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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueESDAY, FespruaARyY 19, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast made the 
earth by Thy power, established the 
world by Thy wisdom, and stretched 
forth the heavens by Thy understand- 
ing. We, therefore, humble ourselves 
at Thy footstool. In all our ways we 
acknowledge Thee and pray that Thou 
wouldst sustain us in that glad confi- 
dence and calm assurance that all things 
work together for good to them that 
love Thee. 

We pray with Thy servant of old: 
Grant us, O God, Thy merciful protec- 
tion; and in protection, give us strength, 
we pray; and in our strength, O grant 
us wise discretion; and in discretion, 
make us ever just; and with our justice, 
may we mingle love; and with our love, 
O God, the love of Thee; .nd with the 
love of Thee, the love of all. 

In the name of Jesus our Saviour. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R.5201. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947. and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Grass, Mr. McKeEtrar, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Green. Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. BrIDGEs, 
Mr. WHITE, and Mr. Reep to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3603) entitled “An act to provide for the 
sale of surplus war-built vessels, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 75) entitled “An 
act for the relief of Thomas C. Locke,” 
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requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
O'DANIEL, and Mr. WILson to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLY cof Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
made by him in Chicago on February 17 
last. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on the housing shortage in 
the Detroit area and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LestInski addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Washington Daily News 
on the subject Amputees Benefit From 
Artificial Limb Curbs. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEWLRT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include therein a reso- 
lution from the farmers of Logan 
County. 

The SPEAKEnk. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. STEwarT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I expect to make in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole this afternoon certain 
editorials and letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
copy of a bill he is introducing today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from Strutwear, 
Inc., dealing with the nylon hosiery 
question. 
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Mr. JONKMAN asked ai.d was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcOrRD and include « newspaper article. 

Mr. GOODWIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and includc an editorial. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consenc to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein an article on The Gentleman 
From Illinois, Mr. Lincoln. I am advised 
by the Public Printer that it exceeds the 
limit established by the Joint Committee 
on Printing by $173.40. Notwithstand- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that the 
extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission tu extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech he recently made in St. Louis. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp on 
three different subjects and include a 
letter, a resolution, and an editorial. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an excerpt from a 
letter and an editorial by Colonel Hansen 
in the Jamestown Sun. 

Mr. EATON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and _ insert 
therein a letter which appeared in the 
New York Times from the pen of Mr. 
Lawrence Hunt. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
Mr. Art W. Bardwell, superintendent of 
the LaCrosse public schools, giving his 
statement in favor of school lunches 
THE UNITED STATES MUST BE STRONG 

IN CHARACTER AND POWER 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I a 

unanimous consent to addre the House 


for 1 minute 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I read 
from page 1 of this morning’s New York 
Times: 

“Real peace is not yet shining on man- 


kind,” Pope Pius XII said in his allocution 
to the secret consistory at which 32 new 
cardinals were created yesterday. Cardinal 
Spellman pleaded for application of the 
Golden Rule to save the world from doom, 
saying that unless the United States re- 
mained “strong enough in Character and 
power to oblige others to do unto us as we 
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do unto them, we also shali be lost, enslaved, 
and destroyed.” 


Veterans of our wars and other citizens 
of our Republic who are patriotic and 
religious will say “Amen” to these words, 
and most certainly we here in these Halls 
should give heart to them .s we proceed 
with legislation in these days for the 
good and welfare of our Republic. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received permission to include in the 
Reccorp a speech delivered by the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army at the 
Brooklyn Bar Association dinner. I have 
been advised by the Public Printer that 
this will take three pages of the Rrecorp 
and cost $156, notwithstanding which I 
ask unanimous consent to include it in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his ren-arks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an article which recently appeared 
in the Editor and Publisher on the civic 
accomplishments of Frank D. Schroth, 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and in the 
other a report and letter written by 
Dr. Charles M. Carter, of New York, 
medical director of the American Medi- 
cal Relief for Italy Society. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD and include an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Sun and from 
the Philadelphia Record, also copy of a 
letter which I have addressed to the 
chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
in: the right to object, what are those 
editorials about? Are they an attack on 
a Member of Congress? 

Mr. SABATH. No. I never make an 
attack on Members of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But do the editorials 
meke the attack? 

Mr. SABATH. No; the editorials are 
in the right direction, and if the gentle- 
man from Michigan will read them he 
will see that they are in the right direc- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include in 
the Recorp the communistic record of 
Mr. Clyde E. Miller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. THomas of New Jersey addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I obtained permission to insert a very 
interesting address made by the Gover- 
nor of Kansas in the State of Oklahoma. 
I find this exceeds the authorized limit 
and the Public Printer advises me it will 
cost $190.80 to put it in, but I ask that 
it be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WEICHEL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include some testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee yesterday and 
today. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an appeal to President Truman 
by a Lowell Lithuanian group, which 
appeared in the Lowell Sun. They make 
a very strong appeal to the President for 
protection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN INDIA 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I am ask- 
ing the War Department to offer some 
explanation for the continued presence 
of American troops in India. We were 
told some time back that our forces were 
being retained in China to disarm the 
Japanese. This was plausible. Certain- 
ly our forces are not in India for that 
purpose. Just why are they there? Is it 
possible that we are also committed by 
some secret agreement to the mainte- 
nance of American troops in British pos- 
sessions for the purpose of putting down 
any possible insurrection which may oc- 
cur in that country? Whatever the rea- 
son may be, the people of this country 
ought to be informed. 

In my opinion, but one inference is 
justified. We are again the victims of 
secret diplomacy. We have been again 
betrayed by our representatives. These 
troops are maintained in India to give 
notice to the Indian people that Ameri- 
can military power will support British 
imperialism. In the riots this week, it 
was announced that 14 persons had been 
killed and 170 injured. Eighteen Ameri- 
can soldiers were among the injured. 
Our men were ordered to take no part 
whatever in the activities of the day, but 
were restricted to quarters. They used 
tear gas to defend themselves and were 
shouted at by the rioters. Under these 
circumstances we are certainly entitled 
to know just what these men are doing 
there. We have not declared war against 
the Hindus or the Moslems in India. 
The American people are sympathetic 
toward their aspirations for freedom and 
self-government. The presence of armed 
Americans is quite as obnoxious to them 
as the presence of armed British. The 
presence of Americans in India will prove 
a tremendous drain on that “reservoir 
of good will” which Mr. Wendell Willkie 
talked about when he traveled across the 
world in 1941. 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE SAYS WAR 

BONDS WORLD'S BEST INVESTMENT 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fcrnia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received a copy from the New York 
Stock Exchange of a release dated Feb- 
ruary 18 stating the relative value of the 
United States war bonds as compared 
with other investments. Here it is in my 
hand. I take a minute or so to call this 
to the attention of some Members of this 
House, most of whom happen to be on 
the minority side of the aisle, and who 
habitually state on the floor of this 
House, in substance and in effect, that 
the United Stztes war bonds are of 
shrinking value, that this Government is 
insolvent, that this Nation is bankrupt, 
and by their words on the floor of this 
House thus can only spread fear and 
anxiety in the minds of those white-collar 
workers and other investors who loyally 
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and patriotically bought war bonds of 
this Government during this war. But, 
regardless of what these individual Mem- 
bers of this House have or may continue 
to say as to their own personal opinion of 
the value of these war bonds which are 
held by millions and millions of Ameri- 
can citizens and which are the only in- 
vestrhents of literally millions of patri- 
otic American folks, I now read to you the 
opinion of a New York Stock Exchange 
under date of February 18, 1946. May I 
respectfully suggest that these Members 
who have had this particular habit 
change their attack and criticism, and 
instead, speak in terms of hope and secu- 
rity and “boost” instead of knock. But 
here is what the New York Stock Ex- 
change states—I quote: 

To aid you in sound investment practices, 
the New York Stock Exchange offers these 
five points for investors: 

1. Hold your United States war bonds. 
Don’t let anyone talk you into cashing them 
for any reinvestment purpose. 

2. Buy United States savings bonds. They 
are identical with United States war bonds, 
and both are the world’s best investments. 





Mr. Speaker, as for my part, I will take 
the judgment of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in preference to the Members of 
this House to whose attention I particu- 
larly call the stock-exchange opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, unfounded and unwar- 
ranted attack on the solvency of our 
great Nation and upon the soundness of 
its war bonds not only spreads fear but it 
furnishes fertile soil for all sorts of radi- 
calism. 

Let Members of this House weigh well 
their words on the subject of our war 
bonds before they next speak about them. 
They better talk it over with the New 
York Stock Exchange and get the real 
facts. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
February 7 edition of the News-Demo- 
crat of Festus, Mo. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an address delivered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] entitled “Republicans and 
World Peace.” 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


ESTATE OF AGNES J. ALLBERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 865) for 
the relief of the estate of Agnes J. 
Allberry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Agnes J. Allberry, the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction af all claims against the United 
States for compensation for the death of the 
said Agnes J. Allberry, who died in Hawaii on 
August 11, 1943, as the result of burns re- 
ceived by her from the explosion of a 
United States Navy airplane which crashed 
near the place where she was working on 





August 9, 1943: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. GERTRUDE VERBARG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1073) 
for the relief of Mrs. Gertrude Verbarg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, cut of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Gertrude Verbarg, of 349 Thirty- 
eighth Street, Oakland, Calif., the sum of 
$858.25, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital expenses, and 
property damage sustained by her on Decem- 
ber 20, 1943, on Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., when she was struck by a United 
States Army truck; Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “€858.25" and in- 
sert “$608.25.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


M. F. DILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2596) 
for the relief of M. F. Diller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


IDA F. BRAUN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1782) 
for the relief of Ida F. Braun, Alice 
Braun Menges, and Car! J. Braun, indi- 
vidually and as executors of the estate 
of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as 
legatees and beneficiaries of the will of 
Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as the 
sole parties in interest by succession un- 
der the last will and testament of Hed- 
wig W. Braun, deceased, and under the 
last will and testament of Herman W. 
Braun, deceased. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 


amendment was 


. er, I ask unanimous consent that che | 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to | 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., AND MEMPHIS 
PARK COMMISSION 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 176) for 
the relief of the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Memphis Park Commission 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill b 
passed over without prejudice 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

ARTHUR A. GUARINO 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2243) 
for the relief of Arthur A. Guarino 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary « 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any mon 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


mo 


the sum of $5,000, to Arthur A. Guarino, in 
full compensation for injuries sustained and 
damages suffered by him as a result cf an 
accident, involving the operation of a mo- 


tor vehicle by a person in the employ of 
the National Youth Administration, on Oc- 
tober 10, 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$1,500.” 

Line 6, strike out “compensation for” and 
insert “settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal.” 

At the end of the vill cdd the following : 

“Provided, That no part cf the amount ep- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 


thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on avrount 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notvithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 


act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean 
and upon conviction thereof shall ve fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and re-dathira time was read the third 
time, and passed, and a r_otion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LEGAL GUARDIAN OF JAMES HAROLD 
NESBITT, A MINOR 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2843) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
James Harold Nesbitt, a minor. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak 


be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ob’ection to 
the request of the gentleman f:0om Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS F. GRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 325) for 
the relief of Thomas F. Gray. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroll 
General is authorized and directed to canc: 
the charge, in the amount of $1.043.95, en 
tered on the accounts of Thomas F. Gra 
postmaster at Niagara Falls, N. Y., by reason 
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of the disallowance by the General Account- 
ing Office of expenditures representing the 
salary of the said Thomas F. Gray as acting 
postmaster during the period from Septem- 
ber 15 to December 8, 1942; such service not 
having been authorized by the Civil Service 
Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was ~ead the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELISABETH ANDERSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 400) for 
the relief of Elisabeth Andersen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Elisabeth Andersen, of Wilmington, Del., 
the sum of $2,500, in full settlement of all 
her claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries and property damage sustained 
by her when the automobile which she was 
driving was struck by a Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps truck on the Littleton Road, 
Morristown, N. J., on the night of July 25, 
1937: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act im excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or deivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. MARIE NEPPLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 683) for 
the relief of Mrs. Marie Nepple, as execu- 
trix of the estate of Earl W. Nepple, de- 
ceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, individu- 
ally. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Marie Nepple, as executrix of the estate of 
Earl W. Nepple, deceased, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., the sum of $5,000, in full settlement of 
all claims of said estate against the United 
States on account of the death of Earl W. 
Nepple, and to Mrs. Marie Nepple, individ- 
ually, the sum of $418.68, in full settlement of 
all claims for expenses incurred by her as a 
result of the death of said Earl W. Nepple, re- 
sulting from an accident involving an air- 
plane of the United States Army, which oc- 
curred near Wittman, Ariz., on June 22, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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ROBERT R. ROWE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1400) for 
the relief of Robert R. Rowe, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ‘of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., $6,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr., against the United States on ac- 
count of severe personal injuries sustained 
by him on April 29, 1944, when he was struck 
by a United States Army tractor and trailer 
at West Chestnut Street and South Twenty- 
sixth Street, Louisville, Ky.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHARLES L. PHILLIPS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1423) for 
the relief of Charles L. Phillips. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles L. Phillips, of East Greenwich, 
R. I., the sum of $81, in full satisfaction of 
all claims against the United States for medi- 
cal services rendered to a patient who was 
injured when struck by a truck owned by the 
Navy Department at East Greenwich, R. I.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. LONA WILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1588) for 
the relief of Mrs. Lona Wilson. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Lona Wilson, 
of Malta, Mont., the sum of $119, in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for the replacement costs of certain 
abstracts of title to lands, which abstracts 
were furnished by her to the Resettlement 
Administration upon its request on June l, 
1936, but were not returned to her and have 
been reported lost by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
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to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JACK WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 210) 
for the relief of Jack Williams and Mrs. 
Lora Sally Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jack Williams, 
Pasadena, Calif., the sum of $7,781.07 and to 
Mrs. Lora Sally Williams, Pasadena, Calif., 
the sum of $264.50. The payment of such 
sums shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Jack Williams for personal injuries 
sustained by himself and his two minor Sons, 
Garry E.-Williams and James Williams, and 
all claims of the said Mrs. Lora Sally Wil- 
liams, his wife, for personal injuries sus- 
tained by her, as the result of an accident 
which occurred when the automobile driven 
by the said Jack Williams, and in which 
his wife and sons were riding, was struck 
on January 31, 1942, by a United States Army 
truck on Colorado Street near its intersection 
with Kinneloa Avenue in East Pasadena, 
Calif. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,781.07” and 
the balance of the line down to and includ- 
ing line 8 on page 2, and insert “$2,934.23 
for property damage, personal injuries to 
himself, loss of earnings, and medical and 
hospital expenses for himself, his wife, and 
two minor children, Garry E. Williams and 
James Williams; the sum of $100 to Mrs. Lora 
Sally Williams for personal injuries; the sum 
of #300 to the legal guardian of Garry E. 
Williams, a minor, for personal injuries; and 
the sum of $300 to the legal guardian of 
James Williams, a minor, for personal in- 
juries, as a result of an accident involving 
an Army truck which occurred on January 
31, 1942, at the intersection of Colorado Boule- 
vard with Kinneloa Street in Pasadena, Calif.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Jackson Williams, 
Mrs. Lora Sally Williams, the legal 
guardian of Garry E. Williams, a minor, 
and the legal guardian of James Wil- 
liams, a minor,” 
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WILLIAM M. SILKE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 238) 
for the relief of William M. Sil: and 


Henrietta Silk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to William M. Silk 
and Henrietta Silk, the parents of Mary 
Catherine Silk, the sum of $5,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for compensation for the death of 
their daughter, Mary Catherine Silk, as a 
result of an accident involving a United 
States Army tank in which she was a pas- 
senger, on May 30, 1943, at Camp Campbell, 
Kentucky: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “William M. Silk 
and”; line 6, strike out the word “parents” 
and insert “parent”; line 8, strike out “their” 
and insert “her.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Henrietta Silk.” 


VIRGE McCLURE 


The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 1269) 
for the relief of Virge McClure. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LOUISE ZERWECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1850) 
for the relief of Louise Zerweck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Louise Zerweck, 
East St. Louis, Iil., the sum of $10,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Louise 
Zerweck against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries, sustained on November 11, 
1935, when she was thrown from a United 
States Army horse in the armory at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, while receiving 
riding instructions in a class conducted by 
Army personnel. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “injuries”, 
insert “hospital, and medical expenses.” 

Page 2, insert “Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
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unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


COLUMBUS THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2288) 
for the relief of Columbus Thomas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Columbus Thomas, 
Route 2, Lorena, Tex., the sum of $4,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Columbus 
Thomas against the United States for perma- 
nent and total disabilities caused by personal 
injuries sustained at 12:45 antemeridian, 
March 6, 1944, when a United States Army 
sedan, driven by a Lieutenant Chadwick, 
struck Columbus Thomas on the Dallas High- 
way near Booker Street, Waco, Tex. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “claims”, 
strike out “of the said Columbus Thomas 
against the United States for permanent and 
total disabilities caused by personal injuries 
sustained at 12:45 antemeridian, March 6, 
1944, when a United States Army sedan, 
driven by a Lieutenant Chadwick, struck 
Columbus Thomas on the Dallas Highway 
near Booker Street, Waco, Tex.”, and in- 
sert “against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained and for medical and hospi- 
tal expenses and loss of earnings incurred, 
resulting <rom his being struck by an Army 
vehicle in Waco, Tex., on March 6, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act ‘n excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sprincer, of In- 
diana: On page 1, line 6, strike out “$4,000” 
and insert “$3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

J. W. GREENWOOD, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2813) 
for the relief of J. W. Greenwood, Jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin objected, and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 
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BRAXTON B. FOLMAR ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3513) 
for the relief of Braxton B. Folmar, Wil- 
liam Ernest Evans, Joseph Thomas Avery, 
and Roger H. Phillips. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Se-retary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, $5,000 to Tech- 
nician Fourth Grade Braxton B. Folmar, 
Military Police Detachment, Camp Wheeler, 
Ga., father of Stanley E. Folmar, 11 years of 
age; to William Ernest Evans, route 1, Dry 
Branch, Ga., father of Ernest C. Evans, 11 
years of age; to Joseph Thomas Avery, rural 
free delivery 1, Dry Branch, Ga., father of 
James A. Avery, 10 years of age; and to Robert 
H. Phillips, Lizella, Ga., father of Robert 
Gwinn Phillips, 11 years of age. Such sums 
are in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of the deaths 
of Stanley E. Folmar, Ernest C. Evans, James 
A. Avery, and Robert Gwinn Phillips; and 
$10,000 to Joseph Thomas Avery, route 1, 
Dry Branch, Ga., for personal injuries, hos- 
pital and medical expenses of his son, James 
A. Avery, 10 years of age, sustained as the 
result of an explosion of an antitank grenade 
collected from Jackson Range, Camp Wheeler, 
Ga., on March 16, 1945: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out all after the 
comma down to and including line 11 on 
page 2, and insert “Braxton B. Folmar, and 
Mary Inez Folmar, rural free delivery No. 1, 
Dry Branch, Ga., the sum of $3,000; to Wil- 
liam Ernest Evans and Dora Ethel Evans, 
rural free delivery No. 1, Dry Branch, Ga., 
the sum of $3,000; to Joseph Thomas Avery 
and Maggie M. Avery, rural free delivery No 
1, Dry Branch, Ga., the sum of $3,000; and 
to Robert H. Phillips and Hattie P. Phillips, 
Lizella, Ga., the sum of $3,000 in full set- 
tlement of their claims against the United 
States on account of the death of their re- 
spective sons, Stanley E. Folmar, Ernest C. 
Evans, James A. Avery, and Robert Gwinn 
Phillips, and to the legal guardian of James 
T. Avery, a minor, the sum of $5,063, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the personal injuries sustained by 
the said James T. Avery and the expenses in- 
curred as a result thereof, resulting from 
the explosion of an antitank grenade at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga., on March 16, 1945.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Braxton B. Fol- 
mar and Mary Inez Folmar, William 
Ernest Evans and Dora Ethel Evans, Jo- 
seph Thomas Avery and Maggie M. 
Avery, Robert H. Phillips and Hattie P. 
Phillips, and the legal guardian of James 
T. Avery, a minor.” 
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SAM DAMICO AND CLINT HAMM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3523) 
for the relief of Sam Damico and Clint 
Hamm, operating as the D and H Gro- 
cery. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sam 
Damico and Clint Hamm, operating as the 
D and H Grocery, 1931 Lee Street, Alexandria, 
La., the sum of $175.25. Such sum is in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for damages to a model 1937 Inter- 
national panel truck by an Army cargo truck 
from Camp Claiborne, La. on October 15, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OWEN YOUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3525) 
for the relief of Owen Young. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. JUD HENDRY AND HER DAUGHTER, 
GLADYS HENDRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4056) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jud Hendry and 
her daughter, Gladys Hendry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Jud Hendry, the sum of $100, and her daugh- 
ter, Gladys Hendry, the sum of $100, in full 
Settlement of all claims against the United 
States for injury to said Mrs. Jud Hendry 
and her daughter, Gladys Hendry, on August 
22, 1942, as a result of an automobile acci- 
dent caused by a United States Army truck in 
the city of Fort Myers, Fla.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AUGUSTA EOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4121) 
for the relief of Augusta Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


JOSEPH SCHELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4297) 
for the relief of Joseph Schell. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. Joseph 
Schell, of Honolulu, T. H., the sum of $18,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of th> said Joseph 
Schell against the United States on account 
of personal injuries, hospital and medical 
expenses sustained as the result of an acci- 
dent in which he was struck by a Navy 
vehicle, driven by personnel of the United 
States Navy, near the Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard, Oahu, T. H., on September 3, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty os a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$18,000” and 
insert $3,580.30.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COUNTY OF HAWAII, T. H. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4300) 
for the relief of the County of Hawaii, 
T. H. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
county of Hawaii of the Territory of Hawaii, 
the sum of $2,200. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said county of Hawaii against the 
United States on account of property dam- 
ages caused by personnel of the Fifth Marine 
Division of the United States Marine Corps, 
when they shot up, burned, or took away 
property belonging to the county of Hawaii, 
located adjacent to the quarry in engineer 
area No. 1, Camp Tarawa, Marine Camps, 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, during the 
period from approximately November 6, 1944, 
to December 12, 1944. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,200” and in- 
sert “$1,550.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the figure “1944”, insert 
the following: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


GEORGE LESLIE DOBSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4545) 
for the relief of George Leslie Dobson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to George Leslie Dobson, 2745 Lowrey Ave- 
nue, Honolulu, T. H., the sum of $2,500, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of property dam- 
ages caused by gunfire from artillery of the 
United States Army located in a lot adjoin- 
ing his property, in August 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$2,500” and in- 
sert “$1,650.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
te. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


FELIX FREDERICKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 543) for 
the relief of Felix Frederickson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Felix Frederick- 
son, of Seattle, Wash., the sum of $5,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claimis against the 
United States (1) for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him when he was 
struck by a United States mail truck at the 
intersection of Westlake Avenue and Vir- 
ginia Street in Seattle, Wash., on January 4, 
1944, and (2) for reimbursement of medical, 
hospital, and other expenses incurred by 
him as a result of such injuries: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
ESTATE OF HOWARD FRANCIS WALDRON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 976) for 
the relief of the estate of Howard Francis 
Waldron. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN C. MAY AND EVA JENKINS MAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1084) for 
the relief of John C, May and Eva Jenk- 
ins May. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John C. May and 
Eva Jenkins May, of New Orleans, La., the 
sum of $3,652.25, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for com- 
pensation for the death of their son, Charles 
Kenneth May, age 6 years, resulting from 
fatal personal injuries received when he was 
struck and run over by a United States Army 
truck on Gentilly Highway at or near the 
intersection of Piety Street, New Orleans, 
La., on January 24, 1945: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ng the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ALICE A. MURPHY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1126) for 
the relief of Alice A. Murphy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Alice 
A. Murphy, of the city of Providence, county 
of Providence, State of Rhode Island, the 
sum of $200, in full settlement of her claim 
for personal injuries sustained by her while 
a passenger in a privately owned bus that 
was struck by a bus owned and operated by 
the Navy Department on December 20, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the 
Ontrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
iting the provisions of this act shall be 
eemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
nviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
bot exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EDWARD A. HOLLIS, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4047) 
for the relief of Edward A. Hollis, Sr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ed- 
ward A. Hollis, Sr., of Reynolds, Ga., the sum 
of $2,000, in full satisfaction for personal in- 
juries sustained on August 11, 1944, when he 
was struck by a United States Army motor- 
cycle, being at the time operated by an en- 
listed man on Official business, at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 7, strike out “satisfaction for personal 
injuries”; insert in lieu thereof “settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
personal injuries and medical expenses.” 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the »rovisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The hill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRED E. WEBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2880) 
for the relief of Fred E. Weber. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Fred E. Weber, 
Bradley Beach, Monmouth County, N. J., the 
sum of $7,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Fred E. Weber against the United 
States on account of personal injuries, medi- 
cal expenses, property damage, and loss of 
earnings sustained by him when the auto- 
mobile which he was driving on Central Ave- 
nue, in the Borough of Bradley Beach, was 
in collision with a United States Army truck 
on January 1, 1944. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, strike out the figures “7,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “4,226.” 

At the end of bill add: “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

JESS HUDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1131) for 
the relief of Jess Hudson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bil!? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jess Hudson, of 


Birmingham, Ala., the sum of $255.26, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for property damage 
sustainec by him as the result of an accident 
which occurred on January 15, 1944, when the 
automobile which he was driving was struck 
by a United States Army vehicle on Fiftieth 
Street North, in Birmingham, Ala.: Provides, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
Same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

REGINALD MITCHELL 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1371) for 
the relief of Reginald Mitchell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin objected and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

NORMAN ABBOTT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
for the relief of Norman Abbott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bili? 

There being no objection, the Cler] 
read the bill, as follows: 


re 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury 1 
otherwise appropriated, to Norman Abt ; 
Baltimore, Md., the sum of $25,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall he in full settl 
of all claims of the said Norman A 
against the United Siates for nages ! ut- 
ing from personal injurie stained when he 
was struck on March 26, 1944, while stanc 
at the intersection of Patapsco Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Baltimore, Md., by a 1 l 
States Coast Guard automobile: Pr ded, 
That no part of the amcunt ¢ ropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per ent thereof shail 
be paid or delivered to or received r 
agent or attorney on account of Services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 

} 





deemed guilty of a misdemeano1 1 upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 





Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures 
$25,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
$10,000.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “damages result- 
ing from personal injuries”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “personal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses, and loss of earnings.” 

The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD OATNEAL, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2931) 
for the relief of Edward Oatneal, John 
N. OCatneal, Jr., and James R. Oatneal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mr. Edward Oatneal, John H. Oatneal, Jr., 
and James R. Oatneal the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Edward 
Oatneal, John H. Oatneal, Jr., and James R. 
Oatneal against the United States for the 
death of their mother, Mrs. Ora Oatneal, on 
December 23, 1944, when the car in which 
she was a passenger was struck by a Coast 
Guard truck at Henderson Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Mrs. Oat- 
neal was thrown from the car and killed 
instantaneously: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$2,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. W. H. (AGNES) HOLMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3360) 
for the relief of Mrs. W. H. (Agnes) 
Holmes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ot 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. W. H. (Agnes) 
Holmes, Wilmington, New Hanover County, 
N. C., the sum of $3,500. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Mrs. W. H. (Agnes) Holmes 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries sustained as a result of a colli- 
sion with an Army vehicle near Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., on June 25, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
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or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,500” and insert 
“$1,750.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. VANNAS H. HICKS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3618) 
for the relief of Mrs. Vannas H. Hicks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Vannas H. 
Hicks, Hastings, Nebr., the sum of $ ; 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
Vannas H. Hicks against the United States 
on account of personal injuries sustained on 
January 6, 1945, when the automobile in 
which she was riding to Hastings, Nebr., from 
the naval ammunition depot near Hastings 
(where she was employed) was struck by 4 
United States Navy station wagon: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract ty 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and. upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after the sign “$”, insert 
“3,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “injuries”, 
insert “‘, hospital and medical expenses and 
loss of earnings.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. THEODORA O. ANZURES AND 
GUARDIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2751) 
for the relief of Mrs. Theodora O. An- 
zures and the legal guardian of Bernice 
Anzures and Andrew Anzures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Theodora 
O. Anzures, Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of 
$8,000, and to the legal guardian of the 
minors, Bernice Anzures and Andrew An- 
zures, the sum of $2,000. The payment of 


amendment was 
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such sums shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the 
death of Crysostomo Anzures, son of Mrs, 
Theodora O. Anzures and father of Bernice 
Anzures and Andrew Anzures, Los Angeles, 
Calif., who died on March 3, 1944, as a result 
of injuries sustained on such date when the 
automobile in which he was a passenger was 
struck at the intersection of Manchester and 
Avalon Streets, Los Angeles, Calif., by a 
United States Army truck: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$8,000” and 
insert ‘‘$2,500.” 

The committee amendment’ was 
agreed to. 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 8, 
strike out “*2,000"" and insert “$5,000.” 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as folluws: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLLiver to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 8, strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500.” 


The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. ; 


The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


KILPATRICK BROS. CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3985) 
for the relief of Kilpatrick Bros. Co. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 


There was no objection. 
MRS. JENNIE BURNISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4074) 
for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Burnison. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Jennie Burn- 
ison, Walla Walla, Wash., the sum of $6,473.45. 
The payment of su¢h sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
Jennie Burnison against the United States 
on account of personal injuries sustained on 
September 22, 1943, when she was struck at 
the intersection of Spokane and Main Streets, 
Walla Walla, Wash., by a United States Army 
reconnaissance car: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
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tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NICHOLAS T. STEPP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4560) 
for the relief of Nicholas T. Stepp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000, to Nicholas T. Stepp, of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries, medical and hospital expenses as 
the result of an accident involving a United 
States Army truck on United States Highway 
No. 1, near Hoffman, N. C., on December 4, 
1941: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$2,500.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “medical and hos- 
pital expenses” and insert “physical disabil- 
ity, and loss of earnings.” 





The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND EXPAN- 
SION OF SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up House Resolution 495 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3370) to provide assistance 
to the States in the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of school- 
lunch programs, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, this resolution makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 3370, a bill provid- 
ing for a permanent school-lunch pro- 
gram participated in by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The Committee on Appropria- 
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tions has been coming to the Committee 
on Rules for the past 10 years getting a 
rule making this appropriation in order. 
The members of the committee felt that 
it was time that the House should take 
action and decide whether or not it wants 
to make it permanent legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know of anyone on this side who 
is opposed to the granting of this rule or 
taking up this resolution for considera- 
tion. 

I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3370, 
the school-lunch bill now under discus- 
sion, is more important than many 
might think. 

In voicing my opposition to this meas- 
ure, I want it clearly understood that 
I do not oppose the objectives or goals 
sought by this particular piece of legis- 
lation. All of us, I am sure, want to see 
every child in America well fed, and 
want all children to have hot school 
lunches each noon if it be possible. That, 
of course, would tend to build up the 
strength and health of the children 
throughout our whole Nation. 

When the matter of school lunches 
first came to the attention of Congress, 
it was prompted by the knowledge that 
great agricultural surpluses were avail- 
able in this country and that in order 
to dispose of such surpluses in a bene- 
ficial way, the hot school-lunch program 
would prove to be the vehicle necessary 
to do the job. So the program was in- 
stituted. Today we have legislation be- 
fore us making the program permanent 
and calling for an initial appropriation 
from the Federal Government of $65,- 
000,000. Allotments are to be made to 
the various States on the basis of their 
national per capita income. Well-to-do 
States wil] start off their program by 
receiving as much Federal aid as they 
themselves put up. Poorer States will 
receive, in some instances, twice as much 
Federal aid as required of their respec- 
tive State. Frankly, I am not quarrel- 
ing as much with this State-proposed 
procedure as I am with the question, 
“Where is the Federal Government going 
to get the money?”—apologies to Con- 
gressman RIcH. 

Since the close of the war, it has been 
the earnest desire of many of us that 
we do some retrenching insofar as Fed- 
eral finances are concerned. With an 
unprecedented Federal debt of around 
$280,000,000,000, it might well be said 
that our country is broke and if not 
broke, then so close to it that it is not 
evenfunny. We just cannot continue to 
spend money we do not have. Surely 
all of us remember when, as children, it 
was a great desire on our part or of an- 
other member of the family to have 
some particular piece of equipment or 
household necessity purchased at once. 
But all too often, the man who paid the 
bill, mamely, dad, would finally close 
the argument by saying, “Well, as much 
as I would like to see you have it, we 
cannot buy it now for the one and simple 
reason that we do not have the money. 
Let us wait until we are in a better finan- 
cial position and éhen we will buy it.” 
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The voice of dad was merely the voice of 
experience and common sense being 
passed on to those of us who as children 
and youths thought we were entitled to 
most anything for which we had a de- 
sire. Now today, as older citizens and 
as those entrusted with the finances of 
Uncle Sam, it is high time that we exert 
comparable common sense in saying to 
the country, “Yes, many things are de- 
sirable but right now we cannot have 
them for we have no money in the 
Treasury; however, we do look confident- 
ly ahead to.a day when we will be ina 
better financial position to achieve some 
of the worth-while objectives that many 
citizens have in mind.” 

Yes, I repeat, the objective of hot 
school lunches is desirable but I do not 
believe Uncle Sam is presently in a posi- 
tion where he can or should spend 
$65,000,000 to initiate such a permanent 
program. The purpose of the bill states 
that it is a measure for national security 
in order to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s children and 
to step up domestic consumption of farm 
products. All of us know that there 
are no surpluses of farm products now 
nor is there very apt to be during the 
period of the next 2 or 3 years. So, the 
whole ergument falls on the question of 
whether school lunches should be pro- 
vided for all school children through 
financial aid of the Federal Government. 

Right now, practically every State in 
the Union has from small to extremely 
large workable surpluses and balances in 
their State coffers. Similar financial as- 
sets have accumulated in the treasuries 
of most every municipality and town 
throughout the country. Therefore, if 
the hot school-lunch program is neces- 
sary to build up the health and vigor of 
our Nation’s children, then I ask you why 
does it not immediately become the re- 
sponsibility of the various Siates, munic- 
ipalities, and school districts to sponsor 
such a program and pay for it? They 
have the money so to do: Uncle Sam does 
not. 

It very likely will be asked, “What is 
another $65,000,000 which would be ex- 
pended under this bill when in return we 
build up the health of all our children?” 
Let me reemphasize, I do not oppose 
such a health program but rather only 
do I oppose Uncle Sam being the present 
check writer, the one who must foot the 
bill. If Uncle Sam had the money, I 
would not say anything about it: but so 
that you may realize the seriousness of 
the situation, I repeat, Uncle Sam is 
broke. His financial lifeblood is being 
drained away, drop by drop. Let us not 
put another straw on his back which 
contributes toward making the load un- 
bearable. Many, many requests of Con- 
gress for Federal financial aid have de- 
sirable purposes but if we cannot meet 
such expenses, then let us put them off 
until a better day. Proper cooperation 
between States, cities, and school dis- 
tricts surely can carry this program on 
until Uncle Sam is in a position to say “I 
now have my financial house in order and 
am willing to step in and help do the job.” 

Recently President Truman has stated 
that an Annual Budget of $25,000,000.000 
can be expected for many years to come. 
To a degree, that is startling. Right now 
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we have the clamor from many people 
who feel taxes should be reduced but you 
cannot reduce taxes in the face of such 
terriffic expenditures. Now it is proposed 


we add another $65,000,000 to Uncle 
Sam’s load for the coming year. There 
are other comparable projects which 


might make the $65,000,000 look small, 
but regardless of any amount, they all 
add up to what may finally be the break- 
ing point in Government financial stabil- 
ity ; 

Recently some figures were made 
available which disclosed that outside of 
the regular Budget requirements for the 
year, the total of all requests for appro- 
priations from Congress including pro- 
posed loans to the various countries who 
already have or shorily will ask for them, 
amount in the aggregate to between 
thirty-five and thirty-nine billions of 
dollars. Included in this is the proposed 
bonus legislation for veterans of World 
War II, and your guess is just as good 
as mine as to whether it will ever be 
paid, which reaches the staggering total 
for this one item alone of $13,000,000,000. 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, we may well stop, look, 
and listen, and then say, ‘‘Where are we 
going to get the money?” Surely there 
are enough level-headed individuals in 
this Congress who must view the finan- 
cial future of this country with great 
fear. So I beseech of you that, for the 
time being, we hold up and refuse to pass 
any authorization calling for the ex- 
penditures of even one unnecessary dol- 
lar from Uncle Sam’s depleted Treasury 
until our financial house is put ii order. 
That day will come only after we have 
once balanced our Budget and we start 
making regular annual payments toward 
the reduction of our national debt. 

Today, I am not singling out the 
school-lunch program as only one item 
but rather Iam making my appeal to the 
Congress to stop appropriations on ail 
items calling for the expenditures of 
funds which can be put off until a better 
day. 

This morning I found in my mail a 
very sizable stack of postal cards which 
came from school children in my dis- 
trict. Many of them apparently had 
been addressed by school teachers but in 
the rather uncertain handwriting of any 
young boy or girl, the message carried 
to me on these postcards was “I am in 
the fourth grade. Please do not take my 
hot school lunches away from me.” 
This goes to show what intense pressure 
can be brought for the fulfillment of any 
program which any particular group 
sees fit to sponsor. Nc one wants to cake 
hot school lunches away from any needy 
boy or girl but my whole purpose today 
is to emphasize that this responsibility 
must lie with the States, municipalities, 
and school districts for the time being, 
at least until Uncle Sam recovers from 
the terrific shock of a $280,000,000,000 
national debt incurred over the years 
because of deficit spending programs 
and World War II. 

The greatest thing that we who are 
representatives of the people today can 
hand down to our children and their 
children’s children, is a solvent Govern- 
ment, one capable of carrying on and 
making possible the continued freedom, 
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blessings, and privileges enjoyed by this 
Nation throughout the years. 

I repeat, let us stop appropriating 
money we do not have before it is too late. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the most 
basic duty of all that we owe the chil- 
dren of America is to enable them to 
grow up into vigorous, robust men and 
women in order that they may have an 
even chance to carry the terrific prob- 
lems which we shall leave for them to 
meet. It is time we said here that not 
again will we see our children in need 
of food, while food in abundance exists 
in the Nation and while our farmers 
cannot find a market for it all at a fair 
price. The argument of the gentleman 
from Illinois reminds me of the argu- 
ment that one should not repair his roof 
in sunny weather because it does not leak 
and that he cannot repair it in rainy 
weather. I have heard over and over 
on this floor the charge that we do not 
legislate basically on these matters and 
that we always leave it to appropriation 
bills to take care of these questions. 
Here the committee affords an oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of one of 
the most forward-looking programs ever 
devisedin this Nation. Itrust that argu- 
ments which might be applicable else- 
where will not be used against this worthy 
program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the 
remarks of my friend the gentleman from 
Illincis [Mr. Arenps]. As I sat here lis- 
tening to his arguments and the reason 
for it, the thought enters my mind that 
he clearly presented the issue of: “Dol- 
lar values” on one side against “human 
values” on the other side. That is the 
question today: Whether it is going to be 
“dollar values” on one side or “human 
values” on the other side where under- 
nourished children in all sections of our 
country are involved. I see my friend 
rising. I yield to him, naturally, always, 
particularly after having made reference 
to his honest views with which I so 
sharply disagree. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I hope the gentle- 
man does not draw the distinction that I 
set up dollars on one side and human 
values on the other side for the simple 
reason that I said I did not want Uncle 
Sam to participate in this program at 
this particular time since I feel and it is 
rather well recognized that the States, 
the municipalities, and school districts 
are in fine financial condition to carry 
out this prograra which is agreeable to 
me if they will assume the burden of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend says 
he is for the program, but is against this 
bill. Itis rather difficult for me to recon- 
cile those two positions. I realize that 
my friend, trying to reconcile them, 
throws it back on to the local community. 
But the answer to that is that the local 
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communities are not in a position where 
the forces throughout the country can 
be marshaled so that they can carry on 
this program in the excellent manner 
which is necessary and in the very effec- 
tive manner that it has been carried on 
in the past. Let us pause for a moment. 
The observation I have made about 
“dollar values” and “human values” is 
made with a profound respect for my 
friend, who is one of the most valuable 
Members of the House and for whom I 
have a strong personal feeling of friend- 
ship and respect. But he clearly has 
presented the issue which in a few words 
is the issue of dollar values on one side— 
“human values” on the other. The 
school-lunch program has certainly 
worked with the maximum of success. 
One hundred and forty million people 
constitute America from the infant child 
up. Our people are divided into all kinds 
of various economic groups. We still 
have millions of persons in this country 
who are not blessed with enough of the 
world’s possessions to even bring to them 
the minimum needs of life. These chil- 
dren and these youngsters who are on the 
bad side of the ledger are the unfortunate 
victims of undernourishment and bad 
housing conditions which produce citi- 
zens who have - difficult journey to make 
in order to obtain success through life. 
I have in mind, for example, the Chicago 
Back of the Yard Movement, a part of 
Chicago of a little over a mile square 
populated by 100,000 people. In that 
area crime was bred amongst the young- 
sters because they hac no hope. Under- 
nourishment, tuberculosis, and sickness 
of all kinds were rampant. 

Constructive-minded persons there, 
with the leadership of the church, labor, 
and different organizations, got together 
and formed a voluntary community of 
their own, where they have their own 
Congress, as we have here. Members are 
elected, who legislate for the community. 
They have their own courts. They have 
their own organization functioning with- 
in that area. As a result of it they have 
brought hope to the people who live there 
and to the children. They have made 
remarkable progress in decreasing un- 
dernourishment, in lessening crime, in 
bringing about the suitable things of life 
which have been denied to the people 
living there. Hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters throughout the United States 
are similarly situated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There is one 
question in my mind as to whether or not 
this bill, if enacted into law, will apply 
to all school children of America, or only 
to those who attend public schools. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In title I, it would 
continue the same as i: is now, to all 
schools; but under title II, it is different. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. To parochial or 
private schools? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. Where the 
superintendent of a diocese in a Catholic 
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school, a parochial school, has made ap- 
plication, it applies there the same as to 
public schools, but under title IT the gen- 
tleman has a different situation. That 
is confined only to public schools. That 
raises a very grave question, I am frank 
to admit. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is what I 
had in mind. I would like to ask the 
gentleman one other question. The gen- 
tleman has referred to the splendid oper- 
ation of this program in the past, through 
the Federal Government. From my ex- 
perience and from the hearings held, I 
question very much how effective and 
how efficient that administration has 
been, but this bill does change the method 
of administration, does it not, and puts 
the administration under the State au- 
thorities and local school authorities, 
rather than under the Federal Govern- 
ment, as it has been in the past? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
referring to title I? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I mean the en- 
tire bill. The money appropriated 
thereunder is handled by the States and 
the local school authorities, rather than 
under the administration to which the 
gentleman referred a few moments ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My time has ex- 
pired, and someone else can answer that, 
but title II, to which the gentleman par- 
ticularly addressed his remarks, should 
be given serious consideration by the 
Members. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past year and a half, 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor 
Subcommittee on Aid to the Physically 
Handicapped, my attention has been 
somewhat more concentrated on prob- 
lems of disability and disease than would 
normally be true. People become dis- 
abled through disease and accident. 

I am, therefore, much impressed when 
I find that the first rule of good health, 
as approved by the United States Public 
Health Service, is: “Eat enough of the 
right kind of food.” 

The relationship between good health 
and good food is no longer a matter of 
argument—if, indeed, it ever was. It 
becomes more impressive with each new 
bit of knowledge our scientists uncover 
about vitamins, minerals, and the other 
component parts of food. 

Improper diet is certainly a factor in 
the incidence of tuberculosis, in its 
treatment by present methods, and in re- 
sistance to the disease. In 1944 more 
than 50,000 persons died of tuberculosis. 
In 1942 we had more than 112,000 beds 
set aside for tuberculous persons, and 
these were not adequate to the need. 
This is only one waste of life and wealth 
and human happiness and well-being 
which can in part be prevented through 
the application of what we have learned 
about proper diet. One of the ways in 
which we can do this is to support, im- 
prove, and expand the school-lunch 
program, 
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Not every family has either the means 
or the knowledge to set before its chil- 
dren three times a day well-preparecl, 
well-balanced meals. It is a more com- 
plicated matter than simply teaching 
children, so far as we know, of what 
foods in what quantities they should par- 
take. 

Good food will protect the body 
against the specific dietary diseases— 
pelagra, rickets, scurvy, and so forth. 
Good food is also the source of the body’s 
strength, together with proper rest, exer- 
cise, and fresh air. And, since our doc- 
tors are not yet able to provide a serum, 
or a vaccine, or an anti-toxin against 
every disease and infection, it is the best 
protection we know against infectuous 
diseases, which bring in their wake the 
damaged vision, the damaged ears, and 
the damaged hearts which may disable 
for life. 

If we are not careless with the health 
of our children, the great numbers of 
physically handicapped in the Nation 
can be reduced. One of the safeguards 
we may intelligently and economically 
employ is the providing of the most ex- 
cellent school-lunch program we can 
devise. 

The best aid which we can give the 
physically handicapped of the next gen- 
eration is to prevent the occurrence of 
needless and unnecessary diseases. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH]). 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for 10 
years the Appropriations Committee has 
made it a habit to come before the Rules 
Committee at the last minute and ask for 
@ special rule to make in order consider- 
ation of an appropriation bill carrying 
legislative provisions. We always re- 
sented it; nevertheless, in view of the 
importance of the provisions, we have 
yielded; and we were almost happy to 
yield to continue the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

Now for the first time, and after ex- 
tensive hearings, the Committee on Agri- 
culture has presented to us a splendidly 
and sanely drafted bill to provide basic 
law for the school-lunch program, which 
provides for an orderly and equitable 
distribution of the appropriated funds, 
and with authority for the actual ex- 
penditures placed in ile hands of State 
and local officials. 

The first purpose of the school-lunch 
program was to help use up surplus farm 
products in the most helpful way pos- 
sible—to feed little children who other- 
wise might not have had a square meal 
allday. The program has met with uni- 
versal approval. Welfare organizations 
of 40 States have endorsed tiie bill and 
asked for its passage. Ihave here many, 
many resolations of endorsement: and 
in my office I have hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of letters from school teachers, 
from city officials, from civic clubs and 
leaders, from school children, social 
workers, ministers of all faiths, all 
urging passage of this bill. 

I concede that during the first year or 
two the administration of the. school- 
lunch program was deficient; some sur- 
plus products were misdirected; there 
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were some laxities, perhaps. In more 
recent years, however, distribution has 
been economical, efficient, and orderly, 
and administration has been of the 
highest order. I do not know of any 
legislation passed by this Congress which 
has been of more direct benefit to the 
health and happiness of children, and 
the program has been free of any well- 
founded criticism. 

The Committee on Agriculture care- 
fully considered this measure. The bill 
they have reported, and that we have 
made an order of business in this rule, is 
well drawn, clear, and unequivocal. It 
is a bill that all of us who are interested 
in the welfare of our children and of our 
national agriculture should gladly and 
loyally support. It authorizes an appro- 
priction of $50,000,000 in the fiscal year 
of 1947, and makes available also any 
unexpended funds of the 1946 fiscal year. 
The bill places in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in whom all farm- 
ers have a wise and true friend, the au- 
thority to determine the amounts allo- 
cz.ted to the various States on a simple 
and sensible formula: 75 percent of the 
appropriations is to be apportioned to 
the States on the basis of the number of 
school children between the ages of 5 and 
17, and the relative need as indicated by 
per capita income; the remainder, less 
3 percent for administrative expenses, is 
to be spent directly for the purchase and 
distribution of food stuffs to be dis- 
tributed to participating schools: and the 
States are to share the financial burden 
on an increasing ratio. The bill also au- 
thorizes appropriation of $15,000,000 to 
aid the States in their school-lunch and 
nutrition-education programs, to make 
America a nation of healthier boys and 
girls and men and women, and make our 
food go further. 

I fully appreciate the fact that some 
of the gentlemen from the farm States 
will take the view that this legislation 
is not needed now because instead of the 
tremendous surpluses we had a decade 
ago we are facing shortages. True, there 
are no surpluses right now; but there 
may be in 1947, according to our friendly 
Secretary of Agriculture; and I assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, there is always, un- 
fortunately, a surplus of empty little 
stomachs which ought to be filled with 
nourishing hot lunches. There may be 
some children who benefit from this pro- 
gram whose finances do not require such 
help; there may be some who are so 
well fed at home they would spend their 
lunch money for pop and ice cream: but 
I know there are thousands to whom it 
is areal boon. For my part, Mr. Sneaker, 
I would just a little rather know that 
a few children got the help who did not 
need it, than to know that many chil- 
dren who needed the help could not have 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know of any 
appropriation we have ever made that 
has been of more real benefit, and of a 
more humanitarian nature, than the ap- 
propriations to be authorized by this 
bill. Our children are our greatest na- 
tional resource, and anything we do to 
make them stronger and healthier will 
help our Nation in the future. I think 
and feel and hope that we can all, on 
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both sides of this aisle, join in passing the 
bill. I am gratified to note that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS], though he faithfully calls atten- 
tion to the national debt, has said he is 
in favor of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

* Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
one additional minute. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. All I wanted to say 
was that, if I am correct—and the 
gentleman will correct me if I am in 
error—this program was instituted as an 
emergency measure in the time of the 
depression. There has never been any 
permanent law; it has never been con- 
sidered as a permanent objective of the 
Federal Government. The bill made in 
order by this rule, if enacted, Would make 
it permanent law. That is all there is to 
it. Am I right? 

Mr. SABATH. That is right, so that 
the appropriations will be properly al- 
located in accordance with equity and 
justice. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move « call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Andrews, N.Y. Fisher Norton 
Baldwin, Md. Gathings Outland 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gearhart Patterson 
Barden Gorski Peterson, Fla. 
Barry Hagen Peterson, Ga, 
Beall Hand Phillips 
Blackney Harness,Ind. Powell 


Bolton Hays Randolph 


Brumbaugh Hendricks Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Hook Reed, N. Y. 
Buffett Jarman Robertson, Va. 
Bulwinkle Jennings Robinson, Utah 
Butler Keogh Roe, N. Y. 
Byrne, N. Y. Kerr Schwabe, Okla. 
Cannon, Fla. Kilburn Shafer 

Celler King Short 
Chiperfield Knutson Slaughter 
Coffee LaFollette Smith, Va. 
Cole, Kans. Landis Starkey 
Colmer Lane Taylor 
Courtney McConnell Thom 

Curley McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Dawson McKenzie Torrens 
Ellsworth Marcantonio Winter 

Engel, Mich. Morrison Wood 

Ervin Murdock 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 349 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3370) to provide 
assistance to the States in the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and ex- 
pansion of school-lunch programs, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3370, with Mr. 
JACKSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN] is recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. K1n- 
ZER] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

H. R. 3370 provides the foundation 
upon which to build a sound, sane, strong. 
and permanent school-lunch program. 

It looks to the betterment of two classes 
in America that are dear to my heart, in 
that it gives consideration to the chil- 
dren, whose health it will protect, and to 
the farmers, whose economy it will 
strengthen. 

Years ago we debated the advisability 
of having a public-school system. There 
were those at that time who argued that 
the training of the mind was not a proper 
function of the State. Today, after 
years of trial, we are all in accord that 
our public-school system has been the 
cornerstone of our democracy. Today, 
as never before, we realize that while 
ignorance is the food upon which dic- 
tators are sustained, education is the 
source from which democracy draws its 
strength. Today we realize that the 
State is vitally interested in the train- 
ing of the mind. 

Today, as the debate on this bill 
progresses, there will be those who, while 
reconciled to the proposition that the 
training of the mind is a proper function 
of state, will question the proposition 
that looking after the health and well- 
being of the child is a proper function 
of the state. They, like many of those 
of the years of long ago, who, arguing 
against the free school, contended that 
education was a family problem, will con- 
tend that child health is a family prob- 
lem. How they can accept the one 
proposition and reject the other; how 
they can disassociate the nurturing of 
the body from the training of the mind, 
is beyond my comprehension, and is for 
them to explain. Surely they are not 
unmindful of the fact that what affects 
the mind sooner or later affeots the body, 
and conversely, what affects the body 
sooner or later affects the mind. Surely 
they are not unmindful of the fact that 
if we develop a strong, verile, intellectual 
race consideration will have to be given 
to the development and the training of 
the mind and body alike. 

Our democracy is not the creature of 
intellectual weaklings any more than it 
is the creature of physical weaklings. It 
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sprang from the loins of men of strong 
minds and bodies. And if it is to be pre- 
served it will be preserved by the same 
kind of men. Yes, the state has a vital 
interest in the health and well-being of 
the child. 

Is it the Constitution that has de- 
veloped the opposition? Oh, the argu- 
ment will be made by others that the 
health and education of the child are 
the function of the State, and if the Fed- 
eral Government contributes, in any 
way, to the health and intellectual well- 
being of the child that we are embrac- 
ing the paternalistic doctrines of the 
dictator nations, the Nazis and Com- 
munists. As I have stated, the dictator 
nations exist upon hungry bodies and be- 
fuddled minds. If you want to dispel 
the gloom of nazism and communism 
from the face of the earth, the thing to 
do is to feed and educate the peoples 
of those nations. A full stomach and a 
trained mind will never embrace either 
nazism or communism. 

Again I ask, is it the Constitution that 
has developed the opposition? While I 
admit that, primarily, the responsibility 
of nurturing and educating the child 
rests upon the State, I hold that the re- 
sponsibility is a dual one, that the Fed- 
eral Government also has a vital interest 
in the welfare of the child, that this in- 
terest is so great that it is impressed 
with a responsibility, and that there is 
nothing in the Constitution that pro- 
hibits the Federal Government, when 
in the wisdom of the Congress it is 
thought advisable, to step in and dis- 
charge that responsibility by grants-in- 
aid to the States. If I thought other- 
wise, then I would think that the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to 
the beasts of the field was greater‘ than 
its responsibility to its citizenry, be- 
cause annually we appropriate millions 
of dollars to administer to the ills of the 
hog, the steer, the cow, the horse, and 
to develop by cross breeding better 
strains and more millions to develop 
diets for chickens, ducks, and turkeys, 
horses, steers, cows, sheep, and hogs. 
And with a clear conscience, free from 
all constitutional restraints, you vote for 
these appropriations and so do I. 

Now a few words as to the provisions 
of the bill. The bill provides basic, com- 
prehensive legislation for aid to the 
States in the operation of school-lunch 
programs as permanent and integral 
parts of their school systems. For the 
past 10 years we have carried on a 
school-lunch program under legislative 
authority included in the agricultural 
appropriation bill. Of course, this is a 
year-to-year program as the Appropria- 
tions Committee can only authorize the 
program 1 year at a time. This ar- 
rangement, while handicapped by its 
lack of permanency, has been highly 
successful, as shown by the following 
figures covering its 1945 operations: 


Public schools 


Number of public schools___.._. 208, 235 
Number of public schools under 

Pe hick cde 39, 467 
Number of children attending 

eee Aden consis 24, 562, 473 


Number of children in public 
schools under program_....... 6, 120, 065 
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Parochial schools 


Number of parochial schools--_- 10, 049 
Number of parochial schools un- 

der program-_-_-.------------- 2,970 
Number of children attending 

parochial schools...-.-------- 2, 611, 047 
Number of children in parochial 

schools under program.---..... 460, 650 


Child-care centers 


Number of child-care centers... 1, 059 
Number of children served.__.--. 74, 000 


This year it is estimated that 48,000 
public schools are operating under the 
program, serving lunches to some 8,200,- 
000 school children. In addition it is 
estimated that there are many public 
and private schools, serving lunches to 
some five or six million children, operat- 
ing outside the program. Hence, the 
over-all picture is this: There are some 
fifty to sixty thousand schools serving 
lunches to some ten or twelve million 
children. In addition lunches are being 
served in some 1,000 child-care centers to 
some 75,000 children. The great draw- 
back to the program, of course, is its lack 
of permanency. This lack of perma- 
nency makes it very hard for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the schools to 
plan ahead. This inability to plan their 
programs ahead keeps many schools, es- 
pecially the poorer ones, from working 
toward the programs they would like to 
have. Moreover, this lack of perma- 
nency has kept many of the States from 
wholeheartedly entering into the school- 
lunch program. 

H. R. 3370 is a two-title bill. Title I 
permanently establishes Federal assist- 
ance to a school-lunch program upon a 
firm basis. It follows much the same 
pattern that we have been following for 
the past 10 years. It establishes as the 
policy of Congress the dual objective of; 
first, expanding the market of agricul- 
tural commodities by encouraging do- 
mestic consumption; and second, improv- 
ing the health of the children by provid- 
ing a nutritional school lunch. 

Title I of the bill, which applies to pub- 
lic and nonprofit private schools alike, 
calls for an appropriation of $50,000,000, 
75 percent of the funds to be paid by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the State 
agencies and by the respective State 
agencies to the schools within the pro- 
gram. In States where the State consti- 
tutions prohibit the reallocation of funds 
to nonprofit private schools the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is permitted to allot 
funds directly to such schools. Funds 
going to the States are apportioned on 
the basis of, first, the number of children 
from 5 to 17, inclusive, and, second, the 
need for assistance as indicated by the 
ratio of the per capita income of a State 
to that of the United States. Federal 
funds are matched in the beginning by 
State and local funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, and the matching increases 
progressively as follows: 1948, two State 
dollars to one Federal dollar; 1949-50, 
three State dollars to one Federal dollar; 
1951 and thereafter, four State dollars to 
one Federal dollar. 

The plan worked out is a State plan. 
The funds are disbursed by the State 
agencies to the schools within the State 
pursuant to agreements entered into be- 
tween the State agencies and the schools. 
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The agreements, of course, must be in 
accordance with the provisions of title I 
and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. And the bill expressly provides 
that neither the Secretary of Agriculture 
nor the State “shall impose any require- 
ment with respect to administration, 
teaching, teaching personnel, curricu- 
lum, instruction, or material of instruc- 
tion of any school.” 

As to the value of the school-lunch 
program to agriculture, let me give you 
a list of the farm products that went into 
the program during the fiscal year 1945: 


Food or food group Quantity Value 


a ita quarts..| 134, 945, 663 $21, 051, £23 
Other dairy products pounds..| 12,179,131 | 5, 302, 295 
ECR aE do_...| 52, 467,682 | 10,825, 894 
Egg ...dozen..| 10,825,894 | 6,517, 188 


Fruitsand vegetables pounds..| 345, 129, 491 | 34, 502, 123 
Fats and oils_._.._....-- do....| 14,885,€05 | 3,157, 101 
Cereals and cereal products | 

pounds..| 89,911,816 | 7, 103,034 


Sugar and other sweetening 
OGRA. caciadeneeis pounds..} 16,238,841 | 1, 088, 002 
isa ciennnkeudccadslcminadabicease | 89, 547, 160 





! 
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As to the value of the school-lunch 
program to the child: Let me call your 
attention first to the alarming picture 
developed by the Selective Service in con- 
nection with the drafting of our boys. 
Forty percent of the boys called up for 
induction were rejected because of phys- 
ical disabilities. This is truly an alarm- 
ing picture. When we go into the causes 
back of these rejections, we find the 
primary cause to be poor nutrition. 
General Hershey testified that 70 per- 
cent of the boys who had poor nutrition 
10 or 12 years ago were rejected by the 
Selective Service. And remember poor 
nutrition is not confined altogether to 
the poorer families. Ofttimes children 
in the families of wealth, while given 
plenty of food of its kind, are given the 
wrong kind of food, and suffer from 
malnutrition. 

Title II of the bill is new. It author- 
izes an appropriation of $15,000,000, to 
be apportioned as provided in title I, but 
only to the public schools. The funds so 
authorized are to be used by the States, 
first, to employ and train school-lunch 
administrators, supervisors, and man- 
agers; second, to equip school lunch- 
rooms; and, third, to develop programs 
of nutrition education. The funds are 
channeled through the United States Of- 
fice of Education to the States. The 
State educational agency must submit 
a State plan providing for (a) the de- 
velopment and supervision of school 
lunches by the State agency and limit- 
ing the costs resulting from these activi- 
ties to not in excess of 15 percent of 
funds apportioned; (b) distribution of 
funds only to public schools and school 
systems of high-school grade or under— 
including nonprofit private schools of 
high-school grade or under which re- 
ceive public funds from the State or any 
school system thereof for payment of 
teachers salaries; (c) such schools to 
furnish school lunches on nonprofit basis 
in accordance with nutritional stand- 
ards determined by the State educational 
agency to be consistent with those es- 
tablished by the Department of Agri- 
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culture; and (d) such schools to serve 
meals without cost or at reduced cost to 
children who are determined by local 
school authorities to be unable to pay 
the full cost of the lunch, and with no 
segregation or discrimination because of 
inability to pay. 

The parochial schools complain be- 
cause they are not included under this 
section. In my opinion, while the paro- 
chial schools are not included, they can 
readily obtain all the advantages of this 
section except the advantages provided 
for the securing of equipment. As to 
equipment, I believe the parochial 
schools should stand upon the same foot- 
ing as the public schools. The commit- 
tee thought otherwise. To my way of 
thinking, if it is right and proper to pro- 
vide the parochial schools with food it 
is inconsistent to exclude them from the 
provision providing funds with which, 
for instance, to purchase a stove to cook 
the food on. Such a policy is in line with 
the reasoning of the mother who gave, if 
I may coin the phrase, prohibitive con- 
sent to her daughter to go swimming: 
Mother, may I go out to swim? 

O yes, my darling daughter, 

But hang your clothes on the hickory limb 

And do not go nigh the water. 


This legislation has the endorsement 
of all of the great farm organizations. 

It also has the endorsement of those 
vitally interested in the welfare of our 
children, such as the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Let me give you a list of the organi- 
zations that have endorsed the bill: 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

National Grange. 

National Cooperative Milk Federation 
Union. 

Cooperative League of United States 
of America. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

National Council of Farmers Coopera- 
tive. 

National Farmers Union. 

American Dietetic Association. 

American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Girls Friendly Society. 

National Education Association. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Service Star Legion. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

National Consumers League. 

United Council of Church Women. 

Independent Grocers Alliance. 

National Association of Chief State 
School Officers. 

American Medical Association. 

American Public Health Association. 


Women’s National Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Fraternity. 

Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. 


American Association of University 
Women. 

Association for Childhood Education. 

Congress of Industrial Organization 

American Federation of Labor. 
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United Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Employees (CIO), Laborers, and 
Nonpartisan League. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are 208,235 
public schools in America, with an en- 
rollment of 24,562,000 children. Last 
year over 6,000,060 of those children par- 
ticipated in the program. In addition to 
that, there were many schools which 
had the school-lunch program that did 
not participate in the Federal program. 
If we combine the two we will find that 
out of our 24,000,000 school population 
some ten or eleven million received free 
school lunches last year. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I ypield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
believe the gentleman means that ten or 
eleven million children received free 
school lunches. What he means is that 
ten or eleven million children had hot 
school lunches. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I mean that ten 
or eleven millicn had a hot, nutritious 
lunch at noontime. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. And that those 


children who did not have the money to 
purchase the lunch were given the lunch 
free. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
right. 

Mr. CONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Can the gentleman 
tell us the number of children who re- 
ceived school lunches through State or- 
ganizations before this program was ever 
introduced b- the Federal Government? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not have 
those figures. There were very few of 
them. We had the school-lunch pro- 
gram in force prior to the inauguration 
of the Federal program, but in mighty 
few schools, mostly in city schools only. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I wonder why 
the committee has taken out of this bill 
the Janguage that would guarantee that 
in States where they have separate 
schools for white children and black 
children, the black children who I pre- 
sume are as poorly nourished as the 
white children are not assured of par- 
ticipating in this program? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Let me say to the 
gentleman that no discrimination has 
been made heretofore in the program 
with respect to race or color or creed, 
and no discrimination is made in this 
legislation. This program extends to 
every boy and girl in America whether 
white or black or whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations that has been handling the ap- 
propriation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram throughout the years, may I say 
that there has never been a provision 


That is 


yield to the 
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in the bill of the kind to which the gen- 
tleman referred in addressing his ques- 
tion to the gentleman. No complaint 
has ever been received by our committee 
of any discrimination in the use of the 
funds provided in the program. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

The reason no complaint has been 
received is due to the fact no discrim- 
ination has ever been made. 

Let me cail the attention of the Mem- 

ers to the fact that this program has 

been carried on from year to year for 
10 years, and we are going to have a 
school-lunch program whether you adopt 
this legislation or not. What we have 
attempted to do here is to work out a 
sound, sane, sensible school-lunch pro- 
gram along the lines that we have fol- 
lowed heretofore, though we put in many 
protecting provisions, and have brought 
this program as far as possible back to 
the States to be administered by State 
agencies. 

Complaint has been made that Mem 
bers have been receiving postcards from 
some of the school children. Evidently 
the Member has been annoyed by the 
children presenting their case to him. I 
want to tell those gentlemen that it is 
not only the children of this land who 
are behind this pregram; this program 
has been endorsed by every farm organ- 
ization in America, it has been endorsed 
by the medical associations, by the health 
authorities, by the association of State 
superintendents of schools, and by 
parent-teacher associations. During my 
service in Congress I have never seen a 
piece of legislation come before the Con- 
gress for consideration that had the 
backing that this bill has from the people 
from one end of this country to the other, 
regardless of rac2, creed, or color. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Con- 
firming what the gentleman has said that 
the Federal Government is shifting re- 
sponsibility more and more to the States, 
as I understand it from the bill during 
1945 and 1947 the Federal Government 
matches dollar for dollar with the States, 
but in 1948 it is $2 the States put up to 
the Government’s one, and in 1949 and 
1950 $3 and after that $4. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Thatis right. We 
start out with a 50-50 proposition, then 
increase the contribution of the States. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. In view of the fact 
that we are approaching the end of the 
1946 fiscal year I presume that the com- 
mittee intends to offer an amendment to 
change the year to 1947 instead of 1946 
and the other years accordingly? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman is 
correct. This program has been tried. 
It has been tested by the American peo- 
ple, and we bring to you today the en- 
dorsements of the farm organizations, of 
the civic organizations, of the school or- 
ganizations, and of the parent-teachers 


I yield to the gen- 
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associations, asking you to make this a 
permanent program so they can plan 
ahead of time and not labor under a pro- 
gram that may be cut off next year or 
the year after. They want some perma- 
nency placed in this program, and when 
you make it a permanent program in a 
few years you will see the program ex- 
tended to every school in America. The 
reason it has not been extended in the 
10-year period to all the schools of Amer- 
ica has been due to the fact that it has 
been a temporary program. I do not 
know of any program that will accom- 
plish more. When you look at the figures 
presented by Selective Service you will 
find that chiefly due to malnutrition 40 
percent of the boys of America, when 
called to the colors, were rejected be- 
cause of physical defects brought about 
largely by malnutrition during youth. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. In making these funds 
available to purchase wholesome food for 
our school children, will the sale of soft 
drinks, candy, or gum on the school 
premises be in any way affected? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It is not the in- 
tention of this proposed legislation to in- 
terfere in any way with the sale or con- 
sumption of any other wholesome foods 
and beverages made available on the 
school premises. It is the purpose of this 
program to provide a minimum nutri- 
tional standard. It is desirable to have 
available additional foods which would 
raise this standard. 

Pursuant to authority granted in the 
House I file as a part of my remarks 
the following endorsements of the bill: 

First. Endorsement of the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange, the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. 

Second. Endorsement of Charles W. 
Holman, secretary, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 

Third. National Farmers Union. 

Fourth. Paul C. Stark, Director, Food 
Distribution Programs Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 

F.fth. National School Lunchroom 
Conference. 

+ AMERICAN FARM BurEAU FEDERA- 

TION, NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
P2oDUCERS FELERATION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER CCOPERA- 
TIVES, THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
February 14, 1946. 
To Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

The school-lunch program has the unani- 
mous endorsement of all major farm organi- 
zations. Its principles are embodied in H. R. 
3370 by Representative JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, a bill to establish a permanent sys- 
tem of Federal-State supported lunches for 
school children. Among the reasons why we 
favor enactment of this measure are: 

Control of the program rests in the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It places on a permanent instead of a year- 
to-year basis a program that already has 
proved its value in the improved nutrition of 
children. With a permanent program as- 
sured, additional schools will be encouraged 
to install equipment. Thus the program 
should produce increasing results for the ex- 
penditure involved. 
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The school-lunch program in general as- 
sures increased food consumption and con- 
sequently enlarged market for some farm 
products. 

The annual appropriation of $50,000,000 in 
title I does not put any additional strain 
upon Federal finances since about this 
amount has been annually spent by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from funds authorized 
by the Congress. 

The proportion of State funds to that of 
Federal funds is increased each year until, 
in 1950 and thereafter, the States will be 
bearing 80 percent of the total ccst. 

As revised and reported, the bill in the 
main incorporates the recommendations of 
the farm organizations. 

For the above reasons we hope that you 
will give us your support in carrying on and 
expanding the school-lunch work which al- 
ready is helping more than 8,000,000 children. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
By JoHN H. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
By CHas. W. HOLMAN, Secretary. 
AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, 
By EpwIn A. O'NEAL, President. 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By A.S. Goss, Master. 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1946. 


LEGISLATIVE LETTER—CALL FOR ACTION 
HELP PASS PERMANENT SCHOOL-LUNCH BILL 


Every person receiving this “Call for ac- 
tion” is requested immediately to go into 
action in support of the Flannagan perma- 
nent school-lunch bill, H. R. 3370. This bill 
approved by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has now been given right-of-way by 
the House Rules Committee, and will come 
before the House for a vote within the next 
10 days to 2 weeks, or less. 

The Flannagan bill is of utmost importance 
to dairy farmers. For the past 10 years Fed- 
eral support of school lunches has been an 
important means of disposing of temporary 
surpluses of farm products. Last year, with- 
out consideration of any surplus problem, 
30.2 percent of all funds expended for school 
lunches purchased dairy products. For milk 
alone these purchases amounted to 23.2 per- 
cent of all expenditures 

In the past, Federal support of school 
lunches has depended upon year-to-year ap- 
propriations by the Congress. The Flanna- 
gan bill authorizes an annual appropriation 
of not to exceed $50,000,000 to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for food purchases, and not to 
exceed $15,000,000 a year to the United States 
Office of Education—all to be used in con- 
junction with State appropriations for nutri- 
tional education work, and financial as- 
sistance in setting up mechanical facilities 
in schools to provide hot lunches for the 
children. The bill requires the States to 
match funds, dollar for dollar in 1946 and 
1947, $2 of State funds for $1 of Federal 
funds in 1948, $3 of State funds for $1 of 
Federal funds in 1949 and 1950, and there- 
after a rate of $4 for $1. 

All of the national farm organizations in- 
cluding the Federation are supporting the 
Flannagan bill. It has widespread support 
from the National Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and other educational, civic and business 
groups. Despite this support there is a sub- 
stantial opposition within the Congress. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Let your Representatives know the views 
of your organization immediately. Urge 
every member of your legislative committee, 


XCII——93 
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your directors, and other local leaders to 
write individual letters at once. Let us know 
the response you get, but the immediate need 
is action. 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary, the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 


——— 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1946. 
Congressman JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLANNAGAN: Our organ- 
ization wants you to know and requests you 
to make a matter of record before final action 
is taken on the school-lunch bill (H. R. 3370), 
which carries your name as sponsor, that 
we are solidly behind it. 

We support the principles of the measure 
in the interest of improving the nutrition of 
our future citizens and in the interest of 
helping to eliminate agricultural surplus 
problems and thereby maintain an agricul- 
tural economy based on full production. That 
is what the farmers of this country want. 
They oppose a return to restricted produc- 
tion. 

Any surplus disposal program requires 
Federal buying operations. The amount of 
funds provided in your bill are, in our opin- 
ion, inadequate and we are not wholly satis- 
fied with the matching provisions. Never- 
theless we consider the passage of the meas- 
ure vital. The school-lunch program must 
not be allowed to lapse, and we hope that in 
the debate on the legislation Congress will 
be persuaded substantially to increase the 
funds available for it. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES G. PATION, 
President National Farmers Union. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 18, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. FLANNAGAN: I am very pleased 
to comply with your request of February 15 
for my personal views with regard to per- 
manent school-lunch legislation as embodied 
in H. R. 3370. 

The school-lunch program over the past 
10 years has received Federal assistance in the 
form of commodities and in addition, more 
recently, cash reimbursement for food items 
bought locally. It is my sincere belief that 
this Federal assistance is essential to the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the program and 
may be looked upon as a pump-priming oper- 
ation to-enable schools to plan locally for a 
community school-lunch program. 

The school-lunch program reaches a two- 
fold goal in that it improves the nutrition of 
the Nation’s children and provides an ex- 
panded market for agricultural commodities. 
Records compiled by the Selective Service 
during World War II have indicated that a 
large percentage of rejections could be 
traced to nutritional defects. A proper lunch 
at school, providing from one-third to one- 
half of the daily nutritional requirements, 
would undoubtedly have done much to cor- 
rect this situation if it had been available 
generally to these ycung men during their 
early years. The school-lunch program pro- 
vides a market for agricultural commodities 
both immediately and for the future. It pro- 
vides an immediate outlet for large quanti- 
ties of meat, eggs, butter, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables and other foods. Further- 
more, through its influence upon the dietary 
habits of the children and the families from 
which they come, expanded markets for many 
of these foods will be obtained continuously. 

It is my sincere belief, therefore, that the 
school-lunch program is sound and should 
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receive Federal assistance along the lines set 
forth in H. R. 3370. 
Very truly yours, 
Pau. C. STarK, 
Director, Food Distribution 
Programs Branch. 
























































































FEBRUARY 9, 1946. 

Whereas a national school-lunchroom con- 
ference, including representatives from State 
departments of education, nutritionists, par- 
ents’ organizations, and farm and civic groups 
from 32 States of the Union, is being held at 
Chicago; and 
Whereas House bill 3370 and Senate bill 962 
are pending action by Congress; and 
Whereas favorable action on such bills 
would insure a program to provide nutritious 
and body-building lunches for all school 
children; and 
Whereas this program, started as an emer- 
gency measure, has become a great aid to the 
farmers in the orderly distribution of farm 
products and expansion of farm markets, as 
well as a spur to commerce and industry; 
and 
Whereas this program will help to prevent 

a recurrence in the future of a condition of 
malnutrition disclosed by National Selective 
Service records; and 
Whereas this program will give much- 
needed financial assistance to the develop- 
ment of a program of nutrition education, 
administered through State educational 
channels, which will result in improvement 
of the health and well-being of all school 
children: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this body, assembled at Chi- 
cago, hereby respectfully urge the Members 
of Congress to take favorable action on these 
bills. 
Wayne Dent, Superintendent, Bay Public 
Schools, Bay, Ark.; R. R. Brourink, 
Superintendent, Fort Morgan Public 
Schools, School District No. 3, Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; Chris Huigen, Manager 

of Cafeteria, Fort Morgan Public 
Schools, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Mrs. Eu- 

gene P. Callaghan, National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 

D. C.; Charles Holman, Secretary, the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Thelma G. Flanagan, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Tallahas- 

see, Fla.; Mrs. Lucille T. Watson, State. 
Director of School-Lunch Programs, 

State Department of Education, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Miss Rita Devlin, Director 

of School Lunchrooms, Springfield 
Roard of Education, Springfield, II1.; 
Stelle W. Graff, Supervisor of School- 
Lunch Program, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill: 

Noble Puffer, County Superintendent 

of Schools, Cook County, Ill.; Walter 
Hayes, 921 South Barr Street, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; George Van Horne, Busi- 

ness Manager. Evansville Board of Edu- 
cation, Evansville, Ind.; Dr. Grace M. 
Augustine, Institution Management 
Department, Iowa State College, Ames 

Iowa; Mrs. Helen McCleery Hubler, 
Director, Home Economics and Lunch- 
rooms, Des Moines Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa.; Mrs. Bessie Brooks West 
President of American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Institution Management De- 
partment, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kans.; Miss Elizabeth A. Suth- 
erland, Director of Department ‘of 
School Lunches, Louisville Board of 
Education, 1519 South Sixth Street, 
Louisville 8, Ky.; Watson Armstrong. 

State Director of Vocational Educatiqn 

of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky.; Jack Bol- 

well, School-Lunch Director, Newport 
Board of Education, Newport, Mains 
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William P. Cooper, Director, Allegany 
County School-Lunch Program, Barton 
High School, Barton, Md.; Miss Marie 
Mount, School-Lunch Representative 
of American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, University of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md.; L. A. Wiles, Divisional Di- 
rector, Department of the Budget and 
School Lunchrooms, Detroit Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Irene 
Netz, State Department of Health, Di- 
vision of Child Hygiene, University 
Campus, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; A. R. 
Taylor, Supervisor of School-Lunch 
Program, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, Supervisor of 
School Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Jackson, 
Miss.; George Mueller, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Kansas City School District, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Barton L. Kline, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gothen- 
burg, Nebr.; Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan, 
Professor of Home Economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y.; Col. Harvey Allen, 
Director, Bureau of School Lunches, 
Board of Education, New York City, 
N. Y.; Margaret E. Prentice, Chairman, 
School Lunch Supervisors, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Al- 
bany 1, N. Y.; Miss Betsy Curtis, Super- 
visor of Lunch Rooms, Cincinnati 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Miss Bernita Marlow, Supervisor of 
Cafeterias. Toledo Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio; Miss Ruth E. Pool, 
Supervisor of School Lunch Program, 
State Department of Public Welfare; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Frances Liv- 
ingston Hoag, Adviser of School 
Lunches, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Hon. P. 
Ernest E. Dupre, Mayor, city of Woon- 
socket, R. I.; Roger B. Leduc, Acting 
Mayor, city of Woonsocket, R. I.; J.C. 
Doggette, Brunson Public Schools, 
Office of Superintendent, Brunson, S. 
C.; W. H. Garrison, Supervisor of School 
Lunch Program, State Department of 
Education, Columbia, S. C.; Mrs. Ann 
H. Dick, Cafeteria Supervisor Public 
Schools, 624 Lamar Street, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Frances Mae Nave, Supervisor 
of School Lunch Program, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Frances Daniel, 
Director, School Cafeterias, Wichita 
Falls Board cf Education, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; Miss Bena Hoskins, Lunch- 
room Director, Fort Worth Board of 
Education, Fort’ Worth, Tex.; Miss 
Grace Moffett, Lunchroom Director, 
San Antonio Board of Education, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Rcdney A. Ashby, 
Supervisor of School Lunch Program, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss Lula 
Clegg, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wasatch County School District, Board 
of Education, Heber City, Utah; Miss 
Clematis K. Gardner, Director of Cafe- 
terias, Richmond Public Schools, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Vernon A. Bachor, Super- 
intendent of Valley Schools, Valley, 
Wash.; Martha Bonar, Supervisor of 
School Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Miss Mable Bush, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.; 
Guy P. Franck, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baggs Board of Education, 
Baggs, Wyo.; Gladys E. Hall, Executive 
Secretary, American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mary T. Kavanaugh, School 
Lunch Representative, Chicago Die- 
tetic Association, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Ethel Austin Martin, Director, Nutri- 
tion Service, National Dairy Council, 





111 North Canal Street, Chicago, Il.; 
Margaret Garibaldi, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago Nutrition Forum, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Alice Cooley, President, Na- 
tional Dairy Council, Representative, 
Illinois Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Agnes Peterson, Nutri- 
tionist, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Inez S. Wilson, Executive 
Editor, What’s New in Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, Ill.; Marie Casteen, 
Editor, School Lunchroom Section, 
What’s New in Home Economics, Chi- 
cago, Ill; F. O. Washam, Director, 
Bureau of Lunch Rooms, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
L. Robert Mellin, Member, Board of 
Education, city of Chicago; Mary 
Marks, Director, Bureau of Household 
Arts, Chicago Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill.; Joseph B. Meegan, Back 
of the Yards Council, Chicago, Ill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL}. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, there is probably not a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives who 
is better qualified than I, a father who 
ras six children in the school systems 
of this country, to speak of the advan- 
tages of a hot lunch every noon for every 
school child. I want to say that there 
is no principle which should be more 
loudly heralded than to give every child 
the opportunity to have a hot lunch, to 
aid in nutrition, building both mind and 
body. However, under the present ar- 
rangement, I, for one, cannot take advan- 
tage of this program because I cannot 
afford it. I cannot afford 25 cents a day 
for each one of my six children to get 
a hot lunch, and if I cannot afford it, 
there are a good many others in the 
same position. I say that one of the 
weaknesses of this whole program is that 
it is still out of reach of the average 
family, and there is no opportunity pre- 
sented so that a person can buy his child 
a good, hot lunch, at a reasonable cost. 

IT hope this bill will clarify such a sit- 
uation, but I have seen no evidence of 
it yet. I cannot for the life of me see 
why it should cost 20, or 25, or 30 cents 
for every child to buy a hot lunch, when 
we are appropriating millions of dollars 
today to put a program of this kind over. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill, if there is any child in 
the gentleman’s district unable to buy a 
school lunch, it is given to him free of 
charge. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If that 
is the case, it should extend to just about 
everybody, because I do not know of any- 
body who could dig down into his pocket 
day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, and pay the prices 
they charge for school lunches at some 
of these cafeterias in Washington. I 
want to go on record now to say that if 
we are appropriating vast sums of money 
for school lunches, that money should 
not be diverted in administration or in 
directing or management to some other 


I yield 
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source but should be directed toward 
bringing down the cost of school lunches 
not to just a few but to every child who 
is going to take advantage of this pro- 
gram. 

I am not so sure that there will not be 
some discrimination, the way this bill is 
written. We must proceed cautiously 
in order to guarantee that every school 
child will be able to take advantage of 
this program regardless of his race, 
creed, or color. I think you have left 
an opportunity in this bill for discrimi- 
nation to raise its head and to thwart 
people of certain races from participa- 
tion. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I find on page 
207 the form of application and contract 
put out by the War Food Administration. 
Question 6 is “Estimated average daily 
attendance: White —, Negro —, other—, 
total——.”. Why is it that the color of 
the child must be furnished in this appli- 
cation for Federal funds? 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman makes a good point. Race 
or religion should not enter into it. The 


children of all colors and all creeds 
should be considered equal. If we are 
going to participate in a fair program 
of hot lunches for school children 
throughout the country we should not 
have to draw the line on any school or 
any group. I am going to scrutinize 
this bill very carefully, and I want to see 
a universal and just plan for school 
lunches adopted before I cast my vote 
for it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a proposal upon which the House of 
Representatives is being asked to indi- 
cate its desires today for the first time. 
You have had this identical subject mat- 
ter before you year after year for 10 
years. You have voted nearly every year 
on the question, first, of whether you 
would adopt a rule waiving points of 
order against the school-lunch pro- 
gram, and you have adopted those rules. 
You have next voted upon whether or not 
you would adopt amendments to strike 
the school-lunch-program funds from 
the agricultural appropriation bill, and 
you have always refused to strike them 
from the bill. So that you are not today 
making an initial decision on this subject 
matter, you are simply deciding whether 
or not you will continue the type of pro- 
gram which you have heretofore author- 
ized and provided for time after time 
again in the passage of agricultural ap- 
propriation bills. It is true the pending 
measure proposes some changes in the 
plan, some increase in State and local 
matching, and an appropriation to the 
Office of Education not heretofore car- 
ried; but on the whole the principle in- 
volved is substantially the same. 

Men and women who have voted to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars to 
assure a proper diet to children in for- 
eign lands should think twice before they 
oppose a proposal to spend $65,000,000 
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for a similar purpose for the children of 
the United States. 

Personally, I think it is a wonderful 
program. It has worked in such a way 
as to occasion no criticism, so far as I 
have known, from any source in this 
country so far as any charge of discrim- 
ination or inefficiency in the handling of 
any funds is concerned. I feel that if 
there had been basis for criticism, it cer- 
tainly would have been called to the at- 
tention of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations which in drafting 
agriculture appropriation bills have 
made provision for the continuance of 
this program. Any effort to amend the 
plan in substance, by changing provisions 
under which it has been carried on here- 
tofore, by the injection of racial or other 
issues of that type, is an effort only to 
destroy the program and to have the 
legislation in such form as to prevent its 
receiving the vote of those whose votes 
are necessary in order that it shall be 
enacted. I certainly hope that gentle- 
men will not be misled by the efforts of 
those who, in an effort to appeal to racial 
groups, seek to inject such issues. They 
have not sought to inject them hereto- 
fore in connection with the enactment 
of legislation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram on agriculture appropriation bills, 
and it seems to me there is no reason why 
they should seek to inject them now. 

This is a program, as has been stated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which envisions for the next fis- 
cal year this type of service to approxi- 
mately 10,700,000 school children. In the 
present fiscal year, 6,600,000 approxi- 
mately have been benefited by the pro- 
gram. It is not a matter of doles or do- 
nations to children except insofar as 
school trustees may decide that certain 
children in their school districts are un- 
able to defray the very small cost of the 
lunch which is served. Even in such 
cases, the lunch is accorded them in such 
a way as not to have the resemblance of 
charity in that they are permitted by 
personal services in connection with the 
preparation and serving of food to earn, 
in a way at least, the lunches which are 
served to them. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. Am I correct in under- 
standing that title I of this bill is essen- 
tially the program that has been in op- 
eration for the last 10 years? 

Mr. TARVER. That is true. 

Mr. JUDD. Then title II is different 
from what we have had previously? 

Mr. TARVER. Thatistrue. Thatisa 
new program which is being set up by the 
bill. Insofar as I am concerned, I do not 
feel that title II is essential to carry on 
the program in the way in which it has 
been carried on heretofore. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. TARVER. I have but little time 
and I feel unable to yield further to the 
gentleman at this time. 

Mr. JUDD. It is not fair to say that 
this program is just a continuation be- 
cause We are making a decision today 
with reference to title II. Title lis a 
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continuation and title II is a new pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TARVER. The question before 
you today is whether or not you are going 
to legislatively authorize this program. 
You have voted time after time on sub- 
stantially that question. There are 
some amendments which might be pro- 
posed to thi bill which I would feel 
obliged to support, but I do not feel I 
am in a position to revise the judgment 
of the Committee on Agriculture which 
has spent days and weeks studying this 
proposition and has brought here for our 
consideration the best bill that it was 
capable of drafting. Conflicting view- 
points of members of that committee had 
to be reconciled in order to have any bill 
reported. Conflicting viewpoints of 
Members of the House with regard to 
some features of the proposed legislation 
must be reconciled if any bill is to pass 
this House. I, for one, shall not insist 
that it be in the exact form in which I 
would have it before giving it my sup- 
port. 

I shall not, therefore, because of my 
feeling that the bill might be amended 
in certain particulars without harmful 
effect on ihe program and perhaps even 
with benefit, vote against the measure. 
If the measure is not in the shape in 
which you think it ought to be, offer the 
amendments you think should be adopt- 
ed. We should authorize this program 
legislatively; if not in this form, then try 
to devise by amendment the form in 
which you think it should be enacted. 
But do not destroy the entire program by 
failure to enact any bill at all. If you do 
that, then I assume you will not make 
the usual appropriation next week in the 
consideration of the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill for carrying on 
the program. So that unless you pass 
some legislation today, either in the form 
in which it is presented or in some 
amended form, you would be in effect 
destroying this very important and use- 
ful program. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further 

Mr. TARVER. I cannot yield further 
at this time. 

These lunches are inexpensive. The 
class A lunch costs the Government 9 
cents; a class B lunch is 6 cents; and a 
class C lunch 2 cents. The program 
started originally in an effort to aid in 
the disposition of surplus agricultural 
commodities. If you will examine the 
language of the pending bill you will find 
that that idea is still carried out by the 
pending legislation. It has been very 
helpful in affording a market for certain 
agricultural commodities, as well as help- 
ful in improving the health of millions 
of school] children in the United States. 

Now, gentlemen talk of economy. I 
understand one gentleman has made the 
statement this morning that this pro- 
gram might result in an expense of half 
a billion dollars a year. That, of course, 
is absolutely impossible, because under 
the language of the bill the totals of the 
authorizations under the two titles are 
only $65,000,000, and the program could 
not exceed that amount in cost. 

Now, you have voted year after year 
on bills which it has been my privilege 
























































































to bring before you from the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
for the expenditures in the aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars to deal 
with Bangs disease, with tuberculosis in 
cattle, with hog cholera, and with vari- 
ous types of diseases which affect various 
types of domestic animals. That, of 
course, is important, but is it more im- 
portant than the work of trying to do 
something to protect and promote the 
health of the school children of the 
United States? You can call it a social- 
istic program, if you so desire. If it is 
socialism, then I am for it, nevertheless, 
because it has proven its value. The 
fact that it may be dubbed as Socialistic 
in character has no weight with me, for 
I know from evidence which I have had 
before my committee, from evidence 
which I have observed in visiting some 
of the schools in my State where the 
program has been carried on, that it is 
resulting in vast benefit to the school 
children of this country, far out of pro- 
portion to the amount of expenditure 
involved. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is there 
any difference in the formula with ref- 
erence to the apportionment to the 
States in this bill than we have been 
using in the past 10 years? 

Mr. TARVER. No, except this bill 

akes it specific as to the considerations 
which shall govern in the distribution of 
the funds. Without that having been 
made specific in the language we have 
carried in the appropriation bills, that 
method of procedure has been substan- 
tially followed heretofore. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That has 
been the practice, has it? 

Mr. TARVER. That has been the 
practice heretofore. 

I certainly hope that the Committee 
may approve the bill in substantially the 
form in which it has been submitted, 
although as far as I am concerned I 
would be willing to support some types 
of amendment, but not amendments that 
would inject questions calculated only to 
kill the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
school lunch bill has had a rather rig- 
orous and stormy journey through the 
Committee on Agriculture. When it 
came before our committee—H. R. 3143, 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN], May 7, 1945—it was not a 
$50 000,000 bill; it was a $100,000,000 bill. 
I might say to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Ohio [|Mr. Vorys] that when 
it came there it included the antidis- 
crimination clause. That clause read to 
the effect that the funds could not be 
employed so as to discriminate between 
race, creed, ‘color, or national origin of 
children or different types of schools, and 
so forth. 

Concession after concession had to be 
made to get a favorable report from the 
Agriculture Committee on this bill. The 
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Committee on Agriculture naturally 
should be closer to the farm than any 
other committee in this House. It real- 
ized that this, after ail, is not much of a 
bill to dispose of agricultural surpluses, 
and some of us who are rather old- 
fashioned—and many of us who live in 
Ohio—remember the famous test case 
where the farmer carried the 49-cent 
wheat penalty through the courts, and 
got a favorable verdict from two United 
States judges only to be reversed when 
it got to the Supreme Court on the theory 
that what the Government subsidizes 
it controls. On that very theory, this 
title II of the bill which provides $15,- 
090,000 to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to set up this program within our 
schools means eventual Federal control 
of the school systems of the country. 
It means that he is taking over a pro- 
gram that has been carried on for many 
years in our schools; and we were reluc- 
tant enough to let the program get out of 
the hands of our local schools. There 
was a feeling of pride in the children 
when at lunch time they ate food that 
comes from their own farms, something 
quite different from what they would 
have by being bottle-fed by the United 
States. 

So I say to you if you have some ap- 
prehensions that this bill is meant to 
feed something other than the child’s 
alimentary canal you are right in your 
conclusion, because you will find, I think, 
as the farmers of my State did in the 
matter of the wheat program—they 
never voted for the wheat program but 
the court said that the majority of them 
had, and that they were under it and 
participated in it. 

If you participate in this thing you will 
find that under title II you have lost con- 
trol of your free public-school system 
when the Commissioner of Education 
gets it well organized. You will find that 
it is the eyes and the ears o¢ these school 
children of America that they want to 
feed, wrapping their purposes up as they 
always do in a “do-gooding” language. 
Good, wholesome food for the children is 
secondary with them. 

We have had some strange things take 
place in the Agriculture Committee. We 
have had unnatural mothers advocate 
turning children of 315 and even 2 years 
of age over to the care of the state. I 
wonder how far we are away from test- 
tube babies and raising them in a brood- 
er like we do chicks? Has not a natural 
mother or parent of a child enough love 
for it to feed it? 

I would say to my colleague from New 
York that I would not eat any lunch at 
noon myself if it meant no lunch for 
those children of his. We know that 
it is not that bad at all. But, seriously, 
through all of this aura of sanctity 
that has been thrown around this thing 
is the story of one concession after an- 
other to get it report-d out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. And of five mem- 
bers who voted for this bill in the com- 
mittee, two were in Europe. There were 
five absentees, though a large majority 
of the committee was present in the room 
when this was reported. 

This matching program starts out 
1-1, then 2-1, then 3-1, and then a 4-1 
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program to get it out, and we can reason- 
ably infer that before long the matching 
will be in inverted proportion, putting 
the States on the short end of matching 
instead. 

This bill will go over to the other body. 
It was originally a $100,000,000 proposi- 
tion, but it provides for less than one- 
quarter of the children of the United 
States. It can well cost a quarter of a 
billion dollars if you put it into universal 
application, especially with the rising 
cost of living. Even granting that this 
matching program is going to continue 
it does not require a State or a school to 
put up their matching in money. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLEVENGER. I have but a 


minute left. 
time. 

This does not require any matching of 
money. The Federal contribution can 
be matched with services of one kind or 
another which are charged for, while 
Uncle Sam puts up the money. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am interested, 
and the gentleman, too, is interested in 
the cost of the program. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man recall any testimony before our 
committee as to what the bill would ac- 
tually cost? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Last year, ac- 
cording to the figures of the War Food 
Administration, 4,466,000 participated. 
That is about one-fourth of the children 
of school age in the United States; so you 
can easily multiply the cost by 4. But 
who can measure the loss of control of 
the public-school systems of America as 
these termites chisel away and chisel 
away into our public schools and at all 
the other public institutions of America? 
It is something to think about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I supported the original 
school-lunch program wherein agricul- 
tural surpluses were to be used for the 
school children of our country. It is 
rather difficult to oppose a program that 
will supply free food or good iunches 
for the school children of America, but 
there are certain features of this bill 
which I feel should be given careful con- 
sideration here today because the pro- 
gram is being made a permanent propo- 
sition. 

I still favor school lunches, but I do 
not favor the creation of a new bureauc- 
racy in Washington to tell the people 
of this country what they must do. I 
refer to title II of the bill in particular 
which creates a new department in the 
Bureau of Education. I will be frank 
about this matter. I will support the 
first part of the bill because it deals 
directly with food for school lunches. 
It means the distribution of food and 
the money with which to. purchase it. 
This is really a continuation of the pres- 
ent program, although the idea of farm 
surpluses has been largely eliminated. 


I will yield later if I have 
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However, under title II of the bill 
you will find that a new agency is cre- 
ated within the Bureau of Education to 
supervise the distribution of $15,000,- 
000 every year to the States provided 
the States adopt a certain approved plan 
in connection with nutrition and the 
distribution of food; $175,000 of the 
$15,000,000 is authorized to take care of 
the expenses of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The amount $175,000 is small as 
we deal with money nowadays, but $175,- 
009 is just the beginning for the Bureau 
of Education. You may look for addi- 
tional requests as the program expands 
itself in the years to come and eventu- 
ally we will have another large bureau 
in Washington to carry out policies and 
make further suggestions, which finally 
becomes a chart to tell the people what 
they have to eat and what-they must do 
in order to secure Federal funds. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a rather interest- 
ing thing to analyze how the idea for a 
permanent school-lunch program had its 
inception. A certain manufacturer of 
cafeteria equipment in Chicago got the 
idea that it would be a good thing for 
this country if he could start the pro- 
gram and sell his high-priced cafeteria 
equipment to the schools of the United 
States under standards set up by some 
official in Washington. He is strong for 
the Bureau of Education, especially as 
to the type of equipment and the type 
of everything they are using, including 
the matter of diet. Of course, they have 
to train and hire dietitians, nutrition- 
ists, and others to formulate and issue 
the specifications. 

When this bill was up for considera- 
tion in our committee there was not very 
much said about it. However, in my 20 
years in Congress I have never seen such 
an intensive campaign for any similar 
bill. After I told one of the proponents 
of the iegislation a few days ago that I 
intended to offer a motion to strike out 
title II, I was flooded with telegrams 
to “please leave title II in the bill.” I 
believe that the House should have the 
right to vote on the question of whether 
or not they want to establish another 
bureau here in Washington, and I am 
therefore going to offer an amendment 
to strike out title II of the bill. I think 
we can materially improve the legisla- 
tion, because it is quite apparent that 
the school-lunch idea will pass, but let 
us not create another agency in Wash- 
ington to add to hundreds of agencies 
now existing that are eating out of the 
taxpayers’ pocketbook. 

I therefore trust that we can eliminate 
title II of the bill and then enact title I 
to actually provide for school lunches for 
worthy children. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, a few 
days ago a man who usually can make 
the headlines out in Iowa told the people 
out there that the heifers and the pigs in 
Iowa were better fed than the children 
in Washington. This raised quite a 
storm back here among people who per- 
haps know all about the children of 
Washington but who do not know how 
they feed heifers and pigs in Iowa. Nev- 
ertheless I think the statement is true. 
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I believe the farmers of the country and 
the people generally know more about 
diet for the welfare of livestock than they 
do about the necessary diet for a child. 
It is a very crude comparison, but it is a 
fact. We have spent millions of dollars 
in determining how to feed and care for 
livestock, but very little has been done by 
the Federal Government to determine 
just what constitutes an adequate hu- 
man diet. 

I am in favor of this legislation. As 
the gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. CLEVEN- 
GER] said, it did have a long and tough 
journey through our committee and I 
sincerely hope that no amendments will 
be offered that will weaken the bill. It is 
my opinion that any further amend- 
ments might defeat the bill even though 
they were offered in all sincerity to im- 
prove it. 

Perhaps one of the greatest educa- 
tional factors that has come out of this 
war is the discovery of what a balanced 
diet can contribute to the health of an 
individual. Because of this experience I 
think that we ought to think in terms of 
national human welfare. As the chair- 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] said, 40 
percent of the boys of this Nation, when 
they were called upon to serve their 
country, could not pass the required 
physical examination. 

To improve the physical standards of 
the youth of this Nation it is, in my opin- 
ion, the responsibility of Government. 
I do not want the Department of Educa- 
tion to take over any responsibilities 
that belong to the State any more than 
anyone else. It is a step in the right 
direction and should be implemented. 

It is my opinion that this country will 
be better able to defend itself, if it 
should be called upon to do so, by raising 
the physical standards of the youth of 
the Nation than by compulsory military 
training, 

I think we should forget about some 
of this compulsory military training at 
this time and lend our efforts to bettering 
the lot of the people who someday might 
be called upon to defend our country. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. MayI say to the gentle- 
man that I can agree with the general 
theory of reduction of Government ex- 
penses. I think that when the time 
comes we will all be for that. But cer- 
tainly we are in a reconversion period, 
and during such period we necessarily 
have to expend a certain amount of 
money in order to act as a cushion, more 
or less, against the many complex prob- 
lems and troubles that are ahead of us. 
Most especially is this true insofar as our 
care, treatment, and obligations to our 
veterans is concerned. I am likewise 
against a lot of bureaus, as has been so 
well put here by our Republican Mem- 
bers and conservative Democrats alike, 
but when you boil the whole thing down, 
I want to go on record as saying that if 
it takes 15 bureaus or if we have to ex- 
pend $100,000,000 instead of $50,000,000 
to see that this humane program is 
carried through, I am for the bill, be- 
cause I know full well that with this 





program—a smile will replace an un- 
happy expression of a child—a red rose 
color will supplant a pale or “pallored” 
look, and health will rule out an emaci- 
ated, undernourished condition of our 
school children. America owes this to 
our youth. 

Mr. GRANGER. I am glad to get the 
gentleman’s observation. I think the 
gentleman: expresses the opinion of a 
great many people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am asking the 
gentleman for some information con- 
cerning a certain feature of this bill 
which I find described in the committee 
report. I find on page 7 of the commit- 
tee report near the top of the page this 
language: 

The agencies, organizations, or institutions 
which may qualify as nonprofit child care 
centers under this section, and thereby re- 
ceive funds for a lunch program operated 
not for profit, are nonprofit community cen- 
ters, settlement houses, children's homes, 
child-aid centers, child day-care centers, 
playgrounds, bcys’ or girls’ clubs, summer 
camps, or similar centers. 


Is that not a very wide field, much of it 
extending far beyond the school system? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes, I agree with the 
gentleman. I think that is true. But 
after all, we are dealing with children. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps _ the 
gentleman would say whether it includes 
the Boy Scouts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, if I am allowed, I will try to 
answer the inquiry of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, as I think 
that part of the inclusion of that lan- 
guage in the bill was an attempt to take 
care of the foster homes in this coun- 
try. The other groups were added on. 
In this country there are 2,240 foster 
homes, with an enrollment of 242,000 
children. These children need and de- 
serve nourishment just as much as any 
other children in America. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I notice in this 
same portion of the committee report 
that the language goes on to say that the 
term “nonprofit child-care center’ does 
not include an orphanage. I had under- 
stood that an orphanage was pretty 
close to a foster-child home. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The fos- 
ter homes are supposed to be in the bill. 
That gives me a good starting point, be- 
cause I have not been so much interested 
in what is in this bill as I have been in 
trying to get the bill out here on the 
floor of the House. 

It has been brought out that for 10 
years we have not had a chance really 
to discuss this bill. As a matter of fact, 
over $1,000,000,000 has been appropri- 
ated for this and other purposes since I 
have been a Member of this House and I, 
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as a minority Member, did not have a 
word to say about it. I do not like to go 
home and say, “They spent a billion dol- 
lars down there but I could not even have 
an opportunity to say anything about it.” 
As a matter of fact, a Member of the ma- 
jority party could not say anything about 
it either if the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations did not happen to 
want to give him the time to discuss it 
when it came back here after the con- 
ference report came back from the other 
body. Ido not believe we need the Mon- 
roney suggestions for improvement of 
House rules as much as we need to fol- 
low just some of the rules of fairness in 
legislation. We have had altogether too 
much sleight-of-hand legislation during 
the past few years. We have too many 
millions and billions added to the appro- 
priations after the legislation leaves this 
body. 

Let us forget all about the benefits to 
the grocer and that he is going to make 
so much money selling. Let us forget 
all about the farmers who are going to 
make so much money producing the food 
because, after all, forty or fifty million 
dollars, if it all went for food and fiber, 
would not amount to much since the peo- 
ple of this country pay forty or fifty 
million dollars a year for food and fiber. 
The question to consider is the child 
itself. Is this good for the future citi- 
zens of America? That, to me, is the 
big issue which is involved. Is this an 
attempt and will this result in better 
boys and better girls in America? I 
might say that I received a wire from a 
man whom I have known for many vears 
who wired for me to vote for the school- 
lunch program. I more or less face- 
tiously, wired him kack. He happens to 
be the secretary of a milk producers’ 
association. He is selling milk and this 
would be getting rid of the surplus milk 
and it would be fine for him and the 
members of his association. So I wired 
him and told him I understood they were 
going to use pov'dered whole milk in this 
school-lunch program. Powdered whole 
milk can and will furnish milk to the 
schools at 8 or 9 cents a quart—just as 
good milk as you ever saw in a bottle 
in your life. Talking about nutrition, 
there is a nutritional fact that can be 
brought home to these children. I asked 
him if he would be in favor of the bill 
if they use powdered whole milk. I re- 
ceived his answer. He said he was not 
interested in it if they used powdered 
whole milk because he did 1o0t think the 
children were going to like that pow- 
dered whole milk. Then he was not 
satisfied with sending me the wire, but 
he wrote me a letter telling me all about 
it. From a nutritional standpoint, no 
man, woman, or child in the world can 
say that powdered whole milk is not just 
exactly as nutritious and just exactly as 
beneficial to “he children of this country 
as it would be if it came in an ordinary 
bottle. I say for that reason let us not 
be influenced by any objective except the 
objective of the future of the children 
of this country. That is the basis on 
which we should vote on this legislation. 
I expect to support the bill, but title II 
must be clarified to merit this support. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSH!M]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
may I take this time to read as part of 
my remarks a very brief resolution passed 
by delegates from 32 States this past 
week? 

FEBRUARY 9, 1946. 

Whereas a national school lunchroom con- 
ference including representatives from State 
departments of education, nutritionists, par- 
ents’ organizations, and farm and civic 
groups from 32 States of the Union is being 
held at Chicago; and 

Whereas House bill 3370 and Senate bill 
962 are pending action by Congress, and 
whereas favorable action on such bills would 
insure a program to provide nutritious and 
body-building lunches for all school chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas this program, started as an emer- 
gency measure, has become a great aid to 
the farmers in the orderly distribution of 
farm products and expansion of farm mar- 
kets, as well as a spur to commerce and 
industry; and 

Whereas this program will help to prevent 
a recurrence in the future of a condition 
of malnutrition disclosed by National Selec- 
tive Service records; and 

Whereas this program will give much 
needed financial assistance to the develop- 
ment of a program of nutrition education, 
administered through State educational 
channels, which will result in improvement 
of the health and well-being of all school 
children: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this body, assembled at 
Chicago, hereby respectfully urge the Mem- 
bers of Congress to take favorable action on 
these bills. 

Wayne Dent, Superintendent, Bay Public 
Schools, Bay, Ark.; R. R. Brourink, Su- 
perintendent, Fort Morgan Public 
Schools, School District No. 3, Fort 
Morgan, Colo.; Chris Huigen, Man- 
eger of Cafeteria, Fort Morgan 
Public Schools, Fort Morgan, Colo.; 
Mrs. Eugene P. Callaghan, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles Holman, 
Secretary, the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Thelma G. Flanagan, 
Supervisor of School-Lunch Program, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fia.; Mrs. Lucille T. 
Watson, State Director of School- 
Lunch Programs, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Rita 
Devlin, Director of School Lunchrooms, 
Springfield Board of Education, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Stelle W. Graff, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, I1l.; Noble Puffer, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cook County, 
il.; Walter Hayes, 921 South Barr 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind.; George Van 
Horne, Business Manager, Evansville 
Board of Education, Evansville, Ind.; 
Dr. Grace M. Augustine, Institution 
Management Department, Iowa State 
College, Amos, Iowa.; Mrs. Helen Mc- 
Cleery Hubler, Director, Home Eco- 
nomics and Lunchrooms, Des Moines 
Public Schoois, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. Bessie Brooks West, President of 
American Dietetic Association, Institu- 
tion Management Department, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans.; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Sutherland, Director of 
Department of School Lunches, Louis- 
ville Board of Education, 1519 South 
Sixth Street, Louisville 8, Ky.; Watson 
Armstrong, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Jack Bolwell, School-Lunch 
Director, Newport Board of Education, 
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Newport, Maine; William P. Cooper, 
Director, Allegany County School- 
Lunch Program, Barton High School, 
Barton, Md.; Miss Marie Mount, 
School-Lunch Representative of Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md.; L. A. Wiles, Divisional Director, 
Department of the Budget and School 
Lunchrooms, Detroit Board of Educa- 
ition, Detroit, Mich.; Miss Irene Netz, 
State Department of Health, Division 
of Child Hygiene, University Campus, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn.; A. R. Tay- 
lor, Supervisor of School-Lunch 
Programs, State Department of 
Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Miss Eleanor Wilson, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Jackson, 
Miss.; George Mueller, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Kansas City School District, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Barton L. Kline, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Gothenburg, 
»Nebr.; Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, N. Y¥.; Col. Harvey Allen, 
Director, Bureau of School Lunches, 
Board of Education, New York City, 
N. Y.; Margaret E. Prentice, Chairman, 
School Lunch Supervisors, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Miss Betsy Curtis, Super- 
visor of Lunch Rooms, Cincinnati 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Miss Bernita Marlow, Supervisor of 
Cafeterias, Toledo Board of Education, 
Toledo, Ohio; Miss Ruth E. Pool, Su- 
pervisor of School-Lunch Program, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Frances Liv- 
ingston Hoag, Advisor of School 
Lunches, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Hon. Ernest 
E. Dupre, Mayor, city of Woonsocket, 
R. L; Lir. Roger B. Leduc, Acting 
Mayor, city of Woonsocket, R. I.; Mr. 
J. C. Doggette, Brunson Public Schools, 
Office of Superintendent, Brunson, 
S.C.; Mr. W. H. Garrison, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, S. C.; 
Mrs. Ann H. Dick, Cafeteria Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Frances Mae Nave, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Frances Daniel, Director, 
School Cafeterias, Wichita Falls Board 
of Ecucation, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Miss 
Bena Hoskins, Lunchroom Director, 
Fort Worth Board of Education, Port 
Worth, Tex.; Miss Grace Moffett, 
Lunchroom Director, San Antonio 
Board of Education, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Mr. Rodney A. Ashby, Supervisor of 
School-Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Sait Lake 
City, Utah; Miss Lula Clegg, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Wasatch County 
School District, Board of Education, 
Heber City, Utah; Miss Clematis K. 
Gardner, Director of Cafeterias, Rich- 
mond Public Schools, Richmond, Va.; 
Mr. Vernon A. Bacher, Superintendent 
of Valley Schools, Valley, Wash.; 
Martha Bonar, Supervisor of School- 
Lunch Program, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Miss Maybell G. Bush, Elementary Su- 
pervisor, State Departmert of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis.; Guy P. 
Franck, Superintendent of Schools, 
Baggs Board of Education, Baggs, 
Wyo.; Gladys E. Hall, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Dietetic Association, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mary T. Kavanaugh, 
School-Lunch Representative, Chicago 
Dietetic Association, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
Ethel Austin Martin, Director, Nutri- 
tion Service, National Dairy Council, 
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Chicago, [l.; Margaret Garibaldi, 
Executive Secretary, Chicago Nutrition 
Forum, Chicago, Ill.; Alice Cooley, 
President, National Dairy Council, 
Representative, Illinois Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Chicago, Ill.; Agnes 
Peterson, Nutritionist, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, II1.; 
Inez 8S. Wilson, Executive Editor, 
“What's New in Home Economics,” 
Chicago, Ill.; Marie Casteen, Editor, 
School Lunchroom Section, “What’s 
New in Home Economics,” Chicago, 
Ill.; F. O. Washam, Director, Bureau of 
Lunch Rooms, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. L. Robert 
Mellin, Member, Board of Education, 
city of Chicago; Mary E. Mark, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Household Arts, Chicago 
\Boara of Education, Chicago, Ill.; Jo- 
seph B. Meegan, Back of The Yards 
Council, Chicago, Il. 


The resolution is signed by representa- 
tives from 32 States. 

The Agriculture Committee consid- 
ered all these matters. This bill itself 
does not meet all the requirements that 
some of us would like to have it meet. 
But this is a good bill. It has been care- 
fully studied out by not only the mem- 
bers of this committee but by various 
agencies and various groups who ap- 
peared before the committee. I trust you 
will vote for it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. H11u}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
interesting bill. I may say the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture did go into every 
detail of this measure. I think we satis- 
fied ourselves as to what this measure 
means. 

I was quite interested in what the gen- 
tleman from Georgia |Mr. Tarver] had 
to say. I think he is quite right. If my 
memory serves me correctly, about a year 
ago someone stood up on this floor and 
asked the Members this question: “Is 
there any Member who wishes to make 
a point of order against this appropria- 
tion for hot school lunches for the boys 
and girls?” Not a single Member on the 
floor exercised his right. Now, because 
we bring in legislation to make this some- 
what of an integrated, cooperative pro- 
gram, we find many of the Members 
who think it is their right and privilege— 
and it is—to oppose making this a per- 
manent part of our program. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] men- 
tioned that we had spent thousands of 
dollars on other matters, all directed 
from Washington. I ask you how you 
would take care of livestock diseases, and 
what proper method of dealing with hog 
cholera, TB in dairy cattle, and so forth, 
unless we had a proper center from 
which it could be operated and organ- 
ized. There is no argument that is worth 
listening to that will tell you the great 
Government of the United States is such 
a big bad bear as some of you would make 
us think. This Government is just as 
good as we make it and not a bit better. 
It is just as evil as you shall haveit. We, 
the people, determine this. 

Now, this is a good measure. For 10 
years this House has supported appro- 
priations for this activity. Today we 
would like to organize it into some sys- 
tematic program and send it out to the 
communities in these United States and 
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ask them if they would like to cooperate 
with one another and with the State and 
work out a plan of hot school lunches 
which this United States Government 
would give them the opportunity to em- 
race. 

eer. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman says the 
Committee on Agriculture has studied it 
carefully. Did you consult with the Com- 
mittee on Education? Title II has to do 
with the Commissioner of Education. 
Our committee happens to be in the proc- 
ess of a considerable study of the entire 
functions of the United States Office of 
Education. I go along with you on title 
[ne 

Mr. HILL. Are you making a speech 
or asking me a question? 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman think 
that title II and title I are on a par? 

Mr. HILL. I think they both belong in 
this bill, and 7 shall not support any 
amendment to strike out title II, because 
in title II we are trying to set up this 
program. There is nothing the matter 
with title II, regardless of all the argu- 
ments you hear to the contrary. It does 
not set up a new department. I ask you 
to read the bill. I refuse to yield further, 
Mr. Chairman, 

This dees not set up any new depart- 
ment, and you cannot find it anywhere 
in the bill. If you can, you take your 
own time and show me where it is. 

Another thing I would like to mention 
is, How do you get this program to work? 
You only get it to work by starting at the 
grass roots. In other words, the local 
school community must cooperate. If 
they do not want this program, if they 
do not wish to take any part in it, they 
do not have to. That is the American 
way. I believe we should leave the op- 
eration of these activities to the people 
back home. This is a bill where you have 
a chance to say you are in favor. of the 
local people in school directing this 
program. 

I would like to say to you, regardless of 
what opinion you may have, this measure 
says that the dollars appropriated by the 
Federal Government shall gradually de- 
crease until the Federal Government is 
only paying 20 cents out of a dollar and 
the local people are paying 80 cents. I 
hope the time will come when the whole 
dollar the Federal Government appro- 
priates will be eliminated. It can be done 
if we will use a little judgment this 
afternoon in setting up this organization. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. As a matter of 
fact, the whole proposition in this bill 
is to get things so that the States will 
take over and the Federal Government 
get out? 

Mr. HILL. Of course. It sets up that 
program as plain as any legislation can 
be stated. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to thank the gentleman for his remarks, 
and to say that as far as title II is con- 
cerned, and all the questions asked about 





title II, that title II makes absolutely no 
change in the present educational system 
in this Nation. All it provides is $15,000,- 
000 which may be made available for this 
purpose to State agencies as they now 
exist. 

Mr. HILL. But in making it available 
to State agencies, the State agencies 
must go out and find local communities 
which will accept responsibility of carry- 
ing on this pregram. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. HILL. What can be more cooper- 
ative than that? Do you have a better 
program to offer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arizona |Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. Chairman,I am 
heartily supporting this legislation. Asa 
schoolman and as a parent, I have seen 
its effectiveness and realize in part its 
great social value. Like many of my col- 
leagues I, too, have received communica- 
tions from my State urging me to support 
the school-lunch program. This urging 
is entirely unnecessary, for I am glad to 
do so and have done so every time the 
subject matter has come before the House 
during my membership in it. 

I heard it said by one of the opponents 
that this is a socialistic idea, and I heard 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tar- 
VER] say, “If this is socialistic, I am for it 
notwithstanding,” which leads me to be- 
lieve that the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia understands clearly such 
loose labeling as the expressions, “social- 
istic” and “communistic” indicate. Mr. 
Chairman, as some would express it, the 
whole public-school system is socialistic 
or, as those using modern terminology 
would say, is communistic. Just think 
of it. Horace Mann got the jump on 
Moscow and started this general idea 100 
years ago. This branding, or name call- 
ing, is another illustration of the clever 
American political game of switching 
labels. 

In a committee only a few hours ago I 
was exasperated to the point of express- 
ing myself rather forcefully about this 
confusion of terms and switching of 
labels. We were discussing the nature of 
our Government under the American 
Constitution, and I found it necessary to 
quote from William Tyler Page’s the 
American Creed, that “ours is a democ- 
racy in a republic,” and I went further to 
expand on my views about as follows: 

If one will scan his eyes over America’s 
political development, he will note that 
through the years in a perfectly constitu- 
tional manner, changes in the nature of 
our Government have been taking place in 
the direction of a pure democracy. We have 
not attained a pure democracy by any means 
and maybe it will be years before we attain 
@& pure democracy here if we ever do attain 
it. However, the greatest statesmen and 
thinkers in all of America’s history have 
aided and abetted the move in the direction 
of a pure demccracy—in making meaningful 
the phrase “we the people do ordain and 
establish.” The men and women who have 
aided in this work during more than 150 
years extend from Thomas Jefferson, Benja- 
min Franklin, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, Frances E. Willard, Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt, Robert M. La Follette, Wood- 
row Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt down 
to the present occupant of the White House. 
This list comprises only a few of the very 
many public servants who have worked in 
the direction of making this a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
and truly expressive of the popular will. 


So much for what may properly be 
said to be democratic and American and 
what is un-American. Our colleague 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Grancer] 
spoke sincerely, contrasting care of live- 
stock and children. It is true that in 
parts of our country livestock is cared 
for with more consideration than our 
human offspring. Through the years I 
have seen such instances and I can well 
imagine they still exist. Which reminds 
me of the well-known Greek cynic, Di- 
ogenes, who was not nearly so much of a 
fool as some people think. Diogenes 
went down from Athens to Corinth and 
attended a country fair. The weather 
at that time was rather chilly and old 
Diogenes saw some prize young animals 
wrapped up in blankets to keep them 
warm, but he noticed that the children 
were fanning around in the breeze vir- 
tually naked. Old Diogenes remarked: 
“In this place it is better to be a man’s 
ram than to be his son.” The same 
thought has occurred to me in various 
parts of our country at such fairs, and 
that long before I ever read about Di- 
ogenes. 

What a shameful thing that “this 
greatest and richest Nation on earth in 
its micshtiest crisis and in its hour of 
direst need, as during this and the other 
World War should find so large a pro- 
portion of our young men physically un- 
fit for military service, mostly because 
they had not had enough to eat. That 
is a sobering fact and there is no denying 
it. My two sons were regarded as fit to 
put on the uniform and to be able to take 
what punishment the war had for them. 
They did not have the benefit of hot 
school lunches, for I cannot forget that 
during the twenties and the early thir- 
ties, in the midst of the great depres- 
sion, their father as a school teacher did 
not have the cash to pay for hot lunches. 
Yet I do recall that their mother worked 
her fingers off to see that they had the 
equivalent of a hot lunch and that they 
grew in stature, strength, and stamina 
which later enabled them to take part in 
the strenuous cruelties of war. The sad 
thing is that not all mothers of that 
generation of soldiers had opportunity 
or ability to do as much for their sons, 
and hot school lunches were not fur- 
nished all the millions whose fighting 
strength was needed to preserve us from 
the cohorts of hell. Call on them to die, 
yes, but do not help them to live and 
grow. 

Some suggestions were made a mo- 
ment ago urging more hot lunches pre- 
pared by the good women who aid our 
public-school teachers, and demanding 
less of military drill by the Army drill- 
masters in order to give us the type of 
young men physically able as well as 
mentally equipped to uphold the Nation 
in peace and preserve it in war. I verily 
believe this is a wise suggestion. AS a 
proud supporter of our public-school sys- 
tem, knowing the men and women who 
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function in it, and the greater host of 
men and women, parents who aid its 
functioning, I believe it is economy and 
wisdom to provide such a program as this 
hot-lunch program, both for the grow- 
ing minds and bodies of our children. 
Call it socialistic if you will, and brand 
it communistic if you wish; the idea does 
not come out of Moscow, but was devel- 
oped in the minds and spirits of some 
of the greatest of Americans of whom 
Thomas Jefferson and Horace Mann 
were but leaders. Again I wish to ex- 
press my emphatic support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, title II 
of the bill has been the subject matter 
of some criticism. You will, of course, 
work your own will with regard to that 
titie. I have no desire to undertake to 
influence you against your better judg- 
ment, but I did think I might be able 
to contribute something to the discus- 
sion by giving you the philosophy of 
the committee in including title II in 
the bill. 

You will notice that the bill authorizes 
a total appropriation for the school- 
lunch program of $50,000,000. That is 
the maximum amount. Then the bill 
sets up a progressive increase in the 
contribution to be made by the States, 
first, 50-50, then 2 to 1, then 3 to 1, 
then 4 to 1. It is not contemplated by 
the committee that the $50,000,000 
would be reduced in the years to come 
by reason of increased State contribu- 
tions, but rather that the program in 
the States will be expanded and that 
more schools will come in under the 
program. Consequently, where it will 
begin as a 50-50 proposition, which 
mekes it a $100,000.000 program, it is 
contemplated that within 4 years it will 
be a $250,000,000 program with the Fed- 
eral Government still contributing only 
the original $50,000,000, but the States, 
by reason of expansion of the program, 
contributing $200,000,000. 

Title II has, one might say, three main 
purposes: First, to aid the States in the 
necessary expansion of the program. 
It is not best to have some schools in a 
community in the program and others 
outside. I am sure every Member will 
agree that they should all be treated 
alike if possible. So the first purpose of 
title II is to provide funds for the ex- 

ansion of the program within the 
States. Secondly, it was the thinking 
of the committee, and it is my thinking 
too, if you are going to feed a child a 
balanced diet, and title I provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may set up 
minimum standards of diet—you have 
not done a complete job unless you pro- 
vide some instruction to the child as to 
why he is being required to eat so much 
of this and so much of that. It was our 
thinking, therefore, that in addition to 
feeding the child a balanced diet that 
we should spend a few dollars in teach- 
ing the child why he eats carrots, why 
he eats spinach, or why he should not 
merely have bread and butter or bread 
and sirup, or something else. It seems 
to me it is a most worth-while part of 
the program. 
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Then, third, it provides training for 
the supervisors who operate the school- 
lunch program. If you will go into the 
school lunchrooms in your districts, you 
will often find a person in charge who is 
merely a nice, accommodating lady; she 
has no educational background in diet or 
nutrition; she is not a home economist; 
and it was our thought that while you 
might employ an untrained person, let 
us say, for $75 a month, it would prob- 
ably take $150 a month to employ a 
trained dietitian to supervise the prepa- 
ration of the school lunches and a bal- 
anced diet. If we are going into this— 
and you want to decide here today 
whether or not you are going to estab- 
lish school lunches as a permanent pro- 
gram—certainly you should do a com- 
plete job; not only provide the money 
for the food but some to help expand the 
program, some to teach the child the 
value of a balanced diet, some to find 
and train supervisors to administer the 
program in the school, and to aid the 
school where necessary in buying some 
of the necessary utensils. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, as some 
Members have expressed it to me, it 
would be rather inconsistent to buy the 
food to feed the child, but make no con- 
tribution whatever to securing the neces- 
sary tools and utensils for preparing and 
serving the food. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I take it, under this bill, 
if an appropriation is authorized, it will 
be allocated to the States under a certain 
formula? 

Mr. PACE. It is set up in the bill. 

Mr. MAY. What happens in the event 
an allocation is made to a State and the 
State does not match the funds? 

Mr..PACE. Then the bill provides it 
shall be reallocated under the original 
formula to the other States. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. We are not only 
speaking of children here, but we are 
speaking of those who will be the moth- 
ers and fathers of America in a few 
years. 

Mr. PACE. Yes; and it is good for 
them when they leave the schools to have 
some understanding and appreciation of 
what a balanced diet means to the human 
body. 

This is not a perfect bill. I hope we 
may be able to strike frum the bill the 
provisions which include private schools, 
community centers, boys’ clubs, and the 
like. Public funds should be limited to 
public institutions. 

You have been appropriating for this 
program for the last 10 years without any 
authority of law. This bill is offered to 
provide you the opportunity to decide 
whether or not the program should be 
continued and made permanent. I hope 
you will perfect the bill and pass it, 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Crairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, n° one dis- 
putes the desirability of good school 
lunches as a part of the educational pro- 
gram, but the providing of these lunches 
is a State function in which the Federal 
Government should have no part. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 3370 is unsound 
from the standpoint of national policy 
and is founded, at least in part, upon a 
completely untimely premise. Further- 
more, it is so badly drewn as to be replete 
with entirely unworkable provisions. 
The bill should be decisively defeated. 

I have some experience with school 
lunches. For 8 years I was a member of 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York, inclusive of 2 years as presi- 
dent, immediately preceding my election 
to the House of Representatives. This is 
the largest school system in the world, 
with an enrollment of nearly 2 million 
pupils. During my service for the board 
I acted for several years as chairman of a 
special committee on the school-lunch 
situation. 

The President of the United States and 
all the other high officials of Government 
are filling the newspapcrs with their fears 
of inflation and with their advocacy of 
measures which they hope will control 
it. The basic cause of inflation is 15 
years of unbridled deficit spending by 
the Federal Government. This bill will 
further unbalance the Federal Budget 
at a time when State treasuries are bulg- 
ing with money. For that reason alone, 
the bill should be defeated. 

This bill comes before the House im- 
mediately following a pronouncement by 
the President of the United States that 
large sections of the world are facing 
starvation and that it will be necessary 
for the United States to economize in 
its food consumption if rampant starva- 
tion is to be prevented. Yet this hill 
states in its declaration of policy that 
one of its principal purposes is “to en- 
courage the domestic consumption of 
nutritious agricultvral commodities and 
other food.” Could anything be more 
contradictory? Truly, we are living in 
an Alice-in-Wonderland era of economic 
delirium. 

The time at my disposal is short. I 
now proceed to some of the particular 
provisions embraced in this bill. 

The formula for distribution on page 3 
grants no recognition to the fact that 
the cost of living varies in different sec- 
tions of the United States. The fact 
that a machinist in the State of Con- 
necticut must have a higher rate of in- 
come than a farm hand in the State of 
Mississippi is one of the determining 
factors in the distribution of funds under 
this bill. Mississippi participates on a 
preferential basis. Reference to the list 
of States on pages 9 and 10 of the re- 
port will indicate the interesting anom- 
aly that the greatest food-producing 
States in the Nation, inclusive of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, 
will receive preference in the distribu- 
tion of this Federal money for school 
lunches. Does that make sense? 

Under the terms of this bill, the most 
expensive private schools in the country 
are eligible for Federal aid in their lunch 
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programs. Imagine appropriating Fed- 
eral money to provide lunches for pupils 
at Miss Madeira’s School in the environs 
of Washington or at the Baldwin School 
near Philadelphia, or at the Taft School 
or St. Paul’s in New England. This is 
exemplification of the carelessness with 
which this bill is drawn. 

Section 103 reenacts the provisions of 
previous laws whereby the Federal au- 
thorities can and have bought and 
shipped to the States food which the 
schools neither wanted nor needed, nor 
could even use. 

Accounting procedures under the bill 
are equally dizzy. The States in comput- 
ing their contribution may place values 
upon donated services, supplies, facili- 
ties, and equipment. The report, page 5, 
even states that “proceeds from the sale 
of lunches may be regarded as funds 
from sources within the States.” It 
would be a dull State indeed which could 
not, under such provisions, match the 
Federal contribution without any addi- 
tional expenditures on its own part. 

Section 106 provices that lunches 
shall be served without cost, or at re- 
duced cost, to children who are deter- 
mined by local school authorities to be 
unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. 
Theoretically this is desirable and prop- 
er, but no school system in the country 
possesses the investigatory facilities for 
making this determination. The bill 
thus places a monetary benefit on falsi- 
fication. It begins teaching children at 
the tender age of five that they may eat 
at the bounty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bad bill. It 
deserves nothing but overwhelming de- 
feat. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 
Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman has 


made an excellent statement. May I ask 
the gentleman this question? Is there 
any argument advanced for this bill 
which could not equally be advanced for 
the Federal Government going into the 
mathematical departments and every 
other department of our schools? 


Mr. BUCK. I agree with the gentle- 
man, 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wonder if the gentleman will permit me 
to comment on two or three points he 
made? In the first place he made the 
point vhat there was a food shortage 
throughout the world which is, of course, 
true, but that does not alter the fact that 
there are local surpluses of practically 
all kinds of food throughout the United 
States, and probably always will be. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the most dangerous bills that has 
ever been brought to the floor of the 
House. It is designed to wreck the pub- 
lic-school system of America, first in title 
I, by providing funds that can be allo- 
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cated at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to different States and, 
second, by providing funds that can be 
allocated by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to the different States for the $15,- 
000,000 covered in title II. Those things 
permit the placing of pressure upon the 
local school authorities by the Federal 
Government. That is one of the things 
those who are interested in seeing the 
youngsters of our land get a decent edu- 
cation have always stood against. I hope 
they will stand against it this time. 

There is a most outrageous and out- 
landish set-up here in the light of the 
division of funds. There is an indica- 
tion almost that that division was set up 
with the idea of procuring folks to line 
up for it. I cannot understand some 
things. For instance, the State of New 
York in the previous allotments that have 
been made, with a tremendous number 
of poor children, received an allotment 
totaling not exceeding $6 per head. The 
State of Ohio, with not very far from 
a similar population, received an allot- 
ment in 1945 totaling about $10 a head. 
The State of Texas received an allotment 
totaling about $14 a head. 

I am willing that they should have 
school lunches, but you can have better 
school lunches, better administered, and 
with less waste and less foolishness, if you 


_let it be done right at home by the school 


authorities. Let them run the thing. 
You will have better lunches, you will 
have better care and more interest than 
you will if you have an overlord in Wash- 
ington who will be interested primarily 
in putting bureaucrats on the pay roll. 
That is just the experience this country 
has been through for a long time now. 
There has been tremendous waste in this 
thing. I have seen it in places. There 
has been a crowding of the proposal onto 
schools. There has been an attempt to 
send things to them that they did not 
need. There has been almost a complete 
collapse of any businesslike management 
of the thing. 

I hope the Congress will not authorize 
this kind of operation and that the House 
of Representatives will not put itself on 
record in favor of a scheme that is bound 
to wreck and destroy the public-school 
system of America, which has been our 
pride and joy for 150 years. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, l 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HarLeEss]. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to add my wholehearted en- 
dorsement to the school-lunch program. 
The usefulness of this program has been 
clearly demonstrated, not only during the 
war years but even previous to the war. 
It has become so much a part of our 
schools that to discontinue it now would 
be a shock and a disruption of the orderly 
processes of our education. 

It is not necessary to present an argu- 
ment to you today that an adequate diet 
is essential for our children. However, 
I think it is necessary to mention that 
in some portions of this country an ade- 
quate diet would not be supplied unless 
Federal participation in a school-lunch 
program were continued by this Congress. 
It is no secret since our Selective Service 
System was established in 1940 that cer- 
tain districts in this country contributed 
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in a large measure undernourished 
draftees who could not be used in our 
war program. It is essential for the na- 
tional defense of our country that all of 
the youth of this Nation be properly fed. 
It is not only necessary for the national 
defense, but it is necessary for peacetime 
operations, that the children of this Na- 
tion be given good, wholesome food, that 
they be given a diet that will mature 
their bodies and make it possible for 
them to acquire a complete education. 

We have heard arguments here today 
that the Federal Government, by extend- 
ing itself during peacetime into partici- 
pation in a program of this kind, is 
usurping the functions of the local com- 
munities. We have heard arguments to 
the effect that it is the duty and the re- 
sponsibility of the parents to supply 
lunches for their children. All of these 
arguments fail when we take into con- 
sideration the facts and the nderlying 
principles behind a lunch program as 
outlined in this proposed legislation. 

From the beginning of this national 
program, surplus commodities have been 
used to good advantage. We have gone 
beyond the surplus commodities stage, 
however, and are now more interested in 
establishing an adequate permanent 
lunch program in order to see that the 
children of this Nation have health in 
body and in mind. As a matter of fact, 
I would go even further with Federal par- 
ticipation in our school systems. I think 
the time will come when we will not only 
consider the physical health and strength 
of our children as a Federal project, but 
we will also consider the scholastic train- 
ing as an essential part of the Federal 
responsibility to the people of this Na- 
tion. 

But, as I have previously mentioned 
when it has been so forcibly brought to 
our attention by the Selective Service 
System of this country that in certain 
districts a large percentage of the youth 
of the Nation had been inadequately fed 
and improperly educated, it appears that 
it might be time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and provide not only a 
balanced diet but adequate funds for 
academic training. It is important to 
remember that if one segment of the 
population of this Nation is weak either 
physically or mentally, it affects the 
whole of this Nation. We are not only 
weakened in our national-defense pro- 
gram, but we are weakened in our na- 
tional civilian economy, because with the 
fluid nature of our population under 
modern methods of transportation, it 
is common for the people of this coun- 
try to travel from one part of the Na- 
tion to another andintermingle. There- 
fore, we are constantly rubbing shoul- 
ders with the iiliterate and the physi- 
cally weak because of inadequate schools 
systems in certain sections of this Na- 
tion. 

This particular legislation will make 
our school-lunch program an integral 
part of our school system. It will dis- 
tribute funds on the basis of the ratio of 
children to adults and in proportion to 
the average family income of the various 
States. It will provide a means for the 
handling of surplus agricultural products 
by the Department of Agriculture. It 
retains administrative responsibility 
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through the State and local communi- 
ties. It serves the schools in proportion 
to their needs. It provides for Federal 
supervision in order to have a unified 
program. 

I might summarize this program by 
saying that it provides for an adequate 
nutritional plan for our school systems 
throughout the Nation. A well-balanced 
school lunch will do more to strengthen 
our children physically and make it pos- 
sible for them to obtain a good education 
than any other addition to our school 
system. The school lunch is a system- 
atic means of providing one-third to 
one-half of the children’s daily nutritive 
needs 20 to 22 days a month. I would 
quote Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, as follows: 

If children are to learn proper habits of 
nutrition which will insure well-nourished 
bodies as they grow into adulthood, teach- 
ing must go along with feeding. In order to 
remedy the situation (widespread nutri- 
tional deficiencies) there must be a close tie- 
up between the feeding and teaching pro- 
grams, whereby the school lunch becomes 
an educational experience and the basis for 
instilling good eating habits which will be- 
come a part of the child’s daily life. 


The best investment a community can 
make is to see that its children are ade- 
quately fed while they are attending 
schools and that they acquire habits of 
good eating which will stay with them 
throughout their lives. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill deals with the most im- 
portant crop in America. The most im- 
portant crop is not the cotton of the 
South or the wheat of the Northwest or 
the livestock of the western plains, or 
any of the varied products of New Eng- 
land, but the children of the Nation. 

At times in the past -we have been 
tempted to believe that they have re- 
ceived less attention and a lesser provi- 
sion for Government research and nur- 
ture than some of the other crops of the 
Nation of less vital importance. 

There are two considerations. One is 
the provision by the bill of a market for 
surplus farm products, and the other is 
the effect of this investment in the 
health, happiness, and development of 
the child himself. The first considera- 
tion has been greatly misunderstood and 
rerhaps too strongly emphasized. This 
is not a farm-relief measure. It is not 
a farm price stabilization measure. It 
does not affect one iota the price of farm 
preducts. The testimony before our 
committee from the Department of Agri- 
culture was that whether you had the 
lunch program or did not have the lunch 
program, the price of hogs, the price of 
livestock, and the price of grain was the 
same, with or without it. 

The vital consideration, then, is the 
effect upon the childhood of America. 
We were astonished at the high percent- 
age of young men who were rejected for 
wartime service because of physical dis- 
ability. 

My congressional district had the dubi- 
ous distinction of including the county 
in which a larger percentage of young 
men were rejected for Army service than 
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in any other county in the United States. 
Naturally, it was the subject of wide- 
spread speculation and investigation. It 
was finally determined that the preva- 
lence of physical disability and incom- 
petence for military service was due not 
to environment, not to heredity, not to 
climate, but to faulty nutrition. That 
was the final decision. 

Another astounding feature is the dis- 
crepancy between the proportion of men 
disqualified for Army service in the coun- 
try and in the city. You know, there is 
a general and frequently discussed be- 
lief that one advantage of living on the 
farm—one of the few advantages despite 
the economic discrimination—where 
wages for labor on the farm are the low- 
est, for the longest hours, and the hard- 
est labor in America, and farm income is 
the lowest in proportion to the invest- 
ment of any industry in the Nation, is 
that food is better and more plentiful. 
Frequently you hear people say, “But on 
the farm you at least have plenty to eat.” 
That is not true. The children on the 
farm have less to eat than the children 
in the cities. On the farm, all the good 
eges must go to market because they 
must provide money to pay the interest 
on the mortgage and taxes. If interest 
and taxes are not forthcoming the sheriff 
sells them out. Only the cracked and 
misshapen eggs go to the children on 
many of our farms. 

The children too frequently get only 
skimmed milk because the cream must 
go to market to pay the overhead. Only 
the culled vegetables and fruits go to 
many children on the farm. I am speak- 
ing not from hearsay, but I am speaking 
from observation. Nothing that is sala- 
ble goes to the table on a great many 
of the farms in the country. Everything 
that is salable must go to market so that 
they can take care of the fixed expenses 
which must be met in order for the 
farmer to stay on the farm at all. And 
during the depression, with women and 
children working in the fields as well as 
in the kitchen, even this rigid schedule 
of economy and limited diet was insuffi- 
cient to save the old home place. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very impressed 
with the letter which the chairman read 
from Paul Stark, of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. In my opinion, he 
knows as much about food distribution 
and nutrition as any man in the country. 

Under his supervision last year we 
produced in the victory gardens of the 
country 40 percent of all the vegetables 
consumed in America. It seems an im- 
possible accomplishment to increase the 
production of food to that extent—even 
in time of war—but that was the actual 
record of production of the victory gar- 
den campaign under his administration. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Iam happy to say 
to the gentleman that Mr. Stark will be 
enjoying the same occupation again this 
year. He is in the Department of Agri- 
culture and he has an outstanding rec- 
ord back of him. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I did not 
know that. Evidently he has been draft- 
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ed again. But if he accepts the work 
you have the assurance of an effective 
and efficient management of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, the children of Amer- 
ica are woefully undernourished. Even 
in homes of wealth and high economic 
standards children frequently, through 
allergy or caprice, fail to eat properly 
and the charts of the school-lunch pro- 
grams show an immediate gain is regis- 
tered when hot meals are made available 
at school. A hungry child cannot study 
properly. A poorly nourished child can- 
not learn readily. In providing food we 
are not only nourishing the body and 
producing a sturdier generation of chil- 
dren but we are securing a higher grade 
of scholarship in the schools of the 
Nation. 

In behalf of the children of America, 
who must in a few short years take our 
places on this floor, and in every other 
position of responsibility in government 
and mart and field and factory, we urge 
the passage of this bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me the children of this coun- 
try would be better served if this Con- 
gress would return to sound, economical 
government, rather than to pass a bill 
like this. I am opposed to this bill for 
the same reasons I am opposed to many 
other bills along this line. I am opposed 
to it for two reasons. First, because of 
the situation of the National Treasury; 
and second, because it means the build- 
ing up of another bureau. I think it is 
proper, in fact I think it is our duty in 
this House particularly, to consider the 
financial condition of the Public Treas- 
ury. The national debt isso. -ething like 
$275,000,000,000. The combined debts 
of the 48 States is about $2,400,000,000. 
There never was a time when municipali- 
ties, school districts, cities, and towns 
were in better shape financially. We 
have just gone through a period of un- 
precedented high individual income; yet, 
in the face of all those facts, we now pro- 
pose that the Federal Government shall 
take on an obligation that it formerly did 
not have. 

I appreciate the fact that this calls 
for a rather small sum of money com- 
pared with the amounts we do appro- 
priate, but my objection to it is that it 
will be an excuse for additional appro- 
priations, for other purposes. Ican hear 
groups coming to the Congress and say- 
ing, “Well, you should vote for an appro- 
priation for my group because your group 
got some money.” It makes me think of 
an old neighbor I once had, a very 
wealthy old gentleman, who had a large 
and expensive family. First, he wouid 
buy an expensive roadster for his eldest 
son. hat required a brand new fur coat 
for the eldest daughter, and so on down 
the line. By the time he got down the 
line it was about time for another 
roadster for the eldest son. That was 1 
fine and beautiful system until one day 
the old gentleman woke up and found 
he was bankrupt, and all that family had 
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to go to work. And they discovered they 
had never learned industry and self- 
reliance. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. No. I have 
only 5 minutes. 

This legislation will create another 
bureau. I have seen Members come 
down to the well of this House and shed 
oceans of tears about bureaucracy. I 
shall watch their votes today on this bill 
with some little interest. 

This creates a bureaucracy built, up 
like many are built up, through the 
crant-in-aid process under which the 
Federal Government goes out to the 
citizens in the various States and col- 
lects their money as Federal taxes. 
Then the Federal Government says to 
the States: “We have this money. If 
you will put up an additional amount. 
you may get your own money back, if, 
of course, you let us run this program.” 

Now, what does it mean to the State 
of Iowa? If I understand these figures 
correctly, here is what the State of Iowa 
would get out of it: The proposed ap- 
portionment is $602,800. The amount of 
matching required is $574,500. In other 
words, to get $600,000 we put up $574,000 
and take with it this government bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 

ute. 

The motto of my State is: “Our liber- 
ties we prize, our rights we will main- 
tain.” I do not propose to turn over the 
right now held by my State to another 
Federal bureaucracy. I do not intend 
to sell our liberties for this $26,000 bait. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Just a min- 
ute. The gentleman has had plenty of 
time. 

I believe in school lunches, I believe in 
children having proper food and proper 
education, but whose responsibility is it? 

The responsibility is first upon the 
parents. If they cannot meet it, the 
duty then devolves upon the local com- 
munity, then upon the State and lastly 
upon the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue this afternvon is not whether one 
Member is for and another is against 
school lunches. I know of no one on 
this floor, regardless of the side of the 
aisle on which he serves, who is not in 
favor of school lunches. But the dif- 
ference of opinion comes in determining 
by whom school lunches shall be 
furnished. 

There are those who think it should be 
done by the Federal Government, while 
there are others who think it should be 
a function of the States, and I am on 
that side of this question. 

School lunches is not a new subject for 
the House of Representatives, neither is 
it a new subject for the people of Amer- 
ica. We have had school lunches in the 
State of Michigan for 30 years—long 
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before it was ever heard or echoed in 
these Halls. On two or three occasions 
when this program was inaugurated on 
an annual basis I voted for it on the as- 
sumption—and the promise was at least 
implied—that it would terminate when 
the emergency in this country was over. 
It began with the excuse of disposing of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

I am utterly amazed to see in this re- 
port the statement that this $50,000,000 
will provide a very substantial market 
for agricultural products in this country. 
When we consider that the agricultural 
income of the people of this Nation is 
something like $19,000,000,000, and this 
bill provides for $50,000,000, one finds it 
hard to justify that statement. It is 
untenable. 

Those who believe in the Jeffersonian 
philosophy of keeping government close 
to the people, and I am cne of them, must 
remember that if “this program is 
adopted, to have school lunches financed 
and administered from Washington we 
are destroying local self-government. 
This bill is a new program in two par- 
ticulars—we are making it permanent 
legislation and for the first time in the 
history of the Nation we are empower- 
ing the Office of Education here in Wash- 
ington to control, supervise, and direct 
diets and equipment to be placed in the 
public schools of the United States—— 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PONDERO. Defer for a moment. 
I will yield if I have time. 

One <i the peculiar things I have no- 
ticed in this bill is that in title I there is 
no mention made of public schools as 
such—all children of all schools of all 
religious faiths, even summer camps, are 
included to receive benefits under title I. 
But in title II I notice that the committee 
included the words “public schools only.” 

Why did the committee leave out the 
parochial schools in title II but include 
them in title I? I want somebody in 
their own time to rise and explain to the 
House and to the country why you made 
that difference between the two titles of 
this bill. 

The $15,000,000 to be expended under 
title II is left entirely to the discretion of 
the Commissioner of Education under 
the formula described. While the 
$50,000,000 is to be apportioned among 
the States of the Union by the Federal 
Security Administrator. In either case 
the States must comply with the condi- 
tions set forth in this bill or be denied 
funds for this program. Before we take 
this step another step in the direction of 
centralizing all government in Washing- 
ton, let us pause for a moment and ask 
ourselves this question: Is there any one 
thing in this bill that we are asking the 
Federal Government to do that cannot 
be done by the States? That is the 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is well known that 
no food alone will build a strong body 
unless it is properly chewed. May we 
not also include a program here of State 
medicine and have the Federal Govern- 
ment fix everybody’s teeth? 
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Mr. DONDERO. Oh, yes. That ques- 
tion has already been proposed. 

Another point has been raised here 
this afternoon, and I want to reiterate 
it. Every State in this Union except two 
has a surplus in its treasury. The Fed- 
eral Treasury and the condition of the 
Federal finances being as they are, you 
still seem unwilling to leave this subject 
to the 48 States. You want to centralize 
it here in the Nation’s Capital and add 
to the already staggering national debt. 
I supposed that we just finished fighting 
a global war to destroy the evils of cen- 
tralized government, yet day after day 
we are moving in that direction. That 
is the trend. The Government is all- 
wise. Government is to become the mas- 
ter and the citizen is to become the suh- 
ject and lose his freedom. 

I think that is the issue when we come 
to vote on this bill. It is a bad bill, one 
moving in the wrong direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. Dovuc- 
LAs]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the chief resource of our Nation is 
its youth. Selective Service showed that 
a shocking proportion of our boys grew 
up physically unfit because of malnutri- 
tion. Our present experiment in the 
school-lunch program has focused atten- 
tion upon the direct ratio between such a 
program and the improved work, at- 
tendance and health of the children it 
serves. This in itself should be the con- 
clusive argument for a measure dealing 
with such a precious commodity as our 
boys and girls. But the administrative 
set-up answers the objections of most of 
its opponents. The measure, while 
stimulating this essential program, pro- 
vides for progressive financial responsi- 
bility by the States and administrative 
responsibility under the State agency. 

Among the good features of the bill is 
the nutrition-education program which 
can have a profound benefit upon each 
community. Another excellent feature 
is that it will provide the readiest and 
most socially useful outlet for future 
agricultural surpluses. This will help to 
stabilize farm markets. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the Farm Bureau has 
joined with the civic organizations which 
are supporting this legislation. 

In Illinois, some 1,742 schools now 
operate such programs and serve 557,300 
youngsters. The number of schools for 
the whole Nation is 47,635 and they are 
serving 8,223,900. Hundreds of letters 
and petitions have poured in upon me 
urging the passage of the Flannagan 
bill. This is a pressure group, if you like, 
but one which asks no special favors— 
only the good of the Nation. It is a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish policy which 
begins to economiz2 with its children’s 
welfare. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Ovut- 
LAND}. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of H. R. 3370, the 
bill which would provide assistance to the 
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States in the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation and expansion of 
school-lunch programs. In my opinion a 
measure of this kind is long overdue and 
it is difficult to understand why Congress 
has not enacted legislation of this nature 
many years earlier. The arguments 
which we have listened to this afternoon 
against the bill seem to me to be super- 
ficial and while I do not question the 
sincerity of those who put them forth, I 
do believe that a democratic sense of the 
values would make us all realize that the 
importance of decent and healthful 
lunches for school children are worth far 
more than the money which will be ex- 
pended in the achieving of this program. 
Furthermore, those who cry “Bureauc- 
racy!” have generally raised this same 
cry against every measure during the past 
14 years, which was designed to bring a 
more decent standard of living to the 
American people. Furthermore, as has 
been pointed out, this argument has no 
validity in this case and it is simply a 
smoke screen which has the effect of 
drawing our attention away from the 
merits of the measure under discussion. 

I say that legislation of this type has 
been long overdue. On May 9, 1944, dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress, I intro- 
duced H. R. 4777, a bill to assist the States 
to establish and maintain school-lunch 
programs. This bill had substantially 
the same objectives as the one we are de- 
bating today, and had it been passed at 
that time, I believe we would have been 
carrying out the wishes of those who are 
backing the present measure. In May of 
1944, I wrote a brief statement for the 
newspapers of the Eleventh Congres- 
sional District of California pointing out 
the advantages at that time of a school- 
lunch-program bill. I include that state- 
ment as part of my remarks here, and 
while it is true the war is over, I believe 
the necessity for this type of a program 
is as great today as it was 2 years ago. 
I hope very much that we will pass this 
measure this afternoon by an overwhelm- 
ing margin. 

In March the House of Representa- 
tives struck out of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill all funds for Federal as- 
sistance to the school-lunch program. 
The reaction to this from parent-teacher 
associations, school boards, community 
organizations, and other groups inter- 
ested in this program was immediate and 
positive. From all over the country have 
come urgent requests that your repre- 
sentative do his part in seeing that this 
appropriation is either reinserted in the 
agricultural appropriations bill or pro- 
vided for by separate legislation. 

The secretary of one PTA summarizes 
the situation well in a sentence when she 
writes me that “the future of our country 
depends upon the mental and physical 
strength of our children, who will soon 
take our places.” The need for the pro- 
gram is unquestioned; throughout Amer- 
ica there are thousands upon thousands 
of children who are undernourished and 
to whom the school lunch has been a real 
boon. The coming of the war has inten- 
sified rather than lessened the problem; 
while it is true that wages in many groups 
have increased, it is also true that with 
more mothers working in war factories 
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and transportation problems increased, 
an increasing number of children are 
being sent to school with inadequate pro- 
vision not only for lunch, but in many 
cases for breakfast as well. Experience 
has demonstrated that Federal assistance 
is absolutely essential to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate lunch program; 
without such aid only a small minority 
of the schools of the country can provide 
noon meals for all the children who 
need them. 

After conferring with representatives 
of national organizations, such as the 
Parent-Teacher Association, with repre- 
sentatives of educational groups, and 
with representatives of Federal agencies, 
including the Federal Security Agency, I 
introduced into the House on May 9 a 
comprehensive bill, designed to provide 
Federal funds for a school-lunch pro- 
gram in accordance with a plan which 
is in harmony with the best educational 
and administrative practices. While 
there is not space here to summarize 
adequately the provisions of this bill, 
H. R. 4777, the major points may be 
listed as follows: 

First. Fifty million dollars would be 
mede available annually for the pro- 
gram. 

Second. The program would be ad- 
ministered not by a Washington agency, 
but by the various State departments of 
education, according to State plans made 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
bill and approved by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Thirc. The lunch program would be 
an integral part of the school plan as a 
whole, emphasizing nutritional educa- 
tion, homemaking education, and so 
forth. 

Fourth. Federal funds, after the first 
year, would be matched by the State. 
However, to insure maximum use of 
funds for food, the Federal contribution 
to State administrative costs in each 
State would be limited to 3 percent. 

Fifth. Provision is made that priority 
shall be given to purchase of foods 
designated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as in surplus. 

Thus the bill provides that the school- 
lunch program would be definitely edu- 
cational in character, that it would be 
administered through approved State 
and local educational agencies, and that, 
while using up first those surplus agri- 
cultural commodities available, it would 
by no means be limited to these com- 
modities. 

I believe that this bill would be a 
definite step forward in the school-lunch 
program of the Nation; whether or not 
it will receive serious consideration by 
this session of Congress is as yet an open 
question. There is still a possibility that 
the Senate and House conferees will re- 
store to the agricultural appropriations 
bill all or part of the original funds for 
school lunches, in which case H. R. 4777 
will probably not make much progress 
immediately. However, with the active 
backing that it is receiving from many 
national organizations, I am hopeful that 
eventually such a bill will be enacted into 
permanent law. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. Hotr- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the school-lunch program 
as embodied in the pending bill (H. R. 
3370). 

This bill provides for a permanent 
school-lunch program for the benefit of 
the children of America, for those chil- 
dren from families whose income is too 
small to give them proper nutrition. 

The well-being and health of these 
children justifies ihe expenditures pro- 
vided in the bill. The greatest asset of 
any nation is in the quality of its youth, 
the future citizens upon whom the re- 
sponsibilities we older citizens now carry, 
shall fall. 

The need for permanent legislative 
basis for this program has been demon- 
strated by the emergency, year-to-year 
legislation, under which it has operated 
and by the results obtained. 

It is also sound legislation from the 
standpoint of obtaining a wider distribu- 
tion of our farm food surpluses. Let us 
never again return to the policy of 
destroying food because of the lack of 
proper distribution as long as hunger 
exists in our own Nation or for that 
matter throughout the world. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BIE- 
MILLER }. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with interest to the dis- 
cussions of appropriations for school 
lunches. I want to say that if the mat- 
ter is to be resolved into a dispute be- 
tween States’ rights and children’s 
rights, I am on the side of children’s 
rights. 

There have been a great many state- 
ments made about this bill that border 
on the nonsensical. Let me repeat for 
your calm consideration some of the 
gems of thought which have been thrust 
upon us, on the subject of the school- 
lunch program—a program which, I re- 
mind you, has been in effect in many 
parts of this country for 10 years without 
serious results as yet in undermining our 
democracy. 

I quote: 

It is a question of whether we are going to 


‘adopt that form of socialism which has 


brought poverty and misery, and has brought 
hideous creeping paralysis to the economic 
life of every country that has ever adopted 
it, or whether we are going on as Americans, 
as the greatest, freest, and most prosperous 
country in the world. 


Here is another: Federal aid for the 
school-lunch program would “beat down 
the courage and confidence of those peo- 
ple by this preaching of unfitness to 
govern.” Another gentleman sees in it 
“the menace of statism, which is appar- 
ent all over the world today.” Still an- 
other warns, “When the big bad wolf of 
communism, of statism, of regimenta- 
tion finally gets his yellow fangs into you 
it may be too late to turn backward.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
so brilliantly stated, those words would 
strike a little more terror to our hearts 
if we had not heard them so often. They 
are the same words that were used to 
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fight every reform of the past 13 years, 
or, for that matter, of the past 100 years. 

The same arguments were used in de- 
fense of human slavery, in attacking the 
public-school system, in opposition to 
necessary policies of conservation to 
hoard our natural resources. They were 
hauled out and dusted off again to op- 
pose Federal employment services, un- 
employment insurance, old-age pensions, 
WPA, and Federal relief. The Old Guard 
will continue to wave their tattered ban- 
ner and shake their wooden sword in 
the face of every march of progress. 

Let us not be misled, Mr. Speaker, by 
the assurances of many of these gentle- 
men that all they ask is the right for the 
States and communities to finance a 
school-lunch program. That is not at 
all what they mean. What they want is 
to establish the right of States and com- 
munities not to finance a school-lunch 
program. 

When they insisted that slavery was 
a matter for the States to regulate, they 
meant that it was a matter for the States 
to let alone. When they urged State con- 
servation programs, State social-security 
programs and so on, they meant for the 
most part that the States might choose 
to ignore completely the questions of con- 
servation and social security. 

No, Mr. Chairman, the question before 
us is not whether the school children of 
America shall have State or federally fi- 
nanced school programs; the question is 
whether they shall or shall not get hot 
well-balanced lunches at school. If the 
Federal Government does not give it to 
“a in most communities no one else 
WHI. 

We all know that in the places where 
the school-lunch program is needed most, 
the States and communities are either 
unwilling or unable to provide it. This 
is particularly true in those parts of the 
country where the standard of living is 
low, and food habits poor, resulting in 
poor health and lack of energy and in- 
terest on the part of the children. 

Will those who shout loudly to stop 
the school-lunch program in the interest 
of States’ rights, work equally hard to 
see that the States and communities 
provide hot well-balanced meals for their 
school children? I doubt it? Com- 
munities with high tax levels and active 
parent-teachers’ associations may con- 
tinue it on a local basis, but in the poorer 
sections the kids will be back on cold 
corn pone. 

In many sections the only good meat 
and vegetables the children see are in 
the school lunches. They live on sow 
belly and beans, as their parents did be- 
fore them. And as a result they have not 
enough stamina to take advantage of the 
education the schools want to give them. 
They must be taught to want other 
foods in place of the unhealthy diet they 
are accustomed to, and then to go out 
and work to get other foods. The school 
program of the Federal Government can 
do this for them. The local and State 
governments, and the parents, cannot. 

This program is of great benefit, not 
only to the poorest children, but to chil- 
dren in every walk of life. They form 
proper food habits, and eat more of the 
things they need, than many would at 
home, 
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I remember hearing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who was at the time a Mem- 
ber of this House, speaking in favor of 
similar legislation last year. He said 
that in many farm families, even the 
most prosperous, the mothers had not 
enough time, or in some cases, enough 
knowledge, to prepare proper lunches for 
the children to carry to school. He said 
that he, himself, was a victim of im- 
proper feeding as a child, contracting 
tuberculosis because he did not have 
enough of the protective foods he needed. 

The question of parental status has 
been injected into this discussion. While 
it is irrelevant whether a certain mem- 
ber is a childless bachelor or the grand- 
father of uncounted children, as one 
claimed, I would like to speak as one who 
knows first-hand something about the 
program. 

My own son is enjoying the benefits of 
it at his public school in Montgomery 
County, Md. My wife assures me that he 
eats a larger lunch than he would at 
home because he is stimulated by com- 
panionship, and that he is learning to 
eat foods which he formerly refused. I 
do not consider this as a criticism of 
my wife’s ability to feed my child prop- 
erly, as implied by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bett]. It merely proves 
my point that children from any walk 
of life will benefit from the program. 

Some people seem to feel that it is 
more American for the children to carry 
lunch to school, or go home to eat it. 
If is, of course, impossible for country 
children to go home and inadvisable for 
many in the city to do so. I know that 
in some areas children run home eight 
blocks, spend 10 minutes gulping lunch, 
and run back again. This is, obviously, 
not good for them, nor is a cold lunch 
carried to school as desirable as a hot, 
well-balanced one. The same principle 
applies to lunch pails as to communities; 
the children from the prosperous families 
have ample well-balanced lunches while 
those whose breakfast and supper was 
undoubtedly scanty and overloaded with 
starches will have a skimpy unbalanced 
lunch. 

It was ably pointed out by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] that those who shout halle- 
lujah for States’ rights at the expense of 
the children are more than willing to ac- 
cept Federal aid to maintain the health 
of their hogs and cattle. Hog cholera and 
Bang’s disease are suitable subjects for 
Federal appropriations, but malnutrition 
and tuberculosis among children are not. 
Why? 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to reiterate my 
opening statement, that when the line is 
drawn between States’ rights and chil- 
dren’s rights, Iam on the side of the chil- 
dren. I do not consider appropriating 
funds to give milk and fruit to hungry 
kids an act which will undermine our 
democracy. The thing which is much 
more likely to undermine our democracy 
is to let the kids grow up hungry and ig- 
norant, hating their Government instead 
of loving and respecting it. The school- 
lunch program will help the children to 
know that the Government is interested 
in their welfare, and is not just a cold and 
remote agency in which they have no 
interest. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doyte}. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, surely 
Members who are opposing this bill, and 
yet who frankly admit that school 
lunches are fundamentally necessary and 
sound in the life of the children of our 
Nation, do not claim that the expendi- 
ture of the small sum of $175,000 in ad- 
ministering the bill will set up a Federal 
bureaucracy. The committee report 
shows just the contrary. For the bill 
would be totally administered in the 
already and long-established Federal 
Department of Education. I notice that 
some of the Members who have spoken 
this day against this bill on the grounds 
that they feared the creation of or 
strengthening of a Federal department 
as contradistinguished to a State admin- 
istration of these school lunches, did not 
hesitate to vote for the Case bill the other 
day, which bill actually set up a great 
Federal expense and a new Federal 
department. 

It is time that the humanitarian obli- 
gations and responsibilities of Govern- 
ment be given proper accord and place- 
ment by this Congress. That is one of 
the reasons I am for this bill. We have 
heretofore canceled excise-profits taxes, 
which was clearly in the interests of men 
accumulating more material wealth. 
Then, we rescinded the land-grant bill, 
and that too was for the primary purpose 
of making it possible for the accumula- 
tion of more material profits and gain. 

Now, it is late to begin doing so; but, 
nevertheless, we must begin to give 
ascendancy to the security of the mind, 
spirit, and body of the children and adults 
of America. This bill only applies to the 
children of America between the ages of 
5 and 17 years inclusive These are the 
children who might be generally termed 
as the underprivileged or those who have 
less advantage for economic security and 
otherwise. - Nor is this any intended in- 
sult or reflection upon these fine young- 
sters or upon their parents. I do not 
understand why some gentlemen oppose 
this bill and read on the floor of this 
House their prepared speeches, saying 
that this bill would provide hot lunches 
for children in “exclusive schools” in the 
Nation. Clearly, by so doing, these Mem- 
bers refer to profit-making schools in- 
stead of non-profit-making schools or 
child-aid or child-care centers. I call 
their attention to page 3, line 19 of the 
bill wherein the language states: 

For the purposes of this title, “sch« 
means any public nonprofit private sch 
of high-school grade or under. 


Furthermore, there is nothing com- 
pulsory about any State having to join 
in this cooperative program with the 
Federal Government. Nor can _ the 
Federal Government distribute a singl 
ounce of grain or food in any locality or 
any State in the Nation until or unless 
that State and that locality and that 
local school or governmental unit of 
a nonprofit group in that locality, has 
first set up its own functioning for hot 
lunches. Then, and only then, will the 
food to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment become available. Only on the 
initiative of the local unit and the States 
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themselves will the Federal Government 
do anything therein. Furthermore, the 
committee report shows on page 5 a 
gradual lessening of Federal aid in this 
worth-while program. For it shows that 
the payments of Federal aid and assist- 
ance to the States are further condi- 
tioned by the State matching the grant 
during each year from sources within 
the State according to the following 
ratio: 

Fiscal year 1946 and 1947, $1 for $1. 

Fiscal year 1948, $1 for $2. 


Fiscal year 1949 and 1950, $1 for $3. 
Thereafter, $1 for $4. 


How, then, can Members claim this 
institutes the beginning of an additional 
and a permanent Federal bureaucracy. 
The fact is that the bill, by its text, 
clearly shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment deliberately and systematically will 
withdraw funds as rapidly as specifically 
provided over a term of years. 

Having heard some Members of this 
House speak against this bill this day, 
I believe I have heard some of these 
same Members speak for, and have seen 
some of them vote for, millions and 
millions of dollars for the purpose of 
protecting live stock, or finding out the 
best feeds for their cattle or their pork 
in their various States. Why, then, can 
they oppose placing the physical welfare 
of our Nation’s children ahead of their 
own cattle or their own farms and cattle 
ranges? Nor is it any answer to the 
worthy objectives of this bill for Mem- 
bers to argue that it is a State function. 
I agree that it is a State function, and 
this bill does not take away from the 
States any of their functioning. It 
merely strengthens their financial re- 
sources for their own States, function- 
ing in their own State jurisdiction. 
There is no intendment, nor attitude, 
either directly or indirectly expressed, to 
have the Federal Government take over 
anything from any State or any local 
unit of government or from any “non- 
profit” school or group. 

I have not had one single objection to 
this proposal from the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional District of California; but, I 
have had a large number of individual 
letters and group communications from 
parents and school patrons and such in 
favor of it. Long before I was in Con- 
gress I saw the beneficent results of this 
program in my own native State of Cali- 
fornia. Let us not continue to hazard 
the physical well-being of our Nation, in 
time of a national emergency, by reason 
of continuing to place the breed and 
health of our cattle ahead of the health 
and physical security and stability of our 
children. Let’s place humanitarian in- 
terests on a par at least with where we 
have already placed the accumulation of 
material wealth. Gentlemen, the real 
wealth of our Nation is not our cattle—it 
is our children. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard the pros and cons of this proposed 
school-luncheon bill. I think the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DonpDErRo] 
has probably given us one of the coolest, 
sanest, and most logical arguments that 
has been presented on this proposition. 
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It is not a question of penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. It is not a question of 
whether we should have school lunches 
or not. It is simply a question as to who 
shall provide the school lunches, as the 
gentleman from Michigan stated very 
clearly. 

I am opposed to this bill. I am op- 
posed to the provisions of the bill, and I 
am saying that from the standpoint of 
30 years as a school man, 15 years of 
which I had charge of a school system, 
and we carried on school lunches. I 
know what school lunches mean to the 
children from foreign homes, as we call 
them here, in an industrial community 
with 17 different nationalities. If any- 
one knows anything about the benefit of 
school lunches I ought to, at least. Iam 
opposed to this program. I consicer this 
a hybrid bill. What do I mean by a 
hybrid bill? Well, it mixes agricultural 
problems with educational problems. It 
has policies in it that bear upon agricul- 
ture and naturally belong in the Agri- 
cultural Committee of this House. 
it has educational policies, particularly 
title II, which do not belong in the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House but be- 
long entirely in the Educational Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Educational 
Committee of the House has never even 
been given consideration on title II. 

The genial majority leader, in arguing 
this bill under the rule, stated that it 
was a question of dollars on one side 
and human values on the other. That is 
not the question at issue at all in this 
bill. The question at issue is who should 
put up the dollars to take care of the 
human values. Also, the genial major- 
ity leader gave quite an illustration of a 
fine community in the center of Chicago. 
He eulogized that community and said, 
“Why, it was an excellent community.” 
The only reason it was an excellent com- 
munity was because the people in that 
community joined together to solve their 
own problems, including the school 
lunches, and that really is the issue, and 
that illustration of the majority leader 
is an illustration that goes absolutely 
contrary to the provisions of this bill 
which says that Uncle Sam shall feed 
the children of this Nation. We have 
heard a lot about the financial conditions 
of the cities and the school districts and 
the States. Why, my State has over 
$130,000,000 surplus in its treasury, and 
yet I have school people in my State who 
are begging a subsidy from Uncle Sam so 
that they can handle school lunches, and 
subsidies for other programs, and those 
same people in Illinois do not realize the 
fact that for every dollar Uncle Sam has 
handed to them in the past 25 years in 
the shape of Federal aid and subsidies, 
Illinois has had to contribute to Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury $5 for every $1 it has 
received back, and Pennsylvania has 
handed into Uncle Sam’s Treasury $8 for 
every $1 it has received back, and New 
York has handed into Uncle Sam’s Treas- 
ury from $10 to $12 for every $1 it has 
received back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to note that 
in the course of this debate it has been 
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unanimously agreed that the school 
lunch is a good thing. Up until this 
moment I have not heard one word of 
criticism of the school-lunch program. 
That narrows the issue down, as the 
gentleman from Michigan very well said 
a while ago, to the question of whether 
we should have a cooperative Federal- 
State school-lunch program or whether 
it should be a program conducted en- 
tirely by the States and the local com- 
munities. 

Those who have expressed their oppo- 
sition to this bill and to the program 
have placed it almost altogether upon 
the fact that they say we are creating a 
big new bureaucracy and are putting the 
Federal Government into a field where 
it does not belong and where it should 
not go. That,Ideny. If there had been 
any effort on the part of those who 
framed this bill to create a bureaucracy 
we surely could have done a better job 
of it than we have done. You cannot set 
up very much of a bureaucracy in the 
Bureau of Education on an appropria- 
tion of $175,000, yet that is all this bill 
provides for the Office of Education for 
its part in this program. 

The bill specifically requires the use of 
existing State agencies. It is different 
from the present school-lunch program 
because that is almost altogether a Fed- 
eral program clear down to the local 
level, but here we use the State and the 
local educational set-up. We do not 
create any new organization. We use 
the existing State educational organiza- 
tion. We proceed in exactly the same 
way—except I think we use the Federal 
Government to an even less extent—that 
we do in administering the extension 
program of the Department of Agri- 
culture or the vocational educational 
program of the Office of Education. 
Many of the gentlemen who say that we 
should not have the Federal Govern- 
ment enter this picture have supported 
for years these other programs I just 
mentioned and have supported them 
enthusiastically. 

I can appreciate the feeling on the 
part of some of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Education because they have 
not had any opportunity to consider this 
bill. I wish it might have been possible 
for the Committee on Education to have 
given it some consideration. However, 
we have that situation becaus of our 
committee set-up on many occasions. 

For instance, it might be felt that the 
Committee on Agriculture ought to have 
something to say about the rural-electri- 
fication program because that program 
deals with farm people; nevertheless, un- 
der the rules of the House that legisla- 
tion goes to another committee. It 
might be thought that in view of the fact 
that loans made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation have much to do with 
agricultural price policies, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture rather than the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency ought 
to handle the legislation. but under the 
rules of the House it goes to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

There is bouna to be some overlapping 
in a program of this kind. There was 
no desire, I can assure everyone, on the 
part of the Committee on Agriculture to 
usurp the duties or privileges of any 
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other committee. But we have a bill here 
which covers an integrated program, and 
it seemed best, since we are operating 
through the educational facilities of the 
States, to give the Federal Bureau of 
Education some part in that program, 
particularly that part which relates to 
education. So we have set aside the sum 
of $175,000 to enable that department 
to administer and distribute those funds 
which deal with the educational part of 
the program. I could say more on that 
phase of the matter, but it seems to me 
very clear that we are not in this bill 
setting up a new bureaucracy or depart- 
ing from the policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that have been followed in nu- 
merous instances in almost identical sit- 
uations. 

Why is it important that we make 
this a Federal program? I have before 
me letters from all the leading farm 
organizations of this country. They are 
for this bill. This is the first time that 
I know of for several years when all of 
the important farm organizations of this 
country have gotten behind any specific 
bill. But they are all behind this bill. 
Why are they backing it up? Why is it 
to the interests of the farmers of this 
country and their spokesmen, the farm 
organizations, to have legislation of this 
kind? The answer is very obvious. It 
will help agriculture because it is going 
to promote better nutrition, a better un- 
derstanding of food values, and a greater 
consumption of farm products in this 
country. That is one reason why title II 
is an important part of the bill. It is 
important because school lunches in 
themselves are not going to contribute 
a great deal to the consumption of agri- 
cultural products and food. The gentle- 
man from Michigan was entirely right 
a while ago when he said that $50,000,000 
a year is not going to mean a large sum 
for the expenditure of farm products in 
this country. 

But one of the big virtues of this 
bill as seen by the farm organizations 
and by the farmers and by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture is the educational 
feature which is contained in title I 
and which provides for the furnishing 
of instruction in the principles of nutri- 
tion. That is going to bring about an 
increased consumption of farm products. 
That is what the farm organizations of 
this country are looking forward to when 
they say it is a good thing for agricul- 
ture. The example that is set in the 
way of furnishing good food and good 
nutrition instruction at these school- 
lunch centers is not going to be for- 
gotten when these children go home or 
after they are grown up and have fam- 
ilies and homes of their own. They are 
going to keep those things in mind. It 
has been very definitely proven that chil- 
dren go home and tell their parents 
about the kind of food they have in the 
school lunches. It has brought about 
a marked improvement in those homes 
as far as the quantity and quality of 
food consumed is concerned. This is a 
long-range and long-time program. 
The farm organizations of this country 
are interested in it and I am inter- 
ested in it, because it is the soundest 
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way to bring about an increased con- 
sumption of farm products. It is a 
constructive approach to a program of 
plenty rather than restriction in agri- 
cultural production. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to begin by answer- 
ing some of the statements that have 
been made this afternoon, which are not 
accurate statements about this legisla- 
tion, either as to its purpose or its con- 
tent. 

In the first place, I would like to an- 
swer the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Michigan as to which I re- 
quested him to yield to me for an an- 
swer, and which I will answer now. The 
gentleman asked whether there was any- 
thing in this bill which could not be done 
without the bill. There are at least two 
things, and they are of fundamental 
importance. 

In the first place, under the school- 
lunch program, such as this bill contem- 
plates, it will be possible to encourage 
the inauguration of school-lunch pro- 
grams by the local people in the places 
where they are most needed, and in the 
places where in the past they have been 
least in evidence. 

In the second place, unless Congress 
passes legislation of this sort, it is not 
possible to tie in the altogether worth- 
while purposes of a school-lunch program 
with the proper purposes of the agricul- 
tural program of the Nation. Unless you 
propose to abandon the broad features 
in the agricultural program entirely, or 
to turn them hack to the cities and coun- 
ties, it seems to me completely illogical, if 
you believe in the school-lunch program, 
to oppose this bill. 

It was stated by the gentleman from 
New York that the funds under the bill 
were to be allocated at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Commissioner of Education. That sim- 
ply is not the case. The bill lays down 
a carefully devised formula that is very 
specific as to precisely how these funds 
are to be distributed, and distributed in 
every case to the responsible State 
agency, for that State agency to redis- 
tribute and to control completely within 
its State. 

It was said that swanky boarding 
schools would be eligible for these funds, 
which is absolutely wrong, because the 
bill specifically provides that the only 
child-care centers that shall be eligible 
are nonprofit child-care centers, and only 
2 percent of the funds in the bill are 
available even for them. 

Then, it was declared by a number of 
Members that their States had given up 
so much of their money and had gotten 
back only so much of their money from 
the Federal Government. I happen to 
come from a State where we pay con- 
siderably more taxes than we receive 
back in benefits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but I want to say for California 
that we still feel very earnestly that the 
United States is somewhat bigger than 
the State of California; that it is more 
important than the State of California; 
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that it is not just our money but it is 
a part of the return from the greatest 
economic and industrial system in the 
world, namely, the whole United States; 
and if the movie industry or the citrus 
industry or some other industry in Cali- 
fornia sells its products throughout the 
Nation and makes income, we are quite 
willing to pay taxes to the United States 
Government, provided that money is well 
used. We would be glad, indeed, if, as 
the formula in this bill provides, the food 
could be gotten into lunches for those 
school children of this Nation who need 
it most, no matter where they may be 
found. It is not just a case that because 
people live in a farming community 
therefore they have more food to eat 
than people living in wealthy cities. Un- 
fortunately, that is not by any means 
always the case. Unfortunately, some of 
the places where there is greatest need 
for a richer, better diet and greater 
nourishment for the children, are in 
some of the rural areas of the Nation. 
Ten percent of the population of this 
country, mostly rural people, brings into 
the worid 30 percent of all the Ameri- 
can children born each year. One of the 
purposes of this bill is to try to equalize 
the burden of that 10 percent of the 
population which has reared the chil- 
dren of America through the years. 
Does anybody seriously object to that 
feature of the bill? 

It has been said that there was not a 
division on the floor today between those 
who are for school lunches and those who 
are against them, but the division was 
whether you wanted Federal contribu- 
tions to the program or whether you 
wanted it completely local. I think a 
different distinction should be made— 
that the difference is between those who 
believe in a school-lunch program and 
propose to do something about it, on the 
one hand, and those who say they believe 
in a school-lunch program, but who do 
not propose to do anything about it at all. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. It is a fact also, is it 
not, that this is not a program for just 
the poor children, the country children, 
or the city children? Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that there is a great pro- 
portion of the youngsters coming from 
rich families who do not have any idea 
what a balanced diet is, just as much as 
from the farm? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Indeed, 
the two groups of children who suffer 
most from undernourishment in the 
United States today are those from that 
group where the families literally cannot 
afford enough food, on the one hand, and 
from the wealthiest group, on the other. 

Mr. Chairman, one point I hope I will 
be able to get across to every Member of 
this House is the one I am going to make 
right now: Under the terms of this bill, 
it is utterly impossible for a single school- 
lunch program in a single school in any 
community in this Nation to be con- 
ducted for a single child unless the local 
people in that community first organize 
a school-lunch program, first employ the 
people to conduct it, first get the equip- 
ment for the purpose of conducting it, 
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and then, finally, after the school-lunch 
program in their community has been 
wholly set up by local initiative, we come 
along and say, “You have done a good 
job, and we find that in connection with 
a program which we believe is important 
for the health of the children first, and 
second for the agriculture of this Nation 
it is possible for the Federal Government 
to contribute, out of what in many cases 
would otherwise be a wasted surplus, a 
fraction of the food for your local school- 
lunch program.” 

It seems to me that we are doing a 
horoughly good thing. It is only pro- 
posed that in communities where the 
local people have taken the initiative and 
organized these school-lunch programs, 
then, through their State educational 
agency, the Federal Government will 
supply a part of the food which is going 
to be needed in order to enable these 
children to have adequate nourishment. 

In many, many instances this will be 
foodstuffs which the Department of Ag- 
riculture is obligated to purchase in any 
event if we are going to be true to our 
commitments to the farmers of America. 
In such cases our choice is between the 
passage of legislation of this character 
on the one hand or saying “No; we are 
not going to channel this foodstuff into 
the stomachs of the children of America, 
but we are going to let it go to waste or 
be dumped abroad.” As the gentleman 
from Kansas so ably pointed out, it is not 
the $50,000,000, it is not just the food 
the children eat, it is the development 
of better eating habits in the people of 
America that is important, because it 
has been demonstrated that the experi- 
ences of better food habits developed as 
a result of being able to eat what the 
children really need are carried by those 
children home to their parents. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 
be good enough to tell me the answer 
to this question: Is it true that the chil- 
dren of parochial schools are provided 
for in title I and excluded from title II? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As I 
read the bill I am afraid that is true, 
and I want to say to the gentleman that 
I do not think it shoul! be true. I think 
title I is right and I think title ITI is in 
error about that. That could be cor- 
rected by a very simple amendment 
striking out subparagraph 3 of section 
203 (a), I believe, of title IT. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read to the 
House a letter written by a school teacher 
in the State of Missouri. It is very 
short. She states: 

LETTER FROM A MISSOURI SCHOOL TEACHER 

JANUARY 1941. 

We feel that the hot-lunch program is one 
of the best things the State of Missouri 
has done for the children in many years. I 
find that my school children have gained 
from 3 to 10 pounds of flesh since we started 
about the ist of September. This is my 
second year to sponsor the hot-lunch pro- 
gram and I find that it also helps attend- 
ance. Wish to say that our program is work- 
ing perfectly and we are very grateful to 
the State of Missouri for it. 


This school teacher, @lthough she 
sponsored the program, did not know 
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that the Federal Government had any- 
thing to do with it. Does anyone want 
more proof that these “terrible bureau- 
crats” have not in fact made people think 
themselves dependent on the Federal 
Government? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National School Lunch Act.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress, as a measure of national se- 
curity, to safeguard the health and well-being 
of the Nation's children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of nutritious agricul- 
tural commodities and other food, by assist- 
ing the States, through grants-in-aid and 
other,means, in providing an adequate sup- 
ply of foods and other facilities for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, operation, and ex- 


pansion of school-lunch and nutrition-edu- 
cation programs. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EpwIn ARTHUR 
HALL: Page 2, line 3, after the word “of”, in- 
sert “nonprofit.” 

HALL AMENDMENT WHICH ASSURES SCHOOL 
LUNCHES BASED ON NONPROFIT 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, as I was thumbing through 
the pages of this bill it occurred to me 
on the spur of the moment that we should 
correct a sentence in the declaration of 
policy, so I am cffering what I consider 
a necessary amendment to show the 
House and the country that this pro- 
gram is designed on a nonprofit basis. 

Today, with food prices soaring and 
rapidly getting out of reach of the aver- 
age person, a Nation-wide school-lunch 
program ought to be encouraged to make 
nourishing food available to American 
children. 

People work themselves up to a fever- 
ish pitch on the question of feeding chil- 
dren of other nations. But I hear op- 
position from many quarters whenever 
the proposal is made to give our own 
underncurished the chance to have a 
balanced hot lunch. 

In this bill, no assurance is given that 
seifish politicians or manipulators will 
not gouge out large slices of the money 
we are appropriating. 

I mean to prevent any large profit tak- 
ing in this humane program ifIcan. It 
would be a sin against America for greedy 
and unscrupulous men to seize advantage 
of dollars voted for feeding innocent 
youngsters and put them in their own 
pockets. 

I hope this amendment which declares 
a@ nonprofit policy must be followed in 
administration of the school-lunch pro- 
gram will be adopted. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am sure this is 
what the program does, and I have no 
objection to inserting the word “non- 
profit.” 


Chairman, 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman, and on his assurance I 
will not continue further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrrtE I—ASSISTANCE IN Proviptnc Foop 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 101. For each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such ‘sums as may be nec- 
essary, not exceeding $50,000,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary"’) to carry out the 
provisions of this title. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, the funds made avail- 
able to the Secretary under the item entitled 
“School-Lunch Program,” Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946, are 
hereby made immediately available for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title during 
such year. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: On 
page 2, line 8, delete the date “June 30, 1946” 
and insert the date “June 30, 1947.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: On 
page 2, lines 13 to 18, delete the sentence 
beginning “For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLannacan]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

APPORTIONMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. The Secretary shall apportion 
among the States during each fiscal year not 
less than 75 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated for such year for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title: Provided, That of the funds 
available to the Secretary for the purposes of 
this title not in excess of 2 percent thereof 
shall be available to, the Secretary for use 
directly in nonprofit child-care centers: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds made avail- 
able by this title not in excess of $1,500,000 
can be used in Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Appor- 
tionment among the States shall be made on 
the basis of two factors: (1) The number of 
children in the State between the ages of 
5 and 17, inclusive, and (2) the need for 
assistance in the State as indicated by the 
relation of the per capita income in the 
United States to the per capita income in 
the State. The amount of the initial appor- 
tionment to any State shall be determined 
by the following method: First, determine 
an index for the State by multiplying fac- 
tors (1) and (2); second, divide this index 
by the sum of the indices for all the States; 
and, finally, apply the figure thus obtained 
to the total funds to be apportioned. For 
the purpose of this section, the number of 
children in the State and per capita income 
figures shall be the latest figures certified 
by the Department of Commerce. For the 
purposes of this title, “school” means any 
public or nonprofit private school of high- 
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school grade or under. If any State cannot 
utilize all funds so apportioned to it, or if 
additional funds are available under this title 
for apportionment among the States, the 
Secretary shall make further apportionments 
to the remaining States in the same manner. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, when my 
daughter was 6 months old an epidemic 
of intestinal influenza swept the city of 
Richmond, taking the lives of many in- 
fants. She contracted the disease and 
survived, following a rigorous treatment 
which denied her all food except sugar 
and water for a week or two. Eight or 
ten years later I carried her to a dentist, 
and after examining her teeth, although 
he was not familiar with her history, he 
told me that he would say that she had 
experienced a spell of illness when she 
was 6 months old, because of certain 
marks on her teeth, indicating malnu- 
trition at that time. I cite this personal 
incident to illustrate that malnutrition 
does leave its marks upon an individual, 
which time does not easily erase. In this 
connection, I shudder to think of the 
physical defects and health conditions 
which will exist in the war-torn coun- 
tries for at least the next generation. 
The children of those countries have 
faced hunger, not for weeks, but for 
months and even years. In many cases, 
their. teeth are softened and decayed, 
their bones are bent and twisted, and 
their bodies are distorted and diseased. 

It was my privilege to serve for 3 years 
as president of the Virginia Tuberculosis 
Association, during which time I gave 
more study than the average layman to 
the prevention and eradication of this 
scourge which has taken such a tremen- 
dous toll of human lives. We know that 
malnutrition is one of the chief contrib- 
uting causes of this disease. There has 
been a tremendous increase in the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis as a result of war 
conditions in those countries which 
suffered the most from the effects of the 
war. The white plague alone will pre- 
sent challenging problems in those coun- 
tries during the postwar era. 

The realization of these conditions has 
prompted me to support every appropria- 
tion for the United Nations Rehabilita- 
tion and Relief Administration which has 
been presented to the House since I have 
been a Member, and I shall continue to 
support such appropriations until the 
need has been satisfied. 

We cannot, however, continue to meet 
our obligations abroad unless we remain 
strong at home, and this means that we 
must not only maintain economic sta- 
bility, but we must remain a strong, 
healthy, and virile people. It should be 
somewhat disconcerting to us to contem- 
plate that slightly more than 15,000,000 
men of 18 through 37 years of age were 
physically examined under the Selective 
Service System and that approximately 
5,000,000 of them were rejected for mili- 
tary service. It can be stated without 
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contradiction that a large number of 
the defects which caused these rejections 
had a definite relation to malnutrition. 
According to the report of the committee 
which considered this bill, the Surgeon 
General of the United States presented 
facts to the committee which showed 
that 70 percent of the boys who had poor 
nutrition 10 to 12 years ago were rejected 
by the selective service. Certainly in 
this land of prosperity and abundance 
we cannot afford at this time to discon- 
tinue the school-lunch program, which 
has made such a marked contribution 
to the improvement of the health of our 
youth and, at the same time, has aided 
our agricultural program through the 
use of commodity surpluses. 

It is being said that this bill will give 
the Federal Government control over 
our public-school systems. Friends, I 
am one of those who believe that there 
are certain fields in which the Federal 
Government should operate, and certain 
fields in which the States should operate 
without Federal interference, and I be- 
lieve that the field of education is one 
which should be left to the control of 
the States. I challenge anyone in this 
House, however, to point out a single 
provision in this bill which will give the 
Federal Government one iota of control 
over the State public-school systems. 

“Ah!” you say, “but this is the opening 
wedge. If the Federal Government once 
gets its finger on any part of the State 
school program, it will not be long before 
it will have the entire program within 
its grasp.” This, to me, is equivalent to 
saying that when a person’s body is 
racked with pain from a serious illness 
you should not give him an opiate, be- 
cause opiates are habit-forming and he 
is likely to become a dope fiend. 

We today face the need of a continu- 
ation of the school-lunch program. This 
bill will meet that need. It contains no 
vicious provisions of Federal control. I 
shall fight Federal control of the State 
educational systems whenever the ques- 
tion arises on the floor of this House, but 
let us not defeat this meritorious meas- 
ure because of the fear of a future threat 
which does not now exist. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this has been a very interesting dis- 
cussion of one of the most important bills 
that has ever been presented on the floor 
of this House. Let us see what this bill 
proposes. 

It proposes an authorization of $50,- 
000,000 which shall be the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution for lunches for 
school children, for children at com- 
munity centers, settlement houses, chil- 
dren’s homes, child-aid centers, child 
day-care centers, playgrounds, boys’ or 
girls’ clubs, summer camps, or similar 
centers and institutions. I quote from 
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the report on this bill near the top of 
page 7: 


The agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions which may qualify as nonprofit child- 
care centers under this section, and thereby 
receive funds for a lunch program operated 
not for profit, are nonprofit community 
centers, settlement houses, children's 
homes, child-aid centers, child day-care cen- 
ters, playgrounds, boys’ or girls’ clubs, sum- 
mer camps, or similar centers, institutions, 


or organizations devoted to the care and 
training of children. 
This starts them—gets them while 





they are young. 
The bill provides in title II—I quote 
from the bill—as follows: 

TrTLe II—ASSISTANCE IN PROVIDING NUTRITION, 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL-LUNCH FACILITIiS 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 201. For each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be nec- 
essary, not exceeding $15,000,000, to enable 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner’), under the supervision and direction 
of the Federal Security Administrator, to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


One hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum is authorized for 
the expense of administration. The Fed- 
eral Government has not got any money. 
It is around $275,000,000,000 in the red. 
There is not a State in the Union which 
is not incomparably better off financially. 
All together I understand their tota! in- 
debtedness is less than $3,000,000.000. 
Many of them have large cash balances. 
There was never a time when the sol- 
vency of this Government was in greater 
peril. For this bill to be passed would 
not reduce the official personnel of the 
States dealing with their school-lunch 
program or any other program. It would, 
however, add to the Federal burden as 
is recognized by the $175,000 to pay for 
the Federal Government’s participation. 
It does not seem to me we need any 
more tax burden or an increase in 
our policy of duplicated governmental 
administration, the States and Federal 
Government working at the same jobs. 
Why this bill? Have we reached that 
low level in America where we cannot 
trust the people in our States and com- 
munities to take care of their children? 
Did all of wisdom and interest and sense 
of responsibility and capacity come to 
Washington with us from our respective 
districts? 

Federal Government appropriations to 
the States. Where in the name of com- 
mon sense does the Federal Government 
get its money? It gets it from the 
mothers and fathers of these same chil- 
dren in these States, or by selling more 
bonds for these children and their chil- 
dren’s children to pay. They will pay for 
these lunches plus this $175,000 per an- 
num administration cost plus the $15,- 
000,000 educational fund, but they will 
pay more than that. That is what makes 
this bill so tremendously important. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. I believe it would 
be advisable for the gentleman to read 
the bill before proceeding further be- 
cause there is not one line in this bill 
which turns over $15,000,000 to the Fed- 
eral Department of Education. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is to be 
spent for educational purposes, is it not? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. But it is to be 
spent down in the States under the direc- 
tion of State superintendents. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I appreciate 
that correction. The chairman of the 
committee is a fine public servant and a 
fine man. But the Federal Government’s 
power usually follows the Federal dollar. 
Tf it does not in this bill much now, it will 
catch up soon. This bill carries a pro- 
vision that if the Federal administrator 
feels the States are not living up to re- 
quirements, he can cut them off from 
Federal funds until they comply, or get a 
court decision. That is a little power 
and then there is the general direction in 
section 205, “The Commissioner shall 
take all necessary measures to facilitate 
the carrying out of his functions under 
this title.” That is right. That is the 
nature of this sort of thing. How does 
this bill work into what we need to do? 
That is the important thing in this bill. 
Where are we now in this general gov- 
ernmental set-up? Can anybody doubt 
that there is urgent necessity to get the 
States into operation as responsible 
sovereign units of general government as 
quickly as possible, not only in order that 
we here can properly attend to the Fed- 
eral business, business which the States 
cannot discharge, business which the 
Federal Government was created by the 
States to do as their agent, but get the 
States to working at the States’ job, so 
that they will hold what governmental 
power they have left and grow and de- 
velop in governmental capacity. Is there 
a single Member on the floor of the 
House who can face his constituents and 
tell them that he can have an advised 
independent judgment about what the 
Federal Government is doing through 
these nearly 3,000,000 people scattered 
over the United States? 

As I see it, and I am doing my best 
to see it as it is, we have got to decen- 
tralize governmental power or lose our 
chance to maintain a government by 
the people. The people cannot operate 
this thing we have got. We have got 
to wean ourselves from dependence upon 
Washington for a thing so intimate, 
so completely within State and com- 
munity governmental capacity as that 
which is covered by this bill. But 
of equal, if not greater, importance, 
is this fact. ‘This bill touches the chil- 
dren, millions of children, in the forma- 
tive period of their lives and carries the 
argument to them of the futility of 
State government. The food which 
they are to eat provides the demonstra- 
tion that that is the judgment of the 
Congress. If you listen to my good 
friends on the floor of this House, any- 
body in the gallery would believe there 
is not any responsibility or dependa- 
bility on the part of the States to take 
care of a thing so important as their 
own children. That is just assumed in 
the bill. If they are competent what is 
the use 6f this bill? What is the use of 
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a duplication of governmental powers? 
Have not we enough taxes already? 
You have to maintain your State gov- 
ernments anyway; do you not? Is 
there anything in this bill that would 
reduce a single State employee? You 
saddle another governmental agency on 
the backs of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to work at the same job. Is that 


not right? Who can answer to the 
contrary? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
by that statement. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We are not creat- 
ing a single bureaucracy under this legis- 
lation. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Who is going 
to check up on the contracts made with 
the States if it is not going to be some 
Federal agency? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It will be a Federal 
agency which is already in operation. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It will take 
additional personnel. I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Iam making 
my own arguments. I cannot yield to 
the gentleman further. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. I know the gen- 
tleman does not want to mislead the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; Ido not; 
and I am going to stand by that state- 
ment. 

That is not all. What is this $50,- 
000,000? What is it invested in? It is 
for lunches. I would not be so concerned 
if that were all. I do not say it is in- 
tended, but that $50,000,000 is invested 
in the bait that goes over the hook. 
Every child in the United States who 
goes to one of these schools or belongs to 
one of these camps is supposed to be 
getting something for nothing from 
Uncle Sam. Thatisthehurt. They are 
to be citizens of this country tomorrow 
as time is measured in a nation’s life. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I cannot 
yield further. Schools are places where 
children are to be taught things to guide 
them in future responsibility. A democ- 
racy is an association of private people 
engaged in the common enterprise of 
governing themselves. The States and 
their subdivisions are the habitat of our 
democracy. The Federal Government, 
their agent, commissioned to do a few 
things for them which they cannot so 
well do for themselves. Destroy the 
States as responsible agents of general 
government and the democracy dies. 
Destroy the self-reliance, the courage, 
and general capability of the people to 
do things for themselves through the 
smaller units of government which they 
can control and the democracy dies. 
They lose the capacity to govern. 

When someone connected with this 
outfit goes down into the States parading 
around over the country, that will be “the 
big man from Washington” that helped 
get the free lunch for nothing from 
Uncle Sam. They will not tell the chil- 
dren that the people in the States are 
putting up all the money, all of it and 


I will stand 
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more hesides. Every dollar that goes to 
pay these traveling expenses cuts down 
on what the people have left to operate 
their local government and feed and 
clothe their children. You cannot pull 
this free pie out of the air. Somebody 
has to pay for it, and pay for all the at- 
tached overhead, the new overhead pro- 
vided by this bill. There is something 
which goes along with that food, this 
Uncle-Sam-for-nothing stuff, which is 
bad for the grown people in these com- 
munities and worse for their children. 
The Federal Government has neither 
money nor food; it has to get them both 
from the people. Besides they have to 
support those of us on the pay roll. 

Now, I do not want to be offensive to 
the very fine gentlemen of this commit- 
tee, but I have been working at this 
thing for a long time. My judgment 
may be bad judgment, but my judg- 
ment is that we have got to turn back 
to these States the governmental power 
that lies within their responsibility, or 
have a fundamental change, a change 
away from democracy in the distinctive 
characteristics of our system of govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it is chang- 
ing now with a rapidity and a complete- 
ness unequaled in the history of govern- 
ment. You cannot maintain the struc- 
ture of this Government upon people 
that cannot be trusted to feed their 
own kids in their own States. That 
is all there is to it. Our people are 
just as good as we are in Washington. 
They are just as much interested in 
their children as we are. They can 
make their own appropriations out of 
their own money without having to pay 
the upkeep of some additional people or 
being bossed by them either. There is 
no need to load on them the burden of 
Federal administration—this $176,000. 
They do not need somebody from Wash- 
ington going down telling them every- 
thing on earth and trying to persuade 
them they cannot do anything on their 
own. Preaching the doctrine of de- 
featism and dependence—we are deal- 
ing with big stuff today. You incul- 
cate in the minds of these children, at 
the impressionable age of their lives, 
that they can get and ought to get 
things for nothing from Uncle Sam— 
feed it to them every day; feed it into 
them with the food they eat—tell me 
that by that method you build a self- 
respecting, independent, self-reliant 
citizenship capable of maintaining a 
democracy. This sort of intimate thing, 
if to be done, should be done by the 
communities, certainly by no larger or 
farther away unit of government than 
their States. Another thing which 
makes this proposed legislation so im- 
portant at this time is that there is a 
definite indication of a turning in the 
tide back to the States. This bill runs 
against that trend. Let me read you 
from a resolution recently adopted by 
the Federal-State Conference on State 
Postwar Legislation adopted at its No- 
vember meeting last year. These are 
fine words in a time like this. I quote 
from the resolution: 

Resolved, That in the recommendations 
of the drafting committee of State officials 
of the council of State governments, that 
in the interest of development of State re- 
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sponsibilities, the States are urged to rely 
on their own resources and not to turn to 
the Federal Government for financial as- 
sistance. 


Those are fine words, worthy of offi- 
cials of sovereign States. That is the 
sentiment we want to build up, must 
build up. Pat them on the back and tell 
them they can doit. Trim this Federal 
Government down to Federal responsi- 
bility. That will leave plenty for us to 
do up here. Then, we will have a chance 
to operate this Federal Government un- 
der laws enacted by the Congress instead 
of by directives promulgated by bureaus. 
Then we would exercise in the States 
the governmental power that lies within 
the governmental capacity of these 
States. We would build strong, efficient 
local governments and a strong, virile, 
self-respecting citizenship capable of 
governing and of defending their free- 
dom. If we beat down the courage and 
confidence of those people by this preach- 
ing of unfitness to govern, and are re- 
lieved from the necessity to think and 
act upon their own responsibility, they 
will lose the ability to do these things, 
even to feed their children and preserve 
for them the possibility of remaining 
free. Time will come under this trend 
when these people will be so bereft of 
power by its nonuse that maybe then 
the people cannot be trusted to take care 
of their own children. Then the job 
toward which this type of legislation 


gives us direction shall have been 
finished I do not like to make this 
speech. I have great respect for the 


membérs of this committee. I may be 
wrong, but I have spent much of my life 
examining these matters. There is a 
strong appeal in whatever is of claimed 
benefit for children. I believe I am in- 
terested in them. I am willing to leave 
to the verdict of history if it should ever 
take notice of the day if I have not tried 
to serve them on this occasion. This is 
no small thing today being considered. 
We must be somewhere near the forks 
o. the road. Ask yourself, man to man, 
does this bill help put responsibility back 
on the people where it has got to be if 
we survive? Does it tend to give to them 
self-respect, self-reliance, and courage, 
qualities indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of a democracy? Does it compel 
them to use their governmental strength 
in the communities and the States in 
order that under the greatest natural 
law there is in the universe they may by 
its use gain additional strength to meet 
the greatest challenge of tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Iam sorry, indeed, that my good friend 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Sum- 
NERS] has seen fit to oppose this legisla- 
tion. Probably he can be excused, on the 
ground that he is an old bachelor and 
knows very little about children. But I 
have been here a good long time. I have 
a deep feeling for the gentleman. I am 
one of his admirers. I have watched the 
gentleman operate. His action today 
disturbs me no little. I have seen him 
vote for appropriation bills year in and 
year out that carried money to look after 
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the welfare of Texas steers if they had 
the Bang’s disease and hogs down in 
Texas if they had the cholera. Yes, I 
will go further, I have seen him vote for 
appropriations to find out the right kind 
of feed to give the Texas steer. Now, it 
does seem that if the gentleman is so 
concerned about the steers and hogs 
of Texas he would show more concern 
over the welfare of the boys and girls 
down in Texas. 

Another thing, the gentleman hails 
from Dallas, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dallas keeps a paid agent in 
Washington trying to get every Federal 
agency it can to locate in Dallas; and I 
understand he has been so successful 
that you no longer have any office space 
for further Federal agencies even if you 
can get them down there. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here pleading for 
the boys and girls of America, and I be- 
lieve this Congress will give them at least 
the same consideration it gives the steers 
and hogs of Texas. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man’s recollection accords with mine that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
NERS] has been one of the most ardent 
advocates of this program for 10 years, 
having voted for it and for the appro- 
priation of funds for it over that period 
of time? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman made that statement for I think 
it is a correct one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to assure the 
members of the Committee that I shail 
not make any attempt to resolve the dif- 
ferences which have just appeared upon 
the surface of the majority membership, 
but rather to make a few observations on 
this bill conscious of the fact that in all 
probability I cannot add much to the 
discussion that has already taken place. 

It may not be important—probably it 
is not important—indeed it may not be 
even interesting to hear me say to you 
that I live in a typical American village. 
I live there very happily, I may say; and 
as I have watched that community live, 
and thrive, overtake its troubles and 
work them out over a considerable period 
of years, I will confess, the more and 
more confidence I have in the typical 
American co unity. We have schools. 
The children are well fed. The people 
of the community take an interest in 
them, and in that respect that village is 
not distinctive. Unless I am very much 
mistaken I gave it the right description 
when I said it was typical of the Ameri- 
can village. And we could go up the 
line in the matter of population and say 
there are many small cities, thousands 
of them, until we get into the big cities. 
One of them was described here by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Buck] 
this afternoon, the great city of New 
York which takes excellent care of its 
children; and he, you know, was 2 mem- 
ber of the board of education of that 
city. 

Now, confident as Iam that the Amer- 
ican people living in their communities 
can take care of their children and of 
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many other things which some people 
think they are not competent to take 
care of, I have been the more disturbed 
for.a good many years now, 10 or 12 
years at least, perhaps more than that, 
at the trend which has been all too evi- 
dent in this country, a trend toward 
teaching the average citizen that he 
would better look to Washington for 
help. That trend has been very evident, 
as I say, and has been growing stronger 
and stronger. 

Fundamentally, it is statism, a menace 
which is apparent all over the world to- 
day. Step by step central government, 
no matter what country we are talking 
about, becomes more and more power- 
ful; it becomes finally the master cf the 
individual and the citizen becomes the 
subject. You may say that this bill is 
not to be cited as an evidence of that 
trend, but it is an evidence of it. It may 
be a tiny, tiny litile step, but it is to be 
added to many, many other steps that 
we have taken, many other steps calcu- 
lated to take away slowly but surely the 
initiative of the private citizens of the 
United States, take away from them their 
spirit of community enterprise. In our 
hearts we know perfectly well that the 
average, typical American community 
can take care of this lunch program. 
It has never been urged to do so on a 
national scale—that is, do it by itself. 

IT am a great believer in education, 
education of the adult as well as of the 
child. It is getting to be more accepted 
all the time that public health is of enor- 
mous importance in any nation, but, after 
all is said and done, public health starts 
in the home, then moves to the school. 
which is a local homelike institution 

Our States and communities are en- 
tirely competent to do this thing. I have 
not yet heard that statement denied in 
this debate. We are entirely competent 
to do this thing right in our homes and 
in our communities and in our States. 
If that is the case—and I sincerely be- 
lieve it is—why should we take one more 
steo down the road toward statism? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman. 
I move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, having practiced medi- 
cine for 30 years, having studied on the 
Continent following the other war, where 
I had the opportunity of observing the 
effect of malnutrition, I think I know 
a little bit about this problem. Of course. 
there are twisted joints and diseased 
bones, as well as many other pathological 
conditions resuliing from malnutrition. 
I wish somebody would point out to me 
one single outstanding physiologist in 
this or any other country who would de- 
clare that the feeding of these schoo] 
lunches will cure those conditions or pre- 
vent them or even mitigate them in the 
slightest degree. 

The Surgeon General has testified, I 
understand, regarding the rejections 
that were made of our inductees be- 
cause of diseased conditions resulting 
from malnutrition. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral knows, if he is really a pract 
physician, which he is not, that there is 
no truth or foundation whatsoever for 
that sort of statement. If it is one meal 
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a day now, why not two meals a day 
next year, and three the next? What 
is there to prevent it? 

I cannot conceive of any greater harm 
the Congress of the United States could 
do to the mind of the youth of our Amer- 
ica than to pass this bill which provides 
school lunches to be paid for in part with 
Federal taxes. To teach children during 
the most formative period of their lives 
to rely upon their Government to feed 
them is to destroy their instinct of self- 
preservation, the vital attribute of hu- 
man and social existence. 

Under the guise of humanitarianism 
the regime in control of our Government 
is building 6ne of the cruelest and most 
powerful political machines the world 
has ever known. Tear off from this bill 
to provide school lunches the mask of 
benevolence and you will see that its real 
purpose is to give the Federal Govern- 
ment control over our schools and chil- 
dren and all that this implies. Heaven 
protect the minds of our little ones 
against the awful corruption which 
measures such as the one Congress is 
now considering would visit upon them. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last five 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as an old member 
of a school board and as a freshman in 
Congress making his first speech, I rise 
at this time because I am shocked as a 
freshman to realize that this link of 
government in the United States and 
the States and the counties is, by the 
nature of things, the weakest link we 
have. We in the committees and we in 
the House time after time must rely on 
the evidence of the plaintiff on such bills 
as this. His evidence is presented, his 
facts are marshaled and the committee 
listens to it. It has to make a decision. 
The defendant is not here. Judgment is 
rendered for the plaintiff by default. 

Wt.v says that the rich cannot feed and 
understand the health of their children? 
Who says that we in tire States pay more 
attention to pigs and cows and neglect 
our children? The plaintiff says so, but 
not the defendant. It is too far for him 
to come here. In the States we resent 
such things. Is it possible that you want 
this legislation because the States can- 
not afford to pay? The States are 
operating at a surplus—in 1944 Califor- 
nia $132,000,000, Illinois $50,000,000, New 
York $90,000,000, Alabama $11,000,000, 
Arkansas $6,000,000; and so it goes. 
State indebtedness all told is only $2,- 
471,000,000. Seventeen States are entire- 
ly out of debt. They can pay, every 
State can pay. 

If we want to be honest, Mr. Chairman, 
really, let us send some money to the 
one, two, three, five, or six States that 
cannot pay if there are any. 

No, the fact is—and this is the sad part 
of it—in Washington, especially in the 
United States Office of Education, there 
are certain persons who think they know 
better, that they are more just, that they 
know diet, that they know health better 
than the States. So New York and Cali- 
fornia are taxed so that the money can 
come down here so that the United States 
Office of Education can needle the com- 
missioners of education in the States to 
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do what they ought to do according to 
Washington, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not purposed to 
speak in connection with this bill though 
it comes from a committee of which I 
have the honor to be a member. As a 
matter of fact, I voted against reporting 
the bill because I did not like title II, par- 
ticularly, and I shall support a motion to 
strike out title II of the bill. 

On the other hand, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to some of the 
statements that have been made here, 
particularly by my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Judge SuMNERS, 
whom I admire very much, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WaApswortH], both of whom have 
made the arguments and expressed the 
same philosophy that I have been mak- 
ing in this House during my entire tenure 
of office. I cheJlenge any man in this 
House, including the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, to show 
that either has voted more consistently 
against the advance of bureaus and bu- 
reaucratic government in this country, 
and Federal expenditures, than have I. 

The arguments that have been made 
here this afternoon by the opponents of 
this bill, it seems to me, apply to the per- 
sonal and particular whims regarding 
the legislation immediately before the 
House. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York who just spoke told about 
the financial responsibility and the fi- 
nancial ability of the States at this time 
as compared with the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is true. On the other hand, 
his argument would apply just as forcibly 
to every appropriation of Federal funds 
in connection with cooperative State and 
Federal programs. I do not know how 
the gentleman voted in connection with 
the huge appropriation that was made to 
build highways, for soil conservation, 
rural electrification, and so forth, but 
someone says, “That is not comparable, 
The road program is a matching pro- 
gram.” Ido not know how the gentle- 
man from New York or the gentleman 
from Texas voted on that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
against it. 

Mr. RIZLEY. But it is a comparable 
program. Sure, people from all sections 
of the country travel the highways, so 
it takes on more or less of an interstate 
character, but if I read the record 
straight, the kids have almost got to be 
international and interstate characters 
in the past few years. We send them to 
war, we disregard State lines, we draft 
them through a Federal bureau set up 
for that purpose. 

These gentlemen who are so vocifer- 
ous now against having the Federal Gov- 
ernment participate in a small way in 
the school-lunch program do not hesi- 
tate and have not hesitated to vote huge 
sums of money to assist the children in 
every other nation and in every other 
land under the sun. Only a short time 
ago I remember that the distinguished 
gentleman from New York made a 
speech in behalf of giving $1,350,000,000 
to UNRRA, and again another $1,350,- 
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000,000 to the peoples of other countries. 
He says, “Yes, but those countries are 
not able to pay.” Let me say to you that 
there are some little school districts in 
this country that are not able to pay, 
but the compulsory military law takes 
the kids from that little school district 
just the same, Perhaps the great State 
of New York can take care of all of its 
school districts; if it can, well and good. 
Certainly I am for State control of our 
educational facilities and I would not for 
a moment support this bill if I thought 
the Federal Government would usurp 
the functions of the States in that re- 
spect. 

There is a lot of room for argument 
on both sides of this question. This is 
not a lot of money. Some of you have 
been voting for this program for about 
10 years, and you have been voting Fed- 
eral funds for it without any law author- 
izing it; as a matter of fact, heretofore 
we have been authorizing the program in 
our annual appropriation bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations has served 
notice on our committee to assume our 
responsibility in the matter. We either 
ought to quit this thing entirely, or legal- 
ize it. The Committee on Agriculture 
has a duty in this respect to pass a law 
that will authorize the appropriation of 
funds. We have brought in such a bill, 
and it is now up to the Congress to ap- 
prove it or kill the bill. Everybody seems 
to be for a school-lunch program. I have 
not heard anybody speak against it this 
afternoon. They just do not seem to 
like the sort of program we have offered. 
I agree with my friend from Texas that, 
of course, we do not want to teach our 
children to be the wards of the Federal 
Government. We do not want to do it 
in any respect. The program we have 
been carrying on for 10 years is almost 
strictly a Federal program; by that I 
mean the Federal Government has been 
out in front. Our bill reverses the order. 
We have endeavored to protect the rights 
of the States. And we provide that with- 
in a very few years 80 percent of the 
funds will come from the States or other 
municipal units of Government. So let 
us strike out title 2 and pass the bill. 

If we want to go clear down the line, 
let me say to my friend from New York, 
whom I admire greatly and who stands 
up here day after day trying to keep the 
Public Treasury solvent, and it is very 
badly insolvent now—we are almost 
bankrupt—if we are going to stop on this 
little program, let us stop on a lot of 
other programs. Let us not get excited 
about some of these things. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman has 
just returned from a 29,000-mile trip tog 
the islands of the Pacific. He went to 
Saipan. He went to Tinian, and he went 
to Okinawa. Will the gentleman tell his 
colleagues of the House who is paying for 
the lunches for the children of these 
natives over there who just a few months 
back were fighting our boys? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The good old United 
States. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a while ago I listened 
with a great deal of interest to the speech 
of our great colleague from Texas. After 
the gentleman from Texas had finished, 
another distinguished Member called at- 
tention to the fact that he was an old 
bachelor and, of course, would not know 
anything about children. I think in at 
least one respect I can qualify. I have 
five children and several grandchildren. 
I do not believe, however, that fact either 
qualifies or disqualifies any of us to think 
or talk about this problem. 

I have had a number of people from 
Government agencies come to my office 
in recent weeks urging me to vote for this 
bill. They were people whose jobs de- 
pended on whether or not Congress 
passes this bill and makes the necessary 
appropriations. They have raised just 
two points; one was that there are some 
folks who cannot afford to feed their 
children; and the other point was that 
they did not know how to feed them any- 
way. AS an example, the other day a 
very charming lady who had never been 
married and who had never raised any 
children came to my office. She was very 
much concerned about the children of 
America; first, because the people could 
not afford to feed them. But just the 
day before a gentleman, also a Govern- 
ment employee, had been in to see me, 
and he was worried because the common 
people had so much money—I think he 
said about $150,000,000,000—in their 
pockets. He claimed that it was danger- 
ous Money and that we were about to 
have uncontrolled inflation because ev- 
erybody down at the grass roots had 
too much money. So, I called the lady’s 
attention to the statement this gentle- 
man had made to me the day before. 
She said, “Well, in a way that is true, but 
the people do not know what to feed 
their children.” 

I said, “Well, that brings it down to a 
question as to whether or not the moth- 
ers of America who bore the children 
and who have raised them and loved 
them from birth or the bureaucrats who 
work in these bureaus know more about 
how to feed the children. So far as I 
am concerned, I would rather have the 
mothers in my community decide that 
they are going to give these children 
milk and vegetables and meat and fruit 
than to have some bureaucrat come in 
from a distance and determine what they 
shall have to eat.” 

So, we have a situation as it is today. 
One argument is that there is no money 
to feed them, and the other is that the 
parents do not know how to feed them. 
But, gentlemen, this whole thing runs 
much deeper than that, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
pointed out a while ago. It is a ques- 
tion which is facing the whole world 
today—the question as to whether or not 
we are going to follow the principle of 
private enterprise, the principle of the 
American form of government, the prin- 
ciple that has made America great, and 
the principle that sent our forefathers 
out to the fields and across this country 
as pioneers to develop it, or whether we 
are going to implant in the coming gen- 
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eration of children, a feeling that they 
cannot help themselves and that they 
must depend upon an all-wise White 
Father in Washington and whether we 
are going to rob them of those things 
that our forefathers handed down to us. 
In other words, whether we are going 
to adopt that form of socialism which 
has brought poverty and misery, and has 
brought hideous creeping paralysis to 
the economic life of every country that 
has ever adopted it, or whether we are 
going on as Americans, as the greatesi, 
the freest, and most prosperous country 
in the world. 

I have just talked with five or six 
Members of Congress who recently 
toured and saw conditions inside Russia. 
Russia has one of the greatest popula- 
tions of any country in the world today 
and the greatest natural resources. 
Members of this House who went over 
there and had every opportunity to see 
and know, tell me that the ordinary peo- 
ple of that country, the common people, 
have the lowest standard of living of any 
country they have ever known about, and 
that the individual has less liberty than 
the Negro slaves had in this country 
before the Civil War. 

If you want to bring that on to Amer- 
ica, just keep on in this trend toward 
socialism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL] has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, during my 17 years as 
a Member of this body, serving a few 
months under the late President Cool- 
idge, 4 years under former President 
Hoover, and for about 13 years under the 
dynamic Franklin D. Roosevelt, I have 
heard the same arguments advanced re- 
peatedly against every humane piece of 
legislation, that it was socialism. I have 
heard arguments about regimentation, 
socialism, and communism. My study 
of history shows that the quickest road to 
communism and radicalism is for those 
entrusted with the responsibility, care, 
and conduct of Government, to fail to 
recognize that the first obligation of 
government is to bring justice to its peo- 
ple, and to forget those who are under- 
privileged and those who are, as I have 
often termed it, on the bad side of the 
ledger. 

The situation in Russia was due to the 
poor leadership, the vicious leadership 
of the czars, for generations—failing to 
respond to their obligations, allowing 
millions of people to starve for genera- 
tions, and persecuting the people. The 
people reacted, and they turned from 
one form to the extreme opposite. 

The same thing happened in Germany, 
with the liquidation of the middle classes, 
and the formation of two economic 
groups. The powerful interests thought 
they had their man in Hitler. They 
failed to perform their duties to the aver- 
age citizen. 

So we have had in America a con- 
stant outcry about socialism—yes; even 
communism—to every progressive meas- 
ure that has come up in this body dur- 
ing the 17 years I have been a Member 
of it. 
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I dare any Member to put in a bill to 
repeal any of the great humane measures 
that have been enacted into law during 
the past 13 years—the Securities and 
Exchange Act; collective bargaining: 
control of the stock exchanges: the 
wiping out of unnecessary holding com- 
panies; social security—all of the great 
reform measures that encountered oppo- 
sition and were branded communism and 
socialism are in the list; and I challenge 
any Member to introduce a bill to repeal 
them, and I will challenge either of the 
two major parties to take a position in 
favor of the repeal of any great measure 
that has been passed during the last 13 
years, but which were so vigorously op- 
posed when they were considered in this 
body. 

My very beloved friend from Texas 
raises the cry of States’ rights. Yes: and 
my mind goes back to 1937 or 1938, when 
I introduced a bill for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make a 100-percent con- 
tribution to flood contro! to build dams. 
Every Republican from New England op- 
posed it, calling upon States’ rights. I 
had no flood control in my district. My 
friend from Texas supported me, as did 
every other progressive, because there 
was a challenge to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But today my colleagues from 
New England on the Republican side who 
opposed it, but who had dams in their 
district and flood-control problems, now 
claim credit for every dam that has been 
built as a result of a bill I introduced and 
passed. 

I wonder if those who oppose this bill 
on the ground of States’ rights would 
stand for the repeal of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, the Federal road-building 
program, to which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma so aptly referred, or all of the 
laws or any of them which call for an 
appropriation by the Federal Govern- 
ment that benefits the several States? 

I wonder if my friend the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. WapswortH], when 
he talked about “statism”—the new 
fear that was invented a week ago on 
Saturday night by former President Hoo- 
ver—the new fear of “statism’—I wish 
somebody would define it; I wonder what 
my friend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. WapSworTH], who opposes this bill, 
thinks about compulsory military serv- 
ice—we know he is advocating it, yet he 
opposes this bill. 

I am not sold on compulsory military 
training yet; they have not got me sup- 
porting that bill yet. / 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed fo! 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is only one 
ground upon which I would support that 
legislation and that would be the national! 
interest of my country, if international 
action to outlaw war fails, and other 
nations of the world take the road of im- 
peralism. Only for the preservation of 
my country, and primarily that, would 
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a day now, why not two meals a day 
next year, and three the next? What 
is there to prevent it? 

I cannot conceive of any greater harm 
the Congress of the United States could 
do to the mind of the youth of our Amer- 
ica than to pass this bill which provides 
school lunches to be paid for in part with 
Federal taxes. To teach children during 
the most formative period of their lives 
to rely upon their Government to feed 
them is to destroy their instinct of self- 
preservation, the vital attribute of hu- 
man and social existence. 

Under the guise of humanitarianism 
the regime in control of our Government 
is building 6ne of the cruelest and most 
powerful political machines the world 
has ever known. Tear off from this bill 
to provide school lunches the mask of 
benevolence and you will see that its real 
purpose is to give the Federal Govern- 
ment control over our schools and chil- 
dren and all that this implies. Heaven 
protect the minds of our little ones 
against the awful corruption which 
measures such as the one Congress is 
now considering would visit upon them. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last five 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as an old member 
of a school board and as a freshman in 
Congress making his first speech, I rise 
at this time because I am shocked as a 
freshman to realize that this link of 
government in the United States and 
the States and the counties is, by the 
nature of things, the weakest link we 
have. We in the committees and we in 
the House time after time must rely on 
the evidence of the plaintiff on such bills 
as this. His evidence is presented, his 
facts are marshaled and the committee 
listens to it. It has to make a decision. 
The defendant is not here. Judgment is 
rendered for the plaintiff by default. 

Who says that the rich cannot feed and 
understand the health of their children? 
Who says that we in the States pay more 
attention to pigs and cows and neglect 
our children? The plaintiff says so, but 
not the defendant. It is too far for him 
to come here. In the States we resent 
such things. Is it possible that you want 
this legislation because the States can- 
not afford to pay? The States are 
operating at a surplus—in 1944 Califor- 
nia $132,000,000, Illinois $50,000,000, New 
York $90,000,000, Alabama $11,000,000, 
Arkansas $6,000,000; and so it goes. 
State indebtedness all told is only $2,- 
471,000,000. Seventeen States are entire- 
ly out of debt. They can pay, every 
State can pay. 

If we want to be honest, Mr. Chairman, 
really, let us send some money to the 
one, two, three, five, or six States that 
cannot pay if there are any. 

No, the fact is—and this is the sad part 
of it—in Washington, especially in the 
United States Office of Education, there 
are certain persons who think they know 
better, that they are more just, that they 
know diet, that they know health better 
than the States. So New York and Cali- 
fornia are taxed so that the money can 
come down here so that the United States 
Office of Education can needle the com- 
missioners of education in the States to 
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do what they ought to do according to 
Washington, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not purposed to 
speak in connection with this bill though 
it comes from a committee of which I 
have the honor to be a member. As a 
matter of fact, I voted against reporting 
the bill because I did not like title II, par- 
ticularly, and I shall support a motion to 
strike out title II of the bill. 

On the other hand, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to some of the 
statements that have been made here, 
particularly by my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Judge SuMNERS, 
whom I admire very much, and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WaApsworTtH], both of whom have 
made the arguments and expressed the 
same philosophy that I have been mak- 
ing in this House during my entire tenure 
of office. I cheJlenge any man in this 
House, including the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, to show 
that either has voted more consistently 
against the advance of bureaus and bu- 
reaucratic government in this country, 
and Federal expenditures, than have I. 

The arguments that have been made 
here this afternoon by the opponents of 
this bill, it seems to me, apply to the per- 
sonal and particular whims regarding 
the legislation immediately before the 
House. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York who just spoke told about 
the financial responsibility and the fi- 
nancial ability of the States at this time 
as compared with the Federal Govern- 
ment. That istrue. On the other hand, 
his argument would apply just as forcibly 
to every appropriation of Federal funds 
in connection with cooperative State and 
Federal programs. I do not know how 
the gentleman voted in connection with 
the huge appropriation that was made to 
build highways, for soil conservation, 
rural electrification, and so forth, but 
someone says, “That is not comparable. 
The road program is a matching pro- 
gram.” I do not know how the gentle- 
man from New York or the gentleman 
from Texas voted on that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
against it. 

Mr. RIZLEY. But it is a comparable 
program. Sure, people from all sections 
of the country travel the highways, so 
it takes on more or less of an interstate 
character, but if I read the record 
straight, the kids have almost got to be 
international and interstate characters 
in the past few years. We send them to 
war, we disregard State lines, we draft 
them through a Federal bureau set up 
for that purpose. 

These gentlemen who are so vocifer- 
ous now against having the Federal Gov- 
ernment participate in a small way in 
the school-lunch program do not hesi- 
tate and have not hesitated to vote huge 
sums of money to assist the children in 
every other nation and in every other 
land under the sun, Only a short time 
ago I remember that the distinguished 
gentleman from New York made a 
speech in behalf of giving $1,350,000,000 
to UNRRA, and again another $1,350,- 
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000,000 to the peoples of other countries. 
He says, “Yes, but those countries are 
not able to pay.” Let me say to you that 
there are some little school districts in 
this country that are not able to pay, 
but the compulsory military law takes 
the kids from that little school district 
just the same, Perhaps the great State 
of New York can take care of all of its 
school districts; if it can, well and good. 
Certainly I am for State control of our 
educational facilities and I would not for 
a moment support this bill if I thought 
the Federal Government would usurp 
the functions of the States in that re- 
spect. 

There is a lot of room for argument 
on both sides of this question. This is 
not a lot of money. Some of you have 
been voting for this program for about 
10 years, and you have been voting Fed- 
eral funds for it without any law author- 
izing it; as a matter of fact, heretofore 
we have been authorizing the program in 
our annual appropriation bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations has served 
notice on our committee to assume our 
responsibility in the matter. We either 
ought to quit this thing entirely, or legal- 
ize it. The Committee on Agriculture 
has a duty in this respect to pass a law 
that will authorize the appropriation of 
funds. We have brought in such a bill, 
and it is now up to the Congress to ap- 
prove it or kill the bill. Everybody seems 
to be for a school-lunch program. I have 
not heard anybody speak against it this 
afternoon. They just do not seem to 
like the sort of program we have offered. 
I agree with my friend from Texas that, 
of course, we do not want to teach our 
children to be the wards of the Federal 
Government. We do not want to do it 
in any respect. The program we have 
been carrying on for 10 years is almost 
strictly a Federal program; by that I 
mean the Federal Government has been 
out in front. Our bill reverses the order. 
We have endeavored to protect the rights 
of the States. And we provide that with- 
in a very few years 80 percent of the 
funds will come from the States or other 
municipal units of Government. So let 
us strike out title 2 and pass the bill. 

If we want to go clear down the line, 
let me say to my friend from New York, 
whom I admire greatly and who stands 
up here day after day trying to keep the 
Public Treasury solvent, and it is very 
badly insolvent now—we are almost 
bankrupt—if we are going to stop on this 
little program, let us stop on a lot of 
other programs. Let us not get excited 
about some of these things. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman has 
just returned from a 29,000-mile trip to 
the islands of the Pacific. He went to 
Saipan. He went to Tinian, and he went 
to Okinawa. Will the gentleman tell his 
colleagues of the House who is paying for 
the lunches for the children of these 
natives over there who just a few months 
back were fighting our boys? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The good old United 
States. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a while ago I listened 
with a great deal of interest to the speech 
of our great colleague from Texas. After 
the gentleman from Texas had finished, 
another distinguished Member called at- 
tention to the fact that he was an old 
bachelor and, of course, would not know 
anything about children. I think in at 
least one respect I can qualify. I have 
five children and several grandchildren. 
I do not believe, however, that fact either 
qualifies or disqualifies any of us to think 
or talk about this problem. 

I have had a number of people from 
Government agencies come to my office 
in recent weeks urging me to vote for this 
bill. They were people whose jobs de- 
pended on whether or not Congress 
passes this bill and makes the necessary 
appropriations. They have raised just 
two points; one was that there are some 
folks who cannot afford to feed their 
children; and the other point was that 
they did not know how to feed them any- 
way. AS an example, the other day a 
very charming lady who had never been 
married and who had never raised any 
children came to my office. She was very 
much concerned about the children of 
America; first, because the people could 
not afford to feed them. But just the 
day before a gentleman, also a Govern- 
ment employee, had been in to see me, 
and he was worried because the common 
people had so much money—I think he 
said about $150,000,000,000—in their 
pockets. He claimed that it was danger- 
ous Money and that we were about to 
have uncontrolled inflation because ev- 
erybody down at the grass roots had 
too much money. So, I called the lady’s 
attention to the statement this gentle- 
man had made to me the day before. 
She said, “Well, in a way that is true, but 
the people do not know what to feed 
their children.” 

I said, “Well, that brings it down to a 
question as to whether or not the moth- 
ers of America who bore the children 
and who have raised them and loved 
them from birth or the bureaucrats who 
work in these bureaus know more about 
how to feed the children. So far as I 
am concerned, I would rather have the 
mothers in my community decide that 
they are going to give these children 
milk and vegetables and meat and fruit 
than to have some bureaucrat come in 
from a distance and determine what they 
shall have to eat.” 

So, we have a situation as it is today. 
One argument is that there is no money 
to feed them, and the other is that the 
parents do not know how to feed them. 
But, gentlemen, this whole thing runs 
much deeper than that, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
pointed out a while ago. It is a ques- 
tion which is facing the whole world 
today—the question as to whether or not 
we are going to follow the principle of 
private enterprise, the principle of the 
American form of government, the prin- 
ciple that has made America great, and 
the principle that sent our forefathers 
out to the flelds and across this country 
as pioneers to develop it, or whether we 
are going to implant in the coming gen- 
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eration of children, a feeling that they 
cannot help themselves and that they 
must depend upon an all-wise White 
Father in Washington and whether we 
are going to rob them of those things 
that our forefathers handed down to us. 
In other words, whether we are going 
to adopt that form of socialism which 
has brought poverty and misery, and has 
brought hideous creeping paralysis to 
the economic life of every country that 
has ever adopted it, or whether we are 
going on as Americans, as the greatesi, 
the freest, and most prosperous country 
in the world. 

I have just talked with five or six 
Members of Congress who recently 
toured and saw conditions inside Russia. 
Russia has one of the greatest popula- 
tions of any country in the world today 
and the greatest natural resources. 
Members of this House who went over 
there and had every opportunity to see 
and know, tell me that the ordinary peo- 
ple of that country, the common people, 
have the lowest standard of living of any 
country they have ever known about, and 
that the individual has less liberty than 
the Negro slaves had in this country 
before the Civil War. 

If you want to bring that on to Amer- 
ica, just keep on in this trend toward 
socialism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL] has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, during my 17 years as 
a Member of this body, serving a few 
months under the late President Cool- 
idge, 4 years under former President 
Hoover, and for about 13 years under the 
dynamic Franklin D. Roosevelt, I have 
heard the same arguments advanced re- 
peatedly against every humane piece of 
legislation, that it was socialism. I have 
heard arguments about regimentation, 
socialism, and communism. My study 
of history shows that the quickest road to 
communism and radicalism is for those 
entrusted with the responsibility, care, 
and conduct of Government, to fail to 
recognize that the first obligation of 
government is to bring justice to its peo- 
ple, and to forget those who are under- 
privileged and those who are, as I have 
often termed it, on the bad side of the 
ledger. 

The situation in Russia was due to the 
poor leadership, the vicious leadership 
of the czars, for generations—failing to 
respond to their obligations, allowing 
millions of people to starve for genera- 
tions, and persecuting the people. The 
people reacted, and they turned from 
one form to the extreme opposite. 

The same thing happened in Germany, 
with the liquidation of the middle classes, 
and the formation of two economic 
groups. The powerful interests thought 
they had their man in Hitler. They 
failed to perform their duties to the aver- 
age citizen. 

So we have had in America a con- 
stant outcry about socialism—yes:; even 
communism—to every progressive meas- 
ure that has come up in this body dur- 
ing the 17 years I have been a Member 
of it. 
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I dare any Member to put in a bill to 
repeal any of the great humane measures 
that have been enacted into law during 
the past 13 years—the Securities and 
Exchange Act; collective bargaining: 
control of the stock exchanges: the 
wiping out of unnecessary holding com- 
panies; social security—all of the great 
reform measures that encountered oppo- 
sition and were branded communism and 
socialism are in the list; and I challenge 
any Member to introduce a bill to repeal 
them, and I will challenge either of the 
two major parties to take a position in 
favor of the repeal of any great measure 
that has been passed during the last 13 
years, but which were so vigorously op- 
posed when they were considered in this 
body. 

My very beloved friend from Texas 
raises the cry of States’ rights. Yes; and 
my mind goes back to 1937 or 1938, when 
I introduced a bill for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make a 100-percent con- 
tribution to flood control to build dams. 
Every Republican from New England op- 
posed it, calling upon States’ rights. I 
had no flood control in my district. My 
friend from Texas supported me, as did 
every other progressive, because there 
was a Challenge to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But today my colleagues from 
New England on the Republican side who — 
opposed it, but who had dams in their 
district and flood-control problems, now 
claim credit for every dam that has been 
built as a result of a bill I introduced and 
passed. 

I wonder if those who oppose this bill 
on the ground of States’ rights would 
stand for the repeal of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, the Federal road-building 
program, to which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma so aptly referred, or all of the 
laws or any of them which call for an 
appropriation by the Federal Govern- 
ment that benefits the several States? 

I wonder if my friend the gentleman 
from New York |Mr. WapswortH], when 
he talked about “statism’”—the new 
fear that was invented a week ago on 
Saturday night by former President Hoo- 
ver—the new fear of “statism’”—I wish 
somebody would define it; I wonder what 
my friend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. WapswortH], who opposes this bill, 
thinks about compulsory military serv- 
ice—we know he is advocating it, yet he 
opposes this bill. 

I am not sold on compulsory military 
training yet; they have not got me sup- 
porting that bill yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman. I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is only one 
ground upon which I would support that 
legislation and that would be the national! 
interest of my country, if international 
action to outlaw war fails, and other 
nations of the world take the road of im- 
peralism. Only for the preservation o! 
my country, and primarily that, would 
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I support legislation that would call for 
compulsory military training of the 
youth of our land; and yet my friend 
talks about statism, against this hu- 
mane bill relating to the underprivileged 
children of America for whom we have 
been caring for 10 years. Yet at the 
same time he is the strongest advocate 
of compulsory military training. I re- 
spect him for it, but I cannot see his 
argument against this bill. He talks 
statism against this bill, but he advo- 
cates the passage of permanent compul- 
sory military training. 

The program dealt with by this bill has 
been going on for 10 years. Iam talking 
about title I. It is a humane bill, itis a 
States’ rights bill, because the States 
administer it so far as title I is concerned. 
This bill is progressive as bringing justice 
to the underprivileged children of 
America, which is a part of the first duty 
of government. Let us go forward, we 
who have eyes that look forward, with 
the progressive viewpoint, respecting the 
honest views of those who are conserva- 
tive, but let us go forward, those who 
have eyes that look forward into the 
future and through the years ahead, and 
vote for the passage of this bill which 
is a progressive measure, a step in the 
right direction for the best interests of 
our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Michigan is 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, when- 
ever the majority party wants to put 
through a measure they call upon the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and as 
always, today he did a very good job of 
cracking the party whip. He called at- 
tention to the fact that New Deal meas- 
ures have been on the books over a period 
of 10 or more years without ruining 
this country. What does that prove? It 
makes me think of the Irishman who 
used to drink a quart or two of whisky 
at a sitting, then point to his ability to 
walk a chalk line as proof not of his pow- 
ers of resistance but as evidence of the 
weakness of the liquor. He said there was 
no harm, no potency, in the whisky. But 
he was a strong, rugged individual. As we 
all know, it takes a lot to drag this coun- 
try down, to tear down the citadel of 
liberty, to destroy the opportunity for 
prosperity, for education our forefathers 
gave us, but the New Deal which the gen- 
tleman praises so highly has taken us a 
long, long way over the road. We have 
eround a $300,000,000,000 debt, a horde 
of petty dictators and tyrants. You, the 
majority party, have the people in the 
shackles which the late President said he 
had returned to Washington. You have 
a confused, bewildered people. You have 
the greatest production machine in the 
world tied up by the machinations of 
political-minded officeholders intent 
upon their own reelection, trading spe- 
cial privileges, wage increases, which 
break price control, for votes in 1946 
and 1948, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man vote for them or most of them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For what? 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the purpose 
of saving this little place known as the 
United States of America during the 
last war? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not vote for 
New Deal measures. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man vote for appropriations during 
the war? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly I did, as 
did everyone who loved this country. 
What has that to do with the give- 
away policy? Who would not vote for 
the defense ef America a‘ter some had 
so manipulated things we were thrown 
into a war? Who did not keep us out of 
the war anyway? Have you learned from 
the Pearl Harbor investigation whose 
blundering caused or permitted that dis- 
aster? I remember the day the editor 
of the New York Times wrote we got in 
the war when we passed the lend-lease 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I cannot. Let me 
take my time. 

The gentleman was telling us that our 
mothers’ children had never been prop- 
erly brought up, nor fed nor educated, I 
presume. Well, when I look around me 
sometimes, and when I go over and look 
in the mirror, I think maybe my mother 
and your mothers did not doa really good 
job, and if that theory applies to me it 
applies to the rest of you. Perhaps our 
poor mothers, God rest their souls, did 
the best with what they had to do with— 
they made some pretty good men out of 
some rather poor material, some not-too- 
good boys. Are you ashamed of what 
your mother did for you or what your 
dad did when he applied the little old 
barrel stave out in the woodshed? Some- 
times I think he did not use it often 
enough on some of us. 

Let me tell you something else. In 
1935 and 1936 the sugar-beet growers in 
Michigan wanted to continue in business 
and we had a little meeting up in the 
office of our good dear departed friend, 
that statesman who did so much for us 
and for his country while he was with 
us, our friend, Carl Mapes, from the 
district now so well represented by 
BaRNEY JONKMAN. Secretary Wallace, 
of the Department of Agriculture, sent 
up three distinguished gentlemen to 
reason with us and to point out to us why 
we should quit growing sugar beets in 
Michigan, why we should quit trying to 
make sugar. They said to us, “Well, 
now, Colorado can grow a sugar beet with 
a great deal more sugar content than 
can Michigan and sooner or later you 
fellows in Michigan will have to go out 
of the business. You will go out of the 
sugar-beet business, but you can grow 
something else.” They did not tell us 
what. Then they said, “Down in Florida 
and Louisiana they can produce sugar 
from cane at less expense than you can, 
at less expense than Colorado can, and 
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ultimately Colorado is going to be put 
out of the sugar-beet business, too.” 
They said further, “Not only that, but in 
the offshore areas they can produce 
sugar much cheaper than can Louisiana 
and Florida and sooner or later Louisi- 
ana and Florida are going out of busi- 
ness.” I asked them, “What is the idea 
back of all this?” They said, “Wherever 
and whenever in this world you can do 
anything at less cost than can the other 
fellow, then the one who can do it the 
cheapest is to do it. That is the way it 
ought to be. That is the way it is to be. 
Your sugar-beet growers can just quit 
~~ sugar beets—grow something 
else.” 

I thought that one over a little. I felt 
sorry for my farmers. I felt sorry for a 
lot of other people who were to be told 
what to do and when to doit. I even 
felt sorry for the little pigs which were 
to be killed and instead of being made 
into hams, bacon, and sausage, and hung 
in a pig’s heaven were to be thrown into 
the Missouri River as many were, or sent 
to a soap or grease or fertilizer plant. 

Finally I said, “If that is so, you know 
that the Chinaman can produce children 
and more of them cheaper, yes, and edu- 
cate them cheaper, than we can. Why 
don’t you let the Chinaman raise all of 
our children for us and educate them 
over there?” He said, “You are just 
crazy.” I did not deny that—but I said, 
“I am no crazier than you are.” AndI 
do not believe in that philosophy of those 
Wallace men to this day. Nor do I be- 
lieve that Wallace knew what he was 
talking about the other day if he said 
what the press reports—that the children 
of the District were undernourished. 

You know, the old way was a pretty 
good way and I feel sorry for you folks 
on the majority side who feel so sorry 
for your poor mothers and for the grand- 
mothers who are the mothers of your 
mothers and so on back down the line, 
that they did such a poor job; but you 
are here and you look pretty well fed and 
pretty well clothed. You have homes, 
an education—still a little freedom and 
liberty—still a chance to vote away bil- 
lions of dollars of other people’s money 
to feed, clothe, educate, and reestablish 
other people and other nations in busi- 
ness. Your great-grandparents did a 
fairly good job for and in this land of 
ours, and for your grandparents, and they 
did not do so bad for your parents and 
even your parents did quite well for and 
by you. Sure they were all old fogies, 
back numbers, lived in the horse-and- 
buggy days when thrift and work and 
honesty were virtues. They laid the foun- 
dation. They created the Nation, and 
now when we point with pride to the 
strongest nation in all the world, the na- 
tion most prosperous, with the greatest 
freedom, and beg of you to follow in their 
footsteps down the straight and narrow 
road, you cry out that we are just yelling 
“wolf.” Then when the big bad wolf of 
communism, of statism, of regimentation 
finally gets his yellow fangs into you, it 
may be too late to turn backward. “Wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat.” 
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here before us in this bill is 
one of those wide gates, an easy, popu- 
lar, pleasant way on the road toward 
regimentation, toward dictatorship. 
Those who will may follow through, but 
as for me, the principles, tried and 
proven, are still good enough. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
DIRECT FEDERAL EXPENDITURE 


Ssc. 103. The funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year for carrying out the provisions of 
this title, less such amounts as the Congress 
makes available to the Secretary for his ad- 
ministrative expenses (but not in excess of 
3 percent of the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this title) and less the amount 
apportioned by him among the States pur- 
suant to section 102, shall be available to the 
Secretary during such year for direct ex- 
penditure by him for agricultural commodi- 
ties and other foods to be distributed among 
the States and schools participating in the 
school-lunch program under this title.‘ The 
provisions of law contained in the proviso 
of the act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 323), 
facilitating operations with respect to the 
purchase and disposition of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under section 32 of the 
act approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), 
as amended, shall, to the extent not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, also 
be applicable to expenditures of funds by the 
Secretary under this title. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN: Page 4, line 8, after the words “to 
section 102”, delete the comma and insert 
“and less the amount allotted to nonprofit 
child-care centers.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN: Page 4, line 12, after the word 
“title”, delete the period and insert “In ac- 
cordance with the needs as determined by 
the school authorities.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 104. (a) Funds apportioned to any 
State pursuant to section 102 during any 
fiscal year shall be available for payment to 
such State for disbursement by the State 
educational agency, in accordance with agree- 
ments entered into by the Secretary and 
such State educational agency, as author- 
ized by the provisions of this title, for the 
purpose of assisting schools of that State 
during such fiscal year, in supplying agricul- 
tural commodities and other foods for con- 
sumption by children in the school-lunch 
program under this title. Such payments to 
any State during the fiscal years 1946 and 
1947 shall be made upon condition that each 
dollar thereof will be matched during each 
such year by $1 from sources within the 
State determined by the Secretary to have 
been expended in connection with the school- 
lunch program under this title. Such pay- 
ments during the fiscal year 1948 shall be 
made upon condition that each dollar thereof 
will be so matched by $2. Such payments 
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during the fiscal years 1949 and 1950 shall 
shall be made upon condition that each dol- 
Jar thereof will be so matched by $3; and 
for any fiscal year thereafter, such payments 
shall be made upon condition that each dol- 
lar will be so matched by $4. In the case 
of any State whose per capita income is less 
than the per capita income of the United 
matching required for any fiscal 
be decreased by the percentage 
which the State per capita income is below 
the per capita income of the United States. 
For the purpose of determining whether the 
matching requirements of this section and 
section 108 (d), respectively, have been met, 
the reasonable value of donated services, sup- 
plies, facilities, and equipment as certified, 
respectively, by the State educational agency 
and, in the case of schools receiving funds 
pursuant to section 108 (d), by such schools 
(but not the cost or value of land, of the 
acquisition, construction, or alteration of 
buildings, of commodities donated by the 
Secretary, or of Federal contributions made 
pursuant to title IT) may be regarded as 
funds from sources within the State expended 
in connection with the school-lunch pro- 
gram. The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section and the time or times such 
amounts are to be paid; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to the State at the 
time or times fixed by the Secretary the 
amounts so certified. 

(b) In the event that the total of the 
funds from sources within the State which 
may be considered as matching funds under 
this section or section 202 (c) do not com- 
pletely match, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of such sections, the funds ap- 
portioned to the State under both titles I 
and II (and not withheld under sec. 108 
(d)}, the State educational agency may de- 
termine from time to time the application 
of such funds from sources within the State 
against the matching requirements of this 
section and section 202 (c), respectively, ex- 
cept that funds from sources within the 
State used in connection with schools not 
participating in the school-lunch program 
under title I may not be used for matching 
funds under title I. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN: 5, line 6, delete the words 
“years 1946 and 1947” and insert “year 1947.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLAnnacan]}. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3370) to provide assistance to the 
States in the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of 
school-lunch programs, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
delivered by Henry Wallace. 

Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
Joseph E. Davies. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
the superintendent of public instruction 
of the State of Illinois in support of 
H. R. 3370. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered by Orvis A. Schmidt, Director, For- 
eign Funds Control. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on May 3, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 2 
hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he had made earlier in the day 
and include endorsements of the pend- 
ing legislation by farm organizations qnd 
certain other organizations. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas and Mr. 
DOYLE asked and were given permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on three subjects and include 
certain statements and excerpts, to- 
gether with a radio address delivered last 
night on the housing bill. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a statement on uni- 
versal military training by Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancelor of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. FLOOD. asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD ang include a speech delivered by 
him in New York last Sunday night on 
Lithuanian indevendence. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentieman from 
California |Mr. HoLiFI£LD! is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


THE CRISIS IN MEN’S CLOTHING—A 
CLOTHING EXPEDITER NEEDED 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment of Mr. Wilson Wyatt as the 
Nation’s housing expediter is, I believe 
a wise move in the direction of speeding 
up the supply of houses for veterans first, 
and others later. Why was it necessary 
to appoint an expediter. giving him spec- 
ial powers and fixing special responsibil- 
ities on him? The answer is apparent to 
everyone. 

First the price of housing had risen be- 
yond the reach of returning veterans and 
others in the average income bracket. 

Second the production of houses of rea- 
sonable prices had decreased to the van- 
ishing point. 
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The question immediately occurs as to 
why this condition had developed in a 
business where WPB—now CPA—con- 
trolled priority allocations of materials. 
The OPA controlled prices of building 
materials and for the past 3 years wages 
have been frozen. The answer is simple. 
The controls slowed up production, and it 
was necessary to give an expediter ade- 
quate power to coordinate the different 
Government regulatory bodies in a uni- 
fied program, dedicated to producing the 
maximum number of houses in the short- 
est length of time. I believe that Mr. 
Truman has finally made the necessary 
move toward solving the housing prob- 
lem. 

CRISIS IN MEN’S CLOTHING SUPPLY 


But I do not pian to talk to you today 
on housing. I want to talk with you on 
a subject that is equally important to 
the returned veteran and the ordinary 
man of civilian life. It is the present 
crisis in men’s clothing. During the fiscal 
year following VJ-day approximately 
9,000,000 men will return to civilian life. 
As soon as the veteran leaves the demob- 
ilization center he goes to a men’s cloth- 
ing store for his first outfit of “civies”. 
The uniform he has worn for two, three 
or more years is a symbol of regimenta- 
tion, of suffering, of sacrifice and the 
years of loneliness and separation from 
his family which he has undergone. A 
few years from today he will gaze upon 
his uniform proudly, but today he wants 
to exchange it for civilian clothes. He 
wants to take the first step in his change 
from a soldier or sailor to a civilian. His 
fond hopes are soon dashed to the ground 
however, when store after store regret- 
fuliy informs him that their clothing 
racks and cases are empty. No men’s 
suits, no shirts, no sport coats, no extra 
trousers, no underwear and no pajamas 
to sleep in. 

Where a limited stock is available, the 
prices are substantially higher than pre- 
war prices. Luxury items have replaced 
utility items, higher-priced items have 
replaced lower-priced items. But above 
all and over all, scarcity rules the men’s 
clothing stores of the United States to- 
day. 

A personal survey of several men’s 
stores, men’s wear manufacturers and 
warehouses leads me to assert that less 
than 20 percent of the normal inventory 
of men’s clothing is available. I spent 
several days lately checking manufac- 
turers, warehouses, and retail stores in 
order that I might describe from first- 
hand knowledge the actual conditions 
prevailing in the men’s wear industry. 
I know what the veteran faces in his 
quest for civilian clothes, I can under- 
stand his disappointment in his failure 
to find enough decent quality and de- 
cent-priced clothing to enable him to 
exchange his uniform for “civies.” I 
can understand why that disappoint- 
ment rapidly turns into resentment and 
bitterness as he trudges from store to 
store without success. When the indi- 
vidual veteran’s resentment is multiplied 
by several million veterans and their 
families, it becomes a force to be reck- 
oned with. I believe the scarcity of 
men’s clothing can be overcome by first, 
properly understanding the reasons for 
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the scarcity and, second, by taking 
proper steps to obtain production of 
men’s clothing. I believe that it will be 
necessary to follow the same procedure 
in this important industry to obtain pro- 
duction as finally decided upon in the 
housing industry, that is, the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of an expediter 
whose one aim shall be the solution of 
men’s clothing production within the 
framework of standard business prac- 
tices and within reasonable noninfla- 
tionary bounds. I will return to the 
above proposal later and discuss at some 
length the qualifications, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of a clothing expediter. 
CAUSES OF SCARCITY IN MEN’S CLOTHING 


At the present I wish to discuss the 
reasons for the present scarcity of men’s 
clothing. To begin with, the abnormal 
demand of our military forces during the 
war completely upset normal civilian 
production. By the end of 1945 practi- 
cally all the woolen mills were engaged 
filling the armed fo.ces needs for uni- 
forms, woolen blankets, woolen socks, 
and other woolen textile needs 

Almost the same condition applied in 
the cotton and rayon industries, The 
use of cotton and rayon textiles for cloth- 
ing, parachutes, tenting, surgical sup- 
plies, and so forth, was enormous and 
peaks of production were reached that 
seemed impossible to the mill owners. 

During forty-two, forty-three, forty- 
four, and forty-five the constantly in- 
creasing military use of textiles was caus- 
ing a constantly growing deficiency in 
civilian inventories, both in the home 
and in the commercial reserves. Coin- 
cident with this domestic deficiency or 
scarcity, the purchasing power, and 
therefore the domestic demand, was 
steadily increasing. 

MILITARY NEEDS FILLED BY PRIORITY 


It was necessary to control production 
as to type of textiles needed and to chan- 
nel supply to manufacturers by priority 
purchase rights, in order tp insure the 
military needs. This was accomplished 
through the War Production Board. 

CIVILIAN NEEDS DEPENDED ON FREE GOODS 


The residue of textile production was 
allowed to enter the civilian market as 
free goods. The mills were not placed 
under compulsion as to the allocation of 
this limited amount of free goods. And 
because of the excessive civilian demand 
and the short supply, the mills suddenly 
found themselves in a very advantageous 
position. 

BREAK-DOWN OF NORMAL BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


Many strange things began to happen. 
The separate mill operations, such as 
weaving, converting, and finishing, which 
for generations had been performed by 
separately owned mills, now began to 
consolidate their ownership and control. 
Not only in the textile manufacturing 
field were historical procedures dis- 
turbed, but in many instances every step 
of the industry was integrated under one 
financial control. Thus, in textiles we 
see six or seven former independent- 
owner operations integrated under one 
financial control and the separate profits 
of each operation, consolidated for one 
owner. The weaver, converter, finisher, 
textile jobber, clothing manufacturer, 
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clothing jobber, and in some instances 
even the clothing retailer, formerly inde- 
pendent links in the clothing industry, 
became a connected chain controlled and 
owned by a central financial entity. 
What was the reason for this develop- 
ment? In the first place such combina- 
tions were profitable in almost every 
operation. If a separate operation were 
unprofitable due to OPA price regula- 
tions, the operator still had the advan- 
tage of a supplier of a badly needed 
product in a scarce market. He used this 
advantage to force the integration of the 
next operation or the remaining opera- 
tions until he controlled the complete 
chain of operations from the first basic 
manufacturer, in this case the weaver, 
to the final retail outlet to the consumer. 
Where this complete integration did 
not occur, partial integration took place 
between two or more operations. All of 
these changes in historical procedure of 
the textile and clothing manufacturing 
industries were wholly legitimate and, 
although very painful to many small 
manufacturers who were suddenly de- 
prived of their historical source of sup- 
ply and thereby forced out of business, 
no recourse by law was possible. The 
manufacturer of clothing, shorn of his 
historical supply of goods, had to close 
down his plant or go black, because no 
legitimate supplier was accepting new 
customers. The legitimate independent 
supplier continued to divide his limited 
amount of free goods between his old 
customers because of his feeling of loy- 
alty and not because of laws or regula- 
tions of OPA. 
MILLS REFUSE TO MAKE CHEAP RANGE OF CLOTH 


Another important factor in breaking 
down the historical process of the mill 
end of the clothing industry was the re- 
fusal of the mills to make the low-priced 
ranges of cloth because of low profits or 
losses due to increased production costs, 
and the concentration on higher priced 
ranges of cloth where more profit could 
be made. Obviously the same looms, 
labor, and raw materials could be more 
profitably occupied making higher priced 
cloth than low priced cloth. This prac- 
tice of the textile mills, woolen, rayon, 
and cotton was the important factor in 
the disappearance of low- and medium- 
priced clothing from the market. It was 
also the main factor in the excessive 
profits of the textile mills during the war 
years. No attempt to place effective con- 
trols on the mills to prevent this practice 
was made until it was too late. 

MAXIMUL AVERAGE PRICE REGULATION—OPA 

ATTEMPTS TO RESTORE LOW-PRICED LINES 


After the low-priced goods and cloth- 
ing had disappeared from the stores the 
OPA attempted through its maximum 
average price regulation to force the 
manufacturers to produce low- and 
medium-priced clothing, but this regu- 
lation failed because it was an attempt to 
channel production at the manufac- 
turers’ level into low- and medium-priced 
clothing, without forcing the mills to 
make the low- and medium-priced ma- 
terials, which the manufacturer had 
used in the past. 

MAP GREAT MISTAKE OF OPA 


In my opinion this was the greatest 
mistake made by the OPA in its clothing- 
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control program. I appeared before the 
so-called Smith committee in the spring 
of 1944, and in a lengthy statement 
pointed out fallacy of the MAP regula- 
tion. The textile expert on the WPB 
staff, Mr. Marriner, was present when I 
denounced the MAP regulation and pre- 
dicted its failure unless the correspond- 
ing controls were placed on the mills to 
produce low- and medium-priced goods 
for low- and medium-priced clothing. 
TEXTILE MILL INTERESTS TOO POWERFUL 


Apparently the textile mills were too 
powerful, and the MAP regulation was 
placed on the manufacturers and the 
textile mills were not controlled on this 
very important and necessary point. 

MAP BREEDS TROUBLE AND CRIME 


MAP is still in effect; while its intent 
was laudable, it has caused more disrup- 
tion in normal business practices than 
any other regulation. It has provided 
the opportunity for widespread black- 
market operations. It has been the 
direct cause of the rapid growth of com- 
bines and integrated operations. It has 
cost manufacturers untold thousands of 
dollars in bookkeeping and accountant’s 
costs in the complicated and intricate 
computations of historical record years 
to obtain the data necessary to establish 
their maximum average prices. It has 
made every manufacturer in America a 
technical violator of the law. I have per- 
sonally talked to over a hundred repu- 
table manufacturers and they have with- 
out exception confessed their inability to 
comply with this complicated and ever- 
changing regulation. 

The MAP regulation has penalized 
every manufacturer who maintained his 
1942 price on an article during the year 
1943, by forcing a 10-percent roll-back 
on his 1942 price. This roll-back regu- 
lation was to catch the 1943 manufac- 
turer who had advanced his price be- 
cause of increased costs or greed, but it 
also penalized the conscientious manu- 
facturers who had complied with the 
spirit and letter of price control. Al- 
though I have tried to get OPA to cor- 
rect this injustice they have refused to 
make such hardship adjustment for 
reputable manufacturers. 

MAP stifled production in price ranges 
where material is obtainable because 
cheaper material for lower priced ranges 
is unobtainable. In such a case the 
manufacturers cannot ship within the 
law his medium or higher priced items 
because he cannot balance his MAP with 
low-priced items. If the manufacturer 
ignores his MAP and ships his medium 
and higher priced ranges he accumulates 
a “surcharge” which lays him open for 
OPA prosecution and a heavy fine. The 
law-abiding manufacturer therefore 
curtails his production or refuses to ship 
ranges already produced. This adds to 
the scarcity condition in the legitimate 
market. The black-market operator 
ships merchandise regardless of MAP 
and thereby diverts the supply from 
legitimate manufacturers and retailers 
into black-market consumption. The 
product is invariably inferior in quality 
and high in price. On a recent trip to 
New York I shopped window after win- 
dow and here are some of the results: 
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Corduroy trousers, priced at $9.85, 
worth $3.95 to $5. 

Rayon dress shirts, priced at $3.95, 
worth $1.95. 

Woven madras shorts, priced at $2.95, 
worth 65 to 75 cents. 

Lisle undershirts, price at $1.75, worth 
65 to 75 cents. 

This type of merchandising is possible 
only because légitimate well-established 
manufacturers are unable to flood the 
market with legitimate merchandise. 
REAL INFLATION OR THEORETICAL PRICE FREEZE? 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
on the cost of living is based on a theo- 
retical computation of price increases 
on a legitimately produced list of items. 
It does not recognize the fact that the 
public cannot get the legitimate article 
in any quantity in the market. It does 
not take into consideration adulteration 
in quality, substitution of higher priced 
items, and the black-market operations. 
If you cannot find a Van Heusen, Man- 
hattan, or Arrow white broadcloth shirt 
in the retailer’s store, what good does a 
$2.25 price freeze by OPA do the con- 
sumer. The consumer cannot find the 
legitimate item he is accustomed to buy- 
ing in the retailer’s store, because the 


Jetailer cannot get the item from the 


wholesaler and the wholesaler cannot 
get it from the manufacturer because 
the manufacturer’s production has been 
curtailed or diverted. 

The price stable is locked but the pro- 
ductive horse is either sick or cavorting 
around the field of luxuries, novelties, 
inferior substitutes, or black markets. 
Why? Because the manufacturing of 
standard essential goods is impossible 
due to the drying up of basic sources of 
supply, or unprofitable because of un- 
realistic price and production control 
regulations. 

SHALL WE ABOLISH OPA AND CPA? 


Shall we abolish all attempts to pre- 
vent further inflation? Shall we abolish 
CPA controls and OPA prices? Are we 
ready to risk the function of a free 
market? 

The danger of inflation is greater to- 
day than during the war. The history of 
World War I reveals the fact that 43 per- 
cent of the total inflation occurred after 
Armistice Day. 

History must not repeat a correspond- 
ing increase during 1946-47. We must 
extend the Price Control Act and main- 
tain for at least a year the fight against 
inflation. We can do this by being real- 
istic and realizing that theoretical price 
freezes and impractical control regula- 
tions may create the illusion of price con- 
trol. But they are a brake on production 
and the cause of diversion from historic 
business procedures as facts prove. 

Let us be honest and admit that the 
original line against inflation has crum- 
bled in many places and vanished in 
others. If we are to wage a realistic fight 
against inflation, we must retreat to a 
new line and re-form our forces and 
fight with renewed vigor. To give up now 
means inflationary disaster. 

Two principles can be followed in ral- 
lying our forces to solve the clothing 
scarcity problem: 
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First. Immediate appointment of a 
men’s clothing expediter, with power to 
revise impractical regulations and abol- 
ish impossible regulations of both CPA 
and OPA. Both of these agencies affect 
the production of men’s clothing and the 
expediter must be a full-time coordinator 
of the regulations affecting the clothing 
industry. 

Second. Realistic prices must be al- 
lowed based on the present costs of labor, 
materials, and overhead, plus a reason- 
able profit based on the historic average 
margin of profits charged or earned by 
the respective industries, in prewar 
years—1935-39. 

Now as to my first suggestion, that is, 
the appointment of a men’s clothing ex- 
pediter. We have ample precedent. 
William Jeffers brought order out of 
chaos in the rubber industry. Eastman 
untangled the transportation industry 
and Wilson Wyatt has just been appoint- 
ed by President Truman to expedite the 
production of houses. I claim no origi- 
nality for the suggestion, it is just the 
practical and necessary thing to do if we 
want to get an adequate supply of men’s 
clothing—first, for the veteran and, sec- 
ond, for the rest of our male population. 

What kind of a man do we need? We 
need a hard-headed, practical adminis- 
trator, a man with the guts to resist the 
powerful and greedy inflationary forces 
that will inevitably pressure him. It is 
important that the expediter should 
know the background of price-control 
history and that he have the ability to 
revise the clothing regulations of the two 
control agencies—CPA and OPA. He 
must be a man of such stature that he 
can draw from the textile mills and the 
manufacturers technical advisers who 
have the respect of their respective in- 
dustries. ‘He must be able to obtain the 
respect and cooperation of the labor un- 
ions in textiles and clothing. 

That sounds like a big order, but I be- 
lieve that man is available for the cloth- 
ing problem just as men were found for 
other great industries such as rubber and 
housing. The present conflicting regu- 
lations of CPA and OPA must be har- 
monized. The delay and confusion re- 
sulting from their separate attempts to 
control materials, production, and prices 
on the same product must be eliminated. 
Now as to my second suggestion—real- 
istic pricing. 

The textile and clothing industry must 
be allowed to plan their production on a 
basis of historical methods, proven 
throughout the years as the sound way 
to maximum production. The formula 
for production is simple: X=actual labor 
and overhead costs; Y=actual material 
costs; Z=historical average industry 

This formula is the only sound, practi- 
cal formula that will restore normal pro- 
cedures in the men’s clothing industry. 
It is the only formula that will guarantee 
maximum production of men’s clothing. 

You may ask, where do the controls 
function in relation to the quoted for- 
mula? The answer—the contro] agen- 


cy’s regulations acknowledge the legiti- 
mate costs of production as outlined and 
freeze the formula for a period of 1 year. 
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I believe industry and labor will realize 
the fairness and necessity of such a for- 
mula, and will agree that it is to their 
mutual interest in the fight against in- 
filation. This is the new line we could 
and should hold. 

If we proceed as I have outlined, I be- 
lieve the men’s clothing industry will in- 
crease their production so much in the 
l-year period that we will approach the 
point where normal conditions will pre- 
vail. Supply will replace scarcity, Gov- 
ernment controls can be abolished, and 
we can return again to the function of a 
free market. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.5135. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.50. An act to permit settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and of deceased commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service, without ad- 
ministration of estates. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.5135. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 
The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hola hear- 
ings on surplus property at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday, February 20, 1946, through 
Friday, February 22, 1946. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigretion and 
Naturalization will hold hearings on H.R. 
3663 at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, in room 446, Old House Office 
Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1070. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 68 
individuals whose deportation has been sus- 
pended for more than 6 months by the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service under the authority vested in 
the Attorney General, together with a state- 
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ment of the reason for such suspension; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

1071. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation submitted by the several 
executive departments and independent 
offices to pay claims for damages to or losses 
of privately owned property, in the sum of 
$16,966.95 (H. Doc. No. 470); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations ang ordered to be 
printed. 

1072. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sched- 
ule of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims which has been submitted by the 
Treasury Department and requires an appro- 
priation for payment, amounting to $589,- 
033.86 (H. Doc. No. 476); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1073. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the War 
Department to pay claims for damages to or 
loss or destruction of property or personal 
injury or death, in the sum of $429,805.41 
(H. Doc. No. 471); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1074. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the Government by 
United States district courts, amounting to 
$44,731.68, together with an indefinite ap- 
propriation to pay interest (H. Doc. No. 472); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1075. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $10,744,452.64, 
to cover claims allowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office and for the services of the 
several departments and independent offices 
(H. Doc. No. 473); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1076. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting records of 
judgments rendered against the Government 
by United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Department of Justice through the 
Treasury Department, and which require an 
appropriation of $20,924.08, together with an 
indefinite appropriation to pay interest (H. 
Doc. No. 477); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1077. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation amounting to $417.38, 
under the Treasury Department for payment 
of a certain claim allowed by the General 
Accounting Office (H. Doc. No. 474); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1073. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to pay claims for 
damage to roads and highways of States or 
their subdivisions, in the sum of $681,193.83 
(H. Doc. No. 475); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1079. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend paragraph 8 of 
part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of $500,- 
000 now authorized; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents. 
H. R. 5311. A bill to amend Revised Stat- 
utes, 4921 (U. S. C. A., title 35, Patents, 
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sec. 70), providing that damages be ascer- 
tained on the basis of compensation for in- 
fringement; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1587). Referred to the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H. R. 4208. A bill for the re- 
lief of the Calvert Distilling Co. without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1586). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R.5515. A bill requiring that of avail- 
able building materials and facilities 50 per- 
cent be used for constructing homes selling 
for $5,000 or less, 25 percent be used for 
housing accommodations selling for more 
than $5,000, but not more than $8,000, and 
25 percent be used for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R. 5516. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, equipment, and operation of one 
additional naval academy; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R.5517. A bill to authorize the sale of 
surplus property to educational institutions 
at a price sufficient to cover the costs of the 
sale; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H.R.5518. A bill to amend section 743 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R.5519. A bill to further perfect the 
consolidation of the lighthouse service with 
the Coast Guard; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R. 5520. A bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating the conditions of employment of me- 
chanics, helpers, laborers, and all per diem 
employees engaged in trades and occupations 
at all Government naval shipyards, naval 
stations, arsenals, and other Government 
industrial establishments, within or without 
the continental limits of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R.5521. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a World War II memorial; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 5522. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Leonard 8S. Flo; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 5523. A bill for the relief of John 
F. Reed and Mary Ann Reed; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 5524. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Garthee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 5525. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 

Wagner; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 5526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Josie 

C. Rankin; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 5527. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Karamouzis (known as James C, Karamouzis 
or James C. Kar); to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 5528. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances P. Stubblefield; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MAY (by request) : 

H.R. 5529. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith 
to the office of Ambassador to Russia, with- 
out affecting his military status and perqui- 
sites; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 5530. A bill relating to the naturaliza- 
tion of Josephine Eleen Polay Newchurch; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 5531. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Derrickson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H.R. 5532. A bill for the relief of Quality 

Products, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1589. By Mr. CLASON: Memorial of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, urging the 
Congress of the United States to adopt House 
Joint Resolution 264 to the end that Pales- 
tine may be restored to the Jewish people 
as a free and democratic commonwealth, 
with full opportunity for colonization; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1590. Also, memorial of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, urging the Congress of the 
United States to take immediate steps to 
the end that the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts shall secure an equitable appor- 
tionment of the building materials in the 
United States that are available for new 
housing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1591. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Ellis County Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Waxahachie, Tex., favoring House bill 
538, the Poage bill, making surplus machin- 
ery available for soil-conservation districts; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

1592. Also, petition of the James Garitty 
Camp, No. 47, Department of Texas, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Corsicana, Tex., fa- 
voring the return of rights and moneys of 
the Spanish War veterans who were deprived 
by the Economy Act of 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1593. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Memorial of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, urging immediate steps to the end 
that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
shall secure an equitable apportionment of 
building materials; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1594. Also, memorial of the General Court 
cf Massachusetts, favoring the restoration 
of Palestine to the Jewish people as a free 
and democratic commonwealth; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1595. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Percy J. Petersen, UAW, 1216 Hagerer 
Street, Racine, Wis., re housing, price con- 
trel, changing corporation taxes, and Case 
antistrike bill; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1596. By Mr. WELCH: Memorial of Cali- 
fornia Assembly. Joint Resolution 19, 
relative to contemplated change in Office 
of Price Administration regulations cover- 
ing Dougias fir lumber; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1597. Also, memorial of California Assem- 
bly, Joint Resolution 14, relative to cer- 
tain bills concerning California Indians, 
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pending in the Congress of the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1598. Also, memorial of California Assem- 
bly, Joint Resolution 11, relative to the 
establishment of foreign-trade zones in Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1599. Also, memorial of California Senate, 
Joint Resolution 7, relative to veterans’ 
hospital facilities in California; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1600. Also, memorial of California Assem- 
bly, Joint Resolution 3, relative to .me- 
morializing Congress to enact Senate bill 
1592, to establish a national-housing policy 
and to provide for its execution; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 20, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


To our bountiful Father in heaven and 
earth we offer our tributes of praise and 
gratitude. Thou givest power to the 
faint, and to them who have no might 
Thou increaseth strength. Blessed are 
they whose strength is in Thee, who pass- 
ing through the valley of Baca make it a 
well. We bless Thee that, though the 
spirit be weak, we may still rejoice in the 
saviorhood of our Master, which is in- 
clusive enough for all. Beyond the reach 
of shame and the restraints of prejudice 
Thou wilt give to our earthly life an 
everlasting meaning. Othe parched and 
dust-choked places of human experience! 
In these days of change, when trouble 
is severe, where sorrow has hung its dark 
pall, O Son of God, say to them that are 
of a fearful heart, be strong, fear not. 
Brighten their long-persistent hope, and 
in the vale of this world, where strife and 
sin abound, let righteousness and peace 
meet together. Through Christ. Amen. 


he Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SHIP SALES BILL 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 
3603, an act to provide for the sale of 
surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. ' 

Mr. BLAND. Ifthe gentleman is going 
to do that, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of order. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
granted me to address the House for 1 
hour today be transferred to Tuesday, 
March 19. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 


mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include an editorial. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an article by Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean which appeared 
in today’s Times-Herald. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article which may be just a little bit 
more than the limit this time, but I would 
like to have it printed notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article pre- 
pared by Mr. J. H. Leib on the McLear 
Gardens. 

SHORTENED APPLICATIONS FOR GI LOANS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
displayed to the House the 17 feet of 
forms which were then involved in a vet- 
eran’s application for a stock-in-trade 
loan under the GI bill of rights. At that 
time I stated my confidence that General 
Bradley would take prompt corrective 
action. My appraisal of General Brad- 
ley and my predictions were more than 
fair. 

It is with gratification and with in- 
creased admiration for the Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration that 
I now show you the two simple forms 
shortly to be put into effect for stock-in- 
trade loans. Seventeen feet have been 
reduced to 3 feet, and of these 3 feet the 
veteran himself must fill out but 2 inches. 
The balance will be completed by the 
lending institution and the appraiser. 

I salute General Bradley and I wish 
him Godspeed. 

AUXILIARY NAVAL ACADEMY 
LAKES, ILL. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I : 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is 
to the request oi 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced a bill to provide for th: 
establishment of an additional United 
States Naval Academy in the vicinity of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Center, 
Great Lakes, IIl. 

The United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, even though greatly expanded 
during the war, cannot possibly fur- 
nish the necessary officer personnel for 
the proposed postwar Navy. An addi- 
tional naval academy should be estab 
lished, and the vicinity of Great Lakes 
is the logical location. 

The present plans for the postwar! 
Navy call for 500,000 enlisted men and 
58,000 officers—not including the Ma- 
rine Corps—and expanded facilities a 
Annapolis have a capacity of only 3,422. 


AT GREAT 


there objection 
the gentleman fron 


~ 
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During the 3-year period July 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1945, the Navy trained a total 
of 2,273,812 recruits, of which 806,457 
were trained at Great Lakes, or 35.46 
percent. It is axiomatic that a strong 
Navy requires the constant inflow of 
young men, highly trained in the use of 
complex equipment and in leadership. 
The Middle West has always furnished 
a larger percentage of Navy personnel 
than any other section of the country, 
as well as the best material. But aside 
from such considerations, the last war 
has clearly demonstrated the vulnerabil- 
ity of coast lines and the importance of 
locating important defense plants and 
military installations inland. The facili- 
ties for the training of naval officers are 
certainly the type of defense installation 
which should be located in the interior 
of the country, where geography itself 
provides protection from enemy bombers. 
HOTEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now the Navy has been oper- 
ating the de luxe Hotel Chamberlain at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., down near Nor- 
folk. The Navy has now declared it sur- 
plus and is ready to abandon it. The 
Army is preparing to take it over without 
bringing the matter up here and taking 
it up with Congress, without getting any 
specific appropriation or having it de- 
termined, and is going to operate it as a 
de luxe hotel for Army officers. Is it not 
about time that some of those organiza- 
tions begin to give a little heed to the 
needs of the situation here in this coun- 
try and the way money should be spent? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD in two instances, in one to include 
a short article on socialized medicine, 
and in the other to include a resolution 
adopted by the Allen County Republican 
Club of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


THE HOTEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the remarks just made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
relative to the Chamberlain Hotel which 
is in my district, I understand there is a 
movement on foot that it be turned over 
from the Navy to the Army but I do not 
understand that it is contemplated op- 
erating it as a de luxe hotel or any other 
sort of hotel. My understanding is that 
the consideration is that it will be oper- 
ated for officers in connection with the 
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estavlishment of a needed Army head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe. 

I merely wanted to correct the impres- 
sion that might probably be obtained 
from the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from New York. 


SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal of talk about the Government 
taking $3,000,000,000 in cash and paying 
off $3,000,000,000 worth of bonds. I 
brought to the attention of the House 
the other day that if we would pay off 
fifteen or twenty billion dollars worth of 
bonds it would result in a saving of over 
a million dollars a day in interest to the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested also in 
learning where the money is going that 
we get from the sale of surplus property. 
If you will look at the statement of the 
Treasury Department as of the 15th of 
February you will find there has been 
returned to the Treasury of the United 
States only $76,652,675.95 since July 1 
last. We hear a great deal about the 
amount of money received from the sale 
of surplus property, but if it is being sold 
I would like to know what we are getting 
for it and I would like to know where the 
money is going. All money from sale of 
surplus property should be immediately 
placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to reduce our debt. 

I think the quicker this money is 
turned back into the Treasury of the 
United States, thereby stopping interest 
payments, the better it will be for the 
taxpayers of the country. It will be best 
for everybody. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear of the great 
amount of surplus property being sold; 
well, if we are to judge by the money 
placed int. the Treasury as to the amount 
of surplus property being sold then I be- 
lieve the results are anything but en- 
couraging, and anything but a good busi- 
ness proposition for our Government. 

It looks to me as if we were not dis- 
posing of surplus property in a sound, 
sensible, business way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include excernvts from a let- 
ter he received. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution of the New Jersey Legislature. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
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MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND EXPAN- 
SION OF SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3370), 
to provide assistance to the States in 
the establishment, maintenance, opcra- 
tion, and expansion of school-lunch 
programs, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A cali of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll “Yo. 26] 
Allen, Til. Ervin Murray, Tenn, 
Allen, La. Fallon Norton 
Andrews, Ala. Fisher Patrick 
Andrews, N. Y. Gardner Patterson 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gary Peterson, Fla. 
Bell Gavin Peterson, Ga. 
Blackney Gearhart Philbin 
Bolton Gibson Phillips 
Bonner Grant, Ala. Price, Fla. 
Bryson Harless, Ariz. Randolph 
Buckley Harris Rankin 
Butler Hart Reed, N. Y. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hays Richards 
Cannon, Fla. Healy Rivers 
Case, N. J, Hendricks Robertecon, Va. 
Case, S. Dak. Hobbs Robinson, Utah 
Chapman Hook Schwabe, Okla. 
Chelf Horan Shafer 
Chiperfield Judd Short 
Clark Keogh Sikes 
Colmer Kerr Smith, Va. 
Courtney LaFollette Snyder 
Cox Landis Sumner, Il. 
Curley Lane Sumuners, Tex, 
Dawson Larcade Taylor 
Dingell McGregor Thom 
Domengeaux Maloney Weaver 
Doughton, N. C. Manasco White 
Douglas, Il. Morrison Winter 
Earthman Murphy Wood 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
thirty-nine Members are present, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND EXPAN- 
SION OF SCHOOCL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3370), a bill providing for a permanent 
school-lunch program participated in 
by the Federal Government, with Mr. 
JACKSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 5, 
line 22, strike out all after the period down 
through the period on page 6, line 8, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “For 
the purpose of determining whether the 
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matching requirements of this section and 
section 108 (d), respectively, have been met, 
only funds expended for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities and other foods as 
certified, respectively, by “he State educa- 
tional agency and, in the case of schools re- 
ceiving funds pursuant to section 108 (d), 
by such schools, may be regarded as funds 
from sources within the State expended in 
connection with the school-lunch program.” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is a perfecting amendment 
which I hope the Committee will accept. 

It merely limits State contributions for 
matching purposes solely to actual pur- 
chases of food. 

One of the weaknesses of the bill, as 
pointed out in my remarks of yesterday, 
is that the States are permitted in deter- 
mining their matching contributions to 
include donated services, supplies, facili- 
ties, and equipment. Anyone familiar 
with accounting realizes the difficulty 
and complexity of computing such con- 
tributions with any degree of accuracy. 
From a practical standpoint, school 
lunchrooms and school districts simply 
do not have the staffs and the account- 
ants to make up these computations. 
Endless confusion and disagreement can 
be the only results and there is every ad- 
vantage to the schools and to the States 
to pad these intangible contributions to 
the maximum extent possible. Actual 
expenditures for food, however, are be- 
yond the realm of intangibility and can 
be audited by anyone. Approval of this 
amendment would eliminate 99 percent 
of the paper work involved in the admin- 
istration of this law with corresponding 
savings in administrative personnel both 
in and out of the schools. The amend- 
ment is in accord with the basic purpose 
of the bill which is, after all, to aid in 
the supplying of food for school lunches. 

If this amendment is adopted, which I 
trust it will be, I shall offer a correspond- 
ing amendment to section 105 on page 7. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
gentleman’s amendment is adopted, it 
means they will be able to feed more 
school children because the States will 
have to contribute more, therefore they 
will get more food with the money that 
they realize? 

Mr. BUCK. The amendment will re- 
sult in more food for the children, yes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known that 
the gentleman from New York is bitterly 
opposed to the school-lunch program and 
I am afraid that this amendment was 
not offered in the hope of simplifying the 
bookkeeping back in the States but for 
the purpose of defeating the school- 
lunch program. This amendment is so 
sweeping that it prohibits the States 
from getting credit for funds raised by 
parent-teachers associations, the Ki- 
wanis Clubs, and other civic organiza- 
tions. You and I know that in most com- 
munities these civic organizations have 





contributed largely in connection with 
the raising of funds to match the Fed- 
eral appropriation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Of course, I do not 
question the good faith of the gentle- 
man who offers the amendment, but this 
thought occurs to me, and I think I am 
in a very large measure thoroughly 
familiar with the manner in which 
these school-lunch programs are carried 
out. The home-economic branches of 
the high schools and grammar schools 
in the agricultural sections can thou- 
sands of cans of vegetables every year 
which go into the food situation of the 
schools. It would be a simple matter to 
keep a record of these thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of the finest and most nutri- 
tious food prepared by the home eco- 
nomics departments in the high schools 
and grammar schools of the rural sec- 
tions of my State and, I take it, of yours. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I thanx the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. He made a fair 
statement. In addition to that the 
States could not be reimbursed for proc- 
essing, distributing, transporting, or 
storing or handling any of these foods. 
This amendment goes to the ‘heart of sec- 
tion 1. It goes to the heart of the 
school-lunch rrogram that we have had 
in this country for the past 10 years. 
Bringing in the question of bookkeeping, 
I am afraid, is for the purpose of trying 
to draw a red herring across the trail. 
There is no trouble in keeping the books. 
No one has complained about bookkeep- 
ing back in the States. The Federal 
authorities have not had any trouble 
checking on the records back in the 
States, and giving credit for contribu- 
tions made by civic organizations is a 
simple matter. So when he bases his 
argument on the fact that he is trying 
to simplify the bookkeeping, his argu- 
ment falls flat. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to 

gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the chairman if I am not 
correct in assurring that the effect of 
this amendment would be to render it 
that much more difficult for some of the 
poorer school districts to participate in 
the program, and whether the purpose 
of our bill is not to try to encourage the 
program in those very places that would 
be adversely affected by this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. It would make it 
practically impossible to have the pro- 
gram carried back into the poorer dis- 
tricts. I hope it is the pleasure of the 
committee to vote the amendment down. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


the 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have been trying for some time to get 
a copy of the hearings on this bill. I 
understand the edition was limited in 
number, but I was finally successful in 
obtaining one. I wanted a copy for the 
purpose of determining who the people 
are that testified on this bill. It is very 
important to know this. About 20 peo- 
ple appeared before the committee, and 
they all testified in favor of this bill. 

My contention is that this bill is based 
not on scientific evidence. I want to 
read just a few of the names of persons 
who testified on this measure. 

Amery, Miss Elizabeth, State super- 
visor of home economics in Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Anderson, A. W., Chief, Division of 
Fisheries, Department of the Interior, 
who is a Government employee. Of 
course, all Government employees have 
to testify in favor of whatever the ad- 
ministration happens to want. There 
is no question about that. 

Bowie, Mrs. Gertrude, supervisor of 
school cafeterias in Montgomery County, 
Rockville, Md. 

Chatfield, George H., member, board 
of education, city of New York. 

Cooper, William T., director of the 
school-lunch program; and so forth. 

Two or three medical men testified. 
All of them are in the employ of the 
Federal Government. The leading man 
here is perhaps Dr. Parran. You all 
know Dr. Parran’s views on matters of 
this kind. Dr. Parran is outspokenly in 
favor of socializing medicine. Whoever 
is in favor of socializing medicine is in 
favor of socializing everything, that is 
the way I look at it. I might be mis- 
taken, but that is the way I feel. 

In his testimony here, which is very 
brief, Dr. Parran has not offered, in my 
opinion, one particle of evidence to indi- 
cate that he is warranted in taking the 
position he has. 

He says it has been discovered that a 
great many children are undernourished. 
Certainly a great many children are 
undernourished. We know that. Will 
anything of this kind cure that under- 
nourishment? Certainly not. A more 
important question is whether children 
should be taught to depend upon the 
Federal Government to feed them. 
Should the tender minds of little chil- 
dren be impregnated with the idea that 
the politicians here in Washington love 
them more than their own parents? 
That is really the big question in con- 
sidering this measure. 

Dr. Parran spoke about the various 
tests which have been made to deter- 
mine nutritional deficiency. Of course, 
there are plenty of such tests, some of 
them are sound, but that does not make 
a case for this bill. 

Now, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee why he did not invite to these 
hearings some outstanding physiologists 
to testify. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We thought 
had the best testimony we could obtain. 
I do not know whether it was an over- 
sight or done purposely, but the gentle- 
man skipped over the name of Major 
General Hershey, he skipped over the 
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mame of Judge Marvin Jones, who was a 
member of this body for years and chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
later War Food Administrator and he 
also jumped over the names of other wit- 
nesses who are intimately acquainted 
with the program and its advantages. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not yield 
any further. I asked the question, why 
did not the gentleman invite some out- 
standing physiologists to testify on this 
bill? That is what I should like to know. 
The gentleman does not regard the phy- 
sicians who testified on this measure as 
outstanding physiologists, does he? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I understand that 
Dr. Parran is quite an authority. I also 
understand that Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Medi- 
cal Director, United States Public Heaith 
Service, is quite an authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me ask the 
gentleman this. Why did he not then in- 
vite some outstanding physiologists who 
are not employed by the Government? 
What would those physiologists say 
about a proposition like this? They 
would simply say, “There is no evidence 
here at all to support your program. 
There might be such evidence some- 
where, but it is not presented in these 
hearings.” That is what an outstanding 
physiologist who was not on the Govern- 
ment pay roll would say to you. 

You have mixed up in this program 
surpius farm commodities. Shades of 
1933 to 1939! Here come your New Deal 
recovery measures again. This is not a 
scientific consideration of anything. 
This is a purely political matter. Let us 
label the thing for what it is. That is the 
position I have to take on this matter. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH or Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VOOHRIS of California. In an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman as 
to why we did not have a physiologist, 
may I say that the committee was con- 
scious of the fact that the gentleman 
from Ohio is a Member of this body and 
we felt fully confident, since he is a phy- 
sician himself, if he were not satisfied 
with the testimony we had, he might 
come before the committee himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Ohio does not happen to be a phys- 
iologist and he would not for one single 
minute pretend to anyone that he was. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. A moment ago in your re- 
marks you said something about these 
home demonstration and home econom- 
ics classes where these girls worked under 
these county extension agents. Let us 
assume that a third of their money comes 
from the county, one-third from the 
State, and one-third from the Federal 
Government. Do you consider all of 
these people employees of the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. No, no; I did not 
say that. 

Mr. HILL. But you led folks to believe 
that these girls did not work for the 
State of Maryland. Answer my question. 
Are they Federal employees? That is all 
I want to know. 


MY. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I did not indi- 
cate they were. I said Federal Govern- 
ment employees testified in favor of this 
measure. 

Mr. HILL. Let us read the first young 
lady’s name that you read and let us 
see who she is. Is she not an employee 
of the State Agriculture Department of 
the great State of Maryland? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would rather 
let the record stand and show what I 
said. 

Mr. HILL. If you disregard everyone 
on the Federal pay roll, then I ask you, 
what weight shall we give to the gentle- 
man’s own evidence, who is himself paid 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Well, that is true. 
That is perfectly true. The gentleman 
from Ohio is on the Federal pay roll and 
sometimes he does not feel so good about 
it, to tell the truth, and is not exactly 
very happy about it. Notwithstanding, 
I have a duty to perform, one of which 
is to pass judgment on proposed legisla- 
tion. I consider it my duty to point out 
wherever possible the baneful influence 
which the bureaucracy exercises upon 
legislation. That is what I am trying to 
do now. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
has brought in the medical aspect of this 
question. I would like to call his atten- 
tion to the fact, and I believe this is 
pretty good authority, that this bill has 
the approval of the American Medical 
Association; it has the approval of the 
American Public Health Association; it 
has the approval of the American Med- 
ical Women’s Association; it has the ap- 
proval of the American Diabetic Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield further to the gentleman. 
Regardless of who recommends this leg- 
islation I believe it is wrong and should 
be defeated. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the first 
place it is important to bring the House 
back to the consideration of the amend- 
ment before us. That amendment, as ex- 
plained by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, would be very disastrous if adopted 
as part of this bill. The effect of the 
amendment, as explained by the author 
of it, would be to say that no State could 
count as its contribution toward school 
lunch programs anything except money 
actually expended fdr food. In my 
speech of yesterday I stressed the point, 
that it is impossible under our bill for 
any Federal official to do a single thing 
on the school lunch program unless and 
until the people of a local community 
have set such a program up. Under that 
philosophy, we obviously would be deal- 
ing unfairly with these local communi- 
ties if it were not possible for them to 
count as part of their contribution the 
salaries that they pay to people who pre- 
pare these lunches; their necessary ex- 
penses for equipping the lunchroom and 
other things of that character. Further- 
more, the adoption of this amendment 
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will mean that the wealthier districts of 
the Nation will be able to take advantage 
of the program, but to the extent that 
this amendment has any effect at all, it 
will be in the poorer school districts 
where there will be less of a chance for 
such districts to participate and have 
the advantage of it. 

For my part, Iam primarily concerned 
in the problem of meeting the dietary 
needs of American children. And since 
those needs are clearly greatest in the 
school districts of least wealth, and since 
this amendment militates in exactly the 
opposite direction, I hope it will be de- 
feated. 

As to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SmiTH], the chairman of 
the committee has pretty well answered 
him, but I want to make one or two 
further statements, because the record, 
not only before our committee, but in 
the political literature of this Nation, 
is replete with evidence of the need for 
improved dietary standards for the 
American child. 

I have here a reprint from the Ladies 
Home Journal, a pretty venerable and 
respected American magazine certainly, 
which was reprinted and put out by the 
Ladies Home Journal because of the vital 
interest of that magazine in the health 
and welfare of the children of this Na- 
tion. The title is, “Has Your Child Half 
a Hog’s Chance?” In the concluding 
paragraph of this piece is an appeal for 
the school-lunch program which your 
committee brings before you today. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. COFFEE. Would the gentleman 
care to comment on Dr. Parran’s pro- 
fessional competence? The statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio reflected 
upon his professional standing, when he 
is recognized as the outstanding author- 
ity in this country. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
obliged to the gentleman. I would be 
glad to do that. I agree heartily with 
what the gentleman has to say about 
Dr. Parran. Dr. Parran came before us 
with exhaustive evidence, from State 
after State in the Union, of the serious 
undernourishment from which the chil- 
dren of those various States are suffer- 
ing. I do not know a single competent 
medical individual in this Nation who 
will question Dr. Parran’s professional 
competence. Whether or not they agree 
with his views on public questions no one 
will question his professional compe- 
tence to testify about this matter. 

As the chairman has already pointed 
out, General Hershey also testified out 
of his experience with the conduct of 
the draft, to the same effect, that there 
is need in this Nation to see to it that 
the abundance produced by the farm- 
ers of this Nation goes in reasonable 
measure to the children who need it 
most. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield?:- 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not believe 
my remarks would indicate that I re- 
flected upon the integrity of Dr. Parran. 


I am 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
very glad to have the gentleman say that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
interest to the debate on this school- 
lunch bill. We are all in favor of having 
the children of America well fed. I be- 
lieve that the cost of their food should be 
paid now by their parents and by the 
local school authorities. This legislation 
would require these little children to pay 
for their own food by adding it to the 
national debt. Even after the Federal 
Budget is balanced, the passage of this 
legislation will mean passing on to our 
children a greater portion of our unpaid 
national debt. 

Mr. Chairman, these children are in- 
telligent. You cannot fool them. If the 
Federal Government undertakes to pay 
the cost when a child is born, provide him 
with a free school nursery, give him med- 
ical care throughout his life, give him 
free lunches, unemployment compensa- 
tion and old-age security, then he is go- 
ing to ask, “What will the Federal Gov- 
ernment demand of me?” All of these 
so-called benefits mean additional bur- 
dens in taxes throughout the productive 
years of our children. 

This Congress has nothing to give to 
the children of America except that 
which it later takes away from them 
in taxes, plus a heavy load of interest and 
administrative expenses. 

We are deceiving our children when 
we say that the Government has wealth 
to give away. We should stop talking 
about Government benefits and tell the 
truth about the burdens of Government. 

There is a further reason why this leg- 
islation is wrong. It is a false education, 
it is statism in its worst form. Already 
hundreds of little children have been in- 
structed to write the politicians in Wash- 
ington for something to eat. Shall we 
teach them that one must labor for his 
daily bread or that he need only join a 
political lobby? 

Others may join in an insidious educa- 
tional program to teach the children of 
America to pray: “Our politicians, who 
art in Washington, give us this day our 
daily bread,” instead of praying: “Our 
Father, who art in Heaven, give us this 
day our daily bread”; but I cannot do 
that. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined this 
bill closely, and for the life of me I am 
not able to find anything under the bed 
that is alarming. I find nothing in it 
that saps the foundation of the Republic 
or that will make a child believe that he 
or she is now, or hereafter will be, de- 
pendent on the Federal Government. 

I taught school when I was a young 
man, and four of those schools were rural 
schools. I had to walk quite a distance 
from my boarding place and carry lunch, 
and many children brought theirs. 
Then, for 2 years I served as superin- 
tendent of public instruction in my 
county. Since then I have served on city 
boards of education, and I have seen the 
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educational system of my State make 
long strides. I have seen the organiza- 
tion of parent-teachers associations and 
I have seen the consolidation of one- 
room schools into great consolidated 
schools, where as many as 15 or 20 teach- 
ers were on the staff. Then I have seen 
the introduction of this noon lunch for 
children. These lunches are prepared 
under the auspices of parent-teachers 
associations, under the supervision of 
skilled dietitians in the department of 
home economics. During the Christmas 
holidays I attended Everett High School 
in the great county of Blount. That 
school is attended by over 2,000 children. 
I was privileged to eat lunch with them. 
It was not a special lunch, but I am tell- 
ing you that it was a better lunch than 
you can get any day down here in this 
restaurant on the floor below us; and 
children who otherwise would have had 
a cold and an inadequate lunch were able 
to buy an excellent one for 10, 15, or 20 
cents. 

Over 50,000 young men from my dis- 
trict have gone into the armed services. 
The high school of my city has on its 
service flag 122 gold stars. In the homes 
of the rich and in the homes of the hum- 
ble and the poor hundreds of stars on 
those service flags have turned to gold. 
We have interrupted the life of our 
youth; we have taken them out of school; 
we have drawn heavily upon the seed 
corn of the future manpower and 
womanpower of this country. This bill 
is designed to see that no child in this 
country goes to school and goes hungry; 
that it what it is designed to do. Its 
purpose is to fit our youth for service, 
both in peace and in war. 

Mr. BUCK rose. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I would like to yield 
to my good friend, but I cannot right 
now. 

It is not a program that is Federal; it 
is an effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to cooperate with and fur- 
ther and intensify this great humani- 
tarian movement that is designed to 
make strong, vigorous, healthy, red- 
blooded Americans. What boy who sim- 
ply gets a square meal at noon is thereby 
made susceptible to influence by subver- 
sive elements in this country. It simply 
makes him happy, strong, and vigorous. 
I know how poor people live. I have been 
in their homes. Since my good friend 
from Ohio is disturbed because no out« 
standing physiologist has testified in this 
matter, I want to qualify, even though 
I am @ modest man, as somewhat of an 
authority on physiology. I have ap- 
proached middle life strong and vigorous 
because I know about physiology. It 
takes good, substantial, wholesome food 
to make a strong man. My mother was 
a wonderful cook, my wife is a wonderful 
cook, and on one of my farms I have 
seen four generations of healthy strong 
people because they understood and en- 
joyed the use of nutritious food. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all this bill does. 
It gives our school children milk and 
wholesome food and sees to it that some 
of these little fellows out in the hills who 
walk 3, 4 or 5 miles to school with their 
lunch bucket may have something warm 
to eat. 
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There is all the difference in the world 
between a hot meal and a cold meal. 
Poor folks have nutritious food that is 
good when it is served hot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is all the difference in the world between 
a hot meal and a cold meal. The average 
food of poor folks is good when it is hot 
but you know if it is carried off in a 
bucket and it gets colc it is not so good. 
You take this gritted bread we make. 
Did you ever eat any gritted corn bread? 
When it is hot it is the most delectable 
food in the world, but when it is cold you 
can half-sole your shoes with it. You 
know Bob Taylor once said that the only 
significance about Mason and Dixon’s 
line is that it is an imaginary line be- 
tween the land of cold light bread and 
hot biscuits. 

Mr. Chairman, T want these little fel- 
lows to have a hot meal, hot soup, cold 
milk, prepared under sanitary conditions. 
I want to take care of the young people of 
this country. If you want to live to a 
ripe and happy old age associate with the 
young folks because under the roof of 
every school building in this country, you 
will find the fountain of perpetual 
youth. Our young people are the seed 
corn of the country, they are the greatest 
asset of the Nation. This is not a Fed- 
eral prcgram. We are just giving the 
Federal Government a chance to come 
in and participate in a program that is 
already being carried on by the people 
of the States and counties as well as the 
various communities. 

I hope this amendment offered by my 
good friend from New York, for whom I 
have the utmost respect and affection, 
is defeated and that the bill is passed. 
It is a program that we cannot afford to 
abandon. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. I want to compliment 
the distinguished eloquent gentleman 
from Tennessee on a very statesmanlike 
speech that will long be remembered. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I thank my friend 
for his generous statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gent 
from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
the pending bill. Today America stands 
&s preeminent among the powers of the 
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world. That power was created in large 
measure, if not wholly, through the edu- 
cational system of this country. With- 
out such an educational system we might 
be as helpless as were the people of 
Ethiopia who were some of the best 
fighters on the face of the earth, yet they 
were powerless against the mechanical 
developments of the invading forces of 
Italy. Wemight go the way of the North 
American Indian without education. In 
some sections of this country there is 
many a child that will get one good meal 
a day, and that will be the lunch pro- 
vided for under the terms of this bill. I 
am for this legislation, and when we go 
back into the House I propose to insert 
some of the communications that have 
reached me on this constructive measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bucx]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 

Page 5, line 15, strike out the words, “any 
fiscal year thereafter” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the fiscal year 1951.” 

After the period on line 17, insert a new 
sentence as follows: “All authority under 
this act shall expire on and after June 30, 
1951.’ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is obvious. 
Specifically it is to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment after 5 years, except as to the 
distribution of surplus commodities, out 
of the program. There was a feeling 
among many of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture, as well as 
many of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore us, that the Government eventually 
should get out of the program and leave 
the same entirely to the States. Many 
witnesses appeared before the commit- 
tee in behalf of the bill, and very nearly 
every one of them expressed the opinion 
that when the program had had a fair 
opportunity to get under way the Gov- 
ernment need not participate further; 
that it would be unnecessary for it so 
to do. 

The chief argument offered in support 
of the legislation was that the people 
back in the States needed training and 
information as to dietetic standards and 
nutritional food values which the pro- 
gram offered. They assumed that the 
people in the States were not sufficiently 
informed or interested in the values of 
these two things to promote the pro- 
gram alone, and therefore if the Federal 
Government would promote it then their 
interest would be so intensified and stim- 
ulated that State authorities would then 
take over and Carry on. 

To show you that that was the feeling 
of the committee, there were three bills 
introduced, each subsequent bill fur- 
ther reducing Government participation. 
The first bill was introduced on March 
19, 1945. It provided as follows: 

That the amount expended under section 
2 in any such program during any fiscal year 
shall not exceed the total amount otherwise 
furnished for the same purpose by or on 
behalf of the State and local school au- 
thorities and other groups, including the 
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And so forth. In other words, in the 
first bill there was exact matching, dol- 
lar for dollar. Then on May 7, 1945, 
another bill was introduced and that bill 
provided for larger matching funds by 
the States and less by the Government. 
It provided that for the first 5 years the 
Gove-nment would contribute $1 for 
each State dollar, for the next 5 years 
the Federal Government would contrib- 
ute $1 for one and one-half State dollars, 
and from thenceforth the Government 
would contribute $1 for every $3 contrib- 
uted by the State. 

The measure before you was intro- 
duced on June 4, 1945. It further re- 
duced Government participation in the 
program. For the first 2 years it pro- 
poses that there shall be matching of 
$1 for $1, for the second year, $1 for $2, 
for the next 2 years, $1 for $3, and from 
thenceforth, $1 for $4. So it is evident 
that there was a clear effort to get the 
Government out of the program and for 
the amount contributed after the fifth 
year, so far as this bill is concerned, it 
might as well be out. 

I take the position that at the end of 5 
years the people of my State and your 
State will have learned so much of the 
values of the program and will have it so 
set up that they can and will want to 
carryitonalone. After all, the Govern- 
ment will be very nearly out, anyway. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
not repeal section 32 of the act of 1935, 
which authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to distribute surplus commodi- 
ties among the schools. That authority 
which is so beneficial to our agricultural 
enterprise will be continued and the 
school-lunch programs will continue to 
share in these benefits. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Was there any evi- 
dence before the gentleman’s committee 
that any State had refused to do some- 
thing for itself along the line this bill 
intends? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There was no evi- 
dence whatever that any State had re- 
fused to do so. I recall particularly one 
of the witnesses from one of the large 
cities who stated in response to a ques- 
tion I asked that he believed that if the 
States were given this Federal assistance 
for a few years they then would have 
the program so entrenched that they 
could carry it on themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, whether my amend- 
ment be adopted, or not, I shall vote for 
the bill unless it be weighted down with 
undesirable amendments. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt that if proper 
criticism might be directed at any of the 
provisions in title I of this bill it would 
be at those provisions which gradually 
accelerate the requirements as to State 
and local matching, culminating in the 
year 1951, when the State is required to 
put up $4 for each $1 put up by the Fed- 
eral Government. I have felt that that 
is probably a requirement which is too 
strict in character, but I have decided to 
go along with the Committee on Agri- 
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culture, as far as I am individually con- 
cerned, in the conclusions which it 
reached after long and careful study of 
this subject matter. 

However, any suggestion that we elimi- 
nate from the bill any authority to make 
appropriations after the fiscal year 1951, 
it seems to me, should be made by no 
one except someone who is interested in 
the program not being legislatively au- 
thorized. If the object is to get the Fed- 
eral Government out of this program, 
and if that is a desirable object, then 
why not get it out of the program now? 
In order to do that, all you have to do is 
vote against the bill. But if it is a desir- 
able program, and I certainly think it is, 
then why not await the further develop- 
ment of the program during the years 
that would elapse between now and the 
fiscal year 1951, and then let the Con- 
gress or the gentlemen who may be oc- 
cupying our places in the Congress ut 
that time determine whether or not the 
record of the program is such as to jus- 
tify its continuance? 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the mere existence of an authorization 
does not require that the Congress make 
an appropriation. We have many au- 
thorizations for the appropriation of 
money on our statute books which are 
never utilized by the making of appro- 
priations thereunder. If in the progress 
of the program the Congress becomes 
convinced in 1 year, not waiting until 
the fiscal year 1951, but in the next fiscal 
year, for example, that appropriations 
ought not to be made under the authori- 
zation, then the Congress will take ap- 
propriate action and see that that is not 
done. There is certainly no necessity for 
undertaking at this time to bar the Con- 
gress in the fiscal year 1951 from con- 
tinuing this program if in their discretion 
they deem it to be advisable. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I donot think the 
gentleman intended by his remarks to 
leave the impression that it was my pur- 
pose to get the Government out of the 
program now. I respectfully submit I 
do not make that statement. My pur- 
pose was that eventually after the States 
have gotten into the program, the Fed- 
eral Government would get out, which 
was also the feeling of many members of 
the committee and many witnesses who 
testified before the committee in the 
hearings on the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. No, I do not under- 
stand that the gentleman thought it 
should get out of the program now. But 
I said if he desires to be consistent and 
if it is desirable to adopt his amend- 
ment with a view to getting the Govern- 
ment out of the program in the fiscal 
year 1951 or thereafter, then if that is 
a desirable thing the Government should 
be gotten out of the program now. If 
it is thought that sometime the Govern- 
ment should eventually be gotten out of 
the program and it is desirable to take 
steps toward that end, then the logical 
viewpoint of the gentleman should be 
that the Government should be gotten 
out of the program now without waiting 
for the fiscal year 1951. I do not think 
that is the gentleman’s position, but I 
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still insist if he were logical that should 
be his position if he seriously advocates 
the adoption of this amendment. I sin- 
cerely hope that the amendment offered, 
which would be crippling in nature and 
unduly curb or attempt to curb the dis- 
cretion of a future Congress, is voted 
down. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hardly think I will 
take the 5 minutes, but my conscience is 
treating me so badly in this matter and 
I must relieve myself. I wish to make 
a suggestion to those who have made so 
many impassioned speeches. “Be not 
righteous overmuch.” The present ad- 
ministration’s followers have pleaded 
righteousness in a multitude of causes 
during the last dozen years. They have 
led us to vast and dangerous expendi- 
tures. I taught school for a long time. 
Surely I love children as much as any 
man in this House. I have visited the 
schools a great deal. I have attended 
these lunches. I know how they work. 
It must be difficult to determine whether 
a child can pay, and establish who may 
be needy. I have to determine, as must 
you, as to how much we are to continue 
to allow the Federal Government to go 
further into debt in order to encourage 
the States. These mcthods have always 
been the beginnings of tyrants who pro- 
fessed love for the people and would 
give largesses to them until they could 
assume the position of actual control. 
It is sometimes a slow process, but that 
end is inevitable. Certainly, I could also 
make a very tearful speech, pleading for 
the children. I repeat, “No man here 
coulda love them more.” But we have 
arrived at that moment when the Fed- 
eral Government is in a highly dangerous 
position financially. If you do not see it, 
your eyes must be closed and your ears 
cannot hear the truth. This should be 
a terrifying warning to us lest we further 
add to the national debt. Our State 
governments are generally in good finan- 
cial condition at the present time. They 
can well afford to do much that the Fed- 
eral Government should not be asked to 
do. I have tried to keep my own eyes and 
ears open. We have heard some able and 
persuasive speeches against this legis- 
letion, but because you are so righteous 
you could not or would not listen to or 
heed them. The gentleman from Texas 
made an unanswerable appeal. No, you 
would hurl at us the charge that we are 
not rightcous and that we do not love 
children when we are really trying to 
protect them from future calamity. We 
must save our Government from finan- 
cial disaster. I now feel I must vote 
against this bill. The class of people who 
have appealed to me have been largely 
school authorities who are my best 
friends and whom I know more intimate- 
ly than most others. I dislike to disap- 
point them. However, I must do my 
part to protect the Treasury from such 
expenditures planned not just for the 
lean years, but meant to be permanent. 
This is but one small item but it is an 
acorn from which large trees grow. By 
the amendment eliminating their ex- 
penditure in 1951 you acknowledge the 
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danger of its permanency. Today is the 
easiest time to vote against permanency. 
After continuation of such largesses for 
sO many years we will not be able to elim- 
inate it. 

I wished to argue with my conscience 
before witnesses and I have somewhat 
relieved myself. The Treasury of the 
Federal Government is causing me great 
worry. Psychologically, we think our 
dollar is good, but when that comfortable 
psychology disappears, who can predict 
the depth of bankruptcy for all of us? 
Highly emotional, righteous people, at 
the moment may criticize as they do, 
and consider that I am not righteous. 
However, I know myself better than they 
know me, and I must continue to save 
the Nation’s financial stability. It cer- 
tainly is now jeopardized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to ask the author of the 
amendment a question or two concern- 
ing the last portion of his amendment. 

As I remember the language, it says 
that all authority under this act shall 
terminate in 1951. Is that correct? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the 
amendment. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the gentle- 


man’s interpretation of that language as 
it applies to the authorization which is 
contained in the first section of the bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It means just 
what it says; that all authority under 
the act will terminate and there will be 
no further authority under the act. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In other words, there 
will be no direct Federal appropriation 
for this purpose after 1951, if the amend- 
ment should prevail? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct; 
except that the appropriation may be 
continued in the manner as it is today. 
Furthermore, it does not repeal section 32 
of the act of 1935, which provides for the 
distribution of surplus commodities 
among various schools. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, there- 
I find myself in a 
position where I must oppose the amend- 
ment. 

We have had so much difficulty in the 
last 10 years in connection with the 
school-lunch program, for, as you know, 
there was no statutory authority for it. 
Points of order were frequently made, 
sometimes by myself, on the floor of this 
House, but the money was ultimately re- 
stored in the Senate, and thereafter the 
Senate provision was not subject to a 
point of order when the bill came back 
in a conference report. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi certainly does not achieve a very 
good objective, because it would precipi- 
tate us into the very position we were 
heretofore. So often in the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations we 
have discussed the advisability, as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TARVER] so 
well knows, of inserting this school-lunch 
program in the bill. 

Now, let us determine whether or not 
there is going to be a program, and, sec- 
ondly, let us do whatever is called for in 
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order to continue it and implement it out 
of Federal moneys. If we go back to the 
old scheme, let me say- to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GirrorD] we 
would not save any money, because then 
we would simply be diverting $50,000,000 
out of section 32 money each year, which 
on the average amounts to an aggregate 
of $120,000,000. So the situation is as 
long as itis broad. Are you going to take 
part of that 30 percent that is recap- 
tured out of customs receipts, and against 
any legal authority for it, divert it to the 
school-lunch programs, have it knocked 
out on a point of order, go to the Senate 
and have it restored, or are we going to 
do it in a forthright fashion by doing it 
by direct appropriation? 

So I cannot see that my friend is going 
to accomplish anything, because we will 
go right back to the pattern of 10 years 
ago. 

Incidentally, I shall support this bill. 
I do hope that title II will be removed, 
but I think once and for all, after 10 
years of experience, some forthright ac- 
tion ought to be taken, and our subcom- 
mittee should not be put in the position 
of constantly bringing it in here, having 
it subject to a point of order, and having 
all the credit go to another body in the 
legislative branch for the restoration of 
this item. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man bear in mind that 5 years from now 
the States will be paying 80 percent of 
the cost of the program? Thereafter, if 
they are able to pay $4 out of every $5, 
why would it not be possible for them to 
pay the other 20 percent? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am speaking from 
the practical standpoint of the appro- 
priation bill; and I know we would be in 
the same fix all over again in 1951 that 
we have been in the last 10 years. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Fur- 
thermore and of first importance is the 
problem of the possibility of making con- 
structive use of agricultural surpluses 
which the Federal Government for rea- 
sons of entirely different legislation than 
this might be in duty obligated to pur- 
chase would be gone and we could no 
longer use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me point out in 
that connection that the school-lunch 
program began as the child of an emer- 
gency back in the days of 1934 and 1935, 
when we were confronted with a vast 
problem as it related to farm commodi- 
ties. So we attacked the farm-price 
problem on two fronts. One was under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to re- 
duce acreage and reduce supply in the 
hope that the reduction of supply would 
be the necessary impetus to bring the 
price level up and restore the purchasing 
power of farm products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We also pursued the 
second project, namely, not only to re- 
duce the supply and reduce abundance, 
but to extend use and consumption. So 
in the Act of 1935 we said to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that he could buy 
food items that were in abundance and 
divert them to welfare uses and to relief 
purposes. Secondly, we said he coul¢c 
take some money out of the Section 3z 
funds and devote it to the export of items 
that were in large supply. 

Only last year we paid $1.36 a barrel 
on flour that we sent to Cuba. That 
represented the difference between what 
the Cubans could pay and what we paid 
for the wheat milled into flour. That is 
the second part of the program. Finally 
this program came along of diverting to 
the school-lunch program some of these 
commodities that were in oversupply. 
And I would say to my friend who is the 
author of this amendment that since he 
would have it become effective in 1951 
the chances are there will be greater need 
in 1949, 1950, and 1951 for diversion to 
this or other purposes than there is at 
the present time, because certainly 
there is no scarcity when one looks at 
the whole agricultural problem of this 
country and the suffering that prevails 
in the world at the present time. 

So here is a child of emergency, born 
long ago, that is now going to ripen into 
maturity and into permanency. As I 
suggested to my friend from Massachu- 
setts a few months ago, it reminds me of 
the old refrain: The Song Is Ended, But 
the Melody Lingers On. And so we have 
an echo 10 years from the time this pro- 
gram was entered into under section 32 
funds; and there is no choice in the mat- 
ter today except to go ahead and give it 
statutory approval rather than to con- 
tinue the program on the unsatisfactory 
basis on which it was carried in the past. 

Next week the Committee on Appro- 
priations will probably report the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1947. It will carry funds for a 
school-lunch program. If a rule is not 
obtained to make this item in order, any 
Member can make a point of order from 
the floor when the bill is under consid- 
eration and have it stricken from the 
bill. It will then go to the Senate. 

Based upon long experience, it is safe 
to say that the funds for school-lunch 
programs will be restored by that body. 
If so, the amendment is no longer subject 
to a point of order when the conference 
report is considered in the House. 

If the record of the past counts for 
anything, it is fair to assume that if the 
pending bill, giving this program statu- 
tory authority is not passed, the school- 
lunch program will doubtless be carried 
on without it by virtue of Senate action. 
This is, indeed, an unhappy and an un- 
healthy situation and to remedy it, I, for 
one, shall support the bill before us, with 
the hope, of course, that title II, which 
I esteem to be unnecessary, can be 
stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to be recognized on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments to section 104 
close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, as I 
heard the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi read, it ap- 
pealed to me as rather fundamental to 
some of us who desire to go along with 
this bill if section 2 is stricken from it 
and who want to be sure that this is 
not, as someone said yesterday, the 
sugar-coated bait that is going to be the 
effort on the part of the Bureau down 
here in Washington to take over control 
of our State public-school systems. I 
have been here long enough to realize 
that there have been various attempts 
made at different times by Federal bu- 
reacracy while I have been here and be- 
fore that to get further control of our 
State educational systems which I feel 
fundamentally is the problem and the 
duty of the States to administer and not 
to be supervised and superintended by 
somebody down here in Washington; 
therefore I am very heartily in support 
of my interpretation of the gentleman’s 
amendment because I think it is funda- 
mental. 

I have noted in the debate upon this 
subject that a number of Members of the 
House have spent some time attesting 
the fact of their attendance at school 
and, therefore, I would like to tell you 
about the hot-lunch program I had in 
school. It so happened that during part 
of my school career I lived in the coun- 
try and in that part of the world where 
the winters were very cold. At onetime I 
had to walk some three and a half miles 
to school. At one time the temperature 
was 60 below zero and at another time it 
was 56 below. I carried my lunch to 
school. By the time the lunch period 
came around I had an opportunity to 
have it thawed out by putting it near the 
fire, yet I seem to have sustained myself 
pretty well up to the present time on 
that sort of program. Ido not mean to 
say by that that the children of this day 
and age should have to eat those kind of 
lunches or should have to travel under 
those conditions. The gentleman from 
Tennessee spoke about the boys having 
to travel four or five miles to school. 
Out our way they are carried to school in 
fine school busses. 

We have this situation in my part of 
the country. We have schools up there 
that have conducted a fine lunch pro- 
gram long before the program was ini- 
tiated by the Federal Government. I 
know some schools in my district, no mat- 
ter what we do on this bill, are not going 
to have this school-lunch program. 
They are opposed to it. Others will have 
this school-lunch program whether the 
bill passes or not. That is the way they 
feel about it and they have been doing an 
excellent job. 


Chairman, 
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The strange thing about this bill is that 
I have had almost as many people from 
Washington, who represent home eco- 
nomics groups, cal] on me as I have had 
communications from my district urging 
support of this lunch program. All of 
these charming pleaders of Washington 
origin seem to be representing a home 
economics group who were interested in 
getting jobs. I asked each one of them 
if that was their idea and it appeared to 
be, although some answers were slightly 
evasive. 

Mr. Chairman, fundamentally this is 
going to be a problem which the local 
school districts will have to face and they 
will have the problem of administering it. 
We have in our districts, all of us, home 
economics teachers who are very skilled 
and trained in dietetics and capable of 
putting on this program. To say that 
because we have this so-called hot-lunch 
program and that the children will be- 
come educated in what is a necessary diet 
by reason thereof is ridiculous. There 
are fundamental ways of teaching the 
importance of diet other than trying to 
sell this program on the basis that giving 
children a hot meal teaches them what 
they should eat. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman knows I agree heartily with 
him about local control and administra- 
tion, but may I ask him whether he does 
not agree that there are times when it 
is important that the National Govern- 
ment make certain purchases of agricul- 
tural commodities that are in surplus 
in order to prevent a complete depression 
of the price structure for the farmers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I do not think 
$50,000,000 is going to solve our agricul- 
tural problem. I agree that in some sit- 
uations it may be helpful; I think that 
is true. I think the serious thing is that 
out our way we are going to get our 
food from other sources and manner than 
will the gentleman in California or in 
some other State, maybe. I think that 
is the picture as far as the practical side 
is concerned. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Quite 
true; but if we are going to do that, then 
is there any better use that the food 
could be put to than the use provided 
for in this bill? 

Mr. O'HARA. No. I think it is a 
very good use. Do not misunderstand 
me; I think it is an excellent use. But 
we are not going to say that simply be- 
cause we have this program we will dis- 
pose of our surplus. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
means. 


By no 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume the 
remaing 4 minutes, but there are one 
or two observations I want to make. We 
step this matching provision up pretty 
sharply. It goes up by 1950 to the ratio 
of 4to1. The States will be putting up 
80 percent against the Federal Govern- 
ment’s 20 percent. I am afraid that, if 
we cut the Federal participation off at 
that time, that in all probability we will 
wreck the program just at the time it is 
becoming permanently established. I 
believe that that question should be left 
to the future determination of this 
House. We all, I think, are in agreement 
that we would like to see the Federal 
Government step out of the picture and 
let the States carry on, but I think it is 
too early in the program for us to make 
that determination at this time. 

As to section 32 funds, remember this, 
gentlemen, that section 32 funds can 
only be used to purchase surplus com- 
modities, and usually you cannot furnish 
the child a nutritional meal on surplus 
commodities, because it very seldom hap- 
pens that commodities that necessarily 
go into a nutritional diet are surplus at 
the same time. I doubt if we have ever 
had a period in this country when a nu- 
tritional] diet could be entirely provided 
cut of surplus commodities. This direct 
appropriation can be used by the Secre- 
tary to purchase nutritional] food whether 
in or ovt of surplus, and in addition to 
that hc can use section 32 funds to pur- 
chase surplus. 

I do hope it will be the pleasure of the 
Committee to vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ABERNETHY) 
there were—ayes 98, noes 84. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FLANNAGAN 
and Mr. ABERNETHY. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
124, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 

Sec. 105. Funds paid to any State during 
any fiscal year pursuant to section 104 shall 
be disbursed by the State educational agency, 
under such agreements made in accordance 
with the provisions of this title and approved 
by the Secretary as may be entered into by 
such State agency and the schools in the 
State, to those schools in the State which 
the State educational agency, taking into 
account need and attendance, determines are 
eligible to particlpate in the school-lunch 
program under this title. Such disburse- 
ment to any school shall be made only for 
the purpose of reimbursing it for the cost of 
obtaining agricultural commodities and other 
foods for consumption by children in the 
school-lunch program under this title. Such 
cost may include, in addition to the purchase 
price of agricultural commodities and other 
foods the cost of processing, distributing, 
transporting, storing, or handling thereof 
but not the cost of administrative, super- 
visory, or other personal services incurred in 
connection with the school-lunch program 
under this title. In no event shall such dis- 
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bursement to any school for any fiscal year 
exceed an amount determined by multiplying 
the number of lunches served in the school in 
the school-lunch program under this title 
during such year by the maximum Federal 
food cost contribution rate for the State, for 
the type of lunch served, as prescribed by 
the Secretary. 
NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 
Sec. 106. Lunches served by schools par- 
ticipating in the school-lunch program under 
this title shall meet minimum nutritional 
requirements prescribed by the Secretary on 
the basis of tested nutritional research. Such 
meals shall be served without cost, or at a 
reduced cost, to children who are determined 
by local school authorities to be unable to 
pay the full cost of the lunch. No physical 
segregation of or other discrimination against 
any child shall be made by the school be- 
cause of his inability to pay. School-lunch 
programs under this title shall be operated 
on a nonprofit basis. Each school shall, in- 
sofar as practicable, utilize in its lunch pro- 
gram commodities designated from time to 
time by the Secretary as being in abundance, 
either nationally or in the school area, or 
commodities donated by the Secretary. 
Commodities purchased under the authority 
of section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat. 774), as amended, may be donated 
by the Secretary to schools, in accordance 
with the needs as determined by local school 
authorities for utilization in the school-lunch 
program under this title as well as to other 
schools and institutions now authorized to 
receive such commodities. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES PRESERVED 
Sec. 107. In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, neither the Secretary nor the State 
shall impose any requirement with respect to 
administration, teaching personnel, curricu- 
lum, instruction, methods of instruction, or 
materials of instruction of any school. 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the iast word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion and 
this minute or two of time to suggest to 
the membership of the Committee that in 
our hesitancy in appropriating this small 
amount of money for the benefit of the 
children of this country we are typically 
and definitely straining at a gnat while 
we so often swallow a camel. 

What I am saying is probably not so 
important but the subject is one of great 
importance, even though the amount is 
quite insignificant. You have had your 
memories recalled to the willingness of 
this Congress to appropriate for agri- 
cultural purposes for the treatment of 
various diseases of cattie and other live- 
stock, and the preservation of the soil 
of the country throughout the United 
States, which might be considered a 
function that ought to be borne by the 
several States or, taking it down fur- 
ther to even the last county in every 
State. But I have an idea, Mr. Chair- 
man, that every child in every school 
district in every county in every State in 
this Nation is a child of the Nation; that 
every one of them is an American cit- 
izen. What the United States of America 
may expect in citizenship, and if you put 
it upon that ground, in economic de- 
velopment in the years that are to come, 
depends more definitely and more large- 
ly upon the opportunities that the 
children of every State and every county 
in this Nation have, than it does as to 
how our cattle or a certain fleld or cer- 
tain soil shall get along, or other eco- 
nomic considerations may be promoted. 
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We have robbed, of necessity, during 
the war many of our boys of the oppor- 
tunity to proceed with their education in 
the United States because we were in 
war. Many of them will come back and 
never go to school again. Thousands of 
them will come back too late in the econ- 
omy of time, after they shall have 
reached the age of 21 years, when they 
feel themselves obliged to make their 
own way. We will lose that and we will 
never get it back. 

This program that is designed to im- 
prove the health, physical as well as 
mental, of the children of this country, 
is one of high importance to the United 
States of America as a Nation; and the 
amount is so small and the value of it 
will be so great that I cannot understand 
why anybody would quibble at the little 
we propose to do. 

Oh, you “holler” statism, Federal 
control. Let us not be so afraid of the 
Federal Government that we cannot ac- 
cept aid upon its part for a program that 
means so much to the Nation itself and 
to our children. ; 

This Nation will never become greater 
than the sum total of all the children, 
boys and girls, in this land as they come 
along from year to year. I plead with 
you, I call to your attention the impor- 
tance of this matter to the Nation, the 
care and the growth of the children; and 
do not be scared away by the cry of stat- 
ism or anything like it. That is quite 
insignificant to the value of this work 
that is being done. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
gressive, praiseworthy statesman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] deserves un- 
limited gratitude for his great service in 
drafting and introducing the pending bill 
which is designed to provide Federal aid 
to the States in their “establishment and 
operation of school-lunch and nutrition- 
education programs.” ‘The gentleman 
has, by arduously conducting hearings on 
this measure and diligently pushing it to 
the decisive consideration of the House, 
demonstrated his friendship for the free 
school—the cherished institution which, 
according to the famous Horace Mann, is 
“the greatest discovery ever made.” 

Independently considered, the gentle- 
man’s service to education is outstand- 
ing. But in comparison it shines with 
the luster of the morning star. For be 
it remembered that only a few gen- 
erations ago Gov. William Berkeley, of 
Virginia, said in his report to the Com- 
missioner of Colonies: 

I thank God there are no free schools, no 
printing, and I hope we shall not have 
them these hundred years: for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and Sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged 
them, 


Happily, the gentleman from Virginia 
and many other Members of the Con- 
gress know that progress and humani- 
tarianism exalt a nation and that stand- 
patism and reaction are a reproach to 
any people, 

Certain arguments that have been 
made against the bill cause me to fear 
that some of those who oppose it may 
entertain a philosophy that is not wholly 
unrelated to that expounded by Governor 
Berkeley. For cxamples, yesterday the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH!, a distinguished former United 
States Senator; the eloquent gentleman 
from Texas |Mr. SuMNERS], and the able 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENpDs] 
vigorously assailed the bill. The capa- 
bility of these legislators is such that 
anyone of them could, with little im- 
modesty and no exaggeration, repeat the 
boast of the stoical philosopher Chrysip- 
pus: “Give me a theory and I will find 
an argument to support it.” 

Fortunately for the friends of Federal 
aid to the school-lunch programs, the 
argumentation of the opposition, includ- 
ing that of the gentlemen named, is by 
no means as logical and as convincing as 
it is eloquent and seductive. The gentle- 
man from New York, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, said: 

We are entirely competent to do this 
thing—provide school lunches—right in our 
homes and in our communities and in our 
States. * * * Why should we take one 
more step down the road toward statism? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEELY. Let me invoke another 
eminent New Yorker, Mr. George H. 
Chatfield, a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of New York City, who is an au- 
thority on the school-lunch program, to 
refute Senator WapDSWORTH’s argument. 
As shown at page 137 of the record of 
the hearings, Mr. Chatfield said: 

A sound body is the foundation on which 
4s based the skills, knowledge, and experience 
by which this country has become preemi- 
nent. 

A sound body is the result of feeding in 
childhood and youth. There is no alchemy 
by which the stinted adult can be trans- 
formed. 

o 7 * * e 

The Nation, as well as the State and the 
Jocal community, has a stake in the result. 
The costs which have to be shouldered for 
hospitalization, institutional care, loss of 
productivity due to absence and accident, 
are to a very large extent due to poor bodily 
development. The Nation must take the lead 
and show its partners, the State and the 
community, the way. 


Manifestly it is for you to determine, 
and not for me to decide, whether you 
will march under the banner of the 
New York expert or the New York non- 
expert in this highly important contest 
between those on the one hand who are 
looking to the future and striving to 
serve it, and those on the other who op- 
pose doing anything for the children of 
the present or the future that was not 
done for their grievously underprivileged 
grandmothers in the rigorous days of the 
long ago. 

The gentleman from Texas, in voicing 
his fear of the Federal aid which the bill 
is designed to provide, said, among other 
things: 

There is something which goes along with 
that food, this Uncle-Sam-for-nothing stuff, 
which is bad for the grown people in these 
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communities and worse for their children. 
* * * ‘You inculcate in the minds of these 
ehildren, at the impressionable age of their 
lives, that they can get and ought to get 
things for nothing from Uncle Sam. 


Even the gentleman from Texas, for 
whom I have entertained a warm friend- 
ship for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, cannot, with all his oratorical abil- 
ity, convince me that it is “bad for the 
grown people and worse for the chil- 
dren” of his State or any other State 
for the Federal Government to help make 
the girls and boys of today and tomorrow 
strong and healthy, multiply their educa- 
tional opportunities, and thus increase 
the probabilities of their becoming in- 
dispensable to their country and bene- 
ficial to the world. Nor can the gentle- 
man convince me that the school chil- 
dren, by virtue of this bill or any other 
similar measure, will ever receive some- 
thing for nothing from the Government. 

The maintenance of the Government 
depends upon taxation. The result of 
taxation depends upon the wealth and 
the earning capacity of the taxpayers. 
Earning capacity and wealth are largely 
dependent upon the health and the edu- 
cation of their possessors. These truths 
manifest both the necessity and the 
justification for the enactment of the 
bill. 

Every dollar spent by the Government 
for school lunches and nutrition-educa- 
tion programs will be a dollar invested 
in the promotion of the physical, mental, 
and financial welfare of the future tax- 
payers of the United States. Eventually 
the beneficiaries of the investment will 
return it to the Treasury with compound 
interest. 

The gentleman from Illinois does not 
object to hot lunches for school children, 
but he contends that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to help pay for 
them. Those who know how very many 
billions of dollars we have appropriated 
for military purposes and perceive that 
we shall, in all probability, soon approve 
a loan of $4,000,000,000 to Britain 
should not doubt the Nation’s ability to 
authorize a grant of $50,000,000 to help 
supply indispensable food and service to 
those of whom it was divinely said: “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not: for of such is the King- 
dom of God.” 

Let me entreat the gentleman from 
Iilinois to turn from his materialistic way 
to that blazed by the great humanitarian, 
Abraham Lincoln, who said, in effect: “I 
am for the man and the dollar, but in a 
contest between the man that God made 
and the dollar that man made, put me 
down on the side of the God-made man 
every time.” 

It is my hope that on the final] roll call 
on the bill all the Republican Members 
will say by their votes: “Mr. Lincoln, we 
revere your memory; we walk in your 
footsteps; we favor our country and 
honor ourselves by casting our votes for 
the children ‘of the Nation which you 
dearly loved, nobly served, and sublimely 
blessed.” 

But regardless of what Republicans 
may properly do, or improperly leave 
undone, let all on the Democratic side 
of the aisle, by unanimously supporting 
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the bill, fully discharge their duty to the 
children who, in a few short years, will 
be ruling the Republic, lending helping 
hands to the oppressed of every country, 
and pointing out the way, the truth, and 
the light to all the races and tribes of 
men. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr .Chairman, I take this time to ex- 
press my approval of this program. This 
is truly an effort, as described in the 
declaration of policy, to safeguard the 
health and well-being of the Nation’s 
children. I know of no more worthy 
project for the Federal Government to 
participate in than to sponsor a national 
effort to see that every school child has 
a hot lunch. The stability of our Na- 
tion, in the years to come, is going to 
depend upon the health and vigor of 
our school children of today. What can 
be more important to our future welfare, 
in making a contribution toward proper 
nourishment of our youth, than provid- 
ing for at least one meal during the 
school day. As has been pointed out, we 
are quite liberal in our contributions to- 
ward the health and well-being of our 
livestock, so how can anyone object to a 
program which will be of some benefit 
to our school children? 

It has been said here on the floor that 
the children will condemn this program 
as a “Federal hand-out.” Well, I ima- 
gine that the children will be very happy 
to get a hot meal and that they will be 
appreciative of our great Government 
which makes this possible. This free 
school-lunch program has been con- 
demned as undemocratic and is leading 
us down the totalitarian road. Such ar- 
gument is without foundation. Nothing 
could be more basically American than 
a program of Federal aid to make pos- 
sible nutritional-school lunches, under 
local auspices and under local control. 
The urgent need ‘or such a program has 
never been more greatly demonstrated 
than in the last war, when 40 percent 
of the American young men were re- 
jected for military service because of de- 
fects, which stemmed in large measure 
from nutritional deficiencies. This pro- 
gram does not centralize control in Wash- 
ington. It encourages local committees 
to handle this under local auspices, to 
fit local n-2ds and to meet local condi- 
tions. 

I remember that when I was in school 
I was fortunate enough to be able to take 
a lunch to school. But a cold and soggy 
sandwich is not very much to look for- 
ward to. I remember though that many 
children with whom I went to school did 
not have even this much, and those of 
us who were more fortunate divided our 
lot with them. All of us would have been 
better nourished and better students if 
we could have had a hot bow! of soup 
and a glass of milk. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] upon his 
vigorous sponsorship of this measure. 
We are going to have a hot-lunch pro- 
gram. Isee no reason why we should not 
set up, as is done in this bill, a sensible 
and well-defined program for carrying 
it out. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I just obtained this 
time to answer the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] 
who just left the floor. I realize that a 
boy from the country, with little experi- 
ence on the floor of this House, ought 
not to attempt to follow such a distin- 
guished Member of this House, who has 
been a Member of the body at the other 
end of the Capitol and who has served 
with distinction as the Governor of his 
own State. But I still think that the 
Members of this House have a right to 
express their individual views concern- 
ing legislation that comes to the floor 
of this House for discussion. Their views 
are entitled to our respect whether we 
agree or not. The gentleman from West 
Virginia has just made it appear that 
Members he has named as opposing this 
legislation are therefore not in favor of 
free schools in this country. I just can- 
not believe the distinguished Member 
from West Virginia intended to leave the 
impression that the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WapsworTtH] 
or the distinguished Member the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason], who in- 
cidentally served with honor as a school 
administrator for 30 years in his com- 
munity, are opposed to free education. 
Neither can it be said that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] or our 
good friend the senior Member from 
Texas [Mr. SumMNeErS], or our colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Don- 
DERO] are against free education for every 
child in this country. In fact, I do not 
believe there is a Member on the floor of 
this House that takes such position. 

I listened to the speeches of every one 
of these gentlemen. Not one thing was 
said by any of them that would indicate 
or suggest opposition to free education 
for the children of this country; not at 
all, Each of these distinguished gentle- 
men expressed a desire to see that the 
children should have a chance for free 
education, and for every advantage that 
could be provided in the schools of our 
country. Every one of these gentlemen 
told this House—and I ask you to exam- 
ine their statements that appear in the 
Recorp of yesterday—they wanted to see 
to it that all children were properly cared 
for, but they differ as to how it should be 
done. I remember that most of them 
were definitely in favor of hot-lunch pro- 
grams, but took the position that the 
communities and the States should take 
care of them, rather than use funds from 
the Federal Treasury. 

I know these gentlemen are capable of 
taking care of themselves, but I feel it 
is unfair, whether one is for or against 
the legislation, to leave such impression, 
and to compare them with some former 
Governor of Virginia, who a hundred 
years ago, was opposed to free schools in 
this country. 

In support of his argument, the gentle- 
man brings in the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Do you think for a moment that if 
Abraham Lincoln were here today he 
would be intolerant with régard to this 
question? Do you think if Abraham Lin- 
coln were here he would approve many 
things that are being done in the United 
States Government by the present ad- 
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ministration? Do you believe he would 
favor all the bureaucracy in our Govern- 
ment? Whether he did or did not favor 
a lot of things going on in this House, he 
would certainly be tolerant about it. So 
whether you are for or against this legis- 
lation, the gentleman’s illustration with 
respect to the great Lincoln does not fit 
into the picture as exhibited on the floor 
of the House this afternoon. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on section 107 and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Powe.) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 60. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, our system of free pub- 
lic education is the basis of our national 
greatness. Our system of public educa- 
tion is the result of a long, slow, and hard 
uphill pull against many obstacles. We 
have come from the period when educa- 
tion was considered to be the sole obliga- 
tion of parents to our present position of 
public education supported by taxation. 
A school-lunch program is another pro- 
gressive step in enriching our educational 
effort. 

Both as a parent—I have two sons— 
and as one with several years of experi- 
ence as a school administrator, I favor a 
school-lunch program. I intend to vote 
for this bill, whether in its present form 
or with reasonable amendments. It is 
very difficult for me to understand the 
position of many who have spoken on 
this bill yesterday and today. Many 
statements follow this pattern: Oh, yes, 
I believe in a school-lunch program, but 
Iam going to vote against this bill which 
aids and makes such a lunch program 
possible. 

It has been charged here on the floor 
of the House that money appropriated 
for school lunches has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, extravagantly wasted by bu- 
reaucrats and food experts who Know 
nothing about either foods or children. 
As one who has been charged with the 
responsibility of administering a school- 
lunch project, I want to emphatically 
state that such arguments are not based 
on the facts. The school where I was 
last employed as superintendent took ad- 
vantage of a lunch program made possi- 
ble by Federal aid. The pupils from 
homes which were able to do so paid 5 
cents a meal for a grade A meal, and the 
Federal Government paid 9 cents on each 
meal. With the 14 cents the school fur- 
nished a full meal for each pupil wanting 
it. Pupils from homes not able to pay 
also got the meal, and absolutely no dis- 
tinction was made between paying and 
nonpaying pupils. In fact, no one ex- 
cept those administering the program 
knew who paid and who did not pay. In 
my opinion, such use of funds is not 
extravagant waste. 

There is, of course, no basis for the 
arguments that the Government or the 
State should assume the responsibility 
for mental growth and developmen’ and 
at the same time refuse to assume re- 
sponsibility for physical growth and de- 
velopment. We cannot expect our Na- 
tion to remain strong by intellect alone. 
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We must also have a people who are 
physically strong. The place to lay the 
foundation for physical strength is not 
at the age of 18 when military training 
may be required of all the boys. The 
foundation for physical strength must 

e laid much earlier in the life of the 
child. A school-lunch program, to me, 
is so sound and sensible that it it is very 
hard for me to see any wisdom in oppo- 
sition to it. 

I want to make my position on this 
proposed legislation very clear. I favor 
a school-lunch program. I favor both 
title I and title II of House bill 3370. 
I intend to vote for final passage of the 
bill. I hope it will not be weakened by 
restrictive amendments and on behalf 
of all the children of America and for a 
strong America tomorrow, I urge all my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle to 
support this very worthy legislation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poweti: On 
page 9, line 6, after the ,eriod, insert the 
following: “No funds made availabie pur- 
suant to this title shall be paid or disbursed 
to any State or school if, in carrying out its 
functions under this title, it makes any dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin of children or between types 
of schools or, with respect to a State which 
maintains separate schools for minority and 
for majority races, it discriminates between 
such schools on this account.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BROOKS. 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Mr. Chairman, I ob- 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered is the exact 
language, word for word, comma for 


comma, and period for period, which was 
in the original bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I am sorry I cannot 
yield unless I get extra time. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will proceed. 

Mr. POWELL. I would like to have 
yielded if I had gotten the extra 5 min- 
utes. That is why I asked for the extra 
time. 

This is exactly the language, word for 
word, comma for comma, and period for 
period, that the author of this bill had 
in the original bill, H. R. 3143. When 
it was discussed in committee, this item 
was dropped, although in the committee 
report there is no notice of any discus- 
sion by witnesses concerning it, as to the 
cause of deletion. 

This amendment is word for word, 
also, and comma for comma and period 
for period the exact language of th: 
companion bill in the Senate, S. 962. 


Chairman, 


gentleman 
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This has nothing to do with our pro 
and con on the bill. It merely means 
that wherever money is allocated for a 
free-lunch program, North or South, 
whether separate schools or not, that 
money shall be given to the schools on 
the basis of the population percentage of 
the State. 

The original idea, as I stated, was the 
language of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Will the gentle- 
man just yield for a question? 

Mr. POWELL. I cannot. If I can 
have an extra 5 minutes, I will be glad 
to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. I would like to 
know what the gentleman from New 
York means by “types of schools” in the 
amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. Inasmuch as it is your 
language, I am sorry I cannot tell you 
any more than you yourself know, be- 
cause this is your original bill that I am 
quoting. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I just wanted to 
know if the gentleman has placed any 
other interpretation upon that language 
than the ordinarily accepted interpreta- 
tion. Different types of schools, I under- 
stand to mean schools of the same type. 

Mr.POWELL. Thatisright. No other 
interpretation than that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Under 
the language that the gentleman pro- 
poses, would full protection be afforded 
those who attend Indian schools that are 
operated by the Federal Government? 

Mr. POWELL. Insofar as the defini- 
tion which I propose to offer later on de- 
fines a minority race; yes. That amend- 
ment will be to page 18, line 2: 

Sec. (c). The term “minority race” Means 
any race or racial group that constitutes a 


minority of the population of the continental 
United States. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then the 
gentleman thinks that Indian children 
would be fully protected under his 
amendment? 

Mr. POWELL. That is right. 

Proceeding, I do not think there is any 
argument involved or further discussion 
necessary except that we should see that 
this bill guarantees that the health of 
America’s poorest citizens, the people of 
the minorities, be protected. I am sure 
the author of the bill intended this; Iam 
sure all of us who are in favor of the 
bill want it. It does not in any way alter 
the existing educational pattern of some 
States; it does not mean equal education, 
which is another subject to go into some 


Mr. 
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other time. I know we do not in some 
States spend equal amounts of money 
for education, but I am sure that no one 
can be found to say they would not want 
to spend equal amounts of money for 
food. We are spending vast sums 
through UNRRA for Europe, and we 
should. We cannot do any less for our 
own American citizens. 

I am merely offering this amendment 
in the hope that we will be humane 
enough to see that minority races have 
the same opportunity in the free-lunch 
program as do those of the majority 
race. 

If there are any more questions, I shall 
be happy to answer them before my time 
comes to an end. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man tell us how many States have sep- 
arate schools for majority and minority 
races? 

Mr. POWELL. No; I cannot tell how 
many have separate schools. I have the 
facts here but I would have to go through 
a lot of papers to pick them out. We 
know that such States are located all 
over the country, scattered all around. 
In fact, my neighboring State of New 
Jersey has separate schools. It is not 
a sectional program, it is a national sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I advised the Com- 
mittee on yesterday, serving as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations which has handled this 
appropriation during the several years 
it has been in existence, I have never 
been advised by anyone of any discrim- 
ination anywhere in the United States 
in the administration of the program, 
on account of race, color, creed, or any 
other condition of that type. I do not 
think there should be any discrimination 
based upon such considerations. 

I realize and the people of the South, 
where most of the Negro race reside, 
realize that their children are in urgent 
need of the benefits of this program. 
Our people want them to have those ben- 
efits; I want them to have those bene- 
fits. 

I regret very much to see injected into 
the subject matter of this bill something 
which I believe is entirely unnecessary 
to consider and which, if it is adopted, 
will not in any way affect the admin- 
istration of the school-lunch program 
as it is at present being carried on. It 
seems to me the only effect of adopting 
this amendment would be to alienate 
some votes that otherwise might be cast 
for approval of the pending bill. The 
vote we had a while ago on the Abernethy 
amendment indicates that the division in 
the House on the subject matter is very 
close, and that if a few votes that other- 
wise would be cast for the bill should be 
lost on account of this amendment, the 
effect would be to bring about the defeat 
of the measure. 

Now, the amendment does not mean 
what the sponsor of the amendment said 
that it did insofar as he said that it 
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would require the expenditure of the 
same amount of money in the State for 
children of the colored race as for chil- 
dren of the white race in proportion to 
population. It simply provides that 
there shall be no discrimination upon the 
basis: of race as between schools. 

We all realize that this program must 
be locally sponsored in any ccmmunity 
or in any school. The parents of the 
school children of the participating 
school must be willing, to start with, that 
their children who are able to pay shall 
pay the small amounts which are 
charged for the lunches served to the 
children. There is more interest on the 
part of some schools than on the part of 
others. It would not be possible to pro- 
vide that the number of children in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the races 
should be fed or served lunches any more 
than it would be possible to provide that 
the Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, Lu- 
theran, or Episcopalian children should 
be served lunches in proportion to the 
numbers of those who belong to these 
various types of religion. You simply 
cannot handle that subject matter upon 
so Strict a basis. It depends, as I said, on 
local sponsorship and local] cooperation. 
There should not be any discrimination 
upon any basis. 

This is a program for the children of 
the United States; and the children who 
need it of whatever race, color, or creed 
should have equally the rights and bene- 
fits of it, but, as I said, the amendment 
offered by the sponsor does not mean 
that money shall be expended according 
to population for the churches or the col- 
ored race as it is spent for children of the 
white race or other races. It simply 
means there shall be no discrimination 
between schools upon the basis of color, 
if that construction is accepted, and it 
is what is being done already, I can see 
no harm from the standpoint of the car- 
rying on of the program as it is at pres- 
ent being carried on and with the guali- 
fication that it means, in my judgment, 
whatIsaid. Icansee no objection to the 
amendment, although I think it is a 
trouble-making amendment which may 
endanger enactment of the bill, and I 
shall vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment, if I correctly interpret 
it, and I think I do. If I have inter- 
preted it correctly, the far-reaching ef- 
fect of the amendment, should it be 
adopted, would be that which the au- 
thor would not want. 

If you will listen closely I would like 
to read this amendment: 

Page 9, line 6, after the period, insert the 
following: “No funds made available pursu- 
ant to this title shall be paid or disbursed 
to any State or school if in carrying out its 
functions under this title it makes any dis- 
crimination because of the race, creed, color, 
or national origin of the children.” 


As I see dt, and read it hurriedly, no 
one could object to those words. I think 
they are carried in the bill fully as it is. 

Now, let us read again, and, remember, 
tying the other parts of the verbiage of 
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this amendment into what is now to 
follow: 

Or no funds made available pursuant to 
this title shall be paid or- disbursed to any 
State or school if any discrimination or be- 
tween types of school or with respect to a 
State which maintains separate schools for 
minority and for majority races. 


As I read that phraseology I can come 
to no other logical conclusion, but the 
significance of it is this, where one school 
is maintained for the colored race and 
one for the white race, that if this 
amendment is adopted it will not only 
prevent but will deny funds to the colored 
race aS well as to the white race in any 
State or in any district where the schools 
are separated. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I know the gentleman 
is too good a lawyer, after reading the 
language of the amendment, to adhere 
to that opinion. The amendment does 
not provide a denial of funds to schools 
in States where separate schools are 
maintained. If it would, I would be op- 
posed to it as strongly as the gentleman. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can only discuss it 
from the verbiage of it, and that is a 
reasonable interpretation of the words 
set out. I can see no other reason for 
those words being in there. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Who is going to deter- 
mine whether there is discrimination or 
not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not say. 

Mr. POAGE. Isit not going to be some 
Government bureau or Government 
agency? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is right. 

Mr. POAGE. Have we not had some 
experience with those Government bu- 
reaus and Government agencies deter- 
mining what is discrimination? Did not 
one of these Government agencies hold 
that when the Dallas News, of Dallas, 
Tex., carried an advertisement wanting 
a colored man to do certain work that 
that was discrimination, and that they 
should not say that they wanted a colored 
man? Is not the gentleman aware that 
that happened? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I know that it 
happened. 

Mr. POAGE. Well, does the gentle- 
man think there would be any different 
interpretation under this verbiage? Does 
the gentleman think he would have a 
chance to get any better interpretation 
under this amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think so. 

Mr. POAGE. Neither do I. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that when the 
courts get hold of it they will interpret 
it just as I have expressed my fears. I 
think those words ought to be deleted. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman from 
Texas I do not think understands this 
amendment correctly because what he 
has said would not hold true if this was 
passed. Furthermore, the language that 
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I have used is the exact language of the 
gentleman from Virginia and also the 
exact language of the authors of the bill 
in the Senate, which bill has already 
passed the committee in the Senate, and 
which I hold in my hand, and the authors 
of the bill in the Senate, I am sure, would 
not want such a condition to obtain, be- 
cause they are the eminent Senator from 
Georgia and the eminent Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the construction of 
the English language, I know of no bet- 
ter way than to apply the reasonable test 
to it and judge the language from its im- 
port and punctuation as it is written. 
I have seen in my day verbiage of this 
same kind, written and punctuated just 
as this, where the higher courts or the 
courts of last resort, held just as I have 
construed my fears with reference to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
discussed the text of the amendment in 
our committee. The question arose with 
many of us that if that provision were 
left in the bill there might be discrimi- 
nation raised by some governmental 
agency on the point and funds would be 
denied the State for any purpose. That 
is one of the main reasons why that pro- 
viso was taken out of the bill. No mem- 
ber of the committee wanted any dis- 
crimination for the reasons indicated in 
the gentleman’s amendment, so we 
thought it best, in order to get the legis- 
lation out of the committee, to bring it 
out in its present form, and thai point 
is not raised. We do not believe there 
will be any discrimination as a result of 
the language in the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSZLL. I yiela to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have read the 
amendment and place the same con- 
struction on it as does the gentleman 
from Texas. I think that therein lies 
the merit of the amendment, in that it 
proposes to do away with all segrega- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank both gentle- 
men for their remarks. I am taking this 
time to try to correct what I consider to 
be a serious error, if I am correct, and I 
am constrained to believe I am, that the 
inclusion of this clause will do that 
which the author of this amendment 
does not want, because there are too 
many States, as he admits, that main- 
tain separate schools for the races. The 
colored people are my friends, and I 
want them to have the benefit of these 
funds. I know in the main they need it 
more, perhaps, than some of the others 
do, but I want them to have it. However, 
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if my fears are correct, this amendment 
will not bring about the result. 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 
Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman is not 
correct, is there any reason why the 
author of the amendment should not 
clarify it by eliminating that part of it 
which has now been brought into ques- 
tion? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I think so. I do not 
think anybody wants any discrimina- 
tion here against any child or children. 
Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not. 
Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly would not. 
I would fight to the bitter end for them 
regardless of their color. 
Mr. COOLEY. Likewise, none of us 
wants any State discriminated against 
because it maintains separate schools. 
Mr. RUSSELL. We do not want any 
State discriminated against because of 
some Federal bureau. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 


Mr. POWELL. The gentleman pro- 
poses, then, that if the last part of this 
amendment is withdrawn his worries 
would not be as acute as they are now? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; certainly not. I 
think outside of that the amendment is 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. POWELL. In order to satisfy the 
gentleman from Texas, I would be happy 
to strike out of my amendment all the 
words that follow “color”; that is, from 
“color” on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank you. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be reformed to read as follows: 

Page 9, line 6, after the period, insert the 
following: “No funds made available pur- 
suant to this title shall be paid or disbursed 
to any State or school if in carrying out its 
functions under this title it makes any 
discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin of children.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
nullify his amendment if that is done. 
He will defeat the very purpose he is 
trying to accomplish. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER as a 
substitute for the Powell amendment: “No 
funds appropriated under the provisions of 
this act shall be apportioned to any State 
wherein there is maintained under the laws 
of such State separate schools for the educa- 
tion of children of different color, or where- 
in there is exercised any racial discrimination 
or segregation of pupils on account of color.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman from New York offered his 
amendment, I am sure this is what he 
must have had in mind. At least, that 
is my understanding of what he was at- 
tempting to accomplish with his amend- 
ment. If that is so, let us not mince 


I object, Mr. 
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words. Let us say exactly what we 
mean. Since that is what I believe he 
has in mind and since that is what Il 
would frankly think he would want to 
accomplish, let us vote on the amend- 
ment the way it was intended and in 
the form in which I am very anxious to 
support such an amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
he gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POWELL. I assure the gentle- 
man that the language of his amend- 
ment does not in any way support the 
purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. BENDER. What is the purpose of 
your amendment, may I ask? 

Mr. POWELL. The purpose of my 
amendment is not in any way to alter 
existing educational patterns. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to assure that 
where there are separate schools or even 
where there are not separate schools, the 
money allocated for the school-lunch 
programs shall be allocated fairly to all 
people without regard to race, creed, 
color, or nation of origin. 

Mr. BENDER. Does the gentleman 
approve of existing patterns? 

Mr. POWELL. I do not, but that is not 
the subject before the House now. 

Mr. BENDER. Then since a vote on 
the gentleman’s amendment cannot be 
interpreted as a vote for the pattern as it 
should be, obviously this amendment 
would accomplish the very thing that he 
would want to accomplish and surely 
should support it. 

Mr. POWELL. Your amendment 
would not in any way alter existing edu- 
cational patterns. It would merely mean 
that in a majority of the States of this 
Union, both North and South, the chil- 
dren of the States, black and white, 
would go without the free-lunch pro- 
gram. That is what it means. 

Mr. BENDER. I am sure the gentle- 
man is reading the very thing into this 
amendment which some of the gentle- 
men were reading into his amendment. 
However, all of you gentlemen, and the 
gentleman from New York, have the 
privilege of voting an amendment down 
if you so choose. That is your privilege. 
I take no issue with that at all. How- 
ever, since the gentleman agrees that he 
is opposed to this practice, here is his op- 
portunity and the opportunity of every 
Member of the House to say so and say 
so frankly by a yea or nay vote. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. A few months ago 
when we Had the work-or-fight bill be- 
fore the House, a trick was resorted to 
then not to support or defeat the bill 
but merely to gain a partisan point of 
view by playing on racial prejudices. I 
took the floor here that day and defeatcd 
the motion which came from your side 
of the House. I say that you are doing 
the same thing right now. 

Mr. BENDER. I charge the gentlemen 
through the trick that he perpetrated 
on that occasion with defeating FEPC 
in the work-or-fight bill. I charge the 
gentleman that through his speech in 
charging bad faith to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts who at no time was 
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interested in partisanship but was inter- 
ested in an amendment which would 
have improved the bill and would have 
provided the means for the thing that 
the gentleman from New York professes 
to support in the fair employment prac- 
tices amendment. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I do not yield further. 
I think the gentleman is most unfair in 
the statement he makes as he was unfair 
on that occasion. I disagree with the 
gentleman violently in making the charge 
that he did on that day regarding my 
colleague the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr, Crason], who was most sin- 
cere and desired that at every oppor- 
tunity the principle should be established 
and made a part of the legislation that 
was up for consideration. So on this 
occasion I have endeavored to do the 
very thing that the gentleman has pro- 
fessed, and I take this opportunity to 
urge upon the membership of the House 
to act favorably on my substitute amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Benner] has 
expired. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

Is the amendment to the substitute 
pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, and we will find out 
what it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Foicer to the 
Powell amendment: After the word “chil- 


dren”, in line 5, insert a period, and strike out 
the remainder. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The inquiry is, 
How can this amendment be pending at 
the same time a substitute for the 
amendment is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reason that 
it is an amendment to the original 
amendment and not to the substitute. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have the Powell amendment read as it 
would be amended if the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FoLcer! is adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the Powell amend- 
ment as it would be amended by the 
Folger amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 6, after the period, insert 
the following: “No funds made available pur- 
suant to this title shall be paid or disbursed 
to any State or school if, in carrying out its 
functions under this title, it makes any dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin of children.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in seeing this bill passed, and 
I am not interested in the politics of it 
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or an attempt to make a political issue 
out of it. I think it is too important to 
all of our races, ali of our people, and 
all of our children that such beneficent 
provision be made that I would not in- 
ject political considerations into it. 

I am sure when you consider this, and 
I will read it again, if you will listen to 
it, there will not be anybody on this floor 
or in this Committee who would object 
to it: 

No funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any State 
or school if, in carrying out its functions 
under this title, it makes any discrimination 


because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin of children. 


Now, that contemplates everything 
that could be desired—everything that 
the author of this bill desired and the 
purposes he had in mind in introducing 
it. 

I regret very much to see an effort 
made to sabotage this bill by offering 
amendments or suggestions, the basis of 
which have some political advantage. 
We are definitely interested ia the col- 
ored children, in the white children, the 
Indian children, and all of the other 
children in the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under your amend- 
ment is segregation discrimination? 

Mr. FOLGER. No; and it never has 
been a discrimination in any particular 
and never will be. There is quite a dif- 
ference between segregation and dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Is 
the gentleman sure that under the lan- 
guage of his amendment there is not the 
possibility that a situation will develop 
due to an interpretation of the courts 
that funds might be entirely taken from 
these States and thus deprive both white 
and black children of these lunches? 

Mr. FOLGER. That is only imagina- 
tive as applied to this bill, in my opinion. 
I cannot believe there is a man on earth 
who would be so sorry as to engage in 
such a thing. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it the gentleman’s 
understanding that the arnendment of- 
fered as a substitute by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BrEnpEr] would deny 
funds to the school in any State where 
schools are segregated or where there 
is any degree of segregation? 

Mr. FOLGER. I must answer the 
gentleman by saying that I did not pay 
much attention to the amendment be- 
cause I was very much wedded to the 
purpose to get this bill through for the 
health of the children of this country, 
and not in other considerations. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I, too, am wedded to 
the same purpose. However, it seems to 
me plainly the intent of the Bender 
amendment to penalize States with 
separate schools, and I think that is the 
object of the substitute amendment. 
Therefore if the Bender amendment is 


Mr. 
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made a part of the law no State with any 
segregation can receive these funds. 

Mr. FOLGER. I would not say that; I 
do not know. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman’s interpretation of the word 
“discrimination” provide for segregation 
of colored people riding in trains? 
Would that be discrimination? 

Mr. FOLGER. Now, I am surprised, I 
am astonished that questions of that 
nature should be asked when we are deal- 
ing with a provision to help the children 
of the United States regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin of the 
children. It has got nothing to do with 
riding on trains or anything else; it is a 
provision for the protection and the 
equality of treatment of all children in 
the United States regardless of any of 
these considerations in providing food as 
we have done heretofore. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mrs. LUCE, I assume that by the 
words “any discrimination” in the 
gentleman’s amendment he means any 
discrimination in the providing of food 
under this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. FOLGER. That is correct; that is 
all we are dealing with in this bill. 

Mrs. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has.ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina may proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. If discrimination should 
be practiced in the disbursal of these 
funds it might well be discrimination 
against Italian, Hungarian, Jewish, or 
Negrogroups. Butif this discrimination 
is practiced, one must assume it will 
not be the children who practice it. Is 
that right? 

Mr. FOLGER. Sure. 

Mrs. LUCE. It will be someone else. 
Now, why should the children in any 
State be penalized by being deprived of 
food for a discrimination practiced by 
their elders, perhaps for political rea- 
sons? 

it seems to me that if you must have 
a punishment for discriminating against 
one set of children you ought not punish 
all children for it. So please invent an- 


other punishment for discriminating 
against these children. 
Mr. FOLGER. Theoretically, Mr. 


Chairman, I think the gentlewoman— 
and I like that word better than I do 
“gentle lady” ——— 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOLGER. I will yield, but let me 


first answer this question—theoretically, 
I think the gentlewoman has uttered a 
thought that might be given considera- 
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tion, but as a practical working matter 
I do not believe it is important and I 
think the Government would probably 
be going into policing things a little 
too much if it went into too fine detail. 
It must be remembered that this is a 
program to help the health of all the 
children. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I have checked 
into this matter very carefully with those 
who have been in charge of the program 
and I am advised that since the program 
was inaugurated 10 years ago not one 
single complaint has been made with 
respect to discrimination on account of 
race, color, or creed. No discrimination 
is made in the bill as drawn, and under 
the gentleman’s amendment I do not 
think you would change in any way the 
net result of the present language in the 
bill. 

Mr. FOLGER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. That is my experience in my 
own State and I think that is the experi- 
ence in the other States; that is, not to 
make discrimination on account of any 
of these things; but since the matter 
has come up I think that this amend- 
ment I have offered is one that can well 
be accepted by everybody. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. . 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Is there any doubt 
in the gentleman’s mind that if the Ben- 
der amendment is adopted the results of 
it will be very harmful to the passage of 
the bill that is now before the House? 
Notice I did uot say “intent” but I say 
the results of it will be very harmful. 
In other words, no matter what the in- 
tent is, the results of the amendment are 
unfriendly to the pending bill. 

Mr. FOLGER. I agree with that en- 
tirely and that is the reason I have of- 
fered my amendment. That is the rea- 
son I made the observation that this is 
one bill and something else may be 
another, if you want to go into it later 
on. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. If what the majority 
leader has said about the Bender amend- 
ment is correct, what would the gentle- 
man from North Carolina say about the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowE.L.]? 

Mr. FOLGER. I would say that it in- 
volves a little more burden, it is a little 
bit hard to interpret and it does not ac- 
complish any more than I think my 
amendment will accomplish in reality 
and honestly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Powe] expressed 
his willingness to accept an amendment 
to his amendment and submitted an 
unanimous consent request which was 
objected to. The gentleman from North 
Carolina who has the floor offers an 
amendment to strike out the language 
which nobody seems to have any uncer- 
tainty about and nobody seems to be in 
disagreement about so far as the lan- 
guage that is left; but if the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio is 
adopted the result of it will be the same 
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as if it were offered from an unfriendly 
angle. It is very harmful to the bill. 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York on that point and 
inquire if the amendment is agreeable 
to him? 

Mr. POWELL. Yes. I originally pro- 
posed it when the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Russe.z] had the floor, but someone 
objected to the unanimous consent re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. On all 
amendments? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. On this amend- 
ment, the Powell amendment, and all 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson}. i 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the situation, the gentleman 
from North Carolina has offered an 
amendment to strike out the last sen- 
tence of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York which the 
gentleman from New York had previ- 
ously asked unanimous consent to have 
eliminated. That request was objected 
to from the majority side of the House. 

I have no racial prejudice. It so hap- 
pens that I was born in Europe and over 
there they do not have these racial dif- 
ferences that afflict our people in this 
country. 

If the Powell amendment remains in 
its original form I shall vote for it. I 
shall certainly vote against cutting the 
heart out of the Powell amendment, as 
the gentleman from North Carolina pro- 
poses. Either this thing is right or it 
is wrong. Personally, I believe that all 
Americans should be treated alike when 
it comes to receiving benefits from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
in favor of the passage of the bill? 


pending 


Chairman, 


Mr. KNUTSON. I am against ths 
passage of the bill. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly, because I do 
not believe in looting the Treasury like 
some gentlemen that I might mention by 
name. 

Mr. BENDER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts made reference to me. I 
have been tested under fire, as far as this 
legislation is concerned. I have always 
voted for this program, and my amend- 
ment definitely, without reservation, 
brings the issue before the House as it 
should be. Now, if politics are being 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the gentle- 
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played, they are being played on the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, of course, the 
gentleman from Ohio is absolutely right; 
there is no politics involved that I can 
see. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asked if I was in favor of the bill. Iam 
in favor of school lunches but I want the 
States and local communities to furnish 
the school lunches, because there is not 
a State treasury but what is in a much 
better condition to carry this expense 
than is the Federal Government. Do not 
forget, gentlemen, that the national debt 
is now about two hundred and eighty 
thousand million dollars. We are scrap- 
ing the bottom of the bin—yes, and it is 
about time that we stop look and listen. 
I talked to the gentleman from Michigan 
iMr. ENGEL] today, and he told me that 
there are authorizations coming up be- 
fore his committee that will run into the 
billions of dollars. Our committee 
brought out a tax reduction bill last fall, 
and Congress passed it. The American 
people are looking for yeu further reduc- 
tions. You cannot have tax reductions 
if you keep on loading needless expendi- 
tures like this onto the Federa’ Treasury. 
Let the States do their work and their 
duty and let them stop looking to Wash- 
ington to do for them the things that 
they should do for themselves. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is it 
not a fact that the States and the various 
communities of this country are finan- 
cially better off to assume this burden to- 
day than they have been for the last 25 
years? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Infinitely better. 
But they have become accustomed to look 
to Washington to do the things that they 
should do for themselves. Let us return 
to that system of government which was 
originally intended by the founding 
fathers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the spectacle of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], in his at- 
tempt to assume the role of a statesman 
has been dissipated by his own utter- 
ances and his own position during the 
last few minutes. The gentleman talks 
about politics in response to the obser- 
vation made by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER] and says it is on the Dem- 
ocratic side. Then I asked him a simple 
question, Was he in favor of the bill? 
and he said “No.” But he is in favor of 
any amendment that will be destructive 
of the bill, and that, of course, despite 
his protestations of innocence, convicts 
him of his state of mind on the question 
of playing politics. He certainly is en- 
gaging in politics, trying to ride two 
horses at the same time on this ques- 
tion. So far as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER] is concerned, I ac- 
cept every statement the gentleman 
made, and my observations were not in- 
consistent with what he said. I was very 
careful to say, “the results.” I em- 
phasized not the intent. I did that par- 
ticularly. So the gentleman’s observa- 
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tions are inconsistent with what I said 
if my remarks were interpreted cor- 
rectly, because I accentuated the fact 
that the results would be the same as if 
the amendment was unfriendly. I know 
the gentleman does not have an un- 
friendly intent. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The language in 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York was taken literally 
from the bill, S. 962, a school-lunch bill 
introduced in the Senste by Senators 
RUSSELL 2nd ELLENDER. Those two Sen- 
ators are the authors of that language 
and approve of it, because I have been 
in consultation on more than one occa- 
sion with them with respect to the lan- 
guage in this measure. I would just like 
the Members to know that that lan- 
guage was prepared by Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, and Senator ELLENDER, of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill is for 
the purpose of helping certain school 
children who need it. Let us not lose 
sight of that fact and bring other ques- 
tions in that belong in another bill on 
another day. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], I predict, as surely as I am 
standing in this well now, will be sup- 
ported by everyone who is opposed to this 
bill. I predict that when they stand up 
everyone opposed to the bill will vote for 
the Bender amendment. Then after it is 
adopted, if it is, they will vote to adopt 
itin the House. I predict that the adop- 
tion of that amendment will imperil the 
passage of the pending bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we would be better off if 
both amendments were defeated, for the 
purposes of this bill. However, if one is 
going to be adopted, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PowE..], who is willing to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Foucer], is 
the amendment that should be adopted. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts may be assured that I am 
supporting the Folger amendment, be- 
cause my purpose in offering the amend- 
ment is not to change the existing school 
patterns. If the gentleman from Ohio 
is honest about his amendment, he will 
introduce a bill to do that, and I will 
support such a bill. Iam interested only 
in seeing that the school-lunch money is 
apportioned to all people, majority and 
minority. That is the only purpose I 
have now. If the gentleman is serious 
about changing the school pattern, I will 
go with him, but not on this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without regard 
to the wisdom or unwisdom of the gen- 
tleman from New York in offering the 
amendment, the gentleman from New 
York is absolutely correct in his state of 
mind. He has shown it in this debate 
and he has shown it in his willingness to 
ask unanimous consent that his amend- 
ment be amended. He showed it before 
and he has shown it now in his willing- 
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ness to accept the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 
The best thing would probably be to de- 
feat them all, but in any event to defeat 
the amendment offered uy the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and, if one is going to 
be adopted, to accept the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. FoiceEr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ForGer) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Powetu]. ‘ 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Pow.Ett]}. 

The substitute amendment was reject- 
ed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York |Mr. PoweELt], as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion there were—ayes 114, noes 48. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 108. (a) States, State educational 
agencies, and schools participating in the 
school-lunch program under this title shall 
keep such accounts and records as may be 
necessary to enable the Secretary to deter- 
mine whether the provisions of this title are 
being complied with. Such accounts and 
records shall at all times be available for in- 
spection and audit by representatives of the 
Secretary and shall be preserved for such pe- 
riod of time, not in excess of 5 years, as the 
Secretary determines is necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall incorporate, in his 
agreements with the State educational agen- 
cies, the express requirements under this 
title with respect to the operation of the 
school-lunch program under this title insofar 
as they may be applicable and such other pro- 
visions as in his opinion are reasonably neces- 
Sary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
of this title. 

(c) For the purposes of this title, (1) “Sec- 
retary of Agriculture,” during the existence 
of the War Food Administration, shall mean 
the War Food Administrator; (2) “State” in- 
cludes the District of Columbia, Territory of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands; (3) “State educational agency” 
means, as the State legislature may deter- 
mine, (a) the chief State schcol officer (such 
as the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, commissioner of education, or similar 
officer), or (b) a board of education controll- 
ing the State department of education; ex- 
cept that in the District of Columbia it shall 
mean the Board of Education, and except 
that for the period ending June 30, 1947, 
“State educational agency” may mean any 
agency or agencies within the State design- 
ated by the governor to carry out the func- 
tions herein required of a State educational 
agency; and (4) “nonprofit private school” 
means any private school exempt from in- 
come tax under section 101 (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, as amended. 

(d) If, in any State, the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
the funds paid to it under this title to non- 
profit private schools in the State, or is not 
permitted by law to match Federal funds 
made available for use by such nonprofit 
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private schools, the Secretary shall withhold 
from the funds apportioned to any such 
State under section 102 of this title the same 
proportion of the funds as the number of 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, in- 
clusive, attending nonprofit private schools 
within the State is of the total number of 
persons of those ages within the State attend- 
ing school. The Secretary shall disburse the 
funds so withheld directly to the nonprofit 
private schools within said State for the same 
purposes and subject to the same conditions 
as are authorized or required with respect to 
the disbursements to schools within the 
State by the State educational agency includ- 
ing, but not restricted to, the requirement 
that any such payment or payments shall be 
matched, in the proportion specified in sec- 
tion 104 for such State, by funds from sources 
within the State expended by nonprofit pri- 
vate schools within the State participating 
in the school-lunch program under this title. 
Such funds shall not be considered a part of 
the funds constituting the matching funds 
under the terms of section 104 or section 
202 (Cc). 

(e) The funds apportioned to nonprofit 
child-care centers shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary directly to nonprofit child-care 
centers for the same purposes and subject 
to the same conditions, except the require- 
ments as to the method of apportionment 
set forth in section 102, as are authorized or 
required with respect to disbursements to 
schools within the respective State, including 
but not being restricted to the requirement 
that any such payment or payments shall be 
matched in the proportion specified in sec- 
tion 104 for such State for such year by 
funds from sources within the respective 
State expended by nonprofit child-care cen- 
ters within that State participating in the 
school-lunch program under this title. The 
funds from sources within the State expend- 
ed under this title by such nonprofit child- 
care centers shall not be considered as a part 
of the funds, from sources within the State, 
constituting the matching funds of public 
schools or nonprofit private schools in that 
State. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is the 
function of any Member of this body to 
criticize another Member with reference 
to the exercise of his judgment concern- 
ing matters of legislation which come be- 
fore us for consideration, but I do think 
that each Member is entitled to full re- 
spect for his conscientious, independent 
opinion deliberately reached after care- 
ful study. 

It do not know to what extent you may 
be interested in antiques. By the term 
“antiques” as I am now using it, I do not 
refer to that substantial furniture which 
was built by the pioneers and which has 
been initiated with inferior materials, the 
products being called antiques, but in 
truth of very recent manufacture. 

Not long ago I ran across an antique 
which interested me very greatly. It was 
an American antique. It was docu- 
mentary in character. In looking at the 
title of it I discovered that it was termed 
the Constitution of the United States and 
it was printed in understandable English. 
I was interested to read its provisions 
and I noticed that it set up a form of 
government of a representative nature, 
based upon democratic principles; that 
it created a central government, and to 
that central government accorded very 
limited powers with reference to its 
operations. The remainder of govern- 
mental powers was left in the States. 
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Now, we have lately observed in the 
philosophy of the government of human 
beings advocated by certain groups some 
more modern antiques, not so substan- 
tial, and not so stable in my judgment 
as those which were constructed by those 
pioneer fathers, because when I delved 
into the history of this country that was 
established under that American docu- 
mentary antique, I discovered that for a 
century and a half in following those 
principles, the people prospered; they 
were happy; they enjoyed the blessings 
of liberty; they were free, without undue 
regimentation, to carry on their own 
pursuits. It seems that in the further 
history of this great country, in the later 
days, new philosophers have arisen, 
preaching doctrines that are quite at 
variance with those contained in that 
documentary American antique known 
as the Constitution of the United States. 

For instance, it is proposed that the 
small-business man shall not be allowed 
to hire anyone in his employ unless some- 
one in the Central Government gives the 
O. K. to his purpose. 

It has been proposed, and I under- 
stand has passed one of the bodies of 
the Congress which was established 
under this Constitution of the United 
States, that the 48 States be deprived of 
the privilege of determining the quali- 
fications of electors. 

Many and varied have been the pro- 
posals of centralization rather recently 
made, at complete variance with that 
original fundamental document, but in 
keeping with policies which have wrecked 
certain foreign nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] has 
expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Those recent sugges- 
tions, some of them adopted and others 
proposed, without the formality pre- 
scribed in the Constitution for amend- 
ment of that document, are gradually 
changing our entire form of govern- 
ment as it was prescribed in that ancient, 
fundamental American paper. 

Now we have more or less chaos and 
uncertainty among our people with ref- 
erence to just what “liberty” means, 
and to just what extent the powers and 
privileges they once enjoyed are being 
taken from them. 

We have before us now, not as an 
emergency matter, but as a proposal for 
permanent legislation, a recommenda- 
tion that we start to feed a certain por- 
tion of the people on the understanding 
and assumption that fathers and moth- 
ers no longer know how to look after 
their children and are not sufficiently 
interested in their welfare, and this pro- 
posal comes at a time when we have no 
large supply of surplus foods. This 
course could well go on to the matter of 
providing clothing and other things that 
might be necessary to be used in the 
various households, and then we might 
extend it beyond the children to the 
people in general, 
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If this is to be adopted, if we are to 
continue this policy and practice of fur- 
ther centralization of the rights of the 
people that strip them of their funda- 
mental liberties, I want to join with 
those who are urging that this next title 
that we are going to consider be elimi- 
nated from this bill. That is the title 
which would put the administration of 
this matter in the hands of the Office or 
Bureau of Education. I am a member 
of the Committee on Educaticn and 
have the pleasure of serving on that 
committee with some very eminent gen- 
tlemen of each political party from all 
sections of the United States. I believe 
if you will consult with the members of 
that committee you will discover that it 
has been brought very forcefully to their 
attention in the matters which have 
come before that committee for consid- 
eration that there is a very definite and 
a@ very positive desire and purpose upon 
the part of some, at least, of those in the 
Office of Education to make inroads into 
our public-school system and eventually 
in this process of centralization to take 
control of our educational system. 

I believe that the Office of Education 
should be restricted to the purposes for 
which it was created. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; I have just a few 
moments and I should like to continue 
this line of thought just a little. 

In the investigations that have been 
made by the Committee on Education, 
and especially in the research by certain 
members of that committee, many things 
have been brought to our attention 
which are far afield from the purposes 
for which that Bureau was originally 
established. They get out documents 
upon all kinds of subjects. By means of 
various programs throughout this coun- 
try they preach their propaganda, which 
is designed to let the educational inter- 
ests of the country know that they have 
a great guardian father who is going to 
look after them from centralized Wash- 
ington and dictate their courses of pro- 
cedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two committee amendments which 
are at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN: Page 9, line 24, and page 10, lines 
1 and 2, delete the words “Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the existence of the War Food 
Administration shall mean the War Food Ad- 
ministration” and insert the following: 
“ ‘Secretary’ means ‘the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States.’” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLANNAGAN: 
Page 10, line 12, delete the date “June 30, 
1947” and insert the date “June 30, 1948.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a great deal 
of regret that I find it necessary to rise 
now and suggest that this bill is at this 
time in a condition where I cannot sup- 
port it, even though I realize that the 
Agricultural Committee did do a long and 
I think a splendid piece of work in trying 
to bring out a fair, well-rounded bill. 

The measure was considered from 
every angle in that committee. Every- 
thing I wanted was not put in the bill 
and some of the things I did not want 
were inserted, but I had resolved, as Iam 
sure most of the members of that com- 
mittee and most of the Members of this 
House had, that we were going to sup- 
port this bill in an effort to continue a 
program that has been of great value to 
the children of America. I still hope to 
support such a program if the majority 
of this House will let me. But there was 
an amendment adopted here by a stand- 
ing vote a while ago that every Member 
of this House knows was calculated to 
make it impossible for those of us who 
come from the Southern States, where 
we maintain separate schools for the 
different races, to vote for the bill. The 
supporters of that amendment say that 
they are for the bill. If they are, they 
showed their friendship in a strange and 
unnatural manner. They offer an 
amendment which they say will have no 
effect, but which they know will kill 
the bill. 

If this amendment is actually mean- 
ingless as they say it is, why did they 
insist on inserting it? If it actually has 
any meaning, what can that meaning 
be except that they want no money spent 
in any State that maintains separate 
schools for white and blacks? If it 
means anything at all, it means that no 
Southern State will get a cent for either 
whites or blacks. If it is meaningless, 
the best that can be said for it is that 
it is an attempt to fool somebody. Who 
are they trying to fool; the colored peo- 
ple of the northern cities or the entire 
citizenship of our Southern States? I 
am not going to assume that the gentle- 
men who voted for this bill did so with 
the idea of making any group believe 
that this amendment would mean some- 
thing when they knew it had no meaning. 
No, my friends; I accept the good faith 
of those who voted for the amendment, 
and accepting their sincerity I can only 
conclude that the amendment means 
something—and that something is that 
no State which maintains separate 
schools would get any money from this 
bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The language 
which the gentleman has put a certain 
construction on was prepared by south- 
ern Senators, Senator Russe.z, of Geor- 
gia, and Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana. 

Mr. POAGE. If I may be pardoned 
for using a rather expressive phrase, I 
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would ask the gentleman “So what?” 
The gentleman’s observation might be 
very interesting if the distinguished gen- 
tlemen to whom he has referred were to 
be in a position to interpret this bill 
when it becomes law, but, unfortunately, 
the interpretation will be in other hands. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true, 
for the Recorp, that the same bill intro- 
duced by the two gentlemen in the Sen- 
ate was also introduced in the House? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right; it was 
considered in the Agricultural Commit- 
tee and that language was turned down 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Who prepared 
it for the Senators and for the Members 
of the House, 


Mr. POAGE. I have not the slightest 
idea. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I can tell the gen- 
tleman who prepared that language. 
Senator RUSSELL prepared it, and it was 
agreed to by Senator ELLENDER and my- 
self. 

Mr. POAGE. In all kindness, may I 
again inquire, “So what?” 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. So that was not 
the construction we placed upon it. 

Mr. POAGE. Unfortunately, if this 
bill passes with the language in it that it 
now contains, neither my distinguished 
chairman nor the eminent Members of 
the other body will have the opportunity 
to interpret the construction of the bill. 
It will be interpreted by some bureau or 
some bureaucrat, some appointive officer, 
ana that appointive officer, whoever he 
may be—and I make no charges as to 
any individual—is going to be subject to 
exactly the same kind of political pres- 
sure to which this House yielded so 
recently. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Perhaps he will be a 
pink. 

Mr. POAGE. I do not know what he 
will be, but I do know he will be subject 
to the same political pressure that was 
applied to this House. I do know that 
he will be pressured continuously to hold 
to the opinion that the author of this 
amendment is quoted in the public press 
to have so recently expressed when the 
newspapers of this country stated that 
the author of the amendment had stated 
that “Segregation and separation is dis- 
crimination.” Now, I know that the 
author of this amendment stated here 
in the last few minutes that that was 
not his view. Iam not going to question 
what his views are today or what they 
were 2 weeks ago, but I know his state- 
ment of his views today does not coin- 
cide with the view he is reputed to have 
expressed on this subject in a very recent 
public statement. I would not try to 
keep up with the author’s views but I 
think that I can safely predict what the 
views of some of these bureaus and agen- 
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cies are going to be months and years 
from now, and I know they are going to 
be the same as those attributed to the 
author of this amendment before he got 
in the hole here on this floor and had 
to back water in order to keep a clear, 
unambiguous substitute from being 
adopted for this amendment which other 
supporters now try to tell us is mean- 
ingless. I cannot forget that within the 
last month the very author of this 
amendment which prohibits discrimina- 
tion was quoted in the press as having 
stated that “Segregation is discrimina- 
tion.” And while I do not agree with 
that view; while I do not favor discrim- 
ination nor do I know of any discrimina- 
tion, as I would interpret the term, I 
would not have the power of interpreta- 
tion and when some bureau or later some 
court attempts to interpret the term they 
will find that the very author of this 
prohibition against discrimination has 
publicly stated that segregation is dis- 
crimination. In the face of this, what 
interpretation would you expect? 
Mr. BROOKS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. POAGE. I yield. 
Mr. BROOKS. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that this is the opening wedge 
for Federal supervision of education? 
Mr. POAGE. It is Federal supervision. 
It is not an opening wedge. It is Federal 
supervision. It is control by a Federal 
bureaucracy and it cannot be interpreted 
as being anything else. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
Mr. RANKIN. To make an objection 
a Member has to rise to object. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is well taken. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I object. 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 
Mr. Chairman, I am just as strongly 
opposed to any movement which would 
interfere with the separate schools main- 
tained in the South for the white and 
the colored races as is the gentleman 
from Texas. I did not vote for the 
amendment which has been adopted 
here, and yet at the time I pointed out 
that that amendment could not possi- 
bly be reasonably construed to have any 
effect upon the separation of the chil- 
dren of the races in the schools of the 
South. I shall not permit myself to be 
hoodwinked by the enemies of this legis- 
lation into voting against it as they 
would like to have me do, and like to 
have the gentleman from Texas do, by 
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adopting any such arguments as those 
which he has undertaken to advance on 
this floor. There is not a lawyer in 
America who is worthy to be called a 
lawyer but who knows that the adoption 
of this language neither adds to nor takes 
from a single item of the substance of 
this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand that those words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tarver. There is not a lawyer in 
America who is worthy to be called a lawyer 
but who knows that the adoption of this 
language neither adds to nor takes from a 
single item of the substance of this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3370) to provide assistance to the 
States in the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of 
school-lunch programs, and for other 
purposes, certain words used in debate 
were objected to and on request were 
taken down and read at the Clerk’s desk, 
and he herewith reported the same to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tarver. There is not a lawyer in 
America who is worthy to be called a lawyer 
but who knows that the adoption of this 
language neither adds to nor takes from a 
single item of the substance of this bill. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is com- 
pelled to hold with reference to this lan- 
guage that it is an opinion expressed by 
the gentleman from Georgia which does 
not refiect upon the character of the gen- 
tleman from Texas or any other Member. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3370, 
with Mr, Jackson in the chair. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, 
language reads as follows: 

No funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any State 
or school if, in carrying out its functions 
under this title, it makes any discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin of children, 


It was placed in the bill by my distin- 
guished Senator. Perhaps I had better 
withdraw that statement since I am not 
allowed to make reference to Members 
of another body. But is there any man 
here from the South who insists that in 
his State in the use of these funds dis- 
crimination is being made against a 
school on the basis of color? It is not 
being so made in the State of Georgia. 
I say that this language neither adds to 
nor detracts anything from the sub- 
stance of this bill, 

So far as I am concerned, I want the 
Negro children of the South to have the 
benefits of this bill as I want the white 
chilcren to have them. I know they 


the 
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have had them for 10 years. I know 
that there has been no discrimination 
against them. I know that the inser- 
tion of this language was entirely un- 
necessary, but because the language has 
been inserted by those who are the 
enemies of this legislation and want to 
see nothing at all enacted on this sub- 
ject, I am not one to let them by in- 
direction control my actions and get me 
to vote against a measure I favor by that 
sort of subterfuge. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offer by Mrs. Luce of Con- 
necticut: On page 12, line 9, add a new 
paragraph (f) reading as follows: 

“The term ‘cnild-care centers’ as used in 
this title shall include nonprofit foster 
homes and orphanages.” 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
offer an amendment on the inclusion of 
orphanages and foster homes in the 
provisions of this bill. Now, I am in 
hearty accord with the provisions as 
amended up to this moment of title I 
of this bill. It seems to me that we 
must all keep our eye on the basic pur- 
pose of the bill which is to improve the 
health of tomorrow's citizens by provid- 
ing food for school children. Now, there 
is no Member of this House who is more 
eager than I am to stop the trend toward 
what is referred to here sometimes as 
statism, sometimes as centralized gov- 
ernment, sometimes as_ totalitarian 
ideology, and even communism. But I 
must confess that I fail to see but little 
difference in the so-called ideology of 
this bill which provides Federal aid, by 
matching dollar for dollar with com- 
munities, for food for school children, 
and other programs which we have 
already voted for in times past in great 
numbers on both sides of the aisle, 
whereby Federal funds have been ex- 
tended for harbor and river develop- 
ment, for highways, for unemployment- 
relief programs, vocational training for 
the disabled, and so on. If this bill is 
wrong in philosophy, so were they wrong, 
and yet we know how overwhelmingly 
most of them have been accepted by 
the Congress and the people. In any 
case, to those of my colleagues who are 
fighting the battle against statism on 
the floor of this House, may I say that 
however justified that battle may be, I 
do not think they do well to try to win 
a minor engagement, where they have 
lost so many major ones, and seemingly 
have been content to do so, when under- 
nourished children will fall first in this 
battle. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not believe 
there is any objection to the amend- 
ment. Certainly there is no objection 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The members of 
the committee really thought that was 
in the bill. In fact, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], who is on his 
feet, and the gentleman from California 
{[Mr. Vooruis!, have brought that out. 


Chairman, 
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Mrs. LUCE. Then perhaps the mem- 
bers of the committee did not read their 
own committee report. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes; we did. 

Mrs. LUCE. The report of the com- 
mittee specifically cuts out orphanages 
and foster homes. i 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentle- 
woman is right. The report does cut it 
out. We think the amendment is good 


and we thought it was in the bill. 

Mrs. LUCE. I wish to thank you so 
much for yielding and accepting* my 
amendment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does your amenad- 
ment make any distinction as to the age 
of the child who is in an orphanage? 
Suppose the child is 1 or 2 years old. 

Mrs. LUCE. The children included in 
the orphanages would, I assume, be 
treated exactly according to the age pro- 
visions extended to other children in the 
bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. But does your 
amendment restrict that age as to chil- 
dren of orphanages? 

Mrs. LUCE. No; it does not. 

Mr. DONDERO. The children might 
be 1 year old or 2 years old and still come 
under the amendment? 

Mrs. LUCE. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I became a Mem- 
ber of this august body in January 1939, 
the second time I appeared on this floor I 
made a few remarks about this same 
subject. I called the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
there is one group of our people who were 
deserving of our consideration at that 
time. emember that in 1939 it was a 
time when we had enormous agricultural 
Surpluses in this country. It was the 
seventh year of the more abundant life 
Milk in the Midwest was as low as a dol- 
lar per hundred, and hogs as low as 5 
cents plus per pound, though millions 
and billions had been spent in the name 
of agriculture 

If the young people in these orphan- 
ages and these foster homes are noi 
worthy of attention so far as furnishing 
food is concerned, I am sure we are in 
a wrong frame of mind in supporting 
this bill today. If we do not accept the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
lady from Connecticut, we put ourselves 
in a position that we are not interested 
in feeding children as far as their stom- 
achs are concerned, but we are only in- 
terested in getting control of the school 
system of this country. If anyone wishes 
to take any other position than that, I 
shall be pleased to hear them. 

Many members of the Committee on 
Agriculture thought that the orphan- 
ages were included in this biil. To keep 
the record straight, I went to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture this morning and sug- 
gested that he accept the amendment 
that has been offered by the distin- 
guished lady from Connecticut, but he 
did not accept it. But since that time, 
thank goodness, he has had a change 
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of heart, and I am sure that our col- 
league from Virginia is on the right track 
now. 

The following are the remarks made in 
the House by me on May 18, 1939: 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the Members of this House to the fact 
that there is one group of our people who 
are deserving of consideration at this time. 

In these days of the so-called agricultural 
surpluses, and in these days where funds 
and means are being provided for what are 
termed “the underprivileged,” it seems only 
reasonable and fair that we give considera- 
tion to a relatively large group of young 
people who are under institutional care. 

According to the last information avail- 
able from the United States Department of 
Commerce, I find that we have 2,240 foster 
homes, with an enrollment of 242,929 chil- 
dren. Here are nearly a quarter of a million 
unfortunates who are surely where they are 
through “no fault of their own.” They are 
not in a position to bring any pressure on 
Congress. These young people are found in 
many denominational as well as public insti- 
tutions. Even if they are found in denomi- 
national institutions, I contend they are a 
group of people who should have, and de- 
serve, public interest and support. I have 
had an opportunity of knowing many citizens 
of our country whose childhood was spent in 
these institutions, and I know many splendid 
citizens who have had this training. 

In investigating this matter I find from 
the Surplus Commodity Corporation that 
they have furnished some food to comparable 
groups, and it appears that no further leg- 
islation would be necessary in order to pro- 
vide these institutions with the products of 
the Surplus Commodity Corporation. I per- 
sonally feel that these institutions should 
be given first consideration by the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation from the funds that 
are already available under the present laws. 
I feel sure that if the Members of Congress 
evidence the same opinion the Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation would be willing to fol- 
low our recommendations and will see that 
these young people are properly provided for. 

I would like to ask the Members of the 
House if they do not think this would be a 
splendid opportunity of legislating for one 
group of people who are in no position to 
bring any political pressure to bear on us. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I am un- 
able to agree with my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia LMr. 
TARVER! to the effect that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Member from New 
York [Mr. PowE..], as modified by the 
Member from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fo.Lcer] makes no change in section 107 
of this bill or in the bill. If that amend- 
ment, as modified and adopted, makes no 
change, why the amendment? It is no 
answer to sey that substantially the same 
language, if not identical language as 
far as it goes, was in the bill when it was 
introduced in the House by the chairman 
of the committe, the gentleman from 
Virginia |Mr. FLANNAGAN]. It is no an- 
swer to say that the same or similar 
language was in the bill when it was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. RussrL.t, and the 
Senator from Louisiana, Mr, ELLENDER. 
Suffice it to say that the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House or further con- 
sideration struck that language out of 
the bill. For my part, I am prepared to 
believe that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, Mr. RUSSELL, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, Mr. 
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ELLENDER, when the matter is called to 
their attention, will do likewise. More- 
over, I believe, on reflection, these two 
Senators will insist on eliminating the 
language. The gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. FLannacan], insisted upon eliminat- 
ing the language although in the bill 
when he introduced it. Surely the Sen- 
ators will do no less than the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

I have supported Federal aid for voca- 
tional education, but I have insisted that 
the spending disbursement and handling 
of the funds shall be made by the State 
agencies in every one of the 48 States of 
the Union without dictation from Wash- 
ington. Ihave supported Federal aid for 
highways, but the spending disbursement 
and handling of those funds is made 
by the State highway commission. 

The language means something. Evi- 
dently, it is because of that meaning that 
it was advocated byitssponsor. It states 
that in carrying out its functions, under 
this title, the State shall not make, and 
I quote, “any discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or the national 
origins of the children.” That phrase- 
ology is modern. That phrase “national 
origins of the children” does not occur 
in the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. That is language that occurs 
in legislation that has been proposed 
to this House in amendments by those 
who oppose segregation, by those who 
oppose separate schools, by at least one 
person in the Office of Commissioner of 
Education who is reputed to have said, 
in the public press a year or two ago, or 
about that time, that separate schools, 
or segregated schools in the South, 
would, in the near future, be a thing of 
the past. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion will administer this act. 

I may not agree with the Honorable 
Henry Wallace, formerly the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with respect to some of 
his views on social and educational 
questions. He served as Secretary of 
Agriculture for 8 years. I may not agree 
with the distinguished Commissioner of 
Education on all matters, but I do in- 
sist that this language means something 
or certainly the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture would not have re- 
peatedly rejected it. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER! favor the pending bill. Ap- 
parently they are willing to accept lan- 
guage that they oppose. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] intro- 
duced the bill with the language of the 
amendment in it. He voted to strike it. 
He now says that the two Senators in- 
troduced bills with similar or identical 
language as far as it goes. Does not 
he accord to them the same privilege, 
on reflection, to strike and eliminate 
that he himself exercised? Does he 
think that they are any less wise than 
the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, including the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

Again, the bills were introduced in 
both the House and the Senate about the 
same time. Evidently they were not 
wholly prepared either by the Senators 
or by the gentleman from Virginia. 
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They introduced the bills as a basis for 
hearings. The committee of the House 
rewrote the bill, struck out the language, 
and the gentleman from Virginia and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
voted against the amendment of the 
Member from New York. Many Mem- 
bers who favor the pending bill voted 
for the said amendment. I voted against 
the amendment. It is accurate, there- 
fore, to say that many who favor the 
pending bill voted for the amendment, 
while some who oppose the bill also 
voted for it. It is not fair to say that 
the amendment was only advocated by 
those who oppose the pending bill. Its 
sponsor favors the bill. They have ad- 
vocated the passage of it. Any discrim- 
ination as to the distribution of funds 
by separate schools, or any discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin of children would bar the 
allocation or payment to the State of any 
of the funds. The language is broad. 
It is any discrimination. 

For my part, I oppose Federal dicta- 
tion as to the spending, distribution, and 
handling of funds in New York, Missis- 
sippi, or in any other State in the Union. 
In my judgment such a provision will 
mark the death knell of Federal aid if 
there is to be Federal dictation as to 
the spending distribution and the han- 
dling of the Federal-aid funds. 

As I have said, the language of the 
Powell amendment is of apiece to iden- 
tical language in other legislation cal- 
culated to promote discord among the 
races. Such Janguage renders the races 
a distinct disservice. It is not the lan- 
guage of the fifteenth amendment. That 
language is race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. The schools in the 
South and in all other sections of the 
country must be supported and must be 
maintained under the Constitution of 
the United States, but they are under 
the supervision of the States. When 
education in the States is subjected to 
outside influences and when the pattern 
of education is under the control of 
Washington, it will be unfortunate for 
the youth of the land. Those who advo- 
cate the abolition of segregation and 
the abolition of separate schools are 
rendering the races a disservice. The 
amendment is subject to the interpre- 
tation that funds might not be allocated 
to any States where separate schools 
exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I 
tried to yiela to those who wanted to ask 
questions on both sides and my time was 
so largely consumed by those who asked 
questions that I did not get very far with 
what I wanted to say. I asked to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes but that 
request was denied. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my previous 
remarks at that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say this personally to the House be- 
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cause I want every one of my colleagues 
to understand: If when we finally vote, 
as I hope we do, by a roll-call vote on 
this amendment, this House will repu- 
diate this injection of regional politics 
and submit to us simply a school-lunch 
bill, it will be my pleasure to support it 
as I have supported it ever since I have 
been here. But if this House, instead of 
giving us a school-lunch bill, after a roll 
call vote, sees fit to give us a dose of 
politics instead of substantial food for 
the children of America, I simply cannot 
go along with that kind of majority. 
And I think it is fair to say that there 
are many others who feel as I do on 
this matter. As a matter of fact, those 
who want to kill this bill are but follow- 
ing the same tactics here that were fol- 
lowed in the Senate, where it will be re- 
called a similar amendment was adopted 
and the bill subsequently died. If this 
bill is to pass this House it must pass as 
a school-lunch bill. It should not and it 
cannot pass simply as a vehicle for the 
injection of colored children into the 
same classrooms with white children 
throughout the South. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman; it cer- 
tainly did sound strange to me to hear 
a Member talking about lawyers’ opin- 
ions when referring to bureaucrats en- 
forcing their own mandates. How much 
attention do those bureaucrats pay to 
thelaw? Some of them think they make 
the law as they go. 

This amendment, which is proposed by 
a colored Member is dangerous indeed. 
It provides that: 

No funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any State 
or school if, in carrying out its functions 
under this title, it makes any discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin of children or between types of schools 
or, with respect to a State which maintains 
separate schools for minority and for major- 
ity races, it discriminates between such 
schools on this account. 


That is the exact language used in the 
Communist platform, and its purpose is 
to stir up race trouble throughout the 
Southern States. That trouble may not 
come immediately, but it will come sooner 
or later, if this provision is adopted. 

What they mean by “discrimination” 
is the segregation of the races. They 
want to destroy our separate school sys- 
tem and try to force Negro equality on 
us. They are doing the white people of 
the South immeasurable injury and the 
Negroes of the country infinite harm by 
Stirring up race trouble in this way. 

We have a problem down there that 
you people in the North do not have. We 
have got along with it as no other people 
on earth would have done, and we are 
having peace; but every once in a while 
somebody comes in to try to stir up trou- 
ble and put dynamite of this kind into 
legislation passed by Congress. 

If you adopt this amendment, do not 
deceive yourselves, it means trouble 
throughout the Southern States sooner 
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or later. Every State in the Union is 
financially better off now than the Fed- 
eral Government. If we are going to 
put this kind of poison into that legisla- 
tion, we had better stop this Federal aid 
to schools altogether. 

Let me read you something. I have in 
my hand a letter from an organization 
known as the Jewish War Veterans. 
Now, do not begin to whine “anti-Sem- 
itism,” because I am reading from this 
letter from the Jewish War Veterans. 
Here is what they demand. The letter 
states: 

Your remarks regarding the resolution by 
our organization— 


Listen to this— 
requesting that Government funds under the 
GI bill of rights be denied any college or in- 
stitution of learning which discriminates 
against any veteran because of race, color, 
creed, or religion or country of origin, 


That is the same language contained 
in this amendment. 

This group of Jews would deny the 
benefits of the GI bill to every white vet- 
eran south of the Ohio River. I wonder 
what would have happened if those brave 
men from the Southern States had failed 
to do their duty in this war, and we had 
depended upon these Jews to do all the 
fighting. 

This is the same communistic stuff 
that has come in here from time to time 
from certain sources. 

I notice two Members from Washing- 
ton, Mr. Dre Lacy and Mr. Savace, laugh- 
ing. They seem to think it would be 
funny to thus punish the white service- 
men from the South by this communistic 
method. 

There would not be a single white col- 
lege south of the Ohio River that would 
get a dollar under the GI bill of rights if 
this communistic provision were written 
into the law. 

Let me ask Mr. SavaceE and Mr. DE 
Lacy, do you think that would be just to 
those white men who marched and 
fought for the benefit of this Nation 
while you were safe at home? 

Do you think it would be fair to deny 
to the white soldiers of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Texas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, or any other State any benefit 
under the GI bill just to gratify the 
malignant hatred of a few Communists 
who want to stir up race trouble 
throughout the country? 

It would also deny assistance to Negro 
schools of the South. You had not 
thought of that. You do not give a darn 
about the Negroes. These Communists 
who are stirring up this trouble do not 
give a tinker’s dam about promoting the 
welfare of the Negroes. They just want 
to stir up trouble. 

This provision, if written into the GI 
bill, would deny to the Booker Washing- 
ton School, which is exclusively for 
Negroes, at Tuskegee, Ala., a single 
dollar. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, I have 
succeeded in enlarging the facilities at 
Tuskegee in order to take care of those 
disabled Negro soldiers in their own in- 
stitution, instead of crowding them into 
our white hospitals, as these Jewish War 
Veterans would have us do. 
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Such an amendment to the GI bill 
would deny a single dollar to the Negroes 
in Alcorn College in Mississippi, which is 
exclusively for Negroes. But what do 
the leaders of this front organization, 
calling themselves the Jewish War Vet- 
erans care for that? 

They ywould deny assistance to the 
white ex-servicemen in the University ot 
Mississippi, my own alma mater, they 
would deny assistance to the ones in the 
State colleges of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, and all the 
other Southern States. 

These so-called Jewish War Veterans 
would deny them a single dollar under 
the GI bill; and I am afraid the same 
thing will be attempted against our white 
children of the South if this craz; pro- 
vision is left in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the best thing we can do 
is to send this bill back to the committee, 
and if these elements insist on planting 
this dynamite in it, thus punishing the 
white people, as well as the Negroes of 
the Southern States, then I say we better 
have none of this legislation at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman. I 
move to strike out the last seven words. 

Mr. Chairman, for the last 5 years I 
have supported the school-lunch pro- 
gram. Although I did not agree with 
the basic principle set out in such legis- 
lation as that, the condition of the times 
and the occasion caused me to vote for 
it. Perhaps that is what I would have 
done this time. Like the rest of you, 
I have received a good many letters on 
history as to what I had done hereto- 
fore and I stated that so far as I knew 
at this time there would be no reason 
to change. 

The gentleman from Georgia who 
spoke a while ago made some remarks 
that undoubtedly he did not mean. I ap- 
preciate my service in this august body, 
I appreciate the individual membership 
of this august body, and I have not any 
brickbats to throw at any of you. If, 
perchance, at any time through the slip 
of the lip, either in argument or from 
overzealousness, I make some statement 
that reflects upon the integrity or in- 
telligence of any Member of this body, 
may I apologize now in advance, and if 
any of you will just call my attention 
to it at that time I will be glad to openly 
and publicly apologize. A dog can com- 
mit a wrong, but it is a principle of man- 
hood to right a wrong if you have com- 
mitted it. I take pleasure, if I have ever 
done it, to right the wrong. 

I will let others pass on my intelligence. 
God gave me a little common sense, and 
I secured some schooling. I had to walk 
312 miles to school, carry my lunch in a 
little tin bucket, and ate the most com- 
mon of foods. Nutrition was not heard 
of then, although I happened to be the 
champion in my community among the 
young boys that grew up in cutting wood, 
doing manual labor, in wrestling 
matches, and on the ball team. SoI do 
not think I suffered from what some 
might call obstacles in life. After listen- 
ing to some of the speeches made here 
one would think I was a perpetual in- 
valid. I thank God that He gave me a 
little courage and a little common sense. 
A little while ago I spoke very hurriedly 
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on the amendment. The remarks I made 
were sincerely made. I expressed my 
fears then, and I express them now, and 
I think if Members wil! just read the 
amendment over again they will come to 
the same conclusionI have. I see my ex- 
cellent friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, over there studying it. He does 
not have to study it, but he is. I know 
what he is studying about. He is won- 
dering about it himself, as I was wonder- 
ing. So if you will indulge me just a 
moment I will read this amendment: 

No funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any State 
or school if in carrying out its functions 
under this title it makes any discrimina- 
tion— 


The gentleman who offered this orig- 
inal amendment, and the gentleman 
from Ohio, who offered a substitute of 
what he thought the original introducer 
intended to mean, both in your presence 
and hearing, agreed that segregation of 
schools was discrimination. What was 
said and agreed to by those two gentle- 
men as they discussed the matter be- 
tween each other, I do not know. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has it been deter- 
mined who will decide when a discrimi- 
nation occurs? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has not, and we 
have no way of knowing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, if it is 
determined that segregation, and they 
say it is, is discrimination, then whoever 
handles this fund or whoever is in charge 
of it can deny the State of Texas any 
funds, to any school, and it will deprive 
not only the white children but the 
colored children of any funds at all. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man think that in view of the adoption 
of the Folger amendment and in view 
of this discussion on the floor today, 
that the legislative history will clearly 
indicate that the maintenance of sepa- 
rate schools shall not constitute a dis- 
crimination as is referred to in the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I just do not know. 
The gentleman can answer his own 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man is very sincere in what he has in 
mind by his remarks, but it seems to me 
that if legislative history would show 
anything, it would show that the main- 
tenance of separate schools, such as ex- 
ist not only in his State but elsewhere, 
shall not constitute discrimination with- 
in the contemplation of the act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And it does. If they 
want to determine and they feel that it 
does, they can hold that discrimination 
is shown by one little independent 
school district. If that is so, under the 
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terms of this amendment as I construe 
it it will deprive the entire State of these 
funds. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If there is any ques- 
tion about it, why not eliminate the 
the question by sending the bill back to 
the committee and cuttingit out? It has 
no place in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am in favor of kill- 
ing it in that way if there is no other 
way. 

As I said in the beginning of my mem- 
bership here, I may not be a lawyer 
worthy of consideration by anybody, but 
the people where I serve at least thought 
I had a little intellect. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yielc to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Was not the gentle- 
man’s objection to the original Powell 
amendment directed to the latter part 
of it, which was stricken out? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I read it hurriedly and 
saw the danger, but I see the danger in 
this. If you leave “State” in that amend- 
ment, I am sure the gentleman in all 
fairness, which he always shows, will 
agree that there is danger there. 

Mr. FOLGER. Does not the phrase 
“in carrying out the functions under this 
title’ limit it to that alone? 

Mr. RUSSELL. “Any discrimination.” 
It limits it to any discrimination as de- 
termined by somebody, God only knows 
who. 

Mr. FOLGER. It is the one who de- 
termines the discrimination that the 
gentleman is afraid of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
many years ago when I was a county 
school superintendent the State super- 
intendent of Texas ruled that the wear- 
ing of a peculiar garb of itself constituted 
a school a sectarian school. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything I 
want to vote against and fight against, 
it is the Federal Government’s stepping 
in and seeking to run the schools of the 
several States of the United States. I 
have watched legislation all these years 
with the idea of voting against measures 
which would permit Federal control of 
the school system. I am guided to a 
large extent by precept and example, and 
by what has gone before. I do know, 
Mr. Chairman, that in the past we have 
had before this body and also before the 
Senate the question of Federal aid to 
education. Fundamentally, and in prin- 
ciple, I have been in favor of Federal aid 
to education, provided it can be worked 
out in such a way that the United States 
will not step in and control our local 
State schools in the several States of 
the Union. 

When the Federal aid for education 
bills came before the other body, the 
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United States Senate, in 1943, a parallel 
to that which is before us arose. At that 
time the bill proposed to contribute some 
four hundred or five hundred million 
dollars to the several States to be used 
for education without the Federal Gov- 
ernment tying any strings to the funds 
to be contributed. When it was being 
considered and was about to pass the 
other body Senator LANGER, of North Da- 
kota, offered an amendment to the bill, 
which amendment was adopted by the 
Senate. I want to take this opportunity 
to read that amendment and to tell you 
what the Senate considered the amend- 
ment to mean after it was adopted and 
tied to this Federal aid for education 
bill. This is the amendment by Senator 
LANGER: 

Provided, That there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the administration of the benefits 
in the appropriations made under the respec- 
tive provisions of this act or in a State fund 


supplemented thereby on account of race, 
color, or creed. 


When that amendment was adopted 
by the Senate, those Senators primarily 
engaged in sponsoring and trying to put 
through this bill to aid the schools of 
the several States immediately inter- 
preted it as an amendment which would 
give the United States Department of 
Education the right to take over and reg- 
ulate the schools of the several States. 
Immediately they turned upon the very 
bill they had nurtured and sponsored 
and brought to the floor of the Senate, 
and they voted to recommit it to the 
Committee on Education of the Senate 
of the United States, thereby putting it 
to sleep. I submit to you and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, who has so ably brought in and 
sponsored this bill here today, that the 
Langer amendment is far more restric- 
tive and far less effective in its scope 
than the Powell amendment, which has 
been proposed and already adopted and 
tied to this bill. If the Langer amend- 
ment which was tied to the Federal aid 
for education bill in 1943 on October 20 
means Federal control of education in 
the several States, then the amendment 
which has been adopted here today 
means Federal control in a greater de- 
gree and quicker Federal control than 
the Langer amendment ever contem- 
plated should be the case. I am cer- 
tainly, Mr. Chairman, against the Fed- 
eral Government trying to control our 
schools in the towns, cities, and villages 
of the States of the United States. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I agree entirely with 
the gentleman. We might put our own 
construction on it, but in the last analy- 
sis the effect that is given to it will be 
given to it by a bureaucrat in a Wash- 
ington bureau. I believe that the thing 
emanated from just that sort of source 
and it ought to go back to the committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. Recently we had trou- 
ble involving the Department of Educa- 
tion, and there was involved the ques- 
tion of interpretation of the Smith- 
Hughes law, which has been on the stat- 
ute books for 27 years. Some bureaucrat 
changed his interpretation of this act 
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which had been on the books for 27 years 
and held up a million dollars’ worth of 
State funds until the State set-up could 
be changed. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on title I and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the status of the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
{Mrs. Luce]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
pending at this time. 

Fhe question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SuMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this discussion, this controversy, 
this indication of sectional reaction, has 
disclosed, it seems to me, definitely, re- 
gardless of where we come from, that this 
is too big a country for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legislate with regard to a 
thing so intimate as the feeding and edu- 
cation of the children in the respective 
States. That is proposition No. 1. 

I am interested in this matter from an- 
other angle. Twenty-odd years ago I 
offered a resolution in this House to cre- 
ate a commission to see if we would not 
get rid of some of the power that has con- 
centrated in Washington. Nothing 
could be done about it. I have watched 
and watched and watched during the in- 
tervening almost quarter of a century for 
a chance for a public purpose to tackle 
that job. There is indication of a chance 
now. This bill is an influence against 
that chance. I recently have reprinted 
a statement I made 21 years ago. The 
subject was, Our Choice—Decentraliza- 
tion of Governmental Responsibility or 
Government by a Centralized Bureauc- 
racy. 

It is true that recently we passed the 
billion and a half dollar road-aid bill 
and the $700,000,000 aviation field aid 
bill. I voted against those bills and 
I am going to vote against this bill. 
It ought to be defeated. I am not 
speaking as a partisan; I am not speak- 
ing as a Democrat; I am not speaking 
as a southerner. I am speaking as a 
man who has been here over 30 years 
and who has devoted all of his spare time 
trying to understand free government, 
popular government, and the rules and 
laws of nature that govern it, and what 
the people must do in order to pre- 
Serve it. 

I know as definitely as I know I live, 
we do not have a chance to preserve 
democratic government in this country 
unless we put back into the States the 
governmental power which they are ca- 
pable of discharging. I know it. It is 
our duty to encourage the present trend 
in that direction. This bill shoves back 
toward the Federal Government. I am 
opposed to this proposed legislation be- 
cause it runs against the present trend 
in the right direction, the direction we 
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have got to go if we are to have a chance 
to survive as a free people. 

Recently I talked to a representative 
body of State officials. They were State 
officers from all the States. They were 
considering a thing they wanted to 
put over—and contemplated asking for 
money from the Federal Government. I 
discussed that matter with them and, for 
the first time, I pledge you my word, in 
25 years I heard and read from repre- 
sentatives of States language that indi- 
cated to me that maybe the States want 
to tackle the job of their own responsi- 
bility. Iwanttoreadthisagain. Iread 
it yesterday: 

Resolved, That in the recommendations of 
the drafting committee of State officials of 
the council of State governments, that in 
the interest of development of State respon- 
sibilities, the States sre urged to rely on 
their own resources and not to turn to the 
Federal Government for financial assistance. 


What are we doing in this bill? We 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. These 
representatives were from all the States, 
there was nothing sectional about them. 
Those were the first brave words of that 
sort that have rung through this Nation 
as far as I know, considering the source 
from which they came, in 25 years. We 
have a chance now to help them turn 
government back towards the people who 
are the governors in every democracy. 

Now, what do we, the Congress, pro- 
pose to do. Does it propose to help? 
Look at us today. Let us use common 
sense. The States have got control of 
the schools now. Do you want to lose 
it, or take a chance on losing it? You 
know the reaching out of the Federal 
Government toward the school system 
of the country. Will we be bribed by our 
own money to sell that control as we have 
surrendered others which have reduced 
our once sovereign States to govern- 
mental vassals? All you have to do is put 
the nose of the Federal camel under the 
tent, and he will take care of the rest of 
getting allthe wayin. Weknowit. Why 
pretend not to know it? Why pretend 
not to know that in the set-up of this bill 
we duplicate governmental expenditure, 
State and Federal officials working at the 
same job? Why pretend not to know 
that the Federal Government has not got 
a dollar, that it all has to come from the 
people? Why pretend not to know that 
the Federal powers follow the Federal 
contributions? Why pretend, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that there is Federal contri- 
bution? Every dollar is from the people, 
but every dollar does not get back to the 
people. 

The people are beginning to have more 
sense about the thing than we seem to 
think they have. Believe me, those old 
boys back in the forks of the creek, in 
the villages and the cities are beginning 
to get tired of this 50-50 stuff; the 
Federal Government and the State Gov- 
ernment working at the same job, and 
the people paying the salary and ex- 
penses of two sets of governmental offi- 
cials and losing their control over local 
matters to boot. There is an old saying 
that if a camel gets his nose under the 
tent he will do the rest of the getting in 
without any help. That is true of a 
Federal power. Our history proves it. 
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This bill lifts the tent and shoves the 
camel’s nose under. Why do that? It 
does not make sense unless you are rec- 
onciled to having the Federal Govern- 
ment finally take over. You donot geta 
cent. The people put up every cent of the 
money and more besides. One hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars per 
annum is carried in this bill for Federal 
expenses and I do not know how much 
more. You are having all this row about 
losing control of your schools and taking 
the initial step toward their loss it 
does not make sense. There is some- 
thing else that does not make sense. Y ou 
know you cannot maintain freedom and 
efficiency in the vast territory between 
these two oceans, dominated by a great 
Federal organization like we have got 
here. You just cannot do it. And yet 
we increase its power by this bill. We ars 
making the initial sale of the control of 
our schools and putting up the = 
ourselves, obligating ourselves to pay tl 
salary of some new Officials to boss us 
around and attempting to justify the 
transaction by arguments which j insult 
the communities, and the States, and 
parents of the children. They cannot 
be trusted it is argued. 

The Federal Government 
have a dollar, and you Know it. The chil- 
dren are in our States. They are pro- 
tected by the parental love of those peo- 
ple and the interests of those communi- 
ties. It is an arrogant, impudent as- 
sumption, not justified by the facts, for 
us to get up here in Congress and talk 
about our love of these children prompt- 
ing this bill, and imposing tt 
den, and ‘aunching this new movement 
toward Federal control, as though the 
people in the States did not love their 
children and have no governmental ca- 
pacity. 

Now, you people who are concerned 
about the effect of this bill on the powe 
of State control. Why do you take a 
chance? You are now in control in the 
States. Get this thing started and you 
are subject to construction by a Federal 
agency which you know wants to enlarge 
Federal power over the schools in the 
States. Besides, you know that once 
started, their tendency is to increase the 
strength of Federal law. But the worse 
thing which is being done by this legis- 
lation, the tragic thing, is this inocula- 
tion of the youthful minds of these chil- 
dren with the virus of federalitis, fed to 
them with their food, not one penny of 
the cost of which was not contributed by 
the parents and the other people of the 
communities. Something for nothings 
from Uncle Sam. It is a terrible tragedy, 
especially at this time when agencies and 
influences like these State officials whom 
I have quoted are trying to reestablish 
their States, our States, as sovereign 
agencies in a free government. 

Pass this legislation, have the Fede1 
Government come in here and mak‘ 
these contributions to the States, take 
the initial step toward further establish- 
ing its power, and you will run counter 
to the words, the sentiment, and the 
prayers of these Siate officials who tell 
the States: “Keep your money and pay 
your own expenses.” Let the States pay 
for this job—they pay anyway—and get 
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the credit in the thinking and pride and 
purpose of these children. That is 
what we need. That is what this bill 
discourages. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be 
recognized for 1 minute on a motion to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia will be recognized for 
114 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, 1 was as- 
tounded when I came into the Chamber 
a few moments ago to hear my colleague 
the gentleman from Georgia seriously, 
apparently, contending that the so- 
called Powell amendment has no mean- 
ing. Now, my friends, if you want to be 
gulled, then be gulled, but I am not go- 
ing to be gulled by any such contention 
as that. You know, I know, and every- 
body knows that segregation is separa- 
tion. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 


Mr. POAGE. I have before me Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. It defines 
discrimination: 


That which discriminates; a mark of dis- 
tinction; to separate by discerning differ- 
ences; to distinguish, as “to discriminate the 
goats from the sheep.” 


Mr. COX. Of course, of course, of 
course. Segregation is discrimination. 

If my friend wants mixed schools back 
in Georgia, then he will vote for this bill 
with this amendment in it, because that 
is exactly what it means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoorHIs! is recognized for 1 minute and 
15 seconds. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not support the amend- 
ment that was adopted because I believe 
it was not at all necessary, and because 
I was fearful that the controversy and 
misconceptions arising from it might 
hurt the bill. I agree most heartily with 
what the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER] said about the amendment; I 
think he interpreted it correctly. I do 
not believe the amendment will have the 
effect that has been charged by other 
Members. 

Under the bill, the contracts with every 
local school district are made by the 
State agency not the Federal Govern- 
ment and all that would be required 
under this amendment would be for that 
State agency to certify to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there was not 
discrimination in that State. The State 
educational agency, under the bill, and 
not the Department of Agriculture de- 
termines what schools are eligible to 
receive aid. 

Every Member who speaks tells us it 
does not exist; tells us that there is no 
discrimination in his State. If that be 
true what harm can the amendment do? 
I think the amendment was unnecessary 
but certainly it is perfectly clear that the 
legislative intent of this House was that 
maintaining separate schools should not 
be regarded as discrimination, for in the 
action that the House took it struck from 
the original amendment the language 
that covered the matter of separate 
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schools and, therefore, it is perfectly 
evident to anyone that it is the clear 
intent of the House that separate schools 
should not constitute discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ma- 
SON] is recognized. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, all I 
want to do is to call the attention of this 
House to the fact that the legislative his- 
tory of a bill and the legislative intent 
on the bill are absolutely discarded by 
the men who carry it out as shown in 
the OPA regulations and as shown in the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the A. P. 
case. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on the 
pending title and the pending bill has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Mrs., Luce]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—ASSISTANCE IN PROVIDING NUTRITION 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL-LUNCH FACILITIES 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 201. For each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary, not exceeding $15,000,000, to enable 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner”), under the supervision and direction 
of the Federal Security Administrator, to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the title may be considered 
as read and open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr.HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AuGusT H. ANn- 
DRESEN: Beginning on page 12, line 10, strike 
out all of title II. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
have moved to strike title II from this 
bill, because this title in the school-lunch 
bill creates a new department in the Bu- 
reau of Education. Irrespective of the 
splendid objectives of the proposal, the 
time is at hand wher we should oppose 
any proposal to establish new agencies in 
the Federal Government. Instead of 
creating new agencies, we should abolish 
or curtail many existing agencies in or- 
der to eliminate waste and extravagance 
in government. 

The elimination of title II of the bill 
does in no manner interfere with the 
school-lunch program established in title 
I of the bill. Let there be no misunder- 
standing about this. If you vote to strike 
out title II of the bill, the school-lunch 
program will be carried on as provided 
in title I in the exact language set forth 
in the bill, with an authorization of 
$50,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, sponsors of the legisla- 
tion, and I might state that I favor the 
school-lunch program provided in title 
I, have repeatedly stated that the lan- 
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guage of title II of the bill, does not con- 
fer any discretionary jurisdiction upon 
the Bureau of Education in the handling 
of the school-lunch program. In my 
opinion such a claim is not in accordance 
with the lang_age oi the bill, nor with 
the explanation of title II in the report 
of the committee. Let us examine the 
bill and the report covering title II. 

Section 201 of the bill authorizes $15,- 
000,000 “to enable the United States 
Commissioner of Education, under the 
supervision and direction of the Federal 
Security Administrator, to carry out the 
provisions of this title.’ The language 
is clear and no one can successfully con- 
tradict that this section definitely cre- 
ates new duties and new powers for both 
the Commissioner of Education and the 
Federal Security Administrator. None 
of the duties or authority conferred in 
this title have ever been possessed by 
either of the agencies mentioned. These 
are new duties and new powers to ad- 
minister and supervise the $15,000,000 
appropriation authorized ir the bill. A 
new division will be created in the Bu- 
reau of Education to administer the pro- 
gram. Scores of additional high-paid 
employees will be added to the pay roll 
to do the work. To cover the cost of 
the new agency the bill authorizes $175,- 
000 a year “to enable the Commissioner 
to carry out his functions under this 
title.” 

Section 202 (b) of title II definitely 
provides that “each State having a plan 
approved under this title shall be en- 
titled to be an amount, limited as pro- 
vided in subsection (c), which shall be 
used by the State educational agency, 
either directly or through grants to 
schools and school systems, to establish, 
maintain, operate, and expand school- 
lunch programs, to provide related nu- 
trition education, and to provide and 
train technical and supervisory person- 
nel and to provide equipment and facili- 
ties for such programs.” 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Commissioner of Education is authorized 
and required to pass judgment on every 
State plan, and no grant or gift can be 
made to any State before the State plan 
has received his approval. In other 
words, section 203 clearly specifies that 
the Commissioner is required to approve 
any State plan which, as determined by 
the Commissioner, complies with the 
provisions of this section or of section 
202. It should be clear to everyone, that 
the Commissioner is clothed with dis- 
cretionary power to either approve or 
disapprove of any State plan submitted 
to him. He can refuse to give a grant to 
any State, if the plan does not meet with 
his interpretation of the law. This leg- 
islative authority makes it possible for 
the Commissioner of Education to dic- 
tate the terms of any State plan before 
he will agree to any grant provided by 
this title. This interpretation of the 
language of the bill, may not be what the 
sponsors have in mind as to the intent 
of Congress. But after many years of 
experience in dealing with bureaus in 
Washington, I have always found that 
before a Federal grant is given to a State, 
the Federal agency in charge, dictates 
the terms under which the money will 
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be turned over despite any law on the 
subject. 

Section 204 of title II gives the Com- 
missioner veto power over any State plan 
submitted to him. Let me read from 
page 8 of the committee report: 

If the Commissioner finds, after the hear- 
ing, that there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with the plan or any provision in it, 
the State agency shall be notified that it 
will receive no further payment under title 
II until the Commissioner is satisfied. 


Authority is provided in section 204 for 
a State agency to appeal to the United 
States district court from the decision of 
the Commissioner, and I predict that if 
this title is retained there will be many 
appeals to the courts, because most 
States and communities do not want any 
educational or lunch program dictated 
from a bureau in Washington. 

Great claim is made for the formula 
specified in section 203 of the bill. This 
formula is su general in its terms, that 
as a matter of necessity, the Commis- 
sioner of Education will write the entire 
ticket or plan for every State, which in 
the end can mean nothing but Federal 
control over the program. We have had 
an abundance of experience during the 
past 14 years with the interpretation of 
the law by Federal bureau, and this is no 
time to take a chance and delegate more 
power or authority to any agency in 
Washington to be used against the peo- 
ple, whether it be good or bad. 

Iam convinced that the people in each 
State still have the intelligence to carry 
on the school-lunch program as specified 
in title I of the bill, without the guidance 
or dictation from another new bureau 
or agency which will come under the su- 
pervision of the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. If the people of the country 
have become so dependent for guidance 
from Washington bureaucracy, that they 
need this type of control, then we had 
better let them prepare food and meals 
for all of the people. 

I trust the amendment I have offered 
will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AJGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
again state that the purpose of my 
amendment is to strike out the entire 
part of the bill known as title II begin- 
ning on page 12, :ine 10, and through 
the rest of the bill. That leaves the pro- 
gram which has been discussed here to- 
day of giving the States, in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
authority to handle the school-lunch 
program similar to the way it has been 
handled in the past. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Title II is the title 
which would give the Federal Govern- 
ment power and control over our State 
educational system; is that not correct? 


I yield 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct, as I see it. It sets up a new 
agency in the Bureau of Education, be- 
ginning with an appropriation of $175,- 
000, to hire new personnel and to direct 
how this money shall be expended by the 
various States, with the provision in the 
bill giving the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the power to veto any State plan 
submitted to him, if it does not meet with 
his approval. 

Assuming that the Commissioner of 
Education refuses to approve the plan, 
the only recourse that a State or local 
school agency will have is to take the case 
into court in order to demonstrate that 
the Commissioner is wrong; in other 
words, the State agency must resort to 
the courts in order to set aside the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the adoption of 
this amendment in any wise affect the 
hot-lunch program? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
hot-lunch program is not affected in any 
manner by my amendment, because it 
leaves title I and the program for hot 
lunches in schools in the bill as perma- 
nent legislation for the children of the 
country. 

I regret that I am forced to oppose my 
chairman when it comes to title II of this 
bill. I will go with him in support of the 
school-lunch program in title I, but when 
it comes to creating an additional Fed- 
eral agency to assist the Department of 
Agriculture in carrying out the school- 
lunch proposal, I feel that the time has 
come to calla halt. If title II is enacted 
into law, it will only be a few years be- 
fore larger appropriations will be de- 
manded by the Commissioner to carry on 
his work to expand the program, and 
once a new agency is created, all of the 
Members know, it can never be discon- 
tinued. Now is the time to stop it. You 
can do so by voting for the amendment 
to strike out title II. This amendment 
will come to a vote shortly after we con- 
vene on Thursday. I urge all members 
to be present. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while I am in favor of 
the school-lunch program and _ shall 
support the legislation, I wish to set 
forth a few of my reasons for objecting 
to certain parts of the bill. I feel that 
it is inadvisable to abrogate the fine prin- 
ciples of the school-lunch program by 
voting against the proposal, but I am 
looking forward to the day when this 
entire project can be turned back to 
the States and local communities. 

I have been deeply interested in this 
measure ever since it was voted out of 
the House Agriculture Committee on 
which I have the honor of serving. For 
3 weeks we held hearings on this pro- 
posal and were furnished a wealth of in- 
formation by the various groups which 
appeared. After studying the testimony 
presented, and reviewing the entire 
philosophy of the school-lunch program, 
I am convinced that it is a local problem 
and should be handled entirely on that 
basis. 


Q7 

For more than a quarter of a century 
our schools conducted hot-lunch proj- 
ects, without running to the Federal! 
Government for financial assistance. 
Each community took care of its own 
problem. I know this was true in the 
district I have the honor to represent. 
The people felt it a civic responsibility 
to take care of their underprivileged. 
They did not want or ask for Federal 
assistance. hey were competent to 
take care of their own problems. 

Fort Wayne is an average American 
city. It has had its share of civic worries, 
including the furnishing of food for un- 
dernourished school children. But it had 
faith and courage in its own abilities to 
work things out. I believe that we must 
return to this proposition on a national 
scale. Each community and State has a 
moral obligation to fulfill—looking ou 
for the welfare of its citizens. We must 
take the paternalistic hand of govern- 
ment out of our community affairs. We 
must stop asking Federal aid for every 
local activity. We must again @ake pride 
in our ability to take care of oursel 
and shoulder our community responsi- 
bilities. It was this fundamental char- 
acteristic which gave our people cour: 
and self-reliance. It made our Nation 
strong. 

During the 10 years of the federally 
Supported school-lunch programs, we 
have appropriated more than a billion 
dollars. As the bill now stands, we sh: 
appropriate fifty millions for the first 
year of its operation, plus fifteen million 
for administration. This money will 
come from the Federal Treasury. But, 
first of all, it will come from the sweat of 
every man’s brow. 

Thirty-two States have endorsed the 
Every State in the Union ex- 


program. 
cept two is out of debt. My home Siate 
has a large sum in its treasury for its 


postwar operations. 

One section of the bill to which I em 
opposed, provides for $15,000,000 for the 
use of the Commissioner of Education. 
It gives him full authority to put t 
money where he sees fit. I have seen 
enough of this type of appropriation by 
the administration forces to be skeptical 
of the high purposes tu which the funds 
might be used at the Commissioner’s 
discretion. I believe that this $15.0 
000 fund shall be distributed among th 
States which are familiar with their local 
Situations. 

I also am opposed to title IT in the re- 
port. It sets out to whom the lunc! 
shall be provided but does not pro’ 
for universal distribution to all 
children. I believe that this sé 
discriminatory and should be 
stricken out. 

The future of our Nation depe 
the health, strength, and intellig« 
our citizens. I know that we must pro- 
vide assistance to the under privi i 
But I believe that while we are n 
ing the bodies of our children, we 
afford to overlook their mind 
must be nurtured on the « 
stamina of independent thought and ac- 
tion as well as hot soup and milk. Tha’ 
is why I believe that we can be I 
our growing citizens by placing the re- 
sponsibility in the local 
where the local condition is kn« 


comm! 
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eliminate the continually growing tend- 
ency to lay all of our problems in the 
Government’s lap. Paternalistic spoon- 
fed pap is a poor substitute for sulfur 
and molasses given at home. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not find myself in 
complete agreement with the gentleman 
from Minnesota in his contention that 
unlimited power is given to the Commis- 
sioner of Education under this bill. Sec- 
tion 203a of title II defines just what 
authority and jurisdiction he has under 
this bill. I do, however, have objection 
to subsection 3 of section 203 and I have 
an amendment which I intend to offer 
to strike that section from the bill be- 
cause I do think that particular section 
of the bill grants unwarranted power 
to the Commissioner of Education in that 
it prohibits the granting of any funds 
under title II to any school other than 
a public school. That, I feel, is unfair, 
ciscriminatory, and an invasion of State’s 
rights b@ the Federal Government. If, 
in the first part of the bill, we feel that 
we are correct and right in assuming 
that we should provide hot lunches or 
make hot lunches available for those 
children who otherwise would be neg- 
lected, certainly we should not prohibit 
those schools which are participating in 
that program from using the funds which 
would be made available for the purchase 
of equipment to operate those school 
lunchrooms. If this amendment does 
not carry when we reach that section 
of the bill, I will offer an amendment 
to strike that section out which, as I 
stated before, is clearly discriminatory 
and not in keeping with the spirit, in- 
tent, and language of the other section 
of the bill, principally title I. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEELAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I know 
the gentleman has read the report. In 
interpreting the law the courts and the 
administrators will naturally go to the 
report. I call the gentleman’s particular 
attention to the power vested in the Com- 
missioner to pass upon the plan submit- 
ted to him, and if he finds they are not 
substantially in accordance with the law, 
it leaves a discretionary power in his 
hands to state that the plan does not 
meet with his approval. 

Mr. GEELAN. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to subsection B of title 203, 
which reads: 

The Commissioner shall approve any State 
plan which he determines complies with the 
provisions of subsection A of this section. 


Therefore, he has a yardstick to go by. 
It is written right in the law. Certainly 
some discretionary power must be given 
to administer any law. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But 
the determination is left in his hands 
and as long as the formulas are not defi- 
nitely laid down here in every respect 
he can state at any time that the plan 
submitted does not meet with his ap- 
proval. 

Mr. GEELAN. But they are laid down. 
They are spelled out in the law. Sec- 
tion 203 deals just with the powers of the 
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Commissioner to grant or refuse to grant 
funds based upon section 203. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
powers are quite general. However, I 
still contend that with the agency that 
creates and the power enacted here which 
is given to him, he can set aside any plan 
which would require a State agency to 
go into court and show that the Com- 
missioner was wrong. 

Mr. GEELAN. Only insofar as he can 
successfully prove that they are not in 
conformity with this section which sets 
out the requirements for the plan. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Still 
it does set up a new agency and gives 
him personnel with money to interpret 
and pass upon these plans? 

Mr. GEELAN. It does set up a new 
agency; I agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut {Mr. Gre- 
LAN] has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3370), had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


USE OF NAVAL VESSELS TO DETERMINE 
EFFECT OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 505), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Statc of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 307, to authorize 
the use of naval vessels to determine the 
effect of atomic weapons upon such vessels, 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the resolution and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the resolu- 
tion for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 513), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
5356, a bill to provide assistance to the Re- 
public of China in augmenting and main- 
taining a naval establishment, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
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tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by many Members as to the 
housing bill. I wish to state that a rule 
has been granted and will be filed to- 
morrow, and, as I understand, will be 
taken up on Friday for general debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The understand- 
ing of the distinguished gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therewith certain 
resolutions. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RecOrp and include an edi- 
torial from the Contra Costa County Ga- 
zette, Hawaii as a State. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorD and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a short article 
from the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier. 

Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me today may 
be canceled and that I be granted the 
same time on next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Case of New 
Jersey (at the request of Mr. Sunp- 
sTROM), on account of illness in family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House ao now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property at 10 a. m., 
Thursday, February 21, 1946, through 
Friday, February 22, 1946. 
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COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings on H. R. 
3663 at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, in room 446, Old House Office 
Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1080. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the president of the Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a joint report prepared by 
the district engineer, United States En- 
gineer office, Washington, D. C., and the 
Engineer Commissioner, District of Co- 
lumbia, with the accompanying papers 
and illustrations, in response to an item 
in the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act of 1941 and 1942, for the develop- 
ment of a plan to insure an adequate fu- 
ture water supply for the District of 
Columbia (H. Doc. No. 480), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5504. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1588). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5466. A bill to 
provide for the licensing of marine radio- 
telegraph operators, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1589). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 5244. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of additional foreign-service officers in 
the classified grades; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1590). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 505. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 307, a joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of naval vessels to determine the 
effect of atomic weapons upon such vessels; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1591). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 513. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 5356, 
a bill to proivde assistance to the Republic 
of China in augmenting and maintaining a 
naval establishment, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1592). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5533. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act to provide for 
the return of premiums on war-damage in- 


Surance; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 5534. A bill to amend chapter VII, 
title V, of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, to provide that un- 
employed veterans shal) not be disqualified 
from receiving readjustment allowance dur- 
ing first 60 days after discharge; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5535. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914 
(38 Stat. 730), as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5536. A bill relating to the age re- 
quirement, as applied to veterans, for the 
issuance of taxicab permits and driver per- 
mits in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 5537. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway hridge across the Susquehanna 
River at a point between the Borough of 
Plymouth, in Plymouth Township, and Han- 
over Township, in the county of Luzerne, and 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution to extend 
child-care centers until June 30, 1946; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Con. Res. 128. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Res. 528. Resolution authorizing study 
and investigation of prefabricated and other 
types of housing; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Res. 529. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of Navy and the Secretary of War to 
appoint a joint board to investigate and 
report on the need for constructing a bridge 
between San Francisco and Bay Farm Island 
or a system of dams across San Francisco 
Bay; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to amendment and 
extension of the Federal Social Security Act 
in respect to public assistance, also relating 
to development of Alaska, and amendment 
of Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, 
extending benefits to veterans for Alaska 
homesteads; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Congress of the Philippines, Manila, P. L., 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States supporting the 
view that the members of the present Con- 
gress of the Philippines may hold over until 
the election of their successors; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States, 
not to ratify any treaty or agreement with 
the Dominion of Canada or pass any legis- 
lation which may provide for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN cf Louisiana: 

H.R. 5538. A bill for the relief of Mae Max- 

ine Stone; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 5539. A bill for the relief of Andrew 

M. Halvorson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 5540. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Naka Matsukata Rawsthorne: to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R. 5541. A bill for the relief of F. B 

Sweat; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 5542. A bill for the relief of Clusence 

J. Ludwig; to the Committee on Claima, 


PETITIONS, ETC: 
Under clause 1 of the XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1601. By Mr. CANFIELD: Senate concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of New 
Jersey memoralizing the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives not to 
ratify any treaty or agreement with the 
Dominion of Canada or pass any legislation 
which may provide for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

1602. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of citi- 
zens of the Seventeenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, opposing the act of vivisec- 
tion and demanding immediate action to 
prohibit such inhuman abuse and inde- 
scribable tortue by legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1063. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of execu- 
tive board, Massachusetts State Federation 
Women's Clubs, endorsing House bill 3370; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1604. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition signed 
by 75 citizens of San Francisco, petitioning 
Congress to continue the Office of Price Ad- 
munistration beyond June 30; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1605. By Mr. HENRY: Petition of 24 resi- 
dents of Madison, Wis., expressing their op- 
position to the proposed legislation for com- 
pulsory military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1606. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition of C. B. 
Miller and citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, pro-— 
testing against any loan to Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1607. By Mrs. NORTON: Concurrent rego- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey, memorializing the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives not to 
ratify any treaty or agreement with the Do- 
minion of Canada or pass any legislation 
which may provide for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

1608. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 59 
residents of Marlette, Mich., expressing op- 
position to the proposed compulsory military 
training program; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1609. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Tex., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
unified command for national defense; 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

1610. Also, petition of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
supporting enactment of pending le 
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Employment Practice Commission; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

1611. Also, petition of T4g Carl A. Alexis, 
Jr., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to their re- 

uest for a speedy return from overseas; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay,. Fepruary 21, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord of heaven and earth, we, the 
children of time, turn in gratitude to 
Thee who from everlasting to everlast- 
ing art God. As we pause at the foot- 
stool of Thy grace, our hearts are both 
bowed with awe and lifted up with hope. 
To a world where evil seems so rampant, 
may our contribution be a life purged 
of self. of all impurity and hatred, moved 
by compassion and by concern for all 
mankind. Amid pollution, may our own 
motives be a part of the salt of the earth, 
in the darkness our spirits be as the 
candle of the Lord. May the great causes 
that will mold the future into the pat- 
tern of Thy desire and design, that will 
heal the world and rebuild it, that will 
create good will and usher in abiding 
peace, challenge the best that is in us as 
we serve our brief day ‘and gain the 
supreme allegiance of our love and labor. 
We ask it in the name of the Master of 
all good workmen. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, a Senator from 
the State of Michigan, appeared in his 
seat today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Barkiry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, February 18, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On February 18, 1946: 

S.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 

Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardcttir. 
On February 20, 1946: 

S.380. An act to declare a national policy 
on employment, production, and purchasing 
power, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S.323. An act for the relief of Thomas F. 
Gray; 
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§.400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; 

8.543. An act for the 
Frederickson; 

S. 683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl 
W. Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, 
individually; 

S.865. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Agnes J. Allberry; 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of John C. May 
and Eva Jenkins May; 

S.1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; 

8.1131. An act for the relief of Jess Hud- 
son; 

S.1400. An act for the relief of Robert 
R. Rowe, Jr.; 

S. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Phillips; 

S. 1588. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson; and 

S.1618. An act to exempt the Navy De- 
partment from statutory prohibitions against 
the employment of noncitizens, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 210. An act for the relief of Jackson 
Williams, Mrs. Lora Sally Williams, the legal 
guardian of Garry E. Williams, a minor, and 
the legal guardian of James Williams, a 
minor; 

H.R. 238. An act for the relief of Henrietta 
Silk; 

H.R.1073. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude Verbarg; 

H.R. 1850. An act for the relief of Louise 
Zerweck; 

H. R. 2243. An act for the relief of Arthur 
A. Guarino; 

H. R. 2288. An act for the relief of Colum- 
bus Thomas; 

H.R. 2710. An act to provide for the de- 
tention, care, and treatment of persons of 
unscund mind in certain Federal reserva- 
tions in Virginia and Maryland; 

H. R. 2736. An act for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; 

H. R. 2880. An act for the relief of Fred 
E. Weber; 

H.R. 2931. An act for the relief of Edward 
Oatneal, John N. Oatneal, Jr., and James R. 
Oatneal; 

H. R. 3360. An act for the relief of Mrs. W. 
H. (Agnes) Holmes; 

H. R. 3513. An act for the relief of Braxton 
B. Folmar and Mary Inez Folmar, William 
Ernest Evans and Dora Ethel Evans, Joseph 
Thomas Avery and Maggie M. Avery, Robert 
H. Phillips and Hattie P. Phillips, and the 
legal guardian of James T. Avery, a minor; 

H. R.3523. An act for the relief of Sam 
Damico and Clint Hamm, operating as the 
D & H Grocery; 

H.R. 3618. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vannas H. Hicks; 

H.R.3751. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodora O. Anzures and the legal guardian 
of Bernice Anzures and Andrew Anzures; 

H. R.3757. An act to provide for the public 
registering of patents available for licensing; 

H. R. 4047. An act for the relief of Edward 
A. Hollis, Sr.; 

H.R. 4056. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jud Hendry and her daughter, Gladys Hen- 
dry; 

H.R. 4074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Burnison; 

H.R. 4297. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Schell; 

H.R. 4300. An act for the relief of the 
county of Hawali, T. H.; 

H.R. 4545. An act for the relief of George 
Leslie Dobson; 

H. R. 4560, An act for the relief of Nicholas 
T. Stepp; 
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H.R, 4844. An act to place Chinese wives 
of American citizens on a nonquota basis; 

H.R. 5121. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in his discretion to deliver 
to the custody of the State of Arkansas the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for the battleship Arkansas; 

H.R. 5223. An act to extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications for patents, 
for taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto, for presenting 
proof of acts abroad with respect to the 
making of an invention, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 5453. An act to authorize certain ex- 
penditures by the Alaska Railroad, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 50) to permit settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and of deceased 
commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service, without administration 
of estates, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the Senate the 
remainder of this week, after today, in 
order that I may fill an engagement in 
New York City. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the leave is granted. 


BILL SIGNED DURING THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 18th instant, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on February 19, 1946, he 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 5135) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, which had been previously 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


CHARLES R. HOOPER—VETO MESSAGE 
RECEIVED DURING THE RECESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, which, with the mes- 
sage and bill, was read, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, February 21, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr. PresIpENT: On yesterday, Febru- 
ary 20, 1946, during the recess of the Senate, 
the attached message from the President of 
the United States addressed to the United 
States Senate was received by me, which I 
am herewith delivering to you for submis- 
sion to the Senate at its meeting today. 

Very sincerely, 
LESLIE L. BIFFLE, 
Secretary. 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 1480, a bill for the relief of 
Charles R. Hooper. 

The bill proposes payment of the sum 
of $4,000 to Charles R. Hooper, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in settlement of his claim 
against the United States by reason of a 
personal injury sustained, the loss of his 
left eye, while employed at fhe United 
States Navy Yard in Washington. 
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It appears that the claimant was em- 
ployed by the Federal Government in the 
Navy Yard in Washington, D. C., from 
May 15, 1890, to October 1, 1895, as a 
blacksmith, and that, on August 1, 1894, 
while working in line of duty, his left eye 
was destroyed by a small piece of steel 
which was cast off of the hammer of a 
fellow workman. 

After leaving the navy-yard Service in 
1895, the claimant established and oper- 
ated a private grocery business. On 
March 3, 1909, he reentered the Federal 
service at the Government Printing 
Office, receiving a higher daily rate of 
pay than he was receiving at the Navy 
Yard. He continued in such employ- 
ment until July 1, 1932, when he was re- 
tired on account of age. The claimant 
is now receiving an annuity of $1,146.72 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Had the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act, which was approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, been in effect at the time this 
injury occurred, the criterion for deter- 
mining the compensation, if any, which 
was payable to the claimant would be 
his loss of wage-earning capacity. By 
such standard, it is clear that the claim- 
ant would have been entitled at the most, 
if at all, to but a nominal amount since 
his wage-earning capacity seems not to 
have been impaired by the injury sus- 
tained by him. 

While the loss to this claimant, and 
his pain and suffering, are to be re- 
gretted, they were not such as to prevent 
his long and gainful reemployment in the 
Government service, nor were they more 
than what countless other injured Fed- 
eral servants have had to endure within 
the scope of the relief afforded by the 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 

For these reasons, I have felt obliged 
to withhold my approval of this measure. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite Howse, February 19, 1946. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE FILED 
DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of the 18th instant, 

The following reports of a committee 
were submitted on February 20, 1946: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

8.1190. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Henry 
H. Hay; without amendment (Rept. No. 
964); 

S.1811. A bill to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide 
the Coast Guard, at such time as it is trans- 
ferred back to the Treasury Department, 
with a system of laws for the settlement of 
claims, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 965); 

H.R. 948. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of California, 
northern division, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of all per- 
sons for reimbursement for damages and 
losses sustained as a result of a flood which 
occurred in December 1937 in levee district 
No. 10, Yuba County, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 961); 

H. R. 1854. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
966); 

H.R.2393. A bill for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; without amendment (Rept. No. 962); 
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H. R. 2670. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 967); 

H. R. 2974. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Bobby Messick; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 963); and 

H.R. 3791. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Mersman; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 968). 

By Mr. HUFFMAN, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1622. A bill for the relief of Gordon Cole 
Hart; with an amendment (Rept. No. 973); 

H.R. 1489. A bill for the relief of Harold B. 
Alden and Walter E. Strohm; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 971); 

H.R. 1615. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 974); and 

H.R. 2769. A bill for the relief of C. Frank 
James; without amendment (Rept. No. 
972). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

8.1310. A bill for the relief of Saunders 
Wholesale, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 969); and 

S. 1637. A bill for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockwell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
970). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 3784. A bill for the relief of C. H. 
Brumfield; without amendment (Rept. No. 
975). 


EXEUUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON RADIO ANP ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Surplus Property Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on radio and 
electrical equipment (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Military 
Aftairs 


REVOLVING FUND FOR VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Admtnistrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend para- 
graph 8 of part VII, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, to authorize an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 as a revolving 
fund in lieu of $500,000 now authorized 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying paper) to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Concurrent resolution 
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memorializing the 

United States Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives not to ratify any treaty or agree- 

ment with the Dominion of Canada or pass 

any legislation which may provide for 

the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 

way 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey, on February 12, 1940, passed a 
concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate not to ratify a treaty 
with the Dominion of Canada for the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey, on January 21, 1941, passed a 
concurrent resolution reaffirming its position 
in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway; and 

“Whereas it appears that the present Con- 
gress of the United States may be called upon 
to approve or authorize the construction of 
the seaway: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the House of Assembly concur- 
ring), That this legislature reaffirm its posi- 
tion in opposition to the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway because of its economic im- 
practicability, its entire lack of advantage 
as a defense measure, and its detriment to 
business in the State of New Jersey; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
and particularly the Senators and Represent- 
atives elected from the State of New Jersey, 
be memorialized and requested to not ratify 
any treaty or agreement for the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway or to approve or au- 
thorize the construction thereof; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately transmitted to the Secretary of 
the United States Senate, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative elected 
from the State of New Jersey.” 


A resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to include in S. 1415 all Fed- 
eral employees in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States 
“Whereas there has passed the Senate and 

is now before the House a bill identified as 

S. 1415 to increase the rates of compensation 

of officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 

ernment; and 

“Whereas it does not appear that the Fed- 
eral employees of the Virgin Islands are in- 
cluded in this act: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Virgin Islands in session assembled, That 

the Congress of the United States be and i: 

hereby petitioned to include in S. 1415 

Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, all Fed- 

eral employees in the Virgin Islands; and be 

it further 
“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the Senate, the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and all Federal agencies in the 


Virgin Islands.” 


A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Jane Wooley, of Youngstown, Ohio, remon- 
strating against the enactment of Senate bil! 
1508, to authorize the use by industry of 
silver held or owned by the United States 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 

A letter from the speaker of the H¢ 
Representatives of the Philippines, transmit- 
ting copy of a brief study made by him on 
the question whether members of the present 
Congress of the Philippines may hold o' 
until the election of their successors (wit! 
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an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. WALSH: 
Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to in- 
crease the aji to dependent children pro- 
gram 


“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to immediately pass legis- 
lation to so arnend the Federal aid to depend- 
ent children law as to permit the matching 
with Federal funds of all amounts expended 
by States, or their political subdivisions, on 
account of aid to dependent children; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the State secretary to the President 
of the United States, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the Members of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts.” 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 64 
“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to help 

in every way possible to alleviate the im- 

pending shortages of feed and grain for 

dairy cattle and poultry flocks in this State 

“Whereas the shortage of feeds and grain 
for dairy cattle and poultry flocks which is 
developing particularly in the Northeastern 
States may soon make itself felt in Rhode 
Island; and 

“Whereas because of the inability to get 
sufficient quantities of protein, feed mixers 
here are being forced to reduce the percentage 
of protein in their products; and 

“Whereas feed from the Central West does 
not reach New England unless there is con- 
stant alertness, and the Northeastern Gov- 
ernors’ Feed Committee and a feed advisory 
committee made up of Government repre- 
sentatives and members of the feed industry 
are to meet very soon in separate confer- 
ences, one in New York and one in Boston, 
to draft programs to meet a threatening 
situation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States be and they are earnestly 
requested to make every effort possible +o 
alleviate the impending shortages of feed 
and grain for Rhode Island cattle and poul- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit to 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
duly certified copies of this resolution.” 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
PETITION 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
the contents of a petition which, in sepa- 
rate counterparts, is signed by approxi- 
mately 1,000 persons, who are, respec- 
tively, students and faculty members of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
and I ask that the counterparts them- 
selves be appropriately referred. 

I am not asking that the names of the 
signers be printed. The petition is ad- 
dressed to Senator Brren S. McManon, 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Control of Atomic Energy Miss Jane 
Brown, a member of the student body of 
Washington University, was sent to the 
National Capital to present the petition 


meee ee 
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to the members of the committee and 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred, and 
the contents of the petition, without the 
names, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The petition was referred to the Spe- 
cial Committee on Atomic Energy and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Approving the growing opposition to the 
May-Johnson bill, we, the undersigned, 
hereby register our opposition to the prin- 
ciples of secrecy, monopoly, and arbitrary 
control as embodied in this act, and oppose 
the inclusion of these principles in any sub- 
sequent bill on atomic energy. 

In view of the international implications 
of atomic-energy control, we advocate: 

1. That any legislation on the control of 
atomic energy by preceded by adequate public 
hearings. 

2. That control be vested in a board whose 
powers and limitations are clearly specified 
and which includes both scientists and lay 
civilians. 

3. That no limitations be placed upon the 
free dissemination of basic scientific informa- 
tion. 

4. That the control board be subject to any 
agency established within the United Nations 
Organization for international control of 
atomic power. 


NATIONAL KEPRESENTATION FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—LETTER OF 
PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a letter I have received from 
the corresponding secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Citizens’ Association of George- 
town, Washington, D. C., stating that a 
resolution had been adopted by that as- 
sociation taking a stand in favor of the 
so-called Sumners-Capper amendment 
to the Constitution for national repre- 
sentation of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF GEORGETOWN, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate District Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CAPPER: The Progressive Citi- 
zens’ Association of Georgetown, at its regu- 
lar February meeting, unanimously adopted 
a resolution urging that the Sumners-Capper 
amendment to the Constitution for national 
representation of the District of Columbia, 
be adopted as originally written and without 
any amendments. 

The association is wholeheartedly behind 
your efforts to secure representation for the 
residents of Washington and the District of 
Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
VIRGINIA S. GAEENEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS, OF EMPORIA, KANS., RELATING 
TO RENT CONTROLS 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to present ior appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rec- 
orD, resolutions adopted by Lowry-Funs- 
ton Post, No. 1980, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Emporia, Kans. The post urges 
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the Office of Price Administration to im- 
pose rent controls upon residential and 
business properties in Emporia, Kans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
crdered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas increases in rents of residential 
properties in the city of Dmporia, Kans., have 
been unwarrantedly advanced without any 
increase in facilities or :mprovements in 
properties; and 

Whereas many landlords, to increase rents 
without creating a howl, have ordered out 
present tenants, then doubled or tripled the 
rent and sought and obtained new tenants, 
much to the discomfort, expense, and loss of 
valuable time to the evicted tenants: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the considcrea judg- 
ment of the members of Lowry-Funston 
Post, No. 1980, here assembled, that an ur- 
gent invitation be extende to the Office of 
Price Administration to impose rent control 
upon residential and business properties in 
the district of Emporia, Kans.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That since many veterans re- 
turning from war fronts aie the victims of 
conscienceless profiteers in rental fields, and 
that many are forced either to pay rents be- 
yond their proper earning capacities or, in 
other cases just as reprehensibie, are forced 
to offer and advertise bonuses for the privi- 
lege of securing a house or apartment at 
unwarranted rent levels, that we urge haste 
on the part of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in declaring this an emergency area and 
moving in and ordering »ric> controls. 


THE BUENOS AIRES AHORA AND SPRUILLE 
BRADEN 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Senators have received from the 
Buenos Aires publication Ahora clippings 
of an article attacking Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Spruille Braden. I call the 
Senate’s attention to the fact that dur- 
ing the month of January 1946 the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
acting on instructions from Washington, 
released to the press German documents 
implicating Ahora in the receipt of lar- 
gess from the German Government. 
References to the receipt of German sub- 
sidies by Ahora and other Argentine 
newspapers are also made on page 57 of 
the recent Blue Book issued by the State 
Department. 

I wish to make it a matter of record 
that Ahora is making these attacks as an 
evidence of its displeasure over the ex- 
posure of its Nazi connections, and I, 
therefore, request that the two letters, 
which I send to the desk, be printed as 
a part of my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BuENOs AIRES, January 29, 1945. 
Mr. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., Estados Unidos de America, 

Dear Sir: Herewith we enjoying ourselves 
in sending you the latest article published in 
Ahora which demonstrates that Mr. Spruille 
Braden has failed to tell the truth about our 
magazine. Per ship we are sending you the 
four whole issues of Ahora which treated this 
matter. In these ones we have made some 
serious imputations which were not and shall 
be not rectifiable neither by Mr. Braden nor 
by the United States of America Embassy at 
Argentina. 

Yours very truly, 
Pertopico ILusTRADO AHORA. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 20, 1946. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR Capper: Thank you for 
your letter of February 13, 1946, enclosing a 
letter of January 29 to you from the Argen- 
tine magazine Ahora, with some pages of its 
January 29 issue. 

You are right in making out that the editor 
is jumping on me. However, this is not sur- 
prising since, as you probably know, our Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires released last January 
some material, found by our people in Ger- 
many, implicating Ahora as a recipient of lar- 
gess from the German Government. The dis- 
closure of this fact appears to have greatly 
irritated the editor of Ahora. 

I appreciate your generous expression of 
confidence. 

Sincerely yours, 
SPRUILLE BRADEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


LETTER FROM DR. J. D. ROGERS IN OP- 
POSITION TO COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to read into the Recorp a letter I have 
received from Dr. J. D. Rogers, Marys- 
ville, Kans., in which he expresses his 
opposition to compulsory military train- 
ing. His letter is as follows: 


Who is clamoring for universal military 
training? No one but the brass hats who 
have something to gain. If this should be- 
come a law, in a very short time this Nation 
would be confronted with the military in- 
trigue which obtains in all nations where 
there is universal military training. We will 
have introduced the military into our poli- 
tics; so like the story of past history in other 
nations, we will have the military party and 
the labor party. . 

Certainly this Nation needs ample facili- 

ies to guard against the selfish motives of 
greedy men who compose the military parties 
of other nations. From the lessons learned in 
this last war, we are very certain that the 
next war will be waged by a few scientists 
and with such speed that it will be over al- 
most before it has commenced. It would 
be over long before it has commenced. It 
would be over long before a large army could 
even get its pants on, even though equipped 
with zippers. The money required for the 
support and maintenance of a large army 
had better be spent on scientific develop- 
ments, and the building and maintenance 
of machines for the purpose of guarding 
against aggression. 
J.D. Rocrrs, O. D. 
MARYSVILLE, KANs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S.1746. A bill to govern distribution of war 
trophies; with amendments (Rept. No. 984). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H. R. 3755. A bill to establish an Optometry 
Corps in the Medical Department of the 
United States Army; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 985). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, and the 
members of the Army of the United 
States who have fought under his direc- 
tion during the wars; and providing that 
the President of the United States shall 
cause a medal to be struck to be presented to 
General Marshall in the name of the people 
of the United States of America; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 983). 
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By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 1043. A bill to set aside certain lands in 
Oklahoma in trust for the Indians of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Reser- 
vation; without amendment (Rept. No. 976); 

8.1085. A bill to provide for payment of 
travel and other expenses of members of the 
tribal council, business committees, or other 
tribal organizations, of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 977); and 

H. R. 341. A bill relating to the status of 
Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 978). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

H.R. 4027. A bill authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 979); 

H. R. 4034. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott Other- 
medicine; without amendment (Rept. No. 
980); and 

H. R. 4035. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 981). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 

§.965. A bill to amend the Alaska game 
law; with an amendment (Rept. No. 982). 


TEMPORARY HOUSING UNITS FOR VET- 
ERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably with amendments the bill (S. 1821), 
to amend section 502 of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to 
authorize the appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide an additional 100,- 
000 temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 986) thereon. The 
purpose of this bill is to authorize an 
additional appropriation of $250,000,000 
to build 100,000 housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families. Because of 
the importance of this bill I should like 
to give notice that early next week I 
shall move its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, the report will be re- 
ceived and the bill placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1849. A bill to authorize the President to 
appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith to the 
office of Ambassador to Russia, without 
affecting his military status and perquisites; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE (for himself, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
Mr. Peprer, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL, Mr. THoMAs of Utah, 
and Mr. FPEerGuson): 

S. 1850. A bill to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts, to secure the 
national defense, to advance the national 
health and welfare, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


) 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 
8.1851. A bill to extend the statute of 
customs officers and employees for extra pay 
for Sunday and holiday services; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 
S. 1852. A bill for the relief of Arlis 
Teekell, a minor; to the Committce on 


‘Claims. 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. Maybank 

8.1853. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

J. Johnson; to the Committee on Claims 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1854. A bill to establish the civilian 
position of academic dean of the Postgrad- 
uate School of the Naval Academy and com- 
pensation therefor; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 1955. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of the town of Watertown, Mass., for 
the loss of taxes on certain property in such 
town acquired by the United States for use 
for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1856. A bill to reserve for the use of the 
United States all deposits of fissionable ma- 
terials contained in the public lands; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr. HATCH (by request) also introduced 
Senate bill 1857, to authorize the availability 
for certain necessary administrative expenses 
of appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


AVAILABILITY FOR CERTAIN NECESSARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest of former Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ickes, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to authorize the availability for cer- 
tain necessary administrative expenses of 
appropriations for the Interior Depart- 
ment. I request that a letter from Mr. 
Ickes dated February 6, 1946, explaining 
the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
Out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and without 
objection, the letter will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1857) to authorize 
availability for certain necessary admin- 
istrative expenses of appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hatcu wa 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLar, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear Senator McKEtiar: There 
transmitted herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize expenditures to be made 
from appropriations for field work of the 
Department of the Interior for the hire, with 
or without personal services, of boats, work 
animals, and animal-drawn and m« 
pelled vehicles and equipment; to authorize 
expenditures from appropriations for con- 
tingent expenses of the Department, to the 
extent specified therein, for the payment of 
damages to private property (not to exceed 
$500 in any one case) caused by the negli- 
gent operation of motor vehicles covered by 
the contingent expense item; and to author- 
ize the Department, in the administration of 
the Connally “Hot Oil” Act, to cooperate with 


the 
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other Federal authorities and with State au- 
thorities. I request that the proposed bill 
be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and recommend its enact- 
ment. 

Authority for the hire of work animals 
and animal-drawn and motor-propelled ve- 
hicles and equipment has been provided in 
annual appropriation acts for this Depart- 
ment for the past 20 years, the authorization 
being designated in each of the acts as sec- 
tion 2. From 1927 to 1935, inclusive, the au- 
thority applied specifically to appropriations 
for the General Land Office, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Geological] Survey, and the National Park 
Service. In 1936 the Bureau of Mines was 
added, following its transfer to the Depart- 
ment, and beginning in 1940 the provision 
was made generally applicable to all appro- 
priations for field work contained in the an- 
nual approprition acts for the Department. 
In 1944 the provision was again changed to 
include boats in order that similar authority 
carried in appropriations for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service might be eliminated. It is 
necessary that this authorization be con- 
tinued, as expenditures for these purposes 
are required in the field work of the various 
bureaus and offices of the Department and 
are in the interest of economy and efficiency 
of operations. 

Authority for the payment of damages to 
private property by automobiles operated 
and maintained out of contingent expense 
funds has been provided in the appropria- 
tions for contingent expenses made each year, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1923. This 
authorization has been used only five or six 
times during the past 10 years and payments 
made have been small, averaging from ten 
to fifteen dollars each. Continuation of the 
authority is desired to permit prompt set- 
tlement of claims and to avoid the necessity 
of obtaining a separate appropriation in 
each instance. 

Authority to cooperate with Federal and 
State agencies in matters pertaining to the 
production and conservation of oil and gas 
is essential to the successful administration 
and enforcement of the Connally “Hot Oil” 
Act. This authority has been included regu- 
larly by the Congress in the appropriation 
acts for this Department since the fiscal year 
1940. 

I wish to stress the fact that the draft of 
bill here transmitted seeks to confer no new 
powers on the Department of the Interior. 
The authorizations here sought are necessary 
adjuncts to the duties now imposed by law 
upon the Department and, I may add, are, 
for the most part, fairly to be implied from 
existing statutes. Their express reiteration 
in specific, as well as permanent, form is de- 
sired because of the difficulty of accurately 
forecasting what may or may not be deter- 
mined, in the consideration of appropriation 
bills, to be subject to points of order. 

This proposed legislation has been prepared 
in collaboration with the Bureau of the 
Budget and is transmitted at its suggestion. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. IcKEs, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYEES 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1325) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
as amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


CLAIM OF GEORGE McDONOUGH—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF PAPERS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the files and 
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affidavits accompanying Senate bill 962, 
for the relief of George McDonough, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, first session, filed 
by my predecessor, Senator Lodge, on 
February 26, 1941, be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, and returned to 
George McDonough, in whose behalf the 
bill was introduced. No adverse action 
was taken by the Senate on the bill, and 
the claimant would like to have his affi- 
davits returned to him in order that he 
may use them elsewhere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.210. An act for the relief of Jackson 
Williams, Mrs. Lora Sally Williams, the legal 
guardian of Garry E. Williams, a minor, and 
the legal guardian of James Williams, -a 
minor; 

H.R. 238. An act for the relief of Henri- 
etta Silk; 

H.R. 1073. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrude Verbarg; 

H.R. 1850. An act for the relief of Louise 
Zerweck; 

H. R. 2243. An act for the relief of Arthur 
A. Guarino; 

H. R. 2288. An act for the relief of Colum- 
bus Thomas; 

H.R. 2736. An act for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; 

H.R. 2880. An act for the relief of Fred 
E. Weber; 

H. R. 2931. An act for the relief of Edward 
Oatneal, John N. Oatneal, Jr., and James R. 
Oatneal; 

H.R.3360. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. H. (Agnes) Holmes; 

H.R. 3513. An act for the relief of Brax- 
ton B. Folmar and Mary Inez Folmar, Wil- 
liam Ernest Evans and Dora Ethel Evans, 
Joseph Thomas Avery and Maggie M. Avery, 
Robert H. Phillips and Hattie P. Phillips, and 
the legal guardian of James T. Avery, a 
minor; 

H.R.3523. An act for the relief of Sam 
Damico and Clint Hamm, operating as the 
D and H Grocery; 

H.R.3618. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vannas H. Hicks; 

H.R.3751. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodora O. Anzures and the legal guardian 
of Bernice Anzures and Andrew Anzures; 

H.R. 4047. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward A. Hollis, Sr.; 

H.R. 4056. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jud Hendry and her daughter, Gladys Hen- 
dry; 

H.R. 4074. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Burnison; 

H.R. 4297. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Schell; 

H.R. 4300. An act for the relief of the 
county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 4545. An act for the relief of George 
Leslie Dobson; and 

H.R. 4560. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
T. Stepp; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2710. An act to provide for the de- 
tention, care, and treatment of persons of 
unsound mind in certain Federal reserva- 
tions in Virginia and Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3757. An act to provide for the pub- 
lic registering of patents available for li- 
censing; and 

H.R. 5223. An act to extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications for patents, 
for taking action in the United States Patent 
Office with respect thereto, for preventing 


proof of acts abroad with respect to the- 


making of an invention, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 
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H. R. 4844. An act to place Chinese wives 
of American citizens on a nonqucta basis; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

H.R.5121. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in his discretion to deliver 
to the custody of the State of Arkansas 
the silver service presented to the United 
States for the battleship Arkansas; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 5453. An act to authorize certain ex- 
penditures by the Alaska Railroad, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 


PRINTING OF STUDY OF WARTIME 
RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 
(8S. DOC. NO. 136) 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a short 
time ago Miss Rosa Lee Swafford, who is 
a research assistant in the office of the 
minority conference of the United States 
Senate, completed a study 6i Wartime 
strikes and lock-outs, their number, du- 
ration, and the reasons for them. Itisa 
very complete objective study, and inas- 
much as the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor is now considering a 
number of labor relations bills, it seems 
to me that the information warrants 
presentation and printing as a Senate 
document. I ask unanimous consent 
that the study be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota consulted with 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BerKLEy], 
about this matter. 

Mr. BALL, I did. 

Mr. HILL. And the Senator from 
Kentucky advised that he had no objec- 
tion, did he not? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
who made the study? 

Mr. BALL. Miss Rosa Lee Swafford. 

Mr. AIKEN. Who is she? 

Mr. BALL. As I understand, she is a 
graduate student. She is doing gradu- 
ate work in the university and is a re- 
search assistant in the office of the 
minority conference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not happen to know 
the lady. I hope that the study is im- 
partial, if it is to be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART 6 OF 
HEARINGS BEFORE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE THE PRODUC- 
TION, TRANSPORTATION, AND MAR- 
KETING OF WOOL 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 55) , which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Print- 
ing Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate the Pro- 
duction, Transportation, and Marketing of 
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Wool be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered to have printed for its use 4,000 
additional copies of part 6 of the hearings 
held before the said special committee dur- 
ing the first session, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
relative to the investigation of the produc- 
tion, transportation, and marketing of wool. 


POLAND’S RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WALSH 


|Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “Poland’s Right to Independence,” 
recently delivered by him over Station WSPR 
in Springfield, Mass., which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


HOUSING FOR TOMORROW—ARTICLE BY 
SENATOR MEAD 


[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Housing for Tomorrow,” written by 
Senator Meap and published in the Winter 
1946 issue of Housing Progress, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY JOHN W. SNYDER BEFORE 
ECONOMIC CLUB OF DETROIT 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. John W. Snyder, Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, before 
the Economic Club of Detroit, Mich., on 
February 18, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY WALLACE BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 
{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the RecorD a statement made 

by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on the subject of the St. Lawrence 

Waterway, before a subcommittee of the 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 

February 21, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. | 


STATEMENT BY MAURICE R. FRANKS BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


|Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp a statement on 
labor relations made by Maurice R. Franks 
before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor on January 31, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix. | 


ADDRESS BY EUGENE A. ROSE AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER TO MAYOR O’DWYER 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de. 
livered by Eugene A. Rose, at the testimonial 
dinner to Mayor O’Dwyer, New York City, 
January 17, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
EXCESSIVE FREIGHT RATES ON GOVERN- 

MENT MATERIALS—EDITORIALS FROM 

THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


|Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RecorpD an editorial en- 
titled “United States Pays the Freight,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946, and an editorial entitled 
“Locking the Barn,” published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of February 16, 1946, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


|[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp four editorials 
dealing with the national housing program, 
one from the New York Times, one from the 
Washington Post, one from the Wall Street 
Journal, and one from the Baltimore Sun, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 
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PRICE ADMINISTRATOR—NOMINATION OF 
PAUL A. PORTER 


As in executive session, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I ask unanimous consent to report 
favorably the nomination of Paul A. 
Porter to be Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as it is necessary that Mr. Porter 
assume charge of the OPA because Mr. 
Bowles, as we all know, is leaving for an- 
other position, and inasmuch as the 
whole question of OPA and its ex- 
tension is now pending before the House 
of Representatives, and soon will be be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I ask unanimous consent, 
as in executive session, that Mr. Porter’s 
nomination may be considered and con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the nomination is reported with 
the unanimous approval of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Itis. Mr. Porter ap- 
peared before the committee this morn- 
ing, and members of the committee 
asked him various questions, the answers 
to which satisfied the committee as to 
Mr. Porter’s qualifications, and the nom- 
ination was unanimously ordered re- 
ported. 

I should not ask for immediate action 
on the nomination except that the 
change from the position which Mr. Por- 
ter has been holding, as Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to the OPA, the position held by 
Mr. Bowles, makes it essential that as 
soon as possible Mr. Porter take charge 
of the administration of the OPA. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I quite 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky that it is advisable tha 
there should be a chairman of the OPA 


qualified in the legal sense. I have no 
objection. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 


should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader a question or two. In the 
questioning by members of the commit- 
tee, was any question propounded as to 
how Mr. Porter felt about the continu- 
ance of the cost-absorption plan? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; no question was 
asked about that, because that matter 
will come up when the whole OPA situa- 
tion is before the committee. Mr. Por- 
ter was asked by a number of members of 
the committee what his attitude was 
toward speeding up decisions in the 
OPA, so that those involved might know 
as soon as possible what the decisions 
would be. I think he satisfied the com- 
mittee on that score, while he could not 
commit himself on any particular mat- 
ter with which he was not familiar. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the questioning of 
Mr. Porter was there any discussion of 
the maximum average price regulation 
which is now in effect, and which is caus- 
ing so much difficulty with the produc- 
tion of clothing? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; 


no questions 
were asked about that. 


Obviously Mr. 
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Porter could not have given answers in 
regard to those matters, because he will 
have to dig into them himself. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is my understand- 
ing that Mr. Porter has been one of Mr. 
Bowles’ deputies all through these years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; at the beginning 
of OPA Mr. Porter was in charge of the 
Division of Rents of the OPA, but he has 
not been a deputy of Mr. Bowles, so far 
as I know. He has been Chairman of 
the Communications Commission, and 
that certainly is not connected in any 
way with Mr. Bowles’ office. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I to underst i, 
then, that Mr. Porter has not had any 
connection at all with the Office of Price 
Administration? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I said he was con- 
nected with it in the early days. He was 
in charge of the Rent Division of the 
OPA at the beginning, or soon after the 
beginning, of the OPA. - 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object, because I feel that 
expediting confirmation of the appointee 
will be in the interest of the public. I 
wish to say to the distinguished majority 
leader that I feel that those who ad- 
minister the OPA and the Price Stabili- 
zation Act should be men who are con- 
scious of production rather than prices. 

Mr. President, I sincerely trust that 
Mr. Porter, when his nomination shall 
have been confirmed, will recognize that 
we need to obtain production. It has 
been found from evidence adduced in the 
Small Business Committee that in order 
to get production we should rescind 
MAP, and that if we are to have a flex- 
ible pricing system, the cost absorption 
policy should be terminated. While I 
shall not object to the confirmation of 
the nomination, I trust that as the ma- 
jority leader works with the administra- 
tion, in the continuance of the OPA or 
any part of it, he will emphasize the ar- 
guments set forth in the report recently 
filed by five members of the Smal] Busi- 
ness Committee which stated that the 
paramount thing in this country today 
is to get maximum production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
not had a chance to read that report. 
Therefore I would not want to comment 
on it. But I wish to say that Mr. Porter 
is one of the most broadminded and fair- 
minded men I have known in connection 
with the Government of the 
States. He did say in the committe: 
that he felt very keenly that under the 
new wage and price set-up which h 
been inaugurated the question of pro- 
duction entered into the picture, and that 
so far as he was concerned he hoped 
to be able to work it out so as to take 
care not only of the general situatior 
in regard to cost of production, but in 
addition to that, hardship cases that 
would be brought to his attention 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I want to join 1 the 
Senator from Kentucky in expressing the 
hope that there will be no ob 


and 


United 


~ 


aa 
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the immediate consideration of thi 
nomination of Paul Porter. I think re- 
placing Mr. Bowles as head of the OPA 
by Mr. Porter will result in great 
provement. Knowing Mr. Porter q 
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well, and having had considerable ex- 
perience with him, I look for a definite 
improvement in the administration of 
the OPA under his administration of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to draw any comparison between 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter, but I am 
emphatic in saying that Mr. Porter’s 
appointment to this position is a good 
appointment. 

Mr. REED. If I may say so, I think 
that almost any change will be for the 
better. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
will not provoke me by pursuing that line 
of thought. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Paul A. 
Porter to be Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed, and without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified. 


GOVERNMENT SECRETS AND FOREIGN 
SPIES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, recent- 
ly my attention, and I think the atten- 
tion of the whole country, has been held 
by the stories which are coming out of 
Canada and which are being published 
in this country generally respecting the 
stealing or the attempted stealing on the 
part of Russia of certain secrets from the 
Canadian Government and the alleged 
charge of bribing or contacting Canadian 
Government officials in order to obtain 
such secret information. It is pointed 
out that the trail leads to this country, 
that people here may be involved in 
dealing with a foreign government. All 
I desire to say now is that unless some- 
thing is done immediately by those re- 
sponsible in this Nation to investigate 
this alarming and deplorable situation, 
it will be bordering on the verge of trea- 
son. In my judgment if it develops later 
that persons in this country, in high 
Government positions, are attempting to 
cover up anybody or anything that 
strikes at the heart of America, as this 
strikes at it, then no punishment is too 
great for such individuals, particularly if 
they hold high office. 

In my judgment a person who will deal 
with a foreign power and sell the United 
States of America out in any way is 
guilty of treason and should be treated 
as a traitor. It is up to the appropriate 
departments of our Government to in- 
vestigate to determine what the facts 
are, and to take necessary action. Ac- 
cording to reports published certain 
agents of this country representing the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Army and Navy Intelligence were pre- 
sented with the facts involving persons 
in this country dealing with a foreign 
power and that the State Department 
or someone high in the State Depart- 
ment ordered that no action be taken. 
This report cannot be allowed to pass 
unnoticed by any American. Let us have 
the facts. If anyone is covering up per- 
sons in this Nation who have been sell- 
ing the United States out, these persons 
or officials should be charged with the 
greatest offense against this Government 
thet can be charged and no punishment 
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can be too great. We cannot afford to 
overlook these things. 

In this connection I wish to say that I 
was amazed to read that Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, former American Ambassador to 
Russia, had made the statements which 
have been accredited to him. I read 
from a headline of an article published 
in the Times-Herald of February 19: 
Russia had right to steal atom—Davies. 

I have several other articles, one an 
editorial from the Washington Daily 
News of yesterday entitled “Davies on 
Red Morals.” 

It would pay anyone to read this edi- 
torial. It certainly gives a viewpoint of 
America on Mr. Davies. I have an ar- 
ticle by William Philip Simms entitled 
“Davies on Thievery.” 

Mr. President, this is a serious and a 
vital matter and there is no excuse for 
Members of the Congress of either politi- 
cal party to sit back and close their eyes 
or wink their eyes at what is going on, 
because if any persons are attempting to 
cut the throat of America or to sell Amer- 
ica down the river, whoever they may be, 
whether or not they are in high Govern- 
ment office in this country, it is time 
something was done about it, and those 
who hold high official position in America 
who fail to take action and whose job it 
is to protect this country and who do not 
do so, in my judgment, should be charged 
with being an accomplice to the crime of 
treason. 

Mr. President, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to look into this matter carefully; 
I do not know what the facts are. I am 
not in a position to get all the facts but I 
do know that we are in a very serious 
situation in the world and in this country 
today and it is time that those who have 
responsibility should step into the picture 
and take action, and take it now. It is 
time for Americans to stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks several 
articles and editorials dealing with this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of February 
16, 1946] 

CHARGE CANADA SECRETS SOLD TO REDS; AGENT 
in Custopy “FINGERS” 1,700 More Spies 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON, February 15.—Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s announcement in Ottawa 
today that highly confidential state secrets 
have been disclosed to a foreign power 
touches off the most sensational story of 
espionage and intrigue since the end of the 
war. 

I am able to reveal its amazing details. 

The foreign power is Russia. 

Involved are both major and minor em- 
ployees of the Canadian Government—one 
of the three powers which guard the secrets 
of the atomic bomb. 

High Canadian officials had been trying 
for weeks to make up their minds whether 
to hold a public trial of the Canadians 
charged with conspiring with the Soviet 
Government. 

Sensational evidence regarding these of- 
ficials came to light when a Russian agent 
in Canada was about to be transferred back 
to Moscow. 
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RED SURRENDERS 
He gave himself up to Canadian author- 
ities. 


One day after he was taken into protective 
custody by the police, his room was entered, 
presumably by other Soviet agents, and 
made a shambles. 

Before Prime Minister King made the de- 
cision which resulted in today’s announce- 
ment, he came to Washington and discussed 
the entire matter with President Truman. 

Later, he referred it to Foreign Minister 
Bevin in London. 

He asked Bevin whether prosecution of 
the Canadians involved would embarrass 
British relations with Russia. 6 

Bevin replied that the trial was a police 
matter involving the safety of the realm, and 
for the Canadian Government to proceed. 

The Russian agent taken by the Canadians 
has given the names and locations of about 
1,700 other Soviet agents operating not only 
in Canada but also in the United States. 

He has put the finger on certain officials 
inside both the American and Canadian Gov- 
ernments as persons cooperating with the 
Soviets. 

He has also named certain American labor 
leaders, including some in New York City. 

Photostats showing payments made to 
United States and Canadian officials have 
even come to light. 

Serious secret differences inside the United 
States Government have resulted from these 
revelations, with the State Department anx- 
ious not to disrupt Russian relations, but the 
Justice Department anxious to arrest and 
prosecute. 

One Russian agent named Shimishenko 
was negotiating for the purchase of the blue- 
prints of an American jet-propelled plane. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S “NO” 


The FBI detected him, proposed arresting 
him. After considerable internal debate, the 
State Department ruled avainst the arrest. 
Shimishenko sailed with wife and child Jan- 
uary 6. 

He did not get the blueprints. 

Another Russian agent was found in 
Bremerton, Wash. He not only had plans 
of the atomic bomb, but samples of the 
metal from which the bomb is made. 

United States agents were covering him, all 
ready to make an arrest, but the State De- 
partment ruled otherwise. 

The agent sailed for Russia. It’s hard to 
believe, but he took his atomic information 
with him. 

State Department officials make no com- 
ment, but apparently they figured that seiz- 
ing a Russian agent was less important than 
upsetting the diplomatic apple cart with 
Russia; also that the Russians probably had 
the atomic bomb already. 


SERIOUS FOREIGN CRISIS 


This confronts the United States of America 
with the most serious foreign-relations crisis 
since Pearl Harbor. One of our major allies 
has been caught attempting to steal military 
secrets and undermine American officials. 

The British also maintain agents in the 
United States, but most are registered with 
the Justice Department and others operate 
peacefully, though sometimes very effectively. 

In other words, British agents operate to 
win American friendship, not to buy military 
secrets. They want to put us in their corner 
for the Empire’s eventual show-down of 
strength with Soviet Russia * * *, They 
consider that show-down unavoidable, A lot 
of other people, including this columnist, 
don’t agree. 

All of this, however, illustrates the basic 
difference between the friendship of the Brit- 
ish and American people and the unabridged 
void between American and Russian people. 
It’s our greatest failure of the war—in fact, 
of the last two decades. We have failed 
miserably to get acquainted with the Russian 
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people. Instead, we've left all our cards in 
the hands of Joe Stalin. 


RUSSIA IS DIFFERENT 


There can’t be any serious trouble be- 
tween the British and American people. We 
know each other. 

The opposite is true in Russia. The Rus- 
sian people can be led into war, blindly, with- 
out knowing what it is about * * ®* 
They are not permitted to read American 
newspapers, hear American radio programs or 
meet American visitors. 

They live in a vacuum as far as American 
cultural relations are concerned. 

The Russian people are fine people. When- 
ever American troops come into contact with 
them, both sides like each other. But con- 
tacts to get acquainted are studiously avoided 
by Moscow. 

This puts the military-Communist clique 
which rules Russia in the same dangerous 
position as Hitler. He could take his coun- 
try into war almost at will. So can Stalin. 

It also emphasizes our greatest wartime 
error, For, while we gave the Russians tanks, 
airplanes, and munitions, we did not insist 
that American good will go with it. 


“WE YIELD TO REDS” 


They insisted that their pilots fly United 
States lend-lease planes from Alaska over 
Siberia. We yielded. No American pilot was 
permitted to fly over Russian territory. 

They sent their drivers to pick up American 
trucks in Iran. No American truck driver 
could enter Russian territory. 

They wanted our goods but not the danger 
of rubbing shoulders with American democ- 
racy. 

As far as the Russian people were con- 
cerned, both countries fought the war in a 
vacuum, 

Today, this vacuum has become worse, not 
better. Russians are permitted to enter this 
country almost at will, but not even an 
American orchestra can enter the Soviet 
Union without having every drummer and 
saxophone player scrutinized for months. 


Text oF KInG’s Report ON CANADIAN LEAKS 


Ottawa, February 15.—The text of Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s statement 
revealing leaks of confidential Canadian 
Government information follows: 

“Information of undc™bted authenticity 
has reached the Canadian Government which 
establishes that there have been disclosures 
of secret and confidential information to 
unauthorized persons, including some mem- 
bers of the staif of a foreign mission in 
Ottawa, 

“In order to make possible the full investi- 
gation which the seriousness of this infor- 
mation demands, the Government has ap- 
pointed Justice Teschereau and Justice Kel- 
lock of the Supreme Court of Canada to act 
as royal commissioners to hear evidence and 
to present ¢ report vhich will be made pub- 
lic. The commissioners have appointed as 
their counsel E. K. Williams, K. C., of Win- 
nipeg; Gerald Fauteux, K. C., of Montreal, 
and D. W. Mundell, of the Department of 
Justice. The commission has already com- 
menced its investigation, which is proceeding 
in camera. 

“Upon application of counsel, and having 
regard to the serious nature of the evidence 
already adduced before the commission, the 
commissioners recommended to counsel to 
apply to the Minister of Justice for orders 
for the interrogation and detention for the 
purpose of a number of persons involved in- 
cluding some now employed, or who have 
been employed, ‘n a number of departments 
and agencies of government. 

“It is the intention of the Government 
that, after the report of the royal commis- 
Sioners has been received, persecution will 
be instituted in cases in which the evidence 
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warrants it. It would not be proper at this 
stage to make a more complete statement 
or, in particular, to make public the names 
of those concerned. 

“Some of them appear to have been far 
more deeply and consciously involved than 
others. Some will probably be found to be 
more or less innocent instruments in further- 
ing activities much more serious than they 
may have imagined. 

“Obviously, the whole matter should be 
treated with caution and reserve, pending the 
time when it will be possible to issue a fuller 
statement. Until the investigation by the 
royal commissioners has been completed, the 
case remains sub judice.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 17, 1946] 

TRUMAN FULLY INFORMED ON SECRET PLOT IN 
Canapa; Soviet Spy Rinc HINTED—KEY 
CANADIAN EMPLOYEES INVOLVED; FBI AGENTS 
ARE REPORTED CALLED IN—STATE DEPART- 
MENTS STAND IS QUESTION—SENATOR 
BRIDGES FORESEES “TERRIFIC POTENTIALITIES,” 
HurLeY Has INFORMATION 

(By Bert Andrews) 

WASHINGTON, February 16.—Canada’s drive 
against an espionage ring alleged to have 
handed certain secrets to Russia was con- 
ducted with the advance knowledge of Presi- 
dent Truman, the White House revealed to- 
day, as all of Washington joined in specu- 
lating on what the international repercus- 
sions of the affair would be. 

These developments took top place in an 
afternoon and evening during which most 
officials handled the revelations with doubly 
padded kid gloves: 

1. Senator Stytes Brmces, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, described the situation as 
one having “terrific potentialities” and said 
he thought the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee ought to investigate to see 
whether any one in the State Department is 
preventing the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Department of Justice from 
getting a green light for a thorough inquiry. 


“NO COMMENT,” SAYS M’MAHON 


2. Senator Brren McManon, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, made some cryptic 
“no-comment” comments which suggested 
that Senator Bripces’ use of the word “ter- 
rific’ was fully justified. 

3. Another member of the atomic commit- 
tee, who asked that his name be withheld, 
asserted that a number of scientists have 
been “straining” to give the atomic secrets to 
Russia. 

4. Patrick J. Hurley, former Ambassador to 
China, said the Canadian developments tied 
in with information he offered to give the 
Foreign Relations Committee last December. 
H:; added that he is willing to take the stand 
again any time to explain what he means. 

5. The State, War, and Navy Departments 
and the FBI joined in a “no comment” 
chorus which looked strange later in the day 
when the White House did unbend and talk 
a little. 

TRUMAN KNEW ABOUT IT 

6. Senator Eucene D. MILLIKIN, Republican, 
of Colorado, member of the Atomic Com- 
mittee, said he knew nothing of the Cana- 
dian developments but pointed to an ex- 
change before the committee which took 
added interest because of the developments. 

(An Associated Press dispatch from Ottawa 
said that several prominent (Canadian) gov- 
ernment employees were reported last night 
to be involved in the disclosure of “secret 
and confidential information.” The dispatch 
quoted the Canadian press as saying on 
“unimpeachable authority” that the Rus- 
sians have been building a large spy sorvice 
in Canada.) 
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The White House came into the picture 
late in the afternoon when Charles G. Ross, 
press secretary, said that President Truman 
had advance knowledge of the Canadian 
drive and added that the State Department 
had been keeping Mr. Truman informed of 
developments. 

Squelching a report that Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King has made a secret 
visit here to tell the President about it, Ross 
said the topic was discussed during Mr. King's 
public visit last November and that Mr. King 
has not been here since. 

Ross would not comment when asked if 
American intelligence services had been 
called in on the case. Nevertheless, it was 
reported that men from the FBI, Navy In- 
telligence and Army Intelligence have joined 
the Canadian intelligence service in ques- 
tioning a foreign agent held in Canada. Ross 
would not comment on questions whether 
atomic bomb data was involved in the 
Canadian leak. 

Senator Bripces said that on the basis of 
reports reaching him he thinks the picture 
is something like this: A subject of Soviet 
Russia was sent to the United States to do 
some job and failed in it. He was then 
ordered back. In Canada, for reasons best 
known to himself, he vent to see the 
Canadian police and has since undergone 
questioning. American intelligence people 
participated in the questioning. One report 
is that they were told of the construction of 
28 landing strips, each 5 miles long, and for 
heavy duty, in Siberia. 

“I think if the situation develops as it 
apparently is going to develop, the American 
Government, from the President down, can't 
afford to wink eyes at it,” Senator BripcEs 
said. “I understand that the FBI, Justice 
Department and other agencies are ready to 
shoot but that to date there has been a re- 
luctance on the part of some in the State 
Department to give the other agencies a 
green light. If they don’t get a green light 
there ought to be a thorough investigation 
to learn who is stopping it and why. When 
Senator CONNALLY returns I am certainly go- 
ing to ask that the committee take up the 
whole question and study it.” 

Senator Tom ConNALLY, Democrat, of Texas, 
is chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, of which Brinces is a member. 


“a GRAVER RESPONSIBILITY” 


Senator McManown, reached by telephone, 
said “No comment” before a full questior 
could be asked. Informed that others had 
admitted extensive knowledge of the situa- 
tion and of rumors concerning it, he replied 
“Perhaps I feel a graver responsibility.” 

Asked if the State Department or some 
other branch of government is trying to im- 
pose censorship to prevent any disclosure 
in the United States, McManon said, “Thi 


thing may come out in Canada, but not 
through me.” 

Another member of the atomic committee 
said that the committee was informed re- 
cently in executive session that “some people 


are doing their damnedest” to get 
information on the atomic 
United States and Canada. He said the com- 
mittee was not told who made the attempt 
but the inference was that they represented 
a foreign power. He said Canada has some 
secrets which are “extremely important’’-— 
repeating “extremely important."’ For em- 
phasis—in relation to atomic bomb. He said 
these are chiefly chemical formulas worked 
out by Canadian scientists. 
SEES INFORMATION FOR RUSSIA 

With regard to reports from Ottawa that 
Russia was the country mentioned in con- 
nection with the Canadian case, this Senator 
said: “I wouldn't be surprised. A numbe 
of scientists have been straining to have the 
atomic secrets given to Russia. They are 


inside 


secrets in the 
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anxious about it that Russie probably can 
get all the information she wants.” 

Senator MILLIKIN, also a member of the 
atomic committee, referred to an exchange 
before the committee as being of interest 
in the light of Canadian developments. 

Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, on leave from the 
physics department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, now at the radiation labora- 
tory at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was the witness. At one point in his 
testimony the following dialog took place 
between him and Senator THomas C. Hart, 
Republican, of Connecticut: 

Dr. Ripenovr. “It is really very surprising 
how difficult it is to give secret informa- 
tion away. You can go to all sorts of lengths, 
such as scattering radar sets all over Ger- 
many, without doing it.” (This was a refer- 
ence to the fact that radar-equipped planes 
were shot down in Germany but that the 
Germans still didn’t get the secrets of Amer- 
ican equipment.) 

Senator Hart. “My prediction, Doctor, is 
that before you are as old as most of us 
here you will have changed your views in 
that respect, and you will have many dis- 
agreeable surprises as to how easily others 
do learn our secrets.” 

HURLEY HAS INFORMATION 


Mr. Hurley, reached by phone in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., was asked whether the Canadian 
revelations tied in with assertions he made 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

“Of course they do,” he said. “At the 
hearing I could not use secret documents 
because that would have been a violation 
of the law and so I was blanketed from 
giving all the facts. But I’m ready to come 
back before the committee any time they 
want me to.” 

The War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion would not comment on the report that 
representatives from all three departments 
had taken part or were about to take part 
in questioning men held by the Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

The following questions were asked in writ- 
ing of the State Department: 

1. According to a United Press dispatch 
from Ottawa today, there has been close co- 
operation between Canada and the United 
States in all questions concerning defense 
matters. Have any State Department agents 
taken part in questioning of suspects re- 
ported being rounded up in this connection 
in Canada, or in tracking the Russian agent 
who was reported to have returned through 
the United States to the Soviet Union? 

2. If not, does the State Department have 
1y indication from any other Government 
rency, such as the Navy or Military Intelli- 
nce or from the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, of the activities now going on in 


Canada? 
3. The United Press indicates that atomic 
energy was only one of the possible sub- 


jects on which secret material was obtained 
by the agent. It adds that information on 
radar, as developed for arctic flying, might 
be another subject involved. Is this true? 

4. The State Department has said that it 

had been notified 48 hours before the matter 
was released for publication. Was this the 
first warning the Department had of the 
matter? 
5. An official of the Canadian Government 
is quoted by the United Press as speaking of 
a slip-lp some months ago in United States- 
Canadian cooperation which resulted in the 
escape of a Soviet agent in the United States. 
Is this true, and if so, what were the cir- 
cumstances? 

A State Department spokesman said that 
the Department could not say any more than 
the fact that it had been warned in advance 
of the Canadian action. 
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KEYMEN REPORTED INVOLVED 


Ortawa, February 16.—Several fairly promi- 
nent Government employees were reported 
tonight by high quarters to be involved in 
the disclosure of “secret and confidential in- 
formation” to a foreign mission in Ottawa. 
Still not named officially, this mission was 
said authoritatively to be the Soviet Embassy. 

The Government sealed tight all normal 
channels of information as a two-man royal 
commission pushed its investigation of the 
first big case of espionage and diplomatic 
intrigue in the Dominion’s history. 

The Canadian press quoted an “unim- 
peachable authority” as saying that evidence 
gathered by counter-espionage squads had 
shown that the Russians were building a 
large spy service in Canada. This story, 
which could not be confirmed by any official 
source, said that most of the perscns under 
detention entered the Russian service “quite 
innocently” at first, disclosing only seem- 
ingly unimportant information which was 
“almost common knowledge.” 

At the Russian Embassy, in the absence 
cf Ambassador George N. Zaroubin, who is 
in Moscow, Second Secretary Vitali G. Pavlov 
said that the Embassy had no comment to 
make on the case. 

A total of 22 persons were reliably reported 
rounded up by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and other agencies. Twelve are sus- 
pected of serious offenses and 10 are held as 
material witnesses. All are held incommu- 
nicado, most of them reportedly in the capi- 
tal’s justice building, which was closed to all 
outsiders. 

Official information still was confined to 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s an- 
nouncement of last night, in which he said 
that there had been “disclosures of secret 
and confidential information to unauthorized 
persons, including some members of the staff 
of a foreign mission in Ottawa.” 

Among the departments rumored to be 
involved are external affairs and the national 
research council, custodian of Canada’s 
knowledge of atomic energy. 

Atomic-energy information is understood 
to be among the secrets disclosed, but other 
types of information also were reported to 
have been passed along. 

It is assumed here that the Prime Minis- 
ter has been in full consultation with the 
British Government on the case and that 
Washington also has been informed as 
developments occurred. 





[From the Washington Star] 
THIs CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


The Canadian Government’s decision to 
prosecute those officials who have collabo- 
rated with the Russian secret services, regard- 
less of their rank and position, is not ex- 
pected to be followed by the United States 
Government. 

According to confidential reports from 
Canada, Ivor Gossenko, attaché of the Soviet 
Embassy, included the names of a number of 
American officials as having collaborated 
in the gigantic spy ring established in the 
two countries by the Russian military and 
political intelligence departments. 

The Canadian and American security serv- 
ices have worked in the closest cooperation 
throughout the war and are continuing to 
do so now. 

When the Russian attaché surrendered, the 
Canadians contacted the American intelli- 
gence departments. Especially selected 
agents of the FBI and the War and Navy De- 
partments’ intelligence branches went across 
the border and returned with complete files 
on a number of American in Official posi- 
tions who had worked for the Soviet agents. 

According to usually reliable sources, the 
files were presented some time ago to the 
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State Department, which has the last word 
when questions concerning the political 
espionage of foreign powers are involved. 

Our foreign policy framers feel that the 
arrest and prosecution of American officials 
for their participation in the espionage plot 
would damage the relations between this 
country and Russia. Should these officials— 
under a severe cross-examination—talk about 
how long they have been assisting the Rus- 
sian intelligence agents and how some of the 
more dangerous and obnoxious agents were 
granted immunity, a scandal unparalleled in 
the history of this country might come to the 
surface. This might bring not only local 
but also international repercussions and, in 
the opinion of some of our high officials, 
might “upset the international apple cart.” 

Those responsible for America’s security 
have been familiar with the Russian espion- 
age system for a long time. It covered not 
only the atomic formula but many other 
phases of our military and industrial secrets. 

The Russians have operated with impunity 
in this country. In order to gain a greater 
security, Premier Stalin insisted at Teheran 
in 1943 that the American Government grant 
Russia the right to have a five-band radio 
transmitting station in Washington. 

This was against the laws in America’s 
statute books, which provide that only Amer- 
ican citizens are entitled to have radio sta- 
tions in our Territories. 

Because Stalin insisted, an exception was 
made in the case of Russia and the trans- 
mitting station was set up in the Pentagon 
Building with the key in the Soviet Embassy. 
It has been exclusively operated since March 
1944 by Russian officers who made “Russian 
land” of a corner of the huge Pentagon 
Building. No American officer is said to be 
allowed to approach the area. 

The matter was confidentially brought to 
the attention of the Senate's Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. The committee’s chair- 
man, Senator WHEELER, asked for informa- 
tion from the State Department, but the 
then Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle 
assured the Senator that this was only a 
rumor without foundation. 

In the meantime, a Member of the House, 
Representative DoNnpvERO, wrote directly to 
the War Department. The reply from John 
J. McCloy, who was then Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, confirmed the existence of the 
Russian transmitting station in the Penta- 
gon and explained that this was a war meas- 
ure to facilitate communications between 
the many Russian missions in this country 
and Moscow. 

What was actually transmitted nobody 
knows. But it appears to observers in the 
War Department that in view of other fa- 
cilities such as commercial radio and cable 
services the large number of words sent over 
the Pentagon station might have contained 
more than the ordinary diplomatic and com- 
mercial matters dealing with lease-lend sup- 
plies. It was remarked at the time the Rus- 
sian station was regarded as a top secret as 
far as the people of this country were con- 
cerned, that similar privileges had not been 
granted any other allied power, including 
Great Britain. 

All these actions of our policy framers 
were prompted by their intense desire to be 
as cooperative as possible with the Russians 
and to avoid suspicion by the Kremlin that 
we might be “incorrect allies.” 

Although it was well known in high quar- 
ters here that some officials were the tools 
of the Russian intelligence and vital infor- 
mation was leaking out to its agents, the 
State and War Departments preferred to 
take a chance rather than offend Moscow. 

The shooting war is now over. The Cana- 
dians, who gave the most serious considera- 
tion to the question, decided that it would 
serve no good purpose to continue to conceal 
the activities of the Russians. The Statc 
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Department is said to have taken an oppo- 
site view and intends to keep as a top secret 
the names and activities of officials who 
have been connected with the Russian spies. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 19, 1946] 


Russta Hap Ricut To STeat ATtomM—DaAviEs 


Hapana, February 18.—Joseph E. Davies, 
former United States Ambassador to Russia, 
said today “Russia in self-defense has every 
moral right to seek atom-bomb secrets 
through military espionage if excluded from 
such information by her former fighting 
allies.” 

“Such exclusion is by inference hostile,” 
he added in an interview. 


POSITIONS COMPARED 


“For years all major powers have main- 
tained intelligence services whose function 
it is to acquire military information avail- 
able in other nations. 

“If Russia had developed the atom bomb 
and the United States were in her shoes, we 
certainly would try to obtain such informa- 
tion—especially if we faced a potentially 
hostile world.” 

Davies said the United States and Britain 
were treating the Russians as infants in 
trying to keep atom secrets from them. 


SAME OLD GAME 


“Highly skilled Russian scientists will ac- 
quire means for atom warfare within 2 years 
in their own laboratories,” he asserted. 

“We can’t have it both ways. Either we 
obtain full confidence and cooperation among 
the large nations or we shall find ourselves 
playing the old game of power politics.” 

The former diplomat said the Soviets need 
peace and their philosophy also requires it. 

He vigorously opposed formation of a so- 
called western block of nations, declaring 
“the Russians will develop strong isolation- 
ism if they get the impression the rest of 
the world is ganging up on them because 
of political, economic, racial, or religious 
ideologies. 

“They will take necessary measures to de- 
fend themselves against the world just as 
any other nation would do in a similar situ- 
ation. However, that is not the road to 
peace; it is sowing seeds of war.” 

He uged an end to what he called the 
present chaotic misirust among the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, warning the 
alternative will be “a gigantic race in arma- 
ment factories and laboratories resulting in 
totally destructive war.” 

Davies said a warm-water outlet to the 
Mediterranean and full access to sufficient 
oil reserves were justifiable Soviet aspirations. 

Davies continued: 

“The UN will live only if the basic prob- 
lems of security have first been solved by 
direct negotiations among the Big Three. 
These problems cannot be solved through 
UN debate alone. 

“We should not seek to appease Russia, 
nor should Russia seek to appease us. It is 
a matter of tolerance, patience, and wis- 
dom. If we fail this supreme test there will 
be no heritage of freedom or of anything 
else to pass on to succeeding generations.” 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 20, 1946} 


DAVIES ON THIEVERY 
(By William Philip Simms) 


Joseph E. Davies’ dictum upholding Rus- 
Sia's right “to steal our military secrets,” as 
one Congressman put it, fell on Washington 
like an unexpected bucket of ice water. Many 
agreed with Representative Gwinn (Repub- 
lican, New York) that it was a “shocking in- 
vitaticn to espionage” which foreigners gen- 
era_ly will not be slow to accept. 
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The Davies thesis that Russia has “every 
moral right to seek atom-bomb secrets 
through military espionage if excluded from 
such information by her former allies,” it is 
pointed out, has a corollary. That is if Rus- 
sia possesses any such right, all of our allies 
have the same right. Furthermore, if they 
have a right to the atomic bomb they also 
have a right to the blueprints of any and all 
of our secret weapons.” 

Russia, it is remarked in congressional 
circles, has been, and remains, a closed book 
to all foreigners. She even refused to permit 
American or other Allied officers to watch her 
military operations. American taxpayers 
spent billions of dollars for tanks, planes, 
trucks, guns, and other war matériel for Rus- 
sia, but, when Washington asked authoriza- 
tion for American officers to observe this 
equipment in action, Russia turned it down. 

It would have saved many lives had Ameri- 
can experts been permitted to watch newly 
designed equipment under battle conditions. 
But Russia refused to trust us. Yet, if Mr. 
Davies regarded this secrecy as “by inference 
hostile,” he is not on record as having said so. 

Our former Ambassador to Moscow, it is 
recalled, has long held Russia in high esteem 
for the manner in which she deals with trea- 
son and espionage as applied to herself. In 
November 1941, soon after the Nazis attacked 
Russia, he says he fell to wondering why Rus- 
sia had no Quislings. And so, he wrote in 
the American magazine, he began to dig back 
through his Moscow diary and his prewar 
reports to the State Department to find the 
reason. Then, said he: 

“Suddenly I saw the picture as I undoubt- 
edly should have seen it at the time in Rus- 
sia. Much of the world construed the famous 
treason trials and purges from 1935 to 1938 
to be outrageous examples of barbarism, in- 
gratitude and hysteria. But it now appears 
that they indicated the amazing farsighted- 
ness of Stalin and his close associates.” 

Thus the scores of old-line Bolsheviks, mili- 
tary leaders, and industrial heads whom 
Stalin caused to be executed as traitors were 
guilty, as Prosecutor Vishinsky charged. “In 
the light of present facts,” Mr. Davies con- 
cluded, “and after an examination of the rec- 
ord, there can be no doubt that these de- 
fendants were, directly or indirectly, in the 
employ of the German and Japanese high 
command.” 

This thesis of Mr. Davis, therefore, would 
also seem to have a corollary. And it is this: 
Any nation that wishes to safeguard its 
national security must have the “amazing 
farsightedness” of a Stalin to crack down 
without mercy on any espionage and trea- 
son—whoever commits it. 

Presumably the Nazis believed Russia’s 
failure to reveal the secret of her most potent 
weapons—as Mr. Davies seems to think the 
United States should now do—was “by in- 
ference hostile.” Therefore, they had “the 
moral right” to steal the secret for them- 
selves. But Marshal Stalin dissented, and 
the “farsighted’’ purges recounted by the 
author of Mission to Moscow were his answer. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 20, 1946] 


Davies ON RED MorRALsS 


We would like to give Mr. Joseph E. Davies 
the benefit of the doubt and assume that, on 
reflection the morning after, he regretted his 
glorification of a Russian spy system here. 
But he seems to be letting his reported state- 
ment stand that: “Russia, in self-defense, 
has every moral right to seek atomic-bomb 
secrets through military espionage if excluded 
from such information by her former fighting 
Allies. Such exclusion is by inference hos- 
tile.” 

Mr. Davies will not be shot for such a crack, 
as he would be if he were a Russian inviting 
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American action against his country. For- 
tunately, all that will happen is that his fel- 
low Americans in the future will not be apt 
to trust him where Russia is concerned. 

For a man who once dabbled in diplomacy; 
Mr. Davies is somewhat rusty. If he had been 
reading the newspapers, Le would have known 
that the Moscow government—which he 
never challenges—has accepted the United 
Nations atom-bomb-control plan. Under 
that plan, the Security Council, of which 
Russia is a part is to have the bomb informa- 
tion as soon as the United Nations is strong 
enough to control it, and as soon as the 
international organization can provide effec- 
tive inspection of armaments in all countries. 

But, even a person as ignorant as Mr. 
Davies, knows that it is Russia which refuses 
to permit foreign inspection. Mr. Davies 
knows that the United States has given Rus- 
sia scores of military secrets, and received 
from Russia in kind virtually nothing. Mr. 
Davies knows that, while Russians roam our 
country at will, our correspondents, and even 
our diplomats, in Russia cannot move about 
freely. And yet, he has the gall to talk to 
Americans about excluding Russians from in- 
formation. 

But the most shameful part of his state- 
ment is that Russia is acting in self-defense 
against America’s allegedly hostile policy. 
We cannot believe that Mr. Davies, deep as 
he is in his propaganda wallow, understands 
the seriousness of that charge. Any infer- 
ence that Russia must prepare to defend 
herself against American aggression is a 
monstrous untruth. 

It is poisonously vicious at the very mo- 
ment Russia is breaking her pledges to the 
United States, and in eastern Europe, the Near 
East, and the Far East, sowing the seeds of 
more war. 

Mr. Davies is right in fearing the drift in 
Russian-American relations. He is wrong in 
encouraging Russia in her lawlessness. That 
is the road to destruction. If he is as good 
a friend of Russia as he professes to be, he 
will warn her to go slow. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the call of the calendar for con- 
sideration of unobjected-to bills, begin- 
ning with Calendar No. 899. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the majority leader what will be before 
the Senate at the conclusion of the call 
of the calendar? 

Mr. BARKLEY. At the conclusion of 
the call of the calendar, so far as I now 
know the only thing that will be before 
the Senate will be a motion to recess, but 
that is subject to the possibility that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] may 
want to bring up a bill which will not be 
considered on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. MY. President, I 
was unable to hear the request of the 
majority leader as to the starting point 


of the call of the calendar. Will he 
please repeat it? 
Mr. BARKLEY. My request was to 


begin with Calendar No. 899, following 
the end of the last call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Atken Gurney Murdock 
Austin Hatch Myers 
Bailey Hawkes O’Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Overton 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Huffman Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Stanfill 
Butler Knowland Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 

Capper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Carville McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Cordon McFarland Tydings 
Donne!l McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Walsh 
Ferguson Magnuson Wheeler 
George Mead Wherry 
Gerry Millikin White 
Gossett Mitchell Wiley 
Green Moore Willis 
Guffey Morse Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Gtiass], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O’DanteEL], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNeEr] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. An- 
DREWS| is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Triccs], the Senator from California 
{[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLtanp], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLspricHT], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Kixcore], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PeprEer], and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. RapcLiFFE] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor! are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from In- 
diana {Mr. CaPEHART] is absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business of the 
Small Business Committee of which he 
is a member. 

The Senator from Illinois’ [Mr. 
Brooks] is confined in a hospital recov- 
ering from a recent operation. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc!] has been excused and is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hart] is absent because of a slight ill- 
ness, 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bucx!, the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LaNnGceER!, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SuHrpsTEaD], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmiTH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
enty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The clerk will proceed to call the cal- 
endar, beginning with order of business 
No. 899, in accordance with the order 
just made by the Senate. 


Sev- 
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AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1325) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes, as 
amended,” was announced as first in 
order. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It was 
introduced at the request of the United 
States Employees Compensation Com- 
mission. It also has the approval of the 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of State, and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The bill would merely extend the bene- 
fits of the compensation laws to all civil 
officers of the United States, which in- 
clude foreign service officers of the State 
Department, United States attorneys, 
marshals, and their assistants, post- 
masters of the first, second, and third 
classes, and other civil officers; dollar- 
a-year personnel, and other persons ren- 
dering personal service to the United 
States for nominal compensation or 
without compensation. Included in this 
class are scientists, technical experts, 
and consultants whose services have been 
borrowed from colleges, private industry, 
and like agencies, and others rendering 
personal service under statutory author- 
ity for the acceptance of such services, 
such as members of the local selective 
service boards, and so forth, and officials 
and employees of the legislative and 
judicial branches of government. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I note 
in the bill, on pages 5 and 6, in seciion 4, 
a provision for retreactive action, to in- 
clude claims which may have arisen at 
any time subsequent to 1916, up to the 
time of the passage of the bill. Will the 
Senator explain that provision? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That provi- 
sion is merely to make the act retroac- 
tive, so that it will, in justice, cover per- 
sons in other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CORDON. I believe that the bill 
should have greater consideration than 
is possible on a call of the calendar. I 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a request has been made to have 
the bill go over; but I believe, in justice 
to the committee, that I ought to say for 
the benefit of the Senator from Oregon 
that the bill, like every other such bill, 
was considered fully. It was unanimous- 
ly reported by the committee, and it 
has been given ali the consideration that 
similar departmental bills receive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


CHRISTOPHER DANCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R 1613) for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Clcims, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 


The 
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words “the sum of”, to strike ot “$300” 
and insert “$50.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


CLAIMS OF PATUXENT DEVELOPMENT 
Co., INC.—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 884) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District 
Court for the Middle District of North 
Carolina to hear, determine, an.) render 
judgment upon certaia claims of the Pa- 
tuxent Development Co. Inc., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bili? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the bill 
would confer jurisdiction upon the Dis- 
trict Court for the Middle Jistrict of 
North Carolina to hear and determine 
claims against the Governnient on the 
part of the owners of a hotel which was 
occupied for Army purposes during the 
war. The parties were nable to arrive 
at a settlement. The Committee on 
Claims felt ‘hat it could rot hear the 
case, and I believe it would be best to 
refer it to the court. 

Mr. CORDON. My inquiry goes par- 
ticularly to the provision in the bill on 
page 2 thereof, beginning in line 2, as 
follows: 

In the determination of such claims, the 
said company shall, notwithstanding any 
provision of any contract, re'’ease, or other 
agreement, be deemed to be *ntitled te re- 
ceive fair and just compensation from the 
United States for the use and occupancy of 
such property, including fair and just com- 
pensation for expenses incurred by the said 
company, and for damage done to such prop- 


erty, by reason of its use and occupancy by 
the United States. 


In the report of the committee ap- 
pears the statement that this language is 
in the bill solely to permit the company 
to recover for damages done between the 
time a release was signee by the com- 
pany and the date when the United 
States finally vaceted the property, the 
two dates being August 17 and August 
31. I should have no objection to the 
consideratior of the bill if it appeared in 
the bill that that tanguage applied only 
to that period of time; bui if it stands as 
general language, which would permit 
the court to reopen the entire matter and 
determine what compensation should 
have been paid at all times, irrespective 
of the contract, it seems to me tc be of 
doubtful wisdom. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am not prepared to 
give a definite answer to the Senator, 
but my judgment is that the language 
in the report would be controlling. How- 
ever, if the Senator wishes to place in 
the bill a limitation to that effect, let 
him offer an amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Then, Mr. President, I 
offer the following amendment to the 
bill: On page 2, at the end of line 9, 
delete the period and insert “all between 
and including August 17, 1943, and Au- 
gust 31, 1943.” 
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Mr. BAILEY. Will that be in accord 
with the language of the report? 

Mr. CORDON. As I understand, it 
will. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then that is entirely 
agreeable. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an observation rela- 
tive to the language on page 2, line 2, at 
which point I shall read a portion of the 
bill: 

In the determination of such claims, the 
said company shall, notwithstanding any 
provision of any contract, release, or other 
agreement, be deemed to be entitled to re- 
ceive fair and just compensation from the 
United States— 


And so forth. That language is very 
strong. I do not wish to see the Senate 
pass a bill providing that, regardless of 
settlements, regardless of releases, and 
regardless of contracts, the court can fix 
upon an amount. I hope that language 
may be removed from the bill. Ihave no 
objection to giving to the court jurisdic- 
tion to consider the claim, but I do not 
wish to see a bill containing that lan- 
guage passed. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon would take care of that situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I see it, it does 
not take care of the situation. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
amendment was offered with the thought 
that by inserting the limitation the lan- 
guage granting authority to consider all 
matters would apply only to a period of 
time within which there was no con- 
tract as between the company and the 
Government—that being the period from 
the time when a release was-executed 
until the time when the Government 
evacuated the premises; in other words, 
from August 17 to August 31. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
would not the whole fault be removed 
if the language beginning in line 2, on 
page 2, down to and through line 9 were 
deleted? I think that would take care of 
the matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought the Senator 
from Oregon had made a suggestion so 
as to make the bill conform to the lan- 
guage of the report. Is the Senator from 
West Virginia objecting to the language 
of the report? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
am going to ask that the bill be passed 
over at this time until! this situation can 
be worked out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard, and the bill will be 
passed over. 

THREE ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT 
SECRETARIES OF COMMERCE 


The bill (S. 1367) to provide for the 
appointment of three additional Assis- 
tant Secretaries of Commerce, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in 
the Department of Commerce three addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of Commerce, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
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ate, and who shall perform such duties in 
the Department of Commerce as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary, or may be re- 
quired by law. The Assistant Secretaries of 
Commerce shall be without numerical dis- 
tinction of rank and shall have salaries of 
$10,000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is here- 
by authorized to transfer, in his discretion, 
such functions, services, and personnel, to- 
gether with necessary funds appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1946 from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to the As- 
sistant Secretaries or other officers of the 
Department as he may determine. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


The bill (S. 1162) to convey certain 
lands to the State of Wyoming was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed, upon the payment by the State of 
$12 to convey to the State of Wyoming all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
to a portion of the National Elk Refuge, 
Wyoming, a parcel of land in the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
27, township 41 north, range 116 west, of the 
sixth principal meridian, Wyoming, the said 
parcel being described by metes and bounds 
as follows: From the southwest corner cf 
the aforesaid section 27 run north no degrees 
two minutes west one thousand seven hun- 
dred and two feet and then north eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-eight minutes east forty 
feet to the place of beginning at the south- 
west corner of the parcel hereby conveyed; 
thence from said place of beginning north no 
degrees two minutes west one hundred feet; 
then north eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight 
minutes east two hundred and nine feet; 
thence south no degrees two minutes east one 
hundred feet; thence south eighty-nine de- 
grees fifty-eight minutes west two huncred 
and nine feet to the place of beginning, con- 
taining forty-eight one hundredths of an 
acre, more or less. 

ACQUISITION BY ZXCHANGE OF PROP- 

ERTY WITHIN THE GLACIER NATIONAL 

PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1273) to provide for the acquisi- 
tion by exchange of non-Federal prop- 
erty within areas administered by the 
National Park Service, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, with amendments, 
on page 1, in line 3, to strike out “that 
for the purpose of protecting the natu- 
ral, scenic, historic, scientific, and other 
features of areas administered by the 
National Park Service, and for the pur- 
pose of consolidating Federal holdings 
within such areas,” and insert, “That”; 
on page 2, in line 1, after vuhe words 
“boundaries of”, to strike out “such 
areas”, and insert “the Glacier National 
Park”; in line 9, after the words “bound- 
aries of’, to strike out “areas”, and in- 
sert “the Glacier National Park, located 
in the State of Montana and”; in line 11, 
after the word “Service,” to strike out 
“or otherwise under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Department of the Inte- 
rior”; and on page 3, in line 2, after the 
words “part of the’’, to strike out “Na- 
tional Park Service area within which 
such property is located,” and insert 
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“Glacier National Park”; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to accept title to 
any non-Federal lands, interests in lands, 
buildings, or other pr-perty, real or per- 
sonal, within the authorized boundaries of 
the Glacier National Park, as now or here- 
after established, when the acquisition by 
exchange of such property would, in his fudg- 
ment, be in the best interests of the United 
States. In exchange for the non-Federal 
property so to be acquired, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to convey to the 
grantors of such property, or to their nomi- 
nees, any federally owned lands, interests 
in lands, buildin :s, or other property, real 
or personal, within the authorized bound- 
aries of the Glacier National Park, located in 
the State of Montana end administered by 
the National Park Service, which are of ap- 
proximately equal value, as determined by 
the Secretary, to the property being acquired. 
In order to facilitate the making of such ex- 
changes, the Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into agreements for the reservation 
in conveyances to the United States, or for 
the grant in conveyances frcm the United 
States, of such estates for years, life estates, 
or other interests as may be consistent, in 
his judgment, with the accomplishment cf 
the purposes of this act, .ut all such limita- 
tions shall be considered in determining the 
equality of the interests to be exchanged. 

Sec. 2. The title to all lands, interests in 
lands, buildings, cr other property to be ac- 
quired pursuant to this act shall be satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interio: 
Any property acquired pursuant vo this act 
shall, upon acceptance of title thereto, be- 
come a part of the Glacier National Park, 
and shall be subject to all laws applicable to 
such area. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to issue such regulaticns as he 
deems necessary for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the acauisition by 
exchange of non-Federal property with- 
in the Glacier National Park.” 
PROTECTION OF SCENIC VALUES ALONG 

CATALINA HIGHWAY, CORONADO NA- 

TIONAL FOREST, ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 913) to protect scenic values 
along and tributary to the Catalina 
Highway within the Coronado National 
Forest, Ariz., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, with amendments, on page 
1, line 6, after the words ‘‘and the’, to 
strike out “west” and insert “east’; on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “prospect- 
ing’’, to strike out “and”; in line 6, after 
the word “‘mining”’, to insert ‘‘and bene- 
ficiation of ores’; in line 8, after the 
word “mining”, to insert “and ore re- 
ducing”; and on page 3, line 4, after the 
word “removing”, to insert “and bene- 
ficiation of’; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter mining 
locations made under mining laws of the 
United States within the following-described 
lands within the Coronado National Forest, 
Pima County, Ariz.; sections 25, 26, 35, and 
36, and the east half of section 34, township 
11 south, range 15 east; sections 30, 31, 32, 
and 33, and the west half of section 29, 
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township 11 south, range 16 east; sections 
1, 2, and 3, township 12 south, range 15 
east; sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, and 
16, the west half of section 11, the west 
half of section 14, and the northwest quar- 
ter of section 23, township 12, south, range 
16 east; Gila and Salt River base and meri- 
dian, shall confer on the locator the right 
to occupy and use so much of the surface 
of the land covered by the location as may 
be reasonably necessary to carry on pros- 
pecting, mining, and beneficiation of ores 
including the taking of mineral deposits and 
timber required by or in the mining and 
ore reducing operations, and no permit shall 
be required or charge made for such use or 
occupancy; Provided, however, That the cut- 
ting and removal of timber, except where 
clearing is necessary in connection with min- 
ing operations or to provide space for build- 
ings or structures used in connection with 
mining operations, shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the rules for timber cutting 
on adjoining national-forest land, and no 
use of the surface of the claim or the re- 
sources therefrom not reasonably required for 
carrying on mining and prospecting shall 
be allowed except under the national-forest 
rules and regulations, nor shall the locator 
prevent or obstruct other occupancy of the 
surface or use of surface resources under 
authority of national-forest regulations, or 
permits issued thereunder, if such occupancy 
or use is not in conflict with mineral de- 
velopment. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter all patents issued 
under the United States mining laws affect- 
ing lands within the above-described area 
shall convey title to the mineral deposits 
within the claim, together with the right 
to cut and remove so much of the mature 
timber therefrom as may be needed in ex- 
tracting and removing and beneficiation of 
the mineral deposits, if the timber is cut 
under sound principles of forest management 
as defined by the national-forest rules and 
regulations, but each patent shall reserve 
to the United States all title in or to the 
surface of the lands and products there- 
of, and no use of the surface of the claim 
or the resources therefrom not reasonably 
required for carrying on mining or prospect- 
ing shall be allowed except under the rules 
and regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Sec. 3. That valid mining claims within 
the said lands, existing on the date of the 
enactment of this act, and thereafter main- 
tained in compliance with the law under 
which they were initiated and the laws of 
the State of Arizona, may be perfected un- 
der this act, or under the laws under which 
they were initiated, as the claimant may 
desire, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALARY OF SOLICITOR OF DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1460) to fix the salary of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcH] how the Solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior is 
appointed at present. 

Mr. HATCH. I think he is appointed 
in the regular way, and I think his nomi- 
nation is confirmed by the Senate. But 
his salary is fixed under the Classified 
Salary Act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What is his salary 
now? 

Mr. HATCH. It is $9,800. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third time, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the legal 
work of the Department of the Interior shall 
be performed under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and who shall 
be paid a salary of $10,000 per annum. 


Mr. HATCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a while ago, in response to an 
inquiry from the Senator from Nevada, 
when Senate bill 1460 was under dis- 
cussion, I said that the nomination of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior was confirmed by the Senate. 
Since then I have communicated with 
the Department, and I have been in- 
formed that his nomination is not con- 
firmed by the Senate, and I wish to make 
that correction for the Recorp. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from New Mexico, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which Senate bill 
1460 was passed be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, when Calendar No. 908, 
Senate bill 1460, was reached in its reg- 
ular order, I interposed an objection be- 
cause I thought the bill should be 
amended. I now ask unanimous consent 
to revert to that bill, and I wish to offer 
an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, was ob- 
jection made to the bill when it was 
reached on the calendar? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. By whom was the ob- 
jection made? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I made the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from 
Nevada made the objection and now 
withdraws his objection, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1460? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I call attention 
to the fact that this matter had the 
consideration of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. I should like to 
know the nature of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada has asked that the 
bill be considered, and he proposes to 
offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. I reserve the right to 
object while I inquire of the Senator 
from Nevada the nature of the amend- 
ment he wishes to present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amendment I 
offer is in line 6, after the word “Inte- 
rior”, to insert “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. CORDON. I have no objection. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I now offer the 
amendment in line 6, after the word 
“Interior”, to insert “with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the legal 
work of the Department of the Interior shall 
be performed under the supervision and di- 
rection of the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior, who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall be paid 
a salary of $10,000 per annum. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN 
WARD COUNTY, N. DAK., TO THE STATE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1336) to transfer certain real and 
personal property in Ward County, 
N. Dak., to the State of North Dakota 
acting by and through the Industrial 
Commission of North Dakota, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys with amend- 
ments. On page 2, line 11, after the 
word “trustee”, to strike out the semi- 
colon and the words “and shall be sub- 
ject also to a covenant on the part of the 
said State of North Dakota, acting by 
and through the Industrial Commission 
of North Dakota”; in line 15, after the 
words “wholly for’, to strike out “the 
benefit and”, and insert “rural”; in line 
16, after the word “rehabilitation”, to 
strike out “of handicapped veterans of 
the United States”; in line 19, after the 
words “rehabilitation and”, to insert 
“particularly”; and in line 20, after the 
name “United States”, to insert “and de- 
pendent members of their families’; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon the written 
consent of the majority of directors of North 
Dakota Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transfer and to cause to 
be transferred forthwith to the State of 
North Dakota, acting by and through the 
Industrial Commission of North Dakota, all 
right, title, claim, and estate in and to all 
real and personal property in Ward County, 
N. Dak., known as the Burlington farmstead 
and coal-mine project, and which said 
properties were transferred by North Dakota 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, in trust to 
the United States of America acting by and 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
transfer agreement dated June 25, 1937, and 
which said properties have been subject to 
administration by the Secretary as trustee 
under such agreement. Such transfer by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be sub- 
ject to any legal rights existing by virtue 
of any lease or other agreement by the Sec- 
retary, his successors or representatives as 
such trustee to use such properties or any 
proceeds received therefrom wholly for rural 
rehabilitation. 

Sec. 2. The transfer of the real and per- 
sonal property under this act is hereby found 
to be in the general interest of rural rehabil- 
itation and particularly in the rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans of the United States, and 
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dependent members of their families, resi- 
dent in North Dakota, and shall not be 
deemed to impose any liability upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with respect to his obli- 
gations under such agreement of transfer of 
June 25, 1937. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTERIOR BOUNDARIES OF KAIBAB 
NATIONAL FOREST, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 1226) to readjust the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Kaibab National 
Torest, the Grand Canyon National 
Game Preserve, and Arizona Grazing 
District No. 1, State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-de- 
scribed lands in the State of Arizona hereby 
are added to and hereafter shall be admin- 
istered as parts of the Kaibab National 
Forest: 

Township 39 north, range 1 east, section 4, 
northeast quarter, east half southwest quar- 
ter section 9, east half northwest quarter, 
southwest quarter northwest quarter, section 
17, east half east half, southwest quarter 
southeas* quarter, section 19, south half 
southeast quarter, section 20, east half, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, east 
half southwést quarter, southwest quarter 
southwest quarter, section 30, southwest 
quarter, section 31, northwest quarter. 

Township 39 north, range 1 west, section 
25, south half southeast quarter, section 36, 
northeast quarter, east half northwest quar- 
ter. 

Township 40 north, range 1 east, section 11, 
northeast quarter, south half, section 15, 
northeast quarter, south half, southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, section 22, north- 
east quarter, west half, section 27, northwest 
quarter, section 28, east half southeast quar- 
ter, section 33, east half northeast quarter, 
southeast quarter. 

Sec. 2. That the exterior boundaries of the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve au- 
thorized by the act of June 29, 1906 (16 
U. S. C. 684), hereafter shall be identical to 
the exterior boundaries of that part of the 
Kaibab National Forest which is situated 
north of the boundary of the Grand Canyon 
National Park and all lands within said boun- 
daries, including those added by section 1 
hereof, shall be subject to the law, rules, 
and regulations applicable to said preserve 
but shall continue subject to use and ad- 
ministration for national-forest purposes. 
All other parts of said Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Game Preserve which were reserved 
by preclamations dated November 28, 1906 
(34 Stat. 3263), June 3, 1909 (36 Stat. 2496), 
and October 6, 1931 (47 Stat. 2483), are here- 


by excluded from said game preserve and of - 


the area thus excluded that part thereof 
north of the Colorado River hereby is made 
a part of Arizona Grazing District Numbered 
1, but nothing herein contained shall rescind, 
modify, or otherwise affect any other reser- 
vation or withdrawal of said lands hitherto 
made for other public purposes under the 
authority of other Federal laws, nor preclude 
such reservation or withdrawal as may here- 
after be dictated by considerations of public 
interest. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO SAFFORD, ARIZ., 
FOR MUNICIPAL WATER SYSTEM 


The bill (H. R. 3444) to grant the title 
of public lands to the town of Safford, 
Ariz., for the use of its municipal water 
system was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEASHORE 
RECREATIONAL AREA, NORTH CARO- 
LINA 


The bill (H. R. 3028) to amend the act 
of August 17, 1937, as amended, relating 
to the establishment of the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore Recreational 
Area in the State of North Carolina was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SALVATORE CARBONE 


The bill (S. 1638) for the relief of Sal- 
vatore Carbone was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Salvatore Carbone, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum equivalent to the mar- 
ket value on the date of the approval of this 
act of a bond hereinafter described, and such 
additional sum as would be equivalent to the 
value of interest coupons 1 to 19, inclusive, 
as may be due on the date of the approval 
of this act, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
loss of the 2 percent Treasury bond of 1949-51, 
dated July 15, 1942, No. 31,199-K, with all 
coupons attached, which Salvatore Carbone 
placed in the custody of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as security for a delivery 
bond for the alien Raymond Cyril Cormier 
and which while in such sustody became lost 
without negligence on the part of Salvatore 
Carbone, subject to proper assignment by 
him, of his right, title, and interest in and 
to the above-described bond and coupons to 
the United States: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated under this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and the pay- 
ment or delivery to or the reception by any 
agent or attorney of an amount in excess of 
that herein provided shall be unlawful. Any 
person violating the provision of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI 
RIVER AT FRAZER, MONT. 


The bill (S. 1601) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the counties of 
Valley and McCone, Mont., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Frazer, Mont.,” approved August 5, 
1939, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
August 5, 1939, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the counties of Valley and McCone, 
Mont., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
souri River, at or near Frazer, Mont., be, and 
is hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, 
That this act shall be null and void unless 
the actual construction of the bridge herein 
referred to be commenced within 1 year and 
completed within 3 years after the date of 
the termination of the unlimited national 
emergency proclaimed by the President on 
May 27, 1941. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


CITY OF CLINTON BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 1660) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act creating the City 
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of Clinton Bridge Commission and au- 
thorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, 
Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Il.,” ap- 
proved December 21, 1944, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
December 21, 1944, authorizing the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River, 
at or near the cities of Clinton, Iowa, and 
Fulton, Ill., be, and is hereby, revived and 
reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be 
null and void unless the actual construction 
of the bridge herein referred to be com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGA- 
HELA RIVER AT STAR CITY, W. VA. 


The bill (H. R. 3730) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of West 
Virginia to construct, maintain, and. 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Monongahela River at or near Star City, 
W. Va., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONSENT FOR RENSSELAER AND SARA- 
TOGA COUNTIES, N. Y., TO CONSTRUCT 
AND OPERATE A HIGHWAY BRIDGE 
ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER 


The bill (H. R. 3940) to revive and 
reenact the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Rensselaer 
and Saratoga Counties, N. Y., or to either 
of them, or any agency representing said 
counties, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River betweeu the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in 
the town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.,” ap- 
proved April 2, 1941, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1248) to establish a Bureau 
of Scientific Research, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

TRANSFER OF FISH HATCHERY IN 

COMANCHE COUNTY, OKLA. 


The bill (S. 396) providing for the 
transfer of a certain fish hatchery in 
Comanche County, Okla., to the city of 
Lawton, Okla., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey to the city of Lawton, Okla., ll of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the fish hatchery property 
which is located south of such city in Co- 
manche County, Okla., and which is now 
under the control of the Department of the 
Interior. 


MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC 
CURRENT IN THE COUNTY OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 3657) to ratify and con- 
firm Act 32 of the Session Laws of 
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Hawaii, 1945, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISSUE OF REVENUE BONDS FOR HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 3614) to ratify and 
confirm Act 33 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1945, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and 
delivered under chapter 118, Revised 
Laws of Hawaii, 1945, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


REVENUE BONDS FOR PUBLIC-WORKS 
PURPOSES IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 3580) to authorize 
municipalities and public-utility districts 
in the Territory of Alaska to issue reve- 
nue bonds for public-works purposes was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2716) to provide for 
health programs for Government em- 
ployees was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB (and other Sena- 
tors). Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard, and the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. MURDOCK subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I was called from the 
Chamber and was not present when 
House bill 2716 was reached. I thought 
that I would be back in the Chamber 
in ample time to ask that the bill be 
passed over. I have an amendment 
which I should like to offer to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill v.as passed over on objection by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REvErR- 
COMB]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 


JAMES F. DESMOND 


The bill (S. 286) for the relief of James 
F. Desmond was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General and the General Accounting Office 
are authorized and directed to credit the ac- 
counts of James F. Desmond, postmaster at 
Reading, Mass., in the sum of $7,141.11, rep- 
resenting the net shortage which resulted 
from embezzlement of funds by the former 
assistant postmaster at the Reading, Mass., 
pos* office. 


EASEMENT TO PORTIONS OF NORFOLK 
NAVY YARD, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


The bill (S. 1710) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to grant and convey 
to the Virginia Electric & Power Co. a 
perpetual easement in two strips of land 
comprising portions of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va., and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be i. enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
grant and convey by quitclaim deed under 
such conditions as he may approve, to Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under and by virtue of 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
without cost to said corporation, a perpetual 
easement in two strips of land, each 20 feet 
in width, and 414 feet in length and 663 feet 
in length, respectively, containing 0.494 of an 
acre of land, more or less, comprising por- 
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tions of the salvage yard, and the public 
works storage lot, Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., for the construction, mainte- 
nance, operation, renewal, replacement, and 
repair of electric power transmission and dis- 
tribution lines consisting of poles, wires, 
cables, and other fixtures and appurtenances 
incidental thereto, the metes and bounds de- 
scriptions of which are on file in the Navy 
Department. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy, in con- 
sideration of the transfer to the United States 
by Virginia Electric & Power Co. title to cer- 
tain equipment consisting of poles, wires, 
cross arms, insulators, and other incidental 
materials, is further authorized to transfer, 
under such conditions as he shall approve, 
to said Virginia Electric & Power Co., without 
cost to said corporation, all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States of America 
in two electric cables, each three-conductor, 
350,000 circular mils, 11,000-volt, and each 
3,910 feet in length, which are installed with- 
in two conduits of the United States of 
America, constructed in and upon a strip of 
land comprising a part of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, Va.; and the Secretary of 
the Navy is further authorized to grant and 
convey, under such conditions as he may 
approve, to Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
without cost to said corporation, a perpetual 
easement to maintain, operate, renew, re- 
place, and repair the aforesaid electric cables 
within said conduits, the metes and bounds 
description of the location of which is on file 
in the Navy Department. 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


The bill (S. 1738) to establish a Chief 
of Chaplains in the United States Navy, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel a Chief of 
Chaplains, designated by the Chief of Naval 
Personnel from among officers of the 
Chaplains Corps of the Regular Navy not 
below the rank of commander; and that such 
officer shall, while so serving, have the rank 
of rear admiral and shall receive the pay 
and allowances provided by law for rear 
admirals of the lower half. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY LOST. AT FIRES AT NAVY SHORE 
ACTIVITIES 


The bill (S. 1739) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of fires which occurred 
at various Navy shore activities was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $1,741.95, as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
imburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for the value of personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of 
fires occurring in a drill hall hangar and 
Quonset hut, naval air station, Pasco, Wash., 
on February 27, 1945; in Quonset hut, United 
States Naval Receiving Station, Navy 128, on 
July 15, 1945; in building 178 at Scout 
Observation Service Unit 1, Navy 128, on 
July 27, 1945: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
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be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

AMENDMENT OF FIRST WAR POWERS ACT, 

1941 


The bill (H. R. 4571) to amend the 
First War Powers Act, 1941, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BALL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator who made the objection 
withhold it for a moment. I wonder 
whether an explanation will suffice at 
this time. 

Mr. BALL. I objected only because 
when I looked over the bill, it seemed to 
be a rather extensive measure relating to 
property held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and I thought the bill should not 
be passed during consideration of the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that the 
bill comes here with the recommendation 
of the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Department of Justice. It provides that 
property taken under the First War 
Powers Act or under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act from those who were not 
enemies of this country, but who hap- 
pened to be in enemy territory at the 
time, should now be returned to them. 
The bill further provides that they shall 
have no claim against the Government 
for the withholding of the properties up 
to this time. That, in brief, is what the 
bill provides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BALL. I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, with an amendment, on 
page 7, in line 11, to strike out the period, 
and insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That except as provided 
in subsections (b) and (c) hereof, no per- 
son to whom a return is made pursuant 
to this section, nor the successor in in- 
terest of such person, shall acquire or 
have any claim or right of action against 
the United States or any department, 
establishment, or agency thereof, or cor- 
poration owned thereby, or against any 
person authorized or licensed by the 
United States, founded upon the reten- 
tion, sale, or other disposition, or use, 
during the period it was vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian, of the re- 
turned property, interest, or proceeds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN 
FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVA- 
TION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1535) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reser- 
vation to the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
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Crippled Children, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments on page 1, line 
4, to strike out “convey by quitclaim 
deed” and insert “convey under such 
terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe”; on the same page, line 7, after 
the word “to”, to strike out “the follow- 
ing-described lands” and insert “seven 
and eight thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four ten-thousandths acres of land, 
more or less”; and on page 2, beginning 
in line 3, to strike out: 

Beginning at Monument Numbered 13 of 
the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, and 
running thence along the boundary line of 
the military reservation north no degrees no 
minutes forty seconds east five hundred and 
fifty-three and seventy-five one-hundredths 
feet; thence south seventy-five degrees nine 
minutes twelve seconds east seven hundred 
and eighty-three and eleven one-hundredths 
feet; thence south no degrees no minutes 
forty seconds west three hundred and fifty- 
three and seventy-five one-hundredths feet; 
thence along the boundary line of the mili- 
tary reservation north eighty-nine degrees 
fifty-seven minutes one second west seven 
hundred and fifty-seven feet to the point of 
beginning; containing seven and eight thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four ten-thou- 
sandths acres. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Wer is authorized and directed to convey 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe to the Shriners’ Hospitals for 
Crippled Children, a Colorado corporation, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to seven and eight thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-four ten-thou- 
sandths acres of land, more or less situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, 
Utah, 

Sec. 2. The lands conveyed pursuant to 
the provisions of the first section of this 
Act shall be used by the grantee as a location 
for a hospital for crippled children; and the 
deed of conveyance ef such lands shall con- 
tain the express condition that if the grantee 
shall fail or cease to use such lands for such 
purposes, or shall alienate or attempt to 
alienate such lands, title thereto shall revert 
to the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1163) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of 2 additional district judges for 
the northern district of California which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “Senate” 
to strike out “two additional district 
judges” and insert “one additional dis- 
trict judge”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, one addi- 
tional district Judge for the District Court of 


the United States for the Northern District 
of California. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the appointment of 


one additional district judge for the 
northern district of California.” 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1109) to restore to the Territory 
of Hawaii certain lands designated under 
section 203, title II, as available within 
the meaning of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act of 1920, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment to insert at the end 
of the bill the following new section: 


Src. 2. Notwithsta:.ding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, if at any time the Depart- 
ment of Commerce discontinues use of the 
above-described lands, such lands shall 
thereupon become available lands within the 
meaning of section 203 of -title II of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of sec- 
tion 203 of titie II of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended, as desig- 
nates the land hereinafter described as avail- 
able land within the meaning of that act, is 
hereby . pealed and the land restored to its 
previous status under the control of the 
Territory of Hawaii. . 

Portion of Hawaiian homeland of Keau- 
kaha, trace 2, Waiakea, South Hilo, island of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, as returned to 
the Commissioner of Public Lands of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii by resolution numbered 85 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission, dated 
July 18, 1944, and more particularly described 
as follows: 

Beginning at a spike at the northwest 
corner of this tract of land and on the south- 
east corner of the intersection of Nene and 
Akepa Streets, the coordinates of said point 
of beginning referred to Government Survey 
Triangulation Station “HALAI”, being five 
thousand two hundred and eight and twenty 
one-hundredths feet north and twenty-four 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen and 
six one-hundredths feet east, and running 
by azimuths measured clockwise from true 
south: 

1. Two hundred and ninety degrees eleven 
minutes five hundred and sixty-one and 
eighty-two one-hundredths feet along the 
south side of Nene Street; 

2. Thence along same on a curve to the 
left with a radius of one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five and four-tenths feet, the 
chord azimuth and distance being: Two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight degrees thirty-seven 
minutes one thousand and seventy-seven 
and thirty one-hundredths feet; 

3. Two hundred and forty-seven degrees 
three minutes five hundred and ninety-six 
and sixty-two one-hundredths feet along 
same; 

4. Three hundred and sixty degrees no 
minutes one thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven and eighty-five one-hundredths 
feet; 

5. Ninety degrees no minutes two thousand 
one hundred and fifty-three and sixty-nine 
one-hundredths feet; 

6. One hundred and eighty degrees no 
minutes one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-three and four one-hundredths feet 
along the east side of the proposed exten- 
sion of Akepa Street to the point of begin- 
ning, and containing an area of fifty acres, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, if at any time the Depart- 
ment of Commerce discontinues use of the 
above-described lands, such lands shall 
thereupon become available lands within the 
meaning of section 203 of title II of the 
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Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4652) to provide credit for 
past service to substitute employees of 
the postal service when appointed to reg- 
ular position; to extend annual and sick 
leave benefits to war service indefinite 
substitute employees; to fix the rate of 
compensation for temporary subsiitute 
rural carriers serving in the place of reg- 
ular carriers in the armed forces; and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads with an amendment on page 
2, line 22, after the word “promotions,” 
to insert the following: 


Provided further, That upon appointment 
of a substitute employee to a regular posi- 
tion he shall not be placed in or promoted 
to a grade higher than the grade to which 
he would have progressed, including benefits 
authorized by section 23 of Public Law 134, 
approved July 6, 1945, had his original ap- 
pointment been to a regular position of grade 
1: And provided further, Thet employees 
shall not be allowed credit for service per- 
formed under temporary or war-service ap- 
pointments except when such service is con- 
tinuous to the date of appointment as a 
classified substitute or regular employee. 

Sec. 2. Employees who have been separated 
or shall hereafter be separated from the field 
service of the Post Office Department for mili- 
tary duty shall be given credit under the 
provisions of section 1 of this act for the 
periods or terms of substitute service im- 
mediately preceding their entry into military 
service and pro rata credit shall be given for 
the time engaged in military service. Em- 
ployees who are reinstated to positions in the 
field service of the Post Office Department 
may be given credit for the periods or terms 
of continuous substitute and regular service 
immediately preceding their separation, but 
they shall not be placed in a grade higher 
than the grade to which they would have 
progressed in continuous service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk is authorized to 
renumber the sections. 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 1185) to change the desig- 
nation of Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery, in the State of Montana, to 
“Custer Battlefield National Monument.” 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, That the area now within the 
Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in the 
State of Montana, shall hereafter be known 
as the “Custer Battlefield National Monu- 
ment,” under which name this national mon- 
ument shall be entitled to receive and to 
use all moneys heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated for the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery. 
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TRANSPORTATION FOR CERTAIN 
PERSONNEL 


The bill (S. 1657) to amend Public Law 
779 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government 
and other personnel necessary for the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 1, 
1942, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
pursuant to request, I ask for an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill was introduced by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], and report- 
ec by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas]. 

Mr.GURNEY. Mr. President, I should 
be glad to have the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs explain the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
S. 1657 is a bill to transfer the duty of 
making the determinations required by 
law, relating to furnishing transporta- 
tion, to the heads of the departments 
involved, because of the liquidation of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
is now engaged in closing out its func- 
tions, preparatory to complete liquida- 
tion, but there are certain duties imposed 
upon it which must be terminated by the 
Congress. 

The act of December 1, 1942—-Public 
Law 779 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress—granted authority to the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission to provide, under certain con- 
ditions, transportation for personnel at- 
tached to or employed by their respective 
departments or agencies. Paragraph 4 
of section 1 of the act provides that the 
authority granted shall be exercised 
“only after a determination by the Office 
of Defense Transportation that existing 
private and other facilities are not and 
cannot be rendered adequate by other 
means.” 

The act of October 25, 1943—Public 
Law 170 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress—granted authority to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs “to util- 
ize automotive equipment of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to transport its em- 
ployees between field stations and near- 
est adequate public transportation,” af- 
ter a prior determination has been made 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The termination of this function of the 
ODT is recommended by the Director of 
the Office, Mr. J. M. Johnson, and he has 
furnished the committee copies of letters 
received by him advising that the War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and the Bureau of the Budget have 
no objection to the bill. 

That is all the bill provides, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the bill simply does away 
with the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and transfers such powers as it 
has exercised over transportation in the 
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different departments to the heads of 
those departments. The bill has no 
bearing whatsoever upon the express idea 
of transporting overseas families of men 
in the armed service who are now over- 
seas. It does not affect that situation 
at all. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe, Mr. 
President, that the bill has no bearing 
upon that situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah, as to 
whether the provision of law which it is 
proposed to amend and which refers to 
the authority granted to the Secretary of 
War, the Seeretary of the Navy, and the 
Maritime Commission, carries an expira- 
tion date. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I cannot an- 
swer the Senator’s question, but I am 
sure that it carries the provision which 
is common to all our emergency war acts; 
that is, that the act shall terminate 6 
months after the declaration of the end 
of the war. At any rate, it seems to me 
that that question has no bearing upon 
this amendment, because the Office of 
Defense Transportation has already 
ordered the closing of its affairs, and its 
functions are being transferred in con- 
formity with a prior act, to the heads of 
various departments, in order that no 
injustice may be done to anv person. 

Mr. CORDON. The Office of Defense 
Transportation was empowered to certify 
that emergency transportation was nec- 
essary in the event that ordinary trans- 
portation was not available. The fact 
that the Office of Defense Transportation 
is being terminated is some indication 
to me that the emergency for which the 
law of December 1942 was enacted is 
now at an end. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The purpose 
of the emergency transportation law was 
to make possible the proper and legal 
handling of cases which might arise. 
The request for the passage of the Senate 
bill 1567 came from the Office of Defense 
Transportation itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1657) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 1, 
paragraph 4, of the act of December 1, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1024; 50 U. S. C., Supp. III, App. 
841), entitled “An act to provide for fur- 
nishing transportation for certain Govern- 
ment and other personnel necessary to pro- 
vide for the effective prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” is amended to read 
as follows: 

“4, The authority herein granted the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commission 
shall be exercised in each case only after a 
determination by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, as the case may 
be, that existing private and other facilities 
are not and cannot be rendered adequate 
by other means, and that its exercise will 
result in the most efficient method of sup- 
plying transportation to the personnel con- 
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cerned and a proper utilization of transpor- 
tation facilities.” 

(b) Section 2 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
respectively, to file with the Congress, within 
60 days after the end of the fiscal year, a 
summarized report of the exercise of the 
authority herein granted, which report shall 
include (1) location, nature, and size of the 
plant for which transportation facilities were 
provided; (2) type, amount, and original 
cost of equipment furnished; (3) outline 
of lease or charter for rented or reciprocally 
used equipment with total costs for period 
of use or operation; and (4) citation of au- 
thority of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of*the Navy, or the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, under which exer- 
cised.” 

Sec. 2. The act of October 25, 1943 (57 
Stat. 575; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 38, ch. 1, 
sec. lla), entitled “An act to provide for 
furnishing transportation in Government- 
owned automotive vehicles for employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration at field sta- 
tions in the absence of adequate public cr 
private transportation” is amended to read 
as follows: 

“That during the present war and not ex- 
ceeding 6 months after the termination of 
the war, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, whenever he finds such action to be 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
affairs of his Administration, and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, is author- 
ized to utilize automotive equipment of the 
Veterans’ Administration to transport its 
employees between field stations and nearest 
adequate public transportation at such rea- 
sonable rates of fare for the service furnished 
as he may establish. All moneys collected 
as fares from such employees shall be ac- 
counted for and shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts. The authority 
herein granted the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall be exercised with respect 
to any station only after determination by 
the Administrator that existing private and 
other facilities are not and cannot be ren- 
dered adequate by other means, and that 
its exercise will result in the most efficient 
method of supplying transportation to the 
personnel concerned and a proper utilization 
of transportation facilities.” 


EXCHANGE OF LAND AT BENICIA 
ARSENAL, CALIP. 


The bill (S. 1776) to authorize the ex- 
change of certain land at Benicia Ar- 
senal, Calif., was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized under 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to convey to the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. for right-of-way purposes a per- 
petual easement over, across, and upon a 
portion of the Benicia Arsenal, Calif., com- 
prising one and eighty-eight one-hundredths 
acres of land, more or less, and that in ex- 
change therefor the United States of Amer- 
ica accept all right, title, and interest of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. in 19 acres 
of land, more or less, situate in the same 
vicinity. 


CREDIT FOR SERVICE RENDERED BY PER- 
SONS UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 


The bill (H. R. 2240) to credit certain 
service performed by members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service prior to reaching 18 years 
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of age for the purpose of computing lon- 
gevity pay, or for other pay purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF BOULDER CANYON 
PROJECT ACT 


The bill (H. R. 4932) to amend section 
9 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
approved December 21, 1928, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF HATCH ACT 


The bill (S. 1105) to amend the Hatch 
Act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to hear an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from West Virginia with- 
draw his request that the bill be passed 
over? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I withdraw the 
request, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this bill, 
which proposes to amend the so-called 
Hatch Act, was considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on, I believe, 
Monday of last week. In view of the 
request which I shall make, I think it 
will not be nececsary to explain the bill, 
but I wish to say that I think the pro- 
posed amendment of the act is one of an 
emergency nature. However, there are 
several members of the committee who 
desire to be heard on the merits of the 
bill. They were detained on the day the 
bill was considered by the committee. 
They did not have an opportunity to ex- 
press their opposition or to vote against 
reporting it. At the request of those 
members, and after having consulted 
with the committee chairman, I ask that 
the measure be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Mexico? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LUCY DELGADO AND IRMA M. DELGADO 
The bill (H. R. 4249) for the relief of 
Lucy Delgado and Irma M. Delgado was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
FOREST ELDON POWELL 
The bill (H. R. 2724) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Forest Eldon Powell 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
ALGA STANIK 
The bill (H. R. 3514) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Olga Stanik, a 
minor, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MAX HIRSCH 
The bill (H. R. 1848) for the relief of 
Max Hirsch was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
B. PENDINO 
The bill (H. R. 1315) for the relief of 
B. Pendino was considered, ordered to a 


third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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ALFRED OSTERHOFF, DOING BUSINESS AS 
ILLINI REEFER TRANSIT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1411) for the relief of Alfred 
Osterhoff, doing business as Illini Reefer 
Transit, Champaign, Ill., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,211.76, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensa- 
tion for property damages sustained by 
him, and for loss of earnings, as a result 
of an accident which occurred when a 
trailer truck owned by him was struck by 
a United States Army vehicle on United 
States Route” and to insert “$1,150, in 
full settlement of all claims of the said 
Alfred Osterhoff against the United 
States for property damage and for loss 
of use of his tractor and trailer as the 
result of an accident involving an Army 
vehicle which occurred on United States 
Highway”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alfred Osterhoff, 
doing business as Illini Reefer Transit, of 
Champaign, Ill., the sum of $1,150, in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Alfred 
Osterhoff against the United States for prop- 
erty damage and for loss of use of his tractor 
and trailer as the result of an accident in- 
volving an Army vehicle which occurred on 
United States Highway No. 45, near Chebanse, 
Ill., on March 28, 1945: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. ALICE CLNDON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1319) for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
Condon, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of’, to strike out “$2,000” 
and insert “$1,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Alice Condon, 
of Atlantic City, N. J., the sum of $1,000, in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensa:ion for personal 
injuries sustained by her, and for reimburse- 
ment of medical and other expenses incurred 
by her, as a result of an accident which oc- 
curred when she was struck by a United 
States Army vehicle while crossing Sovereign 
Avenue, in Atlantic City, N. J., on April 4, 
1945: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty oz a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof chall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was orcered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


A. F. CRAWFORD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 983) for the relief of A. F. Craw- 
ford, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after th> words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$1,076.12” and 
insert “$926.12”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary otf 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to A. F. Crawford, 
of Omaha, Nebr., the sum of $926.12, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal inju- 
ries, expenses, and property damage sus- 
tained by him as the result of an accident 
which occurred on December 23, 1941, when 
the automobile which he was driving was 
struck by a United States Army truck near 
Snoqualmie, Wash.: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent hereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services renderer in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESTATE OF MICHAEL J. MCDONOUGH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (CH. R. 2483) for the relief of the 
estate of Michael J. McDonough, de- 
ceased, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert $2,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was*read the third time and 
passed. 4 


LEONARD HUTCHINGS 


The bill (H. R. 1464) for the relief of 
Leonard Hutchings was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF WILLIAM N. THERRIAULT AND 
MILLICENT THERRIAULT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3808) for the relief of the 
estate of William N. Therriault and Mil- 
licent Therriault, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page l, line 7, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$11,425” and insert “$6,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 
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ISABEL CARLSON 


The bill (H. R. 854) for the relief of 
Isabel Carlson was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


W.D. JONES AND ETHEL S. JONES 


The bill (H. R. 2661) for the relief of 
W. D. Jones and Ethel S. Jones, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SOLOMON SCHTIERMAN 


The bill (H. R. 2171) for the relief of 
Solomon Schtierman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHARLES ZUCKER 


The bill (H.R. 2168) for the relief of 
Charles Zucker was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ARNOLD MECHAM 


The bill (H.R. 2289) for the relief of 
Arnold Mecham was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THOMAS A. BUTLER 


The bill (H.R. 3046) for the relief of 
Thomas A. Butler was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SAM KALAK 


The bill (H.R. 2452) for the relief of 
Sam Kalak was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


A. L. CLEM AND IDA M. BRYANT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1184) for the relief of A. L. Clem 
and Ida M. Bryant, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page Il, line 6, 
after the name “Kansas”, to strike out 
“(1) the sum of $1,500 in full settlement 
of all claims of the said A. L. Clem and 
Ida M. Bryant against the United States 
on account of property damage and per- 
sonal injuries resulting from the pres- 
ence of obnoxious odors emanating from 
the operation of the sewage-disposal 
plant at the Independence Army air base, 
and accruing prior to January 1, 1945, 
(2) a sum equal to $35 a month from 
January 1, 1945, to the date of enact- 
ment of this act as compensation for 
continuing property damage during such 
period due to the above-described condi- 
tion, and (3) the sum of $35 a month 
beginning on the date of enactment of 
this act for each month during which 
such condition continues to exist”, and 
insert, “the sum of $1,440, in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said A. L, Clem 
and Ida M. Bryant against the United 
States on account of property damage 
and personal injuries resulting from the 
presence of obnoxious odors emanating 
from the operation of the sewage-dis- 
posal plant at the Independence Army 
air base, and accruing prior to January 
1, 1846”, sc as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to A. L. Clem and Ida M. Bryant, of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., the sum of $1,440, in full 
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settlement of all claims oY tle said A. L. 
Clem and Ida M. Bryant against the United 
States on account of property damage and 
personal injuries resulting from the presence 
of obnoxious odors emanating from the op- 
eration of the sewage-disposal plant at the 
Independence Army air base, and accruing 
prior to January 1, 1946: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM PHILIPS 


The bill (H. R. 2963) for the relief of 
William Philips, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


R. H. SINDLE 


The bill (H. R. 2728) for the relief of 
R. H. Sindle, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


HARRY C. WESTOVER 


The bill (H. R. 2270) for the relief of 
Harry C. Westover, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, fead the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 

The bill (H. R. 4160) to amend an act 
entitled “‘An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, approved July 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemen- 
tary thereto, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CORDON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard, and the bill will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) 
proposing to amend the Constitution of 
the United States to exclude aliens in 
counting the whole number of persons in 
each State for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the several States, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 
ELSIE PETER 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


Chair is informed that there are several 
bills which have been reported by the 
Committee on Claims but which do not 
appear on the Calendar, and without ob- 
jection they will be called at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
ask what the bills are? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are all claims 
bills. 

Mr. 
bills? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Involving no public 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 


WHITE. Purely private claims 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An ob- 
jection to any one of the bills will take 
it over. Is there objection to the call- 
ing of the several claims bills? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to calling them, with the 
understanding that they are all only 
private claims bills, and involve no pub- 
lic question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first bill by title. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (H. R. 2393) 
for the relief of Elsie Peter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LEGAL GUARDIANS OF JOHN BUCHAN AND 
LAWRENCE GILLINGHAM, MINORS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1615) for the relief of the 
legal guardians of John Buchan and 
Lawrence Gillingham, minors, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
5, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$4,300” and insert “$5,850.55”; and 
on line 7, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$1,034” and insert “$2,294.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SAUNDERS WHOLESALE, INC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1310) for the relief of Saunders 
Wholesale, Inc., which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Saunders Whole- 
sale, Inc., of Key West, Fla., is hereby relieved 
of liability for the payment of manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes in the amount of $7,834.56 
on 2,242,000 cigarettes and 42 pounds of 
manufactured tobacco which were destroyed 
by fire on February 26, 1945, while stored in 
a@ sea-stores warehouse operated by the said 
Saunders Wholesale, Inc., after having been 
lawfully withdrawn from the place of manu- 
facture, without payment of tax, for delivery 
to vessels for use as sea stores. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for an explanation of the bill. I notice in 
the report that objection is raised to it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill is to relieve 
Saunders Wholesale, Inc., from the pay- 
ment of manufacturers’ excise taxes 
in the amount of $7,834.56. This firm 
had cigarettes and tobacco ready to send 
overseas to the boys in the service, with 
a certificate that if they were sent across 
the firm would not have to pay the excise 
taxes provided by law. While the ciga- 
rettes and tobacco were in warehouses, 
they were burned, and the firm is merely 
asking relief from the payment of the 
tax. Under the certificate they would 
not have to pay, and, under the circum- 
stances, it is nothing but right that they 
should be exempted from the payment 
of the taxes. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no cbjection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HERBERT C. ROCKWELL 


The bill (S. 1637) for the relief of Her- 
bert C. Rockwell, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Herbert C. Rock- 
well, of Washington, Pa., the sum of $158.05, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for property damage sustained 
on August 10, 1944, when a vehicle belonging 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation rolled 
away from its parking place on a down-grade 
street and collided with the automobile of 
Herbert C. Rockwell which was parked in 
front of 41644 North Main Street, Washing- 
ton, Pa.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


GORDON COLE HART 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1622) for the relief of Gordon 
Cole Hart, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 8, after the words 
“by him”, to strike out “and for reim- 
bursement of medical and other expenses 
incurred by him”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gordon Cole Hart, 
of Medford, Mass., the sum of $400, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him as a result of an accident 
which occurred when a United States Army 
airplane while taking off struck the parked 
airplane in which he was sitting, at the East 
Boston Airport, Boston, Mass., on September 
15, 1941: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any y,erson violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 948) for the relief of 
certain claimants in levee district No. 10, 
Yuba County, Calif., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


MRS. FLORENCE MERSMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 3791) for the relief of Mrs. 
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Florence Mersman, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,000” and insert “$1,330.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


THOMAS SUMNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1854) for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$750” and 
insert “$1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


C. FRANK JAMES 


The bill (H. R. 2769) for the relief of 
C. Frank James was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KATHLEEN LAWTON McGUIRE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2670) for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 7, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$1,657.25” and to in- 
sert “$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


HAROLD B. ALDEN AND WALTER E. 
STROHM 


The bill (H. R. 1489) for the relief of 
Harold B. Alden and Walter E. Strohm, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF BOBBY MESSICK 


The bill (H. R. 2974) for the relief of 
the estate of Bobby Messick was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. HENRY H. HAY 


The bill (S. 1190) for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry H. Hay was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is autlorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise ppropriated, to Mrs. Henry H. 
Hay, of Savannah, Ga., the sum of $1,082.46, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for accrued 
annual leave, earned by her husband, the 
late Henry H. Hay, as a merchant marine 
inspector in the United States Coast Guard 
at Savannah, Ga., the said amount repre- 
senting 88 days and 15 minutes annual leave 
standing to the credit of the said Henry H. 
Hay at the time of his death on December 4, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropristed in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
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received by any agent o. attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and he same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined jn 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


C. EK. BRUMFIELD 


The biil (H. R. 3784), for the relief of 
C. H. Brumfield, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY THE COAST 
GUARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1811) to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide 
the Coast Guard, at such time és it is 
transferred back to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with a system of laws for the 


. settlement of claims, and for other pur- 


poses, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shal! ap- 
ply to the Coast Guard and to the personnel 
of the Coast Guard, military and civil, when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a part 
of the Navy. In such cases, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have and exercise, as to 
claims caused by military or civilian em- 
ployees of the Coast Guard while acting 
within the scope of their employment or 
otherwise incident to the activities of the 
Coast Guard and as to the claims of the per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, the authority con- 
ferred by this act upon the Secretary of the 
Navy, and payment or reimbursement in kind 
of such claims shall be made from appro- 
priations available to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which appropriations are hereby au- 
thorized. The act of December 28, 1922 (42 
Stat. 1066), shall be inapplicable to the Coast 
Guard 60 days after approval of this act. 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to the personnel of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and the Public Health Service 
when serving with the Navy.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under 
the present law the Navy has the right 
to compromise bills up to $1,000 during 
wartime, and during peacetime up to 
$500. Of course, during wartime the 
Coast Guard is under the Navy. In an- 
ticipation of the Coast Guard being re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department, it is the desire of the Navy 
to have the same law applicable to the 
Coast Guard after it is separated and 
placed under the Treasury Department. 
That is the only purpose of the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It merely pro- 
vides, then, for a transfer of authority? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. What amounts did the 
Senator state? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Up to $1,000 during 
wartime, and $500 during peacetime. 

Mr. WALSH. Without coming to Con- 
gress for approval, the Navy Department 
and the Coast Guard, independently of 
congressional action, can settle claims up 
to those amounts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KICK-BACKS ON CONTRACTS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is on 
the calendar House bill 2284, Calendar 
No. 175, the purpose of which is to elimi- 
nate the practice of subcontractors pay- 
ing fees or kick-backs or granting gifts 
or gratuities in an effort to get contracts 
from a prime contractor or from a higher 
tier subcontractor. Under cost-plus con- 
tracts the Government has to pay these 
gratuities or fees. The bill was reported 
from the Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments with- 
out any »bjection on the part of any 
member of the committee, so far as the 
purposes of the bill and the attainment 
of those purposes are concerned. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] at the time the 
bill was reported thought perhaps he 
might wish to offer some amendments 
which might make the bill easier of 
administration. The bill therefore went 
over wher it was reached on the cal- 
endar the first time so the Senator from 
Michigan might, if he saw fit to do so, 
prepare and present amendments. I 
have spoken to the Senator from Michi- 
gan this morning and he advises me he 
has no desire to offer any amendments, 
and he has no objection to the present 
consideration and passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cnier CuerK. A bill (H. R. 2284) 
to eliminate the practice by subcontrac- 
tors, under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost 
reimbursable contracts of the United 
States, of paying fees or kick-backs, or 
of granting gifts or gratuities to em- 
ployees of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost 
reimbursable prime contractors or of 
higher tier subcontractors for the pur- 
pose of securing the award of subcon- 
trac*ts or orders. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement made by the Senator 
from Alabama that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is satisfied with 
the bill in its present form, I have no 
reason to object. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H, R. 2284) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BARRING OF CERTAIN CLAIMS BY THE 
UNITED STATES IN CONNECTION WITH 
GOVERNMENT CHECKS AND WARRANTS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, House bill 
129, Calendar No. 548, is a bill concern- 
ing which the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. WHERRY] has approached me sev- 
eral times. I advised the Senator from 
Nebraska that I would do all I could to 
have the bill passed today, if possible. 
It was unanimously passed by the House 
of Representatives and unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
The bill provides for the barring of cer- 
tain claims by the United States in con- 
nection with Government checks and 
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warrants. Page 2 of the report contains 
a summary of the purposes of the bill. 
I read from the report, as follows: 

The Government today is issuing hitherto 
unheard-of numbers of checks and warrants 
running into the hundreds of millions each 
year. No termination of the liability of en- 
dorsers, banks, and others now exists with 
respect to endorsements of such checks and 
warrants. By virtue of the endorsements on 
the checks and warrants guaranteeing or 
warranting the genuineness of prior endorse- 
ments, the endorsers, banks, and others are 
confronted with the possibility of being called 
upon many years thereafter to refund the 
amounts of checks and warrants belatedly 
found to bear forged or unauthorized en- 
dorsements. The present legislation, in effect, 
bars the United States from enforcing any 
claim arising out of the forged or unauthor- 
ized signatures or endorsements upon or 
alteration of Government checks or warrants 
against any endorser, transferor, depositary, 
or financial agent unless the United States 
or an agency thereof has given written notice 
of such claim to, or has commenced court 
proceedings against, such endorser, trans- 
feror, depositary, or financial agent within 6 
years from the presentation of the checks 
or warrants to the Treasurer of the United 
States or other drawee for payment. 


In other words, the bill would estab- 
lish a statute of limitations after the 6- 
year period so far as concerns the Gov- 
ernment going back and holding liable 
any bank or any depository or any other 
concern. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Stating it another way, 
this bill obligates the Government to 
pursue any remedy it has within 6 years, 
and thereafter the Government is 
barred? 

Mr. HILL. The committee thought it 
only fair to the banks and depositors 
and other concerns handling these Gov- 
ernment checks, that there should be 
some kind of a limitation; that the 
Treasury of the United States could pro- 
ceed within a 6-year period of time dili- 
gently, but there ought to be some end 
to matters of this kind. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The explanation 
made by the Senator has been very clari- 
fying. This measure relates only to 
claims by the United States, and by no 
one else? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
if a check were issued to an individual 
and there were no presentation of it for 
payment, say for 10 years, because of 
death, or for any other reason, the bill 
would place no limitation on such a 
matter. 

Mr. HILL. The bill would not affect 
that kind of a check at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It deals only with 
claims of the United States against 
banks, depositaries, and so forth? 

Mr. HILL. Against endorsers, by rea- 
son of fraud or something like that, but 
the Government must at least pursue its 
claim within the 6-year period. I think 
it is only fair that there should be a 
limitation placed on such matters. We 
have statutes of limitations in all the 
States, and Federal statutes of limita- 
tions as well. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 129) to provide for the barring of 
certain claims by the United States in 
connection with Government checks and 
warrants was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


U.S. S. “WOLVERINE” 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of Senate bill 220, Calendar 409. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


‘bill will be stated by title for the infor- 


mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 220) to 
vest title to the U. S. S. Wolverine (ex- 
Michigan) in the Foundation for the 
Original U.S. S. Michigan, Inc. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, when 
this bill was under consideration previ- 
ously the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON] objected because the bill re- 
lated to a naval vessel originally called 
the Michigan. The Senator has now 
withdrawn his objection. All the bill 
does is to transfer the title to this vessel, 
which is now in the city of Erie, Pa., and 
is in the custody of the city of Erie for 
historical purposes, to a foundation of 
private citizens who will keep it in re- 
pair. The Navy was obliged to take it 
away from the city of Erie because if 
kept there it would deteriorate, and it 
was no longer suitable for historical 
purposes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question? It 
is clear, then, that this is not a usable 
boat; it is a museum piece, so to speak? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a very old vessel, 
and the law giving it to the city of Erie 
was passed long before the present war. 
It has had nothing to do with the pres- 
ent war at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
220) to vest title to the U. S. S. Wolverine 
(ex-Michigan) in the Foundation for the 
Original U. S. S. Michigan, Inc., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to the U. S. S. Wolverine (ex-Michigan) is 
hereby transferred to and vested in the 
Foundation for the Original U. 8. S. Michigan, 
Inc. 

INTERIM REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF 

SURPLUS WAR PLANTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 129, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session, to investi- 
gate the disposal of surplus Government 
property and relatcd problems, a special 
interim report on the disposal of surplus 
war plants owned by the Government, 
and I submit a report (No. 987) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report w*"! be received 
and printed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of the report 
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may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, because I regard it to be of great 
importance. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 129, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, directs your committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, to make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
with regard to the disposal of surplus Gov- 
ernment property. In accordance with this 
mandate, the Surplus Property Subcommit- 
tee, through its staff, has studied the prog- 
ress made with respect to the disposal of 
Government-owned surplus plants and in- 
dustrial facilities. The subcommittee feels 
that it is timely to submit a summary of the 
preliminary conclusions reached by it as a 
result of this study. 


PURPOSE OF REPORT IS ANALYSIS, NOT CRITICISM 


From the beginning the subcommittee has 
given particularly close attention to the 
progress of plant disposal. The subcommittee 
is convinced that effective disposal of in- 
dustrial plants and facilities, including ma- 
chinery, is the most important aspect of sur- 
plus disposal as far as the achievement of 
the long-range objectives of the Surplus 
Property Act is concerned “to give maximum 
aid in the reestablishment of a peacetime 
economy of free, independent, private enter- 
prise, the development of the maximum of 
independent operators in trade, industry, 
and agriculture, and to stimulate full em- 
ployment; * * * to discourage monopo- 
listic practices and to strengthen and pre- 
serve the competitive position of small busi- 
ness concerns in an economy of free enter- 
prise.” 

It has been generally recognized that the 
problems connected with the disposal of con- 
sumer goods have not as yet been solved in 
spite of repeated shifts of that function from 
one disposal agency to another. On the other 
hand, the continuity with which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has discharged 
the function of plant disposal has given rise 
to the belief both within and outside of the 
Congress that substantial progress has been 
achieved in that field of surplus disposal. 
This general impression to the contrary, it 
must be confessed that the industrial plants 
of the Government are not passing into the 
hands of private industry as rapidly as could 
be desired. 

The purpose of the following appraisal is 
not to criticize the RFC or any particular 
officers of that Corporation who have been in 
charge of plant disposal, for it must be recog- 
nized that the task of passing the plants into 
private hands is one of great difficulty. The 
purpose is rather to isolate some of the fac- 
tors which may have slowed down industrial 
plant disposal and to call them to the atten- 
tion of the agencies and officials now respon- 
sible for the declaration and disposal of Gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses. 

Mistakes in surplus disposal are to be ex- 
pected, and an attempt has to be made grad- 
ually to improve our disposal machinery just 
as the procurement machinery had to go 
through several reorganizations before it 
functioned reasonably well. No criticism, 
and particularly no personal criticism, is in- 
tended by this report, particularly because 
one of the major factors contributing to the 
slow disposal of plants, as well as other sur- 
pluses, may have been the separation of pol- 
icy formulation from administration enacted 
into law by the Congress in the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act. The separation of the policy-mak- 
ing Surplus Property Administration from 
the Government agencies designated as dis- 
posal agencies followed the pattern set in the 
Contract Settlement Act and the recommen- 
dations made by Messrs. Baruch and Han- 
cock in their Report on War and Postwar 
Adjustment Policies. 
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SPEEDY DISPOSAL IS VITAL 


In his progress report for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945 to the Congress, the then Surplus 
Property Administrator W. Stuart Syming- 
ton emphasized the need for speed in the dis- 
posal of industrial plants to help stem infla- 
tion, to provide jobs for veterans and dis- 
placed war workers, and to avoid diversion of 
scarce building materials from residential to 
industrial construction. The statistics sub- 
mitted in the same report and preliminary 
figures covering the month of January 1946, 
however, indicate that industrial plant dis- 
posal is not proceeding as rapidly as could 
be desired. As of January 31, only 171 plants, 
or 11 percent, out of a total of 1,540 indus- 
trial plants capable of independent operation, 
which have already or will eventually become 
surplus, had been disposed of by sale or lease. 
Out of the 171 plants, 130 plants representing 
an investment of $181,000,000, were sold; and 
41 plants, totaling $213,000,000, were leased. 
Therefore, about 96 percent of the original 
investment of $11,200,000,000 still remains in 
the hands of the Government. 

At the rate of plant disposal achieved dur- 
ing the month of January (57 plants, rep- 
resenting an investment of $122,000,000) it 
will take a minimum of 2 years to diSpose 
of the remaining 1,369 plants by sale or lease, 
even assuming that leases may be considered 
as final disposal. If cost rather than the 
number of plants is used as a criterion of 
disposal achievement, disposal of the remain- 
ing investment of $10,800,000,000 at the Jan- 
uary rate will take approximately 7 years. 


SURPLUS DECLARATIONS ARE SLOW 


As of January 31 slightly more than one- 
third of the total number of plants which 
will eventually become surplus had been de- 
clared surplus by the owning agencies. That 
is to say only 495 plants out of 1,540, or an 
investment of $2,800,000,000 out of a total 
of $11,200,000,000, had been surrendered by 
the owning agencies to be leased or sold by 
the disposal agencies. About three-fourths of 
the 495 plants declared surplus were owned 
by Reconstruction Finance Corporation (De- 
fense Piants Division, formerly Defense Plants 
Corporation). The Army declared surplus 
107 plants, or about one-third of the num- 
ber of plants owned by it, while the Navy 
has so far declared surplus only 8 manu- 
facturing plants. 

Various reasons are assigned by the own- 
ing agencies for slow surplus declarations: 

(1) Surplus declaration procedures pre- 
scribed by the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion are still too time consuming. Origi- 
nally, they required the listing of inventories, 
stating the original cost of real estate, build- 
ings, and equipment in plants to be declared 
surplus. Subsequent revisions and simpli- 
fications are considered insufficient. 

(2) The owning agencies are frequently 
undecided as to which plants should be re- 
tained for national defense purposes. 

(3) Rapid demobilization has depleted 
personnel in the owning agencies competent 
to perform the necessary paper work. 


SLOW DECLARATIONS DELAY DISPOSALS 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 
contends that failure to declare surplus 
plants owned by it does not impede disposals. 
Being the owning as well as the disposal 
agency, the RFC can authorize plant inspec- 
tion by interested parties prior to surplus 
declaration and has on hand necessary data 





1 Throughout this report reference is made 
with respect to plant disposal to the organi- 
zation and activities of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It is too early as yet 
to appraise any organizational or procedural 
changes made with respect to plant disposal 
by War Assets Corporation, a subsidiary of 
RFC, which was designated as a disposal 
agency for capital, producers, and consumers 
goods effective January 15, 1946. 
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with respect to such plants to allow opening 
of negotiations. With respect to plants 
owned by other agencies, however, failure 
to declare surplus promptly definitely im- 
pedes disposal. Frequently inspection is 
made impossible by the owning agencies and 
insufficient data are available to RFC to con- 
duct negotiations or even open sales drives 
with respect to such plants. Irrespective, 
however, of what agency owns the plants and 
regardless of RFC’s contention, failure to de- 
clare plants surplus promptly has the tend- 
ency of postponing the assumption of full 
responsibility for disposal by the disposal 
agencies. For example, after negotiations 
for a lease for an aluminum-reduction plant 
and a roiling mill in Spokane, Wash., had 
been completed, final closing of the deal had 
to be postponed pending surplus declaration 
and public advertising of the plants. Fur- 
thermore, the statistics maintained by the 
RFC and their public statements with respect 
to disposal transactions are related primarily 
to plants already declared surplus, thus ob- 
scuring the record of accomplishments to 
date and the size of the job ahead. 


DISPOSAL ORGANIZATION IS INADEQUATE 


Bottlenecks created through indiscriminate 
centralization in the hands of a few Wash- 
ington officials of the RFC have been largely 
responsible for slowing down plant disposal. 

While RFC field agencies may conduct ne- 
gotiations, all transactions, regardless of 
size, must be submitted for approval] to the 
RFC Board. Disposal recommendations re- 
ceived from the field have to pass through an 
elaborate chain of Washington officials. This 
process has been particularly slow because 
the personnel and floor space assigned by the 
RFC to these activities has been entirely in- 
adequate. The final slow-down occurs be- 
cause, with infrequent exceptions, only two 
Officials have been designated, particularly in 
the field of general purpose plants, to present 
to the Board proposals which have been proc- 
essed through the Washington office. 

There ca be no ioubt that the RFC Board 
of Directors, with its attention concentrated, 
naturally, upon the numerous other prob- 
lems coming before it, did not give adequate 
consideration to the magnitude of the task 
of plant disposal. ‘Those on the RFC staff 
to whom the responsibility was given have 
been diligent and attentive in the perform- 
ance of their duties, but the organization it- 
self was inadequate. Under all of the cir- 


cumstances, it is surprising that the few 
people comprising the organization were able 
to handle the number of plants disposed of 


so far. 

Since the time of the RFC staff assigned to 
plant-disposal activities in Washington is 
taken up almost exclusively with day-to-day 
disposal negotiations ‘or specific plants, little 
headway has been made with the develop- 
ment of a strong sales organization and se- 
lective sales policies. 

MEDIUM-SIZED PLANTS MUST BE SOLD MORE 

QUICKLY 

For example, out of 1,540 plants which are 
capable of indepeiudent operations, 1,116 
plants each cost less than $5,000,l00, in- 
cluding land, buildings, and equipment. 
Out of these 1,116 plants, 650 are so equipped 
as to be capable of making products for which 
there is a good peacetime demand. An addi- 
tional 250 to 300 plants, each costing less than 
$5,000,000, are adaptable to the production 
of civilian-type items upon the replacement 
of special war equipment. 

Special attention must be given to the 
problem of speeding up in every possible way 
the disposal of these 500 to 950 plants. Dis- 
posal at this time of these medium-sized gen- 
eral-purpose plants can contribute greatly 
to stemming inflation, providing jobs, and 
saving scarce building materials. The prob- 
lem is (1) to what extent disposal activities 
with respect to these medium-sized plants 
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can be decentralized; (2) whether all com- 
monly used selling methods for industrial 
real property are being employed; and (3) 
to what extent an understandable reluctance 
on the part of RFC to sell these plants on a 
stripped basis (after removal of all or por- 
tions of the plant machinery) is responsible 
for disposal delays. (Stripping results in 
inconvenience to Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation since it involves moving, stor- 
ing, and disposing in several rather than one 
transaction of the machinery so removed.) 

Government restrictions placed on indus- 
trial construction for the purpose of saving 
scarce building materials and labor for resi- 
dential building will greatly increase the de- 
mand for Government-owned surplus plants 
and enhance the chance of speedy disposal 
at least of the medium-sized general-purpose 
plants. 


IMPROVED ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES ARE 
REQUIRED 


Increased decentralization of plant disposal 
activity cannot be achieved without a general 
strengthening of administrative procedures 
and practices now in effect. At present any 
appraisal of plant disposal progress is made 
difficult because of a lack of coordinated sta- 
tistical material and statistical analysis. 
This is due, in large part, to the failure on 
the part of RFC and Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration to develop standard reporting 
definitions and to utilize statistics for con- 
trolling disposal progress and developing dis- 
posal programs. 

The statistical data developed by RFC have 
instead primarily been used to prove that 
RFC is doing an outstanding job in recouping 
for the public purse a high percentage of the 
original investment. Basis for RFC’s em- 
phasis on this particular circumstance is the 
provision contained in section 2 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act which declares that it is 
one of the objectives of the act “to prevent, 
insofar as possible, unusual and excessive 
profits being made out of surplus property.” 
Undue emphasis on this particular objective, 
however, is not conducive to the development 
of a balanced industrial plant disposal pro- 
gram in line with all the stated objectives 
of the Surplus Property Act. 


BETTER USE SHOULD BE MADE OF PLANT EXPORT 
PERSONNEL 


Overemphasis on high returns on indi- 
vidual sales is paralleled by an underutiliza- 
tion of the contents of the plant reports 
submitted pursuant to section 19 of the 
Surplus Property Act and the expert person- 
nel which prepared these reports. One of 
the primary purposes of the plant reports 
which are required under section 19 is to 
insure an over-all rather than a piecemeal 
approach to plant disposal in the most im- 
portant industries in which expansion ut 
Government expense has taken place. The 
prompt and effective carrying out of the 
recommendations contained in the reports. 
unless disapproved by the Congress, is im- 
perative. If, for example, “use value” is 
stipulated in one or more reports as basis 
for plant valuation, RFC appears to run 
counter to such recommendations in con- 
sidering “reproduction value” or “modified 
reproduction value” as an important factor 
in arriving at a satisfactory sales price. 

The reports so submitted and the expert 
personnel which prepared these reports 
should constitute one of the foremost assets 
of any organization responsible for plant 
disposal. Several of these reports have been 
acclaimed as excellent industrial analyses by 
members of the particular industries con- 
cerned. The know-how acquired by the 
personnel, however. has not in many instances 
been put to the best use by the negotiators 
who have represented RFC in disposal nego- 
tiations. It may be advisable in a reorgan- 
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ization of the plant-disposal personnel to 
assure better coordination between those who 
know the industry and those who know how 
to deal with potential purchasers. In :ddi- 
tion to participating in negotiations, the ex- 
pert personnel might be used to good advan- 
age in sales drives which should be carried 
on within each of the industries on which 
reports have been filed. 


PUBLICATION OF DISPOSAL AGENCY REGULATIONS 


Decentralization of selling activity requires 
delegation of authority to field offices. This, 
in turn, entails formulation and publication 
of selling and negotiating procedures. 

Section 9 (d) of the Surplus Property Act 
requires publication in the Federal Register 
not only of the regulations of the Surplus 
Property Administration but of the imple- 
menting regulations of the disposal agen- 
cies as well. To date RFC has not formu- 
lated and publicized such regulations with 
respect to plant disposal, and considerable 
confusion exists on the part of potential pur- 
chasers as to the procedures which they must 
follow and can expect to be followed by the 
RFC with respect to plant disposal. Public 
advertising for bids, to cite only one example, 
although required by Surplus Property Regu- 
lation No. 10, is an empty gesture or even a 
perversion of the requirement if postponed 
until after the completion of negotiations 
with a given purchaser. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Executive Order 9689 of January 31, 1946, 
calls for substantial organizational changes 
which are to be completed by March 25, 1946. 
These changes should be directed toward 
the prompt improveme t of organization and 
procedures with respect to plant disposal. 
The Nation and the Congress must be assured 
that those responsible for surplus-plant dis- 
posal will make an energetic effort to achieve 
the long-range objectives stated in the Sur- 
plus Property Act. As part of this effort, the 
subcommittee recommends that considera- 
tion be given to the adoption of the follow- 
ing program: 

1. Plants must be declared surplus prompt- 
ly by the ownirg agencies. Paper work must 
be simplified to speed up surplus declara- 
tions. Failure on the part of owning agen- 
cies to declare plants surplus must be re- 
ported promptly to *he Congress in accord- 
ance Wita section 11 (c) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act. 

2. Selective disposal policies must be de- 
veloped to assure speedy disposal, particularly 
of medium-sized general-purpose plants. 
Decentralization and more aggressive and 
better-timed sales campaigns are imperative. 
Decisions to strip plants of special equipment 
must be reached quickly. 

3. Recommendations with respect to plant- 
disposal policies contained in reports sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 19 of the Surplus 
Property Act must be carried out promptly 
and effectively. 

4. Statistical analysis must be strength- 
ened to form the basis for controlling dis- 
posal progress and developing disposal pro- 
grams. 

5. Regulations with respect to sales pro- 
cedures implementing the general plant-dis- 
posal regulation prescribed by the Surplus 
Property Administrator must be formulated 
and published in the Federal Register as 
provided in section 9 (d) of the Surplus 
Property Act. 

The program outlined above is not self- 
executing and is not likely to be effective 
without continued vigilance on the part of 
the Congress. Constant surveillance over 
owning agencies in particular is required so 
that in the event of failure upon their part 
speedily to declare property surplus, Congress 
may have available full information and, 
if necessary, may act itself. To this end it 
is suggested, therefore, that the Committee 
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on Military Affairs consider the desirability 
of urging the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses to give favorable con- 
sideration to making a substantial increase 
in the meager funds now available to the 
duly appointed Surp. is Property Subcommit- 
tee for the purpcee of exercising surveillance 
over all owning and disposal agencies. The 
legislative committee having legislative jur- 
isdiction should be properly staffed and 
equipped to do its work. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. Presidenf, it 
will be remembered that when the sur- 
plus-property law was passed among the 
primary purposes that were outlined by 
Congress as a guide in the disposition 
of surplus property was the encourage- 
ment of the establishment in the United 
States of free competitive industry. The 
Congress was well aware of the fact that 
in order to win the war the people of the 
United States, through funds raised by 
taxes and by the sale of bonds, had built 
an extraordinary number of industrial 
plants. I believe that few persons in the 
United States realize that the Govern- 
ment of the United States actually owns 
more than 50 percent of all the industrial 
plant facilities in the United States. Ob- 
viously, it would be a very easy thing, 
with the Government owning such a 
tremendous amount of industrial facili- 
ties, for the Government to retain the 
ownership and engage in the operation 
of plants, but the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States have, apparently without material 
exception, been of the opinion that these 
plants should be used by free private 
competitive industry. 

The burden of the report which I am 
filing shows that to date progress in the 
disposal of these plants has been very 
slow. Probably less than 12 percent of 
all the plants owned by the Government 
have been sold or leased to date. This 
report contains certain recommendations 
with respect to the policy which should 
be followed. It also points out, in effect, 
that the Congress of the United States 
has the power to declare plants surplus. 
If the owning agencies do not act speed- 
ily enough to declare these plants sur- 
plus, and thus make them susceptible of 
sale or lease, then the Congress of the 
United States may step in and do so by 
legislative enactment. 

The committee has recommended con- 
sideration by the Appropriations Com- 
mitte and by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate of the desirability of equipping 
the Military Affairs Committee, which 
has legislative jurisdiction of this prob- 
lem, with a sufficient staff to make it 
possible for that committee constantly 
to maintain close surveillance of the 
handling of these plants by the owning 
agencies. 

I recommend to Senators an examina- 
tion of the statistics given in the report. 
In an appendix to the report will be 
found a list of all the plants which have 
been disposed of by sale or lease prior to 
January 31. I am happy to say that the 
knowledge that this report was about to 
be filed has apparently had the effect of 
stimulating some of the owning agencies 
to act in declaring plants surplus. 
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I am happy to say also that substan- 
tial progress has been made in handling 
the great and difficult problem of alumi- 
num. Before the war aluminum produc- 
tion and fabrication were practically in 
the hands of one great company. Con- 
gress thought it was desirable, in order 
to prevent the drift toward totalitarian- 
ism, to encourage competition in that 
field. Plants in Arkansas have been dis- 
posed of to the Reynolds Co., as the 

enate already knows; and I am happy 
to say that the Aluminum Co. of 
America contributed very materially to 
the successful solution of that problem. 
It cooperated with the Surplus Property 
Administration in making possible the 
sale of the Arkansas plants. 

A few moments ago I was advised by 
Colonel O’Brien, of the War Assets Cor- 
poration, that another substantial step 
toward the establishment of competition 
in the aluminum field has been taken. 
The War Assets Corporation is announc- 
ing this afternoon that the Government 
plants at Spokane—one an aluminum-re- 
duction plant and the other a sheet- 
rolling mill—have been leased for 5 years 
to the Kaiser-Frazier and the Kaiser 
Cargointerests. It seems to me that this 
anneuncement is of particular signifi- 
cance, because it means that the door 
is opening to the stimulation of produc- 
tion in a private competitive economy, 
without monopoly, which will be the sal- 
vation of the capitalistic system, and I 
firmly believe of the system of democra- 
tic government, that is to say, by. for, and 
of the people. 

I am very happy indeed to have the 
opportunity this afternoon to announce 
the disposal of those plants, because now 
we have three large and efficient pro- 
ducers in the aluminum industry, a con- 
dition which has not heretofore existed. 
It demonstrates that the disposal of the 
tremendous plants owned by the Gov- 
ernment and built by the people of the 
United States can be carried on in such 
a way as to stimulate a free economy. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktry] 
I wish to state that it is the purpose not 
to consider legislation tomorrow, but the 
Senate will meet tomorrow, when the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] will read the Fare- 
well Address of George Washington. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

SXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 
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Vivian B. Collins for appointment as State 
director of selective service for Florida under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 22, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 21 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons to be for- 
eign-service officers, unclassified, vice con- 
suls of career, and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Robert W. Adams, of Texas. 

Edward W. Clark, of New Jersey. 

Richard M. Herndon, of Pennsyivania. 

William K. Leonhart, of West Virginia. 

James V. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Lee E. Metcalf, of Texas. 

Joseph J. Montllor, of New York. 

Edwin C. Rendall, of Illinois. 

Maicoim Toon, of Massachusetts. 

Kinsley Twining, of New York. 

Alfred W. Wells, of New York. 

Gordon J. Wright, of Oregon. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Raymond V. Bowers for appointment as 
Assistant Chief, Research and Statistics Di- 
vision, national headquarters, Selective Serv- 
ice System, under the provisions of section 
10 (a) (3) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended. 

Compensation for the position of Assistant 
Chief, Research and Statistics Division, na- 
tional headquarters, Selective Service Sys- 
tem, will be at the rate of $6,230 per annum. 

Philip H. Bartholomew for appointment as 
State medical advisor for Nebraska, under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of }940, as 
amended. 

Compensation for the position of State 
medical adviser for Nebraska, will be at the 
rate of $5,180 per annum. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt to be a lieutenant 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the ist day of March 1946. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

Admiral Russell R. Waesche, United States 
Coast Guard, to be placed on the retired list 
of the Coast Guard with the rank of admiral, 
effective the Ist day of January 1946, pursu- 
ant to section 4 of the act approved the 21st 
day of March, 1945 (Public Law 20, 79th 
Cong.). 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

GEORGIA 

Ovendar L. Webb., Lenox, Ga., in place of 
R. B. Allen, transferred. 


KANSAS 
Kenneth L. Kincheloe, Centerville, Kans. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MARYLAND 
Margaret S. Cross, Queenstown, 
place of M. C. Bishop, resigned. 


Md., in 
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NEW YORK 
Elsie B. Henderson, Circleville,N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Fannie S. Raymond, Yaphank, N. Y., in 

place of M. A. Scesny, resigned. 
OHIO 

Lucy M. Dye, East Springfield, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Robert G. Clark, South Vienna, Ohio., in 
place of W. C. Ray, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph F. Moran, Chinchilla, Pa., in place 
of A. S. Maynard, retired. 

Andrew T. Ofsonka, East Vandergrift, Pa., 
in place of Stella Yakowonis, resigned. 

Hugh W. Billingsley, Flourtown, Pa., in 
place of C. V. Finley, resigned. 

Leon R. Leddy, Port Clinton, Pa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Almeda K. Francisco, St. Petersburg, Pa., 
in place of M. F. Ritts, retired. 

VIRGINIA 

B. Frank May, Falls Church, Va., in place 
of C. M. Sale, transferred. a 

Charles B. Lovelace, South Boston, Va., in 
place of E. S. Slate, deceased. 


Office 


Office 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 21 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Paul A. Porter to be Administrator, Off 
of Price Administration. 





iOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 21, 1916 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Saviour of the world, the hope of 
every nation, grant that we may live gen- 
erously each day for the good of others. 
Only when we breathe the spirit of the 
Golden Rule will the world become new. 
In the sacred name of liberty, in the 
cause of human brotherhood, deliver us 
from looking through the distorted glass 
of self-love and self-interest. O crown 
our souls with the loyal and helpful 
things which make life sweet and fair, 
blest with the sustaining power of re- 
ligious faith, whose need we shall never 
outgrow until we outgrow temptation and 
sorrow. Thou who didst touch this earth 
with Thy holy feet and made a Sacra 
ment of labor, O help us to look up and 
heed the old injunction tliat man shail 
not live by bread alone. Allow no con- 
dition or circumstance to embitter or 
rend our hearts; by sympathy we sha!! 
win, and by forgiveness we shall conquer. 
In the name of Him who loved even H 
enemies, Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair prefe: 
not to recognize Members for 1-minut¢ 
speeches today. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 

permission to extend his 


remarks in the 
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Recorp and include an address by Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include two editorials, 
one from the Chicago Daily News of 
February 19, 1946, entitled “Brother- 
hood” and the other one entitled “We 
Need Bomb Control.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did I understand the 
distinguished Speaker to say there would 
be no l-minute speeches today? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated 
that he preferred not to recognize Mem- 
bers for that purpose today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the British 
loan. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a resolution passed 
by the Wilmington Grange. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include some newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered by Hon. Loth- 
rop Stoddard over the radio on February 
17, 1946. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement and a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. JACKSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include a 
newspaper editorial. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include a 
brief statement regarding defense hous- 
ing and the disposal of surplus property 
to veterans. 


AMENDMENT TO NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 530, Rept. No. 1593), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the Dill 
(H. R. 4761) to amend the National Housing 
Act by adding thereto a new title relating to 
the speculation and excessive profits in the 
sale of housing, and to insure the availability 
of real estate for housing purposes at fair 
and reasonable prices, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
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to exceed one day, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question sha-l be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND EXPAN- 
SION OF SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker. I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3370) to 
provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Speaker, I 


{Roll No. 27] 
Adams Douglas, Il. Patterson 
Angell Eberharter Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin, Md. Ervin Peterson, Ga. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fisher Pfeifer 
Barry Flood Randolph 
Beall Gathings Reed, N. Y. 
Bolton Harness,Ind. Rich 
Brooks Hart Robertson, Va. 
Buckley Hartley Robinson, Utah 
Canfield Hays Roe, N. Y. 
Case, N. J. Hendricks Schwabe, Okla. 
Chapman Heselton Short 
Chenoweth Holifield Simpson, Pa. 
Chiperfield Hook Starkey 
Clason Jennings Sumner, Ill. 
Cole, Kans. Kelly, Il. Taylor 
Cole, N. Y. Kerr Thom 
Colmer Landis Thomas, N. J. 
Courtney Lane Vursell 
Crosser Luce West 
Curley Lynch Winter 
Daughton, Va. McGregor Zimmerman 
Dawson Merrow 
De Lacy Norton 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND EXPAN- 

SION OF SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3370) 
providing for a permanent school-lunch 
program participated in by the Federal 
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Government, with Mr. Jackson in the 
chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN | to strike 
out title II be concluded in 30 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia {[Mr. FLANNAGAN}. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentieman from Ohio (Mr. 
SMITH]. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANNA- 
GAN], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, who yesterday made the 
statement that the American Medical 
Association has endorsed this school- 
lunch program. Ido not know what the 
gentleman was reading from when he 
made that statement, but I took the 
trouble to investigate this matter and I 
learn that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has not at any time taken any 
official action on any of the school-lunch 
bills. 
The authority for my statement is Dr. 
Joseph FP. Lawrence, director, Washing- 
ton office, American Medical Association, 
who, at my request to obtain the facts, 
telephoned to the American Medical 
Association headquarters in Chicago yes- 
terday afternoon and this is what he re- 
ported to me. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. All I know is that 
the Parent-Teachers Association fur- 
nished me with that endorsement. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is not the 
endorsement of the American Medical 
Association. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. It was the endorse- 
ment of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Did that organi- 
zation state that the American Medica! 
Association endorsed this program. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. It did. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It actually did. 
Then the gentleman will grant that it 
was wrong in that statement? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will grant any- 
thing but that. I believe that they did. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
believes they did, but he has no official 
record of it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. 
get the record. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
thinks he can get the record that the 
American Medical Association endorsed 
this program? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not think 
there is any question about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Notwithstanding 
the fact as I have presented it, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia insists that the 
American Medical Association endorsed 
the Federal school-lunch program. This, 
it seems to me, is most remarkable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, title I of 
this bill, as has been pointed out several 


Well, I think I can 
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times, makes permanent the school- 
lunch program with which we have had 
10 years of experience, and we know what 
we are doing. 

Title II sets up a new program different 
from anything we have ever had before, 
and the committee report on page 2, at 
the end of the first paragraph, says so 
frankly. It says: 

The background and experience of the 
United States Office of Education are thus 
also directed toward the support of the pro- 
gram for the first time. 


Careful reading of the bill reveals that 
this “support” can become, in essence, 
direction of the program. 

The most dangerous part of title II is 
section 204. Let me read the essential 
part of it: 

Whenever the Commissioner— 


That is the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion— 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, 
finds that with respect to money paid to the 
State under this title there is a failure to 
comply substantially with any provision re- 
quired by section 203 (a) to be included in 
the plan, the Commissioner shall notify 
such State agency that further payments 
will not be made to the State until he is 
satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. 


Thus a State cannot get its money un- 
less it first of all satisfies the Commis- 
sioner here in Washington. 

Again, in title I there is a specific pro- 
hibition in section 107 that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall not “impose any re- 
quirement with respect to administra- 
tion, teaching personnel, curriculum, in- 
struction, methods of instruction, or ma- 
terials of instruction of any school,” but 
that prohibition is omitted from title II 
dealing with the new functions to be 
given to the Office of Education. 

I am perfectly willing to give the 
$15,000,000 directly to the State educa- 
tional agencies for them to use in pro- 
moting, stimulating, developing, super- 
vising, and directing this program as 
they see fit and in improving education 
with respect to nutrition, dietetics, and 
so forth; but I am not willing to give 
50 cents to the United States Office of 
Education for it to use in carrying out 
such programs. 

For years such attempts to get the 
United States Office of Education into 
the public school system have been con- 
tinuously opposed by the Committee on 
Education. This is an attempt to get it 
in via the Committee on Agriculture. I 
am opposed to giving any Federal agency 
power or supervision over our school sys- 
tem for any purpose or in any form, in- 
cluding hot school lunches. 

The surest safeguard against ever los- 
ing our essential liberties is to keep the 
Federal Government from ever getting 
the slightest control over our churches 
and our schools—that is, over the hearts 
and minds of our children. - 

Deplorable and dangerous as are in- 
adequate food and inddequate education, 
far more dangerous is controlled educa- 
tion. Title II could make possible a step 
in that direction, I want to vote to con- 
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tinue the school-lunch program but I can 
do so only if title II is stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Rosertson]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in support 
of this amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN]. If title II is stricken from 
the bill, with good conscience, I could 
vote for the remainder of the bill. I hope 
this Congress will strike title II from the 
bill. 

I favor the school-lunch program, but 
it must forever remain free from Fed- 
eral direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, title IT 
is not essential to the school-lunch pro- 
gram as it has been carried on hereto- 
fore. There are, in my judgment, many 
grounds of valid objection to the provi- 
sions of title II. I feel that the chances 
of the enactment of the legislation 
would be materially improved if title IT 
should be stricken from the bill, and I 
hope that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust 
H. ANDRESEN] will be adopted. I believe 
that the majority of the membership of 
this House would like to see this program 
continued substantially in the same way 
that it has been carried on for 10 years, 
and I think the effect of striking out 
title II would tend to bring about that 
result, so I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH |}. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of what transpired yesterday and in view 
of the statement of the gentleman who 
preceded me, I think it will be for the 
best interests of all concerned that we 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota to strike out 
title II. In that way we can eliminate 
some of the opposition that comes from 
those who are insisting upon States’ 
rights. 

Opposition based on some idea that 
this bill infringes on States’ rights does 
not exactly ring true. We have appro- 
priated billions of dollars for agricultural 
assistance to the States, and we heard 
nothing then about threats to States’ 
rights. We have made appropriations 
for farm highways, secondary roads, 
community canning plants, to improve 
creeks, for flood control, to prevent soil 
erosion, to bring electricity to the farms, 
to feed hay to elk and deer and corn to 
migratory birds, for irrigation and recla- 
mation projects and for dams, for ferti- 
lizer, and even for aiding in the cost of 
labor. Most of these appropriations 
have been on the same kind of cost-shar- 
ing basis that is provided in this bill to 
feed little children. Some have been 
outright grants or clear nonparticipating 
appropriations. We have authorized 
low-interest loans for farm land banks 
and mortgage banks, for factories and 
businesses, for home builders and home 
buyers, we have provided for river and 
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harbor improvements, military posts, and 
what have you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
large cities represented here which have 
never received any direct benefit from 
these millions upon millions of dollars 
appropriated for aid to all the States. 
Yet we have never raised the issue of 
States’ rights against these many bene- 
fits. We have believed, in fact, that these 
appropriations, made directly to aid 
agriculture or the national rural com- 
munity, have been of benefit to the whole 
Nation. 

It seems to me, sometimes, that the 
gentlemen who have such reverence for 
States’ rights only remember that rever- 
ence when human rights are in question. 
When we are considering legislation or 
appropriations to benefit property rights, 
they do not seem to think of States’ 
rights; but when we are talking about a 
bill to make it possible to make better 
citizens by feeding them while they are 
children, and by teaching them about 
food values and food preparation, this 
States’-rights issue suddenly becomes 
very important. It seems to me that the 
people of our Nation are our greatest re- 
source and we should do everything we 
can to make stronger and healthier 
people. 

We have aided the corn growers, the 
tobacco growers, the cotton growers, the 
peanut growers, the cattle growers, and 
even the cattle feeders. 

But when it comes to feeding hungry 
children on the city streets, or in village 
lanes, and providing aid in procurement 
of nourishing food for them, then this 
argument of States’ rights is dragged out, 
dusted off, and brought on the floor. 

I remember when, under a Republican 
administration, the great Republican 
depression was just beginning to show 
signs of being on its way, and we appro- 
priated approximately $50,000,000 to help 
feed cattle and hogs and sheep in 
drought-stricken sections of the country. 
Crop conditions improved and it was not 
necessary to expend the money for its 
original purpose. Then those deplorable 
conditions came upon us; people were 
hungry, for they were out of a job and 
had no money. Some of us made an ef- 
fort to use that great fund, intended to 
be used for cattle and swine, for the 
benefit of the people. We were turned 
down. Then and now, there are some 
who are more interested in livestock than 
in people. 

For the sake of the argument I will 
concede that the children of large cities 
are in the greatest need of this aid and 
to that extent will be the most benefit- 
ed; and perhaps there are more of them. 
But is it not true that only five States— 
New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan—pay into the Federal 
Treasury more than half of all Federal 
tax collections? Yes, Mr. Chairman; it is 
true, as shown by the report of 1943 tax 
collections in table 282 of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States; and so I 
insert at this point, as part of my re- 
marks, a portion of that table showing 
Federal income tax collections in 1943, 
the latest year available, by States. 
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[From Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1944-45, H. Doc. No. 38] 
No. 282.—Internal revenue receipts, by States 
and Territories 
[All figures in thousands} 








Fiscal year 1943 








Division, State, or Territory 








Total, Income 
1943 ! taxes, 1943 
Total....-....----------| 22,371,386 | 10, 464, 769 
New Engiand................. 1, 648, 954 793, 951 
Maine_-_..- ieetbaien tes. 71,115 39, 079 
New Hampshire --...-..- 42, 083 23, 139 
WORE hcckacdsiannd 32, 143 13, 577 
Massachusetts -..........- 800, 562 423, 455 
Rhode Island. ............ 156, 600 66, 468 
Connecticut......-.....-.- 546, 451 228, 233 
Middle Atlantic........2..... 7, 157, 329 2, 293, 251 
IN MN go al 4, 348, 369 2, 025, 623 
Pe SEN a wacace saccade. 801, O91 370, 060 
Pennsylvania. ............! 2,007, 869 897, 568 
East North Central..-_.-- _...| 5,652, 804 2, 744, 908 
SN See ee | 1,625, 956 881, 316 
ear ie 497, 623 205, 186 
I a a ea 1, 880, 689 878, 726 
i 1, 187, 971 604, 474 
W iseonsin.- LAS * 400, 656 175, 205 
West North Central._..._--- 1, 286, 578 676, 146 
Minnesota-_..- ddan 306, 702 160, 702 
Sr co 137, 695 89, 003 
Missouri. _---- 540, 306 249, 925 
North Dakota 15, 946 11, 746 
South Dakota__. 16, 585 | 10, 891 
pines "5330.55 105, 302 53, O58 
A i i es ees 164, (42 100, 821 
BOWER: BUMNNS os wocepaenuewan 2, 700, 255 995, 619 
Ppaenes 2... cadesne 315, 308 147, 228 
Maryland ‘ ere) 422, 740 | 192, 642 
District of Columbia 7 165, 932 107, 252 
Virginia... - | 563, 524 128, 797 
West Virginia god 99, 618 52, 617 
North Carolina......---..- 672, 382 125, 358 
South Carolina......--.-- 105, 881 43, 433 
SOONER... wo conse edanilese 198, 979 107, 009 


a 155, 890 
East South Central. .......... 774, O89 
RN esate 420, 607 
IIE i tenis: hittcttined 1612, 141 
SN ng esa te 142, 431 
DR. 23. ckécewns 48, 911 
West South Central_....-....- 912, 980 
I cintnisincnctibonawn 
I nk oh acamnknens 
Okishoma_.. 


91, 284 
278, 912 
84, 421 
047 
, 112 





el | 536, 113 
Mountain 


I Se 31, 010 
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ge ae ae 16, 598 
| it 117, 562 
New Mexico.............- 19, 10€ 
he 33, 488 
WMS. ook se as ake eat 45, 409 
NINE cs cecisiscdiade 21, 920 
ih ed 1, 828, 883 
Washington............-.- 287, 026 
Ba | 130, 530 
Coliferuia onc ccncuuncoe } 1,411,327 | 
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1 Includes excess profits. 


Mr. Chairman, like all the other gentle- 
men here I have received hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of letters from all over the 
United States urging passage of this bill. 
They came from 42 of the 48 Sfates, from 
civic clubs; city, county, and State offi- 
cials:; from welfare and social and edu- 
cational workers; from school children 
and their teachers. 

I should like to insert many of these 
in the Recorp, but in the interest of sav- 
ing space I will mention only a few. Let 
me draw the attention of the House to 
the endorsement given the bill by the 
National Farmers Union, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the 
National Grange. ‘These farm organiza- 
tions realize that originally the school- 
lunch program was designed to help take 
from the glutted granaries of the Nation 
the agricultural commodities people 
could not buy and put them in the hun- 
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gry stomachs of children who had no 
money. The children got food; the 
farmers got cash. Some of the farm 
representatives seem to have forgotten 
that today. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I want to insert 
the text of a letter from a big business 
organization with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, the Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
of America. Here is what the president, 
Mr. Frank J. Grimes, said in his letter 
to me: 


Drar Mr. SapatH: There is a piece of leg- 
islation coming up within the next week or 
two that is of the utmost importance. 

I refer to school-lunch bill, H. R. 3370. 

I strongly urge your support of this school- 
lunch bill, making the appropriation $100,- 
000,000. This school-lunch program confers 
more direct benefit to children in every com- 
munity than anything our Government is 
now doing. 

A poll taken in any congressional district 
of Illinois would indicate that the people 
themselves are overwhelmingly in favor of 
this legislation. This is one piece of im- 
portant and beneficial legislation on which 
all Members of Congress, regardless of party, 
should unite and unanimously approve. 

Congress has very little opportunity to do 
something of direct and lasting benefit for 
the children of our country. Here is the 
opportunity, and I do hope that we can ob- 
literate party lines in doing something for 
these boys and girls. 

Very truly yours, 
J. FRANK GRIMES, 
President. 


A few days ago we heard from our 
honored and kindly majority leader about 
the wonderful work being done in the 
stockyards district of Chicago, where 
100,000 people live. Ihave a splendid and 
thoughtful letter from the Reverend 
Roman Berendt, school-lunch chairman 
of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council, which is the organization of 
which the famous and beloved Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil is honorary director. 
The letter is, unfortunately, too long for 
quotation. 

But here, Mr. Chairman, is a letter 
from Paul A. Wobus, director of the 
southeast Ozark area for the Save the 
Children Federation, which shows that it 
is not just the city children who need the 
hot lunches. Mr. Wobus writes from 
Manchester, Mo., and I cannot resist 
quoting some parts of it: 


The hot-lunch program means more to the 
children of the Ozarks than I can say. There 
have just come to me two letters from schools 
we are sponsoring, stating how much the 
lunches are helping the children. The teach- 
er of Hogan School writes, “The children are 
so happy to have lunches now.” We helped 
Hogan start lunches on January 21. 

The teacher of Bartlett School, Shannon 
County, writes: “I know that many of the 
pupils attend school without the benefit of a 
nutritious breakfast, and in a few cases, no 
breakfast at all.” 

Wherever there is a hot-lunch program, 
teachers are emphatic in their praise of it, 
for it not only makes for improved health 
but increases their alertness and response. 
School attendance is more nearly perfect in 
schools which have hot lunches. 

It would be a dire calamity to close the 
school lunchrooms for lack of funds, but that 
will happen unless there is an appropriation 
made by Congress. Most Ozark schools could 
not have a lunch program without Federal 
aid. 
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William E. Coates, head of the New- 
berry Avenue center in my district, wired 
me: 

Children of your district need the school- 
lunch program. Please support H. R. 3370. 


John T. Bernard, former Congressman, 
now director of political action for a big 
union, telegraphed: 

Our children’s health must be protected 


and improved. Strongly urge you to fight 
and vote for school-lunch bill. 


I will quote no further; but I want to 
mention, from the scores of organiza- 
tions that wrote me urging the passage of 
this legislation, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, from Chicago; the 
Council of Churches of Buffalo; Save the 
Children Federation of New York; Texas 
State Teachers Association; National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; National 
School Lunchroom Conference; Chi- 
cago Board of Education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, from the 
words that have been uttered in the 3 
days of debate on this question one would 
come to the conclusion that this is a new 
venture in Government. In West Vir- 
ginia the hot school-lunch program has 
been in operation for the past 9 years. 
The people who are administering it, the 
members of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the home-demonstration 
agents, are such a high class of citizens 
that I would be willing to entrust this 
program to them without any amend- 
ments to the bill as introduced. I am 
for the bill as introduced, and I will be 
for it even if it is amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CoLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am for a hot school-lunch pro- 
gram. I want to vote for legislation to 
provide a hot school-lunch program, but 
I cannot vote for the legislation now 
before the House if title II is permitted 
to remain in this bill. I know that there 
are many others on both sides of the aisle 
who feel as I do, and I do not believe 
this bill will pass unless title II is stricken 
from it. 

The time has come for us to get rid of 
Government bureaus rather than create 
new ones. Title II of this bill creates a 
new agency in the Bureau of Education. 
It authorizes an appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 a year to enable the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator to carry out its pro- 
visions. It provides $175,000 a year to 
cover the cost of the new agency it cre- 
ates. Scores of additional high-paid em- 
Ployees will be added to the pay roll 
under its provisions. 

Furthermore—and this is a most dan- 
gerous provision—under this title the 
Commissioner of Education can pass 
judgment on every State plan and grant 
no funds to any State untikits plan has 
received his approval. In other words, 
he can in effect dictate the terms of any 
State plan by refusing to approve it un- 
til his terms are met. The only review 
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of his decision is by appeal to the United 
States District Court as provided in sec- 
tion 204 of this title. In my opinion, title 
II would open the door to Federal control 
of the educational system of our States, 
and this is one thing that we must always 
prevent. 

I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. FERNANDEZ}. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday we listened to a great deal of 
arzcument on the Powell amendment, 
which prohibits any discrimination on 
penalty of losing the right to lunch-pro- 
gram money. I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to express myself on that amend- 
ment so I take this opportunity in the 
2 minutes allotted to me of speaking on 
that amendment rather than with ref- 
erence to Title II. I voted against the 
Powell amendment yesterday and I hope 
to have the opportunity of voting against 
it again today. For 10 years my State 
has distributed these funds equitably 
and without the slightest objectionable 
discrimination. I say objectionable dis- 
crimination because in my State we do 
have certain sections that have many 
low income people of a class which some 
people are pleased to denominate a 
minority. My State, not having enough 
money, has discriminated at times in 
favor of those people, and I am sure that 
is true in other States, for human nature 
and human compassion are the same 
everywhere. The Powell amendment 
makes it impossible to do so. Further- 
more, if there should be objectionable 
discrimination we punish, as the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut so well said 
yesterday, we punish the wrong people— 
we punish the children. I hope that on 
passage of the bill the Powell amend- 
ment is stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. STEWartT]}. 

Mr. STEWART. Unless the amend- 
ment to strike title II is adopted and the 
Powell-Folger amendment is rejected, I 
cannot support this bill. If title IT is left 
in this bill, it will put the nose of the Fed- 
eral Government under the tent, so to 
speak, giving them entree toward pre- 
scribing policies and curricula of our 
State schools. If the Powell-Folger 
amendment is adopted, those in author- 
ity could say that Oklahoma was not eli- 
gible for school-lunch funds because we 
maintain separate schools for Negroes, 
thereby discriminating because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

I have always favored hot lunches as 
we have had them heretofore, but when it 
comes to the point of Congress saying we 
have to have schools where all races can 
attend, you will just have to leave me out 
because I refuse to go along. 

I agree with the school of thought that 
the word “discrimination,” as used in 
the Powell-Folger amendment, is broad 
enough to destroy the Oklahoma sep- 
arate school system. I know how a lot 
of things have been muddled up here in 
Washington. A board could be appoint- 
ed to administer this school-lunch pro- 
gram on the order of the Fair Employ- 
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ment Practice Commission which was 
made up of a minority group whose func- 
tion was to deal with the whole people. 
Oklahoma is a big taxpayer and main- 
tains adequate schools and ample money 
to where the Negro ean enroll outside of 
the State in any institution of higher 
learning where a single school system is 
in vogue. At present there is no racial 
question in Oklahoma and there is no 
sense in stirring up trouble by the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary de- 
fines discrimination as “That which dis- 
criminates; a mark of distinction; to 
separate by discerning differences; to 
distinguish, as ‘to discriminate the goats 
from the sheep.’” I am interpreting the 
amendment to mean what it says and 
that is before the States that have sep- 
arate schools receive any of this fund, 
they will have to do away with a separate 
school system and love of public office is 
not sufficient for me to say to the people 
of my State: “You may participate in 
school-lunch funds but you might have to 
adopt a single school system to where 
the white children and Negro children 
will have to go to school together, before 
you can qualify.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lemxe}. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
free lunches for children in schools. I 
am sorry that in this bill some political 
propaganda has been incorporated. It 
has no business in the school-lunch pro- 
gram. I hope that that issue will some 
day be fought out without making the 
children the vehicle with which to write 
it into law. 

So far as I am concerned I believe in 
the school-lunch program. I come from 
a State that has had from its very in- 
ception free education. I believe these 
lunches should be given regardless of how 
wealthy or how poor the parents may be. 

On the other hand, I am not over- 
exercised about what the medical asso- 
ciation may say or may not say, because 
I know what the medical association does 
not know would write many more books 
than what they do know. They are no 
more infallible than my own profession— 
the legal fraternity. Both of these are 
great professions. They have done a 
great deal to make life worth while, but 
there is plenty of room for improvement. 

I am sure the medical association 
knows less about how to feed and bring 
up children than the parents of the chil- 
dren. I know that in spite of them, you 
find scrawny and undernourished chil- 
dren in the homes of the wealthy just as 
often as you do in the homes of the poor. 
The idea of always telling somebody what 
he ought to do or what he ought not to 
do-is foolish. It is not for the best in- 
terest of the people of this Nation. 

I am in favor of school lunches, but 
I am against the extension of bureauc- 
racy. Therefore, I shall support the 
elimination of title IT. I feel the time has 
come when we should permit the people 
who have the responsibility of bringing 
up children to do so in their own way. 
I certainly am opposed to building up an 
educational bureaucracy—a bureaucracy 
that would attempt to direct the think- 
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ing of the people of the United States— 
a bureaucracy that would prescribe the 
rules and regulations, how children 
should be dressed, or how they should 
eat, or how their lunches should be pre- 
pared. We have had enough experience 
with bureaucracy. 

We have heard a lot of exaggerated 
statements of the benefits of these 
lunches. It has been claimed that chil- 
dren have gained 14 pounds in a few 
weeks. These statements are so wild and 
far from the facts that they become 
ridiculous. Let us keep our balance and 
give the school children hot lunches, but 
knowing at the same time that that is 
not the cure-all, and remembering that 
there will still be, in spite of free lunches, 
scrawny and undernourished children, 
not because they have not enough to eat, 
but because their bodies do not assimilate 
the food they do eat. The trouble is not 
with the food but with its assimilation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
how many Members realize what a seri- | 
ous thing the Department of Education 
is in taking over the educational system 
of the country. Those who do not should 
obtain and read the 1944 report of the 
Commissioner of Education and should 
look at the Budget submission for 1946 
for that same organization. They would 
then realize what a danger it is to have 
the Federal Government allocating 
funds to the school systems, and how 
they are planning to get control of that 
whole picture. To my mind it is a men- 
ace to the public school system of 
America. 

My people had school lunches long be- 
fore there was any Federal distribution. 
They can have school lunches without it. 
I believe every other State government 
can afford it better than the Federal 
Government. 

I hope this amendment is adopted, and 
that the bill itself will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
there seems to be so much misapprehen- 
sion as to what is contained in title II of 
this bill. All I can ask is that every 
Member carefully read title IT and then 
decide for himself if there is anything in 
it which would bring about control of 
education in the States by the United 
States Office of Education. 

You have exactly the same provision 
in that title that you have in the case of 
every other Federal-aid project. Some- 
body in Washington must decide wheth- 
er or not the requirements for Federal 
aid have been met. There is no one on 
this floor who is more opposed to Federal 
aid to education than I. My constituents 
know that I have consistently opposed it. 
My school people know it. I would not 
for a moment support this biil or any 
other bill that contained the least sem- 
blance of Federal control over education. 
This bill has nothing in it which would 
give the Commissioner of Education any 
opportunity to control education in the 
States. 
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T am particularly interested in title II 
because I want to see the little commu- 
nity schools get the benefits of this bill. 
In the large cities the large school sys- 
tems do not need the provisions of title 
II. They are able to get the equipment. 
They are able to get instructors. They 
are able to carry on the program. But 
this $15,000,000 in title II is set up par- 
ticularly to enable the small communi- 
ties, who cannot furnish that service and 
who do not have the equipment, to par- 
ticipate in the program. I hope that 
those representing the cities and the 
larger communities will not deprive the 
smaller schools of an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the program by voting title IZ 
out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wocp]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, Daniel 
Webster once said that the strength of 
the Nation depends not upon the abun- 
dance of its revenue, nor upon the 
strength of its fortifications, nor upon 
the beauty of its public buildings, but it 
consists in the number of its cultivated 
citizens of enlightenment and charac- 
ter—here is to be found its chief strength 
and =4al power. A glance down the long 
¥Sta of human progress reveals the pro- 
found truthfulness of that utterance. 
How best to develop the highest degree 
of intelligence and character in the fu- 
ture citizens of America should challenge 
the earnest and nonpartisan thought and 
action of every Member of this body who 
is charged with the responsibility of for- 
mulating the rules which govern the con- 
duct. protect the civil rights, and promote 
the progress of the people of this Re- 
public. There will be, I believe, no con- 
troversy with an assertion that this ob- 
jective may be achieved only by mak- 
ing available to the youths of our genera- 
tion every means within our power to 
enable them to obtain the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency, both mentally 
and physically. In this process it must 
be admitted that the development of 
strong bodies is no less important than 
the development of trained minds. That 
in many sections of America there exist 
economic conditions which are daily de- 
priving countless thousands of our youths 
of the opportunity of such development 
is a truth that has gone unchallenged on 
this floor in 3 days of debate on this legis- 
lation. That this condition can and will 
be improved by the continued participa- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the financing of the school-lunch 
program is a truth which I maintain can- 
not be successfully disputed. 

Entertaining, as I do, a most profound 
conviction of these truths, and on ac- 
count of my own personal experience as 
a youth, realizing the tragic difficulties 
with which many of our less fortunate 
children are confronted in their struggle 
for a place in the sunshine of equal op- 
portunity, I have a most compelling de- 
sire to lend my support to a continuation 
of Federal participation in the school- 
lunch program. Profound, however, as 
is that desire, I cannot gratify it at the 
price called for under the terms of the 
so-called Powell amendment, adopted by 
the committee on yesterday. Let me re- 
mind you again of this provision: “No 
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funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any 
State or school if in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title it makes any dis- 
crimination because of the race, creed, 
color, or national origin of the children.” 

When a representative of the Thirteen 
Original Sovereign States of America 
formulated our Federal Constitution, 
they delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment only limited power, specifically 
enumerated, and as specifically reserved 
to the several States all other powers. 
The right to establish and control a sys- 
tem of public education is not a power so 
delegated to the Central Government, 
and is therefore reserved to the States. 
The growth and development of our sys- 
tem of public education has been fraught 
with many difficulties. From the begin- 
ning of the few community schools the 
system has gradually extended to town- 
ships and municipalities, then to counties 
and States, and at each step it was met 
with the same arguments of resistance as 
have been advanced here during these 
deliberations. In the beginning of the 
system, public funds were made available 
to pay only a portion of the compensation 
of the instructors. The system has 
gradually grown until today public funds 
are defraying not only all the compensa- 
tion of instructors but the cost of erect- 
ing and maintaining buildings and facili- 
ties for housing, as well as transportation 
of the children. Even textbooks and 
other material and equipment are paid 
from public funds. Can it be seriously 
contended that the building of strong 
bodies is less important than these 
services? 

Of course, it is vehemently contended 
by those who oppose this program here 
that this question of youth training and 
development is purely local. May I in- 
quire just how localit is? We boast that 
we are all ciitzens of one Nation, in- 
divisible. Certainly the destiny of the 
Nation must be measured by the stand- 
ard of the citizens of tomorrow, who are 
the youths of today. Is it not important, 
then, that we continue to make available 
to this important program the money 
called for in this bill. It is an insignifi- 
cant sum compared to what we are ex- 
pending for temporal things. Further- 
more, in making it available, is it fair to 


circumscribe its use by language so gen- * 


eral and uncertain that its bureaucratic 
construction may be a matter of conjec- 
ture to each of us. 

In a society so complex and divergent 
in its nature as that of the various sec- 
tions of America, it is utterly impossible 
to formulate any rule or set of rules by 
which the various educational systems 
in every section can be governed and 
controlled without bringing about such 
tragic dislocations in our social and do- 
mestic structure as to endanger the very 
foundation of our Government, and yet 
that is exactly what this amendment will 
do. It has been said by the sponsor of 
this amendment, and by some who have 
accepted it, that it neither adds to nor 
detracts from the provisions of the bill. 
If this be true, then pray why write it 
into the bill at all? Let us not be misled 
by these protestations of the innocence 
of its provisions. The term “discrimi- 


nate” is a term which can be construed 
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to meet the whims of the construing au- 
thorities, who, in this instance, will be 
some department head here in Washing- 
ton, who may have no knowledge of or 
sympathy with the local problems of any 
section of America. On this question of 
a construction of the term “discrimi- 
nate,” the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court affecting the seg- 
regation of races on railway trains is 
most illuminating. 

Whether wittingly or unwittingly, I 
charge that the sponsor of this amend- 
ment is being used by the enemies of 
this legislation for the purpose of sabo- 
taging this bill. To leave to bureau- 
cratic interpretation the term “discrim- 
ination” holls so great a danger, that 
many States will be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the bill while being taxed to 
finance the program, that many sincere 
advocates of the program cannot sup- 
port the bill as thus amended. It has 
been repeatedly said here, without a sin- 
gle voice being lifted in contradiction, 
that in the 10 years of the life of this 
program, not one charge of discrimina- 
tion has been made anywhere. Why, 
then, I ask in utmost sincerity, should 
we suddenly anticipate that there is such 
imminent danger. of discrimination as 
to require the inclusion of this provision 
which, in my opinion, sounds the death 
knell of the entire program? Would it 
not be more in keeping with a proper dis- 
charge of our responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the youths of this generation to 
strike from the bill this pernicious pro- 
vision and extend the program without 
bitterness or strife, or sectional animos- 
ity, and with the consciousness that we 
are thus striving to merit the approba- 
tion of the Messiah, “Inasmuch as you 
have done it unto the least of these’? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voorntis] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, although I agree with the in- 
terpretation of title II and the argument 
that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore] has just made, it is title I that 
contains the heart of this bill. In the 
brief time I have, I am going to make an 
appeal for a vote in favor of that part 
of the bill, regardless of what the House 
decides to do about title IT. 

I have all kinds of evidence before me. 
I offer you just one piece of it. In one 
school, where the school lunch was put 
into effect, the children of that school 
gained, on an average, 14 pounds in the 
3 months thereafter. They needed it. 
It did them great good. It was part of 
a sound educational program, because, 
without the physical and mental stamina 
which the lunch gave them, they could 
not take full advantage of the public 
education that was offered. 

Mr. Chairman, we could well take our 
cue from certain basic moral principles. 
The one from which I take my cue on 
this bill is this: I believe it is wrong for 
us to waste food as long as there are chil- 
dren in America who have need of that 
food. Already you have set up agricul- 
tural programs which pledge this Nation 
to a reasonable maintenance of farm 
prices which in effect will require the 
spending of every dime that is in this 
bill now many times over in Government 
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purchases of surplus food crops. The 
only question is whether, if the local peo- 
ple have established a school-lunch pro- 
cram, Congress will give them a chance 
io procure a part of this food to make 
that lunch worth while by means of a 
Federal contribution through their State 
educational agency. 

We are in an age of superabundant 
productive powers, and we are going to 
take our choice on this bill and on other 
occasions between the course of action of 
artificial restriction of that production 
by an increasing regulation by Govern- 
ment to prevent an abundant produc- 
tion and a rising living standard or else 
we will attempt to increase the standard 
of living of the people and to increase 
the demand for our products as fast as 
the power to produce them increases. 
This bill seeks to say that we will increase 
the demand for food in America instead 
of artificially reducing the supply, and 
the bill says that it is a part of the funda- 
mental principle of the universal right 
to a good education for all that the chil- 
dren of the Nation shall be enabled to 
have the food they need if they are to do 
a good job of making the most of their 
educational opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. ANpDRE- 
sEN|] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if Congress is to make loans 
of billions of dollars to other countries 
in the world with no expectation of re- 
payment, it seems to me we can well af- 
ford to support the appropriation for 
$50,000,000 for school lunches provided 
in title I. 

Title II, which my amendment seeks 
to strike from the bill, contains the pos- 
sibility of creating a new agency in the 
Bureau of Education to further control 
affairs of the school-lunch program 
throughout the country. 

The gentleman from Kansas does not 
fear the danger which I express but I 
want to call particular attention to the 
bill which states: 

Each State having an approved plan under 
this title shall be entitled to be paid an 
amount limited as provided in subsection 


(c)— 





And so forth. Who approves this ap- 
proved plan? The Commisioner of Edu- 
cation is required to approve any State 
plan which as determined by the Com- 
missioner complies with the provisions 
of this section. It is up to him to approve 
it. Therefore when he is required to ap- 
prove it he can also write the specifica- 
tions in the plan and dictate what the 
States must do in order to get the Fed- 
eral grant. In view of this danger, I feel 
it is up to us to eliminate the possibilities 
conferred upon him by this section. 
Strike title II from the bill and then we 
will be saving money and removing any 
danger of Federal control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Foranp]. 


Mr. FORAND, Mr. Chairman, I sin- 


cerely hope that this school-lunch pro- 
gram will pass. Some of our colleagues 
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on yesterday and again today have stated 
that they will vote against the bill if the 
Powell amendment remains in the bill. 

Now, what is the Powell amendment? 
It reads like this: 

No funds made available pursuant to this 
title shall be paid or disbursed to any State 
or school if in carrying out its functions 
under this title it makes any discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin of children. 


Iam not a lawyer, but I have discussed 
the language of the Powell amendment 
with many of my colleagues who are law- 
yers,; and they advise me that this lan- 
guage neither adds to nor detracts any- 
thing from the bill. 

Whether it is left in the bill or it is 
taken out will make no change in the 
operation of the school-lunch program. 

I want the school-lunch program to 
continue, and whether or not the Powell 
amendment remains in the bill I shall 
vote for it, and I urge my colleagues to 
take a similar position. Let us not pun- 
ish the children of America on the weak 
excuse that the Powell amendment is ob- 
jectionable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my sincere hope that the committee 
will vote to strike out title 2 of this 
bill. Title 2 creates a new agency in 
the Bureau of Education and this is 
no time to expand Federal agencies. 
Not only that, but I am vigorously op- 
posed to any Federal legislation that 
would assume direction or interference 
in our public, parochial, and private 
school systems. We must guard against 
any legislation that would be the enter- 
ing wedge for Federal control of the 
schools of our State. 

While it is true that the pending legis- 
lation provides only for supervision of 
the nutritional requirements of school 
lunches, it is a step in the wrong direction. 
If it is assumed that it is mecessary to 
have direction of food, wha* is to prevent 
future legislation authorizing the type of 
clothing and dress of these same chil- 
dren? That is the pattern that has been 
followed in some of our European nations 
and brought about school systems under 
regulations and supervision of totali- 
tarian governments. If title 2 is not 
stricken from the bill I will vote against it. 

Title 1 of this bill, which provides for 
a school-lunch program, is a continua- 
tion of the present school-lunch pro- 
gram. In my opinion the proposed legis- 
lation would soon take the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the school-lunch project 
and place it in the hands of the States 
where it belongs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
submitted herewith for the consideration 
of the members of the Committee the fol- 
lowing communications from people of 
the First Congressional District of Idaho 
in support of the provisions of H. R. 3370: 

Bancrort, Ipano, February 8, 1946. 
Representative Compton WHITE, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support H. R. 3370, aid to school- 
lunch bill. Vitally important. 

NortH GEM PARENT- 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Bancroft, Idaho. 
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Moscow, Ipano, February 5, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, . 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of House bill No. 3370, 
and to school-lunch program. The program 
in Moscow serves 500 children a day. Stop- 
page would create hardships for many. 
Respectfully, 
Moscow PARENT-TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





WItper, IpanHo, February 5, 1946. 
Representative Compton I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support H. R. 3370, aid to school- 
lunch program. Feeding 400 farm children 
through Government aid. Feel this program 
is a distinct benefit. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Gross, 
President, Wilder Parent-Teachers 
Association. 





Moscow, Ipano, February 6, 1946. 
Hon. Compron I. Wurrr, 
House Office Building: 
Request your favorable vote H. R. 3370, 
school-lunch program. 
Moscow HoMEMAKERS CLUB. 





LEWISTON, IDAHO, January 30, 1946. 
Representative WHITE: 

Second district of Idaho Congress of Par- 
ents Teachers Association urge your support 
of House Resolution 3370, aid to school- 
lunch bill. 

Mrs. ULLIC HARDMAN, 
President, Second District Parent- 
Teachers Association. 


PaGE, IDAHO, February 11, 1946. 
Mr. COMPTON WHITE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in behalf of the 
Silver King School at Silver King, Idaho, and 
wish to ask you to do whatever is possible to 
urge maintenance of bill H. R. 3370 for school 
lunch aid. 

The Parents and Teachers Association has 
taken hot lunches as a project this year in 
our school, and we are sttempting to equip 
a kitchen and arrange for the functioning of 
this program at the beginning of the next 
school term. 

We will greatly appreciate anything you 
can do to help us. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. DEVERE POLLock, 
Secretary of Parents and Teachers 
Association. 





CALDWELL, IDAHO, October 22, 1945. 
Representative COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Parent-Teachers Association 
of the Washington Junior Eigh in Caldwell, 
Idaho, have requested me to write you in 
regard to H. R. 3370, bill No. 922. They wish 
to see the legislation passed which will favor 
the hot-lunch program. 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET HOWARD, 
Secretary of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington Junior High, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


Nampa, IpAHo, November 15, 1945. 
Representative COMPTON WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Our Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of 140 members urges you to vote for the 
passage of H. R. 3370, the Government assist- 
ance for hot-lunch projects. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Louis IRLI, 
President of Parent-Teachers ASsso- 
ciation, St. Paul’s Parochial School, 
Nampa, Idaho. 
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SUNSHINE STAR ROUTE, 
Kellogg, Idaho, February 5, 1946, 
Representative COMPTON WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. WHITE: The Elk Creek Parent- 
Teachers’ Association wishes to urge contin- 
uation in power of bill H. R. 3370 for school- 
lunch aid. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs, VELMA HERDLICK, 
Secretary, Elk Creek, Parent-Teach- 
e7s’ Association. 





NAMPA, IDAHO, February 9, 1946. 
COMPTON WHITE, 
Idaho Representative to Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Midway Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
membership 48, favors passage of H. R. 
3370. 

Mrs. W. J. GAITHER, 
Secretary of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
KELLOGG, IDAHO, February 5, 1946. 
CoMPTON WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Shoshone County Council 
of the National Parent-Teachers’ Association 
wishes to go on record as urging the mainte- 
nance of bill H. R. 3370 Zor school-lunch aid. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARJORIE STEPHENS 
(Mrs. Elton Stephens), 
Council Secretary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
school-lunch program, because I feel it 
has accomplished much good in caring 
for the dietary deficiencies of our chil- 
dren. This program has been well ad- 
ministered on a local basis in Montana, 
and the people who have contributed of 
their time and effort in helping the chil- 
dren have pefformed a patriotic service. 
Their efforts in this respect are entitled 
to the highest commendation and the 
children of today will bless them for 
their consideration. This Congress can 
do no better service to the children of 
America—the citizens of tomorrow— 
than to pass this measure. I am voting 
for this bill because I believe in human 
values and because I want to see our 
children given every possible opportu- 
nity to grow up to be strong, able, and 
intelligent citizens in our democracy. 
We have no greater resource than these 
youngsters and as Members of Congress, 
no greater responsibility than their wel- 
fare. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] for 2 minutes, to conclude 
the debate. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to be perfectly frank with the 
membership. While I think we need title 
II in order to have a well-rounded school- 
lunch program, yet if title II is going to 
be the means of crucifying between six 
and ten million boys and girls of Amer- 
ica, of taking from them a hot school 
lunch, then I say take it out, because 
with this title deleted we will have the 
same school-lunch program under title 
I that we have today. 

But I want to say further that in order 
to have a well-rounded program, in my 
opinion, title II is necessary. 

Title II does not vest in the Federal 
Commissioner of Education the dicta- 
torial powers some Members believe it 
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does. It is patterned, for instance, after 
the legislation giving Federal aid to 
roads. Before the State can obtain Fed- 
eral funds for road building they have 
to build the road according to certain 
specifications. The only thing the Fed- 
eral Road Commissioner does is to see 
that the law is complied with; that is, 
that the State roads meet the Federal 
standards. That is true in this instance. 
The Congress writes the program under 
title II and the only thing the United 
States Commissioner of Education has 
to do with it is to see that the program 
as written by Congress has been ob- 
served by the States. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired on the pending 
amendment. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3370) to provide assistance to 
the States in establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of 
school-lunch programs, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
495, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. STEWAR1. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the Powell amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 6, after the period, insert 
the following: “No funds made available 
pursuant to this title shall be paid or dis- 
bursed to any State or school if, in carry- 
ing out its functions under this title, it 
makes any discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin of children.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided; and 
there were—ayes 156, noes 67. 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. HOFFMAN de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 258, nays 110, not voting 62, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 28] 


YEAS—258 

Allen, Til, Auchincloss Bennet, N. Y. 
Andersen, Bailey Bennett, Mo. 

H. Carl Barrett, Pa. Bishop 
Andrews, N.Y. Barrett,Wyo. Blackney 
Angell Barry Bloom 
Arends Bates, Mass, Bradley, Mich, 
Arnold Bender Bradley, Pa. 
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Brehm Hale O'Hara 
Brown, Ohio Hall, O’Konski 
Brumbaugh Edwin Arthur O'Neal 
Buck Hall, O'Toole 
Buffett Leonard W. Outland 
Bunker Hand Pfeifer 
Burgin Hart Philbin 
Butler Havenner Phillips 
Byrne, N. Y. Hedrick Pittenger 
Byrnes, Wis. Heffernan Ploeser 
Campbell Henry Plumley 
Canfield Herter Powell 
Cannon, Mo. Hess Price, Ill. 
Carison Hill Quinn, N. ¥. 
Carnahan Hinshaw Rabaut 
Case, S. Dak. Hoch Rabin 
Celler Hoeven Ramey 
Chelf Hoffman Rayfiel 
Church Holifield Reed, Il. 
Clason Holmes, Wash. Rees, Kans. ° 
Clements Hope Resa 
Clippinger Horan Rich 
Cochran Howell Robertson, 
Coffee Huber N. Dak. 
Cole, Mo. Hull Robsion, Ky. 
Corbett Izac Rockwell 
Crosser Jackson Rodgers, Pa. 
Cunningham Jenkins Roe, N. Y. 
D’Alesandro Jensen Rogers, Mass. 
Dawson Johnson, Calif. Rogers, N. Y, 
De Lacy Johnson,Iil. Rooney 
Delaney, Johnson,Ind. Rowan 

James, J. Johnson, Okla. Ryter 
Delaney, Jones Sabath 

John J. Jonkman Sasscer 
D’Ewart Judd Savage 
Dingell Kean Schwabe, Mo. 
Dirksen Kearney Scrivner 
Dolliver Kee Shafer 
Dondero Keefe Sharp 
Douglas, Calif. Kelley, Pa, Sheppard 
Doyle Kelly, Il. Sheridan 
Dworshak Keogh Simpson, Il, 
Eaton King Simpson, Pa. 
Elliott Kinzer Smith, Maine 
Ellsworth Kirwan Smith, Chio 
Elsaesser Knutson Smith, Wis. 
Elston Kopplemann Snyder 
Engel, Mich, Kunkel Somers, N. Y. 
Engle, Calif. LaFollette Spence 
Fallon Latham Springer 
Feighan Lea Stefan 
Fenton LeCompte Stevenson 
Flood LeFevre Stigler 
Fogarty Lesinski Stockman 
Folger Lewis Sullivan 
Forand Link Sumner, Il. 
Fuller Lynch Sundstrom . 
Fulton McConnell Taber 
Gallagher McCowen Talbot 
Gamble McDonough Talle 
Gardner McGlinchey Tibbott 
Gavin McMillen, Ul, Tolan 
Gearhart Madden Torrens 
Geelan Mansfield, Towe 
Gerlach Mont. Traynor 
Gifford Marcantonio Vorys, Ohio 
Gillespie Martin,Iowa Wadsworth 
Gillette Martin, Mass. Walter 
Gillie Mason Wasielewski 
Goodwin Mathews Weichel 
Gordon Michener Welch 
Gorski Miller, Calif. White 
Graham Miller,Nebr. Wigglesworth 
Granahan Monroney Wilson 
Grant, Ind. Morgan Wolcott 
Green Murdock Wolfenden, Pa. 
Griffiths Murphy Wolverton, N. J. 
Gross Murray, Wis. Woodhouse 
Gwinn,N.Y. Neely Woodruff 
Gwynne,Iowa Norblad 
Hagen O’Brien, Il, 

NAYS—110' 

Abernethy Cannon, Fla, Granger 
Allen, La. Clark Grant, Ala. 
Almond Clevenger Gregory 
Anderson, Calif.Cooley Hancock 
Andresen, Cooper Hare 

August H. Cox Harless, Ariz. 
Andrews, Ala. Cravens Harris 
Barden Crawford Hébert 
Bates, Ky. Daughton, Va. Hobbs 
Beckworth Davis Holmes, Mass. 
Bell Domengeaux Jarman 
Bland Doughton, N. C. Johnson, 
Bonner Drewry Luther A, 
Boren Durham Johnson, 
Boykin Earthman Lyndon B. 
Brooks Fernandez Kefauver 
Brown, Ga. Flannagan Kilburn 
Bryson Gary Kildey 
Bulwinkle Gibson Lanham 
Burch Gore Larcade 
Camp Gossett Lemke 
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Lyle Price, Fila. Summers, Tex. 
McGehee Priest ‘Tarver 
McKenzie Rains Thomas, Tex. 
McMillan, S.C. Rankin Thomason 
Mahon Reece, Tenn. ‘Trimble 
Maloney Richards Vinson 
Manasco Riley Voorhis, Calif. 
Mansfield, Tex. Rivers Weaver 
May Rizley West 
Mills Roe, Md. Whitten 
Morrison Rogers, Fla. Whittington 
Murray, Tenn. Russell Wickersham 
Norrell Sikes Winstead 
Pace Slaughter Wood 
Patman Smith, Va. Worley 
Pickett Sparkman Zimmerman 
Poage Stewart 

NOT VOTING—62 
Adams Ervin Mundt 
Baldwin, Md. Fellows Norton 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fisher O'Brien, Mich. 
Beall Gathings Patrick 
Biemiller Halleck Patterson 
Bolton Harness,Ind. Peterson, Pia. 
Buckley Hartley Peterson, Ga 
Case, N. J. Hays Randoiph 
Chapman Healy Reed, N. Y. 
Chenoweth Hendricks Robertson, Va. 
Chiperfield Heselton Robinson, Utah 
Cole, Kans. Hook Sadowskt 
Cole, N. ¥. Jennings Schwabe, Okla 
Colmer Kerr Short 
Combs Landis Starkey 
Courtney Lane Taylor 
Curley Luce Thom 
Curtis Ludlow Thomas, N. J. 
Douglas, Il. McCormack Vursell 
Eberharter McGregor Winter 
Ellis Merrow 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Gathings against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Hays against. 

Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Courtney 
against. 

Mr. Patterson for, with Mr. Peterson of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Healy for, with Mr. Kerr against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Vurfsell. 

Mrs. Nortor. with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Buckley witr Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Schwabe of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Mundt. 

Mr. Starkey with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Thom with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Cole 
of New York. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Bryson with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Case of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Colmer with Mrs. Luce. 


Mr. Sikes and Mr. Hart changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEVENGER moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 


from Ohio. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 121, nays 260, not voting 49, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arends 
Arnold 

Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bland 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 

Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Curtis 
Daughton, Va. 
Domengezux 


Fellows 
Gamble 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Gossett 
Grant, Ala. 
Griffiths 


Allen, Il. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen. 

August H. 
Angell 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo." 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemilier 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Bunker 
Burgin 
Butier 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carison 
Carnahan 
Case, S. Dak. 
Celler 
Chelf 


| Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—121 


Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hale 

Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Harris 
Hebert 
Hess 
Hobbs 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass. 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Jones ~* 
Kean 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Lanham 


Larcade 
Latham 
LeFevre 
Lyle 
McCowen 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin Mass. 
Mason 
Mathews 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Murray, Tenn. 

NAYS—260 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Mo. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
D’Aiesandro 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 

James J. 
Delaney 

John J. 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Eberharter 
Elliott 


Elsaesser 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Pallon 


Feighan 
Fenton 
Pernandez 
Flannagan 
Flood 


Norrell 
O'Hara 
Patmen 
Pickett 
Ploescer 
Poage 

Price, Fla. 
Rains 
Rankin 
Rich 

Rizley 

Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Russell 
Schwake Mo. 
Scrivner 
Sikes 
Slauchter 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Sumner, Iil. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Towe 

Vorys, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 


Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gary 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Geelan 
Gerlach 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant. Ind. 
Green 
Gregory 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Hand 


Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hart 


Havenner 


Hoeven 
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Holificld Martin, Iowa Rooney 
Holmes, Wash. May Rowan 
Michener Ryter 

Horan Miller, Calif. Sabath 
Howell Monroney Sadcwski 
Huber Morgan Sasscer 
Hull Morrison Savage 
Izac Murdock Shafer 
Jackson Murphy Sharp 
Johnson, Calif. Murray, Wis. Sheppard 
Johnson, Neely Sheridan 

Lyndon B. Norblad Simpson, Ill. 
Johnson, Okla. O’Brien, Il. Simpson, Pa. 
Jonkman O’Brien, Mich. Smith, Maine 
Judd O’Konski Smith, Wis 
Kearney O'Neal Snyder 
Kee O'Toole Somers, N. Y. 
Keefe Outland Sparkman 
Kefauver Pace Spence 
Kelley, Pa. Patrick Stevenson 
Kelly, Ill Pfeifer Stigler 
Keogh Philbin Sulliven 
Kilday Phillips Talbot 

ning Pittenger Talle 

Kinzer Plumliey Tarver 
Kirwan Powell Thomas, Tex 
Kopplemann Price, lll. Thomason 
Kunkel Priest Tibbott 
LaFollette Quinn, N. ¥. Tolan 
Lea Rabaut Torrens 
LeCompte Rabin Traynor 
Lemke Ramey Trimble 
Lesinski Rayfiel Vinson 
Lewis Reece, Tenn. Voorhis, Calif. 
Link Reed, Ill. Vursell 
Luce Rees, Kans. Walter 
Lyach Resa Wasielewski 
McConnell Richards Weaver 
McCormack Riley Welch 
McDonough Rivers White 
McGlinchey Robertson, Wickersham 
McMillan, 8. C. N. Dak. Wilson 
McMillen, Ill. Robsion, Ky. Wolfenden. Pa. 
Madden Rockwell Wolverton, N. J. 
Maloney Rodgers, Pa. Woodhouse 
Mansfield, Roe, N. ¥. Zimmerinan 

Mont. Rogers, Mass. 
Marcantonio Rogers, N. Y. 

NOT VOTING—49 

Adams Ervin Norton 
Baldwin, Md. Fisher Patterson 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gathings Peterson, Fla. 
Beall Harness,Ind. Peterson Ga. 
Bolton Hartley Randoiph 
Boren Hays Reed, N. ¥. 
Buckley Hendricks Robertson, Va 
Case, N. J. Heselton Robinson, Utah 
Chapman Hook Schwabe, Okla 
Chenoweth Jennings Short 
Chiperfield Kerr Starkey 
Co'e, Kans. Landis Taylor 
Cole, N. ¥. Lane Thom 
Colmer Ludlow Thomas. N. J. 
Courtney McGregor Winter 
Curley Merrow 
Douglas, Il. Mundt 


So the motion to recommit wa 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for 
Healy against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr 
son against. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland for, with Mr. 
Hartley against. 


re- 


following 


with Mr. 


Pp ittere- 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Ludlow with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Hook with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Ervin with Mr. Merrow. 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois with Mr. Winter. 


Mr. Davis, Mr. ANGELL, and Mr. Lewis 
changed their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. Case of 
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The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 276, nays 101, 


answered 


“present” 3, not voting 50, as follows: 


Allen, Tl. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Angell 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett. Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Bunker 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fia. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chelf 
Clason 
Clements 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Mo. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
D’Alesandro 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
D’Ewart 
Dingeli 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Douchton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Falion 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fiannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gardner 





[Roll No. 30] 


YEAS—276 
Gary Murray, Tenn. 
Gavin Murray, Wis. 
Gearhart Neely 
Geelan Norblad 
Gerlach O’Brien, Ill. 
Gillespie O’Brien, Mich, 
Gillette O'Hara 
Gillie O’Konski 
Gordon O'Neal 
Gorski O’Toole 
Graham Outland 
Granahan Pace 
Granger Patman 
Grant, Ind. Patrick 
Green Pfeifer 
Gregory Philbin 
Gress Phillips 
Hagen Pittenger 
Hal, Plumley 
Edwin Arthur Powell 
Hand Price. Fla. 
Hare Price, Ill. 
Hariess, Ariz. Priest 
Hart Quinn, N. Y. 
Havenner Rabaut 
Healy Rabin 
Hedrick Rains 
Heffernan Ramey 
Henry Rayfiel 
Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Hill Reed, Il. 
Hinshaw Rees, Kans, 
Hoch Resa 
Hoeven Richards 
Holifield Riley 
Folmes, Wash. Rivers 
Hore Rizley 
Horan Robertson, 
Howell N. Dak. 
Huber Robsion, Ky. 
Hull Rockwell 
Izac Rodgers, Pa. 
Jackson Roe, N. Y. 
Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Fla. 
Johnson,Ind. Rogers. Mass. 
Johnson, Rogers, N. Y. 
Lyndon B Rooney 
Johnson, Okla. Rowan 
Jonkman Ryter 
Judd Sabath 
Kearney Sadowski 
Kee Sasscer 
Keefe Savage 
Kefauver Sharp 
Kelley, Pa. Sheppard 
Kelly, Ill. Sheridan 
Keogh Sikes 
Kilday Simpson, Il. 
King Simpson, Pa. 
Kinzer Smith, Maine 
Kirwan Snyder 
Kopplemann Somers, N. Y. 
Kunkel Sparkman 
LaFollette Spence 
Lea Springer 
LeCompte Stefan 
Lemke Stevenson 
Lesinski Stigler 
Lewis Sullivan 
Link Ta!bot 
Luce Talle 
Lyle Tarver 
Lynch Thomas, Tex. 
McConnell Thomason 
McCormack Tibbott 
McCowen Tolan 
McDonough Torrens 
McGlinchey Traynor 
McMillan, S.C. Trimble 
McMillenfIll. Vinson 
Madden Voorhis, Calif. 
Mahon Vursell 
Maloney Walter 
Mansfield, Wasielewski 
Mont. Weaver 
Marcantonio Weichel 
Martin, Iowa Welch 
May White 
Michener Wickersham 
Miller, Calif. Wilson 
Monroney Wolfenden, Pa. 
Morgan Wolverton, N. J. 
Morrison Woodhouse 
Murdock Zimmerman 
Murphy 


NAYS—101 

Abernethy Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Allen, La. Gwinn,N.Y. Mills 
Almond Gwynne, Iowa Norrell 
Andrews, Ala. Hale Pickett 
Andrews, N. Y. Hall, Ploeser 
Arends Leonard W. Poage 
Bates, Mass. Halleck Rankin 
Bell Hancock Rich 
Bland Harris Roe, Md. 
Boykin Hébert Russell 
Brooks Hess Schwabe, Mo. 
Brown, Ohio Hobbs Scrivner 
Buck Hoffman Shafer 
Buffett Holmes, Mass. Smith, Ohio 
Bulwinkle Jarman Smith, Va. 
Burch Jenkins Smith, Wis. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Stewart 
Church Johnson, Ill. Stockman 
Clark Johnson, Sumner, Ill. 
Clevenger Luther A. Sumners, Tex. 
Cox Jones Sundstrom 
Crawford Kean Taber 
Curtis Kilburn Towe 
Daughton, Va. Knutson Vorys. Ohio 
Domengeaux Lanham Wadsworth 
Drewry Larcade West 
Eaton Latham Whitten 
Ellsworth LeFevre Whittington 
Elston McGehee Winstead 
Gamble McKenzie Wolcctt 
Gibson Manasco Wood 
Gifford Mansfield, Tex. Wocdruff 
Goodwin Martin, Mass. Worley 
Gossett Mason 
Grant, Ala. Mathews 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Fellows Gore Wigglesworth 

NOT YVOTING—50 

Adams Ervin Norton 
Baldwin. Md. Fisher Patterson 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gathings Peterson, Fla. 
Beall Harness, Ind. Peterson, Ga. 
Bolton Hartley Randolph 
Buckley Hays Reed, N. Y. 
Case, N. J. Hendricks Robertson, Va. 
Celler Heselton Robinson, Utah 
Chapman Hook Schwake Okla. 
Chenoweth Jennings Short 
Chiperfield Kerr Slaughter 
Cole, Kans. Landis Starkey 
Cole, N. Y. Lane Taylor 
Colmer Lud'ow Thom 
Courtney McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Curley Merrow Winter 
Dougias, Til. Mundt 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Wigglesworth 


against. 


Mrs. Douglas of Illinois for, with Mr. Bald- 
win of Maryland against. 

Mr. Baldwin of New York for, with Mr. 
Thomas of New Jersey against. 

Mr. Jennings for, with Mr. Fellows against. 


York 


Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Cole of New 
against. : 


Mr. Gore for, with Mr. Slaughter against. 
General pairs: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
field. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Randolph with Mr. Beall. 
Peterson of Florida with Mr. Chiper- 


Robinson of Utah with Mr. Adams. 
Lane with Mr. McGregor. 

Hays with Mr. Hartley. 

Chapman with Mr. Gross. 

Hook with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
Patterson with Mrs. Bolton. 

Gathings with Mr. Mundt, 

Kerr with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Starkey with Mr. Merrow. 

Hendricks with Mr. Reed of New York. 
Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Short. 
Fisher with Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Schwabe of Okla- 


homa. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Missouri, 


FEBRUARY 21 
Mr. SLAUGHTER. 


I voted “yea.” I with- 
draw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. HESELTON. I 
am informed if he were present he would 
vote “aye.” I voted “no.” Therefore, I 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. JENNINGS. If he were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “aye.” I voted 
“no.” I withdraw my vote and answer 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN COERCIVE PRAC- 
TICES AFFECTING RADIO BROADCAST- 
ING 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 524, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. 8. 5117) 
to amend title V of the Communications Act 
of 1934 so as to prohibit certain coercive prac- 
tices affecting radio broadcasting, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. After 
the passage of the bill (H. R. 5117) the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
shall be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 63), and it shall 
then be in order to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H. R. 5117. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the reasons 
for reporting H. R. 5117 as set forth in 
the report of the sponsoring committee 
were the reasons why the Rules Com- 
mittee granted the pending rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
‘the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] and 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sapatu], and 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee having this bill under con- 
sideration is very familiar with it and 
will carefully explain it. 

I do want to answer one question which 
has been asked a number of times on 
the floor this afternoon. That is, “Is 
organized labor, as such, opposed to this 
bill?” I cannot answer that, because I 
have received no single letter, telegram, 
or word from organized labor in opposi- 
tion, That is significant. If labor has 
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not appeared in opposition to this bill 
there is a reason. The only answer I 
am going to give is to read from page 2 
of the report as to just what the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians controlled 
by Mr. Petrillo is: 


The make-up and operation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians scarcely justifies 
its classification as a labor union. Appli- 
cants for membership are received without 
conforming to any qualification of a musi- 
cian. Only about one-third of them make 
their living primarily by musical service. 
The voting privileges of members are so allo- 
cated as to permit a minority domination 
through grossly unequal allotment of voting 

ower. 

r In most eases demands cf the character 
dealt with by this proposed legislation have 
been made on behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians by James C. Petrillo, its 
president. 

The bylaws of the American Federation of 
Musicians empower its president to promul- 
gate and issue executive orders “which shall 
be conclusive and binding upon all members 
and/or locals; any such order may by its 
terms (a) enforce the constitution, bylaws, 
standing resolutions, or other laws, resolu- 
tions or rules of the federation; or (b) may 
annul and set aside same or any portion 
thereof, except such which treat with the 
finances of the organization, and substitute 
therefor other and different provisions of his 
own making.” 

The federation thus composed is so or- 
ganized that its membership has little con- 
trol over its management or policy, 


I believe this shows us there is a clear 
distinction between labor unions as they 
are generally recognized in the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO, and 
this particular organization dominated 
by this man Petrillo who does not seem 
to be controlled by anyone. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I wish to state 
that the CIO is definitely opposed to the 
bill, 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Marcantonro!] undoubt- 
edly knows. He says that the CIO is un- 
alterably opposed to the bill, so I wiil 
accept that, of course, as the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, the favorable report of 
the committee best deseribes this pro- 
posed legislation. That report is in part 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

For some years the radio broadcasters of 
the Nation have been harassed by ever-in- 
creasing extortionate and racketeering de- 
mands to which they have been forced to 
yield by coercive methods. The tributes thus 
exacted are now measured by millions of 
dollars. 

These exactions have not been in com- 
pensation for services performed for the 
broadcasters or in settlement of any obli- 
gations due from them. They have not been 
made for the enforcement of any rights due 
those who demanded them. 

The object of this proposed legislation is 
to put an end to these exactions for the 
protection of the broadcasting industry and 
for the integrity of the Nation. 

EVILS AT WHICH DIRECTED 

Broadcasting has become one of the great 
industries of our time. It is now one of the 
chief means of communication of our Na- 
tion. It is one of our greatest implements 
for tree speech. It promptly carries news to 
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the remotest sections of the country. It is 
a forum for the discussion of our political, 
economic, and social problems. It is a source 
of information, education, entertainment, 
music, culture, and a vehicle for the messages 
of all religions, utilized by practically every 
home in the Nation. 

In recent years the broadcasting industry 
has been subjected to extortionate demands 
enforced by coercive methods which increas- 
ingly threaten to restrict and handicap it in 
performing its rightful functions to the 
Nation. 

Those making these demands, empowered 
by organized groups, not only have exacted 
tributes from the broadcasters but have as- 
sumed and exerted the power to say what 
shall and shall not be communicated over 
the radio, True, they have limited their 
dominations and demands to purposes which 
serve their particular groups, but neverthe- 
less they have set a pattern for a hike power 
of private control exerted for mercenary pur- 
poses over other phases of the broadcasting 
industry of the Nation. The same power 
exercised for other purposes, if permitted, 
might make the right of free speech only a 
name and establish censorship of broadcast- 
ing for private gain. 

Those who make these demands subordi- 
nate the rights of the people of the Nation 
to an untrammeled broadcasting service to 
their own mercenary purposes. They in 
effect say to the broadcasters, and say to the 
makers of recordings, “You must pay this 
tribute or we will not permit you to give 
this service to the Nation.” An effective 
power behind the threat is the boycott and 
strike. 

* 7 . * 7 


COERCIVE PRACTICES 


The local broadcasters of the Nation are 
greatly dependent on the networks for round- 
ing out their programs. This situation has 
augmented the coercive power of the Federa- 
tion of Musicians in forcing compliance with 
its demands. Through coercive efforts, in- 
cluding boycotts and strikes and threats of 
boycotts and strikes against broadcasters, the 
networks and those who furnish materials for 
broadcasters, the industry has been forced to 
comply rather than suffer the penalizations 
that would follow a refusal to submit to 
these extortionate demands. 

Among other things, the following demands 
upon the broadcasting industry have thus 
been made in recent years. That broad- 
casters employ persons in excess of the num- 
ber wanted; that in lieu of failure to employ 
such persons the broadcaster should pay to 
the federation sums of money equivalent to 
or greater than funds required for the em- 
ployment of members of the federation; that 
payments for services already performed and 
fully paid for should be repeated; that pay- 
ments should be made for services not per- 
formed; that broadcasters should refrain 
from broadcasting noncompensated, noncom- 
mercial educational or cultural programs; 
that broadcasters should refrain from broad- 
casting musical programs of foreign origin; 
that tributes should be paid for using re- 
cordings, transcriptions, and other materials 
used for broadcasting; that restrictions 
should be placed on the manufacture and use 
of recordings or transcriptions for the pur- 
pose of restricting or preventing the use of 
such materials for broadcasting; that tributes 
should be paid for recordings previously paid 
for; that dual orchestras should be employed 
for a single broadcast over two or more out- 
lets; that over 400 small broadcast stations 
in the country having no live orchestras 
would be compelled to employ such orches- 
tras; that the use of voluntary noncompen- 
sated orchestras be barred from broadcasts 
unless an orchestra of the Federation of 
Musicians were also employed or that the 
union was paid an equivalent or greater 
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amount than the regular charge for a fed- 
eration orchestra. 

Some of these demands began several years 
ago but in recent years they have become 
more frequent and for enlarged purposes and 
amounts. These boycotts and strikes and 
threats have coerced compliance with a num- 
ber of these demands, with pending demands 
now being greater than ever before. The 
amount of money extorted from the broad- 
casting industry by these methods, without 
moral right, has reached millions of dollars 
in amount and if demands now pending were 
granted it would, by these racketeering and 
extortion methods, require the broadcasting 
industry to pay tribute probably much in ex- 
cess Of $20,000,000 a year for peace against 
these boycotts, strikes, and threats. 

The broadcasting industry has been sur- 
rendering to these demands for tribuie to 
avoid the greater losses that would result 
from failure to camply. 


MORAL QUALITY OF PRACTICES JUSTIFIFS 
PENALIZATION 


Under the terms of this bill certain specified 
types of coercive practices and demands are 
made unlawful. These prohibited practices 
are made misdemeanors and punishable as 
such. 

The practices thus made unlawful! are those 
directly affecting the broadcasting industry 
By specific provisions of the bill it is not to 
be neld to make unlawful the enforcement or 
attempted enforcement, by means lawfully 
employed, of any contract right or legal 
obligation. 

The perpetration of the offenses penalized 
by this bill involve moral turpitude akin to 
that of larceny, embezzlement, the acquisi- 
tion of another’s property by false pretenses, 
racketeering, and extortion. They are not 
within the legitimate activities of any or- 
ganized association of individuals for the co- 
operative purpose of their accomplishment 

The right to strike for a lawful purpose can- 
not be twisted into a right to combine to- 
gether to commit crimes. 

The mora! quality of the offenses defined in 
the bill fully justifies their penalization. 

These extortionate exactions from the 
wroadcasting industry have been and are 
being accomplished by means of threats, 
intimidation, and coercive power of boycotts 
and strikes and threats of boycotts and 
strikes 

The practices proposed to be prohibited by 
this legislation are to prevent only the un- 
lawful acts as defined in this bill. A strike 
is a privilege or right exercised for lawful 
purposes. The law does not contemplate that 
Strikes shall be used as a cloak for the com- 
mission of crimes. The provisions of this bill 


define these unlawful practices and penalize 
their perpetration. 
The restrictions imposed are not a limita- 


tion upon the legitimate activities of’ any 
association or combination of individual 
There is no more sanctity in crime committed 
by a combination of individuals than by an 
individual perpetrator. 


POWER AND DUTY OF CONGRESS 


Congress clearly has the power and the duty 
of protecting the public agaimst such exac- 
tions. 

The greatest exponent of Anglo-Saxon law 
declared that a law is a rule of conduct pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in the State 
commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong. The first fundamental unde: 
this approach is as to whether or not the act 
to be prohibited is wrong. In view of the 
record that has been made the answer to 
that question cannot be one of doubt. Con- 
ceding these practices are of such moral qual!- 
ity as to deserve condemnation as unlawful, 
the right and duty of Congress to suppre 
them are equally clear. 
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This bill provides no unjust limitation on 
the right to strike. The law recognizes the 
right to strike for lawful purposes and in a 
lawful manner. The right to strike should be 
exercised as other rights of the citizen. We 
have the right of free speech but that is not 
a justification for slander. We have the right 
to bear arms but that is not a justification 
of murder. Any persons may properly or- 
ganize for lawful purposes but criminal pur- 
poses are beyond their legitimate function. 


A DISSERVICE TO LABOR 


The offenses committed in the name of the 
American Federation of Musicians are a great 
disservice to legitimate labor organizations as 
well as to the public. 

The situation presented by this legislation 
should call for the support of all branches 
of organized labor to give their condemna- 
tion to such outrageous practices committed 
in the name of labor. Legitimate labor or- 
ganizations cannot afford to give their con- 
donation to such practices or approve of them 
by assuming their defense. 

It is incredible to believe that in the long 
run such practices as those hereby inhibited 
can redound to the credit or advantage of 
any organization which yields itself to these 
sordid methods. 


A TYPICAL APPROACH 


A characteristic assumption of those who 
make these demands is carried in a wire from 
Mr. Petrillo to the networks in October 1945, 
as follows: 

“This is to advise you that after the meet- 
ing between your company and the American 
Federation of Musicians held in my office the 
matter was further discussed and we came 
to the final conclusion that beginning Mon- 
day, October 29, 1945, wherever musicians 
play for FM broadcasting and AM broadcast- 
ing simultaneously the same number of men 
must be employed for FM broadcasting as are 
employed for AM broadcasting, which means 
a double crew must be employed. Kindly 
govern yourself accordingly.” 

The absurdity of such a demand is appar- 
ent. Two orchestras required for simul- 
taneous broadcast would be an anomaly. It is 
reported that one of the networks has a staff 
orchestra of 95 pieces and compliance with 
this order would require the employment of 
190 musicians to needlessly duplicate and 
embarrass the work of one orchestra. 

A circumstance that gave impetus to this 
legislation was an edict directed at a music 
school in Michigan, which prohibited a broad- 
cast by a school orchestra unless a tribute of 
three times the usual price of an orchestra 
of the federation was paid for that privilege. 
The Vandenberg bill which passed the Senate 
and the Dondero bill introduced in the House 
were outgrowths of that circumstance. 


CONCLUSION 


The coercive character of the methods fol- 
lowed in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is attested by the indis- 
putable fact of the millions of dollars mulcted 
from the broadcasting industry in recent 
years. Time after time broadcasters have 
paid tribute, and otherwise acceded, to these 
extortionate demands rather than suffer the 
greater hardships and losses that refusal to 
comply would involve. These tributes and 
other exactions were not payments for serv- 
ices or to satisfy an obligation owed to those 
who demanded them. They were the price 
paid for the peace of being relieved from the 
penalties of refusal. As a reward the broad- 
casting industry has been confronted with 
more and greater demands of equal vicious- 
ness. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress to 
take effective action to stem the rising tide 
of unconscionable demands upon the broad- 
casting industry, against which, in the pres- 
ent state of the law, that industry is power- 
less to defend itself. To the end of meeting 
that responsibility, prompt enactment into 
law of the bill here reported is strongly 
recommended. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill, H. R. 5117, comes before the House 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

I take no pride of authorship of a bill 
which I introduced in the House, H. R. 
1648, because it was an exact duplicate 
of the bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator VANDENBERG and which passed 
the Senate. 

The committee in the consideration of 
that bill has greatly strengthened and 
broadened the language of H. R. 1648 
in order to meet the objective desired, 
and brought this bill, H. R. 5117, before 
us today. 

I am for the bill wholeheartedly, and 
the rule which makes it in order. I de- 
sire to present t6 the House briefly a 
little of the history which precipitated 
this legislation on the floor today. 

In my State we have what is known 
as the National Music Camp at Inter- 
laken, Mich., which is a summer music 
school attended by boys and girls from 
all over this Nation interested in the 
subject of music and who desire to de- 
velop their musical talents. In one year 
students came to that school from 40 
States in the Union and four foreign 
countries. The total enrollment was 
over 700. That school is partially tax- 
supported, affiliated with the University 
of Michigan and is a nonprofit educa- 
tional institution. Joseph E. Maddy is 
president of the camp and is also pro- 
fessor of radio and music instruction at 
the university. He is an able, talented 
instructor and a cultured gentleman. 
Because he instructed these young stu- 
dents in developing their musical tal- 
ents he has been expelled from the 
American Federation of Musicians after 
having been a member for 37 years. 

James Caesar Petrillo complained to 
James L. Fly, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, that the 
music camp was a “commercial propo- 
sition’ because a fee was charged. How- 
ever, the fee included maintenance, mu- 
sical instruments, and facilities con- 
nected with the camp, including insur- 
ance and upkeep of 150 buildings in the 
camp. Many students received scholar- 
ships to attend. An investigation by 
the FCC and also by the United States 
Office of War Information reported Pe- 
trillo’s charge to be unfounded. 

Mr. Joseph E. Maddy as director in 
conducting the classes, giving instruc- 
tion in music, also had these young peo- 
ple broadcast their programs over the 
radio. This brought an order from the 
musicians’ union, headed by Mr. James 
C. Petrillo, informing them that broad- 
casting their programs could not con- 
tinue unless certain tribute was paid to 
the musicians’ union and that they were 
interfering with the professional mu- 
sicians of the United States. That was 
the beginning of circumstances which 
has led to the bill now before the House. 
In the 1944 report to the musicians’ union 
Mr. Petrillo said, ‘“‘When we came to the 
summer of 1943 there was no Interlaken 
High School Orchestra on the air, nor 
was there any other school band or or- 
chestra on the networks.” 
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I may say that it has affected the 
broadcasting by orchestras of high- 
school boys and girls all over the United 
States and in one of the statements ap- 
pearing in the record made by Mr. Maddy 
before the musicians’ union there was 
not any such thing as broadcasting by 
high-school orchestras or by young peo- 
ple after the summer of 1943. I take it 
that none has been on the air or over 
the radio since that time. 

Broadcasting over the radio has be- 
come the most formidable instrument for 
the dissemination of information, knowl- 
edge, music, and every other cultural 
thing that we have in American life. If 
the broadcasting of music and cultural 
subjects can be stopped by one man, 
then we have a power in this country 
which has become formidable and dan- 
gerous to our welfare. This bill seeks to 
remedy that sort of condition. 

I want to direct the attention of the 
House for a minute or two to an incident 
that occurred in my home city in July 
1944. That was during a war year. I 
come from Royal Oak, Mich., a city of 
about 30,000 people. You in your home 
city perhaps during the war years, did 
exactly what we did, namely, the people 
of the city with community pride and 
patriotism, through voluntary contribu- 
tions, erected an honor roll in memory 
of men who had put on the uniform of 
our country and gone forth to fight the 
Nation’s battle. Nearly 3,000 left our 
city. The contrioutions were made. A 
day had been fixed for the program. 
The Governor of our State was invited to 
speak, as well as he who now stands in 
the well of the House. Six or seven 
thousand people were present, and I may 
Say that the names of the 3,000 men on 
the board on that day also contained 30 
gold stars, men who had already given 
the last full measure of devotion for the 
Nation. In the audience were the par- 
ents and the relatives of those men. I 
saw people standing there with tears 
running down their cheeks, not because 
their son had been killed in battle alone 
but because their son’s name appeared 
on that honor roll. 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Red Cross, 
and every patriotic and public-spirited 
organization of the city took part. A 
parade was arranged. The committee 
in charge invited the Navy band from 
Dearborn, Mich., just 20 miles away, to 
come over and participate in that func- 
tion. The committee believed that the 
Federal Government should be repre- 
sented; therefore the appeal was made. 
We learned that the band of the Navy, 
all men in uniform and in the service 
paid by the National Government, was 
not permitted to come. 

I wired to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Forrestal, to inquire why the Federal 
Government could not participate in a 
patriotic function of that nature. I 
want to read that telegram to the House 
because it is short. Here.it is: 

Roya Oak, Micu, July 8, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES V. FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This city holding dedication services to- 
morrow honoring roll of 2,600 men in serv- 
ice. Governor Kelly delivering address. 
United States naval band from Dearborn 
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Training Station invited to participate, but 
Musicians’ Union forbids. By what author- 
ity does Musicians’ Union supersede the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? Authority 
Great Lakes Training Station obtained. 


That telegram was signed by myself. 
I received this reply on the same day, 
directed to me: 
WasnHincTon, D. C., July 8, 1944. 
Congressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
Royal Oak, Mich.: 
Retel, matter referred to Commandant, 
Ninth Naval District, who has immediate 
jurisdiction. Have requested him to con- 
tact you. 
JAMES V. FORRESTAL. 


The Ninth Naval District is located at 
Chicago, Ill. I received two telephone 
calls from the Commandant, all of which 
resulted in being told that the Navy band 
or orchestra from Dearborn, Mich., could 
not come because Mr. Petrillo had for- 
bidden it. The result was that the pro- 
gram was carried out without the Fed- 
eral Government being represented on 
that day. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. Would the gentleman 
say who told him that? 

Mr. DONDERO. The Commandant of 
the Ninth Naval Station, at Chicago. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Is that any worse than the 
Army refusing to pass their own trucks 
through the picket line to get meat for 
the Army? 

Mr. DONDERO. Ido not suppose it is. 
But it is evident, and it does show an 
instance of how far this particular union 
head has gone in setting himself up as a 
power above the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. However, the 
bill we have under consideration today 
does not affect that situation, and there 
is no remedy for the outrages the gen- 
tleman has just mentioned. 

Mr. DONDERO. It may not, but at 
least it remedies a part of the situation 
to permit the young people of this coun- 
try to pursue their musical studies with- 
out paying tribute to one man. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. So far as 
broadcasting is concerned. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think most of us 
have been shocked at certain of the prac- 
tices and operations to which the gentle- 
man has referred, as well as other similar 
operations. I wonder if the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, 


is going to address himself, however, to 
the penalty provisions contained in this 
provision and the method hereby sought 
to be set up to bring about a correction 


of = practices to which the gentleman 
reiers, 
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Mr. DONDERO. While it is possible 
that this bill will not do everything we 
would like to have it do, the penalty will 
fit the crime. I appeal to the conscience 
and judgment of people who are con- 
fronted with that condition and to the 
Members of this body and ask whether 
or not the penalty is not commensurate 
or comparable with the injury inflicted 
upon the American people. The penalty 
reads that it shall not be exceeding a 
certain amount, or not exceeding a cer- 
tain time. It is left to the discretion of 
the court. 

That, in substance, is the situation, 
and the reason that I am most heartily 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman go a little more fully into the 
matter of how it affects the right to 
broadcast, with regard to not only these 
school children but other musical activ- 
ities? 

Mr. DONDERO. It means that broad- 
casting companies are compelled to hire 
an orchestra or hire a number of musi- 
cians to stand by but who do not perform 
any service, in the same number as the 
orchestra which might be playing a non- 
commercial or nonprofit program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They do not sit by. 
The company just pays Petrillo for that 
number. They do not even sit there. 

Mr. DONDERO. They do not even 
have to come, I appreciate that, and I 
was going into that. They need not even 
appear. But it does force the broadcast- 
ing companies to pay tribute to the musi- 
cians union. According to the report, 
that amount has now reached something 
like $20,000,000 in 1 year. That is not 
a small sum. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How do 
they accomplish that? 

Mr. DONDERO. Simply by threats of 
boycott or strike or withdrawing their 
support or not furnishing music to other 
programs on the air. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. For the 
broadcasting institutions. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has read the bill, undoubtedly. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the words “or 
any other means.” That means a strike. 
This is the first time Congress has been 
asked to impose a prison penalty on any- 
body for going out on strike. You are 
therefore legislating involuntary servi- 
tude. 

Mr. DONDERO. What would be the 
gentleman’s solution, then, of the situa- 
tion which has been described on this 
floor? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. What situa- 
tion, the Interlochen situation? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is one, and also 
conditions such as I have already pre- 
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sented to the House that occurred in my 
city and in many cities of this country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The solution is 
very simple. The gentleman is looking 
at this thing only from one side. He is 
not looking at it from the side of the 
ordinary American musician. The 
American musician is being driven out of 
existence. Let us help the American mu- 
sician to protect his livelihood. But you 
come here and wave the flag, you single 
out the activities of one individual, Mr. 
Petrillo, and you shoot at every single 
American musician. 

I have answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, and I now ask him to answer my 
question. Because of the condition the 
gentleman points out in the town of In- 
terlochen, the gentleman wants this Con- 
gress to legislate that any person who 
goes out on strike in the broadcasting in- 
dustry is subject to imprisonment? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not believe the 
bill means that at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Michigan would like to 
reply to the gentleman from New York 
by pointing out that there are now more 
employed musicians in the United States 
than at any time in the history of the 
country; therefore, this condition does 
not exist which was just mentioned. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan ‘has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, of the time 
allotted to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SapaTH], in his absence I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marcantonio]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a very simple request of the Mem- 
bers of the House, and that is that be- 
fore we vote on this bill we read it and 
study it. This bill is brought here be- 
hind a smokescreen of indignation 
against the activities of Mr. Petrillo. Ir- 
respective of what our opinions may be 
as to the activities of Mr. Petrillo, I sub- 
mit that the House should consider the 
implications in this bill. Just what does 
it do to organized labor in the broad- 
casting industry? 

An analysis of this bill—a cold-biooded 
analysis of this bill—demonstrates it does 
two things. First, it goes further than 
any other bill that the Congress has ever 
had before it with respect 4o the right 
to strike. This is the first time that we 
have before us a bill which calls for im- 
prisonment in the event that American 
workers go out on strike. You cannot 
get away from it. Just read the lan- 
guage of section 506 and note the words 
“threat of the use of other means.” 
Read those words in conjunction with 
the language of the bill. Under this 
bill, if the American musicians refuse to 
work because of the broadcasting com- 
pany refusing to accede to their de- 
mands, they may be prosecuted and sent 
to jail. You cannot get away from that, 
and no amount of blanket denial will 
contradict it. 

Secondly, this bill for the first time in 
the history of the Congress specifically 
attempts to fix the arrangements that 


Mr. Speaker, 
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are to exist between labor and the broad- 
casting companies. It gives, of course, 
all the advantages to the broadcasting 
companies. It says that labor cannot ask 
for certain things. It says that labor, 
for instance, cannot ask that more men 
be put on the job. That means they can- 
not ask for better working conditions. 
If a union finds that the work in a broad- 
casting station is such that it imposes 
peculiarly onerous working conditions on 
the six men, let us say, who may be em- 
ployed in the broadcasting company, and 
if it feels that cight men are needed to 
do that work, when the men ask for an 
improvement in their working conditions 
and ask for more men, and strike to ob- 
tain this legitimate request, or even if 
they issue a pamphlet or even make a 
speech in relation to that request, they 
will be prosecuted and sent to jail. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, read this bill. I know 
that we are all aware of the newspaper 
stories against Mr. Petrillo. I am not 
asking you to pass on whether or not 
Mr. Petrillo’s activities are right or 
wrong. But I am asking you to vote 
down a bill which calls for imprisonment 
in the event men go out on strike. Iam 
asking you to vote down a bill which takes 
money out of the pockets of American 
workers and puts it into the pockets of 
licensees and broadcasting companies. 
They speak about the immorality of 

atrillo’s actions. I just wonder how 
moral it is to fix a labor policy in this 
industry which takes money out of the 
pockets of workers and puts it into the 
pockets of broadcasting companies. 
Read the bill. Ic is a bill to increase the 
profits of broadcasting monopolies at the 
expense of workers and not a bill to pro- 
tect children’s orchestras, as its propo- 
nents would have us believe. This bill 
definitely provides for imprisonment for 
striking and definitely increases the 
profits of licensees and broadcasting 
companies at the expense of the Ameri- 
can musicians and other workers in the 
broadcasting industry. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to include a memorandum 
prepared by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations analyzing the bill in detail. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON H.R. 5117 (MR, LEA) 


This bill is directed against what are con- 
ceived by its author to be the much pub- 
licized activities of Mr. Petrillo of the AFL 
Musicians Union. Whatever may be the 
views of any Members of Congress as to the 
desirability or wisdom of Mr. Petrillo’s poli- 
cies, an analysis of the bill reveals that it 
embodies principles to which no objective 
Member of Congress can conscientiously sub- 
scribe. 

The bill may be divided into two subdivi- 
sions. The first, section 506 (a), places cer- 
tain prohibitions on what may be asked of 
the radio station with respect to number of 
people employed or payments in lieu of em- 
ployment and types of programs which may 
be broadcast. The second, section 506 (b), 
places certain prohibitions on the demands 
which may be made of a radio station “or 
any other person” with respect to the use 
of transcriptions or other reproductions. 
Both portions of the bill are open to very 
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serious questions of policy and legality. The 
first portion alone, however, m and of itself 
furnishes more than ample reason for the 
defeat of the bill. For present purposes we 
shall direct our attention to this portion 
alone. 

Section 506 (a) would make it unlawful 
to use certain enumerated means to compel 
the licensee of a radio station to do any 
of six named things. The acts prohibited 
are defined to include not merely actual or 
threatened force or violence, but also “ex- 
press or implied threat” or “intimidation” or 
“duress” or “other means.” Such acts or 
“means” are outlawed if their purpose is to 
compel the station licensee (1) to employ 
persons in excess of the number “wanted” by 
the station; (2) to make any payment in lieu 
of employment of persons in excess of the 
number “wanted”; (3) to pay more than once 
for services performed; (4) to pay for serv- 
ices which are not to be performed; (5) to 
refrain from broadcasting a noncommercial, 
educational, or cultural program; and (6) to 
refrain from broadcasting programs origi- 
nating outside the country. 

There is a danger that the indignation in 
some sources against Mr. Petrillo may blind 
many people to the far more serious dangers 
inherent in the remedy which this bill would 
invoke. The bill, for example, does not out- 
law merely the use of force or violence as & 
means of securing certain objectives from the 
radio station. If it were so limited there 
would obviously be no need for the bill, since 
such tactics would constitute a clear viola- 
tion of State laws regardless of the objective. 
The bill prohibits “intimidation,” “duress,” 
and even more broadly, “the use of other 
means.” 

This type of language is broad enough to 
cover literally anything which might be done 
and which the station licensee would prefer 
not to have done. It would include, for ex- 
ample, the “threat” to make a speech, issue a 
pamphlet, or otherwise publicize the facts as 
to a disagreement with the station licensee. 
It would include the “threat” of an individual 
to quit his job. It could include the threat 
of anything which would displease the sta- 
tion owner and therefore might lead him to 
make a different decision. It is quite clear 
that such a sweeping prohibition could not 
stand the test of constitutionality both for 
reasons of interference with rights of speech 
and press and also for reasons of vagueness 
and indefiniteness. 

This criticism is applicable regardless of 
whether one approves or disapproves the six 
types of demands which the bill says may not 
be made on station owners. Prohibitions of 
such a sweeping character, to which is at- 
tached criminal penalties of 1 year imprison- 
ment and $5,000 fine, are substantially with- 
out precedent in law and extremely danger- 
ous both as a matter of policy and as a mat- 
ter of constitutionality. 

In addition, apart from the wide scope of 
the activity outlawed, the definitions of the 
six prohibited objectives are open to serious 
criticism. For example, it is to be made 
unlawful to seek by any means to compel 
the station owner to hire more employees 
than are “wanted” by the station owner. 
Thus, if the owner insists on piling great 
burdens of work on one or @ small number 
of its technical or maintenance or other 
category of employees, the employees in- 
volved would be prohibited from seeking to 
induce the owner to lighten their burden of 
work by increasing the size of their crew. 
Where it is the contention of any group of 
employees that health and safety conditions 
are such as to require additional employees, 
they would be forbidden to press the issue 
with the employer radio station. 

This result is an outrageous restriction on 
undeniable rights of radio station employees. 
There is an element of dangerous subterfuge 
in the attempt to put it through in the heat 
of indignation supposedly addressed to the 
activities of a single individual, 
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It is interesting also to consider the impli- 
cations of prohibitions (5) and (6) as out- 
lined above. These are prohibitions on ef- 
forts to constrain the station to refrain from 
broadcasting certain types of programs. It 
is a notorious fact that advertising sponsors 
of radio programs have on innumerable occa- 
sions threatened to cancel their programs or 
to refrain in the future from sponsoring 
programs with a particular station as a 
means of compelling that station to remove 
from the air programs favorable to labor or- 
ganizations or other causes upon which these 
advertisers look with disfavor. If the spon- 
sors of this bill were seriously concerned 
about the problem of interference with the 
full freedom of the air, one would normally 
have expected some attention to have been 
paid to activities of this type among adver- 
tisers. If, on the other hand, it is regarded 
as a basic right of an advertiser to give or 
withhold his patronage from a station, de- 
pendent on the content of the programs 
broadcast by that station, then there is 
clearly a similar right on the part of em- 
ployees or musicians to give or withhold 
their services and talents on the same con- 
dition. 

The general objective of the bill is one 
which must be fully understood. In sub- 
stance it would declare that there are cer- 
tain demands which no group of radio sta- 
tion employees may make on their employer. 
The demands are ones as to which there 
may be varying judgments. Certainly under 
appropriate circumstances they are demands 
which may be and are reasonably related to 
the maintenance of decent and safe work- 
ing conditions and hours for employees. The 
bill, however, says that under no conditions 


May the demands be. made. 


On the other side of the picture, the bill 
does not attempt to regulate the employer's 
power over working conditions. If, for ex- 
ample, a law is to declare, as this one would, 
that efforts may not be made to have an em- 
ployer hire more persons than he “wants,” 
should there be a correlative provision that 
the radio station should not “compel” an 
employee to work longer hours than the em- 
ployee “wants” or to carry a heavier burden 
of work than the employee “wants” or to 
work with a crew of fewer people than the 
the employee “wants”? All of these are ele- 
ments of the employment relationship and 
of terms and conditions of work which have 
always been regarded as the products of col- 
lective bargaining between the employer and 
his employees. 

The suggestion of this bill is in substance 
that the Government shall step in and say 
that there are certain aspects of the terms 
and conditions of work as to which no de- 
mands may be made on a radio station. Not 
merely may no demands be made, but it 
would be a criminal offense to publicize the 
disagreement, to seek to convince the sta- 
tion’s listeners of the merits of the employees’ 
demand, to seek to convince the public of 
the merits, or to withdraw one’s services from 
the station in protest against the conditions 
of employment. 

The bill in its present form is limited to 
radio stations. The principles on which it 
is based are dangerous and unsupportable 
even as so limited. They are principles, 
however, which if accepted with respect to 
radio stations would create serious dangers 
for large numbers of other industries in 
America where similar problems arise. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELuer]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am quite 
convinced and I am sure you all are, that 
bad cases make bad laws, and we have 
that situation here. The Petrillo case is 
a bad case and is making bad law. I 
agree with what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Marcantonio] says with ref- 
erence to the very broad provisions of 
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this intended legislation, which strikes 
at strikes and would make unlawful that 
which is now deemed innocent and law- 
ful. Some time ago I wrote a letter to 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in which I said 
the following: 

As a friend of labor, I have been greatly 
perturbed by the actions of James C. Petrillo. 
There is no doubt that the so-called juke box 
and record broadcasts have created very seri- 
ous problems for American musicians. I am, 
however, of the opinion that the ill-advised 
actions of Jam»s C. Petrillo will, assuredly, 
not result in any solution of those problems. 

The public is aroused against the ukase of 
Mr. Petrillo which bars members of the mu- 
sician’s union from making recordings. As 
Elmer Davis pointed out, the effect will be to 
cripple hundreds of small radio stations. 
These stations are rendering immeasurable 
service to the Nation, particularly in the war 
effort. Many cannot afford to hire musicians 
for their musical broadcasts, they must use 
recorded music. The juke boxes afford 
amusement to thousands who have no other 
way of listening to music. The taverns and 
restaurants that use them cannot afford to 
replace these juke boxes with a musician or 
musicians. 

The cutting off from the air the 160 boys 
and girls of the National High School Or- 
chestra from Interlochen, Mich., scheduled 
to broadcast over the National Broadcasting 
Co. was a most ill-advised act. It is actions 
of this sort that hurt the cause of labor and 
make it most embarrassing for the friends of 
labor. 

There must be some path out of the diffi- 
culty. The following has been suggested: 
Some way should be found to distribute roy- 
alties so that orchestra members get more 
for records which make money for their own- 
ers than they get for those which merely 
entertain a household. 


I am for the American Federation of 
Musicians. I want to help them. Just 
as strong-arm methods will not help 
musicians, so strong-arm laws will not 
help the public. Musicians are getting a 
raw deal through canned music. They 
should get their due but their reward is 
meager. They are entitled to a fair and 
square deal. They are not getting it. 
This bill will not give it to them. 

Now, listen to this: 

Members of the American Federation of 
Musicians received $3,000,000 annually for 
making “eanned” music. This $3,000,000 
worth of “canned” music, when distributed 
around the United States and Canada, takes 
the place of live musicians who would re- 
ceive for their work approximately $100,000,- 
000. Certainly no one can say this is a 
healthy condition. 


I admit that new appliances and new 
gadgets do force employees out of em- 
ployment. When the Frigidaire was in- 
vented the iceman lost his job, but the 
iceman or other men displaced do not 
create the instrumentality that destroys 
them. Ordinarily, the displaced worker 
has nothing to do with the new invention 
that ousted him. Here you have the 
anomalous situation where a musician 
makes records which put the musician 
out of business. Continuance of such 
& policy means eventually suicide for 
musicians, There should be a way out, 
and this Congress with its ingenuity and 
wisdom should be able to hold out a 
helping hand to these musicians and not 
Slash and smash them with a bill as 
Draconian and as drastic as this bill is, 
Why should we not provide that where 


a record is used for a household, one 
cost, one premium shall be paid, but 
where the record is replayed unlimitedly 
and has the result of putting out of busi- 
ness the very man who created the rec- 
ord, where the record is played hun- 
dreds of times and tends toward un- 
employment of the makers of the rec- 
ords, then in the first instance the roy- 
alty should be increased, and every time 
there is a replaying of that record there 
should be another royalty, or additional 
royalties, paid to those who originate the 
record. If the record is originated by 
a musician or by a singer or a pianist 
or a violinist or by a group of men form- 
ing an orchestra, there should be proper 
reward and appropriate fees or royalties. 
If there were that kind of sensible and 
logical approach, I do not think we would 
have this difficulty we are in today, 
where, in order to smash one evil—and 
what Petrillo has been doing is evil, be- 
yond peradventure of doubt—I cannot 
defend him, although I am a friend of 
labor—we set up a train of evils. By 
this bill we set up dangerous precedents. 
All employees, not only musicians of the 
radio stations and broadcasting systems 
are hurt and their right to collective 
bargaining and their right to strike are 
impaired. That is why I am against this 
bill. We have heard much disparage- 
ment of the Federation of American 
Musicians. Those statements castigat- 
ing them are unfair and unjust. These 
musicians played for United States bond 
drives all over the country. They 
played for Red Cross contributions un- 
stintedly. They organized drives for the 
benefit of all the armed services. They 
sacrificed as much for the war effort as 
any organization of employers or em- 
ployees. 

What the musicians face is a difficult 
technological problem similar to those 
that have been faced by workers in many 
other industries. It cannot be solved by 
Mr. Petrillo’s methods. It cannot be 
solved by the pending bill. It can only be 
solved by just collective bargaining and 
partly by painful readjustment and 
partly by an intelligent method of impo- 
sition of royalties for records and fair 
distribution of such royalties. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the body 
of the Recorp, before the vote was taken 
on the school-lunch bill, some telegrams 
and communications. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 11 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule makes in order H. R. 5117—a 
bill which is specifically designed for the 
purpose of putting in hi> place and the 
cutting down to his size a man by the 
name of James Caesar Petrillo. We 
might as well understand the issue right 
here and right now, 
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This bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House after careful study and 
consideration of a measure by Senator 
VANDENBERG, of Michigan, which had 
passed the Senate. As we held our hear- 
ings on this bill so many different groups 
came in to complain about other activi- 
ties of this man named Petrillo that the 
commitee decided the only fair and 
right thing to do was to rewrite this bill 
and put teeth into it, and once and for 
all take care of Mr. Petrillo—James 
Caesar Petrillo, the man who told the 
President of the United States to go to 
hell and who told the Congress of the 
United States that it, too, could go to 
hell. Now, I may go some day—I am 
not sure—but it will not be because 
James Caesar Petrillo controls or owns 
my body and soul—and I hope he does 
not control sufficient votes on this floor 
to defeat this bill. 

This bill is very simple in what it does. 
It simply fixes by law what shall be con- 
sidered legal and what shall be consid- 
ered illegal in the operation of the great 
broadcasting industry here in America; 
and, remember, the Congress of the 
United States licenses every broadcast- 
ing station. We control the air, we 
grant monopolies to those who operate 
these broadcasting stations; and we set 
forth in this bill the definition of prac- 
tices in the broadcasting industry which 
shall be, and are, declared illegal. And 
then we say this: 

“Tt shall be unlawful, by the use or 
express or implied threat of the use of 
force, violence, intimidation, or duress, or 
by the use or express or implied threat 
of the use of other means, to coerce, 
compel or constrain or attempt to coerce, 
compel, or constrain a licensee” to do 
something that is declared illegal; and 
that any individuals who attempt to 
compel any such illegal action shal! in 
turn be charged with an illegal activity 
themselves, and shail be held responsi- 
ble therefor. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, not just 
now; I will yield in a moment. 

Why, of course, the argument is being 
made here, and will be made by the 
gentleman from New York and, I am 
afraid, perhaps by some gentleman from 
our side of the aisle, that we are taking 
a broad step, and that we are actually 
putting a criminal penalty on strikes. 
We are not. We are interfering by this 
means and method only with a strike 
called to compel someone to do some- 
thing that is declared illegal. What do 
I mean by that? Let us take a perfect 
illustration, if you please. Let us say 
the waiters down here in the House 
restaurant are organized and join a 
union. Of course they would have the 
right to strike for any legal purpose; of 
course they would have the right to strike 
for higher wages or better working con- 
ditions, or for any other reason that we 
all recognize as a legitimate cause to 
strike. But suppose they told the 
restaurant manager they were going to 
strike unless he furnished them with 
narcotics every day. It is illegal, of 
course, to have narcotics in one’s posses- 
sion. Then I say to you that we would 
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have the right to say that such a strike 
was illegal and could not be called for 
that purpose, and that those who were 
responsible therefor should be punished. 

I know there will be an attempt made 
to weaken this ‘ill, to take the teeth out 
of it, and to put in some little amend- 
ments which would in effect say to him: 
“Caesar, cld boy, if you persist in these 
things we are going to give you a very, 
very gentle slap on the wrist by taking 
away the right of your organization to 
represent these musicians in negotiating 
with this or that radio station.” Then, 
of course, Caesar will form an independ- 
ent union, or will go over and join the 
CIO, and he will represent them just 
the same. 

I wonder what you know about Caesar 
Petrillo? Isay to you that Caesar Petrillo 
is the greatest enemy organized labor 
has in America. Not a single member of 
organized labor I know cf has appeared 
before our committee or has written let- 
ters or sent communications in support 
of Mr. Petrillo in this matter. There 
was not a single communication received, 
not a single witness appearing before our 
committee, to in any way sponsor, advo- 
cate, or even excuse that which Mr. 
Petrillo has done. Mr. Petrillo writes 
his own bylaws and his own constitu- 
tion. He levies his own tributes as he 
sees fit. He says it is to take care of the 
musicians. Everybody wants the musi- 
cians taken care of, but we have more 
employed musicians in the United States 
today than at any time in the Nation’s 
history. We have helped the employ- 
ment of musicians, not harmed it. Mu- 
sicians of today are paid greater wages 
and greater salaries than ever before. 
All bands love to get on the radio because 
they get huge pay for broadcasting, and 
even more as a result of the advertising 
they receive. They are paid huge sums 
of money, thousands and thousands of 
dollars, if you please, for the making of 
a single recording. So, actually, they are 
~ well compensated. It is simply an ex- 
cuse, a cloak they wrap around them- 
selves in sanctimony, when they say, 
“You are injuring labor if you vote for 
this bill.” 

If you vote for the pending bill you will 
not only be putting a stop to the activi- 
ties of James Caesar Petrillo—that 
man’s disregard for government and 
for lawful control—but you will be doing 
the greatest service for organized labor 
that you can possibly render. 

What does Petrillo do? Here are some 
of the things he does, and I would like 
to mention two or three. You have heard 
the story of Interlochen. I would like to 
tell you about something which happened 
in my own State this last week. I happen 
to belong to the Shrine down at Cin- 
cinnati, the playground of Masonry. 
The Shrine, by the way, has championed 
a crippled children’s fund, and has sup- 
ported or operated hospital service for 
crippled children in many large cities of 
America. They also raise funds to take 
care of crippled children in local hospi- 
tals. We have done that in Cincinnati 
for many, many years. They have or- 
ganized a little band that play musettes, 
something which sounds like blowing on 
apaperandcomb. They are not profes- 
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sional musicians. They do not compete 
professionally or otherwise with any- 
body. They dress up in their baggy uni- 
forms and go out at noon or in the eve- 
ning and pretend to play a little music, 
and pass out bills advertising the circus 
or entertainment they are having there 
this week to raise funds for the crippled 
children of Cincinnati. 

What happened? The radio stations 


_gave the Shrine time on the air last 


week to advertise this circus that was 
coming to raise funds for this charity, 
and it is a very good charity they have 
been sponsoring. Mr. Petrillo sent word 
down that there should be no music 


played over any of these radios in the ~ 


future by his musicians unless that 
Shrine band and the whole program was 
wiped off the boards. So the Shrine and 
the crippled children fund in Cincinnati 
can go jump in the lake so far as Caesar 
is concerned. And Caesar made it stick. 

Let us go back to last spring when we 
had a national drive on to sell war bonds. 
There were some Spars down here at the 
local barracks who had given a home- 
talent play a short time earlier, and they 
conceived the idea of going to one of the 
downtown theaters and repeating their 
play for the benefit of the public. The 
only admission was to be the purchase 
of war bonds. The Earl Theater man- 
agement gave them the use of the thea- 
ter free of charge. The girls put on the 
home-talent play. They had their own 
little Spar talent orchestra which fur- 
nished the music for the play. The next 
week James Caesar Petrillo comes in and 
demanded a tribute of $2,800, or of some 
such large sum, because those girls played 
there in order to help their Government 
and their country sell its bonds in time 
of war. 

Let us go further. Let us go down to 
Fredericksburg, Va., for just a little while 
and turn our minds back to the last 
Memorial Day services down there at the 
great national cemetery where thousands 
of men who wore the Blue and the Gray 
lie buried side by side, where thousands 
of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, and of World War I and of our re- 
cent wars lie buried. They had a na- 
tional memorial service there last Memo- 
rial Day for all the honored dead of 
this Nation that we stand up here in the 
well of the House and pay tribute to so 
often. I wonder how we will vote on 
this measure. What happened? James 
Caesar Petrillo refused to permit those 
services to be broadcast because the 
United States Army Band took part in 
the services, and was not a union band, 
and, of course, was not paying tribute to 
him. 

Oh, I say to you, it is about time that 
some of us find out for ourselves whether 
we are men or boys. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I say that the time has come for us to 
stand up and decide for ourselves 
whether the air of America that we con- 
trol, if you please—the use of which we 
dispense as a Congress, because we do 
control the use of it—is to be free for all 
Americans, for our school children, for 
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the great musicians of this and other 
nations, for the United States Army 
Band, for the Marine Band, for the Navy 
Band, for the music played for charity, 
or in the name of the Father as a part 
of religious services, can be broadcast 
without some tribute being paid to a man 
named James Caesar Petrillo who sets 
himself above the law and above the 
Nation which is giving him shelter. That 
is the question we must pass upon today. 

I ask you, and I beg of you, do not be 
misled by any platitudes that may be 
expressed here or by any lip services 
which may be renderec in the name of 
labor, because James Caesar Petrillo is 
the most dangerous enemy that organ- 
ized labor has ever had here in America. 
I say to you, now is the time to give the 
answer as to whether James Caesar 
Petrillo really can make it stick when he 
tells Congress, as well as the President 
of the United States, where they can go. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have listened 
to the gentleman very attentively and 
I cannot help but come to the conclusion 
that the gentleman’s main emphasis is 
on the fact that Mr. Petrillo’s middle 
name happens to be Caesar. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And he lives 
up to that name in every sense of the 
word; and here in America we have no 
place for Caesars, anywhere, at any time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the public expects of us 
that we bring truth and honesty to 
bear upon all public problems with which 
we deal and that we maintain a high 
order of political morality. We are ad- 
monished to remember that we are the 
servants of the people and not the cring- 
ing minions of the racketeers. We are 
admonished to subordinate selfish inter- 
ests to our moral obligations to govern- 
ment, and that we not permit the altars 
of freedom erected by the fathers to be 
torn down and the free spirit of man- 
kind utterly destroyed; that the flag that 
floats above the Speaker’s head, studded 
with stars of glory, be kept the flag of 
the free and the brave. Mr. Speaker, the 
measure of life is not length but honesty. 

The bill which the pending rule makes 
in order gives the Members of this House 
an opportunity to squash a racket from 
which the public has suffered for too 
long. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the pending resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5117) to amend title 
V of the Communications Act of 1934 so 
as to prohibit certain coercive practices 
affecting radio broadcasting. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 5117, with Mr. 
CiarK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
California {Mr. Lea] the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is by the rules of this House given 
jurisdiction over broadcasting legislation 
for this Nation. Broadcasting is one of 
the greatest industries of our country. 
It particularly belongs to the people of 
the United States. It is an implement 
of free speech, of education, of news, 
and of inspiration to the American peo- 
ple. It is of primary importance that 
those engaged in this business shall have 
an untrammeled opportunity to serve the 
people of this Nation in the great oppor- 
tunity they have for its benefit as well 
as inspiration, 

The bill before us was reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is confined entirely to the 
broadcasting industry. Its provisions 
are entirely within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. It is aimed to put an 
end to the racketeering tyranny that has 
prevailed over the broadcasting indus- 
try in recent years. 

At the very beginning I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill is directed 
only against extortionist demands which 
are enforced or attempted to be enforced 
by coercive methods. Nothing is pro- 
hibited in this bill unless it is founded 
on coercive methods as a demand upon 
the broadcasting industry. 

This bill also provides that it shall 
not be construed as denying to anyone 
the right to enforce any legal obligation 
against the broadcaster, whether that 
obligation be created by contract or 
whether it exists as a matter of law. 
There is nothing in this bill which pre- 
vents anybody from making a contract 
with the broadcaster to pay any amount 
for any purpose that he wants. So the 
talk here that we are preventing some- 
body from asking something has no 
foundation so far as this bill is concerned. 
It is prohibited only when it assumes 
that coercive quality of compulsion. 

May I hastily recite some of these de- 
mands that have been made upon the 
broadcasting industry. I will enumerate 
a few of them. 

Demands requiring the hiring of em- 
ployees in excess cf those necessary. 

Demands for rayment for services more 
than once performed after those serv- 
ices have been fully paid for. 

To refrain from broadcasting noncom- 
Pensated, noncommercial, or educational 
broadcasts. 

That is what the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Donpero] was explaining to 
the House a while ago. In connection 
with that, may I say that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] made a splendid 
exposition of the fundamentals involved 
in this bill. I would say from my own 
standpoint that I hope the House will not 
listen to the specious pleas made here 
today to take the teeth out of this legis- 
laticn for, so far as I am concerned, I 
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do not want the American people to feel 
that Congress is engaged in shadow box- 
ing here today or that through futile 
action we are willing to play the game 
with Mr. Petrillo. 

Without going further so far as these 
general demands are concerned I want to 
talk about some specific instances. In 
1943 there was a great controversy about 
transcriptions in connection with broad- 
casting. A final arrangement was made 
on the demand of Petrillo that the re- 
cording and transcription companies 
should be required to pay a tribute for 
every transcription used, whether on a 
phonograph record or an electrical tran- 
scription used in broadcasting to the 
country. 

That was during the war. The Presi- 
dent of the United States asked that Pe- 
trillo withdraw that ban in aid of the 
war effort. He refused. 

He made a statement to his organiza- 
tion to the effect that during the War 
they would not make so much money 
out of it. He estimated, as I recall, that 
they would receive three or four million 
dollars a year out of his ban on tran- 
scriptions. You will understand that 
these transcriptions were owned by the 
companies making them, and the mu- 
sicians had no ownership or interest 
whatever in them. The recording com- 
panies yielded to a plan under which a 
contribution would Le made by these re- 
cording companies for every transcrip- 
tion they prepared. Mr. Petrillo report- 
ed to his organization in a national con- 
vention that if these companies were 
permitted—speaking about the better 
situation they would be in after the war 
was over—“if these companies were per- 
mitted to increase the price of records 
anywhere from 5 to 10 cents each, then 
the federation would probably receive 
in the neighborhood of from fifteen to 
twenty million dollars a year.” That was 
to be just graft. Now, that is only a 
part of what is involved. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Pe- 
trillo writes his own constitution and 
bylaws? 

Mr. LEA. He does. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then 
they have a system whereby a minority 
may control, is that correct? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then, 
again, at his own will, he can also raise 
the price of these records, or whatever 
this tax is, you speak about, and that 
goes to Petrillo and his organization? 

Mr.LEA. Yes. He accomplished that 
power after he had nearly broke up a 
number of these transcribing companies. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. To whom 
does the fifteen or twenty million dollars 
go? 

Mr. LEA. That is paid to the union. 
It is not paid to the musicians. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIPIELD. I will ask my col- 
league to explain to me the meaning of 
the language in line 7 on page 2 of the 
bill. I refer particularly to the point of 
employees wanted by such licensees. It 
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seems to me that that leaves it absolutely 
up to the broadcaster to say, “I will take 
only six employees,” when perhaps he 
actually needs eight. I notice further 
down a provision whereby they are sup- 
posed to pay for duties which are per- 
formed, which I think is the object to be 
achieved. 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am wondering if 
the language wanted by such licensee is 
not so loose as to enable the broadcaster 
to work an adjustment. 

Mr. LEA. No, because that is tied up 
with coercion. If they use coercive 
methods to induce the employment of 
men he does not want, that would be 
against this bill. It is entirely different 
from the ordinary strike about working 
conditions. If a union wanted to strike 
because of working conditions or a hard- 
ship that comes to any particular mem- 
ber, it has a right to strike on that 
ground. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. RABIN. Iam sorry I missed your 
point. Did you say the $20,000,000 was 
arrived at, at 5 cents per record? 

Mr. LEA. No. I was quoting Mr. 
Petrillo, who estimated between fifteen 
and twenty million dollars a year would 
be paid to the union on account of the 
imposition of that tax on transcriptions 
after the war is over. 

Another demand recently made was 
for double orchestras. The demand was 
made on broadcasting companies who 
broadcast through two outlets at the 
same time, which would be the case in 
FM broadcasting and ordinary broad- 
casting. They would be compelled to 
have two sets of orchestras. One of the 
big networks has an orchestra of 95 
members. So that at the present time, 
in order to put on the music by that 
orchestra the broadcaster must employ 
190 musicians for such a_ broadcast. 
The extra orchestra is absolutely worth- 
less and would not be used. 

In this connection Mr. Petrillo wrote 
the networks in 1945 as follows, as illus- 
trating his methods: 

This is to advise you that after the meet- 
ing between your company and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, held in my 
office, the matter was further discussed, and 
we came to the final conclusion that begin- 
ning Monday, October 29, 1945, whenever 
musicians play for FM broadcasting and AM 
broadcasting simultaneously the same num- 
ber of men must be employed for FM broad- 
casting as are employed for AM broadcasting, 
which means a double crew must be em- 
ployed. 

Kindly govern yourselves accordingly 


That is the edict. That is what the 
broadcasting industry of the United 
States has been compelled to do. 

Another demand was made upon the 
small broadcasters of the country. 
There are 411 of them that have no live 
orchestras. Under date of December 13, 
Mr. Petrillo addressed the networks— 
that is usually the way he operates— 
and he stated as follows: 

On investigation, we find that 275 net- 
work-affiliated radio stations which receive 
network programs employ live musicians in 
their studios. However, there are 411 net- 
work-affiliated radio stations which receive 
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network programs but do not employ any 
live musicians in their studios. They should 
employ live musicians if they are to continue 
to receive network programs. ' 


And so Mr. Fetrillo’s edict puts that 
requirement into operation. 

Here is a list of these 411 local broad- 
casting stations that would be subjected 
to this demand, located all over the 
country, that must yield if he is success- 
ful in carrying out that demand. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In addition to that, 
the report made by Mr. Petrillo was that 
he not only took the noncommercial and 
nonprcfit orchestra off the air at Inter- 
lochen but in every high school of the 
United States there was no such thing 
as a high-school band or high-school 
orchestra permitted to broadcast after 
1943. 

Mr. LEA. Yes. I have a report here 
of an affair that took place in Milwaukee. 
The Catholic Knights gave a Christmas 
party in the auditorium for 3,000 chil- 
dren and parents. A musical program 
had been planned with some of the chil- 
dren playing, but at the last minute 
around came the musicians’ union and 
said that there would be a picket line 
against the party and the performance 
of the children unless an 11-piece union 
orchestra was called in. So to avoid a 
rumpus the manager of the party hired 
an 1l-man union orchestra for $84, al- 
though none wes wanted. 

Now I call your attention to the moral 
quality of these demands. As I see it, 
these demands have the moral quality 
of extortion and racketeering, and no 
platitudes can conceal that fact. They 
are demands of a criminal class. A self- 
respecting nation cannot afford to treat 
them otherwise. 

Suggestions will be made here that 
this penalty is too severe—a mis- 
demeanor, at most only one year in jail 
and not exceeding a thousand dollar 
fine left entirely to the discretion of the 
judge to make it as low as he pleases. 
The judge has the duty to fix the penalty 
to suit the crime. 

I do not see how we can with self- 
respect afford to proceed by a feather- 
duster method in meeting this situation. 
These practices are vicious. I think it 
would be a disgrace to the Congress of 
the United States if today we take such 
action as to justify the Nation in be- 
lieving that we so lack a sense of duty 
of moral resentment of such conduct 
that we fail to prescribe a penalty pro- 
portionate to the offense involved in 
these demands. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LFA. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Recently 
we had under consideration what was 
known as the Hobbs bill, which under- 
took to correct a situation where farmers 
and other truckers going into the city of 
New York were met at the Holland tun- 
nel and forced to hire union drivers at 
the rate of $8-plus for a small truck and 
$9-plus for a large truck, being subjected 
to all sorts of violence if they refused to. 
What is the difference in principle be- 
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tween the policy followed by James Cae- 
sar Petrillo and these fellows in New 
York? 

Mr. LEA, I think the moral quality is 
the same. In addition to that, the other 
day in the Case bill we placed several 
restrictions on the right to strike. 

I believe the fundamental principle un- 
derlying this question of the right to 
strike is that a strike is legal and should 
be so, when it is for lawful purposes car- 
ried on by lawful means. That is a per- 
fectly safe, sane, and just thing, but this 
idea of saying that Congress is powerless 
to prescribe a rule that prevents a strike 
being carried on for the purpose of com- 
mitting a crime it seems to me is just 
absolutely without foundation in our 
Constitution or in our law. A crime is 
no less a crime because it may be com- 
mitted by an organized group. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But if I 
have understood this bill correctly it does 
rot apply at all unless there is coercion 
and extortion united. 

Mr. LEA. That is right. There must 
be coercion and for the unlawful purpose 
declared in this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Those 
two things are illegal acts. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, in order 
that our Members may have a clear un- 
derstanding as to the legal foundation 
of this bill I present an excerpt from the 
report on this bill. This particular quo- 
tation is from the sectional analysis of 
the bill written by the legislative counsel 
of the House. It is as follows: 

It has been necessary to use the broad 
language “or by the use or express or implied 
threat of the use of other means” in order 
to make the legislation effective. It was 
necessary to use language broad enough to 
embrace actual or threatened boycotts and 
actual or threatened strikes, because these, 
as well as action or threatened action of like 
character, could well be among the means by 
which the coercion, compulsion, or constraint 
prohibited by the bill may be accomplished 
or attempted to be accomplished. If the 
language were not this broad the legislation 
would fail to accomplish its purpose. 

This subsection does not prohibit the right 
to strike or to withhold services, or force in- 
dividuals to work against their will or desire. 
It will place no limitation whatever on the 
use of strikes for the accomplishment of 
legitimate objectives, such as wage increases 
or better working conditions, The subsection 
does not prohibit strikes as such. What it 
does do is to prohibit the accomplishment, 
by actual or attempted coercion, compulsion, 
or constraint, of certain unconscionable and 
wrongful objectives, regardless of the means 
used. A strike or threat of a strike is one 
method by which it is possible to exert or at- 
tempt to exert such coercion, compulsion or 
constraint, and, if it is the method used, the 
wrongful character of the offense is the same 
as though other means had been used. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENncEt]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, many arguments have been ad- 
vanced today as to why this bill should 
become law. I have no desire to repeat 
these arguments. The National Music 
Camp at Interlochen is in my district and 
I am a member of the advisory board. 
It is a nonprofit corporation, organized 
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under the laws of the State of Michigan. 
All property it may own at the time of 
the dissolution of the corporation will re- 
vert to the State of Michigan under the 
terms of its charter. Interlochen is in 
Grand Traverse County. 

In 1882 my father purchased a small 
piece of timberland from the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad and in 1899 
he moved his family to that county. In- 
terlochen lies between two beautiful 
lakes, Wahbakaness and Wahbekanetta, 
I recall some 40 years ago as a boy, 
riding a sleigh load of logs that my father 
hauled to the shores of Lake Wahbahka- 
ness, for a stave factory on the other 
side. Interlochen then was a small coun- 
try village which was occupied mostly 
by workers from this small factory. 
Wahbakaness, or Duck Lake, as we then 
called it, was the recreation ground for 
the farmers in the nearby area. 

I fished these lakes as a boy, caught 
bass, pike, and other fish, not to speak 
of the frogging we did from its shores. 
The beautiful bathing beach was our 
old swimming hole. Naturally I hold 
the place close to my heart and shall as 
long as I live. 

In 1919 and 1921 the Michigan State 
Legislature purchased what we were then 
told was the last stand of northern pine 
in the State. A half section of pine which 
has since been a State park. Adjoining 
this park is the National Music Camp. 
Time will not permit going into details 
or history. For 19 years that music camp 
has attracted the most talented young 
musicians as well as some of the most 
outstanding band and orchestra leaders 
of America. Some years ago I had the 
privilege of hearing this student band 
play the Northern Pines March, while 
being directed by the great band leader, 
John Philip Sousa. The march was in- 
spired by the great pine forest at the 
camp. The proceeds from the sale of this 
march are used for scholarships at the 
camp. High-school boys and girls from 
44 States and 3 foreign countries came 
to Interlochen last summer. I have seen 
16-year-old boys conducting the orches- 
tra of 200 pieces while it played his own 
compositions. 

Dr. Maddy, of the University of Michi- 
gan, is president of the camp. His 
genius, driving ability, and courage made 
this camp possible. A 17-year-old boy 
came to Dr. Maddy last summer and 
asked whether he might make a record 
of a symphony he had composed. Dr. 
Maddy told him to select an orchestra of 
75 pieces from among the students, re- 
hearse the piece, and make the record. 
That 17-year-old boy organized the or- 
chestra, with the help of instructors, 
wrote the several parts, and rehearsed 
the orchestra. I had the privilege of 
sitting in the bowl one Sunday afternoon 
as he directed that 75-piece orchestra 
while it played and made a record of this 
symphony to send home to his parents. 

No one can see this group of young 
Americans work there without being in- 
spired and without feeling that some un- 
discovered genius is in that group of 
young musicians. Some Bach, Verdi, 
Beethoven, or some other great genius 
some day will be found through the work 
at Interlochen. It exemplifies unselfish 
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music as distinguished from the hard- 
boiled commercial type of music which 
we hear so much of. 

It is rather difficult for me to under- 
stand how James Caesar Petrillo, the 
head of the National Musicians’ Union, 
was not attracted to that camp. What 
«4 wonderful opportunity to do work and 
educate young America to the need of 
organization among those men and 
women who make a living by playing 
some musical instrument. 

I have heard music from Interlochen, 
as have millions of others, while sitting 
peacefully in my back-lawn chair. I 
have heard those boys and girls play 
while driving 60 miles an hour over the 
highway a thousand miles away. Sud- 
denly something happened. The music 
of these boys and girls stopped coming 
over the air. James Caesar Petrillo had 
issued his royal edict that those boys and 
girls could broadcast no longer on net- 
work programs. James Caesar Petrillo 
had issued his royal edict that 140,000,- 
000 Americans like myself could no longer 
listen to this music coming over the air 
which God gave us, but which this czar 
now controlled. 

Year after year since then hundreds 
of young boys and girls have left Inter- 
lochen resentful. Last summer when I 
spoke to them they hissed and hooted 
the name of Petrillo—hating organized 
labor for what one man had done. 
Newspaper after newspaper, magazine 
after magazine wrote the story and com- 
mented on it editorially. Clubs of all 
kinds passed resolutions. All America 
was and is aroused at the power of this 
one man to control the air. Petrillo sat 
unperturbed and kept repeating, “They 
shall not play over the air,” and they did 
not play over the air. Nothing since that 
original edict was issued by this czar has 
done more to prejudice the people of 
America against organized labor. The 
attitude of this one man has done much 
to bring about antilabor legislation dur- 
ing recent months and weeks. I again 
wish to say that I have no desire to repeat 
the many arguments which will convince 
any fair-minded persons that Petrillo- 
ism has no place in America. It has no 
piace in organized labor. The right of 
young America to send its music over the 
air—the right of 140,000,000 Americans 
to hear that music over the air—is as 
much a God-given right as is the right 
to breathe the air over which that music 
is sent. 
every Member of Congress to put his and 
her stamp of disapproval on Petrilloism 
in America by doing likewise. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SaBatH]. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the attacks, criticism, and adverse 
publicity, skillfully promoted by highly 
paid public relations experts, given in re- 
cent years to James C. Petrillo, I fully ap- 
preciate that nothing I may say here this 
morning can prevent the paSsage of this, 
to my mind, far-reaching bill. It seems 
obvious that this bill is not designed to 
prevent any real or fancied abuses on the 
part of James C. Petrillo and the Ameri- 
can Musicians Federation, but to ham- 
String, weaken, and, if possible, destroy 
organized labor, and to set a pattern for 
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restrictive legislation in the future which 
will apply, not to the broadcasting indus- 
try alone, but to all industry. 

In the few minutes I have been able to 
obtain, I have no way of disproving the 
far-fetched statements that have been 
made here, but even if the accusations are 
true, two wrongs do not make a right. 

This bill makes unlawful almost any 
act which Petrillo and his musicians’ un- 
ion may perform in defense of their 
status. Anyone who reads the bill must 
come to that conclusion. So that Mem- 
bers in the future may not excuse them- 
selves by saying they did not know what 
the bill contained, I here insert the pro- 
visions of the bill and make them part of 
my remarks. Under these restrictions, 
about the only thing Petrillo will be al- 
lowed to do, I think, is breathe, because 
the bill states: 

(b) It shall be unlawful, by the use or 
eXpress or implied threat of the use of force, 
violence, intimidation, or duress, or by the 
use or express or implied threat of the use 
of other means, to coerce, compel or con- 
strain or attempt to coerce, compel, or con- 
strain a licensee or any other person— 

(1) to pay or agree to pay tribute for the 
privilege of, or on account of, producing, 
preparing, manufacturing, selling, buying, 
renting, operating, using, or maintaining 
recordings, transcriptions, or mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical reproductions, or any 
other articles, equipment, machines, or ma- 
terials, used or intended to be used in broad- 
casting or in the production, preparation, 
performance, or presentation of a program or 
programs for broadcasting; or 

(2) to accede to or impose any restrictions 
upon such production, preparation, manu- 
facture, sale, purchase, rental, operation, use, 
or maintenance, if such restriction is for the 
purpose of preventing or limiting the use of 
such articles, equipment, machines, or ma- 
terials in broadcasting; or 

(3) to pay or agree to pay tribute on ac- 
count of the broadcasting, by means of re- 
cordings or transcriptions, of a program pre- 
viously broadcast, payment having been 
made, or agreed to be made, for the services 
actually rendered in the performance of such 
program, 


Then should Petrillo, or an agent of 
this union or of any other union having 
a contract or seeking a contract, be 
charged with violation of the act and 
found guilty, he may be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year or 
fined not to exceed $1,000, or both. Of 
course, this bill does not go as far as the 
Senate bill which provided the violation 
of any of these provisions should be 
judged a felony and carry a penalty of 
a $5,000 fine and 2 years’ imprisonment. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, under 
section (b) (2) not only Petrillo or an 
agent for a union, but a manufacturer or 
performer or selling agent will be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions and pen- 
alties. Under this provision, even if a 
contract has been legitimately entered 
into, and a competitor refuses to do like- 
wise, the door is opened to institution 
of proceedings which could be made a 
source of persecution and harassment of 
a business establishment to create a most 
unfair trade advantage. In other words, 
we are legislating recklessly here not only 
against Petrillo and the musicians and 
other unions, but against reputable and 
legitimate manufacturers. 

I fully appreciate, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that the musicians’ union has been a 
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sharp thorn to the broadcasting com- 
panies. I have no quarrel with the 
broadcasting companies; they have 
rendered, and are rendering, a great 
service to the Nation and to the world; 
but they, too, are private corporations, 
organized on a commercial basis for 
profit. Their aim is to obtain personal 
services of their employees at as low a 
rate as possible. I am not here to deny, 
and I cannot and will not deny, that 
Petrillo has demanded and insisted that 
a larger number of musicians should be 
employed. The development of radio, of 
“canned” music—electrical transcrip- 
tions, juke boxes, phonographs, and 
multiple transmission of recorded mu- 
sic—deprived thousands of talented mu- 
sicians of an opportunity to earn a de- 
cent living by using the gifts nature 
made to them. Every Member here can 
remember when the smallest moving 
picture theater had an orchestra of some 
kind in the pit. New moving picture the- 
aters are built without an orchestra pit. 
Every movie has the music and the film 
canned. I have no doubt but that there 
are thousands of children growing up 
who have never seen and heard a “live” 
orchestra. 

Petrillo and the musicians’ union, very 
naturally, wanted as much work for as 
many musicians as possible. Even mu- 
Sicians have to eat, just like Members of 
Congress, or broadcasters. Under the 
system inaugurated by the broadcasters, 
the future of musicians was becoming 
very uncertain. It looked as if we wouid 
have a generation of Americans in which 
there were no musicians except those 
wealthy and talented few who could 
reach the name bands and the big broad- 
cast shows. Perhaps Petrillo and the 
musicians unions went too far in their 
demands; but at least they saved Amer- 
ica from being without a musical cul- 
ture, and they created jobs for thou- 
sands of talented entertainers who had 
no aptitude for any other way of earning 
their daily bread. 

Remember, too, Mr. Speaker, you do 
not read of many bankrupt radio sta- 
tions. Music forms the very basis of the 
great commercial programs. Without 
music there would be none of these big 
shows with millions upon millions of 
listeners. Those are, with only minor 
exceptions, commercial programs, ad- 
vertising commercial products, by com- 
panies which are certainly solvent. The 
advertising is enormously profitable to 
the advertisers and to the broadcasting 
companies. That the profit is great is 
borne out by the great price placed on 
stations in those rare instances when 
they are offered for sale. 

These great profits were not unknown 
to Mr. Petrillo and the members of his 
union. They felt, with justice, that the 
broadcasting companies were making 
thousands upon thousands from the mu- 
sicians; a single broadcast by a handful 
of musicians may reach millions of lis- 
teners through a national hook-up. 
This bill is prompted by the self-interest 
of the broadcasting companies; its most 
ardent supporter cannot make it sound 
altruistic. If the musicians’ union has 
gone too far in its demands, remember 
that the union was prompted by exactly 
the same kind of self-interest, plus the 
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fact that the union was trying to help 
human beings, most of them incapable 
of earning a decent living by any other 
avocation, to be self-respecting citizens 
earning more than a bare subsistence. 
It may surprise some of the gentlemen 
who have spoken on this bill to learn 
that the overwhelming majority of mu- 
sicians are simple men who grow up, 
wear clothes, fall in love, marry, and 
raise families. There are few indeed 
who are ever known by name outside 
their immediate associates. There are 
two sides to every story, and we have 
heard only one side of this Petrillo story. 
I concede that passage of the bill is in- 
evitable, and its passage will be a monu- 
ment, not to the sense of justice of this 
Congress, but to the power of the press 
agents who have prepared the way. 

It seems to :ne, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a twin to the harsh and unwarranted 
Case bill that we passed a few weeks ago. 
In fact, they are twin bills, and I cannot 
understand how those who drafted the 
Case bill missed the opportunity of in- 
corporating this measure in the other 
one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man understand that the gentleman 
about whom he is talking requires people 
wanting musicians to hire an extra num- 
ber to stand by, as they call it, even 
though they are not there, even though 
they do not render any service? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not subscribe to 
that, and I do not approve of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the gentle- 
man’s remedy for it? 

Mr. SABATH. I feel that due to the 
criticism to which Mr. Petrillo has been 
subjected he is mending his ways, and 
that we may be able to get along, that 
he will realize that he is not doing any 
good to himself or to his musicians or to 
organized labor. 

The greatest criticism leveled against 
Petrillo has been that he objected to 
broadcasting by Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Bands, and by some school bands, 
Well, the Army, Navy, and Marine Bands 
are all paid by the Government; they are 
paid whether they are playing or not. 
But members of Mr. Petrillo’s union are 
paid for playing only, so presumably he 
is justified in maintaining that people 
not dependent wholly on earnings should 
not-deprive members of the union, who 
have no other earning power and can 
earn their livelihood only when em- 
ployed, of the opportunity for the em- 
ployment. 

Congress has recognized that principle 
in the law forbidding any enlisted man 
of the Army, whether a noncommis- 
sioned officer, musician, or private, to 
leave his post for any reason that would 
place him in competition with civilians 
in the arts, trades, or professions— 
United States Code, title 10, sections 609, 
905. The legal restrictions on the Navy 
and Marine Bands are not so stringent, 
but they are there. 

I make these observations as they 
come to me, without having had an 
opportunity of examining the defenses 
offered by Mr. Petrillo or by other unions 
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in this field which surely will be affected 
by this drastic and unprecedented legis- 
lation in the field of private contracts, 
but I feel that even if all the charges 
made should be proved true the harsh 
provisions in this bill cannot be justified. 
The bill has been pressed to passage by 
those I know are opposed to organized 
labor—not just to possible abuses of the 
rights of organized labor—in the hope 
that in conjunction with the outrageous 
Case bill it will weaken the position of all 
labor organizations. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is almost universally admitted 
that the practices which this bill seeks 
to control are against public policy. If 
these practices are against public policy, 
then Congress not only has the right but 
the duty to enact legislation to pro- 
hibit them. If it has the right and the 
duty to enact legislation, then it has a 
corollary right and duty to impose pen- 
alties which would restrain violations. 
I do not believe that enacting such 
penalties violates the fundamental prin- 
ciples to which all of us adhere of giv- 
ing freedom in the right to strike, as a 
general proposition. There was no one, 
as I recall, who came before our com- 
mittee to justify these practices which 
this proposal seeks to restrain. I voted 
for the bill in committee and I plan to 
vote for it in the House without any 
restricting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Hatuecx]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with deep concern that I rise at this time 
to say something about this bill. That 
concern arises out of the fear that my 
position and motives may be misinter- 
preted and misunderstood. However, I 
do not think I would be true to my con- 
victions or my obligation as a Member of 
Congress if I did not say a few things 
in explanation of what I conceive this 
bill to be. 

I think it is the obligation of members 
of committees to explain bills as they 
come before the Committee of the Whole 
for consideration. It has been my privi- 
lege for a number of years now to serve 
on the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. What I say 
here is in discharge of what I conceive to 
be my obligation as a member of that 
committee and as a Member of Congress. 

No one was more incensed or has been 
more incensed than I have been at the 
operations and conduct of Mr. Petrillo. 
I could add my chapter to that situation. 
Enough has been said about that, how- 
ever, to convince about all of us, I am 
sure, that if we can within the Constitu- 
tion and within the rules of justice and 
equity do something to restrain his ac- 
tivities that we should do so. I did my 
best as a member of the committee to 
develop facts upon which legislation 
might be based. 

References have been made here to 
courage or lack of courage and dividing 
men from boys. I will stake my record 
on matters of that sort as they affect 
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questions of the kind here before us with 
that of any man in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman that it takes more courage to 
oppose a majority than it does to go 
along; I know something about it. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have done my part 
in attempting to bring about the enact- 
ment of so-called labor legislation which 
seemeac to me to be necessary. But on 
every occasion I have sought, as far as it 
was in my power, to see to it that the 
result was completely defensibl. nd fair 
when the legislation was finally adopted, 

I am sorry that, as we have gone along 
in controversies of this sort, some of my 
good friends who are such self-professed 
friends of labor, and who yell “Wolf, 
wolf” all the time, would not save their 
fire, and would stick a little closer to the 
facts, because then, when something does 
come along about which they might 
make some contribution their words 
might carry a little more weight. 

I think, in this matter, regardless of 
how we feel about Mr. Petrillo and his 
actions, we ought to legislate as we think 
and not as we feel. 

Now, what about this bill? In the re- 
port, on page 6, beginning in the second 
paragraph, you will find there a definite 
statement from a majority of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill: 

It has been necessary to use the broad 
language “or by the use or express or implied 
threat of the use of other means” in order 
to make the legislation effective. 


And that that language includes the 
strike power and the action of striking 
or threatening to strike. For the first 
time, so far as I know, there is a criminal 
penalty attached to the bill; a criminal 
penalty to be inflicted, as the report says, 
for the exercise of the right to strike. 

I understand and recognize what the 
proponents say, that Congress can pro- 
hibit the right to strike for the accom- 
plishment of an unlawful object. If that 
statement stands up, then you must be 
ready to say that the objective for which 
the men strike is a criminal act. Such 
conduct has never been declared to be 
criminal. Now how will this proposal 
apply? 

Here is a radio station downtown that 
has an orchestra of 12 men. They be- 
long to the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. That station wants to use some 
free orchestra to play, and demand is 
made that the station hire a stand-by 
orchestra, or pay a stand-by orchestra, 
if they use that orchestra that is to play 
free. The radio-station operator says, 
“I do not want to do that. I do not need 
that stand-by orchestra. I do not want 
to pay them.” 

Now, what does the union of musicians 
say? They say, “Well, if you do not pay 
a stand-by orchestra, we will not work 
for you.” It is that sort of demand that 
comes under such strong condemnation. 

The radio-station operator can refuse 
to pay the stand-by orchestra but he 
loses the services of the men who bélong 
to the American Federation of Musicians. 

Under this bill, if that demand were 
made, and then those 12 men event on 
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strike to enforce that demand, they 
would be liable to criminal prosecution 
under this act. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman Yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Iyield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
regard that transaction which he has 
just now narrated as legal or moral? 
By the use of force they extort money 
for rendering no service? 

Mr. HALLECK. I will agree with you 
that that conduct is to be condemned, 
and I do condemn it, but let me ask the 
gentleman this question: If he is pre- 
pared to designate that type of conduct 
as criminal in all similar situations, is 
he prepared to designate it as criminal 
in connection with various operations 
throughout all our country where many 
of the same practices prevail? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know of any 
practice similar to this involved in this 
transaction. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, they do 
not have to do with broadcasting; and if 
the gentleman will let me proceed—he 
did not answer my question—but the 
fact of the matter is, as I have under- 
stood it, all through our economy there 
are circumstances and conditions and 
places where demands are made for the 
employment of people who are not 
needed and who in many instances per- 
form no work, or that degree of work 
or kind of work that would include all 
of the time for which they are paid 

Now, do not imisunderstand me. The 
gentleman asked me whether I condoned 
that sort of conduct on the part of Mr. 
Petrillo. I do not condone it, but grant- 
ing that we do not condone it, the ques- 
tion arises, by what sort of penalty, by 
what sort of action will the Congress seek 
to restrain such conduct? 

I understand also, and I think I ought 
to say here to keep the record straight, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce did not have juris- 
diction generally of the whole problem, 
had jurisdiction only of this particular 
matter of the broadcasting industry, and 
that the broadcasting industry does have 
certain unique features. 

The proponents of this bill say that 
the outlined objectives should be de- 
clared to be criminal. Possibly the time 
is coming or is here when we will declare 
such to be criminal and that we will un- 
dertake to outline the objectives for 
which labor cannot strike, saying that 
those objectives are against the public 
interest, against public policy, and being 
so we declare them to be criminal and 
hence a refusal to work to accomplish 
those objectives shall subject the men 
who do it to a jail sentence. But my 
purpose in rising here is to have the 
membership know that that question is 
involved here. I think that is a funda- 
mental issue involved in this legislation. 

Reference was made to the Case bill. 
I voted for the Case bill; I made a num- 
ber of speeches here in support of various 
parts of the Case bill. What was the 
a which was followed in the Case 

lil? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
XCII——99 
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Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Even in the force and 
violence section having to do with con- 
duct that is criminal under the law now, 
we simply provided that the protection 
of the Federal statute should be with- 
drawn. Even with respect to jurisdic- 
tional strikes that were condemned by 
President Truman and many other peo- 
ple we said not that the men would be 
put in jail but that the protections of 
the various Federal statutes would be 
withdrawn from them. 

The question was raised here as to 
what might be done, and it has been 
asked, What remedy would you suggest? 
In the committee I urged the adoption 
of a penalty clause taking out the crimi- 
nal pern&alty and substituting for the 
criminal penalty the withdrawal of the 
protection of the Federal statutes given 
to these people, clearly a right that the 
Congress has. Whether or not you can 
find the constitutional authority for the 
legislation as it now stands everybody 
can solve for himself. I am frank to say 
that I have had a little difficulty here 
lately in the light of some of the deci- 
sions just what the Constitution does 
mean. 

I propose to offer the amendment to 
which I have referred when the bill is 
read under the 5-minute rule. That 
would keep within the pattern heretofore 
established and within the Constitution, 
I am sure, and I am also sure that such 
a penalty would be a very effective de- 
terrent to the conduct which so many of 
us seek to restrain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again 
expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say at the outset that I do not 
think there is any question with refer- 
ence to the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation we are considering here today. I 
can very well appreciate the views of 
some of our good friends who have 
spoken. The gentleman who just pre- 
ceded me has given you his viewpoint and 
I am sure that he is sincere in his con- 
*victions; but it is my opinion that if the 
Congress has any jurisdiction whatsoever 
over matters of policy it has the authority 
under the Constitution to determine 
what is against public policy and the 
best interests of this Nation. If this 
Congress has that authority certainly it 
has the right to approach it in some 
way in order to remedy the evils that now 
exist. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce as long as some of the 
other gentlemen but I have been a mem- 
ber of that committee long enough to 
recognize that most any issue that comes 
before that committee receives judicious 
and careful consideration. This bill re- 
ceived such consideration. 

What does it propose to do? You 
have heard the examples, Mr. Chairman, 
given by the gentleman from Michigan 
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and other gentlemen in reference to the 
activities of a certain man who calls him- 
self the dictator and the president of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
There is no doubt but what those prac- 
tices are against public policy. There is 
no doubt but what those practices should 
be restrained. 

This bill does exactly that. It meets 
the issue face to face, if you please, and 
says to Mr. Petrillo or to any one else 
who indulges in such acts that, “You 
shall not be permitted to continue to do 
so.” I contend this act says it is un- 
lawful to engage in such practices. Cer- 
tainly we have on our statute books many 
laws which say it is unlawful to do cer- 
tain things in this country and in those 
acts there is provided a specific penalty 
if the acts are violated. 

Mr. Chairman, if we will limit our con- 
sideration to the specific offenses as out- 
lined in this act you will, I believe, agree 
that we do have the authority to prevent 
them and there is no question as to con- 
stitutionality. 

This legislation is needed to protect a 
vital and important industry and the 
public as well. It is preposterous to 
think of much less actually experience 
the existence of such dictatorial powers 
of the air waves of this country. It is 
incredible that any one person could 
control the cultural, religious, educa- 
tional, or patriotic programs that go to 
the people. We cannot permit such 
practices to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rapin]. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and this is the 
first opportunity I have had to publicly 
express My appreciation for having been 
placed on that committee. I have a great 
deal of respect for the chairman of that 
committee and I have a great deal of 
respect for all of its members. It is a 
great opportunity to be on that commit- 
tee, and for that reason I regret all the 
more that I am obliged to rise in oppo- 
sition to the majority report. 

At the outset, the report as written 
does not indicate that there were any 
members of that committee who opposed 
this bill, and in order that I may be on 
record I want to say that I do oppose 
the bill and I did not go along with the 
majority report. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not come here to 
praise Caesar; on the other hand, I do 
not come here to bury the hard-won 
rights of labor, particularly the right of 
labor to strike. I have heard of the Case 
bill. I have heard of the Wagner bill. 
I have heard of the De Lacy bill, but 
this is called the Petrillo bill. He is not 
a Congressman. It is directed at Petrillo. 
That is one of the chief objections I find 
to this legislation. We are writing na- 
tional legislation directed at a specific 
individual. We are writing legislation 
directed at a specific industry that per- 
haps affects all labor. I think it is wrong, 
in our attempt to reach Petrillo or to 
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reach a specific individual, to override 
all of the rights of labor. 

I told a story in the committee on an- 
other occasion in connection with an- 
other matter that will bear repetition 
here. It is the story that Jimmy Du- 
rante tells about the fly that lit on his 
nose while he was dozing in the park. 
He did not mind that. Then another 
fiy lit on his nose and he did not mind 
that. Then two or three dozen flies lit 
on his nose, and he did not even mind 
that. But when a bee lit on his nose 
and stung him he said, “Just for that— 
all off.” 

Now that is the kind of legislation we 
are writing; everybody off—not only Pe- 
trillo, but every musician, every man in 
the entire union. We override the rights 
of radio artists whose rights are placed 
in jeopardy, and we set a precedent that 
will override the hard-won rights of la- 
bor. What is wrong with this bill? In 
the first place, we are told that Petrillo 
is an autocrat and that he runs his union 
in an undemocratic way. This bill will 
not correct that, so that is not the issue 
at all. This bill seeks to correct certain 
abuses. I agree with the gentieman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hatuecx], except I 
will go further: I do not have any doubt 
about this bill being unconstitutional. 
What does this bill do? Does it make 
certain practices a crime and does it pro- 
vide that you may not strike to achieve 
those ends? It does not do that. It 
makes the very act of striking a crime, 
because if you will read with me on page 
1, it provides: 

It shall be unlawful— 


And I will skip the words coercion, 
and so forth, because they are not con- 
junctive but disjunctive. 


Tt shall be unlawful * * * by the use 
of other means— 
And that refers to strikes. It shall be 


unlawful by the use of a strike to do 
certain things. Without a strike it is 
lawful to do those things under the 
terms of this bill. The union may sit 
around the table now and agree to re- 
ceive a fraction of a cent per recording. 
It will be able to do that should this biil 
be passed. 

What then do you do by this bill? You 
say if it attempts to strike to accomplish 
that end, then it shall be unlawful. It 
does not make the act acrime. It makes 
the very act of striking a crime, and that 
is why I am opposed to this bil. What 
else does this bill do? As I read it, it 
places in jeopardy the royalty of radio 
artists, because if a radio station broad- 
casts a program and that is transcribed, 
no royalty may be demanded under the 
threat of strike. But they could be paid 
if they sat around the table and worked 
out an arrangement for payment. If a 
broadcasting station refuses to pay them, 
and if these radio artists get together 
and demand that it be done under the 
threat of a strike, then it becomes un- 
lawful for them even to ask for royalties. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
those of us who are opposing this bill are 
subjected to the same kind of attack 
that labor is always subjected to. We 
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are never confronted here in debate with 
the issues involved in the legislation, we 
are subjected to a smoke screen. We had 
a typical example of that when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] de- 


livered his oration in support of this bill © 


during consideration of the rule. The 
gentleman from Ohio orated not on the 
bill but agaimst Mr. Petrillo, and made 
the issue what is not the issue contained 
in the bill; he made Petrillo the issue. 
Petrillo is not the issue before us, the 
bill is the issue before us. 

I asked during the consideration of 
the rule that we deal with the bill, discuss 
the bill, and I appealed to the Members 
of the House to read the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio waved the flag, he 
threw in religion, threw in the Shrine 
movement, threw in the Army and the 
Navy, the sale of war bonds, thé Confed- 
erate Army and the Union Army, and 
then from behind that smoke screen he 
fired again and again at Caesar, Caesar, 
Caesar. Then he wound up with an im- 
passioned plea by saying, “I am against 
Caesar.” Then he asked you to vote for 
the bill. 

He failed to tell you, however, that an 
analysis of the very things they seek to 
prohibit here in this bill will show that 
this bill is a bill to increase the profits 
of the monopolies that control the broad- 
casting industry. He spoke about free- 
dom of the air. How much freedom of 
the air is there? There is just as much 
freedom as the radio-broadcasting mo- 
nopolies will permit. The gentleman 
from Ohio did not ask you to save Amer- 
ica from these Caesars. 

Without casting any reflection on any- 
body supporting this bill, I think that 
when the history of this legislation is 
finally brought out into the light we will 
find that this legislation is legislation in- 
sisted upon not by the American public, 
not by these school children who play 
violins at charity affairs, but by the 
broadcasting monopolies who want to 
prohibit the average American musician 
from getting some share of the enormous 
profits that come out of these monopolies. 

Nobody is defending Mr. Petrillo here. 
We know that he has the worst public 
relations of any man, and they use thdse 
worst public relations of his to rob—that 
is just what this bill does—to rob Ameri- 
can musicians of a few dollars that thew 
now receive from the real Caesars—+the 
broadcasting companies. 

This bill, incidentally, does not deal 
only with musicians. There are plenty of 
jokers in this bill. You take the engi- 
neers in the radio industry. Say you 
have four engineers working at a radio 
station, and they are being worked under 
pressure. The job requires, let us as- 
sume, six engineers. So the union in the 
broadcasting industry goes to the broad- 
casting company and says, “We want you 
to employ eight engineers.” It is negoti- 
ation, legitimate labor negotiation. The 
broadcasting company says, “Nothing do- 
ing.” The engineers in the industry say, 
“All right, if you do not employ eight we 
are going out on strike.” 

What do you doin this bill? You say, 
“You gc out on strike”—and here is how 
you say it in the bill, “by the use of other 
means”—“You go out on strike or even 
threaten to go out on strike, or even if 
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you issue a leaflet calling for a strike, and 
you will be subject to indictment, prose- 
cution, and js ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield two additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONTO. Let us go a 
step further. What is all this about? 
This bill is the weapon of the broadcast- 
ing monopolies to prevent workers from 
continuing to receive a small share of 
the profits that come from this most 
profitable industry. Musicians Say, 
“Here you are using the record, and as 
a result we are put out of work. When 
you use that recore, we ask you to pay 
us a Share of the tremendous profit that 
you are making by using that record. 
We produced it.” What is immoral about 
it? What is racketeering about it? We 
have heard this talk about immorality 
and racketeering. I challenge you to 
explain what is immoral about it and 
what is racketeering about it. In this 
bill you say, first, it is against public 
policy, and then you say if you go ou! 
on strike and try to get a share of these 
profits that are being made from that 
recording, if you musicians attempt to 
protect your very existence, you say to 
them, “Try and do it—you are going to 
jail.” Let us not talk about Shriners or 
the Confederate Army or the Union 
Army or about Caesar. Let us deal with 
the situation that arises as a result ol 
this bill. Let me also say to the gentle- 
men who are supporting this bill that 
when men refuse to work—and that is 
what a strike is—when they refuse to 
work, you say to them, “We are going to 
put you in jail because you are refusing 
to work and because the companies wil! 
not accede to certain demands that we 
illegalize here in this bill.” So what are 
you doing? You are going back to in- 
voluntary servitude. Your bill is uncon- 
stitutional and it is immoral because you 
are taking dollars from American musi- 
cians and giving them to the big mighty 
corporations who are behind this bill 10) 
percent, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mi: 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HixsHaw). 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, if ! 
were to take the floor at this time for 
my political health and well-being, | 
would rise and do my utmost to emulat« 
the address made by the very distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio a few mo- 
ments ago because I know perfectly wel! 
that the feeling, not only of the peop): 
of the couniry, but of the Congress, is 
running very high. However, I refuse to 
act in anger in a matter of this sort. 
I insist upon using as calm and as leve! 
judgment as I can muster. In the firs! 
place, when this matter was brought be- 
fore my Commitiee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a year ago, it was in 
connection with the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Don- 
DERO]. The present bill goes far beyond 
the original bill upen which the hear- 
ings were held. The present bill was 
introduced this year in January, at least 
7 or 8 months after the hearings were 
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held. There had been another bill in- 
troduced prior to that. I might call your 
attention to the fact that this bill does 
not affect only Mr. Petrillo and the mem- 
bers of musicians’ union, it affects every 
employee of every broadcasting company 
or maker of transcriptions throughout 
the United States. If it were only to 
affect Mr. Petrillo personally and to per- 
mit high school students and other stu- 
dents to play not for compensation, but 
to have the free use of the airways with- 
out let or hindrance on the part of Mr. 
Petrillo or anybody else, I would be in 
favor of the bill, as I am in favor of 
the original Dondero bill. 

I would like to call your attention to 
certain matters that have to do with the 
law and the consideration of the law. In 
the first place, the Clayton Act in sec- 
tion 20 is supposed to have exempted 
labor unions from the provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust law. It is contained 
in paragraph 17, title 15, United States 
Code. It reads: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. Nothing con- 
tained in the antitrust iaws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganizations, instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help, and not having capitel stock 
or conducted for profit, or to forbid or re- 
strain individual members of such oigani- 
zations from lawfully carrying out the legi- 
timate objects thereof; nor shall such or- 
ganizations, or the members thereof, ve held 
or construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the 
antitrust laws. 


That says very simply, that a labor or- 
ganization of itself is not a combinaticn 
in restraint of trade, and the Sherinan 
Act and the Clayton Act shall not forbid 
them from lawfully carrying out their 
legitimate objectives. 


In the Hutcheson case, that matter 
came before the United States Supreme 
Court. A majority of the Court was 
represented by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
in the opinion of the Court. On Febru- 
ary 3, 1941, the following language was 
used in that opinion of the Court. 

So long as a union acts in its self-interest 
and does not combine with nonlabor groups, 
the licit and the illicit under section 20 are 
not to be distinguished by any judgment 
regarding the wisdom or unwisdom, the 
rightness or wrongness, the selfishness or un- 
selfishness of the end of which the particu- 
lar union activities are the means. 


That simply said, as I understand it, 
that anything a single union did with 
reference to its own interests was not 
deemed to be a violation of the Sherman 
antitrust laws. 

The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Roberts which was concurred in by the 
Chief Justice, of course, did not hold. 
The dissenting opinion said, however: 

In the light of this history, to attribute to 
Congress an intent to repeal legislation 
which has had a definite and well-understood 
Scope and effect for decades past, by resur- 
recting a rejected construction of the Clay- 
ton Act and extending a policy strictly 
limited by the Congress itself in the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, seems to me a usurpation by 
the courts of the Congress not only novel but 
fraught, as well, with the most serious 


dangers to our constitutional system of divi- 
Si0n of powers, 
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Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House know very well that any person 
who writes a piece of music or who writes 
a score for an operatic or other produc- 
tion, has copyrights’ and production 
rights in that score. He can say whether 
or not it shall be produced publicly and 
by whom and when, and what shall be 
the conditions in the production and all 
of the other things that go along with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIn- 
SHAW] has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman. I yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Any person who en- 
gages to produce one of these produc- 
tions must follow the rules of the person 
who wrote it under his copyright and his 
privilege. Musicians produce something 
which is in the nature of art. It is sound 
waves that may be recorded and may go 
out over the air. That musician has the 
right to produce or not to produce those 
sound waves for the benefit of somebody 
else. If the musical sounds are going to 
be used in interstate commerce to be 
broadcast over the wave lengths of the 
entire United States, I would say that 
the musician has a right to say how that 
music shall be produced, when it shall 
be produced, and how much he shall re- 


* ceive for producing it—not only for the 


original production but for reproduction. 

Mr. Petrillo has organized himself into 
a very strong monopoly, a combination 
in restraint of trade, in my humble opin- 
ion, and I am not in favor of the type of 
thing he is doing. He is not only head of 
a union but he is head of a radio music 
trust, and in my humble opinion he 
should be treated as such, and law en- 
acted by this Congress to treat him as 
such should be presented. However, 
there is no possibility of my presenting 
any such legislation which could be used 
as a substitute for this bill and which 
would be germane as an amendment. I 
submit, however, that this matter is a 
matter for the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives to handle. 
It affects not only the principle of the 
broadcasting of music, but it does affect 
in a great many other ways other similar 
practices that exist in the United States. 
There are many other violations of what 
in this bill are considered sound princi- 
ples that should be so considered and 
the subject should be treated by the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House and not 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that this is a 
short time for me to speak on the bill. 
Much has been said here of Mr. Petrillo— 
and I am not fighting him except that he 
is a symbol of evil to the people of the 
United States and to the public. It 
seems that the radio-listening public 
have been forgotten. May I read to 
you a letter which shows Petrillo’s atti- 
tude to the public. This letter come out 
in my paper, the Gastonia Gazette, about 
what happened in Fredericksburg, Va. I 
wrote to the post commander of the 
American Legion, This is the answer I 
received. I asked him if he wanted me 


to use his answer. He said he did. I 
read: 


AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, 
BOwEN-FRANKLIN-KNox Post, No. 55, 
Fredericksburg, Va., January 24, 1946. 
The Honorable A. L. BULWINKLE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sim: I appreciate very much your letter of 
January 23, with a copy of bill H. R. 5117 
enclosed. 

I am indeed glad that you saw an article 
in the Gastonia Gazette relative to my state- 
ment to Mr. D. H. Williams, in regard to the 
Armistice Day memorial service which was 
conducted here in Fredericksburg, Va., on last 
November 11. 

On November 4, 1945, I wrote to Maj. Gen. 
Philip H. Torrey, commander, Marine Bar- 
racks, at Quantico, Va., requesting the use of 
an eight-piece orchestra from the Marine 
Band to play three or four hymns at the 
Presbyterian Church for a memorial service 
in memory of our sons and comrades who 
gave their lives for our country fighting in 
World Wars I and II. 

On November 7, I received a telephone call 
from the post adjutant at Quantico, inform- 
ing me that Major General Torrey would be 
glad to grant my request, but that it would be 
necessary for me to get a release or permission 
in writing from the American Federation of 
Musicians Local No. 123, located in Richmond, 
Va., before he could grant my request. I at 
once called by phone the American Legion 
Department adjutant’s office in Richmond, 
Va., and asked them to get this release from 
local 123, and mail it to me at once. That 
same afternoon I was informed by the Amer- 
ican Legion adjutant’s office that Mr. Frank 
P. Cowardin, president of local 123, refused 
to grant permission for us to use the marine 
orchestra for our memorial service. I im- 
mediately called the Rev. R. V. Lancaster, 
pastcr of the Presbyterian Church, who was 
to conduct the memorial service, he a former 
World War I chaplain, and informed him that 
our request had been refused by local 123. 

To us this refusal seemed so ridiculous that 
we thought that there must be some misun- 
derstanding as to the use of the orchestra. 
So Reverend Lancaster called by phone Mr. 
Cowardin, president of local No. 123, and ex- 
plained to him just what type of service we 
expected to use the orchestra for. Mr. Co- 
wardin stated that he had no authority to 
grant permission for the use of the marine 
orchestra, but that he would call Mr. James 
C. Petrillo, the big boss in New York, and 
ask for his ruling in the matter. The next 
day Reverend Lancaster was notified that Mr. 
Petrillo had said, Heck, no, or words to that 
effect, that if we wanted music for our me- 
morial service let us pay union musicians to 
play it. 

The service was not to be broadcast, and 
we were told by Major General Torrey, that 
there would be no charge for the use of the 
orchestra. The nearest union musicians to 
Fredericksburg, Va., was in Richmond, Va., or 
Washington, D. C., a distance of more than 
50 miles. 

We were having a memorial service in honor 
of the men who had died in the armed forces 
of our country, and we felt that it would be 
appropriate to have musicians who were now 
serving in our armed forces render this music. 
Men in uniform, buddies and comrades in 
arms honoring the memory of our sons and 
fathers who had paid the supreme sacrifice. 
But Petrillo said no. 

We held our memorial service honoring our 
war dead but without military musicians. 
But instead of a simple church organ and our 
local church choir. 

We, the American Legion, do not believe 
that existing law was intended to be applied 
as Mr. Petrillo is applying it. He has found 
a loophole and is taking advantage of it. We 
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also know that other memorial days are com- 
ing and we do not believe that Congress is 
going to permit any such shameful condi- 
tion to exist. 

Again thanking you for the interest you are 
taking in this matter, and if you desire any 
further information, or if I can assist you in 
any way, please do not hesitate to call on me. 
With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. GEorcE, 
Commander, Bowen-Franklin-Knoz 
Post, No. 55, American Legion. 


The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has worked hard on this 
bill. It is here to correct a wrong. 

I trust that it will pass by a large 
majority. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. LEonarp W. 
Hatt]. However, before he proceeds I 
wish to make a statement on my own 
time. 

I regret that there has been some cur- 
tailment of debate on this side because of 
a desire on our part to comply with the 
request of the leadership of the House 
to dispose of this bill this afternoon and 
thereby enable Members who have speak- 
ing engagements this evening and to- 
morrow in connection with Washington's 
Birthday to keep those engagements. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is one of the few times since 
I have been a Member of this body that 
I find myself in disagreement with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK]. 
Iam wondering how much time we would 
be spending here on a bill pertaining to 
the average individual in the United 
States if he were the member of a gang 
extorting fifteen or twenty million dol- 
lars from other people in the United 
States? I do not think we would be here 
determining whether or not we should 
pass such a bill. It seems to me that 
today again we are trying to set into a 
separate class these arrogant labor lead- 
ers like Mr. Petrillo. Just think of it. 
He admits that he was going to get—as 
I understand it from the statement of 
our chairman—fifteen or twenty million 
dollars by his actions; yet in this bill we 
only provide that for his actions to get 
that money he is only to be charged with 
a misdemeanor and fined not more than 
$1,000. If you will look at the law books 
of all the States in the Union, you will 
find in every case that extortion like that 
would be classified as a felony, and the 
person would be subject to a much great- 
er penalty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell why it is that the gentlemen over 
on the other side, like the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantonio], con- 
done this practice of Petrillo getting this 
$20,000,000, yet yells his head off about 
the president of General Motors getiing 
some money? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I think the 
gentleman from New York and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan can take care of 
each other. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
has mentioned my name. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. May I say 
this also: Just a few days ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said it 
was repugnant to our form of govern- 
ment to have a cabinet officer, mind you, 
the Postmaster General, set himself up 
as a censor as to what the people should 
read in connection with matter going 
through the mail. Unless we pass some 
legislation like this pertaining to Pe- 
trillo, we will‘ have a private individual 
in this country who can set himself up 
as a dictator and determine what the 
people shall hear over the radio. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] raised this question in his ar- 
gument. He said, “Well, are we willing to 
take care of those cases in other labor 
unions where money is obtained in this 
manner?” I say this Congress lacks the 
courage it should have if we do not take 
care of every kind of extortion by any 
labor leader in these United States. 

I am going to offer an amendment to 
this bill. I agree that this bill is aimed 
at Petrillo. Let us not kid ourselves. He 
is the man we are after. We are not 
after the fellow who blows the horn or 
plays the violin or plays the piano. We 
are after Petrillo, the man who runs the 
union like a dictator. I am going to in- 


troduce an amendment at the proper - 


time to limit the penal provisions of this 
bill to the officers and representatives of 
unions and those who purport to be the 
officers and representatives of the 
unions. I think if we do that we will 
bring this bill to the point that all of 
us have in mind, that some time, some- 
where, this Congress must take care of 
these Petrillos. I think it may be an 
outrage that we have come to the point 
where we call a bill the Petrillo bill; to 
think that by his arrogant methods he 
has reached the point where we must 
have it known throughout the Nation 
that we are passing the Petrillo bill. But, 
we are at that point, because we have 
not considered any constructive labor 
legislation on this floor for many, many 
years, and these arrogant labor leaders 
have gone on and on in their march for 
more power. 

Isay to you that Iam in favor of labor. 
I am a great believer in unions, and I 
think by passing legislation like this we 
are doing the greatest service to the 
members of unions throughout the 
United States, because we are saving 
them from themselves when they allow 
their actions and their activities to be 
controlled by a man like Petrillo. I say, 
like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], let us have no Caesars in these 
United States. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York, who just spoke, 
has eloquently told you the truth about 
this bill. However, he indicated an in- 
tention to offer an amendment which 
would limit the force and effect of this 
bill only to those who were designated 
as Officials of the union. I would like 
to point out to my colleague from New 
York that the only thing that we are 
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getting at in this entire bill is the indi- 
vidual, Mr. Petrillo, or anybody else in 
this field. This bill does not aim at any- 
body who does not do these wrongful 
practices. I would consider the gentle- 
man’s amendment an unnecessary effort 
to protect somebody who cannot be 
touched unless he engages in these prac- 
tices. We do want to leave this bill as 
it is, so if Mr. Petrillo goes beyond that 
sort of an amendment to utilize the indi- 
vidual members of his union to divert 
the purposes of this bill and do the 
things that we are trying to stop, then 
he would not have that avenue to do it, 
I think the gentleman should keep that 
in mind when he offers his amendment. 

This bill should pass without contro- 
versy. The hearings of our committee 
which contain the full information is 
available to all. It is a sordid, disgusting, 
nauseating story of racketeering that 
surpasses anything in my knowledge 
from all of America’s history, with the 
possible exception of the activities of Al 
Capone. 

Petrillo is not only guilty of directing 
racketeering practices against the radio 
industry but he has directed punitive acts 
against his own union members. He is a 
power-grasping dictator and, in the 
realm of his nefarious activities, his ac- 
tions are exactly in the same pattern as 
the dictators over nations whose power 
frenzy brought the world to the chaos 
of war. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge all members to 
study the hearings before our commit- 
tee. One factor is so clarified and em- 
phasized as to be of vital importance in 
viewing the problems of labor. The 
hearings made clear that not the least of 
labor’s problems is the problem of gain- 
ing freedom from the dictatorial power 
that harasses, drives, compels, and com- 
mands labor’s rank and file without con- 
sideration of either labor’s wishes or la- 
bor’s welfare. 

The hearings also emphasize the dis- 
tinction that all America needs clearly 
to understand—the distinction between 
the labor movement and the union 
movement—the distinction between |a- 
bor’s interests and labor’s welfare, and 
union interests and union leaders’ mo- 
tives. 

The one, the labor movement, is meri- 
torious in that its aims are to benefit and 
improve the lot of the workingman. 
The other, the union movement, under 
the dictatorship of the ilk of Petrillo and 
under the utterly false guise of aiding 
the workingman, seeks only to grasp 
power and more power for the selfish 
personal gains and interest of the “big 
shots” who dictate the policies and prac- 
tices of the unions. 

Petrillo has done nothing for the labor 
movement. He has done something to 
the union movement though, and that 
is to bring down on it the righteous con- 
demnation of the whole American people 
who denounce him for what he is—a 
dictator, a racketeer, an extortionist, a 
despot who tramples upon the demo- 
cratic principles under which the Ameri- 
can people want to live. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we will pass this 
bill with a vote that will make it clear 
to all dictators of this pattern that the 
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American Congress will not stand any 
more, from any source, such abuse of 
the power that has been usurped from 
the hands of the workingmen of America. 

Mr. BULWINXLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield such time as he may desire to the 
centleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
urgent need for prompt enactment by 
Congress of the proposed legislation 
H. R. 5117 has been plainly demonstrated 
by the ability of this man J. Caesar 
Petrillo to keep the American people 
subjected to a system of extortion which 
he operates in deliberate violation of 
every principle and guaranty of-free- 
dom and common decency upon which 
this nation was founded. 

The operations of Mr. Petrillo have 
not gone unchallenged. They have 
been fought by the victims of his extor- 
tions who one by one realized, sooner or 
later, the helplessness of their position 
and surrendered to Petrillo’s demands 
for tribute. They have been contested 
by the United States Department of Jus- 
tice and other law enforcement agencies 
of the Government which finally ad- 
mitted that there was no way under 
existing laws to put a stop to such out- 
rages. During the war Petrillo’s inva- 
sion of the rights of the Government and 
the American people were resisted by the 
Office of War Information, the War De- 
partment, the Mavy Department and the 
United States Marine Corps but he, Mr. 
Petrillo, took the position that the inter- 
ests of the Nation, even in time of war, 
were subordinate to his own best. inter- 
ests at all times. The courts of ourland 
also took up the challenge but they too 
in turn discovered that the Petrillo 
racket evaded all duly constituted au- 
thority by traveling through the loop- 
holes of some laws and misappropriat- 
ing the intent and purpose of others. In 
the final analysis, Mr. Petrillo has made 
it plain to the American people that 
nothing short of an Act c) Congress is 
going to put a stop to his defiance of the 
la of the land in which he 
ives. 

There can be no doubt about the fact 
that the answer to the question of 
whether or not Mr. Petrillo will continue 
to operate in the future as he has in 
the past is squarely up to Congress. 
Last February a spokesman for a mid- 
western radio station which had just 
been compelled to capitulate to the 
Caesar of music declared: 

For nearly 11 months we have been fight- 
ing Petrillo and defending the American 
principle of freedom. We have sought jus- 


tice through the proper legal and admin- 
istrative channels afforded us. 

The American public and the working men 
and women of American, as well as the ma- 
jority of the unions, have told us they are 
with us in this fight * * * but after all 
these months it has been made quite clear 
to us that the Government is unable to as- 
Sist us. As long as matters are as they are 
at present, we had no alternative but to ac- 
cept, at least temporarily, the situation. 

We, herefore, have capitulated and accepted 
Petrillo’s terms, and have signed a contract 
with his union acceding to his demands that 
we employ men under contract regardless of 
whether or not we. need them. 

It the Petrillo system of forcing an em- 
p-oyer to contract for men he does not need, 


and to pay royalties directly to the union 
because union members are employed in the 
manufacture of his commodity, is adopted 
by other unions, it means the finish of 
American business. 


That the American people should have 
to bow down and defer to the wishes of 
this czar in seeking musical entertain- 
ment is a shame and a disgrace but 
Petrillo has so shamed and disgraced our 
people on numerous occasions. That 
any man should be able to boast of the 
power to make good American citizens 
take orders from him is a stench to the 
nostrils hard to inhale in this land of 
the free and home of the brave, but 
Petrillo has long boasted of that power 
and shown that he fully intends to con- 
tinue to indulge in its abuse as long as we 
permit him to do so. 

In 1940 the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem offered to schedule a series of broad- 
casts using Army talent in order to stim- 
ulate public interest in our national 
defense program. Petrillo promptly 
announced that no Army bands could 
broadcast their music over the air waves 
until he, Petrillo, and the Secretary of 
War had a chance “to talk it over and 
mark out terms.” In the “negotiations” 
with the War Department which fol- 
lowed, Petrillo magnanimously agreed to 
allow the Army bands to play, provided— 
now get this—provided he, Petrillo, gave 
his consent. Imagine that will you, or- 
dering the Army of the United States of 
America to broadcast music of its mili- 
tary bands only upon his pleasure and 
consent. 

Now if such a proposition sounds too 
raw to believe, or you wonder if the Army 
was compelled to obey such an outra- 
geous command, let me tell you about 
this one which happened at a service- 
men’s center in New York some time 
later. The orchestra of the Army’s great 
show, This Is the Army, was invited to 
help dedicate the center. Nineteen sol- 
dier musicians were on the stage with 
instruments ready to strike up the band 
but they never got to play a sing!> note 
of music for the servicemen at the cen- 
ter because word came through from the 
local music czar at the last minute that 
Caesar Petrillo refused to give his con- 
sent. 

Petrillo received his early training for 
putting the Army in its place by going 
after the Boy Scouts some years ago. 
He considered the Boy Scouts a menace 
to his program of music control, and a 
basic dictum of Petrillo is that people 
who get in his, Petrillo’s, way must be 
put in their place so he let the teen age 
boys have it. He denied them the right 
to have two buglers play at a ceremony in 
the Chicago zoo, a public ceremony in a 
public place. 

It keenly delights Mr. Petrillo to throw 
his weight around indiscriminately and 
strike without warning. In July 1942 an 
orchestra composed of 160 high-school 
boys and girls from al! parts of the 
country were scheduled to broadcast a 
special program from the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich. The 
proud parents of these amateur musi- 
cians had their radios tuned in to receive 
the scheduled program but they listened 
in vain for the music they expected to 
hear. Petrillo had done it again, this 


time saying in effect to a group of high- 
school students: “No belong to Petrillo’s 
union, no can broadcast your own mu- 
sic—kids or no kids, amateurs or no 
amateurs, free-born sons and daughters 
of American citizens or no free-born sons 
and daughters of American citizens.” 
In all seriousness and sincerity, I ask you 
my fellow legislators, what does it profit 
us, as citizens of this great democracy, 
to be guaranteed freedom by the Consti- 
tution of the United States if one man 
can stand up and take it away from us. 

It is true that Mr. Petrillo’s dominion 
is presently limited tc the musical pro- 
fession but nc legal barriers now exist to 
prevent its extension to other fields. 
What, for instance, might be the effect 
of the introduction into other fields of 
public entertainment of one of Petrillo’s 
chief sources of revenue, namely, a 
shake-down formula known as the stand- 
by arrangement. The workings of this 
arrangement are as follows: Petrillo is 
paid for the imaginary services of a 
ghost band, which does not actually play 
any music at all but, in theory, is stand- 
ing by while a band from, say the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, is 
permitted to play. In the case of re- 
corded music, he has used his principle 
as a basis for levying a sales tax on all 
musical transcriptions played over the 
air, and the American people, through 
the radio industry, are having to pay 
tribute to one of Caesar Petrillo’s ghost 
orchestras every time they listen to a 
recording of their national anthem, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, by an Army or 
Navy band. 

Those who doubt that such a hijack- 
ing tool could ever be used to keep the 
Government in line will do well to ex- 
amine the record and ponder the nu- 
merous instances in which Mr. Petrillo 
has already proven that it can be done— 
under existing laws. Failure of State 
and Federal Governments to enter into 
stand-by arrangements with Mr. Petrillo 
has resulted in his barring bands, sup- 
ported by the money of our taxpayers, 
from appearance at many public cere- 
monies. He even went so far as to turn 
down the humble appeal of a group of 
patriotic American citizens to have an 
Army band play at a celebration honor- 
ing the two hundredth birthday of the 
first Commander in Chief of the United 
States Army, the father of our country, 
George Washington. Last Armistice 
Day another humble request was made 
to Mr. Petrillo for permission to use a 
United States Marine band whose music 
was to be dedicated to the memory of 
their fallen comrades of the Marine 
Corps who died in defense of their coun- 
try. Petriilo said “Nc” and so a grateful 
Nation which had sought to show respect 
and appreciation for the courage, valor, 
and sacrificial devotion to duty of the 
brave men who gave up their lives fight- 
ing for it through Guadalcanal’s enemy- 
infested jungles, across Tarawa's bloody 
coral reefs and up Iwo Jima’s stubborn 
Mount Suribachi, a Nation which 
wished to thus show its appreciation to 
its sons who made the supreme sacrifice 
on the field of battle was not allowed to 
do so. 

Mr. Chairman, upon the question of 
what should be our attitude toward such 
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a terrible situation as this, how can there 
be any excuse for further toleration or 
temporization? We cannot longer per- 
mit such travesties to be committed 
against the freedom of our people if the 
integrity of this Nation and its Consti- 
tution are to be upheld. 

In addressing the Congress on the oc- 
casion vf the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its first meeting, the late 
Speaker of the House, William B. Bank- 
head, warned: 

There are evidences of certain sinister in- 
fluences and minorities now seeking to sap 
and mine the pillars of this temple of free- 
dom. We may have been too generous in our 
hospitality to them. We may have been too 
tolerant of some of their recent manifesta- 
tions of subversive treachery. We have 
sought with rather grim patience to respect 
the guaranty of freedom of cpeech, but it 
may be only fair to admonish all such groups 
that they take counsel cf their prudence lest 
by going one step too far, it will be too late 
to escape the wrath and indignation of all 
real Americans. 


We have waited long “with grim pa- 
tience” for a reform in the conduct of 
James Caesar Petrillo, but our waiting 
has only served, as pointed out in a re- 
cent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
to cause him to feel that “he has made a 
profitable career out of making the 
American people look like 130,000,000 
fatheads.” 

Approval of the bill now before the 
House, H. R. 5117, is the only action Con- 
gress can possibly take consistent with 
any sincere desire to insure protection for 
the individual rights and freedom of the 
American people. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr,. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
confronted with only one thing here to- 
day, to pass legislation to circumvent the 
practices which are now engaged in by 
James Caesar Petrillo. He has it in his 
power to kill once and for all frequency 
modulation. It is dead if Petrillo con- 
tinues. He has already issued a dictate 
that no band in the Nation may appear 
on television for any purpose. If he con- 
tinues, television is dead and buried. 
This is the only way you can get at him. 
Those who oppose this legislation would 
oppose any legislation to get at Petrillo. 
This is the way to stop him. Julius 
Caesar in all his glory was not arrayed 
like this one (Caesar). 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLSwortTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in 
my opinion the bill which we are con- 
sidering now and are about to bring to 
final vote should actually have been sug- 
gested to the Congress by organized labor 
itself. Organized labor has in its ranks 
as as one of its leading members, the 
headman of the American Federation of 
Musicians, a man who is acting contrary 
to all the democratic principles of our 
country, conrary to the best interests of 
his own members, and certainly very, 
very much to the disadvantage of the 
rest of organized labor, 

Unfortunately, there is probably no 
way in which the other elements of or- 
ganized labor, in either the American 
Federation of Labor or the CIO can get 
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at him. Organized labor cannot curb 
the activities of this man Petrillo, whose 
crimes have been enumerated here and 
which I shall not go to the trouble of re- 
peating. Neither, due to the nature of 
the broadcasting industry, can the States 
get at this man through their State laws. 

The radio industry is based rather 
largely on the program service furnished 
by networks. Mr. Petrillo’s way of get- 
ting at any radio station, large or small, 
is through the network. That, of course, 
is ar. industry in interstate commerce, 
and laws having to do with broadcasting 
must come from the Congress of the 
United States. 

May I take just a moment of time to 
repeat what has already been read to you, 
namely, a portion of the bylaws under 
which Mr. Petrillo operates. This is the 
bylaw which gives him the right to issue 
executive orders. It says that: 


He may annul and set aside same— 


Referring to the constitution or by- 
laws— 
or any portion thereof except such which 
treat with the finances of the organization 
and substitute therefor other and different 
provisions of his own making. 


In other words, the members of the 
American Federation of Musicians who 
are artists and not businessmen—mu- 
sicians and not organizers—men who 
have their minds and thoughts on their 
work dealing with something artistic and 
not practical, have quite innocently in 
their own way given to this man Petrillo 
complete and absolute power over the 
operation of their union. He is a detri- 
ment to them—not a help. With that 
power he has brought about the ultimate 
reduction of the number of musicians in 
the country by refusing the right of radio 
broadcasting to amateurs. He says with 
reference to school bands in his report 
to the union in 1944, in telling about 
what he had done in the Interlochen 
case: 

Nor was there in the year 1943 any other 
school band or orchestra on the networks, 
and there never will be without the permis- 
sion of the American Federation of Musicians 
(or without the consent of Mr. Petrillo). 


The words “without the consent of Mr. 
Petrillo” are added by me. 

Obviously this bill is a bill directed 
against Mr. Petrillo. Unfortunately, 
something of this kind happens once ina 
great while. We have weeds in gardens 
and we have pests to bother animals and 
human beings, and temporarily—tem- 
porarily, I hope—we have Petrillo to 
bother the American broadcasting indus- 
try and the American people and curtail 
the services of radio stations. I sincerely 
hope that this bill will be passed. I am 
not worried about the penalty provisions. 
I think the provisions of the bill clearly 
set forth what the penalties should be 
assessed for and I see no reason for not 
carrying the bill through as it is written 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Leal] and reported out by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title V of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after section 605 
thereof the following new section; 
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“COERCIVE PRACTICES AFFECTING BROADCASTING 


“Sec. 506. (a) It shall be unlawful, by the 
use or express or implied threat of the use 
of force, violence, intimidation, or duress, or 
by the use or express or implied threat of 
the use of other means, to coerce, compel or 
constrain or attempt to coerce, compel, or 
constrain a licensee— 

“(1) to employ or agree to employ, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the broadcasting 
business of such licensee, any person or per- 
sons in excess of the number of employees 
wanted by such licensee; or 

“(2) to pay or give or agree to pay or give 
any money or other thing of value In lieu of 
giving, or on account of failure to give, em- 
ployment to any person or persons, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the broadcasting 
business of such licensee, in excess of the 
number of employees wanted by such 
licensee; or 

“(3) to pay or agree to pay more than once 
for services performed in connection with 
the conduct of the broadcasting business 
of such licensee; or 

“(4) to pay or give or agree to pay or give 
any money or other thing of value for serv- 
ices, in connection with the conduct of the 
broadcasting business of such licensee, which 
are not to be performed; or 

“(5) to refrain, or agree to refrain, from 
broadcasting or from permitting the broad- 
casting of a noncommercial educational or 
cultural program in connection with which 
the participants receive no money or other 
thing of value for their services, other than 
their actual expenses, and such licensee 
neither pays nor gives any money or other 
thing of value for the privilege of broadcast- 
ing such program nor receives any money or 
other things of value the broadcasting of 
such program; or : 

“(6) to refrain, or agree to refrain, from 
broadcasting or permitting the broadcasting 
of any radio communication originating out- 
side the United States. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful, by the use or 
express cr implied threat of the use of force, 
violence, intimidation or duress, or by the 
use or express or implied threat of the use 
of other means, to coerce, compel or con- 
strain or attempt to coerce, compel or con- 
strain a licensee or any other person— 

“(1) to pay or agree to pay tribute for 
the privilege of, or on account of, producing, 
preparing, manufacturing, selling, buying, 
renting, operating, using, or maintaining 
recordings, transcriptions, or mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical reproductions, or any 
other articles, equipment, machines, or ma- 
terials, used or intended to be used in broad- 
casting or in the production, preparation, 
performance, or presentation of a program or 
programs for broadcasting; or 

“(2) to acccede to or impose any restric- 
tions upon such production, preparation, 
manufacture, sale, purchase, rental, opera- 
tion, use, or maintenance, if such restriction 
is for the purpose of preventing or limiting 
the use of such articles, equipment, machines, 
or materials in broadcasting; or 

“(3) to pay or agree to pay tribute on ac- 
count of the broadcasting, by means of re- 
cordings or transcriptions, of a program 
previously broadcast, payment having been 
made, or agreed to be made, for the services 
actually rendered in the performance of such 


program. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section shall not be held to make 
unlawful the enforcement or attempted en- 
forcement, by means lawfully employed, of 
any contract right or legal obligation. 

“(d) Whoever willfully violates any pro- 
vision of subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a felo y and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years or 
by a fine of not more than $5,000, or both. 

“(e) As used in this section the term 
‘licensee’ includes the owner or owners, and 
the person or persons having control or man- 
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agement, of the radio sta‘ion in respect of 
which a station license was granted.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 4, line 16, after the word “sec- 
tion”, strike out the balance of the line, 
down to and including the figure “$5,000” 
in line 19, and insert “shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year or by a fine of not 
more than $1.000.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have an amendment 
that would take the place of that entire 
subsection (d). Will that amendment be 
in order, assuming the adoption of the 
committee amendment just offered, or 
should that amendment be offered as a 
substitute committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
it should be offered as a separate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I have an 
amendment which will add a new sub- 
section. Should that be offered as an 
amendment or after the adoption of the 
committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It should be offered 
after the committee amendment is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have an amend- 
ment which strikes out all after the words 
“A bill” and inserts other language. 
Should that come in now or after this 
bill has been perfected? 

The CHAIRMAN. It should come after 
the perfecting amendments have been 
passed on. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lea: On page 
4, line 4, after the word “broadcasting” and 
before the semicolon, insert “or in the pro- 
duction, preparation, performance, or pres- 


entation of a program or programs for broad- 
casting.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the object 
of this amendment is to make this par- 
ticular section conform to the preceding 
one. It was recommended by the draft- 
ing service and simply perfects the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lea]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARCANTONIO: 
On page 1, line 9, after the comma following 
the word “duress”, strike out the language 


“or by the use or express or implied threat of 
use of other means.” 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I offered this amendment in committee 
when we were considering the bill. It 
has been my contention and the conten- 
tion of several] others that the language 
in this bill definitely makes a strike a 
criminal offense. 

Why? Because the words “any other 
means” subject the members of a union 
who refuse to work, in order to obtain 
any of the demands that you seek to in- 
terdict in this bill, to indictment, prose- 
cution and imprisonment. This is the 
first time that we enact legislation here 
which calls for imprisonment because of 
a strike. 

Now, if you want to—and I disagree as 
to the things that you seek to interdict 
here—but if you want to interdict them 
you can do so by declaring them illegal, 
by redefining certain definitions in the 
criminal statutes. But you go further 
here. You use the words “by any other 
means,” which may mean the use of a 
strike, leaflet, or a pamphlet, or a news- 
paper article, or a speech. “Any other 
means” is any other means. Thus, you 
say to American workers in the broad- 
casting industry who strike, “You will be 
subject to indictment, prosecution, and 
imprisonment.” And at this point I 
want to yield to either the author of the 
bill or the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. I want to yield to them to see 
whether or not what I have said is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEA and Mr. BROWN of Ohio 
rose. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield first to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. LEA. The best answer I can give 
is to read that section of the report which 
was drafted by the Legislative Counsel 
for the House. I know of no better law- 
yers whose advice we can take than the 
members of the Legislative Counsel. The 
statement is made: 

This subsection does not prohibit the right 
to strike or to withhold services, or force 
individuals to work against their will or 
desire. It will place no limitation what- 
ever on the use of strikes for the accom- 
lishment of legitimate objectives, such as 


wage increases or better working con- 
ditions. 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. Excuse me 


right at that point. That was not what 
I said. I said that if these men go out 
on strike to enforce the demands which 
you seek to interdict, if they go out on 
strike to demand No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 
4, No. 5, and No. 6 on pages 2 and 3 of 
the bill, would not that strike subject 
them to imprisonment? 

Mr. LEA. If the strike is of coercive 
character for those purposes then it is 
prohibited by this bill. In other words, 
to strike for an unlawful purpose is 
unlawful and is prohibited by the bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Sothatif these 
workers go out on strike to demand, for 
instance, that more men be employed, 
or if they go out on strike to demand 
that they get payment when records are 
used because they are put out of work 
by the use of these records, then accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill they are 
striking for something the gentleman 
claims is unlawful and would therefore 
be subject to imprisonment pursuant to 
this bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
make it impossible to imprison men for 
going out on strike. 

The issue is squarely up to you. This 
is the first time that you are legislating 
imprisonment for workers going out on 
strike. You are legislating imprison- 
ment for men refusing to work. It is 
clearly in violation of the thirteenth 
amendment; it is unconstitutional; but 
if Congress wants to do it, if instead of 
discussing the bill you prefer to keep up 
to the pattern that has been set here 
of raising smoke screens, of waving the 
flag, of talking about Union men that 
are buried and Confederate men that 
are buried, of condemning Caesar and 
defending the shrine, go ahead and lynch 
organized labor and enjoy it while you 
are doing the job. However, when your 
smoke is blown away, the American peo- 
ple will see the issues. Yes, they will 
know that this bill is intended to in- 
crease the profits of the real Caesars, the 
broadcasting corporations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. My time has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to 
the House that I feel very, very certain, 
in my own mind, and I believe most of 
you do, that if the gentleman from New 
York was so sure t&is provision is uncon- 
stitutional and that this law, if enacted 
by the Congress, would be thrown out of 
the statute books, he would not be asking 
that you support his amendment. 

I hope you will defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO), 
there were—ayes 26, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALLEcK: On 
page 4, strike out lines 15 to 21, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following sub- 
Section: 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, notwithstand- 
ing the act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An 
act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity, and for other purposes,’ to enjoin 
or restrain violations and threatened viola- 
tions of any of the provisions of subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section, and by appropriate 
order or decree to compel compliance with 
such provisions. 

“(e) If any labor organization, or any per- 
son or persons acting for and on behalf of a 


Chair- 


labor organization, shall violate the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) or (b) of this section, 
then— 


“(1) for the period of 1 year following the 
date on which such violation occurred, (i) 
the individuals who are members of such 
labor organization shall not be entitled to 
any rights, privileges, or benefits under the 
National Labor Relations Act; (ii) such labor 
organization shall not be recognized as a 
lator organization, or as a representative of 
employees, under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; and (iii) the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall not require any employer 
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to bargain with such labor organization as 
the representative of any employees; and 

““(2) for the period of 1 year following the 
date on which such violation occurred, such 
labor organization shall not have the status 
of a person participating in or interested in 
any labor dispute for the purposes of section 
4 of the act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An 
act to amend the Judicial Code and to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts in equity, 
and for other purposes.’ ” 

Page 4, line 19, strike out “e” and insert 
“(f)” and after “section” insert “(1)”; and 
in line 22, after “granted” insert “, and (2) 
the terms ‘employer,’ ‘employee,’ ‘represent- 
ative,’ and ‘labor organizations’ shall have 
the meaning assigned to them in section 2 
of the National Labor Relations Act.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment about which I spoke a 
short while ago when we were still in 
general debate and at that time I tried 
as well as I could to explain it. I shall 
again briefly say what the proposition is 
because I am quite sure you can deter- 
mine from that what you want to do 
about it. 

This amendment would substitute for 
the penalty section of the bill another 
penalty to be inflicted in the event the 
conduct declared to be unlawful and 
against public policy is resorted to as it 
is outlined in the bill. The penalty that 
my amendment would inflict would be 
to withdraw the protection of the Fed- 
eral statutes, such as the Wagner Act, 
from the labor crganizations, their rep- 
resentatives, and their individual mem- 
bers who would indulge in that conduct 
which is declared by the provisions of the 
bill to be against public policy and 
againt the public interest. There is no 
question among us—lI say there is no 
question, but there undoubtedly is a 
question in the minds of some, but at 
least among what is obviously the great 
majority here—that we want to exercise 
some restraint over these practices. We 
want, if we can, to stop them, because 
we are agreed that what is going on is 
not in the public interest. Somebody 
may say that this penalty will be no 
deterrent. Well, to them, let me suggest 
that it is exactly the same penalty that 
is written into the violence secion of the 
Case bill and in the jurisdictional-strike 
section of the Case bill, and I have heard 
many say of that bill that that was quite 
a deterrent. I do not know whether it 
is or not. I think it would be, and I am 
sure a similar provision in this bill 
would be. 

One radio-station operator in my 
State wired me to be for the Petrillo bill. 
I wrote him suggesting the penalty that 
was involved, and inquired what he 
thought about it. He wrote back quite 
a letter. I would read it to you if I had 
the time. He said that he had not been 
familiar with the provisions of the bill 
but he thought probably it was going too 
far to put these men in jail for the de- 
mands that they were making. How- 
ever, he said, “Why should they have 
the protection of the Wagner Act and 
make me continue to deal with them 
when they indulge in that sort of con- 
duct?” 

As I said in my speech in committee, 
we can all argue constitutional law ques- 
tions, and I guess some of us have gotten 
to the point where we hesitate to express 
an opinion of constitutionality, although 
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for myself, whatever the court might de- 
cide, I feel that I yet have a responsi- 
bility to that great document. It will be 
argued by many, probably much better 
lawyers than I, that this is constitutional. 
There are many who question it. If 
there is a substantial question about it, 
if there is a question as to the advisa- 
bility of this type of penalty, which we 
might as well understand is a departure 
from anything we have had, then, of 
course, it can be argued, and no one can 
deny that if the Government has said to 
the labor organizations and to the mem- 
bers thereof, “We give you the benefit 
of this protective act, we give you the 
benefit of that protective act, if you en- 
gage in this sort of conduct that we de- 
clare to be against the public interest, 
then we take from you that umbrella 
of protection that we have given to you,” 
the result would be, of course, that the 
station operators subjected to that sort 
of a demand would have the right of dis- 
charging the employee who insisted upon 
the demand and other courses of action 
would be available. Let me urge again 
that to my mind the penalty contained 
in this amendment would be effective 
and justifiable. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have considerable sympathy with 
the views of the gentleman from Indiana. 
He and I worked long together on the 
proposed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act which were passed 
by this House and approved by the 
American Federation of Labor. I think 
perhaps I understand his philosophy and 
his reasons better than perhaps many 
other Members of this House. I do want 
to say that in all of these matters that 
have come up nobody has ever had the 
right to question the courage of the 
gentleman from Indiana, CHARLIE HAL- 
LEcK. I realize that this question with 
him is a question of principle, but in this 
case I have to differ with his conclusion. 

I think this case is upon a different 
basis from the ordinary prohibition of 
the right to strike. Here we have an 
agency which is a quasi-governmental 
agency. The Communications Commis- 
sion is set up to control that agency. The 
Communications Commission, an agency 
of the Federal Government, is given 
power by this Congress to say what shall 
be done and what shall not be done in 
the regulation of communications over 
the air. Congress goes further in this 
act in defining the powers and the au- 
thority of the Communications Commis- 
sion and the privileges of those who use 
those facilities, and Congress declares a 
policy. It not only says that certain 
things are against public policy but it 
enumerates those things and says that 
they are hereby declared to be unlawful 
when done in connection with and under 
the auspices and with the facilities of 
these instrumentalities controlled by the 
Federal Government. Congress having 
declared this thing to be a crime and 
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unlawful, then it naturally follows as the 
night follows the day that there must be 
a@ penalty for the commission of the 
crime. The crime is the violation of any 
of these things which Congress has said 
shall be unlawful. It seems to me per- 
fectly obvious that this is a perfectly 
proper and necessary sequence to the 
thing which Congress seeks to do, which 
is to declare certain things to be un- 
lawful. 

We have debated this matter of the 
right to strike to quite an extent. It 
used to be said when I first came to 
Congress some 15 years ago that the 
greatest liberal of them all was Justice 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Some of you, I know, 
are familiar with what he said on this 
subject about the right to strike. I want 
to put it in the Recorp at this point be- 
cause I think it has been neglected. In 
the case of Dorchy v. Kansas (272 U. S. 
306), Justice Brandeis made this state- 
ment, and I invite your close attention 
to it: 

Neither the common law nor the four- 
teenth amendment confers the absolute 
right to strike. 


In other words, what Justice Brandeis 
was saying was that if there was a legal! 
right to strike it was a qualified right 
to strike and we in Congress in the ex- 
ercise of our legislative functions could 
prescribe what those qualifications were. 
We hear a lot of talk about involuntary 
servitude. Let us see if it is involun- 
tary servitude. After all is said and 
done, when you come right down to 
brass tacks, what is a strike? A strike 
is a concerted refusal to work, and this 
concerted refusal to work is an activity 
in the nature of a conspiracy. Every- 
body realizes that the Congress has the 
right to prohibit conspiracy and to fix 
punishment for conspiracy. All this bill 
does when all is said and done, as re- 
luctant as I am to differ from my good 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana, all 
this bill does is to say that in this in- 
strumentality controlled by the Federal 
Government certain things are hereby 
declared to be unlawful, to be criminal, 
and to be against the law. When they 
are against the law, naturally, as a con- 
sequence, we fix the penalty for a viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. On page 2, under sub- 
section 5, among the things which are 
declared to be unlawful, there is enumer- 
ated the following: 

To refrain or to agree to refrain from 
broadcasting or permitting the broadcast- 
ing— 

And so forth. Under the penalty pro- 
vision, it says it shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year 
or by a fine of $1,000. 

According to the gentleman’s con- 
struction of that language, would that 
mean that six boys who had been playing 
for a radio station should not play the 
next time they were supposed to play be- 
cause they did not have stand-ins: 
would that mean those six boys in that 
little orchestra would be put in jail for 
a year or fined for $1,000? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I go not 
think I have ever seen a bill which is 
clearer than this bill. I think that any- 
body who can read and understand the 
English language knows what it means. 

Mr. PATRICK. What does it mean? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is right. If they do, individually 
or collectively, through this form of con- 
spiracy any one of the things which the 
Congress declares to be against the law, 
then they are subjected to the criminal 
penalty. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
inquire, referring to the statement by the 
gentleman from Indiana, as to how his 
penalty would reach Mr. James C. Pe- 
trillo, the man you are trying to reach? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man will have to direct his inquiry to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May we have 
the gentleman’s opinion on a situation 
of this kind? If five men employed in a 
radio station make any one of the de- 
mands included on pages 2 and 3 of the 
bill and the radio station refuses to grant 
those demands, and then those five men 
do not report to work the next day and 
stay away from work, would they not 
then be subjected to indictment and 
prosecution and imprisonment under the 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If 5 menorl 
man or 500 men violate the provisions 
of this act by doing any one of the 
things narrated therein, we might as well 
be frank about it, they subject them- 
selveg to the penalty of this bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is the 
situation exactly. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very frank answer to that 
question. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment if 
adopted would detract greatly from the 
usefulness of this bill. It tends toward 
confusion and it weakens the bill. The 
circumstances involved in this legislation 
deserve positive, clean-cut action by this 
House. I hope we will have such action. 
I urge that any amendments that tend 
to weaken and undermine this bill be 
defeated. 

The amendment offered here is over a 
page long. It has been injected here 
without reading. It provides for the in- 
Junctive power of the court to intervene 
in these cases. It abolishes the penalty 
Proposed in the bill. Then it gives juris- 
diction to the National Labor Relations 
Board to withdraw the benefits of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

If the injunctive power is invoked, that 
would require a private suit. We all know 
where that would wind up. Punishment 
of these wrongful acts should not be left 
to the whim or personal convenience of a 
plaintiff in a private suit at his expense. 
It should not be left to a private individ- 
ual when he is satisfied to quit. What is 
involved here is an offense against the 
public welfare. 
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On the question of the National Labor 
Relations Board, that is an administra- 
tive bureau of the Government. Who 
believes in throwing determination of 
these actions into a political bureau? I 
think the record of the National Labor 
Relations Board, particularly for the 
early years of its operations, fully dis- 
closes why this sort of amendment that 
adds confusion, uncertainty, and futility 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to be informed what effect the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana would have on Mr. Petrillo 
himself. 

Mr. LEA. I think Mr. Petrillo would 
care very little about what the National 
Labor Relations Board said or did. He 
is not dependent on their good will. He 
would operate in a way that would escape 
responsibility either under the injunc- 
tion process or the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. A great deal of his power is 
used by underground forces. I think 
this amendment tends to play into the 
hands of the racketeer. If it had any 
effect it would probably be to pass re- 
sponsibility to the little fellow down the 
line. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is some hesi- 
tancy on the part of some Members be- 
cause the penalty is severe, a thousand 
dollars fine and ? year in jail, but I ask 
the gentleman whether or not that is 
very mild punishment when you consider 
that Mr. Petrillo is taking $20,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. LEA. I think the moral character 
of this offense is such that it would be 
a mistake to lower this penalty. Bear 
in mind, this leaves it to the court to 
determine the penalty in proportion to 
the offense. In the ordinary procedure, 
the innocent little fellows would be al- 
lowed to go. Or the court could fix any 
penalty, even down to a $5 fine, if it 
determined such a fine would satisfy 
justice. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it in order, if the 
bill is to be passed tonight, to ask for the 
reading of the engrossed copy? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in 
order. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Smiru], 
whom we all admire and respect, whether 
we agree with him or not—so often I 
do not—has been so fair that I think we 
should all know clearly what is happen- 
ing. I am a member of this Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. I 
do not have to disclose what I did in this 
committee but I shall. I voted in com- 
mittee to bring this bill out on the floor 
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and consider it. Some members of the 
committee did not. Almost my entire 
legislative life in this House has been 
spent as a member of that great commit- 
tee, under its great chairman. I want to 
do something to cut down on Mr. Petrillo. 
But it has been brought out very clearly 
in the debate that what we are about 
to do will either go over his head or 
under his feet. 

Maybe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HaLteck], 
a very able member of the committee, will 
help. Let us not be excited and hasty 
about this thing; let us do no wrong, no 
matter how much we would love to do 
something. Let us consider section 5 of 
the bill and let us take any other section, 
for it would apply equally, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia points out. We 
Start out by saying: 

It shall be unlawful— 


And so forth. On page 2 it reads: 
Or any other means. 


That makes it dangerous for people 
we are not after. In line 9 of page 3 we 
use the words, whether or not of the same 
character as force: 


Violence, intimidation or duress. 


What will happen in the case of a radio 
station. Say that there is a little or- 
chestra, little home orchestra that plays 
for the station and which has been play- 
ing for the station for some time. Its 
members decide to get certain advan- 
tages—they call it that—advantages they 
think due them sought to be obtained. 
The station does not agree. What do 
they do? Only one thing. The next 
time they refuse to play, say it may be a 
month later they refuse to play, that 
makes them guilty of the violation of 
section 5 of this act. It may be four or 
five little old schoolboys. They are each 
subject to a fine of a thousand dollars 
and imprisonment for a year. That 
seems to me a little further than we real- 
ized we were going under this bill, and 
nobody on this floor has said this then 
reaches Petrillo himself. 

The hidden ball in this game seems to 
be this: Who is guilty of what? What 
is the specific thing; what is the particu- 
lar overt act for which you are going to 
put somebody—whom—the violator of 
this law—in jail? Who is the violator 
of this law? Whoever it is that refuses 
to do what those boys in the musicians’ 
union refuse to do, perhaps refuse to go 
on the air the next time. Or it may be 
the refusal to make a transcription or re- 
cording. A year in jail and a thousand 
dollar fine. So let us be sure we know 
what we are doing, and to whom we are 
doing it. 

I came here expecting to support this 
bill today. But unless it is amended so 
as to reach only those who are in power, 
those who are running this racket, those 
we are really shooting at; unless it is 
amended so that the proper persons will 
be the ones subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment, I am going to vote against 
this bill—and I would surely hate to see 
the big rat get away. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEoNARD W. 
HALL of New York: 

On page 4, line 21, after the period insert 
tr following: “In the case of a violation of 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section by a 
labor organization, or by any individual or 
individuals acting as a representative or as 
representatives of a labor organization, no 
member of such labor organization who, at 
the time such violation occurred, was not a 
representative of such labor organization 
shall be subject to the penalties provided in 
this subsection on account of such violation.” 

On page 4, line 22, after the word “section” 
insert “(1)”, and in line 25 strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the following: “(2) the term ‘labor or- 
ganization’ means any organization of any 
kind in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work; and (3) the term ‘representative of a 
labor organization’ means an individual who 
is an officer of a labor organization or who 
acts, or purports to act, for or on behalf of 
a labor organization.” 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment was prepared by 
the legislating drafting service at my 
request. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. For a short 
question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Under the bill, 
the people affected would be those who 
actually went on strike. Under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, there is included 
everybody in the organization. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. 
plain the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you will read in lines 
7, 8, and 9 of the first page of the bill 
that oftentimes implied threats are used 
in order to bring about the result that 
leaders like Petrillo want. Many times— 
I would say most of the time—the action 
never results in a strike, yet I am in- 
formed that, theoretically, the moment 
Mr. Petrillo makes a threat it is a threat 
of the union, and every member of his 
union may be indicted for the threat or 
implied threat that Mr. Petrillo made. 

That is the type of situation I am try- 
ing to correct by my amendment. As I 
said in my remarks before this after- 
noon, we are not after the little fellow 
who plays one of the horns or violins 
in the orchestra; we are after the leader. 
My amendment does not go so far as to 
say that if the members of the union 
join in the coercive actions they will be 
excused. It does not go that far. But 
where they have not joined in the co- 
ercive actions of their leader it seems to 
me only fair that they should not be 
indicted and subjected to the final provi- 
sions of this bill simply because they 
happen to be members of that particular 
union. That is the only purpose of my 
amendment. I could take hours and 
find no other words to explain it. There 
is nothing else to it. 

It means that the fellow who is using 
coercive actions or intimidating actions 
is subject to the penalties of this bill, 
but if he had no part in the intimida- 
tions, if he had no part in the coercion, 
he shall not be subject to the penal pro- 


I will ex- 
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visions of my amendment simply because 
he happens to be a member of the union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If he takes an active 
part, he is subject? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. He is sub- 
ject to the penalties; yes; that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the gentleman will 
look over on page 4 at the punishment 
provision in that, he will find these 
words, which I think does the very same 
thing that the gentleman’s amendment 
seeks to do: “whoever willfully violates.” 
Any man who willfully violates the pro- 
visions is subject to the penalty; there- 
fore, your amendment would not change 
the situation. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Let me say 
that under the constitution of the mu- 
sicians’ union the members, for some rea- 
son or other, have made Mr. Petrillo a 
dictator. He can commit them to any- 
thing, and I am informed that theoreti- 
cally in connection with any act that he 
commits they may be responsible—there- 
fore, may be indicted. That is the ques- 
tion involved. This only takes them out 
of that kind of a situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under this definition 
they could not be guiliy and they would 
not be indicted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Chairman, 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield to © 


the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The _  amend- 
ment the gentleman offers seems to be 
in the right direction, but I would like 
to be sure. Assuming that there is a 
labor dispute and the officers of the or- 
ganization and a number of the mem- 
bers of the union exercise their right to 
strike, if any of the provisions of the bill 
are violated. Do I understand under the 
gentleman’s amendment the members of 
the union would not be prosecuted? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. No; I did 
not say that. If they take part in the 
coercive action, then they are subject 
to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. 
man, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In _. other 
words, if they strike they would be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. If they 
strike to carry out the unlawful pur- 
poses as explained in this bill, then they 
are subject to the penal provisions. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. And if the 
other members of the union joined with 
them on the picket line they would still 
be subject to the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. If they do 
anything which is declared unlawful in 
this bill, then they are responsible, but 
they will not be responsible merely be- 
cause Mr. Petrillo or some other leader 
has made threats, and it is a question 
whether they would be if we did not have 
an amendment like this. 


Chair- 
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Mr. BEA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman from New York 
and I regret to oppose his motion. On 
the other hand, I think his motion vio- 
lates the generally recognized method 
of criminal law. He proposes that only 
those who participate shall be held 
guilty; in other words, it would in effect 
give a bill of health for freedom to those 
who did not participate because they 
were not leaders of the union, and there- 
fore would not be responsible. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I think | 
made it plain when I said that my amend- 
ment did not apply to any situation 
where any member of the union took any 
part in this action which we condemn. 

Mr. LEA. Under the bill a man is not 
responsible unless he actually partici- 
pates in the willful purpose. That is the 
general rule of criminal law. Now, if we 
step in here and say that part who par- 
ticipate are to be free and part are to be 
punished, then it seems you give a very 
difficult job to the district attorney. In 
addition to that you play into Petrillo’s 
hands, because he can handle that thing 
and do it through the little fellow down 
at the end of the line and use them as 
cat’s paws, while he would be on the 
other side of the wall. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. As a mat- 


. ter of fact, the penalty clause in the bill 


specifically confines the punishment to 
those who willfully engage in the viola- 
tion. . 

Mr. LEA. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
in the bill. 

Mr. LEA. Yes. That is part of the 
language in the bill. So I think it would 
be a mistake to adopt an amendment 
which in effect would say that notwith- 
standing the character of the coercive 
purposes, that we are going to, by law. 
exclude from punishment part of those 
who participate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentie- 
man from New York [Mr. Leonarp W 
HA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rapin: Page 4 
line 14, after the word “obligation”, insert 
“(d) Nothing herein contained shall prohibit 
the right to strike for any objective which 


may be lawfully obtained through negotia- 
tions.” 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, when ! 
previously addressed the House in gen- 
eral debate I said it was my thought 
that this bill prohibits the right to strike 
rather than prohibit the right to do cer- 
tain things other than that. The 
amendment I offer, I submit, will clarify 
the rights of labor should any question 
arise. The only thing I ask is that when 
something may be achieved by law/ul 
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negotiation, the right to strike for those 
objectives shall not be prohibited. 

The basic problem here is not legal, 
it is economic. With the technological 
advances that are being made, with these 
new machines that are being created, 
there comes a problem. Shall they get 
their share of the wealth that is created 
bv these new machines? The struggle 
of labor has been for labor to get its just 
share of that. If they can do that only 
by negotiation, and if they do not have 
the right to strike, negotiation is mean- 
ingless. 

This bill states that the use or ex- 
pressed or implied threat of the use of 
force, violence, intimidation, or duress, 
or coercion, shall be unlawful. I do not 
include these things; leave them out. I 
do not say you have a right to coerce, 
that you have a right to use force, that 
you have a right to use duress, or any 
of those words. The only thing I want 
to protect is the right to strike for any 
objective that may be achieved by lawful 
negotiation. I do not believe anybody 
should want to deny labor that right. 
Negotiation is meaningless without the 
right to strike. If they can negotiate 
lawfully, I say give them the right to 
strike for that objective. If this bill is 
correctly written, as the committee con- 
tends it is, there should be no objection 
to that amendment. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Just what 
would the gentleman term as lawful ne- 
gotiation? 

Mr. RABIN. This bill admits there 
are certain lawful situations when it 
excepts lawful contracts. I will give the 
gentleman a specific illustration. La- 
bor recently sat around the table in con- 
ference with management, and manage- 
ment agreed to pay labor a fraction of a 
cent for each record. I do not say that 
is a proper solution of the problem of 
giving labor some share of the advances 
made by science. They tried to find a 
solution, because when a_ trumpeter 
makes a record that record reproduces 
itself, and he should get something. 
That was a solution arrived at in a 
peaceful way. If they do not arrive at 
a solution in a peaceful way, a lawful 
objective, and that objective is lawful— 
it is a contract now—they should have 
the right to strike. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Would the 

gentleman say it was lawful negotiation 
lor Mr. Petrillo to say to a broadcasting 
concern, “If you broadcast this program 
my men are going to strike’’? 
_ Mr. RABIN. You do not correct that 
in this bill. What you do in this bill is 
to make it unlawful for them to strike. 
You do not say it is unlawful for Pe- 
trillo to go to a broadcasting station 
and say, “You are not permitted to do 
this.” You do not say that at all. That 
is the objection I have to this bill. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Would not 
that procedure be within the gentle- 
man’s amendment, though? Would not 
that be construed as lawful negotia- 
tion? 

Mr. RABIN. No. Under my amend- 
ment, what they could achieve by con- 
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tract they would have a right to strike 
to obtain. I leave out all coercion, all 
force, all duress. I do not touch those 
words at all. I think labor should have 
the right to strike in connection with 
lawful negotiations. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
bill that prevents the exercise of the 
right of negotiation and agreement. 
This is just another crippling amend- 
ment. I ask that it be voted down. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill provides that it shall 
be unlawful to use force, violence, intimi- 
dation, or duress to accomplish certain 
purposes in connection with broadcast- 
ing. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RABIN] has offered an amendment which 
expressly reserves the right to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians to strike 
or quit their employment for any lawful 
purpose if they desire to do so; in other 
words, they cannot be fined or sent to 
jail if they strike unless it is accompanied 
by force, violence, intimidation, or duress. 

If I understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RaBiIn] it would not protect James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, and his federation, 
if they use force, violence, intimidation, 
extortion, or duress to accomplish their 
purposes. DolIcorrectly understand the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. RABIN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is 
a great deal of feeling and apparently, 
well founded, against Petrillo and some 
of the other top-flight officers of this 
organization. I have received no word 
in person, letter, or telegram from any 
individual, labor organization, or other 
group of workers expressing approval of 
Petrillo’s conduct or protesting against 
this legislation. I have, however, re- 
ceived many communications from vari- 
ous other individuals, from organized 
workers, loyal union men, and other 
groups expressing disapproval of his dic- 
tatorial and high-handed oppressive con- 
duct. The conduct of Petrillo has been 
and is doing great harm to organized 
labor. Here is one place where it appears 
there is urgent need for a real house- 
cleaning among organized workers them- 
selves, and, according to the information 
I have, organized workers have roundly 
condemned Petrillo and his conduct. 

Our Supreme Court, even before the 
New Deal, declared over and over that 
professional or individual workers had 
the right to organize to bargain collec- 
tively, to strike, and to engage in peaceful 
picketing. The courts hold that these 
rights are guaranteed to workers under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We should not permit ourselves, because 
of the misconduct of Petrillo and a few 
others, to incorporate into law uncon- 
stitutional provisions or attempt to take 
away any of the constitutional rights of 
Petrillo, or any other citizen. 

The proponents of this legislation in- 
sist that the measure does not take away 
any of these rights; yet there are other 
Members of the House, as well as other 
persons, who honestly believe it does at- 
tempt to take away these rights of these 
musicians. In order that there may be 
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no question as to the intent of Congress, 
I can see no good reason why we should 
not adopt Mr. RaBIn’s amendment, which 
reserves these rights where the union 
is engaged in lawful acts to promote its 
objective. Mr. RasBin pointed out in his 
remarks that this amendment does not 
in any way authorize unlawful! practices, 
such as force, violence, intimidation, or 
duress—unlawful acts. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the language oi the amendment make 
the use of force, coercion, or violence un- 
lawful only when it is used to compel or 
restrain a licensee to pay or agree to pay 
tribute? Does not the language of the 
amendment make use of force, coer- 
cion, or violence unlawful only when it 
is used to compel a licensee to pay or 
agree to pay tribute and things like that? 
Certainly it does not interfere with the 
right to strike where wages are involved 
and for any legitimate reason as between 
a workingman and his employer. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We all 
agree that the workers have the right to 
strike and they can only be held liable 
under this act where there is used force, 
coercion, intimidatfon, or violence to 
compel the employer to do a certain act 
or to exact tribute from the employer 
or others. 

I am convinced that, under the Con- 
stitution, we cannot deny the right to 
bargain collectively or to strike, and 
since the proponents concede that this 
position is sound, why not adopt the 
Rabin amendment and remove any ques- 
tion on this point? 

A strong case has been made against 
Petrillo, and some of the other officials 
of his organization, of force, violence, 
intimidation, and duress in carrying out 
their stranglehold on broadcasting in 
the demand and collection of tribute 
from broadcasting companies, citizens, as 
well as control of the members of his 
own organization. This control is al- 
most beyond belief. This conduct 
should cease in the interest of organized 
labor itself, in the interest of free speech, 
fair and honest dealings, and the wel- 
fare of the entire country. 

The radio is one of our greatest in- 
strumentalities for free speech and to 
acquire information. It promptly car- 
ries news to the remotest sections of our 
country and the world. It provides a 
forum for discussions of our political, 
economic, and social problems. It is a 
great source of entertainment, music, 
and culture, and the vehicle for the mes- 
sage of all religions. 

The American people complain gen- 
erally that Petrillo has assumed to him- 
self the power to prevent high-school 
and other school musicians from putting 
on free radio programs throughout the 
Nation unless they employ and pay an 
unnecessary orchestra provided by Pe- 
trillo, and in many instances the or- 
chestra so employed renders no service 
and is not present. This has prevented 
any high-school musical programs from 
being put on the air since 1943. Pe- 
trillo exacts this tribute and the same 
situation prevails in putting on a church, 
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welfare, or community radio program. 
They must pay tribute to Petrillo even 
though he and his group furnish no 
service, and in many instances are not 
even present. They have followed the 
same tactics in preventing the use of the 
United States Navy, Marine, and Army 
Bands to perform at memorial observ- 
ances or patriotic celebrations. They 
will not permit these bands, paid out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers, to go on 
the radio on these occasions unless some 
group or citizen pays for one or more 
orchestras provided by Petrillo that are 
not present and do not perform and 
whose services are not needed or de- 
sired. Petrillo has reached such a point 
of dictatorial power and arrogance as to 
prevent his orchestras to appear on any 
broadcasting program unless these vari- 
ous demands are met. He has become a 
czar over broadcasting stations and over 
the organizations and groups who desire 
to use these stations. They must all pay 
tribute and give in to Petrillo. 

We are told that Petrillo collects in 
tribute through his methods of coercion, 
extortion, duress, and threats annually 
approximately $20,000,000. The Ameri- 
can people have tolerated these condi- 
tions for a long time. They have been 
and are now demapding that Congress 
give them relief. r. Petrillo has him- 
self to thank for bringing about this 
legislation. Petrillo has developed a 
constitution and bylaws for his organi- 
zation, and as president he can modify or 
set aside provisions of the constitution 
and bylaws of this organization, and it 
is so set up that a very smal! minority 
controls the organization. Mr. Petrillo 
and his musicians have rights. The 
broadcasting stations and various organ- 
izations and groups who use these sta- 
tions also have rights, and the rights, 
interests, and welfare of the American 
people as a whole must not be overlooked. 

I favor the Rabin amendment because 
I believe in that wonderful motto en- 
graved in marble over the door of the 
beautiful Supreme Court of the United 
States: “Justice Under Law.” This is 
a land of law and order. No individual 
or group is justified in using force, 
violence, extortion, intimidation, or du- 
ress to accomplish their aims and pur- 
poses. 

SUGGESTION TO CONFEREES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, under permission to extend 
my remarks at this point, I wish to say 
that if there is any thought that this 
bill forbids the right to strike for legiti- 
mate and equitable ends, it would be well 
to make clear that it does not. 

On that ground the Rabin amendment 
seems desirable, although, as I sought to 
point out in my question directed to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ros- 
SION], the bill makes use of the means 
described “unlawful” only for the ac- 
complishment of certain enumerated 
purposes. 

The broad language used, however, 
seems to make the use of:any means 
whatsoever unlawful for the accomplish- 
ment of those purposes. So, regardless 
of what is done by way of amending the 
bill, I hope the conferees will examine 
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the language carefully when the bill 
goes to conference. 

I am ready to concede that to make 
anything unlawful by the use of force, 
violence, intimidation, duress, or “by the 
use or express or implied threat of the 
use of other means” just about makes it 
unlawful by any means whatsoever. 

The several forbidden goals of action 
in the six numbered subparagraphs 
under paragraph (a) and in the three 
numbered subparagraphs under para- 
graph (a) may all be things which should 
be forbidden under any circumstances; 
I do not know, because I am not familiar 
with the various phases of broadcasting 
production, but if, conceivably, under 
some circumstances, some of the prac- 
tices may be desirable or unobjectionable 
we hardly should make it a crime to seek 
them by any and all means whatsoever. 

The question is largely a technical one 
of language and I feel certain that the 
conferees will give it due consideration 
when they go into conference with the 
Members of the other body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rasin]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Razin) there 
were—ayes 42, noes 75. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered: and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. BULWINKLE and Mr. 
RaBIn to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 90, 
noes 137. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HoLirre.p: Page 
2, line 7, after the word “employees” strike 
out the words “wanted by such licensee” and 


insert “needed by such licensee to perform 
actual services.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I am in favor of 
accepting the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I favor the ac- 
ceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate the 
committee’s agreeing to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HoLirreLp: Page 
2, line 13, after the word “employees” strike 
out the words “wanted by such licensee” and 


insert “needed by such licensee to perform 
actual services.” 


Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
offering these amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 5117, I do so in the hope 
that we can perfect this bill so I can 
support it. 

As a friend of the rank arid file of !a- 
bor, proved by my legislative voting rec- 
ord, I cannot sanction the dictatorial 
and undemocratic methods of labor 
racketeers such as James C. Petrillo. 
Mr. James C. Petrillo has demonstrated 
throughout the years his utter disregard 
of democratic processes within the 
American Federation of Musicians. The 
bylaws and constitution of this union are 
undemocratic and un-American. They 
are subject to the personal edicts of Mr. 
Petrillo, without review or consideration 
of its members. The refusal of Mr. Pe- 
trillo to allow high-school orchestras, 
Army, Navy, and Marine Bands the priv- 
ilege of broadcasting over the national 
broadcasting networks is against the 
public policy and the general welfare. 
The policy of “feather bedding,” or en- 
forcing the payment by broadcasters for 
stand-by or unused orchestras, is repre- 
hensible racketeering. 

The refusal to permit the broadcasting 
of programs from foreign countries is 
arbitrary and dangerous to the best 
chances for good international relations. 

It is time for labor organizations to 
purge their ranks of the James C. Pe- 
trillos, the John L. Lewises, the Joseph 
C. Ryans, and their ilk. They are a 
stench in the nostrils to legitimate or- 
ganized labor unions and do the cause 
of honest laboring people untold harm. 

It is time for labor, whether it be the 
CIO, AFL, or any other labor organiza- 
tion, to come to mature age. 

Labor unions must respect the re- 
sponsibilities of contracts. 

Labor unions must avoid jurisdictional 
disputes because they harm the em- 
ployer and the public without cause or 
excuse. 

Labor unions must purge the remain- 
ing racketeer leaders and become demo- 
cratic organizations. 

Labor unions must render an account- 
ing of their collections of dues and ex- 
penditures to their members. 

Unless the rank and file of labor unions 
participate in the control of the policy 
of their unions this program of responsi- 
bility and maturity, yes, and democracy, 
will not prevail. 

I will continue to support the legiti- 
mate aims and procedures of organized 
labor, but I retain my own independence 
to vote for legislation which will stamp 
out the racketeer leaders and bad prac- 
tices of labor unions. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patrick: Page 
4, line 21, after the word “both”, strike out 
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the period and insert “but no person shall 
be guilty of a violation of this act or be cub- 
mitted to the fine or imprisonment imposed 
in this act unless such person has committed 
an overt act attended by physical force or 
violence, or by a threat of physical force or 
violence.” 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, since 
we are providing a new yardstick here 
for legislation and undertaking that 
which we have never specifically under- 
taken before, let us be sure just how far 
we are going. 

The purpose of the legislation is to pre- 
vent five separate things. The last is 
split into numbers 5 and 6. 

Number 1, we make provision against 
anybody who does that which results in 
an excess of the number of employees 
wanted; 2, will enable union members to 
get money on account of failure to per- 
form: 3, to get pay more than once for 
the same performance or musical serv- 
ice: 4, get paid for broadcasting which is 
not performed; then 5 and 6 is to refrain 
from broadcasting in two different in- 
stances. Those are the things that are 
sought to be prevented by the bill and if 
persons are guilty of violating any of 
those prohibitions they are guilty of a 
crime for which they may be fined a 
thousand dollars and sent to jail for a 
year—punitive stuff. 

If this becomes law, let us see just how 
far we have gone—since we are sticking 
cut our necks. My amendment provides 
that we shall not go that far against em- 
ployment in this country unless the per- 
son that we are going to fine and/or im- 
prison is guilty of an overt act which is 
attended by physical force and violence 
or threat of it. I do not believe it is in- 
tended by the Congress to step over and 
take unto itself the passage of a law that 
- would go so much further than we have 
ever gone in past years in connection 
with the behavior of men trying to make 
a living in the United States of America. 
That is the reason I stated a while ago 
that unless the bill is amended so that 
it will not strike out innocent people I 
am not able to vote for it. 

It seems to me there are those Mem- 
bers who have not yet realized how far 
it goes, if I am to be governed by the ex- 
pressions I have heard from Members of 
the House here today. This is a very del- 
icate situation we are approaching be- 
cause we want men to make a living and 
we do not want to pass laws the enforce- 
ment of which will step beyond what a 
human being ought to be governed by in 
this country. The only way to handle 
this, in my opinion, is by shaping the bill 
so that it will not penalize men and 
women pursuing the rights of employ- 
ment in their respective professions, and 
unless it ts made more safe in this re- 
spect I shall be forced to vote against it. 
And this is a case we all want to do a 
good job on. Petrillo did not even do the 
courtesy of coming before our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
scntieman from Alabama has expired. 

iIr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
[ rise in opposition to the amendment. 

_ Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
just presented this amendment voted for 
the bill in its present form when it was 
reported by the committee, and I con- 
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sider the amendment that he has offered 
one which will cripple the bill, and there- 
fore I ask that the amendment be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
as read. 

Ifr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I not offer the 
amendment that is on the Clerk’s desk as 
a substitute for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman,I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to clear 
the mind of my good friend the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Brown], who is a 
fine member of the committee, and I 
remind him, since he feels that this is 
pertinent, which I do not, that in the 
committee I voted the bill out with res- 
ervations, stating at the time that if I felt 
so inclined and the amendment did not 
take care of its ills I would oppose it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wish to apolo- 
gize to the gentleman for misquoting 
him, if I have, and I wish to apologize 
to the House for compelling the gentle- 
man to make a second speech. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think he owes an apology on 
that point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, and I make the same 
request I made before. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 
Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 1, strike out all after the words “A bill” 
and insert: 

“To restore one of the four freedoms, the 
freedom of expression 

“Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person, firm, corporation, asso- 
ciation, or group, to, directly or indirectly, 
intentionally or willfully interfere in any 
way with the lawful production, transmis- 
sion, transportation, dissemination, or move- 
ment of any music, musical program, or radio 
broadcast thereof from any point within the 
continental United States or any of its Terri- 
tories or possessions or land under its con- 
trol or jurisdiction, to any point lying beyond 
the State or Territorial line of the State, 
Territory, or possession where such music 
or musical program, entertainment, or broad- 
cast originates, is offered for transmission, 
or transportation, dissemination or move- 


ment, either over the air, the land, or the 
sea. 
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“Src. 2. For any violation of this act the 
person, firm, corporation, association, or 
group responsible for such offense shall be 
subject to imprisonment in any penal in- 
stitution under the control of the United 
States or any of the States for a period of 
not less than 6 days nor more than 5 years 
and the imposition of a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $5,000, or both such im- 
prisonment and fine. 


“Sec. 3. Any person violating any provision 
of this act may be prosecuted in any Federal 
district court, and jurisdiction to receive 
complaints, proceed to final hearing, judg- 
ment, and imposition cf penalty is hereby 
conferred vpon all Federal courts, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other Federal 
or State law: Provided, however, That from 
any final judgment an appeal shall lie to the 
United States circuit court of appeals nor- 
mally having jurisdiction over the territory 
in which the complaint originated, and an 
appeal from the judgment rendered by said 
circuit court of appeals may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
customary manner. 


“Sec. 4. In all prosecutions under this act, 
the procedure and the rules of evidence here- 
tofore practiced by the courts of the several 
States and Territories and in circuit courts 
of appeals shall be followed, insofar as they 
may be applicable, and all other methods of 
procedure in conflict therewith shall not 
apply to prosecutions instituted under this 
act, except as the application of same may 
be found necessary to secure justice.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be some 
merit in some of the criticism of Petrillo, 
but there is no merit in any bill that has 
the idea of bringing out the forces of hate 
and enacting them into law. I believe in 
the Golden Rule. I believe in the free- 
doms the American Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence give the 
American people. If you want to pass a 
law to improve conditions in this coun- 
try, do not begin by hating the common 
people of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SparK- 
MAN, having assumed the chair, Mr. 
CuarK, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5117) to amend title V of the 
Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
prohibit certain coercive practices af- 
fecting radio broadcasting, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MARCANTONIO moves to recommit the 
bill H. R. 5117 to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with the recommen- 
dation that it report the bill back forthwith 
with the following amendment: 

On page 1, line 9, after the comma follow- 
ing the word “duress”, strike out the follow- 
ing language: “or by the use or implied 
threat of the use of other means.” 

On page 8, line 11, strike out the words “by 
the use or implied threat of the use of other 
means.” 

On page 4, iine 15, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“(d) Nothing herein contained shall pro- 
hibit the right to strike for any objective 
which may be attained through lawful nego- 
tiation.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Brown of Ohio) 
there were—yeas 222, nays 43. 

So the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the Clerk will report the 
bill S. 63, an act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, so as 
to prohibit interference with the broad- 
casting of noncommercial cultural or 
educational programs. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of said Senate bill S. 63 and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 5117. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BULWINKLE moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill S. 63 and insert 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 5117. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr, BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the title of the 
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bill, S. 63, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

To amend title V of the Communications 
Act of 1934 so as to prohibit certain coercive 
practices affecting radio broadcasting. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the title will be amended ac- 
cordingly. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the proceedings whereby the 
bill H. R. 5117 was passed will be vacated 
and the bill laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD. 


THE FEED SITUATION 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the feed 
situation in the Northeastern States has 
reached a crisis and is growing worse 
every day. The New England congres- 
sional delegates, responding to many pub- 
lic protest, have given the matter care- 
ful and vigorous attention but as yet 
the Government agencies concerned have 
taken no effective action to alleviate these 
desperate and growing feed shortages 
which are rapidly bringing farmers in 
the northeastern section of the country 
into a most dangerous position. 

During the war and up to very recently 
the Government urged greater production 
of farm products, and I think it will be 
admitted that our farmers patriotically 
responded. Herds were built up, poultry 
flocks were increased, but now the Gov- 
ernment has permitted a situation to de- 
velop whereby the feed necessary to take 
care of livestock and poultry has been 
greatly curtailed in supply, with the re- 
sult that herds and flocks are being dis- 
persed and slaughtered as these feed 
shortages grow. At the same time I un- 
derstand that very sizable surpluses of 
poultry are accumulating and that the 
Government is sending commodities 
scarcer in supply overseas. It is difficult 
for our people and American farmers to 
understand the reasons for this policy. 

In the meanwhile, in other sections of 
the country which furnish a large part of 
the feed supply to New England, because 
of current Government price policies, 
farmers are feeding corn to hogs in that 
it is more profitable to raise pork for the 
domestic market and for export than to 
Sell corn to New England farmers for 
milk and poultry production. In these 
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remarks I am not criticizing or blaming 
western and midwestern farmers who are 
naturally taking advantage of the cur- 
rent favorable price situation, but I do 
assert that OPA and the Department of 
Agriculture ought to take effective ac- 
tion to furnish immediate, substantial, 
and practical relief to our New England 
farmers, many of whom are facing very 
serious conditions unless some assistance 
is given them at once. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently promulgated amendment 4 to War 
Food Order 9-19 for release of quantities 
of soybean, linseed, cottonseed, and pea- 
nut feed. However well interided this 
regulation was, its effect will be prac- 
tically negligible because it neither af- 
fords the amount or the kind of feed 
necessary to cope with our New England 
situation and meet current needs. 

What New England needs and demands 
is more feed for our livestock and poul- 
try now. There can be no delay without 
causing severe financial loss, hardship, 
and greatly curtailed dairy and food sup- 
plies. If OPA would adjust ceiling price 
differentials between corn and hogs as 
I have been urging for some time past, 
and if the Department of Agriculture 
would collaborate with these efforts and 
move to stabilize conditions in the feed 
industry, and if the ODT would insure 
adequate transportation for feed from 
western points to New England, just as 
it is now providing under No. 1 pri- 
orities for the movement of farm food 
shipments to our coastal ports for export, 
this urgent situation might be alleviated. 
As is well known, I favor humane help 
and assistance to distressed foreign peo- 
ples within the reasonable limits of our 
economy, but in this situation the real 
issue may well be: Will it be pork for 
overseas shipment, or milk for American 
children and American working men and 
women. I call upon the Government to 
act without further delay and without 
further discussion of technicalities. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 
AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I do this in order to ascertain 
the program for tomorrow and for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow there 
will be no legislative program. There 
will be the reading of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

Monday next is District Day, but there 
is no bill. 

On Monday and Tuesday we will take 
up the housing bill, H. R. 4761. There 
will be 1 day of general debate. On 
Tuesday we will meet at 11 o’clock, and 
I will ask unanimous consent, when I 
have concluded, that that permission be 
granted in order to take up the ships’ 
sales conference report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
will come up on Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, if that is 
agreeable to the gentleman. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. McCORMACK. H. R. 4199, the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, will be 
taken up on Wednesday. On Thursday 
and Friday we may meet at 11 o’clock, 
on either or both of those days. If the 
chairman of the committee requests it, 
then I shall ask the indulgence of the 
House to that effect. On those days we 
will consider the Department of Agricul- 
ture Appropriation bill, and the second 
rescission appropriation bill, if it can be 
reached. 

That is the program for next week. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Monday next it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Tuesday. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how long will the 
sessions continue next week? Will they 
continue past 5 or 6 o’clock, or how long? 
Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot answer 
the gentleman on that question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
have any idea? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That will be left 
to the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member, but my 
judgment would be probably not later 
than 5 o’clock. However, that is just a 
guess on my part, and I do not want it to 
be binding on the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It would be a great 
convenience to many Members who 
would like to go home overnight if we 
could know something about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
gentleman from Michigan appreciates 
the fact that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts tries to always be solicitous of 
the welfare of all Members of the House. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I realize that and I 
appreciate it, too. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole, and to include some ex- 
cerpts from the report on the bill and 
two or three short telegrams. 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
copy of a bill giving priority to veterans 
in Government housing. 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp in five instances, 
and to include in each certain excerpts. 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11, 
1946, there appeared in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, extensions of my remarks 
in which I included a memorandum en- 
titled “A Request for the Suspension of 
Argentina From the United Nations” 
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submitted to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations by the Nation Associates, 
January 1946. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks be printed together in the per- 
manent Recorp under date of February 
11, 1946. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include ex- 
cerpts in two instances. 

Mr. LINK .asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole today in two instances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in that part of the 
Recorp just before title II was struck 
from the school-lunch bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle entitled “Freedom Comes to the 
Philippines,” written by Francis B. 
Sayre, one time High Commissioner of 
the Philippines, and who deals entirely 
with the situation that will be presented 
to the Filipinos upon acquiring their 
complete liberty. It is a very enlighten- 
ing article and, notwithstanding the fact 
the Public Printer says it will cost $156 
to have this splendid article printed, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
extended in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the cost, without objection 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorpD to ap- 
pear in the debate in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon on the Rabin 
amendment immediately after the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Rospston], and supplementing the 
question I there asked him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record in two instances and include 
brief excerpts. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two in- 
stances and in each to include quotations 
from public prints. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes today following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Resa] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


POLITICAL PROCESSES OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, in a gov- 
ernment responsible, as ours is, to the 
people, the method of formulating na- 
tional policy and giving effect to it can- 
not be an instrument of the people’s will 
unless it is understood by them and they 
have assented to it. Both these condi- 
tions—understanding and assent—re- 
quire that the people shall from time to 
time examine the operation of the pro- 
cesses of their government and their 
political system so that changes which 
have taken place as the years have passed 
may not be permanently established 
without their assent, and not assented to 
without being understood. We are in 
a time which demands such an examina- 
tion. 

There is need to examine the manner 
in which our governmental processes are 
immersed in confusion by the fashion in 
which we operate our two-party political 
system. Approximately half of the 
nominations of candidates for election 
to Congress are made prior to the holding 
of the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions in Presidential-elec- 
tion years. In obtaining these nomina- 
tions the candidates of both parties have 
indicated their attitudes toward national 
issues and in many instances have made 
specific promises of courses of action to 
be carried out in the event of their elec- 
tion. Even where nominations are made 
in conventions or caucuses candidates 
generally receive them largely because of 
what they have led or permitted the 
people to believe they stand for. No mat- 
ter how or when candidates have made 
their commitments to their constituents 
those commitments should be adhered 
to. Out of them by the democratic pro- 
cess of controversy and compromise a 
national policy could in due course be 
evolved. In such a process Congress 
would function as the source of national 
policy. 

At its national convention each of the 
two main political parties nominates its 
candidates for the Presidency and the 
Vice Presidency and adopts a platform 
which is its program of national policy. 
In almost every instance this platform is 
to a large extent the embodiment of com- 
promises designed to satisfy conflicting 
opinions among the delegates to the con- 
vention which adopts it. Being the prod- 
uct of compromises, the platfcrm’s 
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pledges can be neither so obvious nor so 
inescapable that congressional candi- 
dates should be expected to anticipate 
them and become bound by them in 
advance of the convention. The plat- 
form is never intended to be the embodi- 
ment of commitments made by congres- 
sional candidates who have already re- 
ceived their nominations; indeed, it may 
be in conflict with those commitments. 
Almost everyone can recall instances in 
which congressional candidates nomi- 
nated after their party’s national con- 
vention has been adjourned have with- 
held approval of some of the commit- 
ments made in their party’s platform. 
To the program set forth in its platform 
each political party ordinarily commits 
only two men—its Presidential and Vice 
Presidential candidates. By this process 
for more than a half century our politi- 
cal system has tended to make the Pres- 
idency rather than the Congress the 
source of national policy. 

The result of this is that in Presiden- 
tial election years both the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party go be- 
fore the people with two candidates com- 
mitted to what is called the party’s na- 
tional policy and more than 400 others 
obligated by a variety of commitments, 
many of which may be opposed to or in- 
consistent with the program incorporat- 
ed in the party’s platform. 

The formulation of party policy and 
proposals does not end with the party 
convention. Presidential candidates 
never limit their campaign speeches to 
a recitation of the party platforms. It 
is customary that their discussions of 
problems and proposals as the campaign 
moves onward and the issues are devel- 
oped encourage expectations beyond 
the scope of the party commitments 
made in convention, and sometimes make 
commitments not explicitly made, if 
made at all, in the party platforms. 
The people have developed the habit of 
considering these discussions as defining 
the issues of the campaign and declar- 
ing party policy regarding them. Con- 
gressional candidates not parties to the 
commitments made in the party conven- 
tions are even farther from being par- 
ties to the commitments made in this 
manner. 

All this fosters conflicts that must 
later plague the administration of which- 
ever party comes into power as the result 
of the election. Great disagreement has 
developed both among Republicans and 
among Democrats in the present Con- 
gress over several proposals discussed 
before the people during the last Presi- 
dential campaign and concerning which 
the political parties then seemed to be 
in substantial agreement. It is under- 
standable that Members of Congress who 
had no part in making these proposals 
feel that they are under no obligation to 
carry them out. Disagreements between 
the Chief Executive and the Congress 
have recently been caused to receive 
widespread public attention. It is not 
the purpose of these remarks either to 
justify or to condemn these disagree- 
ments. It is their purpose to invite 
thoughtful attention to a system which 
causes national elections to be decided 
by proposals of policies declared to the 
people by party platforms and Presiden- 
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tial candidates when those policies can- 
not be given effect without the concur- 
rence of a Congress not necessarily com- 
mitted to them. Such a system cannot 
fail to lead to confusion in government. 
What the founders of our Nation in- 
tended to be a system of checks and bal- 
ances has, in the present state of our 
two-party system, become a system of 
organized conflict. 

The confusion so far described is only 
such as follows the operation of the two- 
party system in  presidential-election 
years. We are now approaching mid- 
term congressional elections in which 
435 Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives and 32 Members of the Senate 
will be candidates. No one expects 
them to seek nomination and election 
by reciting the 1944 platforms of their 
respective parties. But they will make 
commitments to their constituents and 
there is nothing in our political processes 
by which these commitments can be 
keyed to the President’s program, or his 
program revised and adjusted so as to 
be in harmony with them. Within 8 
months every Member of the House of 
Representatives and a third of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will have mandates 
from the people more recent than the 
President’s. These mandates will not 
all be alike. 

This situation presents to the people 
for their careful consideration the ques- 
tion -whether the tendency of our two- 
party system to make the Presidency the 
source of national policy should be per- 
mitted to go further without such modi- 
fications of the system as will make 
possible the effective exercise of that 
function. It also presents the further 
question whether without such modifi- 
cations the functions of the Chief Execu- 
tive in relation to national policy can 
ever successfully extend beyond giving to 
the Congress from time to time informa- 
tion on the state of the Union and recom- 
mending to its consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessar: and ex- 
pedient, recognizing Congress as the 
source of national policy and depending 
for results upon the appeal which his 
recommendations may make to its judg- 
ment. ] 

Notwithstanding the two theories pre- 
sented by these questions are mutually 
contradictory, such is the confusion of 
public thinking regarding them that 
both are presently adhered to by the 
people. If a President forces Congress 
to bow to his will he is called a dictator; 
if he does not do so he is condemned 
for lack of leadership. If Congress 
yields to his demands it is called a rub- 
ber-stamp Congress; and if it asserts its 
own will by action or inaction it is con- 
demned as recalcitrant, reactionary, or 
apathetic to the will of the people. 

Those who feel called upon to express 
strong disapproval of the situation 
which has arisen regarding the Presi- 
dent’s domestic program should not sup- 
pose it to be necessary that the cause 
of their dissatisfaction be charged 
either to the President or to the Con- 
gress. Perhaps our confused political 
processes should bear the blame. 

Confusion weakens government. 
Such is the world we live in that, being 
the wealthiest nation, we cannot afford 
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to be- weak. The people of the United 
States are faced by questions upon which 
their thinking must be clear and reso- 
lute. Foggy and irresolute thinking did 
not produce the atomic bomb—and may 
not survive it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara! is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE BERMUDA AVIATION CONFERENCE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some disturbing elements in what has 
been and is taking place in world affairs 
which demands the attention of Con- 
gress. 

example is the recent Bermuda 
Aviation Conference wherein a corps of 
our docile diplomats from the State De- 
partment spent from January 15, 1946 
to February 11, 1946 at the beautiful 
British resort of Bermuda to negotiate a 
bilateral aviation agreement with the 
United Kingdom. Details of that agree- 
ment were made public recently. I have 
given some thought and study to the 
document, and I confess that I have been 
somewhat confused by conflicting reports 
as to just who won at this parley. 

It would appear to me that as usual, 
in negotiations between our State De- 
partment and some foreign country, we 
came out a poor second. 

‘I urge that every Member of this body 
give careful study of how the United 
States, after winning the war, is rapidly 
losing the peace. 

The Bermuda conference should cer- 
tainly give concern to not only the air 
lines of our country and their employees, 
but to the officials and employees of rail- 
roads, truck and bus companies who will 
be hit by the competition from the Brit- 
ish air lines which are to be permitted to 
fly to and through the United States 
proper. 

It appears that the State Devartment 
is following the international air policy 
of former Assistant Secretary Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr. 

The report of the Bermuda Aviaticn 
Conference confirms what Members of 
this body have long warned would hap- 
pen if the Congress failed to enact, on 
behalf of this Nation, a sound, strong 
aviation policy, best designed to main- 
tain our rightful leadership in the air and 
on all world trade routes. 

In Bermuda our diplomats have suc- 
cessfully turned over to our European 
competitors the rule of the world sky- 
ways on which our own pioneers and our 
own pilots have done so mucr to win 
leadership for the United States. 

The report is so drawn as to lead the 
average reader to believe that our two- 
fisted diplomacy had beaten the British 
on almost every count. That, of course, 
sets the theme for the proper publicity. 
Reading the terms of the agreement it- 
self, however, prove the opposite. As I 
read it, the terms show that this country 
has granted the British every demand 
they have made. Of course, the British 
were clever, as usual, and applied the old 
system of accepting, with the greatest re- 
luctance, terms and conditions that they 
themselves would have introduced had 
they not been offered first by the Amer- 
icans, 
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We have granted the British not only 
the routes they wanted, bui also the use 
of our military bases. We have not only 
opened up to them the whole United 
States, incredible as it seems, but we 
have even given them the right to de- 
termine what fares shall be made for 
carrying the American public on Ameri- 
can aircraft, traveling anywhere in the 
world outside our own 48 States. 

What I am concerned about is that 
in matters affecting transportation the 
State Department goes along making 
agreements which affect every form of 
transportation in this country, without 
even a suggestion of any review or action 
by the Congress, or its respective com- 
mittees who are familiar with and have 
made a study of a national policy. Iam 
advised that Members were given to un- 
derstand that, pending specific legisla- 
tion on an air policy, the executive 
department of our Government would 
make no commitments with a foreign 
covernment that would affect the future 
of our aviation industry and transporta- 
tion without consulting Congress. 

This is a most serious issue. I strongly 
feel, and I am sure that the majority 
in the Congress and the great majority 
of the citizens of this country feel, that 
the outcome of this issue will have a 
profound effect upon the future of this 
Nation in its world relationships and 
upon the security of our homes, our in- 
dustry, and commerce in the era ahead. 

It is certainly high time that some- 
thing were done to halt this attack upon 
our assets and our abilities which add up 
to our national security and reconver- 
sion and which seriously affect our eco- 
nomic life line. 

This sad situation in which aviation 
and transportation has been placed by 
“docile diplomats” cannot be laid alto- 
vether at the doorstep at Bermuda. It 
is the result. of “we planned it that way” 
by some of the State Department’s most 
liberal-minded do-gooders, going back to 
the early stages of the war, and it has 
been carried on with brilliant effective- 
ness, and I might also add that the 
brilliance is due to the lack of opposi- 
tion in this body, rather than inspira- 
tion on the part of those who railroaded 
through this aviation policy before Con- 
gress could enact the Nation’s expression 
of opinion on the subject. We should 
have been forewarned as to what would 
be the aerial demise of the United States. 

We have, step by step, witnessed the 
laying of the foundation by those un- 
doubtedly sincere, but amateur strat- 
egists of our foreign air relations. There 
is a very serious question of the legality 
of the Bermuda agreement. There is 
equally a serious question as to the legal- 
ity of the question of the “freedom” of 
the air which this Government, by some 
obscure method, has put into effect with- 
out consulting the Congress. 

The propaganda of the Bermuda re- 
lease has been to emphasize the great 
sacrifice of the British in allowing United 
States flag air lines the use of those 
bases for which we traded a fleet of de- 
stroyers and which were turned from 
jungles and brush into great defensive 
strongholds at the expense of millions of 
dollars of the American taxpayer's 
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money. We hear little of the bases which 
we have allowed the British to use, with 
no fanfare on our part whatever. We 
have been told the air routes around the 
world which we may now fiy—air routes, 
the right to which had been won years 
ago by our own private pioneering en- 
terprise, before our Government was of- 
ficially aware of aviation’s importance. 

We hear little of the air routes to and 
through the United States, and to and 
through the hemisphere which we have 
granted to the British, thereby turning 
over to their Empire air-line leadership 
in world airways once held by the United 
States. 

We hear that the two Governments are 
now to join together to promote the 
economic development of aviation. We 
do not hear that the State Department 
has committed this Government to a 
cartel policy and has pledged itself to 
secure the authorization of this body to 
permit it to become a member of that 
cartel. 

This conference agreement with the 
British is too important to let go un- 
noticed. If allowed to stand, I submit 
that it means the end of America’s lead- 
ership in the air and a subservient po- 
sition on the world’s airways for all time 
to come. There may still be time, how- 
ever, to put an end to this amateur dab- 
bling in an issue which affects the secu- 
rity of America and which represents, in 
large measure, that for which millions of 
our men have fought and for which 
thousands of them have died. 

I have already called your attention 
to the fact that I want the railroads, 
trucking, and bus interests of this coun- 
try to examine the Bermuda concessions 
to the British because they are directly 
affected I want to dwell on that point 
for a moment. 

The British are permitted to fly their 
air lines in this country without limita- 
tion. These planes may pick up pas- 
sengers in New York and carry them to 
the Orient; they may pick up passengers 
also for travel to South America via an 
eastern and a western route. 

Traditionally, the air lines, the rail- 
roads, and the busses and trucks have 
carried passengers and cargoes to main 
gateways of the Nation for oversea des- 
tinations. This business is going to be 
shared now with the British air mo- 
nopoly. 

Under present terms of the Bermuda 
pact the British line cannot pick up and 
deliver passengers within the country. 
The passengers must be destined to a 
third country. But, Mr. Speaker, how 
long will it be before the hustle of post- 
war American business will result in 
pressure from hurrying businessmen and 
anxious tourists to demand the right to 
board the British ships flying across our 
land, and this is only the beginning. 
Highly prized American commerce and 
trade which should rightfully go to 
American transportation systems will be 
shared with other foreign nations. The 
Bermuda agreement is a pattern or model 
for similar bilateral agreements, with all 
of the nation members in the interna- 
tional aviation organization set up at the 
Chicago conference. 

This latest arrangement with the Brit- 
ish is limited to the United Kingdom and 
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it now becomes necessary for the estab- 
lishment of similar arrangements with 
the air lines of all the other British 
dominions, thus duplicating the tremen- 
dous concessions made at Bermuda. 
Then it is contemplated that the French, 
the Dutch, the Russians, and South 
American republics, and others, will come 
in for a share of the highly desired trade 
and commerce of American origin. 

Mr. Speaker, just what is going to hap- 
pen to our own transportation facilities? 
They will be financially weakened by this 
foreign competition and be forced to call 
for help from their Government. Is that 
the plot behind this screwball policy? Is 
it contemplated that sooner or later, un- 
der stifling foreign competition, Ameri’ 
can railroads and American air lines will 
have to be taken over by the Government 
and nationalized? Are we in Congress to 
allow the free-enterprise system, upon 
which this Nation was built, to disappear 
because of our docile diplomats who have 
mighty ideas on establishing one big 
happy world family? 

This Nation has thrived on the com- 
petitive system. Under the Bermuda 
agreement that system has not a chance 
to survive. Our diplomats have assented 
to the establishment of international 
rate-making machinery which defies 
competition. The reason is that our Civil 
Aeronautics Board, ‘inder the agreement, 
could not clear through the IATA—In- 
ternational Air Transport Association— 
a rate cut desired by an American air 
line without the consent of all parties. 

It has already been demonstrated that 
Great Britain, and France do not want 
low rates based upon highly efficient 
American equipment and service. The 
British recently set the New York-Lon- 
don route fares and the French are set- 
ting the New York-Paris fares, both 
higher than those desired by some of the 
American lines operating those routes. 
Where is the competition under such a 
system? I am given to understand that 
the proposed international body which 
is to govern world air operations can even 
dictate the type of food to be served on 
American planes flying the world air 
routes, as well as the type of entertain- 
ment and other little special features 
offered by American lines to increase 
traveling pleasure. 

For myself I want no part of this new 
venture into the field of international 
cartelism, and I am convinced that at 
Bermuda: a government cartel domi- 
nated by the British was created. 

All of us have read in the papers where 
some of our overseas airways had an- 
nounced their goal of 10-hour flights 
across the Atlantic at a fare of approxi- 
mately $100 per passenger one way, and 
took the first step toward that goal by 
announcing a one-way fare of $275 from 
the United States to England. Great 
Britain, whose own air carriers deter- 
mined it could not fly the Atlantic prof- 
itably at such fare and undoubtedly for 
the further reason that their equip- 
ment is not ready to meet with Ameri- 
can equipment, and wanting to stop 
American competition until such time as 
they are ready to meet it with both 
equipment and fares, promptly refused 
to permit said American planes to land 
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in the British Isles on more than the 
two flights a week which were guaran- 
teed by treaty. The additional sched- 
uled flights which had been allotted un- 
der this situation resulted in the Ameri- 
can competitor having to increase its 
proposed fare from $275 to $375, charg- 
ing the traveling public $100 more than 
it thought necessary for a one-way flight 
across the Atlantic. 

We have in this Bermuda Conference 
an example of the destruction of Ameri- 
can enterprise, American ingenuity, 
American capital, and American labor, 
and the Bermuda conference provides 
the delay until such time as our foreign 
competitors will have gathered their re- 
sources to a point where our weakened 
transportation system will not have an 
opportunity to fairly compete with not 
only foreign competition abroad but will 
be cursed with the do-gooders at home. 

I co urge that immediately Congress 
take hold of this matter, arouse itself 
from its lethargy and assume the re- 
sponsibility which it has and prepare 
the necessary legislation in the proper 
committee. This business of Congress 
fiddling while its jurisdiction is destroyed 
is one which is tragic. These policies 
should not be written at some joyful wa- 
tering place, where cocktail parties and 
diplomatic balderdash are in order, but 
rather in the committee rooms and leg- 
islative halls of Congress, where the 
membership dealing with the problem 
are concerned, not about what a delight- 
ful companion “Sir Henry” is, but with 
what is in the best interest of America. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BALDWIN of New 
York, for 18 days, on account of impor- 
tant business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.323. An act for the relief of Thomas F. 
Gray; 

S.400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; 

S 543. An act for the relief of Felix Fred- 
erickson; 

S.683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl 
W. Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, 
individually; 

8.865. An act for the relief the estate of 
Agnes J. Allberry; 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of John C. 
May and Eva Jenkins May; 

S.1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; 

S.1131. An act for the relief of Jess Hud- 
son; 

S. 1400. An act for the relief of Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr.; 

S. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles L. 
Phillips; 

S.1&88. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson; and 

S.1618. An act to exempt the Navy De- 
partment from statutory prohibitions against 
the employment of noncitizens, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, February 22, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property at 10 a. m., 
Friday, February 22, 1946. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, February 26, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
public hearings on H. R. 2390 (to amend 
the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission) to complete list of proponent 
witnesses. Federal Trade Commission 
representatives will be heard in opposi- 
tion commencing February 27, to be fol- 
lowed by other opponent witnesses. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1081. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1082. A letter from the Administrator, Sur- 
plus Property Administration, transmitting 
a report on radio and electrical equipment; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

1083. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

1084. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1085. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend section 10 of the act 
establishing a National Archives of the United 
States Government; to the Committee on the 
Library. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 530. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4761, a bill to 
amend the National Housing Act by adding 
thereto a new title relating to the preven- 
tion of speculation and excessive profits 
in the sale of housing, and to insure the 
availability of real estate for housing pur- 
poses at fair and reasonable prices, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1593). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. Senate Joint Resolution 
136. Joint resolution changing the name of 
the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir to Buffalo 
Bill Dam and Reservoir in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Frederick Cody, better known as 
Buffaio Bill; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1594). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. CAMP: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 3611. A bill to authorize the condem- 
nation of materials which are intended for 
use in process or renovated butter and which 
are unfit for human consumption, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1595). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: . Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1596. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive aapart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1597. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H. R. 5543. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
onnel of the armed forces certain benefits in 
lieu of accumulated leave; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5544. A bill authorizing the village of 
Baudette, State of Minnesota, its public suc- 
cessors or public assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rainy River at or near Baudette, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 5545. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near the town of Farmington, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5546. A bill to provide for salary pay- 
ments to certain individuals who while 
Members of the House of Representatives of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress served in the 
military or naval forces of the United States; 
to the Committee on the ee 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5547. A bill to authorize : a preliminary 
survey to determine the feasibility of con- 
structing a canal from the Apalachicola River, 
near Wewahitchka, Fla., to East Bay, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 5548. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
survey to determine the feasibility of re- 
opening West Gap across St. Georges Island, 
Fla., from the Gulf of Mexico into Apalachi- 
cola Bay, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5549. A bill to provide that a veter- 
an’s compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during his hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 5550. A bill to provide funds for co- 
operation with the board of education of the 
Superior-Bay Mills Township Rural Agricul- 
tural High School, Brimley, Mich., in the con- 
struction of public-school facilities to be 
available to Indian children; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R. 5551. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits 
in lieu of accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 5552. A bill relating to the sale by the 
United States of surplus vessels suitable for 
tuna fishing; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5553. A bill relating to veterans’ pref- 
erences in purchasing surplus property suit- 
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able for residential purposes; to the commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 


ments. 

By Mr. D'ALESANDRO: 
H.R. 5554. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the General Sam Smith National 
Historical Park in Baltimore, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 
H. R. 5555. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, -- amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. SPENCE: 
H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the making of settlement on account of 
certain currency destroyed at Fort Mills, P. I., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. BENNET of New York: 
H. Con. Res. 129. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a joint committee to investigate 
conditions in Palestine; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
By Mr. PRICE of Dlinois: 
H. Res. 531. Resolution investigating the 
disruption of transportation on Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad; to the Committee 
on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER. Memori:] of the legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to increase the 
aid to dependent children program; to the 
Committee on Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. ©556. A bill for the relief of Jon Ove- 
zia; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 5557. A bill for the relief of Mike 
Sopko; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. T. 
Scarborough; to the Committee on Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1612. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, urging the 
Congress to immediately pass legislation to 
50 amend the Federal aid to dependent chil- 
dren law as to permit the matching with 
Federal funds of all amounts expended by 
States, or their political subdivisions, on ac- 
count of aid to dependent children; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1613. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of the 
American Mothers of Detroit, Mich., express- 
ing their opposition to a loan to Great Britain 
or similar loans that may be proposed to other 
nations but that attention be focused on the 
interests of this Republic (United States) 
and its citizens, including GI Joe; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1614. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of the 
American Mothers of Detroit, Mich., urging 
that steps be taken to place the wheels in 
motion to include in any program for perma- 
nent peace in which the United States shall 
participate a disarmament provision for all 
nations and that an office to be known as 
Secretary of “Peace be included within the 
President’s Cabinet; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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1615. By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, to increase 
the aid to dependent children program; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1616. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 90 
Pennsylvania Railroad employees, in support 
of House bill 1737, the Railroad Pension Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1617. By Mr. SUNDSTROM: A concurrent 
resolution of the New Jersey State Legisla- 
ture, memorializing the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives not to ratify 
any treaty or agreement with the Dominion 
of Canada or pass any legislation which may 
provide for the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1618. By Mr. WELCH: Memorial of Cali- 
fornia House, Resolution No. 86, relating to 
development of Alaska and amendment of 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, ex- 
tending benefits to veterans for Alaska home- 
steads; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1619. Also, memorial of California Assem- 
bly, Joint Resolution No. 8, relative to amend- 
ment and extension of the Federal Social 
Security Act in respect to public assistance; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1620. Also, memorial of California Assem- 
bly, Joint Resolution No. 15, relative to mi- 
gratory birds and the open season for the 
taking thereof; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


SENATE 


Fripay, FeEsruary 22, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who in every hour of 
destiny dost use human talents to ac- 
complish Thy tasks and human lips to 
blow the trumpets of Thy freedom, in 
reverent and grateful remembrance of 
him whose birth we this day celebrate, 
help us not simply to glorify his name 
but to emulate his virtues. Meeting in 
this Capitol, whose foundation stones his 
hands helped to lay, listening once more 
to his wise words as he left the public 
stage of action, may Thy servants who 
now before their fellows and the world 
represent the Nation upon whose strug- 
gling beginnings his name and sign is 
forever affixed, like him, achieve calm- 
ness in turmoil, courage in danger, hope 
in despair, patience in perplexity, faith 
in eternal verities, and a conscience 
higher than fame and the praise of man; 
then at the end may we, too, like one 
drawing the draperies of his couch about 
him, lie down to dreamless sleep in sure 
confidence of the larger life, leaving be- 
hind the white monument of a character 
unsullied and a record blameless with- 
out stain or shame. Through riches of 
grace in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, February 21, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 63) to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, so as to prohibit interfer- 
ence with the broadcasting of noncom- 
mercial cultural or educational programs, 
with amendments in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3370) to 
provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

3.323. An act for the relief of Thomas PF. 
Gray; 

S. 400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; 

8.543. An act for the relief of Felix Fred- 
erickson; 

S.683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl W. 
Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, 
individually; 

8S. 865. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Agnes J. Allberry; 

8.1084. An act for the relief of John C, 
May and Eva Jenkins May; 

S$. 1126. An act for the relief of Alice A, 
Murphy; 

S. 1131. An act for the relief of Jess Hud- 
son; 

S. 1400. A. act for the relief of Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr.; 

S. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles L. 
Phillips; 

8.1588. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson; and 

8.1618. An act to exempt the Navy De- 
partment from statutory prohibitions 
against the employment of noncitizens, and 
for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch Murdock 
Austin Hawkes O’Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Overton 
Ball Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bankhead Hill Radcliffe 
Barkley Hoey Reed 

Bilbo Huffman Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C. Russétl 
Bushfield Kilgore Saltonstall 
Butter Knowland Stanfiil 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capper Lucas Taft 
Carville McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McFarland Tunnell 
Ellender McKellar Vandenberg 
Ferguson McMahon Wheeler 
Pulbright Magnuson Wherry 
George Mead White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Gossett Mitchell Willis 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hart Morse Young 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Guiass], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O’DaNIEL], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacGNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS|] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. GuFrrey], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] are 
detained on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from In- 
Giana [Mr. CaPEHART] is absent by leave 
of the Senate on official business of the 
Small Business Committee, of which he 
is a member. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] is confined in a hospital recov- 
ering from a recent operation. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro ten.pore. Sev- 
enty-two Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to an order of the Senate of Janu- 
ary 24, 1801, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress will now be read by the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] 
heretofore designated by the Chair to 
perform that duty. 

Thereupon Mr. CHavez advanced to the 
desk and read the Farewell Address, as 
follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND-FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
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strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied thst if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
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under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction. were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfr2quently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profovndly penetrated 
with this idea, I shal) carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest to’-ens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be pervetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, mey be sacrediy main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in time, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affecticn and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batt.-ies of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
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ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first drawing 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
creat additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
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ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overggown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misdepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants cf our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
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their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence - 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfiuenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon ail. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 

ract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a sma!l 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different partics, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert ithe power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
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only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
it itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without Iooking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and.continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
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alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
clective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them rust be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
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for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in ezclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a neceSsary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less intonvenien’, and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
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nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 

of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 
_ As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
&@ small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 





fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extendirg 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I-mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectacle defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 


Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest.” But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natura. course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentile means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchanis, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
thesé counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they wil! make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish;, that they will contro] the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22c¢ 
of April, 1793, is the index to my p!an. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of thai 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 
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The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motiv? has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, tie command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my adminis:.ation, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to thi-k it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. Ishall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, thé faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without allcy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, uf our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


WASHINGTON'’S FAREWELL ADDRESS— 
COMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp brief comments by me on 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

The greatest tribute we can pay today to 
George Washington is to follow the spirit of 
his immortal counsel. Let us look at this 
counsel and see its meaning to the America 
of today. 

1. Washington said, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” This is a hard but realistic 
policy for a peace-loving nation like America. 

Particularly in this atomic age, with all its 
dangers of atom and rocket invasion, America 
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must be eternally vigilant for her security. 
We must have the most modern weapons. 
We must have a coordinated intelligence 
service, which will keep us informed of for- 
eign military actions. 

The reported Russian spying on atomic 
secrets, coupled with Stalin’s verbal attack 
on capitalism, his plans to build up heavy 
Russian industry and armament should all 
put us on our guard to make our defenses 
second to none. 

The world is not yet in a state where the 
“innocent lamb can lie down with the lion” 
(or with the bear). 

America must be as “wise as a serpent” in 
her vigilance and her preparations, while as 
“harmless as a dove” in her peaceful inten- 
tions. Washington would not only take the 
Government cut of the “red” but the “reds” 
out of government. 

Right now America, during this time of 
peace, is not preparing for future emergen- 
cies. A few labor besses can cripple entire 
cities—can blot out their light, cut their 
food supply, paralyze their transportation. 
We must get effective peace-making machin- 
ery for labor-management disputes into ac- 
tion now. We must provide for arbitration, 
and in the case of utilities and Nation-wide 
industries for compulsory arbitration as a 
last resort in order to prevent strikes. This 
would be preparing in time of peace for 
future emergencies. . 

2. Washington counseled us to beware of 
the “insidious wiles of foreign influence.” 
He stated that “the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence 
is one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government.” 

Never was this truer than today when all 
the tricks and subterfuges of foreign-in- 
spired propaganda are being used to beguile 
us from the American way to the alien way, 
the collectivist way. We must keep America 
American. We must preserve our system of 
checks and balances from those alien-in- 
spired individuals who would destroy it with 
regimentation. 

3. Washington warned against “interweav- 
ing our destiny with any part of Europe or 
entangling our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambitions, rivalship, irter- 
est, humor, or caprice.” He stated further in 
his Farewell Address, “’Tis our true policr to 
steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world.” 

We have gone a long way from this doc- 
trine. Before Pearl Harbor the American peo- 
ple, according to every public opinion poll, 
were 70 to 90 percent against intervention. 
Today by the same percentage, they want to 
give the United Nations Organization a fair 
chance to work out a Just and lasting peace. 
We know we are a part of the world stage. We 
will do our part well. A 

But we ask, Will the other nations which 
for centuries have warred upon one another, 
have displayed greed and lust for power and 
spoils, which have evidexced their dislike for 
our republican form of government, will they 
play their part? 

They are poker politicians; we must play 
poker politics, too. We must be realists, not 
weak sisters or Pollyannas or do-gooders, but 
stern realists, playing for the stakes of sur- 
vival. ' 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 21, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled kill (S. 50) to permit settlement 
of accounts of deceased officers and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, and of deceased 
commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service, without administration 
of estates. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a memcrial from the students 
of Buhler Rural High School, located at 
Buhler, Kans., expressing their opposi- 
tion to compulsory military training in 
peacetime. I ask unanimous consent to 
present the memorial, and that it be ap- 
propriately referred and printed in the 
Recorp without the signatures attached, 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, without the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 


BUHLER RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Buhler, Kans., February 18, 1946. 

Dear SENATOR CapPER: We, the undersigned, 
are students of Buhler Rural High School, 
located at Buhler, Kans. We feel that com- 
pulsory military training during peacetime 
is against American tradition and Christian 
ideals. We believe that we should express our 
opinion in this letter because it might en- 
courage you in your stand against compul- 
sory military training during peacetime. We 
hope that at this time when we in America 
have the opportunity to lead the world to- 
ward peace we shall not fail to grasp that 
opportunity. Compulsory military training 
during peacetime would be a step in the 
opposite direction. We encourage you and 
hope that you continue to work and use your 
influence against the adoption of compulsory 
military training in peacetime in any form. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, favoring the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 962, relating to a permanent 
school-lunch program. I am heartily in 
favor of this legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, ordered to lie on the table, 
ee to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
OWS: 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill., February 19, 1946. 

My Dear SENATOR: As you know, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
actively supporting a permanent school- 
lunch program as embodied in Senate bill 
S. 962. We are working hard for the passage 
of this legislation, and we have repeatedly 
urged you to take favorable action on it. 

We have learned that certain overzealous 
supporters of this same measure are asking 
the school children themselves to plead for 
this legislation by sending personal letters to 
you. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers deplores this method of enlisting 
support. To exploit school children for any 
purpose, no matter how worthy, is wholly 
contrary to our policy. 

Despite our earnest desire that Senate bill 
96° be enacted into law, please know that the 
Tlational Congress of Parents and Teachers 
did not request the school children to write 
to you. We trust you will support this legis- 
lation notwithstanding this child lobby for 
which we share your distaste. The health 
and nutritional needs of the children of 
America are of such importance that neither 
you nor we must be deterred in our efforts 
to establish a cooperative Federal-State 
school-lunch program. 

Sincerely yours, 
MINNETTA A. HASTINGS 
(Mrs. William A, Hastings), 
President. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 769. A bill for the relief of H. H. Ash- 
prook; with amendments (Rept. No. 988). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

H.R. 388. A bill to amend section 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138- 
1139; 8 U. S. C. 601); with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 989). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted re- 
ports thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE: 

From the Committee on Finance: 

O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury; 

John O’Keefe, of Pembina, N. Dak., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 34, with headquarters at Pem- 
bina, N. Dak. (reappointment); 

Alexander H. Bell, of Norfolk, Va., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. (reappointment); and 

Maj. Gen. Graves Blanchard Erskine, 
United States Marine Corps, to be Retraining 
and Reemployment Administrator. 

From the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Monnett B. Davis, of Colorado, to be a for- 
eign-service officer of class 1, a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, and a consul general; 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 3 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general; 

Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 3 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general; 

Robert Grinnell, of New York, now a for- 
eign-service officer of class 7 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a con- 
sul; and 

Sundry persons to be foreign-service offi- 
cers, unclassified, vice consuls of career, and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

Elmer F. Kelm, of Chanhassen, Minn., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of Minnesota, in place of Arthur D. 
Reynolds. 

By Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Patents: 

Thomas F. Murphy, of Massachusetts, to 
be Assistant Commissioner of Patents vice 
Conder C. Henry, resigned. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MEAD introduced a bill (S. 1858) 
to fix the rate of postage on domestic 
air mail, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 3370) to provide assist- 
ance to the States in the establishment, 


maintenance, operation, ana expansion 
of school-lunch programs, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


COSTA RICA: A RURAL DEMOCRACY— 
ARTICLE BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 
[Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “Costa Rica: A Rural Democracy,” 
by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of Maryland, 
printed in the Catholic Digest for January 

1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 

A FILIBUSTER DEFEATED A CONGRES- 
SIONAL MISTAKE—ARTICLE FROM THE 
FORT SMITH (ARK.) TIMES RECORD 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “A Filibuster Defeated a Congres- 
sional Mistake,” from the Fort Smith (Ark.) 

Times Record, which appears in the Recorp. | 


NOT SOUTHERN ISSUE ALONE—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Not Southern Issue Alone,” from 

the Arkansas Democrat of February 56, 1946, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

IT’S NOT THE STEEL COMPANIES THAT 
WILL PAY—ARTICLE FROM THE AR- 
KANSAS GAZETTE 
{Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “It’s Not the Steel Companies 

That Will Pay” from the Arkansas Gazette of 

Pebruary 12, 1946, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

PUBLIC WILL PAY THE BILL—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT 

[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Public Will Pay the Bill” 
from the Arkansas Democrat oi February 

17, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBMISSION OF 
REPORTS, FOR RECEPTION OF MES- 
SAGES, AND SIGNING OF BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the re- 
cess of the Senate, committees be author- 
ized to make reports, either on proposed 
legislation or on nominations; that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to receive messages from the House of 
Representatives; and that the President 
of the Senate be authorized to sign bills 
or resolutions ready for his signature. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

RECESS TO TUESDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Tuesday, February 
26, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripvay, Fepruary 22, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

God of our fathers, whose hand may 
be seen in shaping the destiny of our 
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Nation, be near us that we may find 
Thee to be deeper than thought and 
stronger than argument. To some have 
come the victory of faith: the blind have 
seen, the lame have walked, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them. 
O Christ of the market place, of the 
rich man’s palace, and the poor man’s 
hut, come to the altar of every soul with 
Thy blessing and Thy guidance. 

Heavenly Father, the past is with us; 
every liberty-loving heart goes out today 
in praise and gratitude for him who left 
us a rich legacy of Christian verities in 
the quest for free government. By his 
chivalry of soul and undaunted spirit he 
reclaimed human rights, restored or- 
ganized society, and became the morn- 
ing star of the New World. Time has 
passed but it has not dimmed his char- 
acter nor lessened our reverence for his 
memory. It remains, therefore, for us 
to guard, strengthen, and enrich the in- 
stitutions to which he dedicated him- 
self and his earthly store. O may his 
spirit bend over us in holy benediction as 
we pray in the name of the world’s 
Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 129. An act to provide fur the barring 
of certain claims by the United States tn 
connection with Government checks and 
warrants; 

H.R. 854. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; 

H.R. 1315. An act for the relief of B. Pen- 
dino; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; 

H.R. 1489. An act for the relief of Harold 
B. Alden and Walter E. Strohm; 

H.R. 1848. An act for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; 

H.R. 2163. An act for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; 

H.R.2171. An act for the relief of Solo- 
mon Schtierman; 

H.R. 2240. An act to crecit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Heaith Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2970. An act for the relief of Harry C. 
Westover; 

H. R. 2284. An act to eliminate the prac- 
tice by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee or cost reimbursable contracts of 
the United States, of paying fees or kick- 
backs, or of granting gift or gratuities to 
employees of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost 
reimbursable prime contractors or of higher 
tier subcontractors for the purpose of secur- 
ing the award of subcontracts or orders; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Arnolc® 
Mecham; 

H.R. 2393. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; 

H. R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H.R. 2661. An act for the relief of W. D. 
Jones and Ethel S. Jones; 

H. R. 2724. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eldon Powell; 

H. R. 2728. An act for the relief of R. H. 
Sindle; ; 

H. H. 2769. An act for the relief of C. Frank 
James; 
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H.R. 2963. An act for the relief of William 
Phillips; 

H.R. 2974. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Bobby Messick; 

H.R. 3028. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; 

H.R. 3046. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; 

H. R. 3444. An act to grant the title of pub- 
lic lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., for the 
use of its municipal water system; 

H.R. 3514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; 

H.R. 3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public-utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 

H.R. 3614. An act to ratify and confirm Act 
33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H. R. 3657. An act for the relief of Herman 
Trahn; 

H.R.3730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near Star City, W. Va.; 

H.R. 3784. An act for the relief of C. H. 
Brumfield; 

H. R. 3940. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.,” approved April 
2, 1941; 

H.R. 4249. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; and 

H.R. 4932. An act to amend section 9 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1928. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.1613: An act for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; 

H.R.1615. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; 

H.R. 2483. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Michael J. McDonough, deceased; 

H. R. 2670. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; 

H.R.3791. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Mersman; 

H.R. 3808. An act for the relief of the 
estate of William N. Therriault and Millicent 
Therriault; 

H. R. 4571. An act to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; and 

H. R. 4652. An act to provide credit for past 
service to substitute employees of the postal 
service when appointed to regular positions; 
to extend annual and sick leave benefits to 
war service indefinite substitute employees; 
to fix the rate of compensation for temporary 
substitute rural carriers serving in the place 
of regular carriers in the armed forces; and 
for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.220. An act to vest title to the U.S. S. 
Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the foundation 
for the Original U, 8. §. Michigan, Inc.; 
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8.286. An act for the relief of James F, 
Desmond; 

8.396, An act providing for the transfer of 
a certain fish hatchery in Comanche County, 
Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

8.913. An act to protect scenic values along 
and tributary to the Catalina Highway with- 
in the Coronado National Forest, Ariz.; 

S. 983. An act for the relief of A. F. Craw- 
ford; 

S. 1109. An act to restore to the Territory of 
Hawaii certain lands designated under sec- 
tion 203, title II, as available within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act of 1920, as amended; 

S. 1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; 

8. 1163. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges for 
the northern district of California; 

S. 1184. An act for the relief of A. L. Clem 
and Ida M. Bryant; 

8.1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to “Custer Battlefield 
National Monument,” and for other purposes; 

S.1190. An act for the relief of Mrs. Henry 
H. Hay; 

S$. 1226. An act to readjust the exterior 
boundaries of the Kaibab National Forest, the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, and 
Arizona Grazing District No. 1, State of Ari- 
zona, and for other purposes; 

S.1273. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition by exchange of non-Federal property 
within the Glacier National Park; 

S.1310. An act for the relief of Saunders 
Wholesale, Inc.; 

S.1319. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
Condon; 

8.1336. An act to transfer certain real and 
personal property in Ward County, N. Dak., to 
the State of North Dakota acting by and 
through the Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota; 

S. 1367. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of three additional Assistant Secretaries 
of Commerce, and for other purposes; 

S.1411. An act for the relief of Alfred 
Osterhoff, doing business as Illini Reefer 
Transit, Champaign, I11.; 

S. 1460. An act to fix the salary of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior; 

S.1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated with- 
in the Fort Douglas Military Reservation 
to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren; 

S.1601. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the counties of Valley and Mc- 
Cone, Mont., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Frazer, Mont.,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1939; 

S. 1622. An act for the relief of Gordon Cole 
Hart; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockwell; 

S. 1638. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Carbone; 

8.1657. An act to amend Public Law 779 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, entitled 
“An act to provide for furnishing transporta- 
tion for certain Government and other per- 
sonnel necessary for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 1, 1942, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1660. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the city of 
Clinton Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation and to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, 
Ill., approved December 21, 1944; 

8.1710. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant and convey to the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. a perpetual 
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easement in two strips of land comprising 
portions of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Ports. 
mouth, Va., and for other purposes; 
8.1738. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy; 
8.1739. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 


personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of fires which occurred at various Navy 
shore activities; 


8.1776. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain land at the Benicia Arsenal, Calif,; 
and 

8.1811. An act to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is trans- 
ferred back to the Treasury Department, 
with a system of laws for the settlement of 
clafms, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. BaRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER mem- 
bers of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers in the following departments 
and agencies: 

1. Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of Justice. 

3. Department of the Navy. 

4. National Archives (General Sched- 
ule No. 1). 

5. National Archives (General Sched- 
ule No. 2). 

6. Selective Service System. 

4. United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

8. National Archives. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to special 
order agreed to on February 15, 1946, the 
Chair designates the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENcLE] to read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is one 
of the most important documents in the 
history of America, and I think the Mem- 
bers ought to be here to hear it. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 31] 
Adams Byrne, N. Y. De Lacy 
Allen, Ill. Canfield Delaney, 
Arends Cannon, Fla. James J, 
Bailey Carnahan Delaney, 
Baldwin, Md. Case,N. J. John J. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Celler Dingell 
Barrett, Pa. Chapman Dolliwr 
Barry Chenoweth Douglas, . 
Bates, Ky. Chiperfield Douglas, Ill, 
Beall Clements Eaton 
Bell Clippenger Elsaesser 
Bennet, N.Y. Cole, Kans, Ervin 
Bloom Cole, N. Y. Fallon 
Bolton Colmer Fisher 
Bonner Cooley Flood 
Boren Courtney Fogarty 
Boykin Cravens Fuller 
Bradley, Pa, Crawford Fulton 
Brumbaugh Curley Gardner 
Buckley Curtis Gary 
Burch Daughton, Va. Gathings 
Burgin Dawson Gerlach 
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Graham LeFevre Rogers, N. Y. 
Granahan Luce Sasscer 
Granger Ludlow Schwabe, Okla. 
Green Lynch Shafer 
Griffiths McConnell Sheridan 
Gross McGlinchey Short 
Gwinn,N.¥Y. MeGregor Simpson, Pa 
Hall, McMillen, Ql ugh 
Leonard W. Marcantonio Smith, Ohio 
Hancock May Sumner, Il. 
Harless, Ariz. Merrow Sumners, Tex. 
Hartley Mundt Sundstrom 
Hays Murray, Tenn. Taber 
Heffernan Norton Taylor 
Hendricks Pace Thom 
Heselton Patterson Thomas, N. J 
Hess Peterson, Fla. Thomas, Tex 
Holifield Peterson, Ga Tolan 
Hook Pfeifer Torrens 
Huber Philbin Towe 
Jarman Powell Wadsworth 
Jennings Price, Ill Walter 
Kean Quinn, N.Y Wasielewski 
Kee Rabin Weaver 
Keefe Rains Weichel 
Kefauver Randolph West 
Keogh Rayfiel Wigglesworth 
Kerr Reed, Mil. Winter 
King Reed, N. Y. Wolcott 
Kirwan Robertson, Va. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Kunkel Robinson, Utah Wood 
Landis Robsion, Ky. Woodhouse 
Lane Roe, N. ¥. Zimmerman 
Latham Rogers, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 262 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] is recognized to 
read Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. ENGLE of California read the 
Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may canduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
¢ ppertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
(rages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
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drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the governmert, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; ana, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scéne, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward: to the moment 
which is to terminatc the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and perseveri g, though 
in usefulness unequel to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential pop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
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of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservatiol , and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
Stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge Me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligamen* of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety 2nd prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoné=; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
c® every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the vay-cus parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
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possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes, 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite tc its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own Separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, ard’ which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 
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These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full exceriment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb cur Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geopraphical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Ureat Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
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ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which ‘iave lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the ferms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
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for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism.—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism, The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without locking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
Serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
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for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort cught to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyeu. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
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diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue: that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, al 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute oc- 
cur. Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate 
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envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public cpinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
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our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectacle defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
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ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked che destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bellig- 
erent powers, has been virtually admitted 
by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral’ conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is .:<:essary to give it, 
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humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UnttTep STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourns to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I was unavoidably absent on 
the vote on the so-called Powell amend- 
ment. Had I been here, I would have 
voted for it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial and in the other an 
article by Gould Lincoln. 

ir. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include therein a resolution by the 
bare Poultry Society of Wilmington, 

el, . 

PUERTO RICO 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
on the eve of George Washington’s anni- 
versary, the delegates from 15 Caribbean 
territories and the representatives of the 
four metropolitan Governments—Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and 
the United States of America—met in St. 
Thomas, V, I., of the United States of 
America, in the Second West Indian Con- 
ference. 

I would lJike at this point to insert a 
letter from the President of the United 
States addressed to the Honorable 
Charles W. Taussig, chairman of the 
United States section of the Caribbean 
Commission which was read by Mr. Taus- 
sig at the opening session of that impor- 
tant conference. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE White Hovse, 
Washington, February 7, 1946. 
Mr. CHARLES W. Taussic, 
Chairman, United States Section, 
Caribbean Commission, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Taussic: As you know, I have 
been deeply interested in. the work of the 
Caribbean Commission, formesly the Angio- 
American Caribbean Commission. As a con- 
sequence of that interest, I am naturally most 
happy that the United States of America is 
to be the host Nation at the second session of 
the West Indian Conference. I take this oc- 
casion to ask that you, in your capacity as 
chairman, convey to the conference not only 
my warm greetings but my sincere best wish- 
es for a most successful session. I further ask 
that you bring the following message to the 
conference: 

“The policy of the United States, with re- 
spect to the governments and peopies o° the 
non-self-governing territories of the Carib- 
bean region, will be guided by the following 
basic tenets: 

“1. To encourage the effective application, 
by all practicable means, of the fundamental 
principles set forth in chapter XI of the 
Charter of the United Nations, entitled ‘Dec- 
laration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories,’ to the end that the progressive de- 
velopment of the peoples of the region in 
political, economic, educational, and social 
matters shall be insured. This Government 
takes the view that members of the United 
Nations whieh have responsibilities for the 
administration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories in this region have undertaken a 
solemn obligation in this respect, and notes 
with particular satisfaction that in all such 
territories the interests of the inhabitants 
are to be regarded as paramount. 

“2. To support the work of the Caribbean 
Commission to the end tha* problems of the 
region may be approached as a whole, and not 
piecemeal. Such support will strengthen this 
multilateral governmental organization, 
which offers procedures for constructively at- 
tacking regional problems. The Caribbean 
Commission, formerly known a. the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, has been 
recently expanded to include the Govern- 
ments of France and the Netherlands. The 
Government of the United States looks with 
satisfaction on this expansion. It anticipates 
increasing participation in the work of that 
Commission by the peoples of the territories 
of the four countries concerned. 

“This Government looks forward to an in- 
creasing measure of self-government by the 
people of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States. With respect to Puerto Rico, it has 
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been recommended to the Congress of the 
United States that it provide a means by 
which the people of Puerto Rico might choose 
their form of government and ultimate status 
with respect to the United States. 

“3. To assist, by appropriate «ction. in car- 
rying out the ecor2mic objectives recom- 
mended by the first session of the West In- 
dian Conference held at Barbados in March 
1944. Steps to effectuate these objectives re- 
ceived Presidential approval on June 11, 1945, 
and were included in a joint statement of the 
Governments of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom later made public. 

“4. To support any suitable plan which 
would bring the nom-self-governing territo- 
ries of the Caribbean region into closer coop- 
eration with each other, with a view to de- 
veloping the educational, social, and cultural 
institutions of the region, improving the 
standards of living of the people, and 
strengthening the foundations upon which 
self-governing institutions may be 
oped.” 

Sincerely yours, 


devel- 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PINERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by Hon. Charles W. 
Taussig, chairman, United States section 
of the Caribbean Commission at the 
opening of the Second West Indian Con- 
ference at St. Thomas, V. I., United 
States of America. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of February 21, entitled “End 
the Cab Monopoly,” and also to include 
therein an editorial in the Washington 
Post of yesterday entitled “Lobby on 
Wheels.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
granted leave of absence for 10 days 
on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Record and include therein certain 
quotations. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Washington Post. 

Il “r. REECE of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by Governor Green, of Illinois. 

Mr. HULL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include therein a statement 
by former Governor Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a speech he delivered on 
Sunday last at a regional Parent-Teach- 
ers Association on the subject Brother- 
hood at Home and Abroad. 

Mr. FELLOWS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech delivered 
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by President Phillips, of Bates College, 
Maine. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a Lincoln 
Day address which he made at Evans- 
ville, Ind., on February 12. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an address recently 
delivered by the news commentator, Bill 
Costello, over a national hook-up of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert in 
the Recorp my remarks which I made 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the St. Lawrence waterway project 
and also the remarks of the mayor of 
Chicago, Hon. Edward J. Kelly, and 
further, that I may extend my remarks 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Chicago Sun and another article 
from the Chicago Times. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN -asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 25, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. PATRICK: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5275. A bill 
to revive and reenact the act granting the 
consent of Congress to the State Highway De- 
partment of South Carolina to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Pee Dee River, at or near Cashua 
Ferry, S. C., approved April 30, 1940; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1611). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
4940. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Connecticut, acting by 
and through any agency or commission there- 
of, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Connecticut River at or near 
Old Saybrook, Conn.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1612). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4914. 
A bill to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act creating the City of Clinton Bridge 
Commission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successors to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across the 
Mississippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, 
and at or near Fulton, Ill.,” approved Decem- 
ber 21, 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1613). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1425. An act to revive 
and reenact the act entitled “An act to at- 
thorize the county of Burt, State of Nebraska, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Decatur, Nebr.,” approved June 8, 1940; with- 


out amendment (Rept. No. 1614). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4190. A bill 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near Warren, 
Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1615). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 4239. A bill grant- 
ing to Guy A. Thompson, trustee, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., debtor, and to his suc- 
cessors and assigns, authority to relocate, 
maintain, and operate a single-track railway 
across United States Government reservation 
at lock No. 3, White River, Independence 
County, Ark., and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1616). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3565. A bill to 
authorize the charging of tolls for the pas- 
sage or transit of Government traffic over the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge; with 
amcndments (Rept. No. 1617). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3704. A bill to 
amend section 1 of the Federal Power Act, 
with respect to the terms of office of members 
of the Federal Power Commission; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1618). Referred to 
the Committee of tle Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5239. A bill to amend Public Law 277, Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress, so as to provide the Coast 
Guard, at such time as it is transferred back 
to the Treasury Department, with a system of 
laws for the settlement of claims, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1619). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on 
the Territories submits a report pursuant to 
House Resolution 236, resolution authorizing 
and directing the Committee on the Terri- 
tories to conduct a study and investigation of 
the various questions and problems relating 
to the Territory of Hawaii; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1620). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: m 


Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 216. A bill for the relief of 
John Seferian and Laura Seferian; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1598). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOYLE: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1235. A bill for the relief of John Bell; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1599). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1759. A bill for the relief of 
Mildred Neiffer; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1600). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOYLE: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2904. A bill for the relief of Clyde Rownd, 
Della Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1601). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3483. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cipriano Vasquez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1602). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3948. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clif- 
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ford W. Prevatt; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1603). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R, 
4115. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Eleanor Doris Barrett; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 4174. A bill for the relief of Mayer G. 
Hansen; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1605). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CUMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4401. A bili for the relief of Joe F. Rada and 
Bessie Rada; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1606). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Hou:e. 

Mr, COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R, 
4418. A bill for the relief of the city of San 
Diego, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R, 
4647 A bill for the relief of Albert R. Per- 
kins; with amendment (Rept. No. 1608). Re- 
ferred to the Com -nittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4693. A bill for the relief of Richard C, 
Ward; with amendments (Rept. No. 1609). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEFE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 4712. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
M. Newmark anu Melville Moritz; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1610). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 5559. A bill providing a pension for 
personnel of the armed forces taken prisoner 
by the enemy in the Philippines and other 
places, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H.R. 5560. A bill to fix the rate of postage 
on domestic air mail, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 5561. A bill relating to the exclusion 
from gross income for income-tax purposes 
of any income attributable to the receipt by 
an employee of an option of a noncompen- 
satory nature from a corporate employer, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKETT (by request) : 

H. R. 5562. A bill to amend section 10, Pub- 
lic Law 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved July 13, 1943, to provide equivalent 
benefits for service in World Wars I and IJ; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXilI, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to a 
bill pending in the Congress providing for the 
relief of owners of gold mines affected by Fed- 
eral regulation; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H.R. 5563. A bill granting a pension to 
Wilfred M. Gray; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H.R.6564. A bill for the relief of W. S. 

Burleson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 5565. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Smith Brown; to the Committee on War 
‘aims. 

; H.R 5566. A bill granting a pension to 
Verna Barnes; to the Committee on Pen- 
gions. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H.R. 5567. A bill for the relief of Antoine 
(Tony) Accristo; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Z By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 5568. A bill for the relief of Andrew 

Paulin; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1621. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Walter Kennedy and 34 other 
signers of Beresford, S. Dak., protesting the 
increasing use of alcoholic liquors and re- 
questing that legislation be enacted to curb 
advertising, transportation, and sale in alco- 
holic beverages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1622. Also, petition of Mrs. F. Wilbur 
Drown and 82 other signers of Redfield, 
S. Dak., requesting favorable action of the 
Congress on House bill 752 which proposes 
to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors on 
military or naval reservations or within a 
reasonable distance therefrom; also pro- 
hibits prostitution or the keeping of bawdy 
houses within a reasonable distance from 
such reservations; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fespruary 25, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit divine, search us and know 
our hearts; try us and know our 
thoughts and see if there be any wicked 
way in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting. O Lord God of Elijah, send us 
forth as champions of a new day that 
shall bring rest and peace throughout the 
borders of our country until all discon- 
tent be overthrown and the star of unity 
shine over us once again. 

O loving Father, Thou dost move in 
mysterious ways Thy wonders to per- 
form. A distinguished Member has left 
the scenes of this Chamber, a dear friend 
and neighbor. In channels of education 
and legislation he served his country 
Well, always with devotion and honor. 
Blessed Lord of consolations, grant that 
triumphant faith and hope may sustain 
those who mourn. Amid falling shadows, 
let their loneliness and sorrow be as- 
suaged. Be Thou their rod and staff, and 
give them great peace. 


“He leads us in no darker room 
Than He Himself went through, 
And in our path there is no stone 
He would not carry, too.” 


Well done, thou good and faithful 


servant; enter thou into the joys of thy 


Lord. In the name of our Redeemer. 
Amen. 


XCII——101 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 22, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

FEBRUARY 25, 1946. 
The Honorable the SPpraKeEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: From the secretary of state of the 
State of Georgia, I have received the certifi- 
cate of election of Hon. HELEN DovucLas 
MANKIN as a Representative to the Seventy- 
ninth Congress from the Fifth Congressional 
District to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Hon. Robert Ramspeck. 

Very truly yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mrs. HELEN DOUGLAS MANKIN ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


8. 220. An act to vest title to the U. S. S. 
Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the Foundation 
for the Original United States Ship Michigan, 
Inc.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 286. An act for the relief of James F. 
Desmond; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.913. An act to protect scenic values along 
and tributary to the Catalina Highway within 
the Coronado National Forest, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 983. An act for the relief of A. F. Craw- 
ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1109. An act to restore to the Territory 
of Hawaii certain lands designated under 
section 203, title II, as available within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act of 1920, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

8.1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 1163. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional district judges for 
the northern district of California; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1184. An act for the relief of A. L. Clem 
and Ida M. Bryant; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to “Custer Battlefield 
National Monument,” and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1190. An act for the relief of Mrs. Henry 
H. Hay; to the Committee on Claims. 

§S.1226. An act to readjust the exterior 
boundaries of the Kaibab National Forest, 
the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, 
and Arizona grazing district No. 1, State of 
Arizona, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

8.1273. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition by exchange of non-Federal property 
within the Glacier National Park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1310. An act for the relief of Saunders 
Wholesale, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1319. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alice 
Condon; to the Committee on Claims. 

8S. 1336. An act to transfer certain real and 
personal property in Ward County, N. Dak., 
to the State of North Dakota, acting by and 
through the Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1367. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of three additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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8.1411. An act for the relief of Alfred 
Osterhoff, doing business as Illini’ Reefer 
Transit, Champaign, Ill.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S 1460. An act to fix the salary of the So- 
licitor of the Department of the Interior; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas ~iilitary Reservation 
to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1601. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the counties of Valley and Mc- 
Cone, Mont., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Frazer, Mont.,” ap- 
proved August 5, 1939; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1622. An act for the relief of Gordon Cole 
Hart; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1638. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Carbone; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1657. An act. to amend Public Law 1779 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress entitled “An 
act to provide for furnishing transportation 
for certain Government and other personnel 
necessary for the effective prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” approved De- 
cember 1, 1942, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.1710. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant and convey to the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. a perpetual ease- 
ment in two strips of land comprising por- 
tions of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
Va., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S.1738. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8.1739. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires which occurred at various Navy 
shore activities; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.1776. An act to authorize the exchange of 
certain land at the Benicia Arsenal, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.1811. An act to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is transferred 
back to the Treasury Department, with a 
system of laws for the settlement of claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


THE LATE J. BUELL SNYDER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise this morning with a very heavy 
heart to announce with sincere regret 
the death on yesterday of our colleague, 
the Honorable J. Buett Snyper, of the 
Twenty-third District of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER was serving his fourteenth 
year in this body. He became well 
known not only in this bod:, this Cham- 
ber, and the other Chamber, and in 
Washington, but all over the United 
States, and I may say indeed, all over 
the world, by his steadfast devotion to 
duty and by the important position 
which he had attained as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
handling all funds for the Military Es- 
tablishment. He had under his care and 
jurisdiction the giving to the other 
Members of the House the benefit of his 
advice in the expenditures of the 
greatest sums of money in all recorded 
history in a comparable time, 
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Mr. SNYDER was not a man who sought 
the limelight or who sought fame; he 
was @ man who devoted himself dili- 
gently, conscientiously, and earnestly to 
the tasks with which he was entrusted 
by his constituents, by the Speaker, and 
by the Members of Congress. He worked 
constantly, conscientiously, and looked 
into every detail of the appropriations 
which were submitted for his considera- 
tion and for the consideration of the 
subcommittee and the entire Congress. 

I saw Mr. Snyper about 11 o’clock on 
Saturday morning. As most of you al- 
ready know, he had just the day before 
announced that it was not his intention 
again to become a candidate to return 
to this body. When I heard the news 
I thought I would like to talk to him and 
learn what his reasons were for that 
decision. He said he was getting up a 
little in years; that he was getting a little 
tired. He said the work had been very 
hard, particularly in the last 4 or 5 years, 
and he felt he was entitled to a rest to 
a certain extent. He felt also he would 
be just as well off financially if he did 
not serve as a Member of Congress. I 
went to see him because I had enter- 
tained the highest respect for him ever 
since I came to this body several years 
ago. 

I believe Mr. Snyper never had an un- 
kind thought in his mind. He was al- 
ways pleasant, courteous, agreeable, and 
attempted in every way he possibly could 
to give other Members the benefit of his 
experience and advice. He traveled quite 
widely in following out his duties as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and therefore his advice was 
sought and was invaluable. As I said 
before, he was a most kindly man, and 
I shall always remember his pleasantries, 
his consciousness of duty, and the strict 
attention he gave to his task. I know I 
shall miss him very much personally, 
and I shall miss him in connection with 
my duties in the Congress. I feel, in fact, 
that each and every Member of the 
House and every person who came in 
contact with him here in Washington 
will miss him. It is most regrettable 
thet he should pass from us so suddenly 
and without any warning whatsoever. 

I hope his wife and his daughter will 
bear up in the grief that must be theirs. 
May God speed his soul. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the majority leader the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the passing of our late friend, BuEt. 
Snyper, there is left a gap in the mem- 
bership of this body. He was not only a 
great legislator but he possessed a fine 
character. 

BuELL SNYDER had one of the most 
beautiful characters and possessed one 
of the noblest minds that I have ever 
met in my journey through life to date. 
He clearly lived up to the truth, spiritual 
and otherwise, that he believed in. His 
presence was an inspiration to me. 
Whenever I met BUELL SNYDER and 
whenever I spoke to him I left him feel- 
ing I was a better man. If ever a man 
exemplified the truth that all decent 
persons should believe in and live up to, 
that the human race spiritually i$ one 
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family, it was our late friend BUELL 
SNYDER. 

I remember when he came to this body 
with that sweet, fine, noble, philosophical 
mind of his. He first came here as a 
Member of the Seventy-third Congress. 
His loyalty to those things he believed in 
and his loyalty to his friends rapidly im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of all Mem- 
bers of the House without regard to party, 
and particularly on the leadership on his 
own side of the aisle. 

In recognition of those fine traits that 
appealed to the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle, and particularly the leader- 
ship on my side of the House, in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress through the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee that constitutes the 
Democratic committee on committees, 
he was elected and assigned to the power- 
ful and important Committee on Appro- 
priations. The chairman of that com- 
mittee, recognizing his qualities and his 
legislative abilities, assigned him to the 
important subcommittee which has juris- 
diction over appropriations for the War 
Department. 

In the Seventy-fifth Congress BUELL 
SNYDER became chairman of that sub- 
committee and served in that capacity 
until the time of his death. During the 
period of time he has been chairman 
of that subcommittee he has reported 
out of his subcommittee. and there has 
come out of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and passed the Congress 
of the United States 10 military bills 
carrying over $152,000,000,000 in appro- 
priations. 

For the fiscal year 1944 there were ap- 
propriated, because of war necessities, 
$59 ,034.839,673, the largest appropriation 
bill of all time anywhere. 

You and I remember the rapidity with 
which the bills that came out of his 
committee passed this body. There was 
team work on the part of himself and 
the members of his committee on both 
sides of the aisle. They had done their 
work well in the subcommittee. I re- 
member one day a bill of his passed the 
House in a little over 30 minutes. It was 
the bill I previously referred to appro- 
priating nearly $60,000,000,000. The rea- 
son for this was because of the confi- 
dence the membership of the House had 
in our late friend and in the other mem- 
bers of his subcommittee. 

BvuELt SNYDER probably knew more of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the Army dur- 
ing the recent war than any other man 
in public life. He traveled to the four 
corners of the earth, visiting our troops, 
inspecting all the facilities of the War 
Department no matter where located. 
He believed in a strong defense for our 
country, and he also believed that the 
best defense was to possess the means 
to take a powerful offense in case of 
danger to our country, or of attack by 
any country or combination of countries 
upon our Nation. I think we might sum 
up his life in a few words by saying that 
BvuELL SNYDER possessed a “heart of gold.” 
I know that my colleagues are going to 
miss him. We all feel sad in his passing. 
There is no question but what the great 
strain of the war contributed to his 
death. In that respect he might well be 
termed “a war casualty.” 
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I know that all the Members of the 
House join with me in conveying to the 
people of his district our appreciation 
that they sent. him to this body to serve 
them and our country during the trying 
years he was a Member of this House. 
We express our thanks to the Twenty- 
third District of Pennsylvania for send- 
ing him here to serve them as well as the 
Nation, but we also sympathize with 
them. They have sustained a great loss. 
The State of Pennsylvania has sustained 
a great loss. Our beloved country has 
sustained a great loss. BUELL Snyper 
was a gentleman in every respect. He 
was a great American. His wife and 
daughter have sustainec a great loss. 
To his beloved ones we express our deep 
and profound sympathy. Every one of 
us, particularly I, who knew that wonder- 
ful, noble, sterling character, has sus- 
tained a personal loss. We shall miss 
him greatly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, | 
yield to the distinguished minority leader 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIn}. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all sad today by the 
death of one of our beloved colleagues. 
Bue, Snyper, of Pennsylvania. Bove. 
SNYDER was a kindly, courteous man, gen- 
erous in thought and action. He en- 
deared himself to all of us, irrespective 
on which side of the aisle we sat, because 
of his integrity, his honesty, and his 
patiictism. As part of his duties he 
served on the important subcommittee 
of War Department expenditures in one 
of the most critical periods in the history 
of our country. Through his service on 
this committee BuELL SNYDER was an im- 
portant factor in the building of our na- 
tional defense; in bringing into existence 
the mighty armaments that made it pos- 
sible for us to win a decisive war over the 
greatest military power of ail time. Un- 
questionably the heavy responsibility 
that rested upon him and his close devo- 
tion to his work brought about his un- 
timely death. We grieve the loss of a 
capable and efficient legislator and a 
great American. Our warmest sympathy 
is extended to his good wife and the 
members of his family. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, | 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. KELuey}. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, little did I think when I said 
good-by to Bueitt Snyper last Friday eve- 
ning that I would be standing in the wel! 
of the House today paying tribute to his 
memory. Suchislife. I feel that Bust. 
SNYDER gave his life in the service of his 
country. He worked hard during We 
period of this war; exceptionally hiaré 
He spent a great deal of himself in the 
interest of the Nation. He must have 
felt a great deal of satisfaction when he 
realized that the war was ended, anc 
what his contribution had been toward 
the successful conclusion of the war. |. 
perhaps, have a deeper feeling than 
many people about Burtt Snyper be- 
cause he and I were neighbors back 10 
Pennsylvania. His district and my © 
trict adjoin. When I came to Washins- 
ton he was very kind and generous “© 
me and helped me with his advice @ 
every turn that I requested it. I shall 
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forever feel grateful to him for that help 
and assistance. 

BuELL SNYDER was beloved in his dis- 
trict by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. He was a noble character. He 
never questioned what political party one 
belonged to if he could do anyone a favor. 
They were his constituents, they were 
American citizens. 

Bue. SNYDER Was a great patriot, he 
was a great citizen, and he was a fine 
husband and father. I have a great 
affection for the memory of BuELL Sny- 
per, and I extend my sympathy to his 
family in this hour of sadness. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the long lists of dead anc wounded 
that streamed back frem the front-line 
trenches of the great war did not include 
all the casualties of that titanic struggle. 
Back here at home, those who supplied 
the sinews of war, who kept the pipe 
lines open, who kept supplies and muni- 
tions moving forward, who saw that no 
man on the firing line, reaching behind 
him for another cartridge, failed to find 
one at hand, contributed their part to 
the winning of the war and many of 
them have fallen like their comrades at 
the frorv. 

Congressman SNYDER was chairman of 
the subcommittee in charge of war ap- 
propriations throughout the war. [t 
was an exacting and responsible position, 
probably the most responsible of any 
specific position in the Congress in that 
respect. He handled it with extraordi- 
nary expedition and efficiency. He was 
not merely content with the long hear- 
ings, with the exhaustive studies, with 
the meticulous scrutiny of each item by 
the committee over which he presided, 
as the war estimates came through the 
committee room, but he _ personally, 
sometimes with members of the commit- 
tee, sometimes alone, by plane and train 
and ship, visited major installations, 
shore establishments, centers of produc- 
tion and distribution of war supplies, 
and by personal inspection kept in touch 
with every phase of the war-supply pro- 
gram on this side, as well as the rapidly 
shifting needs on the other side. 

He was intimately acquainted with the 
military leaders of the Nation. He dis- 
cussed with them personally the prob- 
lems of the war. And he probably knew 
more of the inner secrets of the Allied 
Strategy than any other civilian. 

But his interest and the service he 
rendered was not confined to his war ac- 
He was a versatile man with 
Many interests. He made notable con- 
‘butions to many phases of legislation. 
He was an experienced and trained 
school administrator. Always his coun- 
‘i Was required and given in matters 
ailecting educational legislation. 

: Few knew that he was a pioneer 
Ntoadeaster, that he had substantial in- 
terests in radio and was in position to 
ive practical and technical assistance 
in the administration of this rapidly 
rowing industry. 

Naturally, coming from a State where 
‘he coal industry is one of the prime in- 
custries, he gave special attention to and 
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was in position to render exceptional 
service in the formulation of legislation 
affecting the industry. He was the co- 
author of the original Guffey-Snyder 
Bituminous Coal Act, and he was known 
as the father of transcontinental super- 
highways. 

He was elected seven times in a district 
which normally cast overwhelming ma- 
jorities against his political affiliations, 
serving brilliantly through the most 
critical era in American history. Re- 
gardless of political vicissitudes, his peo- 
ple were so devoted to him and so grate- 
ful and appreciative of his services that 
they returned him time after time to 
the House of Representatives, and would 
have returned him indefinitely. 

He has added, through his services here 
in the House of Representatives, another 
name to that long list of eminent and 
distinguished Pennsylvanians who have 
serveti the Nation in times of need, from 
the day of its founding down to this hour. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, J. Bureiu 
SNYDER Was a man of courage and char- 
acte”. He was a tireless worker and one 
who knew his subject well. Upon the Mili- 
tary Appropriations Committee he had 
a faculty of bringing forth from his 
committee a bill which would meet the 
general favor of the House. In confer- 
ence with the Senate, he was a very 
valuable man. I have seen him many 
times suggesting solutions of difficulties 
that were holding up conferees from 
coming to an agreement on important 
bills. 

He will be greatly missed in this body. 
I want to pay just this little tribute to 
his patriotism and to his contribution to 
the war effort and to express my sincere 
sympathy to those whom he has left 
behind. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Hocu]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, in the pass- 
ing of J. BuELL SNypDeR I have lost a 
friend. 

He was one of the few Members of this 
House who seemed to take note of the 
fact that a change had occurred in the 
representation of the then Fourteenth 
District of Pennsylvania when the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress convened. 

Because he greeted me at that time, a 
friendship sprang up between us which 
grew as time passed. 

Congressman SNYDER was not a spec- 
tacular Member of the House, but he was 
an effective Member and his work here 
will be appreciated more and more as 
the years come and go. 

He was deeply interested in. public 
roads and had visions of a network of 
superhighways that should cover the 
Nation. 

Some of us recall that more than a 
year ago he addressed the House on this 
subject. At that time he exhibited a 
number of charts to illustrate his plans. 
Some day BUELL SNyDER’s dream will 
come true. 

He was a man of vision—patriotic, 
friendly, kindly, and sincere. 

We shall miss him, but shall continue 
to be guided by his advice and to be in- 
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fluenced by his exemplary and states- 
manlike career. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Trsgortr!. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I have this op- 
portunity to pay my brief tribute to our 
late colleague, Congressman JOHN BUELL 
SNYDER. Our associations and affection 
for each other were very well known. I 
was imprcssed with him from the first 
time I met him for his sincerity, enthu- 
siasm, and kindness. He was one who 
loved his fellowmen. He was more than 
fair and considerate of others. His 
charitable deeds will always remain in 
my mind. He was a true Christian gen- 
tleman. 

I had the honor to serve under his 
chairmanship of the Military and Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We know that he was fully advised of 
the threat to his health involved in a 
continued application to hard work, but 
with unflinching devotion he remained 
with his task. The answer to the charge 
sometimes heard that public service no 
longer furnishes examples of personal 
sacrifice to public duty is answered by 
the life and death of our former col- 
league. 

Congressman SNYDER was always just 
what he was—no shadow of display, no 
pretense. He died with the deep respect 
and affectionate regard of the entire 
House. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Snyder and his family in their hour of 
bereavement. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicuH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing we paid tribute to the lady from 
Georgia who came to our midst, and we 
rejoice with her in our association to- 
gether. 

At the same time during this day sor- 
row comes to us. It comes to us because 
of the loss of one of our valued Mem- 
bers, a Member with whom I have asso- 
ciated ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress. 

J. BUELL SNYDER Was one of the men 
of this Congress whom I consider one 
of my close friends. He was educated 
in his local community, and then he 
came to Lock Haven Teachers College. 
He knew all the conditions in and around 
the city of Lock Haven and around my 
home. So we had many things in com- 
mon to discuss, as far as our State was 
concerned locally. We had much in 
common. 

J. Buett Snyper was a friend. He al- 
ways treated each and every one he met 
as a friend. He was kind in heart. He 
was desirous of doing something to make 
life brighter and happier and sweeter for 
those with whom he associated. In his 
passing I have lost a real friend; his 
State a good, honest citizen; and the 
Nation a faithful servant and legislator. 

It so happens that he and I had break- 
fast together in the House restaurant 
last Friday morning. During the conver- 
sation I said to him, “I heard over the 
radio this morning that you are not go- 
ing to run for Congress.” 
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He said, “Yes, Bob, I have decided not 
to run for Congress again.” He said, “TI 
am getting to be about 69 years of age. 
My father and my brother at that age 
passed away very suddenly.” He said, “I 
have decided the thing for me to do is to 
take life more easy. I have worked hard 
in Congress, and I want to take life easy 
and go back and live on the farm with my 
wife and family.” 

He was planning his work so that he 
could enjoy life for a greater number of 
years than his father or his brother. 
What a shock it was to me when I heard 
48 hours after he told me he wanted to 
continue life because life was sweet to 
him that he should be taken to the 
Great Beyond. Life is so uncertain for 
all of us. 

J. BuELL SNYDER was an honest, honor- 
able citizen. He is in heaven today, I 
believe, if any Member of Congress ever 
gets there, because Buell led that kind 
of a life that would take him to the great 
white throne. Some day, if we are 
good, we will all meet him again, and it 
will be a great time when we have that 
opportunity. Our work over and the real 
joy of living will be ours. Sorrow will 
cease. 

I think J. Buett Snyper sacrificed his 
life with the work he has been doing here 
in the last 10 years. He worked hard and 
diligently. 

May God be gracious to his family and 
to the people whom he served. 

BueELL SNYDER has gone to his reward. 
His work on earth is finished. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, it was not 
the privilege of many Members of the 
House to really know Buett SNYDER as 
some of us knew him. Prior to 6 years 
ago I knew him simvly as one other 
Member of Congress, but about that time 
I was placed on the subcommittee for 
the War Department appropriations. 
Then I began to really know the type of 
man BUELL SNYDER was. I learned to 
love him and to trust him. 

Mr. SNYDER was not the type of man 
who undertook to know every detail of 
every proposition with which he was 
concerned; he trusted other men. But 
his greatness was in the fact that he 
knew in whom to place his trust. I often 
marveled at his ability to know men. 

No Member could serve on the Mili- 
tary Appropriations Subcommittee and 
fail to love him and respect him. In his 
work on the civil functions program he 
had a difficult job. Members were com- 
ing to him saying: “Now, I want this 


project.” “This project means so much 
to me politically in my district.” “I just 
must have this, Mr. SNYDER.” BuELL 


SnyvDer had that remarkable quality of 
mind and character which enabled him 
to deal with all those friends and col- 
leagues in such a way that never did I 
hear any Member say he felt he had 
received anything short of a square deal. 
He went as far as any gentleman, friend, 
and legislator could go to cooperate with 
his colleagues in the Fouse. 

BveELL SNYDER was not known for his 
brilliance in oratory or ready wit; he had 
other qualities of character and per- 
sonality which were far greater than 
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these. He was much beloved by the 
members of the subcommittee because of 
his consideration of them, Democrats 
and Republicans alike. I remember 
when I had the lowest rank in seniority 
of any member of the committee; yet 
insofar as the chairman’s actions toward 
me were concerned, I was just as im- 
portant, if not more so, than some of 
those who outranked me. All his col- 
leagues and friends were important to 
him. He was that kind of man. 

He loved his work. During the uncer- 
tain years just before the war he went 
all out for the program of preparation. 
The Secretary of War and the men in the 
War Department who were charged with 
our military program prior to and during 
the war never had occasion to hesitate 
or to wonder what Buet, SNYDER’s atti- 
tude would be. They always knew in 
advance that BuELL Snyper would be for 
anything that would strengthen atfd im- 
prove the military arm of the Govern- 
ment. Money meant little to him when 
balanced against American lives. 

As the able chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] has, said, 
during much of Mr. SNYDER’s younger 
life he dealt with youth in the school sys- 
tems of his great State. He loved youth 
very much and that was one reason why 
he hated so much to see American boys 
die in the Great War, and that was one 
reason why he never sought to block any 
appropriation that gave even a promise 
or hope that it might save lives and bring 
earlier victory. 

His faith in his fellow-Pennsylvanian, 
General Marshall, knew no bounds. He 
stood on General Marshall’s side in the 
general’s demands for more and better 
equipment. I have thought that had 
General Marshall declared that in fur- 
therance of the war effort he needed the 
dome off the Capitol, Mr. SNYDER would 
have undertaken to provide it, so com- 
plete was his faith in the leadership of 
our Chief of Staff. 

In the haste and waste of war no doubt 
much money was spent unnecessarily, 
but I weigh my words.when I say that 
Mr. Snyper’s work and his able leader- 
ship as chairman of our subcommittee 
contributed to the saving of many 
American lives. 

Mr. SNYDER was at his best in handling 
a project about which nothing was ever 
said on this floor, the atomic-bomb proj- 
ect—that hush-hush project of the days 
of the war prior to the dropping of the 
bomb on that August day of 1945. Many 
months and years before that bomb was 
dropped General Marshall came to the 
committee, and behind closed doors, im- 
pressed the members of the subcommit- 
tee with the necessity of money for this 
project. He received the cooperation of 
the committee from year to year, and 
every proper effort was made to disguise 
the funds that were placed in the bill 
for the atomic-bomb project. The suc- 
cess of our committee in keeping the se- 
cret has become historic. For that, much 
credit is due Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Mr. 
SNYDER, and the members of our sub- 
committee. 

On May 27, 1945, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, Mr. John Pugh, called me on the 
telephone and he said: “Mr. Manon, can 
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you be over at Chairman Cannon’s office 
promptly at 12 o’clock?” If said, “Sure, 
if it is important.” He said, “It is im. 
portant.” When I got on the elevator 
to go up there I found that the Honorable 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, was 
on the same elevator. I noticed that he 
walked into the same room, Chairman 
Cannon’s Office. Those present were 
Chairman Cannon, Mr. Taber, Mr. Enge| 
of Michigan, Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
manager of the atomic-bomb project, Mr. 
Snyder, and myself. The Secretary of 
War said, “Gentlemen, this project foy 
which so much money has been expended 
is more than 99 percent assured of suc- 
cess,” and, addressing Mr. CANNon, he 
said, “I want you gentlemen to go down 
to the Oak Ridge project in Tennessee 
and see something of the good work 
you have helped to make possible.” 

Yes, the highest tribute that could be 
paid to Mr, Snyper from the standpoint 
of the faith and confidence of the War 
Department was paid to him in the fact 
that Secretary Stimson had trusted him 
implicitly with information of the very 
highest confidential nature. 

So we went down to the project. We 
observed the amazing processes and lis- 
tened to the explanations of the scien- 
tists. In going from building to build- 
ing, I happened to be seated in the car 
with Mr. Snyper, an Army car which 
was assigned to Brigadier General! Far- 
rell. Mr. Snyper kept saying, “Grorcr 
this thing may save a million lives.” Ido 
not know whether it did or not, but I sus- 
pect it might have. 

I know that Mr. Snypsr’s interest in 
his fellow man anc in the success of the 
war effort and in the fate and welfare o! 
his country was very great indeed. 

He was in a typical role last Thursday 
morning down in the House Restaurant 
when he entertained at breakfast the 
members of his subcommittee and their 
wives, John Pugh, Maj. Gen. George 
Richards, budget officer of the War De- 
partment, Mrs. Richards, General Lowy, 
Robert Lambert, clerk of our subcommit- 
tee, and a few others. The food for the 
breakfast had been brought down by spe- 
cial request from Somerset County, Mr. 
Snyper’s home county, for our enjoy- 
ment. Never was a man more thought- 
ful of his friends. 

He loved music and poetry very, vel’ 
much indeed, and as I have gone aboul 
with him in various parts of the world 
where we had military installations ! 
have often heard him quote these [2- 
miliar lines from Thomas Moore: 
Long, long be my heart with such memories 

filled, 


Like the vase in which roses have once bec? 
distilled; 
You may break, you may shatter the vase 
you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang ‘round it 
still. 


The memory of this great and good 
man will linger on in the House 0! 
Representatives and in the hearts and 
minds of the people of Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere who knew him and loved him 
for his personality and good work. : 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, + 
yield to the distinguished gentlema 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen). 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting how suddenly we can be con- 
fronted with the inescapable proof of the 
mystery of the universe, the enigma of 
life, the fortuity of this existence. How 
difficult it is to encompa:s the thought 
that only a day or two ago we were 
sharing the fellowship of our departed 
comrade ir a committee room and to- 
day he lives in some far-off land. I find 
it so sustaining for that reason to par- 
ticipate in these memorial services. It 
brings to my mind an observation that 
an ancient Irish poet made that “every 
man’s death diminishes thee because I 
am of mankind.” 

So I would say that the passing of 
every Membei of this House at some time 
or other within the compass of our serv- 
ice diminishes us because we are a part 
of this body. And so he has gone. I 
find some enrichment of the spirit in 
being able to go back to those days of 
fellowship when we lived within the hour 
of a common effort in the committee 
room, and within this Chamber. So, 
now, once more a blue star upon the 
banner of this great legislative legion 
that began with the birth of the country 
has been transformed to one of iridescent 
gold as we remember him in fond recol- 
lection. I think he exemplifies some- 
what the sentiments that William Jen- 
nings Bryan expressed to me a great 
many years ago. He said his wife had 
taught him to plan as if he were to live 
forever and live as if he were to die to- 
morrow. BUELL SNYDER was like that. 
He remembered not so long ago, because 
he was going to take his departure from 
this legislative Hall, that there were some 
who came with him in 1933. There 
were only 17 of them, and that number 
was diminished by the death of our late 
beloved colleague from Oregon, James 
Mott, to 16. Now his passing diminishes 
itto 15. But he wanted to have that little 
group together, so 2 or 3 weeks ago I re- 
ceived a very short message from him 
saying that on the 4th day of March 1946 
it would be his pleasure to have a lunch- 
eon in the Speaker’s dining room for 
those of the 150 who came in on the 
4th day of March 1933 and who still 
remained in public service. What an 
amazing thing it is and what a fortuity 
there is about life that notwithstanding 
all that plan, he will not be here to share 
in that lovely and gracious fellowship on 
next March 4. 

I can think of one suitable way to 
characterize him from that long service. 
I find it in an adjective which was used 
to characterize the man in the Scripture. 
It is with reference to that man who 
furnished the little plot of ground where 
the Man of Galilee was buried. The 
Scripture describes him a: a good man. 
We take that adjective “good” so lightly. 
10 me it is one of the great adjectives of 
our language. BUELL SNYDER was a good 
man. He was good in heart. He was 
Sood in spirit. He was good in his char- 
itable compassion. He was good in his 
intent. He was good all through his 
public service. So the Nation, the great 
State of Pennsylvania, and this body, is 
diminished in spirit because of the pass- 


ing of a good man, our colleague, J. BUELL 
SNYDER, 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a high honor and a great privilege to 
Serve in the House of Representatives. 
Through the years it has been my obser- 
vation that those elected to this body 
possess ability, accomplishment, or qual- 
ifications not possessed by their fellows. 
J. BUELL SNYDER was no exception. I re- 
call when he came to the House. I un- 
derstood that he had been a teacher. I 
soon came to know that he loved young 
people. I have a high regard for the 
person who enjoys being with children 
and young people. 

J. BUELL SNYDER was a friendly person. 
I have never known a Member of the 
House who was more appreciative of a 
kindness done by a colleague. I recall 
one occasion on the floor in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole when there was cri- 
ticism of the flood-control appropriations 
handled by the subcommittee of which he 
was chairman. I was familiar with the 
matter and I made a statement in com- 
mendation of his work in connection with 
flood control. He never forgot it. 

He was a loyal and devoted friend. He 
was dependable. I always found him to 
be fair. He was courageous and he had 
the courage of his convictions. 

He not only loved his fellowmen, but he 
loved his country. 

He was a patriot. He put his country 
first. None among us did more to pro- 
mote the defense of our country than the 
late J. BUELL SNYDER. While he had his 
limitations, he had ability and he was 
intensely devoted to the United States. 

As has been stated, he reported and 
secured the passage of the largest appro- 
priations ever made for the prosecution 
of war by this or any other country, but 
he was interested in promoting the peace 
and prosperity of his country as well as 
in promoting victory in war. He was 
profoundly interested in transportation. 
He was particularly the champion of 
better highways and of inter-regional 
highways. He was devoted to the im- 
provement of our national resources. As 
chairman of the committee he reported 
more appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, for flood con- 
trol, and for navigation than ever re- 
ported by any other chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

We shall miss him. The announce- 
ment a few days ago in the public press 
that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election brought regret to many of us 
who had known him throughout his serv- 
ice in the House, but the announcement 
of his sudden passing, following so 
closely the announcement of his planned 
retirement, brought universal sorrow to 
his colleagues. 

He was industrious, he was capable. 
We recall our lamented friend today to 
remember him. J. BuELL Snyper has 
left to his home, to his family, and to his 
country a good name and an honorable 
record of public service. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. O’NEat]. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 11 years I served on the Appro- 
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priations Committee with my friend, 
the Honorable J. BuELL Snyper. Dur- 
ing that period, I have sat for hours with 
him in committee hearings. I learned 
to respect him, and I developed a deep 
personal affection for him. His person- 
ality attracted people to him, and dur- 
ing that entire period, I have never 
heard him speak unkindly of anyone. I 
have never known him to do a discour- 
teous or unkindly act. As chairman of 
the War Department Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, his re- 
sponsibility was a terrific one. He must 
have had the satisfaction that comes to 
anyone who has done a conscientious job 
of great importance. 

The Army made no recommendations 
to him for the safety of this country and 
for the winning of the war that he did 
not put his entire heart into carrying 
out. In my opinion, the work of his 
committee was a most important factor 
in winning the war. His patriotism and 
loyalty to his country will long be remem- 
bered. It should give deep satisfaction 
to his friends and family, to whom we, 
who knew him and were devoted to him, 
extend our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Mourpock}. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of BUELL SNYDER’s death came to 
me as a great shock. His going seems so 
untimely. I cannot adequately convey 
my feeling, but I do want to say a few 
words to indicate my appreciation of a 
great man and to express a deep sym- 
pathy with his wife and daughter. 

What I have in mind now may seem a 
sort of anticlimax to the words of elo- 
quence we have already heard concern- 
ing him and to the weighing of his great 
deeds by those who have preceded me. 
I have noticed that stress has been placed 
upon the fact that he sponsored and car- 
ried through the House the largest mili- 
tary appropriations in our history; but, 
counterbalancing that, it is equally true 
he sponsored the greatest appropriations 
for flood control, highway building, and 
such endeavors of peace in which he was 
deeply interested, as he was in matters 
of national defense. 

I came here in the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress a freshman Member. I presume 
that on the freshman Member of Con- 
gress, as on the freshman member of a 
school, acts of kindness by upper class- 
men make the deepest impression. 
BUELL SNYDER made a deep and favorable 
impression upon me from the beginning 
by his kindly consideration. 

I recall the first two times I ever went 
before an Appropriation Committee to 
ask for an appropriation. Of course I 
was nervous. The first time the chair- 
man of the committee, who now has also 
gone to his rest, was kindly to me and 
put me at ease. He was Chairman Bu- 
chanan, and it was in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. I remember well the second 
time I appeared before an Appropriation 
Committee, which was a subcommittee 
on military appropriations. The chair- 
man was BUELL SNYDER. I had come 
to speak concerning national defense in 
the very opening weeks of 1938, when war 
clouds were looming on the horizon. As 
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a schoolman and not a military man, I 
did not know as much as I should have 
known about what was necessary for na- 
tional defense. I was received kindly by 
Chairman SNYDER, who not only put me 
at ease but encouraged me greatly. I 
received inspiration as well as instruc- 
tion from that chairman of the subcom- 
mittee not only on that first occasion but 
upon later appearances. I received 
much instruction and much counsel and 
advice outside committee hearings from 
this kindly man. I found that his inter- 
est in youth corresponded to my own. 
In that respect, too, he and I had a com- 
mon bond of sympathy and feeling. 

I shall miss him, as I know every Mem- 
ber of this body will miss him, for he 
was a tower of strength. The Nation 
suffers a great loss, for he is needed to 
complete the victory which his efforts 
have done so much to advance. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida {[Mr. HENDRICKS]. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
sometimes that we pay tribute to the 
dead as a matter of form. This I do 
not do. It grieves me deeply to learn of 
the death of the chairman of one of my 
subcommittees and my close personal 
friend, Hon. J. BUELL SNYDER. Mr. 
SNYDER was a lovable personality. He 
made no pretense of possessing great 
wisdom or intelligence; yet he was wise 
and intelligent, as everyone who knew 
him realizes. He made no pretense of 
being big-hearted and kind and friendly; 
yet it was obvious to everyone who asso- 
ciated with him that he was kind and 
friendly and generous. He was deeply 
hurt when he thought that he had of- 
fended someone and was very sensitive 
to the attitude of others toward him. 
He was always willing to help and to doa 
favor when anyone called upon him. 
These are the attributes of a Christian 
gentleman. BvuELL SNYDER was a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. NorRE.]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure and honor to serve on the 
War Department Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations under the chairmanship of 
Hon. J. Buett Snyper. I knew Mr. 
SnypER when at work and also at play. 
He was a great statesman, a splendid 
scholar, a capable and hard-working leg- 
islator. He was a faithful husband and 
a considerate and loving father. He was 
an excellent citizen and a fine friend of 
all his fellowmen. Indeed, as chairman 
of the Military Affairs Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, he served his country 
during the recent horrible war. He was 
a soldier and is now a casualty of war, 
having fallen in the line of battle. He 
gave his life for his country. ‘The Na- 
tion and the Congress sustain an irrev- 
ocable loss. My sympathy goes out to 
his good and gracious wife and the other 
bereaved members of his family. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, in no 
place on earth can we see the footprints 
of the march of time more clearly than 
in the Congress of the United States, 
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Today we see a new Member taking her 
Place to undertake the burdens of mak- 
ing America, and in the same moment 
we grieve at the sudden passing of one 
who has been carrying that burden. 

My association with BuELL Snyper for 
some months has been close. His office 
was practically next to mine. Sometimes 
he would come to my office and sit down. 
He liked some of the same literature I 
like. He did love good literature. There 
were flowers to be found in his office at 
all times, beautiful azaleas and other 
flowers. 

I do not know where great souls go 
when they depart this tragic, mundane 
bourne, but where they go BUELL 
SnyYDEr’s shade rests. His monument is 
secure. His people elected him to repre- 
sent them. This representative body 
made him a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations placed him at the head of a 
committee that has served this Nation 
so wisely and well during this great war 
crisis. What greater monument could 
there be to any man in this House than 
the monument shown by the confidence 
reposed in him when he asked for the 
sums necessary on a secret and quiet 
mission, where one’s thoughts had to 
move on cat’s feet, as the atomic-energy 
secret was being broken down in Ten- 
nessee. This quiet man—as my col- 
league from Illinois says, fortunately this 
good man—what a picture he presents. 
I remember an occasion that reflects the 
BUELL SNYDER just as well as anything I 
know. 

There was a little woman with two 
children in his office when I was there 
one day. The door was open between his 
outer office and the office in which he 
worked. The two children would run 
through that door and play. The mother 
sought to quiet the two little girls. She 


said, “Girls, you are bothering Mr. 
SNYDER.” He said, “No. For goodness’ 
sake. They don’t bother me. Those 


children help me.” 

Mr. Speaker, there has passed from 
this House a workaday man, a busy man, 
a man of responsibility and energy, who 
was helped in his office by the playing of 
little children. 

May God rest his ashes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker— 

We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross 
the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden 
grain— 
But “(Death,. oh)” who shall teach us when 
to look for thee? 
Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 

breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Death! 


Yesterday when the beloved BvugELi 
SNYDER passed away the House of Repre- 
sentatives sacrificed to eternity and im- 
mortality one of its most illustrious 
Members. His life enriched the world. 
His death makes poorer all mankind. 
He was profound in intellect, great in 
heart, and sublime in soul. As a public 
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servant he knew no dictator but his con- 
science, no guide but his judgment, anq 
no purpose but to love and serve his God, 
his country, and his fellowmen. He 
walked the rugged road of right. Where 
duty led he followed, regardless of re- 
sults, heedless of misfortunes, and 
thoughtless of rewards. 

He was a righteous man, an affection- 
ate husband, a devoted father, and a 
faithful friend. He was a patriot who 
loved principle more than party, a states- 
man who worshiped at the shrine of 
truth, a humanitarian who burned in- 
cense on the altar of universal good. 

For his patriotism we honored him; for 
his ability we admired him; for his sery- 
ice to humanity we loved him. As we 
loved, admired, and honored him in life, 
so we revere him in death, mourn his 
loss, and cherish his nobility as a price- 
less possession. We wrap the spotless 
record of his outstanding achievements 
in the silver foil of appreciation, entwine 
it with the golden threads of affection, 
and deposit it in the spacious vault of 
fond recollection to be treasured there 
until we, too, return to dust. 

Without a protest, a murmur, or a fear 
Congressman SNYDER— 

Sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approached his grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Dream on, O sainted dead, through 
winter’s storm and summer's calm, 
through seed time and harvest, through 
sunshine and shadow until the angelic 
harbingers of the resurrection shal! 
arouse thee from thy slumber and usher 
thee through the pearly gate into— 
The city of temples and turrets of gold, 

That gleam by the sapphire sea, 

Like jewels more splendid than earth may 
behold, 

Or are dreamed of by you and by me. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruts}. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the House has sustained a great 
loss in the passing of our colleague, Mr. 
Snyper. I am sure we all knew him as 
a deeply considerate man, one in whom 
there was no pride or vainglory or con- 
ceit, one who stood among his fellows for 
what he really was, a true Christian gen- 
tleman. I sometimes think that the one 
thing that we can do for our children, 
which is our fundamental duty to them 
and the greatest service we can render, 
is to prepare them spiritually and enable 
them so to live that they need never be 
afraid to die. When I received the news 
of the passing of our colleague one of the 
things I thought about was that there 
were few if any Members of this House 
who were better ready to go than he was, 
and I think to us all that may be a bene- 
diction and guide to our actions and 4 
message from him to us. On our part 
I am sure we will keep his memory green 
among us here and will be better people 
for having known him. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, | 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 's 
one time I would prefer to remain silent 
and listen to the words of confidence, 
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love, and respect that have fallen from 
the lips of my colleagues. However, my 
associations with Mr. Snyper outside 
of this House were such that I feel I 
would be unjust to myself and to his 
memory if I failed to say a few words. 
This House and this Nation have 
sustained a great loss. He passed away 
at the very height of his usefulness and 
his power. 
Thus wastes man: Today he puts forth 





The tender leaves of hopes; tomorrow 
blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon 


him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
Which nips the tender shoot; 
And while he thinks his greatness is still 


aspiring, 
He falls like autumn leaves to enrich our 
Mother Earth. 


I shall speak of Mr. Snyper only with 
reference to my association with him on 
the outside. I think I am correct when 
I say I saw him more often than any 
other Member of the House when he was 
not on the floor, because we lived in the 
same building for at least 10 years and 
on adjacent floors. I was with him 
almost daily, and it is about his personal 
life I wish to speak. 

I believe it was Longfellow who said: 

I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Those expressions of friendship and 
confidence on the part of his colleagues 
were always reflected in the responsive 
sentiments that came from the heart of 
J. BUELL SNYDER. 

I know both his wife and daughter. 
Mrs. Snyder is one of the most lovely 
women I have ever known, and his bril- 
liant daughter is one of the most at- 
tractive. 

BUELL SNYDER was a Christian gentle- 
man and a real American. It is that 
phase of his life about which I wish to 
speak. These waves of fanaticism 
sweeping over the world with their un- 
dercurrents of atheism, anarchy, and in- 
fidelity made no impression on J. BUELL 
Syyper. He believed in the Constitution 
of the United States, he believed in the 
Declaration of Independence, he believed 
in the Bill of Rights, he believed in the 
American way of life, he believed in the 
Golden Rule, and he enjoyed that Chris- 
tian faith expressed by America’s great- 
est lay Christian leader, William Jen- 
hings Bryan, when he said: 

If the Master deigns to touch with divine 
power the cold and pulseless heart of the 
buried acorn, causing it to burst forth into 
& new life, will He leave neglected in the 
farth the soul of man made in the image of 
his Creator? 

If he stoops to give to the rose bush, whose 
withered blossoms float upon the autumn 
breeze, the sweet assurance of another 


Springtime, will He refuse the words of hope 


ae sons of men when the frosts of winter 
ome? 
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If matter, mute and inanimate, though 
changed by the forces of nature into a multi- 
tude of forms, can never die, will the impe- 
rial spirit of man alone suffer annihilation 
after it has paid a brief visit, like a royal 
guest, to this tenement of clay? 

No; I am sure that there is another life 
as I am that I live today. 

Some time ago while in Cairo I secured a 
few grains of wheat that had slumbered for 
more 3,000 years in an Egyptian tomb. As I 
looked upon those grains of wheat this 
thought came into my mind: If one of them 
had been planted on the banks of the Nile 
the next year after it was grown, and all 
its lineal descendants had been planted and 
replanted from that day to this, its progeny 
would today be sufficiently numerous to feed 
the teeming millions of the world. There 
is an unbroken chain of life which connects 
the earliest grains with the ones that we now 
sow and reap. 

If there is an invisible something in a 
grain of wheat which enables it when 
warmed by the sunshine and nurtured by 
the rain to discard its old body and build 
out of earth and air a new one so much like 
the old that we cannot tell the one from the 
other and transmit its own likeness through 
3,000 resurrections, I need not doubt that 
my soul will have the power to clothe itself 
with a new body, suited to another existence, 
when this earthly frame has crumbled into 
dust. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who have spoken today may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that any Members desiring to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lost a good Congressman and a great 
man. The feelings of all of us in appre- 
ciation of the splendid record of our col- 
league and our sense of loss are so well 
expressed in the verses of the poet lau- 
reate of the House that they are con- 
tributed herewith: 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN B. SNYDER 


C-—ongressman Snyper, humanity’s friend, 
O-n all occasions, proved faithful and true— 
N-ature’s great nobleman, down to the end, 
G-ently he slipped from this life to the new, 
R-ich in experiences of many kinds, 

E-ver enlarged by the passing of years, 
S-hining among the most brilliant of minds, 
S-eeking to merit the praise of his peers, 
M-aster of measures, he was in demand, 
A-lIways, everywhere, all over the land, 
N-ever neglecting to lend a glad hand. 


J-ustice and mercy he blended in one— 

O-nward and outward and upward he 
reached— 

H-is labors all bore the mark of 
done”— 

N-obly he practiced whatever he preached. 


“Weil 


B-ut sacred honor, in which he took pride, 


S-tood first among the great virtues he 
loved— 

N-ever, till he in his sleep slipped aside, 

Y-ielded he to any measure that proved 

D-angerous to the welfare of the land— 

E-ver to aid his friends he took his stand, 

R-eaching out to them to give a glad hand. 


—Horace C. Carlisle, 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 


day afternoon I heard over the radio the 
announcement of the death of my long« 
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time friend, J. Buert Snyper. I cannot 
put on paper nor speak the words which 
measure the shock and grief I feel. 

For BuELL SNYDER to die alone, in a 
hotel room en route to his home, for him 
to have died at all, seemed so impossible 
and almost beyond comprehension that 
I could not believe it were true. 

It was true. And that is the tragedy of 
living. 

For some 12 years he and I have had 
so many things in common; we have 
been so interested in the same subject 
matters; we have so enjoyed each other’s 
confidences, he on Appropriations for the 
Army and I on Appropriations for the 
Navy, that I cannot yet appreciate nor 
realize that he has gone to that reward of 
a good and faithful servant which he 
merited and which certainly was ac- 
corded him as he crossed that threshold 
of the bourne from which no traveler 
has ever yet returned. 

Others will pay him the tribute he is 
due and in language more forceful and 
fitting than I am constrained to use at 
this time; but it is to be said that no more 
genuine patriot than BuELL SNYDER ever 
worked out his heart or gave his life as 
a sacrifice. Nobody not conversant with 
the service he rendered and the tre- 
mendous load he bore can measure the 
magnitude of the burden he so unosten- 
tatiously but faithfuly carried to the end. 
We shall miss him—and to live in the 
hearts of those one leaves behind is not 
to die, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with saddened heart that I pay my hum- 
ble tribute to the memory of Representa- 
tive J. BUELL SNYDER, a native of my 
home State of Pennsylvania and a dis- 
tinguished colleague for whom I held the 
deepest admiration. 

Representative SNYDER was born on a 
farm in Somerset County, Pa., and, as a 
son of the soil, he inherited the natural 
characteristics of good citizenship that 
flow from his communion with those who 
till the land and are affectionately re- 
garded as “the salt of the earth.” Pos- 
sessing the necessary attributes of cour- 
age, honesty, and ambition, our deceased 
colleague by persistence in his pursuit of 
a higher education had the satisfaction 
of progressing to a responsible position 
in the field of public education in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Fourteen years ago he came to Wash- 
ington and presented his commission 
as a Representative in Congress. It is 
a coincidence that on February 22 he 
publicly announced his decision to retire 
from Congress when the present session 
adjourns. His service ended the follow- 
ing day when the Angel of Death with 
slippered feet visited him as he slept. 
BuELL SNYDER has heard the final sum- 
mons and relinquished his commission 
as Representative in Congress to those 
who reposed confidence in him by hon- 
oring him with election to that high of- 
fice. It is to his everlasting credit that 
he surrendered the commission without a 
blemish on it, for his spotless reputation 
reveals him as being fully worthy of the 
great honor bestowed upon him. 

During Representative SNyDER’s Ca- 
reer in Congress, he won the admiration 
and respect of his colleagues regardless 
of political affiliation. It was my good 
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fortune to value him as a friend, and the 
fact that we subscribed to different polit- 
ical tenets in life did not mar a friend- 
ship that was sincere and sustaining. In 
his sudden passing, I have lost a dear 
friend, but my life is richer for the priv- 
ilege of having known a man of such 
lovable character and intensely human 
traits. 
The glowing tributes that have been 
paid Buett Snyper by congressional 
leaders, scores of colleagues, and high- 
ranking military authorities are indica- 
tive of his strength of character and 
his flawless reputation. As chairman 
of the important subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, it 
is now disclosed that he shared the 
secret knowledge of the atomic bomb 
which is an eloquent tribute of the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his Govern- 
ment. BuELL SNYDER was pardonably 
proud of the important assignment he 
held in channeling the funds for our 
national defense ana for the successful 
prosecution of the war which sounded 
the death-knell to world despots. In 
aiding in the wholesale defeat of Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini, it is of interest 
to observe that he was spared to wit- 
ness the extinction of such an infamous 
trio. 
Representative Snyper throughout his 
busy and useful life had in his devoted 
wife the companionship and love of 
one of Pennsylvania’s most respected 
daughters, the former Miss Marion 
Buehler, who prior to her marriage was 
a teacher in the public schools of Al- 
toona, Pa., in my congressional district, 
and who, with their daughter, Mrs. 
Yvonne Snyder Francis, survives his 
passing. 
I join my colleagues in tendering 
sincere expressions of deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Snyder and Mrs. Francis in this 
hour of great sorrow. I know from the 
beautiful life that has just closed they 
have received a legacy of love and de- 
votion and that the precious memories 
of a loving husband and devoted father 
will prove a benediction to them as they 
seek consolation and comfort in their 
bereavement. May they also find a 
measure of solace in the words of the 
poet: 
Death is only a quiet door, 
Set in a garden wall; 

On gentile hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 

Along the lintel are green leaves 
Beyond the light lies still; 

Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 

There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door, 
In an old garden wall. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 532). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. J. 
BuELL £NYDER, a Representative from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House, with such Members of the Sen- 
ate as may >e joined, be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
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out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
& copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will later 
in the day appoint the members of the 
funeral committee. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Subseauent to the adjournment of the 
House the Speaker appointed the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House to 
attend the funeral: Messrs. WALTER, 
ENGEL of Michigan, MAHON, BraDLey of 
Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, 
EBERHARTER, HENDRICKS, SIMPSON of 
Pennsylvania, NORRELL, SHERIDAN, TIB- 
BOTT, and KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 19 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, under its previous 
order, adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 26, 1946, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Tuesday, February 26, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
public hearings on H. R. 2390 (to amend 
the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission) to complete list of proponent 
witnesses. Federal Trade Commission 
representatives will be heard in opposi- 
tion commencing February 27, to be fol- 
lowed by other opponent witnesses. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold hearings on 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., on H. R. 3663, in room 446, Old 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON WoRLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
in open session, on Thursday, February 
28, 1946, at 10 a. m., in committee room 
356, Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold hearings on Thurs- 
day, February 28, 1946, and Friday, 
March 1, 1946, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 5059, 
a bill to provide temporary additional 
compensation for postmasters and em- 
Ployees of the postal service. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1086. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
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to repeal section 1548, Revised Statutes (94 
U. S. C. 592); to the Committee on Naya] 
Affairs. 
1087. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $37,500 for 
the National Mediation Board (H. Doc. No. 
481); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
1088. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946, in the sum of $12,300, for the 
judiciary (H. Doc. No. 482); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
1089. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision affecting an existing 
limitation on an appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 483); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
1090. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a@ proposed provision pertaining to existing 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1946 (H. Doc. No. 
484); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
1091. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting for the 
consideration of the Congress a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an existing 
appropriation of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (H. Doc. No. 485); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
1092. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the eleventh annual report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports o/ 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O'HARA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6544. A bill au- 
thorizing the village of Baudette, State of 
Minnesota, its public successors or public 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rainy River at or 
near Baudette, Minn.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1621). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KEFPAUVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary submits a report pursuant to House 
Resolution 188, a resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
the official conduct of Albert W. Johnson and 
Albert L. Watson, district judges of the United 
States District Court for the Middle District 
of Pennsylvania; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1639). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5413. A bill to accept the 
renunciation by Albert W. Johnson of pen- 
sion under section 260 of the Judicial Code; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1640). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. F. 
1262. A bill for the relief of W. E. Noah: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1622). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. DOYLE: Committee on Claims. H. R, 
1352. A bill for the relief of Herman Fein- 
berg; with amendment (Rept. No. 1623). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
- DOYLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9156. A bill for the relief of Lee Harrison; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOYLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9331. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant Legan; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1625). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9750. A bill for the relief of Charles A. Mar- 
lin, Andrew J. Perlik, and Albert N. James; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1626). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2885. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Frank 
Mitchell and J. L. Price; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1627). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9065. A bill for the relief of Standard 
Dredging Corp.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1628). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3076. A bill for the relief of Nellie P. 
Dunn; with amendment (Rept. No. 1629). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3100. A bill for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Rolland Lee Frank, a 
minor; with amendment (Rept. No. 1630). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9217. A bill for the relief of Mattie Lee 
Wright; with amendment (Rept. No. 1631). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims, 
H.R, 3355. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Jones Hansel; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1632.) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3391. A bill for the relief of Lawrence Port- 
land Cement Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1633). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3480. A bill for the relief of 
Miss Ruth Lois Cummings; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1634). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
4210. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Bob Clark; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1635). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4400. A bill for the relief of Nolan V. Curry, 
individually, and as guardian for his minor 
son, Hershel Dean Curry; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1636). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 4609. A bill for the relief of Jerome Dove; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1637). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 4801. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
P. Guidoboni; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1638). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 








PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 
H. R. 5569. A bill to authorize the payment 
* certain claims for medical treatment of 


Dore 


“rsons in the naval service, to repeal section 
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1586 of the Revised Statutes, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 5570. A bill to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes burdening or obstructing in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, to diminish 
unemployment, to establish a national policy 
for assuring continuing employment in a 
free competitive economy, and to protect the 
right to work; to the -ommittee on Labor. 

H.R. 5571. A bill to prevent interference 
with interstate or foreign commerce and to 
prevent interference with public utilities 
serving communities engaged in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Labc -. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 5572. A bill to prohibit experiments 
upon living dogs in the District of Columbia 
and providing a penalty for violation thereof; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 5573. A bill to require that surplus 
fire-fighting equipment be donated to fire- 
fighting districts and departments and to 
volunteer fire companies; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5574. A bill to amend paragraph 8 
of part VII, Veterans regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$500,000 now authorized; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 5575. A bill to remove the limitation 
on the amount of compensation or pension 
payable under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration for service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected death; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5576. A bill relating to veterans’ prior- 
ities in purchasing surplus property suitable 
for residential purposes; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.%. 5077. A bill to authorize lump-sum 
payments to the heirs or estates of Air Corps 
Reserve flying officers killed while on active 
duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Gtorgia: 

H.R. 5578. A bill to provide for the per- 
formance of military duties by voluntary 
enlistees of the United States Army in con- 
nection with the occupation of foreign ter- 
ritories; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 5579. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
to provide for a housing expediter and to 
define his powers, providing for the alloca- 
tion of building materials for the construc- 
tion of homes, providing for preference to 
veterans of World War II in the purchase or 
rental of housing accommodations, to amend 
title VI of the National Housing Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDREWS -f New York: 

H.R. 5580. A bill to amend the Selective 
Service Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUNKER: 

H. R. 5581. A bill to repeal provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code imposing a tax upon 
transfers of any interest in silver bullion; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5582. A bill to remove maximum 
prices on foreign and domestic silver; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 5583. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, with respect to the operation of certain 
hotels and inns; to the Committee on Labor, 


* Commerce. 
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By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R. 5584. A bill to amend Public Law 144, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to provide increased 
pensions for orphans of deceased World War 
veterans with service-connected disabilities; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. BUNKER: 

H.R. 5585. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 















































































MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER. Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to Federal legislation 
granting terminal furloughs and leaves to 
enlisted personnel of the armed forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to relaxation of social-security re- 
striction to permit recipients of aid to the 
aged to assist in the production of food to 
meet world needs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. BARTLETT introduced a bill (H. R. 
5586) for the relief of Moses J. Cruikshank, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1623. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 100 
Pennsylvania Railroad employees, in support 
of House bill 1737, the Railroad Pension Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


1624. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of county commissioners of Essex 
County, Mass., in favor of legislation to pro- 
vide payment of benefits under the unem- 
ployment security law to veterans of World 
War II who are unemployec by reason of 
stoppage of work which exists because of 
labor disputes in factories; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1625. By Mr HOPE: Petition of Mrs. B. C. 
Unruh and other citizens of Barton County, 
Kans.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1626. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of County 
Fairs, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to request for adoption 
of legislation exempting from the Federal 
amusement tax all admissions charged to 
fairs operated by nonprofit corporations or- 
ganized for the promotion of agriculture, 
horticulture, and domestic science and re- 
pealing the legislation which now imposes a 
tax on such admissions; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1627. Also, petition of the city of Lorain, 
State of Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to retaining 
Federal control of the United States Employ- 
ment Service offices; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1628. Also, petition of Reno Detachment, 
Marine Corps League, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
their unanimous opposition to the War De- 
partment merger plan of the services; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1629. Also, petition of several citizens of 
New York, petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to the United States 
Congress defeating proposals for peacetime 
compulsory military training and seeking in- 
stead an international agreement to abolish 
conscription everywhere; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
TvuESDAY, Feprvary 26, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Buford L. Nichols, of San Marcos, 
Tex., missionary to China under the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board, 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we bow in hum- 
ble gratitude for Thy grace and guidance 
in war and peace. For all the good that 
is in us, nationally and individually, we 
give Thee thanks; for all the evils 
among us, we bow in deep contrition. 
We pray for our President, the Con- 
gress, and all those in leadership respon- 
sibility throughout the Nation, for our 
men and women in the armed forces, 
and for those planning the peace and 
chartering the UNO. May industrial 
discord and social unrest give place to 
harmony and peace in our midst. Guide 
us, O God, as we seek in these days to 
reconstruct our economy, reconvert our 
industry, redeploy our manpower, and 
readjust our thinking. As we feel our 
way in international cooperation, grant 
unto us a place of noble service and 
worthy influence. 

To that end, our Father, may Thy Holy 
Spirit permeate every area of our lives 
and Thy blessed truth dominate every 
phase of our thought. Grant us Thy 
pardon, purity, peace, and power. May 


the forces of righteousness ever find in’ 


our land the proper atmosphere and 
encouragement for growth and expan- 
sion. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
we pray. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
Gar day Friday, February 22, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On February 21, 1946: 

S. 1405. An act to authorize the President 
to retire certain officers and enlisted men of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes. 

On February 25, 1946: 

S.50. An act to permit settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, and of deceased commissioned of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service, without 
administration of estates. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. J. Buell Snyder, Jate a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 23, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S.323. An act for the relief of Thomas F. 
Gray; 

8.400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; 

S.548. An act for the relief of Felix 
Frederickson; 

8.683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl 
W. Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, 
individually; 

S.865. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Agnes J. Allberry; 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of John C. May 
and Eva Jenkins May; 

8.1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; 

8.1131. An act for the relief of Jess Hud- 
son; 

S.1400. An act for the relief of Robert 
R. Rowe, Jr.; 

S. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Phillips; 

S. 1588. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson; and 

S. 1618. An act to exempt the Navy De- 
partment from statutory prohibitions against 
the employment of noncitizens, and for 
other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES FILED DURING 
THE RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
22d instant, 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted on February 25, 1946: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H.R. 5458. A bill making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 990). 

By Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 991). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report stating all of the facts and pertinent 
provisions of law in the cases of 68 indi- 
viduals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months by the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service under authority 
vested in the Attorney General, together 
with a statement of the reason for such 
suspension (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Immigration. 
TRANSPORTATION FOR PERSONNEL OF NAVAL 

ESTABLISHMENT AND Navy CONTRACTORS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a summarized 
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report of adequate transportation to ang 
from their places of employment for per- 
sonnel attached to or employed by the naya) 
establishment and Navy contractors (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


ReEporT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the eleventh annual report 
of that Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
To APPOINT AND EMPLOY CERTAIN Retiazep 
OFFICERS 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting « 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to appoint and em- 
ploy retired officers without affecting their 
retired status, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
before the Senate petitions, etc., which 
were referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Claims: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to a bill pending 
in the Congress providing for the relief ot 
owners of gold mines affected by Federal 
regulation 


‘‘Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a bill introduced 
by Hon. Ciamr EncGie, Representative from 
California, being designated as bill H. R 
4393; and 

“Whereas said bill provides for reliei to the 
owners of gold mines which were closed or 
had their production curtailed during World 
War II as the result of the issuance of War 
Production Board Limitation Order No. L-208, 
and provides that said owners may file claims 
for damage to their mines caused by cessation 
or curtailment of operation; and 

“Whereas the gold-mining industry in the 
United States was largely shut down and 
rendered inoperative by reason of said Orde? 
No. L-208, and very little mining of gold was 
carried on in the mines of the country du- 
ing the period of said war; and 

“Whereas owing to the disuse of many ° 
said mines and the period of time during 
which they have remained closed, a grea‘ 
many have become partially filled with water, 
and numerous cave-ins have restfited, and 
they have generally deteriorated to such ex- 
tent that operation is impossible until es- 
tensive repair and rehabilitation work is per- 
formed; and 

“Whereas the general rehabilitation 
many gold mines will be so costly as to De 
prohibitive for the owners thereof and finan- 
cial relief is necessary for this purpose; 22d 

“Whereas for several generations the mn- 
ing of gold has been one of our foremost '- 
dustries in California and other Weste!™ 
States, contributing to the income and we!- 
fare of the people, and being the most impor 
tant source of income for many communi- 
ties. The product of these mines serves « 
very useful purpose in our industrial syste’ 
and is necessary in a wide variety of busi- 
nesses and crafts. The permanent disuse 
such mines would adversely affect the e°- 
nomic well-being of the State and the cou!- 
try as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, Tha’ ‘** 
Legislature of the State of California respe\* 
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fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
states to provide relief for owners of gold 
mines which were damaged by the disuse re- 
sulting from the issuance of Regulation No. 
1-208, by the enactment into law of said bill 
H.R 4393; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Secretary of Labor, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the United States 
Conciliation Service, relative to the settle- 
ment of a jurisdictional labor dispute be- 
tween the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, 
and Allied Workers’ Union of America, and 
the American Federation of Labor Cannery 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with the Inter- 
national Teamsters’ Union 


“Whereas there exists a jurisdictional labor 
dispute between the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agri- 
cultural, and Allied Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica and the American Federation of Labor 
Cannery Workers’ Union, affiliated with the 
International Teamsters’ Union, which dis- 
pute has caused strikes and work stoppages 
in the food-processing industry throughout 
California and which dispute threatens to 
cause further strikes and disputes in the 
food-processing industry; and 

“Whereas no issue of wages, hours, or 
working conditions is involved in the dis- 
pute; and 

“Whereas the members of these two con- 
tending unions supply the labor necessary 
for the processing and packing of California 
fruit and vegetables crops; and 

“Whereas the State of California produces 
an annual fruit and vegetable pack of more 
than 1,000,000,000 cans of fruits and vege- 
tables; and 

“Whereas continued high preduction is 
vital and essential to meet world food short- 
ages; and 

“Whereas unless this jurisdictional labor 
dispute is settled in the immediate future 
it may endanger the food supply of the entire 
Nation and may result in irreparable loss to 
consumers, workers, growers, and processors 
alike not only in California or in the Nation, 
= throughout the entire world: Now, there- 
ore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Secretary of Labor, the National Labor Rela- 
tons Board, and the United States Concilia- 
tion Service be, and they are hereby, respect- 
fully memorialized and requested to take all 
hecessary steps immediately to settle the 
jurisdictional labor dispute now existing be- 
tween the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, 
and Allied Workers’ Union of America, and 
‘he American Federation of Labor Cannery 
Workers’ Union, affiliated with the Interna- 
“onal Teamsters’ Union, to the end that the 
“anger of irreparable loss to the growers, 
packers, workers, and consumers of this Na- 
‘on and the world may be averted; and be it 
4urcner 
_ Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
Shall transmit copies of this resolution to the 

aent pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
-ntatives, each Senator and Representative 
a California in the Congress of the United 
aa to Paul M. Herzog, Chairman of the 
~ tional Labor Relations Board, and to Edgar 
L. Warren, Director of the United States Con- 
Cation Service.” 


A j int resolution of the Legislature of the 
Bl ‘ California to the Committee on 


nr 






mry 
@ 3 


~~” 
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“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to amendment and 
extension of the Federal Social Security Act 
in respect to public assistance 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has, in the Social Security Act, provided for 
grants-in-aid to the States for public assist- 
ance to needy persons on a categorical basis, 
including therein grants for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and to dependent 
children, and grants for other limited and 
Specific purposes, but the categories do not 
cover the entire field of persons in need of 
public assistance, and no Federal provision 
for assistance is made in respect to residual 
categories; and 

“Whereas major improvements in the pro- 
vision and administration of public assist- 
ance within the past 10 years in respect to 
standards and amounts of aid have been 
made only in those fields in which the 
States have received Federal assistance, and 
which have been administered under the 
guidance and supervision of the Federal 
Social Security Board; and 

“Whereas it is only in those fields in which 
State-wide uniformity has been achieved in 
respect to budgetary standards, application 
of rules of eligibility, rights of appeal, and 
like matters: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Con- 
gress and President of the United States are 
hereby memorialized and urged to enact 
such legislation as may be necessary to pro- 
vide Federal assistance for, and to bring 
within the scope of the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Board, the entire field of public assistance 
to the needy, including assistance and main- 
tenance for general hospitals, general relief, 
and aid to the deaf, physically handicapped 
and other categories of needy persons not 
presently receiving aid, on an equal matching 
basis with States and other political subdi- 
visions, and to liberalize the provisions for 
assistance to categories of persons to whom 
aid now is provided so that the Federal assist- 
ance will amount to at least one-half of the 
aid provided, in all instances where the 
Federal assistance is now provided in a lesser 
amount; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Presiding Officer of each of the 
Houses of Congress, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


Two resolutions of the Assembly of the 
Stata of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Resolution 86 


“Resolution relating to development of Alas- 
ka and amendment of Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, extending benefits 
to veterans for Alaska homesteads 


“Whereas Alaska is the approximate air- 
way center of this continent to capitals of 
Europe and Asia; and 

“Whereas the rapid development of world- 
wide air travel is accentuating its strategic 
position for national defense and commercial 
transportation; and 

“Whereas it has vast natural resources to 
replace some of those depleted in the United 
States during the war; and 

“Whereas only a few thousand acres are 
actually under cultivation contrasted with 
more than 1,000,000 acres suitable for farm- 
ing and livestock raising; and 

“Whereas it is the conviction of this As- 
sembly that Alaska should be developed at 
the earliest possible date: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State 
of California, That the Assembly of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate 
moneys necessary to build highways, harbors, 
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railroads, and other facilities to develop the 
territory of Alaska; and be it further 

“Resolved, That to provide employment for 
war veterans and encourage the migration to 
and development of Alaska, the Congress is 
urged to amend the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
menteAct of 1944, as amended, to allow vet- 
erans of World War II, in lieu of receiving 
educational benefits under said act, to receive 
benefits in the same amounts for use in de- 
velopment of lands homesteaded by such 
veterans in the Territory of Alaska; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


“House Resolution 100 


“Resolution relative to relaxation of social- 
security restrictions to permit recipients 
of aid to the aged to assist in the produc- 
tion of food to meet world needs 


“Whereas there exists throughout the 
world a shortage of food so severe as to 
threaten widespread famine and starvation 
in many extensive and different areas; and 

“Whereas the United States has adopted 
the policy of exerting every effort to make 
its resources for the production of food 
available to the persons in such areas, and 
the officials of the Government of the United 
States have urged farmers to increase their 
production of agricultural products suitable 
for use as human food, and have taken other 
measures to insure the maximum production 
of food and the maximum utilization of agri- 
cultural products as food; and 

“Whereas the present provisions of title 1 
of the Federal Social Security Act discourage 
recipients of old-age security aid from engag- 
ing in agricultural labor and other activities 
in connection with the production and proc- 
essing of food; and 

“Whereas the relaxation of the Social Secu- 
rity Act effected by subdivision (f) of sec- 
tion 5 of the Farm Labor Supply Appropria- 
tion Act of 1944 (Public Law 229) is not 
sufficiently extensive to encourage recipients 
of aged aid to use their best efforts in assist- 
ing in meeting the world-wide shortage of 
food: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States and the Federal Social Security Board 
are hereby requested to make such changes 
in the provisions and interpretation of the 
Federal Social Security Act as will permit 
recipients of aid to the aged to engage in 
the production and processing of food to 
meet the present desperate world need with- 
out thereby suffering any loss of or disquali- 
fication for the aid they would otherwise 
receive; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officers of both Houses 
of Congress, to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Federal Social Se- 
curity Board.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 4 
“Joint resolution relative to Federal legisla- 
tion granting terminal furloughs and leaves 
to enlisted personnel of the armed forces of 
the United States 


“Whereas enlisted personnel of the military 
and naval service of the United States receive 
by regulation certain furloughs and leaves 
annually; and 
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“Whereas, due to the demands of combat 
service, the pressure or work in some non- 
combat areas, and the very great shortage of 
ships and rail transportation facilities, many 
enlisted personnel have of necessity been de- 
nied furlough and ieave time accrued to them 
in the course of service and which has been 
lost to them under the rule that annual fur- 
loughs and leaves for enlisted personnel are 
not cumulative from year to year; and 

“Whereas annual leaves to commissioned 
personnel are cumulative from year to year; 
and 

“Whereas terminal leaves have been grant- 
ed to commissioned personnel as an adjust- 
ment for earned leave denied them by the 
exigencies of wartime service; and 

“Whereas this has resulted in a situation 
inequitable to the enlisted personnel of the 
armed services: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of California urges the elected 
Representatives of the people of California 
in the National Congress to support Federal 
legislation granting terminal furloughs and 
leaves to enlisted personnel on the same basis 
that terminal leave for commissioned per- 
sonnel] is granted, with the further provision, 
applicable to all enlisted personnel dis- 
charged since December 7, 1941, that a cash 
payment be made to discharged enlisted per- 
sonnel for furlough or leave time earned but 
denied to them by the demands of duty and 
forfeited at time of discharge; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs: 

“Resolution petitioning the Senate of the 
United States to confirm the appointment 
of Judge William Hastie as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands 
“Whereas President Truman has issued and 

sent to the Senate the nomination of William 

Henry Hastie to be Governor of the Virgin 

Islands of the United States; and 
“Whereas the people of the Virgin Islands 

are confident that William Hastie, judging 
from his ability, experience, and knowledge 
of local affairs, is fully and eminently quali- 
fied to efficiently perform the functions of 
this important office; and 

“Whereas the experience of the people of 
the Virgin Islands with respect to William 
Hastie during his incumbency in these 
islands as judge of the Federal district court 
shows conclusively that he is an ardent 
worker for the advancement of sound, pro- 
gressive, democratic government, based on the 
ideals arising out of the American concept of 
democracy; and 

“Whereas we feel this nomination of the 
President and its confirmation by the Senate 
would bring to the Government of the Virgin 
Islands an officeholder that would do much 
to enhance the relationship of the Republic 
and these Virgin Islands: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Virgin Islands in session assembled, That 
the Senate of the United States, in consider- 
ation of the premises hereinbefore set forth, 
be and is hereby respectfully petitioned and 
urged to confirm the Presidential appoint- 
ment of William Hastie as Governor of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the honorable the President of the Senate, 
and that copies thereof be transmitted to His 
Excellency, the President of the United States, 
and the honorable the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Acting Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and Judge William Henry Hastie.” 
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A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Grand Forks, N. Dak., favor- 
ing an appropriation by the Congress for 
the construction of the Bald Hill Reservoir 
on Sheyenne River, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Erickson, of Chicago, M11., 
remonstrating against the enactment of the 
so-called Case antistrike bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the tenth annual 
convention of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, at Grand Rapids, Mich., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing 
a@ permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Committee; ordered to lie on the table. 


MINIMUM WAGE—TELEGRAM FROM HAYS 
(KANS.) FLOUR MILLS AND WHEAT- 
LAND ELEVATORS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the REcorp a telegram from D. B. Simp- 
son, district manager, the Hays City 
Flour Mills and the Wheatland Eleva- 
tors, Hays, Kans., relating to Senate bill 
1349, providing a 65-cent minimum 
wage. This bill will soon be before the 
Senate for consideration, and I invite 
attention to the appeal made by this or- 
ganization and other flour mills in my 
section of the country. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Hays, KAns., February 20, 1946. 
ARTFUR CAPPER, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Minimum wage bill S. 1349 as approved by 
Senate Labor Committee should be confined 
to a 65-cent minimum and no effort made 
at this time to forecast conditions which 
will be pertinent 2 and 4 years hence. We 
are not fully advised of proposed extended 
coverage but by all means recommend that 
area of production employees who are re- 
quired to deal with producers at all hours of 
day should continue exempt. In addition 
section 13-A should exempt any individual 
whose employment requires him to assume 
complete charge of plant or department 
thereof during his shift and who supervises 
other employees. This exemption was in- 
tended when act originally passed but admin- 
istrator’s definition of executive employee 
s0 narrow in its application to such small 
plans as curs that it leaves under coverage 
supervisory employees who are in complete 
charge of the plant on night shift. 

D. B. Stimpson, 


District Manager, the Hays City 
Flour Millis and the Wheatland 
Elevators. 


STRIPPER OIL FIELDS OF KANSAS—LET- 
TER AND RESOLUTION FROM INDE- 
PENDENCE (KANS.) CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Charles Spencer, 
secretary, Independence Chamber of 
Commerce, Independence, Kans., to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by 
that chamber, urging the continuation 
of the stripper oil well subsidies to keep 
these small wells in production. 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I want to say that this is one kind of a 
subsidy that may be justified, in the in- 
terest of oil production and of conserva- 
tion of petroleum, which is a valuable 
national resource. The subsidy on 
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stripper-well production of petroleyn 
will enable these wells to keep in prodye. 
tion and prevent waste. The subsidy fo; 
this purpose is an entirely differen; 
proposition from an across-the-boar, 
subsidy for oil production, to which | 
would be unalterably opposed. It wij 
not affect the price of crude oil, nor o; 
any petroleum products. 

I ask that the letter from Mr. Spencer 
and the attached resolution from the 
Independence Chamber of Commerce hp 
printed in the Recorp and then referreg 
to the Committee on Banking and Cw. 
rency. 

There being no objection, the lette, 
and resolution were received, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur. 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Independence, Kans., February 20, 1946. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 

United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The board of directors of 
the Independence Chamber of Commerce to- 
day adopted the enclosed resolution in reja- 
tion to the welfare of the stripper oil fields 
of Kansas. You will understand that when 
flush production has passed in any field i 
then goes into the category of stripper pro- 
duction. Montgomery County and a very 
large section of southeast Kansas is entirely 
stripper territory, and has been for the 
past 20 years. However, it is definitely known 
that through secondary recovery methods 
and a reasonable price these wells will even- 
tually produce twice as much oil over » 
period of years as they did through the flush 
production time. This fs largerly true 
other oil sections of Kansas. This situation 
is recognized now through a Federal! subsid 
of 15 to 35 cents a barrel in this terri- 
tory, but this subsidy is to expire in June 
unless it is extended by legislation. We hope 
you will give this resolution consideration, 
and if you are not fully acquainted with its 
possible merit that you will make an effort 
to understand the problem as it concerns 
Kansas, so that you will be able to act with 
definite and well-founded conclusions whe 
the subject comes up for consideration & 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SPINCER, 
Secretary. 

Whereas Montgomery County has for ¢! 
years been an important oil-producing ere 
and has proven productive areas exceedin: 
40,000 acres; and 

Whereas oil has been a principal soure 
of taxable revenue in Kansas for many ye" 
from which funds have been derived wu 
which to build roads and maintain schools 
and 

Whereas many thousands of men are em 
ployed throughout the United States, an 
over 500 in Montgomery County in comet: 
tion with lease work and the actual produc: 
ing of oil from small (stripper) wells whic! 
produce a large percentage of all oi] product 
in the Nation and which, if abandoned, wou 
leave in the ground, never to be recoveret 
approximately 5,000,000,000 barrels of oil re? 
resenting about 25 percent of our know? 
reserves; and 

Whereas during the recent war a cons 
vation payment (sometimes called subsid) 
was granted by the Government to the pi 
ducers of small wells in order to prevent “* 
abandonment of these wells most of whl 
were being operated at a loss because of 
creased costs of production, which paym” 
today represents in most cases the differ: 
ence between a loss and a small profit © 
the operator; and 
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Whereas the conservation payment, unless 
extended by act of Congress, expires June 30, 
1946, and, if permitted to expire, will mean 
not only ruin to many small operators but 
a great loss to the royalty owners and great 
damage to the State from loss of taxable in- 
come as well as unnecessarily depleting our 
oil reserves at a time when we should be 
doing everything possible to preserve and 
utilize our known reserves; and 

Whereas as an inducement to encourage 
secondary recovery methods for the purpose 
of recovering every barrel of oil possible from 
any well before it is abandoned, and for the 
purpose of doing justice to an industry which 
loyally supported our Government in its 
conservation program during the war, and 
through whose efforts enough oil was pro- 
duced and sold below the cost of replace- 
ment to defeat our enemies months or even 
years sooner than otherwise would have been 
possible, and in order to prevent wholesale 
abandonment of wells and cause hundreds 
of thousands of workers and their families 
needless hardships by being thrown out of 
work, and as premature abandonment of 
these wells will cause a great loss to this 
county and State through the loss of a tax- 
able resource; and 

Whereas all these disastrous consequences 
can be avoided by an act of Congress mak- 
ing the conservation payment permanent: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Independence Chamber of 
Commerce in meeting assembled this the 
19th day of February 1946, That each Senator 
and Representative in Washington from 
Kansas be urged to, as soon as possible, sup- 
port and work for the passage of such legis- 
lation as Will make the conservation oil pay- 
ment a permanent price differential, with 
the proviso that any such payment shall be 
computed on a percentage of the posted price 
for crude oil in the area where the wells 
are located. Each day about 250,000 barrels 
of reserves are being lost by premature 
abandonment. This loss must be stopped by 
the earliest possible legislative action. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.J.Res.141. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim April 19, 1946, 
as Students and Teachers Day in com- 
memoration of their contributions in help- 
ing to bring about victory in the present 
war; without amendment (Rept. No. 992). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Education and Ibor: 

S. 1298. A bill to establish an office of 
Under Secretary of Labor, and three offices 
of Assistant Secretary of Labor, and to abol- 
ish the existing office of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and the existing office of Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 993). 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S.1841. A bill to amcnd an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
Cefine the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 8, 1921. as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 994); and 

H.R. 5060. A bill to amend section 1 of the 

ct entitled “An act to fix the salaries of offi- 
cers and members of the Metropolitan Police 
‘orce, the United States Park Police force, 

‘nd the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 995). 
st By Mr. HUFFMAN, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

H.R. 4283. A bill to require parking facil- 
for the persons employed in Federal 
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office buildings in the District of Columbia; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 996). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUFFEY: 

S. 1859. A bill to provide basic authority 
for the performance of certain functions and 
activities of the Bureau of Mines; and 

S. 7860. A bill to reenact and amend the 
Organic Act of the United States Geological 
Survey by incorporating therein substantive 
provisions confirming the exercise of long- 
continued duties and functions and by defin- 
ing their geographic scope; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S.1861. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Naka Matsukata Rawsthorne; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1862. A bill to repeal section 1548 Revised 
Statutes (34 U. S. C. 592); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma; 

8. 1863. A bill to provide for the protection 
of forests against destructive insects and dis- 
eases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah 

S. 1864. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to ear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim or claims of 
the Aleutian Livestock Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: 

S. 1865. A bill directing the Secretary of 
Commerce, throuzh the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, to make a survey of physically handi- 
capped citizens; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 1866. A bill to incorporate the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1867. A bill providing for the retirement 
of public-school teacher: in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado introduced 
Senate bill 1868, to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to appoint and employ re- 
tired officers without affecting their retired 
status, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance and 
appears under a separate heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO APPOINT AND EMPLOY 
CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. or Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the Veterans’ Administration to 
appoint and employ retired officers with- 
out affecting their retired status, and for 
other purposes, and request that the bill 
together with a copy of a 'etter from Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, addressed to the President 
of the Senate, dated February 26, 1946, be 
printed in the Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, together with the letter, 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1868) to authorize the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to appoint and 
employ retired officers without affecting 
their retired status, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
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and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
section 2 cf the act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 
205), as amended (5 U.S. C. 62), or section 
6 of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), 
as amended (5 U.S. C. 58, 59), the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may appoint to, 
and employ in, any civilian office or position 
in the Veterans’ Administration, and pay 
any retired commissioned officer, or retired 
warrant officer, of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. The retired 
status, office, rank, and grade of retired com- 
missioned officers, or retired warrant officers, 
SO appointed or employed and, except as 
provided in section 212 of the act of June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 406), as amended (5 U.S. C. 
59a), any emolument, perquisite, right, privi- 
lege, or benefit incident to or arising out of 
any such status, office, rank, or grade, shall 
be in no way affected by reason of such ap- 
pointment to or employment in, or by reason 
of service in, or acceptance or holding of, any 
civilian office or position in the Veterans’ 
Administration or the receipt of the pay 
thereof. 


The letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 26, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Sir: There is enclosed a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to appoint and employ re- 
tired officers without affecting their retired 
status, and for other purposes,” with the re- 
quest that the same be introduced and con- 
sidered for enactment as soon as possible. 

The purpose of the proposed measure is to 
enable the Veterans’ Administration to se- 
cure the services of a number of outstanding 
physicians, executives, and hospital mana- 
gers, who have had highly specialized train- 
ing and experience in the management of 
hospitals and offices and who are urgently 
needed in the expanding organization of 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide ade- 
quate care for World War II veterans, par- 
ticularly those having service-incurred dis- 
abilities or who are entitled to benefits under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended. A number of such persons are 
retired officers of the military or naval forces 
of the United States and it is not possible 
for the Veterans’ Administration to secure 
the services of certain of such officers under 
existing laws. Others, whose service will be 
needed, contemplate early retirement. 

Under the provisions of the proposed bill, 
any retired officer could accept employment 
in the Veterans’ Administration and receive 











































position, except as provided by section 212 of 
the act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 59a), without affecting 
his status as a retired commissioned officer 
or retired warrant officer. 

The laws which affect the employment of 
certain retired officers in civilian positions 
in the Government are section 2 of the act 
of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205) as amended 
(5 U. S. C. 62), section 6 of the act of May 
10, 1916 (39 Stat. 120), as amended, and sec- 
tion 212 of the act of June 30, 1942 (47 Stat. 
406), as amended (5 U. S.C. 59a). Section 2 
of the act of July 31, 1894 (23 Stat. 205), as 
amended reads: 

“No person who holds an office the salary 
or annual compensation attached to which 
amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be ap- 
pointed to or hold any other office to which 
compensation is attached unless specially 
authorized thereto by law; but this shall not 
apply to retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard whenever they 
may be elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office 
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by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Retired enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard retired 
for any cause, and retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
who have been retired for injuries received in 
battle or for injuries or incapacity incurred 
in line of duty shall not, within the mean- 
ing of this section, be construed to hold or 
to have held an office during such retire- 
ment” (5 U. S. C. 62). 

Section 6 of the act of May 10, 1916 (39 
Stat. 120), as amended, reads: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by law, no money appropriated by any act 
shall be available for payment to any person 
receiving more than one salary when the 
combined amount of said salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum” (5 U.S. C. 58). 

“Section 58 of this title shall not apply to 
retired officers or enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or to 
officers and enlisted men of the organized 
militia and naval militia in the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia” (5 
U. S. C. 59). 

Section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932 (47 
Stat. 406), as amended, reads: 

“(a) After June 30, 1932, no person hold- 
ing a civilian office or position, appointive 
or elective, under the United Government 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia or under any corporation, the 
majority of the stock of which is owned by 
the United States, shall be entitled, during 
the period of such incumbency, to retired 
pay from the United States for or on account 
of services as a commissioned officer in any 
of the services mentioned in title 37, at a 
rate in excess of an amount which when 
combined with the annual rate of compen- 
sation from such civilian office or position, 
makes the total rate from both sources more 
than $3,000; and when the retired pay 
amounts to or exceeds the rate of $3,000 per 
annum such person shall be entitled to the 
pay of the civilian office or position or the 
retired pay, whichever he may elect. As used 
in this section, the term ‘retired pay’ shall 
be construed to include credits for all serv- 
ice that lawfully may enter into the compu- 
tation thereof. 

“(b) This section shall not apply to any 
person whose retired pay, plus civilian pay, 
amounts to less than $3,000: Provided, That 
this section shall not apply to regular or 
emergency commissioned officers retired for 
disability incurred in combat with an enemy 
of the United States or for disabilities re- 
sulting from an explosion of an instru- 
mentality of war in line of duty during an 
enlistment or employment as provided in 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, para- 
graph I” (5 U. S. C. 59 (a), (b)). 

The proposed legislation will remove the 
restriction on appointment to positions in 
the Veterans’ Administration as to certain 
retired officers not exempt from the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the act of July 31, 1894, 
as amended (5 U. 8S. C. 62), but the provi- 
sions of section 212 of the act of June 30, 
1932, as amended (5 U.S. C. 59a), would ap- 
ply to persons not exempt therefrom by the 
terms thereof, appointed as a result of the 
proposed legislation, so as to prohibit re- 
ceipt of a combined amount of retired pay 
and civilian pay in excess of a rate of $3,000 
per year, while permitting such persons to 
receive either the full amount of their re- 
tired pay or the full amount of their civilian 
pay if the retired pay amounts to or exceeds 
the rate of $3,000 per annum. The proposed 
legislation will exempt retired officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public Health 
Service when appointed and employed by 
the Veterans’ Administration from the ap- 
plication of section 6 of the act of May 10, 
1916, as amended (5 U.S. C. 58). 

The need of immediate increase in per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington and in the field makes it im- 
perative to secure the services of experienced 
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and qualified personnel, if the laws provid- 
ing benefits for veterans, particularly vet- 
erans of World War II, are to be adequately 
and promptly administered. Several of those 
best qualified at this time are on the re- 
tired rolls of the Army or the Navy or may 
soon assume that status. 

Because of the restrictions under existing 
law, it will not be possible to secure the 
services of certain highly trained persons 
who, while in the armed forces during the 
war, demonstrated outstanding ability to 
handle large problems similar to those which 
now confront the Veterans’ Administration. 
During the critical period which will con- 
tinue for a number of years, the Veterans’ 
Administration will be definitely handi- 
capped if it is unable to utilize the services 
of such persons, who, under existing law, 
upon retirement may accept private employ- 
ment without limitation. 

It will be noted that under the act of July 
31, 1894, as amended, heretofore cited, cer- 
tain officers retired for disability are exempt 
from the restrictions therein contained. The 
considerations which justify exemption in 
the case of those retired for disability would 
appear to justify the proposed legislation to 
exempt other retired officers, particularly as 
the authorization for such exemption will be 
exercised only in a limited number of cases 
where there can be no question of the ability 
of the individual to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of the particular position. 

In order that the Veterans’ Administration 
may not be unnecessarily delayed in expand- 
ing its organization to serve World War II 
veterans, it is requested that the proposed 
measure receive prompt consideration. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion by that office to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, United States Army, Ad- 
ministrator. 


TERMINAL FURLOUGHS WITH PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES TO ENLISTED MEN— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 721) to provide for grant- 
ing terminal furloughs with full pay and 
allowances to enlisted men upon separa- 
tion from service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


PRESERVATION OF TECHNICAL AND 
ECONOMIC RECORDS OF DOMESTIC 
SOURCES OF ORES OF METALS AND 
MINERALS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1575) to insure the pres- 
ervation of technical and economic rec- 
ords of domestic sources of ores of 
metals and minerals, which was referred 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining 
and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF PEARL HARBOR AT- 
TACK—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 
56), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee To Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the limit of 
expenditures authorized by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
for the investigation of the Pearl Harbor at- 
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tack, be, and the same is hereby, increase 
by an additional $25,000, one-half of saiq 
amount to be paid from the contingent fung 
of the Senate and one-half from the con. 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 


Mr. -MAYBANK_ subsequently said: 
Mr. President, from the Committee Tp 
Audit and Control the Contingent rx. 
penses of the Senate, I report favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, submitted today by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkuey], 
and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. | 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OP 
PARTS 1 AND 2 OF HEARINGS BEFORE 
‘SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC EN. 
ERGY 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 232), which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and empowered to have printed for its 
use 2,000 additional copies of parts 1 and 
2 of the hearings held before the said spe- 
cial committee during the first session, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, relative to atomic 
energy. 

AMENDMENT OF PAY READJUSTMENT ACT 

OF 1942 RELATING TO FLYING Pay, 

PARACHUTE PAY, ETC. . 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
the Rescissions Act recently passed and 
more recently signed by the President 
there was a joint recommendation for 
revision of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended, including but not re- 
stricted to recomiueudations with re- 
spect to increases authorized for fiving 
pay, parachute pay, glider pay, subma- 
rine pay, and similar special pay allow- 
ances. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy were required to 
report to the Senate concerning those 
matters. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD, first, a joint letter of February 
26 from the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Forrestal, and the Secretary of War, 
Judge Patterson, and secondly a copy of 
a proposed bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, and 
for other purposes. I request that the 
letter and proposed bill be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and proposed bill vere referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and 0!- 
dered to be printed in the Reconp, 4s 
follows: 

Fepruary 26, 1946 
Hon. KENNETH mMIcKELLAR, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: In response to direc- 
tive of the Congress which was included 
the First Supplemental Surplus Appropris- 
tion Rescission Act of 1946 directing the Sec 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Nev) 
to submit to Congress on or before Janus'y 
$, 1946 (subsequently changed to February 5, 
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1946), a jolut recommendation “for revision 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, including but not restricted to rec- 
ommendations with respect to increases au- 
thorized for flying pay, parachute pay, glider 
pay, submarine pay, and similar special pay 
and allowances,” the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy herewith transmit 
to you their recommendations. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy recommend that the pay and the 
money allowances for subsistence and for 
rental of quarters of all persons in all the 
services mentioned in the title of the men- 
tioned act be increased in the amount of 20 
yercent. Analytical economic studies con- 
queted at the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy were made 
in order to facilitate the making of proper 
recommendations relative to this matter. 
Based upon this study, there is inclosed a 
draft of bill which the Seczetary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy recommend be 
enacted into law for the purpose of imple- 
menting the foregoing. 

After long and careful consideration, the 
Secretary of War anu the Secretary of the 
Navy recommend that no changes be made 
with respect to increases in pay authorized 
for fying pay, »arachute pay, glider pay, and 
submarine pay (or similar special pay and 
allowances). However, in recognition of the 
fact that all personnel of the services are 
now required to fly i connection with their 
oficial duties, a further recommendation is 
made that any personne: not in flying status 
who dies as a result of an aircraft accident 
which occurs at a time when such person is 
under orders or aui.orization of competent 
authority to engage in flights in military or 
naval aircraft that there shall be paid on 
account of such death a gratuity in the 
amount of $10,000. 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and officers of all of the services 
will be available to testify fully explaining 
the basis of the foregoing recommendations. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy consider it appropriate to note 
that the heads of the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey unani- 
mously concur in the foregoing recom- 
mendations. 

Cost of proposed legislation is estimated 
to be $28,185,098 per 100,000 personnel per 


Respectfully, 
RoeerT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





A bill to amend the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, as amended, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Pay Read- 

Justment Act of 1942, as amended, is hereby 

further amended— 

(a) By inserting in Meu of each amount 
of pay specified in the second paragraph of 
section 1, in the first paragraph of section 
‘, In the second and third paragraphs of 
‘ection 8, in the first paragraph of section 
9, and in section 17, an amount 20 percent 
‘nN excess of the amount now so specified; 
,(b) By increasing by 20 percent the value 
. Subsistence allowance specified in 
Section 5; 

(c) By increasing by 20 percent each 

‘mount of money allowance for rental of 

quarters specified in the second and third 

paragraphs of section 6; and 

(d) By repealing the final paragraph of 

Section 8, 


/ Src. 2. The increases in pay and allow- 
»Les Specified by section 1 of this act shall 
“© épplicable to all persons whose pay and/or 
~OWances are governed by, or by reference 
‘0, those sections of the Pay Readjustment 
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Act of 1942, as amended, which are specified 
by section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of section 1 and 
section 2 of this act shall become effective 
on the first day of second calendar month 
following its enactment, and no increase in 
pay or allowances for any period prior 
thereto shall accrue by reason of the en- 
actment of this act. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any member of the Army 
of the United States, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, or any component of such serv- 
ices, or any commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey or Public Health Serv- 
ice, whether cr not on active duty, who is 
not entitled to receive increased pay as pro- 
vided in section 18 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368), as amended, dies 
as a result of an aircraft accident which oc- 
curs at a time when such person is under 
orders or authorization of competent author- 
ity to engage in aerial flight, and when such 
person is acting pursuant to, in furtherance 
of, or in connection with, such orders or 
authorization, there shall be paid on account 
of such death of each such person a gratuity 
in the amount of $10,000, which shall be in 
addition to all other sums of money, the pay- 
ment of which is authorized by law: Pro- 
vided, however, That said gratuity shall also 
be paid on account of such death of any such 
person who has been placed in an active duty 
status or a training duty status for a period 
of less than 30 days whether or not such per- 
son is entitled to receive increased pay as 
provided in section 18 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368), as amended: 
And provided further, That no gratuity shall 
be paid in any case where the decedent’s 
death results from the decedent’s own mis- 
conduct: And provided further, That an air- 
craft accident shall be construed to mean an 
accident in which any such person, whether 
or not on active duty, dies, or is killed, while 
an occupant of a military or naval aircraft, 
or as the result of jumping from, being 
thrown from, or being struck by, military or 
naval aircraft or any part or auxilitary there- 
of, or as the result of disease, injury, ex- 
posure, starvation, thirst, or drowning, re- 
sulting from the abandonment of military 
or naval aircraft, or in which appropriate 
medical authority of the mentioned services 
attests that death resulted from participation 
in duly ordered or authorized aerial flight. 
Such gratuity shall be paid as follows: (a) 
in the case of the death of a member of the 
Army of the United States or of a commis- 
sioned officer of the Public Health Service, 
to the person or persons to whom the death 
gratuity is payable under the provisions of 
the Act of December 17, 1919 (41 Stat. 367), 
as amended; (b) in the case of the death of 
a member of the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, or of a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, to the person or 
persons to whom the death gratuity is pay- 
able under the provisions of the Act of June 
4, 1920 (41 Stat. 824), as amended; (c) in 
the case of the death of a member of any 
component of the services mentioned in (a) 
above, on account of whose death a death 
\gratuity is not payable under existing law, 
to the classes of persons, including depend- 
ent relatives, specified to be recipients of the 
death gratuity by the Act of December 17, 
1919 (41 Stat. 367), as amended, and in the 
manner and order therein provided, without 
regard, however, to the designation of a de- 
pendent relative; and (d) in the case of the 
death of a member of any component of the 
services mentioned in (b), above, on account 
of whose death a death gratuity is not pay- 
able under existing law, to the classes of per- 
sons, including dependent relatives, specified 
to be recipients of the death gratuity by the 
Act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 824), as amended, 
and in the manner and order therein pro- 
vided, without regard, however, to the desig- 
nation of a dependent relative. The gratuity 
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herein provided shall be paid from funds ap- 
propriated for the payment of pay, wages 
and/or salaries by the department, service or 
agency having jurisdiction over the deceased 
person. The provisions of this section shall 
be administered by the head of the depart- 
ment, service or agency concerned under 
such regulations as the President shall pre- 
scribe. The term “military or naval air- 
craft” as herein used shall be deemed to in- 
clude, without being limited to, National 
Guard aircraft and aircraft duly authorized 
for use by personnel of the Army of the 
United States, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service, or any component of those 
services, but shall not be deemed to include 
commercially operated aircraft. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE—DEBATE BE- 
TWEEN SENATOR WILEY AND HERBERT 
S. THATCHER 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a debate on the 

subject Should Congress Restrict the Right 
to Strike? participated in by him and by 

Herbert S. Thatcher, associate counsel, Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, which appears in 

the Appendix. ]} 


SUGGESTION THAT APOSTLE ISLANDS BE 
MADE SEAT OF UNITED NATIONS 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an open letter to 
the United Nations Organization entitled 
“Why Not the Apostle Islands?” published 
in the Washburn (Wis.) Times of February 
21, 1946, which appears in the Appendix. |] 


TRIBUTE TO DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER BY SENATOR GUFFEY 

[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at a banquet in memory of 
the late Dr. George Washington Carver, held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., January 22, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FARMERS — EDITORIAL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA EVENING BUL- 
LETIN 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Pennsylvania’s Farmers” from the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of January 24, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


JEWISH RELIEF—ADDRESS BY BERNARD 
M. BARUCH 
[Mr. GEORGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
Jewish relief by Bernard M. Baruch delivered 
in New York February 25, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “School Lunches,” published in the 
Washington Post of February 23, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


DEFECTS IN ADMINISTRATION OF PRICE 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for not exceeding 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, OPA must 
go, or it must get some sense. Congress 
must not slip up on its obligation in this 
period. There appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of February 26 
a paid-for editorial by James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr. This editorial might well be 
read by all Americans, because, in my 
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opinion, it states the problem with which 
we are faced. The title of this editorial 
is The President’s Wage Price Policy 
Won’t Work, and under it are the fol- 
lowing subtitles: 


First. Past Government policy fostered 
dissension. 


Second. New policy differs little from 
old. 

Third. The danger of inflation is real. 

Fourth. Controls must be consistent 
and progressively relaxed. 

I indicated, Mr. President, that I 
agreed with the general philosophy of 
this editorial. Congress must take ap- 
propriate action to see that the extension 
asked for is not granted except upon such 
terms and conditions as will make sure 
that the power granted will be used with 
judgment and common sense. 

On January 19, 1946, I wrote to Mr. 
Chester Bowles who at that time was Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. I ask that my letter be placed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 19, 1946. 
Hon. CHESTER BowLEs, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bowtes: I am writing to you as 
one who regards the danger of inflation as 
the greatest single menace facing our coun- 
try today but I also believe that your agency 
has badly muddled the crucial job of pre- 
venting inflation. 

It is with the hope that you will effect some 
improvement in the present set-up that I am 
writing this communication to you. Unless 
you do effect such improvement, you will 
leave little alternative to Congress when it 
ponders its decisions regarding your future 
appropriations and the possible extension of 
price controls beyond June 30. 

To what do I object in your present set- 
up? My objections, based on personal ex- 
periences with OPA and on innumerable let- 
ters and telegrams which have come to me 
from my own and other States in addition 
to personal talks with our citizens, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The nature of your personnel: I believe 
that there is no single agency in the history 
of our country which has created so many 
czars out of pipsqueak juveniles who have no 
understanding of the functions of a public 
servant. I believe that your organization 
would profit by 50-percent reduction consist- 
ing of persons in authority who have never 
met a pay roll and by their replacement with 
unpaid industry men who know and believe 
in private enterprise. 

2. The nature of your organization: I be- 
lieve that your organization has needless 
layer upon layer of bureaucratic superstruc- 
ture. I see no apparent justification for 
your regional offices. I believe your local 
offices can be reduced 50 percent and still 
help do a constructive anti-inflation job. 

3. The nature of your public directives: I 
believe your regulations are confusing and 
confounding, filled with incomprehensible 
abstractions and verbosity. I believe that 
your directives can be vastly reduced, simpli- 
fied, and clarified. 

4. The nature of your enforcement: I be- 
lieve your gestapo-like tactics and hirelings 
have infuriated and provoked the American 
people, often to resort to black markets. 
Your enforcement staff an.! procedure should 
be ridded of such individuals and methods. 
It should be greatly reduced in numbers. 
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Such men as are assigned to it should have 
the fullest respect for the constitutional 
rights of the American citizen and faith in 
the inherent honesty and goodness of our 
people. 

5. The guiding policy of your administra- 
tion: I believe that your guiding policy is 
absolutely antithetical to the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. By forcing com- 
panies to operate at a loss or at a negligible 
profit, you have been responsible for the 
severe reduction of production—the great 
factor in preventing inflation. If you were 
to grant price increases in justifiable cases 
sufficient to encourage private enterprise to 
maximum production, the resultant Niagara 
of goods produced would be the greatest pos- 
sible anti-inflationary factor. 

There are other objectives which I have 
raised to OPA in the past—all presented, I 
affirm, in a spirit of constructive suggestions 
to help America be adequate to meet the 
inflation challenge. Such an objection has 
been my continued protest against the gross- 
ly unfair “Plymouth plus-Wisconsin minus” 
price ceilings on cheese which have penalized 
my own State, which produces more cheese 
than all other States combined, and cost our 
producers over $10,000,000 since its impo- 
sition. 

The square pegs who fill OPA’s round holes 
must be eliminated. The American people 
demand this—Congress demands it. 

This letter requires no response other than 
action which signifies improvements along 
the lines suggested. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. WILEY. There are six points in 
this editorial to which I said I agreed. 
I ask Mr. President, that the six points 
be now printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the six 
points were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


1. It must provide sufficient price relief to 
yield profits normal to high-level operation. 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly 
defined and geared to actual costs of opera- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 

3. OPA administrative procedures must 
be speeded up and streamlined, or the de- 
lays that characterized past administration 
will become intolerable. 

4. It must see that, once established, the 
new line is held as long as wartime controls 
are continued by enforcing restrictions on 
wages as well as prices. 

5. It must set an early date for the ter- 
mination of all wartime controls and provide 
for progressive and bold steps for decontrol 
to be taken before that date, as soon as pro- 
duction levels in any field are sufficiently 
high to restrain runaway prices. : 

6. It must proceed without delay to mar- 
shal fiscal and monetary policies to combat 
inflation, in order that price controls may be 
discarded at the earliest possible date. 

Unless Congress does this—and it will not 
be easy in an election year—we are headed 
for an explosion. It will come in one of two 
forms—either in a continuance of industrial 
strife, or in a rocketing inflationary boom 
that can only end in collapse and depression. 

James H. McGraw, Jr. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to comment briefly on two of the six 
points. 

1. It must provide sufficient price relief to 
yield profits normal to high-level operation. 

2. The basis for price relief must be clearly 
defined and geared to actual cost of opera- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. President, a very distinguished 
Member of the other House yesterday 
told of an incident which may be multi- 
plied throughout the country. He told 
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of the incident of 60 grocerymen who 
were haled before OPA because they had 
made a mistake of 1 cent in the price 
of certain chocolate. A certain brang 
of chocolate should have been sold at 12 
cents and another brand at 11 cents, but 
because of mistake, the prices were re. 
versed and the brand that should have 
sold at 12 cents was sold at 11 cents. 

The Gestapo agents of the OPA saiq 
to the 60 men—think of saying this jp 
free America—“If you will pay a $59 
fine for this mistake you can go free: 
otherwise you will be taken into the Fed. 
eral court; you will have to hire a lawyer, 
and it will cost you three or four hundred 
dollars.” 

That is one incident. I could speak of 
others. This was told me by a distin. 
guished Member of Congress from the 
South. 

Mr, President, this condition must 
stop. We do not authorize our servants 
to become masters or buccaneers; 
neither are they delegated to become 
Federal grafters or chiselers. OPA pub- 
lic servants, should use common sense 
and judgment—aid the harassed little 
businessman. 

Now I desire to call attention to what 
I think is the most serious condition that 
exists in the OPA—and it arises from an 
utter failure by OPA to appreciate a very 
simple proposition. Businesses in my 
State and throughout the Union which 
were manufacturing certain products for 
civilian use, all at once went into war 
production back in 1940 and 1941. In 
war production their prices went up, but 
they were manufacturing for the Gov- 
ernment, and the Government took care 
of the situation. Now they have been 
converted to peacetime production, and 
meanwhile the material that goes into 
peacetime production has risen from 25 
to 50 percent and wages have gone up 
from 25 to 50 percent. 

Yet time and again OPA has said, 
“You must produce this article which 
you produced in 1939, 1940, and 1941, at 
the same price at which you produced 
it in those years.” 

Mr. President, that is just foolishness, 
it is ignorance, if you please. The re- 
sult has been that one little manufac- 
turer in my State told me a few days 
ago that in December last his assets were 
$550,000, but that he has lost $50,000 a 
month ever since. He has asked for re- 
lief, but he cannot get it. 

Frankly, this is the situation: OPA 
must “go,” or Congress, when it extends 
it, must so provide that it cannot use 
these gestapo methods, and cannot im- 
pose upon the producers of this country 
the economic slavery that is evidenced 
in the case I have recited. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1946 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, ! de- 
sire at this time to have the Senate 
take up for consideration the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. I under- 
stand there are some Senators who would 
like to have it go over, and I am won- 
dering whether I can have unanimous 
consent to make it the unfinished bus'- 
ness, with the understanding that it wi! 
go over until tomorrow. I make that 
request. © 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the committee has been kind 
enough to speak to me about the mat- 
ter. I know of ne reason why the re- 
quest should not be acceded to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair). The clerk will state 
the bill by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. Ai bill (nm. R. 5458) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
the request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee clarified. I did not understand 





it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely desire to 
have the bill made the unfinished busi- 
ness, There are several Senators who 
want it to go over until tomorrow so that 
they may have additional time to look 
into it, and that is perfectly satisfactory 
to me. But I should like to have the 
bill made the unfinished business, and 
then let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? r 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will again be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CureF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5458) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have asked that 
the bill go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is perfectly satis- 
factory. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5458) making appropriation to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now ask that con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
VANDENBERG 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise to announce for the record that if I 
may be recognized tomorrow noon when 
the Senate meets, I should like to address 
the Senate in respect to the work of the 
United Nations at London, particularly 
~ relation to Soviet-American relation- 

IDS, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present Presiding Officer probably will 
hot be in the chair at the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may say to the 
Senator from Michigan that that will be 


entirely satisfactory to the President pro 
tempore, 


XCHI——102 
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ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF WILLIAM PF. CODY (BUFFALO 
BILL) 


Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor will withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, to- 
day, the 26th day of February, my home 
town of Cody, my State of Wyoming, and 
the Nation will observe the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Col. 
William Frederick Cody. 

Colonel Cody, better known to every- 
one as Buffalo Bill, is remembered pri- 
marily as an Indian scout, a plainsman, 
and for his wild-west show. Mounted on 
his favorite horse, his white hair flowing 
down and across his broad shoulders, 
with rifle in hand, he rode around the 
arena of his show, and was a familiar 
sight to all people of a generation ago, 
here in the United States, in Britain, in 
France, in Germany, and throughout 
Europe. 

The story of how he won the name of 
Buffalo Bill has become a part of the 
legend of the West. The legend, and the 
colonel himself, have become a part of 
the colorful history of the winning of our 
West. 

Today in the town of Cody, Wyo., the 
town he founded and called his own, 
there is a magnificent equestrian statue 
of him, sculptured by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, and a museum, modeled on his 
ranch home, has been built to hold the 
trophies of his life. 

But to the older people of the town, 
and to many whose memory goes back 
to the turn of the century, there is still 
another memorial near Cody—a living, 
vital, productive, and profitable memo- 
rial to the colonel. It is a memorial to 
him, not ‘as a scout or a hunter or a 
showman, but as a builder of the great 
West, a man of foresight and vision, a 
man whose sun-faded eyes had envi- 
sioned new generations of people making 
their homes on the prairie land where he 
so often hunted. He could see coming 
from these lands, under the care of man, 
untold quantities of foodstuffs for a 
young and growing Nation. He could 
see beans and alfalfa, grain and potatoes, 
sugar beets and corn, growing where pre- 
viously only buffalo grass waved in the 
wind. These things he could see even in 
this arid country, if only the magic touch 
of water could be brought to this parched 
land. 

And so today, because of the vision and 
the determination of this pioneer of the 
West, we do have this water; we do have 
people making their homes on the 
prairie land; we do have corn and alfalfa 
and sugar beets and grains growing in 
abundance. And west of these fertile 
fields we have a high concrete dam and 
reservoir. 

This dam and this reservoir, and the 
resultant thousands of acres of produc- 
tive lands, are the living monument to 
which I refer. They are today known as 
the Shoshone Reservoir and the Shoshone 
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Dam, but the Senate last week passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 136, which I in- 
troduced, to have these renamed the 
“Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir”, and 
on Thursday last the House Irrigation 
and Reclamation Committee voted 
unanimously in favor of the joint reso- 
lution. 

I knew Colonel Cody intimately. I re- 
call his telling how in the summer of 
1879 he first viewed the Big Horn Basin 
of Wyoming, looking down on it from the 
high summit of the Big Horn Mountains 
to the east. Then, he said, he envi- 
sioned the basin as a “breadbasket” of 
the West. 

The rest, Mr. President, is a matter of 
history, properly recorded in our Archives 
Building here, and recently I have had 
occasion to review the facts as they are 
contained in letters and other documents 
filed there. 

In brief, Colonel Cody tried to interest 
American capital in the development of 
irrigation out there. This was before the 
formation of the Bureau of Reclamation 
as we now know it. 

Then—and I quote from page 64 of the 
New Reclamation Era of 1924—“Colonel 
Cody undertook one of the biggest private 
projects in the history of the United 
States back in the year of 1899.” 

On May 29, 1899, the Colonel and his 
associate, Mr. Nate Salsbury, acquired 
from the State of Wyoming a right to 
appropriate waters from the Shoshone 
River for the irrigation of 120,000 acres 
of land in the vicinity of what is now 
the town of Cody. 

Owing to the magnitude of the enter- 
prise, even though Cody and Salsbury 
had expended in excess of $25,000 in 
maps and surveys, the two men were 
never able to carry it to completion. 

Rather than see this great develop- 
ment die, Colonel Cody made several at- 
tempts to secure outside aid, but was un- 
successful, and so, in September 1902, he 
decided to relinquish his water rights of 
120,000 acres to the Government, with 
the understanding that the Government 
would take this project and put water 
on the land. 

The deal was made. Cody was to turn 
the water right back to the State. The 
State was to turn it over to the Federal 
Government, which it did, and construc- 
tion of the dam and necessary drainage 
canals and works began. 

Colonel Cody conferred several times 
with his close friend, President Theodore 
Roosevelt, relative to the project, and no 
doubt he had much to do with Theodore 
Roosevelt’s deep interest in the develop- 
ment of the West. 

The records disclose that on February 
13, 1904, Cody for the sum of $1 trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
the right to appropriate water from the 
Shoshone River. 

Thus we have the history of the Sho- 
shone reclamation project with its ac- 
companying dam and reservoir. 

But let me for a few moments speak 
of the life of Colonel Cody. Colonel 
Cody was born in Scott County, Iowa, on 
February 26, 1846. He was only 15 years 
of age when he became one of the riders 
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of the Pony Express, and found the life 
clearly suited to his adventurous tem- 
perament. The whipping of the wind 
across his tanned face, the cries of the 
pursuing savages, the peculiar appeal of 
the great open spaces, all stirred within 
the breast of William Frederick Cody 
that something without which heroic 
souls are not born. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was a Government scout, but desiring a 
yet more exciting life, in 1863 he enlisted 
in the Seventh Kansas Cavalry. 

When the end of the war came Cody 
found himself without a job. Then it 
was that he contracted with the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad to furnish buffalo meat 
to its laborers who were engaged in con- 
structing the line across the plains in the 
year 1867. There were 1,500 men for 
whom meat had to be supplied and the 
task was no light one. Cody took the job 
for the then fabulous wage of $500 a 
month. It was necessary to kill at least 
12 buffalo each day, for nothing but the 
hams and the humps were eaten. Cody 
made good. During the 17 months he 
hunted on this contract he actually killed 
4,280 buffalo, and thus earned for him- 
self the title of “Buffalo Bill.” Cody once 
told me that the greatest number of 
buffalo he ever killed on any one day 
was 132. 

At the conclusion of the buffalo-meat 
contract Cody again joined the Army as 
a scout, and remained with the Regulars 
until 1872, in which year he was elected 
to the Nebraska Legislature. However, 
in the year 1876, when the terrible Sioux 
war broke out, we find him again in the 
Army as a scout and assigned to the 
crack Fifth Cavalry. 

The Sioux gave our Army its heaviest 
fighting since the days of the Civil War. 
The Sioux, led by fighters of great abil- 
ity, proved foemen worthy of the steel 
of any troops in the world. 

It was during this war that Cody had 
his famous hand to hand duel with Chief 
Yellow Hand, one of the bravest of the 
Cheyenne Indians. 

He served during the entire war, and in 
1883 he organized his wild west show. 
He died on January 10, 1917, and is 
buried on Lookout Mountain, 15 miles 
west of Denver, Colo, 

I knew him, and I think perhaps some 
other Senators did, when he grew elderly 
and gray, riding a docile horse around 
the arena, shooting with a Winchester 
rifle and breaking glass balls thrown in 
the air by a helper. Did not this man 
with the gray imperial represent the day 
of romance and intriguing adventure? 
Was not this the bold scout who had met 
the Sioux and Cheyenne face to face, had 
rescued beleagured immigrants, had con- 
quired Chief Yellow Hand in a murder- 
ous duel, and on the wind-swept knolls of 
the far West had stood with his right 
hard shielding his eyes from the flaming 
sunset while his fierce gaze searched the 
plains for the approach of hostiles? 

Buffalo Bill! Since childhood we have 
been wont to rank him with Richard, the 
Lionhearted; and Robin Hood. He was 
the stalwart hero of the far country— 
the hero of our boyish dreams. Grizzled 
old warrior of the plains! Courageous 
old Buffalo Bill, the last of the frontier 
scouts. His type has vanished, for the 
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conditions that produced it exist no more, 
and the former things have passed away. 
The West is won. 

And so today, Mr. President, we cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of this great American. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THE OFFICE 
OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, when 
price-control legislation was reported fa- 
vorably a few years ago by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency I did every- 
thing within my power to see that that 
proposed legislation was enacted into 
law. I have no regrets for supporting 
that measure. I see no reason at this 
time why I cannot continue to support 
price control, at least in the case of com- 
modities and materials the supply of 
which is insufficient to meet the demand. 
In my opinion, everyone who was pri- 
marily interested in keeping down infla- 
tion believed that the basic principles of 
price control, as enacted by Congress, 
were proper at that time. But, Mr. 
President, what I am complaining about 
today is a condition which has con- 
fronted me since price control became 
the law of the land, and that is the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Price 
Control Act. 

When OPA was first inaugurated I had 
occasion at numerous times to discuss 
the question of proper enforcement with 
Leon Henderson, the Director. I com- 
plained rather severely from time to time 
of the methods which were employed by 
certain OPA investigators in the field in 
Illinois. In my humble opinion, based 
upon the evidence which was presented, 
those complaints were justified; but 
nothing was ever done about them. 

I undertake to say that our country 
has been built primarily upon good public 
relations, and I submit that no agency of 
the Government can continue long to 
have the popular support of the Con- 
gress and of the people unless it has a 
sound public relations program. 

When Prentiss Brown became Director 
of the OPA following Mr. Henderson, I 
discussed this same question with him. 
As a United States Senator he had 
piloted the price-control bill through this 
branch of the Congress, and he thor- 
oughly understood what I was talking 
about. He did not remain in office suf- 
ficiently long to correct the existing evils 
in administration. His successor, Mr. 
Bowles, has made little or no progress 
along that line; and it strikes me that 
the best thing that could happen to OPA 
even at this late date, would be for it 
to establish a school of its own for the 
purpose of selling to itself a sound public- 
relations program. 

Why do I say that? I dislike very 
much to discuss this question, because I 
am a believer in the basic and funda- 
mental principles of the OPA legislation. 
I have received many complaints from 
the people of my own State who are 
familiar with what is going on. Persons 
of high repute and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity have brought to my attention 
certain facts which no individual who has 
the best interests of the public in mind 
can overlook. 

I should like to read to the Senate one 
of the most remarkable and far-reaching 
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directives that has ever been handed 
down by any agency of the Government. 
It is dated November 26, 1945. It was 
issued by the Price Administration 
regional office in the city of Chicago, 
This is the directive which went to varj- 
ous OPA directors throughout the region 
of which Chicago is the center. All State 
directors in that region received this 
directive, and it was passed on to the in- 
vestigators who had the duty of taking 
proper action. 

This is what the directive says: 

Prompt action must be taken on every 
report submitted from the field. Treble dam. 
age open-end complaints should be filed 
“within 48 hours of the investigation,” a5 
indicated by our publicity. 


Mr. President, the treble damage 
statute was abused and misused during 
wartime, when most people were too 
patriotic to complain, and it is still being 
abused and misused in time of peace. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to yield in 
a moment. 

Sometimes I feel that the Congress of 
the United States should take some kind 
of direct action with respect to the stat- 
ute which permits an agency of the Gov- 
ernment, upon a flimsy pretext, as is 
suggested in the first two lines of this 
directive, to file a treble-damage suit 
against the most innocent kind of a 
violator. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senator from 
Illinois on his present realization of the 
evils of OPA. I recall that last May the 
conditions to which he refers were point- 
ed out repeatedly on the floor of the 
Senate. Predictions were made that just 
these results would occur unless certain 
forceful and sensible corrections were 
made at that time. I believe that at that 
time the Senator from Illinois took vio- 
lent issue with that position. I am glad 
to see that he now realizes that OPA has 
some frailties and that some correction is 
needed. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Iowa 
has not followed very closely the record 
of the Senator from Illinois. I have al- 
ways defended the basic principles of 
price control, and do today. If the Sen- 
ator had followed my record care- 
fully he would know that I have previ- 
ously spoken on the floor of the Senate 
against certain practices on the part of 
the enforcement agency of this particu- 
lar branch of government which I be- 
lieved were subject to condemnation. It 
may be that the Senator remembers that 
I did defend the OPA from a basic view- 
point. I did so before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and I did s0 
on the floor of the Senate. However, a 
I have stated today, from the beginning 
I have conferred with the Administra- 
tors in charge—Henderson, Brown, and 
Bowles—in an attempt, in my limited 
way, to point out to those men the dam- 
age that was being done to good public 
relations throughout the country as 4 re- 
sult of the type of enforcement which 
was being used. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Pres 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not wish 
to misinterpret the Senator’s previous 
attitude or his present attitude. So far 
as my attitude is concerned, I have al- 
ways believed that in wartime and for a 
reasonable period after the war, during 
reconversion, price control was essential. 
I merely wish to say that if the Senator 
believes that there are certain adminis- 
trative practices which should be 
changed in the interest of reconversion 
I certainly am willing to join him. I 
have been on that side of the question 
for more than a year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire 
now to proceed with this unusual order. 
If Senators will permit me, I should like 
to proceed in chronological order, with- 
out interruption—not that I do not like to 
yield to my colleagues, because I rather 
enjoy it. 

The directive further states: 

Attorneys will, of course, make the usual 
analysis of the reports to ascertain whether 
there is a sound cause of action. The suits 
should be filed consecutively as reports come 
in and not by mass filings. The newspapers 
should be advised daily of the names of the 
defendants and the nature of the violations. 

The attorney should prepare and mimeo- 
graph form complaints. A safe number to 
reproduce is the sum of the number of in- 
vestigators multiplied by 180. A suggested 
form for use in the Federal courts is at- 
tached. However, the advisability of filing 
cases under this program in the State courts 
should be considered. See section 6, part I, 
of Revised Enforcement Instruction No. 7. 

If any reports indicate that a retailer has 
failed to prepare and file his pricing charts, 
the matter should be handled in the usual 
way by mandatory injunction. Note, how- 
ever, that this is not a filing drive, but a 
program to determine compliance with pric- 
ing provisions. 





This is one of the most important 
paragraphs in the directive, to which I 
take serious exception— 

Attorneys should postpone all conferences 
with violators until after the suit is filed. 
Prior notice to retailers of the filing of the 


suit is not necessary and is not recom- 
mended. 


Mr. President, that is not in accord 
with what is best for stable and orderly 
government in dealing with a most diffi- 
cult and intricate question such as price 
control. 

In other words, they tell the agents in 
the field that once they find a violation 
of a law, whether it be a willful or an 
innocent violation, they should not talk 
with the individual who has committed 
the violation, but should go back to the 
office, confer with a lawyer, immediately 
file suit, and bring the individual con- 
cerned into court, without notice. They 
also direct that the violation be sent to 
the local newspapers for publication. 
Remember, they are dealing with a cit- 
zen who has never violated the law in 
his life, who has over a period of many 
years established a reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing with the public. 
Yet, lo and behold, he wakes up one 
morning and finds himself involved in a 
case that is being tried in the newspapers 
as well as in the courts. His business is 
damaged; his reputation is impaired. 
Mr. President, once a matter of that kind 
gets into the court or into the news- 
Papers, there is no way that the damage 
Which has been done can ever be re- 
paired. So I am complaining bitterly 
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about that type of procedure. It is the 
very thing that is making it more and 
more difficult for Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States to go along with 
a@ program of this kind, although they 
fully realize the need and the justifica- 
tion for price control. 
I read further from the directive: 


There is no need to rush into an early 
adjustment of the case. 


Mr. President, I wonder why. 

I read further: 

The basis for adjustment should be a cer- 
tified self-audit covering all categories under 
MPR 580 and RMPR 330 sold by the retailer 
during the period October 1 to 15, 1945, in- 
clusive, for $1 or more. This finding should 
then be projected for a 12-month period 
(from May 16, 1945, for MPR 580). 


Just think of that. In other words, if 
they find a man guilty of an offense be- 
tween those particular dates, they should 
project the damages over a period of 12 
months. Mr. President, that is the most 
unreasonable assumption I have ever 
heard of in a democracy. 

I read further from the directive: 

Settlement may be made for this amount, 
i. e., single damages, but the case may not 
be settled for less than single without prior 
approval of the regional office. 


Here is another: 


Please note: No cases may be settled by 
office conferences. Suits must be filed in 
each instance. 


Mr. President, I cannot understand 
such a procedure. If an investigator 
goes into a store which has a clean, hon- 
est record and finds that a violation has 
occurred, certainly the investigator or 
the price board, or those in authority in 
that county or community, should have 
the power to make a settlement with the 
owner or manager of the store when the 
alleged violation is pointed out to him 
and when he realizes that a violation has 
occurred—although it was a mistake, and 
an honest mistake, upon his part. 

Then we find in the directive the fol- 
lowing: 

Since our drive can reach only a minute 
portion of retailers subject to MPR 330 and 
MPR 580, our prime purpose is to file a great 
number of lawsuits so that the attendant 


publicity will effectually strengthen future 
compliance. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that is 
the proper way to proceed. If the Con- 
gress of the United States will not ap- 
propriate a sufficient amount of money 
to enable the OPA to send out a sufficient 
number of investigators in order to se- 
cure compliance, the OPA should not 
take upon itself the responsibility of fil- 
ing lawsuits—the greatest number pos- 
sible—in order to obtain the greatest 
amount of publicity as a deterrent to 
others in that community or in that part 
of the country as a means of preventing 
violations of the law. 

I read further from the directive: 


So, for the purpose of obtaining mass 
sanctions under this program— 


Listen to this— 


we feel that the extent of violations or good 
faith of the subject are material, so long as 
a cause of action is discovered. 

One of the problems which have arisen 
in some districts has been the number of 
reports turned in by investigators with total 
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overcharges so trivial that the section chief 
is reluctant to file suit thereon. Since our 
drive can reach only a minute portion of 
retailers subject to MPR 330 and MPR 580, 
our prime purpose is to file a great number 
of lawsuits so that the attendant publicity 
will do our work for us. 


Notwithstanding that the investigators 
report minor infractions, nevertheless a 
lawsuit will be filed. 

I read further: 


Therefore, the accumulation of violation 
cases when filing suit is not a satisfactory 
result. Furthermore, the investigation un- 
der this program is so limited (both as t» 
items checked and the period covered) that 
Wwe can usually assume that total unrevealed 
overcharges are very substantial. 


That assumption is to be made upon 
the basis of one spot check and investi- 
gation. If they find that one violation 
has occurred, then they will assume that 
over a period of time the person con- 
cerned has been guilty of numerous vio- 
lations. 

The directive further says: 


In view of the foregoing, we should like 
to see suits filed on practically every viola- 
tion case. 


Mr. President, I could not believe my 
eyes when I was handed that directive. 
I immediately wrote to Mr. Ftelds, the 
counsel for the OPA. My letter is dated 
December 12, 1945, and in it I merely 
said: 


I am herewith enclosing a directive which 
comes out of the Chicago office. I do not 
believe that you subscribe to everything 
that is in this unusual memorandum. Will 
you advise me, and oblige? 


On February 11, I received the fol- 

lowing reply: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1946. 
The Honorable Scotr W. Lucas, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Lucas: This is in response 
to your letter of December 12, addressed to 
Mr. Richard H. Field, general counsel. I 
trust you will forgive the delay which was 
caused by the need to secure certain addi- 
tional information from the Chicago regional 
office. 

The extract to which you refer, with the 
exception of the last three paragraphs, is 
based on instructions issued to the district 
offices by the Chicago regional administrator 
after approved by his regional executives for 
enforcement, information, price, and board 
management. The program was scheduled 
to occupy 3 weeks, and concentrated on two 
major retail apparel regulations, namely, 
RMPR 330 and MPR 580. 


But Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the statement that it was presumed to 
go on for 3 weeks, I will show the Senate 
that in certain sections of my State it 
is still going on. 

I read further from the letter: 


The last three paragraphs of the extract 
are from a letter from the Regional Enforce- 
ment Chief to the district enforcement chiefs 
handling apparel. 

Both of these regulations establish ceil- 
ings by providing for the use of a retailer’s 
individual historic mark-up, which is shown 
in the “pricing chart” filed by the retailer 
with OPA. The regulations thus allow each 
retailer to continue his customary pricing 
basic, with ceilings determinable by ready 
calculation. In addition, the regulations 
have been extensively publicized. It is gen- 
erally agreed that there is particularly littie 
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excuse for retailers to violate these regula- 
tions. 

Our Chicago regional office reports that 
as the result of a price panel survey made 
last summer, it was revealed that the ap- 
parel retailers showed a surprising and dis- 
tressing lack of compliance under MPR 580. 
These Were not merely occasional mistakes, 
but a wide-spread negligence and indiffer- 
ence. In the Chicago region the survey cov- 
ered 24,000 stores out of an estimated total 
of 28,000. Of those visited, only about 42 
percent were found in full compliance. 


Mr. President, 42 percent in full com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations 
which are issued in the OPA office is, in 
the humble opinion of the Senator from 
Illinois, an excellent record. However, 
I do not believe that the remaining 58 
percent or any material portion of that 
percentage of merchants in the State 
of Illinois are willfully violating the law. 


In the face of this showing, coupled with 
the known serious inflation in apparel, the 
Chicago regional office felt that there was 
need for an extensive, hard-hitting enforce- 
ment program. 

Because of manpower limitations, it was 
obviously impossible to check thoroughly 
even a large percentage of the apparel retail 
outlets within a short time. 


That is one of the difficulties, Mr. 
President, and if there is any blame to 
be attached for the law not being prop- 
erly enforced, it is to be attached to the 
Congress of the United States because it 
has not appropriated a sufficient amount 
of money. But no OPA director or ad- 
ministrator should devise any methods 
of making possible the enforcement of 
the OPA law other than those which are 
legally available to him. In other words, 
he should use only the working tools 
which the Congress has furnished him, 
and notHing more. 


The price panel survey was aimed at as- 
certaining a retailer’s general state of com- 
pliance and operations under the regula- 
tions, not at proving violations on specific 
sales to be the basis for enforcement ac- 
tions. It was felt, and again we believe 
properly, that with the limited manpower 
and time available, effectiveness in obtain- 
ing general compliance could be achieved 
only by eliminating time-consuming steps 
between discovery of violation and sanction 
action, by limiting investigation to sales of 
relatively few items in a comparatively 
short period rather than attempting to cover 
a full year’s sales of all items, and by at- 
tempting to obtain full publicity for its de- 
terrent effect on stores not investigated. 


In other words, the discrimination 
which exists as a result of this type of 
enforcement stands out, it seems to me, 
in a way which I must condemn, 


The enforcement survey did disclose ex- 
tensive violations which were made the sub- 
ject of suits. Practically all these cases have 
been or are being settled by agreement, It 
is believed, too, that the survey did have 
a great effect in stopping violations which 
were a daily drain on consumers’ income. 

Numerous communications were received 
by the participating offices from consumers 
in Illinois and the other States in our Chi- 
cago region, which either expressed gratifi- 
cation at the steps taken in their protection 
or requested additional investigations of re- 
tailers complained against. 

It is the general policy of OPA enforce- 
ment that in most cases of violation our 
distric offices shall give noice prior to filing 
suit. However, our own statement of policy 
does recognize that there may be circum- 
sances where the necessity for speed and wide 
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coverage is such as to justify dispensing with 
any steps which might slow up the process 
of securing timely compliance. 


Mr. President, I am in total agreement 
with that statement. There is no reason 
for the OPA using any other tools for 
the enforcement of the law than those 
which have been furnished it by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, it does 
seem to me that the Chicago regional office 
had ample basis to conclude that the instant 
filing of lawsuits upon determination of 
violation was the only effective device to be 
used to meet a truly serious problem. I wish 
to assure you, however, that wherever we find 
that notice is not given and that the reason 
for failure to give notice is inadequate, it is 
our policy to correct any of our district offices 


that fail to comply with our basic instruc- 
tions. 


If you desire any further information, 
please let me know. 
In accordance with your request, I am re- 
turning your enclosure. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MONCHARSH, 
Deputy Administrator for Enforcement. 


In other words, it is one of those “do 
and do not” letters which we frequently 
receive. 

Mr. President, I am not blaming the 
OPA investigators. I am not condemn- 
ing the directors in the field. I am 
placing the responsibility for this drastic 
directive upon the heads of the OPA in 
the regional office at Chicago, whose 
actions have been agreed to here in 
Washington, D. C. 

What has happened as a result of this 
directive? Senators, please listen to the 
following. I am going to read part of a 
letter from a man who was a board 
chairman. He is a citizen of one of the 
most prominent counties in the State. 
I will not reveal his name. He states as 
follows: 

The Office of Price Administration finally 
became so rotten that I resigned my chair- 
manship as of November 1, 1945, after serving 
from the beginning of the board. When the 
Office of Price Administration changed over 
to an enforcement agency I could not look 
my fellow citizens square in the face. I was 
faced with one of two propositions, either I 
must resign or lose all my business, so I 
therefore resigned. The inspector came in 
one day and started to ride me for not turn- 
ing in claims of overcharge to the Federal 
Government. He said that I had not turned 
in any for the past 18 months to which I told 
him that we settled our claims by calling in 
both parties and working out an amicable 
agreement between them and I thought my 
records and the records in the district office 
would bear out my claim. 


Mr. President, that is the American 
way of doing business—compromise and 
settlement. The only justification for 
filing a suit is in the case where the 
person is willfully, knowingly, and con- 
tinuously violating the law. 

I wish to read from another case. 
Here is a lady in Peoria, Ill., whom I 
have known for a long time. My wife 
has purchased women’s apparel from her 
for a number of years. She is as fine 
a lady as there is in her section of the 
State. She is a fine business woman 
with a good reputation. What happened 
to her? She was brought into court 
without any knowledge whatsoever of 
violating the law, and without any notice. 
I wrote the following letter to the OPA 
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about her case. The letter was written 
on January 7, 1946, and is, in part, as 
follows: 

The enclosed letter is of such importance 
that I thought you should read it. It is 
absolutely unbelievable that anybody in the 
OPA office would make this woman pay $73.68 
over a 25-cent error. These are the little 
things that are causing us no end of annoy- 
ance in Illinois. I do not blame the office 
here, but surely the public relations in mat- 
ters of this kind could be improved. 


In other words, before I received an 
answer to the first letter I wrote, I was 
under the impression that the OPA office 
in Washington did not understand what 
was taking place, but I now must change 
my mind. 

I continue reading: 

I happen to know this woman. I know of 
her integrity and honesty, and a simple error 
of this kind should have been corrected with- 
out a violation charge. Return this letter 


to me when you have finished with it and 
oblige. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senator to a situation 
about which I learned while I was in 
Montana last summer. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator raise his voice a little so that 
we can hear him? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was about to say 
that a restaurant keeper came to me 
while I was in Montana last summer and 
told me what the OPA had done to him. 
He said that he had bought some coffee 
cups, and because he was unable to ob- 
tain the regular-size cups he bought 
some which were a little bit smaller. A 
representative of the OPA came to see 
him and said, “You are violating the law. 
You used larger cups at one time and 
now you are using smaller cups.” The 
restaurant keeper replied, “Well, these 
are the only ones I could get. If you 
will tell me where I can get some of the 
larger cups, I will be glad to buy them.” 
In the meantime they had charged him 
with violating the law by using cups 
which were smaller than he had been 
previously using, and thereby cheating 
the customers. 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
Senator from Illinois has said. The 
conditions about which he complains is 
causing more annoyance to the small 
merchants and businessmen throughout 
in the United States, and particularly in 
my State, than anything else of which I 
know. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that it certainly is creating an un- 
usual amount of disturbance and real 
annoyance, and much unrest. I just 
cannot understand it. 

Mr. President, I wish to read what 
this lady in Peoria wrote to me. This 
shows how the action of this agency af- 
fects people who have lived honest and 
decent lives, when they find themselves 
mentioned in the newspapers, with the 
Federal marshal on their trail to arrest 
them. This is a part of what she says: 

The OPA checked prices in my shop 0° 
October 24. One week later, October 31, the 
enclosed article appeared in a Peoria news~ 
paper, 
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It so happened that on this day I was in 
the beauty parlor and while I was under the 
dryer I asked for the paper. As I was read- 
ing, my eyes fell on the headline of OPA 
violators. Curiosity tempted me to read the 
article, only to find that my name headed 
the list. I had to read it three times before I 
could believe it. It made me so ill that I 
cried in distress, and three operators came 
running, thinking that I had been hurt. 


That is typical of what a suit of this 
kind does to people who are honorable 
and fair and upright in their business 
dealings, as is Mrs. Schlipf, who runs the 
Band Box Dress Shop in Peoria, and has 
been a responsible businesswoman for 
many years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Another case came to 
my attention. It was said that in one 
town where the OPA sent investigators, 
in one storea very reputable store, of 
which I know—they found one article 
marked up 1 cent, as I recall the amount. 
Then they went around to every other 
store and checked up on every article, 
and if they found a minor article that 
was 1 cent or half a cent out of line, they 
summoned the proprietor and were 
about to prosecute, or at least they 
played the matter up in the newspapers 
to wreck his business, 

Mr. LUCAS. I am glad the Senator 
mentioned that, because I wish now to 
read a letter from a very close friend 
of mine, who is the head of one of the 
price boards in Illinois, and the letter 
deals with that very question. 

The letter is dated February 21, 1946, 
addressed tome. It is a letter that broke 
the camel’s back, so far as I was con- 
cerned, in regard to this question. I read 
the letter: 

Dear Frienp Scotr: As you perhaps know, 
I have been chairman of our local war price 
end rationing board, now the price control 

for over 4 years, and together with 
my board members, chief clerk, and her staff, 
we have, we believe, built up a good reputa- 
tion here for honesty, impartiality, and good 


We have been very much disturbed recently 

e of the manner of making surveys by 

tel from the district office. Accord- 

ing to reports received the district investi- 

gators go into the place of business of the 

merchant and proceed to investigate prices 

nd refuse to disclose the authority under 

vhich they are working. This, it seems to 
very un-American. 


Thi: man writing me happens to be one 
ol the outstanding citizens of Illinois. 


Another matter which disturbs us very 
much is under our survey. If one of our 
surveyors finds an overcharge of 1 cent on 

me article which has been erroneously 
larked by some clerk and of which marking 
the owner is not aware, we are required to 
Process an Administrator's claim against him, 
regardless of his intention in the matter and 
‘ 1t 1s only his first offense. 


yy 


ever 


‘ Mr, President, can that be going on in 
“ls Country? It is almost unbelievable. 


1 


, ut. WHEELER, Will the Senator 
‘urther yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
, Mr. WHEELER. One merchant who, 
'y the way, is a Democrat, one of the 
futstanding merchants and one of the 
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most honorable merchants in the par- 
ticular locality I was visiting, told me 
the investigators went all through his 
place, checked up on every little article, 
and if they happened to find one article 
that was marked a cent over, about which 
he did not know anything, they did to 
him exactly what the Senator’s corre- 
spondent complains of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Again referring to the 
letter, this gentleman further says— 

We do not think that is American and we 
never have been required to do this until 
after the first of January of this year. 


In other words, here is a new proced- 
ure, in my section of the country, start- 
ing January 1 of this year. 

Prior to this new change if we found an 
error unintentionally made we corrected it 
and the merchant was always very giad to 
cooperate. But now if we find an error of 
1 cent we must process a claim for $25 at 
least, which is the minimum Administrator’s 
claim. We have aiways tried to give the 
merchant the benefit of the doubt as to the 
first offense, but if he repeats it we think it 
is proper that the Administrator's claim be 
processed. 


Of course, that is the reasonable and 
fair way in which to operate. That is 
the American way. 


Our entire board and personnel are in 
favor of price control— 


I repeat, “Our entire board and per- 
sonnel are in favor of price control”— 
and think it should continue until such 
time as production is sufficient to prevent 
inflation but we definitely do not believe in 
Gestapo methods in securing compliance. 
The merchants of this city are practically 
100 percent in favor of price control and are 
endeavoring to cooperate with the program 
but quite a little dissension is being caused 
by the practice of some of the district in- 
vestigators. 


He proceeds then to speak of the man 
who is the district director, and who he 
hopes will be able to adjust the differ- 
ences. 

Mr. President, the men who are out in 
the field in charge of these boards can- 
not be wrong in their analysis as given 
to me in their messages. . 

I have only another word to say in 
conclusion. The President of the United 
States has appointed a new man as Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Mr. Paul Porter, an individ- 
ual whom I personally know, and for 
whose ability, judgment, and dealings 
with his fellow men I have a tremendous 
amount of respect. It would be well for 
Paul Porter to investigate the enforce- 
ment agency of the OPA and call in the 
gentlemen who are responsible for mek- 
ing asinine and ridiculous regulations 
of the kind I have read, and admonish 
them that they either must change their 
ways or else. As I said in the begin- 
ning, now is the time to establish a 
school of public relations in the OPA. 

Mr. President, these methods cannot 
continue. This type of enforcement of 
the price control law is making real en- 
forcement more difficult all the time. It 
is a law which in my humble opinion has 
been of tremendous benefit to the con- 
sumers of America. It has kept down 
inflation over the years. It is charged 
in peacetime with protecting the pur- 
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chasing powcr of the consumer dollar. 
This is a noble objective, but it cannot 
be done in this irregular way. It must 
be accomplished through friendly and 
courteous dealing. All that is necessary 
is to invoke the American ordinary, com- 
mon sense procedure in the adjustment 
of everyday public relations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for the 
statement he has just made relative to 
the enforcement program of OPA. Iam 
quite sure that what has happened in 
Illinois has generally happened in many 
other States of the Union. This is a 
matter for consideration by the United 
States Senate, because when the enforce- 
ment officers have gone into the different 
communities to enforce the law they 
have repeatedly stated that they were 
enforcing the will of Congress, and that 
Congress is responsible for the program 
and the policies of the Office of Price 
Administration in its enforcement of the 
law. I feel that that question should be 
brought before the Senate. 

Inasmuch as the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Senate is now in the chair, 
and inasmuch as several members of the 
Committee on Appropriations are pres- 
ent, I should like to call their attention 
to the fact that the able presentation 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Hllinois, of the difficulties experienced in 
connection with enforcement in Illinois, 
only emphasizes the testimony relative to 
continuance of OPA which was adduced 
in the hearings held in the past few days 
by the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropirations having in charge the 
deficiency bill which will be considered 
on the floor of the Senate tomorrow. 
Approximately one-half of the funds 
provided in that measure for OPA are 
for law enforcement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that he has already called to the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois the printed record in con- 
nection with the deficiency appropriation 
bill, and the Senator now has it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the President 
of the Senate for that statement. I was 
at a loss. however, to find an amendment 
in the bill which we will consider tomor- 
row, which would correct in any way the 
evils which were so forcefully described 
by the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois. I, too, want law enforcement when 
the law should be enforced. But since 
eases are brought against individuals 
when there is no willful violation of the 
law, certainly something should be done 
to give’such alleged violators the protec- 
tion they need. So in committee the ap- 
propriation requested was cut in two, be- 
cause we felt that additional enforcement 
officers should not be added at this time. 
We felt that was the only way to reach 
that matter. Possibly that is not the 
right way to approach the situation, but 
that issue will confront the Senate to- 
morrow. I wish to say that I will go 
along with any suggested amendment 
which will remedy the present situation, 
so that when the law is enforced by the 
OPA enforcement officers the will of Con- 
gress shall be carried out, and that no 
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gestapo methods shall be used in en- 
forcing the law. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator was in the 
Senate Chamber today when I spoke on 
this subject. I want to ask him if there 
has been any amendment under con- 
sideration which would make it manda- 
tory upon OPA, when it fixes the price 
of manufactured articles, to provide for 
at least the cost of the articles, taking 
into consideration the appreciation in 
cost of materials and the appreciation in 
Wage payments since 1939? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to that question I will state that 
there is no amendment that I know of 
except the one which was offered in the 
Small Business Committee early in the 
session this year, which proposes that no 
maximum ceiling price be set which does 
not yield the traditional percentagewise 
mark-up based on current costs. But 
that amendment has not been acted 
upon by the committee, it is still in the 
committee, and hearings have not been 
held upon it. 

So we come back to the original act 
itself. The original act provides that 
the Price Stabilization Administrator 
shall not set a maximum price which 
changes business practices or which does 
not yield to the farmer parity based on 
the relationship between agricultural 
costs and industrial costs, as set forth 
in the act, and which does not yield a 
profit to industry. The only chance of 
getting that profit is to make applica- 
tion under what was formerly known 
as the Little Steel formula, and which 
last August was superseded by the new 
price formula issued by President Tru- 
man, which provided for an increase in 
wages but ignored industry except that 
it might come back in 6 months and ask 
for relief, which formula was amended 
in February of this year by the Presi- 
dent to permit industry to get relief 
immediately. 

The difficulty with that wage and price 
formula issued by the President is that 
as a requisite for a business to be able 
even to apply for relief it must be shown 
that the profits of the particular busi- 
ness are below the profits made in the 
base period of 1936 to 1939. So Ican say 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin that there is no amendment 
pending, and there is no relief suggested 
outside of what has been suggested by 
the President, which I think gives very 
limited, if any, relief toward securing 
increased prices when there is an in- 
crease in wages or an increase in cur- 
rent costs. That is an issue which is 
before the Congress and an issue which 
we must meet if and when the Price 
Stabilization Act is extended. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have heard the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska say on the Senate 
floor, as have many other Senators, that 
today the imperative need of America is 
production. If we are to get production, 
we must, by reason of the road block 
that exists in OPA, provide legislative 
machinery so that factories will not close 
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and laborers will not be thrown out of 
employment. That is the most impor- 
tant domestic issue before America at 
the present time. It seems to me that 
the committee which deals with this 
subject, whether it be the Committee 
on Banking and Currency or some other 
committee, should devote itself entirely 
to finding a solution for that problem. 

In my own State, and I know the state- 
ment is true as to other States, great 
numbers of industries have been hoping 
and praying that Congress will have 
sufficient wisdom to interfere with what 
the Senator from Nebraska has called the 
Gestapo methods of OPA. 

Some industries have been holding on 
with considerable difficulty. I cited one 
instance today of a little company, with 
total assets of $650,000, which has been 
losing $50,000 a month since last Sep- 
tember. The owner of that company 
said to me the other day—and I could 
see the discouragement in his eyes—‘“I 
have been applying to OPA for relief. 
I have been put off and put off month 
after month.” He said, “One can never 
find the officials in the office of OPA on 
Saturday. When one goes there to see a 
certain official he is turned over to some- 
one else, and the result is he gets no- 
where.” 

Again we have heard it said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in relation to strikes, that the pub- 
lic interest is important. I say that the 
public interest in the matter of produc- 
tion is important, and unless Congress 
senses that, and finds a solution for the 
problem, we will find the small compa- 
nies closing their doors, because they 
cannot continue to “take it” any longer. 
We will find unemployment increasing; 
we will find a multiplication of problems 
which we could easily solve now if we 
definitely provided by law, as has been 
suggested, that when OPA is applied to 
for relief, OPA must immediately take ac- 
tion, and must see to it that the in- 
creases in wages and the increases in 
the cost of materials which have come 
about because of the war must be taken 
into consideration and constructive ac- 
tion taken immediately. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a further observation in respect 
to the statement just made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin. He, 
of course, is talking about the adminis- 
tration of OPA. I agree wholeheartedly 
with what he has said. I feel that pro- 
duction is paramount to prices, and that 
if we are to stop inflation, we simply 
must have maximum production. 

I should like to refer the Senator, if 
he did not hear it, or if he has not pre- 
viously read it, to the speech delivered 
recently in the Senate by the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tart] in which he 
went into all the phases of this situation, 
including, I think, even the suggestions 
of control, and the entire program of 
the administration of OPA. I trust 
everyone will read the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio because when the ques- 
tion comes up for consideration in the 
Senate, if we are to extend the controls, 
certainly it must be done on a certain 
definite basis, which will assure produc- 
tion, otherwise we would be better off 
without controls. 
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I wanted to address myself now to the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen. 
ator from Illinois relative to the enforce. 
ment by OPA. That situation has be. 
come critical throughout the country, | 
wanted to emphasize the fact that when 
the deficiency appropriation bill comes 
to the floor for consideration tomorrow, 
the very timely remarks made by the 
senior Senator from Illinois should be 
considered in connection with our con. 
sideration of that appropriation meas. 
ure. 

HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate at this time pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 995, Senate bill 1821, to amend sec- 
tion 502 of the act entitled “An act to 
expedite the provisions of housing in 
connection with national defense and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. WHITE. I did not hear the Sen- 
ator. To what bill is he referring? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To Senate bill 1821, 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the housing bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, a bill to pro- 
vide an authorization for temporary 
housing. 

Mr. WHITE. I had understood that a 
bill from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency was to be considered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This is the bill which 
it was intended would be considered to- 
day. In filing the report from the com- 
mittee, I indicated I would move its con- 
sideration at the first opportunity. 

Mr. WHITE. I understood that a bill 
in which the majority leader was inter- 
ested would be brought up. Has that 
arrangement been changed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that arrangements 
were made Friday taking up the hous- 
ing bill this morning. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator from Maine 
satisfied? 

Mr. WHITE. I am satisfied. 

Mr. HILL. It was understood that 
the housing bill was to be taken up, and 
immediately following action on that 
bill, then the school-lunch bill, in 
charge of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RuvssELL], was to be taken up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall endeavor to 
have the school-lunch bill considered 
following the one in which the Senator 
from Louisiana is interested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1821) to amend section 502 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the 
provisions of housing in connection with 
national defense and for other pur- 
poses,” which had been reported from 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That section 502 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and fot 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended (42 U. S. C. 1521), is hereby 
amended as follows: 


(1) By striking out the figure “$160,- 
000,000" in subsection (a) thereof and i 
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serting in lieu thereof the figure “$410,- 
000,000"; and 

(2) By adding after subsection (c) there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, Or nonprofit organization, for tem- 
porary housing for the purposes of this title, 
the National Housing Administrator, if he 
determines that such action will aid in ex- 
pediting the provision of such temporary 
housing, may— 

“(1) Transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to provide such temporary housing; and 

“(2) Contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the re- 
location or conversion (including the costs of 
disassembling, transporting, and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting 
utilities from dwellings to mains, but not 
including the costs af site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets 
and utility mains) of such temporary hous- 
ing and facilities. 

“(e) The term ‘administrative expenses,’ 
as used in this title V, shall be deemed to 
include administrative expenses of the 
National Housing Agency in performing any 
functions with respect to priorities or al- 
locations of materials or equipment for 
public or private housing, and of the Hous- 
ing Expediter (including those of any Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out part of 
the authorized veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program of the Housing Expediter, to 
the extent that additional administrative 
expenses of such agencies are thereby in- 
volved) in performing any functions with 
respect to facilitating the provision of vet- 
erans’ housing.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
understood that my motion to take up the 
bill will not displace the appropriation 
bill which was ordered to be the unfin- 
ished business for tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill received the unanimous approval of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
It will be recalled that during the closing 
days of the first session of the present 
Congress we authorized an appropriation 
of $160,000,000 so as to provide for 100,- 
000 temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed veterans and their families. The 
purpose of the pending bill is to authorize 
a further appropriation amounting to 
$250,000,000, so as to provide additional 
temporary dwelling units for our return- 
ing veterans and their families. 

To illustrate the critical need for this 
emergency legislation, let me say that 
soon after the bill authorizing $160,000,- 
000 was signed by the President, within 
the space of 30 days, 331,000 units were 
applied for by 557 local governments and 
889 educational institutions. The Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing Au- 
thority appeared before the committee a 
few days ago and stated that of the first 
100,000 units which were authorized, 
3,000 had been completed in the first 
month and 74,360 had been processed. 

It goes without saying that this bill 
should be enacted at once. Personally, 
I do not like the idea of providing tempo- 
rary homes for our returning veterans, 
but there are now many without a place 
in which to live, and it is our duty to help, 
even if only on a temporary basis. On 
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the other hand, in order to conform with 
the provisions of the GI bill granting 
GI's the right to go to college, it is neces- 
sary that provision be made at once for 

quarters for all of those who 
are taking advantage of more schooling. 
It is my hope that the bill will be enacted 
without delay. 

Two amendments have been suggested 
to the bill: One providing that after an 
allocation is made to a college or to a 
municipality a contract may thereafter 
be entered into by the Authority, provid- 
ing that the college shall have the right 
to remove such dwelling units as may 
have been allocated to it, on condition 
that the actual cost of removal shall be 
reimbursed by the Authority. 

The second amendment has to do with 
the utilization of other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, such as the Civilian Production 
Administration and the War Production 
Board, in providing for priorities and 
allocation of materials. This amend- 
ment gives the Administrator the author- 
ity to use money set aside for adminis- 
trative purposes so as to pay such em- 
ployees as may be engaged by those agen- 
cies in obtaining priorities and allocation 
of materials in order to facilitate this 
work. 

That is about all the bill contains. I 
hope that the Senate will enact it. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a summary of the 
statement by Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt, Na- 
tional Housing Administrator, before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on February 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Maximum use of the Federal Government’s 
own housing resources is an integral part of 
the veterans emergency housing program 
which we are now carrying into action with 
maximum possible 

The legislation introduced by Senator MEAP 
and by Congressman LANHAM in the House to 
authorize the appropriation of $250,000,000 
additional funds to finance the moving and 
reuse of temporary war housing, barracks, 
and other emergency facilites for exclusive 
use by veterans and their families is urgently 
needea to move ahead with that program. 

These funds would enable the National 
Housing Agency to provide approximately 
100,000 additional emergency dwellings, pri- 
marily through conversion of barracks into 
livable family quarters. Surveys by NHA and 
the War and Navy Departments have shown 
that sufficient barracks will become surplus 
during the near future to provide the facili- 
ties for the bulk of this further reuse pro- 
gram. 

The critical need for additional emergency 
housing of this type is shown by the ex- 
perience under the initial reuse program of 
100,000 units now going forward under legis- 
lation and appropriations approved on De- 
cember 31. Applications for this housing al- 
ready exceed 331,000 units, or over 3 times 
more than can be supplied under the existing 
appropriation. A total of 557 local govern- 
ments have applied for 191,000 units, while 
889 educational institutions have applied for 
140,009 units. 

This additional appropriation of $250,000,- 
000 will be needed promptly to help meet our 
target of starting 1,200,000 houses for vet- 
erans in 1946, That target includes 200,000 
units through reuse of temporary housing 
and barracks, of which 100,000 can be under- 
taken only if this legislation is approved. 
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Reusing temporary housing and barracks 
is purely a stop-gap measure until sufficient 
permanent housing can be built to relieve the 
acute shortage. When that time comes, these 
temporary units should and will be removed 
from the housing supply. 

As a stop-gap, however, this emergency 
housing can supply livable and decent shelter 
for veterans with relatively little outlay of 
new materials anc labor. That fact is doubly 
important at a time when we are striving to 
use every resource to get materials and labor 
for the starting of 950,000 permanent houses 
for veterans in 1946. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in Decem- 
ber Congress appropriated $190,000,000 
for the construction of temporary hous- 
ing for veterans at colleges and in cities 
and industrial locations. That was to 
cover the tearing down of temporary 
houses, moving them to other locations, 
and setting them up. In each case the 
college or the city must provide the land 
and facilities, public utilities, streets, 
water, and so forth; but apart from that, 
the houses are delivered to the univer- 
sity or the city, and are then rented to 
veterans—in the case of universities, to 
veterans who are students. 

After 2 or 3 years the houses must be 
torn down. In the meantime the ex- 
penses are paid, and if there is anything 
left over the Federal Government gets 
the money back; but I do not believe 
there will be a great deal to come back 
in the way of eXcess rents. 

I stated at the time of the previous 
appropriation that I disliked to vote for 
an appropriation of $190,000,000 to be 
spent for housing which was purely tem- 
porary, which conceivably might last 5 
years, but might be required for only 
2 or 3 years. At the present time I dis- 
like even more to vote for a further ap- 
propriation of $250,000,000 for an addi- 
tional 100,000 houses. In this case the 
cost per unit is greater. It is $2,500, as 
compared with $1,900. We have already 
used practically all the temporary 
houses, and the additional 100,000 units 
are to come from barracks and larger 
buildings owned by the Government, 
which must be torn down, and consid- 
erably more work must be done in con- 
verting them into residentia! units. 

Nevertheless, there is a tremendous 
demand for such housing. The demand 
from colleges alone is for approximately 
300,000 units. Many cities are also re- 
questing them. We all know that many 
veterans are wholly unable to obtain 
homes. The advantage of this program 
is that it takes a very small amount of 
materials away from the construction of 
new houses from new materials. The 
materials involved in this case have al- 
ready been used, and are all second- 
hand. The program requires a certain 
amount of labor to set the houses up 
again. AsI say, I dislike to spend $250,- 
000,000 more for purely temporary hous- 
ing, which will be entirely gone in an- 
other 2 or 3 years, but I do not see any 
alternative. The proposed program is 
certainly better than the program under 
which the Government wou!d build new 
houses. It would not interfere with the 
development of the private building pro- 
gram. I believe that if we can take the 
edge off the demand, we may be able to 
reach the most serious cases of need and 
difficulty on the part of veterans who are 
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returning from the war and are unable 
to find places to sleep for themselves, 
their wives, and their children. So on 
the whole, I think the bill should be 
passed. 

There is one amendment on page 3, 
which provides as follows: 

(e) The term “administrative expenses,” 
as used in this title V, shall be deemed to 
include administrative expenses of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency in performing any 
functions with respect to priorities or allo- 
cations cf materials or equipment for pub- 
lic or private housing, and of the Housing 
Expediter (including those of any Govern- 
ment agencies in carrying out parts of the 
authorized veterans’ emergency housing 
program of the Housing Expediter, to the ex- 
tent that additional administrative expenses 
of such agencies are thereby involved) in 
performing any functions with respect to fa- 
cilitating the provision of veterans’ housing. 


This is intended as an authorization 
for the expenditures of certain agencies, 
but as I see it it is not an authorization 
that an appropriation made to the Hous- 
ing Administrator may be used by other 
agencies unless the Committee on Appro- 
priations sees fit so to recommend, and 
the Congress provides the appropria- 
tion. I believe that it is a great mis- 
take to make an appropriation and then 
say that the Government department 
which receives the appropriation may 
apportion it to other Government De- 
partments. I believe that the other 
Government Departments ought to come 
to the Committee on Appropriations. I 
wish to make it clear that in agreeing to 
this amendment, to which I first ob- 
jected, I regard it merely as an author- 
ization, and that the Congress is free to 
appropriate money for the other agen- 
cies in such manner as it sees fit. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pro- 
vision for the additional 100,000 tempo- 
rary units for colleges and cities is justi- 
fied only by the obligation which we 
owe to the veterans. I hope that the 
appropriation will be nonrecurring, and 
that we may never have to make a simi- 
lar appropriation in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be provosed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1821) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 502 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, so 
as to authorize the appropriation of 
funds necessary to provide additional 
temporary housing units for distressed 
families of servicemen and for veterans 
and their families.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3603) to provide for the sale of 
surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 129. An act to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in 


connection with Government checks and 
warrants; 

H. R. 2284. An act to eliminate the prac- 
tice by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employees 
of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost-reimburs- 
able prime contractors or of higher tier sub- 
contractors for the purpose of securing the 
award of subcontracts or orders; 

H. R. 3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 

H.R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 4932. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
962, Calendar No. 552. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 962) to 
provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia, but I feel that the bill is 
of very great importance. There has not 
been an opportunity to examine the bill 
which the House passed only yesterday 
or the day before. There may be a num- 
ber of important issues which have not 
been brought to the attention of the 
Senate, and it seems to me that if the 
debate is to continue and there is a re- 
quest that the bill go over until tomorrow 
for final disposition, the Senator should 
be willing to agree to such request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways endeavor to be agreeable, and con- 
siderate of my colleagues in all things. I 
should not like to make a definite com- 
mitment to have the bill go over until 
tomorrow. I do not believe that there 
are any essential differences between the 
House bill and the Senate measure which 
cannot be pointed out easily and clearly. 
Certainly if there is any bill with which 
the Senate should be familiar, it is the 
school-lunch-program bill. The same 
philosophy which is adopted in this bill 
has been in appropriation bills for 4 or 
5 years. The program has been the sub- 
ject of committee hearings, not only be- 
fore the standing Committee on Agri- 
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culture and Forestry, but also before the 
Committee on Appropriations. There is 
very little in the pending bill which is 
new or which goes beyond the program 
that is in actual operation at the present 
time. 

Mr. TAFT. As I read the bill, it au. 
thorizes an appropriation for all time to 
come of $115,000,000 a year, which is a 
good deal more than Congress has ever 
appropriated for this purpose. I under. 
stand that the bill has been on the 
calendar for 6 or 8 months; but the very 
fact that it was there and nothing was 
done about it rather led all of us to 
neglect it for the time being, und not de- 
vote the study to it which we should 
have devoted. I feel confident that if 
during the course of the debate a re- 
quest should be made to have the bill go 
over until tomorrow, the Senator will 
agree to it. I am oply giving notice that 
I may make such a request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we cannot clear up 
any difficulty about the measure, we can 
discuss that question a little later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russetu] 
that the Senate proceed to the considera. 
tion of Senate bill 962. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments re- 
ported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry was, under 
the heading “Title I—Assistance in Pro- 
viding Food—Appropriations Author- 
ized,” in section 101, on page 2, line 9, 
after the figures “June 30”, to strike out 
“1946” and insert “1947”; and in line 14, 
after the word “title”, to strike out “For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, the 
funds made available to the Secretary 
under the item entitled ‘School-lunch 
program’, Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1946, are hereby made 
immediately available for carrying out 
the provisions of this title during such 
year.”, so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 101. For each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary, not exceeding $100,000,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Secretary”) to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
104, on page 5, line 5, after the word 
“period”, to strike out “1946” and insert 
“1947”; in line 21, after the word “sec- 
tion”, to insert “and section 108 (d), re- 
spectively”; in line 24, after the word 
“certified”, to insert “respectively”; in 
line 24, after the word “agency”, to insert 
“and in case of schools receiving funds 
pursuant to section 108 (d), by such 
schools”; and on page 6, line 15, after 
the numerals “II”, to insert “(and not 
withheld under sec. 108 (d))”, so as t0 
make the section read: 

Sec. 104. (a) Funds apportioned to any 
State pursuant to section 102 during a0 
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fiscal year shall be availabl~ for payment to 
such State for disbursement by the State 
educational agency, in accorcance with such 
agreements not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, as 1ay be entered into by 
the Secretary and such State educational 
agency, for the purpose of assisting schools 
of that State during such fiscal year, in sup- 
plying agricultural commodities and other 
foods for consumption by children in the 
school-lunch program under this title. 
such payments to any State in any fiscal 
yea. during the period 1947 to 1950, inclusive, 
shall be made upon condition that each 
dollar thereof will be matched during such 
year by $1 from sources within the State 
determined by the Secretary to have been 
expended in connectic» with the school 
lunch program under this title. Such pay- 
ments in any fiscal year during the period 
1951 to 1955, inclusive, shall be made 
condition that each dollar thereof will 
so matched by $1.50; and for any fiscal year 
thereafter, such payr ents shall be made 
upon condition that each dollar will be so 
matched by $3. In the case of any State 
whose per capita income is less than the 
per capita income of the United States, the 
matching required for any fiscal year shall 
be decreased by the percentage which th 

State per capital income is below the 
capita income of the United States. For 
the purpose of whether che 
matching requiremer*s of this section and 
section 108 (d respectively, have been met, 
the reasonable value of donated services, sup- 
plies, facilities, and equipment as certified, 
respectively, by the State educational agency 
and in case of schools receiving funds pur- 
suant to section 108 (d), by such schools 
(but not the cost or value of land. of the 
acquisition, construrtion, or alteration of 
buildings, of commodities donated by the 
Secretary, or of Federal contributions made 
pursuant to title Ii) may be regarded as 
funds from sources within the Sta*e expended 
in connection with he school-lunch pro- 
gram. The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Trea. ry from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section and the time or times such 
amounts are to be paid; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shail pay to the State at the 
time or times fixed by the Secretary the 
amounts so certified. 

(b) In the event that funds from sources 
within the State dc not completely match, 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
act, the funds apportioned to the State under 
both titles I and IT (and not withheld under 
sec. 108 (d)), the State e.‘ucational agency 
may determine from time to time the appli- 
cation of funds from sources within the 
State against the matching requirements of 
the respective titles, except that funds from 
sources within the State used in connection 
with schools not participating in the school- 
lunch program under title I may not be used 
for matching funds under title I. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
108, on page 10, line 12, after the word 
agency”, to insert a semicolon and “and 
(4) ‘nonprofit private school’ means any 
Private school exempt from income tax 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended.”; and after 
line 15, to insert: 


(d) If, in any State, the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
the funds paid to it under this title to non- 
Profit private schools in the State, or is not 
Permitted by law to match Federal funds 
made available for use by such nonprofit 
Private schools, the Secretary shall withhold 
from the funds apportioned to any such 
State under section 102 of this title the same 
Proportion of the funds as the number of 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, in- 
Clusive, attending nonprofit private schools 
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within the State is of the total number of 
persons of those ages within the State at- 
tending school. The Secretary shall disburse 
the funds so withheld directly to the non- 
profit private schools within said State for 
the same purposes and subject to the same 
conditions as are authorized or required with 
to the disbursements to schools 
within the State by the State educational 
agency including, but not restricted to, the 
requirement that any such payment or pay- 
ments shall be matched, in the proportion 
specified in section 104 for such State, by 
funds from sources within the State ex- 
ed by nonprofit private schools within 
the State participating in the school-lunch 
program under this title. Such funds shall 
not be considered a part of the funds con- 
stituting the matching funds under the 
terms of section 104 or section 202 (c). 


So as to make the section read: 


Sec. 108. (a) States, State educational 
agencies, and schools participating in the 
school-lunch program under this title shall 
keep such accounts and records as may be 
necessary to enable the Secretary to deter- 
mine whether the provisions of this title are 
being complied with. Such accounts and 
records shall at all times be available for 
inspection and audit by representatives of 
the Secretary and shall be preserved for such 
period of time, not in excess of 5 years, as the 
Secretary determines is necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall incorporate, in his 
agreements with the State educational agen- 
cies, the express requirements under this title 
with respect to the operation of the school- 
lunch program under this title insofar as 
they may be applicable and such other pro- 
visions as in his opinion are reasonably neces- 
sary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
of this title. 

(c) For the purposes of this title, (1) 
“Secretary of Agriculture,” during the exist- 
ence of the War Food Administration, shall 
mean the War Food Administrator; (2) 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
the Virgin Islands; and (3) “State educa- 
tional agency” means, as the State legislature 
may determine, (a) the chief State school 
officer (such as the State superintendent of 
public instruction, commissioner of educa- 
tion, or similar officer), or (b) a board of 
education controlling the State department 
of education; except that in the District of 
Columbia it shall mean the Board of Educa- 
tion, and except that for the period ending 
June 30, 1947, “State educational agency” 
may mean any agency or agencies within the 
State designated by the Governor to carry 
out the functions herein required of a State 
educational agency; and (4) “nonprofit pri- 
vate school” means any private school exempt 
from income tax under section 101 (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as amended. 

(d)° If, in any State, the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
the funds paid to it under this title to non- 
profit private schools in the State, or is not 
permitted by law to match Federal funds 
made available for use by such nonprofit 
private schools, the Secretary shall with- 
hold from the funds apportioned to any such 
State under section 102 of this title the same 
proportion of the funds as the number of 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, in- 
clusive, attending nonprofit private schools 
within the State is of the total number of 
persons of those ages within the State attend- 
ing school. The Secretary shall disburse the 
funds so withheld directly to the nonprofit 
private schools within said State for the 
same purposes and subject to the same con- 
ditions as are authorized or required with 
respect to the disbursements to schools 
within the State by the State educational 
agency including, but not restricted to, the 
requirement that any such payment or pay- 
ments shall be matched, in the proportion 
specified in section 104 for such State, by 
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funds from sources within the State ex- 
pended by nonprofit private schools within 
the State participating in the school-lunch 
program under this title. Such funds shall 
not be considered a part of the funds con- 
stituting the matching funds under the 
terms of section 104 or section 202 (c). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title Il—Assistance in provid- 
ing nutrition education and school-lunch 
facilities, appropriations authorized,” in 
section 201, on page 11, line 20, after 
“June 30”, to strike out “1946” and insert 
“1947”, so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 201. For each fiscal year, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary, not exceeding $15,000,000, to enable 
the United States Commission of Education 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sioner”), under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Federal Security Administrator, 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
202, on page 13, at the beginning of line 
11, to strike out “used; excluding”, and 
insert “used, not counting funds ex- 
cluded from section 104 by the last sen- 
tence of section 108 (d) and”; and in 
line 17, after “July 1,” to strike out 
“1945” and insert “1946”, so as to make 
the section read: 


APPORTIONMENT AND PAYMENT TO STATES 


Sec. 202. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
Portion among the States during each fiscal 
year the funds appropriated for such year for 
carrying out the provisions of this title, less 
not to exceed $175,000 thereof hereby made 
available to enable the Commissioner to 
carry out his functions under this title. Such 
apportionment shall be made in accordance 
with the provisions of section 102 governing 
the initial apportionment of funds to the 
States under title I, except that the appor- 
tionment to any State under this title shall 
not be less than $10,000, and except that the 
apportionment of funds for use in Alaska, 
Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands shall not exceed $450,000. 

(b) From the funds apportioned to it un- 
der subsection (a) for a fiscal year, each State 
having a plan approved under this title shall 
be entitled to be paid an amount, limited as 
providec in subsection (c), which shall be 
used by the State educational agency, either 
directly or through grants to schools and 
school systems, to establish, maintain, oper- 
ate, and expand school-lunch programs, to 
provide related nutrition education, and to 
provide and train technical and supervisory 
personnel and to provide equipment and fa- 
cilities for such programs; except that such 
funds may not be used for the acquisition, 
construction, or alteration of buildings or 
for the purchase of land or food. 

(c) Funds apportioned to a State pursuant 
to subsection (a) during any fiscal year shall 
be available for payment to the State only 
upon condition that such funds will be 
matched during such year, in the proportion 
specified in section 104 for such State for 
such year, by expenditures from sources 
within the State which are either expendi- 
tures specified in section 104 (a) or expendi- 
tures for the purposes for which funds paid 
to the State under this title may be used, not 
counting funds excluded from section 104 by 
the last sentence of section 108 (d) and ex- 
penditures which the State educational 
agency has applied against the matching re- 
quirements of section 104. 
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(d) The amount to which each State is 
entitled under subsection (b) for each quar- 
ter, beginning with the quarter commencing 
July 1, 1946, shall be computed and paid in 
the following manner: 

The Commissioner shall, prior to the be- 
ginning of each quarter, estimate the amount 
to be paid to the State for such quarter un- 
der the provisions of subsection (b). He 
shall then certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount so estimated, reduced 
or increased as the case may be, by any sum 
by which he finds that his estimate for any 
prior quarter was greater or less than the 
amount which the State was entitled to be 
paid for such quarter. Upon receipt of such 
certification the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, pay in accordance 
with such certification from the funds ap- 
portioned to such State under subsection (a). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a brief statement with re- 
spect to the bill. As I stated a few mo- 
ments ago, the subject matter of this bill 
is not new; it deals with a program which 
has been in effect for 10 years. There is 
nothing new in title I of the bill. It 
undertakes to enact definitive legislation 
of a permanent nature carrying on a 
school-lunch program similar to that 
which has been in effect for a number of 
years. It is a product of the experience 
which we have had in dealing with this 
program. It provides for legislative 
standards which will enable the schools 
of this Nation to know where they stand 
with respect to the program. Hereto- 
fore there have been schools which have 
hesitated to install school-lunch pro- 
grams on account of the fact that the 
program was on a hand-to-mouth, year- 
to-year basis, and those who were 
charged with responsibility for operation 
of the schools have hesitated to incur the 
expenses which were necessary in order 
to purchase the equipment and embark 
on the program. 

Mr. President, I may say that, in my 
opinion, this program has been one of 
the most helpful ones which have been 
inaugurated and promises to contribute 
more to the cause of public education in 
these United States than has any other 
Policy whick has been adopted since the 
creation of free public schools. 

The bill, in following the program now 
in effect, authorizes an appropriation 
which can in no event exceed $100,000,- 
000. I am referring to title I of the bill. 
At the present time the Congress is ap- 
propriating or has appropriated $57,500,- 
000 for the program for the current fiscal 
year. Those funds will be exhausted in 
most of the States by April of this year, 
and an additional deficiency appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 will be necessary if 
cooperation on the part of the Federal 
Government is to continue throughout 
the scholastic year with the schools now 
having the lunch program. 

Under the _ school-lunch program 
which has been in effect by virtue of 
provisions in the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill, the funds would be distributed, 
as between the several States, on the 
basis of need. The pending bill, in sec- 
tion 104, spells out the definition of need 
which has been applied by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture in providing for the 
distribution of the fund. I wish to point 
out, Mr. President, that this bill pro- 
vides for acceleration in the contribu- 
tions from the States. At the present 
time the school-lunch program is in 
effect in approximately one-fourth of the 
schools of the Nation and is enjoyed by 
more than one-fourth of the school chil- 
dren. Approximately 8,000,000 children 
enjoy the benefits of the program at the 
present time, as compared to a total 
school attendance of approximately 
26,000,000. 

Under this bill the program will be 
available to all the schools of the Nation 
by the imposition of an increase of only 
about $40,000,000 per annum on the part 
of the Federal Government, but the 
States will eventually be required to con- 
tribute $360,000,000. For the years 1947 
to 1950, inclusive, the States must match 
this money on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
such as that which obtains in the case 
of highways and in the case of the var- 
ious other Federal grants-in-aid to edu- 
cation, including the vocational training 
programs and the other programs under 
laws already in effect for Federal aid with 
respect to various phases of education 
and advancement within the States. 

Commencing in the year 1951, the State 
contributions must be stepped up to 
$1.50 on the part of the States for every 
dollar that is contributed by the Federal 
Government. The bill provides that 
after 1955 the States shall match the 
funds on the basis of $3 of State funds 
for every dollar contributed by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the funds which 
will be available under the accelerated 
matching by the States, when added to 
the increase that is provided for in this 
bill to the Federal contribution, should at 
that time, unless there is a great increase 
in costs, enable practically every school 
in the Nation to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, this bill provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the War 
Food Administrator, so long as that office 
is in existence, shall deal with the depart- 
ments of education of the several States. 
The interests of the Federal Government 
are protected by clauses which require an 
accounting and which give the right of 
examination of the books of those who are 
administering the funds. 

There has been a great deal of miscon- 
ception about the school-lunch program. 
In the first place, many of those who have 
opposed it object to the idea of giving 
free school lunches to the children. 
There is nothing on earth in this bill that 
provides or seeks to provide any free 
school lunch to all the school children of 
the Nation. The only children who are 
to receive a free school lunch are those 
who are certified by the local school au- 
thorities as being unable to pay for it. 
I do not mean to say that the Federal 
funds will not go into this program in 
the way of a partial subsidy, but no Fed- 
eral funds can be expended for anything 
except food. Under title I, the Federal 
funds may not be expended for equip- 
ment, for the preparation or processing 
of food, or for the administration of the 
several school lunchrooms. They may be 
expended only for food. In every school 
of which I have any knowledge, in which 
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this program is in operation, each of the 
children pays a small amount, such as 
8 to 10 cents and as high as 20 cents, for 
his lunch when his parents are able to 
furnish the money for that purpose. 

Seventy-five million dollars of the fund 
will be divided between the States to re- 
imburse them for expenditures for food 
under the formula contained in section 
101. The remaining $25,000,000 is to be 
used by the War Food Administrator, 
or after that office has expired, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purchase 
and handling of foods which are surplus, 
or which have been produced in such 
quantity that they have depressed the 
market. This program came into being 
as a means of disposing of agricultura] 
surpluses. It came into being. when we 
were living in that paradoxical age when 
we had so much food to eat that people 
were starving, and farmers were pro- 
ducing so much that they were going 
into bankruptcy because they could not 
dispose of their products. The purpose 
of starting the school-lunch program was 
to acquire those surplus commodities in 
order to enable the farmer to receive 
at least something for his products. 

Twenty-five million dollars would be 
used to continue that part of the pro- 
gram. For example, it is anticipated 
that within a few months there will be 
a great surplus of eggs, and, through 
this program and this portion of the 
appropriation available to the War Food 
Administrator, approximately 7,000,000 
dozen eggs, which would otherwise de- 
press the market, may be purchased. We 
are all familiar with the fact that under 
the Steagall amendment Congress has 
the responsibility of maintaining farm 
prices at a level of 90 percent of parity 
of most commodities which are essen- 
tial in any nutritional diet. This means 
no new out-of-pocket expenditure on the 
part of the Federal Government, because 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be re- 
quired, under the terms of section 32, 
to purchase these commodities in any 
event. This bill merely provides an out- 
let of distribution whereby the excess 
of production may be put to a good use 
without in anywise depressing the 
market. 

Mr. President, there exists another 
popular misconception. Many persons 
have said that they were opposed to 
federalizing the public-school system, 
and that the school-lunch program is 4 
step in that direction. I may say that 
the program has been in effect for about 
10 years. We have had an opportunity 
during that time to see how much it 
would federalize the public-school sys- 
tem. The bill specifically forbids the 
Secretary of Agriculture from under- 
taking to make any requirement with 
respect to instruction or teaching per- 
sonnel. He is given no authority what- 
ever over the management of the schools. 
There is nothing new in the system. 
I doubt not that when the Morrill Act 
providing aid for land-grant colleges was 
passed—I believe the act was passed in 
1862 or 1863, or at least during the 
1860’s—Senators stood on the floor 
contended that Congress should not pass 
the bill to aid the various educati 
-institutions of the country because to 40 
so would be to federalize education. We 
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have seen the Morrill Act in operation 
for more than 80 years, and we know 
that the land-grant colleges have not 
been federalized. ‘They are still oper- 
ating under State control, and the Mor- 
rill Act has been of tremendous ad- 
vantage in bringing benefits of college 
education to millions of Americans who 
otherwise might not have enjoyed them. 
We have other Federal grants in aid to 
education. We have the Smith-Lever 
Act, the George-Deen Act, and other acts 
wherein the administration is left to the 
State, and in no case have the prophecies 
of the Jeremiahs that education would 
be federalized come true. 

Mr. President, I see nothing subversive 
in the school-lunch program. It has been 
attacked on the ground that it would 
bring about communism and perhaps so- 
cialism. In my opinion, a school child 
who has a good bowl of hot soup and a 
glass of sweet milk for his lunch will be 
much more likely to be able to resist com- 
munism or socialism than would one who 
had for his lunch a hard biscuit which 
had been baked the day before and which 
he had brought with him to school in a 
tin can. 

This program has been of vast benefit 
in improving the standards of nutrition 
in this country. I have investigated the 
situation within my own State. I have 
found that what the children have learned 
in school concerning the preparation of 
food in the school and the value of various 
foods, was carried home to their parents. 
In some cases school children were able 
to educate their own parents as to a bet- 
ter use of food, and as to the nutritive 
values of various foods. 

Mr. President, with reference to title II 
of the bill, I may say-that it authorizes an 
appropriation of $15,000,000 to the Of- 
fice of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. It represents an activity 
which is not now in effect. Statements 
which I have made as to our 10-year ex- 
perience with this program do not apply 
to title II. However, we know that dur- 
ing the life of the National Youth Admin- 
istration that agency furnished some 
skilled personnel to the schools to assist 
in the preparation and supply of school 
lunches. The WPA also had persons on 
its pay roll who were familiar with the 
handling of foods, and they were also 
available to the schools in the early days 
of the program. But title II provides for 
an appropriation as a grant-in-aid to the 
States which must be matched by the 
States to assist in furnishing training for 
those who will supervise the program, and 
to provide equipment and facilities for it. 
Of course, there is imposed the limitation 
that none of the funds may be used for 
the acquisition, construction, or altera- 
= of buildings, or for the purchase of 

and. 

Mr. President, this bill has been care- 
fully drawn to protect the integrity of 
the State school system. It has been care- 
fully drawn to endeavor to protect the 
rights of all school children of this Nation 
of whatever race, color, or creed. I may 
Say that in 10 years of operation there 
has been no complaint that any State 
has discriminated against any child in 
any school because of his race, creed, or 
color. The program has been absolutely 
free of any charge of that nature. That 


pd is embodied within the pending 


Mention has been made of the fact 
that this bill authorizes a slight increase 
in the appropriation which has been pre- 
viously made. Of course, funds must be 
matched on an increasing basis by the 
States. If the States do not match the 
funds, the appropriation will not be 
granted. But I am not so greatly con- 
cerned about this little increase in the 
Federal contribution which will enable 
the States to expand the program over 
the entire country. On the whole, it will 
amount approximately to only $40,000,- 
000 more than we have been expending 
for the past 10 years for this work. I 
have seen the Senate of the United 
States, I believe without a record vote, 
appropriate $2,700,000,000 in order to 
provide for the starving and distressed 
peoples in Europe. I have seen that 
done by this Congress. That sum would 
provide for this small increase for more 
than a hundred years in the future, and 
would benefit the citizens of the United 
States to whom we must look to guide 
the destinies of this great Republic. 

Mr. President, there are a few slight 
differences between this and the House 
bill. I shall presently move to substi- 
tute the Senate bill for the House bill. 
In the first instance, the bill as it comes 
from the House contains an authoriza- 
tion for only $50,000,000, which, as I have 
stated, would mean a reduction in the 
program instead of an increase, because 
we have already appropriated $57,500,- 
000 for this purpose for the current fiscal 
year. The Senate voted to increase the 
fund to $65,000,000, and in the tortuous 
path that leads to the enactment of leg- 
islation it was necessary to surrender 
$7,500,000 of that appropriation in the 
conference. 

Another difference between the bill as 
it passed the House and the Senate com- 
mittee bill is that the House bill ran the 
maximum program up to $4 on the part 
of the States, whereas the Senate bill 
requires the States to put up only $3 for 
each Federal dollar when the program 
has reached its fullest expansion. 

The House bill also required a much 
more rapid acceleration of the increased 
matching on the part of the States than 
does the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, I think this statement 
briefly covers the principal differences 
between the bill as it passed the House 
and the Senate committee bill. 

As I have stated, there has been no 
piece of legislation in the Congress dur- 
ing my tenure here that has been so 
thoroughly investigated and so carefully 
examined by the committees of the Con- 
gress. The subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate conducted long and exhaus- 
tive hearings. We heard from a num- 
ber of officials of the Government, and 
from a large number of private citizens 
who were familiar with the program. 
We have all received expressions of in- 
terest on the part of many persons who 
are anxious that the program be not 
crippled, but that it be expanded so that 
its benefits to the school children of the 
Nation may be increased. 

Furthermore, before the Committee on 
Appropriations for a number of years we 
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have had hearings on this program. It 
is one with which every Senator is 
familiar, and the issues are very simple. 

First, is it desirable that the program 
be given a statutory basis so that those 
who operate the schools of the Nation 
may have some certainty that the pro- 
gram will remain in operation? 

Second, should the authorization for 
the appropriation be in the amount of 
$100,000,000 a year? 

Third—and this is the only other issue 


‘I can see—should or should not title 2 


of the bill be adopted? 

In my opinion all three of those ques- 
tions can be answered only in the affirm- 
ative, and the bill should be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator give me 
an idea of the cost of school lunches? 
Is there any figure accepted as to the 
ordinary cost of providing lunches for 
school children? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The cost varies a great 
deal according to the section of the 
country. The bill provides that the 
school lunches shall be entirely on a 
nonprofit basis, that the schools may 
not make anything out of them. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that, but I 
wonder how extensive a program it is, 
and if all the school children in the 
United States, numbering at least 26,- 
000,000, or, more likely, 30,000,060, under 
the Senator’s bill, are to participate for, 
say, 200 days a year, 200 lunches apiece, 
what would the over-all cost be, not the 
Federal contribution, but the over-all 
cost? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are many im- 
ponderables, of course, such as what the 
prices of commodities will be, or what 
the wage rates will be for those who pre- 
pare the food. It is my own opinion that 
under present costs, at the time when the 
law has reached its maximum expansion, 
with the States required to contribute 
$300,000,000 to match the $100,000,000 
provided by the Federal Government, it 
will be possible to install this program 
in practically every school in the United 
States. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that. That 
would mean that $400,000,000 would be 
available. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. For from 26,000,000 to 
30,000,000 children. But as I understood 
the Senator, most of those children pay 
for their lunches. Is that so? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They do not pay for 
all of the lunch. They do not pay for 
the contribution the Federal Govern- 
ment makes of food. 

Mr, TAFT. Why should not my child, 
going to a public school, pay for his 
lunch? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know of no reason 
why the Senator’s child should not pay, 
and I assume he does. 

Mr. TAFT. I understood the Senator 
to say that the only children furnished 
free lunches were those who could not 
afford to nay. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. What proportion of the 
total cost of lunches has to be subsidized, 
under this program? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It varies, because we 
have not undertaken to write a bill which 
would apply an inflexible program to 
every school in the United States. I do 
not think it is possible to do so. Certain 
general principles are set forth in the 
bill. It provides that it shall be a non- 
profit program, and that the lunches 
shall be served at cost to children who 
are determined by local school authori- 
ties to be unable to pay. 

Of course, heretofore the Federal Gov- 
ernment has borne practically the entire 
cost of the food used in the program. 
Where the school-lunch program has 
been in operation, and the nonprofit pro- 
vision has applied to the child who could 
not pay anything, the Federal Govern- 
ment has borne the cost. It has varied 
in the different schools. Some of the 
schools have only utilized the food that 
has been furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture. In that case the cost to the 
school child was the amount that was 
necessary to pay for the preparation and 
the service of the food, and for the super- 
vision of the lunchroom. The children 
have paid for that, or it has been con- 
tributed from local sources. What is 
paid by the child is considered as a part 
of the contribution that is made locelly, 
a price which ran anywhere from 9 cents 
a meal up to as high as 20, depending on 
the character of the meal, and the loca- 
tion of the school, and local or State 
funds covered the cost of acquiring such 
food as was not furnished by the Federal 
Government, and the cost of personal 
services for preparing the lunch. 

Mr. TAFT. What reason is there for 
three-fourths of the children of the 
country not paying the whole cost for 
their own lunches, including the food and 
everything else? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My own opinion is that 
substantially more than three-fourths 
pay the cost, though not all of it. 

Mr. TAFT. “Why should not a family 
perfectly «ble to pay for its own food 
pay 15 cents if that is the whole cost, 
instead of 10 cents, and getting 5 cents 
subsidized? What is the purpose of 
that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. One reason is that it 
is a means of disposing of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities without depressing 
the farmer’s prices too much. 

Mr. TAFT. That seems to me to be 
wholly unjustifiable, for obviously if the 
food were delivered at the school, and 
the children had a regular school lunch, 
they would not buy that much some- 
where else. So it seems to me obvious 
that the total amount that is spent on 
school lunches is just the same whether 
the Federal Government furnishes the 
food or whether the Federal Govern- 
ment gives the cash with which the food 
may be bought. I do not see what dif- 
ference it makes so far as the total 
amount of agricultural products is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It certainly makes a 
tremendous difference, because where 
the Federal Government does not fur- 
nish the incentive to the program, the 
food is not consumed, the children do 
not have it, and that is one of the strong- 
est arguments for the bill, that every 
dollar that is spent on it does double 
duty. One result is the disposing of 
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some agricultural commodity that is in 
excess, or that threatens to become ex- 
cess and depress prices. I want to be 
perfectly frank; that has not been true 
during these days of war scarcity, but 
we have given assurances to the farm- 
ers, through the enactment of the Stea- 
gall amendment, that the prices of his 
products would be maintained at 90 per- 
cent of parity, and as surely as that the 
sun shines today, it will be necessary for 
the Federal Government to acquire large 
quantities of foods within the next 2 
years to protect that 90 percent of par- 
ity guaranteed the farmers. ‘The other 
duty performed is to strengthen the chil- 
dren of the land and protect the national 
health by furnishing them a good meal 
and improving their diet. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest to the Senator 
that, so far as $25,000,000 worth of food 
doing that job is concerned, it is merely 
a drop in the bucket, and it seems to me 
that feature of this program is wholly 
unimportant, so far as solving the agri- 
cultural problem is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator over- 
looks the fact that the entire program 
of $100,000,000 is directed at the use of 
kinds of foods which are surplus or 
likely to become surplus, because not 
only does the Secretary of Agriculture 
have authority to expend $25,000,000 di- 
rectly, but he has the authority to make 
requirements as to foods that are sur- 
plus within the several sections of the 
country, and as to the purchases which 
are made in local schools with Federal 
funds. 

Mr. TAFT. I am only saying that it 
does not seem to me to be an additional 
argument for this particular program 
that the commodities should be distrib- 
uted in that way, rather than to pay cash 
and let the children buy the food. If 
there is a school programhe great bulk 
of the children are going to eat just about 
the same, I would guess, in the long run. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cer- 
tainly guessing. The statement is not 
sustained by the evidence presented to 
two committees of which I am a member. 
Nor do I think his guess would be sus- 
tained by the facts, because school chil- 
dren had not had as much food at lunch, 
or as desirable food, as they have had, 
since the institution of this school-lunch 
program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Georgia will yield, I will 
point out the fact that, so far as unem- 
ployment and farm surpluses are con- 
cerned, they go handin hand. When we 
have unemployment and reduced pur- 
chasing power, we have larger farm sur- 
pluses. And when large surpluses and 
low prices reduce the farm purchasing 
power, we get greater unemployment in 
the cities. 

So this plan will work automatically. 
As the market is sustained through the 
school-lunch program and reduces the 
farm surpluses, to that extent it not only 
reduces the surplus but increases the 
purchasing power of the people of the 
city at the same time. The two go to- 
gether. When we have a surplus on a 
farm, we have unemployment in the 
cities. If anyone doubts that all he has 
to do is to look back over the last 15 
years. There never was a more self- 
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evident truth. I think that even the lit- 
tle bit represented by the school-lunch 
program will go a long way toward cor- 
recting both undesirable conditions, 
with respect to farm surplus and city 
unemployment. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
Mr. TAFT. I still do not understand 
the situation. The Senator says that to 
cover this whole field would cost $400,- 
000,000. That is $400,000,000 of subsidy, 
as I understand it. How much more 
would the school children themselves 
have to pay to cover the whole cost of 
eating lunch every day? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I think Mr. President, 


school children has been drawn into the 
total fund and has been considered a 
local contribution. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand from 
the bill that those who pay for their own 
lunches are counted as a part of the 
local contribution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about that. That has been the case in 
all the 10 years during which the law 
has been in operation. 

Mr. TAFT. Then it seems to me that 
the whole thing is not a matching idea, 
The States are not required to do any- 
thing. The Government does it all, ex- 
cept what individuals contribute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I realize, of course, 
that this program has never appealed 
to the Senator from Ohio. He raised the 
question about his son going to public 
school and paying for his lunch. I sug- 
gest that the Senator’s son receives as 
much tuition in the public school as does 
the poorest child. They are on the same 
basis with respect to tuition, and might 
as well be on the same basis with re- 
spect to school lunches. 

Mr. TAFT. We have long accepted 
the idea in this country that we are to 
give free tuition in public schools and 
free education, but not to feed everyone 
for nothing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bill does not pro- 
vide for feeding every child in the schools 
for nothing. 

Mr. TAFT. Turning to page 5 of the 
bill, beginning in line 20, we find this 
language: 

For the purpose of determining whether 
the matching requirements of this section 
and section 108 (d), respectively, have been 
met, the reasonable value of donated serv- 
ices, supplies, facilities, and equipment 4s 
certified, respectively, by the State educa- 
tional agency and in case oy schools recelv- 
ing funds pursuant to section 108 (d), by 
such schools may be regarded as funds from 
sources within the State expended in con- 
nection with the school-lunch program. 


But I do not see anything that indi- 
cates that the money paid by the chil- 
dren for their own lunches is a contribu- 
tion by the States for the purpose of 
matching Federal funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That has always been 
the case, and it is proposed that that 
course shall be followed under this 
measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator point out 
to me the provision under which that in- 
terpretation could be made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that interpre- 
tation could be made under the languas¢ 
just read by the Senator from Ohio—— 
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Mr. TAFT. No. I suppose it would 
be under the language in line 7 on page 
5, which reads: 

will be matched during such year by 61 
from sources within the State determined by 
the Secretary to have been expended in con- 
nection with the school-lunch program. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
That clarifies it. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that what 
the Senator suggests is a very broad con- 
struction even of that language. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It all goes into fur- 
nishing the school lunch, does it not? 

Mr. TAFT. So the Senator’s idea is 
that $400,000,000 will cover the entire 
cost of all the lunches, not only the sub- 
sidized part, but the entire cost of the 
lunches for all the children? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Unless there is a great 
increase in the cost of personnel services, 
it is my opinion that the $400,000,000 will 
substantially cover a school-lunch pro- 
gram for the entire school system of the 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would cover it at a 
future date, when instead of 30,000,000 
school children we will probably have 
nearer 40,000,000. This provides for 
matching up to 1955, does it not, or 10 
years hence? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I base my estimate on 
the estimated school population of 26,- 
000,000 pupils. 

Mr. AIKEN. At the present time? 
Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; at the present 
time. 

Mr. AIKEN. And that would mean 
probably from 30,060,000 to 32,000,000 by 
1955. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It should; yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the bill include 
kindergartens and nursery schools as 
weil as 26,000,000 pupils in the regular 
schools? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; it applies to 
nursery schools in certain cases, but 
the formula for the distribution of the 
funds applies only to children between 
the ages of 5 and 17. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the formula, but 
as I understand, the permission to pro- 
vide the lunches extends to kinder- 
gartens; to anything under high-school 
grade. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not so under- 
stand the bill. In my opinion, it applies 
only to the public schools and to private 
schools, because the bill refers specifi- 
cally to children between the ages of 5 
and 17, inclusive. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia a question. 
Two years ago the Federal Government, 
in carrying out the program in Massa- 
chusetts, started to deal directly with the 
city authorities, bypassing the State 
authority entirely. That was finally 
stopped by an administrative under- 
Standing. Under the terms of this bill, 
is such action possible, in the opinion of 
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the honorable Senator, or must the Fed- 
eral Government deal through the State 
agencies? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion, the 
effort which was made at one time by the 
Department to deal directly with several 
individual schools was one of the worst 
mistakes they ever made in respect to 
this program. This bill requires them to 
deal with the State educational agency, 
and where there is no educational agency 
now authorized by the law of the State, to 
deal with the Department of Agriculture. 
With ‘respect to this program, the bill 
authorizes the Governor for a period of 
2 years to designate any agency of the 
State, and the Department of Agriculture 
is required to deal with that State agency. 
That provision is made in order to give 
the legislature an opportunity to desig- 
nate a State agency. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But section 108 
would permit the Secretary in certain 
cases to deal directly with nonprofit pri- 
vate schools; would it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Section 108 
(d), as I understand, is designed to en- 
able the private schools which are now 
operating under the program, to con- 
tinue to do so in the event there be a 
State law prohibiting the department of 
education of the State from dealing with 
a private, nonprofit school. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On page il 
there would seem to be language which 
would permit the Federal Government 
to pay the whole cost of the lunches in 
the nonprofit private schools as opposed 
to the ordinary program in the public 
schools. In lines 6 and 7 we find the 
language: “including, but not restricted 
to, the requirement.” 

Does that go too far? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad the Senator 
has called that language to my atten- 
tion. I had not caught that point in the 
amendments offered by the committee. 
Let me read the entire sentence: 

The Secretary shall disburse the funds so 
withheld directly to-the nonprofit private 
schools within said State for the same pur- 
poses and subject to the same conditions as 
are authorized or required with respect to 
the disbursements to schools within the 
State by the State educational agency in- 
cluding, but not restricted to— 


No; in my opinion that would require 
the nonprofit private schools to match. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But if we con- 
tinue that sentence with just one more 
line it would seem to indicate that the 
Federal Government could pay the whole 
cost. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that be true I 
should be happy to accept an amend- 
ment that the words “but not restricted 
to” be stricken. I think that would 
clarify the situation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would it not be 
clearer if those words were stricken from 
the bill? : 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Would the hon- 
orable Senator care to offer such an 
amendment? : 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
do so. 

Mr. President, I move, on page 11, in 
lines 6 and 7, to strike the words “but 
not restricted to.” 
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First, I ask that the committee amend- 
ment beginning in line 16 on page 10 and 
ending in line 14 on page 11 be re- 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to 
is reconsidered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts asked some 
questions which are of some concern to 
me. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question. In connection with 
the disbursement of these funds to the 
States, insofar as agricultural products 
are concerned, there is no expense what- 
soever attached to the distribution of 
the food, is there? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of the cost of 
distribution, processing, and handling 
the food may be borne out of funds ap- 
portioned under section 104. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore in many 
instances the States themselves afford 
that service? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Those operations may 
be paid for by either State or Federal 
funds. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I 
wanted to find out. I mean the distri- 
bution in the schools themselves. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; the Federal 
Government can incur no cost respect- 
ing distribution in the schools them- 
selves. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore in keep- 
ing with the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, whomsoever the 
State superintendent of edrvcation des- 
ignates, or if he does not have the legal 
power to do so, someone whom the gov- 
ernor may designate, furnishes the food 
in the schools through the Parent- 
Teachers Association or some other or- 
ganization. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is done by who- 
ever happens to be supervising the 
school-lunch program. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And there is no cost 
chargeable in connection with that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no cost 
chargeable to the Government in con- 
nection with the foods actually served 
in the lunch room. Under section 103 
of the bill I think the Secretary is au- 
thorized to expend funds for the han- 
dling of these commodities because he 
is authorized to purchase them. He cer- 
tainly would have to have someone to 
handle them. I think he would be au- 
thorized to spend funds for that purpose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree, 
from a casual study of the till. But 
there is no provision in the bill to pay 
the cost of preparing and furnishing the 

food within a schoo! district or school. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. The Federal 

contribution is limited to the purchase of 


as amended was 
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food. All the cost of handling, prepa- 
ration, and serving of ihe food, and costs 
of supervision, must be borne by the State 
or local school authority. Of course, as 
the Senator states, in many cases the 
costs of those services are defrayed by 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, the 
Kiwanis Club, or other organizations 
which contribute to that end. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore there is a 
considerable local contribution in the 
form of services. 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the present time 
the States, through contributions of serv- 
ices and in other ways, are contributing 
more than the contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] was to the effect that, re- 
gardless of who the pupils in the school 
may be, they receive these lunches. In 
the public-school systems throughout the 
country it would be totally impossible to 
segregate the pupils and differentiate be- 
tween them on the basis of income. 
Does the Senator agree to that state- 
ment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, any funds 
which are paid in go to the common fund 
for the school-lunch program. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Therefore. a great 
many people pay in money—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. All contribute except 
those who the local school authority say 
are unable to contribute. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That statement is 
consistent with what the Senator said in 
connection with free tuition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The public schools 
of this country are open to all. Those 
with larger incomes naturally pay larger 
amounts in taxes. Those who are less 
fortunate pay less. But the public- 
School system is open to all the people. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That, of course, is 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is no State 
tuition fee in Georgia or South Caro- 
lina, and no differentiation on the basis 
of income. 

Mr. RUSSELL. None whatever. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The public-school 
system of our country is based on the 
common education of our people. The 
childten, whether they be rich or poor, 
play together and go to school together, 
in the interest of a greater democracy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the public 
schools are available to all upon the same 
terms. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if he will be 
kind enough to state under what provi- 
sion of the Constitution he thinks this 
bill is properly to be enacted by Congress. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Missouri is a profound constitutional 
lawyer. In my opinion, this bill comes 
under exactly the same powers of the 
Constitution under which we have been 
making appropriations for public im- 
provements since the time of Thomas 
Jefferson, the same provision of the 
Constitution under which, since 1862, we 
have been making appropriations from 
Federal funds to every land-grant col- 
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lege in the country, including the great 
University of Missouri. It is the same 
provision of the Constitution under 
which we have been making contribu- 
tions for vocational education in this 
country under the Smith-Lever Act, the 
George-Deen Act, and kindred laws, in- 
cluding aid to the blind and dependent 
children, under which grants-in-aid 
have been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for purposes which the Congress of 
the United States deems to be of impor- 
tance to the welfare and the progress of 
this country. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator 
from Georgia please indicate precisely 
which section and article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States he refers to? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not wish to enter 
into a constitutional argument with the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the distin- 
guished Senato: from Georgia if it is not 
a fact that the only possible constitu- 
tional basis on which the proposed law 
could stand would be the theory that it 
comes under the general welfare pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States, namely, section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Appropriations have 
been made for kindred purposes for 
many years. If the appropriations are 
illegal, the Congress has violated the 
Constitution in this manner for more 
than a hundred years. I have heard the 
Senator from Missouri give very lengthy 
and learned discourses on the constitu- 
tionality of Federal appropriations, and 
I shall not enter into a discussion with 
the Senator as to the constitutional 
phases of this program. It has been in 
operation in this country for 10 years; 
and if no one has challenged the consti- 
tutionality of it up to this hour, I shall 
not debate it with the Senator from 
Missouri at this time. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if he can place 
his finger on any provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States under 
which such a statute would be author- 
ized, except possibly section 8 of article I 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have already stated 
to the Senator—and I reiterate with all 
due deference and respect—that I shall 
not engage in any discussion of the con- 
Stitutionality of this matter with the 
Senator from Missouri at this time. I 
have heard the Senator express his views 
at length on previous occasions. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that on three 
separate occasions the Senator has de- 
clined, in substance, to indicate under 
what particular section or article of the 
Constitution he thinks the proposed 
statute would be valid. 

If the Senator will be kind enough to 
yield for one further question, I should 
like to ask whether there is any provi- 
sion in this bill to the general effect that 
a fund is to be set up, to consist of the 
proceeds of taxes, duties, imposts, or 
excises, from which fund the amounts to 
be appropriated, as authorized herein, 
shall be paid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, with 
all deference to the Senator, I shall not 
enter into a constitutional discussion 
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with him, and I shall decline to yield 
further to him. In the past I have 
listened to the profound constitutiona] 
discourses of the Senator, but I shall not 
do anything to provoke one of them in 
my time. The Senator may discuss the 
constitutionality of the measure in his 
own time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to invite atten- 
tion to something we have just done, I 
wonder whether we have done what we 
thought we were doing. 

After the colloquy between the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. SaLTonsratt] 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr, 
RvussELL] we voted to strike out the 
words “but not restricted to” on page 11, 
lines 6 and 7. Evidently those words 
were interpreted as giving the Secretary 
the right to waive the matching of funds 
by private schools. I wish the Senator 
from Georgia would read that language 
again and see if he thinks we did what 
we thought we were doing in adopting 
the amendment. As I read it, the 
language would not give the Secretary 
the right to waive the matching of funds, 
but would permit additional require- 
ments in the case of private schools. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the language 
of this provision is very confused. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the amendment 
which we just adopted cannot in any 
degree hurt the schools in which the 
Senator from Vermont is interested. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is entirely possible. 
However, inasmuch as this discussion has 
taken place, I wonder if we could have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
the discussion the portion of the bill 
which we are now considering. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be happy to 
have it done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Because very evidently 
the words we struck out would not have 
exempted the private schools from pay- 
ing their share of the expense, although 
of course they could not pay it from 
public funds. As the language stands, 
they should pay from funds which they 
collect from other sources. What we 
have done is simply to require the pri- 
vate schools to match the funds, but we 
do not give the Secretary the right to 
put in additional requirements with re- 
spect to the private schools. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the amendment. 

Mr.RUSSELL. It has been done here- 
tofore. The private schools have 
operated on the same basis that the pub- 
lic schools have operated upon. With re- 
spect to matching, the private schools 
have operated in the same way that the 
public schools have operated, and cer- 
tainly under the provisions of the bill 
the Secretary would simply require them 
to match the funds. 

Mr. AIKEN. But otherwise the bill 
would have permitted the Secretary to 
place additional requirements on the 
private schools. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Vermont favor the imposition by 
the Secretary of additional requirements 
on the private schools? 

Mr. . No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not think the 
language served any useful purpose 
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there; that was the impression I received 
in reading it over. 

Mr. Yes; it was a rather per- 
plexing paragraph. When we voted on 
it, I thought we were taking away from 
the Secretary the right to require the 
matching of funds on the part of the 
private schools. And from the discus- 
sion which oceurred, I think other Mem- 
bers of the Senate thought the same. 
However, I am perfectly satisfied with 
it as it is. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think we 
should waive the matching requirement 
on the part of any schools. 
Mr. AIKEN. No. 
Mr. RUSSELL. And I am satisfied 
that as the amendment now siands, these 
schools will be required to match the 
funds, regardless of any other restric- 
tions which might be imposed. 
Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, and I think the bill is better with 
the amendment. At the same time let 
me say that when the amendment was 
adopted I thought some Senators had 
the impression that it meant something 
else. 
Mr. RUSSELL. From reading the sec- 
tion, I cannot see that that language 
added anything to it. I think it is just 
as well off without it. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 
Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I have had some cor- 
respondence with persons in my State 
who seem to object to what.I have not 
been able to find in the bill—something 
with reference to the decisions to be ren- 
dered in any locality by the home eco- 
nomics associations or organizations, I 
find no such provision in the bill. 
Mr. RUSSELL. There is no such pro- 
vision in the bill. Title I requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to deal with the 
head of the educational system within 
the State, and title II requires the Com- 
missioner of Education to deal with the 
same State authority. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; of course, if he 
had any understanding or agreement or 
working arrangement with any local as- 
sociation for the distribution of the 
fund—any arrangement which was legal 
under the State laws—he could make any 
arrangement he saw fit to make. 
Mr. RUSSELL, So Jong as he followed 
the requirements with respect to match- 
rs ae books, and similar require- 
i€nts, 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I have had 
some correspondence with respect to sec- 
tion 203, on page 14: 
STATE PLANS 

_ Sec. 23. (a) Im order to be approved a 
State plan for the administration of school- 
luoch programs must— 
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{8) provide that the distribution to 
schools of funds paid to the State under this 
‘tle, and equipment purchased with such 
Tunds, shall be only to public schools and 
School systems of high-school grade or under 
(including nonprofit private schools of high- 
School grade or under which recetve public 
_ ts from the State or any school system 
thereof for payment of teachers’ salaries), 
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which undertake to furnish school lunches 
under egreements pursuant to title I. 


In other words, if any private-school 
system in the State of Kentucky which 
undertakes to provide school lunches is 
willing to match the contribution of the 
Federal Government under the State 
school system, it will be eligible to receive 
assistance, under this subsection. Is 
that the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not think so. 
Under subsection (3), as I understand it, 
any nonprofit school which receives any 
public funds from the State would then 
be entitled to proceed under title II. Of 
course, all schools can proceed under the 
school-lunch program under title I. 
This provision of title II has to do with 
the furnishing of equipment to schools 
and the furnishing of training in the 
schools in connection with the handling 
of the school-lunch program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This section does not 
deal only with equipment, but it says: 

In order to be approved a State plan for 
the administration of school-lunch pro- 
grams must—— 


Mr. RUSSELL. Thatis title Il. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the furnish- 
ing of food. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But why does it men- 
tion school-lunch programs? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because it comple- 
ments the program to furnish the food. 
Title II is to provide training for the 
technical personnel which will handle 
the program in the schools, as well as 
to assist in equipping them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it is the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation that the bill pro- 
vides that schools which do not receive 
any distribution of State funds cannot 
in any way participate in the school- 
lunch program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; the Senator is 
wholly in error. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to draw 
the distinction. . 

Mr. RUSSELL. Any school, private 
or public, can participate in the school- 
lunch program as provided for in title 
I, where the Federal Government con- 
tributes food or funds to assist in the 
purchase of food for supplying the 
school-lunch program. Title II has 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Title II is the one 
to which my attention has been drawn 
by letters which I have received. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Title II does refer to 
the school-lunch program. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But it refers to that 
part of the school-lunch program which 
deals with training the technical per- 
sonnel and with assisting in the acquisi- 
tion of equipment, rather than the fur- 
nishing of the lunches. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So under title I, a 
private school could participate in the 
distribution of the lunch fund; could it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it could not par- 
ticipate in the distribution of equipment 
for the purpose of making the lunch 
fund practicable and making it possible 
to serve the lunches; is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my construc- 
tion of that provision. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to get 
that point clear, because I have re- 
ceived some letters protesting against 
this provision of title IZ. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason is that 
the lunch fund is dedicated to the chil- 
dren of the Nation, that is, the funds 
are used to pay “for the cost of obtain- 
ing agricultural commodities and other 
foods for conyumption by children in 
the school-lunch program”; whereas 
under title If whatever funds are ap- 
propriated are expended by the schools 
through the State agency in order “to 
establish, maintain, operate, and ex- 
pand school-lunch programs to provide 
related nutrition education, and to pro- 
vide and train technical and supervi- 
sory personnel and to provide equipment 
and facilities for such programs.” That 
is the distinction which is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is no less for 
the benefit of the children. The equip- 
ment is just as much for their benefit as 
is the food itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But it is against 
public policy to use Federal funds to 
pay teachers in private schools or to 
furnish equipment to private schools. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. But in 
my State they have adopted a practice 
of permitting the use of school busses, 
not only for children in publie schools 
but for children in schools privately op- 
erated which are along the routes of the 
busses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But that is a service 
to the children themselves and the busses 
are publicly owned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the case of Cochron 
and others against Louisiana State 
Board of Education and others, reported 
in United States Reports, volume 281, 
beginning at page 370, where the con- 
stitutionality of the Louisiana free 
schoolbook law was attacked by some of 
the taxpayers of my State. The law pro- 
vided for the purchase and distribution 
of schoolbooks, free of cost, to the school 
children of the State. Some taxpayers 
contended that the legislation violated 
specific provisions of the constitution of 
the State and also section 4 of article 
Iv and the fourteenth amendment of 
the Federal Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court held, 
in effect, with Chief Justice Hughes as 
the organ of the Court, that— 

Appropriations by the State of money de- 
rived from taxation to the supplying of 
schoolbooks free for children in private as 
well as public schools is not objectionable 
under the fourteenth amendment as a tak- 
ing of private property for- private purposes 
where the books furnished for private schoals 
are not granted to the schoois themselves but 
only to or for the use of the children and 
are the same as those furnished for public 
schools and are not religious or sectarian in 
character. 


That case makes a clear distinction in 
the use of public funds for the direct 
use of the children, in contrast to the 
use of public funds for the use of private 
institutions. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
address an inquiry to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia relative to the 
section dealing with apportionment of 
the State funds. I merely wish to ask 
whether the apportionment is the same 
as that which is made under existing 
law, or whether a change has been made. 
I call particular attention to subdivision 
(2), on page 3, reading as follows: 
the need for assistance in the States as in- 
dicated by the relation of the per capita 
income in the United States to the per capita 
income in the State. 


I wish to ask whether that section is 
to be found in the existing law. Sub- 
section (1) of the paragraph says that 
the apportionment shall be made on the 
basis of the number of school children 
‘ in the State who are between the ages 
of 5 and 17, inclusive; and there is also 
a second condition. I wonder whether 
the second condition is a part of the 
existing law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The present authori- 
zation for this program is contained in 
an appropriations act. It is my recollec- 
tion that the language simply says that 
the funds shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
need, and it stops there. It is my further 
information that the formula which has 
been applied by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is what is embodied within this 
bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am somewhat 
concerned about a new doctrine which is 
creeping into some of the legislation. 
Apportionment of funds under this bill 
seems to be based on the number of 
schoo] children in each State, and that 
is the same as the general apportion- 
ment system which we have in Califor- 
nia, predicated on the basis of the av- 
erage daily attendance. There is one set 
of circumstances there, namely, the total 
number of children. When we bring in 
the other factor, it seems to me that in 
a way the States which are perhaps more 
progressive and are spending more on 
their educational institutions, and so 
forth, not only will carry their own bur- 
den but will also carry an additional 
burden for the States which are not 
quite up to those standards. Perhaps it 
might furnish an additional reason to 
take an active interest in raising the 
minimum wages, for instance, in order 
to bring up their per capita income, .be- 
cause an additional factor is found there. 
I wish to find out whether this formula 
is provided for in the existing law. 

Mr. RUSSELL, It is not written out, 
because we have no statutory law on the 
subject at the present time. But it is 
being applied in the distribution of these 
funds. I may say to the Senator from 
California that I am not familiar with 
the laws of his State, but I would be very 
much surprised if he did not have in his 
State an educational equalization fund 
which is provided by the legislature of 
his State, a fund in the nature of a State 
equalization fund for education. I do 
not know a thing about the laws of the 
State of California, but if California 
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does not have something in the nature of 
a State equalization fund to help the 
weaker and poorer schools, I venture to 
say it is the only State in the Union 
which does not have one, for every other 
State with which I have any familiarity 
whatever has a State equalization fund 
in its educational system, to help the 
poorer schools in the more remote areas, 
where there are lesser tax values—unless 
there is a State educational system paid 
for entirely by the State and with no 
control by local authorities. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have an opportunity to say to the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that certainly in the Southern States the 
richer counties look out for the poorer 
counties by means of the State equali- 
zation fund. I wish to say that the only 
way to help the southern people is to 
raise the prices of agricultural products, 
so that those who work the land and tiil 
the soil will have an income commen- 
surate with that had by the people of 
the richer States of the Union which are 
so highly industrialized, as is the distin- 
guisher Senator’s State, of which we are 
So proud. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. One thing which interests 
me is that in the matter of apportion- 
ment, weight is given to the income pay- 
ments of each State, with the result, for 
instance, that the State of Alabama re- 
ceives $2,900,000 and the State of Ohio 
receives $2,600,000. In various places I 
have agreed to that kind of allocation. 
But the State of Ohio is more than twice 
as large and has twice as many children. 
In connection with the Senator’s theory, 
I do not quite see why such an alloca- 
tion is correct. If, when we reach the 
ultimate goal, $400,000,000 is being spent 
and if the Congress is appropriating 
$100,000,000 and if it has to be matched 
by the States on a basis of 3 to 1, it seems 
to me the apportionment of the $100,- 
000,000 should be made in exact relation 
to the number of children who are being 
reached. Otherwise Ohio will have to 
match on the basis 8 to 1 or something 
of the sort, and the expenditure actually 
will be‘in the neighborhood of $500,000,- 
000, $600,000,000, or $700,000,000, if we 
add all the additional money that will 
have to be provided by the other States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
may be instances in legislation where the 
sole factor in connection with the dis- 
tribution of Federal funds is the idea of 
per capita distribution, but none comes 
to my mind at the present time. We cer- 
tainly have never done it with respect 
to the distribution of Federal highway 
funds. In that connection we have a 
rather involved formula which takes into 
consideration the size of the State, the 
population of the State, the rural popu- 
lation, and various kindred matters. 
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There have been times when I have 
seen my State, which happens to be the 
largest State east of the Mississippi River, 
receiving less than other States east of 
the Mississippi River were receiving, and 
I wondered why. It was due to the fac. 
tors involved in making up the formula 
for distribution of the funds. I do not 
believe there is anything unfair or un- 
just in—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I am now working on an 
aid-to-education bill, by which the State 
of Ohio would receive nothing. I do not 
object to the principle, but in this par- 
ticular case I do not see how it would 
operate. The Senator is proposing that 
the whole matter be based on $100,000,- 
000 from the Federal Government and 
$300,000,000 from the States, which will 
come almost entirely from the children 
themselves, When we once get to the 
point of covering the entire field, I do 
not see why the money should not be 
distributed in proportion to the number 
of children involved. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, since its 
inception this program has been based on 
need. If there is anyone in the world 
who believes that need can be met by a 
flat distribution on the basis of popula- 
tion in this country, I should like to hear 
his argument. There is only one way to 
get .t the question of need. I refer to 
the ability to contribute to this fund on 
the part of those who put money into the 
funds which go to make up the matching 
quota which comes from the several 
States. This bill provides a formula to 
equalize opportunities between the chil- 
dren of the various sections of the coun- 
try. No one should seek to deny a poor 
child in a poor State a lunch at school 
because both child and State are less able 
to pay than a wealthier child in a wealthy 
State. 

Mr. TAFT. That might be a reason 
for Ohio contributing at a ratio of 6 tol 
in comparison to 3 to 1 in the South. It 
seems to me that the money should be 
related to the number of children in- 
volved. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think a pro- 
gram of this kind could be justified if it 
were not based on need. I do not think 
we could defend a flat distribution solely 
on population. I do not think it could 
be done with fairness. Under this bill, 
if any State does not utilize all its funds 
which have been apportioned to it, the 
Secretary of Agriculture can distribute 
those funds among the States which re- 
quire additional funds. But certainly 

a program of this kind, which is based on 
need, should take into consideration the 
ability of the children and the parents 
of the children, as well as the local sub- 
divisions of government, to contribute to 
a school-lunch program. I realize that 
I am a special pleader in that kind of 4 
situation because I happen to represent 
a poor State. I am reliably informed 
that my State taxes itself for education 
more in proportion to its capital wealth 
than does any other State in the Union, 
and yet in such States as Ohio and Cali- 
fornia the teachers receive more sub- 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, are 
amendments in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. I send forward an 
amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 2, line 10, 
after the word “appropriated”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“out of the fund established under sec- 
tion 207”; 

On page 11, line 21, after the word 
“appropriated”, to strike out the words 
“out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated”, and insert in 
lieu thereof “out of the fund established 
under section 207”; and 

At the end of the bill insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec. 207. The Secretary of the Treasury {s 
authorized and directed, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, to deposit 
for each year in a special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States proceeds of taxes, 
duties, imposts, or excises in an amount 
«qual to the aggregate of the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for such year 
under this act. Amounts deposited in such 
fund shall be available for expenditure only 
pursuant to appropriations made under 
authority of this act. Any amounts remain- 
ing in the fund after the expiration of the 
period for which such amounts are available 
for expenditure shall be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I shall 
consume but little time of the Senate in 
discussing this amendment. It is based 
on the view which I presented rather ex- 
tensively in connection with Senate bill 
191 on December 10, 194. 

The view which I presented at that 
time is not entitled to be considered as 
an argument to the effect that this bill 
is itself unconstitutional without the 
inclusion of this amendment. I realize 
that this bill is, as was so clearly pointed 
out by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hi1u] last December with 
respect to Senate bill 191, merely an 
authorization bill. The same point may 
be made with respect to the ultimate 
appropriation bill. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, I submit that the amendment 
which I have offered is an appropriate 
one, and that it should, in propriety, be 
adopted by the Senate to Senat¢ bill 962. 

The basis on which the amendment is 
presented is this: As could readily be 
determined from the line of inquiry 
which I addressed to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia a few moments 
ago, there is no provision, so far as I 
know, in the Constitution of the United 
States under which an appropriation 
for the purposes sought in this bill can 
be made unless that provision be what 
is known as the general-welfare clause; 
namely, section 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I made 
the point last December, with respect to 
Senate bill 191, that there is no general 
power conferred by the Constitution of 
the United States upon the Congress to 
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enact legislation for the general welfare, 
The only power which exists in Con- 
gress to legislate along those lines, in- 
sofar as the general welfare is not in- 
cluded within the powers specifically 
Subjoined after the first sentence of sec- 
tion 8, lies, as I have indicated, in sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator rec- 
ognize that the Congress has the author- 
ity to appropriate money for the national 
defense, and to provide for the security 
of the Nation? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, I think there are specific 
provisions in the Constitution which 
either expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation confer authority on the Con- 
gress to raise armies, to carry on war, 
and to provide for the common defense. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
able Senator has not answered the in- 
quiry which I addressed to him. A little 
while ago we discovered that approxi- 
mately four and a half million men who 
are eligible for selective service by age 
were ineligible to serve their country be- 
cause of mental, physical, or moral de- 
ficiencies. If the school-lunch program 
is for the purpose of improving the 
health of the boys and girls of the Na- 
tion, would it not contribute to the pro- 
vision for the common defense, which is 
one of the cardinal fundamentals for 
which the Constitution was ordained and 
established? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, as I understand the law the Con- 
gress of the United States has no power 
which is not expressly or by necessary 
implication conferred upon it. There are 
distinct provisions in the Constitution 
which relate to the common defense. 
There are provisions with respect to the 
declaration of war, and to the carrying 
on of war, but there is no provision in the 
Constitution, as I am informed, which 
undertakes to authorize Congress gen- 
erally to provide for the general welfare. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yield 
to me to ask one further question? 

Mr. DONNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator admit 
that the Congress has authority to legis- 
late and to appropriate in aid of the na- 
tional health? 

Mr. DONNELL. I find nothing in the 
Constitution which authorizes such an 
appropriation, unless it be found in the 
portion of section 8 of article I which re- 
fers specifically to the general] welfare. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DONNELL., I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I do think there is power in the 
first clause of section 8 to cover the point 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Florida refers. Nevertheless, if it be cov- 
ered, it must be covered under and in 
compliance with the provisions of the 
first clause of section 8, and in a moment, 
after the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky shall have addressed us, I shall 
be glad, if I may, to continue very briefly 
with my remarks. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri under what provision of the Con- 
stitution Congress is specifically author- 
ized to appropriate money out of the 
Treasury for relief in the case of great 
disasters, such as floods, fires, and earth- 
quakes, as we have been doing for more 
than half acentury. It might be difficult 
to find the specific provision in the Con- 
stitution which authorizes an appropria- 
tion to provide relief in cases of fire, or 
disasters such as floods and earthquakes, 
and other things, not only in the United 
States, but even in other countries. We 
have for more than half a century been 
appropriating money for those purposes 
without being required specifically to give 
by metes and bounds the limitations of 
the Constitution. Under what authority 
have we been doing that? 

Mr. DONNELL. I know of no author- 
ity under which Congress can do it, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has been 
done; and I agree that it has been done. 
There is no provision in the Constitution 
of the United States to which, as I see 
it, attention could be called, authorizing 
an appropriation for relief in the case of 
floods or other disasters, save only under 
the general-welfare Clause. I think that 
there is adequate provision under the 
general-welfare clause, provided the 
funds so used are derived solely from 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
cover the situation to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky refers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator from 
Missouri conversant with the statement 
made by former President Grover Cleve- 
land in vetoing a relief bill, that he could 
find nothing in the Constitution which 
permitted him to take the taxes of one 
group of people and give them to an- 
other? 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not familiar 
with that reference, and I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for advising me 
of it. 

Mr. President, the point which I make 
is, not that Congress is without power to 
provide for the general welfare. I make 
no such point as that. My point is, in 
substance, merely that Congress has no 
power to provide for the general welfare 
unless it does so under the provisions and 
the limitations of the first clause of sec- 
tion 8 of article I o: the Constitution of 
the United States. To my mind that 
section gives adequate power, and per- 
mits Congress, within the limits therein 
specified, to make appropriations of the 
type to which I refer. ; 

Mr. President, I was saying a few mo- 
ments ago that as I understand the law, 
the Congress of the United States has no 
power unless it is found either expressly 
or impliedly within the Constitution of 
the United States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not a government of unlim- 
ited powers, it is a government. of lim- 
ited powers, and the Federal Government 
of itself possesses no power independent- 
ly of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

- Indeed, Mr. President, so careful were 
the framers of the amendments to the 
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Constitution to make sure that there 
should be no misunderstanding on this 
point that the tenth amendment pro- 
vides expressly— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. President, what is it that has been 
delegated to the Congress to do in re- 
spect to provisions for the general wel- 
fare? As I have said, there is no pro- 
vision in the Constitution which even 
mentions general welfare save the first 
clause of section 8 of article I. It may 
be suggested, as indeed it has been by 
notable individuals in the past, that the 
preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States, by the use of the term 
“eeneral welfare,” itself indicates that 
Congress is possessed of the power to 
legislate generally for the general wel- 
fare. But that has not been the view 
taken by lawyers or by courts. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
197 United States, at page 11, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Harlan, said, in the 
case of Jacobson against Massachusetts: 
Although, therefore, one of the declared 
objects of the Constitution was to secure the 
blessings of liberty to all under the-sovereign 
jurisdiction and authority of the United 
States, no power can be exerted to that end 
by the United States unless, apart from the 
preamble, it be found in some express dele- 
gation of power or in some power properly 
implied therefrom. 


Story on the Constitution, volume 1, 
section 462, says this: 

Although that preamble indicates the gen- 
eral purposes for which the people ordained 
and established the Constitution, it has 
never been regarded as the source of any 
substantive power conferred on the Govern- 
ment of the United States or on any of its 
departments. 


So, Mr. President, as I see it, under 
the holdings of the courts, the highest 
court in our land, and under the views 
taken by eminent lawyers such as Mr, 
Justice Story, it is clearly proved that the 
preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States does not confer upon Con- 
gress, or upon the Government itself, the 
general, unlimited power to which the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky re- 
ferred, to appropriate money generally 
for the general welfare, un‘tess that au- 
thority can be found in the Constitution 
specifically or by necessary implication. 
Mr. President, I have searched the 
Constitution. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia declined a few minutes 
ago on three separate occasions to un- 
dertake to say under what clause of the 
Constitution an appropriation of this 
type is permissible. 

I wish to make clear again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am not saying that this au- 
thorization bill is invalid because of the 
fact that it does not provide from which 
fund the appropriations ultimately shall 
be made. I do say, and I repeat, that it 
is appropriate to place in the bill a 
distinct statement, so that we may all 
know when we vote upon the bill, as to 
the funds from which these appropria- 
tions shall ultimately be made. 

Mr. President, what is the provision 
of the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the general welfare? 
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Section 8 of article I, to which I have 
referred, reads, in part, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
Pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 


It has been distinctly held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Butler case, in Two Hundred and 
rane United States Reports, 
that: 

The view that the clause grants power to 
provide for the general welfare independently 
of the taxing power has never been authorita- 
tively accepted. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States says in the same case: 

The true construction undoubtedly is that 
the only thing granted is the power to tax 
for the purpose of providing funds for pay- 
ment of the Nation's debts and making pro- 
vision for the general welfare. 


Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have proposed this afternoon under- 
takes to carry into effect the provisions 
of this article and section of the Consti- 
tution. It undertakes to set up a fund. 
I quote from my amendment: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, to deposit for each year 
in a special fund in the Treasury of the 
United States proceeds of taxes, duties, im- 
posts, or excises in an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated for such year under this act. 
Amounts deposited in such fund shall be 
available for expenditure only pursuant to 
appropriations made under authority of this 
act. Any amounts remaining in the fund 
after the expiration of the period for which 
such amounts are available for expenditure 
shall be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury. 


So, Mr. President, the amendment and 
the subordinate, ancillary portions of the 
amendment, which I have offered, carry 
into effect this provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It enables 
Congress to authorize the appropriation 
of funds for general welfare, but solely 
from the specific portions of the revenues 
of our country which are recognized in 
section 8 of article 1 as the only sources 
from which appropriations for general 
welfare may be made, namely, taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. 

Mr. President, I shall not press this 
point more extendedly. I went into it 
fully last December, and my views are set 
forth in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol- 
ume 91, part 9, pages 11725 and follow- 
ing in the proceedings of the United 
States Senate of that date. 

I desire to say, however, that this is 
not merely a technical captious point. 
In the first place, the appropriation, if it 
shall ultimately be made in pursuance to 
this authorization bill, cannot, as I see 
it, under the Constitution of the United 
States, be validly made unless that ap- 
propriation is limited to a fund derived 
from taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 

In the second place, Mr. President, 
there is sound reason why appropria- 
tions should not be made for the general 
welfare unless, as I have indicated, the 
objective sought to be attained is in- 
cluded in the specific powers subjoined 
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under the welfare clause. There is good 
reason, I say, why such an appropria- 
tion for general welfare should not be 
made from sources other than taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, and that 
reason, Mr. President, is the fact that 
it is very wholesome indeed that this 
Nation should confine itself, so far as is 
possible, to its revenues for the objects 
of its expenditures. 

I realize that in time of war, in time of 
great public disaster, there may be occa- 
sions when the Federal Government 
necessarily must resort to tremendous 
issues of bonds, as it has done, when it 
must increase the national debt, as it 
has done, until it is now, as I recall, ap- 
proximately $280,000,000,000. There is 
adequate constitutional authority to in- 
crease the national debt for the defense 
of our country, for the maintenance of 
armies, and for the prosecution of wars; 
but, Mr. President, when in time of peace 
we come to consider subjects such as the 
school-lunch program—and I want to 
say that I have no opposition to the 
purpose of this bill; I am for a proper 
school-lunch bill, and think it is a good 
thing—it is very easy, unless the Con- 
gress of the United States shall recog- 
nize the limitations of its powers, to ex- 
pend $400,000.000 here, $500,000,000 
there, $2,000,000,000 some place else, and 
$500,000,000 in some other direction. 
And, Mr. President, how can it be done? 
Only by deficit financing. 

I say that the time has come when 
the Congress of the United States should 
have brought back to it the realization 
that just as in the case of an individual, 
it behooves our Nation to confine itself 
within its revenues. This amendment of 
mine does not mean that every dollar 
that is paid out in school-lunch funds 
shall be derived in the same year in 
which it is paid out, from taxes, duties, 
imposts, or excises. There is a pro- 
vision in the amendment, as I have in- 
dicated, for the setting up of the fund, 
and a provision for the return into the 
Treasury of moneys unexpended. But, 
Mr. President, my amendment under- 
takes to make Congress mindful of the 
fact that in these vast extensions of 
United States Federal Government func- 
tions we should confine ourselves within 
the limits of the Constitution of the 
United States, so that we shall not go 
into the ramifications and tremendous 
possibilities of deficit financing for the 
carrying on of projects which we have 
no power to carry on same only under 
the so-called general-welfare clause. 

So, Mr. President, first on the ground 
that v"timately an appropriation can- 
not be validly made by the Congress for 
the purposes embraced by this measure 
unless the appropriation shall be lim- 
ited to funds derived from the taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises; and, second, 
on the ground of sound public policy— 
sound public policy which would direct 
us to habits of industry and frugality 
and a policy of pay-as-you-go—I submit 
that my amendment should be adopted. 
We should not carry on, to an unlimited 
extent, all these vast projects of gov- 
ernmental expenditures by deficit fi- 
nancing. 
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Mr. President, I do not desire to con- 
sume longer the time of the Senate. I 
realize that the Senate passed upon this 
matter in connection with S. 191, but I 
deem it my privilege at this time to pre- 
sent again the point, and I urge at this 
time the adoption of the amendments 
which I have proposed, and which with 
my consent and with that of the Senate 
may be treated as one amendment, for 
the purpose which I have attempted to 
indicate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, has 
the Senator any idea how much, by way 
of taxes, is obtained each year from the 
sources he has just specified? 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not, Mr, Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator’s 
amendment should be adopted would it 
not sound the death knell to this bill? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I do 
not know the effect. My judgment is 
that there are ample funds flowing into 
the Treasury from taxes, including in- 
come taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay for a vast number of public enter- 
prises of one kind or another. But, if it 
is indeed true that under existing rev- 
enue laws there is not sufficient money 
coming in from these sources, that in 
itself is a strong warning to our country 
to begin to haul in our sails and to pre- 
pare ourselves so that we will not en- 
gage year after year in deficit financing. 
If there is not sufficient money coming 
in by way of revenue, if sufficient money 
cannot be raised by revenue, then we 
had better know that fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from Missouri that his amend- 
ments shall be acted on en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hart Pepper 
Austin Hatch Radcliffe 
Bailey Hayden Reed 

Ball Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bankhead ill Robertson 
Barkley Hoey Russell 
Bilbo Huffman Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnston, &.C. Smith 
Briggs Knowland Stanfill 
Buck La Follette Stewart 
Buchfield Lucas Taft 

Butler McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Capper McFarland Tobey 
Carville McKellar Tunnel! 
Chavez McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Walsh 
Ellender Mead Wheeler 
Ferguson Millikin Wherry 
Fulbright Mitchell White 
George Moore Wiley 
Gerry Morse Willis 
Gossett Murdock Wilson 
Green Myers Young 
Guffey O’Mahoney 

Gurney Overton 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. WacnEr] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Mississippi 
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{Mr. EasTtanp], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kiicore), and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DaNnIEL] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr.: 
Murray], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish the floor in my 
own right. I thought the Senator had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. No. Let me say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that in view 
of the fact that so few Senators were 
present when the amendments were of- 
fered that I thought I should make a 
brief statement. However, if the Sen- 
ator wishes the floor, I shall yield to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I thought the 
Senator had finished. 

Mr. DONNELL. I had finished, except 
for the quorum call. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope it will not be 
necessary to have another quorum call 
after the Senator finishes this time. 

Mr. DONNELL. I hope not. 

Mr. President, the occasion for the 
vote which is about to be taken is the 
presentation of an amendment to Sen- 
ate bill 962. A few moments ago I stated 
to Senators who were present in the 
Chamber the view on which the pro- 
posed amendment is based. I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a few min- 
utes, in view of the fact that a very con- 
siderable number of Senators are now 
present who were not present at that 
time, to state the basis on which the 
amendment depends. 

The bill is entitled: “A bill to provide 
assistance to the States in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, operation, and 
expansion of school-lunch programs, and 
for other purposes.” 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia {[Mr. RussetLt], when on his feet 
earlier this afternoon, was interrogated 
by me as to the specific provision of the 
Constitution of the United States on 
which the bill depends. I should more 
correctly have asked upon which an 
appropriation made pursuant to the Dill 
would depend. 

Mr. President, I have offered three 
amendments, but they are all designed 
for the same purpose and may be con- 
sidered together. They are as follows: 

On page 2, lines 10 and 11, to strike out 
the words “out of money in the 
not otherwise appropriated” and insert in 
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lieu thereof the words “out of the fund estab- 
lished under section 207.” 


A similar amendment is proposed on 
page 11, lines 21 and 22. 

At the end of the bill I propose to 
insert a new section, to read as follows: 

Src. 207. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, to deposit 
for each year in a special fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States proceeds of taxes, 
duties, imposts, or excises in an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated for such year under this 
act. Amounts deposited in such fund shall 
be available for expenditure only pursuant to 
appropriations made under authority of this 
act. Any amounts remaining in the fund 
after the expiration of the period for which 
such amounts are available for expenditure 
shall be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 


Mr. President, the theory of this 
amendment is that the only possible 
basis on which the bill can depend is that 
it involves a contribution to the genera! 
welfare of the United States. If that be 
true, if that is the only basis upon which 
the bill can depend, the only authority 
for the appropriation which would ulti- 
mately be made is that contained in sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 


defense and general welfare of the United 
States. 


The proposition to which I address 
myself is that the Government of the 
United States being one of limited pow- 
ers, and the Congress of the United 
States being a body of that government 
of limited powers, there is no power to 
legislate generally for the general welfare 
of the United States, save only’as that 
power is derived from section 8 of article 
I, from which I have read an excerpt. 
There are certain specific powers leading, 
of course, to the general welfare, which 
are subjoined in section 8 below the por- 
tion to which I have referred. Congress 
has power for illustration, to establish 
post offices and post roads. The mere 
fact that that contributes to the general 
welfare of the United States does not 
deprive the Congress of the United 
States of the right to establish such 
offices or roads, but as I have indicated, 
the power so to do is derived from an ex- 
press provision contained in so many 
words subjoined below that portion o! 
section 8 which I have read in exact 
words. 7 

Mr. President, if the pending measure 
is based upon the proposition that it 
provides for the general welfare of the 
United States, there is no provision in 
the Constitution which even mentions 
the general welfare, save only the first 
clause of section 8 of article I, to which I 
have referred. 

I pointed out earlier this afternoon 
that although the expression “general 
welfare” appears in the preamble to the 
Constitution, it has been held from time 
to time, and is uniformly admitted by 
both the courts and by distinguished 
writers, that the preamble carries no 
legislative power whatsoever and grants 
no legislative power. 
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I wish to read one sentence which I 
mentioned a while ago, from Story on 
the Constitution, volume 1, section 462. 
The learned justice said: 

Although that preamble indicates the 
general purposes for which the people or- 
dained and established the Constitution, it 
has never been regarded as the source of any 
substantive power conferred on the Govern- 
ment of the United States or on any of its 
departments. 


So, Mr. President, we come to section 8 
of article I of the Constitution as the 
sole basis on which an ultimate appro- 
priation for this school-lunch program 
can be made. I wish to say in passing, 
so that there may be no doubt about this 
matter, that I am not opposed to a 
school-lunech program. I think it is en- 
tirely possible to carry into effect the 
beneficence of such a program and to 
do so entirely in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, but when we adopt legis- 
lation later on to make the necessary ap- 
propriation I think we must bring our- 
selves within the provisions of section 8 
of article I to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, the language I have 
read from section 8 clearly, as has been 
determined by the courts more than 
once, does not grant a separate power 
to provide for the general welfare of the 
United States. The Supreme Court, 
speaking in the Butler case in 1935, said: 

The view that the clause grants power to 
provide for the general welfare independently 
of the taxing power has never been authori- 
tatively accepted. 


The Court further said in the same 
case: 

The true construction undoubtedly is that 
the only thing granted is the power to tax 
for the purpose of providing funds for pay- 
ment of the Nation's debts and making pro- 
vision for the general welfare. 


So, Mr. President, we are confronted 
by the fact that Congress is without 
power to make a general appropriation 
for general welfare, save only under the 
provisions of section 8 of article I which 
limit the sources from which the ex- 
penditures may be made, stating that 
they may be made only from taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. 

The purpose of the amendment I have 
offered is to accomplish that very thing. 
A little while ago the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana asked whether I 
knew of the amount of money that it is 
estimated will come into the Treasury 
at the current time. I take it, he meant 
by way of taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises. I was unable to answer his ques- 
tion at the moment, although I recall 
that the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. H11u], speaking last Decem- 
ber, very kindly gave us figures which in 
the interim this afternoon I have lo- 
cated. The distinguished Senator from 
Alabama pointed out that the estimated 
receipts from income taxes, excise taxes, 
and customs duties for the year 1946 are 
$37,868,430,000, that the estimated re- 
ceipts for the last year—1945—were 
$41,932,890,000, and that for 1944, the 
actual figures for receipts from those 
Specific sources, which are the sources 
referred to in section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution, were $40,377,143,079. 
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So, Mr. President, the amendment to 
which I have referred, and which I have 
offered this afternoon, does not under- 
take to limit the expenditure of these 
funds to a. minute, infinitesimal fund 
which may be found in some corner of 
the Treasury. There will be on hand, 
according to this estimate, thirty-seven- 
billion - eight - hundred-and-some-odd- 
million dollars, which will be available 
from the sources of taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises. 

Mr. President,-my proposition is not 
based on a mere technicality. In the 
first place, I am one of those who believe 
that the observance of the Constitution 
of the United States is in itself not a 
mere technicality. I take it that the 
Congress of the United States, including 
all Senators, are bound by obligations to 
support and maintain the Constitution. 
While there may be differences of opin- 
ion as to what the Constitution may 
mean or what may have been in the 
minds of those who drafted it, neverthe- 
less, agreeing—if we do—that this is the 
only provision which authorizes the 
expenditure of funds for general wel- 
fare purposes, I undertake to say that 
it is our duty under the Constitution, 
and not as a matter of a mere technical 
obligation on our part, to see to it that 
the appropriations for these purposes 
shall be held closely within the limit of 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, which 
are the only sources of funds under sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution 
from which a general appropriation of 
funds for the general welfare can be 
made. 

Earlier this afternoon the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarRKLEY], the majority leader, inquired 
as to the source of authority for paying 
moneys for relief in the event of a great 
disaster of some kind. I undertake to 
say that the same principle to which I 
have adverted this afternoon applies in 
such cases, and the mere fact that in the 
past the Congress may not have fol- 
lowed the provisions of the Constitution 
by limiting the appropriations to funds 
coming from the sources mentioned in 
section 8 of article I does not mean that 
we have the right to disregard that pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, not because this bill, 
which is a mere authorization bill, will 
be unconstitutional without the inclu- 
sion of the amendment which I have 
caused to be prepared, but because the 
ultimate appropriation must be con- 
fined to an appropriation of funds com- 
ing from the sources I have mentioned, 
I submit that it is within the bounds of 
propriety that we should include within 
the bill itself a distinct provision show- 
ing the intent to pay those moneys from 
those sources exclusively. 

The second point I have made this 
afternoon—and I repeat it now—is that, 
not merely from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional law, not merely from the fact 
that we are a body having limited powers, 
not merely from the fact that we have no 
authority to make any general provision 
for general welfare unless the funds shall 
be paid from taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, but from the standpoint of sound 
public policy it behooves us to see to it 
that we shall confine expenditures of this 
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type within constitutional limits. I say 
that for the reason that we have seen 
the necessity in our country, very largely 
because of the great war in which we 
have been engaged, of having our debt 
mount to approximately $280,000,000,000, 
as I believe it now is. We have seen that 
done. We have seen it done, I take it, 
in large part by constitutional means, in 
the preservation of our Nation in pros- 
ecuting the war. 

But when in time of peace hospital 
bills, school bills, school-lunch bills, and 
many other bills which have beneficent 
purposes are brought before us, in the 
first place it behooves us to see to it that 
we shall not indefinitely finance opera- 
tions of this kind by means of deficit 
financing, by the expenditure of moneys 
derived from the sale of bonds, by the 
indefinite expansion of our credit, not 
only creating inflation, but ultimately 
bringing about disaster, to our country, 
unless we call a halt to it. 

So Mr. President, in offering my 
amendments I say that they are based, 
first, upon sound constitutional prin- 
ciples, as I view them. Secondly, they 
are based upon the equally sound finan- 
cial proposition that we in the Senate 
should see to it that the funds to be pro- 
vided for purposes of this kind shall not 
be derived from deficit financing, but 
shall be taken from the only sources from 
which, under the Constitution of the 
United States, such moneys may be legit- 
imately paid. 

So, Mr. President, I have presented my 
amendment—in fact, three amendments, 
which I have indicated may be treated as 
one—and I thank the Senate for its at- 
tention to this further statement of my 
position. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the three 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Donnetu], which are to be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senate for more 
than a few minutes, and I do not wish to 
engage in an extended argument rela- 
tive to the question presented by the 
Senator from Missouri. To my mind, it 
would be almost incredible that the Sen- 
ate should adopt the amendment pro- 
posed to the bill by the Senator from 
Missouri. In the first place, it is un- 
necessary, even in compliance with the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. In the next place, it 
has never been adopted as a policy of 
Congress, when appropriations of this 
kind are authorized or even made, that 
the Congress should set up in the Treas- 
ury a special fund for the purpose of con- 
summating the authority or the appro- 
priation. 

I wish to refer to section 8 of article I 
of the Constitution merely by way of 
interpretation, even under the narrow 
and restricted interpretation given to it 
by the Senator from Missouri. Section 8 
enumerates the powers of Congress. 
Among those powers is the power to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
States. That is all it says on the subject. 
It does not say for what purposes money 
may be borrowed, but we may assume 
that the Congress has authority to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
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States for any purpose for which it has 
authority to appropriate money. But 
the language of the Constitution is with- 
out limit or restriction as to the purposes 
for which money may be borrowed. 

If we may paraphrase the first para- 
graph of section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution, which I think is not inap- 
propriate, in order to find out what it 
means, we might read it this way—skip- 
Ping the part about paying the debts: 

Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for the 
purpose of providing for the common defense 
and for the purpose of providing for the 
general welfare of the “tnited States. 


Then it goes on to provide that all 
taxes, and so forth, shall be uniform. 

The Congress is authorized, by that 
first paragraph of section 8 of article I, 
to provide for the common defense of 
the United States; that is to say, the 
Congress can raise an Army and a Navy 
and can indulge in whatever expendi- 
tures may be necessary in order to pro- 
vide for the common defense of the 
United States. 

In order to pay for those expenditures 
for the common defense we are author- 
ized to lay and collect taxes. Those two 
clauses are not joined together like the 
Siamese twins. Not only has Congress 
the power to provide for the common de- 
fense of the United States, but to pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the 
United States, and in consequence of 
that power, to lay and collect taxes for 
those purposes, and also to pay any debts 
which may be incurred. 

The language does not say that Con- 
gress must set aside a special fund in the 
Treasury out of taxes, imposts, and ex- 
cises for any particular purposes. There 
is no requirement that a special fund 
must be set aside in the Treasury out of 
anything which the Government collects 
in the way of taxes, or anything else, to 
perform a particular function for which 
Congress may provide. If, under the 
Constitution, we are required to set aside 
a@ special fund out of taxes in order to 
provide for the general welfare, and the 
Senator from Missouri admits that we 
have a right to provide for the general 
welfare, then we are likewise required to 
set aside a special fund in the Treasury 
to provide for the common defense. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yiled? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
moment. 

Mr. President, no one has ever con- 
tended that we should do that, and it has 
never been done. No one ever raised the 
question of the propriety of not doing it 
for the common defense of the United 
States and under section 8, paragraph 1, 
the common defense, the general wel- 
fare, and the payment of public debts 
are all put on an equal basis, and with 
equal authority. There is no distinction 
to be drawn between them. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Kentucky believe 
that in the case of common defense there 
is a special provision further down in the 
constitutional provision to which he has 
referred, giving Congress first the power 
to declare war, second, the power to raise 


I shall yield in a 
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and support armies, and third, the power 
to provide and maintain a navy? Those 
distinct provisions are in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; they are 
there, but they are only in amplification 
of the provision in the first paragraph of 
section 8 providing for the common de- 
fense. The common defense may be pro- 
vided for by an army or by a navy; those 
are particularizations of the manner in 
which we may provide for the common 
defense. 

Mr. DONNELL. Ynder the first clause 
of section 8 of article I, it is true that 
Congress shall have the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay debts, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. However, is it not 
also true that the only provision in the 
Constitution with respect to the general 
welfare is that in the sentence which I 
have just read, whereas the power to lay 
and collect taxes, and thus provide for 
armies, and thus provide for the com- 
mon defense, and thus provide for and 
maintain a navy, are created by express 
powers? Consequently, of course, Con- 
gress would have the power, under this 
language, to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, and so forth, but 
there is no provision in the Constitution 
which mentions the words “general wel- 
fare,” except as may be declared by one 
of the courts. I read the following lan- 
guage from Professor Rottschaefer, of 
the University of Minnesota. He cites 
the Butler case, and then continues: 

It is merely a specification of one of the 
purposes for which Congress may lay and 
collect taxes and for which it may appropri- 
ate the moneys raised by taxation, and con- 
stitutes a limitation thereon. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I con- 
tend that if there were no further refer- 
ence later on in section 8 about raising 
an army, or providing for a navy under 
the provisions of paragraph 1 authoriz- 
ing Congress to provide for the common 
defense, we could raise an army as large 
as we wanted, or raise a navy as great 
as we wanted, because when Congress is 
authorized to provide for the common 
defense it is authorized to do whatever is 
necessary to provide for the common de- 
fense, and even if it were not mentioned 
in later language, we could raise an army 
and provide for a navy or do anything 
else necessary to provide for the com- 
mon defense. Therefore, those later ref- 
erences are only amplifying provisions 
in the first paragraph of section 8, ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution. 

Mr. DONNELL. Why was it necessary 
or-advisable to set forth distinct and spe- 
cific provisions authorizing the Congress 
to declare war, raise and support armies, 
and provide for the maintenance of 
navies? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows that in writing language, its 
authors who are anxious that there may 
be no misunderstanding sometimes am- 
plify and particularize. But the fact 
that they incorporate a specific pro- 
vision authorizing the Congress to pro- 
vide an Army or Navy does not in any 
way take away from the first paragraph 
of the section the power which Congress 
would have to provide for the common 
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defense in any way it might see fit to do 
so, even if the language specifically em. 
powering them were not present. 

Mr. President, I promised that I would 
not go into a constitutional argument, 
andI shall not doso. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated because it is not 
necessary. The Constitution does not 
require it. If, when we undertake to 
provide lunches for children who cannot 
otherwise provide for themselves proper 
nutrition, we adopt amendments such 
as the one now proposed, we will establish 
a precedent which will plague us for days 
to come, because appropriations for the 
general welfare, or the common defense, 
or for the payment of debts would re- 
quire that we set aside a fund for that 
purpose. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time having arrived to vote on the three 
amendments en bloc, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is still before the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, = offer an 
amendment on page 2, line 12, after the 
word “exceeding”, to strike out $100,000,- 
000 and insert “$57,500,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to the argument of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL]) and to the argument of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey]. I be- 
lieve that we have a gage, long estab- 
lished in the general practice of State- 
aid programs by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment assists the States, which makes 
it too late to question the possibility or 
the constitutionality of this particular 
program. I do not see any advantage of 
fixing our bookkeeping, so to speak, so 
that these appropriations will be paid 


out of taxes, and we will borrow money 


for some other constitutional programs 
which are directly authorized by the 
Constitution. If we could, by that 
means, eliminate all deficits, there would 
be very much to be said in its favor. I 
believe, however, as the Senator from 
Missouri has pointed out, that there is 
no express constitutional authority for 
these State-aid programs, but we have 
gradually drifted into them. In all of 
them the Federal Government is assum- 
ing to put up Federal taxes for functions 
which are primarily those of the States, 
and localities concerned. Theirs is the 
primary responsibility, under the Con- 
stitution, for education. Theirs is the 
primary responsibility for help. Theirs 
is the primary responsibility for hous- 
ing, and for all the social welfare activi- 
ties in which Government today is en- 
gaged. 

The question which has concerned me 
for a number of years is, What is the 
justification for, and under what circum- 
stances should the Federal Government 
interest itself in helping the States to 
do the things which they are authorized 
to do and, under the Constitution, are 
primarily responsible for doing? 
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I think it may be said that the Federal 
Government is interested in all matters, 
but that its obligation is secondary, and 
it has the right to help the State when 
it is necessary to do so. I believe, how- 
ever, there are certain conditions which 
should be attached to any assistance to 
be given the States. In the first place, 
I think we should make fairly certain 
that the States cannot do the work them- 
selves. If they can do it, I think theirs 
is the responsibility for doing it. 

Today the States and local govern- 
ments raise approximately $10,000,000,- 
000 annually for the purpose of paying 
their expenses. Their power to tax is 
limited. It is limited not so much by 
law or by actual circumstances. When 
the Government gets to a point where it 
is taking 25 percent of the national in- 
come, the large sources of taxation must 
be personal and corporation income. 

No State can very effectively reach 
those incomes, because if the taxes of a 
given State become very much higher 
than those of other States, the people 
with the large incomes leave that State 
and go elsewhere, to Florida, perhaps, 
where there is no tax on incomes. If 
one State taxes corporations at rates 
higher than other States do, they are 
likely to build their next plant on the 
other side of the State line. We had 
that situation very clearly before us in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania when there was 
question as to where new Steel plants 
were to be built. So there is a practical 
limit on the States’ ability to tax and to 
raise money. 

As the activities we are considering 
become of more importance, the only 
practical way in which they can be han- 
dled is by some Federal assistance. There 
are various matters in which the States 
are not able to go further. We had the 
most typical example in the relief situa- 
tion, and we might have it again. A vast 
amount of unemployment creates con- 
ditions which the States are unable to 
handle. The States always have been 
responsible for poor relief and relief of 
all kinds, but the burden was so much 
greater than they could possibly meet 
that the Federal Government stepped in 
and helped them. In other fields we see 
the same thing, particularly in fields 
where a State has never operated. There 
is difficulty in the State increasing its 
revenues. 

I opposed in part the program of Fed- 
eral aid to general education, because 
State systems are generally tuned up to 
the support of education and payment 
for education. That is one thing the 
State tax systems have been built up to 
take care of, to a large extent, perhaps 
not completely, but nevertheless more 
so than as to other matters. 

In health programs the States have 
not been very much accustomed to 
spending State and local money in such 
volume as is required for a complete 
health program, They have never spent 
much money on housing. So that there 
are fields in which the States cannot 
very well expand without upsetting 
existing services in which they are pri- 
marily interested. 

_ The first requirement of any program 
is, I think, that we must be fairly sure 
that the State cannot carry it on. I 
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have some doubt about this lunch pro- 
gram on that ground. The amount in- 
volved is not large. If the bill provided 
for $100,000,000, the State of Ohio would 
get only $2,600,000, and we are spend- 
ing more than $100,000,000 on education. 
It would not be very difficult to squeeze 
out a little more money for school 
lunches. Yet, of course, it is true that 
the States never have spent money on 
school lunches, and are not spending 
any today. There may be some justi- 
fication, therefore, for going into that 
field. 

In connection with these matters the 
primary interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment must be in helping those who can- 
not help themselves, that is, not in help- 
ing everyone in the States, but helping 
those who do not have enough income 
to help themselves. Personally, I be- 
lieve we should take an interest in see- 
ing that the States provide a floor under 
subsistence, under housing, and under 
health. Education is already provided 
for to a large extent. It seems to me 
there is another requirement, however, 
that is, if we are to help the States, 
they will have to take an interest. They 
should take the initiative in the propo- 
sition: They should put up some money. 
So far as I can see, under the bill the 
States are not to do a great deal. 

In connection with the housing bill 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENpDER] has insisted that if 
any community wants a low-rent hous- 
ing project for the poor people of the 
State, the State and the governing body 
of the locality affected shall take the 
initiative. Of course, under the hous- 
ing bill they must put up, in the form of 
tax exemption or otherwise, at -least 20 
percent of the total money which is ex- 
pended. The State must have the ad- 
ministration, or we will have Federal 
bureaus all over the country. It seems 
to me obvious that the State must put 
up some money, it must show it does take 
an interest by putting up money, it must 
take the initiative, and it must have the 
administration of the program. 

By that test I am also rather doubtful 
about the bill, because under the plan 
described by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia {Mr. Russet.) it is not 
clear that the States or localities are 
going to put up a cent to match the Fed- 
eral money. They are supposed to put 
up $1, and later $3, for every dollar of 
Federal money, but the statement is that 
each dollar should be matched “during 
such year by $1 from sources within the 
State determined by the Secretary to 
have been expended in connection with 
the school-lunch program under this 
title.” 

The Senator from Georgia says the bill 
is intended to include the money school 
children pay for their own lunches, so 
that most of the matching that is done 
comes from school children or their par- 
ents. It does not come from the State; 
it does not come from the local school 
district. In some States local school dis- 
tricts do not put up a penny. In some 
places they do. I imagine that if they 
get up to a 3-to-1 matching basis, they 
will have to put up some money, but there 
is no real evidence of that fact. 
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Mr. President, there is one other 
requirement, namely, that the total 
amount of money expended by the Fed- 
eral Government in helping the States 
should not be so great as to cause a deficit 
to be incurred by the Federal Govern- 
ment or reach such a figure as to impose 
an excessive tax burden on the citizens 
of the country. We have to remember 
that if the States cannot raise the taxes, 
cannot devise a taxing system to pay for 
these activities, it has been 15 years since 
the Federal Government has been able 
to devise a tax system under Federal law 
by which it can pay the expenses of the 
Federal Government. We hope we are 
coming to a day when that condition will 
not exist, but it is not at all certain that 
practical limitations on the Federal 
Government are not such as to make it 
impossible to spend the amount of money 
we seem to be planning to spend. 

The next consideration is that when 
we approach State-aid programs we have 
to approach them with a view of making 
them as limited as possible, not spending 
more than we have tospend. I think we 
should have found out long ago what the 
fields are with which we are going to 
deal. There are bills in the Senate, in 
different committees, calling for the 
Government to pay three or four billion 
dollars a year for State aid under various 
projects. I donot consider that that can 
possibly be done. Under the absolutely 
essential requirements of the Govern- 
ment, our expenditures will be fairly close 
to the amount of money raised under the 
present tax system, and I have not seen 
how we could add three or four billion 
dollars of Federal expenditure in aid to 
States and hope to hold the tax system to 
figures which will not be so burdensome 
as absolutely to destroy the very indus- 
tries from which the taxes must ulti- 
mately come. 

Mr. President, I think the most im- 
portant field of all with which we are 
concerned is health. I think that be- 
fore we get through the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to appropriate a consid- 
erable amount for aid to the States in 
health programs. I think we are going 
to have to do something to help the situ- 
ation in those States which are unable to 
provide proper education for their chil- 
dren. I think particularly the situation 
with the colored children in the South is 
one with which the Federal Government 
will have to concern itself. I believe very 
strongly we should concern ourselves 
with housing. 

It seems to me that the hundred mil- 
lion dollars provided in the pending bill 
is out of all proportion to the rest of the 
program. AsI see it, we cain_i0% afford to 
spend more than half a billion to a bil- 
lion, as little more tan half a bill as pos- 
sible, in these new State-aid programs, 
and it appears to me that $100,000,000 
for this particular program i: entirely 
out of proportion to the total scale of 
spending for State-aid programs which 
apparently are to come before us. 

The whole housing progiam, covered 
in the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner!, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], and myself wil cost the 
Federal Government, I estimate, less 
than $150,000,000 a year, and certainly 
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the housing of the poor people of this 
country is of much greater importance 
than providing lunches for the school 
children. After all, that really is part of 
a general health program. If it may be 
justified at all, it can be justified as part 
of a general health program, and it is 
only one feature of a general health pro- 
gram. 

We are concerned about the health of 
children; we are concerned about the 
health of adults; we are concerned about 
adequate hospital service. When the 
hospital bill was before the Senate, the 
total appropriation was $100.000,000, and 
we cut it down to $75,000,000 merely be- 
cause we could not foresee what the total 
program was going to be. We viave vari- 
ous extensions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. There are all sorts of public-health 
activities for which the Surgeon General 
estimates a requirement of $700,000,000 
a year. I think we can provide for them 
for two or three hundred million dollars, 
and I do not mind including in that 
something for school lunches, as part of 
a general health program. But I think 
the hundred million dollars in the bill 
before us is out of all proportion to the 
other matters which the Congress is go- 
ing to be called upon to do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator says he 
can appreciate the fact that the school- 
lunch program is a part of the health 
program. I am sure he will also agree 
that it assists in the general educational 
program, because a child that has a 
good lunch naturally is more receptive to 
teaching than one that has not. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the relation to 
education is rather remote. I think it 
really must be justified on the ground 
of its relation to the health program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not argue that, 
but I want to point out to the Senator 
that if his amendment were to prevail, 
not only would he freeze the present 
school-lunch program where it is in the 
States, but the funds he would allow 
would not even be sufficient to carry on 
the present program. 

The Senate has already on another oc- 

casion in a deficiency bill adopted an 
amendment increasing the appropria- 
tion by $15,000,000. It was clearly dem- 
onstrated that amount would be neces- 
sary to carry on the program in the 
schools where it already is operating at 
the present time. And certainly it would 
seem to me unfair to discriminate 
against schools which have not hereto- 
fore gone into the program, by forbidding 
any expansion in the future. Now under 
the accelerated State contribution re- 
quired by the bill and the $100,000,000 
authorization we can soon reach all the 
schools. But if the amendment offered 
by the Senator were to prevail, those 
who have been awaiting enactment of 
tatutory authority and who are anx- 
ious to have the school-lunch program, 
would be absolutely denied any Federal 
aid whatever. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me suggest a way in 
which they can get the money. Today 
there is not a State in the Union that is 
putting up any State money, so far as I 
know, for a school-lunch program. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is abso- 
lutely in error in making that state- 
ment. I did not correct him a few 
minutes ago when he made a similar 
statement. There are, however, a num- 
ber of States which make a specific ap- 
propriation for that purpose. My own 
State makes a modest appropriation for 
that purpose. We make a specific ex- 
penditure out of State funds in each 
year. I know there are other States that 
make specific appropriations for that 
purpose. They are compelled to defray 
all the cost of supervision and adminis- 
tration within the State, and some of 
the Stater make additional appropria- 
tions for the purpose of the lunch pro- 
gram generally. 

The Senator has stated, I think, in 
broad outlines a very fine formula for 
State grants in aid, but I cannot for the 
life of me see why he should want to cir- 
cumscribe a philosophy of expansion 
such as this bill provides, by defeating 
an increase of funds from other than 
Federal sources. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
ought not to quibble so much over the 
relatively small amounts of money in- 
volved. The Congress of the United 
States, without batting an eye, appro- 
priated $2,700,000,000 for UNRRA. 
That money goes overseas. There is 
nothing about UNRRA in the Constitu- 
tion, I might say to my friend the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, who said that there 
was nothing about school lunch spelled 
out in the Constitution; and therefore 
I say to him that there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States about 
UNRRA. Congress voted $2,700,000,000 
for UNRRA. That amount of money 
would finance this whole program for 27 
years, and if we were to add the interest 
that would accumulate over the 27-year 
period it would doubtless be sufficient to 
finance the program for 40 years. The 
appropriation for UNRRA was made 
without a record vote, or even an ex- 
tended discussion. Yet we split hairs on 
such a matter as that which is now be- 
fore us to help our own children. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me say 
that if we were to accept that particular 
argument it would make it impossible 
for us to oppose any expenditure of 
money. Once it is admitted we spent 
$50,000,000,000 for the war, once we 
admit that in cleaning up the war we are 
spending $13,000,000,000 for the armed 
forces this year, once we admit we are 
spending $2,700,000,000 to try to get the 
world on a peaceful basis and try to es- 
tablish a permanent peace as a part of 
the aftermath of war—if that is to be 
used as an argument for spending any 
money at all at home, then there is no 
use of trying to oppose any measures 
which may come before us. Under the 
same argument we could increase our 
Budget $25,000,000,000 or $30,000,000,- 
000 a year. If we accept such an argu- 
ment, the whole basis of discussion is 
eliminated. 

No, Mr. President; we have to get away 
from the war psychology. We have to 
consider what is to be our permanent 
Budget. We have to consider that now 
we must raise every year the money to 
pay for this particular expenditure and 
other expenditures. This is only one of 
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thousands of expenditures at home, com- 
pared to one expenditure abroad. It 
seems to me that we must consider the 
expenditures of the Government in the 
light of the fact that we are limited to 
the amount of money we can raise, that 
we are limited to the amount of money 
the Government can pay, and that we 
have to consider each proposal on its 
own merits. We have to take all the 
proposals presented, which call for many 
times what we can afford to expend, and 
boil them down, and judge which are 
most important, and allot the right 
amount of money to those particular 
purposes. 

This is a very elastic program. Here 
we are spending $57,000,000, and we are 
feeding only about 6,000,000 children, as 
I understand. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Approximately 38,- 
000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Approximately 8,000,000 
children out of 24,000,000 are being pro- 
vided lunches by an expenditure of $57,- 
500,000. The Senator from Georgia pro- 
poses, by expanding the amount only to 
$100,000,000, ultimately to feed 24,000,000 
children, three times the number of chil- 
dren now being fed. He is going to find 
that money somewhere else. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows 
that if the State funds are increased $3 
to $1, and we here provide for a $100,000, - 
000 program, we will wind up with eight 
times as much money as the Federal 
Government is contributing at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator admits the 
States cannot increase the amount of 
their contributions. Under the formula 
of the bill, which counts as part of the 
3 to 1 or 1% to 1, the portion paid by the 
school children for their own lunches, we 
may never reach the point where the 
State has to put up any money, or where 
the local school district has to put up any 
money. It seems to me perfectly ob- 
vious that if the States and localities 
were to cooperate, and charge a litile 
more to the children, say 6 cents instead 
of 5 cents, whatever the charge may be, 
we would find that it would be possible 
to stretch the $57,500,000 to cover the 
24,000,000 children just as successfully as 
could be done with the proposed $100,- 
000,000. After all, $100,000,000 is an 
estimate, a guess, and we have gotten 
into this thing up to $57,500,000. I do 
not like to cut it off. I can see some 
justification for it, even though I think it 
does not conform to all the require- 
ments of a State aid program, but it is 
very clear to me that we can do the job 
which we want to do with $57,000,000, 
and that there is no reason to go higher. 

I may say that the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed this bill yesterday with 
only $50,000,000 in it. I do not see why 
we should insist upon increasing the 
amount which the House of Representa- 
tives obviously considers entirely ade- 
quate for the particular purpose. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can understand 
and follow the argument of the distin- 


- guished Senator from Ohio'so far as the 


State of Ohio is concerned, which re- 
ceives its tax income from probably 95 
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percent of the total area of the State, but 
in the case of the Western States, which 
receive their tax incomes, many of them, 
from less than 50 percent of the total 
area of the State, the question is an en- 
tirely different one. Until the Federal 
Government sees fit to grant to the vari- 
ous Western States the acreage, the area, 
now held by the Federal Government, I 
feel that an appropriation of this kind is 
correct and proper, and I hope the Sen- 
ator’s amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire 
the floor in my own right. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the differ- 
ence is not so great as the Senator from 
Wyoming would indicate. I cannot find 
the figures just now, but will present 
them later. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened attentively to the arguments for 
and against the school-lunch program. 
I appreciate the desire of the Senator 
from Missouri to put this country on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. I appreciate the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Ohio to the effect that the States 
can do more to take care of their own. 
But, unfortunately, as regards this bill, 
the arguments presented by the Senator 
from Ohio for reducing this appropria- 
tion are entirely unconvincing. 

The health of our children, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the last thing with which we 
should deal in a miserly manner. I do 
not see that we can put a dollar value 
on the health of the boys and girls in the 
schools of this country regardless of the 
State in which they may live. The health 
of our children is a national problem. 
The health of a child in school in Ala- 
bama is almost as importan. to the peo- 
ple of the State of Ohio as is the health 
of a child in the State of Ohio. The 
health of the children in the poorer 
States, the low-income States, is cer- 
tainly of vital importance to every person 
in the United States, whether he lives in 
a poor State or in a rich State. 

If I am correctly informed, more than 
50 percent of the rejections for the armed 
services are traceable to malnutrition 
during the childhood of the boy or girl 
who was seeking to get into the service. 
That certainly makes the health of our 
children a national problem, no matter 
where they may live. 

The Senator from Ohio stated that this 
bill could not be regarded as an educa- 
tion bill, but as a health bill. Probably it 
can be called mainly a health bill; but, 
from my experience as a director of 
schools during a 15-year period, I know 
for a fact that a child that has enough to 
eat and has the right things to eat is 
definitely a better student than a child 
that goes to school with little of the proper 
food to eat. Perhaps at home he does 
not have enough for breakfast. If that is 
the case, the school-lunch goes far toward 
overcoming that great deficiency. 

The school-lunch program and the 
amount required to carry it on have been 
carefully worked out by our educators, 
our home economists, our dietitians, and 
others in the Department of Agriculture. 
They know what is required properly to 
conduct the program. 
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As I have said, I do not believe that we 
should place a dollar value on the health 
of our children. I do not like to reduce 
our problems to terms of dollars when 
we consider our children. Certainly, hav- 
ing spent $300,000,000,000, or so, in the 
conduct of a war, we should not hesitate 
to spend $100,000,000 if necessary to 
maintain the health of the boys and girls 
of this country. The health of our chil- 
dren and the education of our children 
are in my opinion the two first lines of 
any national defense program which we 
may adopt. When we spend $300,000,000,- 
000 for war and argue over whether we 
should spend $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
to maintain the health of the coming 
generation, which will have to take part 
in another war, if one should come, it 
seems to me that we are short-sighted. I 
know that we all hope and pray that there 
will never be another war, but until we 
are assured of that we must keep our- 
selves in readiness. 

Mr. President, there are better ways 
to economize in our expenses of govern- 
ment than by neglecting the health of 
our children, and I earnestly hope that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart] will be defeated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in reply to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RosBErtT- 
son] I suggest that the figures show that 
the per capita income of Wyoming for 
1940 is above the average for the United 
States, in spite of the lands which the 
Federal Government holds, or perhaps 
because of them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then the Senator 
from Vermont had no right to turn to- 
ward me every time he mentioned a poor 
State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. The average 
per capita income payments in the United 
States in 1940 were $575; in Wyoming 
$605. That is not quite as high as the 
figure for Ohio, which is $643, but it is 
not substantially different. 

I wish to add one word. I yield to no 
one in saying that I believe that the 
school-lunch program is a very excellent 
program. I think it has an important 
place in the health of the child, although 
it is only one of three or four different 
programs which affect the health of the 
child. Of course, the health of the child 
will always affect his education to a cer- 
tain extent. 

The point is, Why should the Federal 
Government pay for the lunches of every 
school child in the United States? Why 
should not the States doit? The Federal 
Government can help, but why should not 
the States put up something? ‘There is 
nothing in this bill which requires the 
States or the school districts to put up a 
cent, except for supervision. All the rest 
of the cost can be charged to the child- 
ren. So this is really not a matching bill 
in the ordinary sense in which matching 
bills have been drafted. It seems to me 
that the only way we can force the 
matching, unless we propose to rewrite 
the whole bill, is to reduce the amount, 
so as not to require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the entire subsidy of $100,- 
000,000. Let the States put up the 
amount in excess of the $57,500,000 which 
is now spent. 
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I am not trying to reduce the appro- 
priation for school lunches. The pro- 
ponents of the bill are trying to increase 
the program by nearly 100 percent. They 
are trying to spend more money from 
now on than has ever been spent in the 
United States on this particular pro- 
gram. 

I believe that the pending amendment 
should be adopted. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Morse 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney Myers 
Ball Hart Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Briggs Huffman Russell 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Bushfield Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Butler Knowland Stanfill 
Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capper McCarran Taft 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 
Cordon McKellar Tunnell 
Donnell McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Pulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin Wherry 
Gerry Mitchell Willis 
Gossett Moore Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment is to strike out “$100,000,000” and 
insert “$57,500,000,” which is the amount 
currently being appropriated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
proposes, on page 2, line 12, to strike out 
“$100,000,000”" and insert “$57,500,000.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to say that in the opinion of those 
who have been supporting the school- 
lunch program this amendment, if 
adopted, not only would prevent any ex- 
pansion of the program, but might se- 
verely curtail the existing program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart]. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
He is absent. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinces]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], who, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote as I intend to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia {Mr. Grass}, and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner], 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. An- 
DREWS! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EaStLanb], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1Lcore], and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. O’DANIEL] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray!, and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Taytor], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY! is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy!], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma |Mr. THomas], are detained 
on Official business at various Govern- 
ment departments. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH] is detained at an important com- 
mittee meeting. On this question he has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida |Mr. ANpREws], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. East.anp], the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ki1- 
GORE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray}, the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Taytor], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Ii- 
linois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaprE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from New Jersey {(Mr. 
HawkKEs] and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. BripcEs] is absent on Official busi- 
ness. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. THomas]. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WILEY] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Wuson] are detained on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wut] 
is detained in an important committee 
meeting. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Bailey Cordon Moore 
Ball Donnell Saltonstall 
Brewster Gerry Smith 
Buck Gurney Taft 
Bushfield Hart Tydings 
Butler Hickenlooper Wherry 
Byrd Millikin Willis 

NAYS—50 
Aiken Bilbo Chavez 
Austin Briggs Ellender 
Bankhead Capper Ferguson 
Barkley Carville Fulbright 
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George McClellan Radcliffe 
Gossett McFariand 
Green McKellar Russell 
Guffey McMahon Stanfill 
Hayden Magnuson Stewart 
Hill Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Hoey Mead ‘Tobey 
Huffman Mitchell Tunnell 
Johnson, Colo Vandenberg 
Johnston, 8.C. Murdock alsh 
Knowland Myers Wheeler 
La Follette Overton Young 
McCarran Pepper 

NOT VOTING—25 
Andrews Hawkes Shipstead 
Bridges Kilgore Taylor 
Brooks Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capehart Lucas Wagner 
Connally Murray White 
Downey O’Daniel Wiley 
Eastland O’Mahoney Wilson 
Glass Reed 
Hatch Revercomb 


So Mr. Tar?t’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further amendments to be 
proposed—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
title II of the bill be stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Title I, as Senators will 
note if they will turn to page 11 of the 
bill, proposes that something entirely 
new in the way of the distribution of 
Federal funds to the States be done. It 
proposes to distribute $15,000,000 to en- 
able the United States Commissioner of 
Education, under the supervision and 
direction of the Federal Security Admin- 
istration, to carry out the purposes of 
the bill. The sum of $15,000,000 is to 
be apportioned between the various 
States. Of course, it will not bring a 
very large sum of money to any one 
State. It is intended that it shall be used 
by the State educational agency, either 
directly or through grants to schools, to 
provide related nutrition education for 
school programs, to provide and train 
technical and supervisory personnel, and 
to provide equipment and facilities for 
such programs, except that such funds 
may not be used for the acquisition of 
food. 

It then proposes that standards be set 
up for food and nutrition, and nutrition 
experts are to be given the power to go 
around to all the schools and find out 
what the children are eating and to de- 
termine what they should eat. To set 
up a new Federal control over the diet 
and food of the people of this country 
seems to me to go beyond anything we 
have done heretofore and beyond the 
existing school-lunch program. I do not 
think anyone who has studied the pro- 
gram, except the nutrition experts, has 
had any particular interest in this pro- 
vision, and I believe very strongly that 
it would give the Federal Government 
just one more bureau which would be 
attempting to supervise schools. If nu- 
trition is to be controlled, I think each 
State should control it. 

The amount of money required is in- 
significant. The employment of a few 
nutrition experts in each State to advise 
their own boards, if they wish to do so, 
is a matter which the States certainly 
can afford. They have surpluses, where- 
as the Federal Government has only a 
deficit. 
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I cannot see any reason for inventing 
this new program and putting it on as 
more or less of a tail to the popular 
school-lunch program which we have 
already discussed. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. If title II is not in- 
cluded in the bill, there will be extra 
money to spend for food, will there not? 
Would not that naturally follow? 

Mr. TAFT. There would be that much 
more money in the Federal Treasury. 
But there are separate authorizations. 
one for the $15,000,000 for this purpose. 
and another for the $100,000,000 for food 
and the school-lunch programs. 

I may say that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after considerable debate on 
Friday, I believe, struck title II entirely 
out of the bill. It seems to me that the 
Senate should do the same. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that, contrary to any impression 
which may have been given by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, there is nothing in title 
II so far as can be seen that would give 
the Federal Government control over any 
educational program or the administra- 
tion of this program in the several! States. 

The duties of the Commissioner of 
Education and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator are to allocate the funds and 
then approve the plans submitted by the 
State. Section 203 (a) reads in part as 
follows: 

Sec. 203. (a) In order to be approved a 
State plan for the administration of school- 
lunch programs must— 

(1) provide that the plan shall be ad- 
ministered, or that its administration shal! 
be supervised, by the State educational 
agency. 

(2) provide that funds paid to the State 
under this title will be used solely for carry- 
ing out the purposes of section 202 (b) and 
that the amount of such funds spent during 
any fiscal year for cdministration and su- 
pervision by the State educational agency 
shall not exceed 15 percent of the funds ap- 
portioned to such State for such year under 
this title. 


I see nothing in the bill which would 
give the Federal Government control 
over any educational program in the 
State. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not say that it would 
give the Federal Government control 
over any educational program, but I 
stated that it would give control over 4 
nutrition program. There would be 
many nutrition experts telling the par- 
ents of children in the various school dis- 
tricts what lunches they should serve (0 
the children. 

Mr. AIKEN. In order to counteract 
any erroneous impression which might 
be given by the Senator from Ohio's re- 
marks, I have read the language as it 
appears in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
now but a few minutes from our usual 
hour of adjournment and I do not wish 
to delay a vote on -the final passage ©! 
the bill. I believe it has been sufficiently 
debated to enable all of us to thoroughly 
understand it. I hope that the amend- 
ment proposed by the senior Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] will be defeated. 
I consider title II a most necessary ad- 
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junct to the continuation and the expan- 
sion of our school-lunch program. 

On page 12 of the bill, section 202 (c) 
reads in part as follows: “which shall be 
used” —that is, the funds allotted to each 
State—“by the State educational agen- 
cy, either directly or through grants to 
schools and school systems, to establish, 
maintain, operate, and expand school- 
lunch programs, to provide related nu- 
trition education, and to provide and 
train technical supervisory personnel 
and to provide equipment and facilities 
for such programs; except that such 
funds may not be used for the acquisition, 
construction, or alteration of buildings or 
for the purchase of land or food.” 

That language, Mr. President, indi- 
cates how the funds to be appropriated 
under title II are to be used. Now let me 
summarize why such funds are necessary 
and why title II should be retained in 
the bill. 

First. To develop sound lunch pro- 
grams and related nutrition education, 
school-lunch directors or supervisors 
must be trained and employed by State, 
county, and city school systems. While 
there are naturally wide variations in the 
number of such persons needed in the 
several States, fair estimates suggest that 
there are immediately needed several 
such directors and supervisors in each 
State department of education and one 
or more to have charge of school-lunch 
programs of each of the larger cities and 
of two or more counties grouped for this 
purpose. At the outset these would total 
about five or six hundred for all of the 
States. Eventually every county and city 
school system will need to employ this 
type of school-lunch leadership, totaling 
for the Nation about 10,000 persons. 
Some of these school systems are already 
employing such school-lunch directors 
and supervisors; others cannot do so 
without help. The work of these super- 
visors will have to be facilitated through 
research, planning conferences, demon- 
strations, publications, and other serv- 
ices carried on cooperatively by the State 
departments of education and the United 
States Office of Education. 

The following briefly lists the major 
functions of these school-lunch directors 
or supervisors: 

(a) Train school-lunch workers—su- 
pervisors, nutritionists, cooks. 

1. On-the-job training through visits, 
conferences, workshops, institutions, 
short courses, demonstrations, circulars, 
and so forth. 

2. Preservice training through job 
analyses, home econemics courses, out- 
lines for college courses, guided practice 
programs, and so forth. 

(b) Develop suitable housing plans 
and equipment lay-outs. 

1. With school-building directors they 
plan lunchrooms of various sizes. 

2. With institutional management ex- 
perts they determine types of equipment 
needed and where to place it for greater 
efficiency. 

3. With health and sanitation experts 
they develop and enforce health and 
safety standards. 

‘c) Advise on plans for administering 
and financing school-lunch program. 
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1, Prepare written materials to show 
what can be done in schools and com- 
munities of different sizes and types. 

2. Help work out budget plans, record 
forms, accounting systems, ways and 
means of using community resources. 

3. Visit schools to help organize school- 
lunch committees, to develop community 
understanding and support, to organize 
and install school lunches. 

(d) Develop nutrition education pro- 
grams. 

1. Work out techniques and procedures 


for making school lunches educational. ~ 


2. Help school principals integrate the 
school lunch with health instruction, 
home-economics instruction, and so 
forth. 

3. Develop ways of working with par- 
ents on nutrition education problems. 

Second. Thousands of schools will 
need help in employing trained lunch- 
room managers and operators if they are 
to make the wisest use of the aids pro- 
vided through title I to channel food into 
school lunches and if they are to spread 
the venefits of this type of aid as widely 
and as fairly as possible. Since there 
is an inadequate number of persons 
trained or experienced in carrying on 
the business activities, the managerial 
functions, the large-scale cookery, and 
similar technical duties involved in run- 
ning an efficient school-lunch program, 
training courses and activities must be 
worked out for these and made avail- 
able. To be effective, such training 
activities must be provided both on 
a pre-employment basis in the State 
teacher-training institutions and on an 
in-service basis within the county and 
city school systems, It is estimated that 
more than 100,000 of the larger schools 
will need to employ such managers and 
operators of school lunches; at present 
fewer than one-third of these schools 
have lunchrooms and employ such man- 
agers. Through Federal assistance, the 
essential technical services can be made 
generally available and the health and 
safety of the children safeguarded. 

Third. Without some help in providing 
equipment, school-lunch programs can- 
not be established in many of the schools 
now without such programs. A develop- 
mental program stimulated through Fed- 
eral funds should therefore make it pos- 
sible for State educational agencies to 
help such schools to procure the needed 
equipment. The amount and type of 
equipment needed will vary from a sim- 
ple roll-away cabinet fitted to serve the 
needs of a one-teacher school to the more 
elaborate cdoking and serving facilities 
needed in the larger lunchrooms. It has 
been estimated that at the outset an 
average Federal outlay of $100 or $200 
per school would help many thousands 
of schools to establish school-lunch pro- 
grams. If the State school systems were 
to pursue a policy of extending this type 
of Federal assistance chiefly to schools 
not having such programs, it is clear that 
even a modest amount of Federal funds 
could in time make the necessary equip- 
ment available to all of the schools. 

Mr. President, I feel that the reasons 
herein given should be sufficient to 
justify the Senate in voting down the 
pending amendment. I desire to see this 
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program expand so that it will reach all 
sections of the country, particularly the 
rural areas where such help is needed in 
order to foster and stimulate school- 
lunch programs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
ve: legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. WacneErR]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Downey], who, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote as I intend to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNeER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EasTLtanp], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1Lcore], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DaNnIEL] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BaILey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. O’MAHONEY] are detained on of- 
ficial business at various Government 
departments. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] is detained at an important 
committee meeting. On this question 
he has a general pair with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. ANpREws|], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MAHONEY], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TAyLor] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
Official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr,. Brinces!] is absent on official busi- 
ness. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas]. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is detained in an important committee 
meeting. He has a general pair with the 


Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcul. - 


The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Austin Cordon Moore 
Ball Ferguson Reed 
Brewster Gerry Taft 
Buck Gurney Tydings 
Bushfield Hart Vandenberg 
Butler Hickenlooper Wherry 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Young 
Capper McCarran 
Carville Millikin 
NAYS—47 
Aiken Huffman Pepper 
Bankhead Johnston, S.C. Radcliffe 
Barkley Knowland Robertson 
Bilbo La Follette Russell 
Briggs McClellan Saltonstall 
Chavez McFarland Smith 
Donnell McKellar Stanfill 
Ellender McMahon Stewart 
Fulbright Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
George Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Gossett Mead ‘Tobey 
Green Mitchell Tunnell 
Guffey Morse Walsh 
Hayden Murdock Wheeler 
Hill Myers Willis 
Hoey Overton 
NOT VOTING—24 

Andrews Glass O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hatch Revercomb 
Bridges Hawkes Shipstead 
Brooks Kilgore Taylor 
Capehart Langer Wagner 
Connally Lucas White 
Downey Murray Wiley 
Eastland O’Daniel Wilson 

So Mr. TaFrr’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 998, ‘House bill 3370, to provide assist- 
ance to the States in the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion 
of school-lunch programs, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the 
House bill be amended by striking out all 
after the enacting clause and substitut- 
ing Senate bill 962. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
House bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3370) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 962 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Russe,t,t, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BANKHEAD, 
Mr. Capper, and Mr. AIKEN conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his Secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate commitiees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt to be a lieu- 
tenant general in the Marine Corps, for 


temporary service, from the Ist day of March 
1946. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry olfficers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, under pro- 
visions of law; and 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vivian B. Collins to be State di- 
rector for Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the foreign serv- 
ice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the foreign-service nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the foreign-service nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of O. Max Gardner to be Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ° With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Graves Blanchard Er- 
skine, United States Marine Corps, to be 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
trator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF FATENTS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas F. Murphy to be Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Elmer F, Kelm to be collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Min- 
nesota. ‘ 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, some ob- 
jections were filed to this nomination. 
A subcommittee of the Committe- on 
Finance was appointed, and the subcom- 
mittee reported unanimously to the full 
committee in favor of the confirmation of 
the nomination. However, as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, I am in 
receipt of a telegram from George P. 
Phillips, president of the United Labor 
Committee for Political Action, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which Mr. Phillips asks 
me to present to the Senate. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the telegram 
be printed in the Recorp. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 24, 1946. 
Senator WALTER F. GEorcE, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

With deep disgust we learn Senate Finance 
Committee, over protest of practically all 
Minnesota, has voted to replace efficiency in 
the conduct of the office of internal revenue 
collector in Minnesota with the spbils sys- 
tem, in voting to oust efficient and popular 
Internal Revenue Collector Arthur D. Reyn- 
olds to make a job for wealthy Banker Elmer 
Kelm. 

Of course, if the Senate supports the action 
of the committee, it will be conclusive proo! 
to the organized workers of Minnesota that 
the Democratic and Republican Parties have 
united in hostility to organized labor in Min- 
nesota. It will be surprising if this united 
fiouting of organized labor in Minnesota by 
both Democrat and Republican National Par- 
ties does not result in the reviving of the 
Farmer-Labor Party, Apparently the vote 
rolled up by the American Labor Party in the 
recent special congressional election in New 
York City did not teach either Democrats or 
Republicans anything. In behalf of 100,000 
members of A. F. of L., CIO, and railroad 
brotherhoods in Minneapolis whom this com- 
mittee represents, request you read this tele- 
gram to the Senate if the attempt is made to 
confirm wealthy’ Banker Elmer Kelm for 
internal revenue collector for the Minnesota 
district. 

Yours very respectfully, 
UNITED LABOR COMMITTEE 
For Po.irTicat, ACTION. 
GEORGE P. PHILLIPS, 
President. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


tion of John O’Keefe to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district 





No. 34. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Alexander H. Bell to be collector 
of customs fer customs collection district 
No. 14. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
immediately of all confirmations of to- 
day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of all confirmations of 
today. 


GROWTE OF MONOPOLIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD as a part of my remarks a 
letter I have received today from Mr. 
Henry L. McCarthy, executive director 
of the New Council of American Busi- 
ness, Inc. In his letter Mr. McCarthy 
points out the great need of legislation 
to check the sinister growth of monopo- 
lies. 

I think it is unquestionably true that 
today the ill effects of monopoly control, 
and the spread of monopoly, are un- 
doubtedly more serious than at any other 
time in the past 25 years, and in this 
very interesting letter Mr. McCarthy, 
representing a group of businessmen, 
suggests a legislative program to check 
the growth of monopolies. I find many 
points made by Mr. McCarthy exceed- 
ingly sound, and I propose to give very 
serious consideration to his suggestion, 
with the idea in mind of introducing at a 
later date appropriate legislation. 

I renew my request that the letter be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New COUNCIL oOFr 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1946. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MorszE: The New Council of 
American Business, Inc., a national organiza- 
tion of independent businessmen, recognizes 
that the greatest threat to our individual op- 
portunities for survival and expansion is the 
growing power of big business which has 
reached monopolistic proportions in nearly 
every major industry in the Nation. The New 
Council has watched with great satisfaction 
the influence you have had on American 
thought. We believe your leadership in pro- 
moting sensible legislation affecting business 
interests has placed you in the forefront of 
public men to whom we look for assistance 
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with our many problems. We believe that 
the program which we shall outline in this 
letter is consistent with every public expres- 
sion you have made in Congress. We urge 
you to again take leadership on this front 
which is of vital importance .o independent 
business everywhere in the Nation. 

In order to strengthen the democratic 
character of our economy; to maintain an 
economy where new products and tech- 
niques can be developed; and to provide 
employment opportunities which must be 
created if we are to escape the industrial 
troubles and hardships of the thirties, small 
business must be aided by eliminating the 
threat of monopolistic practiges by large cor- 
porations and by the control of already exist- 
ing monopolies. At the present time, less 
than 2 percent of all manufacturing firms 
employ more than three-fifths of all manu- 
facturing workers. In nonmanufacturing 
industries there has also been a constant de- 
cline in the position of the small concerns. 
Half a million small retail, service, and con- 
struction firms disappeared during the war. 
In 1939, firms with less than 50 employees 
employed a full third of all employees in 
American trade and industry. By 1943, the 
share of these small firms had shrunk to 
one-quarter. 

The question of whether the increasing 
rate of wartime economic concentration will 
continue will, in a large measure, depend 
upon the dissolution of or the effective gov- 
ernmental control or regulation of monopoly 
interests and monopolistic tendencies which 
are now widespread. 

It is obvious that we cannot turn back 
the clock in the industrial development of 
our country. Certain types of industries will 
always require huge concentrations of cap- 
ital and labor. Other types such as railways 
and public utilities are, by their very nature, 
monopolistic. It would be unrealistic if we 
should suggest that these giants be reduced 
into smaller firms. We can, however, limit 
or reduce their power by adequate protection 
and assistance to smaller businessmen. 

It is my suggestion that a comprehensive 
bill, such as the full employment bill which 
you supported, be introduced into the Con- 
gress covering the broad field of positive 
antimonopoly action, The goal of full em- 
ployment can only be achieved by the effec- 
tive regulation and control of current monop- 
olies and the encouragement and expansion 
of the traditionally small businesses which 
reflect the democratic nature of our system. 

The type of bill which I have in mind 
would establish a coordinated program of pre- 
venting or eliminating monopoly and monop- 
olistic practices in order to contribute to the 
maintenance of full production through the 
full use of all the resources of free competi- 
tive enterprise. This type of bill would re- 
quire that— 

1. American business enterprises would be 
prohibited from participation in interna- 
tional cartels; 

2. Discriminatory freight rates would be 
eliminated; 

3. Financial services for small businesses 
would be provided; 

4. More stringent inspection and penalties 
for violations of the antitrust laws would be 
applied; 

5. Current patent restrictions be modi- 
fied; 

6. Other necessary policies and programs 
be initiated to compel existing monopolies 
to act in the public interest; 

7. Monopolistic practices occurring among 
smaller units of business which have banded 
together in trade associations be prohibited. 

The total interests of independent busi- 
ness will involve not only the passage of 
this suggested legislation but also of other 
pending legislation which provides for re- 
search and technical services to business, and 
for study of existing monopolistic practices 
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in industry, trade, and agriculture. The en- 
tire program involves the maximum effective 
use of the statute 1 am suggesting, other 
legislation now pending before Congress, and 
a@ coordination of the control and regulatory 
activities of the several different govern- 
mental departments. 

This type of program would require the 
establishment of a Presidential advisory anti- 
monopoly board or commission which could 
coordinate, integrate, and activate the exist- 
ing Government agencies now dealing with 
the problem of monopoly growth and 
monopoly control. This board should also 
be charged with the responsibility of advis- 
ing the President as to additional necessary 
legislation which would be required to make 
effective the antimonopoly program. 

I urge that you give early consideration to 
the drafting of such a bill and offer you the 
cooperation of this office in setting forth 
suggestions as to the exact language which 
should be incorporated in this measure. 

I should be pleased at the opportunity for 
personal discussion with you at your con- 
venience. 

Sincerely yours, « 
Henry L. McCarthy, 
Executive Director. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SNYDER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate resolutions 
from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 532 
IN THE HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
February 25, 1946. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. J. Bue.. 
Snyper, Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution, which I ask to 
have read and immediately considered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 233) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. J. BUELL Snyper, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resoived, That a committee of six Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate to join the committee ap- 
pointed on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gurrey and Mr. Myers], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore], the Senator from Vermont 
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{Mr. Austin], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. TUNNELL], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr, CarvILLE], as the committee 
authorized under the second resolving 
clause. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, February 
27, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 26 (legislative day of 
January 18), 1946: 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Julius A. Krug, of Wisconsin, to be Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


REGISTER OF WILLS,‘ District or COLUMBIA 


Theodore Cogswell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be register of wills for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Victor 8. Mersch, 
resigned. 

In THE Navy 


Commodore James E. Maher, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
base maintenance, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and to continue during any as- 
signment which is commensurate with the 
rank of commodore, or until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

Commodore Arthur Gavin, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as com- 
mander, aircraft, Philippine Sea Frontier, and 
commander, Fieet Air Wing 10, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Arleigh A. Burke, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, while serving as chief of staff 
and aide to commander, Eighth Fleet, and 
to continue during any assignment which is 
commensurate with the rank of commodore, 
or until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Commodore Lemuel P. Padgett, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, while serving as pe- 
troleum attaché, Middle East, and to continue 
during any assignment which is commensu- 
rate with the rank of commodore, or until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Pay Director Robert F. Batchelder, to be 
@ pay director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, while serv- 
ing in the Material Division, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. John A. Snackenberg, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Joint Task Force 1, 
and to continue during any assignment which 
is commensurate with the rank of commo- 
dore, or until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 26 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 

ForrIGN SERVICE 
TO BE FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 1, 

A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, AND 

A CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


Monnett B. Davis 
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TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Walton C, Ferris 
Winthrop S. Greene 


TO BE A CONSUL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Robert Grinnell 


TO BE FOREIGN-SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSI- 
FIED, VICE CONSUL OF CAREER, AND SECRETARY 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

Robert W. Adams 

Edward W. Clark 

Richard M. Hegndon 

William K. Leonhart 

James V. Martin, Jr. Alfred W. Wells 

Lee E. Metcalf Gordon J. Wright 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
©. Max Gardner to be Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Maj. Gen. Graves Blanchard Erskine, 
USMC, to be Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTEM 


Vivian B. Collins to be State director of 
selective service for Florida, with salary of 
$5,600 per annum. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Thomas F. Murphy to be Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Elmer F. Kelm to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Minnesota. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


John O’Keefe to be collector of customs, 
collection district No. 34, with headquarters 
at Pembina, N. Dak. 

Alexander H. Bell, customs collection dis- 
trict No 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


Joseph J. Montllor 
Edwin C., Rendall 
Malcolm Toon 
Kinsley Twining 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1946 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Alfred Carpenter, superintendent 
of Baptist chaplains, Southern Baptist 
Convention, offered the following prayer: 


During this moment of holy hush, wilt 
Thou, Heavenly Father, accept our grati- 
tude for the opportunity of prayer and 
the privilege of Thy presence. Thou 
who are concerned for our best welfare, 
able and ready to supply our needs, with 
our destinies in Thy hand, hear us, we 
pray. 

To the best of our knowledge we re- 
pent of sins committed, and through 
Thy mercies seek forgiveness. We im- 
plore Thee for sufficient wisdom for this 
day’s responsibilities. Place in our hearts 
the supreme desire to please Thee. 

Divine Heavenly Father, we realize our 
responsibility in representing the people 
of this Nation, and the obligation of this 
Nation in world affairs. We desire Thy 
guidance here, but in this prayer we seek 
@ personal realization of Thy presence, 
and a clear knowledge of Thy will for us 
today. In our Lord’s name, we pray. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp in three instances and to include 
in each of two extensions a telegram 
and in the third a statement from a 
constituent. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger against 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. ADAMS asked ahd was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Daily Metal Reporter of February 14. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial, 


COL. JIMMY STEWART 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, a rather 
unusual situation exists in Pennsylvania, 
the great Keystone State, where on the 
Republican side we have about 20 guber- 
natorial candidates and find it difficult to 
select one, while on the Democratic side 
my Democratic friends for whom I have 
a great affection are getting desperate 
for a candidate—in fact, the other day 
they grabbed Col. Jimmy Stewart, noted 
movie star, who has a distinguished 
record in World War II, who, I under- 
stand, graciously declined. 

But, according to the Punxsutawney 
Spirit, which is published at Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa., in my district, the home of 
the ground hog, that great prognostica- 
tor of the weather, here is what Jimmy’s 
father, J. M. Stewart, had to say, and I 
quote an editorial comment in the Punx- 
sutawney Spirit: 

At a rotary club meeting in Indiane last 
week J. M. Stewart expliined that his son, 
“Jimmy,” movie star and lately a colonel in 
the Army Air Forces, had declined to submit 
his name as a Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, rot because he was 
adverse to serving the great Keystone State 
as its chief executive but because he happens 
to be a stanch Republican. 


Now, more than ever, Jimmy is my favorite 
movie star. 


DEMOBILIZATION POLICY OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minutes and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been called to my attention 
through an editorial appearing in the 
Fort Lauderdale Daily News, and written 
by the owner, Gov. R. H. Gore, how three 
enlisted marines were thrown into the 
brig at Honolulu to await action of high- 
er authorities because they allegedly 
circularized a petition to Congress pro- 
testing the slow demobilization policy 
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of the corps. Certainly, this is a viola- 
tion of their constitutional right. The 
right of petition to adjust wrongs is one 
of the cornerstones of our democracy, 
but it appears that when a man dons an 
enlisted man’s uniform he abrogates and 
loses that right. Should not Congress 
initiate some action to guarantee a bit 
of democracy in our armed forces? 

We are now trying to build up an Army 
by voluntary enlistments, but such treat- 
men as accorded these three marines 
are grounds why enlisted men still in the 
services are Clamoring to get out and 
back home, where they can be free citi- 
zens again and while others are failing 
to voluntarily enlist in the services of 
their country. Should not Congress, 
through its Military Affairs Committee, 
make an investigation of the jailing of 
these marines? 


HON. LESLIE L. BIFFLE 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a marvelous accomplishment to rise 
from page boy in this House to Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States. 
Yet, it is not uncommon in America 
that a man through his own efforts starts 
at the bottom and advances to the top- 
most rungs of the ladder. Leslie Biffle 
came to Washington as a page boy in 
the House of Representatives at a tender 
age from Boydsville, Clay County, Ark., 
in my district. He returned to Arkansas 
for additional schooling. In 1909 he 
came back to Washington as secretary 
to Hon. Bruce Macon, who represented 
the First Arkansas District. Afterwards, 
he worked in the folding room in the 
Senate foratime. At the recommenda- 
tien of Senator Joe T. Robinson, ma- 
jority leader, he was selected as secre- 
tary to the majority in the Senate. He 
held this position until he was unani- 
mously chosen Secretary of the Senate 
in 1845. Coronet magazine in the cur- 
rent issue for February, carries a very 
good story on Leslie Biffle. In my opin- 
ion, it is good reading and I commend 
it to you. I do trust that we will keep 
America the land of opportunity where 
a young man can start out at the bot- 
tom, and through his initiative, appli- 
cation and energy, advance to the high- 
est place of trust and responsibility. 
That is the American way. We in 
Arkansas are proud of our native son and 
rejoice at his accomplishments. His life, 
character, and service is an inspiration 
to the American youth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein an address 
delivered by Senator James M. Mgap at a 
meeting of the labor and industry com- 
mittee of the New York State conference 
‘n opposition to the St. Lawrence project. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
February 23 edition of the Fair Play, of 
St. Genevieve, Mo. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a very interesting editorial by 
John Griffin which appeared in last Sun- 
day’s Boston Post; anc secondly, to ex- 
tend his remarks and include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Court of 
Massachusetts. 


REMOVE CEILING PRICE ON SILVER 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day Iam introducing three mining meas- 
ures which call for removal of the ceiling 
price on silver, repeal of the tax on silver 
bullion and authority for the executive 
department to fix a price floor of $56 per 
ounce of gold and $1.29 per ounce of 
silver. 

It is my opinion that a law removing 
the silver price ceiling, now 71.11 cents 
per ounce, would have more effect in 
raising the price of silver than all the 
monetary legislation introduced along 
those lines to date. 

Silver mining is the only industry that 
is subsidizing the public. Where, ordi- 
narily, tax money provides a subsidy to 
an industry, such as shipping, the Treas- 
ury now takes the miner’s silver at 71.11 
cents per ounce and creates money worth 
$1.29 for the benefit of the Nation at 
large. The profit to the Government 
comes directly from the pockets of the 
miner. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that the 
silver transactions tax of 50 percent on 
proceeds from silver sales has stopped 
arbitrage operations by American silver 
brokers. The tax has produced virtually 
no revenue. 

I am reliably informed by experts in 
international transactions in silver that 
removal of the tax would permit Ameri- 
can brokers to move into the world mar- 
kets to an extent that the silver control 
center would pass from London to New 
York. The resulting arbitrage opera- 
tions would result in greatly increased 
world prices which would strengthen the 
domestic price very substantially. 

Finally, the executive department 
should be given authority to fix the 
weights of both gold and silver and put 
a floor under gold of $56 and $1.29 for 
silver. The figure $56 for gold has the 
same logic behind it as the proportion be- 
tween $35 per ounce and $56 per ounce 
used in reducing the gold backing from 
40 to 25 percent last year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein editorials from the Long View 
Daily News, of his district, and the Eve- 
ning Star, of Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein a statement of his declara- 
tion as a candidate for reelection to the 
voters of his district. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DoyLe addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


BRIG. GEN. HERBERT C. HOLDRIDGE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain excerpts 
from newspapers of the last few days and 
also from certain speechcs made by cer- 
tain individuals. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
intention to rise to a question of personal 
privilege today, but, owing to the emer- 
gency that confronts us, I shall reserve 
that privilege until tomorrow, when I 
shall answer the attacks made by certain 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
on me and the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

However, on yesterday, Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the newspapers and 
was sounded over the radio a statement 
by a man who calls himself Brig. Gen. 
Herbert C. Holdridge, retired, in which 
he demanded that I be removed as chair- 
man of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation because he virtu- 
ally says I am not communistic enough 
in that I do not attack my own State and 
my own people on the poll-tax question 
and that I do not fall for this commu- 
nistic camouflage about the antilynching 
bill and because I did not support the 
communistic FEPC. 

This man was examined during the 
war and found to be a neurotic, and they 
retired him. I shall demand that he be 
recalled and court-martialed or confined © 
in a mental institution in order that he 
may not be a burden on the taxpayers 
and at the same time be going around 
spreading his communistic nonsense. 

I have before me speeches he made, in 
one of which he says, “I shall support 
Norman Thomas for President,” and in 
the other he says, “Why I shall support 
the Socialist ticket.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article on na- 
tional forests by Mr. Neuberger. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any other special orders, I may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 


His 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me we are stooping pretty low in this 
country when we defy the courts. 

I have before me a copy of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of Sunday, February 24, 
and I will read the headlines: 

GE pickets defy court, mass at company’s 
gates. 

Union official calls injunction illegal, vows 
further fight. 

Members of the United Electrical, Radio, 
end Machine Workers of America (CIO) yes- 
terday engaged in mass picketing at the gates 
of the General Electric plant, Sixty-ninth 
Street and Elmwood Avenue, in open de- 
fiance of a court injunction. 

The mass meeting will continue, accord- 
ing to David Davis, business agent of Local 
155, of the international union, whose mem- 
bers substituted on the picket line for those 
of Local 119 yesterday, because the union con- 
siders that there is no legal basis for the 
injunction, At the same time he warned 
that any violence resulting from this action 
would be laid at the doorstep of the city ad- 
ministration. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the House will consider the Patman 
political housing bill. This proposal, in 
the guise of aiding veterans to procure 
homes, seeks to have the bureaucracy 
seize the home-building industry, and 
further communize this Nation. It is 
the first venture by the bureaucrats to 
apply the wartime pattern of production 
to peace production. Just as our people 
were regimented to fight the war, so the 
Patman bill would now regiment us to 
make peace, and with a vengeance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


TRUMAN-WYATT HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
that comes up today represents a pro- 
gram that has been adopted by the 
President of the United States, Mr. Tru- 
man. Mr. Wilson Wyatt prepared the 
program. I should say the bill adopts 
the President’s program since it is in- 
tended to carry out the Truman-Wyatt 
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housing program. It*is to build houses 
for veterans. We gave war workers pref- 
erence for 4 years, which we should have 
done. They are in those homes now that 
we helped them to get at fair prices and 
fair rentals. The object of this bill is 
to let returning veterans have priority 
for the next 2 years in getting homes in 
the same manner that the war workers 
obtained those homes during the war. 
Certainly they are entitled to a home if 
they can buy that home or if they can 
rent that home. The object is to chan- 
nel building materials into the most de- 
serving hands and quit building amuse- 
ment places, honky-tonks, and bowling 
alleys until more homes are built for vet- 
erans. 

The SPEAKTIR. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Jenkins addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include a bill she intro- 
duced to give veterans preference in the 
purchase of Government housing. 

Mr. KNUTSON (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
cerpts from a radio address. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
Mar TIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a radio 
address delivered last Thursday. 

Mr. MICHENER (at the request of Mr. 
MartTtn of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a news 
release. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an article by Mr. Henry 
A. Page; and in the other to include an 
article on the Wyatt housing program. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp and 
include an article from the Cody Enter- 
prise of Cody, Wyo. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
an article on money facts and fallacies; 
also to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from Mr. R. H, Crowley of Spo- 
kane, Wash., the paragraphs of which 
are numbered, and also a copy of my 
reply to Mr. Crowley. On page 4 of my 
reply I have capitalized two words. I 
ask that in the printing of this letter 
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these words may be capitalized as I have 
indicated. , 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the requests of the gentleman from Idaho 
are granted. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr, PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


‘unanimous consent to address the House 


for 30 minutes tomorrow after the legis- 
lative business of the day and specia) 
orders entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


UNWARRANTED ATTACKS UPON GOV- 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1. minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PROGRESS ON PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to in- 
clude as part of my remarks an advertise- 
ment by Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know those Members who have 
not seen the new laboratory which is 
progressing at Walter Reed Hospital for 
research and work on artificial hands 
would be very much interested in seeing 
this laboratory. It is conducted under 
Major Slocum who has a corps of very 
fine officers and enlisted men assisting 
him. They are doing superlatively good 
work. They are so interested, Mr. Speak- 
er, that they work even Sundays and eve- 
nings. They are doing everything pos- 
sible in an effort to make artificial arms 
and hands to be as nearly normal as pos- 
sible and to make use of the arms, hands, 
and fingers in action so nearly like the 
action in real hands as possible. They 
have a great goal to reach. 

The work is often discouraging, but 
they are progressing satisfactorily and 
deserve the greatest possible praise and 
appreciation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
a from Massachusets has ex- 
pired. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the proposition made 
by the gentleman from Texas in connec- 
tion with the channeling of lumber and 
materials for the building of houses for 
veterans; however, from my recent ex- 
perience it is my opinion there should be 
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a modification of an emergency clause in- 
serted in any plan of this kind. 

I may cite to the House a case in my 
capital city of Boise, Idaho, where the 
collector of interna] revenue has had the 
house he lived in sold out from under 
him. He now has no place to 
his family. He can buy a lot but he can- 
not buy any materials with which to 
build a house, all of it being channeled 
into veterans’ homes. In cases of this 
kind, if such a policy is to be adopted, 
there should be an emergency clause in- 
serted to protect situations of this kind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
23, 1946. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in four instances. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON IN- 
QUIRY ON PALESTINE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Bartley 
Crum, United States representative on 
the Anglo-American Committee on In- 
quiry on Palestine, after personally in- 
vestigating conditions made a forthright 
statement concerning the courage, dig- 
nity, orderliness, and grim determina- 
tion as well of the displaced Jews in 
Europe to go to Palestine. Mr. Crum 
said, “The Jews have taken about all 
they can. They are at the breaking 
point.” Immediately thereafter, Sir 
John Singleton, British chairman, or- 
dered the members of the committee, in- 
cluding Mr. Crum, into silence. 

Are the American members to remain 
supine and allow gags to be placed in 
their mouths? What does Singleton 
want the committee to hide? 

It is well known that British members 
are hewing close to the Bevin line, and 
will defend to the death the wretched 
British colonial policy in Palestine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 21 I asked to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
on the British loan. The Public Printer 
informs me that this will exceed two 
pages of the Recorp and cost $138.80, 
notwithstanding which I ask unanimous 
consent to have it inserted in the 
REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute 
my veal amd to revise and extend 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. OutLanp addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a telegram from the 
Pawtucket Real Estate Exchange. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Foranp addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in connection with some remarks I in- 
tend to make in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon I may be permitted 
to insert a copy of the bill H. R. 5515, 
and also a letter from Hon. John B. 
Blandford, Administrator, National 
Housing Agency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? ft 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include brief 
radio comments concerning the chair- 
man of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a copy of a letter by Gover- 
nor Vivian, of Colorado, to Wilson W. 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter, and also a 
telegram from Mr. Brandenburg, execu- 
tive vice president, Denver Association 
of Home Builders. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Mllinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Dovetas of Illinois addressed 
the House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Knutson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to include a portion of 
a letter, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SprINcER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
and Friday next I be permitted to ad- 
dress the House, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, for 15 min- 
utes, speaking on un-American activities 
or anything else that may occur to me 
in the meantime. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on two subjects and include 
excerpts from letters and newspapers. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances, and to in- 
clude in one an editorial and in another 
a telegram. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include a letter from Mr. Merle 
Bennett, president of Local 901, United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America, Fort Wayne, Ind., together 
with some telegrams. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Globe of February 
21, written by Walter Lippmann, entitled 
“Our Military Power Not Disintegrating.” 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Williston (N. Dak.) Herald. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
broadcast recently delivered by himself. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude a letter from Wilson W. Wyatt, and 
I further ask that the Clerk may read 
that letter at that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order tomorrow, Calendar Wednesday, 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. SLavuGHTER] be granted 
leave of absence for 5 days on account 
of a death in his family. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include certain 
information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. McCormack addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 32] 
Andrews, Ala. Feighan Norrell 
Arends Fernandez Norton 
Baldwin,Md. Fisher O'Toole 
Baldwin, N.Y, Flood Peterson, Ga. 
Barden Fulton Pfeifer 
Beall Gardner Plumley 
Blcom Gifford Powell 
Boykin Gillette Quinn, N. Y. 
Bradley, Pa. Green Randolph 
Brehm Gwinn, N. Y. Reece, Tenn. 
Brumbaugh Hart Reed, N. Y. 
Bryson Hays Rivers 
Buckley Heffernan Robertson, 
Burgin Heselton N. Dak. 
Byrne, N. Y. Holmes, Mass. Robinson, Uteh 
Cannon, Fla, Hook Sasscer 
Case, N. J. Jarman Schwabe, Mo. 
Case, S. Dak. Judd Schwabe, Okla. 
Chanman Kee Sheridan 
Chelf Keefe Simpson, Pa, 
Chenoweth Kerr Slaughter 
Chiperfield Landis Somers, N. Y. 
Clements Latham Taylor 
Clippinger Luce Vorys, Ohio 
Cole, Kans. Lynch Walter 
Courtney McConnell Weaver 
Curley McGlinchey West 
Dawson McGregor White 
Dolliver Morrison Winter 
Domengeaux Murray,Tenn. Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 332 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT, 1946 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 





the conference report on the bill H R. 
3603, an act to provide for the sale of sur- 
plus war-built vessels, and for othe: pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read ir lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3603) to provide for the sale of surplus war- 
built vessels, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946’. 


“DECLARATION OF FOLICY 


“Sec. 2. (a) It is necessary for the national 
security and development and maintenance 
of the domestic and the export and import 
foreign commerce of the United States that 
the United States have an efficient and ade- 
quate American-owned merchant marine (1) 
sufficient to carry its domestic water-borne 
commerce and a substantial portion of its 
water-borne export and import foreign com- 
merce and to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign water-borne com- 
merce at all times; (2) capable of serving as 
a naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency; (3) owned and oper- 
ated under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States; (4) composed of the 
best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types 
of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and manned with a trained and efficient citi- 
zen personnel; and (5) supplemented by effi- 
cient American-owned facilities for ship- 
building and ship repair, marine insurance, 
and other auxiliary services. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 
chant marine. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Src. 3. As used in this Act the term— 

“(a) ‘Commission’ means the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

“(b) ‘War-built vessel’ means an ocean- 
going vessel of one thousand five hundred 
gross tons or more, cwned by the United 
States and suitable for commercial use— 

“(1) which was constructed or contracted 
for by or for the account of the United States 
during the period, beginning January 1, 1941, 
and ending with September 2, 1945; or 

“(2) which, having been constructed dur- 
ing the pericd beginning September 3, 1939, 
and ending with September 2, 1945, was ac- 
quired by the United States during such 
period. 

“(c) “‘Prewar domestic costs’, as applied to 
any type of vessel, means the amount deter- 


mined by the Commission, and published by~ 


the Commission in the Federal Register, to 
be the amount for which a standard vessel 
of such type could have been constructed 
(without its national defense features) in 
the United States under normal conditions 
relating to labor, materials, and other ele- 
ments of cost, obtaining on or about Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. In no case shall the prewar 
domestic cost of any type of vessel be con- 
sidered to be greater than 80 per centum of 
the domestic war cost of vessels of the same 
type. 

“(d) ‘Statutory sales price’, as applied to 
a particular vessel, means, in the case of a 
dry-cargo vessel, an amount equal to 50 per 
centum of the prewar domestic cost of that 
type of vessel, and in the case of a tanker, 
such term means an amount equal to 871, 
per centum of the prewar domestic cost of a 
tanker of that type, such amount in each 
case being adjusted as follows: 

“(1) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel is not in class, there shall be 
subtracted the amount estimated by the 
Commission as the cost of putting the ves- 
sel in class. 

“(2) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel lacks desirable features which 
are incorporated in the standard vessel used 
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for the purpose of determining prewar do- 
mestic cost, and that the statutory sales price 
(unadjusted) would be lower if the standard 
vessel had also lacked such features, there 
shall be subtracted the amount estimated by 
the Commission as the amount of such re- 
sulting difference in statutory sales price, 

“(3) If the Commission is of the opinion 
that the vessel contains desirable features 
which are not incorporated in the standard 
vessel used for the purpose of determining 
prewar dcemestic cost, and that the statutory 
sales price (unadjusted) would be higher if 
the standard vessel had also contained such 
features, there shall be added the amount 
estimated by the Commission as the amount 
of such resulting difference in statutory sales 
price. 

“(4) There shall be subtracted, as repre- 
senting normal depreciation, an amount 
computed by applying to the statutory sales 
price (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) the rate of 5 per centum per an- 
num for the period beginning with the date 
of the original delivery of the vessel by its 
builder and ending with the cate of sale 
or charter to the applicant in q ®*stion, and 
there shall also be subtracted an amount 
computed by applying to the statutory sales 
price (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) such rate not in excess of 3 per 
centum per annum in the case of a vessel 
other than a tanker, and not in excess of 
4 per centum per annum in the case of a 
tanker, for such period or periods of war 
service as the Commission determines will 
make reasonable allowance for excessive wear 
and tear by reason of war service which can- 
not be or has not been otherwise compensated 
for under this subsection. 


“No adjustment, except in respect of pas- 
senger vessels constructed before January 1, 
1941, shall be made under this Act which will 
result in a statutory sales price which (1) in 
the case of dry-cargo vessels (except Liberty 
type vessels) will be less than 25 per centum 
of the domestic war cost of vessels of the 
same type, (2) in the case of any Liberty type 
vessel will be less than 3114 per centum of 
the domestic war cost of vessels of such tyre, 
or (3) in the case of a tanker will be less than 
50 per centum of the domestic war cost of 
tankers of the same type. For the purposes 
of this Act, except section 5, all Liberty ves- 
sels shall be considered to be vessels of one 
and the sume type. 

“(e) ‘Domestic war cost’ as applied to any 
type of vessel means the average construction 
cost (without national defense features) as 
determined by the Commission, of vessels of 
such type delivered during the calendar year 
1944, except in case of any type of vessel the 
principal deliveries of which were made after 
the calendar year 1944, there shall be used 
in lieu of such year 1944 such period of not 
less than six consecutive calendar months 
as the Commission shall find to be most 
representative of war production costs of 
such type. 

“(f) ‘Cessation of hostilities’ means the 
date proclaimed by the President as the date 
of the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war, or the date so specified in a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of the Congress, 
whichever is the earlier. 

“(g) ‘Citizen of the United States’ in- 
cludes a corporetion, partnership, or associa- 
tion only if it is a citizen of the United 
States within the meaning of section 2 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916, as amended. The term 
‘affiliated interest’ as used in sections 9 and 
10 of this Act includes any person af- 
filiated or associated with a citizen appli- 
cant for benefits under this Act who the 
Commission, pursuant to rules and regula- 
tions prescribed hereunder, determines should 
be so included in order to carry out the policy 
and purposes of this Act. 


“SALES OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


“Sec. 4. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States may make application to the Commis- 
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sion to purchase a war-built vessel, under the 
jurisdiction and control of the Commission, 
at the statutory sales price. If the Commis- 
sion determines that the applicant possesses 
the ability, experience, financial resources, 
and other qualifications, necessary to enable 
him to operate and maintain the vessel under 
normal competitive conditions, and that such 
sale will aid in carrying out the policies of 
this Act, the Commission shall sell such ves- 
sel to the applicant at the statutory sales 
rice. 

: “(b) At the time of sale, the purchaser shall 
pay to the Commission at least 25 per centum 
of the statutory sales price. The balance of 
the statutory sales price shall be payable in 
not more than twenty equal annual install- 
ments, with interest on the portion of the 
statutory sales price remaining unpaid, at the 
rate of 314 per centum per annum, or shall be 
payable under such other amortization pro- 
visions which permit the purchaser to accel- 
erate payment of the unpaid balance as the 
Commission deems satisfactory. The obliga- 
tion of the purchaser with respect to pay- 
ment of such unpaid balance with interest 
shall be secured by a preferred mortgage on 
the vessel sold. 

“(c) The contract of sale, and the mort- 
gage given to secure the payment of the un- 
paid balance of the purchase price, shall not 
restrict the lawful or proper use or operation 
of the vessel. 


“CHARTER OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


“Sec.5 (a) Any citizen of the United States 
and, until July 4, 1946, any citizen of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, may make 
application to the Commission to charter a 
war-built dry-cargo vessel, under the juris- 
diction and control of the Commission, for 
bare-boat use. The Commission may, in its 
discretion, either reject or approve the ap- 
plication, but shall not so approve unless in 
its opinion the chartering of such vessel to 
the applicant would be consistent with the 
policies of this Act. No vessel shall be char- 
tered under this section until sixty days after 
publication of the applicable prewar domestic 
cost in the Federal Register under subsection 
8 (c) of this Act. 

“(b) The charter hire for any vessel char- 
tered under the provisions of this section 
shall be fixed by the Commission at such rate 
as the Commission determines to be consist- 
ent with the policies of this Act, but, except 
upon the affirmative vote of not less than 
four members of the Commission, such rate 
shall not be less than 15 per centum per an- 
num of the statutory sales price (computed 
as of the date of charter). Except in the case 
of vessels having passenger accommodations 
for not less than eighty passengers, rates of 
charter hire fixed by the Commission on any 
war-built vessel which differ from the rate 
specified in this subsection shall not be less 
than the prevailing world market charter 
rates for similar vessels for similar use as de- 
termined by the Commission. 

“(c) The provisions of sections 708, 709, 
710, 712, and 713, of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall be applicable to 
charters made under this section. 


“SALE OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO PERSONS NOT 
CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 6. (a) Any person not a citizen of 
the United States may make application to 
the Commission to purchase a war-built ves- 
sel (other than a P-2 type or other passenger 
type and other than a Liberty type collier or 
tanker), under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Commission, If the Commission de- 
termines— 

“(1) that the applicant has the financial 
resources, ability, and experience necessary to 
enable him to fulfill all obligations with re- 
spect to payment of any deferred portion of 
‘he purchase price, and that sale of the ves- 
sel to him would not be inconsistent with 
me Policy of the United States in permitting 
*oreign sales under section 9 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended; and 
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“(2) after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Navy, that such vessel is not necessary 
to the defense of the United States; and 

“(3) that such vessel is not necessary to the 
promotion and maintenance of an American 
merchant marine described in section 2; and 

“(4) that for a reasonable period of time, 
which in the case of tankers and ‘C’ type ves- 
sels shall not end before ninety days after 
publication of the applicable prewar domes- 
tic cost in the Federal Register under sub- 
section 3 (c) of this Act, such vessel has been 
available for sale at the statutory sales price 
to citizens of the United States, or for char- 
ter under section 6 to citizens of the United 
States, and that no responsible offer has been 
made by a citizen of the United States to pur- 
chase or charter such vessel; 


then the Commission is authorized to ap- 
prove the application and sell such vessel to 
the applicant at not less than the statutory 
sales price. In case of application submitted 
by a citizen of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, paragraph (4) of this subsection 
shall not apply. Notwithstanding paragraph 
(4) of this subsection, not to exceed ten ‘C’ 
type vessels, except C-3’s, may be sold to non- 
citizens at any time after such date of pub- 
lication at not less than the statutory sales 
price, 


“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 


of law, no war-built vessel shall be sold to any - 


person not a citizen of the United States, 
except in accordance with subsection (a), or 
upon terms or conditions more favorable than 
those at which such war-built vessel is of- 
fered to a citizen of the United States, but 
where the vessel so sold is being transferred 
to foreign register and flag, the mortgage se- 
curing the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price and interest thereon shall contain pro- 
visions according to such mortgage the 
priorities over other liens and encumbrances 
accorded such mortgages on merchant ves- 
sels under the laws of such registry and flag. 
“ORDER OF PREFERENCES 

“Src. 7. (a) In exercising its powers under 
this Act and under other provisions of law 
with respect to the sale and charter of war- 
built vessels, the Commission shall give pref- 
erence to citizen applicants over noncitizen 
applicants, and as between citizen applicants 
to purchase and citizen applicants to charter, 
shall, so far as practicable and consistent with 
the policies of this Act, give preference to 
citizen applicants to purchase. In determin- 
ing the order of preference between citizen 
applicants to purchase or between citizen 
applicants to charter, the Commission shall 
consider, among other relevant factors, the 
extent to which losses and requisitions of the 
applicant’s prewar tonnage have been over- 
come and shall in all cases, in the sale and 
charter of a war-built vessel, give preference 
in such sale or charter, as the case may be, to 
the former owner of such vessel, or to the 
person for whom the vessel was constructed 
but to whom delivery thereof was prevented 
by the United States. In determining the 
order of preference between noncitizen appli- 
cants to purchase, the Commission shall give 
preference to citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and in determining the 
order of preference between other non-citizen 
applicants to purchase shall consider the 
extent to which losses in prewar tonnage of 
the various member nations of the United 
Nations, incurred in the interests of the war 
effort, have been overcome, and the relative 
effects of such losses upon the national econ- 
omy of such member nations, 

“(b) After the cessation of hostilities, 
operation of vessels In commercial service by 
the United States, either for its own account 
or through operating agents under agency 
agreements, shall, except as to the Panama 
Rallroad Company and other services spe- 
cifically authorized by law, be continued only 
to the extent necessary to effect orderly 
transfer of vessels to private operation, 


“EXCHANGE OF VESSELS 


“Src. 8. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to acquire, in exchange for an allowance of 
@ credit on the purchase of any war-built 
vessel under section 4 or any vessel acquired 
through exchange under subsection (d) of 
this section— 

“(1) Any vessel owned by a citizen of the 
United States, other than a vessel purchased 
under this Act; or 

“(2) Any vessel owned by a foreign corpo- 
ration, if— 

“(A) the vessel was constructed in the 
United States, and has, after December 7, 
1941, been chartered to, or otherwise taken 
for use by, the United States; and 

“(B) the controlling interest in such cor- 
poration is, at the time of acquisition of such 
vessel hereunder, owned by a citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States, and has been so 
owned for a period of at least three years 
immediately prior to such acquisition; and 

“(C) such corporation agrees that the war- 
built vessel purchased with the use of such 
credit shall be owned by such citizen or 
citizens and shall be documented under the 
laws of the United States. 


“Such allowance shall not be applied upon 
the cash payment required under section 4. 
A war-built vessel shall be deemed a ‘new 
vessel’ for the purpose of section 5611 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, and 
section 510 (e) of such Act shall be applicable 
with respect to vessels exchanged under 
this section to the same extent as applicable 
to obsolete vessels exchanged under section 
510 of such Act. 

“(b) (1) If, prior to December 31, 1946, the 
owner of a vessel eligible for exchange under 
subsection (a) makes a firm offer binding for 
at least ninety days, to transfer the vessel 
to the Commission in exchange for an allow- 
ance of credit provided in subsection (a), the 
amount of such allowance shall be the fair 
and reasonable value of the vessel as deter- 
mined by the Commission under this section. 
In making such determination the Commis- 
sion shall consider: (A) The value of the 
vessel determined in accordance with the 
standards of valuation established pursuant 
to Executive Order 9387 (8 F. R. 14105) as of 
the date of such offer, (B) any liability of the 
United States for repair and restoration of 
the vessel, (C) the utility value of the vessel, 
(D) the effect of this Act upon the market 
value of such vessel, and (E) the public in- 
terest in promoting exchanges of vessels as a 
means of rehabilitating and modernizing the 
American merchant marine. In no event 
shall the amount of such allowance, in case 
of dry cargo vessels and tankers, exceed (A) 
(1) if the vessel or vessels tendered in ex- 
change are of equal or greater dead-weight 
tonnage than the war-built vessel or vessels 
being acquired, 3314 per centum of the stetu- 
tory sales price (unadjusted) of the war-built 
vessel or vessels, or (2) if the vessel or vessels 
tendered in exchange are of lesser dead- 
weight tonnage than the war-built vessel or 
vessels, such proportionate part of 3344 per 
centum of the statutory sales price (unad- 
justed) of such war-built vessel or vessels as 
the dead-weight tonnage of such vessel or 
vessels tendered in exchange bear to the dead 
weight tonnage of such war-built vessel or 
vessels, or (B) the liability of the United 
States in connection with the repair or res- 
toration of such vessel under any charter 
to which the United States is a party, which- 
ever is the higher. In the case of passenger 
vessels tendered in exchange, the amount of 
the allowance shall not exceed the percent- 
ages of statutory sales price computed under 
(A) (1) and (2) above by gross tons instead 
of dead-weight tons, or such liability for the 
repair or restoration of such passenger ves- 
sel, whichever is the higher. In any case 
where the vessel tendered in exchange was 
acquired from the United States, the exchange 
allowance under this section shall not exceed 
the price paid the United States therefor plus 
the depreciated cost of any improvements 
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thereon. In the case of any vessel tendered in 
exchange which has been restored to condi- 
tion by the United States for the purpose 
of redelivering such vessel to its °.wner in 
compliance with the charter of such vessel 
with the United States, or where, for such 
restoration a cash allowance has been made to 
the owner, there shall be deducted from the 
amount of the allowance of credit for such 
vessel determined by the Commission under 
this section, an amount equal to the liability 
of the United States for such restoration or 
such cash allowance made to the owner. 

(2) If, after such offer is made, and prior 
to its acceptance, or prior to the acquisition 
of the vessel, by the Commission, the vessel 
is lost by reason of causes for which the 
United States is responsible, then in lieu 
of paying the owner any amount on account 
of such loss, the offer shall, for the pur- 
poses of subsection (a) and this subsection, 
be considered as having been accepted and 
the vessel as having been acquired by the 
Commission under subsection (a) immedi- 
ately prior to such loss. 

“(c) The Commission is also authorized 
to make available any war-built vessel for 
transfer in complete or partial settlement 
of any claim against the United States (1) 
for just compensation upon requisition for 
title of any vessel, or (2) for indemnity for 
the loss of any vessel which was acquired 
for use by the United States, but only to the 
extent such vessel is available for sale to 
the claimant. 

“(d) In the case of any vessel constructed 
in the United States after January 1, 1937, 
which has been taken by the United States 
for use in any manner, the Commission, if 
in its opinion the transfer would aid in 
carrying out the policies of this Act, is au- 
thorized to transfer to the owner of such 
vessel another vessel which is deemed by 
the Commission to be of comparable type 
with adjustments for depreciation and dif- 
ference in design or speed, and to the extent 
applicabie, adjustments with respect to the 
retained vessel as provided for in section 9, 
and such other adjustments and terms and 
conditions, including transfer of mortgage 
obligations in favor of the United States 
binding upon the old vessel, as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe. 


“ADJUSTMENT FOR PRIOR SALES TO CITIZENS 


“Sec. 9. (a) A citizen of the United States 
who on the date of the enactment of this 
Act— 

“(1) owns a vessel which he purchased 
from the Commission prior to such date, and 
which was delivered by its builder after De- 
cember 31, 1940; or 

“(2) is party to a contract with the Com- 
mission to purchase from the Commission a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him; or 

(3) owns a vessel on account of which a 
construction-differential subsidy was paid, 
or agreed to be paid, by the Commission un- 
der section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, and which was delivered 
by its builder after December 31, 1940; or 

“(4) is party to a contract with a ship- 
builder for the construction for him of a 
vessel, which has not yet been delivered to 
him, and on account of which a construction- 
differential subsidy was agreed, prior to such 
date, to be paid by the Commission under 
section 504 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended; 


shall, except as hereinafter provided, be en- 
titled to an adjustment in the price of such 
vessel under this section if he makes appli- 
cation therefor, in such form and manner 
as the Commission may prescribe, within 
sixty days after the date of publication of 
the applicable prewar domestic costs in the 
Federal Register under section 3 (c) of this 
Act. No adjustment shall be made under 
this section in respect of any vessel the con- 
tract for the construction of which was 
made after September 2, 1945, under the pro- 
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visions of title V (including section 504) or 
title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 
as amended. 

“(b) Such adjustment shall be made, as 
hereinafter provided, by treating the vessel 
as if it were being sold to the applicant on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
not before that time. The amount of such 
adjustment shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess of the cash payments 
made upon the original purchase price of the 
vessel over 25 per centum of the statutory 
sales price of the vessel as of such date of 
enactment. If such payment was less than 
25 per centum of the stitutory sales price 
of the vessel, the applicant shall pay the 
difference to the Commission. 

“(2) The applicant’s indebtedness under 
any mortgage to the United States with re- 
spect to the vessel shall be adjusted. 

“(3) The adjusted mortgage indebtedness 
shall be in an amount equal to the excess of 
the statutory sales price of the vessel as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act over 
the sum of the cash payment retained by the 
United States under paragraph (1) plus the 
readjusted trade-in allowance (determined 
under paragraph (7)) with respect to any 
vessel exchanged by the applicant on the 
original purchase. The adjusted mortgage 
indebtedness shall be payable in equal an- 


* nual installments thereafter during the re- 


maining life of such mortgage with interest 
on the portion of the statutory sales price 
remaining unpaid at the rate of 3% per 
centum per annum. 

“(4) The Commission shall credit the ap- 
plicant with the excess, if any, of the sum 
of the cash payments made by the applicant 
upon the original purchase price of the vessel 
plus the readjusted trade-in allowance (de- 
termined under paragraph (7)) over the stat- 
utory sales price of the vessel as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act to the extent 
not credited under paragraph (1). 

“(5) The Commission shall also credit the 
applicant with an amount equal to interest 
at the rate of 344 per centum per annum (for 
the period beginning with the date of the 
original delivery of the vessel to the appli- 
cant and ending with the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act) on the excess of the origi- 
nal purchase price of the vessel over the 
amount of any allowance allowed by the 
Commission on the exchange of any vessel on 
such purchase; the amount of such credit 
first being reduced by any interest on the 
original mortgage indebtedness accrued up 
to such date of enactment and unpaid. In- 
terest so accrued and unpaid shall be can- 
celed. 

“(6) The applicant shall credit the Com- 
mission with all amounts paid by the United 
States to him as charter hire for use of the 
vessel (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) under any 
charter party made prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and any charter hire 
for such use accrued up to such date of 
enactment and unpaid shall be canceled; 
and the Commission shall credit the appli- 
cant with the amount that would have been 
paid by the United States to the applicant 
as charter hire for bare-boat use of vessels 
exchanged by the applicant on the original 
purchase (for the period beginning with date 
on which the vessels so exchanged were de- 
livered to the Commission and ending with 
the date of the enactment of this Act). 

“(7) The allowance made to the applicant 
on any vessel exchanged by him.on the origi- 
nal purchase shall be readjusted so as to limit 
such allowance to the amount provided for 
under section 8. . 

“(8) There shall be subtracted from the 
sum of the credits in favor of the Commis- 
sion under the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection the amount of any overpayments 
of Federal taxes by the applicant resulting 
from the application of subsection (c) (1), 
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and there shall be subtracted from the sum 
of the credits in favor of the applicant under 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection 
the amount of any deficiencies in Federal 
taxes of the applicant resulting from the ap- 
plication of subsection (c) (1). If, after 
making such subtractions, the sum of the 
credits in favor of the applicant exceeds the 
sum of the credits in favor of the Commis- 
sion, such excess shall be paid by the Com- 
mission to the applicant. If, after making 
such subtractions, the sum of the credits in 
favor of the Commission exceeds the sum 
of the credits in favor of the applicant, such 
excess shall be paid by the applicant to the 
Commission. Upon such payment by the 
Commission or the applicant, such overpay- 
ments shall be treated as having been re- 
funded and such deficiencies as having been 
paid. 

For the purposes of this subsection, the pur- 
chase price of a vessel on account of which a 
construction differential subsidy was paid or 
agreed to be paid under section 504 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, shall 
be the net cost of the vessel to the owner. 

“(c) An adjustment shall be made under 
this section only if the applicant enters into 
an agreement with the Commission binding 
upon the citizen applicant and any affiliated 
interest to the effect that— 

“(1) depreciation and amortization allowed 
or allowable with respect to the vessel up 
to the date of the enactment of this Act for 
Federal tax purposes shall be treated as not 
having been allowable; amounts credited to 
the Commission under subsection (b) (6) 
shall be treated for Federal tax purposes as 
not having been received or accrued as in- 
come; amounts credited to the applicant 
under subsection (b) (5) and (6) shall be 
treated for Federal tax purposes as having 
been received and accrued as income in the 
taxable year in which falls the date of the 
enactment of this Act; 

“(2) the liability of the United States for 
use (exclusive of service, if any, required 
under the terms of the charter) of the vessel 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act under any charter party shall not exceed 
15 per centum per annum of the statutory 
sales price of the vessel as of such date of 
enactment; and the liability of the United 
States under any such charter party for loss 
of the vessel shall be determined on the 
basis of the statutory sales price as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, depre- 
ciated. to the date of loss at the rate of 5 
per centum per annum; and 

“(3) in the event the United States, prior 
to the termination of the existing national 
emergency declared by the President on May 
27, 1941, uses such vessel pursuant to a tak- 
ing, or pursuant to a bare-boat charter, made, 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the compensation to be paid to the 
purchaser, his receivers, and trustees, shall 
in no event be greater than 15 per centum 
per annum of the statutory sales price as of 
such date. 

“(d) Section 506 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, shall not apply with 
respect to (1) any vessel which is eligible 
for an adjustment under this section, or 
(2) any vessel described in clause (1), (2), 
(3), or (4) of subsection (a) of this section, 
the contract for the construction of which is 
made after September 2, 1945, and prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


“LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS OF 
ACT 

“Src. 10. No person shall be eligible to pur- 
chase or charter a war-built vessel under 
this Act, or to receive an adjustment under 
section 9, unless such person makes an agree 
ment with the Commission binding upon 
such person and any affiliated interest to 
the effect that the liability of the United 
States under any charter party or taking for 
use, made or effected prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act, for the loss, 02 
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or after such date of enactment and prior 
to September 3, 1947, of any vessel owned by 
such person and under charter to the United 
States (excluding a vessel with respect to 
which an adjustment is made under section 
9) shall be limited to an amount equal to 
just compensation as of the date of said loss, 
determined pursuant to existing law, or such 
amount as may be mutually agreed upon 
subsequent to the date of the enactment of 
this Act as just compensation under the 
provisions of existing law. 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE RESERVE FLEET 


“Sec. 11, (a) The Commission shall place 
in a national defense reserve (1) such ves- 
sels owned by it as, after consultation with 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, it deems should be retained for 
the national defense, and (2) all vessels 
owned by it on December 31, 1947, for the 
sale of which a contract has not been made 
by that time, except those determined by 
the Commission to be of insufficient value 
for commercial and national defense pur- 
poses to warrant their maintenance and pres- 
ervation, and except those vessels, the con- 
tracts for the construction of which are made 
after September 2, 1945, under the provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. A vessel under charter on De- 
cember 31, 1947, shall not be placed in the 
reserve until the termination of such char- 
ter. Unless otherwise provided for by law, 
all vessels placed in such reserve shall be 
preserved and maintained by the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of national defense. 
A vessel placed in such reserve shall in no 
case be used for commercial operation, ex- 
cept that any such vessel may be used dur- 
ing any period in which vessels may be requi- 
sitioned under section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

“(b) Any war-bullt vessel may be made 
ailable by the Commission to any State 
naintaining a marine school or nautical 
branch in accordance with the Act of July 
29, 1941 (Public Law 191, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 55 Stat. 607). 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Src. 12. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized to reconvert or restore for normal opera- 
tion in commercial services, including re- 
movai of national defense or war-service fea- 
tures, any vessel authorized to be sold or 
chartered under this Act. The Commission 
is authorized to make such replacements, 
alterations, or modifications with respect to 
any vessel authorized to be sold or chartered 
under this Act, and to install therein such 
Special features, as may be necessary or ad- 
visable to make such vessel suitable for com- 
mercial operation on trade routes or services 
or comparabie as to commercial utility to 
other such vessels of the same general type. 

“(b) The provisions of section 202 of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 shall not apply to contracts of the 
mieten for or relating to construction 
Ol & 11 ps. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
as amended (U. 8S. C., title 46, sec. 883), no 
vessel sold or chartered by the Commission 
under this Act to a citizen of the United 
States shall be prohibited from engaging in 
the coastwise trade of the United States 
while owned by or chartered to such citizen 
or citizen successors in interest merely be- 
cause it was under foreign registry on or 
after May 27, 1941, and prior to its sale or 
charter under this Act to such citizen, if it 
is otherwise entitled under the laws of the 
United States to engage in such trade. 

_“(d) All moneys received by the Commis- 
sion under this Act shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ee The provisions of sections 201 (d), 
on (b), 207, 209 (a), and 905 (c) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, shall 
“pPply to all activities and functions which 
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the Commission is authorized to perform 
under this Act. 
“REPORTS 

“Src. 18. The Commission shall on July 1, 
1946, and every three months thereafter, 
make a report to Congress with respect to 
all activities or transactions under this Act 
which have not been covered by any pre 
vious such report. 


“TERMINATION DATE 


“Sec. 14. No contract of sale or of charter 
shall be made under this Act after December 
31, 1947.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

5. O. BLAND, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Frank W. BorxIn, 
Rrewargp J. WELCH, 
Prep BRADLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 

Georce L. RADCLIFFE, 
Jostan W. Barer, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
OwrEN BREWSTER, 
Taos. C. Harr, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 3603) to 
provide for the sale of surplus war-built 
vessels, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause. The 
conference agreement is a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
The conferees, however, have limited their 
changes in the text to those portions wherein 
the House bill and the Senate amendment 
differed in language, with only such inci- 
dental changes as were necessary because of 
the language changes made by the conferees 
in the differing portions of the House bill 
and the Senate amendment. 

Language was inserted to clarify the status 
of Philippine citizens who are nationals (but 
not citizens) of the United States, pending 
independence, making them eligible until 
July 4, 1946, to apply for charters of dry-cargo 
vessels as may citizens of the United States. 
They were also given a preference over other 
noncitizens in buying vessels as noncitizens, 


SHORT TITLE 


The conference bill provides that the short 
title of the act shall be “Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 2 (a) of the House bill and of the 
Senate amendment both follow very closely 
the declaration of policy in the Merchant 
Marine Act, 19386. The House bill added clause 
(5) and the Senate amendment transposed 
the reference to foreign and domestic com- 
merce in the declaration to emphasize the 
necessity for an American merchant marine 
sufficient to provide for all the domestic 
water-borne commerce and to emphasize the 
maintenance (as well as the development) of 
both the domestic and foreign commerce. 
The Senate amendment also added to clause 
(5) a reference to shipbuilding and ship- 
repair facilities. The conference agreement 
includes all these changes. The changes from 
the deciaration of policy in the 1936 act only 
state more specifically some points hereto- 
fore largely left to implication. 

The Senate amendment tnserted a clause 
in section 2 (b) adding a negative statement 
which might be cénstrued so as to give rise 
to conflict in the application of policies other- 
wise affirmatively expressed #n both the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. The con- 
ference bill omits this clause. 
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WAR-BUILT VESSELS 

The House bill (sec. 3 (b)) applied to 
war-built vessels of 2,000 gross tons or more, 
whereas the Senate amendment applies to 
such vessels of 1,500 gross toms or more. The 
Senate figure would extend the coverage of 
the measure to smaller vessels suitable for 
coastwise trade (such as the N3 type), and 
is included in the conference bill. 

The House bill (sec. 3 (b) (1) and (2)) 
applied to war-built vessels (Government- 
owned) constructed or contracted for by or 
for the account of the United States, on or 
before June 30, 1945, or which were con- 
structed and acquired or reacquired by the 
United States on or before June 30, 1945. 
The Senate amendment covers vessels con- 
tracted for, or acquired by, the Commission 
or the War Shipping Administration (rather 
than the United States) on or before Sep- 
tember 2, 1945 (instead of June 30, 1945). 

The conference bill retains the House pro- 
visions as to construction or acquisition by 
the United States (rather than by the Com- 
mission only), and adopts the date of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945 (instead of June 30, 1945). 


PRICING PROVISIONS 


Both the House bill (sec. 3 (c)) and 
the Senate amendment used prewar do- 
mestic-construction costs as the basis for 
computing selling prices. The House bill 
fixed the selling price for dry-cargo vessels 
at 55 percent to subsidized operators, and 50 
percent to nonsubsidized operators, of the 
prewar domestic cost; and for tankers fixed 
at 100 percent of the prewar domestic cost 
(sec. 3 (d)). The Senate amendment fixed 
the price of dry-cargo vessels to all at 50 
percent of prewar domestic cost and the 
tankers at 75 percent of the prewar domestic 
cost. 

The conference bill fixes the price for dry- 
cargo vessels to all at 50 percent of the pre- 
war domestic cost, and for tankers at 87', 
percent of such cost. 


FLOOR PRICES 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment establish floor prices below which sell- 
ing prices cannot be reduced by adjustments 
for depreciation and other adjustment 
factors (sec. 3 (d)). 

The House bill provided that in the case of 
dry-cargo vessels the floor price could not be 
less than 35 percent of the average construc- 
tion cost (by types) for a nonsubsidized 
operator, nor less than 40 percent for any 
other operator, and in the case of a tanker 
could not be less than 60 percent of the con- 
struction cost. The Senate améndment fixes 
the floor price for dry-cargo vessels gen- 
erally at 35 percent of cost, for Liberty types 
at 31% percent, and 42 percent for tankers. 

The conference agreement fixes the floor 
price for dry-cargo vessels to all buyers at 35 
percent, for Liberty-type vessels at 314, per- 
cent, and 50 percent for tankers. 

The Senate amendment inserted a defini- 
tion of “domestic war cost” which gives that 
term the same meaning as “average con- 
struction cost” in the House bill, and the 
conference agreement adopts the definition 
as a drafting simplification. 

Under tre Senate ameniment all Liberty 
vessels are to be considered of one and the 
same type, whereas under the House bill this 
provision was limited to dry-cargo vessels. 
The conference bill adopts the former pro- 
vision, thereby ineluding Liberty tankers un- 
der the pricing provisions generally appli- 
cable to Liberty-type vessels, but with a per- 
fecting corollary amendment which prevents 
Liberty-type tankers from being chartered 
under section 5, chartering provisions, which 
include Liberty dry-cargo vessels. 

In section 3 (g) the Senate amendment 
adds a definition of the term “affiliated in- 
terest” as used in sections 9 and 10 of the 
measure. The conference report includes 
this definition as being a protective amend- 
ment. 
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SALES OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


Section 4 of the House bill and of the Sen- 
ate amendment both prescribe terms of sale 
of war-built vessels to citizens and differ Only 
in that the House bill required a cetermina- 
tion that the applicant possess “the ability, 
experience, and financia! resources, and other 
qualifications necessary to enable the appli- 
cant to operete and maintain the vessel pur- 
chased under normal competitive condi- 
tions.” The Senate amendment required 
only the possession of “qualifications neces- 
sary to enable the applicant to operate and 
maintain the vessel purchased under normal 
competitive conditions.” ‘The conference bill 
restores the House language. 


CHARTERS OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO CITIZENS 


In section 5 of both the House bill and 
the Senate amendment provision is made 
for charter of war-built vessels to citizens, 
but under the House bill tankers were not 
included, while the Senate amendment did 
include tankers. The conference agreement 
restores the House limitation so that tank- 
ers may not be chartered under the measure. 

The House bill, in section 5, contains a 
prohibition on charter of a vessel until it 
had been offered for sale with no acceptance 
for at least 3 months. The Senate amend- 
ment had no comparable provision. The 
conference bill provides in lieu of this pro- 
vision that no vessel may be chartered un- 
der the section until 60 days after publica- 
tion of the prewar domestic cost as required 
in section 3 (c) of the measure. The bill 
would not affect the existing authority of 
the War Shipping Administration and the 
Maritime Commission to charter vessels to 
citizens of the United States, which may be 
necessary for limited periods to speed up the 
resumption of private steamship operation. 

The Senate amendment included an ad- 
ditional provision forbidding the Maritime 
Commission from rejecting any application 
for the purpose of denying lawful operation 
of any kind and restricting or limiting com- 
petition in the ocean trade of the United 
States. The conference bill does not in- 
clude this provision, inasmuch as the discre- 
tion placed in the Commission by the sec- 
tion as to chartering will be governed by 
the declaration of policy and other provi- 
sions of the bill. 


SALES OF WAR-BUILT VESSELS TO NONCITIZENS 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment (sec. 6) prescribe terms of sale of war- 
built vessels to persons not citizens of the 
United Statés. Both prohibit the sale to 
noncitizens of passenger-type and bulk dry- 
cargo Liberty-type vessels. To this prohibi- 
tion is added in the conference bill a pro- 
hibition against the sale to noncitizens of 
Liberty tankers as a corollary action of the 
conferees with respect to the pricing provi- 
sions for Liberty-type tankers for sale to 
citizens. 

The conference agreement adopts certain 
minor changes in the Senate amendment re- 
lating to the administration of section 6 and 
procedure preliminary to sale of vessels. 

The House bill permitted the immediate 
sale to noncitizens of not more than 5 C- 
type vessels which were under charter to 
noncitizens. The Senate amendment in- 
creased this number to 10, but excluded 
therefiom C3-type vessels. The conference 
bill adop’s the larger number. 


COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS AFTER CESSATION OF 
HOSTILITIES 

Section 7 (b) of the House bill prohibits, 
except to the extent necessary to effect trans- 
fer of vessels to private operation, the opera- 
tion of vessels in commercial services by 
the Maritime Commission. The Senate 
amendment in section 7 (b) made this pro- 
hibition applicable to the United States (in- 
cluding, of course, the Maritime Commis- 
sion) but excepted from the prohibition any 
cperation specifically authorized by law. 
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The conference agreement adopts the Sen- 
ate amendment with a further amendment 
expressly excepting the Panama Railroad 
Company in addition to other services which 
may be specifically authorized by law. 


EXCHANGE OF VESSELS 


,. The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment in section 8 of each contain provisions 
with regard to the acquisition by the Com- 
mission of vessels in exchange for an allow- 
ance of credit on the purchase of war-built 
vessels. 

The House bill provided that the trade-in 
allowances, to be determined by the Com- 
mission, should not exceed 10 percent of the 
average construction cost, having regard to 
the tonnage of the vessel being exchanged. 

The Senate amendment fixed the maxi- 
mum allowance at 334% percent of the unad- 
justed statutory sales price where the vessel 
in exchange is of equal or greater dead- 
weight tonnage than the war-built vessel, 
and where the vessel in exchange is of lesser 
tonnage than the war-built vessel, the 
allowance should not exceed such fraction of 
one-third of the statutory sales price as the 
ratio of the dead-weight tonnage of the 
vessel offered in exchange hears to the ton- 
nage of the war-built vessel. 

The Senate amendment includes various 
standards for consideration by the Commis- 
sion in making its determination of the 
credit allowance for the vessel turned in. 
These include values established under 
Rules of the Advisory Board on Just Com- 
pensation, the liability of the United States 
for repair and restoration of the vessel, the 
utility value of the vessel, the effect of the 
measure upon the market value of the vessel, 
and the public interest in promoting ex- 
changes in order to rehabilitate and modern- 
ize the American merchant marine. 

The conference agreement adopts the 
aforesaid standards of determination as a 
means of prescribing guides for the discre- 
tion of the Commission in making deter- 
minations. 

The conference agreement also adopts the 
Senate provision for the limitation on the 
amount of the trade-in allowance. 

The Senate amendment on trade-ins au- 
thorizes the trade-in allowance to be equal to 
but not more than the liability of the United 
States in connection with the repair or res- 
toration of the trade-in vessel under any 
charter party with the United States. This 
provision was adopted in the conference 
agreement as in the interest of the Govern- 
ment and the merchant marine through 
placing war-built vessels in operation rather 
than expending large sums on restoring old 
vessels for return under charter. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment (sec. 8 (b) (1)) contain a re- 
striction against turning in of vessels for 
credit when the vessel had been restored by 
the United States for return under the 
charter or a cash allowance therefor had 
been made to the owner. The conference 
agreement adopts a modification of this re- 
striction, which provides that any such ves- 
sel may not be turned in for a credit allow- 
ance on a new vessel unless the amount of 
the liability of the United States for restora- 
tion or the cash allowance therefor is repaid 
to the United States. This does not prevent 
turning in a vessel which has been returned 
to the owner or is to be returned to the 
owner with the removal only of the defense 
features at the expense of the United States, 
which cost is to be borne by the United States 
in any event. 

The House bill (sec. 8 (b) (1)) contained 
a@ provision limiting the trade-in allowance 
on a turned-in vessel in any case where the 
vessel was acquired from the United States, 
to the price paid the United States therefor 
(plus the depreciated cost of betterments) 
unless the vessel has subsequently been ac- 
quired by a “bona fide purchaser for value.” 
Under the Senate amendment no such ex- 
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ception is made. The conference agreement 
adopts the Senate provision. 

The Senate amendment in connection with 
the limitation on the amount of ‘the allow. 
ance when passenger vessels are traded in, 
uses gross tonnage in lieu of the deadweight 
tonnage. The conference agreement adopts 
this provision. 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment (sec. 8 (c)) include special provision 
for transfer of war-built vessels in settlement 
of claims arising in this war against the 
United States for just compensation in title 
requisition cases and for indemnity for loss 
in case of vessels lost while in use by the 
United States. The House provision limited 
this authority to such claims by citizens. 

The Senate amendment does not so limit 
the status of the claims, but provides that 
no vessels may be transferred in settlement 
of a claim unless the vessel is available for 
sale under the bill to the claimant in ques- 
tion, to prevent evasion of the provisions of 
the bill with respect to the sale of vessels to 
noncitizens. 

The conference agreement adopts this 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 8 (d)) in- 
cluded the transfer of vessels in exchange 
for vessels constructed in the United States 
since January 1, 1937, and taken for use by 
the United States in any manner. The ves- 
sels transferred in exchange must be a com- 
parable type, that is of the same general 
type and adjustments are to be made for 
depreciation and differences in design and 
speed of the vessels involved. The confer- 
ence agreement includes these provisions. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PRIOR SALES TO CITIZENS 


Section 9 in the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provides for the adjustment of 
prior sales to citizens. The House bill (sec. 
9 (a)) excluded from adjustment any vessel, 
the contract for the construction of which 
was made after June 30, 1945, under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. The 
Senate amendment would change the date 
to September 2, 1945, and the conference 
agreement adopts the latter date. 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment provided for (1) adjustment of the orig- 
inal purchase price, (2) adjustment of the 
charter hire, (3) adjustment of trade-in al- 
lowance in connection with the prior orig- 
inal purchase, and (4) adjustments of taxes 
paid on account of ownership of the vessel. 

Under the House bill the owner would re- 


‘ceive as an adjustment the difference be- 


tween the statutory sales price of the vessel 
computed as of the date of enactment of the 
act and the price he originally paid for the 
vessel. The owner would return all charter 
hire previously received or allowed by the 
Government during his ownership of the ves- 
sel. The owner would be allowed 3% percent 
interest on his original purchase price (but 
where there was a trade-in, only on the dif- 
ference between his original purchase price 
and the allowance under the trade-in). 
Under the House bill where the original pur- 
chase involved the trade-in of an old vessel, 
the trade-in allowance is adjusted in accord- 
ance with the trade-in standards prescribed 
under section 8 of the House bill (top limit 
of 10 percent of the war cost). The owner 
would be allowed charter hire on the traded- 
in vessel. 

Under the Senate amendment the owner 
would receive as an adjustment the difference 
between the original price (depreciated at 
5 percent plus 3 or 4 percent war service) 
and the statutory sales price for the vessel 
determined as of the date of enactment of 
the measure. Under the Senate amendment 
the owner would return the difference be- 
tween the charter hire he received from the 
Government while he owned the vessel and 
the charter hire he would have received had 
the price of the vessel been the adjusted 
price arrived at under the act. Under the 
Senate amendment the owner would receive 
credit for the interest he actually paid to 
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the Government on the deferred account of 
his original purehase price. The Senate 
amendment also provides for an adjustment 
of the trade-in allowance for a vessel traded 
in on the original purchase, in accordance 
with section 8 of the Senate amendment 
(which prescribes a top limit of one-third of 
the unadjusted statutory sales price). Under 
the Senate amendment no provision is made 
for allowance for charter hire of the traded- 
in vessel. 

The conference agreement restores the 
House provisions on the points stated in the 
two preceding paragraphs. 

The House bill and the Senate amendment 
both contain provisions relating to the ad- 
justment of taxes and, im accord with the 
action of the conferees on the above-de- 
scribed differences, the conference agreement 
adopts the House text with a modification. 
The modification is in section 9 (c) (1) of 
the House bill and provides that amounts 
credited the applicant for interest under 
subsection (b) (5) shall be treated for Fed- 
eral tax purposes as having been received 
and accrued as income in the taxable year 
in which falls the date of enactment of 
the act. 

Under the House bill the owner desiring 
an adjustment on one vessel would be re- 
quired to adjust on all vessels (sec. 9 (c)). 
Under the Senate amendment the owner 
may choose the vessels on which he wants 
an adjustment of price (sec. 9 (d)). The 
conference agreement adopts the latter pro- 
vision. 

The House bill (sec. 9 (d) (2)) requires 
the owner who adjusts to agree that the 
liability of the United States under a charter 
party for the use of the vessel on or after 
the enactment of the act shall be limited to 
15 percent of the statutory sales price of the 
vessel as of the date of enactment. Under 
the Senate amendment (sec. 9 {d) {1)) the 
owner who adjusts must agree that the lia- 
bility on the part of the United States for 
the use of the vessel under any charter 
party made prior to the enactment of the 
act shall be limited to 15 percent of the 
adjusted price of the vessel. The conference 
agreement restores the House provision on 
this point. 

The House bill (sec. 9 (c) (1)) requires 
the owner to agree that in case of the loss 
of the vessel under any charter party, the 
liability under the charter shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the statutory sales 
price as of the date of enactment of the 
act, depreciated at the rate of 5 percent 
per annum plus 3 percent war-service de- 
preciation. The Senate amendment (sec. 9 
(d) (2)) required the owner to agree that 
in such case the liability of the United 
States shall be determined on the basis of 
the adjusted purchase price of the vessel 
depreciated at the rate of 5 percent per 
annum.. The conference agreement restores 
the House provision omitting the provision 
for 3 percent war-service depreciation. 

The Senate amendment (sec. 9 (d)) pro- 
vided that, in order to receive an adjustment 
of a prior sale, the owner must agree that 
any payment or claim on account of loss or 
requisition of any vessel built subsequent to 
January 1, 1935, shall be determined or 
Settled in an amount not to exceed the ad- 
Justed basis of the vessel in the hands of 
the owner determined under section 113 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. There was no 
such provision In the House bill, and the 
conference agreement omits the Senate pro- 
vision. 

Under section 9 (d) of the House bill, 
Section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (relating to the use of a vessel in 
coastwise service) would not apply with 
respect to any vessel on which an adjust- 
ment is made under section 9. The Senate 
amendment (sec. 9 (f)) provides that such 
Section 506 should not apply with respect 
to any vessel eligible for an adjustment 





under section 9 nor to any vessels described 
in section 9 (a) (1), (2), (3), or (4), the 
contract for the construction of which is 
made after September 2, 1945, and prior to 
the date of enactment of the act. The con- 


ference agreement adopts the latter pro- 
visions. 


LIMITATION ON ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS OF THE 
ACT 


The House bill and the Senate amendment 
(sec. 10) include provisions applicable to the 
purchasers or charterers of war-built vessels, 
and to persons receiving adjustments under 
section 9, requiring such persons, in cases of 
use by the Unitec States or loss of a vessel 
while under charter to the United States, 
prior to September 3, 1947, to accept in settle- 
ment of the liability of the United States an 
amount equal to just compensation. Such 
compensation is to be determined or agreed 
upon pursuant to section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in the House bill, and pur- 
suant to existing law under the Senate 
amendment. The reference to existing law 
includes recent determination of various 
controversies in connection with the deter- 
mination of just compensation. The con- 
ference agreement adopts the reference to 
existing law in the interest of clarifying the 
intent and avoiding disputes. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE RESERVE FLEET 


The conference agreement adopts a change 
of date in section 11 from September 3, 1947, 
to December 31, 1947, with respect to the 
closing date for placing vessels tn the defense 
reserve when not sold within the time limit. 
Vessels contracted for under the provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, after Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, are excluded as provided in 
the Senate amendment, inasmuch as there is 
no intent to place new postwar construction 
in the defense reserve if it should come back 
to or be retained in Government ownership. 

Both the House bill auc the Senate amend- 
ment contain similar provision authorizing 
war-built vessels to be made available to State 
marine schools or nautical branches, and the 
conference agreement (sec. 11 (g)) adopts 
the Senate language which includes specific 
reference to the applicable existing law in- 
volved. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment contain in section 12 (c) a provision 
to make it clear that war-built vessels cov- 
ered by the bill which were placed under 
foreign registry for war purposes may be 
eligible to operate in the coastwise trade. 
The conference agreement includes the in- 
sertion of the Senate language “or after” 
with.reference to the clause “on May 27, 
1941, and prior to its sale or charter under 
this Act”, to make it clear that vessels of 
this class may be admitted to domestic trade 
when owned or chartered to citizens of the 
United States under the act. 

The Senate amendment definitely required 
receipts under the act to be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts. The conference agreement includes 
this provision. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


The House bill provided for reports of 
activities and transactions under the meas- 
ure at the beginning of the second regular 
session of the Seventy-ninth Congress and 
every 6 months thereafter. The Senate 
amendment required a weekly report to be 
made within 10 days after the expiration of 
each calendar week and also a report every 
6 months summarizing the weekly reports. 
The conference agreement provides for the 
first report of activities and transactions 
under the measure on July 1, 1946, and 
requires a report every 3 months thereafter. 

TERMINATION DATE 


The House bill fixed the termination date 
for making contracts of sale or charter under 
the bill at September 2, 1947. The Senate 
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amendment fixed the date at December 31, 
1947, amd the conference agreement adopts 
the latter date. 
S. O. BLAnp, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Frank W. Borkn, 
Recwarp J. WELCH, 
Frep Brapiey. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
that is now before the House is the culmi- 
nation of the activities and work of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries for about 2 years. The first bill 
that was introduced was, as I recall, on 
March 27, 1944. Since that time up to 
this good hour I do not believe the con- 
sideration of the measure has been out 
of the mind of this speaker in one form 
or another. I am delighted to have it 
now presented to the House for its final 
confirmation. 

The report is a unanimous report. It 
has been agreed upon by all of the con- 
ferees of the House and of the Senate. 
Of course, there are some matters in the 
bill that some of us would like to see 
changed, but, as in the case with all bills 
of this magnitude, the report is an at- 
tempt to agree on something. 

The bill was reported to the House in 
June of last year just before the recess— 
too late to take it up at that time. It was 
heard in the House and given 2 days’ 
consideration, October 1 and 2, and 
finally agreed upon. The conference re- 
port as it is presented does not, except in 
one particular, go beyond the range of the 
differences between the House and the 
Senate. While the House bill was 
Stricken out and the Senate bill was sub- 
stituted, so that under the rules of the 
House there was an opportunity to write 
a new bill, the conferees confined them- 
selves to the limits which had been im- 
posed by the two bills. In only one par- 
ticular was any new matter inserted, as I 
recall. That was an amendment inserted 
at the instance of the Commissioner from 
the Philippines, which gives priority to 
the Philippine Islands over foreigners but 
not over Americans. The bill seeks to 
take care of Americans first. 

When you realize the great number of 
Ships that have been constructed you 
will realize the problem that is before us. 
We have to sell ships to foreigners or we 
will not dispose of the surplus. Our ton- 
nage at the beginning of the war was 
about 11,500,000 dead-weight tons. Our 
war-built tonnage amounted to 58,000,- 
000 tons. The prewar world ton- 
nage in 1939 was about 75,000,000. Our 
postwar tonnage is about $5,000,000. 
Estimating as large as possible a use in 
America, the postwar need will be from 
15,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons. I mention 
this in order that the House may have 
before it the magnitude of the problem. 

The limitation in size of ships to be in- 
cluded was reduced from 2.000 tons to 
1,600 tons. That was done in order to 
afford an opportunity to the Alaskans 
and to the Filipinos and others who 
might use ships of smaller tonnage to 
buy them if they found it convenient to 
doso. The complexities have been many, 
the problems serious, diverse interests 
conflicting, and unity of action and 
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opinion out of the question. We have 
reported a bill which we hope will up- 
hold and maintain our merchant marine 
upon the seas to the end that our na- 
tional defense may be assured, our na- 
tional economy protected, our national 
trade may be promoted, and out national 
prosperity advanced. Statistics com- 
piled by the Maritime Commission show 
that by far the greatest gain in the war 
period was in the United States fleet, the 
reason being the unprecedented ship- 
building during the war years. Consid- 
ering only ships of 1,600 gross tons and 
over, the United States possessed in 
September 1945, 5,529 seagoing mer- 
chant ships as compared with 1,401 in 
1939. The Commission pointed out that 
in 1939, less than one-fourth or 3,000,- 
000 dead-weight tons of the United 
States merchant fleet was employed in 
the foreign trade. This wartime con- 
struction was necessary. This construc- 
tion was necessary to win the war and it 
did win the war. The Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning Committee of the 
House of Representatives made an ex- 
haustive study on postwar merchant ma- 
rine policy and reporting to the House 
said that “the maintenance of American- 
flag merchant shipping is an indispen- 
sable part of our naval strength and an 
instrument for our national security 
and peace.” 

That committee said two reasons indi- 
cate the necessity for planning an 
American merchant marine above its 
prewar size. First, our shipping situa- 
tion at the outbreak of the war serves as 
a warning that our merchant marine 
must be prepared in an emergency to 
handle a greatly expanded volume of 
traffic. Second, since the operational 
sphere of American effective naval 
strength is presumably to be expanded, 
it will be necessary to increase our mer- 
chant marine above the size which would 
have previously been considered ade- 
quate. 

Elaborating on the strategic necessi- 
ties of an expanded merchant marine, 
Admiral King and General Marshall are 
quoted in the report as showing the abso- 
lute necessity therefor. May I say to you 
gentlemen that for 24 years I have been 
following this problem. I was a member 
of the committee in 1922 when the com- 
mittee considered the Harding Alaska 
ship-subsidy bill. I voted against that 
bill. When I did so, many of my warmest 
friends felt that I was making a very bad 
mistake. We went from bad to worse 
thereafter until 1935 when that great 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, said: 

We are giving one aid or another, and all 
nations are giving aid. If we are going to 
give aid, let us call it a subsidy. 


He championed the increase of the 
merchant marine, and there was passed 
the act of 1936. Bear in mind that we are 
considering today the important act of 
1936. It may need improvement, I am 
not in a position to say. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of: Kentucky. The 
gentleman has referred to the bill 
brought in during the administration of 
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President Harding at a special session 
of the Congress called to consider that 
bill alone. Like the gentleman, I did not 
agree with that bill and I, too, voted 
against it on the ground of the subsidies 
being paid. Is there anything in this 
conference report if it becomes the law 
on this subject that provides substan- 
tially for ships; and if so, to what extent 
and to whom? 

Mr. BLAND. The subsidies are in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Iam un- 
able to say to what extent those sub- 
sidies will be carried in the bill, but they 
would unquestionably, if the ship enters 
into a contract for the carrying of goods, 
in what are known as essential trade 
routes. I refer to the operating differ- 
ential; and there are construction sub- 
sidies that are being paid on certain 
types of construction; but there is no 
authority in this bill for subsidies as such, 
They are in the 1936 act. If that act is 
not desired, let a bill be introduced for 
its repeal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Isit nota 
fact that the Shipping Act of 1936 pro- 
vides subsidies to the extent of equaliz- 
ing the cost in this country with that in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. BLAND. The construction differ- 
ential is the differential between the con- 
struction cost in this country and the 
construction cost abroad. 

The operating differential is a differ- 
ential between the operation of ships, a 
matter essentially for the building up of 
the trade of the United States. Both 
were provided for in the act of 1936. We 
do not undertake to change or repeal 
those provisions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe all of us are 
deeply sympathetic toward the idea of 
making as much progress as possible 
with reference to our merchant marine, 
but does not the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia believe that the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority is slowing down the wheels of 
progress? - American marine transporta- 
tion companies have been denied avia- 
tion permits to supplement their marine 
transportation routes. 

Mr. BLAND. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman, and that is a problem 
that must be met and must be settled. 
We have a different problem in this bill. 
I may say that the air services have their 
profits practically guaranteed. Ship 
operators have asked that they be given 
the right to fly airplanes, but they are 
denied that right because they are sur- 
face carriers. I hope sooner or later, 
without encumbering the record at this 
time on this bill, that we may go into 
that problem thoroughly. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman. 
It places American companies at an un- 
fair advantage. For example, take the 
Cunard White Star Line, they can have 
their surface ships going, say, to Cairo 
from New York and then supplement 
that with airplane service to Johannes- 
burg; whereas an American ship line 
that goes to Cairo has not the same 
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privilege as the Cunard White Star Line 
or the French Line. 

Mr. BLAND. We are well aware of 
that and will try to handle it; but time 
is of the essence in disposing of the ships 
we have; and if we want to preserve an 
American merchant marine we must 
dispose of this bill now, in my opinion, 
without encumbering it with other mat- 
ters. This bill is absolutely essential, 
especially when we recall how we went 
down and down and down from 1924 
and only reversed the trend in 1936. We 
all remember the splendid work that has 
been done since that time. The im- 
provement of the American merchant 
marine is essential. Without it we could 
not have won this war. I have testi- 
monials here from Admiral King and 
General Marshall that they carried the 
soldiers, carried the munitions, and they 
carried what was necessary to all parts 
of the world in order to win the war. 

What I am pleading for is that we 
shall not permit that condition to prevail 
again. We will do it unless we act upon 
the conference report that will dispose 
of these ships. 

I have heard it said, “What will it 
cost?” I answer that the cost is far 
more to keep them tied up in rivers, to 
keep them tied up in creeks, and around 
docks, at a cost of five or six thousand 
dollars per unit. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
JACKSON], 2 Member of the committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of several amendments to the 
ship-sales bill, H. R. 3603, I should like 
to explain my position on the conference 
report which is before the House today 
for consideration. 

Although I consider the conference bill 
unsatisfactory and inadequate in many 
respects, I feel it is most important that 
the House take final action on this mat- 
ter now. Time is of the essence. If there 
is any further delay in the establishing 
of a ship-sales policy, I am fearful that it 
will lead to chaos in the shipping indus- 
try. The merchant marine is in a transi- 
tional state and Government policy 
should be set in order to effect a smooth 
transfer to peacetime operations. I am 
convinced that any additional delay 
might lessen the chances of a fair and 
adequate price being obtained for these 
surplus ships, 

I am frank to say that I think the con- 
ferees could have written a much better 
bill than was accomplished in confer- 
ence. I shall not attempt to go into mi- 
nute detail as to the differences between 
the House and Senate bills and the de- 
cisions reached by the conferees on all 
points. I shall touch on two of the fea- 
tures which I think are of utmost im- 
portance so far as the public interest is 
concerned, 

The bill which passed the House pro- 
vided a ceiling for trade-in allowances 
on new vessels. This ceiling was deter- 
mined by permitting a maximum trade- 
in allowance on each new vessel pur- 
chased equal to 10 percent of the war- 
time construction cost. The Senate 
changed the trade-in formula by allow- 
ing a maximum trade-in allowance of 
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3344 percent of the statutory sales price. 
The conferees have deleted the House 
trade-in formula and instead have ap- 
proved the Senate version. The follow- 
ing table will indicate the differences 
between the maximum allowances per- 
mitted by the House bill and those al- 
lowed in the conference report on trade- 
ins: 








Percent 

. Conference increase 
Type House bill over 
7 report House 





C 1.....--ccceececss $256, 000 $323, 000 26 
C B.inccovesssncasth 260, 000 350, 000 85 
OS. _.-<sacsiannenialt ane 410, 000 29 
Victory-15 knot....- 243, 000 324, 000 33 
Victory-17 knot..... 280, 000 355, 000 27 
Tanker-14 knot..... 297, 000 693, 000 133 
Tanker-15 knot_...- 301, 000 700, 000 133 

787, 500 98 


Tanker-16 knot..... 397, 000 


It will be noted that the conference 
report increases the trade-in allowances 
over the House version from 26 percent 
on a C-1 type of vessel to a 133-percent 
increase for trade-ins on tankers. I 
think it is apparent to any responsible 
person that the sales price on new vessels 
can readily be vitiated by permitting 
unreasonable trade-in allowances. If 
the Maritime Commission in the admin- 
istration of this law takes the position 
that the maximum to be allowed on 
trade-ins should also be the minimum, 
then the statutory sales price will have 
very little meaning. I think this body 
should make it clearly understood that 
the maximum to be allowed on any 
trade-in will mean exactly that and 
nothing more. I think further that the 
maximum trade-in allowances should 
only be granted where the facts justify 
such an allowance. Certainly, there is 
no justification for allowing the maxi- 
mum trade-in allowance where the ves- 
sel actually has no value other than 
scrap value. It must be remembered 
that it is the intention of the Maritime 
Commission to scrap all vessels built 
prior to 1925. Congress has, in effect, 
fixed an artificial value on trade-ins far 
in excess of their true value. This is 
nothing more or less than a trade-in 
subsidy. The primary purpose for mak- 
ing this trade-in subsidy is to give an 
incentive to shipowners to remove their 
old ships and replace them with modern 
vessels. This, in turn, will help improve 
the standard of the American merchant 
marine as a whole. However, the trade- 
in provisions must not be used to defeat 
the purpose of this bill, which is to as- 
sure the maximum return to the Treas- 
ury consistent with the advancement of 
the merchant marine. 

I have given this detailed information 
regarding trade-in allowances because 
I feel that it goes to the heart of the 
Policy to be followed in the disposal of 
these ships. In addition, I have been 
greatly disturbed by some of the trade- 
in allowances approved by the Maritime 
Commission during the past several 
years. In the previous discussions of 
this legislation I pointed out some of the 
eXcessive allowances approved by the 
Commission. Since this bill was debated 
last in the House I have been advised of 
certain trade-ins which were approved 





by the Commission and of which I think 
the House should be advised. On the day 
the ship sales bill passed the House, 
namely, October 2, 1945, the Commission 
approved the following trade-in allow- 
ances on nine vessels owned by the 
United Fruit Co.: 












Name value Allowance 
Si ictnesetbdes $43, 006 $551, 471. 66 
et ss setenndinn 27, 000 380, 531. 25 
Santa Marta.......... 27, 000 378, 708. 75 
ban 30, 000 407, 215.32 
9, 000 57, 796. 88 
20, 000 406, 694. 99 
30, 000 407, 273. 44 
30, 000 417, 259. 68 
30, 000 410, 987. 82 
256,000 | 3, 417, 939. 79 


These vessels were traded in on the 
purchase of nine new refrigerator ships 
costing $2,799,000 apiece. The total 
scrap value of the vessels traded in, 
$256,000. The Maritime Commission has 
allowed, however, a total of $3,417,939.79. 
The allowance granted in this case is 
more than 13 times the scrap value and 
more than 50 percent of the original con- 
struction costs, the average age of the 
vessels being 33 years. The interesting 
part of this is that, on the day the Com- 
mission’ approved the transaction, the 
House had definitely fixed a maximum 
for trade-in allowances which would 
have prohibited the Commission from 
granting exorbitant adjustments. Prior 
to the action of the House, the Merchant 
Marine Committee had approved a com- 
mittee amendment containing the provi- 
sion which passed the House. Certainly 
this should have put the Maritime Com- 
mission on notice as to the attitude of the 
Congress on such trade-in allowances. 
However, in spite of such notice from 
Congress, the Maritime Commission saw 
fit to approve a transaction which could 
not have been permitted either under the 
House bill or the Senate bill. The aver- 
age maximum trade-in allowance per- 
mitted by the House bill in this transac- 
tion was $280,000 and the maximum al- 
lowed under the bill approved by the 
conferees was $370,000. The average al- 
lowance approved by the Commission 
was $420,000 for vessels which would 
eventually be scrapped by the Govern- 
ment. Transactions of this nature can- 
not but shock the public conscience. 
Many people will wonder whether similar 
transactions are to be countenanced by 
the Commission in the future. 

In this same connection, it might be 
well to call to the further attention of 
the House a change made by the con- 
ferees on the extension of time for ad- 
justment on prior sales made by the 
Maritime Commission. The bill which 
passed the House stipulated that no price 
adjustments could be made on sales made 
by the Commission subsequent to June 
30, 1945. However, the conferees have 
seen fit to extend this period to Septem- 
ber 3, 1945, resulting in an adjustment on 
three reefers purchased by the United 
Fruit Co. between June 30 and September 
3. It is interesting to note that the 
United Fruit Co. is the only operator af- 
fected by this extension. This is the 
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same company, incidentally, which was 
given the exorbitant trade-in allowances 
on nine vessels which I have already 
mentioned. The contract construction 
cost of these reefers amounts to $4,500,- 
000 apiece. Under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, permitting a construc- 
tion differential subsidy, the price to the 
United Fruit Co. is $2,250,000, or one-half 
of the construction cost. Not satisfied 
with this subsidy, the United Fruit Co. 
have now obtained, under the terms of 
the pending measure, a further reduction 
of $450,000 on each vessel, making the net 
cost to them $1,800,000 for a vessel which 
will cost the United States Government 
$4,500,000 to build. On the purchase of 
three vessels, this company will receive 
a windfall of $1,350,000. This is the 
same concern that apparently did not 
want to be considered under the ship- 
sales legislation so far as trade-in al- 
lowances were concerned because they 
would not have been eligible to receive 
the exorbitant trade-in allowances which 
the Maritime Commission approved on 
October 2, 1945. However, they appar- 
ently were anxious to have the benefit of 
this amendment as it would mean a sav- 
ing of $1,350,000 to them. It looks as 
though they are at least one concern that 
are able to have their cake and eat it. 

The conference report will fool no one 
in regard to the sale of tankers. Osten- 
sibly, the differences between the House 
and Senate positions have been compro- 
mised. The House said, No subsidies to 
the oil companies. The Senate proposed 
the sale of tankers at 25 percent below the 
prices paid for tankers before the war. 
The conferees have reported a 1212-per- 
cent reduction. 

However, the back door has been left 
open, and again it is on the question of 
trade-ins. Whereas the increase of 1214 
percent in sales price over the Senate ver- 
sion adds about $300,000 to the price, the 
accompanying increase in trade-in al- 
lowances over the House provision is 
$400,000, an over-all loss of $100,000 to 
the Government on each such transac- 
tion. 

I am as anxious as any Member of this 
House to build up a strong American 
merchant marine. Iwanttose our ship- 
owners and our seamen prosper in this 
great postwar undertaking. It has been a 
great struggle to build up our merchant 
marine to what it is today. There have 
been many dark pages in its past history 
which were so well brought out in the now 
famous Black investigation. I, for one, 
would not like to see a repetition of that 
nature but certainly if transactions such 
as I have outlined here today are permit- 
ted to continue in the future, the Ameri- 
can public will rapidly lose its confidence 
in the integrity of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WEICHEL], a member of the committee. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on the ship-sales bill only 
comes from meager facts and half-truths 
that the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration saw fit to 
tell the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine. 
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Failure of information and suppression 
of facts seem to be predicated on said 
lack of power of subpena and require- 
ment to tell the full truth under penalty 
of perjury. 

In this way the real facts about war- 
built ships were suppressed and withheld. 

At the time this House passed the Sur- 
plus Property Act, the sale of surplus 
ships was specifically excepted from the 
act for exclusive sale by the Maritime 
Commission, while at the same time 
there was suppressed and withheld from 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and this House what the Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration were doing with $22,000,000,000. 
Shady and unholy deals were white- 
washed and so-called ship contractors 
were handed free money running into 
untold millions up to the fall of 1943, and 
no one knows how much thereafter. 

Without any mention of the shady 
transactions of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, which had identical directing per- 
sonnel, the money transactions up to 
June 1943 do not check out to the tune 
of $5,000,000,000, according to the audit 
report of Lindsay Warren, Comptroller 
General, which report was first disclosed 
by insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 23, 1946. 

This gross irregularity and unpub- 
lished ones should have been disclosed 
to this House and the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine before consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
will give the sale of surplus ships to the 
Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
Administration—the very same agencies 
who have mishandled $22,000,000,000 and 
who secured exclusive right to sell sur- 
plus ships by suppressing reports of their 
money irregularities, and also until after 
this House passed the bill on which this 
conference report is based. 

Mr. Speaker, when can the investiga- 
tion begin? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WELCH. Is it understood that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WEIcHEL], 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, is not 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Iam not opposing the 
report. It might be the best that can be 
done under the facts that we have, but 
I am not admitting that we have all of 
the facts. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral purpose of the bill is obvious. It is 
designed to establish in advance of sales 
certain statutory prices for which mer- 
chant vessels constructed for or by the 
United States during the war period may 
be sold. Of course, a necessary correla- 
tive to the establishment of fixed prices 
for the various classes of vessels is to 
limit quite completely the scope of dis- 
cretion to be exercised by the Maritime 
Commission in connection with these 
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sales. In other words, if it were left to 
the Commission to dispose of these ves- 
sels upon the best terms possible from 
the standpoint of the United States, 
whether by competitive bids or other- 
wise, the Commission would be charged 
with the responsibility for disposing of 
some ten billion dollars’ worth of. ves- 
sels. It is understood that in view of 
what happened after World War I the 
Commission does not want that responsi- 
bility. 

It is easy to understand why the Com- 
mission wants to have the Congress itself 
assume responsibility for fixing the price 
at which merchant vessels can be sold 
so that in the event the bottom drops 
out of the market at some future date 
the finger of blame can be pointed only 
at the Congress. But aside from that, 
a strong argument can be made for the 
proposition that the only sound method 
for disposing of these ships is to let 
them go to the highest bidder. 

If the bottom is to drop out of the 
market, a statutory sales price certainly 
will not hold it in. If the market values 
of vessels of the type and size covered 
by this proposed legislation ever drops 
below the statutory sales price, then it 
takes no great store of common sense to 
see that sales of vessels under this bill 
will stop. 

It could be argued rather strongly 
that if the authority for disposing of 
these vessels most advantageously to 
the United States—both from the stand- 
point of getting the most money from 
them and from the standpoint of re- 
taining sufficient vessels for national de- 
fense purposes—was vested in a board or 
commission thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the problem and with the 
work before them, and especially, if such 
board or commission had the interest of 
the United States at heart, a much bet- 
ter deal all around could be obtained 
than by the enactment of any legisla- 
tion of the nature here involved. But 
the practical difficulties of finding the 
right personnel for such a board, well 
may be considered sufficient reason for 
not electing to employ that method of 
disposing of the vessels. 

Turning attention to the conference 
report itself, the effect of the provisions 
of section 4 (a) considered in the light 
of the definitions contained in section 3 
for the terms “prewar domestic cost” 
and “statutory sales price” is to author- 
ize the sale to a citizen of the United 
States of a war-built dry-cargo vessel 
for 50 percent of what it would have 
cost to construct that vessel on January 
1, 1941, less depreciation. In the case 
of a tanker, the sales price is 874% per- 
cent of the prewar domestic cost. 

For unsubsidized operators the Senate 
bill is the same as the House bill in this 
respect. However, the Senate bill elimi- 
nates any mention of subsidized opera- 
tors who, under the House bill, would 
have to pay 55 percent of the prewar 
cost. Moreover, in the case of tankers 
the House bill would have required a 
sales price of 100 percent of the prewar 
cost, whereas the Senate bill reduces this 
to 87% percent. 

Whether it is sound to establish dif- 
ferent prices for subsidized and unsub- 
sidized operators, I am not prepared to 
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say. However, I doubt very much that 
it makes much difference either way in 
that I would be surprised if a subsidize 
operator would decide not to buy a ves. 
sel he needed merely because he had to 
pay a comparatively small amount more 
than an unsubsidized operator. The re- 
port of the Senate committee states that 
the reason for eliminating the distinc- 
tion is to give effect to its decision that 
there should be no restrictions on the 
use of vessels under the subject legisla- 
tion. It would seem to me, however. 
that the restrictions which are imposed 
on vessels operated by subsidized oper- 
ators derive from the provisions of the 
1936 act and the operating-differentia) 
agreement rather than from any legis- 
lation now to be enacted. In other 
words, it is my thought that if a com- 
pany purchased a vessel under the pro- 
posed legislation and then desired an 
operating-differential subsidy it could 
get one by making proper application to 
the Maritime Commission and by com- 
plying with certain conditions, among 
which conditions would be restrictions on 
trade rights, et cetera. 

It was stated in the debates on the bil! 
in the House that the tanker people did 
not protest in the establishment of a 
statutory sales price of 100 percent of 
prewar construction costs, as was pro- 
vided in the House bill. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] stated 
that it was a matter of surprise to the 
committee that no such protest was made. 
The impression I gathered was that ap- 
parently the tanker people were perfectly 
satisfied with the price set in the House 
bill. Consequently, I am completely ata 
loss to understand why the Senate com- 
mittee elected to reduce the statutory 
sales price for tankers. , 

I note that under section 5 (a) of the 
House bill no vessel could be chartered 
unless it had been offered for sale for at 
least 3 months, which provision is elimi- 
nated in the Senate bill. Having in mind 
that the policy of the present legislation 
is to get these merchant vessels to private 
ownership, it is my view that the restric- 
tion contained in the House bill in this 
connection is desirable. 

Section 6 of the House and Senate bills 
seems to be about the same with the ex- 
ception of a provision inserted at the end 
of section 6 (a) by the Senate, under 
which it would be required that where 4 
vessel is being transferred to foreign reg- 
istry and flag the mortgage securing the 
unpaid balance of the purchase price 
should contain provisions according to 
such mortgage, the priorities which the 
laws of the foreign country give such 
mortgages. I believe this is a salutary 
provision. 

Section 8 of the two bills is entitled 
“Exchange of Vessels.” To anyone who 
believes that the price provisions of the 
bill are too liberal, this section is doubly 
bad, for not only would the United States 
be selling a vessel for too low a price to 4 
person coming under the said section 8, 
but the United States would be taking in 
exchange for such vessel an old vessel 
and allowing as a credit too high am 
amount for the old vessel. The House 
bill contains a limitation upon the 
amount of such allowance; the Senate 
bill increases the amount of such limita- 
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tion. That a limitation upon the amount 
of such credit allowance is necessary 
seems certain, but the nature and extent 
of such limitation is purely a question of 
judgment. It would be my personal view 
that a very strict limitation be provided, 
inasmuch as I would assume that from 
the standpoint of the United States it 
would be better to sell merchant vessels 
outright than to be saddled with an “old 
crock” in return. In other words, let 
us try to get rid of these vessels on an 
outright sales basis first and then if it 
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becomes necessary at some future date to 
liberalize the exchange provisions in 
order to dispose of the vessels a future 
amendment to that effect can be made. 

Incidentally, as an example of what 
can happen under these so-called ex- 
change provisions, I refer to the case of 
nine obsolete vessels recently turned in 
by the United Fruit Steamship Corp. 
for an allowance of credit toward the 
cost of nine new vessels. The pertinent 
data in respect to the nine old vessels is 
as follows: 



















Year 
built 





T0108... 2.2... dncadasaccuveccesness $43, 000 
Cartage. .....-..--ccceceenenoecee=-- 27, 000 
Santa Marta 27, 000 
Abangarez........-cesocesecesesee- 30, 000 
Hibueras . . ...--c-cceccecoceseeeaso- 9, 000 
Turrial¥e... cconevccsssedsecceebieeee 30, 000 
AteMAS ....ccocsccosdodmncsensuseoe™ 30, 000 
Carillo......ccoacnceeasosengegeosnaa 30, 000 
ZACAPPG . ....ceccccceasccccccccccecs 30, 000 

| i 256, 000 


The Maritime Commission approved a 
credit allowance for the above vessels in 
the total amount of $3,417,939.79. The 
original cost of construction of the vessels 
is shown in the record to be $6,557,341. 
Therefore, the amount allowed as a cred- 
it toward the construction cost of the 
nine new vessels is more than 50 percent 
of the original cost of the old vessels, 
which old vessels average 33 years of age. 
This transaction comes within the scope 
of authority granted by section 510 of the 
1936 act. Under section 8 of the pro- 
posed bill the Government would lose on 
both ends; namely, the credit allowance 
and the price charged for the war-built 
vessel. 

There is one other point in connection 
with section 8 that I should like to men- 
tion. It will be noted that under subsec- 
tion 8 (b) (1) the allowance of credit is 
to be the fair and reasonable value of the 
vessel and that in making its determina- 
tion of such value the Commission is di- 
rected to consider five elements. The 
first element is the value of the vessel 
“determined in accordance with the 
standard of values established pursuant 
to Executive Order 9387.” The President 
established the Advisory Board on Just 
Compensation and charged it with the 
function and duty of prescribing stand- 
ards of valuation to be followed by the 
War Shipping Administration in fixing 
just compensation for vessels requisi- 
tioned under section 902 of the 1936 act. 
Such standards of valuation the Advisory 
Board subsequently established. 

It will be recalled further that under 
date of November 28, 1942, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States ren- 
Gered a decision as to the meaning and 
effect of the enhancement clause in sec- 
Hon 902; that this decision gave rise to a 
controversy between the War Shipping 
Administration and the Comptroller 
General's office on the question; and 
that in prescribing its standards of val- 
uation and in giving its interpretation 
of the enhancement clause in section 
902, the Advisory Board stated that it 














Value for 
Value based| Sound con- | inst com. | oH General 
dition re- mnation Order 37 
placement = mf Det, | depreciated 
value 20, 1945 to bo 20, 
$338, 417. 95 $551, 471. 66 
368, 000 271, 180, 07 280, 531. 25 
405, 000 263, 313. 74 378, 708. 75 
313, 000 353, 844. 07 407, 215. 32 
187, 702 | 57, 796. 88 57, 796, 88 
313,000 | 350,199.31] 406, 694. 99 
313, 000 355, 680. 32 407, 273. 44 
346, 835 $27, 518. 83 417, 259. 68 
313, 000 368, 941. 73 410, 987. 82 


8,616 637 | 2, 686, 901 | 3, 417, 939. 79 





did not undertake to decide whether such 
standards and interpretation were in- 
consistent in any way with the Comp- 
troller General’s decision. 

What may not be known is that from 
the date the standards and interpreta- 
tion of the Advisory Board were given 
the War Shipping Administration 
forthwith disregarded the Comptroller 
General’s decision of November 28, 
1942, in favor of the advice given it by 
the Advisory Board. Recently, in a let- 
ter dated November 27, 1945, written 
by Admiral Land, War Shipping Admin- 
istrator, to the Comptroller General, the 
Administrator, in effect, refused out- 
rightly to certify that amounts fixed by 
him as just compensation for small ves- 
sels requisitioned under section 902 were 
consistent with the principles laid down 
in the 1942 decision. The basis for such 
refusal was in substance that Congress 
has ratified, by repeated mention in sub- 
sequently enacted legislation on Execu- 
tive Order 9387 and the Advisory Board’s 
standards of valuation, and has adopted 
it as its own. That Congress has men- 
tioned Executive Order 9387 in subse- 
quent legislation is not to be denied; but 
that Congress has intended by such 
mention to adopt the full contents of the 
Advisory Board’s rulings, even if incon- 
sistent with decisions rendered by its 


properly constituted officers, is certainly, 


open to doubt. 

All that the Senate committee in- 
tended by the first element recited un- 
der subsection 8 (b) (1) was the market 
value of the vessel. If that is the case, 
then why not say so—everyone knows 
the standards established by numerous 
decisions of the Supreme Court for de- 
termining market value. In my opinion, 
the mention of Executive Order 9387 is 
part of a general scheme on the part of 
the War Shipping Administration to re- 
lieve itself of responsibility for just com- 
pensation payments. 

Section 8 (c) of the bill as it passed 
the Senate—CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol- 
ume 91, part 9, page 12256—authorizes 
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the Maritime Commission to settle 
claims, first for just compensation, or 
second for insurance losses by transfer- 
Tring a war-built vessel to the claimant. 
An amendment proposed by Congress- 
man Hosss in the House—which amend- 
ment was never adopted—would have 
authorized the settlement of any claim 
against the United States in this man- 
ner. As was pointed out by the Comp- 
troller General in a letter addressed to 
the Honorable Jonn J. Cocuran under 
date of October 12, 1945, if such an 
amendment were adopted it might per- 
mit the settlement of such old stale 
clainis as the Carden and Herd claim. 
However, since I have been advised the 
bill as it passed the Senate restricts such 
settlements to Claims for just compensa- 
tion and insurance losses, it would not be 
possible for the Maritime Commission to 
effect settlement of a claim like the Car- 
den and Herd claim under the bill in its 
present form. 

Section 9 provides, in effect, that citi- 
zens of the United States who have pur- 
chased war-built vessels from the Gov- 
ernment will be entitled to adjustment 
of the sales price of such vessels—it being 
proposed to refund the difference be- 
tween the sales price and the price estab- 
lished by the present bill. This adjust- 
ment is, of course, nothing more nor 
less than a pure gratuity. The adjust- 
ment is designed to equalize the sales 
price of all like vessels whether sold be- 
fore or after the act, as a matter of fair- 
ness to the industry as a whole. It has 
been contended that a failure to make 
such adjustment would have a demoral- 
izing effect. While I doubt that seri- 
ously, I can well see the basis upon which 
it was been determined proper to make 
such adjustments. The Government 
probably should not take advantage of 
those who came in early to buy vessels. 

Section 12 entitled “Reacquisition by 
United States” is designed to protect the 
United States in the price it will be re- 
quired to pay in the event the vessel is 
needed for national-defense purposes 
after it has been sold. However, it seems 
to me that the provision affords the 
United States about as much protection 
as a bathing suit affords an Eskimo. It 
is provided that a contract for the sale 
of a vessel under the act shall contain 
provisions to the effect that the subject 
vessel may be reacquired by the United 
States at its depreciated book value any 
time “prior to the termination of the 
existing national emergency declared by 
the President on May 27, 1941, or prior 
to the expiration of 5 years from the 
termination of such emergency.” Bear- 
ing in mind that the bill also provides 
for the establishment of a large national- 
defense reserve fleet and bearing in mind 
world conditions at the present time, I 
would think that there is not one scintilla 
of likelihood that any vessel sold under 
the act will be needed either during the 
present emergency or for 5 years after 
it is proclaimed at an end. 

However, having regard also for the 
unforeseeability of wars, who can now 
say that 20 years hence this country may 
not have need for this vessel in a national 
emergency. And, if such need arises, 
are we to suffer the same experience as 
has been suffered with respect to vessels 
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sold by the United States after the last 
war? Numerous examples could be cited 
of cases where the Government sold 
vessels in 1922 and 1923 for $50,000 or 
less and then upon requisitioning in 1942 
were required to pay as just compensa- 
tion 5 or even 10 times the amount for 
which the vessel had been sold. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chuseits [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

(Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH aSked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include a recent letter from 
the War Shipping Administration and 
quotations.) 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been critical of this legislation all 
along the line for certain fundamental 
reasons. 

First, under the Surplus Property Act 
the Maritime Commission now has full 
authority to dispose of surplus ships to 
the highest competitive bidder. Unless, 
therefore, the legislation before the 
House is to result in greater returns to 
the Treasury of the United States, it is 
unnecessary. 

Second, whether the legislation under 
consideration will in fact result in great- 
er returns to the Treasury is, to my mind, 
very doubtful. It is impossible to read 
the prorosed provisions in regard to put- 
ting vessels “in class” in regard to sup- 
plying desirable features, in regard to 
norma! depreciation, in regard to execes- 
sive wear and tear, in regard to tax ad- 
justment and trade-in allowances with- 
out reaching the conclusion that the 
returns to be realized from the sale of 
the ships will be relatively meager. 

Third, the legislation proposed, in my 
opinion, may well be used as a vehicle for 
attempted white-washing or condoning 
some of the sins in the past of the Mari- 
time Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration, particularly in respect 
to purchase prices, charter hire rates and 
insurance premiums and losses. 

When the bill was being considered on 
the floor of this House on October 1 of 
last year, as the Members will recall, I 
offered 12 specific objections to the bill in 
the form it was then in. Some of those 
objections have been eliminated, but 
there are still major objections to the 
conference report, as I read it. 

For example, I do not like section 10 of 
the bill, if I understand it correctly. As 
I read it, and this applies also to section 
8, it is so worded as to in larg? measure 
wipe out section 902 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, the section which provides 
that the ships may be taken over in time 
of emergency for just compensation 
without enhancement growing out of the 
emergency. 

If I read it right it is so worded as to 
make it possible to wash up long-stand- 
ing claims against the Government in 
respect to purchase prices, charter hire, 
and insurance, running into many mil- 
lions of dollars, on a basis in excess of 
that heretofore contemplated by the 
Congress and at the people’s expense. 

If I understand it correctly, it proposes 
to ratify settlements made and to be 
made on the basis of the so-called ad- 
visory opinion by a board of three judges, 
an opinion which has no binding effect 
legally whatsoever, an opinion which is 
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most difficult to interpret, an opinion 
which has been characterized by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bianp], in charge of this bill, as “almost 
a study in Greek.” 

I do not like section 9 of the bill pro- 
viding for reduction to the tune of $89,- 
000,000 in the prices of ships which have 
already been sold, the $89,000,000 going, 
as we are told, largely to subsidize oper- 
ators who have already had such liberal 
treatment in regard to charter hire, in 
regard to agency fees, in regard to enor- 
mous tax-free funds out of which they 
have been permitted to operate, and in 
other respects. , 

The basis for the proposed payment of 
$89,000,000 as I understand it is to be 
found in representations made by the 
Maritime Commission as formerly con- 
stituted in respect to ship sales of a year 
or 2 ago to the effect that if there should 
be ship sales legislation providing more 
favorable terms for purchases in the fu- 
ture, then the Commission would recom- 
mend to the Congress that the reductions 
in question be made. In other words, 
we are asked to make this bill retroac- 
tive in its effect to the tune of at least 
$89,000,000. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, the Commission 
has no authority to make any binding 
commitments of this character. Surely 
the purchasers knew that it had no such 
authority at the time. For my part, I 
can see no obligation on the part of Con- 
gress to make good the representations 
made by the Commission without any 
authority whatsoever. 

I do not like section 8-C of the pro- 
posed legislation inasmuch as no definite 
minimum limitation is provided for the 
valuation of ships to be transferred in 
partial or full settlement of existing 
claims. I am advised by a member of 
the committee in charge of the bill that, 
in his opinion, the limitation exists under 
the general provisions of the bill. I hope 
this is a fact, but the specific language, 
which I offered as an amendment and 
which the House adopted, to make cer- 
tain beyond any possible doubt that no 
ship could be transferred in partial or 
full settlement of a claim at a value less 
than the statutory sales price, has been 
deleted by the conferees. 

There are other objections to the pro- 
posed legislation which available time 
does not permit me to go in to. I may 
mention in passing, however, that the 
language of the bill is, in many instances, 
so involved and complicated as to sug- 
gest the possibility of another advisory 
opinion by some board of judges acting 
with no binding authority with a view 
to interpreting our presumed intent to- 
day as we approve this bill. 

I understand, Mr. Speaker, that the 
former chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, after resignation, sat in the con- 
ference as a consultant in respect to this 
conference report. Ifurther understand 
that the conferees have not obtained the 
opinion of any of the present members 
of the Commission who will be charged 
with the responsibility for administering 
this act. It has been suggested that it 
would be advisable to return the con- 
ference report to the conferees in order 
that the opinion of these gentlemen may 
be obtained. 
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Mr. Speaker, on January 23 last, I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
two audits by the Comptroller Genera] 
of the United States, one with respect 
to the Maritime Commission, one with 
respect to the War Shipping Adminis. 
tration, both with respect to the fiscal 
year 1943, the latest audits available. 

These audits on February 18 last, 
were characterized on the floor of the 
Senate by the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] as the most severe 
indictment of any agency of the Goy- 
ernment in his entire experience as a 
Member of the Senate. He pointed out 
that according to these audits over $5,- 
822,000,000 had been improperly account- 
ed for. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
insert at this point in the Recorp an- 
other report made by Eric L. Kohler, a 
certified public accountant, in December 
1943 for and at the request of Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, then Deputy Administrator for 
the War Shipping Administration, at a 
time when he presumably had been called 
to that office to straighten out some of 
the financial difficulties of the agency: 


War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1946. 
The Honorable RicHarp B. WIGGLESWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WIGGLESWORTH: This 
will acknowledge your letter of February 8, 
in which you request copy of a financial au- 
diting report completed about December 1943 
by Mr. Eric Kohler. I am attaching hereto 
copy of said report in accordance with our 
telephone conversation of today. I will call 
you on Monday in order to arrange a suitable 
time to discuss this matter with you per- 
sonally. 

Sincerely yours, 
GRANVILLE Conway, 
Acting Administrator. 


Se 


DrceMBER 14, 1943, 
Mr. Lewis W. Dovuctas, 
Deputy Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Dovuctas: At your request I have 
reviewed the fiscal and accounting organiza- 
tion and procedures of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. As the result of the review I 
am submitting the five recommendations ap- 
pearing below; the basic argument which led 
to these recommendations; and brief notes 
on certain organizational units in the 
present structure, pointing to the need for 
change. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, The fiscal and accourting staff now 
serving jointly the Maritime Commission and 
the War Shipping Administration should be 
divided at once between the two organiza- 
tions. 

2. A comptro!tler should be secured for the 
War Shipping Administration. This indi- 
vidual should be selected from outside the 
organiza‘tion and should be a certified public 
accountant with a broad business background 
and preferably, though not necessarily, some 
experience with the Federal Government. 
He should be given a rank equivalent to that 
of the assistant deputy administrators, and 
he should report to yourself as deputy ad- 
ministrator. 

8. Broad-term fiscal policies (delegations 
of authority to incur expenditures, setting of 
expenditure limitations, establishing report- 
ing requirements of agents and contractors 
and of War Shipping Administration oper- 
ating units, determining audit scope, etc.) 
should be fixed by yourself with the assist- 
ance of the comptroller; their administration 
should be in his hands. 
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4. Day-to-day fiseal, accounting, and 
pudget responsibilities should be centered in 
the comptroller. By fiscal responsibilities is 
meant, not all the items now charged to the 
Assistant Deputy Administrator for Fiscal 
Affairs, but that portion relating to fiscal 
forecasts, cost controls, the management of 
funds, and War Shipping Administration's 
financial relations with other Government 
agencies ani with the outside world. 

“5. Subsidiary account.ng records contain- 
ing operating income and expense, and the 
pudgetary administration relating thereto, 
should be located at the place of business of 
the assistant deputy administrator respon- 
sible for such operations (1. e. ship opera- 
tions and ship repairs) with full functional 
controls remaining in the hands of the comp- 

Lier. ; 

These five recommendations are, I believe, 
conditions precedent to any orderly recon- 
stitution of War Shipping Administration’s 
fiscal administration. Within this frame- 
work, a number of other necessary changes 
are suggested in the argument. 

ARGUMENT 


1. Need for separate fiscal administration: 
A joint staff, numbering 1,700, now services 
the fiscal needs of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration. This 
arrangement is thoroughly unsound and 
should be ended at once. The primary loy- 
alties of the staff tend to be with the Com- 
mission, and many of the staff members, re- 
garding their assignment to War Shipping 
Administration as temporary, seem to possess 
little relish for their work. From the point 
of view of good management, the joint re- 
sponsibility weakens where it does not totally 
destroy an effective line of authority. The 
results are what might be expected: too many 
incompetent, untrained employees; irrespon- 
sible, staff-building supervisors; work loads 
often including wholly unnecessary activities 
such as the employment of document “mani- 
fests” and registers; failure to convert lei- 
surely peacetime work to wartime speeds; 
poor division of labor; vague and overlapping 
activities; frequent jurisdictional disputes; 
dependence on time-consuming conference 
procedures when prompt administrative deci- 
sions are required; and the imputation to 
lack of manpower wherever a failure to per- 
form has been recognized. 

Lack of manpower is, indeed, an all-too- 
common complaint throughout the joint fis- 
cal group. In most cases the need indicated 
by supervisors is the excess of the number and 
grade of jobs established when the 1944 
Budget was prepared more than a year ago 
over the number and grade of employees now 
actually on the pay roll. This universal em- 
phasis on the building up of organizations 
rather than maximizing the use of the lim- 
ited staff available to get the job done is a 
striking weakness of the joint staff. Some- 
where between one-third and one-half of its 
activities are claimed to be War Shipping 
Administration work, but in the reorganiza- 
tion herein recommended it is suggested that 
the new comptroller be given a free hand to 
pick his staff from that now jointly engaged 
and to secure what further assistance is 
needed from outside sources. A competent 
division of labor among the accountants Ob- 
tainable for War Shipping Administration 
Work will quickly lay the ghost of manpower 
shortage. 

2. Appointment of comptroller: A comp- 
troller having a broad business background 
Should be secured for the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. He should have the highest 
Professional qualifications and be able to deal 
with assistant deputy administrators as 
equals. He should have a large capacity for 
organizing a staff, disposing of difficult prob- 
lems, and, generally, getting things done with 
competence and dispatch. His knowledge of 
the shipping industry should be held to be 
entirely secondary. 








At present there is no serious recognition at 
the operating level of the job to be done. 
Until the last 2 weeks no more than polite 
efforts had been made to obtain voyage 
accounts from agents, and even then the 
emphasis was on the need for preparing War 
Shipping Administration’s budget for the 
coming year. But without properly audited 
voyage accounts, advances to agents of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have not ade- 
quately been accounted for. Until the pro- 
priety of the expenditures by agents has been 
established, War Shipping Administration 
cannot claim for itself any responsible finan- 
cial management. 

To accelerate the movement in the direc- 
tion of better and more prompt accounting 
and auditing, a strong comptroller is essen- 
tial. Not only must he reorganize the present 
staff but he must reorganize the thinking of 
industry management with respect to its 
responsibilities to the Government. He will 
have to simplify the industry's procedures in 
the interests of hastening and improving its 
accounting. He will have to initiate a train- 
ing program for his staff and the industry's 
staff, establish new reporting techniques for 
berth subagents, and devise more effective 
methods of control over, and the reporting 
of, expenditures at foreign ports. He must 
be a person of great energy and unlimited 
resourcefulness. 

3. Determination of fiscal policies: To es- 
tablish the comptroller in his proper sphere, 
to clothe him with the authority he needs 
for the responsibilities already referred to, 
and to inform his staff, his associates in War 
Shipping Administration, and the industry 
and others without the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration of such responsibilities, a dozen 
simple but forthright statements of fiscal 
policy should be prepared and promulgated 
by you. I suggest these be couched in simple 
language interpretable by all the interests 
mentioned. Such statements would include 
a brief outline of the Comptroller’s field of 
authority and action; his position as budget 
preparer and administrator, his power to in- 
terpret and enforce the accounting and re- 
porting requirements imposed on agents and 
contractors, his authority to devise and revise 
programs and procedures under which audits 
of agents’ and contractors’ accounts are to 
be conducted, his reporting responsibilities, 
and his relations to other divisions of activ- 
ity within the War Shipping Administration. 

Also included among fiscal policies should 
be clear delegations by you to employees of 
authority to incur or to contract to incur 
obligations or disburse funds, accompanied 
by the institution of such methods as may be 
deemed necessary by the Comptroller to in- 
sure adequate current controls over the ex- 
ercise of such authority. 

Simple declarations of this sort would give 
the Comptroller all needed authority, and at 
the same time establish between yourself 
and him the necessary line of responsibility. 

4. Centering of responsibility: The em- 
phasis given here to the need for centering 
responsibility in one person arises from the 
present unfortunate scattering of both ef- 
fort and control. At present a budget officer, 
although nominally responsible to the 
Comptroller, reports directly to you. An op- 
erating-cost control group reports directly to 
the Assistant Deputy Administrator for Fiscal 
Affairs as does also a newly appointed budget 
officer. Several fleld-audit staffs report to the 
Comptroller, although functionally under 
the regulatory jurisdiction of an auditing 
and financial analysis section. The relation 
between the Comptroller and the Assistant 
Deputy Administrator for Fiscal Affairs is 
imperfectly defined. The result is an organi- 
zational mélange confusing to everybody. 

What is proposed is a straight line of 
authority emanating from you and exer- 
cised by one person, the comptroller. Ha 
should be held accountable for the admin- 
“tration of the budget, the handling of 
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funds, the keeping of adequate accounts, the 
audit of agents’ and contractors’ transac- 
tions and their periodic financial statements, 
the prompt issuance of reports, effective 
working relationships with the operating 
Management. All these items are so closely 
related that their continued separation 
means an endless cycle of duplication, ab- 
sence of controls, a slowing down of orderly 
processes, misunderstandings, buck-passing, 
a deplorable waste of manpower. 

Under wartime conditions it is imprac- 
ticable to separate auditing, accounting, and 
reporting functions within the Administra- 
tion. The main job that lies ahead will be 
a joint accounting and auditing effort to 
secure a full, informative, and accounts re- 
porting by the agents and contractors 
through whose hands the great bulk of the 
Administration's expenditures is now flowing. 
The appointment of a single head for these 
functions will do much to speed the work 
and will obviate the confusion that now 
arises when different branches of the Admin- 
istration make demands on agents and con- 
tractors for information. 

5. Decentralization of operating records: 
To strengthen further the line of responsi- 
bility just described, it is suggested that 
subsidiary accounting records covering op- 
erations, along with suitable staffs to main- 
tain them, be moved into the offices of the 
Assistant Deputy Administrators in charge of 
ship operations and ship repairs. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the data reflected in 
relevant income-and-expense accounts is in- 
dispensable to these operating executives. 
Little or no operating-cost information is 
now available to them. This proposal has 
been discussed at some length with Assist- 
ant Deputy Administrators Helmbold and 
Seabury. Both have the same opinion: It 
would give them useful information when 
they want it, and they could supply much 
needed pressure in stepping up the report- 
ing schedules of War Shipping Administra- 
tion’s agents and contractors. 

A similar combination of effort is needed 
in the conduct of field audits. At present 
War Shipping Administration auditors work- 
ing on the accounts of repair contractors 
have little or no opportunity of physically 
inspecting the completed job. An essen- 
tial for any worth-while review of an invoice 
for ship repairs is a combination of engi- 
neering and auditing staffs whose joint ap- 
provals precede invoice payments. Assist- 
ant Deputy Administrators in charge of op- 
erating programs should assist actively in 
the formulation and enforcement of the au- 
dit scope and audit standards applied to pay- 
ments to agents and contractors; and they 
should have availabie for constant consul- 
tation with and assistance to field auditors 
a staff of cost engineers and engineering in- 
spectors capable by appraisal of determining 
the existence of physical quantities and work 
done. By this joining of forces, a much 
more competent audit program can be insti- 
tuted, and its pace can be greatly accelerated. 


ACTIVITIES OF PRINCIPAL WASHINGTON ACCOUNT- 
ING UNITS 

Following are notes on the activities of 
three of the principal accounting units, col- 
lectively employing approximately two- 
thirds of War Shipping Administration’s 
fiscal personnel: 

Budget and Accounts Section: The Budget 
and Accounts Section keeps War Shipping 
Administration’s books of account, along 
with collateral information. This work con- 
sists of coding, posting, and the preparation 
of financial statements and budgetary esti- 
mates. There are three branches; the Ac- 
counts Branch which codes and posts, the 
Budget and Statement Branch which pre- 
pares financial statements and budget esti- 
mates, and the Agency Accounts Branch 
which maintains subsidiary records for voy- 
age accountings by agents. 
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The Accounts Branch has fallen behind in 
its work, a condition which it ascribes to its 
lack of sufficient personnel and bookkeeping 
machines. The latter deficiency, if it ever 
existed, has recently been remedied: there 
are nine bookkeeping machines now at the 
disposal of the branch. More serious are the 
difficulties encountered by the branch in its 
coding of entries and the thousands of ad- 
justments arising therefrom. The Review 
and Coding Unit, a group within the Ac- 
counts Branch, has no connection, from the 
standpoint of operations of auditing, with 
the transactions underlying the documents 
coded. As a result, a large number of errors 
are made which are not located until long 
after the items have been placed on the 
books. 

In addition, the chart of accounts provides 
for many suspense and clearance accounts. 
A suspense account is used when the account 
to which an item should be posted cannot 
be immediately determined. Clearance ac- 
counts are used for certain classes of items 
which require analysis before arriving at the 
proper accounts to be charged. A large 
portion of the work of the Agency Accounts 
Branch is the analysis of two of the clear- 
ance accounts, “Undistributed vessel ex- 
pense” and “Undistributed vessel repairs.” 
In the case of the latter account, an analysis 
of the previous fiscal year’s transactions has 
not yet been completed and the current 
year’s transactions, therefore, have not been 
distributed. Since a portion of the repair 
charges are either subject to reimbursement 
from other Government agencies, or recov- 
erable from others or from insurance, finan- 
cial statements prepared from the books will 
be extremely inaccurate. 

The Budget and Statement Branch has 
been unable to complete financial statements 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943. No 
plans exist for monthly or quarterly state- 
ments thereafter. 

A statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, prepared within 3 or 4 weeks after 
the end of each month, purports to be a 
classified break-down of income and expense. 
However, not only are expense items included 
with asset and liability items but receipts 
and disbursements are given a preliminary 
classification before the ultimate coding is 
determined. This statement can never be 
reconciled with the books of account. 

A financial statement (form 370) is sent 
monthly to the Treasury Department. It is 
a manufactured list of assets and liabilities 
which does not agree with the books. It is 
prepared by adding to the previous month’s 
trial balance, unadjusted, the cash schedules 
for the current month available at the time 
the statement is prepared. The statement 
fails to reflect actual assets and liabilities at 
any date. 

The Agency Accounts Branch, previously 
mentioned, records the voyage accountings 
received from the agents. War-risk insur- 
ance and expenses paid directly by the War 
Shipping Administration are distributed to 
the voyages affected. These records are nec- 
essarily incomplete, since agents have thus 
far submitted less than 25 percent of the 
total voyages terminated. There is no use 
to which the information kept in this branch 
is put; the Division of Operating Costs Con- 
trol develops vessel operating costs and pre- 
pares budget estimates of operating revenues 
and expenses. 

The Budget and Accounts Section has a 
total of 292 employees, distributed as follows: 


Administrative (including Lend-Lease 
Administrative Unit) ......cndccncans 19 
OT TI cieaptitrennniitntnitinin 156 
Budget and Statement Branch-......-. 73 
Agency Accounts Branch-...........-.-. 44 
POU sacorenediaeeuienndmeeiiienee 292 


The branches are subdividted into units 
and in some cases subunits. Unit heads are 
allowed complete freedom in the operating 
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methods they employ. The may keep what- 
ever control or memorandum records they see 
fit and may even devise and use new forms. 
There is much duplication and unnecessary 
record keeping. No over-all procedural stud- 
ies have been made to unify and simplify 
bookkeeping methods and records. 

The total number of documents handled 
for coding and entry by the Budget and 
Accounts Section runs from about 60,000 to 
70,000 per month. Approximately 30 percent 
are War Shipping Administration items. 

In general the work of this section is badly 
hampered by lack of organization, the pres- 
ence of uncoordinated, quasi-independent 
operating units, and a work schedule that is 
being permitted to fall further and further 
behind. 

Disbursements Section: The Disbursements 
Section audits and authorizes for payment 
all “public” vouchers received by the War 
Shipping Administration in Washington. 
These vouchers are received from the Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and South 
Atlantic areas generally, except that passen- 
ger and freight vouchers and lend-lease items 
other than repairs are received from all 
areas. 

There are 414 employees in the Disburse- 
ments Section, assigned as follows: 


Administrative Office.........-.-..-.... 5 
Service and Investigation Branch....-.. 151 
Auditing and Examining Branch.--..... 184 
Regional offices (entirely Maritime) --_... 74 

TOA, wpiiccmmominiaginndeumnowti 414 


The Service and Investigation Branch is 
subdivided into five units. The Receiving 
and Recording Unit lists all vouchers re- 
ceived on vendors’ cards and distributes the 
vouchers to the appropriate unit in the Au- 
diting and Examining Branch. The Contract 
Unit sets up files of purchase orders and 
contracts to be referred to by the Audit 
Units in the Auditing and Examining Branch. 
The Exception and Investigation Unit ob- 
tains additional information or supports re- 
quired on vouchers to which the Audit Units 
have taken exception. The other two units 
in the Service and Investigation Branch are 
the Filing Unit and the Financial Analysis 
and Statement Unit. The latter unit is en- 
gaged almost entirely on work pertaining to 
the Maritime Commission. : 

The Auditing and Examining Branch con- 
sists of three Audit Units and a Final Review 
Unit. The three Audit Units differ from 
each other only in regard to the type of 
vouchers they work on. The audit consists 
of examining the voucher to see that every- 
thing is filled in properly; examining the 
corresponding purchase order or contract to 
see that the voucher complies with its terms; 
and, where the voucher covers materials, in- 
specting the attached delivery receipt. 

The Final Review Unit presents the vouch- 
ers to an authorized certifying officer for 
certification, assigns numbers (governed by 
the appropriation affected) to the vouchers, 
lists the vouchers on schedules of disburse- 
ments, and forwards them to the Treasury 
Department for payment. 

The Disbursements Section was set apart 
from the Budget and Accounts Section in 
order to speed up the payment of vouchers, 
Under the present system there are no ac- 
counts payable, but the vouchers are entered 
on the books of account after they have been 
paid. However, the improvement, if any, 
does not seem to have been material since 
many cash discounts are still being lost. 
The present organizational arrangement has 
brought about a duplication between the two 
sections of work performed and a complete 
duplication of files, vouchers, schedules of 
disbursements, purchase orders, and other 
forms. 

The Disbursements Section has an elabo- 
rate method of controlling voucher locations, 
Each voucher received is given an identifica- 
tion number by the Receiving and Recording 
Unit and is recorded in a numerical register. 
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When vouchers are sent to another unit they 
are accompanied by a manifest. Each unit 
keeps a control register for the receipt and 
transmittal of the vouchers. This system 
was devised because vouchers pile up from 
time to time in various units, resulting in 
inquiries from vendors as to why payment i3 
being delayed. 

Total vouchers sent to the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, is quoted as 
342,669 of which approximately one-eighth 
were War Shipping Administration items. A 
count during the week ended November 20, 
1943, indicated 6,847 vouchers sent to the 
Treasury of which roughly one-fifth were War 
Shipping Administration vouchers. Ap. 
proximately 6,000 vouchers are being held in 
the Exception and Investigation Unit alone, 
the average turn-over being about 1 month, 

The Disbursements Section does not audit 
all the vouchers it receives. Certain types 
are merely examined for proper form and 
supports. Repair vouchers are audited in 
the field, lend-lease vouchers are audited by 
the New York district office, vouchers covering 
agents’ compensation and advances are 
audited by the port auditors, while freight 
and express vouchers will be postaudited by 
the General Accounting Office. 

As a whole the Disbursements Section also 

suffers from the lack of organization and 
good management. Its work is essentially 
auditing and should, therefore, be joined 
with that of other suits having audit func- 
tions. Simpler procedures that will permit 
less frequent and more expeditious handling 
of documents received must be devised. 
. Auditing and Financial Analysis Section: 
The Auditing and Financial Analysis Section 
is engaged in auditing agents’ corporate rec- 
ords at their place of business, and in pro- 
curing and analyzing agents’ financial state- 
ments which form the basis of compensation 
adjustments under General Order 12. 

There are 42 employees in this section dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Administrative office................-.. on 3 
Financial Analysis Branch....-.--..--.-.. 10 
Travel Audit Branch... .dcscsnccucaccss 10 


The Financial Analysis Branch, which 
spends most of its time on War Shipping 
Administration matter§, secures quarterly 
and annual statements from the agents and 
examines the computation by which com- 
pensation is adjusted. Agents have been ex- 
tremely lax in transmitting these statements. 
In view of the fact that substantial monetary 
amounts are involved, the failure of the 
Comptroller’s office to take the necessary 
steps to procure these statements is difficult 
to understand. 

The Financial Analysis Branch develops 
statistics on net worth and working capital 
for the Committee of Allocation in connec- 
tion with the allocation of additional ton- 
nage to agents. The committee has appat- 
ently made its allocations in the past with- 
out definite financial standards since a dozen 
or more of the agents now functioning do 
not meet the committee’s present invested- 
capital or working-capital requirements. 

The Travel Audit Branch, which devotes 
itself almost entirely to War Shipping Ad- 
ministration matters, conducts annual audits 
of agents’ corporate records. The purpose of 
these audits is to determine the propriety of 
general and administrative and selling ex- 
penses on which the agent has based his 
adjustment of compensation under General 
Order 12. The head of this branch could 
give no definite rules by which an expense 
could be considered allowable or unallowable. 
The expenses are compared to prior years 
figures, and reliance is placed on the judg- 
ment of the individual auditor. This, in ef- 
fect, allows the Auditing and Financia 
Analysis Section to decide policy matters. 
There is an unquestioned need for someone 
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with authority to decide the amount and 
type of expenses the agents will be permitted 
in adjusting their compensation. 

The Audit Control Branch, largely engaged 
in War Shipping Administration work, pre- 
pares auditing and accounting instructions 
and handles the clerical details in arranging 
for agents’ special bank accounts. This 
branch receives copies of the bank state- 
ments and examines them in order to make 
sure that the balances authorized are not 
exceeded. 

For the most part, the work of this section, 
primarily auditing, suffers from poor man- 
agement. Its coverage is important but its 
importance is too dependent on the judg- 
ment of individual auditors. Expenditure 
standards and an audit manual are badly 
needed. 

I shall be glad to amplify these remarks, at 
your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 





E. L. Kowwer. 


Among other things you will find this 
statement in that report: 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have not 
adequately been accounted for. 


The full report is worth careful read- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, one thing is abun- 
dantly clear. The manner in which this 
bill, if enacted into law, is administered 
is of the utmost importance. If the 
people’s money is to be properly pro- 
tected, there must be a complete change 
in the financial standards of the Mari- 
time Commission. The Commission is 
undergoing some reorganization. I hope 
that the essential change will be forth- 
coming. There is no member of the 
House, I am sure, who wants to see this 
ship “sales” bill become a ship “gift” 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Buanp], 
if he will be good enough to yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes to an- 
swer a question? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
gentleman referred to section 9 of the 
bill and the matter of adjustment. I 
think certainly in all fairness the gentle- 
man does not mean to contend that a 
shipowner who purchased a ship several 
years ago from the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and put his dollars on the line, 
should now be placed in an unfavorable 
position, competitively speaking, with a 
man who buys a ship today under this 
bill. I think in all fairness he is en- 
titled to an adjustment. May I say to 
the gentleman that the Committee of 
the House and the Committee of the 
Senate and the conferees worked very 
splendidly to try to arrive at an honest, 
equitable solution that would not penal- 
ize any of the interests. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Why does 
hot the gentleman from Michigan go 
back 5 or 10 years if he is going to pro- 
ceed on that basis? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Because 
this bill applies to ships that were built 
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during the war, to serve the war purpose, 
during the emergency. It has nothing 
to do with ships that were built prewar, 
but solely to the war built surplus fleet. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. For my part 
I can see no obligation insofar as this 
Congress is concerned to pay out $89,- 
000,000 on the strength of unauthorized 
statements made by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. The 
obligation as far as this Government is 
concerned is to preserve the Maritime 
fleet on the high seas and keep our flag 
flying. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man sees eye to eye with me in that re- 
spect. We both want a 100-percent mer- 
chant marine. I do not believe, however, 
that the suggested payment of $89,5090,- 
000 is necessary to that end. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
regardless of the bill or the conference 
report, it is necessary that we establish 
a definite policy, which is all important, 
and I understand it is the purpose of the 
ehairman of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to appoint a 
subcommittee to keep a constant check 
on the application of this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman and the chairman 
make that statement. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr Speaker, we 
all know that a bill of this kind, such a 
far-reaching organic act, is a very hard 
one to consider and in the legislative 
processes must go through various 
amendments, and compromises must be 
arrived at. Those of us who have fol- 
lowed this bill realize the extreme dif- 
ficulty the members of the committee 
have had. We congratulate them on 
the extraordinary work they have done 
in the great length of time they have 
been considering this bill, culminating 
in their bringing the bill out on the 
floor of the House. 

The bill before us is the result of the 
legislative processes of the Congress. 
Many compromises have been neces- 
sary.: There are some parts of the bill 
that I do not like myself, but the bill 
as a whole is a very good one. It puts 
on the statute books the organic act 
which is so important in the disposal of 
the vessels and in getting our merchant 
marine to work. I agree with an ob- 
servation made by a gentleman a few 
moments ago that the important thing 
is to get our merchant marine to work. 

This bill represents the best that can 
be done at the present time. AS we 
obtain experience, in the light of that 
experience the proper committees of the 
House and the Senate can consider it 
and both branches of the Congress can 
consider amendments to the bill. This 
is a very important bill. I means a lot 
to powerful and legitimate interests of 
our country and it means a lot to our 
Nation and to the future progress of our 
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Nation and the economic progress of 
our people. I hope the conference re- 
port will be agreed to. We can rest 
assured that after this bill becomes a 
law the committee of which the able 
gentleman from Virginia |Mr. BLanp] 
is chairman will continue to watch the 
situation closely. As conditions arise 
which warrant and justify amendments 
to the organic act that we are con- 
sidering now, the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries can 
and will consider and promptly act upon 
the necessary amendments. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
committee and all the members of the 
committee on the devoted work they have © 
done in considering and reporting out 
the bill and in following it in its various 
stages up to the present time. Bring- 
ing out a conference report is an ardu- 
ous task. Compromise is necessary. 
They have worked out a reasonable, fair 
bill, one that is the basis for action and 
as experience show the basis for future 
amendments if necessary, to make it 
work more effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the conference re- 
port will be agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. WEtcH}. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 1603, 
as reported by the conferees is the final 
result attained after hearings and con- 
sideration by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Pisheries extending 
over 2 years. The Maritime Commission 
sent no less than six ship-sales bills to 
Congress during this time, wavering from 
one extreme to the other. 

No bill of this kind can be perfect, but 
every effort has been made to make this 
bill equitable by fixing flexible prices. 
The success or failure of this bill, when 
enacted into law, will largely depend 
upon its administration, which is as it 
should be in legislation of this kind. 
Confidence must be given to administra- 
tive officials who carry the will of Con- 
gress into effect. I believe that the Mari- 
time Commission will have our confi- 
dence to do this. 

It is inevitable that in this type of 
legislation some inequalities will exist 
but if this develops, Congress can take 
necessary action at the proper time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand no provision has been made 
here for priority for veterans in the pur- 
chase of ships. Is that true? 

Mr. WELCH. No, I do not know that 
there is any priority for veterans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
very much troubled over that. Persons 
are contacting me about that. Some 
veterans or groups of veterans have ex- 
pressed interest in purchasing some of 
the surplus ships that should have a 
priority and these are given priorities 
under the bill. 

Mr. WELCH. I do not know that 
there is any priority for veterans with 
reference to the purchase of the class of 
ships provided for in this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
groups of veterans could purchase them, 
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of course. I suppose now it would be 
impossible to put an amendment in the 
conference report? 

Mr. WELCH. It would be impossible 
to amend the conference report at this 
time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
the veterans ought to have preference in 
purchasing them. 

Mr. WELCH. I do not see how they 
can give them preference. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks on this 
bill which is so important to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of our American 
merchant marine for many years to 
come. y 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report should be referred 
back to the House conferees with in- 
structions to confer with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House because 
the bill contains some tax-refund fea- 
tures which involve a great deal of 
money. In fact, it is possible that the 
tax refunds may reach as much as $100,- 
000,000. The bill also permits of tax- 
free moneys being held in account with 
interest to the depositor until taxes may 
have been lowered, with the possible 
resultant loss of millions of dollars in 
taxes to the Treasury. 

Section 9 of the bill provides that 
prices of vessels already purchased and 
delivered can be readjusted and the own- 
ers refunded the difference between the 
prices paid and the floor price of 31% 
to 50% percent of construction costs. 
These veSsels were chartered to the Gov- 
ernment at exorbitant hire rates during 
the war and these charter hire fees, in- 
volving millions of dollars, are to be re- 
tained. 

Section 8 provides that credit on trade- 
ins on hundreds of obsolete vessels which 
have been taken in on trade-ins involv- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars may 
be placed in tax-free deposit accounts. 
These accounts can be held tax-free and 
also drawn from later when taxes have 
been reduced, and we hope to lower taxes 
in the not too distant future if Congress 
will stop making needless appropriations. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ypield. 

Mr. BLAND. The tax refund and tax 
exemption provisions were in the 1936 
act, but I did not know that there are 
any such provisions in this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the last para- 
graph on page 17 of the report. I as- 
sume the gentleman has read the report. 

Mr. BLAND. Of course, I have. 

Mr. KNUTSOW. Of course—I say, I 
assume the gentleman has, because he 
is always alert in the performance of his 
duties. I congratulate the gentleman, 
but I nevertheless feel that this confer- 
ence report should be voted down. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 


Mr. WELCH. May TI call the attention 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
fact that the report of the conferees 
was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on February 6 of this year, ap- 
proximately 3 weeks ago. Up to this 
time, no complaints have been registered 
with members of the committee with ref- 
erence to the conference report. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I register a complaint 
now. 

Mr. WELCH. This is quite a late date. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The policy of the 
House Membership in referring matters 
of taxation to various committees of the 
House is a bad policy and is going to 
result in the break-down of our tax sys- 
tem. 

All legislation pertaining to taxes and 
refunds of taxes should be channeled 
through the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee just like all legislation pertaining to 
banking and currency should go to that 
great committee, and legislation pertain- 
ing to interstate and foreign commerce 
should go to that committee. That is 
what we have these committees for. 
But if you are going to disembowel the 
Ways and Means Committee by spread- 
ing its functions around among various 
committees of the House, you will soon 
have a hodgepodge tax structure that 
will fall down ultimately. 

This conference report should be re- 
jected and the conferees should: be in- 
structed to confer with the Ways and 
Means Committee so we could find out 
just how much is involved in the way of 
tax refunds. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. It is quite evident that 
this attempt to drag out this question 
and distribute it among other commit- 
tees is getting worse rather than better. 
We have seen it recently with regard to 
legislation having to do with Civil Serv- 
ice, and we have the same thing in other 
bills that were referred to other com- 
mittees not having proper jurisdiction. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is time the pro- 
cedure was reversed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes, or so much time as he may de- 
sire, to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Brapiey]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this conference report is a sin- 
cere effort on the part of the conferees 
of the House and of the Senate to select 
from the two bills, on which these two 
great bodies worked about a year and a 
half, the very best possible compromise 
we could arrive at, and to select the best 
parts of each of those bills. 

The conferees met in a very amiable 
spirit in trying to work out what we felt 
was the best basis to dispose of the sur- 
plus merchant fleet, and, as I said a while 
ago to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WiGcLESworTH] keeping in 
mind the paramount responsibility of 
this Congress to maintain the present 
dominant mechant marine of this United 
States and keep our flag floating on all 
the seas of this world. 
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The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Knutson] just referred to the question 
of taxation. Our responsibility in pre. 
paring this legislation was to set a price 
on these ships at which they could be 
sold to the American operators. In- 
cluded in the cost of anything is the 
question of taxes. I assure the gentle. 
man from Minnesota that nobody that 
I know of more fully appreciates the pre- ° 
rogatives of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee than do the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine. We do 
not want other people treading on our 
toes either. But this is the case of ap- 
plying a price to ships, including adjust- 
ments of price of ships previously pur- 
chased, that would enable them to be sold 
to the American public and maintain 
them on the high seas. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The bill clearly would 
lay down a new policy in the matter of 
tax adjustments. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon. The bill does 
not, except insofar as was found neces- 
sary to cope with an entirely new prob- 
lem. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
will read the last paragraph on page 17 
of his own report—I know the chairman 
has read it because he told me he had. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I have 
read it, too. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman 
will read that last paragraph: he will 
find it there, sticking out like a sore 
thumb. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. May I 
say this: We have had this bill under 
consideration for over 2 years. Why did 
not the Ways and Means Committee 
come to our committee and tell us if they 
wanted certain tax provisions put into 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We did not even 
know that the committee would attempt 
to usurp the functions of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HERTER. Is it not true that the 
tax provision now being discussed, set- 
ting up a tax during construction re- 
serve, was provided for in 1936? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It was 
provided for in the 1936 act, and we have 
not heard it questioned heretofore. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true that 
every time this question came up in our 
committee during the past 2 years any 
questions of fact were denied and re- 
ferred to as coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and we were not allowed to take into 
consideration the tax features of this 
bill? . 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
true insofar as we were able to do it. 
Now I wish to make one more observa- 
tion at this point. 

Mr. CHURCH. The statement ©? 
page 17 to which the gentleman from 
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Minnesota refers deals only with a law 
that was passed back in 1936. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The ques- 
tion of taxation was not raised in the 
conference at all. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
right. 

I wish to make one final observation. 
When we brought the original bill to the 
floor of the House this committee did not 
go before the Rules Committee and ask 
for a closed rule as seems to be the habit 
with the great Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It seems to me the gentleman’s 
observations might have been more 
timely when we discussed and passed the 
House version of the bill last October and 
which provisions the conferees accepted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker,,it has been 
said before here today that this prob- 
ably is not a perfect bill. Perfection, 
however, depends largely on the point of 
view. I doubt if another year’s work 
would produce a better bill. 

There is urgency in the situation if we 
are going to have an American merchant 
marine in the years ahead. I hope there- 
fore the conference report will be 
adopted. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. Hate). 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I am strong- 
ly in favor of the adoption of this con- 
ference report. It represents the con- 
summation of an enormous amount of 
effort and study over a period of come 18 
months. Practically every word in the 
bill has been debated and discussed and 
I am confident that the bill in its pres- 
ent form is as good, humanly speaking, 
as it can be made. It is not precisely 
the bill that I would write if I could write 
it all by myself, nor do I assume that 
anybody else, on or off the committee, 
would have written this identical bill. 
For example, the statutory sales price 
of tankers as fixed in section 3 of the 
bill at 8744 percent of the prewar do- 
mestic cost, is, in my opinion, too high 
to enable the sale of as many vessels of 
this type as we ought to sell. I think it 
will drive business interests into the pur- 
chase of tankers abroad, but this statu- 
tory sales price represents a compromise 
and there would be no sense in rejecting 
the conference report merely on this ac- 
count. In virtually every case I think 
that the conferees have shown great dis- 
crimination as between the respective 
provisions of the House and Senate bill 
and have adopted in the conference re- 
bort the better provisions. 

‘ I do not think that the objection raised 
4y the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] is well founded, nor do I think 
that the paragraph at the foot of page 
17, which occasions him so much con- 
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cern, has the meaning which he appears 
to imagine. The tax provisions occur in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Sec- 
tion 9 of the bill imposes no new taxes, 
but section 9-c does make provision as to 
the date when, for income-tax purposes, 
certain credits shall be deemed to have 
accrued. I scarcely think it necessary 
that a provision so obviously reasonable 
should necessitate the delay of referring 
the bill back to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

We have a great fleet of merchant ves- 
sels and we want to start getting rid of 
them now. I should hope for unanimity 
in the adoption of this conference report. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAns- 
FIELD] such time us he may desire. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I shall not go into the details 
and technicalities of the bill. The Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, as has been stated here several 
times, has been working on this bill off 
and on for about 2 years. 

The purpose of the bill is to get our 
surplus shipping into movement, into 
private hands, if possible. All ocean 
shipping during the war and up to this 
time has been under Government op- 
eration practically. We want now to 
dispose of these ships, place them in the 
hands of private parties so they can get 
into operation as soon as possible. It is 
very important that it be acted on with- 
out further delay because we have a large 
number of these ships. 

I shall not go into the details of ton- 
nage or anything like that, but, roughly 
speaking, we have about 3,000 what we 
might term surplus dry-cargo ships, and 
also between 400 and 450 tankers on 
hand. Sixty-two of these tankers are 
what is known as the slow type—the Lib- 
erty type—that were used during the war. 
They haul only about 75,000 barrels of 
gasoline in a full cargo, whereas all 
modern tankers haul practically double 
that amount at practically the same cost 
of operation. 

It is going to be a hard matter to dis- 
pose of these ships. They are not suited 
for peacetime operation. They were 
built almost exclusively for war use and 
they served a good purpose during the 
war, for they helped us win it; without 
them we never could have gained the 
war for that matter because it was fought 
overseas. 

After the First World War we had 
great difficulty along this same line. We 
had ships on hand. I went down with 
the Corps of Engineers and others below 
Quantico and saw where they burned 
175 wooden ships in one holocaust. They 
could not dispose of them, they could 
not sell them, they could not give them 
away. They just put them together, 
covered them with oil, set them on fire 
and the ships burned down to the water 
level. The adjoining landowners sued 
the men who were salvaging these ships 
in the Federal court over in Baltimore. 
The case was finally compromised and 
dismissed because the salvage company 
agreed with the adjoining landowners 
and paid their claims. 

The wreckage there covered some 35 
acres of water. It was a tremendous 
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thing. We do not want to have to go 
through things like that again. We 
want to get these ships into operation 
if we possibly can. Some of them never 
will be. Furthermore, we have to keep 
a large number of them in reserve. 
Down in my State they are parking 
about 500 ships for future use of the 
Navy and for future use or disposition 
as may be made of them hereafter. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. AsIunderstand the propo- 
sition, generally speaking it is to get 
these ships disposed of to private owners 
in order that they may be utilized in 
commerce on the seas? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MAY. In addition to that, there 
are a great many repairs, changes, or 
alterations to be made on many of them 
before they can be utilized and it will 
take some time to do that. That is an- 
other reason for expedition in this 
matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The 
gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentieman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not also the evi- 
dence that it will cost the Government 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per ship for the 
ships laid up? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That is 
the information we have, I may say to 
the gentleman. Where they are putting 
these ships down in my district the pri- 
vate ihterests there are spending $750,000 
to dredge the lake in which they are 
storing the ships. They are expecting 
to get that back, of course, in repairs. 
They have to keep the ships painted and 
in repair and it costs about $5,000 per 
year for each ship, they tell me. 

Our merchant marine has had a sad 
history in many respects, as, for ex- 
ample, a few years ago we only carried 
between 8 and 9 percent of our foreign 
commerce in American bottoms. Under 
the Merchant Act of 1936 we succeeded 
in raising that up to about 3344 percent 
and we hope to get it up to 50 percent if 
possible. Other maritime countries 
were carrying 50 percent of their foreign 
trade. England, Germany, Holland, and 
other European maritime countries did 
that before the war. Id: not know what 
they are doing aow of course. 

We hope that we may be able to keep 
the American flag on our merchant 
marine the world over and carry as much 
of our freight as is possible. 

The dry-cargo ships we have for sale 
consist almost entirely of what is known 
as the Liberty type. They are large, 
slow ships. They will carry 11,000 tons. 
They were well adapted for carrying 
large cargoes of trucks, bulldozers, and 
other heavy types of Army equipment. 
They served well the »urpose for which 
they were intended, but they are not 
suitable to compete for the postwar 
trade. The ship operators all know 
these things. They have shown a will- 
ingness to purchase the Victory and the 
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C types, which are much faster than the 
Liberty ships, but few, if any of them 
have shown any intention of buying the 
large, slow ships 

The conferees are limited to points in 
dispute betweer: the House and Senate 
bills. No objections have been heard to 
the conference agreement on those 
points. The objections we have heard 
apply to provisions in the original bill 
which were in it before it was acted 
upon, and approved by both House and 
Senate. Those questions are not now 
open for consideration. They have 
already been passed upon and approved 
in both bodies. 

All salable ships should be disposed of 
without further delay. The longer we 
delay, the greater wiil be our loss of 
trade. 

Mr. i; LAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HERTER! 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
when this bill was being considered by the 
committee, we had conflicts presented to 
the committee, not alone from the differ- 
ent members of the industry, the subsi- 
dized and the unsubsidized operators, but 
from four different Government depart- 
ments. The War Department had an in- 
terest in this bill. That Department, al- 
though many did not know it, operated a 
very large fleet of its own. The Navy 
Department had a direct interest in this 
bill because of the importance of the 
merchant marine to the future of our 
defense. 

The Maritime Commission submitted 
to us six drafts of bills, no two of which 
contained the same provisions. The 
State Department had very definite views 
as to what should be done in regard to 
selling ships to foreigners. 

Those conflicts were resolved by degree 
until this House in October passed a bill. 
The Senate in turn made a number of 
modifications in that bill. Then the con- 
ference committee, in my opinion, did an 
excellent piece of work. The conferees 
took the very best features of the Senate 
and House bills and 2vea though there 
may be some provisions in this bill that 
individuals can object to, considering the 
conflicts with which we started out, con- 
sidering the difficulties that had to be 
surmounted, this bill is an excellent piece 
of work, and I hope the conference report 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Members would or 
could read the various shipping reports 
and shipping news coming out from all 
over the world they would find out that 
Great Britain is not asleep. Norway is 
not asleep. Our competitors in foreign 
countries are not asleep. They are on 
the job to get ships and to get foreign 
trade and to build up foreign trade. If 
we want to pay our debts we must build 
up our foreign trade, too; and the only 
way we can do that is with American 
ships, American owned, and sailed by 
Americans. 

I read from the Shipping World— 
British—January 30: 

Statistics are becoming available which 
suggest the main pattern of British ship- 
building in the postwar years. There are 


some 180 oceangoing ships, of approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 tons gross, actually under 
construction, while orders for a further 106 
ships, totaling about 730,000 tons gross, 
await vacant berths. 


There is another statement to the ef- 
fect that British blocked sterling bal- 
ances held by Norway, Holland, and 
Greece, are expected to be paid off in 
large part by British services in rebuild- 
ing the merchant fleets of these coun- 
tries. Are we to repeat the great tragedy 
of 1920 when we were selling ships for 
$5 a ton, and later taking them back, 
getting nowhere—the time when our 
merchant marine was driven off the 
seas? Iam pleading for the promotion 
of trade. I am pleading for some meth- 
od of paying the taxes that Mr. Knut- 
son talks about. I am pleading for the 
promotion of commerce and, more than 
all, for a sufficient merchant marine for 
national security in time of emergency. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Virginia who is our 
able chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries for the 
fine hard work that he has done on the 
various bills on this subject of ship sales 
in the last 2 years. There has been a 
great deal said about differences in the 
committee. Some of these differences 
were brought about by the State Depart- 
ment, in one case by reason of the fact 
that it urged some preferences for for- 
eigners, in terms of sales. Our able 
chairman helped to resolve those differ- 
ences. Thank God we have a bill finally 
that does not favor foreigners and that 
will enable Americans to own and oper- 
ate these ships. I want to again com- 
mend the able chairman for his arduous 
work during the past 2 years in finally 
bringing this bill to passage today. 

Mr. BLAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken: and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 116, noes 14. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 233, nays 115, not voting 82, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—233 

Adams Barry Brown, Ga. 
Allen, Ill. Bates, Ky. Brown, Ohio 
Almond Beckworth Brumbaugh 
Anderson, Calif. Bell Bryson 
Andrews, Ala. Bender Buck 
Andrews, N.Y. Bennet,N.Y. Bulwinkle 
Angell Bishop Burch 
Arnold Blackney Burgin 
Auchincloss Bland Butler 

ey Bolton Camp 
Barrett, Pa. Bradley, Mich. Campbell 
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Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Church 
Clark 
Cochran 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N.Y. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cox 
Crosser 
D’Alesandro 


Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 


Elston 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 


Fallon 
Fenton . 
Flannagan 

y 


Fogart 
Folger 
Forand 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gardner 


Gossett 
Graham 
Granahan 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 

Hale 


Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Hall 


Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Hand 


Abernethy 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andr esen, 

August H. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Buffett 
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Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 


Havenner 

Hedrick 

Hendricks 

Herter. 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 

Hobbs 

Hoch 

Holifield 

Holmes, Wash. 

Hope 

Howell 

Ivac 

Jenkins 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 

Kearney 


. Kee 


Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, fl. 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King 


Kinzer 

Kirwan 

Kopplemann 

Kunkel 

LaFollette 
ne 


hzie 
McMillan, 8.C. 
McMillen, Il. 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mankin 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathews 
May 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Neely 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Ill. 


NAYS—115 


Fellows 

Gathings 

Geelan 

Gillie 

Goodwin 

Gore 

Granger 

Grant, Ind. 

Gwynne, Iowa 
n 


Hage 
Harless, Ariz. 
Healy 
Henry 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Horan 
Huber 
Hull 
Jackson 
Jennings 
Jensen 


O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Patman 
Patrick 
Peterson, Fla. 
Philbin 


Phillips 
Price, Fla. 


Torrens 

Towe 

Traynor 
‘Trimble 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J, 
Wood 


Woodhouse 
Woodruff 


Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 


Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 

Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Mich. 
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Stevenson Voorhis, Calif. Wickersham 
Stockman Vursell Wigglesworth 
Sumner, Ill. Wasielewski 
Taber White Worley 
Talle Whitten 
Thom Whittington 

NOT VOTING—82 
Arends Fisher Norton 
Baldwin,Md. Flood Peterson, Ga. 
Baldwin,N.¥,. Fulton * Pfeifer 
Barden Gifford Powell 
Beall Gillette Quinn, N. ¥. 
Bloom Green Randolph 
Boren Gwinn,N.Y. Reed, N.Y. 
Boykin Hart Riley 
Bradley, Pa. Hartley Rivers 
Brehm Hays Robertson, 
Buckley Hébert N. Dak 
Bunker Heffernan Robinson, Utah 
Byrne, N. Y. Heselton Schwabe, Mo 
Cannon, Fla. Holmes, Mass. Schwabe, Okla 
Cannon, Mo. Hook Sheridan 
Case,S.Dak. Jarman Slaughter 
Chapman Judd Somers, N. Y. 
Chenoweth Keefe Sumners, Tex 
Chiperfield Kerr Taylor 
Clippinger Landis Vinson 
Cole, Kans, Latham Vorys, Ohio 
Courtney Luce Walter 
Curley Lynch Weaver 
Daughton, Va. McConnell West 
Dawson McGlinchey Wilson 
Domengeaux McGregor Winter 
Feighan Morrison Zimmerman 
Fernandez Murray, Tenn. 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Mc- 
Gregor. 

Mr, Pfeifer with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Bunker with Mr. Heselton. 

Mr. Hook with Mr. Schwabe of Missouri. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr, Chiperfield. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Vorys 
of Ohio. 


Mr. Courtney with Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota. 


Mr. Boren with Mr. Chenoweth, 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Fulton, 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. Clippinger. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Gillette. 


Mr. Voornts of California, Mr. Mar- 
CANIONIO, Mrs. Dovuctas of California, 
Mr. OvuTLAND, Mr. De Lacy, Mr. ALLEN of 
Louisiana, Mr. Grime, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, and Mr. Mappen changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The coors were opened. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain material 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days to extend their remarks on the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

BUFFALO BILL DAM AND RESERVOIR 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
Unanimous consent for the immediate 
Consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
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136, changing the name of the Shoshone 
Dam and Reservoir to Buffalo Bill Dam 
and Reservoir in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Frederick Cody, better known 
as Buffalo Bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
on February 26, 1846, of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, the name 
of the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir in Park 
County, Wyo., is changed effective February 


26, 1946, to the “Buffalo Bill Dam and Reser- 
voir.” 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
February 26, is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of William S. Cody, 
better known throughout the West and 
throughout the world as Buffalo Bill. It 
seems fitting that we should commem- 
orate this day in a manner that will place 
this unique westerner in a firmer place 
in our minds and memories. Such is the 
very purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 
136, which has just passed the House by 
unanimous consent. This measure was 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Rosertson, whose home is at Cody, Wyo., 
and who himself was a lifelong friend of 
William F, Cody. It is because of that 
friendship and the feeling which I know 
to exist among the people of Wyoming 
that I was glad to report favorable action 
on the part of the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation in its unan- 
imously reporting this measure favor- 
ably, which the committee did on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

As a boy I never lost an opportunity to 
see Buffalo Bill, and I regarded his ex- 
hibitions and feats of showmanship as 
surpassing anything of similar character 
in the world at that time. Of course, I 
thrilled in reading his exploits by which 
he earned the title “Buffalo Bill,” and I 
recognized the value of his services in 
helping to build railroads across the 
western country and thus bringing civ- 
ilization in the wake of the iron horse. 
I have always contended that the sober 
truth regarding these great western 
characters was more thrilling than the 
dime-novel literature which has crowded 
our newsstands and book stalls for lo 
these many years. Well, I am told that 
Buffalo Bill did more than astonish and 
startle the world by feats of marksman- 
ship and horsemanship, and that he was 
a real builder in his chosen part of the 
West, that he had much to do in promot- 
ing irrigation and reclamation, and, 
from that standpoint, it was appropriate 
that his name should be attached to one 
of the great reclamation structures. 

As to the propriety of names given to 
engineering structures, I do know that 
there is a difference of opinion. There 
are some who say that dams, roads, 
bridges, and the like, should be named 
after eminent engineers or public offi- 
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cials. Others say that geographic names 
or names with local meaning, but which 
are impersonal, should be used. For my 
own part, I think that depends upon cir- 
cumstances, and I think it is well to 
apply the name of a great personage to 
a work to which his efforts have contrib- 
uted to a major degree. I think always 
the attitude and feeling of the people in 
the community should be given first con- 
sideration. If I may judge from the evi- 
dence heard, it is the desire of Wyoming 
that this engineering work should be 
named after the great man who gave his 
name to the nearby city, and which com- 
munity he did so much to bring to full 
development. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4652) to 
provide credit for past service to substi- 
tute employees of the postal service when 
appointed to regular positions; to extend 
annual and sick leave benefits to war 
service indefinite substitute employees; 
to fix the rate of compensation for tem- 
porary substitute rural carriers serving 
in the place of regular carriers in the 
armed forces; and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 22, after “promotions” insert 
“: Provided further, That upon appointment 
of a substitute employee to a regular position 
he shall not be placed in or promoted to a 
grade higher than the grade to which he 
would have progressed, including benefits au- 
thorized by section 23 of Public Law 134, ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, had his original appoint- 
ment been to a regular position of grade 1: 
And provided further, That employees shall 
not be allowed credit for service performed 
under temporary or war-service appointments 
except when such service is continuous to the 
date of appointment as a classified substitute 
or regular employee.” 

Page 2, after line 22, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Employees who have been sepa- 
rated or shall hereafter be separated from the 
field service of the Post Office Department for 
military duty shall be given credit under the 
provisions of section 1 of this act for the 
periods or terms of substitute service imme- 
diately preceding their entry into military 
service and pro rata credit shall be given for 
the time engaged in military service. Em- 
ployees who are reinstated to positions in the 
field service of the Post Office Department 
may be given credit for the periods or terms 
of continuous substitute and regular service 
immediately preceding their separation, but 
they shall not be placed in a grade higher 
than the grade to which they would have 
progressed in continuous service.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “2” and insert “3.” 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “3” and insert “4.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out “4” and insert “5.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 


House Resolution 530 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) 
to amend the National Housing Act by adding 
thereto a new title relating to the speculation 
and excessive profits in the sale of housing, 
and to insure the availability of real estate 
for housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 day, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later I 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, before I say anything 
about the rule, I wish to answer the gen- 
tleman from Ohio who charged on the 
floor that this is a political bill. If aid- 
ing the war veterans and the masses to 
obtain homes is political, then, of course, 
it is political, but otherwise it is non- 
political. 

This rule provides for spending the 
entire day in general debate. Tomorrow 
the bill will be considered under the 
5-minute rule, with ample opportunity 
being afforded to every Member to offer 
amendments and express his views. 

Personally, I think that if ever there 
was a need for legislation there is ex- 
treme need for this legislation at the 
present time. You all know of the short- 
age of housing, of the conditions that 
unfortunately exist, so it is not necessary 
for me to explain the need. You all 
agree that something must be done. Un- 
der this bill houses can be and will be 
built. 

I am not going to detain the House 
any longer than absolutely necessary, 
but I must state that the delay in grant- 
ing the rule was due to the fact that 
some members of the Committee on 
Rules feared that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency might offer 
amendments with which some of the 
members did not agree. 

Members of the Comnuittee on Bank- 
ing and Currency who appeared before 
the Committee on Rules indicated that 
virtually all members of the committee 
are in favor of the principle of the bill. 
The members of the Committee on Rules 
are in favor of the principle of the bill. 
But there was some apprehension, as I 
have stated, that certain provisions 
which already had been stricken from 
the bill would be offered as committee 
amendments. The Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has agreed, however, 
not to offer amendments either to place 
ceiling prices on old homes or to author- 
ize $600,000,000 for housing subsidies. 
Whether such amendments will be of- 
fered by any other Member of the House, 
but not as a committee amendment, I 
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do not know and have no way of know- 
ing. Under the rule, any Member has 
the right to offer any amendment which 
he believes will strengthen the bill. I 
have no doubt but that amendments will 
be offered which would weaken the bill. 
I hope no weakening amendments will 
prevail. We need in this bill all the 
strength we can give it if the urgent 
problems of building homes for the 
American people are going to be solved. 
I myself believe, Mr. Speaker, that it may 
be well if an amendment is offered to 
place ceilings on the resale of old homes, 
but not on the original sale. In other 
words, if you own a home and you want 
to sell it legitimately, you would not be 
restricted as to the price; but if the pur- 
chaser buys it for the purpose of resale, 
in the role of a speculative dealer, then 
there should be a ceiling on the resale 
price; otherwise, speculators may take 
advantage of the situation and instead 
of helping the housing program may 
hurt it. 

I feel and am fully satisfied that the 
Administrator will see to it that houses 
will be built, and in a short time, I be- 
lieve, relief will be forthcoming. The 
gentleman who has been appointed for 
that important position by the President, 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt, is an extraordinary 
man, a man with real ability, a man who 
is not wasting time. Already within a 
short space of time he has made tremen- 
dous progress. He has constructive 
ability, and from what I learn from him 
and others I know he has a plan that will 
work. He aims to bring about the plac- 
ing of a ceiling on all materials that go 
into home construction to eliminate the 
shortage. If I am not mistaken, he has 
also found the solution of the problem of 
additional labor to aid in the construc- 
tion of homes through his agreements 
with the building crafts to take on need- 
ed apprentices. He has already taken 
that up with the organizations so that 
they will permit additional membership 
in the various crafts, and thus obtain 
from two to three hundred thousand ad- 
ditional men in the home construction 
program. 

I fully appreciate from what has been 
said, from what I have read and what 1 
have heard, that there is a shortage of 
lumber. There has long been a shortage 
of lumber. I think Mr. Wyatt is making 
progress in bringing about increased 
production of tumber. That is a step in 
the right direction. However, he also 
feels that many of these homes can be 
built out of brick. I know from my own 
knowledge that brick homes can be built 
at a very small increase over what it 
costs to build homes of lumber. Just 
this morning I have talked with the peo- 
ple who feel they can aid in construction, 
if they will have an opportunity to start 
immediately, to produce additional 
quantities of aluminum. I have been 
furnished by an outstanding organiza- 
tion a circular which shows that they 
feel they can aid in building at least two 
or three hundred thousand homes within 
a year, with the material they can pro- 
duce, without any increase in price. 

As to the ceiling on new homes, it is 
absolutely necessary. Personally, some 
of my very close friends are interested in 
the construction of these homes, and 
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they have built quite a few and con- 
tracted for some, and they think it is 
wrong that I should be in favor of plac- 
ing ceilings on the new homes. But I 
feel that the interest of the war veterans, 
and of the thousands upon thousands of 
people in the country who are seeking 
homes, is greater than profit for a few 
men here and there, even though they 
are personal friends. 

In that connection I regret that the 
real-estate organizations and the build. 
ers’ organizations have sent out circulars 
protesting against this bill. Again, I do 
not blame them for wanting to make all 
the money they can, and they are op- 
posed to ceilings, but it is high time that 
they too should take an interest in the 
welfare of our Nation and should realize 
and recognize that the boys who served 
us across the seas are homeless and are 
entitled to consideration at our hands. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would this ceiling 
apply to the building of new farm 
homes—homes out in the country? 

Mr. SABATH. I think it should be 
applied everywhere on new homes, be- 
cause even on the farms the contractors 
out in the country are not in business to 
lose money. Personally, in view of con- 
ditions, I think we should all give a little 
and not seek too much. I have no objec- 
tion to contractors and real-estate oper- 
ators making a decent profit. I believe 
in it. But I am against unreasonable 
and unfair profits, especially at this time 
when thousands upon thousands of serv- 
icemen and their families and of other 
worthy American citizens are without 
shelter. 

I also know there has been and is a 
great demand on the part of gentlemen 
who own a great many apartment build- 
ings in various cities, asking that we re- 
move the ceilings on rents. I know some 
of those people who have acquired many 
of those large apartment buildings at 
very low prices during the bad years, and 
I asked them, “Is not your income at 
least 10 or 12 percent on your invest- 
ment?” They say, “But what did the 
building originally cost?” I said, “But 
you did not pay that. You paid only 
10 or 12 or 15 percent for that building, 
and therefore your request that we re- 
move the ceilings on rents is manifestly 
unfair.” I am of the opinion that the 
program provided for in this bill is sound 
and must be carried out if we are to be 
honest with our servicemen and with the 
thousands of homeless families in this 
country. 

Before our committee there was no op- 
position to the bill or the rule when mat- 
ters were finally explained. I, therefore. 
hope there will be no opposition on the 
floor. There may be some contest on 
those two questions. 

One other question may arise but 
again I feel that perhaps we should pro- 
vide adjustment upon buildings that 
have been started and are in course of 
construction, that in such case allowance 
should be made as to costs, because it iS 
not our intention that anyone lose money 
when in good faith he started to relieve 
the housing shortage. With that 
amendment and perhaps with the 
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amendment placing 4 ceiling on the re- 
sale of old homes I think we will have a 
splendid bill, one in the right direction. 
It will be in efficient hands. I do not 
know of any man with whom I ever had 
any dealings ir. whom I have greater con- 
fidence than the former mayor of the 
great city of Louisville, Mr. Wyatt, who 
I think is exceptionally well-fitted for 
this critically important task and will 
render great service to the country and 
expedite the construction of homes. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time and yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Thursday, February 
28, following the legislative business of 
the day and special orders heretofore 
entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, our 
chairman has stated in a general way 
what this is all about, and I think the 
speech he made should surely secure 
some housing for Chicago. 

Mr. SABATH. How about Detroit? 

Mr. MICHENER. An analysis of the 
Patman bill makes it clear that it con- 
templates three objectives. 

Section 1 declares a policy of the Gov- 
ernment to the end that adequate hous- 
ing for our people may be available at 
the earliest possible moment. No fault 
can be found with this objective. There 
is a distressing shortage of housing in 
every State, city, and community 
throughout the country. Apparently 
this fact is recognized by all and, by the 
same token, the entire Congress is 
anxious to overcome this scarcity just 
as soon as it is practicably and humanly 
Possible. At least that is the way I feel 
about it, and I am sure I speak for a 
vast majority of my constituents. 

If we are all in favor of providing ade- 
quate housing, then it is just a question 
as to the best method to bring this about. 
Here is where the rub comes. Should 
the job be undertaken under minute 
Government regulations and controls af- 
fecting materials, prices, ceilings, con- 
struction work, and all the rest, or should 
the Government keep hands off, lift all 
ceilings, remove all controls, and attempt 
the policy of “Business as usual,” so far 
aS Meeting the housing demands are 
concerned? 

Naturally those who want to regiment 
and control all activities of the people 
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feel that here is a good place to practice 
their philosophy. On the other hand, 
that group, which feels that all controls 
should be lifted, shouts that here is the 
place and now is the time to make a 
beginning. 

My study and experience have taught 
me that neither of these groups should 
prevail. Only such controls and regu- 
lations should be continued as are ab- 
solutely necessary, and these for a lim- 
ited period only. I am not yet convinced 
that subsidies are wise in this instance. 
Nevertheless, I am approaching the 
whole field with an open mind and be- 
lieve that should be the attitude of all 
of us, until full explanations are made, 
cause shown, and adequate reasons given 
by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Subsection (a) of section 2 of the bill 
creates still another Government bu- 
reau, which will be headed by a Direc- 
tor, who will receive $12,000 per annum. 
This Director is authorized to appoint 
such employees as he deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. He 
is not limited at all as to the size of the 
bureau or the number of employees. He 
is given very unusual and extensive 
authority. He is made a virtual czar in 
the house-building field. 

Beginning with subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2, 14 pages of the bill are devoted 
to outlining specific powers, authority, 
and control to the Directcr who, it is 
fair to presume, will be Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt. Some may call him an expediter 
but the Patman bill calls him the 
Director. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read the last 14 
pages of the bill very carefully and I 
think a lot of time and a lot of words 
have been wasted. In all this language 
there is not a single instance of a limita- 
tion being placed on the Director’s power. 
In fact, an attempt is made to be sure 
and see to it that the Director has ample 
and all-inclusive authority. The read- 
ing of these pages is conclusive proof of 
the fact that another bureau is to take 
hold, in determined fashion, of the build- 
ing industry of the entire country; that 
is, the materials used in construction, 
the time and manner of use, the cost, 
the sale price, the profits, the losses, and 
all the rest. The whole building indus- 
try is to be made completely subservient 
to the discretion of the Director. 

Now I think you all recognize that I 
believe in writing as short laws as possi- 
ble, in as plain language as possible, and 
with as little doubt as to the meaning of 
the law as possible. So many words, 
sentences, paragraphs, and pages make 
for confusion and provide opportunity 
for misunderstanding the intent of the 
Congress. Therefore, this bill might be 
shortened up by having subsection (b) 
read as follows: 

The Director shall formulate and develop 
a@ comprehensive national program to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this title, all laws of 
the land to the contrary notwithstanding. 


I want to impress upon you that this 
Director is given dictatorial power just 
that broad. Do we want todothat? Will 
such surrender of power to any individual 
be good, wholesome legislation? I doubt 
it. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there is 
any opposition to this rule. I voted to 
bring the matter before the House where 
the Members may consider the Patman 
bill, which has committee approval, and 
make such changes as they feel desirable. 
I am advised that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] the ranking 
minority member on the committee, will 
shortly discuss a substitute which he will 
offer on tomorrow for the Patman bill. 
That substitute will be printed in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD so that we may all 
read it before we must vote on it tomor- 
row. There has been some criticism be- 
cause, as we are advised, the Banking 
and Currency Committee expects to offer 
an amendment to the bill providing $600,- 
000,000 as a preliminary subsidy, to- 
gether with ceiling prices on old and new 
housing construction. May I say that 
the Rules Committee tried to ascertain 
the facts from the Banking and Currency 
Committee regarding such proposals. In- 
deed, I asked that if such amendments 
were to be offered they be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD last week so that 
the rest of us might not be taken by sur- 
prise and be unprepared to act intelligent- 
ly on such amendments. As yet the com- 
mittee has kept its own counsel and we 
do not know what committee amend- 
ments will be offered. 

For my part, I am not going to vote 
for a bill containing surprise amendments 
that I do not understand and about the 
effect of which Iam not advised. It seems 
but reasonable that the House should take 
this same position. If any new matter, 
on which no hearings have been held and 
about which adequate information is not 
available, is included in the bill, then it 
should be recommitted and sent back to 
the committee for proper hearings where 
all interested groups and individuals may 
be permitted to express their views. 
Building houses is not the vocation of 
Members of Congress. We are certainly 
laymen in that field and need all possible 
information before making the blueprints 
which must be followed to get the houses. 

I note that my time is exhausted and 
possibly I will be able to complete my re- 
marks later in the discussion. 


The SPEAKER protempore. Thetime 
of the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
consider this bill H. R. 4761, one of the 
most important measures which will 
come before the Congress during the 
present session. In my opinion, it is a 
bill to which we should give careful study 
and attention, not alone for what is con- 
tained in this particular measure, but 
also for what is contained in the substi- 
tute which will be offered therefor, and 
because of what will be contained in 
various amendments that I understand 
will be offered by members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to the orig- 
inal measure in behalf of the adminis- 
tration. 

Everyone wants housing, not only for 
the veterans—and I think we all agree 
they are entitled to priority and pref- 
erence—but for all good American citi- 
zens who need homes. Homes have been 
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@ growing need here in America for the 
past decade or more, and ever since VE- 
day our people have been promised by the 
administration that something would be 
done about the housing situation. 

This bill, and the proposed amend- 
ments thereto, is seemingly the adminis- 
tration’s solution to the pressing hous- 
ing problem that confronts us. How- 
ever, the administration, instead of do- 
ing first things first, instead of getting 
greater production of the building ma- 
terials that are needed, instead of elimi- 
nating some of the bottlenecks that 
have existed as the result of the ineffec- 
tiveness of its operation of the Govern- 
ment, is coming here to the Congress 
with a suggested legislative program of 
piling another new bureaucratic agency, 
with great and broad dictatorial powers, 
on top of all of the other existing bureau- 
cratic agencies, which already have and 
exercise the same dictatorial powers— 
some of them for many, many months 
and years past—and yet have completely 
and miserably failed to solve the housing 
problem. 

It is a very fundamental question we 
have before us today—whether the addi- 
tion of this proposed new bureaucratic 
agency to the already top-heavy struc- 
ture of Federal Government will in any 
way actually bring relief to those we 
desire to help? If we enact this legis- 
lation as presented, we are again grant- 
ing dictatorial powers to one individual— 
not to the President of the United States, 
who has the responsibility under the 
Constitution, or to any other elective of- 
ficial responsible t« the people, to ad- 
minister our laws, but, rather, to an 
agent of the Congress, a new individual 
Official, an expediter or administrator, 
or whatever they cail him, who will have 
all the power in the world to do almost 
anything he wants or desires to do as 
far as housing is concerned. It is a 
grave question whether we want to give 
to any individual the great, broad, and 
dictatorial powers contained in this bill, 
or whether that responsibility should 
be placed, if it is necessary at all—and 
I seriously question that it is—in the 
the hands of the President of the United 
States or some other constitutional of- 
ficer responsible to the people. 

We talk a great deal, as we go about 
the country or see our constituents, as 
to how we are against bureaucratic con- 
trol of government, how we are against 
waste and extravagance, and the crea- 
tion of new jobs, and yet here we are 
discussing again the creation of a new 
governmental agency, and the granting 
of new dictatorial powers, and, on top 
of it all, through amendment, the voting 
of some $600,000,000 as a subsidy in- 
stead of following the ordinary and hon- 
est method of permitting price ceilings 
to be realistic, and thus making it pos- 
sible for private industry to furnish the 
building materials and the homes we 
need. 

Can anyone wonder why we have 
shortages of building materials? Why, 
for months now, house flooring—fin- 
ished tongue-and-groove flooring—has 
been selling at a lower ceiling price, as 
fixed by OPA, than the ceiling price on 
the rough lumber from which such 
flooring is manufactured. The same 
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situation has existed in house siding. 
Yet we stand around and wonder why 
we do not have flooring with which to 
build needed homes; why we do not have 
siding to cover the walls of such homes 
and to keep out the weather. The same 
thing is true all along the line. It is 
both an example and result of ineffec- 
tive administration. The other day I 
talked to Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration officials who told me it is prac- 
tically impossible to find or purchase 
almost anything in the nature of wood- 
working machinery. Why? Simply be- 
cause the price ceilings fixed by OPA on 
woodworking machinery have been so 
low that no one is manufacturing much 
of it. Go out and try to buy machinery 
or equipment to make cement blocks, so 
essential to the construction of homes. 
It is almost impossible to find such ma- 
chinery. Only a few companies are 
making it. There is a great backlog of 
orders—and back orders are not pro- 
duction machines and do not help to 
solve the housing problem. 

Legislation alone will not build a single 
home. What builds homes are workmen 
and available materials, and we better 
look at this thing realistically. 

I want to suggest to all of you—be- 
cause it is of the utmost importance— 
that we scan this legislation carefully; 
that we study every amendment pre- 
sented to this measure; and thought- 
fully listen to the debate, because by what 
we do here we will probably fix the fu- 
ture of America, and decide the kind of 
@ country we are to live in for many 

Wisconsin. 


years to come. 

Mr. SMITH of Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman believe this bill will result in 
the erection of even one new home? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know, 
but I am certain of one thing: It will 
not result in any increase in construc- 
tion of homes unless many other things 
are done or changed first. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SuirH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I think all of us have fervently hoped 
ever since VJ-day that we had reached 
the point where we would begin to do 
away with bureaucratic control over the 
lives and the businesses of our private 
citizens. I regret the necessity, if there 
is a necessity, of here setting up another 
bureau that will exercise those functions 
which we thought when we were passing 
laws were to be exercised only in the war- 
time emergency when the guns were 
being fired. 

I do not know whether this bill ought 
to be enacted or not, but I do want to 
say to the House that I think we ought 
to consider very carefully before we vote 
for it. In the first place, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency came before 
our committee, the Committee on Rules, 
with this bill, and it developed at the first 
hearing that while this was what was 
offered for a rule it was in contempla- 
tion that there would be an executive 
meeting of the committee when some 
other things would be brought out, and 
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apparently the committee could not give 
us assurance as to what they would con- 
tain. I understood there would be an 
amendment to fix prices on existing 
housing, that there would probably be 
something about a large subsidy to be 
granted to people for building houses, 
I know the Committee on Banking and 
Currency are trying to deal with a situa- 
tion that they think needs to be dealt 
with; but you can pass all the laws you 
choose, you can put all the restrictions 
on human beings you choose, but you 
cannot build a house without some 
planks and some nails. That is exactly 
what we need. What we need is pro- 
duction of building materials. 

This thing of writing a lot of words 
in a bill and saying an American citizen 
cannot do this or he cannot do that or 
cannot do the other just is not going to 
build you a house. I feel that these re- 
strictions are not only not going to add 
any houses but they are going to keep 
people from building houses. I have 
been more or less of a jack-leg business- 
man all my life. If I wanted to build a 
house—and I have built some—today, 
and I looked at this bill and ‘saw that 
after I got done building that house I 
could not sell it to anybody, I could not 
rent it to anybody, and I could not do 
anything with it until I came here to 
Washington and got the consent of some 
bureaucrat who might have been a soda 
water jerker before he began pricing 
houses, I just would not build a house. 
Frankly, I would not build a house un- 
der this bill if it is passed. Lots of peo- 
ple may not agree with me. Other 
builders may build their houses, I will 
not say they will not. I can only give 
you my own reaction to this proposition. 

Let us take the provisions of this bill 
about what the Director may do. The 
Director is authorized to require any per- 
son who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, or 
offers to sell, rent, or buy any housing 
accommodations to furnish information 
under oath, to make him keep records 
and make reports, and do this and do 
that and do the other. 

All right; we have the OPA and in the 
OPA they have a rent control, and you 
cannot rent anything today unless you 
have the authority of the OPA. Now 
they are going to set up another OPA un- 
der this bill under a different agency, and 
that OPA is going to compete with the 
existing OPA in requiring you to file 
answers to questions for information on 
fixing rents, and so forth. I do not know 
why the committee wants that in the bill. 
Here is another thing I believe we 
ought to think about. I hope I will not 
be considered as making too much of an 
assault on this bill because I realize the 
dangers of inflation. I want to see 
something done about it, but I do not 
want to do something that is going to do 
more harm than good. Consider the ex- 
isting real estate situation. Inflation 
in existing real estate, housing, and 
buildings is getting out of hand. I realize 
this. I see it every day in my home city. 
I do not know what the answer is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Idonot know 
what the answer is. I do not believe this 
pill is the answer. I am afraid I do 
not so believe. Although I believe I 
would come nearer to voting for the pro- 
posed amendment to fix the first sale of 
existing real estate as the maximum 
price than I would to vote for this thing 
about new houses. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. May I point out the 
situation to the gentleman with refer- 
ence to the returning millions of sol- 
diers? There is a greater housing short- 
age now so far as they are concerned 
than there was during the war, that is, 
under the free market as we have it at 
the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know what 
the gentleman is talking about. I know 
there is a housing shortage. Everybody 
knows that. The question is, What is 
the answer? 

Mr. BARRY. But is it not true that in 
the free market we have-at the present 
time the prices of the houses are way 
out of line to the great majority of re- 
turning veterans, that is, regarding both 
new and old houses? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe the 
prices that are being charged returning 
veterans for real estate in the present 
markets is a crime which is being per- 
petrated on them. Returning veterans 
are now paying from 3343 to 50 percent 
more than the property is worth. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield for a question at 
this point, may I ask him, Does not this 
bill provide that the initial sale of the 
real estate will assess the top valuation 
at which the property can be sold? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. 

Mr. PATRICK. Is not that the way 
this bill sets that up? 
ar BARRY. No; that is nct in this 
Mu, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No. After 
the property has once been sold, that is, 
new property, then that is the ceiling 
price, but the new OPA is going to fix 
the ceiling price before you can sell the 
property. My theory is that any builder 
who has any responsibility or who is 
risking anything of his own is not going 
to take a chance to build houses to sell 
when he knows he cannot sell them until 
re tells him what the price is going 
0 De, 

You have in this bill this further fea- 
ture which I am afraid of. This fixes the 
price, not only on houses to be built here- 
after, but on houses now under construc- 
tion. Suppose a man is building 50 
houses and they are in a stage of con- 
struction between the roof and the cellar 
as of today. Suppose tomorrow we 
passed this bill. He cannot turn a wheel 
on selling those houses which he has 
already put his money into when we 
come along and pass this ex post facto 
law and proceed to fix the price that he 
can sell the property for, on a proposition 
Where the builder has already committed 
himself and has obligated himself before 


I yield to the 
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this bill has been passed. Now, I say 
what I have said with apologies because 
I realize the dangers that these gentle- 
men are trying to avert, and it is a real 
danger. I do believe we ought to ex- 
amine this thing very carefully before 
we go this far. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewcman from 
Illinois [Miss SuMNER}. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bill before you does not give the 
Administration any more power- than it 
already has except that the bill enables 
the Administration to put price ceilings 
on houses. As most of you already know 
from reliable people in your own com- 
munity and from everybody in the hous- 
ing industry who can manage to wire or 
get down here, price ceilings are going 
to discourage the building of houses. The 
building industry is literally up in arms 
against the communistic Patman-Wyatt 
housing program of which this bill is a 
part and the rest of which will probably 
be put on either by amendments or other- 
wise unless you, the Congress, resist it. 

There is plenty of reason to suspect 
that the main people pushing this pro- 
gram:are doing so in an effort to per- 
petuate and extend over the housing in- 
dustry and home owners and home seek- 
ers the communistic OPA wartime con- 
trols. Also it is motivated, I suspect, 
by those political favorites, including the 
CIO, and such people as Kaiser, who see 
in this Wyatt-Patman housing program 
a chance for a bonanza, to go into the 
business of mass production of houses 
made out of aluminum and cther weird 
materials. The favorites will have the 
assistance of all the precious money the 
veterans have been able to save with 
which to buy them, and Government 
assistance in the way of subsidies, free 
Government factories, free distribution, 
and even free markets. You begin to see 
what is behind all this fanfare about a 
housing program when you talk person- 
ally with the producers of strategic 
materials, materials without which you 
cannot build houses. 

For months past, at the very time that 
Mr. Bowles and other officials were be- 
fore the Senate and House committees 
pushing up this matter, trying to gener- 
ate enthusiasm for some such program 
as the Wyatt-Patman housing program, 
the OPA was deliberately and malicious- 
ly preventing the production of houses 
through preventing the production of the 
very strategic materials which you must 
have to build houses. Lumber, brick, 
tile, clay products, soil pipe, windows, et 
cetera, et cetera. These producers were 
absolutely denied and delayed the neces- 
sary increases sufficient to cover their 
increased cost and increased wages, much 
less profits, until many of them were 
completely and absolutely driven out of 
business. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
now. Later, if you please. 

Read the press releases and the hear- 
ings on the bill, and see how artful the 
Officials have been in trying to sell the 
committee on a continuation of OPA 


No; not 
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controls and the extension of price ceil- 
ings as a means of getting houses built. 
They have tried to instill into your 
minds the idea that unless private in- 
dustry can do the job, then the Gov- 
ernment will have to step in and do it, or 
at least subsidize it. All the time they 
were the ones who were preventing pri- 
vate industry doing the job. They keep 
holding before your eyes the possibility 
that we could get mass production of 
houses in no time, made of aluminum, if 
only the Government would pay the ex- 
pense of it. 

It is downright wrong. It is wrong 
for politicians and Government officials 
to use their powers thus to force veterans 
to buy these glorified garbage cans to 
live in. Veterans want and deserve the 
right to have the good kind of houses 
that other people live in and which the 
OPA is preventing them getting. But 
the communistic Patman-Wyatt hous- 
ing program which they are going to use 
every effort to put over on you will 
enable these political profiteers to get 
free factories, billions of dollars in sub- 
sidies ranging it is said from $609,000,- 
000—you will have to pay $4,000.000,900 
at least before you are finished with it— 
free markets, guaranteed price control 
on existing industry, guaranteed insur- 
ance for what they want to do in the way 
of experiment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Not now. 

The bureaucrats assure you, and OPA 
assures you, and Bowles assured us that 
they are and have been doing everything 
in their power to release every restric- 
tion on housing construction; but OPA 
still sits on its policy that prevents re- 
conversion, as stubbornly as a hen trying 
to hatch a glass egg. The only OPA 
restriction they have lifted as far as I 
know is Bottleneck Bowles. He is lifted 
up to be the Economic Stabilizer, but 
OPA is still the economic “staller.” 

Theoretically, price contro] should be 
useful as a brake to slow down inflation- 
ary price increases; instead it is used to 
break the industry that would produce 
the producticn that would cure the in- 
flation in price. The big red letters OPA 
mean only Opposition to Producing Any- 
thing. OPA discourages production in 
everything except inflationary subsidies, 
shortages, exorbitant black market 
prices, and dishonesty. Industry loathes 
and dreads subsidies; and, as the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BurrettT] has 
pointed out, they did not get an hour of 
chance before the committee to protest 
against subsidies. Men in the hcusing 
industry know that if OPA can maneuver 
them into a position where they will have 
subsidies, subsidies will mean all the dif- 
ference between a profit and bankruptcy, 
and they will be completely enslaved by 
Government, as businessmen in Nazi 
Germany were enslaved. 

Because of its price-control provisions 
this bill is certain to discourage housing. 
OPA has no right to claim any credit 
whatever for the building of 50,000 air- 
planes during the war. Mr. Patterson, 
of the War Department, successfully re- 
sisted the vigorous effort of OPA to move 
in on war production and put its clammy 
hands on the throat of war production. 
Instead, thanks to the admirable cfforts 
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of the War Department’s Mr. Patterson, 
industry was given whatever money it 
asked to do the job limited only by re- 
negotiation of contracts and the excess- 
profits taxes. The experience with air- 
planes shows that if you will only give 
industry a fighting chance they will give 
you the volume of houses you want and 
at a decreasing cost. After the first 
period in which prices go up you can get 
plenty of housing at decreasing cost if 
only you have the courage and stand up 
and defeat the Patman-Wyatt housing 
program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ketiey]. 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, sharp condemnation has been 
voiced by Albert J. Fitzgerald, general 
president of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, UE- 
CIO, of C. E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Co., “for giving misin- 
formation concerning wages paid Gen- 
eral Electric employees to President Tru- 
man and the public yesterday in an ef- 
fort to force a change in the adminis- 
tration’s present price policy.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated that the General 
Electric president recently “presented 
inaccurate information concerning wages 
paid 200,000 electrical workers now on 
strike against GE, Westinghouse, and 
General Motors, electrical division, for 
$2-a-day wage increases.” 

Contrary to Mr. Wilson’s statements— 


Mr. Fitzgerald stated— 


GE employees, for example, have already lost 
since VJ-day the greater part of the 151,- 
cent wage increase received during the past 
7 years, while the cost of living, by the most 
conservative estimate, has increased 33 per- 
cent. 

RCA, Ford, and Chrysler corporations have 
given substantial wage increases to their em- 
ployees under the present price policy of the 
national administration— 


Mr. Fitzgerald said. 


The three corporations against whom UE- 
CIO workers are on strike must do the same. 
General Electric, Westinghouse, General Mo- 
tors, by virtue of their vast profits and tre- 
mendous reserves, are better able to grant 
the wage demands of their employees than 
even RCA, Ford, or Chrysler. 

The only reason why these companies re- 
fuse to reach a settlement with their em- 
ployees under the administration’s wage 
policy— 


The union head stated— 
is because they know that profits made in 
the current year will clearly show that a fur- 
ther price increase for refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios, and other electrical ap- 
Pliances is completely unwarranted. 

General Electric and Westinghouse have a 
combined wartime profit of $424,000,000, with 
reserves at a current figure of $398,000,000— 


Mr. Fitzgerald said. 


These companies can easily afford to meet 
the union’s wage demand under the admin- 
istration’s present price policy. 

GE, Westinghouse, and GM employees are 
on strike because they cannot live on the 
wages paid them by these immensely wealthy 
companies, The only means of settling the 
current strike is by paying a living wage, bar- 
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gaining in good faith, and abiding by Gov- 
ernment provisions regulating price levels. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. RizLey]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us who sometimes listen to Fred Allen’s 
program will remember that the Senator 
who immediately preceded Senator Clag- 
horn always had the answer to every 
public question of the day when Fred 
propounded it. His answer was, “I have 
introduced a bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, all of us realize the acute 
situation which exists with reference to 
housing, and I commend the committee 
for trying to do something, but, as has 
been suggested here, you are not going 
to build houses by legislation. It requires 
brick and mortar, lumber and nails. We 
have plenty of builders, plenty of car- 
penters, plenty of everything except 
building materials, and if the committee 
can convince me that by setting up a new 
agency we can get building materials, 
certainly I will supoprt the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to talk 
about another racket. The House has 
passed a bill which is smoldering over 
in the Judiciary Committee of the other 
body, the so-called Hobbs bill, and while 
that bill still smolders over there this 
teamster racketeering still goes on. Up 
in Connecticut last week by force and 
violence they closed two dairies. 

I will not have time to read a very good 
article which appeared in the March 
issue of the Farm Journal, but I recom- 
mend it to your reading and I hope that 
if you have any influence over on the 
other side of the Capitol you will try to 
get the Hobbs bill out of that committee, 
get it passed, so that we can stop this 
racketeering. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman is 
a very smart lawyer, a man in whom I 
have great confidence. Has he seen any- 
thing in this bill now before us which 
convinces him it will bring forth more 
building materials? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Not a thing on earth. 
Everyone who pretends to know any- 
thing about the building difficulties, ev- 
eryone who has anything to do with 
building materials anywhere, practically 
everyone who has testified about the 
subject states that materials is the bot- 
tleneck. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I want to remind the 
gentleman that before the war, when 
there was a lull in building and a great 
shortage, we stimulated building by 
passing the FHA Act, and hundreds of 
thousands of homes were built as a result 
of it. During the war we also stimulated 
building in the emergency through the 
National Housing Act. Is that consist- 
ent with the gentleman’s present state- 
ment? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The trouble about that 
is that we have reached a place where 
the lack of finances, as was the case 
when FHA was thought necessary, no 
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longer exists. Mass construction as we 
had under national housing is no longer 
possible; we do not have the materials, 
OPA bottlenecks are preventing produc- 
tion and now you want to set up an- 
other agency. 

Under leave granted to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I desire to call atten- 
tion to an article appearing in the Farm 
Journal, March edition, page 132. The 
article speaks for itself. 

Notwithstanding the situation de- 
scribed in this article, the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, which has been passed 
by the House on two different occasions, 
still sleeps, so I am advised, in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, and the rack- 
eteering continues. 

The article follows: 


Does the teamsters’ union own the milk 
business and the public highway as well? 

Farmers and everyone else around New 
Canaan, Conn., have been asking this ques- 
tion since a crowd of teamsters’ union pick- 
ets invaded their countryside, beat up a 
young war veteran, overturned another man’s 
car, slashed the tires on one woman's car, 
terrified several other women, and caused 
the permanent closing down of two locally 
owned dairies. 

Because most farm products have to be 
trucked, at one point or another, agriculture 
has had trouble with -the teamsters before. 
The situation is disturbing. 

The experience of both dairies, Norman 
Bros. Dairy and Miller Bros., was pretty much 
the same. Let’s see what happened at the 
Miller plant. 

These brothers sold high-butterfat Jer- 
sey and Guernsey milk to special customers. 
The Millers were satisfied with their little 
business, and so were their patrons. 

Then along came Teamsters Local 338. 
First it “organized” the Millers’ eight drivers. 
Then it produced the standard metropolitan 
contract, and told the brothers to sign. 
There was no negotiating. It was just “take 
this and like it.” 

The brothers didn’t like it. It would have 
prevented them from working in their own 
dairy (although the union decided later to 
allow them to do this). And, as they figured 
it, it would have forced up the pay roll more 
than 50 percent. So they didn’t take it. 

The union started picketing the little 
plant to keep the milk from getting out. But 
customers came to the plant. That was what 
made local 338 decide to take over the public 
highway. 

One morning the Millers looked out of 
their window and saw 200 hard-faced men 
marching shoulder to shoulder in front of 
the plant. 

A dairy supply salesman, who was abso- 
lutely no party to the dispute, tried to drive 
in on his own business. He and his car were 
turned over on the side of the road. 

Customers who came to make their daily 
purchases were told to “keep moving.” One 
woman refused to be cowed, because she 
wanted milk for her child. She got into 
the plant, but three of her tires were slashed. 

Without a by your leave, the pickets took 
over a neighbor’s field, built a bonfire on it, 
and used the field for other purposes as well. 
When the woman of the house came out to 
protest, they jeered and booed her. 

Other tires were spiked with ice picks. In- 
nocent citizens, men and women, were booed 
and threatened, until State troopers arrived. 
But the troopers left the pickets where they 
were, 

The whole thing ended when the Millers 
decided to close up. It was a union “victory” 
and a dead business. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma )as 
expired. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half of the remaining time on 
this side to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DonDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps no district in the country has a 
more acute housing shortage than the 
one which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. The proof of the pudding, how- 
ever, isin its eating. I favor every real- 
istic effort to provide homes for our re- 
turning veterans. 

Yesterday, from Pontiac, Mich., I re- 
ceived a telephone call from Paul Kern, 
president of the real estate board of 
that city and a veterans’ appraiser. A 
firm from Bay City, Mich., went down to 
Pontiac and built two prefabricated 
houses in order to determine whether or 
not it was possible to build houses fit to 
live in under the $6,000 ceiling. Here 
are the figures of cost, and I think you 
will be interested in them. 

The houses cost without basement and 
without the lot, $6,444.99. If the cost 
of the basement is added the cost of the 
house is $7,343.81. And the cost of the 
lot must be added to that figure. It is 
contended that a house fit to live in can- 
not be built for $6,000. 

In the report on this bill which the 
committee made I find the following 
laneuage, which is rather disturbing to 
me, is found on page 5 of the report: 

The vommittee did not incrude any limita- 
tions as to the maximum cost of new hor- 
ing accommodations, but it is hoped that 
a substantial portion of the available ma- 
terials and facilities will be allocated for 
homes selling for $6,000 or less. Private en- 
terprise must assume the leading roi2 in 
this task. 


They state that private enterprise 
must assume the leading role in this 
task. Private enterprise has already 
tried to build houses in my district with- 
in the limitations suggested, and find it 
cannot be done, much less provide a 
basement or the cost of the lot on which 
to build such houses. All admit scarcity 
of building material is the bottleneck in 
the production of homes. Release con- 
trol under OPA or increase the price 
will aid production without paying enor- 
mous subsidies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SuitH], 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
ought to go pretty carefully in our de- 
liberations on this measure, I want to 
quote from section 703 of the Patman 
bill, H. R. 4761: 


The Director is authorized to make such 
studies and investigations, to conduct such 
hearings, and to obtain such information as 
he deems necessary, or proper to assist him 
‘n tormulating policies, issuing regulations, 
and periorming any other functions under 


tis title, 


I placed the following construction 
upon that language: 


; It would give power to the housing czar 
= 80 into the books and files of every person, 
'm, or corporation engaged in the produc- 
“on, distribution, sales, or handling in any 
manner of any article that goes into the 


construction of a home, including land and 
improvements. 


I then asked Mr. Carl McGowan, asso- 
ciate general counsel, Office of War Mo- 
bilization, whether my interpretation of 
this language was correct, and he re- 
plied that it was. 

The housing czar has the power of 
subpena under this bill, so you can see 
what this would mean if it went through. 
This is a dictator bill, and was intended 
to be such. You recall that just a short 
time ago the country was shocked at the 
attempt the President made to force 
General Motors to open its books to his 
fact-finding committee. This would 
make legal that which shocked the 
Nation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time various Members use the 
word “dictator” or “bureaucrat” and so 
on, the same as the gentlewoman from 
Illinois, who is so desirous to place all 
the responsibility and burden on com- 
munism, yet at this time she is ready to 
admit and gives credit that the Com- 
munists want to build homes for the 
returning soldiers and for the masses. 
I am amazed that she gives them that 
much credit, because I know in whom 
she is interested, but I am not going to 
speak about that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and I also ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend the remarks 
which I expect to make in Committee of 
the Whole House this afternoon and in- 
clude certain tables, statements, edito- 
rials, and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

HIGH-PRESSURE LOBBYING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois made the state- 
ment that industry did not have an op- 
portunity to be heard on this bill; that 
the opposition did not have the privilege 
of being heard. I want to correct that 
statement. Chairman Spence, of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
heard every person and gave every person 
permission to testify who asked for that 
privilege. Everyone, not nearly all of 
them, but all of them, had the oppor- 
tunity. 

The Members, no doubt, received a copy 
of this little propaganda sheet. The title 
of it is “Headlines.” It was gotten out by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. It is a message to all realtors. 
It says: 

Action is needed. By the time you read 
this, your Congressman may be voting. There 
is no time to lose. The situation is critical. 


It refers to this bill, which is President 
Truman’s plan, the plan of the President 
of the United States, to build homes for 
returning war veterans. It is President 
Truman’s plan. This circular states 
further: 


That program has never had a public 
hearing. It has been railroaded onto the 
floor of the House in a way seldom seen in 
Washington. Industry and private citizens 
have never had a chance to testify on it or to 


submit facts about the effect it will have. 
They should have that chance. If they are 
denied that right, then the bill should be 
killed. Voting on the bill has been deliber- 
ately shoved ahead several days so that the 
amendments could be railroaded through, 


That is a sample of the greedy, vicious 
propaganda that is in circulation, and 
that is being used in order to deny war 
veterans an opportunity to obtain decent 
housing after being gone 3 or 4 years 
from the United States. 

What are the facts? I have a copy of 
the printed hearings. You may secure a 
copy if you will ask a page to boring you 
one. After hearing Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Blandford, who was at 
that time head of the National Housing 
Agency, the fourth witness was a wit- 
ness representing the building trades, 
representing, if you please, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
very organization that got out this state- 
ment signed by Herb Nelson. On page 101 
of the hearings you will find the testi- 
mony of the chairman of this Real Estate 
Board’s committee, and Herbert Nelson 
was sitting by his side during his testi- 
mony and assisting him. The very 
man who is circulating this misleading 
and false propaganda, Turn to the testi- 
mony and see for yourself. It consumed 
an entire day. He was asked questions 
by a number of Members. He assumed a 
very patriotic attitude toward veterans of 
the war. “Yes; we want to give them 
preference; we will even put out people 
who are not in the service and put vet- 
erans in if you will write the bill that 
way.” But under questioning he wanted 
all rent controls removed before he would 
do that; in other words, he was willing to 
be patriotic and to put other people out 
and put veterans in if he could double the 
rent on the veterans who went in. That 
is how patriotic they were. They wanted 
all controls, prices, and rents taken off. 

During the 17 years I have had the 
honor of serving in this body I have never 
known so much false, misleading, deceit- 
ful, and greedy propaganda as has been 
put out against this bill. Allin the world 
this bill does is give the returning vet- 
erans for 2 years an opportunity to ac- 
quire homes in a market where the homes 
are already filled. During the war for 4 
years every war worker had an opportu- 
nity to buy a home at a reasonable price 
or rent one for a reasonable rental. Who 
gave them that opportunity? The Con- 
gress of the United States. We voted 
for it. We took care of the war workers. 
It was our duty to doit. Now returning 
veterans are coming back. They were 
not here to seek homes, they had no such 
opportunity during the 4 years of the 
war, and they are asking in this bill that 
we give them the same opportunity, not 
for 4 years but for 2 years only, to seek 
homes. Our Republican friends are try- 
ing to reduce that time to approximately 
1 year. 

Yes; materials are scarce. We do not 
have enough materials. We need more 
production. But the materials we have 
that can be used for residential housing 
units should be used for that purpose and 
not for the purpose of building road- 
houses, honky-tonks, domino halls, bow]- 
ing alleys, and amusement places, Let 
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us channel these materials into the build- 
ing of the greatest number of residential 
units for veterans of World War II. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution wa. agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4761) to amend the 
National Housing Act by adding thereto 
a new title relating to the prevention of 
speculation and excessive profits in the 
sale of housing, and to insure the avail- 
ability of real estate for housing pur- 
poses at fair and reasonable prices, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4761, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
we should consider this bill with care 
and deep concern. Iagree. Weall know, 
and I come with no statistics, that there 
is an acute housing shortage. It came 
about because for 4 years we were the 
arsenal of democracy. Instead of manu- 
facturing and building things that our 
people needed, such as consumers’ goods 
and houses, we were building ships and 
tanks and guns and planes to preserve 
not only our liberty but the liberty of 
liberty-loving peoples all over the world. 
Not only did we do that during the war, 
but even before we went into the war 
through lend-lease we kept our allies 
supplied with material. As a result, vic- 
tory came to our arms. There is a 
shortage in housing, but the shortage 
came about through no fault of the ad- 
ministration. It resulted from the fact 
that we led the world in the defense of 
liberty. Everybody knows that. Now, 
what are we going to do? We must take 
some action to produce houses for our 
people. There are some who complain 
of bureaucracy. There is no self-execut- 
ing law. Call it what you may, we must 
have people to execute the laws. Other- 
wise, they would not be executed. Out 
of that, it is true, grows bureaucracy. 
Men complain because they are re- 
strained in their liberties. They com- 
plain that they are controlled and regi- 
mented. It is true that to a certain ex- 
tent that happens. But the liberties of 
our people must bend a little for the com- 
mon good. Everybody knows that dur- 
ing the war we were subjected to re- 
straints which were beneficial for us in 
the long run and in which we were will- 
ing to acquiesce because of the ultimate 
good to be gained. That is what is hap- 
pening in this case. We must subject 
ourselves to some of these impositions in 
order that those who are unable to pro- 
tect themselves may have a little more 
liberty and more opportunity to enjoy 
themselves and that they may have the 
homes which they so desperately desire. 
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Now, what will happen if we have no 
regimentation, if we have no restrictions 
of this kind? There is a shortage of 
building material. There is no doubt 
about that. Everybody knows it. Where 
is that building material going unless 
there is allocation and priorities? It is 
going to the field which will produce the 
greatest profit. It is going to the 
amusement field. They will build the- 
aters, bowling alleys, roadhouses, night 
clubs, and other things where the profits 
will be greater. There is no profit in a 
home. Therefore, unless we do allocate 
this material to those who need it for 
home building, it will not go there. That 
seems to me to be a simple problem. 
And unless we do it, a catastrophe is go- 
ing to come to the American people that 
is indescribable. It is not only the 
homes we want, but the home is nec- 
essary for the job. A man cannot hold 
a position unless he has a heme in which 
to live. Not only is that true, but the 
home is the very basis of our liberties, 
the very basis of the strength of Amer- 
ica. When we give people homes, we 
not only give them shelter but we give 
them a greater interest in the commu- 
nity. We give them greater interest in 
their Government. A man who can put 
his foot on the land and say, “This be- 
longs to me,” feels a dignity that other 
men may not feel. The home has a tra- 
dition in the laws. Justice Coke long ago 
Said: 

A man’s house is his castle. It may be 
built of rough boards, roofed with thatch, 
the winds may biow through it and the rains 
may enter it, but the king cannot. 


The home still has that dignity in 
America. It is the patriotic and hu- 
manitarian duty on the part of Congress 
to try to furnish homes to the returning 
veterans. They have had no oppor- 
tunity to provide themselves with homes. 
Ten million of our men and women have 
been away from their homes, and when 
they return this shortage is going to be- 
come greater and greater. 

Is this bill necessary? No one has sug- 
gested anything superior to it. If we do 
not pass legislation such as this, we will 
pass no legislation. If we do not pass any 
legislation, there is no doubt about the 
result. 

The ceiling that Mr. Wyatt wanted on 
existing homes was not an arbitrary ceil- 
ing, fixed by the Administrator. I would 
not be in favor of that. I think that 
would be a delegation of power that 
would be entirely unconstitutional. I 
think it would be taking a man’s property 
without due process of law. That is not 
the ceiling he wanted put on existing 
homes. He wanted to put a ceiling on 
the existing home that would prevent a 
Spiral of inflation. He wanted a man who 
owned a home to put that ceiling on it in 
the open market, the highest price he 
could get would be the price that would 
be fixed upon that house. 

I remember after the last war how men 
gambled in homes as they gambled on 
the stock market. Iknow men in my own 
community who started to build homes 
for themselves, and before they com- 
pleted them they were offered prices that 
they could not refuse to take, and they 
sold the homes that were built for them- 
selves, ” 
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The greatest possession of the people 
of America is their homes. There are 
28,000,000 of them now. We dic not want 
gambling to start on those homes. If you 
do not want the spiral of inflation, what 
other remedy have you? What can you 
suggest? To put a ceiling on existing 
homes is certainly a reasonable thing un- 
less you want those homes to share in the 
spiral of inflation, where the people who 
really need them will never get them. 
Under the bill ceilings are at the discre- 
tion of the Administrator. I think there 
must be reasonable ceilings. It is not 
necessary to expend the same amount of 
money to build a habitable home in Mis- 
sissippi that it would be in northern New 
York or in Montana or in some of the 
northern sections of our country. Neces- 
sarily it would cost more to protect 
against the rigors of the climate, to build 
in the northern sections than in the 
southern. That discretion is given to Mr. 
Wyatt. You have to give it to somebody. 
Is it arbitrary and dictatorial? Well, if 
it is, it is necessary. 

You must remember there is a great 
emergency confronting our people, an 
emergency that is as great now as it was 
during the war. To meet those emer- 
gent conditions we must have emergency 
measures. This is an emergency meas- 
ure. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Are 
substantially all of the materials that 
go into a house, the lumber, cement, 
bricks, hardware, subject to ceilings 
now? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I believe they are, 
but they are not subject to allocations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did the 
gentleman’s committee go into the ques- 
tion of whether or not those ceilings are 
too low or too high? We hear it said 
they are so low they retard production. 

Mr. SPENCE. Answering the gentle- 
man’s question I may say that those are 
entirely administrative functions. You 
have got to give discretion to someone to 
administer the law. These are purely 
administrative features of the law. The 
committee cannot go into every minutia 
of detail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I grant 
all that, but I want to find out whether 
those ceilings are so low that they re- 
tard production. 

Mr. SPENCE. I believe in some cases 
probably the ceilings may be too high, 
in some cases too low, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

If you make the ceilings too high ‘ 
means that those who ought to obtain the 
homes probably will not; if you make 
them too low you will not get the pro- 
duction that is required. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chait- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Under the 
President’s Executive order, which was 
based on the Second War Powers Act, 
they are allocating now 50 percent of the 
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physical building materials to soldiers. 
Is that right? ? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I believe it is 50 
percent. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. They can 
continue to do that under the Executive 
order based on title 3 of the Second War 
Powers Act. Is that right? 

Mr. SPENCE, Yes; as I understand, 
that is what they are doing; and it was 
necessary. It will, of course, be advisable 
to divert some of this material to neces- 
sary industrial construction for the pur- 
pose of converting our industry to peace- 
time production, but the great part of it 
will have to go to home building if we 
are going to house the men and women 
who are coming home. 

This is not only a housing problem but 
also it means a lot to the stability of our 
institutions. It is not only a question of 
the stability of housing but also of our 
institutions, one of the greatest of which 
isthe American home. I believe we have 
got to see that this material is put into 
the channels where it will go into home 
building. 

I believe some amendments will be of- 
fered to the bill. The committee has 
approved no amendments and has re- 
ported none. The bill was reported be- 
fore Mr. Wyatt’s plan was formulated 
and approved by the President. The 
provisions of the bill he wants. There 
are other things he believes he should 
have in order to make it effective. I am 
willing to trust him. I do not like arbi- 
trary power any more than you do, but 
you have got to place it somewhere if 
you are going to carry out these policies 
that mean much to the American people. 

Mr. Wyatt is not a man who would go 
into this thing without the deepest con- 
sideration. His past experience indi- 
cates that he is a man of capacity and 
judgment. He was a lawyer. He stood 
at the top of his profession. He became 
mayor of Louisville and was a good 
mayor of Louisville. Because of his past 
experience and because of the fact that 
he did administer that office with con- 
spicuous ability the President selected 
him as Administrator of this great trust 
which is now reposed in him. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does Mr. Wyatt know 
anything about the building industry? 
Has he ever had any experience in build. 
ing homes? 

Mr. SPENCE, I do not know. 

Mr. JENSEN. It takes one with ex- 
a more than an attorney to build 

10uUses, 

Mr. SPENCE. Idonot think so. Ido 
not think a man should have to be a 
practical builder to administer the broad 
duties of this bill, 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would help? 

Mr. SPENCE. No. I would want to 
know what his judgment and what his 
character and what his capacity to ad- 
minister were and what has been his ex- 
perience in governmental affairs. He 
might be a most excellent builder, and he 
may have no capacity to administer this 
bill, I do not think this is a builder’s bill. 
It is a bill that is so broad that a man 
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ought to have a conception of the general 
purpose of the plans of the bill and I 
think Mr. Wyatt has that capacity. 

Mr. JENSEN. According to the gen- 
tleman’s idea, then, it would be all right 
to have a lumberjack operate on him, for 
instance? . 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think that is 
a fair conclusion at all. 

Mr. JENSEN. Why, it certainly is. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is not a fair con- 
clusion, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. We all realize that the 
big trouble is the shortage of building 
material. Is there anything in this bill 
that will encourage or induce an increase 
in the production of building material? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Wyatt wants the 
authorization to use premium subsidies; 
that is, where there are high-cost pro- 
ducers in building materials, instead of 
raising the price line, he wants to en- 
courage all to get into production by 
premium subsidies. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is there anything in 
the bill that will authorize the bringing 
in of subsidies? 

Mr. SPENCE. No; not in the bill as 
it is. It may be introduced as an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. What 
provision is there in the bill that would 
give the returning veterans a priority in 
the building of houses? 

Mr. SPENCE. It gives the returning 
veteran a preference, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it a preference or a priority? It seems 
to me preference means very little, while 
priority is a very definite thing. 

Mr. SPENCE. It would give him a 
preference in the bill and the adminis- 
trator can give him a priority. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have a bill which would provide for the 
sale of surplus Federal housing units to 
veterans. In that I found it necessary 
to use the word “priority” in order to 
insure that they would get a priority. 

Mr. SPENCE. We have given them 
preference. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman be willing to 
change the word to “priority”? 

Mr. SPENCE. I have no authority to 
change the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am going to offer an amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Are 
there powers in the bill that will pre- 
vent the building of nonessential struc- 
tures at the present time in order to 
make it possible for those materials to 
be devoted to the building of houses? 
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Mr. SPENCE. Yes. ‘The building 
materials will be under allocation and 
priority. The Administrator can chan- 
nel these materials into the construc- 
tion of buildings he thinks most essen- 
tial to the American people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would like to 
have the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
make clear to the Members the follow- 
ing point: Someone over here has asked 
if the present bill before us carries 
subsidy payments, and I think the gen- 
tleman has replied that it does not. 

Mr. SPENCE. It does noi. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe the gen- 
tleman also stated that Mr. Wyatt would 
like to have the Congress approve sub- 
sidy premium payments in order to fa- 
cilitate the production of these units? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the plan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Isit not a fact that 
this bill was reported by our committee 
in the form now before this committee 
at noontime prior to the release of the 
Wyatt program by the President that 
evening? 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not remember if 
it was the same day or not. It was 
reported prior to the release of the Wyatt 
program, yes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks and 
include therein a letter from Hon. Wilson 
Wyatt, it is herewith inserted: 


OFFICE OF WaR MOPILIZATION 
AND RECONVERSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1946. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am advised that 
H. R. 4761, the housing bill which has here- 
tofore been reported by your committee, will 
be up for consideration on the floor of the 
House today and tomorrow. Because of the 
primary responsibility which rests upon me 
for the speedy and successful execution of the 
veterans’ emergency housing program, the 
disposition to be made of this bill by the 
House of Representatives is of the greatest 
interest and concern to me. 

I do not need to urge upon you the serious- 
ness of the present housing crisis. I have 
made my feelings in that regard plain in 
connection with the announcement of the 
veterans’ emergency housing program. I do 
want to point out that the fate of that pro- 
gram is inextricably interwoven with the 
fate of the legislative measures which are 
required to put it into effect. H. R. 4761 
covers a vitally important segment of the 
necessary legislation. I should be greatly 
obliged if you would communicate to your 
colleagues in the Congress my earnest hope 
that this bill, with the revisions and addi- 
tions discussed below, will be passed. 

To make the final bill as useful a measure 
as it should be in carrying out the veterans’ 
emergency housing program, it is of the 
highest importance that five changes be 
made in the bill as reported by your com- 
mittee. I shall discuss them below in the or- 
der in which I understand they will arise dur- 
ing the reading of the bill for amendment. 

1. Extension of the life of the act by six 
months: H. R. 4761, as originally introduced, 
provided for its expiration on December 31, 
1947, or upon such earlier date as might be 
specified in a concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. The bill as reported by the com- 
mittee has reduced this possible life by 6 
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months, namely, to June 30,1847. Inasmuch 
as the veterans’ emergency housing program 
has been worked out on a@ 2-year basis—the 
minimum period in which it is felt that ef- 
fective action can be taken to alleviate the 
present housing crisis—it is important that 
this later date be restared. 

2. Housing Expediter: H. R. 4761, as re- 
ported by the committee, sets up a new Office 
of Housing Stabilization, to be headed by 
a Director of Housing Stabilization. An 
amendment will be offered substituting for 
this provision the Office of Housing Expediter, 
with power in the President to designate 
an existing official to such office. As be- 
tween these two alternatives, it is felt that 
it is better to write into statutory law the 
present office of Housing Expediter, including 
the power with which he has heretofore been 
vested by the President and the Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. The procedure proposed by the 
amendment is preferable to that contained 
in the bill as reported, for the reason that 
it is confusing from an administrative stand- 
point to have a third office created. 

3. Price ceilings on existing homes and 
building lots: H. R. 4761, as originally intro- 
duced, contained certain provisions directed 
against speculative dealings in existing 
homes during the emergency period. The 
plan provided was that, in those areas where 
the sales prices of existing homes threaten 
to get completely out of hand, there could 
be imposed a system whereby the next sale 
after the passage of the act would set the 
limit (subject, of course, to such revisions 
upward as might be justified by improve- 
ments or structural changes over and above 
ordinary repair and maintenance) beyond 
which no subsequent sale during the emer- 
gency period could be made, It has become 
increasingly apparent that land sites suitable 
for the construction of houses are becoming 
subject to the same abuses and that a simi- 
lar system should be applied to them. 

This antispeculative provision was elimi- 
nated by the committee. Its restoration, 
with the inclusion of building sites, is es- 
sential if grave injustices are not to be done 
with respect to the abilities of veterans to 
purchase homes and building sites at fair 
prices. The system contemplated does not 
involve price-fixing in the ordinary sense, 
nor is any of the debate now raging about 
OPA pricing on other commodities at all 
relevant. The ceiling price will be deter- 
mined solely—and automatically—by what 
the present owner can get in the cpen mar- 
ket on the next sale after the passage of the 
act. It merely prevents the buyer, or any 
subsequent buyer, from reselling during the 
emergency period at a higher price. 

It is, to repeat, not price-fixing in the 
usual sense but rather a prohibition against 
unjust and unfair speculative dealings in 
homes during the emergency period. The 
present owner, and the man who buys a house 
to live in rather than to turn at a profit, 
cannot, in any real sense, be hurt by such 
a system. On the other hand, the man who 
buys a house solely for the purpose of re- 
selling on the rising markets which now ex- 
ist will have his normal freedom restricted. 

The justification for this restriction is the 
unassailable one that this is no time to per- 
mit speculators to bid up the prices of houses 
and, by rapid turn-over during the next year 
and a half, to profit unconscionably at the 
expense of veterans who are seeking homes 
to shelter their families. 

4. Premium payments: A basic item in the 
veterans’ emergency housing program is the 
use of premium payments, whenever neces- 
sary, for the purpose of increasing the supply 
of conventional and new types of building 
materials. To provide legislative authori- 
zation for this key part of the program, an 
amendment will be proposed providing that 
such premium payments, in an amount not 
to exceed $600,000,000, shall be made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in such 
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instances and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the head of the housing program 
may determine. In determining when to 
employ such premium payments, the latter 
is directed to take into consideration the ex- 
tent to which other methods would not be 
as effective in increasing the production of 
building materials or would be likely to re- 
sult in enhanced sales or rental prices of 
the housing accommodations to be 
structed with the use of such materials. 

The immediate expansion of the produc- 
tion of building materials will, in the case 
of certain materials and certain producers, 
involve many temporary factors contributing 
to increased costs. All of these factors must 
be met in the if increased 
production is to be achieved. One way would 
be to give general price increases, Another 
would be to make premium payments to in- 
dividual producers in relation to their in- 
creased production and to the extent that 
their costs have increased. General price 
increases would, obviously, be reflected in the 
sales and rental prices of finished housing 


accommodations. Premium payments would’ 


not. If homes are to be made available at 
prices which veterans can afford, the tem- 
porary increased costs of materials must not 
be permitted to show up in the price of the 
finished homes. 

Premium payments will be directly re- 
lated to increased production. If a producer 
fails to increase his output he will get no 
premium, This is not true of general price 
increases, 

The premium payments contemplated by 
this amendment are designed for the pro- 
ducers of building materials and not for 
builders of homes of either conventional or 
prefabricated types. Inasmuch as the larger 
part of all building materials affected by this 
program will go into conventional homes, 
builders of this type will be the principal 
beneficiaries of the premium payments. 

5. Title VI of the National Housing Act: 
During the war there was enacted, for the 
purpose of providing housing for purchase or 
rent by war workers, a more liberalized 
scheme of FHA mortgage insurance on new 
construction. There is general agreement 
that the continuance of this scheme of mort- 
gage insurance during the emergency de- 
mand for housing by veterans would be most 
helpful in meeting current needs. Accord- 
ingly, an amendment will be proposed, add- 
ing to H. R. 4761 the mortgage insurance plan 
now contained in title VI of the National 
Housing Act, adapted for use in connection 
with the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. 

The enactment of H. R. 4761, with the 
foregoing amendments, will be a great stride 
in the direction of achieving the objectives 
of the veterans’ emergency housing program. 
The realization of those objectives as fast 
as possible is something which, I am sure, is 
very close to the hearts of all citizens who 
see on all sides the desperate housing condi- 
tions with which our returning veterans are 
confronted. Each day’s delay in getting the 
program under way means a loss of 3,000 
homes. 

Sincerely, 
WiLson W. Wyatt, 
Housing Expediter. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there should not be any 
question in anyone’s mind but that there 
is an emergency in respect to housing. 
Why we have a shortage of housing is an 
academic question, and nothing can be 
gained, I presume, by calling attention 
to the fact that one of the reasons why 
we have a shortage of housing is because 
the material which would otherwise have 
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gone into the construction of homes has 
gone into the manufacture of weapons 
of war. It is quite generally recognized 


also that one of the reasons for the hous- 


ing shortage today is because there are 
not available sufficient building mate- 
rials to get the maximum construction in 
the home-building field. There is no 
shortage of money. There is no shortage 
capital or investment capital. 
is no shortage in the “know how.” 
is no shortage in the desire to 
homes for our returning veterans 
civilians. The bottleneck in 
is in the building-supply field. 
course, this Congress should coop- 
" think intends to cooperate, 
o everything it possibly can to get 
the maximum amount of production of 
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Expediter, succeeds in getting adequate 
supplies of building material, unless we 
put restrictions on the industry then we 
can be assured that gradually this emer- 
gency will be licked. It is estimated that 
we have immediate need for 2,700,000 
homes. As evidence of the emergency, 
it is said also that even after we build 
these 2,700,000 homes we are going to 
have to build something like 609,000 
homes a year for the next 10 years in the 
United States to satisfy all of our needs. 
So in the full realization of the need for 
doing something to encourage the pro- 
duction of building materials we must 
dispassionately, without demagogy and 
without emotion, settle down to a clear 
understanding of these problems. 

The gentleman from Texas intro- 
duced a housing bill last November 20. 
I do not think anyone on the committee 
took that bill seriously until the Presi- 
dent sent down his mesSage asking for 
the enactment of the bill, H. R. 4761. 
Previous to that he had appointed an 
expediter. The Patman bill was recog- 
nized, I think, by a majority of the com- 
mittee at the time it was introduced, as 
unsound legislation, and because we did 
not think that the committee would be 
foolish enough to report out the Patman 
bill as it was written, and because of the 
opposition on both sides to the bill as 
introduced, I say, we did not take the 
matter seriously, but the President asked 
for the enactment of this legislation. 
Then we Started having hearings in 
earnest. But the industry had been told 
that they should not take the Patman 
bill seriously, because I do not know of 
anyone on the committee except the gen- 
tleman from Texas who cid take the bill 
seriously up to the time the President 
sent down his message. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yielc? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the genile- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the very ac- 
tion of the committee itself was a clear 
indication that it did not take the bill 
seriously. 

Mr. PATMAN. We had 2 months of 
hearings starting December 3. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Up to the time the 
President sent his message down, there 
was an average of perhaps 6 or 7 meii- 
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pers of the 26 members of the committee 
present at the hearings. 

Iam not making anything of this, it is 
purely academic. It merely goes to show 
what a tremendous job the committee 
had before it in trying to make some- 
thing out of the Patman bill even after 
.the President’s message came down. 

We do not argue about whether the 
industry had sufficient time to develop its 
case or not. The industry was repre- 
sented before the committee, and I think 
that the industry talked individually 
with probably most of the members of 
the committee, so that the industry’s 
position is pretty well known. 

Mr. Wyatt came down before the com- 
mittee at-our invitation before he had 
formulated a program, even before the 
Executive order was granted giving him 
proad powers to coordinate all the ac- 
tivities of Government in the building 
field, to get a maximum production of 
building materials. I think Mr. Wyatt 
refreshed us with his enthusiasm, his 
willingness to work late hours in try- 
ing to get a program together. I do not 
think Mr. Wyatt has been given all the 
cooperation that is essential to give an 
expediter in the formulation of a pro- 
cram and the development of a program, 
but I do think Mr. Wyatt was enthusias- 
tic even if he perhaps was misguided in 
certain phases of his program. 

Mr. Wyatt testified before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Small testified, and Mr. 
Snyder testified, and then we went into 
executive session. But Mr. Wyatt had 
told us that in a few days he would have 
his program prepared and he wanted to 
come back before the committee after he 
had prepared his program and submit 
his program to the committee. Many of 
us thought Mr. Wyatt should have had 
the opportunity to come back with his 
formulated program and submit it to the 
committee, and we thought it was abso- 
lutely foolish of the committee to try to 
act on any housing bill which was de- 
signed to carry out a program without 
firs; knowing what that program was. 
But the committee met in executive ses- 
Sion and reported out a bill. If you are 
interested in the trouble the committee 
had in respect to trying to harmonize 
the so-called Patman bill with that part 
of the program we had been informed 
about up to that time, all you will have 
to do is take a look at the bill and count 
the amendments which the committee 
offered and adopted. 

The day on which we reported out the 
bill H. R. 4761, and we reported it out 
shortly after 12 o’clock, some of us were 
notified at 2°o’clock that Mr. Wyatt had 
his program formulated, and at 4 o’clock 
that afterncon the President announced 
Mr. Wyatt’s program through the press. 
If we had delayed the reporting out of 
this bill until the next morning or a day 
or so anyway, as has been suggested, to 
sive Mr, Wyatt an opportunity to pre- 
sent his program, we would not have all 
of this chaos and all of this hysteria in 
respect to this housing program. But 
that is academic: here is the bill. We 
have to do the best we can with it. As I 
See it, the issues in this discusison are 
going to resolve themselves into two 
questions. The first is: Shall we put 
ceilings on old homes and newly con- 
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structed homes and, second, shall we au- 
thorize Mr. Wyatt or some agency of the 
Government to pay subsidies to obtain 
the maximum amount of building ma- 
terials? I think those are basically the 
issues in this legislation. I think we are 
all agreed, surely all of the committee 
are agreed, that Mr. Wyatt should have 
the authority to allocate materials and 
should give preference in the allocation of 
those materials to homes intended to be 
purchased by veterans of World War II. 
There cannot be very much controversy 
about that. I do not believe there is any 
controversy or at least there should not 
be any controversy about granting to 
Mr. Wyatt legislatively all of the pow- 
ers which he now has under an Execu- 
tive order, which powers were granted to 
him under the provisions of the War Pow- 
ers Acts. Those powers are broad. Un- 
der those powers, Mr. Wyatt can today 
formulate plans and a program to in- 
crease the supply of housing materials. 
Under that Executive order and under 
the substitute which I propose to offer to 
this bill, Mr. Wyatt will be authorized 
not only to formulate plans and a pro- 
gram but to direct the effectuation of 
that program by other agencies of the 
Government. Now, what does that 
mean? It means that Mr. Wyatt can 
direct the OPA if in his judgment it 
should be done, to adjust the maximum 
price on building materials in order that 
a maximum amecunt of production of 
building materials may be obtained. 

Mr. VOORHIS of Californie. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman whether the provi- 
sion he is talking about is in subsection 
(b) of section 702? Is that where that 
power is given? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say in clari- 
fication of that, that I have introduced 
a bill, H. R. 5579, which is printed and 
is available and which I intend to offer 
as a substitute for the bill, H. R. 4761. 
That power is contained in section 701 
(c) (2) on page 3 of H. R. 5579. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is that 
power not in the bill which is now before 
us? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, the power to di- 
rect the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment to carry out his program is, in the 
bill which the committee reported out, 
in very vague language. He is author- 
ized on page 3 of H. R. 4761 to issue di- 
rectives on policy to those Federal de- 
partments, but he does not have the 
authority under that bill to direct the 
agency to carry out those policies as he 
has now under the directive of the Presi- 
dent and would have under the substitute 
which I expect to offer. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman rec- 
ognizes, I hope, that in giving the Di- 
rector the power to regulate the prices 
of building materials so that they may 
be made available, he at the same time 
gives the Director the power to do harm 
so far as concerns the production of one 
kind of building material in setting a 
price too low and at the same time to 
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encourage the production of other kinds 
of building material at a higher price. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That authority is 
going to continue until June 30, whether 
or not we like it. He has the authority 
to do it now and the only difference be- 
tween his present authority and the au- 
thority contained in the substitute bill is 
that we legislate that authority separ- 
ately and apart from the War Powers 
Act. 

At the present time the War Powers 
Act is being used to allocate building 
materials. It is being used to allocate 
or control tin. It is being used with 
respect to the sugar program. It is be- 
ing used in connection with copper, lead, 
and zine. So we lift from the War 
Powers Act the authority which he now 
has to allocate these materials, add to it 
the power to direct the OPA and other 
agencies to carry out his directives, and 
legislate separate and apart from the 
War Powers Act. If you do not want the 
Expediter to have those powers now— 
now—then, of course, you should be giv- 
ing consideration to the repeal of the 
War Powers Act, under which the Presi- 
dent has the power today to direct the 
Expediter to do this job. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. How long does the 
gentleman propose to let Mr. Wyatt have 
the power to establish priorities, alloca- 
tions, and make rationing rules? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the building sup- 
ply field, until June 30, 1947. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman 
knows that the Committee on the Judici- 
ary is considering the extension of War 
Powers Act No. 2, now? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. And that is one of 
the questions involved. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. So you are assum- 
ing jurisdiction over that part of War 
Powers Act No. 2? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I assume so, but I 
hope the gentleman will not object to 
our assuming jurisdiction in order to 
get the job done, because we have de- 
ferred so much of the Wyatt program 
to other committees, if we had not kept 
that part of it we would not have any 
subject on which to do the job at all. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Was there any evi- 
dence before your committee which indi- 
cated that by placing controls on the 
production of material you were going 
to get more building material than you 
get now? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. DONDERO. Without the pay- 
ment of subsidies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is the bottle- 
neck—the production of material for 
building homes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will discuss the 
subject of subsidies later on. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. I yicid. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
was wondering if the gentleman would 
be willing to use the word “priorities” 
everywhere in the bill? I notice he uses 
the word “preference” in the beginning 
of the bill, and in other places the word 
“priorities.” There seem to be quite 
a difference between “preference” and 
“priorities.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In the first part of 
the bill is a declaration of policy, and 
in the provisions of the substitute prior- 
ity is spelled out in simple, understand- 
able language, It is a direct allocation 
to established priorities. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is very definite, I know. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What the gentle- 
woman has reference to in the first part 
of the bill is merely a declaration of 
policy. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman may 
have discussed this proposition, but I 
wanted to know if he makes any provi- 
sion for increased production. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. The burden is 
on the Expediter to get the maximum 
amount of production in any way he sees 
fit. As I said, he can direct, at the pres- 
ent time under Executive order, and he 
can under the substitute, if it is adopted, 
the effectuation of any plan or proposal 
which he formulates. Of course, that 
includes directing the establishing of 
price ceilings on building material if he 
finds it necessary in order to get the 
necessary amount of production. 

Mr. JENKINS. We have heard so 
much talk about the Patman bill and 
that what we are trying to do is to build 
houses. Everybody sings that same song, 
but I have always maintained that in 
order to build houses you have to pro- 
duce the material with which to build 
them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. JENKINS. If you set up a bill 
that has everything set out, how he can 
make his application, and so on, and 
where he can get the money, that is one 
thing, but if you do not do anything with 
reference to increasing production except 
to say that the Expediter shall do these 
things, why has not some expediter done 
it before this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan his expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

There is not anything in the Wyatt 
proposals except ceilings and veterans’ 
preferences that is not contained in ex- 
isting authorizations. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Subsidies. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Just a moment. So 
it is academic as to why they have not 
done it, and, whether he exercises these 
powers judiciously or not is something 
over which we do not have any control. 
You cannot legislate common sense into 
the administration of any law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to ask the gentleman right along that 
line about subdivision 2 of section (c) 
on page 3. In the building of these 
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houses frequently one particular thing 
is short, such as shingles, paint, or some- 
thing like that. As I read this language 
that I think the gentleman wrote, if he 
found a bottleneck in any of those things 
and found that the ceiling was too low 
he could direct the OPA to raise the ceil- 
ings to get the production needed to cut 
the bottleneck. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Can they 
not do that now without any additional 
legislation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; under OPA they 
could do it. The only new authority in 
the Wyatt program is ceilings on the 
finished homes and the authority to 
channel materials to homes for veterans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But 
under this law this man can direct OPA 
to raise the ceilings. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And if 
they do not do it he can do it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right, but he 
does not have this right under present 
law, but will get this authority if my 
substitute, H. R. 5579, is adopted. 

I do not believe Mr. Wyatt has as yet 
gotten into a position where he has a 
persecution complex. I do not think he 
is in the same position that Mr. Leon 
Henderson was and Mr. Bowles seems to 
be now. They never seemed to think 
they were doing a good job unless they 
are being criticized or giving cause for 
criticism; and it is to be hoped that be- 
cause Mr. Wyatt has responsibility for 
doing these things that he will not exer- 
cise the authority given to him under this 
bill in defiance—we will put it that way— 
of the OPA policies which have hereto- 
fore strangled our reconversion and pro- 
duction effort. 

This question of ceilings is not in my 
substitute. Ceilings are not authorized 
in the substitute. The reason why ceil- 
ings are not authorized in my substitute 
is because you do not need ceilings. You 
do not need ceilings if the other powers 
are judiciously used to control the prices 
for these homes that are to be built. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the Chair misunderstood me, I 
yielded myself 10 minutes. However, I 
now yield myself an additional 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. At the present time 
the expediter can control the ceilings on 
building materials. At the present time 
the expediter can channel building ma- 
terials into homes to cost not over a cer- 
tain amount of money; and you can fol- 
low that priority, or preference, or what- 
ever you want to call it, right through to 
the final transaction under which the 
GI or anyone else buys the home and 
closes the deal. There is, therefore no 
necessity for holding that sword of Dam- 
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ocles over the head of the industry, be- 
cause they have told me and they have 
told you that if a ceiling is placed with 
these constantly increasing costs they 
cannot estimate from one day to the next 
what their costs are going to be and they 
are not going to drive a nail; so your 
ceilings must be flexible, flexible enough * 
to give industry the opportunity to lay 
out a program and complete that pro- 
gram. 

We now come to the question of a ceil- 
ing on old homes that they are talking 
about. What does it amount to? It just 
so happens that many of us were in 
World War I—a little too old and too fat 
to get into World War Il—and no one 
has more feeling than many of us for the 
veteran of World WarII. We came back, 
got married, had children, established 
homes. 

They have a perfect right to establish 
homes. Prices were sky high then, I 
remember the first civilian suit of clothes 
I bought in Detroit when I was dis- 
charged in 1919 cost me $100. I could not 
afford to buy a home; I could not afford 
to buy many things I wanted to buy; 
but under the proposal of the gentleman 
from Texas the GI would take every 
dollar of inflation in the first purchase of 


an 

point where he has to pay $10,000 for it. 
He has $4,000 of 

It is not doing a 


any good to burden him with a debt of 
$70 to $90 a month during the rest of 
the constructive years of his life. 
say that 95 percent of the Members of 
this House who were in the First World 
War, when they came out, could not af- 
ford to pay $70 to $90 rent for a home, 
and no more can these GI’s afford to 
obligate themselves for 25 years to the 
extent of $70 to $90 a month for homes. 
It is not doing them a service to put 
them in the position where they have to 
assume all of the inflation. That can be 
otherwise controlled. 

In the Patman bill there is a very 
interesting proposal in section 705, page 
11, which reads: 

Whenever in the judgment of the director 
there is a shortage in the supply of any 
material or of any facilities suitable for the 
construction of housing accommodations, he 
may aliocate— 


And so forth. Do you want to give 
Mr. Wyatt or any other single individua: 
the authority to allocate roads, streets, 
sewers, water lines, and electric lines’ 
Of course you do not. I have stricken 
that out in the substitute which I pro- 
pose to offer. I have stricken the word 
“facilities” out. No department or gov- 
ernment should have that broad avu- 
thority. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAt- 
MAN] in his bill sets up a new bureau o! 
Government. He creates the Office o! 
Housing Stabilizer and authorizes the 
director of that housing stabilization bu- 
reau to employ, subject to the civil serv- 
ice laws, such persons as he deems neces- 
sary in order to carry out his functions 
and duties, and fixes their compensation. 
That is the establishment of a bureau. 
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Under my substitute I authorize the 
President to appoint an expediter, either 
within or independently of any existing 
agency of government. He has appoint- 
ed an expediter already within an agency 
of the Government. His salary, there- 
fore, is controlled by the laws and regu- 
lations incident to the salaries in that 
agency of the Government. 

Under this program they ask for $250,- 
000,000 of so-called Lanham construction 
funds. We did not think we wanted to 
assume jurisdiction of the Lanham com- 
mittee so we referred that part of the 
program to the Lanham committee. I 
understand the Lanham committee has 
acted on it favorably and that it will 
come out in due course. 

Another part of the program provides 
for tax amortization. We thought that 
that was within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, sc we 
did not trespass upon that committee’s 
jurisdiction at all. We thought that 
that matter should be left to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Miss SUMNER otf Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think 
the gentleman should tell the people 
whom “we” are. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentlewoman 
can speak for herself. When I say “we” 
now, I mean the committee. We did not 
want to assume the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means with 
respect to tax amortization, and we, the 
committee, did not want to trespass 
upon the jurisdiction of the Lanham 
committee with respect to Lanham con- 
struction. Neither do we of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency or we 
of the Committee of the Whole want to 
trespass upon the legislative prerogatives 
of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or should not. So, in the matter 
of subsidies, which is not included in my 
substitute but which I understand will 
be offered as an amendment, where is no 
reference to subsidies. The reason is 
obvious if we remember what has gone 
on in this Congress in years gone by. 
They have always had the authority to 
pay subsidies since the enactment of the 
first Price Control Act. Section 2 (e) of 
the Price Control Act provides in part: 
That whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines that the maximum necessary produc- 
tion of any commodity is not being obtained 
or may not be obtained during the ensuing 
year he may, on behalf of the United States— 


Then he goes on to say that he may 
sell at a loss or pay subsidies to obtain 
the maximum amount of production. 

All he has to do to pay subsidies is to 
come to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and get his appropriations. The 
Committee on Appropriations, I am sure, 
will refer it to this House, and we will 
decide whether subsidies shall be paid 
by OPA. The act goes on further to say 
that when the President defines a com- 
modity as strategic or critical material, 
then that subsidy shall be paid by an 
RFC Subsidiary corporation. 

So all the President has ever had to 
do to give the RFC jurisdiction to pay 
subsidies was to put building materials 
on his list of critical and strategic ma- 
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terials, and building materials today, in 
the face of this emergency, are critical, 
and nobody could blame the President 
for doing that. 

The only sticker to that is .he so-called 
Taft amendment which was put on in 
1944, That amendment provides as fol- 
lows: 

That after June 30, 1945, neither the Price 
Administrator nor the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation nor any other Govern- 
ment corporation shall make any subsidy 
payment or buy any commodities for the 
purpose of selling them at a loss and thereby 
subsidize directly or indirectly the sale of 
commodities unless the money required for 
such subsidies or sale at a loss has been ap- 
propriated by the Congress for such purpose— 


Let us stop there and see what hap- 
pens. Down to that point it already be- 
comes a Budget transaction. The 
Budget at any time within the last 2 
years could have sent down to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a supplemental 
budget asking for an appropriation to 
pay subsidies. You may say there is no 
authority for it. Let me read the final 
and perhaps controlling sentence: 
and appropriations for such purpose are 
hereby authorized to be made, 


That authorizes the payment of sub- 
sidies to obtain a maximum production 
of building materials. There is nothing 
clearer than that that you could possibly 
write into the law. So there is no reason 
why we should argue here in respect to 
this bill as to whether we should appro- 
priate money to be paid as a subsidy any 
more than we should assume jurisdic- 
tion over Lanham construction, any more 
than we should assume jurisdiction over 
tax amortization. The question of sub- 
sidies is clearly one for the Budget 
Bureau and for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
advise the House whether or not he is in 
favor of the use of subsidies for the stim- 
ulation of the production of building ma- 
terials at this time? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would prefer a ju- 
dicious increase in prices to obtain the 
maximum amount of production. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the gentleman 
say whether or not he is in favor of using 
subsidies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ido not think that is 
in this issue at all. Do not think for a 
minute that I am going to be sidetracked 
onto something that is absolutely irrele- 
vant to the issues before us, because at 
this particular time subsidies are not be- 
fore the Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman has 
talked for 5 minutes about subsidies. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no need for 
us to be contending with this very contro- 
versial subject of subsidies when author- 
ity is already contained in the law for 
the payment of them. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

. Mr. BARRY. The gentleman stated 
that placing a ceiling on old homes, that 
is, after the first gale, after the bill is 
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passed will compel a GI to absorb the 
present inflationary price. Will the gen- 
tleman tell the House how the GI can 
escape absorbing that price now, under 
present law? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He cannot. 

Mr. BARRY. What is the point the 
gentleman is making, then? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Under present law 
the GI when he sells that house can get 
what he paid for it plus his improve- 
ments. Under the amendment which I 
think probably will be offered he cannot, 
because there has always been a con- 
troversy in OPA rent control as to 
whether improvements are improve- 
ments or whether they constitute current 
maintenance. They have never made 
any clear distinction between what is 
current maintenance and what are im- 
provements. So unless you do leave it as 
it is, then you are liable to put the Glin 
a position where, after paying this in- 
flated price, he will not be able to sell it 
for that price plus what he spends on 
the house. 

Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman 
think the GI is going to buy a house, 
when he has no home, and then sell it 
again and continue inflation? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
refer to the bottom of page 5 of the Pat- 
man bill? I wish to submit a question 
on the matter of the ceiling on old homes. 
Section 704 (a), lines 21 to 23, include the 
words, “the construction of which is 
completed after the effective date of this 
title.” 

Then, going to the top of page 6, I 
think the language “housing accommo- 
dations” is sufficiently wide to enable the 
Director to place ceilings on old homes. 
I raise that point so the gentleman can 
give us the benefit of his thought on 
that subject. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would say that 
technically the gentleman is right, but I 
do not think in all fairness to the situa- 
tion that it was the intent of the commit- 
tee that it be interpreted in that manner. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman that it was not the intent of 
the committee that the Director be per- 
mitted to place ceilings on old homes. 

Going now to page 10, lines 16 to 19, I 
think the language there again specifi- 
cally authorizes the director to place 
ceilings on old homes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
bate on this bill is to continue for today. 
If the gentleman continue yielding him- 
self time, he can use all the time. I want 
to know whether or not there is a limit 
to this debate or whether all the time is 
to be consumed by the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
entitled to yield himself 1 hour, and he 
has not exceeded that time up to this 
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point. The gentleman can proceed for 
more than an hour only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the Chair will 
call my attention to the fact if I do yield 
myself more than an hour, because it is 
not my intention to do so. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man is doing a good job, and he can cer- 
tainly use my time if he wants to keep on. 

Now about lines 16 to 19 on page 10. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think we have the 
same problem there. The answer to it 
all is that the Committee of the Whole 
should consider a clear bill and not try 
to get into the intricacies of the language 
difficulties which we know we had in the 
short time we were in executive session 
on the bill. 

Mr: ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Did the com- 
mittee study whether the regulations of 
the OPA had affected our construction 
of houses seriously or not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think there was 
some discussion in connection with it. 
Of course, we are holding hearings now 
on the OPA bill and it is expected that 
the committee will go into the effect of 
the new wage price policy on production 
and the effect which prices have on pro- 
duction. We will take that up with the 
OPA bill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say there 
would be an amendment offered to place 
a ceiling on the first sale of the house? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. According to the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas, 
with reference to old construction, the 
first price for which the old construction 
sells after the enactment of the law be- 
comes the ceiling price. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Let us as- 
sume for the sake of argument that there 
are 40 houses in a block and 1 house 
is sold. Therefore, there is a ceiling on 
that house. But then there are 39 other 
houses without a ceiling on them which 
can be sold for anything that they want 
to sell them for. Is that right? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

One of the proposals made by Mr. 
Wyatt was for the continuation of title 
VI. I felt that that was needed so in the 
substitute I have inserted it. I thought 
it would be very helpful for several rea- 
sons. It makes it much easier for re- 
turning veterans to finance the con- 
struction and purchase of homes if title 
VI is reenacted and extended. There- 
fore, in the substitute which I intend to 
offer for this bill, I have reenacted title 
VI and made it possible to apply title VI 
to homes, the construction costs of which 
have increased since title VI was adopted 
originally. I will not try to review that 
matter but may I call to your attention, 
in that connection, that I believe it will 
be entirely satisfactory to you because 
although there are no ceilings on the 
construction costs, there are ceilings 
upon the amount which the FHA may in- 
sure, that is, 90 percent or $5,400 or $7,- 
200, under the formulas. There is one 
thought you must keep in mind and 
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which we all ought to keep in mind when 
we consider setting ceilings on new con- 
struction. The FHA when they insure a 
title VI mortgage control the price at 
which that House is going to be sold. 
That is another reason why we should 
not put a ceiling on the price of new 
homes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. How much additional au- 
thority under title VI does the gentle- 
man propose? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Ifthe gentleman will 
refer to section 707 on page 8 of H. R. 
5579, there it is set out that the authority 
is increased by a billion dollars, from 
$2,800,000,000 to $3,800,000,000. Of 
course, that is insurance authority and 
there is no appropriation involved. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Was there any dis- 
cussion as to the constitutionality or lack 
thereof of a provision similar to that pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas or 
the gentleman’s substitute? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. However, I am 
inclined to think that the committee bill 
as reported, as well as my substitute, is 
constitutional under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. That is why the bill 
starts out with the statement that the 
Congress declares that an emergency 
exists wherein there are insufficient fa- 
cilities for housing large segments of the 
population, and so forth. I had defi- 
nitely in mind making the language con- 
form to the requirements of constitu- 
tionality as set forth in some of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. They 
held even before the war that if the 
Congress declares an emergency exists 
that the Constitution may be flexed in 
certain particulars. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Very definitely, in my 
opinion, undér the provisions of the so- 
called Patman bill, this man who is put 
in charge of housing in this country can 
put a ceiling price on old homes and hog- 
tie a man who owns a house and keep 
him from selling it and perhaps making 
@ profit that may be very insufficient. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have not brought 
about any production increases by put- 
ting ceilings on anything. I do not think 
any of us who has ever gone along with 
price control has ever advocated that the 
putting of ceilings on any commodities 
would get maximum production. 

Just the opposite is true, of course. So 
you are not going to get any new homes 
constructed by putting ceilings on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
18 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia {Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting this bill as re- 
ported. I introduced an amendment to 
strike out subsidies, and it was passed. 
I introduced an amendment striking out 
ceilings on existing homes, and it was 
passed. The Patman bill, as it now ap- 
pears here, was approved by the com- 
mittee by a vote of 13 to 9. I find my- 
self this afternoon defending this orphan 
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child. Those on my left have a substi- 
tute. My good friend, the author of the 
bill, has an amendment, as well as the 
chairman. 

Now, Iam asking you on both sides of 
this aisle to defend this orphan child, be. 
cause it passed the committee by a vote 
of 13 to 9. 

‘ Now, what is in this bill? As a matter 

of fact, none of the agencies at first 
wanted anything except extending the 
powers under title ITI of the Second War 
Powers Act. That is about all there is 
in the Patman bill now, except that it 
places a ceiling on new homes. There 
cannot be any objection to that, because 
you have ceilings on the material. You 
are selecting some and giving them a 
preference. If they are given a prefer- 
ence they would not object to a ceiling on 
the particular home. 

So the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort], has gone a little too far, I 
think, on that, and that is about all we 
have in the Patman bill that does not 
exist in the Second War Powers Act. I 
think we should extend the power relative 
to buildings and materials, because that 
act will expire on the 30th of June next. 
Therefore, I think this bill will carry out 
the wishes of most of the Members of this 
House when they thoroughly understand 
it. 

Now, you are talking about veterans. 
Yes, we want to help the veterans in 
every way we can, but we are doing it to- 
day under Executive order, based upon 
the Second War Powers Act. The Presi- 
dent can allocate 50 percent of scarce 
building materials to the soldiers of our 
country, and I understand from the 
chairman that this is being done. He can 
give them a priority and can give them 
preference, which I am told is being done 
now, but when you help the soldiers of 
this country, let us not merely help them 
in words. Ninety percent of them do not 
have the money with which to buy a 
home. A great many of them in my sec- 
tion of the country will not be able to 
borrow the money from the banks. The 
banks will not loan them 50 percent to 
match the Government, because they are 
25-year loans, and again because they 
will probably suffer some loss, and they 
are loaning the money that belongs not 
to them but to their depositors. ‘So! 
think the FHA should be authorized and 
instructed to make practically all their 
loans to help the veterans in this emer- 
gency. Let us be realistic about it. That 
is about the only benefit they will get, 
because the FHA puts up 90 percent. 
Local people are not afraid of the FHA 
loan because it is local money, local labor, 
and for local construction, and we have 
suffered practically no loss from the 
homes heretofore built by the FHA. 

Let us help the veterans build homes 
and allocate to them this scarce material. 
We cannot do more than that. Let us 
not get this building program too com- 
plicated. ; 

On the question of subsidies, some 
Members are going to try to put subsidies 
back in the bill. We fought the subsidy 
proposal all through the hearings. And 
then they are going to try to place % 
ceiling on existing homes. I want to 
show you the fallacy of both. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point of 
ceilings on old homes? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am going 
to cover what I believe the gentleman has 
in mind; suppose he asks his question 
later. 

I am not sure there is any further 
legislation needed to give the Housing 
Expediter all the powers he needs. We 
only have to extend present legislation 
under which he operates for a period 
necessary to meet his needs. When Mr. 
Wyatt was before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I asked him if he 
needed any other powers than those he 
now had and he said that he did not need 
any further powers, but that what he was 
concerned about was that those powers 
would expire on June 30 next, unless 
renewed. Of course, it is a very simple 
matter to extend the legislation now on 
the books which is necessary in order to 
carry out this program. 

There is no Member of this House who 
more fully appreciates the housing situ- 
ation in many areas of this country or 
who appreciates more than I do the 
tragic plight of so many of our return- 
ing veterans. My position will not 
jeopardize the success of the emergency 
housing program but will, in my judg- 
ment, improve it. I doubt the necessity 
for implementing new legislation, which 
always takes time, and there will be no 
danger of inconsistencies developing be- 
tween this legislation and that which we 
already have. 

I do not mind accepting one amend- 
ment that will be offered to increase the 
lending authority of the FHA by 
$1,000,000,000. That is a good thing to 
go in the bill for nobody is against it on 
either side. It is in the substitute. The 
amendment will be introduced by either 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
or the Chairman; and when that is 
adopted you will help these veterans se- 
cure more homes through the FHA. 

Mr. Chairman, a ceiling on existing 
homes will bring on more inflation by 
making the first sale the ceiling price. 
This will freeze future sales because the 
owner cannot obtain a larger amount for 
his property. It will force the first 
sale—which will be the ceiling price— 
higher than the market value for the 
purchaser knows that he cannot buy 
after the first sale. The owner who de- 
sires to sell—if you can find such an 
owner—will advertise his home for sale, 
and there will be not only one or two 
prospective buyers, but a flock of buyers, 
bidding against each other because they 
know they cannot buy the home after the 
first sale. The owner would probably 
obtain 25 or 30 percent more than he 
would in a free and orderly market. 
The owner would be in the position of 
& continued auctioneer, always selling to 
the nervous and exciting bidders, never 
closing the deal until he is assured of two 
or three times more than the market 
value. The buying public in the mad 
rush is brought to the conclusion that 
this is the last opportunity to buy a 
home in the community of his choice. 

Why should a man sell his home if he 
needs it? He knows he cannot buy an- 
other home. Do you know of a sale of an 
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existing home recently that brought 
more than it will cost now to construct 
that same house? If you go out and buy 
the material and pay the masons and 
carpenters to construct it, you will find 
out the real and present value of your 
house. 

Let me ask this question: Should a 
man be required to take less than the re- 
placement value of his home? If the 
house is destroyed by fire, the insurance 
company will pay him the replacement 
value for his loss. 

Yes, existing homes are too high, far 
too high, but what made them too high? 
It is the advaneed cost of material and 
labor, so the construction and ceiling on 
new homes will control the selling price 
on old homes; you can buy any house 
today, if for sale, for less money than you 
can build the same house. 

How foolish it is, then, for a man to 
sell his home and turn around and place 
the same amount in a new home when he 
knows that he will have to pay income 
tax.on the profit of the sale of his exist- 
ing home. No benefit could result from 
ceiling on old homes. Why then would 
you want the additional expense of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men running 
around and checking up on 40,000,000 
homes, the sacred castles of our citizens. 

Suppose there was some small gain in 
the ceiling. Would it compensate for the 
expense of all these Government agents 
harassing and irritating all the home 
owners of America. 

I know we have gotten away from free 
enterprise, and perhaps in many in- 
stances justified in an emergency, but I 
never thought that my Government and 
your Government would undertake to 
regulate and control the sacred homes of 
40,000,000 people. Let us defeat or post- 
pone this one regulation. 

I am brought to the conclusion, and I 
think a correct one, that since existing 
homes are so high that ceiling on ma- 
terial and on new buildings will from 
now on control the price of existing 
homes, and then we will get rid of the 
expense- of thousands of employees 
checking up on old homes and save the 
people in every home of America from 
being irritated and molested by such a 
policy. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. In regard to this subject 
of subsidies, I notice in the morning edi- 
tion of a local Washington newspaper, a 
newspaper that has been against sub- 
sidies all the time, that they now support 
subsidies. Is the trend, as the gentle- 
man sees it and as the gentleman’s com- 
mittee sees it, coming back to these sub- 
sidies or not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. May I reply 
to my distinguished friend that the 
Washington newspapers are like the 
Washington weather. If you do not like 
what they say just wait for the next 
issue. 

Mr. CAMP. What about subsidies? 
Does the gentleman find there is a de- 
mand for subsidies now? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. There is not 
only no demand but you will not get a 
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sawmill owner or any producer of lumber 
to accept subsidies in this crisis. 

Subsidies will not increase production 
of building materials. Who in the saw- 
mill business, who engaged in the pro- 
duction of lumber or the manufacture 
of brick has asked for subsidies? These 
people will not take the handouts from 
the Government here in Washington. 
They desire to operate their own business 
with ceilings high enough for fair profit 
on their operations. You will not find 
one producer in the field of building ma- 
terials who desires or has asked for sub- 
sidies. This new subsidy plan will post- 
pone the production of building material. 
The owner of the timber will let trees 
grow larger and cut same in the years 
ahead, when the tax burden is not so 
heavy, unless he is permitted a fair price. 
Timber is quite different from other com- 
modities in that the trees live and grow 
larger. The owners who are against 
the policy of subsidies, since the war is 
over, will take their profit in growing 
timber rather than to produce now with- 
out profit. 

I do not recall a single witness at the 
hearing who was in favor of subsidies. 
Practically all of them were against that 
part of the origina] Patman bill. 

My amendment to strike out the sec- 
tion of the Patman bill relative to sub- 
sidies received almost a unanimous vote. 
The proposed subsidy amendment is 
practically the same as was in the orig- 
inal Patman bill. 

They call it a premium payment in this 
amendment, and it is different only in 
name. Why such a change all at once 
un the part of many members of the 
committee? 

Subsidies will retard and delay a real 
solution of the housing problem. I can 
tell you now we must come back to free, 
competitive enterprise if you want more 
lumber. 

The principal witnesses for the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Snyder and Mr. Wyatt, did 
not ask for subsidies. As a matter of 
fact, on page 430 of the hearings, the 
evidence shows that at that time Mr. 
Wyatt had not endorsed the policy of 
subsidies, and on page 428 Mr. Wyatt 
strongly intimated in this testimony that 
all he wanted was extension of existing 
powers of the Second War Powers Act. 

The kind of subsidies proposed to be 
set up is a subsidy given to establish new 
plants, to equip plants which do not have 
sufficient equipment, and to pay bonuses 
to high-cost producers. How long do 
you think it would take to set up the 
machinery to dothis? ‘The simplest and 
quickest way to do it is to put the in- 
dustry into production by permitting it 
to charge a price which will produce a 
fair profit. This can be done at once, 
and if it is done, in my judgment, pro- 
duction will immediately start, and will 
procure the much-needed materials. 

Subsidies are not only expensive, but 
in the end are reflected in the taxpayers’ 
pockets. To that extent the buyers of 
these houses will pay the subsidy twice 
over, while those who receive no benefit 
from such a program must also pay its 
costs. 
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The answer to inflation in real estate, 
as in every other commodity, is produc- 
tion. Production is a problem of mate- 
rials and wages. This subsidy is sup- 
posed to encourage production. But the 
manufacturers do not want it. They 
want no such pork barrel from the Gov- 
ernment. They fear—and right!y—that 
injustice and favoritism will result, put- 
ting many producers, particularly the 
small producer, entirely out of business. 
They fear—and again rightly—that regi- 
mentation and control will result. They 
fear the end of free private enterprise. 

And will such subsidies bring down the 
cost of housing? Will not they rather 
tend to keep it up? Will not the effect 
be inflationary rather than otherwise? 
And what happens when the subsidies 
are stopped—as certainly they must 
some day be? 

I ask you again to stand by me and 
vote for the Patman bill in its present 
form, the one that came from our com- 
mittee by a vote of 13 to 9. Iam stand- 
ing by the committee bill and it has been 
a rule and a precedent for years and 
years that if you do not thoroughly un- 
derstand a difficult bill you support the 
committee’s action. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In common 
with a good many members of the com- 
mittee I am terrifically bothered about 
section 703 giving the power of subpena. 
We refused to give that power in labor 
legislation and we refused to give it in 
other legislation, and I am wondering 
if the gentleman can give us any good 
reason why the power of subpena should 
be incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Take, for 
instance, the sale of an old house. They 
can ask the fellow to bring in his records. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Exactly so, and 
that is what Iam wondering about. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do not see 
anything very wrong with that. The 
thing you might object to is this broad 
power given to the Expediter. To be 
perfectly frank with you, while I am for 
this bill as it is, I would rather have the 
President have all of those powers than 
any other one man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee I am not cer- 
tain just what this bill will accomplish, 
but I do know from my own personal 
experience that we face a very critical 
and dangerous situation today. We 
have in my part of the country, and I 
know in the districts of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GamsLe] and oth- 
ers who live in the large metropolitan 
areas, hundreds of thousands of returned 
veterans who are living with their 
mothers-in-law or their brothers or their 
uncles or others. That is not a very 
happy situation. We also have those 
few houses that are available in my part 
of the country priced at $10,000 and up. 
My own brother-in-law, who got out of 
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the service about 3 months ago, can- 
vassed the entire Long Island area and 
finally was lucky enough to obtain a 
six-room house that cost him $14,500. 
That is a condition and not a theory. 

I say I do not know what this bill is 
going to accomplish because every 
builder in the greater New York area to 
whom I have spoken, and I have spoken 
to many, has told me that they cannot 
build a house under $10,000, and that 
price is out of the-range of 95 percent of 
our returning veterans. That is the 
problem we face today. 

We in this House have paid out sub- 
sidies. We have paid them to the con- 
sumers, we have paid them to the proc- 
essors, we have paid them to the farm- 
ers. Subsidies are not a new thing. To 
my mind, this situation is as dangerous 
as any situation we have ever faced in 
this Nation, because a dissatisfied group 
of three or four or five million veterans 
can certainly raise havoc with this Na- 
tion, and they will have a great tendency 
to drift toward the left if we do not meet 
their essential needs. 

You talk about the OPA and the price 
ceilings. If we had placed price ceilings 
on the old homes years ago when we first 
started OPA these boys would not now 
be faced with an inflationary price such 
as exists today, 50, 60, 70, or 80 percent 
above the old cost-of-construction price. 

Talking about the ceilings on old 
homes, very many people seem not to 
realize that this ceiling does not go on 
until after this bill is passed and until 
after the first sale is made, so that the 
ceiling, as the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WotcotTt] has pointed out, is bound 
to be an inflationary one. 

I cannot help but recall about 20 years 
ago when I got out of college and went 
down to see what the land boom looked 
like in Florida. I remember the main 
road of the city of West Palm Beach and 
the main highway at Palm Beach. I 
saw that property in less than 8 months 
go from $600 a front foot to $2,500 a 
front foot. Isaw houses that were priced 
at $15,000, $16,000, and $17,000 when I 
first arrived there—and I stayed there 
for a year—go up to $25,000, $35,000, $45,- 
000, and $75,000. I can see that the 
tendency today in many parts of the 
country is moving rapidly in that in- 
flationary direction. 

If the Patman amendment is too 
severe, I wish the House would take into 
consideration the so-called Monroney 
amendment, which provides in sub- 
stance that a ceiling be established only 
on those houses where the purchaser 
does not live there for less than 6 months. 
If anyone is going to buy a house for 
residential purposes he will certainly live 
there more than 6 months. If he buys 
it for less than that time, the chances 
are, 99 times out of a hundred, that the 
house is being bought for speculative 
purposes. 

I want to bring you back again to the 
people about whom we are mainly con- 
cerned, the millions and millions of 
young men who lost 3 or 4 years out of 
their lives fighting for us, and who have 
come back and now find no shelter for 
themselves and their wives and children. 
From my point of view, that is the most 
important purpose of this legislation. 
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Every argument that has been made here 
today has been more or less the same old 
arguments. We do not want bureaus, 
We are against bureaus. But we have 
had them during the war. We had to 
have them because of war created emer- 
gencies. This emergency which we have 
today, even though the war is over or the 
shooting is over, is still a war baby and 
it is our duty in the House of Represent. 
atives to treat it as such. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

TRUMAN-WYATT HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to discuss the merits of this bill. We 
are in a great emergency insofar as hous- 
ing for veterans is concerned, just as 
much of an emergency as we experienced 
during the war when we needed housing 
for war workers near war plants in order 


. to produce planes, tanks, ships, and guns, 


This Congress provided that housing 
that should be provided for war work- 
ers. It was our duty. They were per- 
forming a very essential part of the work 
in the winning of the war. We provided 
those homes. We made rules and regula- 
tions. We had regimentation—we were 
at war. That regimentation gave those 
war workers an opportunity to buy a 
home at reasonable prices. We made it 
possible by laws that we voted for. If 
they wanted to rent a home, they could 
rent one at a reasonable rent because of 
laws which we voted for. That was 4 
years during the war. After VE-day and 
VJ-day we have seen 30,000 servicemen 
returning daily to our shores to be dis- 
charged. Many of them were married. 
During the war their wives and children 
were living with their in-laws and dou- 
bling up. One of the things the veteran 
was fighting for overseas was an oppor- 
tunity to come back to a free country 
and live in a home of his own with his 
wife and children—only one family un- 
der one roof. When he comes back home, 
he sees all these homes filled and none for 
sale at a reasonable price and no homes 
for rent at a reasonable rental. Conse- 
quently, between two and three million 
veterans’ families are doubled up today 
living with their kinfolks and their in- 
laws and friends. That is the best they 
can do. That is not always conducive 
to the best kind of home life. Since this 
Congress provided for the war workers 
during the war as they should have pro- 
vided, is it not logical, reasonable, and 
right that when these veterans come back 
home after 4 years abroad, veterans who 
have not had an opportunity to buy 4 
home while they were away fighting for 
our country, is it not logical, reasonable, 
and right that we consider this emer- 
gency so far as they are concerned as con- 
tinuing until we can give them a reason- 
able opportunity to get a home? Why 
should we say we will take off all rules 
and all controls when the war is over? 
That is fine for the people who were 
here and who could get homes, but for 
the fellows who were not here and had 
no opportunity to get homes it is not giv- 
ing them a square deal. This bill is for 
the purpose of giving a chance to those 
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poys who were away, not for 4 years as 
those of us who stayed here during the 
war—we had 4 years to get a home—we 
are not giving them 4 years after they 
get back, but we are expecting to give 
them 2 years—this year and next year. 

President Truman recognized this as 
being a great national emergency. It is 
approaching, if it has not already become, 
a national scandal, a national disgrace. 
We could not help it. We were using all 
the materials in the war. The war sud- 
denly ended. Men commenced to be de- 
mobilized quickly, by the millions. If we 
had foreseen it, probably we could not 
have done much more about it. but we 
can now do our best to correct it. That 
is what we are called upon now to do. 
So this bill recognizes that we do not 
have enough materials. We know that. 
We must have production, but it will 
cause more homes to be built, and I will 
tell you why. 

Today, practically all building ma- 
terials are going into the construction 
of buildings that we can do without. 
Why? Because the people who build 
those buildings can make more money 
out of construction of that type. It is 
perfectly natural and reasonable that 
they would do that. They built two 
theaters in one section of this city just 
recently, where enough materials were 
used to build homes for a hundred vet- 
erans’ families. 

Suppose this bill will not manufacture 
any more lumber or materials. It will 
certainly channel the materials that now 
exist, scarce as they are, away from non- 
essential building, like amusement houses, 
bowling alleys, race tracks, and nones- 
sential buildings like that, where the con- 
tractors make the most money, into the 
construction of the largest number of 
residential housing units, giving prefer- 
ence to those boys who have been gone 
4 years and who were not here and who 
had no opportunity to seek and obtain 
homes for themselves and their families. 

Why should we shut off all these con- 
trols exactly at the time when they are 
coming back, and have the only oppor- 
tunity they have had in 4 years to try 
to get a home? We do not like regi- 
mentation. We do not like any kind of 
controls. But why should we become so 
indignant at all controls, so determined 
to cut them all off, at the very time when 
it will hurt most the men who saved our 
country in time of war? How are we 
going to answer that when we go back 
home to our constituents? They will say: 
“Well, you provided these war workers 
with homes. You voted for that. You 
believed in regimentation and you be- 
lieved in controls. But when we come 
back and we get married and we want a 
home, you say you are against all these 
controls, and you are against regimen- 
tation, and you stop it. You cut it off at 
the very time I have a chance to get a 
home for myself.” 

— it is time we should consider 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman tell the House why, with the 
present OPA rent control, rigid as it is, 


we are placing into this bill another 
agency and another rent control? 

Mr.PATMAN. This is an all-powerful 
agency. This is so serious that we feel 
we should have one person who has over- 
all power in housing. He is over the 
OPA in this, and should be. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In rents? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. Absolutely, 
in rents. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. How will it 
work? 

Mr. PATMAN. The FHA will enforce 
this. The OPA is not going to do it. 
The FHA is going to enforce it. The 
FHA has satisfactorily performed the 
duties it has had to perform. It will 
have charge of that part of the pro- 
gram, and we will use that agency. I 
know we will never have any controls 
that will be satisfactory to all people, 
but the point I make is: Why should you 
become so hard against controls, after 
giving them to everybody else for 4 years, 
giving them the benefit of controls, hold- 
ing down prices, and enabling them to 
get homes at fair prices—why should we 
become so indignant right at the time 
these millions of veterans are returning, 
when they could get the benefits of that 
policy? That is what I cannot under- 
stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman tell us whether he proposes to 
continue the OPA rent control and this 
rent control also? 

Mr. PATMAN. One does not touch 
the other, side, edge, or bottom. This 
only controls as to new construction. 
The rent control in OPA applies to 
everything. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. In view of the 
tremendous cut that has been made in 
the appropriation for OPA, is it not now 
necessary more than ever that some 
agency be employed for the purpose of 
controlling rents? 

CONGRESS INFLATIONARY 


Mr, PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned that. If we have in- 
flation this Congress will be responsible 
for it. The reason is that in the case of 
every law we have passed we have ham- 
strung the administration of it and have 
not given the administrator enough 
money to enforce it. We have cut the 
OPA to one enforcement officer for each 
county. There are 3,071 counties in the 
United States. The OPA recently asked 
for more money to do an enforcement job 
and the House came mighty near not 
giving it to them, and in the other body 
I understand they actually cut it in half. 
We have not cooperated with the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. If we 
have inflation this Congress must bear 
the responsibility for it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I agree with 
the gentleman that the building of places 
of amusement should be subordinated to 
the building of homes for veterans, but 
under the powers granted in this bill 
would not the director have power to ex- 
ercise priority over highway construc- 
tion and flood-control improvement cut- 


ting down the very things that would 
protect the property and lives of people 
who buy houses that had already been 
constructed? 

Mr. PATMAN. Possibly he would 
have that power, but not a directive to 
do it; and I would not vote for the bill 
if I were not willing to trust the one 
whom the President wanted to adminis- 
ter it. I am not going to say that the 
administrator would have the power 
to do or not to do certain things, for he 
is given tremendous power and he should 
have it because we are trying to meet 
a@ great emergency. But, listen: We 
are using the word “preference” in here, 
giving veterans preference and their im- 
mediate families. But Mr. Wyatt has al- 
ready said that he is going to have an 
elastic hardship clause, he is going to 
take care of churches, schools, and any 
needed improvements where it will give 
work and where it will cause additional 
material to be manufactured. For in- 
stance, the gentleman, we will say, has a 
plant in his home town which needs ma- 
terials to build an addition. When the 
addition is completed it would be able to 
manufacture building materials. Cer- 
tain materials will be allocated for that 
purpose. They would be used for any 
needed purpose, but veterans are given 
preference to build moderate priced 
homes; and if you are going to give vet- 
erans preference why not give them pref- 
erence? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But he could 
change priorities that had already been 
granted to highway improvement proj- 
ects and flood control projects, the very 
things that may be necessary in many 
areas so they can get these homes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. The gentle- 
man need not be disturbed about that. 
Every needed improvement will be met 
once the preference to veterans in 
housing has been met. I do not believe 
Mr. Wyatt would cause veterans to live 
in a pasture for the lack of some im- 
provement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That was not 
my question; we are not talking about 
veterans living in pastures. . 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think the 
gentleman would expect that to be done. 
I gave that merely as an absurd illus- 
tration to quickly make my point. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man is not answering my specific ques- 
tion. If he does not want to answer it, 
let me answer it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY Probably not over 
2 percent of the veterans’ preference ma- 
terial would be of the type used in flood 
control and highway construction, for 
most of that is heavy concrete and re- 
inforced materials. They would not be 
used in building $3,000 and $4,000 homes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man has not attempted to answer my 
question, but the gentleman, with all due 
deference to him, is conducting himself 
like these czars that will have the right 
to fix priorities. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am disappointed in 
the gentleman’s not being willing to ex- 
tend confidence to the man whom the 
President of the United States would 
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appoint in such a great emergency and 
for such a great purpose. I am willing 
to permit him to have any power he 
needs, but I do not believe he should 
have too much power. Even though it 
should prove to be more power than he 
needed I feel he would not use it like a 
czar. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It is just a 
question of not giving him what he 
ought not to have; and he ought not to 
have it according to the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am willing to give 
the President’s appointee any power he 
should have, and I am willing to give 
the veterans preference over everything 
that is not absolutely needed until we 
have taken care of their needs. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr.GAMBLE. He has that power now, 
has he not, under the President’s direc- 
tive and has not used it to take mate- 
rials away from any other work. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi discusses an exception, not 
the general rule, just like the exporta- 
tion of lumber. There are a lot of peo- 
ple here who would put a clause in this 
bill absolutely to forbid the exportation 
of lumber. What are the facts? The 
facts are that we import three times 
as much lumber as we export. The 
lumber that we export is chiefly for the 
construction of railroads and trestles, 
and things like that, heavy construction; 
and the lumber that we import is for 
housing construction. If you follow up 
the lumber that we exported last year 
you will find that a large part of that 
lumber went to the islands for the pur- 
pose of protecting sugarcane and the 
sugar crop in order to preserve it and 
bring it back here to the States. We 
need sugar. Are you going to prevent the 
exportation of a small amount of lumber 
in order to save the sugar crop out on 
one or more of these islands? Why, of 
course not. It would be absolutely ridic- 
ulous, it would be absolutely silly;. so this 
afiestion of the exportation of lumber 
means very little and we would be 
harmed so much that it should not be 
considered, like the case of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, as a general rule, 
but, rather, as an exception. We have 
presumed, and I will ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to presume, that the 
right thing will be done by the expediter. 
If it is not, President Truman will re- 
move the expediter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not want 
to trespass upon the gentleman’s time, 
but it does strike me that the reasonable 
answer to my question is there should 
not be any conflict and that the heavy 
materials and equipment required for 
flood control and highways will not be 
necessary in the construction of these 
houses for veterans. I think that would 


have been the reasonable answer to my 
question. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me agree with the 
gentleman that that is right, like the ex- 
portation of lumber elsewhere. We ex- 
port big, heavy materials for construction 
and we import housing material. 

What is the object of the bill? The 
first is we have an expediter. He is given 
lots of power. Next, we give him the 
power to allocate materials. ‘That is ob- 
vious. We want these materials allo- 
cated to the making of the greatest num- 
ber of homes possible, the greatest num- 
ber of places that veterans can buy or 
rent for shelter. 

Next, there is preference to the vet- 
erans. Next the prices on old homes. 
I want to explain that prices on old 
homes. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan that whenever you fix a price 
by saying that the first ceiling of that 
property or home after the law is passed 
will become the ceiling price during the 
emergency, a lot of inflation will be in 
that price because some of them will get 
twice as much as their place is worth. 
But if we do not pass a law they will 
get it just the same and if we pass the 
law we will stop this spiralling inflation 
that we always have. After the last war 
a house sold for $5,000, the next week it 
would be sold for $6,000, the next week 
the agent came around and said, “I can 
get $10,000.” The same agent or same 
speculator would sell the same house a 
dozen times and make a profit every time. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see why a specu- 


- lator would be against this. The specu- 


lators do not want it. I do not say 
everybody is a speculator who does not 
want it, not at all, like my good friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown]. He is as honest and sincere 
about it as he can be. He is not a specu- 
lator. He has a conviction along that 
line. But I cannot see why a home own- 
er should object. He can sell his house 
for any price that he can get after the 
law is passed. However, I can see where 
a speculator will object. It will keep 
these speculators from selling that house 
every week, and every month, and mak- 
ing a big profit on it. It will stop this 
spiral of inflation that we had after the 
other war. 

In this bill there is provision also for 
prices on new houses. It is not hide- 
bound, it does not put a builder in a 
strait-jacket, by any means. Mr. Wyatt 
will be as lenient as he can in his rules 
and regulations. He is not a bureaucrat 
in the sense that the word “bureaucrat” 
is commonly used here on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere on the street. He 
wants to get a good job done, he wants 
to do a good job, and he is not going to 
tie people up in red tape. He is going 
to cut red tape, he is going to break bot- 
tlenecks, and if we give him the power to 
do it he will build 2,700,000 houses during 
this year and next year, including pre- 
fabricated houses and trailers. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a duty to perform 
here. Mr. Wyatt cannot do this job 
alone, neither can President Truman, 
unless Congress cooperates. Congress is 
not cooperating unless it passes a law 
that will give the President and Mr. 
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Wyatt this power. Therefore, we can 
stymie the whole building program for 
veterans right here if we do not pass 
the right kind of a law. 

After we have allocations, preferences, 
and prices on old homes and new homes, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney! is going to offer an amend- 
ment for premium prices which he will 
explain to you. I think it should pass. 
It is a part of Mr. Wyatt’s program. He 
says he cannot succeed without it, so let 
us give it to him. Let us not hold from 
him any power that Le needs in order to 
build the maximum number of houses 
within the next 2 years. Let us give him 
all the power that he needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I expect to offer an 
amendment providing for title VI. War 
houses were built under title VI. That 
is the best plan for mass production of 
homes. Title VI, I think, should be in 
this bill, and I expect to offer an amend- 
ment for that purpose. This is not gov- 
ernmental interference. This is govern- 
mental protection, that is-all it is. We 
are not interfering with the veterans. 
We are protecting the veterans against 


- ruinous inflation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he informed the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SmitH] 
that the bill as here submitted by the 
committee gives the Administrator or 
Director or Expediter the power to over- 
ride the rulings of OPA. Where in the 
bill can we find that item? 

Mr. PATMAN. In connection with 
housing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where is that in 
the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. He has the right to 
issue directives and establish any pol- 
icy that he wants to. It is in the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would like to 
have the gentleman point that out in 
the bill so we will have the language in 
the Recorp tonight. 

Mr. PATMAN. It certainly is in 
there. I do not know where it is, but 
I know it is written in there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is « very im- 
portant phase of this discussion. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right. H. R. 4761, 
page 3, line 20, reads: 

The Director shall formulate and develop 
a comprehensive national program to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this title. In order to 
carry out this program, the Director shall 
have the power to issue directives on policy 
to those Federal departments and agencies 


which have functions relating to or affecting 
housing. 


Insofar as housing is concerned, he is 
the over-all expediter and administra- 
tor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then it is upon 
that language that the gentleman relies 
for the power of the expediter? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think there is other 
language in here, too, but I just hap- 
pened to remember that. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I want the gentle- 
man to point that out. I understood the 
entleman to say that this bill gives the 
expediter power to override the rulings 
of the OPA. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
want him to have that power? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
made the statement, and I want him to 
show us where it is. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman yields 
me 2 minutes, which is insufficient. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman can 
put it in the extension of his remarks. 
That is all I am after. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right. 

I am inserting herewith a statement 
relative to lumber exports. It is as fol- 
lows: 

1946 LUMBER EXPORT ESTIMATES 
(From the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion) 

To date, only requirements for the first 
quarter of 1946 have been agreed upon. Un- 
der export procedure, exporters submit their 
requests to the Office of International Trade 
of the Commerce Department. The OIT 
screens these requests, then submits them 
to the Civilian Production Administration 
for further study. The CPA considers the 
requests in the light of how much the export 
will hurt the domestic situation, and what 
types of lumber are included. Then CPA 
approves the licenses on that part it thinks 
should be estimated. 
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However, due to shipping difficulties, can- 
celed shipments, the stringency of licensing, 
not all of that approved by CPA actually gets 
shipped. 

For the first quarter of 1946, exporters sub- 
mitted requests to the Office of International 
Trade to ship 1,070,000,000 feet of lumber 
abroad. Most of this was for railroad ties, 
construction, etc. 

The OIT screened these requests down to 
$20,000,000 board-feet, 

Finally the OIT recommended to the CPA 
that only 295,000,000 feet be shipped. 

The CPA cut this total further and ap- 
proved shipments totaling 225,000,000 feet. 

Of this, export licenses were granted to 
cover only a total of 190,000,000 feet. 

John Small, CPA Administrator, estimated 
that based on last year’s experience, only 
about 150,000,000 feet actually would be 
shipped. 

So that out of original requests of 1,.070,- 
000,000 board-feet, only 150,000,000 feet ac- 
tually will be sent abroad. 

Against this figure, imports during the 
first quarter are expected to total 250,000,000 
board-feet, about 100,000,000 feet more than 
exports. I do not have exact percentages, 
but CPA says a far greater portion of the im- 
port lumber is suitable for construction of 
homes than that which we export. 

Total United States lumber production 
during this period, the first quarter of 1946, 
is estimated at 6,250,000,000 feet. 


Also figures on exports and :mports of 
lumber for 10 years: 


United States lumber production, erports and imports, 1935-45 
{In thousand board feet} 


Period Production ! 


i 


21, 832, 833 
n—aeebeeminiti iatesdagininditavteure 27, 626, 440 
1937 29, 003, 953 


1998 hae 23, 413, 497 


1939 ov 0gnséde sesh aaaubbncadbuaitie 28, 581, 705 


130, 458, 428 
26, 091, 686 


6-yaer ENE. .cenideteibinceummnaes 
Average prewar year..........- 


1000. ......... .s6etie oe Ae eed | 1, 150,126 
106)... ois cenuataikt Aetee ees | 36, 537, 628 
RB i Fie crt de ee | 36, 332, 248 
| oes SSE’ Br Te i de | 34, 288, 757 
1006.2 ih BTS ad tases 2h | $2, 553, 901 
l otiasitemeantiegsnal 
SW SOI i hoa een 170, 871, 661 
' Ay rage Oe tans cee - a 
months, Pa dbddaidiehaddees | 7, 867, 01 
lOmonthe, S006 iii. teh eletsaio | 24, 030, 975 
Estimated, 190k, ..i..iidtieetbsciiitanch | 27, 500, 000 


Compiled by Lumber Branch, CPA, 
‘U.S. Bureau of Census. 

Of this amount 66,692 was southern pine, 
‘Of this amount 67,656 was southern pine. 
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Total® of pro- Total of pro- from 
duction duction | Canada 
1, 301, 384 5.97 438, 017 pO crag 80. 0 
1, 272, 147 4. 61 662, 264 }__........| 80.0 
1, 413, 852 4.88 686, 629 |... $4.3 
947, 641 4. 05 BET Anse 91.1 
1, 050, 093 3. 67 707, 172 | ‘ 92.7 
5, 9R5, 117 4.59 3, 023, 198 2. 32 | 86. 0 
1, 197, 003 4.59 604, 640 2.32 | 86. 0 
$50, 046 | ( & Beticael acigngl | 91.4 
572, 608 1,349,999 |------- 93.0 
357, 488 5 OO 4 kii.:.- 95. 2 
268, 253 SOR 2008 hai - cic | 87.5 
$25, 577 | 077, 904 |....--- : 90. 0 
2, 373, 972 1.39 | 5, 401, 705 3.16 } 92.0 
474, 795 1.39 1, O80, 341 3. 16 | 92.0 
2264, 100 . 95 817, 504 2.93 | 88.7 
4310, 330 1,29 851, 729 3. 4 90.3 
75, 000, 000 1,36 1, 040, 000, 000 3. 80 | 91.0 





N orE.—Inelndes sawn timbers, boards, planks, scantlings, small hardwood, dimension and hardwood flooring 
_ Source: Civilian Production Administration, Lumber and Lumber Products Branch, Export Import Section, 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S STATEMENT ON MR. WILSON 
WYATT’S HOUSING PROGRAM 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
(February 8, 1945) 

When I called Mr. Wilson Wyatt to Wash- 
ington, I gave him only one instruction: “to 

make no little plans.” 

For 5 weeks Mr. Wyatt has been hard at 
work preparing his plans in consultation 
With all Government agencies concerned and 
with the principal business, labor, and 
veterans’ groups involved. 

He has recommended a veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program which is bold, vigor- 
ous and eminently practical. It has the com- 
plete and unqualified support of the adminis- 
tration. All agencies of the Government are 
“lrected to use every resource at their com- 
Mand to fulfill this program. The Budget 






Director has of course been asked to review 
the Budget recommendations in the light 
of the new housing proposals. 

I urge the Congress to enact promptly the 
legislation necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram. 

I call upon every public-spirited organiza- 
tion to muster its forces behind the program. 
I ask each community leader, each citizen, 
to do his utmost to make the plans a reality 
in his community. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1946. 
Tue VETERANS’ EMERCENCY HovusINGc PRoGRAM 


A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE 
HOUSING EXPEDITER 
Dear Mr. PresmpENT: On January 2 I came 
to Washington at your request to study the 
critical housing shortage which confronts 


residential construction 
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America today and to recommend and 
execute a plan of action. In the past 5 weeks 
I have met with more than 30 groups from 
industry, labor, veterans, and Government. 
I have listened closely to their recommenda- 
tions, and I have examined the principal 
available data. 

Two sobering and inescapable facts emerge 
from this study in bold relief: 

First, there is an urgent need for some 
3,000,000 moderately and low-priced homes 
and apartments during the next 2 years. 

Second, we can meet this need only by 
bringing to bear the same daring, determi- 
nation, and hard-hitting teamwork with 
which we tackled the emergency job of build- 
ing the world's most powerful war machine 
4 years ago. 

When, in a recent radio message to the 
American people, you calied for the immedi- 
ate production of an unprecedented number 
of homes, I could not help but recall the 
goal of 50,000 aircraft which President Rocse- 
velt set in the early days of the war. Though 
many people considered it impossible, that 
goal and others like it were achieved and 
passed. > 

We met in full our obligation to our men 
and women in uniform. 

To meet our obligation to those same men 
and women in civilian life, we will need the 
same drive and ingenuity on the part of 
American business and American labor and 
the same Government stimulus and financial 
assistance that made possible the miracle of 
war production in that earlier emergency. 

Our sights must be raised far above the 
present target of four or five hundred thou- 
sand homes in 1946. 

IT am therefore recommending that the fol- 
lowing program of emergency measures be 
put into effect immediately: 

1. Construction of 2,700,000 low and mod- 
erate cost homes must be started by the end 
of next year. The target for 1946: 1.200.000 
homes started, of which 700,000 will be con- 
ventional houses; 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated houses, and houses assembled on- 
site from prefabricated parts and materials; 
and 250,000 temporary units. The target for 
1947: 1,500,000 homes started, of which 900,- 
000 will be conventional houses; 600,000 per- 
manent prefabricated houses and houses as- 
sembled on site from prefabricated parts and 
materials. (The previous all-time high wes 
937,000 homes in 1925; in 1945, only 240,000 
homes were built.) Except for 200,000 units 
of temporary re-use war housing and 50,000 
new trailers all of these wiil be permanent 
homes. On the assumption that the reco m- 
mended legislation is authorized prompily 
the program should move into high gear by 
the end of the first quarter of 1945. Within 
2 years from that time the urgent need figure 
of some 3,000,000 homes should be met under 
this program. 

2. Preference for veterans and their fam- 
ilies in the rental or purchase of these homes 
with appropriate provisions for nonveteran 
hardship cases. 

3. Greatly expanded production of conven- 
tional and new type materials obtained by 
firm and timely use, where necessary, of: 
(a) premium payments for increased pro- 
duction; (b) guaranteed markets for ma- 
terlals manufacturers; (c) priorities and al- 
locations of equipment and materials; (d) 
wage-price adjustments or price increases 
where they are necessary and not inflationary; 
(e) use of war plants and new facilities to 
increase present production capacity; (f) 
rapid tax amortization for plants which are 
newly built or converted to produce essential 
building materials; and (g) absorption by 
Government of undue risks in developmental 
work on new type materials. 

4. Recruitment and training of 1,500,000 
additional workers on-site and off-site by 
the middle of 1947. This means more than 
tripling the present labor force engaged in 
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5. Postponement of all deferrable and non- 
essential construction for the balance of 
1946 to release needed materials and labor for 
veterans’ homes and for essential and non- 
deferrable projects. 

6. Rapid expansion of factory fabrication 
of materials and parts, as well as complete 
low-cost homes by making materials avail- 
able and guaranteeing the market for the 
product. 

7. Priorities and allocations to home build- 
ers for equipment and materials. 

8. Federal cooperation and assistance 
where necessary in the development of home 
sites. 

9. Channeling the largest part of ma- 
terials into homes and rental housing, both 
farm and urban, selling for not more than 
$6,000 or renting for not more than $50 per 
month. 

10. Curbing of inflation through more ef- 
fective price control on building materials, 
ceilings on new and existing homes, and on 
building lots, and through the continuation 
of rent controls. 

11. The early adoption of S. 1592, the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 

12. Insured mortgages on low-cost homes 
up to 90 percent of value and based on neces- 
sary current costs. 

13. New temporary legislation to support 
the program, including $250,000,000 for tem- 
porary re-use war housing. 

14. Community participation paralleling 
Federal action through emergency housing 
committees in cities and towns throughout 
the country. 

15. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to play a major role in financing the 
program. In addition, authorization from 
Congress wil be required immediately to pro- 
vide $€00,000,000 for premium payments. 

I believe that the success of a program of 
this magnitude will depend on several basic 
elements of policy which must influence 
every step that is taken. 

Private enterprise must assume the lead- 
ing role in this task as it did in the task of 
war production. And to that end the build- 
ing industry and financial institutions must 
be relied upon as the mainstay of the pro- 
duction program. In addition, industry is 
entitled to a fair return for all-time record 
production of good materials and good homes 
at low prices. 

Labor is entitled to a fair return for its 
share in the task. And that means higher 
wages in some contributing industries where 
workers have been historically low paid. 

It will take a dynamic program to achieve 
this goal. Neither business as usual, labor 
as usual, building as usual, nor government 
as usual will suffice. 


THE SIZE OF IMMEDIATE HOUSING NEEDS 


The present housing emergency is the cul- 
mination of more than 10 peacetime years 
and 4 war years during which an inadequate 
number of new homes has been constructed. 

In October 1945, 1,200,000 families were liv- 
ing doubled up with other families. At that 
time the situation was critical. It is rapidly 
becoming worse. The following table shows 
with shocking clarity that even without re- 
ducing the number of families which were 
doubled up October 1945 we would have to 
build approximately 3,000,000 new homes by 
the end of 1947 just to keep the situation 
from becoming worse: 


Families living doubled up with 
other families in October 1945— 
0 BR686 sccincnscbananumbivnene 1, 200, 000 


Married veterans who will be need- 
ing homes by December 1946___. 2, 900, 000 
Nonveterans marrying who will be 
needing homes by December 
BOG6 2 .6ci cha Semedineue 
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SUBTRACT 


Existing vacancies and new va- 
cancies occurring during 1946 as 
the result of deaths and dissolu- 
tions of families...........--.. 945, 000 

Additional families needing homes 
OG GRU WE ION ame chbamenece 2, 515, 000 

Additional families needing homes 
by end of 1947 (1,110,000 new 
families less 430,000 vacancies 
occurring as the result of deaths 
and dissolutions of families)... 680,000 

Total need by end of 1947— 
with at least 1,200,000 
families still doubled up. 3, 195, 000 


Our target is 2,700,000 homes and apart- 
ments started by the end of 1947. 

Approximately 1,200,000 must be started 
in 1946. Of these, some 700,000 will be con- 
ventional houses; 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated homes and homes assembled on 
the building lot from prefabricated parts and 
materials; and 250,000 temporary units. 
(Two hundred thousand temporary re-use 
war housing and 50,000 trailers.) 

Approximately 1,500,000 homes must be 
started in 1947. Some 900,000 of these will 
be conventional homes and 600,000 will be 
permanent prefabricated homes and homes 
assembled on-site from prefabricated parts 
and materials. No temporary units will be 
built under this program in 1947. 

In my judgment we can hit this target. 
We must—unless we are to fail in our duty 
to the veterans. Without bold, emergency 
action I am convinced that only about four 
hundred to five hundred thousand new homes 
would be built in 1946. 

It will take time, under any program, to 
produce materials and to build houses in 
quantity. Because the program will start 
slowly and will speed up as materials and 
manpower become available in greater quan- 
tity, each month’s delay in getting under 
way in 1946 will mean a loss of about 75,000 
units, a number equal to almost one-third 
of the 1945 production of homes. 

During the past few weeks I have heard 
the fear expressed that gearing our building 
industry to meet the present emergency will 
result in an over-expanded industry. The 
facts contradict this far. The figure of 
some 3,000,000 homes needed by the end of 
1947 does not take into account the more 
than 10,500,000 homes which are substandard 
and which must and can be replaced in a 
healthy, full production economy. © Each 
year, in addition to the existing substandard 
dwellings, about 200,000 additional units drop 
into the substandard class or are destroyed. 
Approximately 400,000 net additional new 
families are created each year. These fig- 
ures do not include farm homes or the 
temporary housing which was built during 
the war and which must be replaced, 


THE PROBLEM OF MATERIALS 


Increasing the flow of building materials 
is the essential first step in meeting the 
problem. Necessary restrictions through the 
war years have closed down many mills and 
factories; production in others has been 
severely curtailed. Inventories of all build- 
ing materials have been sorely depleted. 

These conditions mean that shortages of 
materials would be encountered even in 
building the 400,000 to 500,000 homes pre- 
viously contemplated for 1946. The pro- 
posed Veterans’ Emergency Housing program 
tremendously increases this problem. 

For example, in 1945 residential construc- 
tion consumed about $400,000,000 of build- 
ing materials. In 1946 this program will 
require $2,000,000,000 of building materials, 
and in 1947 it will require $3,250,000,000. 
This represents an eight-fold increase in 
requirements between last year and next 
year. 
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Requirements of all materials and sup- 
plies—lumber, brick, wall board, lath, cast- 
iron soil pipe, electrical, plumbing, and heat. 
ing supplies, roofing materials, and others— 
far exceed foreseeable production unless 
emergency action is taken. 

These materials deficits must be made up 
by greatly expanded production of conven- 
tional materials and by the use of new types 
of materials. The possibilities in this direc. 
tion are significant. The use of metal win- 
dow sash and framing instead of lumber has 
already been introduced. Composition and 
plastic materials are available for flooring to 
supplement scarce seasoned hardwoods. Pre- 
assembled unit bathrooms and kitchens can 
economize both material and Manpower, 
Examples of this sort can be multiplied, 

To achieve the necessary expansion, both of 
conventional and of new-type materials, three 
fundamental steps are called for: 

1. All existing plants must be brought to 
capacity operation as speedily as possible. 

2. Unused war plants and facilities must be 
converted for the production of new as well 
as conventional materials. 

3. Beyond this, new capacity must be built 
to the degree necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the program. 

The additional cost and risk Of expansion, 
whether through increases in output or addi- 
tions to existing plants, conversion of old 
ones, or construction of new ones, must— 
when clearly necessary—be shared by the 
Government just as it was during the war, 
This requires more rapid than usual amor- 
tization of the plant for tax purposes; Gov- 
ernment underwriting of sales of new-type 
materials at prices sufficient to cover develop- 
mental costs; adequate short- and long-term 
Government credit, where private capital is 
not available, and- premium payments in se- 
lected cases for increased production of con- 
ventional and new-type materials, achieved 
over and above a carefully selected base 
period. Premium payments will also be nec- 
essary in cases where production costs rise 
due to the payment of overtime or the addi- 
tion of another shift. 

Such premium payments will bring pro- 
duction to a high level without increasing 
the cost of the completed house to the vet- 
eran. 

The total national outlay for materials 
for the housing program will be about 
$2,000,000,000 this year and about $3,250,- 
000,000 in 1947. Of the 2-year total of 
$5,250,000,000, $4,250,000,000 will probably be 
spent for conventional materials. While it 
is impossible at this time to determine accu- 
rately how much will be needed for premium 
payments, it is estimated that about 10 per- 
cent of the total national outlay for con- 
ventional materials or approximately $400,- 
000,000 may be required. 

Premium payments from this fund will be 
made selectively. Increased production of 
some materials can be secured without such 
payments; for others a slight additional pay- 
ment will be sufficient; in a limited number 
the premium will have to be substantial to 
secure the needed output. 

In addition to premium payments for con- 
ventional materials we must ize that 
proportionately greater risks will be encoun- 
tered in production of new materials. One 
billion dollars’ worth of new or substitute 
materials will be required. It is estimated 
that approximately 20 percent of the amount 
or $200,000,000 will be required to encourage 
increased production. 


THE PROBLEM OF MANPOWER 


Serious manpower shortages will have to 
be overcome if we are to attain our goal 0 
2,700,000 dwelling units by the end of 1947. 
There are at present 650,000 workers em- 
ployed (both off-site and on-site) in pro- 
ducing homes. To meet our goal, a peak of 
2,150,000 workers will have to be on the job— 
1,150,000 actually constructing houses and 
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1,000,000 at work producing and distributing 
the materials going into home building. 
This means that by mid-1947 we must have 
more than triple the number of workers 
presently engaged in the industry. 

Vigorous action will be needed to attract 
an additional 1,500,000 workers. Recruiting 
programs pointing up the long-term pros- 
pects of a revitalized industry will have to 
be started at once. Veterans should be 
given every inducement to participate. A 
large scale apprentice program should be 
undertaken promptly to produce the skills 
that are necessary. 

Wherever wages in industries producing 
materials are abnormally low and stand in 
the way of recruiting the necessary man- 
power, wages will have to be raised. In spe- 
cific cases where it is absolutely necessary, 
wage increases will be cared for by premium 
payments in order to stimulate maximum 
production. 


CONSTRUCTION TO MEET THE NEEDS 


No matter how successful we are in step- 
ping up the supply of materials and in 
training and recruiting manpower, the most 
vigorous and imaginative measures will be 
required in the construction industry itself 
to build 2,700,000 homes in less than 2 years. 

In 1946 we cannot escape the use of con- 
verted »arracks and the movement and reuse 
of surplus temporary houses. These are not 
the kind of homes people like but in the 
present emergency they are acceptable. It 
should not be necessary to provide any more 
of them in 1947. They will be located on 
publicly owned land and will be torn down 
as soon as the increase in the supply of 
permanent homes makes their use unneces- 
sary. 

Both the construction industry and labor 
groups must gird themselves for far greater 
effort than ever before. The Nation expects 
maximum efficiency from both industry and 
labor to reduce housing costs. Our target of 
1,500,000 homes to be started in 1947 is more 
than twice the production in 1941, when 715,- 
000 units were built. And it far exceeds the 
record of 1925, the biggest home-building year 
in our history when 937,000 units were built. 

In order to meet our goal, we must step 
up conventional construction. This will be 
tacilitated by utilizing some of the improved 
techniques developed during the war emer- 
gency. Under pressure of war needs, some 
of the leading builders pioneered in mass 
production methods and on-site fabrication. 
As a result they were able to accelerate and 
increase construction and to reduce costs. 
We will need more widespread use of these 
mass production methods in conventional 
building. We will gain great advantages 
from the use of prefabricated parts for houses, 
such as complete bathroom and kitchen 
units, as well as new types of materials. The 

ngenuity of the industry should extend and 
mprove these methods to meet the needs of 
this program. 

A job of this magnitude is going to require 
the best efforts of the entire building indus- 
uy including both large builders and small, 
both builders of apartment houses and large 
developments and builders of individual 
homes. Large scale production of materials 
Will enable the big builders to go ahead rap- 
idly with the larger housing developments. 
And at the same time, it will assure the 
small builder, both rural and urban, that 
he will get his share of materials. 

While we must depend for the bulk of our 
homes « 1 building by conventional methods, 
we will also need to stimulate a large pro- 
8-am of factory fabrication of homes. In- 
creased emphasis on factory fabrication is 
also important from the point of view of 
manpower since this method requires a 
smaller percentage of highly skilled workmen. 
Greater reliance can thus be placed on semi- 
skilled and unskilled manpower which can 
be quickly trained. This is essential since 
ie magnitude of this program cannot be 
met even by the use of every skilled worker 
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who can be recruited or trained. Further- 
more, it is expected that greater production 
of lower-priced homes may be achieved. 

A factory prefabrication program lends it- 
self to the use of surplus plants, as well as 
assuring the full utilization of the existing 
prefabrication industry. The program is 
also well adapted to the use of substitute 
materials. 

This program for factory fabrication con- 
templates the development of permanent 
homes which will meet accepted standards. 

In addition to a shortage of materials, a 
serious obstacle in the way of the production 
«° 250,000 prefabricated units this year and 
600,000 in 1947 is the industry's lack of dis- 
tribution facilities. The fact that manufac- 
turers do not have established sales outlets 
tends to keep production down. 

Under these circumstances we must en- 
courage private firms to go into this field 
and do the job, with the Government assur- 
ing them of a market for the houses they 
build. This can be accomplished by giving 
a Government purchase contract to pro- 
ducers who sell new-type houses through 
normal private channels of distribution. To 
qualify for such a purchase contract assur- 
ing full capacity operation, the producer 
should establish that: 

1. He is prepared to produce a house which 
has been approved by the Government as 
meeting sound and tested standards of 
safety, durability, livability, and health. 

2. The house will be solid in the lower- 
priced field at approximately $3,500 for a 
one-bedroom house plus approximately $500 
for each additional bedroom (f. 0. b. plant, 
including the necessary equipment, but ex- 
cluding the cost of land and erection). 

3. He had formulated an effective plan for 
distribution and erection which will be 
placed into operation to insure that houses 
will be put up promptly. 

4. He can and will produce a specified 
number of houses for the 12 calendar months 
after the date of the Government purchase 
contract which assures him of a market. 

Under the purchase contract, the Govern- 
ment will take delivery of the houses only 
when the producer is unable to market them 
within a reasonable period following their 
production. In that case, the Government 
will dispose of the homes for use in veterans’ 
housing, in the same manner that it now 
disposes of surplus property of the Govern- 
ment. Some loss may result from this pro- 
gram, but the amount of that loss is ex- 
pected to be relatively small in relation to 
the size of the program and to the benefits 
to be derived. 

It should be recognized that conventional 
builders and construction workers will not 
only have to do their reguiar job of home 
building, but will also have to play a big 
part in the erection of factory fabricated 
houses. Thus, the building industry is as- 
sured of a leading role in the emergency job. 
In addition, we can create in a brief period 
a@ mass production building industry com- 
parable in size, in opportunity for invest- 
ment, and in employment with the automo- 
bile industry of the twenties. 


LAND AND FACILITIES 


The Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
contemplates building a larger number of 
homes during the next 2 years than in any 
comparable period of our history. 

As manpower and materials become avail- 
able sufficient number of lots must be ready, 
so that veterans’ housing may go forward 
without delay. The number of lots improved 
with sewer, water, and other facilities is far 
short of the requirements for the housing 
program. Vigorous action of all concerned 
will be required to overcome this shortage. 

While it is clear that the central responsi- 
bility in this problem rests with the com- 
munity, it may prove necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to assist in providing facilities and 
in the development of sites. 



























































































POSTPONEMENT OF DEFERABLE AND NON- 
ESSENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


It will be impossible to achieve our housing 
goal for the year 1946 without diverting crit- 
ical materials and manpower from deferable 
and nonessential construction, both public 
and private. Only in this way can we secure 
an immediate expansion of essential residen- 
tial construction. It will be a matter of 
months before we can effectively expand ma- 
terial capacity and recruit and train needed 
manpower. In the meantime, the deferral 
of the less essential projects provides the one 
immediately available source of manpower 
and materials. It is hoped that the material's 
and manpower shortage will ease sufficiently 
by the end of 1946 to permit the relaxation 
of restraints on nonresidential construction. 
The determination of what constitutes es- 
sential and nondeferable construction must 
be made in terms of well-defined standards 
and administered on a decentralized basis 
with the advice of local communities. Ap- 
peals from decisions made locally will be re- 
viewed in Washington. 


HOMES WHICH VETERANS CAN AFFORD 


Recent surveys conducted by the War De- 
partment at separation centers reveal that 
most veterans expect to be able to pay less 
than $50 monthly for the rental or purchase 
of a home. A large proportion of these veter- 
ans plan to rent rather than purchase homes. 

This makes it clear that while there are 
definite advantages in retaining the present 
price ceiling of $10,000 (and rental ceiling 
of $80) on new construction, the largest part 
of residential building materials must be 
channeled, through priorities and allocations, 
into homes selling for $6,000 or less including 
land, or renting for not more than $50 per 
month. 

To provide moderately priced homes with 
& maximum of rental units, it is necessary 
for the Government to offer greater incentive 
for the building of such housing. This can 
be achieved by insuring mortgages on low- 
cost homes for builders to the extent of 90 
percent of value. Furthermore, such mort- 
gages must be based on necessary current 
costs of construction rather than on long- 
term economic value, and they should be 
amortized over a long period. These tech- 
niques were successfully followed during the 
war under title VI of the National Housing 
Act. 

The Government can further reduce 
financing costs by lowering interest rates on 
insured mortgages and providing other aids 
to home purchasers. 

A complete plan must also include aid for 
the expansion of the housing program for 
families of low income, with preference to 
veterans 

THE DANGER OF INFLATION 

An inflationary spiral would be fatal to 
the housing program. By creating uncer- 
tainties it would impede production and lead 
to inventory hoarding and speculation. It 
would result in such high prices on homes as 
to put them completely out of reach of vet- 
erans’ incomes. 

Prices of building materials have already 
risen 35 to 40 percent above prewar levels. 
We cannot afford any further rise. Houses 
are being sold at prices in many cases far 
above even today’s increased costs of replace- 
ment. Here again we cannot afford any 
further rise. Many who want to rent are 
forced instead to buy at inflated prices. An 
inflation of housing costs like that which fol- 
lowed the last war would inevitably put prices 
beyond the reach of millions of veterans and 
others and would prevent a sustained high 
level of construction activity. 

To curb inflation, the Government must 
use its present powers to the full, including 
strict control over prices of materials, and 
the continuation of rent controls. Legisla- 
tive authority is needed for ceiling prices 
on old and new housing and on building lots 
in urban areas. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION 


No program of this magnitude can be di- 
rected from Washington alone. We are go- 
ing to need the advice and active participa- 
tion of courageous community leaders in 
cities and towns throughout the country. 

During the past few weeks I have had sev- 
eral meetings with representative mayors 
and governors, many of whom already have 
well-developed programs of local action. To- 
gether we have mapped out uniform plans 
for further activity to tie in with the veter- 
ans’ emergency housing program. 

As a first step we agreed that local emer- 
gency housing committees should be formed 
wherever they do not already exist. These 
committees will be composed of representa- 
tives from local government, veterans, labor, 
builders, building materials producers, fi- 
nancing institutions, chambers of commerce, 
and other interested groups. The basic pur- 
pose of these committees will be to clear 
away obstacles which might impede the 
progress of the local housing program, 

They will: 

1. Undertake to assure first preference to 
veterans on existing houses offered for rent 
or for sale. 

2. Develop temporary home-sharing pro- 
grams for veterans. 

8. Aid in securing the extension of emer- 
gency building codes and the modernization 
of existing codes. 

4. Encourage conversions to provide addi- 
tional dwelling units. 

5. Speed up inspections and issuance of 
building permits by local authorities. 

6. Provide sites for Army and Navy bar- 
racks which can be demounted, transported, 
and converted at Federal expense. 

7. Discourage black market activity in 
building materials and in rents and support 
price ceilings. 

8. Assist in recruiting and training labor. 

9. Break local bottlenecks in building ma- 
terials. 

10. Establish centralized information cen- 
ters to refer veterans to available housing. 

11. Assist in arrangements for adequate 
transportation and services for new develop- 
ments. 

12. Help prepare land and facilities to ac- 
commodate new dwellings. 

In many instances States will find it neces- 
sary to adopt legislation which will expdite 
the veterans’ emergency housing program. 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


Existing laws do not provide sufficient au- 
thority to enable us to achieve the objec- 
tives of this program. The prompt passage 
of additional legislation is imperative. 

We must have legislation promptly which 
will: 

1. Provide funds for premium payments 
to secure increases in production of conven- 
tional and new types of building materials. 
Authorizations of $600,000,000 are needed for 
the purpose. 

2. Make funds available to the extent nec- 
essary to stimulate technical research into 
new construction methods and materials by 
private research groups and to absorb certain 
developmental costs involved in devising new 
materials or new methods, 

3. Permit the rapid tax amortization of 
new plant facilities which produce new ma- 
terials or manufactured homes. 

4. Permit the construction of additional 
rental units and low-cost homes through in- 
sured mortgages up to 90 percent of value 
and recognizing the necessary current costs. 

5. Extend to December 31, 1947, the au- 
thority for priorities and allocations. 

In addition to these measures which are 
needed to increase and accelerate the con- 
struction of permanent housing, legislation 
is needed which will: 

(a) Provide 100,000 additional temporary 
housing units required to meet the most 
urgent needs for veterans’ housing in cities 
and in colleges, This additional housing 
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should be provided through the reuse of sur- 
plus Army and Navy barracks and other tem- 
porary housing. The relocation and conver- 
sion of these structures to dwellings requires 
a minimum of new materials. An additional 
appropriation of $250,000,000 is needed for 
this purpose. 

(b) Stop inflation in the prices of homes 
through price control on housing and hous- 
ing sites. While production is the long- 
range solution for inflation, we should pro- 
tect the veteran against excessive prices if 
he buys a home now. 

(c) Extend the necessary financing and 
other aids provided in S. 1592 (the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill), to make decent homes 
available for families of all incomes within 
their means. This would include the expan- 
sion of sound Government insurance of mort- 
gage loans to encourage housing for families 
of moderate income and necessary aid for 
the expansion of the housing program for 
families of low income. 

The permanent housing legislation recom- 
mended in your recent message on the State 
of the Union is essential to achieve emer- 
gency housing objectives, while at the same 
time it launches the comprehensive action 
required to meet our basic housing problem. 

Mr. President, you asked me to prepare 
a bold and realistic plan to meet the press- 
ing housing needs of our veterans. 

This is that kind of plan. It is attainable. 

This is a plan to meet an emergency which 
has grown out of the war just as surely as 
did our need for 50,000 aircraft in 1942. I 
believe that Americans will face this task 
in the same spirit in which they faced the 
fighting part of the war. I believe that the 
veterans will get their homes. 

WILSON W. Wyatt, 
Housing Expediter. 


The Washington Post of February 24, 
1946, contained an interesting editorial 
on subsidy retention. It is as follows: 


SUBSIDY RETENTION 


With extreme reluctance we are forced to 
support Mr. Bowles’ appeal for an extension 
of food subsidies for another year. Last fall, 
when Secretary of Agriculture Anderson was 
looking forward to speedy elimination of all 
food subsidies, we rejoiced at the prospect. 
We pointed out at the time that extensive 
employment of food subsidies is incompatible 
with maintenance of a free economy and that 
controls over production and prices are indis- 
pensable accompaniments of a subsidized 
food program. 

However, it was then believed that the 
pressure on food supplies and prices, follow- 
ing cessation of hostilities, would be greatly 
relieved, making it safe to abandon these 
wartime emergency production aids without 
inviting a sharp rise in prices and living costs. 
Unfortunately the optimistic forecasts of a 
few months ago have not been realized, as 
President Truman confessed in his Budget 
message. Instead of an anticipated decline 
in retail food prices, the pressure on price 
ceilings has increased. To remove subsidies 
that enable ceiling prices to be maintained 
without unduly squeezing the producer 
would necessitate advances in the prices of 
such essential foods as meats, butter, milk, 
bread, sugar, and other products. It is offi- 
cially estimated that the food Cost of living 
index would, as a result, increase by more 
than 8 percent. 

Despite the strong objections in principle 
to continuance of subsidy payments, it is not 
feasible to dispense with them under pres- 
ent conditions. Rising labor costs of produc- 
tion have already made it necessary to liberal- 
ize pricing formulas and raise ceiling prices 
on numerous articles. It will be extremely 
difficult to hold the new price line even under 
reasonably favorable conditions, If a further 
Sharp rise in living costs were to result from 
sudden wholesale abandonment of subsidies, 
-we think Mr. Bowles is justified in concluding 
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that it would set off a new cycle of wage in. 
crease demands and wreck the control system, 

It seems expedient, therefore, to delay ac. 
tion and gradually reduce food subsidies as 
inflationary pressures subside and produc. 
tion costs begin to decline, Delaying action 
of this sort is politically dangerous, because 
subsidies are like protective tarifis: people 
cling to them long after they have ceased to 
fulfill their purpose. But the subsidy pro- 
gram is, after all, an integral part of the food. 
control program. Hence we cannot risk dis- 
carding it, so long as the danger of inflation 
remains and the need for price control con. 
tinues to be felt. 


I am inserting herewith an editoria] 
from the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
Friday, February 22, 1946: 

“CEILINGS” ON HOMES 


Much of the opposition to establishment 
of so-called ceiling prices on existing homes 
comes from a misunderstanding of what is 
intended. There was talk some months ago 
of trying to fix a ceiling for each house on 
the basis of its intrinsic value or a recent 
sales price if it changed hands. That idea 
was discarded because of the obvious impos- 
sibility of administering it satisfactorily, 
What is now proposed is an attempt not to 
fix ceiling prices on individual homes but 
merely to ban speculative resales. 

Under the amendment which Representa. 
tive PatmMan intends to offer to his housing 
bill when it reaches the floor of the House, 
no limit would be imposed on the price at 
which a home owner could dispose of his 
house on the first turn-over. Mr. Pat- 
MAN explained the other day, “anybody could 
sell his home at any price.” Once a sale had 
been made, however, the price paid would 
become the ceiling price of the house in 
question. Speculators could not continue to 
boost the price of real estate by selling the 
same dwelling over and over again at higher 
prices each time. 

This is not only a sensible arrangement 
but also an essential safeguard for the pro- 
tection of returning veterans and others who 
must find shelter. It would not penalize the 
home owner. He would not be compelled to 
accept 1939 or 1941 values for his home, 
Any attempt to push values down to a pre- 
determined level would merely discourage 
sales and leave returning veterans and other 
home seekers in a worse position than they 
occupy today. What is desired is a normal 
turn-over of real property without specula- 
tive boosting of prices to a level that would 
be conducive to a crash later on. That is 
precisely what the proposed ban on specu- 
lative resales would do. This provision was 
in the Patman bill when it went before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
We suspect that the committee’s action in 
eliminating it may have been influenced by 
misunderstanding or prejudice carrying over 
from previous unwise price ceiling proposals. 
In any event, we hope that the House and 
Senate will accept the ban on speculative 
resales as a happy substitute for unworkable 
price ceilings on homes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
BRUMBAUGH]. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the need for immediate relief from the 
housing shortage is one of the most 
urgent problems confronting Congress 
and the American people. The plight of 
returning veterans in being unable to 
obtain suitable living quarters is a chal- 
lenge to our Nation and borders upon 
ingratitude to the defenders of our flag. 
In short, it reveals us as being tardy in 
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recognizing an obligation that we cannot 
in good conscience refuse to meet with 
positive and effectual action. 

However, I am opposed to the plan of 
granting subsidies to the housing indus- 
try because I am convinced that such 
procedure is unnecessary and economi- 
cally unsound. We can avoid such in- 
direct deficit financing if we meet the 
underlying cause for the housing short- 
age by removing the bottleneck of scarce 
building supplies through proper atten- 
tion to the need for price-control relief 
in deserving cases. The private building 
industry is fully able to cope with the 
housing problem if given assistance by 
removing the shackles imposed upon it 
by OPA directives. 

The payment of subsidies as a means 
of keeping prices down is nothing short 
of a mirage because the public eventu- 
ally pays in the form of increased taxes 
as the total is added to our growing na- 
tional debt. If subsidies were to aid the 
low-income groups and assist veterans, 
there would be logic in approving such 
a proposal. However, the proposed sub- 
sidy payments will benefit the entire 
populace, and even includes factories, 
office buildings, and residences of those 
considered to be in the upper strata of 
social life. Restore the normal flow of 
building materials and supplies and there 
will be no need to saddle the American 
taxpayer with the cost of a subsidy pro- 
gram that is impractical and unsound. 

Furthermore, the subsidy program is 
designed to aid in the building of houses 
that from the standpoint of being sturdy 
and practical serious doubt is enter- 
tained. To aid in such “mushroom con- 
struction methods” will only contribute 
to future slum conditions and morally 
we will be guilty of short-changing our 
veteran population by sacrificing vet- 
erans on the altar of expediency. Our 
veterans when they build homes are en- 
titled to the best possible houses of the 
sturdiest construction and their credit 
dollars should not be exchanged for a 
“House built upon the sands.” From a 
purely administrative standpoint the 
task of allocating subsidy payments as- 
sumes monumental proportions and re- 
veals the necessity of further extending 
the evils of bureaucracy to the housing 
field. It is not difficult to understand the 
delay and inefficiency that will result 
from attempting to administer the sub- 
Sidy program which should be discarded 
for the more practical plan of affording 
regional price control relief in the vari- 
ous States based upon local conditions. 

The granting of subsidies to the build- 
ing trade would bring about mass pro- 
duction of prefabricated homes and 
Would have a tendency to destroy the 
Small business in practically all the local 
communities. When the present emer- 
eency program is terminated these com- 
Munities would be left without any local 
building industry which would work a 
definite hardship because there would be 
no one to take care of repairs and the 
additional building that would be essen- 
tial as the community’s population in- 
creased. 

- In addition, to place ceiling prices on 
€wly constructed homes instead of serv- 
hg the purpose for which this bill was 
riginally drafted it would simply mean 
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that most of these local builders would 
find it practically impossible to keep 
within a fixed ceiling unless they would 
use inferior material. Inasmuch as 
there is now a ceiling on every item used 
in the building of homes to place a fur- 
ther ceiling on building would mean that 
ceilings would have to be placed on wages 
and I am sure Congress would be op- 
posed to such a measure. 

I am in favor of utilizing existing 
public housing units as a means of tem- 
porary relief from the present situation 
as such buildings should be made avail- 
able for occupation during the present 
emergency. However, the private build- 
ing industry should not be hampered in 
its efforts to attain full production, be- 
cause any encroachment in that particu- 
lar field will prove detrimental to the 
thousands of skilled craftsmen who have 
spent years in learning their respective 
trades and upon whom we can depend 
to construct housing units that are 
sturdy and practical and which will 
stand as monuments to the genius of 
American labor. 

Another important reason for remov- 
ing current restrictions on the private 
building industry is the fact that the 
manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment, together with the skilled 
craftsmen who fashion these materials 
into practical and sturdy homes, repre- 
sent an important segment in small 
business circles in America. Since small 
business concerns are the backbone of 
our industrial and commercial life, it is 
shocking to our national conscience to 
even meditate upon the adoption of any 
program that would stifle production 
and retard the normal expansion of such 
an important phase of our national 
economy. 

Instead of an increase in the build- 
ing of homes for veterans, if this law is 
enacted, a heavy burden will be placed 
on the local builders, which will mean 
fewer, rather than more, homes. Iamof 
the opinion that these regulations will 
either place the building of homes in the 
hands of large industrialists on a mass- 
production basis or force the Federal 
Government to attempt to solve the 
housing problem by creating additional 
Government bureaus. 

I have unbounded faith in the genius 
of American industry and labor because 
this twin combination startled the world 
by its concerted efforts in establishing 
production records during wartime that 
staggered the imagination and won 
world-wide acclaim. In peacetime pri- 
vate industry can meet the challenge if 
given an opportunity to do so, and 
it is our obligation to see that no 
hastily conceived legislative proposals 
are allowed to impede the building in- 
dustry in its efforts to give account of 
its stewardship to the American people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr, 
BuFrettT}. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, no 
oratory is necessary to emphasize the 
current need for housing. 

The question is, “What can this House 
intelligently do to remove the barriers 
that are preventing large-scale home 
building for veterans? 
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Everyone is in favor of temporarily 
channeling a large percentage of neces- 
sary building materials into homes sell- 
ing under $10,000. But some allowance 
must be made for both farm repairs 
and urban maintenance and additions 
to existing residential units. Beyond 
these items, it would seem that industrial, 
commercial, and public construction 
should be held to a minimum. 

There is general agreement that vet- 
erans should have substantial priority in 
the purchase or rental of new residential 
units. 

There is general agreement that the 
necessary channeling and priority powers 
shall be extended for a period beyond 
June 30, 1946. 

Beyond these points are two impor- 
tant areas of dispute. One is over the 
proposal for fixing ceiling prices on exist- 
ing houses. That radical move demon- 
strates the panicky state of mind of the 
inflation-spenders who now hope to 
evade .inflation by outlawing its symp- 
toms. 

The other scheme is the demand for 
a vast outlay of subsidies, aggregating 
at the start $600,000,000, for the alleged 
purpose of accelerating the production 
of building materials and housing. 

Mr. Speaker, this housing emergency 
is not just a “war baby.” The testimony 
before the committee indicated other- 
wise. OPA “too-little too-late” delays 
and bungling in the price fixing of build- 
ing materials has multiplied the inten- 
sity of our house-building problem. 

Let us take a quick look at how OPA 
has hamstrung the production of build- 
ing materials. Last June 4, during the 
House hearings on the extension of OPA, 
Mr. Bowles made this flat statement: 
“We must in no event stand in the way 
of production.” That was the promise. 
What was the performance? 

In March 1945 the brick industry, with 
hundreds of plants closed, asked OPA 
for a price increase. It was six long 
months, to September, before a price 
increase was granted. The price increase 
was mostly passed along to labor, and in 
2 months production was up 30 percent. 

If the OPA had acted on this price re- 
quest promptly, there would be no short- 
age in the supply of brick in the United 
States today. Measure that perform- 
ance against Mr. Bowles’ promise, “We 
must in no event stand in the way of 
production.” 

The clay sewer-pipe shortage repre- 
sents another critical problem. Here 
again 6 months elapsed between the ap- 
plication for a price adjustment and the 
date OPA finally acted. 

Enameled plumbing fixtures are short. 
Three months elapsed in this industry 
before a price adjustment was acted 
upon. In brass plumbing fixtures, it took 
OPA 4 months to act when the producers 
asked OPA for action. 

In coal furnaces and air conditioning 
5 months have elapsed since the appli- 
cation for price relief was made and still 
no action is reported, but Mr. Bowles 
says, “We must in no event stand in the 
way of production.” 

In millwork over 18 months were re- 
quired to induce the OPA to permit ad- 
justments in individual company prices. 
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In window screens, 5 months’ delay 
occurred before price adjustments were 
made. A delay in any one item keeps a 
home from being completed. 

In gypsum board, the first producer 
asked for relief in February 1945. Six 
months went by before this producer got 
a price adjustment. Nine months elapsed 
from February 1945, before a general ad- 
justment was made. 

Regarding lumber production, some- 
body will probably write a book, sooner 
or later, about the OPA-created bottle- 
necks and confusion in this industry. I 
will only take one example. The red 
cypress people asked for a price adjust- 
ment on May 30, 1944. On August 31, 
1945, 15 long months later, they received 
a price adjustment representing partial 
relief. 

Does this square with Mr. Bowles’ 
promise, “We must in no event stand in 
the way of production’? 

The lumber situation is highlighted 
by the fact that lumber was known to 
everyone, except the OPA, as the No. 1 
problem in the building industry. Early 
in May 1945, WPB Chairman Krug, 
wrote the Lumber Industry Trade Asso- 
ciation: 

Lumber’s availability may well be the de- 
ciding factor in the partial reconversion 
period following VE-day. 


What did the OPA do then in this 
critical reconversion problem? 

During the same month that Krug 
made this declaration, the OPA turned 
down a request of producers in a major 
lumber region for higher ceiling prices 
and in that connection OPA admitted: 

Marginal production, accounting for ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total volume 


will not be on a profitable basis under exist- 
ing ceiling prices. 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on, 
but this brief factual data illustrates the 
real cause for the critical home-building 
shortage. Thecauseisthe OPA. It has 
resulted from Mr. Bowles’ refusal to 
keep his pledge to the Congress and the 
people, “We must in no event stand in 
the way of production.” The promise 
was fine, the performance was failure. 

Mr. Bowles and the OPA have stymied, 
hamstrung, and crippled the production 
of building materials. The blame should 
be placed squarely on the OPA where it 
belongs. The building industry should 
not be crucified by socialistic subsidies 
because of the deception and failure of 
a governmental agency—the OPA. 

Mr. Chairman, the strategy of the six 
hundred million subsidy proponents 
should be brought into full view. By ex- 
ploiting the veterans plight resulting 
from the OPA accelerated shortage of 
housing, the inflation-spenders expect to 
force the Members to vote for this six 
hundred million subsidy. 

How? Bycreating the impression that 
a@ vote against the subsidy scheme is a 
vote against the veterans. The maneu- 
ver is very seductive. But it will not suc- 
ceed, if the membership will appraise 
this situation realistically. 

Here are the facts. American boys 
were sent all over the world to fight for 
our free economic system. Now, when 
they come home, they find their own 
Government attempting to take over the 
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housing industry because of an acute 
shortage caused by governmental con- 
trols and bureaucratic red tape. 

American boys were sent abroad to 
fight for free enterprise. Then it should 
be given a chance to function upon their 
return. It will be a hollow victory for 
the veteran if he is provided a make-shift 
home at the cost of destroying the very 
system for which he was told he was 
fighting to preserve. 

Some Members have said, “Well, I am 
against the subsidy socialization scheme, 
but I am afraid that if I vote “No” the 
veterans will misunderstand my vote. 

That alibi, Mr. Chairman, would be an 
insult to the intelligence of the veterans. 
If any-Member of this House truly be- 
lieves that the veterans are going to be 
confused so easily, that Member may 
get a rude awakening. 

Let us review this picture. The OPA 
has bungled the pricing of building ma- 
terials for over a year. A so-called 
housing bill is before Congress. When 
the bill gets on the floor, a $600,000,000 
blank check is asked for a bureau to take 
the building industry apart and see what 
makes it tick. 

Will you tell your veterans that you 
shut your eyes and voted for a $600,- 
000,000 experimental subsidy scheme, 
which had received not one hour’s dis- 
cussion in the appropriate commit- 
tee—a subsidy scheme on which the 
Members of Congress have no informa- 
tion except the glamorous verbal rain- 
bows painted in a few minutes debate in 
the House? 

Are you going to tell your veterans that 
you voted a six hundred million blank 
check to bureaucrats for a scheme on 
which the building industry had no hear- 
ing and no voice? 

Are you going to tell your veterans that 
you favored the method of “lynch-law” 
for a bureaucratic blitzkrieg to take over 
the housing industry? 

Mr. Chairman, I have full confidence 
that the veterans of my district are com- 
petent enough to accurately appraise my 
vote against this subsidy scheme. I be- 
lieve they will approve of a “No” vote on a 
six-hundred-million blank check to a 
politician turned house builder by Presi- 
dential edict. I believe the veterans of 
every district in America are fully com- 
petent to discover the fraud in this 
method of procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, this subsidy is a brazen 
attempt by the inflation spenders to use 
the veterans as a shield in their drive 
for national socialism. 

Mr. Chairman, as that is the purpose 
behind this six-hundred-million pro- 
posal, I hope that the veterans and the 
Congress will recognize it immediately. 
No one in America has as vital a stake in 
a balanced budget and an honest dollar 
as do the veterans. The future of the 
widow, orphan, and wounded, plus the 
opportunities of the GI bill, depend on 
restoring a balanced budget now. 

This House should defeat this first 
large-scale attempt by the inflation 
spenders to exploit our honored veterans. 

This House should insist that free 
enterprise have a fair chance to build 
houses. 

This House should demonstrate to the 
veterans that we will protect the system 
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of full production by free men, for which 
350,000 Americans died in this war. 

To surrender or compromise that free 
system without even a trial or a hearing 
would be a shameful betrayal of every 
American who died in World War II. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
Patman housing bill is in reality a bill 
to prevent the building of houses. 

If the Congress is going to pass any 
measure that is before it, it should take 
the Wolcott substitute. I propose to offer 
an amendment to the Wolcott substitute. 
It will be offered on page 4 of the Wolcott 
substitute, after line 16. We should in- 
sert a new subsection, which reads, as 
follows: 

Subsection (5). To approve the price ceil- 
ings on lumber and other building materials, 
and no price ceilings heretofore or hereafter 
established by any other agency on lumber 
and other building materials, shall be effec- 
tive until the same is approved in writing 
by the housing expediter. 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
empower specifically the official who is 
responsibile for the construction of 
homes with authority to control the price 
ceilings on the materials from which 
homes are made. In other words, it fixes 
responsibility. It is an amendment to 
prevent delays and hindrances by a di- 
vided authority. 

Recently the Nation was faced with a 
price ceiling established on finished floor- 
ing which was below the price ceiling of 
the rough lumber from which it is made. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
made many ridiculous rulings of like 
character. All of these have prevented 
the building of homes for our veterans 
and others. Certainly, the individual re- 
sponsible for the building of houses in 
America should have authority to over- 
come that obstacle. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress]. 
THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS WILL 

NOT SOLVE THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
it is obvious to every American that the 
present scarcity of living accommoda- 
tions is a threat to normal peacetime ad- 
justments. It is not necessary for me to 
describe the critical housing shortage, but 
I should like to discuss, briefly, whether 
this particular bill will solve the problem. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to 
create a new agency—the Office of Hous- 
ing Stabilization. This agency is to 
formulate a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram. Mr. Chairman, since there is in 
existence a National Housing Agency, 
why must we perpetuate emergency after 
emergency by the creation of a new 
emergency agency. 

The principal purpose of the bill deals 
with the question of ceiling prices on 
new homes. From the standpoint of 
pure logic, the present Office of Price 
Administration is already vested with 
the power to set ceiling prices on neW 
homes. 

The bill also relates to priorities and 
allocations, all of which are vested in the 
Civilian Production Administration. It 
is doubtful whether these powers regard- 
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ing priorities and allocations of building 
material can be better administered by a 
new emergency agency in any different 
manner than by the present Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, in analyzing this bill, it 
is difficult to see how it is going to solve 
the housing shortage. This legislation 
will not really provide one additional foot 
of lumber or put a single roof over the 
head of one veteran. I believe the way 
to provide for more houses for our vet- 
erans and for prospective home owners 
is for private enterprise to build more 
homes. Government agencies in ex- 
istence have ample power and authority 
to allocate and channel scarce materials 
and equipment into the hands of build- 
ers and contractors and to otherwise 
deal with this critical problem. 

We have Government agencies loan 
up to 80 or 90 percent of the cost of the 
homes for purchasers who find it neces- 
sary to borrow the money. ° 

It occurs to me that Government 
agencies, instead of sponsoring addi- 
tional emergency legislation, ought to 
bend their efforts and use their influence 
to increase production, thereby providing 
builders with materials at prices which 
the prospective home owner is able to 
pay. 

If price ceilings are necessary as an 
emergency measure, that should not be 
used as an excuse to create a superagency 
in the housing field, which is already 
encumbered by Federal regulation and 
control. This bill, if passed in its pres- 
ent form, will make the housing industry 
more chaotic than it is today. We do 
not need an Office of Housing Stabiliza- 
tion to tell us that a housing shortage 
exists. We do need, very definitely, a 
settlement of wage disputes affecting the 
lumber and building trades industry and 
a proper enforcement of revised building 
codes and a channeling of all building 
materials into the home building field, 
with priority for veterans, and Govern- 
ment encouragement of full production 
of housing materials. 

It is agreed that veterans want homes 
at moderate prices, costing between five 
and seven thousand dollars. I find noth- 
ing in this bill which will provide such 
housing accommodations for veterans. 
In fact, unless the Federal Government 
is going to subsidize the entire housing 
industry, I do not believe any legislation 
will substitute for 1 or 2 years of full all- 
out production of homes. As I have 
stated on the floor of the House, I find 
no substitute for all-out production to 
bring prices on all commodities within 
the reach of every citizen. 

As I understand it an amendment to 
this bill is to be considered that will pro- 
vide ceiling prices on used homes at 
prices to be set after the passage of this 
act. Ican understand how ceiling prices 
may be placed on new homes because the 
cost factors are obtainable. It seems to 
Mme that it would be almost impossible to 
place ceiling prices on used homes. Such 
action might encourage black markets 
and enforcement would be a difficult 
problem. The more you think about it, 
the more complicated the problem be- 
comes. Of course, ceiling prices on new 
homes, if that becomes necessary, will 
affect the housing market to such extent, 


it would be unwise for the Government 
to dominate the transfer of every home 
in the country. 

Consideration is being given to the 
payment of subsidies to manufacturers 
of building materials in order to induce 
the increase of finished homes. This 
again is inflationary and becomes doubly 
harmful because subsidies cannot be 
equitably distributed among the pro- 
ducers of building material. 

I am in favor of and want to support 
any action that may be reasonably taken 
to stabilize the building industry and to 
provide for a maximum number of homes 
in the shortest period of time. 

If it is deemed necessary to amend 
acts that have been passed by Congress, 
we might do tht, but I do not believe that 
the creation of another agency with all 
the powers and authority provided in this 
legislation, would be the means of speed- 
ing up the building of homes in this 
country. 

What this Government needs to do is 
to lend every assistance and every en- 
couragement for the highest production 
of an abundance of building materials 
of all kinds so we can have more and 
more houses at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hrnsnaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never heard so much hokum, bunkum 
and baloney expressed on the subject of 
@ bill since I have been in this Congress 
as I have heard this afternoon. There 
has been a greater display of ignorance 
on the part of Members of this House 
concerning home building than on 
nearly any other subject I have heard 
discussed so far. I think I can say that 
because I have attended the session this 
afternoon quite religiously and have 
listened to everything said. 

I have built a few homes myself in the 
past and I think I know something about 
home building. I have sold homes and 
bought homes. I have not seen anyone 
yet or heard anyone yet this afternoon 
that has made a sound statement con- 
cerning that subject. 

In the first place, what is a real-estate 
market? A real-estate-market price is 
set by a buyer who is willing and able to 
buy and a seller who is willing to sell, and 
they jointly agree upon a price and that 
is the market. What is the valuation of 
a piece of property? There are valua- 
tions based on use and there are valua- 
tions based on straight appraisal. The 
value of a piece of property at the time of 
its being appraised, is its reproduction 
cost less depreciation and obsolescence. 
That is all very simple. That is what the 
value of a piece of property is. It is cur- 
rent reproduction cost less depreciation 
and obsolescense. That is all it is, noth- 
ing else at all. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has not that prin- 
ciple been recognized in our courts and in 
our procedure for 165 years? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Absolutely. It has 
been recognized by every court in the 
Nation and by every intelligent buyer or 
seller of property. 
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Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RABIN. Would the gentleman in- 
clude the value of present availability 
also? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; that would come 
into the market price, but that would 
not be included in an appraisal. That 
would come into the market price as a 
question of availability, quite so. When 
there is an oversupply, then availability 
is a negative factor. Right now it is a 
positive factor in price. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has not that prin- 
ciple also been recognized by the insur- 
ance companies in settling for fire losses 
and tornado losses? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, it is recog- 
nized by every insurance company. It is 
recognized by every lender, including the 
PHA, the NHA, and anybody else that 
has anything to do whatsoever with lend- 
ing, selling, and construction. 

Before I go further, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] a 
moment ago asked the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] whether or not this 
bill permitted any materials to be taken 
away from flood control and the build- 
ing of highways, and so forth. I be- 
lieve that he assured the gentleman that 
it did not. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am not quite 
certain from his answer. I do not know 
what it would do under the amendments 
I understand the gentleman intends to 
offer. From what I have heard, and the 
amendments have not been printed, pri- 
ority would not be given for any flood 
control, river and harbor, or highway 
work. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Veterans would be 
given preference. Does the gentleman 
favor the veterans’ preference? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That has nothing to 
do with it. Of course, I favor veterans’ 
preference in home building, but the 
veterans have to ride on highways and 
they have to be protected from floods, 
and they have to be provided with 
sewers, electric street lights, and a lot of 
other things, not only in the place they 
actually live but on the way from there 
to their work and where they work. 
Yours is a very demagogic statement, in 
my humble opinion. 

To the gentleman from Mississippi 
may I say that concrete and steel are 
commonly used in the construction of 
homes, particularly for foundations; soil 
pipe, hinges, doorknobs, nails, and al- 
most everything else that has to do with 
a home requires steel. Concrete and 
steel, cement, rock, sand, and gravel are 
commonly used. The authority given in 
this bill will be to divert such materials 
from any other purpose to this purpose. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is the 
reason I asked the question, because I 
had the same understanding. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I further had 
the understanding that that priority au- 
thority ought not to be given because the 
veterans are as much interested in flood 
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control and in bridge and highway con- 
struction as any other citizens, 

Mr. HINSHAW. They are even more 
interested than other citizens. They 
need jobs and buildings and tools in 
which and with which to work, and ways 
to get to work and back. 

Mr. PATMAN. They certainly ought 
to be specifically included. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Having been in the 
building business at one time, I have 
taken an interest in building situations 
wherever I have been. Here in Wash- 
ington I have had occasion from time to 
time to talk to people in that business to 
find out what was going on, and to price 
properties and price construction. The 
prices of property in Washington, D. C., 
have gone up approximately 30 percent 
in the last 5 years, and I have checked 
that market myself to find out, while 
the cost of construction has gone up in 
the neighborhood of 40 to 45 percent in 
the same time. Construction costs have 
risen faster than resale prices. 

If you go to a man and say to him, 
“Mister, I want to buy your property,” 
and he says, “Now, I paid $5,000 for this 
property in 1940, and I will sell it to you 
for $6,000,” the man is crazy, because he 
cannot reproduce that property for leSs 
than $7,000 today. Why should he sell 
his property for $6,000? It is ridiculous. 
He should sell his property on a fair valu- 
ation, which would be the reproduction 
cost new, less depreciation. 

In other parts of the country the cost 
of construction has gone up even higher 
than here. I personally built a house 
for my own use in 1938, just before I 
came to Congress. I lived in it 6 weeks 
and then came here, and later sold it. 
That property cost me $3.50 a square foot 
to build, in 1938. On my return to Cali- 
fornia this last Christmastime I in- 
quired of the general contractor and the 
architect who built and designed that 
property what it would cost to reproduce 
it today. Their answer, much to my sur- 
prise because I would hardly have be- 
lieved it, was that the reproduction of 
that property today was from $9 to $1l a 
square foot if they could get the ma- 
terial and have it delivered on the job 
on time. Just figure that one out. That 
is about 3 times the price that it cost me 
in 1938. The reason for it, of course, was 
that at that time there was an availabil- 
ity of material in surplus at low prices 
and an availability of labor. Incidentally, 
I hired 100-percent union labor on that 
job at fair wages, at current union 
wages of the day. I would do so again. 
But in that area, the wages of plasterers, 
carpenters, and plumbers, and all the 
rest of the building-trade labor have gone 
up very materially and there has been a 
great shortage of that kind of labor be- 
cause of the war and because we have 
built thousands and thousands of homes 
out there. Some of the workmen say, 
“Well, we do not want to work on Mon- 
day, but we will work on Saturday if we 
can get time anda half.” That adds on- 
to the bill. They want that time and a 
half. That is what is happening in the 
building industry. Now, you say, “Yes, 
it costs the veteran $7,000 to buy a $5,000 
home.” That is true because the cost of 
labor and materials has gone up that 
much, It is not a question of specula- 
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tion, as my friend the gentleman from 
Texas would say. The speculators are 
those who catch the people who own 
property and do not know the value of it. 
The speculators buy property from own- 
ers at less than its current value and then 
sell it at the current market value. 
Those former owners are the people who 
lose by that game—by selling below the 
market to the speculators. I am sorry if 
those people do not keep abreast of the 
market situation insofar as reproduction 
costs less depreciation are concerned, but 
the owner does not have to Sell unless he 
wants to. The speculator does not raise 
the market. He buys properties that are 
offered below the market and sells at the 
market. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to my colleague 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
not the factor of supply and demand 
have something to do with the situation? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The factor of supply 
and demand has a great deal to do with 
it. Suppose I own a house and a man 
comes to me and says, “I want to buy 
your house.” I say, “I do not want to 
sell.” He says, “What do you want for 
it?” Isay, “Well, I do not care to sell.” 
He says, “Well, you must have paid about 
$5,000 for it 3 years ago and I will give you 
$6,000.” I say, “No, I do not want 
$6,000. I would rather not sell.” Pretty 
soon he says, “I will give you $7,000.” 
I say, “Well, that is $2,000 profit.” SoI 
go out and look and see what I can get 
for $7,000. Maybe I will be able to get a 
new house that I like better than the one 
I live in. So I go out and buzz around 
the contractors and real-estate brokers. 
Soon I discover I cannot either buy or 
build anything better than I have for 
the price that he offered to pay for the 
house. “No,” I say, “I will not sell for 
$7,000. I cannot better myself by doing 
that.” He says, “I will give you $8,000.” 
Then he begins to strain on my heart- 
Strings a little bit because here I have 
really a market profit this time. But I 
do not want to take the trouble to move 
and go through the transfer of title busi- 
ness and all the rest of it so I say, “No.” 
Finally, when he offers me enough so 
that I have enough profit in the proposi- 
tion for trip back to Kansas to visit the 
folks, I say, “All right, brother, you can 
have it. I am going to Kansas.” That 
is the way it goes. Then March 15 rolls 
around and the profit, which is really not 
much of a profit on the basis of repro- 
duction cost less depreciation, is taxable 
as income and a substantial part of it 
goes to the collector of internal revenue. 

The reason why the buyer bids above 
the real value is because there is a short- 
age of houses and in order to get some- 
one to sell he must offer a substantial in- 
ducement. Putting ceilings on houses 
won’t make houses available. Building 
plenty of new ones will eventually break 
the bottleneck, and that is the only way 
it can be broken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Out in 
our section of the country there are 
probably three times as many veterans 
who want homes as there are homes that 
can be built. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, that is ab. 
solutely true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That has 
raised the price. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Out of 6,000 veterans 
who were discharged from Camp Pendle. 
ton in a recent week, 3,100 decided that 
they are going to live in California. That 
is one reason why we are having quite 
a serious problem when it comes to vet- 
erans’ houses in California. If those 
who really live elsewhere would go home 
for a while it would help ease the present 
terrible situation. 

In this bill there is the greatest possi- 
bility in the world for some of the finest 
rackets you ever saw in the building in. 
dustry, if you please. I will tell you 
how they can work. With the authority 
given to the Administrator under this 
bill, and do not think that authority is 
not used, he can practically designate, 
if he chooses, for example, on what par- 
ticular piece of land he will permit the 
priorities to be used. Is that not cor- 
rect? They did it during the war under 
title VI for housing. I can mention spe- 
cific cases, but I will speak only in gen- 
eral and show you how that racket 
works. This will be only one way out of 
a great many ways that the racket could 
work. Suppose there is a certain piece 
of vacant subdividable land one square 
mile or 600 acres in size less the bound- 
ing highways along the property. Let 
us say one highway is a gooc business 
street. A man who is a political rack- 
eteer with allies in the right places in 
Washington goes out and takes an option 
on that 600 acres. He may pay $25,000 
for the option to purchase 600 acres net 
at say $500, or perhaps $1,000 per acre. 
When he has taken that option, he finds 
himself a likely and friendly contractor 
who is able to build and build in quan- 
tity, and he says: “Now, brother, I have 
got an option on this piece of land. I 
will sell you the option and you buy the 
land, and you build 2,500 houses on that 
600 acres.” 

The contractor says: “No. I don't 
want that deal at all, because I don’t 
have any priorities to build on that land, 
and it is not within the building-area 
limitations that are set forth by the 
Housing Expediter, or the Administra- 
tor, or the OPA, or the WPA, or the 
NHA, or the FHA, or whatever it might 
be.” 

He says: “Don’t worry about that. I 
will take care of the priorities and all 
that—I have friends.” 

“Do you guarantee it?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is your price for the option?” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do. I'll give 
you the option if you will deed me back 
1,500 feet of frontage zoned for business 
on this main business artery for the 
option.” 

He says: “That is a fair deal. That is 
about the value of it as acreage.” 

So he gets the 1,500 feet of business 
frontage down on the main drag, and 
the contractor gets the rest of the prop- 
erty and the priorities and preferences. 

What happens? He builds 2,000 cr 
2,500 houses on this land without any 
trouble or delay. The other fellow has 
1,500 feet of business frontage which has 
cost him almost nothing, practically. 
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That business frontage, with 2,500 fam- 
flies behind it, and other places across 
the way and around the block is worth 
probably not less than a thousand dol- 
lars a front foot, and that political rack- 
eteer has $1,500,000 worth of business 
property to his credit, that cost him 
$25,000, because he has friends in the 
right places. 

That is one of the rackets that can be 
worked in this game, if you have friends 
among those who issue the priorities and 
determine the places where the veterans’ 
homes can be built. 

There are some other rackets I would 
like to delineate to you because I under- 
stand how these things work. I have 
talked with some people who have been 
close to that business and who have done 
a great deal of building during the war, 
and I know whereof I speak. It is all 
quite legal they say. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I am very interested 
in the gentleman’s remarks. I have had 
a great deal of experience in the real- 
estate business. I wonder what you 
suggest? We are trying to suggest 
something here. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I will tell you what 
I would suggest, and I appreciate the 
question. I would suggest that this 
racket of priorities and this racket of 
the control of prices, to the point where 
nobody but the favored few can afford 
to produce stuff to sell, should be 
abolished and abolished now. And I 
will tell you why. Take a certain build- 
ing material that was not necessary dur- 
ing the war, because it was not needed 
in connection with the war, but it is a 
very widely used building material. Let 
us pick one out of the blue and say 
cellulose wallboard, three-quarters of an 
inch thick. The price on that material 
was the same in 1938, 1939, 1940, and 
1941. In 1942 a ceiling was put on it in 
March, and since then there has been 
comparatively little use for it except by 
the Army and Navy, and they have made 
special contracts. So the price ceiling 
is still the same ceiling that was on there 
in 1942. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman four additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It comes along now 
to the point where the wallboard is 
badly needed in the building industry, 
as one of the cheapest and best things 
with which to build. The manufacturer 
of this building material comes down to 
Washington and says, “I should have an 
increase in price now because I am pay- 
ing my labor 30 percent more; a 15-per- 
cent increase during the war and 15 per- 
cent which I just granted, and I should 
have an increase in my price on that 
material so that I can come out. Other- 
wise, I cannot afford to make it.” 

They say, “We are sorry, but you have 
got to stick by 1942 prices. We are hold- 
ing the line.” 

So there is none of that product made. 
Where do you as a veteran home builder 
Bet off? You have got to buy more ex- 


pensive material, if you can get it at all 
on the market, and the other stuff is not 
being produced. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I have been attending 
hearings upstairs the last few days, and 
I have not heard all the discussion, but 
I am very interested in this bill. I un- 
derstood there was to be an amendment 
offered here for subsidies for the pur- 
poses of production. Would not that 
take care of the situation we are talking 
about? 

Mr. HINSHAW. It might in the gov- 
ernmental sense but that does not take 
care of it for me because when first 
there are subsidies then immediately 
comes the thumb of the bureaucrat. I do 
not believe in subsidies. No businessman 
wants subsidies, he wants a fair price. 
Government subsidies have to be paid for 
by the people through buying bonds and 
paying taxes. Subsidies are like dope. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman’s idea, 
then, is that we should just let things 
find their own level, just let things go. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I will say this to the 
gentleman from Michigan, I believe that 
if this country could be turned loose to 
exercise its productive genius without re- 
Striction and without strikes, that you 
would find prices lower than they are 
now or proposed to be, inside of 6 months. 
But as long as you keep up all these re- 
strictions you create the very bottlenecks 
that you seek to break. And strikes only 
create greater shortages at the very time 
we need production. 

Mr. RABAUT. I realize the gentle- 
man’s seriousness in the matter, but the 
history of World War I refutes every 
point he has made. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. I went through World 
War I. 

Mr. RABAUT. So did I. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I served in the Army, 
and when I got out went into business. 

Mr. RABAUT. SodidI. Iwas in the 
building business too. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I was not in the 
building business; I was in the manufac- 
turing business at the time working on 
the assembly floor of a factory as a grease 
monkey. I know that back in 1921 they 
dumped the surplus war goods on the 
market, surplus war materials. That is 
what started that depression, but in this 
war they will not even turn them loose. 
They have thousands and thousands of 
kegs of nails in warehouses in Chicago, 
so I am told, yet we cannot get one keg 
of those nails out on the west coast, and 
we cannot continue construction for long 
out there because we cannot get nails. 
No; the nails have to go to local distribu- 
tors in the Chicago area under the regu- 
lations, and they never reach the west 
coast. We have shortages of other 
things too because of the regulations of 
the bureaucrats down here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Substantiating 
what the gentleman said about wall- 
board, the panel fir plywood industry on 





the present basis produces only about 5 
percent of its output in house building 
board, I think that is three-eighth-inch 
panels, and so far they have not even yet 
had a price set on the 1942 basis. As the 
gentleman pointed out, since the end of 
the war they have not even had a price 
established on the coast based on cost of 
production. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; and if they were 
a smaller outfit, they would pretty soon 
find some cheap chiseling racketeer poli- 
tician coming to them and saying: “I 
think you need a representative in Wash- 
ington to represent you down there; I 
understand you are having difficulty with 
the OPA. If you will pay me a $2,500 
retainer, I have an office in Washington 
that is friendly with the right people. 
We will get your price fixed for you, and 
we will get even more for you than you 
think you ought to have.” 

I have known that to happen more 
than once to manufacturers in my own 
district. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The Housing Ex- 
pediter has said he needs 50 percent of 
their output; still they have not done 
anything about fixing a price on it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That political rack- 
eteering and these restrictive laws and 
senseless regulations are the things that 
are causing the great housing shortage 
today, and we ought to get rid of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 1 
believe the House today faces a very vital 
decision. I think we can be overcautious 
and oversimplify this decision and come 
up with the wrong answer. Or I think we 
can show a little native American cour- 
age, a little native American business 
vision, and come up with the right an- 
swer. By that I mean we can take action 
in the House when this bill is read to- 
morrow to give to America a real an 
genuinely effective housing program. 

A great deal has been said here today 
about wanting to do something for the 
returning veteran. I amin favor of that, 
and every man in the House is in favor 
of doing that. 

HOUSING AND JOBS NEEDED 


Iam interested not only in doing some- 
thing for the GI’s, in finding them a de- 
cent place to live instead of in recondi- 
tioned gasoline stations, chicken coops, 
jamming up three or four families with 
mothers and two small children, sleeping 
on the fioor of an in-law’s house, but I 
am also interested in seeing real, honest 
job opportunities opened up for the GI's 
to go to work in. 

In my own home town there are over 
4.500 GI’s registered today for employ- 
ment and less than 200 job opportunities 
filed there. 

We have the great task to build homes 
for these servicemen who are arriving 
20,000 to 25,000 each day on the boats 
as they come back from overseas. We 
must also build for the backlog of the 
four or five million veterans who have 
returned since VJ-day. 
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We will not be able to find homes or 
jobs for these men unless we pass legis- 
lation that will make possible the break- 
ing of the bottlenecks that today exist in 
the housing industry. 

FREE ENTERPRISE MUST PROGRESS 


It is all right to talk about preserving 
the sanctity of free enterprise. I believe 
in free enterprise to the very depths of 
my soul, but I do not believe that there 
is any sacred-cow entitlement in free 
enterprise to resist constructive change 
and improvement. Or to tenaciously 
cling to limitations and habits they have 
had during the past 10, 20, or 30 years. 

As Wilson Wyatt said, you cannot do 
this job with business as usual. You will 
do it under the capitalistic system, you 
will do it under free enterprise, but you 
will see a progressive, free enterprise 
change a few of the old rules and musty 
habits of the game. That has happened 
in countless times in America and it has 
made our country great. 


DEAD HAND OF THE PAST 


If we had listened to the argument of- 


the buggy whip manufacturers, of the 
men who made the shafts, we would not 
have had an automobile industry today. 
If we had listened to the arguments of 
the ice people we would not have electric 
refrigeration today. Almost every single 
step in America’s progress toward pros- 
perity has resulted in the free enter- 
prise industrial system being alive to 
meet modern conditions. 

So I can see no great danger, no So- 
cialistic housing program as some have 
jeered at this legislation, when we simply 
recognize as a Congress, as a free peo- 
ple, that we have a gigantic task to do 
and we must do it in the progressive 
American way. 

NEED 2,700,000 HOMES 


Let us see what this job is. There are 
2,700,000 homes needed in this country 
today for veterans. The very best esti- 
mate-that you can get under present 
techniques, that you can get under the 
laissez-faire policy of “let well enough 
alone,” not giving any help to the vet- 
eran or to the builder who is trying to 
help the veteran, is about 300,000 homes 
per year—600,000 homes versus 2,700,000 
homes in 2 years. 

There is prosperity and employment 
for the returning veterans when we help 
them to build their own homes, when we 
permit them to work for men who we 
have helped in getting priorities and ma- 
terials to build these homes. This is far 
better than having those veterans home- 
less, walking the streets, jobless, dis- 
couraged, drawing unemployment com- 
pensation from their Government, which 
they do not wish to do, at the rate of 
$20 per week over a period of 52 weeks, 

I think America should have the cour- 
age to do as Wilson Wyatt has done, 
and as the President has directed him to 
do when he said, “Do not bring in a small 
program. We want a big plan.” 

CREATE A NEW INDUSTRY 


Mr. Chairman, you talk to the men in 
the housing industry who have vision, 
men who are not hidebound by old- 
fashioned hammer-and-saw technique, 
and they will confess to you that the 
housing industry after this war offers the 
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best opportunity of a new giant indus- 
try in this country. An industry that 
can create untold billions of values to 
our country, untold millions of jobs and 
resulting in millions of homes for vet- 
erans and for others in the process. 

Yet because a little bit of this legis- 
lation tramples on the toes of hidebound 
tradition in this industry or that indus- 
try it is called socialistic housing. 

This is a bill designed to enable free 
enterprise to become bigger, better, more 
efficient, and to meet the needs of an 
America that is somewhere between five 
and six million houses short of fulfilling 
the land of promise that every soldier 
thinks he is returning to. 

MATERIALS MUST BE EXPANDED 

We cannot possibly build anywhere 
near the number of houses that we need 
and must have with the materials that 
are available today. You can blame the 
OPA if you want to; you can criticize 
the bureaucrats and all that, but you 
all know there have been many other 
factors besides the OPA involved in this 
thing. I remember about a 3-month 
strike after VJ-day on the Pacific coast 
which stopped almost all lumber pro- 
duction. It was a labor difficulty, per- 
haps. Maybe it was a sit-down against 
paying further excess-profits taxes up to 
the January 1 deadline. 

There are many causes for the mate- 
rial shortages. Take your labor trouble, 
your dislocation by reason of the war, 
your repeal of the excess-profits taxes— 
these are only a few. The OPA is not 
alone to blame. I grant you that there 
are many cases where you can single out 
grievous errors that have been made in 
the pricing of housing material, but I 
also know that there have been dozens 
and dozens of price increases given, and 
yet as these price increases were had, 
you still did not get the production that 
you sought for. It still dries up, and 
somehow price alone does not give the 
production that is needed and which de- 
termines whether we are going to have 
these homes for the returning veterans. 


PRODUCTION INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


I propose to offer an amendment 
recommended by Mr. Wyatt in the Pres- 
ident’s program that he be allowed to 
have a ceiling of $600,000,000 for use in 
material subsidies to stimulate additional 
production of building supplies. 

Unless we have that amount of help— 
and it is a maximum figure and it has 
to be vitalized with an appropriation by 
the Committee on Appropriations—I do 
not think we can break the bottlenecks 
to stimulate hundreds of the high-cost 
producers, the man who is on the ragged 
edge and cannot get going. Unless we do 
that I do not think you will possibly get 
the materials you need to even support 
a 300,000-home-per-year program, let 
alone the 2,700,000 that this country 
needs today. 

This matter of production subsidies is 
not entirely revolutionary; in fact, Mem- 
ber after Member during the war, as we 
were struggling to get the goal of war 
material up to where it could turn the 
tide to victory, stood on this floor and 
praised the subsidies on copper, lead, and 
zinc and on the other basic critical mae 
terials needed for war. That program 
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was well run, and it enabled us to hold 
reasonably the ceiling on the low-cost 
producer and still get production from 
the marginal high-cost producer that 
was the difference between adequate 
supply and not nearly enough supply 
for all. 
FIGURES ABOUR 3 PERCENT 


So I think, although the $600,000,000 
figure sounds like a large figure, that 
when you break it down as to the cost 
of these 2,700,000 homes, it represents 
something slightly over 3 percent of the 
cost of the whole program. If a 3 per- 
cent expenditure will help us to get a 
flood of material, to break the little trou- 
blesome bottlenecks, on things that need 
only a few thousands of dollars to get 
them into full production, then I think 
this House can wisely and judiciously 
effect that. 

We have appropriated $191,000,000 to 
move temporary housing that we know is 
going to be torn down in 4 years. In the 
Senate there is another $200,000,000 
going through, and the House will prob- 
ably support that, to use this temporary 


‘housing and reconvert it for 3 or 4 years 


use only to make housing for this emer- 
gency situation. Yet you will only get 
about two or three hundred thousand 
housing units out of this sum. Out of 
that almost $400,000,000 that must be 
written off we get only a fraction of our 
goal in housing units. Here we are ask- 
ing you to amortize, not appropriate, the 
use of $600,000,000 in subsidies to break 
troublesome material bottlenecks for 
production that will get this machine 
rolling under a free-enterprise system of 
2,700,000 homes. 
CONGRESS SHOULD ACT 


I am glad that the gentleman from 
Michigan, although he did not wish to 
comment on it on the floor, has said in 
the past, if he is quoted in the press 
correctly, that these subsidies are neces- 
sary. I disagree with him on the fact 
that we do not need an authorization 
from the Congress. As a matter of fact, 
if we did not need an authorization from 
the Congress, if the law were broad 
enough so that Mr. Wyatt could use 
$1,000,000,000 in subsidies, I happen to 
have enough respect for Congress and 
the legislative processes of Congress that 
I want the Congress to set the ceiling 
on the amount and make the authoriza- 
tion for carrying on this production 
stimulation so that we can get the pro- 
duction we need. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
says that one of the troubles now is 4 
bottleneck in the production of building 
materials. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. We may all agree 
on that, I think. A few days ago l 
attended a dairy meeting here in Wash- 
ington where the dairymen of our coun- 
try pointed out that there is a shortage 
of butter and other dairy products, yet 
they have been given a subsidy. They 
said that the subsidy, and compelling 
them to operate under a subsidy, 
forced dairymen to go out of business, 
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and instead of stimulating production 
it had in fact curtailed production. May 
I ask the gentleman if he has given 
serious thought to that situation? Will 
the employment of subsidies here in fact 
stimulate production and break this 
bottleneck, or will it do what some say, 
stifle production and leave us with a 
shortage? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say that 
the best analysis, since we are dealing 
with hard materials, firm materials, such 
as we dealt with all through the war— 
and the subsidies were eminently suc- 
cessful—is that we got copper produc- 
tion, zine production, lead production, 
and other materials through the use of 
subsidies to bring into production the 
marginal producers. I hope the gentle- 
man will not confuse this issue. The 
price control bill will be here in a few 
weeks, and he will then have a chance to 
go over the butter question, the milk 
question, and many other of these per- 
plexing things. But I do say that our 
experience with basic material subsidies 
during the war, in which they were used 
for 5 years and were so eminently suc- 
cessful that not a man stood on the floor 
here and tried to discontinue them, cer- 
tainly leads me to believe that this is 
a program that is well worth use at this 
time in view of the emergency that 
faces us in the present shortage of 
materials. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman 
mentioned the west coast lumber strike a 
moment ago. May I call attention to 
the fact that that strike was settled with 
a substantial increase in hourly rates, 
15 cents, to be exact, but no adjustment 
whatever has been made in the manu- 
facturers’ prices and so far as I know 
there is no move to do that, even though 
a similar situation developed in steel and 
a very large increase was given the man- 
ufacturers. Meanwhile, the production 
of lumber in the Northwest, in the same 
area where this increase of wages took 
place, has declined 29 percent in these 
2 months of the year as compared with 
the same 2 months a year ago. I think 
if we would not fool with subsidies but 
do exactly with Jumber, a prime building 
material, what has been done with steel 
and some of the other commodities, we 
might not have to worry about subsidies 
on materials. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I say to the 
gentleman that one of the main purposes 
of this bill is to centralize the control of 
price bottlenecks as well as supply bottle- 
necks. You surely cannot expect to 
handle a situation as big as the west 
coast lumber situation with $600,000,000 
in subsidies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. By passing this bill 
and by adopting the language of an 
amendment which I shall offer, and 
which incidentally happens to be the 
first part of the amendment of the gen- 
Ueman from Michigan, you do give the 


Chairman, 
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housing expediter a right to override all 
other agencies in Government on the de- 
termination of price, to break the price 
bottleneck. But you cannot simplify 
this to a single issue of breaking the price 
bottleneck. 

You have to have a subsidy leeway 
there so that you are not going to raise 
all of the low-cost producers, who might 
happen to be in a very good profit posi- 
tion, up to the level where you bring 
the high-cost producers into production. 
I think it makes good common sense. I 
think if we intend to have the kind of a 
housing program that will meet the needs 
of a free America we will have to pass 
the subsidy provision and carry it out. 
I do not think anything else will meet 
this challenge. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree that by treating a critical 
industry, such as the lumber industry, 
the same for example as steel, with an 
idea of increasing the incentive for pro- 
duction, it might save the necessity of 
going into the Federal Treasury for sub- 
sidy money? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe you will 
find that the lumber ceilings are not the 
uniform ceiling. Each manufacturer 
and each mill has its own ceiling. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is not so. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is exactly wrong. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe I 
am wrong on that. The OPA has 


been plagued and the building material 
people have complained that only 3 weeks 


ago, I got this from about 50 of my own 
lumber dealers, that the complexity and 
the difficulty of a thousand different 
price schedules on lumber was one of the 
contributing causes as to why they could 
not possibly bring about an adequate 
supply of lumber. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I believe I can 
answer that. There are a great number 
of items in a lumber schedule, but there 
is no divergence between one mill and 
another. The price rate is straight 
across the board, that is, the ceiling price. 
I am positive on that point because a 
constituent of mine who manufactures 
lumber thought, due to the situation in 
which he found himself, his mill might 
be granted a slight concession, but after 
spending a great deal of time here, he 
found that that could not be done. That 
is not the case. But if the gentleman 
will permit a further observation, lumber 
prices and building materials and hous- 
ing materials are now set on the basis of 
1942 at prewar figures. During the war 
most of the lumber production went into 
items that are not usable for houses. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
It went into railroad materials and ma- 
terials for shoring in shipyards and 
things such as that. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Six months ago 
it was perfectly obvious to everyone that 
housing lumber was needed and the 
same price schedules that operated dur- 
ing the war are still in effect 6 months 
later as of today. Iam not talking about 
an increase of price; I am talking about 
a readjustment of price which would 
bring the same net amount to the mill 
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but. readjusting it so that we get the 
lumber that the country wants and needs. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am told that the 
OPA for the past 3 months has been en- 
deavoring to work out a satisfactory 
lumber schedule. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. They have been 
talking about it only. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have been told by 
my own constituents and lumber people 
that they are trying to get it but they 
are stalled by many practices that have 
grown up in the lumber industry. Some 
mills open a retail yard right at their 
front door. They take their full produc- 
tion from the mill and move it across 
the street into the retail yard to sell to 
home builders at a retail figure. Ido not 
think it is very good business and ‘I do 
not think any Member of Congress could 
approve of that method of evasion. But 
under the law, if you let a few mills oper- 
ate retail outlets, they change their dis- 
tributive system. But it is now being 
used as a major point of evasion of 
wholesale price ceilings. Does not the 
gentleman agree with me on that? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The lumberman 
is not more saintly than any other indi- 
vidual in America. You will find the 
same type of evasion, if such exists in the 
lumber business, in every line of industry 
and business in this country. That does 
not alter the situation that in the 6 
months period since VJ-day the OPA has 
failed to meet this situation. I recognize 
that this has to do with the price of lum- 
ber and also with the supplies of lumber 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is that not a good 
argument for making the Housing Ex- 
pediter powerful enough to break these 
price bottlenecks and expediting that 
lumber production? 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional! minute. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman 
think subsidies as he has explained them 
would cure a condition such as I am 
about to recite? For example, rough 
green vertical grain B and better, fir 
flooring 4 inches by 12 inches by 12 feet 
long—now, that is a big, heavy timber, 
4 inches by 12 inches by 12 feet long, can 
be sold under OPA regulations for $75 
per thousand board feet. When the same 
item put through many expensive addi- 
tional operations comes out as 1 by 4 
and 12 feet long B and better, flat grain 
fir flooring the OFA ceiling price is only 
$45 per thousand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of 
gentleman knows subsidies will not cor- 
rect that. The question was not asked 
to determine that. The question was 
asked to prove the OPA ceiling was in 
error. The gentleman surely knows that 
the reason that high price was placed on 
that heavy lumber was to provide the 
necessary heavy lumber during the war 
for carrying on the war. At this time 
that should be off, and we should kill out 
this extra price for extra-size lumber. 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely. If we had 
corrected that condition we would have 
had lumber production by this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma iMr. Mon- 
RONEY! has expired. 


course, the 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House, the almost unanimous support 
which the Nation’s press has given to the 
Veterans’ Housing Program. 

The New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 11 classified Mr. Wyatt’s report on 
housing as “an inspiring document” 
which “refuses to be daunted by obstacles 
and very appropriately points to the 
manner in which the impossible was 
achieved by the United States in build- 
ing the world’s most powerful war 
machine 4 years ago.” 

Terming the “courageous realism” of 
Mr.-Wyatt as a “challenge to the United 
States,” the editorial asserted that “he 
has outlined the problem and suggested 
remedies in such a fashion as to permit 
Congress and the people to tackle the 
subject with understanding.” 

The Detroit Free Press of the same 
date lauded this comprehensive housing 
program for the Nation as a “great job” 
and said: 


The Nation has desperately needed a bold 


program to meet the emergency, and to end 
the fumbling and piecemeal approaches to 
this basic problem. With these proposals 
such a policy is on the way to attainment. 
From here on, speed and wholehearted co- 
operation are the first essentials. 


The Philadelphia Record of February 
17 termed Mr. Wyatt’s proposal “an 
imaginative, decisive program which 
meets the problem head-on.” The edi- 
torial added: 


Congress should give him the legislation 
he need promptly and let him go to work. He 
deserves the cooperation of all interested 
groups—labor, industry, Government, and 
the public. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
10 in commenting on the housing prob- 
lem said: 


Shelter for the millions who have been 
hunting homes in vain is the first consid- 
eration. Here is a crisis not only warrant- 
ing but absolutely demanding Government 
aid because of the immensity of the pro- 
gram, . © ¢°* 

Let the Government now take a hand in 
earnest, give the intial push to this move- 
ment and homes for all Americans will be 
no longer a dream but a cheering reality. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer of February 
11 defined the proposal as “basically a 
good program to meet an exceeding grave 
national problem of stupendous dimen- 
sions.” It continued: 


Irrespective of minor changes which may 
seem necessary, legislation to implement this 
housing program should be enacted in a few 
weeks. We owe it to the men coming back 
from overseas to see that they have homes to 
come back to. And we owe it to the young- 
sters of America to see that they do not have 
to grow up in trailers, hovels, cabins, unsafe 
tenements or jpiano boxes. America can do 
better than that. 


The Minneapolis Tribune of February 
12 termed this plan “the boldest and most 
comprehensive housing program ever 
formulated in the United States” and 
added: 

It is a challenge to the construction in- 
dustry which has lagged in the mass-pro- 
duction economy on which most of the Na- 
tion has embarked. 
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Attributing the construction industry 
lag in large part to “lack of coordination 
of our construction resources and abili- 
ties,” the editorial asserted that “Wyatt's 
program provides the sort of coordina- 
tion which the industry needs.” 

Commenting on the plan proposed by 
its former mayor, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal of February 10 says: 

If the sights are high, they are no higher 
than the need. Therefore it should follow in 
the most lucid of processes that they be real- 
istic, not grandiose. One disposed to look at 
them as visionary should look again, and see 
the solid quality of their implementation— 
subsidies to absorb cost increases, guar- 
anteed markets to eliminate risks, priorities 
for smooth flow of material, recruitment of 
manpower, sound financing and mortgage in- 
surance. If Mr. Wyatt has not yet actually 
started to fulfill his promise to break bottle- 
necks, at least he demonstrates that he recog- 
nizes the shape and location of them and has 
lined them up for systematic demolition. 


The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times of 
February 10 commented: 

More mature consideration may suggest 
some modifications in the Truman program. 
But its basic principles and objectives are 
sound. The fundamental plan should not be 
emasculated by unwise alterations. The hous- 
ing shortage is too acute for protracted de- 
bate. Congress should tackle the situation 
without further delay and pass the legisla- 
tion that is required. 


The Greenville (S. C.) News of the same 
date asserted that “there is much reason 
to look with approval upon the basic fea- 
tures of the President’s home-building 
program” and added: 

The essential thing now is to get construc- 
tion of homes, mostly moderate priced homes, 
going at full scale. We have got to have more 
houses as quickly as possible and this emer- 
gency need of the country justifies some emer- 
gency governmental measures to hasten that 
program. 


The Atlanta, (Ga.) Constitution of Feb- 
ruary 13 expressed satisfaction that Mr. 
Wyatt had heeded the President’s injunc- 
tion “to make no little plans,” and said: 

It is to be hoped that Congress will move 
with all alacrity to enact whatever legisla- 
tion is necessary to get the sorely needed 
building program under way. Too long al- 
ready have we delayed in the hope that it 
could be solved by halfway measures. 


The Chicago Sun of February 18 
pointed out that the “so-called natural 
forces of supply and demand did not give 
us a vast program of homebuilding after 
VJ-day,” and said: 

War veterans who know from personal ex- 
perience the vast productive power of this 
country will not be satisfied with explana- 
tions instead of houses. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MappEn]. 

Mr.MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under discussion, H. R. 4761, with con- 
structive amendments, will, to my mind, 
prove to be the only practical solution 
toward releasing our homeless citizens 
and former veterans from the present 
housing crisis. 

The great Calumet industrial region 
of Indiana which I have the honor of 
representing in this body, is undergoing 
the most critical housing shortage of any 
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area in the United States. ‘Thousands 
of families moved into this area at the 
of the war in order to make 
their contribution toward defense pro- 
duction. The housing situation in my 
district was critical before VE- or VJ- 
day, but owing to the fact that thou- 
sands of veterans have returned in the 
last 9 months, we find a great majority 
of them are unable to find a place in 
which to live. From a survey made in 
the city of Hammond, Ind., it was re- 
vealed that 68 percent of house or apart- 
ment seekers are returned veterans. 

This bill provides for a housing expe. 
diter with broad powers to issue direc. 
tives to other agencies so as to concen- 
trate the Government’s attack upon this 
problem. It sets up a priority program 
to channel scarce building materials into 
housing for veterans. It also provides 
for ceiling prices on new and existing 
homes. It permits the housing expediter 
to use subsidies as they were used during 
the war to increase production of build- 
ing materials. The provisions of this-bill 
will terminate on December 31, 1947, and 
during these 18 months, this great na- 
tional housing emergency should have 
passed. By enacting this bill, a major 
step will have been made to provide for 
the 2,700,000 homes in the next 2 years. 

Unless some kind of supervision is en- 
acted, millions of dollars worth of scarce 
building materials will be directed into 
building channels where great profits can 
be derived, such as nonessential con- 
struction, places of amusement, and so 
forth. 

I think it is comomn sense that a great 
percentage of these newly constructed 
homes should have a ceiling price of not 
over $6,000, as very few returning vet- 
erans can afford to pay ten, twelve, or fif- 
teen thousand dollars for a place to live. 
The average returning veteran is desirous 
of owning a modern home which he can 
call his own and enjoy the mental satis- 
faction of reestablishing himself to civil- 
ian life and raising his family. 

The need for housing in the lower cost 
bracket is great and the records reveal 
that more than one-half of the families 
of this country could not afford to build 
a home costing more than five or six 
thousand dollars. Furthermore, as con- 
struction material becomes more plenti- 
ful and modern building methods develop 
through research, there should be a pro- 
gressive lowering of the price for all mod- 
erate and low-cost housing. 

The returning GI’s can be classified as 
members of the average American fam- 
ily and they have a right to expect help 
from Congress in achieving a decent 
security and a place to live which they 
can afford to maintain. 

I realize this legislation in its present 
form is not perfect, but I hope that if 
amendments are adopted they will not 
cripple the original intent of this bill, 
which is to provide a low-priced home for 
the veteran and the average American 
citizen. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Savace]. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, it is ex- 
tremely important as we consider the 
specific legislation, the Patman bill, 
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which is necessary to make the veterans’ 
emergency housing program work, that 
we be fully aware of the almost unani- 
mous support for this program which ex- 
ists throughout the country. The press, 
labor, veterans’ organizations, industry 
representatives, public interest groups, 
mayors, governors, Federal, State, and 
local officials, all have endorsed it and 
have asked for immediate legislative ac- 
tion to put its various phases into opera- 
tion. 

Support and endorsement has come 
from both political parties, from pro- 
ducer and consumer groups alike. Our 
housing crisis, which is getting worse 
daily, and the Nation-wide demand for 
action now means that we must pass the 
necessary legislation immediately and 
get this program into action. 

As evidence of support and endorse- 
ment of the. veterans’ housing program 
I would like to quote briefly some ex- 
cerpts from statements made by various 
individuals and representatives of indus- 
try and agriculture. These are only a 
very few of the hundreds of similar en- 
dorsements that have been made of this 
program: 

Henry J. Kaiser, industrialist. In an 
interview with the Christian Science 
Monitor, Mr. Kaiser said: 


There are simply no bottlenecks yau can- 
not break. The Truman-Wyatt housing 
program will electrify the Nation. Can a 
nation that built and delivered hundreds of 
billions in armaments be baffled by the task 
of building homes? 


Harry H. Steidle, manager, Prefabri- 
cated Homes Institute: 


Mr. Wyatt’s program is a courageous, com- 
prehensive and highly commendable plan to 
solve our No. 1 domestic problem. It can be 
attained if Government, labor, and industry 
will cooperate in peace as they did in 
wan, * = Pas 

Recent surveys of the prefabricated home 
manufacturers’ industry indicated a known 
productive capacity of nearly 200,000 perma- 
nent for 1946, and with the aid of some new- 
comers who are converting over from war 
enterprises the goal of 250,000 houses this 
year which Mr. Wyatt assigned to prefabrica- 
= seems well within the realm of possi- 

ility. 

However, this will be the case only if ply- 
wood, lumber, flooring, and millwork, to- 
gether with the equipment items, are made 
to flow in steady and adequate quantity to 
the prefabricators, for this is just as much a 
mass-production industry as the production 
of automobiles, 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr.: 


Mr. Wyatt’s building program attacks the 
housing problem vigorously and intelligently. 
it provides the necessary governmental as- 
sistance to bring new construction tech- 
niques, new material, and new organization 
into the residential housing field. With this 
Program, we will have made a tremendous 
Step forward toward realizing the hopes of 
millions of Americans for new homes at low 
cost. I em convinced it should receive the 
Support of all farsighted businessmen. I 
Sincerely hope it will succeed. 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, president, 
Radio Corp. of America: 


The need for low-cost housing has been ev- 
dent for years and the program developed by 
Mr. Wyatt promises to fulfill that need. I 
. “ngratulate Mr. Wyatt on the approach he 
“as taken to this most difficult problem. It 
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deserves the wholehearted support of the peo- 
ple of our country. 


Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., operator of lum- 
ber and building-materials firms in 12 
Southern States: 


Wilson Wyatt’s bold and intelligent plan 
to provide housing for veterans deserves the 
support of all Americans. It has my enthus- 
lastic endorsement. * * * 

Wilson Wyatt as Housing Expediter is ready 
to lend the assistance of the Government in 
this crisis, but it is free enterprise that must 
put his program over. The construction in- 
dustry, in all its thousands of units, material 
producers, labor, home financing, should ac- 
cept this challenge to produce the housing 
that is so badly needed. 

Speaking from years of experience in the 
production and distribution of building 
materials, I believe that Mr. Wyatt’s plan, 
with the cooperation of the whole construc- 
tion industry, should prove effective in main- 
taining long-run stability in the construction 
and building materials industries generally. 
Therefore, it is to the interest of these indus- 
tries as well as to the interests of the public 
to lend their wholehearted support to Mr. 
Wyatt's plan. 


James G. Patton, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, in a letter to Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt: 


The vigorous, intelligent, and comprehen- 
sive emergency housing program just an- 
nounced is like a breath of fresh air in Wash- 
ington. I congratulate ycu on the energy 
with which you have attacked what is cer- 
tainly the major economic problem imme- 
diately before us. 

Solution is essential because, first, of 
course, the Nation simply cannot afford to 
put up with a condition wherein literally 
millions of people cannot find shelter of 
minimum adequacy. The spectacle of re- 
turning veterans forced to house whole ‘am- 
ilies in a single room, in flimsy shelters, and 
in extreme cases even in tents is one that 
shames us. 

But solution is necessary also because the 
construction industry is a key industry in 
reconversion and in the maintenance of 
full peacetime production and employment. 
The ramifications of the industry spread 
throughout the economic structure. 

I am particularly happy that the program 
attacks forcefully the problem of pre- 
fabricated housing and of the use of new 
materials and earnestly hope that it will 
lead to a tremendous expansion in the con- 
struction of low-cost housing. Action of this 
kind, moreover, can make a real contribu- 
tion to long-time programs for improving 
rural housing. To my mind there is no 
way of meeting the housing crisis without 
putting almost entire emphasis upon low- 
cost residential construction. I agree, too, 
there is no way of meeting it without some 
Government subsidy. * * * 

You may be sure of the support of the 
National Farmers Union in attempting in 
every way possible to make the new program 
work. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad that the House is 
at last considering a bill to take care of 
the housing needs of our veterans and 
our families of average income. I am, 
however, dismayed at the talk of $6,000 
to $10,000 as being the price of a home. 
Surely, this does not apply to ordinary 
American families whose income is so 
small that they cannot even think of a 
house on that basis. I feel that the little 


people of the country are entitled to 
every possible consideration in this re- 
spect, and with that in mind I introduced 
H. R. 5515 on February 19. H. R. 5515 
would require that of available building 
materials and facilities 50 percent would 
be used for constructing homes selling 
for $5,000 or less, 25 percent would be 
used for housing accommodations sell- 
ing for more than $5,000 but not more 
than $8,000, and 25 percent would be 
used for other purposes. 

This distribution of building mate- 
rials would, in my opinion, be a fair 
means of allocating these materials so 
that the many desiring to build on a 
$5,000 or less basis would be given the 
opportunity to do so. When we consider 
the income of the great majority of our 
people it would appear that houses in 
this category are the ones which will be 
in greatest demand. It is high time that 
we give every possible consideration to 
our lower-income groups, because there 
the need is greatest and the danger to 
our future, unless alleviated, is most ap- 
parent. “Sad housing, insufficient hous- 
ing, or no housing creates problems such 
as juvenile delinquency, marital discord, 
ill health, and slums. One of the ways 
to overcome these difficulties is in the 
building of adequate houses on a level 
within the financial reach of these fami- 
lies. 

It is my belief that a housing pro- 
gram on a large scale will not only sat- 
isfy the needs of our people, but will also 
serve as a check on inflation and a means 
to create employment to the maximum 
degree. The building of houses will not 
only tax the capabilities of the construc- 
tion industry but it will also create busi- 
ness in plumbing fixtures, furniture, elec- 
trical appliances, and so forth, and also 
expedite research in building which will 
help to develop new types and new mate- 
rials which can and should be used. 

It can be seen, Mr. Chairman, that this 
program will offer limitless opportuni- 
ties in many lines and will fit in very 
nicely with our economy and our goal of 
full employment. Not only is the need 
great, but the future will be, once this 
program gets under way, very encour- 
aging. It is imperative, in view of the 
times, that we undertake a housing pro- 
gram on the scale envisioned by Presi- 
dent Truman and Wilson Wyatt whereby 
a goal of 2,700,000 houses within the 
next few years will be built. To fall 
down on this important assignment will 
be for us to confess defeat to those men 
who have fought for us to victory and 
who expect and need the assurance of 
adequate housing now. 

Mr. Chairman, the number of married 
veterans who will need homes by the end 
of 1946 will, according to official esti- 
mates, total 2,900,000 families. Add to 
this other families, totaling 1,200,090, 
who are living on a doubled-up basis and 
another group of 560,000 nonveterans 
who are married will need homes by De- 
cember 1946 and you can begin to get 
some idea of the difficult housing prob- 
lem which confronts our Nation today. 

Furthermore, to complicate the situa- 
tion, it is estimated that 3,395,381 units— 
or 14.2 percent of existing housing—are 
in need of repairs and that in 24 percent 
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of existing housing, improvements with 
respect to running water, plumbing, pri- 
vate baths, and so forth, are required, 
even where major repairs are not. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting at this point in my 
remarks a copy of H. R. 5515 and a letter 
from the Honorable John B. Blandford, 
Director, National Housing Agency, 
which indicates that good houses costing 
$5,000 or less can be built: 

H. R. 5515 

A bill requiring that of available building 
materials and facilities 50 percent be used 
for constructing homes selling for $5,000 
or less, 25 percent be used for housing ac- 
commodations selling for more than $5,000 
but not more than $8,000, and 25 percent 
to be used for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President shall 
allocate, and shall establish priorities for the 
delivery of, materials and facilities suitable 
for the construction of housing accommoda- 
tions in such manner, upon such conditions, 
and to such extent as he deems necessary 
in order that of the aggregate supply of such 
materials and facilities 50 percent there- 
of will be used for the construction of homes 
Selling for $5,000 or less, 25 percent there- 
of will be used for the construction of hous- 
ing accommodations selling for more than 
$5,000, and 25 percent thereof will be avail- 
able for purposes other than for use for the 
construction of housing accommodations 
selling for $8,000 or less. 

Sec. 2. This act shall cease to be in effect 
June 30, 1947. 


-_————— 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1946. 
Hon. Mrxe MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: While it 
is true that the cost of both labor and ma- 
terial for housing has advanced considerably 
since the prewar days of 1940, there is suf- 
ficient evidence at hand to warrant the state- 
ment that acceptable housing can be built 
for $5,000 or less. Naturally, location, cli- 
matic conditions, heating requirements, etc., 
have an effect on the price of housing. How- 
ever, reports received on the operation of 
the priority system for channeling materials 
into housing within the price limitation of 
$10,000 are encouraging. 

Report of the first week of operation, Jan- 
uary 15 to 18, PR 33 applications for pri- 
ority assistance totaled 8,741 applications 
quoting a sales price. Of these, 518 quoted 
a sales price under $5,000. In the week end- 
ing January 25, 15,948 applications quoting 
sales price were filed; of these 1,461 appli- 
cations quoted sales price of less than $4,500; 
an additional 1,121 applications quoted a sales 
price between $4,500 and $5,500. 

San Antonio, Tex., reported a large number 
of applications quoting a sales price under 
$5,000. On one day in the second week of 
priority control, out of a total of 755 appli- 
cations throughout the country quoting a 
sales price of less than $4,500, 716 were filed 
in the San Antonio office. The Omaha office, 
for the week of January 25, reported 64 ap- 
plications requesting priority assistance and 
quoting a sales price. Of these 64 appli- 
cations, 10 were in the $4,500-$5,500 price 
range and 15 in the $5,500-$6,500 range. 

Details on the type of housing proposed 


are not availabie, but the information quoted . 


above shows that a reasonable percentage 
of housing accommodations are being built 
for sale in the $5,500 range. 

Many manvfacturers of prefabricated 
housing are scheduling their operations to 
produce houses that will sell, erected on a 
suitable lot, for $5,000 or less. Some of these 
manufacturers are expecting to produce two- 


bedroom houses in volume at a sales price 
of less than $4,000 including lot. 

The need for housing in the lower cost 
bracket is great. Studies reveal that more 
than half of the families in need of housing 
are in the income bracket that would not 
warrant the expenditure of more than $5,000 
for a house. As new construction materials 
and methods are developed through research, 
there should be a progressive lowering of 
housing costs and with the will and deter- 
mination to provide adequate housing at low 
cost the job can be accomplished. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. BLANnprorp, Jr., 
Administrator. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, no one doubts the serious nature 
of the housing problem. Thousands of 
returning war veterans are without a 
home. This is a situation which should 
not be allowed to exist, and the entire 
country is crying out for its solution. 

The only difference of opinion lies in 
the type of remedy to be applied. Shall 
we solve this problem by a return to 
tried and true methods, or shall we give 
the public another dose of patent medi- 
cine. It is not even a new medicine; it 
is the old snake-oil remedy of Govern- 
ment regulations and subsidies. 

In the past America has built mil- 
lions of satisfactory homes. For com- 
fort and convenience they are unequaled 
in any nation on earth. These houses 
were not built by the Government. They 
were built by well-trained and experi- 
enced people operating in a system of 
free enterprise. If we would remove 
some of the present restrictions and let 
that system operate, we would soon get 
more building material. 

One of the great hardships under 
which private enterprise now operates is 
the slowness with which the OPA func- 
tions in rendering decisions covering 
prices. This is well set out in a booklet 
recently published by the Brookings In- 
stitution entitled “Should Price Control 
Be Maintained?” I quote from page 25 
of this report: 

Owing to shortages of raw materials in 
1943 and 1944, several stove producers were 
forced to make slight changes in design. In 
consequence of the resulting higher costs, 
they filed applications for new price ceilings. 
During the period from January 1, 1943, 
through September 1944, decisions had been 
made by the OPA on 78 applications for new 
ceilings on stoves. In 50 percent of these 
cases, 31 to 90 days were required from the 
time the request was received until a deci- 
sion was rendered. For 30 percent of them 
the elapsed time ranged from 90 to 286 days. 


Only 20 percent were decided in 30 days or 
less. 


A similar record was made in the fur- 
niture industry: 


In the 28-month period—November 1942 
though February 1945—decisions were 
reached on 49 applications. Thirty-seven 
percent of these required from 43 to 90 days 
and 63 percent of them required 91 to 334 
days. No decisions were made in less than 
43 days. 


Another authority points out the same 
situation in regard to brick and tile 
plants. With 400 of such plants closed, 
it took 6 months for the OPA to adjust 
prices. Since then an additional 125 
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plants have opened and production jg 
up 35 percent. 

OPA ceiling prices during the war re. 
sulted in putting out of business many 
small sawmills. Furthermore, unger 
Government regulations it has been mor» 
profitable to produce certain types o; 
lumber not adapted for home building, o; 
to produce lumber for export. 

As an example of the effect of the 
OPA on the lumber industry, I quote 
from a letter written br an experienced 
dealer: 


The OPA regulations and amendments af. 
fecting our business are not Clear, are not 
consistent, are not fair or reasonable, ang 
are ulmost impossible to procure from OP, 
offices. Our executive officers have bee, 
spending most of their working time for years 
in trying to figure out what the OPA expects 
eee 

As matters stand today, shipments are long 
delayed, many items are back-ordered or ¢can- 
celed, and many substitutions are mace, 
We cannot commit ourselves to supply a sin. 
gle item unless we have it right in our ware. 
houses. Under this condition our contractors 
or builders cannot make definite plans. In 
other words, the production line is al! balied 
up. This increases expense all along the 
line, and the ultimate consumer pays too 
much after too long a delay, or he does not 
get a home at all. 

As we see the picture today, the brilliant 
economic planners employed at fancy salaries 
and by the millions in Washington have made 
a dismal failure. There is no record to com- 
pare with it in the history of this great 
Nation—and we want them out. 


The proposal for subsidies is particu- 
larly obnoxious. Subsidies have usually 
created more problems than they hav: 
solved, as many nations have learne: to 
their sorrow. The experience of the 
Roman Empire in this field is related by 
James Anthony Fronde in his book, 
Caesar: A Sketch. The author gives a 
vivid picture of the subsidized distribu- 
tion of grain to the people. I quote from 
the final chapter of this book: 


Finally riots broke out and extended day 
after day. Caius Gracchus was at las 
killed * * *, and under cover of the dis- 
turbance 3,000 of his friends were killed wiil 
him. 


In spite of the bally-hoo of the OPA, 
subsidies have not been a success in this 
country. Producers have uniformly op- 
posed them. I quote the following frcu 
a resolution adopted at the special dele- 
gates’ meeting of the Nationa! Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation, held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 19, 1946: 


Last year the national income exceed 
$145,000,000,000 dollars, but Congress still 0 
thorized the consumer subsidies amount!) 
to $2,416,000,000 in this the one year in bi 
tory when people were best able to pay 
what they eat and wear. Of this amount 
$694,000,000 was authorized for the benefit 
of consumers of dairy products which 5 
about 20 percent of the wholesale marit! 
value of all dairy products at the fal. 
Continuation of the subsidy policy le’ 
dairy farmers subject to the shifting wit 
of administration policy with a price stu 
ture resting in the sand. Dairy farmers 
threatened with a permanent regimentati? 
and dependence upon Government if ‘ 
President's policy to maintain ceilings # 
subsidies until the cost of living turms do¥" 
ward is sustained by Congress. ‘ 

The Dairy Branch in the Department © 
Agriculture has predicted the greatest drop 
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in history in dairy production for 1946. This 
is proof of the ineffectiveness of the subsidy 
and ceiling system and a warning to con- 
sumers of much more drastic shortages to 
come. If Congress considers that consumers 
still need subsidies in a time of highest wages 
and highest employment, let the subsidies 
be paid direct to those whom Congress feels 
are unable to pa>. 


In a free market, prices tend to right 
themselves. Under a subsidy program 
there is no incentive toward efficient 
production. There eventually is nothing 
but a clamor for more subsidies. Even 
in our brief experience during the war 
the amount of subsidies paid tended con- 
stantly torise. For example, the subsidy 
on choice meat rose from $1 in October 
1943, to $2 in January 1945. The subsidy 
on wheat in the Pacific coast area rose 
from 15 cents in December 1943, to 26 
cents in May 1944. Substantial increases 
also occurred in dairy subsidies. 

The proposal to subsidize prefabri- 
cated houses is particularly dangerous. 
It affords a great opportunity for favor- 
itism at the expense of the small builder 
and the regular building-material manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH cf Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
subsidies are paid in Government print- 
ing-press money. Government print- 
ing-press money is inflation, and there 
is no other inflation but Government 
printing-press money. So a person who 
advocates subsidies and price control at 
the same time is trying to blow out a 
fire with his breath while pouring oil 
on it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Patman bill, H. R. 
4761, now being considered by the Con- 
gress is a delusion and snare. It is dis- 
guised in sheep’s clothing as a measure 
designed to provide homes for veterans 
but when its true nature is disclosed it 
is found to be nothing less than a scheme 
for the Federai bureaucracy to seize 
control of the building industry and 
thus to further communize our economy. 

Obviously, the majcrity of Congress- 
men and also the public, are anxious that 
homes be provided for our veterans. 
However, we should first inquire why it 
is that homes for veterans or for other 
people are not being built. Here is a 
market, the veterans and the public are 
waiting cash in hand, the building in- 
dustry is straining at the leash to supply 
the materials for homes. What, then, 
is delaying the building of homes? The 
answer is to be found in the restrictive 
Policies of the Government itself. Just 
so long as ceiling prices on building sup- 
plies are fixed at less than the cost of 
production, and just so long as the OPA 
and other bureaucratic agencies are per- 
mitted to impose upon the home-building 
industry their unconscionable rules and 
regulations and red tape we can hardly 
€xpect any building to be done. Outside 
of Government, no business can long 
continue to operate at a loss. 
Common sense would therefore dic- 

ate that we ought to get rid of the re- 
Strictions, but such a procedure would 
a far too simple to satisfy our Govern- 
‘elas Planners. Some device must be 
th na to further restrict and regiment 

© people, and at the same time furnish 
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soft jobs for the deserving. So we have 
the Patman bill. 

There is no point to the claim that 
priorities, allocations of material, and 
price ceilings are needed. The hearings 
will clearly show that the Government 
already has those powers and can use 
them as efficiently without the aid of the 
Patman bill as with it. 

My contention is that the main pur- 
pose of the Patman bill is not to provide 
homes for veterans but to set up a dic- 
tatorial Government agency to seize 
power and promote the totalitarian state. 

It is blithely stated by supporters of 
this measure that the veteran would be 
benefited by the provisions in the bill 
which places ceiling prices on new homes. 
This contention needs examination. The 
fact is that the Government already has 
authority to fix ceiling prices on all of 
the materials that go into the construc- 
tion of homes. About all the bill does 
is give the Government authority to fix 
the price which the person who builds 
the home charges for his services. In 
fact, the procedure resolves itself into a 
cost-plus proposition. After the total 
cost of all the materials delivered on the 
building site are in, and the home is 
completed the builder is allowed a fixed 
fee for his services. 

What an opportunity this cost-plus 
arrangement would provide for running 
up the building costs. Have we not had 
enough experience with the outlandish 
waste and inefficiency which has attend- 
ed the Government’s cost-plus con- 
tracts? Obviously such an arrangement 
would greatly relieve home builders of 
the responsibility for keeping construc- 
tion costs low. Home builders who tes- 
tified on this bill said as much. 

Not a bit of testimony was given before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency to substantiate the claim that 
veterans would be able to buy houses 
cheaper under the Patman bill than they 
would if the OPA and other Government 
agencies raised ceiling prices on building 
materials and allowed wages to rise suffi- 
ciently to permit full production of those 
supplies. All of the evidence bearing 
upon this subject was to the contrary. 

There would be the additional cost of 
bureaucratic administration, filling out 
yards of useless and time-consuming 
forms, inspecting the materials and work 
that go into the house, appraising the 
lots and searching into whether any 
speculation might be involved in their 
price. There would be the usual delays 
and interruptions which are normal ac- 
companiments of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. Then there would also be the 
loss of time by the prospective buyer, and 
the builder, caused by their being com- 
pelled to keep records and make reports 
and furnish, under oath or otherwise, 
whatever information the building czar 
might ask for. 

Add to the cost of bureaucratic ad- 
ministration that which would surely de- 
velop under the cost-plus arrangement 
and the chances are just about a million 
to one that if the Patman bill is passed 
veterans and other persons will be com- 
pelled to pay more for new homes than 
they would without the cost-plus ar- 
rangement, and if the Government al- 
lowed ceiling prices on building iaterials 
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and wages to rise sufficiently to permit 
full production and a free flow of those 
materials into the communities where 
new homes are needed. 

The Patman housing bill is an out- 
right dictator bill. Sec. 703 (a) would 
empower the home building czar to go 
into the books and files of any person, 
firm, or corporation who is engaged in 
producing, selling, distributing, or is in 
any way whatsoever connected with any 
material or article that goes into the con- 
struction of a home, including land and 
improvements. This is the interpreta- 
tion given me by Mr. Carl McGowan, as- 
sociate general counsel, Office of War 
Mobilization. If this is not dictatorship, 
what is it? 

Just recently the Nation was shocked 
by the attempt which was made by the 
President to force General Motors to 
open its books to his fact-finding board. 
Public sentiment forced him to abandon 
that venture. Undaunted and deter- 
mined, we see that attempt repeated in 
the Patman bill. 

Section 703 (a) would further em- 
power the housing czar to force any per- 
son who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, or 
offers to sell, rent, or buy any housing 
accommodation to furnish information 
under oath or affirmation or otherwise, 
to make and keep records, and to make 
reports in respect of such dealings, sales, 
rentals, purchases, and offers. The czar 
would have the power of subpoena to 
force such person to make available to 
him records and documents for his in- 
spection, to furnish any information 
under this section, to appear before him 
to testify and produce documents at any 
place he designates. He is empowered to 
direct the district courts to make any 
person obey his orders. An innocent mis- 
take on the part of any person in comply- 
ing with these provisions could condemn 
him to prison for a year and the pay- 
ment of a $5,000 fine. 

The knowledge of these facts alone 
would so frighten thousands of home 
builders as to drive them out of business. 
That would be, of course, sauce for the 
bureaucrats, for they could then repeat 
their sweet refrain, “private enterprise 
can’t do the job, so the Government must 
step in.” 

Is this Congress going to impose such 
bedevilment as this upon as fine and val- 
uable a group of citizens as the Nation 
comprises? Is this Congress going to 
vote outright to make this land of ours a 
dictatorship? 

Just as a part—more than 40 percent— 
of the war cost was paid with Govern- 
ment printing-press money, so it is pro- 
posed in the Patman subsidy amend- 
ment that the peace costs for housing 
shall be met in part with Government 
printing-press money. It should not be 
overlooked that the financial foundation 
of the New Deal has always been Govern- 
ment printing-press money. A large 
portion of the so-called recovery meas- 
ures during the 1930’s was met by this 
means. 

It is probably apropos to explain at 
this point how the payment of subsidies 
in the building of homes would affect 
veterans. The claim that shortage of 
goods is causing inflation is a falsehood. 
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I know of no instance in all history where 
a shortage of goods in itself caused true 
inflation. If there is a shortage of goods 
and no increase in the total amount of 
money there can be no inflation. Short- 
age of goods causes price rises, but not 
inflation. As soon as the shortage is 
relieved prices drop back to their former 
level. But not so when inflation, that 
is, when Government printing-press 
money has been injected into the econ- 
omy, for even should the shortage of 
goods be made up, prices rise until a bal- 
ance is reached between the volume of 
production and the volume of Govern- 
ment printing-press and other money. 

The fact is that inflation causes short- 
ages of goods and not the other way 
around, as so Many would have us be- 
lieve. It does this because Government 
printing-press money continues to depre- 
ciate, lose its buying power, which is re- 
fiected in higher and higher prices. This 
has the effect of disordering all financial 
transactions, making them uncertain, 
which in turn disrupts production, 

Since the money to pay subsidies must 
be raised by way of the Government 
printing press, whatever benefit a vet- 
eran might derive from a subsidy on his 
home he would more than lose in higher 
costs of living engendered by the increase 
in the volume of money created by the 
Government pvinting press. 

Of course, if subsidies were used only 
for veterans they might derive a doubt- 
ful benefit, but it is the principle of the 
procedure which is the evil, and which 
is bound to injure them along with 
everyone else. If subsidies for veterans’ 
homes, then subsidies will be paid to 
other groups as well. It is the effect of 
the total amount of subsidies that are 
paid out which must be measured to 
determine the damage done veterans, 
not only the effect which the particular 
subsidy they might receive. 

Subsidies are most powerful instru- 
ments for the development of com- 
munism. Socialist Germany had and 
Communist Russia has plenty of sub- 
sidies. Free enterprise and liberty are 
wholly incompatible with subsidies. 
This is the all-important consideration 
respecting subsidies for vetersns’ homes. 

In any event, the subsidies which the 
Patman amendment would provide would 
not go to veterans at all. It is not even 
proposed that they shall. They would 
go to producers of building materials, 
and much, if not most, might go to man- 
ufacturers of prefabricated houses. It 
would be a mighty small trickle that 
would ever get to the veteran. 

I have made the charge that the real 
purpose of this proposal is not to fur- 
nish homes for veterans but to give the 
Government power to capture and social- 
ize the building industry. Throughout 
the war the communistic element in the 
Government has been devising ways and 
means for setting up a program of all-out 
production in peacetime based on the 
formula that was used to produce war 
goods. 

We now have before us the first at- 
tempt to carry out that policy. Just as 
the New Deal regimented everybody and 
everything to fight the war, so now it 
proposes to regiment everybody and 
everything to fight the peace. 
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What the bureauracy is after here is 
to have all the war powers made per- 
petual. It seeks not only to make per- 
manent the OPA and all the other Fed- 
eral agencies which exercise powers over 
prices, wages, allocations, and priorities, 
but to enlarge their authority and in- 
tensify their activities. This is all too 
evident. A sample of the proof of this 
is to be found in their present efforts to 
enlarge the OPA staff so that it can 
crack down harder on our people who 
are already overborne by its brow-beat- 
ing tactics. 

But the overpowering urge that moti- 
vates the bureaucrats to have the war 
formula of production applied in peace- 
time is their craving to hold on to their 
jobs. 

The Congress is now considering the 
first attempt by the planning cult, whose 
God is political power, through Govern- 
ment printing-press money, to carry out 
their avowed policy of applying the war- 
production formula to peacetime pro- 
duction. Just as we had all-out or total 
production of, say, war planes, so now 
we are being asked to pass legislation 
empowering the doctrinaire social plan- 
ners to set up a program for total pro- 
duction of homes for veterans. 

The self-same powers that regimented 
our people to make war are now to be 
used to regiment them to build houses. 
And, judging by the looks of the provi- 
sions in the Patman bill and other omi- 
nous signs appearing in the political 
skies, it is reasonable to assume that the 
powers that be in Washington intend 
that the goose stepping become more 
intensified and onerous in peace than it 
was in war. 

The shortage of homes caused by the 
war is being aggravated and exploited 
by the bureaucracy to usher in the policy 
of applying the war pattern of produc- 
tion to peacetime production. 

Just as the bureaucracy seized upon 
the sufferings, deaths, and terrors of the 
war to enlarge its force and more se- 
curely entrench itself in power, so now 
it seeks to further aggrandize itself, not 
only by preying upon the hardships 
which have been occasioned by the war, 
but by intensifying them. As though 
there were no limit to the excesses of 
this monstrous evil it seeks in the Pat- 
man bill to pounce upon the need of 
veterans for shelte’ to protect themselves 
and their families from cold and storm 
as a shield to hide its real designs. 

We should not overlook the more far- 
reaching and enduring effects the Pat- 
man bill would have upon the veterans. 
Supposing the miraculous were to hap- 
pen, and they did receive some benefit 
from it in the way of lower prices on 
homes, and more of them, would such 
evanescent good be worth the loss of 
freedom they and their children would 
have to bear? 

My colleagues, if the Federal bureauc- 
racy succeeds in this attempt to com- 
munize the home-building industry, how 
shall we be able to stop it from going all 
the way and completing the totalitarian 
state? Will it not be much more diffi- 
cult to prevent it from doing this if we 
pss this bill? Once this bill is passed 
and the war formula of production has 
been adopted, then the pattern will have 
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been set, and, considering the great in- 
roads communism ,has already made in 
all parts of the economy, the task of halt. 
ing the advance of this, the greatest of 
all social evils, will be immeasurably in- 
creased. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, wi 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
comes before us as an authority on 
money. I notice that in the first part 
of his remarks he several times useq 
the expression “Government. printing- 
press money.” 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
indicate what part of the money we now 
have known as reserve of purchasing 
power is Government printing-press 
money? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Anywhere from 
$225,000,000,000. to $275,000,000,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do you regard Fed- 
eral Reserve notes as Government 
printing-press money? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
but some. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do you regard silver 
certificates as prirting-press money? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What about bank 
credit represented by check money? 
That would not be included as Govern- 
ment printing-press money, would it? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. There is about 
$100,000,000,000 as check money in the 
commercial banks which has been cre- 
ated by the Government printing press. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, | 
yield one additional minute to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Did not Mr. Mar- 
riner Eccles, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, testify only yesterday that the Gov- 
ernment had through its fiscal policy 
which it has been following brought 
about the monetization of about $95,000,- 
000,000 to $114,000,000,000 of this very 
printing-press money about which the 
gentleman has been asking questions? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is what! 
had in mind. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Only yesterday we 
had that testimony from the top man of 
the Board of Governors in the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He begged and 
pleaded with us to discontinue that op- 
eration and pointed out that the OPA 
could not succeed in this undertaking 
unless we change our course. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Which meant 
that the OPA cannot succeed unless We 
also stop subsidies, because they are pro- 
vided by the Government printing press. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have always [re 
garded one kind of money as deserv-té 
of the name printing-press money, 204 
that is the Lincoln greenbacks. I cannot 
understand how you can say that Fee 
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eral banknotes are Government printing- 
press money. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
of them are. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will admit that 
they are printed by the Government on 
Government printing presses, but they 
are backed by United States bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It so happens 
that United States bonds may also be 
Government printing-press money. 
That is the trouble. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

* Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman says 
that silver certificates are Government 
printing-press money. Does he regard 
gold certificates in the same category as 
printing-press money? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. No; let me 
modify my statement to this extent. 
Silver certificates are Government print- 
ing-press money by the amount their 
nominal value exceeds the world market 
price of silver. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman ap- 
preciate the fact that if restrictions were 
off silver today, silver would go much 
higher than its monetary value in the 
United States and that it is now higher 
in many parts of the world? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlemar from 
Michigan [Mr, CRAWForD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in taking time at this particular 
moment is to place in the Recorp two 
amendments which I propose to offer to- 
morrow, if I have an opportunity, to the 
bill H. R. 4761. 

On page 11, section 705 (a), line 15, 
after the word “accommodations”, insert 
“in rural and urban areas, and for the 
con:truction and repair of essential farm 
buildings,”’. 

Then, on page 11, line 24, after the 
comma following the word “prices”, in- 
sert “(2) The need for the construction 
and repair of essential farm buildings.” 

On page 11, line 24, strike out the num- 
eral (2) and insert (3). 

On page 6, line 1, after the word “ac- 
commodations”, insert “the construction 
of which is completed after the effective 
date of this act.” 

On page 10, line 17, following the word 
“accommodations”, insert “the construc- 
tion of which is completed after the effec- 
live date of this act.” 

On page 12, line 16, following the word 
accommodations”, insert “complete? 
after the effective date of this act.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Why does not the 
gentleman give the people who have al- 
ready started building a chance by 
changing that to “work that has been be- 
sun after the effective date of this act”? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is a very fine 
Suggestion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. After all, these fel- 
‘OWs who have been trying to complete 
Jobs at the present time and have been 
Unable to do so because of the interven- 


tion of the new priority system, are in a 
terrible fix, 


I did not say all 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. It would be unfair 
if the Congress should penalize the very 
group that has been trying to alleviate 
the housing shortage. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have a telegram 
from my district which says: 

Between twelve and fifteen thousand 
houses can be finished with proper assist- 
ance rendered now, but that assistance comes 
in the nature of priorities under a new pri- 
ority system. 


And if they cannot complete them, 
there they stand, without flooring, with- 
out hardware, and many other things 
that they cannot get, and they should 
have a chance to finish those houses and 
sell them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would be willing 
to go along with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Could that not be 
cured by saying, “the construction of 
which was commenced before the effec- 
tive date of the act, and which is not 
completed”? 

Mr. HINSHAW. If you are going to 
except these from the terms of the act, 
you give those fellows a chance, at least 
except them from certain parts of it, 
and include them for priority purposes, 
so that they can get materials with which 
to finish the houses, we will have twelve 
or fifteen thousand more houses in an 
area that needs a hundred thousand. 

Mr. GAMBLE. That question was 
raised in the hearings the other day. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The first three 
amendments offered are for protecting 
those who are attempting to produce 
this foodstuff under the pressure which 
is being placed on farm operators and 
farm workers by the Department of 
Agriculture for increased output. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In the part of the 
country from which I come, particularly 
in my home city, it is reported by the 
city fathers that there are from 500 to 
800 livable dwellings that could be 
rented if the OPA would give the own- 
ers of that property a chance to rent 
them at a little advance so that they 
could afford to pay for plumbing re- 
pairs, roof repairs, and redecorating, and 
so forth, and still break even. Likewise, 
to give them a chance to evict tenants 
who are destructive. The gentleman has 
his new bill before the committee, and 
I hope he will give that matter consid- 
eration in order to increase the housing 
available. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me assure the 
gentleman that is not my bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. GILLESPIE]. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been stated this afternoon that the 
Government under this bill could build 
some 2,700,000 homes in a 2-year pro- 
gram, but that private industry could 
only build around 400,000. No one has 
shown why private enterprise could not 
build as many homes as government- 
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managed economy can build, and if pri- 
vate enterprise cannot b"'ild as many as 
a government-managed economy, it is 
because of the red tape imposed on pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not assume that it is a Government pub- 
lic-building project? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. No. It is not a 
Government building project, but it is 
tied up with Government regulations. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. It is private en- 
terprise, strictly. We are trying to stay 
away from public building. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. But it is all tied up 
with a building czar, rules, and regula- 
tions even tighter than they are today. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the protection of 
people who would suffer if they did not 
have it. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I cannot see how it 
is protecting anyone when it is the very 
policy itself that has held things back 
and has prevented production because 
prices in many instances have been 
below the cost of production. If the 
subsidy acts in this case as it did in the 
case of the dairy industry it certainly 
will not help to get materials out to build 
anything. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the gentleman 
recognizes that the proposed production 
incentive payments in this case are in- 
tended to be and will operate differently 
from the dairy subsidy. The dairy sub- 
sidy was a consumer subsidy; this is a 
production incentive to bring out an 
increased production by bringing the 
high-cost producers into production. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Whatever the sub- 
sidy is called, whether you call it a sub- 
sidy to the manufacturer or to the con- 
sumer, it is Government money, and 
anyone who buys anything under it 
should get that benefit. In other words, 
it would seem to me as though we were 
just kidding ourselves, and complicating 
an already complex situation. Any good 
executive will tell you that success lies 
in making complicated things simple and 
not complicating simple things. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. G.LLESPIE. I yield. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Hereisa bill which 
says in effect the Government can set 
the price of a job on a cost-plus basis, 
if you please, and the Government may 
pay a subsidy to get the materials pro- 
duced to go into that job. If that is 
not a consumer subsidy I wish someone 
would educate me on what a consumer 
subsidy is. This is a 100-percent con- 
sumer subsidy. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. If it is not a con- 
sumer subsidy the money is wasted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The producer cer- 
tainly does not need a subsidy if he can 
get a fair price for the stuff he produces, 
if you will let him croduce it at a little 
profit. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. There is not a pro- 
ducer or manufacturer of building mate- 
rials today who cannot sell many times 
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what he can manufacture; so he does 
not need any subsidy if he can get the 
price that he has to have. He has to 
have an increase in price to pay this ad- 
vanced eost of manufacture. Given 
that, he can go ahead and do business; 
and I can see no reason why the people 
of America today should go further into 
debt than they are to give subsidies for 
things of this kind, and mess around with 
subsidies for future generations to pay. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the gentleman 
recognizes that at a given price some 
producers can make a reasonable profit 
whereas at the same price other pro- 
ducers with higher cost factors involved 
would have to operate at a loss and, 
therefore, we would be denied the pro- 
duction which this high-cost producer 
could turn out. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Then you are paying 
a subsidy or a premium to the least ef- 
ficient manufacturer at the expense of 
those who are doing a better job and are 
really paying a subsidy for inefficiency 
and poor management; one of the basic 
rules of economics is that we would pro- 
duce materials where they can be best 
produced for the least money. The sub- 
sidy proposal puts a premium on inef- 
ficiency and waste in operation and 
brings up the total price. 

How would the Government determine 
how inefficient a manufacturer would 
have to be before he would be allowed the 
subsidy, and would the subsidy be dif- 
ferent for different degrees of inefficiency 
and uneconomical operation. The 
chances are they would send out a highly 
educated but totally inexperienced, in- 
dividual who knows very little if any- 
thing about practical business, have him 
go over the books and determine just 
how inefficient the particular manufac- 
turer happened to be and then the sub- 
sidy would be paid to that manufacturer, 
in exact proportion to his particular in- 
efficiency, where his competitor in the 
same line of business would be denied the 
subsidy because he was managing his 
business better. Then again, if this 
highly educated and inexperienced Gov- 
ernment employee happened to take a 
liking to one manufacturer and a dislike 
to the other, that might be the determin- 
ing factor as to who would get the sub- 
sidy. ‘Then, too, in some cases there 
might be other valuable considerations 
which would not be mentioned in the 
Government findings. The subsidy is 
just another way of doing it wrong and 
would certainly retard production. 

Mr. GORE. For the purpose of ob- 
taining increased production it is vitally 
needed at this time. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. We can get all the 
production we require if we raise the price 
just enough to cover the additional cost 
of manufacture, and if a subsidy is paid 
it should be paid directly to the veteran, 
who is certainly more entitled to it than 
anyone else. Why not fit the veteran 
to the economy rather than the economy 
to the veteran. The Government did 
not subsidize colleges in order to reduce 
tuition for veterans. It gave the veterans 
a direct subsidy to attend college. In the 
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final analysis, all of the people of Amer- 
ica have to have living quarters, and 
eventually will have, but under the sub- 
sidy plan the veteran would have no ad- 
vantage over anyone else and the vet- 
erans know that they are the ones who 
will eventually have to pay the most of 
this enormous tax load. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. If we of this House 
make the mistake of authorizing a grant 
of subsidies on building materials, don’t 
forget we are borrowing every dollar that 
it takes to do it, and that not only is in- 
flationary, but it is inflation. And 
whether we do it by selling bonds or 
printing money, in the last analysis, it 
could be called printing-press money. 
My friend from Arizona a while ago 
asked what printing-press money was. 
Whether it is bonds or greenbacks, if the 
Government prints it without metallic 
backing it is printing-press money. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I shall be pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman is 100 
percent right. The only difference be- 
tween greenbacks or the _ so-called 
Treasury notes issued by the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln and the 
money we are issuing today is that once 
the money and the bonds are removed 
from the printing press interest charges 
begin to run on every dollar that cir- 
culates through our Federal Reserve 
notes, and we are paying a huge interest 
income to banks for the use of money 
backed by Government credit. Whether 
it is money or bonds, they are both 
backed by Government credit, the one 
directly and the other, bonds, indirectly. 
Both stem from the same source, Gov- 
ernment credit. 

The gentleman is 100 percent right. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution as everyone in 
this House values his opinion as an ex- 
pert on “hard money.” As a matter of 
fact, wherever inflation has gotten out of 
control in the world, silver and gold have 
disappeared from circulation. There is 
not a single exception to that rule. If 
you go into any country of Europe where 
they have had wild inflation, you will not 
be able to get a piece of silver the size of 
a dime. 

Mr. WHITE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man appreciates how right he is. Two 
years ago we had a surplus of some bil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty million in 
silver. Today we have less than a mil- 
lion dollars of surplus of silver in this 
country. It has all disappeared. It is 
supposed to have gone for the greenback 
bills, but I would like to trace that silver 
to see if it has gone into foreign coun- 
tries. It has disappeared as far as 
America is concerned. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Much of it has un- 
doubtedly gone into foreign countries. 
We are treading on dangerous ground 
if we print bonds and greenbacks un- 
less we have metal back of them... I am 
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willing to trust metal, but I am not 
always willing to trust men. 
The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
other requests for time, the Clerk wij) 
read the bill for amendment. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as ! 
understand it, the whole bill must be 
read as a section, is that correct? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
— There is only one section to the 
il). 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
REcorD. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
The bill follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after title VI thereof a new title, as 
follows: 


“TrTLe VII—STABILIZATION oF Hovsine Prices 


“Sec. 701. (a) The purposes of the title 
are to stabilize the prices of real estate to 
be used for housing purposes, and to prevent 
speculative, unwarranted, and abnormal! in- 
creases in the selling prices of such real 
estate; to eliminate and prevent profiteering 
in the sale of real estate for housing pur- 
poses, the hoarding of materials necessary 
for the construction of housing and other 
buildings, and other disruptive practices; to 
encourage the production of housing at a 
fair profit; to improve the housing of the 
people of the Nation in order to foster their 
health and general welfare; to encourage 
employment in the housing construction in- 
dustry, and to maintain such industry ata 
high level of productivity; to prohibit an 
undue dissipation of the savings of the 
people in the Nation in the purchase of 
homes at speculative prices; to permit re- 
turning veterans to acquire housing at fair 
prices; and to prevent a post-emergency col- 
lapse of values in the housing field and to 
promote a swift and orderly transition to 4 
peacetime economy. 

“(b) The provisions of this title, and all 
regulations and orders issued thereunder, 
shall terminate on December 31, 1947, or 
upon the date specified in a concurrent reso- 
lution by the two Houses of the Congress 
declaring that the provisions of the act are 
no longer necessary to deal with the exist- 
ing national emergency, whichever date }s 
the earlier. 

“(c) The provisions of this Act shall be 
applicable to the United States, it Territories 
and possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

“Src. 702. (a) There is hereby created the 
Office of Housing Stabilization, which shall 
be headed by a Director of Housing Stabill- 
zation (hereinafter called the “Director’). 
The Director shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 0 
the Senate, and shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $12,000 per annum. Tie 
Director may, subject to the civil-service 
laws, appoint such employees as he deels 
necessary in order to carry out his functions 
and duties under this title, and shall 
their compensation in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1923, :s amended. 

“(b) The Director shall formulate and d¢- 
velop a comprehensive national program © 
effectuate the purposes of this title. In °™ 
der to carry out this program, the Directo! 
shall have the power to issue directives 
policy to those Federal departments 404 
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agencies which have functions relating to or 
affecting housing. 

“Sec, 703. The Director is authorized to 
make such studies and investigations, to con- 
duct such hearings, and to obtain such in- 
formation as he deems necessary or proper 
to assist him in formulating policies, issuing 
regulations, and performing any other func- 
tions under this title. The Director is 
authorized to require any person who owns, 
holds an interest in, deals in, or offers to sell 
or to buy any housing accommodations to 
furnish information under oath or affirma- 
tion or otherwise, to make and keep records, 
and to make reports. The Director may re- 
quire any such person t- permit the inspec- 
tion and copying of records and other docu- 
ments and the inspection of housing ac- 
commodations. For the purpose of obtain- 
ing any information under this section, the 
Director may by subpena require any such 
person to appear and testify or to appear and 
produce documents, or both, at any desig- 
nated place. In case of refusal to obey a 
subpena served upon any person under this 
section, the court for any district in which 
such person is found or resides or transacts 
business, upon application by the Director, 
shall have jurisdiction to compel compliance 
with such subpena. 

“No person shall be excused from comply- 
ing with any requirements under this sec- 
tion because of his privilege against self- 
incrimination, but the immunity provisions 
of the Compulsory Testimony Act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1893 (U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 49, 
sec. 46), shall apply with respect to any indi- 
vidual who specifically claims such privilege. 

“Sec. 704. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Director the sales prices of housing 
accommodations have risen or threaten to 
rise to an extent or in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of this act, he may by reg- 
ulation or order es*«blish maximum sales 
prices for housing accommodations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of fhis title. 
Any such regulation or order may be limited 
in its scope to such geographical area or 
areas and to such types or classifications of 
housing accommodations as in the judgment 
of the Director may b? necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this title. Before issuing 
any regulation or order under this section, 
the Director shall, so far as practicable, ad- 
vise and consult with representative mem- 
bers of industries affected by such regulation 
or order, and he shall give consideration to 
their recommendations and to any recom- 
mendations which may be made by State and 
local Officials concerned with housing con- 
ditions in any area affected by such regula- 
tion or order. 

“(b) Any regulation or order issued under 
he authority of this title establishing maxi- 
mum sales prices for housing accommoda- 
tions the construction of which is completed 
after the effective date of this title shall pro- 
vide for the fixing of a maximum sales price 
consisting of (i) the actual costs of the con- 
struction of the unit which are not in excess 
of the legal maximum prices of the materials 
and services entering into such construction, 
(il) the fair market value of the land solc 
with the housing accommodation, but in no 
event less than the actual cost of land pur- 
chased prior to the effective date of this act 
and (iii) a margin of profit reflecting the 
generally prevailing margin of profit upon 
Comparable units during the calendar year 
1941. Any prospective seller of such housing 
accommodations may apply for the establish- 
nent of a maximum sales price at any time, 
including before the commencement of con- 
struction, during its progress, or after its 
completion. In any case where a maximum 
sales price has been fixed on a basis of esti- 
mated costs the prospective seller may, at 
rn time before the first sale and upon a 
Showing that the actual legal costs have sub- 
stantially exceeded the estimated costs, apply 
for such revision of the maximum sales price 
&S may be justified under the circumstances; 
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and the Director may similarly reduce the 
maximu™ sales price if the estimated costs 
were substantially in excess of the actual 
legal costs. No subsequent sale of such 
newly constructed housing accommodation 
shall be at a higher price than that estab- 
lished for the first sale. 

“(c) Any regulation or order issued under 
the authority of this title establishing maxi- 
mum sales prices for housing accommoda- 
tions in existence and occupied on or prior 
to the effective date of this title shall estab- 
lish as the maximum prices the price of the 
first bona fide sale of such housing accom- 
modations after the effective date of this 
title. 

“Any regulation or order under this sub- 
section shall provide for the making of ap- 
propriate adjustments in the maximum sales 
price where substantial improvements have 
been made subsequent to the last sale. 

“(d) The Director may promulgate such 
reguiations as he deems necessary and 
proper to carry out any of the provisions of 
the title and may exercise any power or 
authority conferred upon him by this title 
through such department, agency, or officer 
as he shall direct. Any regulation or order 
under this title may contain such classifica- 
tions and differentiations and may provide 
for such adjustments and reasonable excep- 
tions as in the judgment of the Director are 
necessary or proper in order to effectuate the 
purposes of this title. 

“(e) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Director such action is necessary or proper 
in order to effectuate the purposes of this 
title, he may by regulation or order make 
such provisions as he deems necessary to 
prevent the circumvention or evasion 
thereof and he may regulate or prohibit 
speculative or manipulative practices (in- 
cluding the requiring of the purchase of land 
prior to or as a condition of undertaking 
construction work or the requiring of the 
purchaser of housing accommodations to 
buy additional land or any commodity or 
service as a condition of securing such hous- 
ing accommodations) in connection with 
the sale of any housing accommodations 
which in his judgment are equivalent to or 
likely to result in price increases inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 705 (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Director there is a shortage of build- 
ing materials for the construction of needed 
housing accommodations, he may by regula- 
tion or order allocate such materials in such 
manner and upon such conditions as he 
deems necessary and appropriate in order to 
effectuate the purposes of this title, with 
particular regard for the need for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing accommoda- 
tions and the need for housing accommo- 
dations for rental. 

“(b) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Director there is a shortage of housing 
accommodations, he may by regulation or 
order give preference in purchase or rent- 
ing of housing accommodations, the con- 
struction of which is completed after the 
effective date of this title, in such manner 
and upon such conditions as will effectuate 
the purposes of this title, with particular re- 
gard for the housing needs of veterans of 
World War II and their immediate families. 

“Sec. 706. Whenever in the judgment of 
the Director there is no practicable alterna- 
tive methed for securing the construction 
of adequate housing accommodations in an 
area where the shortage of housing accom- 
modations is acute, he is authorized to sub- 
sidize the construction of new low-cost hous- 
ing accommodations. Any such subsidy as- 
sistance shall be granted on terms involving 
the minimum expenditure of funds necessary 
to secure the needed construction, and upon 
such other terms as are necessary and ap- 
propriate to effectuate the purposes of this 
title. Appropriations are hereby authorized 
to be made for subsidy payments under this 
section. 
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“Sec. 707. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to effect, either as principal or broker, 
a sale of a housing unit at a price in excess 
of the ceiling price which shall be applica- 
ble under the provisions of this title, or to 
offer, solicit, attempt, or agree to making 
any such sale. Notwithstanding any termi- 
nation of this title as contemplated in sec- 
tion 701 (b) hereinabove, the provisions cf 
this title, and of all regulations and orders 
issued thereunder, shall be treated as re- 
maining in force, for the purpose of sus- 
taining any proper suit, action, or prosecu- 
tion with respect to any such right, liability, 
or offense. 

“Sec. 708. Any person who is aggrieved by 
any action taken pursuant to any regula- 
tion or order issued under the authority 
of this title may petition the district court 
of the district in which he resides or has 
his place of business for a review of such 
action, and such district court shall have 
jurisdiction to enjoin or set aside, in whole 
or in part, such action or to dismiss the 
petition. No such action shall be enjoined 
or set aside, in whole or in part, unless the 
petitioner establishes to the satisfaction af 
the court that such action is not in accord- 
ance with law or is arbitrary or capricicus. 

“Sec. 709. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Director any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a vio- 
lation of any provision of section 707 of 
this title, he may make application to the 
appropriate court for an order enjoining such 
acts or practices, or for an order enforcing 
compliance with such provision, and upon 
a showing by the Administrator that such 
person has engaged or is about to engage 
in any such acts or practices a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order shall be granted without bond. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of section 704 of this title, and 
any person who makes any statement or 
entry false in any material respect in any 
document or report required to be kept or 
filed under section 703, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or to imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. Whenever the Director has 
reason to believe that any person is liable 
to punishment under this subsection, he 
may certify the facts to the Attorney General 
who may, in his discretion, cause appropriate 
proceedings to be brought. 

“(c) The district courts shall have juris- 
diction of criminal proceedings for violations 
of section 707 of this title, and, concurrently 
with State and Territorial courts, of all other 
proceedings under the section. Such crim- 
inal proceedings may be brought in any dis- 
trict in which any part of any act or trans- 
action constituting the violation occurred. 
Such other proceedings may be brought in 
any district in which any part of any act or 
transaction constituting the violation oc- 
curred, and may also be brought in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business, and process in such cases may 
be served in any district wherein the de- 
fendant resides or transacts business or 
wherever the defendant may be found. Any 
such court shall advance on the docket and 
expedite the disposition of any criminal or 
other proceedings brought before it under 
this section. No costs shall be assessed 
against the Director or the United States 
Government in any proceeding under this 
title. 

“(d) If any person selling housing accom- 
modations violates a regulation or order pre- 
scribing a maximum selling price, the per- 
son who buys such housing accommodations 
may, within 1 year from the date of the oc- 
currence of the violation, bring an action 
for treble the amount by which the con- 
sideration exceeded the maximum selling 
price, plus reasonable attorney's fees and 
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costs as determined by the court. If the 
buyer fails to bring an action under this sub- 
section within 60 days from the date of the 
violation, the Director may bring such action 
on behalf of the United States within 1 year 
from the date of the violation. If such ac- 
tion is brought by the Administrator, the 
buyer shall thereafter be barred from bring- 
ing an action for the same violation. 

“Sec. 710. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated. such sums as may be necessary 
or proper to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 711. If any provision of this title or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of the 
title and the applicability of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected vhereby.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr, SPARKMAN, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Cooper, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4761), 
to amend the National Housing Act by 
adding thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 533) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected, mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 

Education: JoHN S. Woop, Georgia. 

Elections No. 2: Heten D. MANKIN, Geor- 
gia. 

Elections No. 3: JoHNn 8S. Woop, Georgia. 

Civil Service: HELEN D. MANKIN, Georgia. 

Claims: HELEN D. MaNnxin, Georgia. 

Military Affairs: J. Linpsay ALMOND, Jr., 
Virginia. 

Post Offices and Post Roads: Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr., North Carolina. 

Revision of the Laws: HELEN D. MANKIN, 
Georgia. 

War Claims: JoHNn S. Woop, Georgia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp in two instances, 
in the first on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, and 
in the second to include an article from 
the Detroit Democratic News. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include copies of two amend- 
ments which will be proposed to the 
pending bill on tomorrow. 

INVENTORY OF MINERAL RESOURCES 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill to provide for the remone- 


tization of unobligated silver in the 
Treasury. I ask unanimous consent 
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that that bill may be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to follows: 


A bill to provide for the monetization of the 
unobligated silver in the Treasury to make 
an inventory of our national mineral re- 
sources, and other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
making an inventory of the mineral resources 
of the United States and its Territories and 
for the examination, exploration, and de- 
velopment of the potential mineral resources 
therein, and for the purchase and stock piling 
of strategic metals essential to national de- 
fense and security, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to create a 
special fund by setting aside all unobligated 
silver held in or belonging to the United 
States Treasury to be known as the “mineral 
resources reserve”. The term “unobligated 
silver” shall mean all silver now held by the 
Treasury or later purchased by the Treasury 
which is not now monetized and held as a 
reserve against silver certificates now in cir- 
culation, 

Sec. 2. (a) Such inventory shall be con- 
ducted by the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the United States Geological Survey 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior and shall include investigation, 
examination, and exploration of potential 
mineral resources by geophysical, diamond 
drilling, and other recognized and approved 
mining methods. 

(b) Upon application by the owner or oper- 
ator of a mining property, a preliminary 
examination shall be made by a representa- 
tive of the Department of the Interior and 
if such examination justifies diamond drill- 
ing or other exploration, such exploration 
shall be carried out as promptly as possible. 

(c) Purchase and stock piling of strategic 
metals shall be made upon the recommen- 
dation by, and under the supervision of, a 
board comprised of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Interior. 

(ad) When an application is made to the 
Secretary of the Interior by any owner 
and/or operator of any mineral of placer 
claim, or group of mineral or placer claims, 
located on the public domain or within a 
national forest of the United States, for the 
construction of a road and bridges necessary 
for the transportation of mineral products 
of, or supplies for, such mineral or placer 
claims, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Interior to cause an examination of 
Said mineral or placer claims by a qualified 
representative of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey or the United States Bureau 
of Mines, and when it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior that 
development on a mineral/or placer claim 
or group of claims situated on the public 
domain or within any national forest of the 
United States has proved the existence of 
mineral or ore bodies in quantity and com- 
mercial value sufficient to warrant the ex- 
penditure of public moneys for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges to facilitate the 
operation and development of such mineral 
or placer claims, the Public Roads Admin- 
istration is authorized to provide the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or repair of roads, 
trails, and bridges on the public domain or 
within the boundaries of any national forest 
in aid of the development and operation of 
such mineral claims. 

(e) Any road, trail, or bridge constructed 
or reconstructed or repaired as provided in 
this act shall be available for the use of the 
general public, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Public 
Roads Administration. 

Sec. 3. (a) All costs and expenses incurred 
by such inventories, examinations, explora- 
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tions, access roads, and purchase and stock 
piling of metals shall be paid by the issuance 
of silver certificates secured by silver mon- 
etized from the above referred to minera) 
resources reserves. As such costs and ex. 
penses are from time to time certified by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
issue silver certificates in such denomina- 
tions as he may prescribe in payment there. 
of. There shall be maintained in the Treas- 
ury as security for all such silver certificates 
issued in payment of these expenditures an 
amount of silver in bullion or standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates. 

(b) All such silver certificates issued shall 
be legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, public charges, taxes, duties, and dues, 
and shall be redeemable on demand at the 

of the United States in standard 
silver dollars; and the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury is authorized to coin standard silver dol- 
lars for such redemption. 

(c) Expenditures under section 2 of this 
act shall not exceed the profit accruing to 
the United States Treasury because of the 
monetization of silver in said mineral re- 
sources reserve, the profit to he determined 
by deducting the cost price of said silver 
from the monetized price of same, less such 
deductions for brassage, coinage, and other 
mint charges as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with the approval of the President shall 
have determined, not to exceed the actual 
cost thereof. 

The balance of the silver in this mineral 
resources reserve not designated above as 
profit shall be available for the mining 
of silver coins of $1 or less denomination, 
or as security for other silver certificates. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission, to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Washington Star and also to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Chicago Times. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
GAMBLE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GAMBLE) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a speech. 

Mr. McDONOUGH (at the request of 
Mr. GAMBLE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances; to include in one a letter, and 
in the other a resolution. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include edi- 
torials and news items. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
newspaper articles in each. 


FOREIGN LEGIONS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genile- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are millions of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world without a country 
and without a home. By the hundreds 
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they are committing suicide rather than 
go back to where they came from. Mil- 
lions know that to go back to Finland, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Jugo- 
<lavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Austria, or 
Hungary means death or slavery. 

It is against every segment of decency 
to force these millions to go back against 
their will. They, more than anyone else 
in the world, know what fate awaits them 
should they return. These millions were 
among the most loyal and faithful allies 
during the entire war. Today they are 
men and women without a country. 

Since our Nation had a part in shap- 
ing up this condition, it is our responsi- 
bility to take care of them. They are re- 
liable and dependable people who have 
always been willing to do more than 
their part. They have suffered perhaps 
more than any people in this war. They 
have been victims of concentration 
camps and slave labor. What are we 
going to do with these people? That is 
the burning question of our time. 

At the same time our own boys in the 
service who have made victory possible 
are tired and weary. They want to come 
home. Not a day passes where a Con- 
gressman does not get mail from our 
boys pleading that they be brought home. 
They are weary and tired. The war is 
over and we cannot blame them for feel- 
ing as they do. They should be brought 
home. 

There is no reason why our country 
cannot enlist help from among these mil- 
lions who have no country. They would 
be more than willing to enlist in the 
armed forces of the United States of 
America and take over the duty of oc- 
cupation. Our own boys could easily be 
replaced with these unfortunate victims 
of appeasement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a resolution giving authority to the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee to make a study 
to determine the advisability of provid- 
ing for the establishment of an American 
Foreign Legion by accepting enlistments 
from among the citizens of foreign coun- 
tries for military service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

While this would be a new departure, 
in a military sense, for our country, it is 
certainly in line with the Nation’s new 
departure into world-wide international- 
ism. It seeks to help to implement, by 
military force, our international commit- 
ments made up to date and which will be 
made in the future. 

There are 300,000 well-trained Polish 
soldiers who are still under arms, some 
of them being used in the army of occu- 
pation in Italy and other countries and 
many of them in England and other 
countries who dare not return to Poland. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
trained Finns, Latvians, Estonians, Lith- 
uanians, Serbs, and Slovaks in the same 
category. These soldiers rendered ex- 
ceptional and heroie services in the de- 
feat of the Axis Powers and doubtless 
great numbers of them would regard it 
aS a godsend to be able to join an Amer- 
can Foreign Legion where, as profes- 
sional soldiers, they could be used in the 
army of occupation or wherever the mil- 


itary leaders of our Government deemed 
necessary, 
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Mr. Speaker, it is quite possible that 
with the proper standard of pay and ben- 
efits which could be worked out, that a 
force of 500,000 men could be enlisted 
within the next few months in an Amer- 
ican Foreign Legion and probably within 
less time after the plan had been worked 
out. This force could completely take 
over our army of occupation serving 
under Regular. Army officers. 

The proposed foreign legion should 
have its own uniform and should be 
housed, clothed, fed, and paid in accord- 
ance with American Army standards and 
should be officered, above a certain rank, 
by our Regular Army officers. 

We know now that the American sol- 
dier, his friends and relatives, do not 
want him retained for months and years 
overseas after victory is won and hos- 
tilities have ceased. If we insist on 
keeping the homesick soldiers overseas 
after they have won the victory for us, 
it lowers their morale and, to a certain 
extent, destroys the confidence of the 
people in maintaining a strong military 
force in peacetime. To that extent, we 
are playing into the hands of certain 
powers and we are weakening our efforts 
for peace throughout the world. We are 
encouraging, by the weakening of our 
military position, other nations to reach 
out for territorial and military power 
and are, in fact, sowing the seeds of 
World War III. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that the 
thought contained in this resolution is 
worthy of the serious and early consider- 
ation of the Members of the House and 
the Military Affairs Committee. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Members of the 
House will approve the resolution and 
that the proper committee will contact 
the Secretary of War, General Patterson, 
the Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower, 
and other military leaders in an effort 
to get their thought and advice on this 
most important subject. 

I believe that the announcement of 
the formation of an American Foreign 
Legion would be a proper and a great 
step for this Nation to take at the pres- 
ent time. It would hold out a new hope 
for hundreds of thousands of men who 
have fought in various military organ- 
izations for the freedom they hoped 
would come after victory. It might well 
make up the major military force which 
we will be called upon to supply under 
the United Nations Organization; and 
certainly one could easily visualize that 
it might succeed to the extent that it 
could furnish practically all of the troops 
necessary for our armies of occupation 
in Europe and in Japan. 

Mr. Speaker, such a move, I believe, 
would be welcomed by the American peo- 
ple. It would provide seasoned and 
trained men for the armies of occupation 
rather than the continuous drafting 
of our teen-age boys, disturbing their 
opportunities for an education by send- 
ing them to Germany and Japan to do 
police work in the army of occupation. 

I believe the thought is worthy of most 
serious consideration by our military 
leaders and by the Members of this 
Congress. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs is authorized and directed to conduct 
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a study and investigation to determine the 
advisability of providing for the establish- 
ment of an American Foreign Legion, to be 
under the leadership of officers of the United 
States Army, and the members of which 
would be enlisted from among citizens of 
foreign countries. 

The committee is also authorized to study 
and recommend legislation regarding the 
possibility of granting American citizenship 
to such enlistees after a certain period of 
honorable ~ervice in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The committee shail report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has re- 
cessed, or had adjourned, to hold such hear- 
ings, and to take such testimony, as it seems 
necessary. 


TOLEDO, PEORIA, AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in 
the recent weeks our Nation has been 
beset with many labor disputes and work 
stoppages. Many of these stoppages have 
been Nation-wide in their scope and have 
involved many thousands of workers and 
their families. It is to the credit of 
these workers and their employers that by 
far and large the majority of the strikes 
have been conducted in an atmosphere 
of mutual concern and orderly demon- 
stration by both sides. 

Unfortunately, however, this has not 
been the case in all instances. On the 
Toledo, Peoria, & Western Railroad 
there has recently occurred as brazen an 
action by management employees as has 
been witnessed in this country since the 
days of the Pinkerton thugs and the 
mine police. The management of the 
T. P. & W. have culminated a long 
campaign of refusing to bargain col- 
lectively with its employees by hiring paid 
thugs who have caused the death of two 
employees of the railroad and seriously 
injured three more. There is no place in 
our modern industrial economy for such 
blatant disregard of all civil and moral 
law. Steps must be taken that will cor- 
rect the causes of this tragedy. 

I have introduced in this House a reso- 
lution directing that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
duct an investigation into this labor dis- 
pute to determine who is responsible for 
this outrageous miscarriage of modern 
collective bargaining. I feel that the 
House should investigate the conduct of 
the president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad in this matter. I feel 
that the allegation that this man has 
recently purchased firearms in whole- 
sale lots should be the concern of every 
man in this body. Certainly the widows 
of Irwin Paschon and Arthur Brown as 
well as their children expect that this 
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Government take every necessary step to 
correct the situation that has resulted 
in the deaths of these unionists. 

I hope that my resolution will he 
adopted and that the inquiry will pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible in order that 
future tragedies of this sort may be 
avoided. I am sure that the Members of 
the House will agree that the long history 
of peaceful settlement of disputes that 
has characterized the activity of our rail- 
road labor organizations entities these 
fine organizations to the investigation 
that my resolution would authorize. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ScuHwase of Missouri (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) , 
on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Case of South Dakota (at the 
request of Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts), 
for 4 days, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Hotmes of Massachusetts ‘(at 
the request of Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts), for 1 month, on account of illness. 

To Mr. DavucuTon of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. Drewry), for 3 days, on 
account of important matters to attend 
to. 

To Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Hoses), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. WEAVER (at the request of Mr. 
Morray of Tennessee) , for the remainder 
of the week, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enroiled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 129. An act to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in con- 
nection with Government checks and war- 
rants; 

H. R. 2284. An act to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost-reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employees 
of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable 
prime contractors or of higher tier subcon- 
tractors for the purpose of securing the award 
of subcontracts or orders; 

H. R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 


H. R. 3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; and 

H. R. 49382. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1946, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


FrepERAL TRADE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COoM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
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on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
10 a. m. Wednesday, February 27, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Resume 
public hearings on H. R. 2390, to amend 
the act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Federal Trade Commission rep- 
resentatives will commence statements in 
opposition, to be followed by other op- 
ponent witnesses. Hearing announced 
on Tuesday, February 26, canceled. 


House COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 


ings on surplus property on Wednesday, ~ 


Thursday, Friday, beginning at 10 a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as foilows: 


1093. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy and Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1094. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated September 
29, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on a waterway connecting 
the Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on January 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 486); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with three illustra- 
tions. 

1095. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to appoint and em- 
ploy retired officers without affecting their 
retired status, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1096. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to amend the laws authorizing 
the performance of necessary protection 
work between the Yuma project and Boulder 
Dam by the Bureau of Reclamation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3703. A bill for the relief of 
the city and county of San Francisco; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1650). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3973. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
reemployment rights for persons who leave 
their positions to serve in the merchant 
marine, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 162), and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1651). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. H. R. 5455. A bill to 
amend section 502 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, so as to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to provide an 
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additional 100,000 temporary housing units 
for distressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families; with amendmen: 
(Rept. No. 1652). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 2418. A bill to authorize the 
United States Commissioner for the Sequoia 
National Park to exercise similar functions 
for the Kings Canyon National Park; with. 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1653). Referreg 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on the Public Lands. H. R. 3553. A bill to 
authorize revisions in the boundary of the 
Hopewell Village national historic site, Penn. 
sylvania, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1654). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H,. R.3796. A bill to quiet 
title to certain school-district property in 
Enid, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1655). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: Committee on 
the Territories. H. R. 4731. A bill to au- 
thorize the Alaska Railroad to engage in the 
business of operating oceangoing vessels: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1656). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

_ Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs, 
H. R. 5195. A bill to govern the distribu- 
tion of war trophies; without amandment 
(Rept. No. 1657). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 1532. An act to authorize the appointment 
of certain persons as permanent brigadier 
generals of the line of the Regular Army: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1658). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on claims. H. 
R. 2217. A bill for the relief of Rae Glauber; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee 
on Claims. H. R.3161. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Ruby Miller; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1642). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3185. A bill for the relief of George 
Lassila; with amendments (Rept. No. 1643). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committe: 
on Claims. H. R. 3400. A bill for the relief 
of Herbert W. Rogers; without amendmen! 
(Rept. No. 1644). Referred to the Committe 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 3823. A bill for the reliel 
of Gertrude McGill; without amendmen 
(Rept. No. 1645). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee © 
Claims. H. R. 3967. A bill for the relief 
Ahto Walter, Lucy Walter, and Teddy Walter: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1646). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. # 
R. 4803. A bill for the relief of Benja™™ 
Keizer; with amendment (Rept. No. 1647). 
Referred to the Committee of the Who 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claim 
H. R. 4884. A bill to relieve certain &™ 
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ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief dis- 
pursing officer; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1648). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4948. A bill for the relief of 
Herbert C. Rockwell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1649). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 








PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 5587. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 5588. A bill to exempt from the Fed- 
eral amusement tax all admissions charged 
to fairs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 5539. A bill to provide for retirement 
of certain commissioned officers, commis- 
sioned warrant officers, chief warrant officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast 
Guard thereby providing vacancies for pro- 
motions in order to stimulate voluntary en- 
listments; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5590. A bill to provide for the uni- 
form administration of efficiency ratings; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGLE: 

H.R. 5591. A bill to provide for the con- 
solidation of packages of distilled spirits in 
internal revenue bonded warehouses and 
the elimination of wine gallons from certain 
records, entries, and returns covering dis- 
tilled spirits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H.R. 5592, A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act and the 
Internal Revenue Code in order to bring 
within the scope thereof industrial opera- 
tions rerformed@ on agricultural commodi- 
ties and to confine exemptions to farming 
and related activities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 5593. A bill to provide for the mon- 
etization of the unobligated silver in the 
Treasury, to make an inventory of our na- 
tional mineral resources, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 5594, A bill to reserve for the use of 
the United States all deposits of fissionable 
materials contained in the public lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. Res. 534. Resolution to establish a for- 
eign legion in the American armed forces; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide for an increase in 
the national minimum wage structure; to 
th Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to encouraging the resumption of 
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gold mining; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to proposed reparations to American 
residents of the Philippines detained during 
the war in Japanese prison camps; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the settlement 
of a jurisdictional labor dispute between the 
CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and Allied 
Workers’ Union of America, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Cannery Workers’ 


Union, affiliated with the International 
Teamsters’ Union; to the Committee on 
Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H. R. 5595. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
See; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 5596. A bill for the relief of Edward A. 
Cupp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 5597. A bill for the relief of Harry C. 

Goakes; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 5598. A bill for the relief of John 
Camera; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H.R. 5599. A bill for the relief of Alice 

Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 5600. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Michel; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAYFIEL (by request): 

H. R. 5601. A bill for the relief of Joseph W. 

Beyer; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 5602. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry Combs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: 

H. R. 5603. A bill for the relief of Wilford B. 

Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1630. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of con- 
stituents in Princeton, Mo., urging support of 
the Poage bill, House bill 1742, to authorize 
appropriation of $5,000,000 so that Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator might prepare com- 
prehensive plans for electrification of rural 
areas, and to authorize the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make additional loans 
to the REA aggregating $585,000,000 by June 
30, 1948; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1631. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Claude King of Mexia, Tex., favoring 
legislation to require full taxation of earn- 
ings of all co-ops; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1632. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the legisla- 
tive department, board of aldermen, city of 
Chelsea, Mass., proposing the establishment 
of separate United States Employment Serv- 
ice offices, and dividing the United States 
Employment Service into two separate 
branches, so that one could be devoted ex- 
clusively to serving veterans and staffed by 
World War II veterans. This petition is sub- 
mitted in cooperation with the protest of the 
national headquarters of the American Vet- 
erans against the way veterans are served 
under the existing United States Employment 
Service set-up in the Department of Labor; 
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to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1633. Br Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
members of the university district of the 
Iowa State Dental Society, opposing Senate 
bill 1606 and House bill 4730 and supporting 
Senate bill 1099 and 190; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1634. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of Walter J. Menden, route 1, box 22, Racine, 
Wis., In re: Price control, changing corpora- 
tion taxes, and housing; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1635. Also, petition of R. J. Mosher, secre- 
tary, local No. 195, Racine, Wis., In re: Price 
control, confirmation of Edwin Pauley, loan 
to Britain, Case bill, and James Petrillo; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Fespruary 27, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, most real when most 
invisible, ere our wistful yearnings break 
into faltering words, Thou seest our 
deepest needs; past sobs‘and sighs and 
stammering tongues Thou knowest that 
as the hart panteth after the water 
brook so thirst our souls after Thee. 

Save us from presumptive pride that 
feigns an understanding that it does not 
possess. Open our inner eyes that with 
all our seeing we may not miss the beauty 
and strength of a spiritual world more 
real even than the driven dust beneath 
our feet or the feathered songsters that 
wing their trackless way above our heads. 
Make uw. fit vessels to receive the glory 
and the good Thou desirest to give to us, 
and through us to all the waste places 
of this stricken earth. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, February 26, 1946, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
February 26, 1946, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1618) to 
exempt the Navy Department from stat- 
utory prohibitions against the employ- 
ment of noncitizens, and for other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 136) changing the 
name of the Shoshone Dam and Reser- 
voir to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir 
in commemoration of the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the birth of William Fred- 
erick Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill. 
The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4652) to pro- 
vide credit for past service to substitute 
employees of the postal service when ap- 
pointed to regular positions, uo extend 
annual and sick leave benefits to war 
service indefinite substitute employees, 
to fix the rate of compensation for tem- 
porary substitute rural carriers serving 
in the place of regular carriers in the 
armed forces, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

H.R. 854. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; 

H.R.1315. An act for the relief of B. 
Pendino; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; 

H. R. 1489. An act for the relief of Harold 
B. Alden and Walter E. Strohm; 

H.R. 1848. An act for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; 

H. R. 2168. An act for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; 

H.R. 2171. An act for the relief of Solo- 
mon Schtierman; 

H. R. 2240. An act to credit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2270. 
Westover; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; 

H.R. 2393. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H.R. 2661. An act for the relief of W. D. 
Jones and Ethel S. Jones; 

H. R. 2724. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eldon Powell; 

H.R.2728. An act for the relief of R. H. 
Sindle; 

H.R. 2769. An act for the relief of C. Frank 
James; 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of William 
Phillips; 

H. R. 2974. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Bobby Messick; 

H.R.3028. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 17, 1937, as amended; relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; 

H. R. 3444. An act to grant the title of pub- 
lic lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., for the 
use of its municipal water system; 

H. R. 3514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; 

H.R. 3614. An act to ratify and confirm Act 
33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R. 3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R.3780. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near Star City, W. Va. 

H. R. 3784. An act for the relief of C. H. 
Brum field; 


An act for the relief of Harry C. 
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H.R. 3940. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.,” approved April 
2, 1941; 

H. R. 4249. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; 

H. R. .652. An act to provide credit for past 
service to substitute employees of the postal 
service when appointed to regular positions; 
to extend annual and sick leave benefits to 
war service indefinite substitute employees; 
to fix the rate of compensation for tempo- 
rary substitute rural carriers serving in the 
place of regular carriers in the armed forces; 
and or other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Shoshone Dam and Reser- 
voir to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the fullowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hart O”’Mahoney 
Austin Hatch Overton 
Bailey Hawkes Pepper 
Ball Hayden Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Huffman Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnston, 8.C. Shipstead 
Buck Kilgore Smith 
Bushfie!d Knowland Stanfill 
Butler La Follette Stewart 
Byrd Langer Taft 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 
Cordon McKellar Tunnell 
Donnell McMahon Tydings 
Downey Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 
Ferguson Mead Wheeler 
Pulbright Millikin Wherry 
George Mitchell White 
Gerry Moore Wiley 
Gossett Morse Willis 
Green Murdock Wilson 
Gurney Myers Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass} and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GurFrey] is a member of the committee 
attending the funeral of the late Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. 
Buell Snyder, and is therefore necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
O’DaNIEL] are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. Mour- 
RAY] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY} is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Milinois [Mr, Brooks] is recovering fron 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capp. 
HART! is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member, 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-four Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS MEETING 
IN LONDON 


Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, | 
am presenting a brief report to my 
Senate colleagues regarding the recent 
meeting of the United Nations in Lon- 
don, where, thanks to your generous con- 
firmation of the President’s appoint- 
nent, I sat as an American delegate in 
the first General Assembly. 

I had expected to postpone this state- 
ment until the return of the Senate's 
other representative at London, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY]. But 
events seem to recommend these obser- 
vations now. The Senator from Texas 
will be back in the near future. I com- 
pliment him in the highest possible terms 
for his sterling services in London. He 
filled important and often difficult as- 
signments with wisdom, vigor, tenacity, 
and success. He was distinctly a credit 
to the Senate, to his country, and to the 
great cause which he embraced with 
typical earnestness and zeal. 

Mr. President, I say frankly, at the out- 
set, that I return from London with 
mixed emotions. I return with no illu- 
sions that automatic peace awaits the 
world just because the machinery of the 
United Nations is now in gear. But! 
return also with an over-riding convic- 
tion, even more emphatic than before, 
that the world’s only hope of organized 
peace and security in inseverably linked 
with the evolution and the destiny of 
this United Nations Orgahization. I re- 
turn in the convinced belief that the 
more complex or ominous the world’s 
international relations may become, in 
that same degree the greater becomes the 
critical need that the peace-loving 
peoples of the earth shall strive to make 
this enterprise succeed. I return in the 
belief that it can succeed unless Russia, 
Britain, and the United States, indi- 
vidually or collectively, make it im- 
possible. 

I can share your disappointments over 
some phases of the London record. ! 
can share your anxieties over some of its 
disturbing trends. I can share your (e- 
sires that the San Francisco Charter 
should be improved in certain aspects 
I intend to speak frankly about some of 
these things. But I cannot—and I do 
not—share the melancholy pessimis!. 
heard in some quarters, that the United 
Nations, as a result of this experience, 
will be unable to cope with world realities 
as disclosed in current history. It would 
be silly to ignore the hazards, It would 
be sillier to ignore vindicated hopes. 
The amazing thing is not that at London 
there were areas of disagreement Du! 
that the areas of agreement were so Vas 
and so significant. 
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In my opinion, Mr. President, I re- 
peat—because it is so dreadfully impor- 
tant—that the United Nations must be 
made to succeed if we are to avoid un- 
speakable catastrophe in this atomic age 
when decisive war may be waged in min- 
utes instead of years and when the first 
casualty list may be the last. To those 
who are already earnestly suggesting 
substitutes, I prayerfully suggest that if 
the United Nations compact, as a 
starter, cannot command the agreement 
and cooperation essential to success, 
then any more ambitious program would 
obviously multiply these obstacles. Any 
less ambitious program would die of 
international pernicious anemia. This 
Charter clearly has its imperfections. 
We must be constantly alert to oppor- 
tunities for its improvement. It is help- 
ful that the earnest friends of peace 
should press these discussions. But it 
seems clear to me that we must first 
learn to live with what we have. It 
seems clear to me that our challenge is 
to make the United Nations work. It is 
particularly a challenge to the so-called 
five great powers. More particularly it 
is a challenge to three of them. Still 
more particularly, it is an individual 
challenge to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, upon the one hand, and to 
our own United States, upon the other, 
as I shall presently undertake to demon- 
strate. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at Lon- 
don. In 37 days the United Nations 
turned a blueprint into a going concern. 
It turned an ideal into a reality. On 
January 10, 1946, we had only a pious 
dream. On February 16, 1946, we had 
organized, in working detail, the com- 
plete machinery for the General Assem- 
bly, for the Security Council, for the 
Court of International Justice, for the 
Social and Economic Council, and for 
the functioning of every instrument of 
peace which the Senate envisioned when 
it underwrote this dream last July with 
but two dissenting votes. On January 
10 we had a scrap of paper. In 37 days 
we gave it life. The supreme need, in 
the name of flesh and blood and human 
hearts and hopes, is that it shall not 
return to the status of a scrap of paper. 

There was sharp controversy and com- 
petition in some of these organizational 
decisions. But all of them were accepted 
in good spirit by all concerned. There 
was not a suspicion of insincerity or sab- 
otage. In other words, the original pur- 
pose—and what was intended to be the 
exclusive purpose—of this first General 
Assembly was carried out with complete 
comity and with significant success. 
There was healthy rivalry. But there 
was equally healthy agreement. In 
athletic parlance, the team was learning 
to play team ball. The temporary quar- 
ters of the United Nations is already ris- 
ing in the United States. The machin- 
ery is allin gear. Indeed they were 37 
momentous days, 

All this involved great labor and the 
Composition of many differing points of 
View. For example, I was chairman of 
the subcommittee whicl: dealt with ad- 
Ministration and with budgets. Start- 
- fron. zero, we had to create the 

rame-work for a tremendous institu- 
hon, Fifty-one nations, spanning the 
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gamut of race, color, language, and tradi- 
tion, had to concur. They did—with 
ultimate unanimity. I venture to ask, 
with great respect, how long, and with 
what travail, it would have taken our 
own Congress to complete a comparable 
task. Obviously it was possivle only with 
the highest degree of cooperation; with 
the best of mutual good will; and with a 
common dedication to a common pur- 
pose. And it is highly significant that 
there were no exceptions to this rule. 

I should say, at this point, that UNO 
will be financed from a so-called work- 
ing capital fund of $25,000,000; and that 
its provisional budget for 1946, including 
the Court at The Hague, is $21,500,000. 
Our provisional share is 25 percent. In 
other words, the United States will spend 
for peace, on this account far less per 
annum than it spent per hour on war. 

So, Mr. President, let us put this first 
big entry in the credit ledger. When we 
look at London and at the first General 
Assembly of the United Nations, let us 
remember that its organizational phase 
was a phenomenal success and a vigorous 
omen of hope for the tolerant coopera- 
tions which are the lifeblood of this ad- 
venture in behalf of the collective secu- 
rity for which men and women pray, ina 
hundred different tongues, at the war- 
Scarred hearthstones of the _ world. 
Again in athletic parlance, let us antici- 
pate that when the team has played to- 
gether a little longer it will be invincible. 

Let us remember some other things 
about this first General Assembly. 

Let us remember that it initiated the 
joint studies which should lead to the 
international control of atomic energy, 
on a basis requiring adequate and de- 
Ppendable security and inspection ar- 
rangements as a mandate prerequisite 
to any disclosures of any nature at any 
time. This is the way to save civilization 
from the use of atomic energy as a lethal 
curse to humankind. 

Let us remember that this General As- 
sembly—this town meeting of the 
world—sounded reveille against the fam- 
ine which threatens countless peoples 
with pitiful extermination. Of course, 
the call to service is not itself alone 
enough. Action must follow words. But 
it is heartening to find the world thus 
equipped with a new and powerful wea- 
pon with which to attack the social and 
economic, as well as the political, ails of 
the human family everywhere. 

Let us remember that this General As- 
sembly—this vocal conscience of the 
earth—unanimously offered new hope to 
dependent peoples everywhere through 
the expression of our mutual purpose to 
encourage their self-government. 

Let us remember that it pledged itself 
to encourage a world-wide free press 
through instrumentalities to be created 
at its next session in September. Black- 
outs and iron curtains are not the in- 
signia of liberty nor the trade-marks of 
peace. 

Let us remember that this General As- 
sembly encouraged the hopes of war ref- 
ugees—the pathetic derelicts of recent 
conflict—by refusing, on a decisive roll 
call, to sanction their involuntary re- 
patriation. 

Let us remember, Mr. President, that 
this General Assembly has now put itself 
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in full position to proceed hereafter to 
implement dynamic article XIV of the 
Charter. This means that it can recom- 
mend the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or to infringe upon equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples. 

All this, and more, the General As- 
sembly did in 37 days. Let us put this 
entry in the credit ledger. 

No; it is not the whole story. I shall 
come to that in « moment. But it is 
enough of the story to hearten men of 
good will to refuse any defeatism in their 
attitudes and to carry on. We have the 
greatest encouragements to believe that 
the United Nations can gather strength 
and moral power to meet the major 
issues which may threaten international 
peace and security, or, as an alternative, 
to organize the conscience of the world 
against any aggressor who defies these 
precepts. 

Ah, yes, you say; but how about the 
Security Council? Well, Mr. President, 
let us look at the Security Council. By 
all means, let us look at the Security 
Council. First, let us remember that the 
Security Council was put to unexpected 
test just 6 days after it came into being— 
before it had any of the Charter instru- 
ments intended for its use—before it even 
had any rules for its own procedure. 
That was like expecting a motor car to 
run on one wheel—and yet it did. Or, 
changing the metaphor, it was like ask- 
ing General Eisenhower to invade the 
Continent 20 minutes after we declared 
war on Germany. It took 4 years to in- 
tegrate the machine that won the war. 
I respectfully submit to those who are 
impatient with the London story that 
we are entitled to at least a few months 
of grace in the winning of a lasting peace. 
Even if it took as long as the winning of 
the war, still it would be a miracle, in the 
light of man’s dismal failures for 1,900 
years to follow in the footsteps of the 
Prince of Peace. Or, again changing the 
metaphor, I would suggest a study of our 
own swaddling days and of the time and 
travail involved in accommodating our- 
selves to our own Constitution. The 
truth is, Mr. President, that the brief, 
preliminary record made by the Security 
Council is, under the circumstances, 
much more notable for what it did than 
for what it did not do. 

Four controversies, each involving the 
presence of foreign troops in lands other 
than their own, were submitted to the 
Security Council, upon which sit Britain, 
China, France, Russia, the United States, 
Egypt, Mexico, Netherlands, Australia, 
Brazil, and Poland. In each instance, 
after full hearing, the four controversies 
were left, on conciliatory American initi- 
ative, to further negotiations between 
the nations in direct concern. But that 
qualifying phrase, “after full hearing,” 
is of paramount importance. 

Mind you, these were the raw materials 
out of which wars have sprung in other 
days. But here the contestants were not 
meeting on a battlefield. They were 
meeting at the council table, in the 
white light of full publicity, in the 
presence of their peers, under the 
searching eyes of a watching world and 
under the impulse of a solemn pledge to 
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keep the peace. Here, words which 
would have been fighting words in other 
days were the substitutes for guns and 
swords. Here the frankest imaginable 
discussions were taking place, eye to 
eye, cheek by jowl. Here the contest- 
ants shook hands at the termination of 
the jousts. Here there was a clear 
verdict rendered on the facts by the 
member nations sitting in their judg- 
ment seats, as each representative spoke 
into the record. It was the “open diplo- 
macy openly arrived at” of which men 
heretofore have dreamed in vain. It was 
an epoch in the hopes of humankind. 
Let us put that in the credit ledger. 

Both World War I and World War II 
have been chaptered with secret agree- 
ments; and the serial postscripts still 
continue to appear. This new fraternity 
of nations may lay claims to high values, 
at least in its emphasis upon daylight 
diplomacy. 

To be sure, the ultimate disposition of 
each case, after full hearing, was a re- 
version to direct negotiation between the 
parties involved, instead of some affirma- 
tive act of penalty or of enforced re- 
straint. This may have been a disap- 
pointment to some of our more impatient 
direct-actionists who would like a god 
of peace as militant and as relentless as 
the gods of war. But I remind you that 
the United Nations Charter does not 
contemplate the techniques of the meat- 
axe. It is not built to hasten sanctions 
and the use of force. It is built to pre- 
vent, if possible, the use of sanctions and 
of force. It is built to stop war; not to 
make it. It requires the exhaustion of 
all possibilities of direct negotiation, and 
of inquiry, and of mediation, and of con- 
ciliation, and of arbitration, and of 
judicial settlement before we turn to 
grimmer disciplines. 

And this, Mr. President, is desperately 
important. I venture to assert that the 
renewal of direct negotiations in the four 
instant cases, after these full hearings, is 
calculated to be quite a different thing 
than it was before. Now these negotia- 
tions will proceed in the presence of the 
necessity for an ultimate accounting not 
only to the Security Council but also to 
the critical opinions of mankind. Now 
the record, be it good or ill, defies dis- 
tortion in the future conduct of these 
events. In most instances, I dare to 
believe there will be adequate results. 
By way of example, I point only to the 
fact that the Soviet Union immediately 
opened negotiations with Iran—after 
months of previous refusal to confer at 
all—and that, in the midst of the Indo- 
nesian discussion the Netherlands an- 
nounced new plans for an autonomous 
Indonesian Commonwealth. This, too, 
goes on the credit ledger. 

I say again that this is the wholesome 
pattern of a great hope—even as it also 
has its danger spots. I do not intend to 
deny the latter, as will presently appear. 
But neither do I intend to ignore the for- 
mer, lest we be treacherously misled 
against our own best destiny. The price 
of failure is too great. 

By way of concrete illustration, Mr. 
President, let me submit a blow-by-blow 
account of the final contest before the 
Security Council. Within it are found 
all of our hopes and fears—all of the 
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credits and the liabilities—all of the 
encouragements and all of the warnings 
for the future. 

Lebanon and Syria were asking the 
simultaneous withdrawal of French and 
British troops. Just linger for a mo- 
ment, Senators, upon this unprecedented 
scene. Two of the newest and smallest 
and humblest of govérnments in the 
world were complaining against two of 
the Five Great Powers—against two of 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The difference in relative 
power and authority could scarcely 
approach greater extremes. Yet little 
Lebanon and little Syria were invited to 
temporary seats at the council table, pur- 
suant to the mandate of the Charter. 
There they sat, with the mightiest of 
earth, to have their untrammeled day in 
this court of world opinion. It was 
indeed the triumph of an ideal. 

They spoke without limitation and 
without curb. French and British troops 
had been necessary in Lebanon and Syria 
once upon a time, particularly the Brit- 
ish, who had entered upon invitation, 
and who were staying by request until 
such time as both the British and French 
could retire together. Lebanon and 
Syria testified that the need for these 
foreign troops was done, but thet nego- 
tiations for their withdrawal had been 
unsuccessful. Frankly, without rancor, 
they laid their facts upon the table and 
petitioned for relief. At long last here, 
indeed, was at least an approach to the 
parliament of man. Another large en- 
try on the credit ledger. 

When Lebanon and Syria had finished, 
sturdy Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister 
of the United Kingdom, promptly an- 
nounced that he would be willing and 
glad to withdraw the British troops at 
once. Monsieur Bidault, the able For- 
eign Minister for France, immediately 
followed with a statement in kind. He 
said that there were technical arrange- 
ments to be concluded; but that he would 
gladly press their speediest possible ne- 
gotiation. The controversy gave promise 
of amicable composition at one sitting of 
the Council. Our own distinguished 
Ambassador Stettinius, speaking for the 
United States, offered a resolution at 
this point which took note of the record; 
asserted the Council’s general belief that 
there should be no unwanted troops on 
foreign soil in time of peace; expressed 
the Council’s confidence that the case 
could be safely remanded to the parties 
in interest for final negotiation; and 
asked that the Council be kept advised 
of these developments. It appeared to 
be a prompt and happy and effective 
composition of the incident. The dove 
of peace flew in the window. But un- 
fortunately, quickly it flew out again. 

At this point the brilliant Soviet Com- 
missar, Vishinsky, intervened. He want- 
ed no such easy peace. He was not satis- 
fied, he said, thus to let the matter rest. 
Long and bitterly he indicted the action 
particularly of France in Lebanon and 
Syria. Instead of being closed, the inci- 
dent then blazed into two more days of 
intense and futile debate. He offered 
amendments to the American resolution 
which both France and Britain—and 
most of the Council—interpreted as 
stinging and unwarranted rebukes. This 
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was not oil on troubled waters. It was 
salt in reopened wounds. The chair. 
man of the Security Council finally 
called for a vote. Mr. Vishinsky said he, 
too, was ready, provided the vote was 
taken under the provisions of the Charte; 
prohibiting the participation of mem. 
bers of the Council who were parties to 
a dispute which threatens internationa| 
peace and security. Both Bevin and 
Bidault hotly protested that this was 
not a “dispute threatening international 
peace and security”; that, therefore, they 
were entitled to vote and that they could 
not accept the Vishinsky implication, 
But they then announced that, upon 
their own responsibility, they would vol. 
untarily abstain. 

Vishinsky’s amendment was voted 
down with only its author on its side 
The American resolution was then given 
the seven affirmative votes required by 
the Charter. The chairman announced 
that it was carried. But he was wrong. 
The Charter also required that these 
seven votes had to include the concwr.- 
ring votes of the permanent members of 
the Council. This is the famous veto 
of which so much has been heard. Mr, 
Vishinsky prompily challenged the 
chairman’s announcement. He was 
wholly within his rights, as, indeed, he 
was from start to finish. The resolu- 
tion was lost by veto. That left little 
Lebanon and little Syria just where they 
started. But then came the thrilling 
climax. Bevin, for Britain, and Bidault, 
for France, magnificently asserted that 
they would voluntarily accept the terms 
of the resolution and abide its terms 
precisely as though it were the law of 
the Council. Put that high up on the 
credit ledger. 

Mr. President, I confess that I was 
proud of western democracy that night. 
And the life of the United Nations took 
on new assurance and new expectancy, 
in the pattern of their attitudes. On the 
other hand, I trust I am not unfair in 
also confessing that it seemed to me the 
distinguished Soviet delegate—one of 
the ablest statesmen I have even seen in 
action—seemed to be less interested in 
helping Lebanon.and Syria than he was 
in baiting France and Britain—less in- 
terested in peace at this point than he 
was in friction. I am certain it posed 
the same question in all our minds which 
I am now finding almost every day, it 
one form or another, in every newspaper 
I read—“What is Russia up to now?” 
It is, of course, the supreme conundrum 
of our time. We ask it in Manchuria 
We ask it in eastern Europe and the Dar- 
danelles. We ask it in Italy where Rus 
sia, speaking for Yugoslavia, has already 
initiated attention to the Polish legions. 
We ask it in Iran. We ask it in Trip 
litania. We ask it in the Baltic and the 
Balkans. We ask it in Poland. We a% 
it in the capital of Canada. We ask iti 
Japan. We ask it sometimes even 2 
connection with events in our own Unite 
States. “What is Russia up to now? 
It is little wonder that we asked it # 
London. It is less wonder that the 4 
swer—at London and everywhere else 
has a vital bearing on the destiny of tht 
United Nations. And, Mr. President, 
is a question which must be met am 
answered before it is too late. 
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It would be entirely futile to blink the 
fact that two great rival ideologies— 
democracy in the west and communism 
in the east—here, find themselves face 
to face with the desperate need for mu- 
tual understanding in finding common 
cround upon which to strive for peace 
for both. In the final analysis this 
means that the two greatest spokesmen 
for these rival ideologies—Soviet Russia 
and the United States—find themselves 
face to face with this same need for mu- 
tual understanding, both in and out of 
the United Nations. Indeed, if this does 
not oversimplify the problem, it might 
even be said that the future of the 
United Nations itself is wrapped up in 
this equation. 

If this be so, Mr. President, I assert my 
own belief that we can live together in 
reasonable harmony if the United States 
speaks as plainly upon all occasions a. 
Russia does; if the United States just as 
vigorously sustains its owm purposes and 
its ideals upon all occasions as Russia 
does; if we abandon the miserable fic- 
tion, often encouraged by our own fellow 
travelers, that we somehow jeopardize 
the peace if our candor is as firm as Rus- 
sia’s always is; and if we assume a moral 
leadership which we have too frequently 
allowed to lapse. The situation calls for 
patience and good will; it does not call 
for vacillation. 

Let me make it wholly clear that I do 
not complain because Russia speaks— 
indeed, Mr. Vishinsky probably spoke in 
this Security Council more than the 
spokesmen of all the other powers com- 
bined. Iam glad she speaks. She ought 
to speak. That is what this forum is for. 
But it is for others, too, Mr. President— 
just as Mr. Bevin used i; upon more than 
one eloquent and courageous occasion. 
It is, I repeat, for others, too. All should 
feel an equal freedom, an equal duty, and 
an equivalent responsibility. The gov- 
ernments of the world suddenly find 
themselves in the presence of a new 
technique in international relations. It 
is in this forum of the United Nations 
where the most dominant of all debates 
and decisions are hereafter calculated to 
occur. It would be impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of our own 
role and our own performance in such 
epochal events, and the need for positive 
foreign policies as our consistent guice 
therein. 

Speaking in New York last week at a 
celebration in honor of the great Red 
Army which Marshal Stalin certifies will 
be kept at a progressive peak, our new 
American Ambassador-designate to 
Moscow, Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
Said: “It is imperative that our national 
temperatures remain at normal.” I 
agree. He said that “both nations want 
hothing so much as peace and security.” 
Inot only agree; but, in addition, if what 
Still bothers Russia is really a security 
fear against resurgent aggression, I 
Would renew my offer of 1 year ago for 
a direct treaty of mutual defense, under 
the United Nations, in the event an ag- 
gressor axis ever rises again. 
general Smith said that “the United 
‘ates is willing to go a long way in meet- 

ng its international associates, but that 
It must be watchful of its own vital in- 
terests and hold to the line beyond 
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which compromise cannot go.” Again I 
heartily concur. There is a line beyond 
which compromise canr.ot go; even if we 
have previously crossed that line under 
the pressures of the exigencies of war, 
we cannot cross it again. But how can 
we expect our alien friends to know 
where that line is unless we reestablish 
the habit of saying oniy what we mean 
and meaning every word we say? I 
have the deep conviction that this way 
is the dependable way to permanent 
peace and concord between us, with its 
inevitable effect upon the United Na- 
tions. Indeed, I have the feeling it is 
the only way. I have the feeling it is the 
best way to win Soviet respect and Soviet 
trust. Respect must precede trust; and 
both are indispensable to peace. 

General Smith said that “America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
given honest and frankness on both 
sides, can get along together in the fu- 
ture just as well as they have for almost 
150 years, in spite of the fact that our 
Governments and our economic systems 
have been quite different.” Again I as- 
sociate myself with that sentiment. 
But the honesty and frankness must be 
mutual. 

Sometimes it is a useful, albeit pain- 
ful, thing to search our own souls in 
critical hours like these. Was Sumner 
Welles, the late President Roosevelt’s 
long-time Under Secretary of State, 
right in a recent statement from which 
I quote: 

If the United States is to exercise any 
potent influence in promoting world peace 
and in establishing a better international 
order, other nations must be confident that 
this Government will abide by our profes- 
sions. American foreign policy must pos- 
sess the all-important quality of depend- 
ability. * * * The United States con- 
tinues to possess the influence in world af- 
fairs which is derived from its potential 
military might aud from its material re- 
sources. But the moral influence which it 
possessed during the war years because of 
the belief that this Government was deter- 
mined to support those principles which 
are indispensable to be established is rapidly 
vanishir.g. * * * It would be better far 
to refrain from giving assurances, however 
noble they may be, than to fail to carry them 
out. For the United States cannot exercise 
any effective leadership until all nations 
know that it means what it says. 


Mr. President, this sort of an analysis 
does not detract for an instant from the 
notably loyal and richly helpful record 
which the United States has made to the 
foundations of the United Nations. I 
have been privileged to be so placed that 
I could see these great works of ours 
at first hand. We have a right to be 
eternally proud of America’s part in 
launching this new argosy of peace upon 
the seas of time. The startling fact at 
London—I cannot repeat too often—is 
not that it sometimes trembled in the 
gale but rather that it so stanchly 
weathered all the storms. But, sir, we 
would be dubious mariners if we did not 
look back upon this pioneering journey 
to assess the dangers that developed and 
to put up warning signals for journeys 
yet to come. 

Therefore, in addition to what I have 
already said, I must add two further 
admonitions. 
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I confess that in this first meeting of 
the United Nations I missed the uplifting 
and sustaining zeals for a great, cru- 
sading, moral cause which seemed to 
imbue the earlier Charter sessions at 
San Francisco. Perhaps it was because 
the agenda was so largely confined to the 
humdrum routine of organizational de- 
tails. Perhaps it was the burden of 
anxiety over the misgivings that are 
inevitable in launching a peace project 
which never yet has succeeded in the 
history of civilization; or, on the other 
hand, perhaps it was the accumulated 
tiredness which dampens ardor and easily 
surrenders to the expedient notion that 
“all’s well.” Perhaps it was because, in 
the aftermath of war, we confront too 
many grim realities that are utterly at 
odds with the precepts of justice which 
we presume to defend. In any event, 
and whatever the cause, we are on notice 
that the peoples of the earth must never 
cease to evangelize this struggle for 
peace if it shall reach full flower. 

Again, Mr. President, I sensed at Lon- 
don what seemed to be too great a ten- 
dency to relapse into power politics, in 
greater or less degree, and, as someone 
has said, to use the United Nations as 
a@ self-serving tribune rather than as a 
tribunal. It will require constant, con- 
sistent, courageous guidance to keep the 
United Nations within the main channel 
of its obligations—and here again is a 
clear call to America always to act in its 
traditional character for liberty and jus- 
tice, and not to lapse, as I fear we may 
have done on some occasions. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored 
faithfully to report both the credits and 
the debits on the United Nations’ ledgers 
as a result of the first meeting of the 
General Assembly. I fear it has been illy 
and inadequately done. But I want to 
leave the positive and emphatic con- 
clusion that the credits utterly prepon- 
derate with a heavy, a significant, a 
wholesome and an encouraging balance. 

Those, sir, were 37 vital days in Lon- 
don. They are freighted with hope— 
solidly justified hope—in respect to col- 
lective security in this atomic age. In 
such an age there can be no security 
which is not collective. With unwaver- 
ing fidelity we must carry on the great 
adventure. If there be any failure, let 
not the blood be upon our hands nor 
the tragedy upon our souls. 

The United States has no ulterior de- 
signs against any of its neighbors any- 
where on earth. We can speak with the 
extraordinary power inherent in this 
unselfishness. We need but one rule. 
What is right? Where is justice? 
There let America take her stand. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when our 
distinguished associate who has just ad- 
dressed the Senate, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], left for 
Europe, it was my privilege to say a few 
words on the floor of the Senate about 
his voyage into a far country. At that 
time it was the wish and the prayer of 
all his associates in the Senate that God 
would speed him, and give him the health 
and the strength and the vision to carry 
through. 

History is a record of great men. We 
have heard a great American report to 
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us on one of the great events in world 
history. He has done a great job. I wish 
that every person in America could 
read his address. I think it will rank as 
one of the great addresses of all time de- 
livered in this Chamber. 


The Senator from Michigan has done 
several things which are of utmost im- 
portance. He has brought to America a 
great hope. He has shown that the 
meeting in London was not a failure, as 
s0 many have said. He has demoustrat- 
ed to us clearly, by a factual recital of 
what took place there, that to a large ex- 
tent judgment, common sense, and rea- 
son were in the saddle in London. I have 
stated that history is the record of great 
men, and I believe that the record here 
established indicates that great men 
were in action in London. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROTECTION WorK BETWEEN THE YUMA 
PROJECT AND BOULDER DAM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the laws authorizing the 
performance of necessary protection work be- 
tween the Yuma project and Boulder Dam by 
the Bureau of Reclamation (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE AcT oF 1940 


A letter from the Administ-.ator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend certain pro- 
visions of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Finance, 


RePorRT OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


A letter from the Secretary of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of that Commission for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


STATISTICS OF NATURAL GAS COMPANIES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the 1944 edition of Statistics of 
Natural Gas Companies (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
and so forth, which were referred, as in- 
dicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to encouraging the 
resumption of gold mining 


“Whereas the price of gold being fixed at 
$35 per ounce, the gold miner has been fore- 
closed from any relief through an advance in 
the price of his product; and 

“Whereas the cost of operation of marginal 
gold miners has so greatly increased since 
the imposition of WPB order L-208, that gold 
mines operating profitably under prewar costs 
would show a loss if reopened and operated 
under present costs: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
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islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to provide relief for owners of gold 
mines by providing a subsidy on newly mined 
gold in the United States, thereby permitting 
and encouraging the resumption of gold min- 
ing; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Claims: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to proposed repara- 
tions to American residents of the Philip- 
pines detained during the war in Japanese 
prison camps, and memorializing Congress 
in regard thereto 


“Whereas numerous American residents of 
the Philippines were detained for years in 
Japanese prison camps and upon their return 
to the United States have been given only 
emergency relief from Federal funds disbursed 
by local welfare agencies; and 

“Whereas a great many of these American 
residents who were prisoners of the Japanese 
in the Philippines have been returned to the 
United States through California ports and a 
great many. of them have remained in the 
State of California for the purpose of re- 
gaining their health: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress is respectfully : emorialized to provide 
for the payment of reparations to American 
civilians detained in Japanese prison camps 
during the war, the latter reparations to 
compensate fully for all injuries sustained by 
reason of such detention in Japanese prison 
camps, whether as a result of loss of time, of 
health, of contacts, of technical or profes- 
sional skill, or otherwise; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 16 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to provide 
for a survey of the fisheries of the Pacific 
Ocean 


“Whereas observations during the war in 
the Pacific have disclosed that great schools 
of tuna and other valuable food fish abound 
in the waters comprising a broad belt on both 
sides of the equator; and 

“Whereas a comprehensive survey of the 
fish resources of the Pacific should be under- 
taken in order to determine the nature and 
extent thereof, the possibilities of conducting 
large-scale commercial fishing operations 
from islands under the control of the United 
States by nationals of the United States, and 
the possibilities of conducting such opera- 
tions from islands under the control of other 
nations; and 

“Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States a bill designated H. R. 
3230 which provides for a survey of the fishing 
industry of the Territory of Hawaii and of 
the adjacent waters, primarily for the benefit 
of the residents of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the development of the food fish 
resources of the Pacific will add tremendously 
to the food supply of the Nation and the by- 
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products thereof will augment the supply +f 
proteins available to agriculture; and 

“Whereas modern methods of taking anq 
handling fish permit the operation of fishing 
fleets in the far reaches of the Pacific ang 
once it has been determined that the fish are 
there in quantities sufficient to warrant com. 
mercial fishing operations private enterprise 
will assure that the resources will be utilized: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to take such steps as may be 
necessary to cause to be made a comprehen. 
sive survey of the fish resources of the Pacific 
Ocean as provided in H. R. 3230, the extent 
to which and the methods by which com. 
mercial fishing may be encouraged and de. 
veloped to the maximum level consistent with 
proper conservation, and the means of con- 
trolling such fisheries by treaty or otherwise: 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to. the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Chief of Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States from 
California.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 17 


“Joint resolution relative to the develop- 
ment of tuna fishing in the Pacific Ocean 


“Whereas observations during the war in 
the Pacific have disclosed that great schools 
of tuna exist throughout the tropical waters 
of that ocean and constitute a virtually un- 
ae natural resource of immense value; 
an 

“Whereas a committee of California resi- 
dents comprising eminent marine biologists 
and practical businessmen engaged in large- 
scale commercial fishing operations has 
studied the matter and has reported that the 
development of a large tuna fishing industry 
in the Pacific would be feasible if bases of 
operation could be established on islands in 
that ocean; and 

“Whereas the United States now controls 
only a portion of the islands upon which the 
proposed tuna-fishing fleets would have to 
be based; and 

“Whereas in order to conduct the fishing 
operations successfully it will be necessary 
to arrange for bases on islands under the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Australia, and the Philippine 
Commonwealth; and 

“Whereas such bases will be necessary in 
order to provide for replenishment of water 
and supplies, for securing of bait, for facili- 
ties for repair and for the anchoring of large 
mother ships and of individual tuna clip- 
pers; and 

“Whereas the United States now controls 4 
great number of islands formerly under Japa- 
nese mandate, and in order to cover the el- 
tire area bases would be required at the 
Marquesas, Tuomotus, the Society Islands, 
the Tubais, the Tongas, the Fijis, Nev 
Caledonia and dependencies, the New He- 
brides, the Solomons, New Guinea, the Gil- 
berts, the Elliott Islands, and the Philippines 
and 

“Whereas in view of the present relations 
between the victorious powers the time 
propitious for the United States to secu? 
from the foreign nations involved the righ’ 
required to use the Pacific islands under the! 
sovereignty in order to establish a tuna fis 
ing inlustry to be conducted by nationals of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be !t 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senaie of 
the State of California, jointly, That 
Legislature of the State of California here! 
respectfully memoralizes and requests t)*' 
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the President and Secretary of State of the 
United States negotiate such treaties or 
other arrangements whereby the bases re- 
ferred to in this resolution may be acquired, 
and that the Senate of the United States 
ratify such treaties if and when made; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States 
from California.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 18 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to provide for an increase in the 

national minimum-wage structure 

“Whereas legislation is pending before the 
United States Congress to increase the mini- 
mum wage prescribed under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1988; and 

“Whereas since 1938 the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined sharply along with 
an increase in prices and cost of living, all 
of which has resulted in an actual decrease 
in the amount of real wages represented by 
the minimum wage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; and 

“Whereas the need of protecting the na- 
tional purchasing power and maintaining 
a minimum standard of living necessary for 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of wage 
earners may be at least partially achieved by 
increasing the present minimum wage; and 

“Whereas in view of the demonstrated ca- 
pacity of our country to produce far beyond 
prewar levels and the need of attaining an 
economy of full production and abundance, 
the raising of the minimum standard is a 
reasonable beginning to this ultimate goal: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation at the ear- 
liest possible date to provide for an increase 
in the national minimum-wage structure; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 22 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
make farm machinery, implements, and 
housing available 

“Whereas it appears that this Nation is 
facing a serious shortage in its food supply 
by reason of the obligation it has accepted to 
feed a large portion of the population of this 
world; and 

“Whereas many veterans have returned to 
the farm and have acquired or leased land 
for farming, but have been unable tc procure 
machinery, implements, and housing for farm 
purposes; and 

“Whereas it is reported that the United 
States is the owner of a vast amount of sur- 
plus machinery, equipment, and housing 
facilities suitable for use in farming opera- 
tions; and 

“Whereas many farmers other than veter- 
ans are now seriously hindered in their farm 
operations by shortages of machinery, imple- 
ments, and housing facilities: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress and administrators of the United 
States Government are requested to take 
such action as may be necessary to make 
such surplus machinery, equipment, and 
housing facilities immediately available to 
farmers generally for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the world’s food supply; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That in such distribution pref- 
erence shall be given to veterans; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly shall transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Honorable Clinton Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relative to establishment of 
national parks 


“Whereas there are several national parks 
within the State of California embracing 
large areas ‘Of forest land, and providing 
recreational facilities for many thousands of 
tourists; and 

“Whereas certain of these national parks 
could be further developed to accommodate 
more people, and many forested areas could 
be made accessible which are now inaccessi- 
ble to motorists; and 

“Whereas the establishment of new na- 
tional parks in this State is not necessary 
in those areas containing redwood forests; 
and 

“Whereas the State has established and is 
maintaining State parks in various parts of 
California, including the Redwood Highway 
area, which includes a large portion of Hum- 
boldt, Mendocino, and Del Norte Counties; 
and 

“Whereas the creation of new national 
parks in counties which depend to a large 
measure on the lumber and sawmill indus- 
try would remove areas of valuable land from 
the county tax rolls and reduce the revenues 
of such counties, and tend to impair their 
financial structure: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States that no 
more national parks be established in the 
forested areas of California, especially those 
areas containing large redwood forests; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Assembly of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


“House Resolution 114 


“Resolution relative to the investigation of 
the United States Forest Service 


“Whereas the United States Forest Service 
has undertaken a general program of re- 
ducing the number of livestock on forest 
ranges, and has reduced permitted numbers 
as much as 60 percent in some areas and has 
eliminated livestock from some ranges en- 
tirely; and 

“Whereas the method used by the Forest 
Service in determining the extent of the cuts 
and effecting them are arbitrary, dictatorial, 
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and inconsiderate of the interests of the per- 
mittees whose homes and lifetime invest- 
ments are at stake; and 

“Whereas it is vital to the stability of the 
livestock industry and to the food supply 
of the Nation that forest permittees have 
the right to a fair and impartial adjudication 
of the issues arising between them and the 
United States Forest Service, and that such 
permittees be given more security of tenure 
so that they may plan their livestock opera- 
tions intelligently: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly of. the State 
of California hereby memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to make a thorough 
investigation of the United States Forest 
Service and the basis of its policies for the 
purpose of enacting legislation which would 
prevent the aforementioned evils and limit 
the Service to the performance of adminis- 
trative functions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly shall transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Presiding Officers of each House of the 
Congress, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress from California.” 


STABILIZATION OF AMERICAN ECONO- 
MY—RESOLUTION OF HUTCHINSON 
(KANS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCiATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion urging the Government to maintain 
a stabilized economy so as to avoid infla- 
tion during postwar years and keep the 
cost of living under control. I ask unan- 
imous consent to present the resolution, 
and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution commending fhe Federal Gov- 
ernment for its efforts to maintain a sta- 
»ilized economy and urging further action 
to avoid inflation during postwar years 
Whereas living costs have been partially 

held in check during the War years; and 

Whereas many powerful forces are now 
exerting extreme pressure on the Govern- 
ment to remove restrictions on inflation; and 

Whereas many millions of workers ean 
never hope to secure salary increases fast 
enough to catch up in a race with inflation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Hutchinson Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Hutchinson, Kans., That suitable 
agencies and individuals of the United States 
Government be highly commended for their 
heroic : fforts to keep the cost of living under 
control while the war was being fought; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That suitable agencies and indi- 
viduals of the United States Government be 
urged to stabilize our economy and exert 
every effort to avoid further inflation during 
the postwar years. 

Gotpa CRAWFORD, 
President, Hutchinson Teachers’ 
Association, Hutchinson, Kans. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM-—-LETTER 
FROM PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Bessie Brooks West, 
president of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Manhattan, Kans., praying for 
enactment of Senate bill 962, known as 
the school-lunch bill, for which I voted 
yesterday. I ask unanimous consent to 
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present the letter and that it be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the Rrec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, 
February 11, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: The American Die- 
tetic Association is giving its hearty support 
to bills S. 962 and H. R. 3370 for the foliow- 
ing reasons: 

1. There is a need for legislation providing 
for a permanent school-lunch program. 

2. This permanent program should make 
provision for proper supervision and ade- 
quate nutritional education. 

3. There should be cooperation on the 
Federal level between the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Office of Education directed 
toward intelligent coordination of activity. 
Likewise, provisions should be made for co- 
operation and coordination on the State 
level. Otherwise, political implications arise 
which tend to obscure the whole point of the 
program as it reaches State levels. 

4. Astrong and independent division with- 
in the Department of Agriculture should be 
established to direct this important assign- 
ment. This division should be staffed with 
individuals having adequate training to as- 
sume the responsibility of a program directed 
toward improving and maintaining the nutri- 
tional well-being of American school chil- 
dren. 

5. Provisions for coordination and coop- 
eration between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of Educa- 
tion are essential for the sort of program 
desired by this group. 

In addition to the immeasurable benefits 
that this legislation will mean to the children 
of our Nation, it will also be an aid to the 
farmer by providing an orderly distribution 
of his farm products. You may recall that in 
1945, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reported a total expenditure of $89,- 
547,160 for food, estimated on the basis of 
contractual requirements contained in agree- 
ments between the War Food Administration 
and school-lunch-program sponsors. 

When S. 962 is consiaered by the Senate, it 
is my hope that you will vote in favor of its 
passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEssIE Brooks WEST, 

President, American Dietetic Association. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

S. 1805. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of North Dakota over offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians on the Devils 
Lake Indian Reservation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 997). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1591. A bill to relieve certain employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration from finan- 
cial liability for certain overpayments and 
allow such credit therefor as is necessary in 
the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief disbursing 
officer; without amendment (Rept. No. 998); 

H.R.1090. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret McWilliams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 999); 

H.R. 2008. A bill for the relief of the vil- 
lage of Cold Spring, Minn.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1009); 

H.R. 2748. A bill for the relief of the 
Dubuque & Wisconsin Bridge Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1000); and 

H.R.3224. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public 
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Service, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1001). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1504. A bill for the relief of Edith Ro- 
berta Moore; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1003) ; 

H. R. 3904. A bill for the relief of Haymond 
C. Campbell; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1004); and 

H.R. 4269. A bill for the relief of Ida Bar- 
ger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse Ruth 
France, John W. Nolan, Anna Palubicki, and 
Prank J. Schrom; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1002). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H.R. 3012. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Murrell and Kirby Murrell, a minor; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1005). 

By Mr. HUFFMAN, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1609. A bill for the relief of Catherin 
Gilbert; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1007); ; 

S. 1627. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Isabel 
N. Mifflin; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1008); and 

S$. 1840. A bill for the relief of the Dan- 
vers Shoe Co., Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1006). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Biils were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1869. A bill to amend the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide an increase of 20 percent, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1670. A bill to authorize the appointment 
as Foreign Service officers of persons who 
have served honorably in the armed forces of 
the United States during World War II but 
are now precluded from such appointment 
by reason of certain citizenship require- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1871. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of a parcel of land at the Naval Supply De- 
pot, Bayonne, N. J., to the American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corp.; and 

S.1872. A bill to provide for the rank of 
original appointments in the Corps of Civil 
Engineers of the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1873. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Connecticut, acting by 
and through any agency or commission there- 
of, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Connecticut River at 
or near Old Saybrook, Conn.; to the Com- 
mittec on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1874. A bill to increase and stabilize the 
United States domestic wool production and 
to further stabilize the importation of raw 
wool from foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

8.1875. A bill to authorize and request the 
President to undertake to mobilize at some 
convenient place in the United States an 
adequate number of the world’s outstanding 
experts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services in a supreme endeavor to discover 
means of curing and preventing cancer; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK (for himself and Mr. 
WAGNER) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
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to the bill (S. 1592) to establish a na- 
tional housing policy and provide for its 
execution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1947—AMENDMENT 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5400) making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, for civil functions administered by 
the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, as follows: On page 6, line 
16, strike out the figure “$97,883,250” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$158,578,650, or such portion thereof as 
the Chief of Engineers may estimate can 
be economically expended during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and in 
accordance with his recommendations to 
Congress.” 


MARINE INSURANCE ON CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES EXPORTATIONS 


Mr. RADCLIFFE submitted tune follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
57), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking anc Currency: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That it is the sense 
of Congress that any loan made by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington or any 
other instrumentality of the Government for 
the purchase of United States products for 
exportation, or any part of which may be 
used for such purchase, should be condi- 
tioned upon an agreement by the borrower 
that any marine insurance placed on such 
products shall be placed in the United ftates 
with companies lawfully doing business in 
one or more of the States, unless the Mari- 
time Commission, after investigation, shall 
certify to the lending instrumentality that 
such insurance with respect to the particular 
products involved is not available in the 
United States at reasonable rates and on 
reasonable terms and conditions. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MYERS AT AN- 
NUAL FOUNDER'S DAY DINNER OF THE 
GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an address de- 
livered by him at the annual founder's day 
dinner of the General Alumni Association of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, February 
15, 1946, which appears in the Appendix. | 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MAYBANK 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him on February 22, 1946, before 
the Washington Light Infantry, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER BEFORE 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS OF ILLINOIS 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the Independent Voters 
of Illinois, at Chicago, Ill., on June 29, 1945, 
on the subject of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, which appears in the Appendix.| 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF STU- 
DENTS—EDITORIAL COMMENT 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Idea for Friendship,” written by Wi!- 

liam Philip Simms and published in the 
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Washington Daily News of February 26, 1946, 
and an editorial entitled “Student Exchange,” 
published in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1946, on the subject of interna- 
tional exchange of students, which appear in 
the Appendix. ] 

LABOR UNIONS IN ‘THE NATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC PICTURE—EDITORIAL FROM 
WABASH PLAIN DEALER 
|Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Is This Paper Against Unions?” pub- 
lished in the Wabash Plain Dealer, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CARL SCHURZ AND THE REBIRTH OF 
GERMANY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I derive 
inspiration from many lives of the past. 
We all have our personal friends in his- 
tory—philosophers, statesmen, poets, 
men of the church. In our own history 
Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Beecher, and many others, 
have contributed to my little store of 
knowledge. 

When a boy I became interested in an 
American by the name of Carl Schurz. 
March 2, 1946, will mark the one hundred 
and seventeenth anniversary of the birth 
of this great American, a great German- 
American. 

In anticipation of this anniversary, I 
should like to say a few words about a 
subject which would be dear to the heart 
of this great statesman—the rebirth of 
Germany along the lines of progress, 
peace, and her true, illustrious culture. 

This is a subject dear to the hearts of 
all Americans of German descent, men 
and women who have made an indispens- 
able contribution to the economic, polit- 
ical, and social life of our beloved Nation. 
It is a subject also of vital interest to 
every American who respects the Ger- 
many of culture and science. 

It is particularly appropriate to con- 
sider the redirection of the great German 
br om along peaceful lines at this time 
when: 

(a) There is grave concern as to the 
adequacy of administration of the Ameri- 
can-occupied zone of Germany with its 
15,000,000 souls. 

(b) There is concern for the well-being 
of the stricken population of all of Ger- 
many and Austria in the present food 
crisis. 

(c) There is anxiety over the conflict- 
ing policies of Russia, England, France, 
and the United States with regard to the 
rebirth of Germany. 

I know, Mr. President, that in even 
daring to raise these issues, I shall be 
attacked in certain quarters as being 
everything from a Germanophile to a 
Nazi-lover. 

Recently I have been in correspondence 
with our American authorities in Ger- 
many on behalf of adequate relief there. 
For my efforts, I have been. subject to 
Sneering attacks from several sources, 
particularly those who have hysterically 
alleged some mystic biologic condition in 
the German people which makes them 
eternal enemies of mankind. 

Mr. President, in listening today to 
our distinguished associate [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], I am sure we were all impressed 
by the realization that the great United 
Nations Organization cannot and will 
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not be a success unless there is back 
of it the great peoples of earth with the 
will, the desire, the purpose, and the 
vision to cooperate. That is true of the 
70,000,000 Germans who need to be re- 
born. That is the problem. 

MY POSITION ON GERMANY 


Let me deny these base accusations 
against myself and against this people 
who have given so much that is good and 
true and helpful to the arts, the sciences, 
and all phases of humanity’s endeavor. 

My whole purpose in raising this sub- 
ject is this: 

To make certain that we and our allies 
do everything possible to help the Ger- 
man people to help themselves, to get 
them back on their feet, so that they can 
make their vital, peaceful contribution 
to Europe and to the world. 

Because I am concerned with food 
conditions in Germany does not mean 
that I am one bit less concerned with 
food conditions among those who fought 
alongside us in the war just concluded. 

Because I am anxious to see Germany 
make peaceful contributions to the world 
does not mean that I am one bit less 
anxious to see that Germany never 
again takes up the sword. 

It is on this basis that I have urged 
that the members of the Voluntary Re- 
lief Committee which recently toured 
Germany be invited to testify before the 
appropriate Senate committee on the 
facts regarding food conditions there. 

It is on this basis that I am now await- 
ing a reply from Gen. Mark W. Clark on 
food conditions in Austria. 

It is on this basis that I shall con- 
tinue to point out the strengths and 
weaknesses of Allied policy regarding 
Germany. 

GERMANY CAN BE HELPED BACK TO THE ROAD OF 
PEACE 

In the February issue of the Reader’s 
Digest there is an article by Frederic 
Sondern, Jr., one of the editors of this 
widely read magazine. The title of Mr. 
Sondern’s article is We Are Bungling the 
Job in Germany. 

Editor Sondern’s comments have been 
substantiated by on-the-spot observa- 
tions from other objective reporters 
which have appeared in our daily press 
and many prominent periodicals, in- 
cluding the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Sondern said-in part: 

With the establishment of American Mili- 
tary Government over a quarter of Germany 
and 15,000,000 Germans, we undertook the 
most difficult and important foreign polit- 
ical task in our history. We are not doing 
well at it. Our Berlin headquarters is 
deadlocked in disagreements with our allies. 
Our Military Government, which redeploy- 
ment is rapidly stripping of its experienced 
men, is becoming a laughing stock in the 
Reich. And the population, which has 
learned little from defeat, is not impressed 
by our works or our representatives. 


This alleged record of general failure 
is the more tragic and the more inexcus- 
able in the light of two facts: 

First. In isolated, specific instances 
our Military Government has been suc- 
cessful in weaning Germans away from 
the Nazi way of thought. 

Second. In the United States, Ameri- 
cans of German ancestry have been 
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among the most effective contributors to 
national defense in time of war and to 
national welfare in time of peace, with 
the progress of this Republic ever pres- 
ent in their minds and in their hearts. 

A Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who visited the American zone of 
occupation in Germany had this reveal- 
ing incident to relate, indicative of the 
possiblities of winning the German peo- 
ple away from the Nazi ideology: 

The Congressman was asked to accom- 
pany a constituent of his, a German- 
speaking sergeant, to a meeting in a vil- 
lage hall. The Congressman did not 
speak German, and the sergeant volun- 
teered to give him an account of what 
was taking place. The burgomeister 
called the meeting to order. For some 
minutes there was a serious discussion. 
Then the burgomeister called upon the 
sergeant for a few words. The sergeant 
began by reading a few rules of conduct 
expected of the community. After that, 
he abandoned his prepared speech and 
launched into a swift flow of German. 
This had gone on for only a minute or 
two when, from the back of the room, 
the older men burst into loud cheers 
and hand clapping. The burgomeister 
hastily adjourned the meeting. When 
the Congressman asked the sergeant 
what had brvught on the demonstra- 
tion, the sergeant replied: “I merely told 
the older men, ‘Now, you are the heads 
of your own families. If your children 
do what you think is wrong, you can 
now punish them without fear of having 
them turn you over to the gestapo.’” 

By those simple words, discipline had 
been restored in over a score of German 
homes. Old teachings, true teachings— 
precepts of honor and of honesty—could 
once more be uttered without the loom- 
ing horror of the concentration camp. 
The tragedy of this picture is that a like 
liberation could not take place or did 
not take place throughout our entire oc- 
cupation area. 

What all this evidence points to is that 
there still remains some assurance that 
there is hope for the German people of 
today if—and it is a big if—our occupa- 
tion policies bring out the good which 
remains in them. The whole world may 
be at peace, but heredity and environ- 
ment are at war still in Germany. We 
must throw our weight on the side of 
heredity. We must change their envi- 
ronment from a Nazi environment to a 
free environment. We cannot just mark 
time, waiting for the coming of the Hitler 
of 1960. 

Somewhere in the past the German 
people stood at a point where two roads 
branched. Their people had produced 
scientists, musicians, philosophers, engi- 
neers, artists, religious and educational 
leaders. Some of the German people— 
in fact, most of them—followed false 
leadership down the wrong road to 
national socialism and ultimate defeat 
after the most devastating war in all his- 
tory. Other Germans, when personal 
freedom was dead in their own country, 
fled to the United States. Here, under 
our Constitution, they built their lives 
anew and have become an integral part 
of the social, economic, and political 
development of our Nation. 
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GERMANY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICA 


On January 24, 1946, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] declared: 

Let us consider the Germans. Relatively 
speaking, this country is full of Germans. 
There are in the United States, of foreign 
born, 1,237,772 Germans. I got those figures 
from the Census yesterday. There are of 
Germans born in the United States, one or 
both parents German, 3,998,850, nearly 
4,000,000 mixed-breed Germans. 


The Senator’s figures, however, only 
took into consideration Americans born 
in Germany and Americans one or both 
of whose parents were born in Germany. 
What of the unnamed millions of Ameri- 
cans—the so-called second, third, fourth, 
and fifth generations of Americans— 
whose remote ancestors were of Ger- 
man origin? What of the unnumbered 
Americans of German ancestry who have 
Americanized their names so that the 
traces of their German origin have been 
lost in time? The father of the late 
Senator George Louis Wellington took 
that name and dropped his own name of 
Weissgerber when he was naturalized. 
The well-known name of Rockefeller was 
known to the German members of that 
family as Rogenfelder. 

Let us look at what Germans, indi- 
vidually and collectively, did for America 
and for these United States before the 
continental Germans chose the totali- 
tarian road. 

As far back as 1486, Martin Behaim, 
the Nuernberg astronomer, served King 
John of Portugal by making researches 
in navigation. These experiments 
helped to lay the groundwork for the 
voyage of Columbus 6 years later. Mar- 
tin Waldseemuller of Freiburg gave the 
very name “America” to the New World. 
In 1507 he suggested in his book, Cosmo- 
graphiae Introduction— 

I do not see why anyone may justly forbid 
it (the New World) to be named after Amer- 
icus, its discoverer, a man of sagacious mind, 
Amerige, that is the land of Americus, or 
America, since both Europe and Asia derived 
their names from women. 


I can point to many German pioneers 
in the Western Hemisphere: to the 
Fugger colony in Peru, the Welser col- 
ony in Venezuela and San Domingo, to 
the Germans whom Capt. John Smith 
mentioned as being among the early set- 
tlers in Jamestown, to John Ledered of 
Hamburg who was commissioned by 
Governor Berkeley of Virginia to lead 
exploring expeditions. I can tell of Ger- 
man settlements in New York, in Penn- 
sylvania, of the “Cote des Allemands”— 
the German Coast—of Louisiana, and of 
the pioneering Germans in the midwest- 
ern States of Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and my own 
Wisconsin. How many know that Wash. 
ington’s bodyguard was made up of Ger- 
mans commanded by Major von Heer, 
that one of the first American heroines, 
Molly Pitcher, was born Marie Ludwig? 
That the Schells, the Zanes, and the Wet- 
zels were names to conjure by on our 
first frontiers? I could show the great 
waves of German immigration during 
the Nineteenth Century which added so 
much to the commerce, the culture, and 
the communities of the United States. 
I could present the picture of Wendeln 
Grimm, laterly arrived in Minnesota 
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from Germany with a sack of seeds that 
were later to become the basis of the 
great American alfalfa crop. I could use 
as an example the service of agricultural 
chemist, George Hoffer, in building soils 
with nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus. 

And who can dispute the German 
origin of such names as Kruger, Nimitz, 
and Eisenhower? 

I have shown what Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry contributed to this coun- 
try. If time permitted I could show 
even more. But the valuable service of 
all Americans of German heredity can 
best be shown by examining the life of 
one of their number. I refer to that 
great and distinguished American, Carl 
Schurz. 

CARL SCHURZ—GREAT GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Mr. President, I stated that I desired 
to say a few words about Carl Schurz. 
He was born on March 2, 1829, near 
Cologne. He refused to take the turning 
of the road that led to totalitarian- 
ism. He fought the trend which ended 
in Hitler. When he could no longer re- 
sist that trend, he left Germany for the 
United States. For a time, he lived in 
Philadelphia. Wisconsin knew him as a 
resident of both Watertown and Milwau- 
kee—prominent in Republican affairs 
since 1856, as chairman of the Wisconsin 
delegation to the Republican National 
Convention of 1860. Illinois knew him 
as a speaker, fighting for Abraham Lin- 
coln during the historic Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. Michigan knew him as the edi- 
tor of the Detroit Post. Missouri knew 
him as coproprietor and editor with Emil 
Praetorious of the St. Louis Westliche 
Post and as United States Senator from 
Missouri. New York knew him as a con- 
tributor to Harper’s Weekly, as editor in 
chief of the New York Evening Post and 
as a pioneer in civil-service reform. The 
North knew him as a brave and able gen- 
eral during the War Between the States. 
The South knew him for his fearless re- 
port to President Johnson in which he 
advocated the readmission of the Con- 
federate States with complete restoration 
of rights and a full investigation of fur- 
ther needs by a congressional committee. 
The country as a whole knew him as an 
honest, far-seeing Secretary of the In- 
terior, the office for which Mr. Krug ha. 
been nominated. 

Significantly enough, it is Carl Schurz 
who provided the key to the present sit- 
uation in the American zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany. Once, when the late 
Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, tried 
to overwhelm one of Schurz arguments 
with Decatur’s slogan “My country— 
right or wrong,” Schurz delivered his now 
famous retort: “My country, right or 
wrong; if right to be kept right, if wrong 
to be set right.” 

THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA FOR A PEACEFUL 

GERMANY 


It still lies within the power of this 
country today to keep right those condi- 
tions in our zone of occupation in Ger- 
many which are right and to set right 
those conditions that are wrong. Itis a 
great task. But it is, also, a great chal- 
lenge. The German people must be di- 
verted back onto that road of progress 
from which they were taken away over a 
century ago. Will we help them to their 
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destiny of being contributors to civiliza. 
tion? Or will we allow them to remain 
on the evil road of totalitarianism to be— 
in another generation—once again the 
destroyers of civilization? We must 
act—fearlessly, honestly, speedily—as 
Carl Schurz would have wanted us to act, 
This is our job. This is our responsibility, 
For the sake of our children and our 
children’s children, we dare not fail, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3370) to 
provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr, 
CooLey, Mr. ZIMMERMAN, Mr. Pace, Mr. 
Hope, Mr. Kinzer, and Mr. ANDRESEN 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that I have to be in Buffalo 
tomorrow, I ask consent that I may be 
excused from attendance on the Senate 
this afternoon and Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pocK in the chair). Without objection, 
the leave is granted. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR CERTAIN SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, which is the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1000, 
House Joint Resolution 301. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public 
Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
with amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement with reference 
to House Joint Resolution 301, which the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has unanimously reported, instead of 
similar resolutions which were pending 
before the committee and which had 
been introduced in the Senate. 

In the present law Congress authorized 
an over-all subsidy expenditure of $1,- 
500,000,000. That covered a great many 
commodities, some of which have been 
released from the subsidy provisions. In 
other words, subsidies have either been 
discontinued or reduced on some articles; 
but the joint resolution provides for the 
continuation of the subsidy on sugar be- 
yond the first of July, and also provides 
for a subsidy on processed vegetables 
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which will be processed prior to June 
30, and on flaxseed which is harvested 
prior to July 1, 1946. It also provides 
for $125,000,000 for meat subsidies and 
$25,000,000 for flour subsidies, which will 
not require any additional authorization, 
but will be payable out of the authoriza- 
tion already made, and which is avail- 
able because of the reduction or discon- 
tinuance of other subsidies. 

The situation in regard to sugar is, 
briefly, as follows: There is a scarcity of 
sugar in this country, as we all know. 
The Government of the United States, in 
order to encourage sugar production, 
especially in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
provided a subsidy, and also authorized 
the expectation of an increase in the 
price of sugar. That was for the plant- 
ing of the crop in 1945, but it is known 
as the 1946 crop of sugar. It is neces- 
sary in order that such sugar may be 
imported into the United States and re- 
lieve the shortage of sugar, that there 
be an increase in price of one-half cent 
a pound. That means that the Govern- 
ment will lose, by reason of the subsidy, 
approximately six-tenths of a cent or 
three-fifths of a cent a pound in addi- 
tion that cannot be absorbed by the in- 
crease. That will cost the Government 
between $23,000,000 and $25,000,000 for 
the period of 1946, because we do not 
limit the subsidy payments on this sugar 
to June 30, 1946, as we do in the case of 
the other items contained in the bill. 
So that in order that we may facilitate 
the importation and distribution of this 
sugar, which is a very scarce commodity 
in the United States, we have provided 
that the sugar subsidy may continue 
through 1846, and beyond July 1, because 
it will not be entirely marketed by that 
date, but will be marketed throughout 
the year. 

The committee also provided that the 


subsidy might be continued on processed ~ 


vegetables which are processed prior to 
July 1. That will cost a total of from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

The committee also by an amendment 
provided for the continuation of the 
subsidy on flaxseed harvested prior to 
July 1. That will cost approximately 
91,000,000. 

We have provided in the joint resolu- 
tion that the subsidy on meats shall 
continue until the 30th of June, and we 
have allocated out of the funds hereto- 
fore authorized, but, as I said, it will not 
involve any imereased authorization, 
$125,000,000 for meats and $25,000,000 
for flour. The truth is that the $25,000,- 
000 for flour in part is made necessary 
because whea: is selling at approxi- 
mately parity, ana at the ceiling price. 
It went up a little faster and a little 
sooner than was expected, and this extra 
$25,000,000 is necessary in order to carry 
on this program for the remainder of 
the fiscal year ending June 30. 

I might also make a further statement, 
Mr. President, in view of the situation 
existing in the meat-packing industry. 
What I shall speak of is not in the joint 
resolution, and it is not mecessary to be 
in the measure, but I desire to make the 
statement so it will be in the Recorp be- 
Cause it developed too late to print it 
in the report. There have been certain 
Wage increases in the packing industry, 
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and, as a consequence, there will be cer- 
tain increases in the price of meat. I 
think the increase will be approximately 
1% cents a pound. The wage increases 
in some cases will be retroactive to Janu- 
ary 26, but there is no way by which to 
make ceiling prices retroactive. There- 
fore, there is a gap between the effective 
date of the wage increases and the effec- 
tive date of the ceilings on processed 
meats, and it will be necessary for the 
Government to bridge that gap, which 
will cost about $15,000,000. It takes 
about 60 days for the Office of Price 
Administration to work out the schedule 
of ceilings to correspond with the in- 
creases which have been made in wages. 

This briefly is an explanation of the 
joint resolution. It has passed the 
House, and was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Its enactment is necessary in order to 
carry on the program for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year, and extend 
the sugar program beyond the ist of 
July. As I have said, it involves no ad- 
ditional authorization, but will be paid 
out of funds heretofore authorized to 
carry on the subsidy program. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Hart © Overton 
Austin Hatch Pepper 
Bailey Hawkes Radcliffe 
Ball Hayden Reed 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Barkley Hill Robertson 
Bilbo Hoey Russell 
Brewster Huffman Saltonstall 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Smith 

Buck Knowland Stanfill 
Bushfield La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 

Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Carville McFarland Tobey 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Cordon McMahon Tydings 
Donnell Magnuson Vandenberg 
Downey Maybank Walsh 
Ellender Mead Wheeler 
Ferguson Millikin Wherry 
Pulbright Mitchell White 
George Moore Wiley 
Gerry Morse Willis 
Gossett Murdock Wilson 
Green Myers Young 
Gurney O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. kEighty- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution is in the nature of a deficiency 
subsidy measure. Last year the Congress 
fixed the subsidy program, under the 
provisions of the law which was enacted 
forbidding subsidies to be paid without 
express authority of Congress. Con- 
gress then, in two laws, one for the RFC 
and one for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, established the subsidy pro- 
gram. The total authorized subsidy 
payments contained in the law relating 
to the RFC amounted to $1,503,000,000. 
In that sum is contained a Subsidy for 
meat in the amount of $595,000,000, and 
a subsidy for flour in the amount of 
$190,000,000. The meat subsidy will ex- 
pire about the first of May. The butter 
subsidy has been partially discontinued. 
The sum of $190,000,000 which was al- 
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located for flour will expire sometime 
around the first of May. 

The last amendment in the pending 
measure is designed to increase the meat 
subsidy by $125,000,000 and the flour 
subsidy by $25,000,000, so as to enable 
the present subsidies to be continued 
until the 1st of July. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have always been opposed to 
these subsidies. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
explain how the flour subsidy is paid and 
to whom it is paid? 

Mr. TAFT. The flour subsidy is paid 
to the millers. The reason given for the 
required increase in the flour subsidy is 
that the price of wheat has increased 
above the figure at which the subsidy 
was originally calculated. So, in order 
to hold the price of flour at the same 
figure where it was, the millers have been 
paid a gradually increasing subsidy and 
have used up in 10 months a subsidy 
which was intended to last for 12 months. 
That is approximately the situation in 
respect to flour. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire of the Senator whether the price of 
wheat is now above parity. 

Mr. TAFT. The testimony was that 
the price of wheat is exactly at parity, 
and has been for several months. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, the subsidy is to 
cover the increased cost of milling, so as 
to hold down the price of bread. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; it is to hold down the 
price of bread. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to refer to the 
time when the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio was assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, at the time Mr. Hoover was Food 
Administrator during World War I. Is 
it not true that today the price of wheat 
is almost half what it was at that time? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; my impression is that 
at that time the maximum price for 
wheat was $2.25 a bushel, and subse- 
quently, as I recall, it was $2.50 a bushel. 
For the crop in 1919, according to my 
recollection, the price was $2.50 a bushel. 
Today it is about $1.65. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. I wonder whether 
the Senator can tell us whether any- 
thing the farmer buys is cheaper now 
than it was during World War 1 

Mr. TAFT. Iam afraid I do not know. 
My impression is that it is not, but I 
could not make an unqualified state- 
ment on the subject because I do not 
know the facts. 

Mr. LANGER. Coming from an agri- 
cultural section of the country, as I 
co 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. And knowing the situa- 
tion there, I can say that the truth of 
the matter is that farm machinery, for 
example, costs more today than it did 
during World War I. At that time 
farmers were receiving $2.26 for their 
wheat in Minneapolis. At the present 
time, as the Senator from Ohio has said, 


President, 
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wheat is selling for 60 cents or more 
cheaper. The farmer receives that much 
less for his wheat. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And, Mr. President, 
at that time, during the First World War, 
beef was selling for 17 or 18 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, Mr. President, 
not only is the price of farm machinery 
high, but with the increase granted to 
steelworkers and with the increase in 
the price of steel it will be necessary to 
increase the price of farm machinery. 
The result will be that the price of farm 
machinery will be higher, rather than 
lower. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator tell me how 
the farmers are going to exist, with wages 
increasing and the price of farm ma- 
chinery increasing, if the prices paid for 
crops are lower than they are now. How 
are the farmers going to exist with eggs, 
for example, selling at 22 cents a dozen? 

Mr. TAFT. I am afraid that question 
is one which I cannot answer. I do not 
have the figures, and I do not know the 
facts. I cannot say whether it can be 
done or cannot be done; I cannot give a 
proper answer. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The able Sena- 
tors who have asked questions have made 
a point about the low price of wheat, as 
compared to the price of wheat follow- 
ing and during World War I. The very 
point of the inquiry I made a few mo- 
ments ago—I asked where the subsidy 
was paid, and the direct answer of the 
Senator from Ohio was that it was paid 
to the processor or miller—was that it 
does not in any way, as I understand, 
affect the price the farmer receives for 
his wheat. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the subsidies paid 
today are consumer subsidies. Certainly 
these two are, and perhaps all food sub- 
Sidies are. Today the effect is to pay 
out $60,000,000 a month in order to make 
it unnecessary to increase the price of 
meat 4 cents a pound. = That means we 
are drawing from the Treasury of the 
United States $720,000,000 a year which 
we would not have to draw from the 
Treasury if we were willing to increase 
the consumer’s price of meat by 4 cents 
a pound. The testimony was that that 
would be the increase in the wholesale 
price, and that in the process of distri- 
bution the increased cost to consumers 
might be 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In speaking of the 
effect the subsidy would have on the 
prices paid for farm products, particu- 
larly wheat and meat, let me say there 
is an indirect benefit growing out of the 
fact that if it were not for the subsidy 
the purchaser of wheat or livestock would 
have to reduce the price paid to pro- 
ducers or would have to increase the 
price charged to consumers. So in a 
sense the subsidy does enable them to 
pay for both wheat and livestock the 
prices they are paying, and not have to 
increase the cost of the finished prod- 
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ucts to the public. ‘That happens by 
reason of the subsidy we are providing 
for. ‘That may be an unsound policy, 
but it does work both ways. 

Mr. TAFT. If the subsidy were abol- 
ished, it might be that that increase in 
price would be charged back to the farm- 
er. But as I analyze prices and wages 
at the present time, the price level is 
below the wage level and in some cases 
it is below the cost of production. If we 
wish to have any production at all, I 
think the course suggested, namely, of 
turning this back at a lower price to the 
farmer, is an utterly impractical course. 
If we took off the controls, I think the 
increased price would be passed on to 
the consumers. The subsidies we are 
paying today result, as a practical mat- 
ter, simply in holding down the prices to 
consumers. In theory, of course, the in- 
crease might go back to the farmer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTZAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What is the total 
amount of food subsidies paid at this 
time? 

Mr. TAFT. Food sub:idies are being 
paid at a rate in excess of $1,500,000;000, 
in fact, about the rate of $1,700,000,000, 
I think. The largest item is the one to 
which I have referred, namely, $720,- 
000,000 for meat. Added to that is $568,- 
000,000 for dairy products, making a 
total of $1,300,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. With this addition the 
flour subsidy will amount to more than 
$200,000,000. So the total will be $1,- 
500,000,000. Then there are various in- 
cidental subsidies which I think bring 
up the total figure to approximately $1,- 
700,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. $1,700,000,000? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Subsidies in that 
amount are paid in order to keep down 
the price of food at the present time. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

The President said in his speech that 
to take off these subsidies would increase 
the cost of living by 3 percent, which he 
considered so outrageous that he re- 
fused to consider a decrease in the sub- 
sidies. He proposed that the subsidies 
continue during the entire year 1947, al- 
though at the same time he is*recom- 
mending a wage increase and salary in- 
creases for Government employees 
amounting to anywhere from 15 percent 
to 20 percent, which certainly should en- 
able them to pay an increase of 3 per- 
cent in the cost of living. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The essence, then, 
is that we are now borrowing money, 
which is to be paid back in the future, 
in order to keep the prices of food at the 
present levels. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That will be the case so 
long as the Government is operating at 
a deficit and so long as we add this addi- 
tional expenditure, which incidentally is 
not included in the President’s Budget 
for the year 1947. It means a further 
addition to the national debt. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In other words, it 
means that we shall be postponing the 
payment of a good share of our board bill 
for the food we are now eating, to a time 
in the future when payment will be made 
out of the taxes paid into the Treasury 
by the people, or from the proceeds of 
the bonds which are now being sold. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator men- 
tioned the increase of 15 or 20 percent in 
salaries and wages which the President 
is recommending, and the Senator said 
that as a result of that increase the 
workers should be able to pay a 3-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living. Of 
course, the Senator realizes that the in- 
crease mentioned by the President re- 
lated not alone to the cost of food which 
is being subsidized. Three percent 
would not in any way represent the total 
increase in the cost of living if all con- 
trols were removed and if commodities 
not subsidized at all were taken into ac- 
count. In that event, the increase in the 
cost of living might amount to as much 
as the increases of wages which the 
President has recommended. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator makes a 
proper point. I may also suggest that 
we reduced taxes 3 percent last year in 
order to help consumers pay the addi- 
tional cost-of-living bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This measure has 
nothing to do with the general problem 
of subsidies to be paid after the Ist of 
July. That question will arise in con- 
nection with legislation dealing with 
the JPA and with the question of what 
subsidies are to be paid in the future. As 
the Senator has said, this measure is in 
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subsidies already authorized. 

Mr. TAFT. As I have said, I did not 
vote for them and I did not propose them, 
because I do not approve of such sub- 
sidies. 

One of the questions we confront is 
whether to continue these subsidies for 
2 months at the present rate, and make 
the main fight on the subject of subsidies 
in connection with consideration of the 
bill which is now before the House of 
Representatives and which proposes to 
continue these subsidies at the rate of 
$1,500,000,00C or $1,700,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, or whether we should 
say, “No; now is the time to stop. Begin 
to taper off your subsidies at this time.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to find out for 
what months the $190,000,000 is proposed. 

Mr. TAFT. The $190,000,000 for flour? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. It is for the period from 
the 1st of last July to the ist of next 
July, and it will run out along about the 
Ist of May. For flour we are paying at 
the rate of $20,000,000 a month from 
the Treasury. The testimony was that 
if the price of bread were increased 1 
cent a pound, it would more than pay 
the entire subsidy. So, again, it is 4 
consumer’s subsidy. In order to prevent 
the increase in the price of bread by ! 
cent a pound, the Federal Government 
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is now proposing to pay $215,000,000 a 
year out of Federal Treasury, and 
add it to the public debt. That is what 
the subsidy policy means. As I have 
said, the pending joint resolution is 
merely a deficiency subsidy measure. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Why is not the $190,- 
000,000 to be paid for wheat instead of 
for flour? 

Mr. TAFT. Because it has always 
been a consumers’ subsidy. The purpose 
is not to give the farmer more money, 
but to keep down the price of bread. 
Before the enactment of the provision 
requiring that authority be obtained 
from Congress, it was not possible to pay 
the subsidy. We tried to abolish it but 
the President vetoed the bill. Then Con- 
gress enacted a provision requiring that 
express authority be obtained from 
Congress. 

Mr. LANGER. The farmer does not 
sell flour; he sells wheat. 

Mr. TAFT. I have already said that 
this subsidy is not for the benefit of the 
farmer. It is for the benefit of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. LANGER. I received the impres- 
sion from the distinguished majority 
leader that it is for the benefit of the 
farmer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I did not say 
that. I said that if it were not for the 
subsidy millers would be required to re- 
duce the price paid to the farmer for 
wheat, or it would be necessary to in- 
crease the cost of bread, and in order to 
avoid an increase in the cost of bread 
the millers were subsidized to that ex- 
tent. But without the subsidy there 
would be either an increase in the cost 
of bread, or the price paid the farmer 
for wheat would necessarily be lower. 
So the proposal is an indirect benefit to 
the farmer in that the price of wheat 
will not be reduced. Obviously, parity 
cannot be paid on wheat while at the 
same time bread is being sold at the 
price which has obtained. So there must 
be a reduction in the price of wheat, or 
an increase in the price of bread, and 
the purpose of the proposal is to absorb 
the difference. 

Mr. LANGER. The farmer is sup- 
posed to receive parity for his wheat. 
Now he is required to pay taxes on $190,- 
000,000 out of his profits, if he has any 
profits, in order that the subsidy may 
be paid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Tarr] has said, we have not 
subsidized the grower in any of these 
subsidy programs. In the case of flour 
made out of wheat, and in the case of 
Sugar, some provision has been made, 
and also with respect to the processing 
of vegetables, and there is one direct 
subsidy, I would say, namely, that on 
flaxseed. We provided an extension of 
the pay period to the Ist of July, because 
the amount allocated together with other 
expirations will come to an end about 
the Ist of May. The subsidy program 
only indirectly helps the farmer. It is 
useless to try to deceive anybody about 
that. But there is an indirect benefit 
received through the prevention of a re- 
duction in the price of the farmer's 
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product, or through the prevention of 
an increase in the price of the finished 
product to the consumer. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio always de- 
sires to have the record accurate. In 
connection with his statement that the 
President recently urged an increase of 
from 15 to 20 percent in the salaries of 
Federal employees, I wish to point out 
that since 1940 the only basic increase 
which the Federal worker has received 
amounts to less than 16 percent, while 
the cost of living has increased 33 per- 
cent. So the proposed increase will do 
no more than restore to the Federal 
worker the same real purchasing power 
he had in 1940. 

Mr. TAFT. The recommendation of 
the President of a 17'o-percent increase 
in the wages of those who are, in many 
respects, among the highest paid indus- 
trial employees, has set a pattern for the 
entire Nation in respect to the payment 
of wage workers which brings their com- 
pensation to a point nearly 50 percent 
higher than the prewar rates. I merely 
contrasted the inconsistency of that pol- 
icy with the policy which says that it is 
absolutely outrageous to increase the 
cost of living 3 percent, while at the same 
time the increase in wage rates to which 
I have referred is taking place. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
I understand, there has been effected a 
saving in certain subsidies which have 
been authorized in the past. The pend- 
ing joint resolution is for the purpose of 
making certain that that money will be 
available for meeting deficiencies which 
will arise with respect to certain other 
subsidies which have been authorized. 
Am I correct in my understanding? 

-Mr. TAFT. Most of the savings is in 
connection with the $290,000.000 hereto- 
fore paid to petroleum and petroleum 
products. The moment the war with 
Germany came to an end there was no 
longer the slightest necessity to pay all 
the vast amounts involved in the trans- 
portation of gasoline. That money was 
saved. But, Mr. President, we cannot 
now say that we are not adding money 
to the Government expenditures by 
passing this bill, merely because money 
which was appropriated for another 
purpose has already been saved. It is 
true that the money was not needed for 
the purpose for which it was appropri- 
ated. But to say now that we are not 
really increasing the budget because the 
total of $1,500,000,000 is not any greater, 
seems to me to be a misrepresentation 
of the effect of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the point 
which I wish to emphasize. It is true 
that the war has come to an end, and it 
may have resulted in certain savings of 
money authorized to be spent for spe- 
cific purposes in connection with the ac- 
quisition of needed war material. But 
what we are proposing now to do is to 
increase food subsidies and make use of 
the money which was originally intended 
for other purposes. The argument is 
being made that by so doing we are not 
increasing the budget or spending any 
more money than at the beginning we 
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had planned to spend. Have I stated the 
situation correctly? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. 
Not only that, but the estimates of ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending July 
1, 1946, in which the President antic- 
ipated a deficit of $15,000,000,000 or 
$20,000,000,000, were based on the as- 
sumption that there would be no such 
expenditures, so we are adding to the 
deficit for the fiscal year 1946 by making 
the requested appropriation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Ohio will yield to 
me for a further statement. I do not in- 
tend to speak at length, but I must 
leave the Chamber within a few mo- 
ments to attend a committee meeting, 
and I wish to say that I am very anxious 
that a point be reached when we can 
eliminate the spending of money for sub- 
sidies. During the wartime many ex- 
penditures were justified. We spent 
vast sums of money and engaged in 
deficit spending, all of which was ab- 
solutely necessary. But I honestly be- 
lieve that the time has come when we 
should get within the Budget and re- 
main there. I cannot, for the life of me, 
see any justification at this time for con- 
tinuing the payment of a subsidy to con- 
sumers in America. If it is imperative 
that it be done at this time, it will be 
necessary hereafter to do so, and we will 
thereby be establishing a permanent 
governmental policy with respect to sub- 
sidizing consumers. I believe the time 
has come when it should be stopped. I 
do not see how I can possibly go along 
with this program when wages are being 
raised all over the country, and we are 
undertaking to maintain the national in- 
come at the level at which it has been 
maintained in the past, and must tax our 
people further, and incur additional 
deficits which future generations will 
have to pay. I do not believe it makes 
sense. I believe the time has come for 
the American Government and for the 
People of America to become self-sus- 
taining. If we cannot live on the high 
national income which now prevails, I 
see no hope of ever doing so in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. I have an additional 
statement to make with respect to the 
meat subsidy, a matter which did not 
come before the committee. Of the 
$125,000,000, $15,000,000 will be used to 
add to the packers’ subsidy for the pur- 
pose of meeting additional wage costs 
involved in the increased compensation 
of 16 cents an hour to the workers in the 
packing industry. Mr. President, I wish 
to make that clear. Mr. Bowles is go- 
ing to increase the price of meat 1!3 
cents a pound, I believe that is the figure, 
3 weeks from now. He says that the in- 
crease subsequent to that date will not 
be in subsidies. But, he proposes to in- 
crease the subsidy in order to meet the 
increase which will occur between now 
and 3 weeks from now, and also the 
retroactive increase which was granted 
to the packers in many cases, running 
back to the beginning of the controversy 
some time in January or the first of 
February. 
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Fifteen million dollars is not a tre- 
mendous amount, but, in principle, I 
think if we are to permit an increase of 
wages, and then compensate for it by 
subsidy out of the Treasury, we have 
reached the point where the Government 
out of the Treasury is simply paying 
people to do the things the Government 
wants them to do. It is yielding to a 
pressure group because it says, “If you do 
this we will pay you so much for doing 
it.” I do not think we can afford to 
adopt, in principle, the theory that the 
Government should pay for wage in- 
creases granted by industrial employers, 
or otherwise. 

I myself am going to vote against the 
joint resolution. I think it is a doubtful 
question as to when the present practice 
should stop. When the matter is brought 
up in July I think I shall take the posi- 
tion that it should be tapered off, so that 
this increase will not occur all in one 
lump sum. I think it should be tapered 
off rather rapidly. 

I wish to say a few words in regard to 
the sugar subsidy. There is a sugar sub- 
Sidy today, as there has been for some 
time. The sugar question is a compli- 
cated one. In effect, the Government 
fixed one price for Cuba, another for 
Puerto Rico, another for Hawaii, and 
another for the beet-sugar industry. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. TAFT. In amoment. These are 
pooled, because, of course, sugar all has 
to be sold at one uniform price. In order 
to do that some kinds of sugar are sub- 
sidized; the Government pays the differ- 
ence, and then sells the particular sugar 
for less, and spreads the whole thing out. 

Last spring, or sometime during the 
summer months, the officials came before 
us and said, “We think we are going to 
have to pay more for the Cuban sugar 
crop, and we want authority to pay a 
subsidy for the increased price we will 
have to pay the Cubans for sugar.” The 
committee immediately objected to that, 
and said, “No; if you are going to pay 
more for the Cuban sugar crop you will 
have to raise the price of sugar to com- 
pensate for it.” They did have to pay 
more for the Cuban sugar crop, and they 
raised the price of sugar by forty-five 
one-hundredths of a cent. They did not 
do quite the whole job, because even with 
that increase in the price of sugar a sub- 
sidy of $15,000,000 more is- reauired in 
order to handle te crop. 

Why the administration did not in- 
crease the price fifty-five hundredths of 
a cent and pay the whole thing, I do not 
know; and I cannot understand. I am 
not perfectly certain about the total fig- 
ures, but I think an increase of 1 cent 
or 2 cents, if the tariff were restored, 
would pay the entire sugar subsidy, 
which is now running at the rate of 
$115,000,600 a year. 

I do not see why Mr. Bowles should 
not increase the price of meat, instead 
of 144 cents, by 2 cents a pound. Then 
we would not have to provide this 
$125,000,000 provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I stated a while 
ago, the increase in wages is retroactive; 
and that is the result of Goyernment 
action. The Government took over the 
packing plants, and the increase in 
wages was made retroactive. It is im- 
possible for the machinery to be worked 
out overnight to increase the prices to 
take care of the increase in wages. It 
has to be done in an orderly way, and 
the additional $15,000,000 of which the 
Senator speaks is to take up the gap be- 
tween the effective dates of the increase 
in wages, which the Government itself 
brought about, and the increase in prices 
which it will bring about. 

Mr. TAFT. It makes no difference to 
the packer in May whether he gets a 
subsidy or whether he gets an increased 
price for his products sold in May or 
June. The whole $15,000,000 can be 
taken care of if, instead of increasing 
the price 1% cents, it is increased 2 cents 
a@ pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The packer cannot 
get an increase in price for either Janu- 
ary or February. 

Mr. TAFT. That is perfectly true, but 
the packer does not get the subsidy any- 
way until about May, and he might just 
as well get the cash from the consumers 
in the increased price of meat he sells 
it. May. This fifteen million could be 
eliminated entirely if Mr. Bowles were 
willing to increase the price 2 cents in- 
stead of 14% cents for 2 months, and that 
is a perfectly possible thing for him to do. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.LANGER, Can the Senator tell me 
why it happens that the producers in 
Cuba get more for their sugar than those 
in Puerto Rico, which is part of our own 
country? 

Mr. TAFT. No; the producers in Cuba 
do not get more than those in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. LANGER. They get a larger sub- 
sidy. A Puerto Rican cannot compete 
with the producer in Cuba when it comes 
to selling sugar, because our Govern- 
ment helps Cuban sugar producers at a 
larger rate than it does those in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. TAFT. That is not quite correct. 
Today the price paid for Cuban sugar is 
less than the price paid for Puerto Rican 
sugar. In normal] times the price paid is 
about 75 cents a hundred pounds more, 
which is the amount of the tariff. Cuba 
has to pay the tariff in normal times, 
and Puerto Rico does not. So Puerto 
Rico gets about 75 cents a hundred 
pounds more than Cuba gets. But now, 
under an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, the tariff has been taken entirely 
off Cuban sugar. 

Mr. LANGER, That is the point ex- 
actly. 

Mr. TAFT. Still, I do not think the 
Cubans are paid today as much as the 
Puerto Ricans are paid, while there may 
not be as much differential as there was. 

Mr. LANGER. If the distinguished 
Senator will take the trouble to investi- 
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gate, he will find that since the tariff 
has been taken off, the Cuban producer 
is being preferred at the expense of the 
producer in Puerto Rico, to quite a con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr. TAFT. It is quite expensive to 
produce sugar in Puerto Rico, and un- 
less there is a differentigl, the Puerto 
Rican sugar industry will be wiped out, 

I wish to refer to one other matter in 
the joint resolution which is now pending, 
In it there is a provision which reads: 

Neither the last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, nor the act of June 23, 1945 (59 
Stat. 260), shall be construed to apply to pur- 
chases by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of such tin ores and concentrates 
as it deems necessary to insure continued 
operation of the Texas City tin smelter. 


It is not entirely certain that that is 
required to be authorized by special act. 
We are apparently losing about $12,000,- 
000 a year on the operation of the smelter 
in Texas, using low-grade Bolivian ore, 
but probably from a national defense 
standpoint it is wise to continue the op- 
eration of that plant at a loss. 

I rather objected to taking this out of 
the general provision that these things 
must be authorized, until it was pointed 
out that under the Byrd-Butler Act that 
operation must be submitted in the 
Budget as part of the program. of the 
RFC for the coming year. That program 
will be submitted in a short time, and will 
be open to action by Congress. So I see 
no objection to including it in this bill, 
although if the provision should be re- 
jected I do not think anything would be 
lost as a result. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
that the tin smelter referred to in the 
joint resolution is the only tin smelter 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Director of Re- 
conversion and the stabilization officers, 
after consulting with the other agencies 
of the Government, have recommended 
that it is essential at the present juncture 
to continue the operation of that one 
smelter in the Western Hemisphere for 
the production of tin. -~How long it will 
be necessary I cannot predict, but it is 
the only one in operation, and if it is not 
continued, even at a loss—which I think 
has been running at the rate of about 
$12,000,000 a year—the result will be 
serious. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the funds con- 
tained in the original act are sufficient 
to cover any possible loss up to the first 
of July, so I am merely saying this is not 
an absolutely essential provision at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, while I recognize the 
arguments of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, so far as I am concerned I am not 
willing to vote in favor of continuing the 
subsidy program at full speed, and to 
some extent at an increased speed, from 
May 1 to July 1, and therefore I propose 
to vote against the joint resolution. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. I am not on the com- 
mittee, and I should like to ask if this is 
not in the nature of a deficiency matter? 
Mr. TAFT. Yes, because as it turned 
out, the money under the original act did 
not last for 12 months, but only for 10. 
Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator give 
us any idea when hearings will be held 
and we can see to it that Puerto Rico is 
taken care of the same as Cuba is, so far 
as sugar is concerned? 
Mr. TAFT. This is the last chance to 
do anything about that, I think, unless 
there is a desire to pass a special bill, 
because so far as sugar is concerned, 
this sets the program for the entire 
calendar year 1946. It does not call for 
any additional money, but with the 
additional authority granted, and using 
the money provided for sugar last year, 
the administration can carry out the 
entire 1946 sugar program. So I do not 
think the question of sugar will arise 
again in a general subsidy bill. It may, 
but it will not be for this calendar year, 
it will be for the following calendar year, 
perhaps. 
A general bill covering subsidies is now 
pending in the House of Representatives 
as part of the OPA program, and I as- 
sume the House will take another month 
or so to dispose of that bill before it 
comes to the Senate and is considered 
by the committee. If I may guess, I 
should say that sometime in April we 
will have a hearing on the general sub- 
ject of subsidies. 
Mr. LANGER. Iam sure the Senator 
is familiar with the sufferings of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 
Mr. TAFT. I am, yes. 
Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
think the people of Puerto Rico are en- 
titled to at least as much benefit in pro- 
ducing sugar as are the people of Cuba? 
Mr. TAFT. I think the people of 
Puerto Rico should under any plan re- 
ceive at least 75 cents a hundred pounds 
more for their sugar than the people of 


Cuba. 

Mr. LANGER. When this matter 
comes before the Banking and Currency 
Committee is the Senator going to offer 
an amendment to that effect, if it should 
be necessary to do so? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, if we can work out 
the intricacies of this program so that 
that may be done. The chief trouble is 
this: There is an old provision, passed 
during the First World War, or before 
that, which provided that a naval vessel 
coming back from the foreign port, pick- 
ing up stores in a foreign port, could 
bring such stores into the United States 
without their being subject to the tariff. 
Under that provision the President of the 
United States—I think with complete 
lack of authority of any kind—issued an 
Executive order which extended that 
authority so as to permit, without being 
Subject to the tariff, any essential com- 
Modities to be brought into the United 
States by any department of the Gov- 
ernment, although the statute related 
only to the Navy Department. Under 
that order the tariff on sugar from Cuba 
has been set aside. I certainly propose 
to do everything I can to see that that 
Executive order is nullified at the earliest 
possible date. It could only be justified, 
if at all, by the grossest extension of the 
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War powers, and it seems to me it should 
come to an end at once, which automati- 
cally would take care of the situation to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection I wish to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota, as I intimated to him 
a while ago, that the whole question in 
substance, and even the extension of 
the OPA, is coming up in a bill now 
pending in the House committee, on 
which the committee is holding hearings. 
The bill is to carry out a program for the 
remainder of the present fiscal year, 
which is already in progress with respect 
to meat and flour, and the sugar crops in 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii of 1945, that is 
planted in 1945 but harvested and 
marketed in 1946. There is not any 
quarrel between Puerto Rico and Cuba, 
or Hawaii and Cuba with respect to this 
matter, 

When we come to consider a perma- 
nent program of subsidies for sugar or 
anything else to be effective after July 1, 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I can assure the Senator, will go 
thoroughly into that subject, will have 
hearings on it, and make a determination 
of it. But-this is a matter to which we 
have committed ourselves. It is a pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1946, ending on 
the ist of next July, which we have 
found it necessary to inaugurate, which 
was recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and which was adopted by 
the House of Representatives practically 
without opposition. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The House has not passed 
on the subsidy for meat or the subsidy 
for flour. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, the House left 
those items out, but passed the bill I am 
talking about, containing the sugar pro- 
vision, the provision respecting the tin 
smelter, and other provisions. The Sen- 
ate committee placed in the measure’the 
additional provision respecting flour and 
meat. It was necessary to do that by 
reason of the fact that the cost of wheat 
to the millers has been greater than was 
anticipated, because the price of wheat 
rose to parity more rapidly than was ex- 
pected at the time the program was pre- 
pared. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. When I was in Puerto 
Rico some months ago I went among the 
farmers who raise sugar. They told me 
they simply could not compete with the 
Cuban sugar because the Cuban sugar 
raisers had a preference from the United 
States Government. I promised the 
Puerto Rican farmers to whom I spoke 
that I would try to see that they were 
given a square deal, and I want to make 
good on that promise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, almost 
since the time of Cuban independence 
the people of Cuba have received a pref- 
erence. It was a part of the arrange- 
ment we made originally, and for years 
some preference has been given to Cuba. 
It was not a subsidy. It was a long-time 
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policy of the Government. It may have 
been unjust, but it has been the settled 
policy of the Government for two or 
three decades, or even longer. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. That preference, though, 
is only a preference over foreign nations. 
In other words, the general tariff rate, we 
will say is 90 cents, and Cuba pays only 
Puerto Rico has always had 
that advantage of 75 cents a hundred 
pounds until the tariff requirement was 
completely removed by the Executive 
order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield if I have the 
floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. DoI understand the Sen- 
ator correctly that the appropriation 
made in this joint resolution is for the 
purpose of carrying out agreements al- 
ready made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is to carry out a 
program which is already in progress. 
In regard to sugar, we made the promise 
last year, as an inducement for planting 
as large a crop as possible. That crop, 
while planted last year, is not harvested 
until this year. It is for that reason that 
the provision respecting sugar extends 
through the entire year 1946. But the 
meat-subsidy program is in progress. 
The flour-subsidy program is in progress. 
We authorized $190,000,000 for the flour 
subsidy. The joint resolution provides 
$25,000,000 more for the remainder of 
this fiscal year, which will make it alto- 
gether $215,000,000, but it will be neces- 
sary to cut off the subsidy entirely on the 
ist of May unless this measure is passed, 
and then either the price of wheat will 
go down or the price of bread will go up. 
There is no way to get around that. The 
same applies to meat. 

Mr. AIKEN. This appropriation is for 
the purpose of carrying on a program 
which is now in progress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an understand- 
ing between the Government and the 
producers of flour and meat that we 
would carry it on during the fiscal year 
1946 ending the Ist of next July. If 
we do not pass this legislation we will 
not have kept our word with them in 
holding out the hope that it would be 
a year-long program ending the ist of 
July. Everybody understood that when 
the new OPA bill should come before 
Congress we would then determine 
whether the program should be ex- 
tended beyond the ist of July. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator believe 
that meat has been produced under the 
expectation that the subsidy would be 
paid until July 1? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There.is no doubt 
about that. The whole program of stim- 
ulation which was inaugurated by the 
subsidy, and the preservation of the 
price to the grower by reason of the sub- 
sidy, though an indirect benefit, has been 
tied in with the whole program of pro- 
duction, subsidy, and the price to the 
consumer. It is all an integrated pro- 
gram. I would not be ablic to say, and 
I would not state that it has resulted 
in any individual contract between the 
Government of the United States and 
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any particular person. It is a program 
which we have inaugurated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
say that the Government is bound in 
no way to continue the subsidy under 
the provisions of this joint resolution. 
What is the choice? The choice is 
simply that if we do not pass the sub- 
sidy legislation Mr. Bowles will have to 
increase the price of meat. That is the 
only difference. The farmer gets the 
same money. The producer gets the 
same money. The packer gets the same 
money. The only thing is that the con- 
sumer would not continue to get quite 
as large a subsidy for quite so long a 
time as he would if the joint resolution 
were passed. So there is no obligation 
of any kind. I am told that the flour 
millers should know what the program 
is to be 60 days in advance. This money 
will run for 60 days, so there is really 
no question in that respect. The flour 
millers might find it difficult to protect 
themselves if this program were cut off 
overnight, but the money already ap- 
propriated with respect to flour will con- 
tinue to be available for flour until May 
1, at any rate for at least a period of 
more than 2 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While there is no 
legal contract which is enforcible be- 
tween the Government and any person 
receiving the subsidy, everyone knows 
that it was contemplated and arranged 
that the subsidy should continue for the 
entire fiscal year. Everyone understood 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. It was pro- 
vided that it should not cost more than 
$190,000,000. If the officials of the Gov- 
ernment have spent that amount of 
money in 10 months, instead of in 12 
months, there can be implied no obliga- 
tion whatever which would make it nec- 
essary to have a deficiency appropria- 
tion for the last 2 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the basis of the 
price of wheat at the time the program 
was inaugurated it would not have cost 
another dollar, but the price of wheat 
has increased. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is an adequate amount 
of money appropriated to continue the 
dairy subsidies until July 1? That is, 
to pay the subsidies on milk and butter 
and other dairy products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand there 
is an amount adequate to pay the sub- 
sidies on dairy products. 

Mr. AIKEN. Until July 1? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Until July 1. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand the $568,- 
000,000 appropriated to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is ample for that 
purpose. No deficiency is requested for 
that item. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I note the intention to 
take care of the flour millers and the 
packers. I noted particularly what the 
Senator from Kentucky said in reply to 
the Senator from Ohio about the Gov- 
ernment making good its word. If it is 
true that the Government should keep 
its word in that regard, I want to know 
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why the farmers of South Dakota and 
Montana did not, in 1943, receive the 
$10 an acre which was promised them 
for seeding flax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot answer that 
question. I do not know why the farm- 
ers did not receive it. But Ido not know 
what that has to do with the pending 
measure. 

Mr. LANGER. It has this to do with 
it, that the farmers were then promised 
$10 an acre in the form of a subsidy 
for planting flax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There may be many 
circumstances connected with that mat- 
ter with which I am not familiar. I do 
not want to give a curbstone answer to 
that question because I do not know 
what the answer is. 

Mr. LANGER. It simply seems as 
though the packers and the flour millers 
are taken care of pretty well by this 
measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a question 
of taking care of the packers and the 
flour millers. This whole program was 
inaugurated, as everyone knows, to pre- 
vent an increase in the cost of food. It 
absorbed an increase that would have 
been necessary if it had not been. pro- 
vided through this subsidy both in the 
case of flour and of meat. 

Mr. LANGER. But the Senator well 
knows that in 1943 the Government 
stated it needed flax. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. WHERRY] 
is familiar with that situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are trying to 
take care of flax in this measure. It 
contains a provision that flax harvested 
up to July 1 shall be included, and a 
million dollars is provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LANGER. That is to provide $5 
an acre for planting flax last year. But 
the Senator well knows that the farmers 
did not receive a dollar for planting flax 
in 1943. The farmers seeded their land 
to flax, but never received the $10 which 
was promised them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will verify that 
statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think ther. are cir- 
cumstances in connection with that 
matter which would be worth going into. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I told the majority 
leader I would not make a speech with 
respect to this program, and I want to 
keep my word. But I wish to ask him 
e question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want the Senator 
from Nebraska to understand that I did 
not exact such a promise from him, be- 
cause I always enjoy hearing him speak, 
even when he is opposed to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader a ques- 
tion about the $125,000,000 which I un- 
derstand is the meat subsidy. There is 
a new item of expense of $15,000,000 in 
the appropriation to pay the increase in 
wages to labor in the packing plants. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is nothing in 
the joint resolution about that. Of the 
$125,000,000 provided for, about $15,000,- 
000 would be used to bridge the gap be- 
tween the effective date of increased 
wages and the effective date of increased 
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prices for meats. The increase in meat 
prices will take care, from that date on, 
of the increase in wages of the workers, 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point 
about which I wished to ask. As |] 
understand, the increase in wages js 
retroactive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is retroactive to 
January 26. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about prices? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Prices must be 
worked out now. They have not been 
increased. I am advised by the OPA 
and the Department of Agriculture that 
3 or 4 weeks will be required to devise 
schedules so as to place the increases on 
an orderly basis. During that period the 
men who are working for the packers wil] 
be receiving increased wages, and the 
packers will receive no increased prices 
during that period. That is the gap to 
which I am referring. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the gap is - 
finally closed, will the increase in prices 
be reflected all the way back? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The increase in 
wages will be reflected in increased 
prices for meat. 

Mr. WHERRY. I can see that from 
now on that will be true; but how is the 
retroactive increase in wages to be re- 
flected in prices? 

Mr. BARKLEY. A great deal of meat 
has been sold since January 26, under 
present existing prices, but the wage in- 
creases go back to that date. There is no 
way to make price ceilings retroactive, 
so as to allow the packers to collect an 
increase on the meat which they have 
already sold, during the period when the 
increased wages took effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I have that 
point clear. I should like to ask the 
distinguished majority leader one fur- 
ther question: Does this subsidy go back 
beyond the packer? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. It is a subsidy 
to the processor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am speaking par- 
ticularly in the interest of those who 
produce and feed cattle. They are still 
subject to the Vinson directive, which 
establishes a ceiling price on grade A 
cattle of not more than $18. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Except in such 
cases—if there be any—in which the 
ceiling has been removed. 

Mr. WHERRY. None of the ceilings 
have been removed. There was no testi- 
mony to that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to make it 
plain that, so far as the producer or cat- 
tle feeder is concerned, this subsidy does 
not reflect a higher price to him, because 
he is limited now by the Vinson price 
directive. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He is not directly af- 
fected; but without the subsidy the 
packer or the processor might have been 
required, in order to live, to reduce the 
price paid to the producer of cattle. 
That was inevitable, with a ceiling on 
the price of meat and a ceiling on the 
price of cattle. Many small packers be- 
came squeezed between the upper and 
nether millstones. Many of them came 
here. I saw many of them, as did the 
Senator from Nebraska. The smaller 
packers had a real case as between the 
price they had to pay for the livestock 
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and the price they received for processed 
meats. But indirectly the subsidy has 
penefited the grower, in that the pur- 
chaser did not have to reduce the price 
below the ceiling in order to make him- 
self whole in the process. 

Mr, WHERRY. The argument ad- 
vanced by the majority leader is that if 
the subsidy is paid to the processor be- 
cause his current costs have been in- 
creased, the processor or the packer will 
not reduce the price of cattle in the open 
market by the amount of his increased 
costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. WHERRY. So therefore the price 
which the processor pays the cattle feeder 
would not be disturbed if the subsidy 
made up the difference in his current 
costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to have the Recorp show that I am in 
total agreement with the majority leader 
as to the theory of the effect of the sub- 
sidy. But it does not reach out to the 
producer as a subsidy, because the proc- 
essor has to have the subsidy to pay cur- 
rent costs. The only chance the cattle 
feeder has for maintaining his price on 
cattle is within the range of the Vinson 
price directive, and under this program 
there is no inducement to the cattle 
feeder to increase the supply of beef. 

All this emphasizes the importance of 
Senate Joint Resolution 118, which is 
now before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The Congress of the 
United States is responsible for the prices 
established by the Price Administrator. 
If we are to keep faith with the provi- 
sions of the original act, the Price Ad- 
ministrator should not be permitted to 
set a price below the traditional percent- 
agewise profit. Certainly when the Price 
Administrator sets the price it should be 
partly figured on current costs. If it is 
not, we shall find more cattle feeders 
going out of business. The price of corn 
is high. About the only way it can be 
obtained is through black-market opera- 
tions. I point that out to the majority 
leader because in the consideration of 
any suggested price relief certainly 
the traditional percentagewise mark-ups 
must be maintained in the light of cur- 
rent costs in order to get production. 
While I appreciate the theory of the 
argument advanced by the distinguished 
majority leader, which is correct, that 
whatever help the packer gets should be 
reflected to some extent in the price on 
the open market, but that does not work 
out in practice. It is my belief that the 
original law itself provides that the Price 
Administrator shall impose a maximum 
ceiling which must permit the parity 
Price or the highest price paid between 
the months of January and September 
1942. Unless we get that relief, regard- 
less of the subsidy to the packer, which 
may or may not be reflected in the price 
to the cattle producer, we are not going 
to have cattle in the feed lots to provide 
meat for the families of America. I hope 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will give the suggested resolution 
consideration. It has been worked out 
with great care to place prices on a level 
Which will permit production above cur- 
rent cost. If we do not get production, 
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we shall not be able to control inflation, 
regardless of what price iegislation we 
place upon the statute books. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No Member of the 
Senate and no one in the United States 
will rejoice more vociferously or enthusi- 
astically than will I when the time comes 
when we can remove all artificial restric- 
tions or stimulations which have been 
necessarily imposed during the war and 
get back to an economy based upon the 
law of supply and demand, which will 
fix prices in the over-all picture of our 
industry and agriculture. But that time 
has not yet come. We expect to go into 
that question within the next month. It 
is now being considered in the House 
committee; and when it comes before us 
for consideration, we shall go into it 
thoroughly. If on the lst of July the 
Congress wishes to put an end to sub- 
sidies, or to refuse to extend the OPA 
another day, that will be the responsi- 
bility of Congress. But this bill is in the 
nature of an additional authorization to 
carry out a program which was contem- 
plated for a year, and not for 10 months. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further observation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his remarks, 
especially those relating to a return to 
the free competitive system, on the basis 
of supply and demand. I agree with him 
in toto. 

But I am speaking about the difficulty 
which is an impediment now. I think 
we all agree that we want maximum pro- 
duction. The question is, How are we to 
get it? Some feel that we should have 
a more flexible price system. I am sim- 
ply bringing to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader—and I know 
that he will give it consideration—the 
point that whether we have controls be- 
yond June or not, success in achieving 
maximum production will depend upon 
the establishment of maximum prices 
which will permit such production based 
on current cost. 

In the pending measure, so far as the 
$15,000,000 is concerned, there is an at- 
tempt to increase the wages of labor 
without increasing prices, except through 
asubsidy. The producer does not receive 
the subsidy except through a reflection in 
the price in the open market, which I 
think is most doubtful. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The increase in wages 
is already an accomplished fact. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not disputing 
that; but it is not taken into considera- 
tion in the prices. If it had been, there 
would be no need for a subsidy now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will be taken into 
consideration. It is being taken into con- 
sideration; and as soon as the machinery 
can be put in operation the increased 
prices of meats will absorb the increased 
labor costs. However, there is a gap 
which needs to be filled. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
should give particular consideration to 
this question, because unless prices are 
established which permit production be- 
tween now and the time about which the 
Senator speaks, when we can remove all 
controls and allow our economy to be 
governed by the law of supply and de- 
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mand, we shall not have production. We 
want an economy of maximum produc- 
tion instead of scarcity; and unless we 
change the price system we shall not have 
cattle in the feed lots. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I 
can assure the Senator that that subject 
will be gone into in detail when we get 
to the point of details, and when we come 
to consider what policy we shall recom- 
mend by way of further legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in line with 
the remarks of the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHerry], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
an article from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
of February 26, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PACKERS ARE TO SHUT DOWN FRIDAY; FED UP WIiH 
HARASSMENT BY OPA 


Seventeen independent meat wholesalers 
supplying 70 percent of the meat to greater 
Cincinnati and northern Kentucky decided at 
a meeting last night to shut down their pack- 
ing plants for an indefinite period at the 
close of business Friday. 

“It is no longer possible for us to continue 
in business under the harassing restrictions 
and complicated regulations imposed by the 
Office of Price Administration,” a spokesman 
for the group declared. “We are going to 
shut down our plants to support the move- 
ment in St. Louis, where 35 plants are closing 
Thursday.” 

Another packer issued the following state- 
ment: 

“We cannot operate without subsidies, and 
we cannot operate with subsidies. The OPA 
gives us subsidies on condition that we abide 
by the regulations. If we do not abide by 
the regulations, it threatens to take away the 
subsidies, plus 6 percent interest from the 
time they were awarded. 

“None of us are honestly able to abide by 
the regulations because none of us under- 
stand them. Nobody on this side of heaven 
understands them. And yet they bring us 
into court if there is a single unintentional 
violation of regulations that no genius could 
come close to understanding.” 

It was pointed out that the Government 
forces the taxpayers of greater Cincinnati 
and northern Kentucky to pay meat sub- 
sidies totaling approximately $15,000,000 a 
year. An almost equal sum, it was said, is 
being paid on a yearly basis by these tax- 
payers for salaries to Government employees 
who have to check and recheck subsidy claims. 

“The OPA regulations should be canceled 
or revised,” a packer said. “This will permit 
these Government men to change to more 
gainful and useful occupations and it will 
permit us to resume our business without 
being tied hand and foot by red tape.” 

The 17 Cincinnati and northern Kentucky 
packers who will shut down their plants are: 

Gus Juengling & Son, Howard Pancero & 
Co., C. Rice Packing Co., Joe Rice Packing Co., 
J. B. Ireton Co., William G. Rehn’s Sons, G. 
Ehrhardt Sons, Inc., Herman Kemper Sons, 
Lester Pancero, Ernest Eckerlin, Henry Meyers 
Sons, Inc., Jacob Schlachter Sons, Inc., Jacob 
Bauer Sons, A. Koch’s Sons, 8. W. Gall Sons, 
William Reinders & Co., and John Hilberg & 
Sons Co. 

These packers said they would do their last 
butchering Friday, killing whatever livestock 
remained on hand at that date. If they go 
through with their original plans, their plants 
will continue to be shut down until the OPA 
revises or cancels its Meat Price Regulation 

574, which governs packers in their initial 
operation—the purchase of live cattle—-and 
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follows through to the final operation of ob- 
tainirg Federal subsidies. 

At present three of the packers involved 
in the shut-down have been cited to court 
by the OPA which seeks to recover subsidies 
it has paid and 6 percent interest in addi- 
tion. All three packers assert that if they 
have been guilty of violating sections of 
MPR-574, these violations have been unin- 
tentional, and due to the fact that they do 
not understand the regulations. 


Mr. TAFT. I wish to read a portion of 
the article. 


Seventeen independent meat wholesalers 
supplying 70 percent of the meat to Greater 
Cincinnati and northern Kentucky decided 
at a meeting last night to shut down their 
packing plants for an indefinite period at the 
close of business Friday. 

“It is no longer possible for us to continue 
in business under the harassing restrictions 
and complicated regulations imposed by the 
Office of Price Administration,” a spokesman 
for the group declared. “We are going to 
shut down our plants to support the move- 
ment in St. Louis, where 35 plants are closing 
Thursday.” 

Another 
statement: 

“We cannot operate without subsidies, 
and we cannot operate with subsidies. The 
OPA gives us subsidies on condition that we 
abide by the regulations. If we do not abide 
by the regulations, it threatens to take away 
the subsidies, plus 6 percent interest from 
the time they were awarded. 

“None of us are honestly able to abide by 
the regulations because none of us under- 
stand them. Nobody on this side of heaven 
understands them. And yet they bring us 
into court if there is a single unintentional 
violation of regulations that no genius could 
come close to understanding.” 

It was pointed out that the Government 
forces the taxpayers of greater Cincinnati 
and northern Kentucky to pay meat subsi- 
dies totaling approximately $15,000,000 a 
year. An almost equal sum, it was said, is 
being paid on a yearly basis by these tax- 
payers for salaries to Government employees 
who have to check and recheck subsidy 
claims. 

“The OPA regulations should be canceled 
or revised,” a packer said. “This will permit 
these Government men to change to more 
gainful and useful occupations, and it will 
permit us to resume our business without 
being tied hand and foot by red tape.” 


That situation is continuing indefi- 
nitely. Iam citing only one example of 
the complete mismanagement of control 
of subsidies, including the meat sub- 
sidy. So far as I am concerned, I shall 
ask for a vote against the committee 
amendment which proposes continuation 
of the meat subsidies at the present rate, 
together with the flour subsidies at the 
present rate. 

I think the sugar subsidy program is so 
complicated that I do not desire to in- 
terfere with it. But so far as the meat 
and flour subsidies are concerned, the 
only possible result of our refusing to 
adopt the proposal as to those subsidies 
will be to force the OPA at an earlier 
date to increase the price somewhat and 
to reduce the subsidies. I think the les- 
son to them that the Congress is dis- 
satisfied with their procedure as to the 
meat subsidy and is dissatisfied with 
their procedure as to other subsidies, is 
going to be a very healthy warning. 
The House refused to adopt the amend- 
ment and I think the Senate should 
reject it. 


packer issued the following 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader, as acting 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, whether he can give us 
an answer on this point: It has been 
stated that approximately from 160 to 
175 pounds of meat are available per 
capita for all persons in the United 
States during the coming year. Appar- 
ently there is an abundance of meat. I 
think we can agree on that statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think the es- 
timate is that, on a per capita basis, there 
will be more meat available to consumers 
in the United States in 1946 than there 
was in 1945. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that is correct. 
If we drop the subsidy program on meat, 
am I correct in the assumption that it 
will require an advance of about 5 cents 
a pound in the price of meat in order to 
give the producer what he is entitled to 
under the present arrangement? In 
other words, would not an increase of 
about 5 cents a pound in the cost of meat 
to the consumers make up for an aban- 
donment of the subsidy program? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The abandonment of 
the subsidy would either increase the cost 
to the consumers by about 5 cents a 
pound or else it would result in a de- 
crease in the price received by the grow- 
ers or producers of meat products. The 
change in price for them probably would 
be less than 5 cents a pound, because the 
5-cents-a-pound figure is based on the 
finished products. But it would either 
result in a 5-cents-a-pound increase in 
the cost to the consumers or in a reduc- 
tion in the price paid to the producers 
of the livestock from which the meat is 
processed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not certain that 
the consumers can stand an increase in 
the price of meat. Iam certain that the 
Government can impose a ceiling on 
meat, just as it does on grain and other 
commodities. The average person does 
not eat a pound of meat a day, so the 
result would not be to increase the cost of 
living for the people of the United States 
more than a maximum of 3 cents a day. 

I think the time is here when the peo- 
ple of the United States are in a better 
position to assume their own board bill 
and the responsibility for paying their 
way, without having recourse to money 
from the Treasury of the United States 
in the form of subsidies. I d« not think 
the result would be disastrous at all if 
an additional amount were not made 
available for the continuance of the sub- 
sidy program after May 1, if the funds 
should be exhausted by that time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The rejection of this 
amendment would not necessarily force 
the OPA to abandon the subsidy pro- 
gram. It would force them to use in 
4 months the mcney they expected to use 
in 2 months. That would mean that the 
subsidy would have to be cut in half, 
and that would mean an increase of 
2% cents a pound in the price paid by 
the consumer, instead of 5 cents. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement in connection 
with the subsidy to flour millers. Of 
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course, we cannot expect them to oper. 
ate at a loss, but we certainly can permit 
an increase in the cost of bread to take 
care of that situation, since the increase 
would not possibly be more than 1 cent 
a day per capita. I think the taxpayer 
would be far better off to assume that 
1-cent-a-day responsibility, rather than 
to assume at least a 2-cents-a-day re. 
sponsibility if the program is handled 
through the Treasury, because about as 
much is spent for administration as for 
the payment of the subsidy itself. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, did 1 
understand the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio to say that he will ask 
for a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I shall ask for a vote on 
the last committee amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. The committee amend- 
ment includes flaxseed. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the first committee 
amendment. I have no objection to it, 
I refer to the last committee amend- 
ment, on the last page. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was, on page 1, in line 6, after “the 
words”, to strike out “‘1945 and 1946 
crop program operations’; and’, and 
insert “(A) 1945 crop program opera- 
tions and (B) 1946 crop program opera- 
tions relating to sugar, vegetables proc- 
essed prior to July 1, 1946, and flaxseed 
harvested prior to July 1, 1946.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “smelter”, to in- 
sert “and (c) allocations for meat and 
flour provided in the act of June 23, 1945 
(59 Stat. 260) are hereby increased by 
$125,000,000 and $25,000,000, respectively: 
Provided, however, That this shall not be 
construed to increase the aggregate 
amount allocated by said act of June 23, 
1945, for subsidy payments and antici- 
pated losses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on this 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
to their names: 


Aiken Hart Myers 
Austin Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Overton 
Ball Hickenlooper Pepper 
Barkley Hill Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Huffman Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland th 
Butler La Follette Stanfill 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper McCarran Taft 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McKellar Tobey 
Donnell McMahon Tunnell 
Downey Magnuson 

Ellender Maybank Walsh 

Fe n Mead Wheeler 
Pulbright Millikin Wherry 
George Mitchell Willis 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Green Morse Young 
Gurney Murdock 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
second committee amendment on page 
2, line 7. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that I am opposed to the 
amendment. I think that a vote against 
subsidies would be a “nay” vote on the 
amendment. A vote for additional 
moneys for subsidies would be a “yea” 
yote on the amendment. 

Mr. . Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is seeking to defeat a 
committee amendment which was 
recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration, in order to enable the comple- 
tion of a subsidy program with respect 
to meat and flour for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946. Otherwise the pro- 
gram will have to come to an end on 
May 1. When it was entered into it was 
understood that the program would 
cover the entire fiscal year. The ques- 
tion of subsidies after July 1 next is not 
involved in the amendment in any way. 
We will deal with that matter when we 
come to consider the proposed legisla- 
tion for the extension of the OPA Act and 
the Stabilization Act. I hope the Sen- 
ate will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. TAPT. The Senator made the 
statement that the program will have 
to cease on May 1 if the amendment is 
not agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, or the 
amount of the subsidy will have to be 
thinned out over a period of 4 months. 

Mr. TAFT. The amount of the sub- 
sidy will have to be thinned out over a 
period of 4 months, or the increase in the 
price which the consumer must pay will 
be a very insignificant one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whatever the 
amount may be, the program will either 
have to stop on May 1, or funds now 
available will have to be thinned out 
over the additional period which would 
be a violation of the program which we 
understood to be in existence at the time 
we planned for the entire fiscal year. I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. WacNEerR]. Not 
knowing how he would vote if present, 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. WacNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Gurrey] is a member of the committee 
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attending the funeral of the late Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. 
Buell Snyder, and is therefore neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 
Lucas}, and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
O’DANIEL] are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana ]Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HatcnH] are detained at im- 
portant committee meetings. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gos- 
SETT] is absent on official business at one 
of the Government departments. 

On this question the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. HatcH] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Taytor], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. } 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPr- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
has a general pair with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILry] has been excused. He is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAn- 
DENBERG] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Aiken Hoey Morse 
Bailey Huffman Murdock 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Bilbo Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 
Briggs Kilgore Pepper 
Capper La Follette Radcliffe 
Carville Langer Shipstead 
Chavez McCarran Stewart 
Cordon McParland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tobey 
Pulbright McMahon Tunnell 
George Magnuson Walsh 
Green Mead Wheeler 
Hayden Millikin Young 
Hill Mitchell 

NAYS—33 
Austin Gerry Robertson 
Ball Gurney Russell 
Brewster Hart Saltonstall 
Bridges Hawkes Smith 
Buck Hickenlooper Stanfill 
Bushfield Knowland Taft 
Butler McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Maybank Tydings 
Donnell Moore 
Ellender Overton Willis 
Ferguson Revercomb Wilson 

NOT VOTING—19 

Andrews Capehart Glass 
Bankhead Connally Gossett 
Brooks Eastland Guffey 
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Hatch Reed White 
Lucas Taylor Wiley 
Murray Vandenberg 
O’Daniel Wagner 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 


*amendments and the third reading of 


the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BROADCASTING OP NONCOMMERCIAL 
CULTURAL OR EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 63) to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, so as to prohibit interference 
with the broadcasting of noncommercial 
cultural or education programs, which 
were to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That title V of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after section 505 thereof the following 
new section: 


“COERCIVE PRACTICES AFFECTING BROADCASTING 


“Sec. 506. (a) It shall be unlawful, by the 
use or express or implied threat of the use 
of force, violence, intimidation, or duress, or 
by the use or express or implied threat of the 
use of other means, to coerce, compel, or con- 
strain or attempt to coerce, compel, or con- 
strain a licensee— 

“(1) to employ or agree to employ, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the broadcasting 
business of such licensee, any person or per- 
sons in excess of the number of employees 
needed by such licensee to perform actual 
services; or 

““(2) to pay or give or agree to pay or give 
any money or other thing of value in lieu 
of giving, or on account of failure to give, 
employment to any person or persons, in con- 
nection with the conduct of the broadcasting 
business of such licensee, in excess of the 
number of employees needed by such licensee 
to perform actual services; or 

“(3) to pay or agree to pay more than once 
for services performed in connection with 
the conduct of the broadcasting business of 
such licensee; or 

(4) to pay or give or agree to pay or give 
any money or other thing of value for serv- 
ices, in connection with the conduct of the 
broadcasting business of such licensee, which 
are not to be performed; or 

“(5) to refrain, or agree to refrain, from 
broadcasting or from permitting the broad- 
casting of a noncommercial educational or 
cultural program in connection with which 
the participants receive no money or other 
thing of value for their services, other than 
their actual expenses, and such licensee 
neither pays nor gives any money or other 
thing of value for the privilege of broad- 
casting such program nor receives any money 
or other thing of value on account of the 
broadcasting of such program; or 

“(6) to refrain, or agree to refrain, from 
broadcasting or permitting the broadcasting 
of any radio communication originating out- 
side the United States. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful, by the use or 
express or implied threat of the use of force, 
violence, intimidation or duress, or by the 
use or express or implied threat of the use of 
other means, to coerce, compel or constrain 
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or attempt to coerce, compel or constrain @ 
licensee or any other person— 

“(1) to pay or agree to pay tribute for the 
privilege of, or on account of, producing, 
preparing, manufacturing, selling, buying, 
renting, operating, using, or maintaining 
recordings, transcriptions, or mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical reproductions, or any 
other articles, equipment, machines, or ma- 
terials, used or intended to be used in broad- 
casting or in the production, preparation, 
performance, or presentation of a program 
or programs for broadcasting; or 

“*(2) to accede to or impose any restriction 
upon such prodaction, preparation, manu- 
facture, sale, purchase, rental, operation, use, 
or maintenance, if such restriction is for the 
purpose of preventing or limiting the use of 
such articles, equipment, machines, or ma- 
terials in broadcasting or in the production, 
preparation, performance, or presentation of 
a@ program or programs for broadcasting; or 

“(3) to pay or agree to pay tribute on ac- 
count of the broadcasting, by means of re- 
cordings or transcriptions, of a program pre- 
viously broadcast, payment having been 
made, or agreed to be made, for the services 
actually rendered in the performance of such 
program. 

“(c) The provisions of subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section shall not be held to make 
unlawful the enforcement or attempted en- 
forcement, by means lawfully employed, of 
any contract right or legal obligation. 

“(d) Whoever willfully violates any provi- 
sion of subsection (a) or (b) of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year or 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 

“(e) As used in this section the term 
‘licensee’ includes the owner or owners, and 
the person or persons having control or man- 
agement, of the radio station in respect of 
which a station license was granted;” and 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend title V of the Communications Act of 
1934 so as to prohibit certain coercive prac- 
tices affecting radio broadcasting.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask for a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the twc Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JoHNSON 
of Colorado, Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. Myers, 
Mr. WHITE, and Mr. AvusTIN conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


WILLIE H. JOHNSON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1129) for the relief of Willie H. John- 
son, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “$600” and insert “$359.” 

Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COVERAGE OF CERTAIN DRUGS UNDER 
FEDERAL NARCOTIC LAWS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2348) to provide for the coverage of certain 
drugs under the Federal narcotic laws, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate; and 
agree to the same. 

WaALter F. GEORGE, 

D. I. WALSH, 

Jos. BaILer, 

Rost. M. La FOuLuerte, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Roy O. Woogrvurr, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1946 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5458) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, ane for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that 
it be read for amendment, and that the 
come amendments be first consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the amendments of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Legislative,” on page 2, after 
line 1, to insert: 

SENATE 

For an additional amount for clerical as- 
sistance to Senators (including chairmen of 
standing committees) at the rate of $2,400 


per annum, effective March 1, 1946, fiscal 
year 1946, %76,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 6, to insert: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended by the act of 
August 29, 1916, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate is hereby authorized during the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress to employ, whenever 
necessary, the services of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets 
at the prevailing rates provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “House of Revresentatives,” on 
page 2, after line 15, to insert: 

For payment to the widow of J. Buell Sny- 


der, late a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment—Civilian Production Administra- 
tion,” on page 3, line 9, after the numer- 
als “1946”, to strike out “$1,500,060” and 
insert “$'750,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to be heard in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. I desire.to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the amount of money carried in the bill 
as it passed the House is the amount 
contained in the Budget estimate, and 
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that it was adopted by the House on a 
unanimous report from its Committee on 
Appropriations, and that the leadership 
on both sides in the House supported it, 
I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp the statement by Mr. CANNON of Mis- 
souri, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who said this 
appropriation— 
deals with the disposition of every commod.- 
ity, and especially, at this time, 
items, lumber, steel, and building materials, 
of which the whole country is so desperately 
in need. It has already relaxed many of its 
restrictions, but due to the change in the 
economic situation and delay in the recon- 
version program, it is necessary now to con- 
tinue many of its activities and resume some 
of those discontinued to insure an adequate 
supply of materials and facilitate their dis- 
tribution. 


Then Mr. Taser, the Republican leader 
on the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, said: 

This bill does not call for an enormous 
sum of money. The total involved is some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. One 
of the major items is the Office of Civilian 
Production. I can see where a very con- 
siderable additional activity temporarily and 
for a few months after the severe strike sit- 
uation that the country is facing, will be 
placed upon that Administration, because 
there probably will have to be for a little 
while allocations of some of the critica] ma- 
terials. We probably could not break away 
from that immediately. 


The committe report, which is unani- 
mous, points out that it has become nec- 
essary to retain an effective operating 
organization in addition to activities con- 
cerned in orderly liquidation. That is 
due to the strike situation, to the fact 
that unemployment was not so great as 
had been expected, and therefore there 
is a shortage of labor. As pointed out 
in the report there were 23,000 employees 
in the Office of War Production when 
the war with Germany came to an end. 
After that the number was reduced. 
When VJ-day came the number was 
down to 11,000. Mr. Small, who is head 
of the organization, appeared before our 
committee last fall and said they were 
continuing to reduce the number of em- 
loyees; that by the first of the year they 
would have cut down the number to 
2,500; that by this time they would have 
cut down the number to 2,300, and by the 
lst of April, if they were given no more 
money, the number would be reduced to 
400, and the 400 would wind up the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration. 

The coal strike was then in progress, 
and Mr. Small stated at that time that if 
there was a continuance of labor dis- 
turbances which interfered with produc- 
tion it would be necessary to channel 
material, He agrees with everyone that 
production is the essence of this situa- 
tion. He said that if ample production 
could be obtained it would not be neces- 
sary to channel material. In the ab- 
sence of ample production, caused by 
strikes, by the unavailability of labor, or 
whatever it may be, it is necessary for 4 
time to continue to channel materials, 
particularly in the building industry. 
For that reason we are confronted with - 
this question: Do we, out of a total of 
23,000, want to keep on the pay roll from 
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April to the 30th of June 2,300 experts 
who know how to channel these mate- 
rials? It takes this much money to do 
it. The House has appropriated it. I 
think the Senate should appropriate it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much that my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Arizona, whom 
I admire and esteem most extravagantly, 
should take the position that this appro- 
priation ought to be increased. The 
question is perfectly simple. The matter 
of housing has recently been placed in 
the hands of a housing administrator, 
Mr. Wyatt, who, from what I hear of him 
and from what I have seen of him, seems 
to be a very excellent man. The Admin- 
istration of which Mr. Small is the 
is the old War Production Board. 
fall the War Production Board, like 
the war agencies, was asked to make 
thorough examination and cut down i 
appropriations, have them rescinded and 
the money placed back in the Treasury. 
Mr. Small did that, 
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to the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. It is remarkable that that should 
have occurred at the time it did occur, to 
say the least. Why should the name be 
changed? If the agency was doing good 
work in wartime, it could continue to do 
good work in peacetime if it were neces- 
sary to retain it. It was not necessary 
to change the name. That in itself is 
somewhat peculiar. 

But that is not the real trouble, Mr. 
President. The real trouble is that they 
are now undertaking to justify a larger 
appropriation by saying that they are 
going to use the money to help the hous- 
ing situation. Unless the whole system 
of government has been changed from 
what it was during the 35 years I have 
been connected with it, we all know that 
the Housing Administration will not get 
started before about the ist of July. If 
it is able to start by that time, it will be 
doing well. It will do something, but it 
will not become very vigorous or active 
before the 1st of July. In the meantime 
one and a half million dollars will be 
spent by the other agency, which is not 
a housing agency, but which seems very 
kindly disposed toward the new Housing 
Administration and is willing to keep 
many of its old employees on the pay roll 
of the new agency under the excuse, as 
it seems to me, and as I think anyone 
may infer from the testimony, that this 
money will be spent for the benefit of the 
Housing Administration, which, Mr. 
President, has not really yet been set up. 

Mr. President, it seems to me for the 
Congress to appropriate money under 
such circumstances is not justifiable, and 
I am opposed to that kind of legislation. 
Perhaps 1 may be wrong. It may be that 
the Senator from Arizona is right. Per- 
haps Mr. Small will allocate this money 
in such a way that it will do the Housing 
Administration some good. I do not 
know. It will certainly provide salaries 
for members of the old War Production 
Board until July 1, and it seems to me to 
be unnecessary even to allow half the 
amount for that purpose. I think it 
Would be better if they had not made a 
request for money. Now that the war is 
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over, we will have to end many of the war 
agencies at some time. 

Mr. President, keep in mind that this 
agency is really the War Production 
Board. The War Production Board 
should have been one of the first agencies 
to go out of existence. Instead of that 
they made request for appropriation last 
fall. They reduced the number of em- 
ployees very considerably, and that was 
entirely proper; but I think the War Pro- 
duction Board should pass entirely out 
of the picture by July 1, next. I think 
it would be regrettable that that should 
not happen; but surely the Senate ought 
not to appropriate more than the com- 
mittee recommended. This subject was 
very thoroughly examined into by the 
committee. There was a very great dif- 
ference of opinion. The matter was very 
carefully considered and voted on, not 
once, but several times, as I remember, 
in one way or another. For that reason 
it seems to me that the recommendation 
of the committee is about the best we 
can do in the matter. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr.CORDON. I inquire of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee whether 
it is his understanding that the Hous- 
ing Authority at the present time has the 
legal authority to allocate lumber and 
other building material, as has the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, successor 
to the War Production Board? That 
seems to be the field in which the 
Civilian Production Administration in- 
tends to work. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had a great deal 
of evidence on the question. As I under- 
stand, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has assumed to take that duty on 
itself for the Housing Authority, and I do 
not believe that that ought to be done. 
I do not believe that we should establish 
one organization to do certain work, and 
then let another organization come along 
and say, “We will take over a part of your 
duties. Let Congress appropriate so 
much money for us, so that we may keep 
our employees on the rolls, and we will do 
all we can for housing.” That is what 
this amounts to, and frankly I am very 
much opposed to it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
one of those who believe in reducing ap- 
propriations. However, in connection 
with this particular item I believe that 
we should do one of two things. We 
should either appropriate sufficient to let 
the skeleton administration function, or 
we should eliminate it entirely. As I 
understand, the chief duty now devolv- 
ing upon the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, which by executive order suc- 
ceeds the War Production Board and 
has the same authority, is to require the 
allocation of building materials to home 
building purposes rather than to other 


purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Does the Senator say 
that it is his understanding of the law 
that the War Production Board, as 
changed by Executive order, has the 
authority to say how much shall go into 


Mr. President, will 
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civilian construction? Does it have con- 
trol over the allotment of materials 
which enter into civilian construction? 

Mr. CORDON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the 
Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can state positively 
that no other agency of Government ex- 
cept the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has authority of law to allocate 
building materials, to channel ma- 
chinery, and to do the other things neces- 
sary to break the bottlenecks of business. 
No other agency has such authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator re- 
fer to the law? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor this question: Can he read to me any 
law which shows that any other agency 
has the authority? Neither of us has any 
law books before him, but I know what I 
am talking about. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my judgment no 
organization has such authority. The 
War Production Board has not been 
changed since the war closed. I do not 
think it has authority over civilian pro- 
duction of housing. I do not think there 
is any other agency which has such 
authority. I do hot know of any author- 
ity, under perfectly well-known rules of 
constitutional law—and I still think we 
have a Constitution, although sometimes 
I am in doubt—which would justify or 
authorize an appropriation of this kind. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee what his idea is of the 
duty of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, as it is now constituted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Since the War Pro- 
duction Board has changed its name, 
and perhaps done other things, I do not 
know, and I do not believe anyone else 
knows, what its authority is in time of 
peace. It was not established as a 
peacetime organization. As we all 
know, it was established as a wartime 
organization. I do not believe that 
merely because its name has been 
changed it has any authority whatsoever 
over peacetime hou ing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot cite the 
law, but it seems to me that under the 
War Powers Act the President, by Execu- 
tive order, has given such power to the 
War Production 3oard. 

Mr. CORDON. The War Production 
Board exercised that power trroughout 
the war. It was the establishment of 
priorities by that Board which made it 
possible for war production to be con- 
ducted in an orderly manner, and to 
reach the heights which it reached 
during the war. 

The War Production Board, as such, 
was substantially cut of business shortly 
after VJ-day. The Pvesident, by Execu- 
tive proclamation, continued the author- 
ity of the Board under the name of 
“Civilian Production Administration.” 
Personally, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mr, Small’s testimony; 
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but, as I understand the present situ- 
ation, the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration is now functioning almost en- 
tirely in the field of allocation of build- 
ing materials of various kinds, in the 
attempt to expedite the housing program 
in the United States. Very frankly, I 
am gravely doubtful as to whether it will 
succeed in that field. 

I submit that we should do one of two 
thins;s. We should either give the 
agency sufficient money to enable it to 
do the job, if it can be done, or else cut 
the appropriation off entirely. 

At the present time the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration requires, under 
its order, that all lumber sales be made 
for housing purposes, up to a certain 
major percentage of the lumber avail- 
able at retail yards. It. also requires cer- 
tain set-asides at the production end of 
the lumber business. Sawmills are re- 
quired at the present time to cut 40 per- 
cent of their cut in housing lumber. 
Again, I say frankly that I believe that 
order was ill-advised. I believe it will 
have to be changed. But the fact re- 
mains. that this is the agency, and the 
only agency, so far as I know, which 
can change it. It is the agency which 
promulgated the order and the agency 
which has the authority to do it. It 
seems to me that the least we can do, 
if we are to maintain the agenc: in ex- 
istence at all, is to give it sufficient per- 
sonnel to do the last-remaining part of 
its job in time of peace. I believe that 
it will require the amount allowed, 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I ypield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand the 
Senator, he has the facts the same as I 
have them. During the war the War 
Production Board was created and func- 
tioned. The War Production Board was 
not created by act of Congress. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The President created 
the War Production Board after several 
other agencies had tried to do the job; 
and that agency, under that name, allo- 
cated materials so as to facilitate the 
winning of the war. It allocated mate- 
rials to the places where they were 
needed in order to win the war. 

Then, by the same authority by which 
the President created the War Produc- 
tion Board, the war being over and the 
President being anxious that civilian 
production be resumed, by Executive or- 
der he changed the name from War Pro- 
duction Board to Civilian Production 
Administration. 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I believe I am correct 
in stating that recently the President 
issued an Executive order with respect to 
the channeling of materials into housing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Through this agency? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Justa moment. Iam 
asking my friend from Oregon a ques- 
tion. 

I understood Mr. Wyatt to say the 
other day in an address which he de- 
livered that two things were to be done. 
One was to put into effect immediately 
an Executive order of the President 
which would assist in channeling ma- 
terials toward housing. The other was 
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the enactment of legislation authorizing 
certain appropriations to stimulate pro- 
duction. 

Mr. CORDON. 
sidies. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I have not seen 
the text of the order, but if I correctly 
understood Mr. Wyatt, the order had 
already been issued that day—this was 
2 or 3 days ago—whereby the President 
directed that materials available in the 
United States which are now uncon- 
trolled should again be placed under 
control and channeled into housing. Is 
that the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. CORDON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that be the case, 
what other agency of Government can 
do the channeling except this agency? 

Mr. CORDON. There is no other 
agency in existence, to my knowledge, 
in the Government establishment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Furthermore, when 
Mr. Wyatt was making this address I 
specifically asked him, “Do you have au- 
thority, or do you expect to have au- 
thority, to channel materials into hous- 
ing?” He said, “No; I have no such 
authority, and I do not expect to have 
it. It would be utterly impossible for 
me to try to set up a new organization 
to do something which the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration is perfectly 
capable of doing, and has had experience 
in doing over these many months.” 

Does the Senator understand that to 
be the situation? 

Mr. CORDON. I am in accord with 
the Senator from Arizona in my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Those are the facts, 
as I understand them to be. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Vermont will pardon 
me, let me say that if there are any such 
facts I shall be delighted to have the 
Senator read the Executive order re- 
ferred to and any other Executive order 
which provides for having the Civilian 
Production Administration take over 
housing or channel materials for hous- 
ing, as the Senator calls it, or do any- 
thing else along those lines. The truth 
of the matter is that no law provides for 
that being done. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives and some members of the Sen- 
ate committee wish to appropriate 
$1,500,000 to this defunct organization 
which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvDeENn] just said has done away with 
about nine-tenths of its employees, I be- 
lieve, although it wishes, and is very 
anxious, to keep the rest of them, and 
believes it is the proper organization for 
this purpose. . 

Mr. President, something more than 
belief is required in order to establish an 
organization. In time of war it can be 
done by the President, under authority 
given by the Congress. In view of mod- 
ern tendencies, it is remarkable that 


In the nature of sub- 


‘some persons still think—and I am one 


of those old-fashioned persons—that we 
have a Constitution and laws.and that 
it is the duty of Congress to uphold the 
Constitution and to pass the laws in ac- 
cordance withit. Of course, I know Iam 
old-fashioned, perhaps even superan- 
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nuated. But I still believe in the Constj- 
tution which all of us swore to protect 
and defend. To my mind, it is unthink-. 
able and unbelievable that the Congress 
should make this appropriation merely 
because some man who has not yet been 
appointed to office or whose nomination 
has not yet been confirmed or who has 
not yet been sworn in to serve in an office 
thinks this organization might help, and 
that the Congress should appropriate 
$1,500,000 for it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, let me 
inquire of the Senetor from Tennessee 
what justification is there for making a 
$750,000 appropriation, in view of the 
Senator’s constitutional position. If the 
Civilian Production Administration has 
no lega! standing, then by what right 
may the Congress appropriate $750,000, 
rather than $1,500,000? I cannot follow 
that line of thought. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just as much 
opposed to the $750,000 appropriation as 
I am to the $1,500,000 appropriation. 
But the committee out-voted me. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
have before me a complete copy of the 
order creating the Civilian Production 
Administration, but there is enough of 
it here, I think, to settle the question 
whether there is authority for this or- 
ganization to allocate the products of 
the United States. At page 533 of the 
most recently published Congressional 
Directory, the following appears: 

The Civilian Production Administration 
was established within the Office for Emer- 
gency Management by Executive Order 9638 
of October 4, 1945. The same order ter- 
minated the War Production Board, effec- 
tive at the close of business November 3, 
1945, and transferred its functions and pow- 
ers to the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. The order provided that the func- 
tions and powers transferred shall “be uti- 
lized to further a swift and orderly transi- 
tion from wartime production to a maki- 
mum’’— 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator pardon me for a moment? 
The Senator left out two or three words, 
although I know it was unintentional. 

It should read: 

The functions and powers transferred by 
this order shall, to the extent authorized 
by law— 

And so forth. Does the Senator con- 
tend that there is a law providing for 
this? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, I do. Of course 
there is a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the law 
which authorizes the appropriation of 
this money for the use of the Civilian 
Production Administration for the pur- 
pose of public housing? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The law to which I re- 
fer, which is the foundation of the 
Executive order, is the First Emergency 
War Powers Act. I am not familiar 
with the language of the recent statute 
passed by the Congress enabling the 
President to terminate functions, trans- 
fer agencies, and so forth, but I am con- 
fident that that authority justifies this 
particular transfer. 
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Now I should like to continue, and I 
am not misquoting the order. All I am 
doing is reading what is contained in 
the Congressional Directory. I started 
the quotation definitely at the verb. I 
shall start the sentence again. The first 
part of it is not a quotation: 

The order provided that the functions 
and powers transferred shall “be utilized to 
further a swift and orderly transition from 
wartime production to a maximum peace- 
time production in industry free from war- 
time Government controls, with due regard 
for the stability of prices and costs.” 


That is all that appears in the Con- 
eressional Directory, but that seems to 
me sufficient to determine the question 
whether this authority was transferred 
to that agency. That does not indicate 
at all which way I intend to vote on this 
question, but I am satisfied that the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration has as 
one of its functions the matter of mak- 
ing such allocation of the products of 
our fields, forests, and factories as will 
expedite and attain the maximum degree 
of orderly and swift transition from war- 
time to peacetime production. 

Mr. McKELLAR. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. _I ask uhe Senator to 
pardon me for one moment. First I de- 
sire to express My appreciation to the 
Senator from Vermont for his contri- 
bution. 

Now I am pleased to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of 
course, I did not intend to say that the 
Senator from Vermont had misread the 
language in any manner, shape, or form 
at all. I know the Senator. from -Ver- 
mont too well to think that he would do 
that. But I happened to have a copy of 
the Executive order in my hand. It 
reads in this way: 

3. The functions and powers transferred 
by this order shall, to the extent authorized 
by law— 

We still think of a law, I believe, as an 
order or authority or statute passed by 
= Congress and signed by the Presi- 

ent— 
be utilized to further a swift and orderly 
transition from wartime production to a 
maximum peacetime production in industry 
free from wartime governmental controls— 


Mr. President, if there ever was gov- 
ernmental authority over the products 
in question it exists right now. This or- 
der seems to refer to something else— 


with due regard for the stability of prices 
and costs. 


Iam not sure whether that refers to 
the question we have in mind. At any 
rate, regardless of whether the order 
refers to it, the administration headed 
by Mr. Small—the so-called Civilian 
Production Administration—went before 
the House committee and persuaded it 
to recommend an appropriation of 
$1,500,000, and the House of Representa- 
tives voted that appropriation—for 
what? Mr. Small and the witnesses 
with him said the House did it for the 
purpose of expediting the handling of 
housing, for which Mr. Wyatt is the 
administrator. When Mr. Wyatt was 
asked about it—and this is my recollec- 
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tion of what he said, as stated in the 
newspapers; I do not think he said it in 
the committee—his position was that he 
wanted any sort of help, and, of course, 
if the Congress gave $1,500,000 to a war- 
time control agency, such as the War 
Production Board, to enable it to keep 
a number of employees in office and to 
make it possible to pay salaries to them, 
that was all right with him. 

Mr. President, I do not think :t is right, 
and I hope the Senate will vote it down. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, again I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
his contribution. 

In closing, let me say that the Civilian 
Production Administration has the same 
legal standing that the War Production 
Board had, due to the fact that, regard- 
less of declarations to the contrary, we 
are still in the war period. Let me say 
that I have grave doubts as to whether 
the President will be able to get the hous- 
ing job done by following the plan he 
has enunciated. However, that is the 
plan. Orders channeling materials re- 
quired for housing and giving priorities 


_ for the use of lumber for other purposes 


have been issued. The only agency 
which now.is in a position to require per- 
formance is the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. If we are going to operate 
in the housing field at all, that agency 
should have an opportunity to function. 
Otherwise I feel that we should eliminate 
the appropriation entirely and thereby 
do away completely with the agency. In 
view of the fact that the remainder of 
the program is on its way, I prefer to see 
a fair opportunity given for the achieve- 
ment of success in that field, and I hope 
that the committee amendment will be 
rejected and that the amount will be left 
at $1,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, on page 3, line 9, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert “$'750,- 
000.” (Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the .bsence of a quorum. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let us first have a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hawkes Overton 
Ball Hayden Pepper 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Barkley Hill Reed 

Bilbo Hoey Revercomb 
Brewster Huffman Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Smith 
Butler La Follette Stanfill 
Byrd Langer Stewart 
Capper McCarran Taft 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McKellar Tobey 
Donnell McMahon Tunnell 
Downey Magnuson Tydings 
Ellender Maybank Vandenberg 
Ferguson Mead Walsh 
Pulbright Millikin Wheeler 
George Mitchell Wherry 
Gerry Moore Willis 
Gossett Morse Wilson 
Green Murdock Young 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 3, line 9. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to add a word or two in support 
of the position which has been taken by 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

The decision in the committee to re- 
duce the appropriation from $1,500,000 
to $750,000 was made by a vote of 11 to 
9. In other words, there was a substan- 
tial minority in the committee who be- 
lieved that the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration should not be deprived of 
the amount which the House had. al- 
lowed. I do not recall whether or not 
the Senator from Arizona pointed it out, 
but—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
may say that the Senator is correct in 
the figures which he has given. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. The Bureau 
of the Budget sent a recommendation 
to the Congress, as I recall, for $1,700,- 
000, or $1,750,000. The House commit- 
tee reduced the Budget Bureau’s rec- 
ommendation to $1,500,000. 

It seems to me that the issue before 
the Senate is a perfectly simple one. By 
practically unanimous action Congress 
recently continued the Second War 
Powers Act until the 30th of June 1946, 
in the belief it was absolutely essential, 
in the interest of reconversion, that au- 
thority such as that which is exercised 
by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion should be preserved until at least 
the 30th of June. There was a substan- 
tial opinion in the Senate and in the 
House that those powers should have 
been extended for a year. But, by a nar- 
row margin of one majority the Senate 
decided against a year’s extension and 
granted only a 6-month extension. 

Mr. President, the point I make, how- 
ever, is this: The extension was legisila- 
tively granted for 6 months, that is to 
say, until the 30th of June. In its legis- 
lative capacity Congress said in effect, 
“‘We need to exercise these controls until 
at least the 30th of June.” The appro- 
priation, which was recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget and passed 
by the House, was an appropriation to 
implement that legislative decision. 
How important it is that we should exer- 
cise control is illustrated by the crisis 
existing in connection with housing, and 
in connection with the shortage of 
lumber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After VE-day and 
after VJ-day the President asked the 
various departments to make calcula- 
tions and ascertain how much they 
would need to perform the work assigned 
to them on a peacetime basis, because 
we did not expect any more war between 
then and, at least, next July. Those de- 
partments were asked to make their esti- 
mates and send in their recommenda- 
tions. 

This organization made that exami- 
nation and reported to the President of 
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the United States that it needed so many 
employees, and that it would need so 
much money. The remainder of the 
appropriation was rescinded by a bill 
which was signed only a few days ago. 
Congress passed that bill. So Congress 
has acted upon the report of this organ- 
ization. Later the housing situation be- 
came acute, with the result that the or- 
ganization of the old WPB, now the 
Civilian Production Administration, re- 
examined its report, and concluded to 
request the money necessary to help the 
new Housing Administrator to carry out 
his work. I do not mean that the CPA 
has been authorized by anybody to do 
the Housing Director’s work, but the 
Housing Director says, in a published 
interview, I believe, that it would be all 
right with him. I do not know what else 
he could have said under the circum- 
stances. Certainly it is the desire of 
a portion of our committee to reappro- 
priate some money in order that that 
might be done. That is the whole 
question. 

In my judgment, we cannot pay too 
much attention to the CPA, for the rea- 
son that it has already operated in this 
matter twice. It certainly made a mis- 
take the first time, according to its own 
admission, and I think it made a worse 
mistake the second time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator does an injustice to 
the Civilian Production Administration 
when he says it made a mistake. If a 
mistake was made, it was the mistake of 
repealing too soon controls which our 
civilian economy did not admit of being 
released. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to quote again 
from Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the 
House committee. He said: 

Due to the change in the economic situa- 
tion and the delay in the reconversion pro- 
gram, it is necessary now to continue many 
of its activities— 


That is, the activities of this agency— 
to insure an adequate supply of materials 
and facilitate their distribution. So, out of 
the $10,000,000 we took away from them un- 
der the assumption that their activities could 
shortly be dispensed with, we here provide 
for the return of $1,500,000. I think no one 
will question the importance of continuing 
these essential activities until war conditions 
are more fully alleviated and the reconver- 
sion program is further advanced. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. That is precisely what the situa- 
tion is as it has appeared to me from the 
evidence before the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the evidence before the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The fact is that the wartime controls 
were released with such speed and to 
such an extent that many small busi- 
nesses in the country are unable, without 
the assistance of CPA, to obtain the sup- 
plies which they need to continue in 
business. It is a protection of little busi- 
ness in this country to grant this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose we are all 
familiar with the shortage in lumber—a 
commodity which is very essential in 
connection with the housing program 
which we are seeking to inaugurate. 
There is not only a shortage of lumber 
but of many other commodities. 

I happened to have called to my atten- 
tion very recently a situation existing 
with reference to the supply of a certain 
cloth out of which men’s suits are made. 
There was a supply on hand in the whole 
country of 5,000,000 yards. There were 
requests for 20,000,000 yards. Obviously, 
unless there were some control of the 
distribution of the 5,000,000 yards among 
all those who wanted 20,000,000 yards, 
the large concerns which were able to 
rush in and buy, and even probably bid 
up prices, would have gotten all of the 
5,000,000 yards, whereas the Civilian 
Production Administration allocated that 
yardage among manufacturers of men’s 
clothing in the United States, so that the 
small manufacturer in the small town 
got his proportionate share of the goods, 
and was able to proceed to make clothes 
for men. Would the reduction in this 
appropriation cripple that sort of an 
operation on the part of the Civilian 
Production Administration? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It most certainly 
would because it would make it impos- 
sible for the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration to maintain the personnel 
necessary to make these allocations 
effective. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There may be many 
other commodities which are in the same 
situation, but I happen to know about 
this one because a plant which operates 
in my old congressional district, and 
within 25 miles of my home, is the one 
which was making application for some 
of these goods, and it was necessary that 
the Civilian Production Administration 
take charge of the allocation of the 
goods; otherwise that little plant prob- 
ably would have been denied any at all, 
and it might have been compelled to 
close its doors, and for the time being 
stop the manufacture of the suits it was 
producing. 

If the personnel for which the appro- 
priation is asked is needed for a thing 
of that sort, and in many other lines of 
business which it is easy for us to imag- 
ine, it seems to me that in the interest 
of the small manufacturer, the small 
businessman, and in the interest of fair 
distribution of whatever is available 
among those who demand it, we should 
not cripple the staffing of this agency, 
which probably has found that we 
lifted some of the controls a little bit too 
soon, and some of them have to be rein- 
stated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My recollection is, 
I will say to the Senator, that evidence 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the extension of the 
War Powers Act show that out of some 
4,000-plus orders and controls which 
were in effect on VJ-day in various agen- 
cies, less than 300 remain outstanding. 
In other words, the Civilian Production 
Administration has demonstrated by its 
action its desire to remove the controls 
as rapidly as possible, and, as has been 
pointed out by the reports of the chair- 
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man of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, just read by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona, $10,000 .- 
000 was surrendered by CPA of an appro- 
priation that was available to it, and 
here we are restoring to it only a million 
and a half of the ten million which was 
taken away, because since that action it 
has become clear that we must maintain 
this agency in partial activity. 

.Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, we 
were all in a hurry to lift the controls: 
we were impatient to get rid of them, 
and the chances are, as we look back 
now, that we realize that we were so 
anxious to do it that we went too far, 
and now have to back up a little. That 
is probably what has happened with re- 
spect to CPA. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My position is 
simply that we should not, by withdraw- 
ing $750,000 of this appropriation, risk 
the crippling of this agency in the per- 
formance of an essential work in the 
interest of our economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 3, line 9. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
a vote “yea” is a vote for $750,000, and 
a vote “nay” is a vote for a million and 
a half. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, we 
all talk about economy; we return to our 
homes and talk to our constituents and 
say we are in favor of economy, that too 
much money is being spent, that the 
budget should be balanced, that some- 
thing should be done and that we are 
going back to Congress and do it, but 
when we are confronted face to face 
with an issue of economy we generally 
vote against economy and in favor of 
the continuance of a spending program. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I find it very difficult to 
bring about a reduction in the appropri- 
ations for any agency. The only wit- 
nesses who appear before us represent 
the department or agency concerned. 
We hear their statements and we un- 
dertake to analyze them as best we can. 
Their statements, however, are ex parte 
statements and they are altogether in 
favor of a continuance of a spending 
program in behalf of the particular 
agency or department. We listen to 
what representatives of the agencies 
have to say and we find out, so far as 
the testimony before us goes, that it will 
be not only almost ruinous to the agency 
but will be very detrimental to the Gov- 
ernment and its functioning if we should 
reduce an appropriation. They say they 
need all the employees they now have, 
and they need more besides, and they 
must spend money for this and they must 
spend money for that. 

This particular agency, the Civilian 
Production Administration, came before 
us when we had under consideration the 
rescission bill, and they submited, I sup- 
pose under the direction of the Bureau 
of the Budget and the President, a pro- 
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gram of restricted spending, a program 
of economy. We had gotten away from 
the War Production Board and all the 
activities in which that Board was en- 
gaged, and continued in a very limited 
way some of its activities under the name 
of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, So the rescission was made. That 
pill has just become law. But no sooner 
did it become law than representatives 
of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion came knocking at our door and said, 
No; that is all wrong. We cannot enter 
on any program of economy as contem- 
plated. We need $1,500,000 more.” 
Their statement was that. they could not 
undertake further to reduce their per- 
sonnel. They are still to keep every em- 
ployee they have on their pay roll until 
the end of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that is 
right, and when we analyze the situa- 
tion it will be found that it is not right. 
The Civilian Production Administration 
can perform its limited functions, which 
have to do with the funneling of mate- 
rial, with the personnel they now have 
under the existing appropriation. It is 
not necessary to proceed to pour $1,500,- 
000 or $1,750,000 more into it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I took the position in the 
committee that the agency should not 
have any further appropriation, and I 
think I was right. I think it can func- 
tion under the present appropriation, 
under the money left to it after the re- 
scission knife was applied to that item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yi-_!d. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator will re- 
call that Mr. Small testified, and in an- 
swer to a question I asked him as to 
whether they could get along with a 
smal! amount, he said: 

What is the use. We will be coming back 
to you immediately for more. 


The Senator recalls that statement 
very well, does he not? 

Mr. OVERTON. He said that even if 
he were given the total appropriation he 
would be coming back for more. We 
shall not get rid of this agency so long 
as We supply it with the funds to keep up 
a personnel and maintain it in opera- 
ion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will read Mr. Small’s state- 
ment which appears on page 32 of the 
hearings. The Senator remembers he 
was asking for $1,700,000, and not for the 
$1,500,000 appropriated by the House. 
He said: 

In the event this additional $1,700,000 is 
not approved, it will be necessary to termi- 
nate all employees, except approximately 400, 
to be effective April 15, 1946, in order that 
payment may be made of accrued annual 


leave and other liquidation costs during the 
current fiscal year. 


T call the attention of the Senator to 
that testimony by Mr. Small because the 
Whole question is sewed up in that one 
Statement. What they are going to do 
if we do not grant this appropriation 
they ask is to cut down the number of 
the employees of the Government, The 
War Production Board had already cut 
off a great many of its employees and 
certified that fact to the Congress and to 
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the President. Yet Mr. Small bobs up 
serenely when he comes to the point 
where he must cut off the employees be- 
cause of the lack of money, and says 
“We will have to have more money or we 
will have to cut down the number of em- 
ployees.” That is the whole question. If 
the Senate of the United States feels that 
all our wartime employees should be re- 
tained this is the way to do it. The way 
the various departments and agencies of 
the Government have undertaken to do 
it is to hold onto their employees all along 
the line. If we want to do that, Senators, 
I can stand it as well as can anybody else. 
I do nct know what other Senators will 
do; But I hope they will not approve such 
action. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the 
Senator from Tennessee that if Senators 
do not back up the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in trying to economize we shall 
have to abandon the whole idea of econ- 
omizing. Let us consider the housing 
Situation. Many Government agencies 
are concerning themselves with the mat- 
ter of housing. Housing is something 
which should be under one control. But 
we have the National Housing Adminis- 
tration, the FHA, and we have the new 
Wyatt administration. We have the 
Civilian Production Administration that 
is moving into the field with all its pres- 
ent force, and with an application for 
an increased force. When any particu- 
lar subject, such as the subject of 
veterans, becomes popular, different 
agencies of Government jump in and 
try to take charge of it. Various 
agencies say, “We want to do this or do 
that to aid the veterans.” That sub- 
ject was before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for a long time. Now the subject 
of housing has become popular, and 
many governmental agencies want to get 
into the housing field, so they can ask 
for more money. 

Mr. EY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have a bill before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
now, upon which we have been holding 
daily hearings, which would place the 
entire housing program of the Govern- 
ment under one agency. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am glad of that, 
Mr. President, and I shall support an 
appropriation for that agency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to 
hear it. 

Mr. OVERTON. But Iam not willing 
to distribute the funds of our Govern- 
ment among Tom, Dick, and Harry 
agencies which are simply trying to sur- 
vive and to continue functioning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
so I may ask the Senator from Kentucky 
a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Kentucky, who is a very able and distin- 
guished member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee which has the sub- 
ject of the housing program in charge, 
serves with distinction on that commit- 
tee, as well as on other committees. 
This is the last day but one of February. 
Does the Senator expect that bill to be- 
come law before June? 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the committee held exhaustive 
hearings upon the bill. It is now in the 
hands of a subcommittee which I think 
will complete its work tomorrow. We 
hope to be able to report the bill to the 
full committee perhaps on Friday, cer- 
tainly early next week, and to report the 
bill and get it on the floor of the Senate 
and consider it in the very near future. 

Mr. OVERTON. I hope that bill will 
be reported by the committee. I think 
it will not only be a step in the right 
direction, but that it is a necessary step 
to take in connection with the problem. 
The matter of housing should be under 
one control. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will find 
that the legislation which is under con- 
sideration is comprehensive, and I might 
say complicated, too, because it is an 
effort to coordinate and unite all the 
housing agencies under one head, and 
when we start in to do that we find it is 
not an easy matter. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
happy to agree with that proposal... But 
think for a moment of what we are doing. 
The proper committee is undertaking to 
hear and to determine what sort of hous- 
ing bill should be reported. In the 
meantime the head of © war agency 
which is still in existence says that those 
who are in the agency will lose their 
salaries if the agency is not continued. 
Without waiting for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to act it is now 
proposed in the Senate to appropriate 
one and a half million dollars for this 
agency whether it ever gets to work or 
not; and I doubt very much whether it 
will get to work before the first of July. 
I doubt it exceedingly; I doubt it even 
mor than exceedingly. If I were a bet- 
ting man I would bet that between now 
and the first of July there would not be 
anything done by this housing agency. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question. In the consideration of the 
legislation pending before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency is it proposed 
to set up another agency than the Civilian 
Production Administration to channel 
the material? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we are not deal- 
ing with the allocation of civilian goods. 
We are dealing with the problem of con- 
structing houses and encouraging the 
construction of houses on the part of 
private capital in cities and communities 
under a coordinated plan. But the dis- 
tribution and allocation of materials of 
all kinds, of course, -annot be taken over 
by a housing administration. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, during 
Mr. Small’s testimony the Senator from 
Tennessee read from the House Report 
on the reasons why additional appropria- 
tion is necessary, as follows: 

During the past 90 days, labor-manage- 
ment difficulties have increasingly retarded 
the reconversion program. 


If reconversion is retarded, the alloca- 
tion of materials must be changed. 

Shortages have continued far beyond the 
time when it was believed they would be 
eased for practically all purposes. 


Mr. Small did not say, and there is 
nothing in the record to show that he 
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would have to have more money unless 
a large housing program were adopted; 
and if it were, the number of employees 
now in that agency could not do the 
work. There would have to be more em- 
ployees, and an additional appropria- 
tion. 

I have found no one who knows any- 
thing about the situation who has pro- 
posed to establish a new agency to wipe 
out the present one. We should do one 
of two things. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. OvERTON] is absolutely correct. 
Either we should appropriate no money 
at all or we should give the agency suffi- 
cient money to enable it to do the job. 
If we do not appropriate anything, on 
the first of April this agency will dis- 
charge down to 400 employees, and the 
400 employees will be used to bundle up 
the papers, the agency will go out of 
business, and there will be no one to do 
the work. There will be no agency to do 
any channeling. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have been try- 
ing today to obtain the floor. I wish to 
submit certain amendments to the hous- 
ing bill which has been mentioned, and I 
intend to submit them. 

This appropriation will not be a drop 
in the bucket compared with the hous- 
ing bill if it is adopted in the form it has 
been introduced, and is not amended. 
That bill would make permanent all 
these war agencies. So I hope Senators 
will not commit themselves on all fea- 
tures of the bill. It has some good fea- 
tures. I wish to offer some amendments 
which will avoid making all the war 
agencies permanent. I hope the Senator 
from Tennessee |Mr. McKE.LLar} and 
other Senators will not commit them- 
seives too soon on all the features of that 
bill. It does have good features. We 
can adopt this little appropriation, and 
it will not be a drop in the bucket. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 3, at the begin- 
ning of line 9, to strike out “$1,500,000” 
and insert “$750,000.” On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I am in- 
formed that if he were present he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
should vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacnsr] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GuFFEY] is a member of the committee 
attending the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. 
Buell Snyder, and is therefore neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLanp], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 


President, 
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O’D4nIEL] are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR} are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. , 

The Senator from Alabama (I[Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. HatcH], and the Senator from 
Montana iMr. WHEELER] are detained 
at important committee meetings. 

On this question the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
White]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gorrry], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep], 
who is detained on official business, has 
a general pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGneEr]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wuite], 
who is detained in important committee 
hearings, has a general pair with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] has been excused. He is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Bailey Hart Revercomb 
Ball Hawkes Robertson 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Brewster Hoey Shipstead 
Briggs Huffman Smith 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Stanfill 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin Willis 
George Moore Wilson 
Gerry Overton Young 
Gossett Radcliffe 

NAYS— 30 
Aiken Hayden Morse 
Austin Hill Murdock 
Barkley Kilgore Myers 
Carville La Follette O'Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pepper 
Cordon McParland Russell 
Downey McMahon Taft 
Fulbright Magnuson Tobey 
Green Mead Tunnell 
Gurney Mitchell Walsh 

NOT VOTING—22 

Andrews Glass Taylor 
Bankhead Guffey Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Hatch Wagner 
Brooks Knowland Wheeler 
Bushfield Lucas White 
Capehart Murray Wiley 
Connally O’Daniel 
Eastland Reed 
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So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 9, to strike out “and the amount 
available for printing and binding is 
hereby decreased from ‘$648,000’ to 
‘$398,000’ ” and insert “and the amount 
available for printing and binding fixed 
at $346,000 by the First Supplemental 
Surplus Appropriation Rescission Act, 
1946, is hereby increased to $372,000.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation as to why the 
amount is increased from $346,000 to 
$372,000. 
Mr. McKELLAR. We cut the figures 
in the second item so as to make them 
accord with those in the first item. We 
cut the first item, and the second one is 
changed merely so as to accord with 
them; that is all. 
Mr. LANGER. Very well. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 
The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Price Administra- 
tion,” on pege 4, line 2, after the num- 
erals “1946”, to strike out $1,854,000” 
and insert “$927,000.” 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to be heard in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I think the committee mace a 
mistake in voting to cut in half the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. If we are to have any 
kind of controls over prices during the 
remainder of this fiscal year, the amount 
of the Budget estimate will be necessary 
if the work is to be done. This amend- 
ment is another one in regard to which 
the committee was very closely divided. 
I think the Senate should exercise a 
sober second thought in regard to it. 
If it is desired to sabotage the OPA, 
if it is desired to ruin the OPA, the sim- 
plest way to do it is to cut off the money. 
But that is not my way of carrying oul a 
law enacted by Congress. 
Yesterday the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Witey] directed attention to a 
full-page editorial published in the 
Washington Post, entitled “The Presi- 
dent’s Wage-Price Policy Won’t Work.” 
The advertisement, inserted by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., contains several very sig- 
nificant paragraphs which I think de- 
serve the attention of the Senate. Per- 
haps the company is correct in its view. 
Perhaps its opinion as to the OPA is 
correct, namely, that it will not work. 
It makes specific suggestions as to what 
we may do by amending the law so as 
to provide for a program that will work. 
But all agree—and the sentiment is ¢x- 
pressed in the advertisement in the 
strongest kind of language—that with 
no control at all we are bound to have 
wild inflation. No one favors that. 
Under such circumstances, it seems t0 
me it would be a very grave mistake upon 
the part of Congress not to allow the 
amount of money estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as necessary. This 
item was thoroughly debated in the 
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House of Representatives; and on a mo- 
tion to strike it out there was a record 
vote, and the House, by a majority of 
77 votes, fixed this amount of money as 
the proper sum needed to carry on the 
work of the OPA from now until the 
1st of July. 

Between now and the Ist of July we 
shall have to pass a bill extending the 
life of the OPA. If we follow the sug- 
gestions made by the McGraw-Hill Co., 
and other suggestions of a similar na- 
ture, we can lay down standards by which 
to tell the OPA how to operate so as to 
make the needed corrections. 

But the OPA cannot operate without 
money. If the committee reports a bill 
providing for such standards, and if the 
bill becomes the law, those standards 
will immediately go into effect. But if 
we cut off the money now, we shall not 
have an effective OPA. 

I simply cannot follow the idea of cut- 
ting off the money. In the committee 
it was asserted that about half of the 
increase would go for enforcement. I 
wish to know if any Senator is willing 
to stand up on the floor of the Senate 
and say that the reason why the sum 
of money should be cut in half is that we 
wish the reduce the number of officers 
available to enforce the OPA law and 
regulations. If we are not to have any- 
one to do the enforcement, then why 
have an OPA at all? I can agree with 
Members of the Senate that the methods 
of enforcement and the kind of enforce- 
ment officers should be changed in ac- 
cordance with the law, but I will not say 
that it is a sound or wise policy on the 
part of anyone to vote to have no OPA 
enforcement at all, which will be the 
result if the pending amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In response 
to the Senator’s invitation, I will say 
exactly that. In the Federal Govern- 
ment there is no more sprawling agency, 
no more inefficient agency, no more 
stupid agency than the OPA. The OPA 
has had some 60,060 paid employees who 
are inflicting regulations covering mi- 
nute details against a law-abiding public 
which is attempting to cooperate in re- 
spect to enforcement of the law. I 
think it is high time that we reduce the 
amount of surplus money which the OPA 
has the power to use to inflict such pro- 
cedures on the public, and I think the 
OPA should establish some sensible and 
proper rules for the control of prices 
which will stimulate production in this 
country. I think the amount of money 
which the OPA has been voted by the 
committee is ample for the purposes of 
the OPA, and that it can thereby obtain 
some efficiency. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, President, let me 
ask the Sentor whether he is in favor of 
extending the life of the OPA at all. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in favor 
of price control during wartime, and I 
hope I can be in favor of a sensible and 
businesslike control of our economy 
during the emergency period following 
the war. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator 
think the Congress is capable of passing 
& bill to provide for that kind of control? 


Presi- 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Congress has failed to enact such a stat- 
ute, in view of the law which was passed, 
together with the interpretations made 
by the courts in sustaining the OPA. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then it is the fault of 
Congress. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Very well. 
If Congress does not meet that issue and 
correct the OPA’s sabotage practices, 
there will not be any reconversion in this 
country to the extent that is needed, and 
inflation will not be stopped, and our 
national economy will continue in the 
doldrums. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then the logic of the 
Senator’s argument is that we should 
not have any OPA, and for that reason 
under present circumstances the Sena- 
tor does not wish to appropriate suffi- 
cient money to enable the OPA to 
function. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The cut made by the com- 
mittee would still leave the OPA with 
4379-plus employees for enforcement. 
That would not exactly strip the OPA of 
all enforcement officers. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Isimply wish to state 
that, without this appropriation, the OPA 
has over $28,000,000 for its operations up 
to the end of the present fiscal year. 
Now the OPA is asking for an additional 
$1,854,000. The amendment would give 
the OPA $927,000, which is exactly 
$927,000 too much. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There again the Sen- 
ator takes the point of view that we do 
not need any enforcement and should 
not have an OPA. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Louisiana does not mean that those who 
are in favor of the committee amend- 
ment do not wish to have law enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The law cannot be en- 
forced unless someone is employed to see 
that it is enforced. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the Senator from 
Arizona said that if the Senate should 
adopt the committee amendment it would 
sabotage the OPA, and that then there 
would be no law enforcement under the 
Emergency Price Control Act. As the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OVERTON] and the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] have 
pointed out, the OPA has $26,000,000 or 
$28,000,000 for its use until the end of 
June of the present fiscal year, and even 
if the proposed cut is made the OPA will 
still have approximately 4,000 or 4,500 
employees for enforcement purposes. 
The OPA argued that approximately 
one-half of the appropriation was for 
the purpose of obtaining additional law- 
enforcement officers. The facts reveal 
that at the period of high tide in OPA 
operations, in July 1945, the OPA had 
approximately 6,000 enforcement officers. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And even then it did 
not have a sufficient number. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Whether it had a suf- 
ficient number to satisfy the Senator 
from Arizona is not the question. 

The statement I made is that at the 
peak of wartime enforcement of controls, 
the OPA had 6,000 enforcement officers. 

If we cut down this appropriation, 
there will still remain more than 4,000 
officers to continue enforcement of the 
OPA law and regulations, and we would 
cut the personnel of the OPA by nearly 
50 percent, clear through the list. So we 
would not be taking away as many 
enforcement officers as we would be 
taking away other employees. 

The committee voted to grant one-half 
of the appropriation requested because 
the OPA wished to have more personnel 
for pre-ticketing of construction mate- 
rials for housing. One-half of the 
appropriation will meet the OPA’s 
requirements. 

What the committee did not do was 
to agree to vote for the appropriation of 
$1,854,000 to enable the OPA to have 
more enforcement officers to operate as 
a gestapo and to institute lawsuits caus- 
ing trouble throughout our land. 

In connection with this point, I should 
like to refer to the remarks made in the 
Senate yesterday by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. I ask Senators to 
begin to read the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
at page 1602, and see what the Senator 
from Illinois said at that time. To in- 
sert his statement in the Recorp would 
be to duplicate unnecessarily a great 
deal of printing. Many Senators heard 
his speech. He said, in effect: “In Illi- 
nois we have a gestapo.” “A gestapo” is 
what the Senator from Illinois said. He 
said, “We must stop this kind of brow- 
beating tactics of enforcing the law 
against little retailers and food distrib- 
utors who are not willfully violating any 
law whatever.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement in my 
own time. The Senator from Illinois 
made the speech to which the Senator 
has referred. After he had finished 
making his speech I asked him what he 
was going to do about this appropria- 
tion, and he said he would vote for the 
full appropriation. He said in effect, “I 
do not want it to be said that after mak- 
ing the charges which I have made 
against the Office of Price Administra- 
tion I would take money away from it 
which is needed to inaugurate proper 
reforms which I am advocating.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The fact nevertheless 
is that the statement which the Senator 
from Illinois made yesterday was, in ef- 
fect, against the gestapo practices of 
the OPA. The OPA are attempting en- 
forcement by what I call unethical 
methods. They are enforcing regula- 
tions against American grocers and 
merchants who are as fine a class of 
individuals as can be found anywhere. 
According to the testimony which was 
adduced before the committee, in the 
majority of cases of alleged violation 
which have been prosecuted, there had 
been no willful violation of the law. It 
is unfair for the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona to make the statement on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
that because those of us who believe in 
economy and do not believe in the type 
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of law enforcement which has been car- 
ried on by the OPA, and are willing to 
vote for the committee amendment, are 
trying to sabotage the enforcement pro- 
gram of the OPA. I am as anxious to 
have the law enforced against willful 
violators as is the Senator from Ari- 
zona, or any other Member of this body, 
but the Senator must remember that 
there are still more than 4,000 employees 
on the OPA pay roll, and that the OPA 
still has $28,000,000 with which to carry 
on its program until next June. We are 
not trying to sabotage the OPA. We are 
trying to have inaugurated a construc- 
tive program of enforcement, and the 
OPA has plenty of officers to enforce 
the law with the funds which it now 
has. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in my 
own time I assert that I totally and ut- 
terly disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has a 
right to disagree with me, and to make 
any statement which he chooses to 
make; but it is not fair to state that 
those who believe in a constructive law 
enforcement program are trying to sab- 
otage the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the Senator from Arizona if the 
amount approved by the House is the 
amount which was requested by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. The House de- 
bated the question just as we are de- 
bating it here. By a yea-and-nay vote 
in the House the amount of money as 
shown in the House bill was argeed to 
by a majority of 77. 

My honest belief with reference to the 
OPA has been from the beginning that 
Congress has been niggardly in its ap- 
propriations. In many instances we 
have not had the kind of enforcement 
which we have wished for, because in- 
sufficient funds have been appropriated 
by Congress. I feel exactly as does the 
Senator from Nebraska with respect to 
some of the OPA officials who have gone 
about harassing persons. I think it 
would be better to place OPA enforce- 
ment in the hands of United States dis- 
trict attorneys than in the hands of civil- 
service employees with no background of 
experience. Congress can write a law, 
but the suggestion that a bad Federal 
administrative situation can be cured 
merely by reducing the number of em- 
ployees engaged in doing the work re- 
quired by the act, to my way of thinking, 
is not tenable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is one more thing which I should like to 
say. In the testimony of witnesses who 
had been persecuted by gestapo methods 
of the OPA it was shown almost entirely 
that the witnesses blamed Congress for 
the gestapo methods which were being 
used. I think it is time for the Congress 
to make clear and plain that it does not 
sanction such type of law enforcement. 
I think the record should show that such 
methods were conceived in the enforce- 
ment division of the OPA, and that they 
do not have the sanction of Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Wher the time comes 
again to extend the life of OPA I shall 
be willing to cooperate with the Senator 
from Nebraska in writing a law to pre- 
vent the things being done about which 
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he has complained. But in the mean- 
time, believing as I do that the respon- 
sibility is on the Congress, I am not will- 
ing to have it said that the reason for 
lack of enforcement is that Congress is 
so niggardly it will not appropriate the 
money necessary in order properly to do 
the job. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona speaks about Con- 
gress being niggardly. I think that is 
the most absurd statement I have heard. 
Congress has not been niggardly in ap- 
propriating money for the OPA, or for 
any other Federal agency. Congress has 
been far too liberal. If we start now to 
cut down a few appropriations it will be 
in accordance with good common sense. 
_ Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
afraid we will not reach a vote this after- 
noon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, let us vote on the 
amendment. Let the other amendment 
go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment or. page 4, line 2, to strike 
out “$1,854,000” and insert “$927,000.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, before a 
vote is taken on the committee amend- 
ment I wish to point out that in addi- 
tion to an appropriation of $1,854,000 the 
OPA wishes to add by July 1, 2,881 more 
employees than it had planned to have 
on that date; 53 of those employees are 
to be added to the OPA’s information 
department, resulting in that depart- 
ment having 487 employees in carrying 
on its propaganda program. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five employees would be 
added to accounting. One thousand, 
five hundred and eighty-five employees 
would be added to enforcement. That 
would make a total of 5,964 employees 
in enforcement as compared with 6,022 
on July 1, 1945, when OPA’s task was at 
its peak, and when it was rationing meat, 
vegetables, and nearly everything else. 
It now has only one rationing program, 
namely that of sugar. There would be 
added only 538 employees to the Price 
Division, and 550 in the Rent Division. 
Under the reduction proposed by the 
committee, the OPA would be enabled 
to more than take care of the additions 
to their staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 4, line 2, which will be 
stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 4, line 2, 
under the subhead “Office of Price Ad- 
ministration”, after the numerals 
“1946,” it is proposed to strike out “$1,- 
854,000”, and insert “$927,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas]. If 
he were present he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote I should vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gass] and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An. 
DREWS] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Gurrey] is a member of the committee 
attending the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. 
Buell Snyder, and is therefore neces. 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Illinois [ Mr, 
Lucas], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DaNIEL] are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana ([Mr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Taytor] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as 
a representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typines], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are detained 
at an important committee meeting. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet.], and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are ab- 
sent on official business at various Gov- 
ernment departments. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey], 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Lvcas], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mvr- 
RAY], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay- 
Lor], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacGNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WaLSH] would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. McCarran) and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typtncs] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Brooxs] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed], 
who is detained on official business, has 
a general pair with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. WAGNER]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] has been excused. He is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey) are 
detained in an important committee 
meeting. : 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Austin Buck Carville 
Bailey Bushfield Cordon 
Ball Butler Donnell 
Bilbo Byrd Ferguson 
Briggs Capper George 





1946 
Gerry McMahon Stanfill 
Gurney Maybank Stewart 
Hart Millikin Taft 
Hawkes Moore Thomas, Okla. 
Hickenlooper Overton Vandenberg 
Hoey Radcliffe Wherry 
Johnston, S.C. Revercomb White 
Langer Robertson Willis 
McClellan Shipstead Wilson 
McKellar Smith Young 
NAYS—25 

Aiken Hayden Mead 
Bankhead Hill Mitchell 
Barkley Huffman Morse 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Murdock 
Downey Kilgore Myers 
Fulbright Knowland Pepper 
Gossett La Follette Tunnell 
Green McFarland 
Hatch Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—26 
Andrews Guffey Taylor 
Brewster Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Bridges McCarran Tobey 
Brooks Murray Tydings 
Capehart O’Daniel Wagner 
Connally O'Mahoney Walsh 
Eastland Reed Wheeler 
Ellender Russell Wiley 
Glass Saltonstall 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, is 
it the intention of the majority leader to 
finish the consideration of the appro- 
priation bill this evening? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. McFARLAND. When will we ad- 
journ to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I propose to ask that 
we go over until Friday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to detain 
the Senate for but a few minutes, but I 
wish to ask unanimous consent to have 
printed and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency two amend- 
ments which I expect to offer to Senate 
bill 1592. I also ask that the amend- 
ments be printed following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
that this countrv faces a crisis in housing 
is clearly evident to all who know any- 
thing of the problem. A 5-year mora- 
torium in the building of dwelling units 
coupled with an increase in population, 
the return of millions uf our soldiers and 
sailors who desire to establish homes, 
and a shortage of building materials, all 
combine to produce this critical situa- 
tion. 

Something must be done to alleviate 
this condition. None of us can be indif- 
ferent to its importance to the Nation 
both from a social and an economic 
Standpoint. There is no need to recite 
platitudes. The home is the foundation 
stone of family life; ownership or occupa- 
tion of a decent home is essential to the 
growth of a strong democracy. There is 
an intimate relationship between the 
quality of the place where men and 
women live and the sense of responsibility 
that they, as citizens, will have. There 
can be little argument that clean, whole- 
Some, and sanitary housimg facilities and 
& clean, decent, and happy environment 
have a direct bearing on the amount of 
disease and crime in any community. 

Not everyone can own a home, but to 
the degree that home ownership can be 
increased will we have increased the 
strength and stability of our democratic 
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institutions. Home ownership brings a 
sense of responsibility to the individual 
which makes him a better citizen, alertly 
interested in the economic and financial 
Policies of his Government. 

For this reason, if for no other, the 
pending Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill is deserving of our most intelligent 
and serious consideration. It broadens 
present law in the direction of making 
possible a far larger percentage of in- 
dividual home-ownership in this coun- 
try. That is all to the good. 

But, Mr. President, though the objec- 
tive is good, the method may carry with 
it grave dangers for our economy—and 
even for our form of government. I re- 
fer, of course, to the plan for so-called 
national housing; in short, to the idea of 
federally promoted housing, to the idea 
of putting the Federal Government into 
the housing business. 

Mr. President, we have grown accus- 
tomed in these recent years to call on the 
Federal Government far too much. Iam 
not criticizing; I am merely commenting 
and pointing out. We have come 
through a grievous war in which the in- 
dividual has been subordinated to the 
state. That is necessary in war; but 
it is a concept wholly alien to the theory 
of free democratic government. Some- 
place, somewhere, we will have to call 
a halt; someplace, somewhere, we must 
return to the idea of individual initiative 
and personal enterprise. If we do not 
do it soon, and do it completely, we will 
drift inevitably into state socialism; into 
a system in which a paternalistic state 
does everything for the citizen. And, 
of course, the corollery of that is self- 
evident—the state feeds on itself, be- 
comes increasingly powerful at the ex- 
pense of the individual, and democracy 
becomes a hollow sham—a fondly re- 
membered dream. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that 
there are crises in which only the power 
of the Federal Government is ample to 
cope with a problem. Such crises may 
occur in peace as well as in war. And 
I am fully av-are that the present hous- 
ing situation is a crisis that will tax the 
good will and ingenuity of our people. 
I do not, for one moment, argue against 
the premise that it is essential that our 
people in the lower income brackets 
should have decent housing. I do not 
contend against the idea that every ef- 
fort should be made to eradicate slums, 
and replace them with decent, clean, 
sanitary dwellings. But, Mr. President, 
how far should we go with such a pro- 
gram; to what extent should the Federal 
Government continue in this field? 

Let us look at the facts. What uni- 
formly has been our experience in the 
creation of new agencies, departments, 
and establishments of Government? 
Without exception, they grow and grow, 
expand and expand, become greater and 
greater, continually showing the need 
for their continuance. Think for a mo- 
ment of what we give life to when we 
create a new Federal agency actively to 
promote the building of public housing. 
It can expand only by promoting the 
building of more public housing. In a 
few short years through the buying 
power it will have, it can create the most 
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powerfully backed lobby for its expan- 
sion that we have had in all our history. 

That is the negative aspect of the sit- 
uation. What is the affirmative side? 
Only a few weeks ago this body passed, 
and a few days ago President Truman 
signed, the Full Employment Act. Have 
we forgotten already the purposes and 
intent of that legislation? Were we tilt- 
ing at windmills in passing that legisla- 
tion? Are men who voted for that bill 
now arguing, in effect, that it will not 
accomplish its purpose, that we will con- 
tinue to have so large a class of low- 
income people that the Federal Govern- 
ment must dominate and subsidize hous- 
ing? Are we now arguing that only 
through this form of Federal subsidy will 
people be able to have decent living 
quarters? If the Federal Government 
must subsidize the individual citizen, 
there must be a better way to help him 
own his home than through this danger- 
ously direct method of the Federal Gov- 
ernment sponsorship of public building, 
owning, and making available housing 
to the citizen. 

I have referred to the full enployment 
bill as one method of meeting this prob- 
lem. Obviously we have not given that 
act an opportunity to work. It has not 
been on the statute books long enough. 
Nor do I want to confuse the issue by 
suggesting that it alone will cope with 
the present emergency. It must, how- 
ever, be given serious consideration in 
any long-time planning on housing. 
And whatever anyone may say about the 
present emergency in housing, the plain 
fact is that unless we are extremely care- 
ful we will take measures in the emerg- 
ency which will continue for years and 
years long after the emergency is past. 

There is a second factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with the present 
emergency housing situation. That is 
the provision for meeting the housing 
problem for the returning veteran— 
which is, after all, the basic and impor- 
tant question now. Long before the war 
was over, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK] and I introduced 
legislation which would provide a means 
for veterans to buy and own their own 
homes. I worked closely with the Amer- 
ican Legion, VFW, and other veterans’ 
organizations in drafting the loan pro- 
visions of the GI bill of rights. Those 
provisions would have enabled veterars 
to borrow up to 100 percent of the pur- 
chase price of homes. Unfortunately, 
not all these provisions were finally 
adopted by the other Chamber, and the 
housing-loan section of the GI bill was 
not as advantageous as it might have 
been. However, in recent months, the 
bill has been amended and I am confi- 
dent that the measure will work out very 
favorabiy in promoting the purchase of 
homes by veterans. 

I believe the Senate should give seri- 
ous consideration to the GI bill of rights 
provisions for home ownership before we 
rush peil-mell into enacting new Federal 
housing legislation May I remind the 
Senate that under this legislation the 
Federal Government guarantees loans up 
to $4,000 to veterans, and up to one-half 
of the cost of a home or a farm that may 
be built or purchased by a veteran. 
Moreover, a veteran mzy obtain a GI 
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home loan for a period running over 25 
years, which, together with the relatively 
low rate of interest, permits the purchase 
or building of a $5,000 home at a cost as 
low as $27 per month. It has other pro- 
visions regarding business loans, but I 
advert only to the home-purchase pro- 
visions at this time. Moreover, the legis- 
lation sets up a plan that is relatively 
free of red tape and undue bureaucratic 
delays, and I now understand that the 
Veterans’ Administration has nearly 
completed regulations which will satis- 
factorily implement the law. 


I have cited the full-employment bill 


and the GI bill of rights to emphasize 
that action has been taken by the Fed- 
eral Government to meet the emergency 
housing problem as it affects the veteran 
and low-income groups. I believe that 
these sound provisions of law should be 
given an opportunity to prove themselves 
before we rush headlong into the crea- 
tion of another Federal agency. I am 
inclined to believe that there is far too 
much of a tendency for Congress to meet 
every problem by simply creating an- 
other Federal agency and then forgetting 
about the problem. 

Actually, our major problem in hous- 
ing today lies not so much in the absence 
of adequate legislation or machinery as 
in the absence of a sufficient quantity of 
building material. And this is a good 
place to remind ourselves that whatever 
material is diverted to the construction 
of Federal housing developments de- 
prives the veteran of the material neces- 
sary to build his own little home. I am 
firmly of the opinion that we will do far 
more to implement the building indus- 
try and meet this housing crisis by seri- 
ous consideration of methods to speed 
the fiow of building materials for con- 
struction in this country. Moderately 
priced homes for veterans must come first 
and moderately priced homes for others 
second in priority in allocating building 
materials. 

I do not want what I have said re- 
garding this legislation to be interpreted 
as opposition to any program of slum 
eradication in this country The elimi- 
nation of slums in our metropolitan 
cities is a major and urgent Nation-wide 
problem. The existence of slums and 
the economic and social problems they 
create pose important questions. They 
are areas of economic waste in our cities; 
they add greatly to the cost of municipal 
functions, and they breed crime, disease, 
and moral conditions that are shocking 
in this day and age. 

I agree that the Federal Government 
has a concern with this problem, but only 
to the extent that States, cities, and local 
municipalities require assistance in meet- 
ing these slum problems. I believe that 
this assistance can and must be given 
in such manner as does not involve the 
Federal Government in the ownership, 
management, or continuing control, di- 
rect or indirect, in the development of 
such reclaimed slum areas. The Federal 
Government’s interest in this problem 
should end, in my opinion, with its finan- 
cial assistance on a pro rata basis with 
States or cities in the purchase of the 
slum area land. We have a pattern, al- 
ready well established and proven sound, 
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for this type of assistance in the Federal- 
aid program of road building. 

To accomplish this purpose of Federal 
aid in slum clearance, and to meet the 
objections I have heretofore outlined 
with respect to the creation of a new 
Federal agency for housing, I am offer- 
ing two amendments to the bill S. 1592. 

My first amendment strikes out titles I 
and II of the bill, which provide for the 
permanent organization of the National 
Housing Agency and authorize the per- 
manent agency to conduct on its own ac- 
count and through State agencies exten- 
sive research. 

In place of this new agency, this 
amendment would create a policy board 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as chairman, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Housing Administrator, the Ad- 
ministrator of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. This board would be authorized 
to coordinate the general policy of all 
agencies of the Government dealing with 
housing and housing financing. In ad- 
dition, it would make such recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress in 
connection with housing matters as it 
deems desirable. 

I have also provided in the first amend- 
ment that the policy board must give due 
consideration to the rehabilitation of vet- 
erans of World War II, and must, in 
adopting rules and regulations, provide 
preferences which will assist them in ac- 
quiring homes and materials for build- 
ing homes. 

The Department of Commerce would 
be authorized to continue and enlarge its 
functions in general housing research so 
as to meet the needs of the housing and 
housing-financing industries as well as 
the agencies of the Government dealing 
with housing. 

My second amendment strikes out title 
VI of the bill dealing with slum clear- 
ance. It would substitute in lieu thereof 
a simple formula by which the Federal 
Government may assist States and cities 
in meeting housing problems. The 
formula provides for grants amounting 
to one-half of the difference between the 
purchase price of the land in slum areas 
plus the cost of its preparation for re- 
development and the use value of the 
land for the purpose of low-cost housing, 
parks, and other improvements. The 
plans would be prepared by the city or 
State, not by the Federal Government. 

This amendment would eliminate the 
complicated machinery set up in the 
present title VI of S. 1592, and, in my 
opinion, would be far less costly in ad- 
ministration. Moreover, it would estab- 
lish a formula which is very simple, under 
which the Federal Government has no 
continuing interest in these develop- 
ments other than to assist in the pur- 
chase of the land in somewhat the same 
way as it assists in the building of public 
roads. 

Mr. President, in offering these amend- 
ments it is my sincere purpose to aid our 
peacetime economic recovery. I have 
taken some pains to acquaint myself 
with the history of our economic de- 
velopment. I would like to remind my 
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colleagues of some facts. It was the con- 

struction of the railroad systems of this 
Nation in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury which resulted in one of the impor- 
tant events in our economic history. 
That construction ushered in an era of 
full employment and a high level of in- 
dustrial activity. That development was 
carried on entirely by private enterprise, 
but the Federal Government aided in the 
program by grants of public land. Iam 
contending for the same kind of tried 
and proven program in housing. Two 
decades ago the development of the auto- 
mobile industry and the expansion of the 
public utilities again carried this Nation 
to a new high level of industrial activity. 

I believe it no exaggeration to assert 
that today housing offers this Nation an 
opportunity for a third economic boom. 
The tremendous pent-up demand for 
housing in this country can be the same 
sort of economic prop to the American 
people and play the same role that the 
building of the railroads and the develop- 
ment of the automobile and public-utility 
industries did in their time. It can be 
that kind of economic prop, if under- 
taken in an appropriate economic en- 
vironment and under a legislative pro- 
gram, which will encourage individual 
enterprise. I believe the amendments 
which I am offering will contribute to 
that desired goal. 

The office and work of the National 
Housing Expediter, created by Executive 
order of January 26, 1946, shall in no 
way be affected by this amendment for 
the term of his appointment and the 
duration of said Executive order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments which I have 
offered be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. McFarianp to the bill 
(S. 1592) to establish a national housing 
policy and provide for its execution are 
as follows: 

Strike out all of the provisions of Title I—- 
National Housing Agency, and Title Il—Re- 
search Market Analysis and Local Planning, 
beginning with line 14 on page 8 and ending 
with line 6 on page 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“TITLE I—FEDERAL HOME LOAN AND HOUSING 
BOARD 

“SECTION 101. There is hereby created 8 
Federal Home Loan and Housing Board to 
be composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or his designee, as Chairman, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the Administrator of the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs or his 
designee, and the Secretary of Commerce vt 
his designee. The members of said Board 
shall serve ex officio and without additional 
compensation. 

“Sec. 202. The Board shall meet from time 
to time at the call of the Chairman and ® 
least once a month. It shall have authority 
to employ a secretary and such other cleri- 
cal assistance as may, in the judgment of the 
Board, be necessary for the proper perfo- 
mance of its duties. It shall consider and 
coordinate the general policies which are 
from time to time adopted and followed bY 
agencies of the Government in reference © 
housing and real estate financing and the 
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conflicts arising therefrom, and the Board 
in establishing all policies shall give due con- 
sideration to the housing needs of World War 
I veterans and shall, where necessary, pro- 
vide preference for such veterans in all rules 
and regulations which will assist them in 
the acquisition of homes or materials for 
building homes, and shall make such recom- 
mendations as it may determine desirable 
to the President and to Congress for such 
executive action and legislation as, in its 
judgment, may be appropriate. Said Board 
shall not interfere with the administrative 
duties or functions of said housing or real 
estate financing agencies. The administra- 
tive expenses of the Board shall be borne 
and paid in equal portions by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the United States 
Housing Authority, and they are respectively 
authorized to use their annual appropria- 
tions, to the extent necessary, for such pur- 
oses. 

‘ “Sec. 103. The Department of Commerce 
is authorized to continue and enlarge its 
functions of general research, market anal- 
ysis and planning in the field of home owner- 
ship and housing to the extent provision 
is made therefor by appropriations by Con- 
gress. The other agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with home ownership, home 
financing, and housing may continue to pro- 
vide such research and operating statistics 
as may be necessary in the performance of 
their functions as now provided by law.” 


Strike out all of Title VI—Land Assembly 
for Participation by Private Enterprise in 
Development or Redevelopment Programs, 
from line 1, page 58, to and including line 9, 
page 76, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: , 

“TITLE VI—SLUM CLEARANCE 


“SECTION 601. In order to assist any State, 
county, parish, municipality, or other pub- 
lic body (hereinafter referred to as the ap- 
plicant agency) to clear slum and blighted 
areas and to assist in protecting the public 
health, public morals, and the general wel- 
fare, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is authorized to make grants and loans as 
provided in this act. 

“Src. 602. Any applicant agency is author- 
ized to apply to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for grants and loans for the 
clearance of slum or blighted areas and said 
corporation is authorized to make such 
grants and loans as herein provided. Such 
loans and grants are to be used by the State, 
county, parish, municipality, or other public 
body to acquire title to slum and blighted 
land by purchase or process of condemnation 
and to clear such acquired land for redevel- 
opment insofar as possible for private tax- 
paying ownership according to the highest 
and best use of the land, whether for com- 
mercial or industrial uses, housing includ- 
ing apartments or single-family homes, 
parks, playgrounds, or appropriate public 
uses as determined by a redevelopment plan 
tor the area provided for in section 604. The 
land, when cleared, shall be sold or trans- 
ferred to an individual, partnership, cooper- 
ative, corporation or other legal entity or 
public body agreeing to develop the land 
to its highest and best use in accordance 
with the redevelopment plan. The land 
cleared for redevelopment shall be offered 
for sale free of tax or assessment liens or 
other encumbrances at a fair and reasonable 
price with due regard for the new use of the 
land. Sale of the land shall be handled in 
such @ manner that the public interest will 
be amply protected. 

SEc. 603. An applicant agency shall in- 
clude 'n its application a description of the 
“rea which has been determined to be a slum 
= blighted area by its governing body, to- 
gether with a plan for the redevelopment of 
Such area to its highest and best use whether 
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public or private uses in a manner consistent 
with any existing city plan or other plans for 
the use of land in such area and approved by 
the governing body of the applicant agency. 
Said redevelopment plan shall include a 
plan for roads and other public ways, public 
utilities, and a designated use under a zoning 
law or other land-use regulation for each 
tract of land in such redevelopment area. 
Such application shall include an estimate of 
the cost of the land to be acquired and esti- 
mate of all clearance costs and an estimate 
of the value of land as cleared under the 
use provided in the redevelopment plan. Said 
application and redevelopment plan shall 
provide for the conveyance of such lands with 
reasonable restrictions or conditions to assure 
the redevelopment of same as contemplated 
in such application and plans. The appli- 
cant agency shall show ability to pay in cash 
at a reasonable time one-half of the differ- 
ence between the estimated acquisition and 
clearance cost and the estimated value of the 
land as cleared as provided in section 607. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to make any investigations it 
deems to be appropriate to determine the 
wisdom of the proposed clearance of such 
slum or blighted area and reasonableness of 
the proposed use or usage of said estimates. 
The application, estimates, and redevelop- 
ment plan may be amended from time to 
time. 

“Sec. 604. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized to grant an appli- 
cant agency a sum not in excess of one-half 
of the difference between the estimated total 
acquisition and clearance cost and the esti- 
mated sale or new use value. Such grants 
shall be payable in a manner to assure that 
such funds are applied by the applicant to 
the purchase price and clearance cost of land 
in such slum-clearance area. In making such 
grants the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is authorized to restrict insofar as pos- 
sible the use of Federal funds in reimbursing 
owners of property which is not in conform- 
ity with local health, safety, sanitary, and 
building laws. 

“(b) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized to lend an applicant 
agency an amount equal to the estimated 
value of the land when cleared: Provided, 
That if the sale price of the land exceeds the 
amount of the loan, one-half of that amount 
in excess of the loan shall be returned to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to re- 
duce the original grant made to the appli- 
cant agency. Such loans shall be secured by 
the lands acquired or by contracts providing 
for the repayment of such loans from the 
proceeds of the sale or transfer of such lands. 

“Sec. 605. No grants or loans as provided 
for in section 604 shall be made until the 
applicant agency has shown the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that it is legally 
authorized to provide cash equal to one- 
half of the difference between the estimated 
total acquisition and clearance cost and the 
estimated sale or new use value and until 
the applicant agency has committed itself in 
@ manner considered sufficient for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to rely upon it 
to provide such cash, and until the applica- 
tion and plans submitted by the applicant 
agency provide for the prompt clearance of 
such slum or blighted area and also provide 
for the prompt sale of the same upon an 
equitable basis, without discrimination and 
for the full new use value of such lands. 

“Sec. 606. Families dispossessed by reason 
of the acquisition and clearance of land pur- 
suant to this act who are not able to obtain 
other suitable housing accommodations 
within their income shall be given immediate 
accommodations in any low rent housing 
project receiving Federal subsidies under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, or such dispossessed families shall 
be provided rental assistance for a reasonable 
period by the applicant agency as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of grants and loans. 
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“Sec. 607. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this act, the amount of deben- 
tures which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time is hereby increased 
by $1,000,000,000. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the sum of $1,000,000,000 at the 
rate of not more than $200,000,000 in any 
fiscal year for the making of grants and loans 
to any State, county, parish, municipality, or 
other public body to accomplish the purpose 
of this act as herein provided.” 


SOCIAL PROTECTION PROGRAM 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, some 
days ago the able Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce], the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoL.etTTe], the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and I introduced Senate bill 1779. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared in explanation of that bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Prostitution, venereal disease, promiscuity, 
and sex delinquency are evils affecting the 
lives of our people, and the health and well- 
being of our communities. During the last 
5 years, as a war measure, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took special action to combat these 
evils. Today we are faced with the problem 
of continuing and extending the gains made 
during the war period, or else of permitting 
a return to vice conditions that will be re- 
gretted by all decent men and women. 

Since 1941 the Federal Security Agency 
has conducted its social protection program 
with a very substantial measure of success. 
This program has led the way in the organ- 
ization of community controls and has made 
outstanding contributions in combatting 
prostitution and venereal disease. Examples 
of its effectiveness include: 

1. Over 700 communities 
houses of prostitution. 

2. Over 200 local social protection boards 
have been established. 

3. Widespread improvement of law en- 
forcement in prevention of prostitution and 
juvenile delinquency have resulted from the 
Federal Security Agency’s recommendations, 

4. Considerable pioneer work in the redi- 
rection of sexually delinquent girls, stimu- 
lated and assisted by the Social Protection 
Division, has been accomplished. 

5. America has the lowest wartime vener- 
eal-disease rate of any military force in any 
country. The importance of the social-pro- 
tection program as a factor in this achieve- 
ment is attested by the Surgeons General of 
the Army, Navy, and the United States Public 
Health Service. 

As a result, vice has been greatly reduced 
in cities where it was uncontrolled before 
the war. The immediate future will decide 
whether the advances already made are to 
be extended or whether the results of the 
investment of time and money expended by 
Federal, State, and local governments and 
private organizations and individuals are to 
be lost. 

Vice interests and operators of houses of 
prostitution recognize that the Federal so- 
cial-protection program was set up on a war 
basis and, counting on an early cessation of 
Federal activity, as well as a general postwar 
let down, they are now making plans for 
renewing operations. In many communities 
they have retained titles or leases on the 
properties in which they formerly did busi- 
ness. Some cities have already experienced a 
rise in commercialized prostitution. In many 
communities the decision between a clean 
town and an open town hangs in the balance. 


have closed 
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The vice interests will fight—they have a 
big financial stake. Because of the pressure 
of organized vice, State and local officials 
need the continued support and assistance of 
the Federal Government. The present sit- 
uation is described in the following excerpts 
from a letter which Bascom Johnson, di- 
rector of the division of lega] and protective 
measures of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, recently wrote to the Federal 
Security Administrator: 

“Since VE-day our field investigations show 
conditions which indicate an increasing re- 
laxation of efforts by local communities. Our 
studies indicate also that the main reason 
for this relaxation of effort is that many of 
these communities have looked upon the re- 
pression of prostitution as an activity which 
the Federal Government had promoted as a 
war measure which it would surely abandon 
at war’s end—an example which these local 
communities feel they would be justified in 
following. 

“The association has recently made an 
analysis of 181 cities in or near which com- 
mercialized prostitution had been easily ac- 
cessible sometime Within the 2-year period 
prior to the war. During the war nearly all 
these cities improved these conditions sub- 
stantially with the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government. As of December 4, 1945, 
however, commercialized prostitution had 
again become easily accessible in 50 of these 
cities.” 

In the last few years the aetive support of 
repression has been secured from 92 percent 
of the police chiefs of America. Mayors and 
chiefs of police, however, state frankly that 
continued repression depends upon Federal 
assistance and upon active civilian support. 
In asking the social protection division to 
help him create and keep active a permanent 
local social protection board, the chief of 
the vice squad in Houston said: “The shy- 
sters, the pimps, the madams, prostitutes, 
promoters, shady real-estate owners, and the 
whole rotten gang. plus their so-called re- 
spectable front men, are the only ones we 
hear from. The decent public doesn’t know 
we exist, and the pressure we get is from the 
underworld.” 

Another problem which causes great con- 
cern is the fact that the average age level 
of sex delinquents has been dropping and 
today many of those spreading venereal dis- 
ease are of juvenile court age, rather than 
hardened prostitutes. The repression of 
commercialized prostitution over the past 
5 years has further high lighted the problem 
of the promiscuous girl or “pick-up.” Co- 
ordinated community activity becomes most 
important in dealing with these young girls. 
The battle against promiscuity and the re- 
direction of young people before social pat- 
terns become hardened require special at- 
tention. A first step in the solution is, of 
course, the complete elimination of com- 
mercialized prostitution. Delinquency 
breeds in commercial prostitution areas. 
Families live next door to brothels. Children 
see a sordid life that may look glamorous 
and profitable. Children run errands for 
prostitutes and procurers. Houses are Con- 
stantly recruiting young girls as inmates. 
There are examples of free “service” to high- 
school boys as a bait for future patronage. 

These hazards must be eliminated. Other 
necessary steps for the prevention of pro- 
miscuity and the redirection of sex delin- 
quents are: Proper court and detention fa- 
cilities, a sound program of redirection by 
probation and social agencies, and the widest 
public education on the social responsibility 
of all citizens, young as well as adult. An 
enlightened community is a powerful weap- 
on against the insidious evils of promiscuity 
and prostitution. 

A year ago an increase in venereal disease 
was predicted. What were predictions then 
have now become facts, Reports from com- 
munities and from the Army show a definite 
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increase in venereal-disease cases over the 
past few months. Compared with the tre- 
mendous* strides in medical treatment of 
venereal disease, the problem of reducing the 
source of infection is relatively untouched. 
Venereal disease is now recognized as a social 
problem with a medical aspect, and preven- 
tive social treatment is quite as necessary 
as curative medical treatment. 

As representatives of an impartial Fed- 
eral agency assisting the States, the staff of 
the Social Protection Division—with the ap- 
proval of the State officials—works contin- 
uously with police chiefs and city officials 
in developing local social protection pro- 
grams. They help to improve methods of 
law enforcement, protective policing, deten- 
tion of both adults and juveniles and to 
encourage the use of policewomen. Suc- 
cessful procedures developed in one com- 
munity are rapidly made known to other 
police departments. Through printed ma- 
terials and meetings of field representatives 
with civic leaders and community groups, 
an understanding of the dangers and costs 
of prostitution and promiscuity is developed 
together with citizen support for strong law 
enforcement and other preventive measures. 
The Social Protection representatives have 
joined with the State and local authorities 
to bring about increasing understanding and 
cooperation among public law enforcement 
and health agencies, civic authorities, pri- 
vate welfare organizations, and citizens 
groups. Such united action provides the 
only way a city can be kept clean in this 
field of health and welfare. 

The Social Protection Division, as a Fed- 
eral agency working on a national problem, 
has had the cooperation of large national 
organizations, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the National Proba- 
tion Association, and the American Social 
Hygiene Association. Through the National 
Advisory Committee on Social Protection and 
Venereal Disease and the National Women’s 
Advisory Committee, the Division has the 
cooperation of a representative group of 
leading citizens and national, professional, 
and membership organizations. 

Mr. Greorce, Mr. Tarr, Mr. La FoLierte, and 
I have sponsored a bill which authorizes the 
Federal Security Agency to continue its pro- 
gram of assistance to the States on social- 
protection problems. It would be hard to 
imagine any decent citizen wanting to go 
back to the earlier vice conditions; many 
States and communities need help if that is 
tu be prevented. The vice interests through- 
out the Nation will oppose this bill, but they 
will have difficulty in finding spokesmen and 
the arguments of those they do find will 
be completely foreign to the real reason for 
their opposition. People do not frankly ad- 
vocate the rotten business of traffic in women. 

I trust the Education and Labor Committee 
will give S. 1779 the most serious and favor- 
able consideration and that this Congress 
will act on the bill in a manner I believe to 
be necessary to the national welfare and au- 
thorize the continuation and extension of 
the Federal social-protection program. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: . 


FEBRUARY 27 


Admiral Russell R. Waesche, United States 
Coast Guard, to be placed on the retired ligt 
of the Coast Guard, with the rank of admira), 
effective the lst day of January 1946; and 

Lorne G. Taylor uf the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the 24th day of October 1945. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that the Executive 
Calendar may be considered as in execy- 
tive session. It contains only routine 
promotions in the Marine Corps and the 
Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will proceed 
to state the nominations on the execu- 
tive calendar. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry Schmidt to be lieutenant 
general in the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominatior. is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Army nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc, and that the President be 
immediately notified. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, the President will be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, March 1, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 27 (legislative day olf 
January 18), 1946: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, United States 
Army, to be an Assistant Secretary of State 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

FLORIDA 

Lawrence H. Raker, Crawfordville, Fia., 10 

place of H. J. Cooper, resigned. 
IOWA 

Richard W. Carlson, Yarmouth, Iowa. Of- 

fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
KANSAS 

Alice M. Howe, Mount Hope, Kans., in place 

of W. R. Ives, transferred. 


Alvin L. Sparks, Zurich, Kans. Office be 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
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KENTUCKY 
James T. Linville, Fourmile, Ky. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. ° 
H. Clay Darnall, Hardin, Ky., in place of 
D. B. Hughes, transferred. 
Earl D. Enlow, Hodgenville, Ky., in place of 
D. E. Creal, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
Pierre D. Lorio, Jr., Hahnville, La, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Oscar B. Buck, Mansfield, La., in place of 
J. G. Hewitt, deceased. 
Bernice L. Crespo, St. Rose, La., in place 
of D. C. Elfer, removed. 
MARYLAND 
Elmer G. Armstrong, Olney, Md., in place 
of R. P. Soper, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Alma Hill, Covington, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
A. Spalding Friedrich, Traverse City, Mich., 
in place of Jerome Wilhelm, removed. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Alex Polk, Oak-Vale, Miss., in place of Katie 
Boyd, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Edward J. Murphy, Jr., Strafford, Mo., in 
place of A. B. Grier, resigned. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Agnes Dettman, Judson, N, Dak. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
OHIO 
Lauris D. Glass, Alpha, Ohio. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
OKLAHOMA 
Robert G. Blackwell, Calvin, Okla., in place 
of O. E. Bailey, resigned. 
OREGON 
Ada M. McFall, Camas Valley, Oreg., in 
place of R. L. Richter, resigned. 
Oliver C. Gardner, Nelscott, Oreg., in place 
of C. P. Nelson, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Floyd O. Clark, Bison, S. Dak., in place of 
J. T. Homme, resigned. 


Office be- 


TENNESSEE 
Pearl I. McCamish, Calhoun, Tenn., in 
place of J. A. Henry, transferred. 
Edward B. Simmons, Westmoreland, Tenn., 
in place of R. D. Shoulders, transferred. 
TEXAS 
Herbert R. Burton, Price, Tex. 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 
UTAH 
Harold M. Creer, Spanish Fork, Utah., in 
place of R. W. Creer, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 
_ Samuel Washington West, Lynchburg, Va., 
in place of J. H. Cave, deceased. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jennings C. Minnix, Haywood, W. Va., in 
place of I. N. Martin, resigned. 
Thelma B. Rogers, Yukon, W. Va., in place 


of h 


! M. R. Cook, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 


Office be- 


Melvin B. Arnes, Barronett, Wis. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Hollis E. Hoskins, Grandmarsh, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Earl Roberts, Ogema, Wis., in place of G. V. 
Anderson, transferred, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 27 (legislative day 
of January 18), 1946: 

IN THE MaRINE Corps 


Harry Schmidt to be a lieutenant general 


in the Marine Cc 
. ' orps, for temporary service, 
from March 1, 1946. pane 
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IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
To Adjutant General’s Department 
Lt. Col. Eustace Maduro Peixotto 
Maj. Elvin Hamilton Burger 
Maj. George Henry McManus, Jr. 


To Quartermaster Corps 
First Lt. Joseph Stephen Kujawski 
To Finance Department 
Capt. George Lowe Eatman 
To Corps of Engineers 
First Lt. Arthur Harold Lahlum 


To Ordnance Department 
First Lt. Robert Sears Blodgett 


To Signal Corps 


Maj. Lee Roy Williams 
Capt. Ewing Chase Johnson 


To Field Artillery 
Second Lt. Hanford Nichols Lockwood, 3d 


To Infantry 
First Lt. Herbert Mead Bowlby, Jr. 


To Air Corps 
Maj. Oscar Carl Maier 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be majors, Air Corps 

Wilbur Erickson 

Lilburn Dimmitt Fator 

Archibald Meyer Kelley 

Ralph Orville Brownfield 

Joel Edward Mallory 

Warren Herbert Higgins, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Willard Reno Shephard, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

George Washington Hansen 

Minton William Kaye 

Aubry Lee Moore 

Ronald Roosevelt Walker 

Lloyd Harrison Tull 

Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Eugene Herbert Rice, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Leland Samuel Stranathan 

Ernest Keeling Warburton, subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

LeRoy Hudson 

Roland Ogden Strand Akre 

Paul Ellis Shanahan 

Roger Vincent Williams 

Prederick Archibald Pillet 

Reginald Heber, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 

Homer LeRoy Sanders 

Draper Frew Henry 

Walter Robertson Agee 

Hansford Wesley Pennington 

Guy Frost Hix 

Murray Clarke Woodbury 

Paul Bernard Wurtsmith, subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

William Alexander Robert Robertson 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
James Rhea McDowell 
To be lieutenant colonel 
James Ogilvie Gillespie, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 
To be majors 
Fred William Seymour 
Lester Orville Crago 
Joseph Arthur Baird 
Allan Arthur Craig, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
John Castle Hampson 
CHAPLAIN 


Paul Bertram Rupp to be chaplain, with 
rank of colonel, United States Army. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who art the perfect revelation 
of the Father’s glory, with praise and- 
adoration we call upon Thy holy name. 
Breathe upon our thoughts and let Thy 
will be our fullest and deepest joy. Be 
pleased to overlook our imperfections 
and to accept the sincerity of our devo- 
tion, confident that our great Shepherd 
cannot lead us wrong. When our faith 
falters and we drift, when our vigilance 
ceases and we stumble, be Thou our 
guide and our refuge. 

In our service to our fellow men, may 
we so abide in Thy love that nothing 
worth keeping will be swept away. 
Frown upon any group of our citizens 
that would clog the open road of unity 
and stifle the highway of comfort and 
prosperity, refusing to be restrained by 
the crying needs of the people. Help us 
to bring light where there is darkness, 
and understanding where there is prej- 
udice. O keep us from that spiritual 
paralysis in which the soul no longer 
climbs toward God. O Christ, be in us 
the inspiration of duty, the influence 
and power that restrains temptation and 
fortifies courage. In Thy holy name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 3370. An act to provide assistance to 
the States in the establishment, mainte- 
nance, operation, and expansion of school- 
lunch programs, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BAnK- 
HEAD, Mr. CAPPER, and Mr. AIKEN to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

5.1821. An act to amend section 502 of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds necessary 
to provide additional temporary housing 
units for distressed families of servicemen 
and for veteres and their families; and 

S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution in- 
creasing the limit of expenditures for the in- 
vestigation of the Pearl Harbor attack. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 233): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
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death of Hon. J. Buett Snyper, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania; 

Resolved, That a committee of six Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate to join the committee ap- 
pointed on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o’clock 
meridian on tomorrow. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above res- 
olution the President pro tempore of the 
Senate had appointed Mr. Gurrey, Mr. 
Myers, Mr. KItcore, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. 
TUNNELL, and Mr. CARVILLE members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1947 


Mr. TARVER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5605) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1659), which was 
read a first and second time and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


COMMUNISTS AT THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I announced I would today answer 
the attacks of William Z. Foster, the head 
of the Communist Party, and others who 
are making violent attacks on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. I 
have been requested to postpone that an- 
swer until the first of the week. I ex- 
pect to take it up later. But this propa- 
ganda which is being put out, which I 
shall exhibit here, signed by William Z. 
Foster, follows the same Communist line 
as the other attacks made in the House. 
William Z. Foster made this statement 
and repeated it before our committee: 

Mr. RANKIN. In 1930, when you appeared 
before the Fish committee, Mr. Bachman, I 
believe of West Virginia, was on the com- 
mittee, and he asked you a question about 
statements that you had made before, and 
I am going to read it to you now and ask 
you if this is your view at the present time. 
He says: “You made this statement: ‘No 
Communist, no matter how many votes he 
should secure in a national election, could, 
even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads the Government of the United States— 
and that day will come just as surely as 
the sun rises—the Government will not be 
a@ capitalist government but a soviet govern- 
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ment, and behind this government will stand 
the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’” 

You made that statement, did you? 

Mr. Foster. I think so. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was your view? 

Mr. Foster. I made that statement; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. You made that statement, 
Now again— 


That is the source of the opposition to 
and the attacks on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a letter and a news- 
paper editorial. 


INVESTIGATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 318, Rept. No. 1660), 
which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, be au- 
thorized and directed to investigate the 
transportation situation with a view to rec- 
ommending legislation that will result in a 
consistent public policy fair to all compet- 
ing agencies of transport, to the using and 
investing public, and to labor,.to the end 
that the country’s commerce may be moved 
with the greatest possible degree of economy, 
safety, and dispatch. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times, to re- 
quire by subpena, or otherwise, the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer oaths, to take such testimony, to 
procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures within the limits 
hereinafter fixed, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation of 
such assistants, experts, and employees, as 
it deems necessary in the performance of its 
duties under this resolution. 

(b) The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall, from time to 
time, in its discretion, make such prelimi- 
nary report or reports to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as it deems desirable; and shall, 
during the present Congress, report to the 
House the results of its investigation and 
study and submit its recommendations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in four instances; one, to insert 
an advertisement by the Lumber Retail 
Dealers of Jacksonville, Fla., endorsing 
the Wyatt housing bill; two, a statement 
by John W. Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, today on the extension of the Price 
Control and Stabilization Act; three, an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of yesterday, February 26, 1946, 
endorsing the housing program; four, a 
radio speech delivered by me last night 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3370) to 
provide assistance to the States in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch programs, 
and for other purposes; with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? [Aftera pause.) The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. FLANNAGAN, COOLEY, Zim- 
MERMAN, PAcE, Hope, KINZER, and Avcvsr 
H. ANDRESEN. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 mimute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has written a blank 
check—giving unlimited powers to a su- 
perfluous committee called the Un- 
American Activities Committee—which 
itself is coming to be known for acts 
which are thoroughly un-American. 

Why—because no committee, no group 
of men in or out of government should be 
vested with such power as we have given 
this committee. 

The root of the trouble is not one of 
personalities; rather it is a too sweeping 
delegation of power—a power so vast that 
it would take a committee of Holmeses 
and Brandeises to use that power and 
still preserve the constitutional liberties 
guaranteed every American person. 

Is it to be wondered that its employees 
feel free to run wild and in any direc- 
tion? They are encouraged to do so by 
action of this House. 

The blank check is being used to at- 
tack innocent people, to vilify them, 
frighten and intimidate them. And I 
tell you the righteous indignation of the 
American public is rising. 

What is the result of this? Individuals 
and groups suffer—certainly. 

But who suffers most? 

Congress itself suffers most. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. I rise to a question of, person 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil! 
state the ground of the question of pe!- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Member from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Doucias], who has just lett 
the floor, has repeated almost verbatim 
the attacks made on the Committee 02 
Un-American Activities by William 2 
Foster, head of the Communist Party, 
and by doing so has questioned the !=- 
tegrity of the members of that commit 
tee, and in that way violated the rules 
of the House. 
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The SPEAKER. What is the gentle- 
man’s question of personal privilege? 

Mr. RANKIN. The question of per- 
sonal privilege is this: That the Member 
who has just spoken attacked a com- 
mittee of this House of which I am a 
member, and attacked the members of 
that committee, reflected on the integrity 
of the members of that committee by 
misrepresentations that are calculated to 
bring the members of that committee 
and the committee itself into disrepute. 

The SPEAKER. The’ gentleman’s 
remedy was to ask that the words be 
taken down at the time they were 
uttered. The Chair does not believe he 
can establish a precedent in the House 
of permitting Members to rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege because some 
Member has criticized the Member or a 
committee of this House. The Chair is 
compelled to hold that the gentleman 
does not state a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, with all 
deference, I appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, and I ask to be heard on the 
appeal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the appeal be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is too 
late. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I raise 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack] was 
within his right in moving that the 
appeal be laid on the table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
presenf. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will take on the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts on this issue 
whenever he wants. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I will answer 
the gentleman from Mississippi any time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen will 
both take their seats. Both gentlemen 
are out of order, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the words of the gentleman from Missis- 
Sippi be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. A call of the House 
has been ordered. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


ae Members failed to answer to their 
lames: 





[Roll No. 34] 
Arends Courtn Hobbs 
Baldwin, Md. Curley - Holmes, Mass. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Daughton, Va, Hook 
Beall Dawson Hope 
Bloom Doughton, N. C. Jarman 
nin i Eberharter Judd 
oyrne, N. Y. Engel, Mich. Keefe 
C ‘nnon, Fla, Feighan Kelley, Pa. 
Case,S.Dak. Fernandez Kelly, Ill. 
Chapman [ Fisher Kerr 
Chenoweth Gathings Kirwan 
iperfield Gifford Landis 
ole, Kans Gwinn,N.Y. McConnell 
Harless, Ariz. McGlinchey 
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McGregor Reed, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. 
Mahon Rivers Taylor 
Murphy Robertson, Tibbott 
Murray, Tenn. N. Dak. Vinson 
Norrell Robinson, Utah Walter 
Peterson,Ga. Sasscer Wasielewski 
Quinn, N. Y. Schwabe,Mo. Weaver 
Rains Simpson,Pa. Winter 
Randolph Slaughter Wood 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am go- 
ing to make a point of order. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair in 
order that I may proceed with the point 
of order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have not 
heard the request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw his appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. On February 19 the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SasatH] 
extended his remarks in the Recorp in 
which he reflected on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and I will pro- 
ceed to read his statement. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, Mr. Speaker, is a committee of 
this House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is stating a point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. I have risen for the 
purpose of raising a point of order be- 
cause, if the gentleman is going to quote 
from my letter which I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I urge that the 
entire letter be read. 

Mr. RANKIN. i am not trying to 
pander to the wants of the Member from 
Tilinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN. This committee of 
Congress that is struggling to try to pro- 
tect this Government, to save this Re- 
public and our American way of life, 
that is being attacked by the enemies of 
this Nation, the Communist Party, as I 
showed a while ago, and being maligned 
and slandered on this floor, still has 
some rights, Mr. Speaker, that the 
American people recognize. 

“n the first place the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaratH) wrote his own head- 
line, and on that headline he used these 


a” 


words: “The House Un-American Com- 
mittee.” 

That is the Communist line, Mr. 
Speaker, that is being followed by these 
enemies of our country, in their attacks 
on the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. I ask that the gentleman's 
words be taken down, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tllinois asks that the words of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi be taken down. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. 

The SPEAKER (after a pause). 
Chair has some words before him. 

Mr. RANKIN. May we have them 
read? 

The SPEAKER. They do not mean a 
great deal if they are not taken in con- 
nection with something else and the 
“else” is not in the statement that the 
Chair has before him. The Chair has 
before him this: 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the Communist line, 
Mr. Speaker, that is being followed by these 
enemies of our country in their attacks on 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


Mr. SABATH. He has reference to 
me. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman 
from Mississippi have reference to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sapatu]. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was trying to tell the 
House that he is using tle line “the un- 
American committee” that is used in the 
Communist Daily Worker and every 
other Communist »ublication and used 
by every individual Communist who at- 
tacks us throughout the country. 

Let the chips fall where they may. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman 
from Mississippi referring to the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, my 
words are plain. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair has 
the right to interrogate the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I repeat what I said: 
This is the Communist line being used 
by Communist publications and Com- 
munists throughout the country to at- 
tack the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Again I ask that the 
words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asks the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, certainly not. I 
was merely calling attention to what was 
inserted in the REcorp in violation o* the 
rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi denies he was referring to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and the Chair 
therefore holds that the words com- 
plained of were not unparliamentary. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. I would like 
to know if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi was referring to me in those words? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi can reply to that. 

The Chair was under the impression 
he was talking about remarks that had 
been formerly made by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


The 
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Mr. RANKIN. I cannot cover the 
whole field. I answered her attack on 
the committee a while ago. I will refer 
to a statement which was inserted in a 
1-minute speech a little while ago which, 
in my opinion, violates the rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. That is not in con- 
troversy right now. The gentleman can 
certainly answer “Yes” or “No” as to 
whether he was referring to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it comes 
with poor grace from Members of the 
House to come on this floor and put such 
stuff as this into the Recorp and then 
when we get on the Communist Party 
they get up and want to know if we are 
referring to them. 

Mr. SABATH. You are making more 
Communists every day than anybody else. 

The SPEAKER. Justa moment. Will 
the gentleman from Mississippi answer 
the question propounded by the gentle- 
woman from California? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
referring—— 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has the 
floor right now. The Chair is trying his 
best to straighten this out if possible. 

The gentleman from Mississippi was 
asked to answer a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was referring only to 
those Communists, those enemies of our 
country, who are trying to undermine 
and destroy our form of government, de- 
stroy our way of life, destroy our Chris- 
tian civilization; and I was not refer- 
ring to any individual in this House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that 
is an answer to the question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if Mem- 
bers of this House want to get in on it, 
I cannot help that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will state his point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am try- 
ing to do that, and I am trying to do 
it in as plain terms as I know how. 

As I pointed out in the beginning, the 
Member from Illinois, Mr. ApoLpH 
SABATH, On Tuesday. February 19, 1946, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
attack on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, a committee set up by the 
House to investigate those organizations 
and individuals who are attempting to 
undermine and destroy this Government. 
In doing so he used these words, and 
there is a heading: “The House Un- 
American Committee.” 

That is the same line that is being 
used in the Communist publications 
throughout the country, that is the same 
line that is being used by William Z. 
Foster, the head of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. GALLAGHER: Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; not now. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thought not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. The Chair trusts the 
gentleman will state his point of order 
pretty soon. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, that is 
one of them. 

The SPEAKER. What point of order 
has the gentleman stated? 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
referring to the point of order that this 
entire statement violates the rules of the 
House, and if my point of order is sus- 
tained I am going to move to Strike it 
from the ReEcorp. But I want to call 
the attention of the Chair to some other 
statements that are contained in this 
extension of remarks. 

To show that this was no accident, the 
Member from Illinois (Mr. SaspatH] 
makes this statement aown in his exten- 
sion of remarks which, of course, he did 
not quote on the floor of the House. He 
says: 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I have been 
shocked by the revelations made in recent 
weeks regarding the procedures of the Un- 


American Committee and the attitudes of its 
staff. 


That is twice that that Communist 
line has been used. It is being used in 
every Communist publication, by every 
Communist speaker, to malign and 
smear the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. It is being used every day by 
this same man, William Z. Foster, who 
uttered the following statement: 

No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he should secure in a national election, could 


ever, if he would, become President of the 
present Government. 


That means the Government of the 
United States. 

When a Communist heads the Government 
of the United States— 

He says— 
and that day will come just as surely as the 
sun rises, the Government will not be a capi- 
talistic government but a soviet government, 
and behind that government will stand the 


Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


Mr. Speaker, what more dangerous 
doctrine can anyone imagine? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentle- 
man’s point of order? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is not reading from my letter on 
the point of order on which he has ob- 
tained the floor and on which he has 
asked and requested the floor. He is 
reading something by a man by the name 
of William Z. Foster, whom I never knew, 
whom I do not know today. I do not 
read his articles and I do not read the 
paper. I do not want to be connected 
with Foster or any other Communist 
that he is connected with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
remedy of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is not in a point of order. This 
is an extension of remarks and whether 
or not it violated the privileges granted 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Sa- 
BATH] would be a question for the House 
to pass on, not the Chair. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike it from the Recorp and 
on that I ask recognition. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. A point of or- 
der, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Must not that 
motion be in writing, Mr. Speaker? 
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The SPEAKER. If any Member ce. 
mands it, the motion must be put in 
writing under the rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, 1 
will write it out. It will take but a 
minute. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil] 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I ask for the 
regular order now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to be heard further. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Is the gentleman 
from Mississippi recognized to make a 
motion or to make a point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is in 
the process of making a motion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the benefit of 
the House, may I inquire what the rules 
of the House provide concerning one 
Member’s referring to another Member? 
In what way should one Member refer 
to another Member? 

The SPEAKER. He should refer to 
the gentleman from a certain State or 
the gentlewoman from a certain State. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, a pariia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MUNDT. In line with the parlia- 
mentary inquiry propounded by the ma- 
jority leader, in speaking of the rules of 
the House, when one Member refers to a 
committee of the House, is it considered 
appropriate language to misname the 
committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will de- 
cide that question when it is before him. 

The Clerk will repor: the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves to strike Mr. SapaTH’s 
remarks on page A922 from the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition. 

Mr. COCHRAN. A motion to lay on 
the table is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York to table the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from MississipP!. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MarcanTonto) 
there were—ayes 79, noes 154. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, a pal 
liamentary inquiry. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman wil 
state it. 

Mr. COFFEE. Is it not ir order 1 
have the letter to which objection has 
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been raised read in full, or is it parlia- 
mentary to have a vote taken on the 
extirpation of a letter from the REcorp 
without even having it read? 


The SPEAKER 


. The yeas and nays 


have been ordered on the motion to lay 
the motion to expunge on the table, and 
nothing else is in order at this time. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 103, nays 249, not voting 78, 


as follows: 


Bai'ey 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Biemiller 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Celler 
Clark 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Crosser 
D’A'esandro 
Dawscn 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dingell 
Doug'as, Calif. 
Douglas, Ill, 
Doyle 
Engle, Calif. 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Granahan 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, Til. 
Allen, La. 
A’mond 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Barden 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky 
Bates, Mass, 
Beckworth 
Be!! 

Bender 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 

Buck 

Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 

Car pbell 
Canfield 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 


[Roll No. 35] 


YEAS—103 


Granger 
Green 
Hariess, Ariz. 
Hart 
Havenner 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hoch 
Holified 
Huber 
Izac 
Jackson 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B, 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelly, Il. 
Keogh 
King 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
Madden 
Mankin 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Nee'y 


NAYS—249 


Che!f 
Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cox 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis 
Delaney, 

James J, 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elsworth 
Elsaesser 
E'ston 
Ervin 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Ger'ach 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gillie 
Gocdwin 
Gore 


Norton 
O’Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Powell 

Price, Il. 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabin 
Rayfiel 

Resa 

Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 

Ryter 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spence 
Starkey 
Sullivan 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex, 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Woodhouse 


Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind, 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Hancock 
Hand 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Hartley 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash. 
Horan 
Howell 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Tl. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 


O’Hara 


Kearney Smith, Ohio 
Kilburn O’Konski Smith, Wis. 
Kilday O'Neal Sparkman 
Kinzer Pace Springer 
Knutson Philbin Stefan 
Kunkel Phillips Stevenson 
LaFollette Pickett Stewart 
Lanham Pittenger Stigler 
Larcade Ploeser Stockman 
Latham Plumley Sumner, Il. 
Lea Price, Fila. Sundstrom 
LeCompte Priest Taber 
LeFevre Ramey Talbot 
Lewis Rankin Talle 
Luce Reece, Tenn. Tarver 
Lyle Reed, Ill. Thomas, N. J. 
McCowen Rees, Kans. Themason 
McDonough Rich Towe 
McGehee Richards Trimble 
McKenzie Riley Vorys, Ohio 
McMillan, 8.C. Robertson, Va, Vursell 
McMillen, Ill. Robsion, Ky. Wadsworth 
Maloney Rockwell Weaver 
Manasco Rodgers, Pa. Weichel 
Martin, Iowa Roe, Md. West 
Martin, Mass. Roe, N. Y. Whitten 
Mason Rogers. Fla. Whittington 
Mathews Rogers, Mass. Wickersham 
May Russell Wigglesworth 
Merrow Schwabe, Okla. Wilson 
Michener Scrivner Winstead 
Miller, Nebr. Shafer Wolcott 
Mills Sharp Wolfenden, Pa. 
Monroney Short Wolverton, N. J. 
Mundt Sikes Woodruff 
Murray, Wis. Simpson, Ill. Worley 
Norb!ad Smith,Maine Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—78 
Arends Gifford Poage 
Baldwin,Md. Gillette Rabaut 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gwinn,N.Y. Rains 
Beall Halleck Randolph 
Bloom Holmes, Mass. Reed,N. Y. 
Boykin Hook Rivers 
Burch Hope Rizley 
Cannon, Fla. Jarman Robertson, 
Cannon, Mo. Judd N. Dak. 
Case,S.Dak. Keefe Robinson, Utah 
Chapman Kelley, Pa. Sasscer 
Chenoweth Kerr Schwabe, Mo. 
Chiperfield Landis Simpson, Pa. 
Cole, Kans. Lemke Slaughter 
Combs McConnell Smith, Va. 
Courtney McGlinchey Sumners, Tex. 
Cravens McGregor Taylor 
Curley Mahon Tibbott 
Daughton, Va. Mansfield, Tex. Vinson 
Dirksen Morgan Walter 
Doughton, N. C. Morrison Wasielewski 
Eberharter Murdock Welch 
Engel, Mich. Murphy White 
Fernandez Murray, Tenn. Winter 
Fisher Norreil Wood 
Plannagan Peterson, Fla. 
Gary Peterson, Ga. 


So the motion to lay on the table was 


rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Jarman with Mr. Schwabe of Missouri. 
Mr. Randolph with Mr. Arends. 
Mr. Courtney with Mr. Beall. 


Mr. Kélley 


of 


Holmes of Massachusetts. 


Mr. 
York. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 


Pennsylvania with 


Mr. 


McGlinchey with Mr. Baldwin of New 


Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Judd. 
Vinson with Mr. Keefe. 
Rooney with Mr. Gillette. 


Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Halleck. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Reed of New York. 
Mr. Mahon with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Bloom with Mr. Rizley. 


Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Dirksen. 
Rivers with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Kerr with Mr. McGregor. 

Doughton of North Carolina with Mr. 


Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Burch with Mr. Hope. 


Mr. Hook with Mr. Tibbott. 
Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Cravens with Mr. Chenoweth. 


Mr. Hanp changed his vote from “yea” 


to “nay.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized on his motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I pointed 
out in my remarks a few moments ago 
that this insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp violates the rules of the House. 
It attacks a committee of this House as 
being un-American, or refers to it as an 
un-American committee. This commit- 
tee was created by Congress because of 
the dangerous situation that prevails 
throughout the country. We are work- 
ing diligently to try to protect this Nation 
against subversive elements at home and 
abroad. Yet here comes this statement 
together with a letter, accusing us—now 
listen to this—in addition to referring to 
the committee as an un-American com- 
mittee twice: 

Too, I think the whole House has a duty 
and a right to know what is going on in this 
committee, which we have clothed with cer- 
tain powers to investigate actual un-Ameri- 


can activities, and not to indulge in witch 
hunts, 


If you will get the Communist Daily 
Worker you will find those words “witch 
hunt” written on almost every page al- 
most every day, and if you will look on 
your desk you will find an attack by Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, the head of the Com- 
munist Party, branding this committee 
as a witch hunt—it calls it “The Rankin 
witch hunt’”—and demanding its aboli- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, whom do we represent 
here? Are we supposed to represent the 
Communists who are seeking to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Are we supposed to represent the Com- 
munists who are seeking to destroy our 
American way of life? The Communist« 
who would close every church in Amer- 
ica, whether Catholic or Protestant? 
Are we supposed to represent them? Are 
we to submit to being branded as “witch 
hunters” because we are trying to pro- 
tect this Government, this American way 
of life, and our American institutions for 
which these boys have been dying? 

I want to say in this connection that I 
have no quarrel with any man about his 
religion. Any man who believes in the 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
and lives up to them, whether he is Cath- 
olic or Protestant, certainly deserves the 
respect and confidence of mankind. 

I refuse to join in these attempts to try 
to destroy our civilization which is based 
on the fundamental teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, let us see a little further. 
SABATH goes on to Say: 

I wish the gentleman from Georgia— 


Referring to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Woop— 
would tell us how many Members have been 


investigated, if any, and who they are, if he 
knows. 


Mr. 


I will answer that question right now. 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has never investigated a Member of 
Congress, and when we do that Mem- 
ber will certainly be notified first. 

In addition to this statement, the 
Member from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH] 
wrote a letter to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Woop] which, in my opin- 
ion, violated the rules of the House in 
a dozen places. He not only inserted 
that letter in the Recorp but he wrote a 
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letter to every Member of the House, I 
suppose, and inclosed a copy of an edi- 
torial from a local paper that has been 
fighting the Committee on Un-American 
Activities ever since its creation. 

Let us see what is said in that letter. 
He refers to the sworn affidavit of Prof. 
Clyde Miller, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who reports an alleged 
conversation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman read- 
ing from my insertion in the Recorp or 
from my letter to the chairman of that 
committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have said that I am 
reading from the Recorp and from the 
letter which he inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp at page A922 on February 
19, which was addressed to the Honor- 
able JoHN S. Woop, chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. RANKIN. He goes on to attack 
the committee because of an alleged 
statement this Professor Miller says 
Commander Nikolas made when he was 
with the committee, which was as fol- 
lows: 

You should tell your Jewish friends that 
the Jews in Germany stuck their necks out 
too far and Hitler took care of them and that 
the same thing will happen here unless they 
watch their steps. 


Let me say just a word about Com- 
mander Nikolas. This man Miller came 
down here to try to get his name erased 
from the records of the Dies Committee. 
He says that that statement was made in 
the presence of Mr. Adamson, counsel 
for the committee. Mr. Adamson says 
no such conversation ever took’ place in 
his presence. 

Let us see who Commander Nikolas is. 
He is no longer with the committee and 
has not been for, oh, 4 or 5 months. 
Commander Nikolas was a commander in 
the Navy in this war. He went through 
the hell and horrors of the Southwest 
Pacific. He told me with tears in his eyes 
that he had buried 1,700 of his buddies on 
the bleak and barren island of Peleliu. 
The men who attack Commander Niko- 
las are putting words in his mouth, when 
he has a Communist record of his own, 
and worse than a Communist record. 

I say that in justice to Commander 
Nikolas, one of the heroes of this war and 
one of the finest Americans I ever met. 
In my opinion, this expression is nothing 
in God’s world but the propaganda state- 
ment of this alleged Professor Miller, 
whose record with the Dies Committee 
reeks to high heaven. 

Mr. SaBaTH goes on in this letter to Mr. 
Woop and says: 
that you may unsuspectingly harbor sub- 
versive individuals on your committee rolls. 


He is referring to Commander Nikolas. 
I want to say that when the battle was 
hard, when the night was dark, when the 
storm was fierce and the stars were dead, 
when men were dying by the thousands, 
Commander Nikolas was there fighting 
through those terrific battles. 
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I resent this insinuation. I think it is 
nothing but a trumped-up statement by 
this fellow Miller in order to try to smear 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SasatHu] further says: 

It is significant that the committee gave 
to Gerald L. K. Smith an open forum to 
vent that seditionist’s Fascist bill before 
members of the press. 


What a ridiculous statement. Mem- 
bers of this House, and one of them who 
is sitting before me now, wrote us letters 
and wanted us to investigate Gerald 
L. K. Smith. We knew nothing about his 
record, but we summoned him to appear 
before the committee and invited these 
Members of Congress who had been de- 
manding that he be investigated to come 
before the committee and make their 
statements or cross-examine him. In- 
stead of coming and making their state- 
ments and cross-examining him, they 
came and filed a statement reflecting on 
the committee and then walked out. 

Were they afraid to submit to cross- 
examination? 

I want to say to you now that this 
committee is not going to be bluffed and 
browbeaten. Whenever we invite one of 
you before the committee, or when you 
come there of your own free will, to 
testify in these investigations, you are 
going to be cross-examined. 

In this letter the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SapatH] attacks us for bring- 
ing some men before us in a closed ses- 
sion. Yes, we have executive sessions. 
We are having closed sessions at times 
because we are trying to find out who is 
undermining and destroying this Gov- 
ernment, or attempting to do so. But 
the Smith hearing was public. 

But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTH] says that— 
while he finds time, curiously enough, to 
bring before the committee in closed execu- 
tive session Dr. Edward Barsky, an eminent 
surgeon, because Dr. Barsky is chairman of 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee— 


Now, we called him before the commit- 
tee because we have information that 
this is a Communist-front organization. 
When we demanded of Gerald L. K. 
Smith that he show his books, he said, 
“Any investigator of your committee or 
any member of your committee can take 
our books and go through every paper of 
them at any time.” 

If the organization that Barsky is head 
of is not engaged in subversive activities, 
why do they object to investigators of 
this committee, which has a standing 
equal to that of the FBI—why do they 
object to them seeing their books? 

In my opinion, this is a dangerous 
Communist-front organization. 

Now, I am not going to give you all the 
information we have. We have a good 
deal of it. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been on this committee 
from its very inception. I was on the 
Dies committee from the beginning to 
end. I never saw a time when either 


Mr. 
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one of those two committees were not 
attacked by the radicals, by the Commy. 
nists, or the bund members, or other 
un-Americans whom we were investigat. 
ing. But I am convineed of this one 
thing: That whenever we were attackeq 
we had struck pay dirt. Now we have 
struck pay dirt on this Barsky matter. 
Barsky is doing everything he possibly 
can to intimidate our committee and to 
influence the Members of Congress 
against it. I do not think either the 
Dies committee or this Committee on 
Un-American Activities has ever inves. 
tigated an organization or an individual 
that has needed to be investigated more 
than this Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee. They ure the ones that have 
been trying to bring in Communists to 
this country. We have testimony before 
our committee within the last few days 
that every person, every refugee, that 
this Joint Anti-Fascist Committee has 
tried to bring into the United States had 
a Communist record, a Communist rec- 
ord over in Hungary or France or Spain 
or somewhere else. Yet they have had 
contributed to the organization hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from persons who 
did not know just what the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee was trying to 
do. They will not tell us what they did 
with these vast sums of money they have 
collected, nor will they show us a single 
paper in their files. But they are doing 
this: They are getting in touch with 
Members of Congress, telling them that 
this is an un-American committee. They 
have used those words. Others have 
used them, and probably the leading 
Communist-front organization today is 
this Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee. And I want to tell you this: We are 
going right to the bottom of it. I think 
every member of our committee, both on 
the Democratic side and on the Repub- 
lican side, is resolved to look into the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
and the leaders of it, thoroughly. You 
can count on it that when we make our 
report to this Congress it will astound 
you all. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Now, let me read another thing in this 
letter of Mr. SABATH’s to the chairman 
of this committee. He says: 

Radio commentators, requested 2y Adam- 
son to submit their scripts to him, dis- 
covered the request had been made a public 
document. The action could have been de- 
signed only to smear the commentators and 
to frighten them from the air. 


We did just what every Member o! 
Congress has a right to do. We asked 
for those scripts after they had been 
broadcast. There were :ome things in 
some of them that we questioned. Some 
of them we did not. We simply asked 
for those scripts. We did not subpena 
a single one of them. But I want to tell 
you now, some of this stuff that is going 
over the air should be stopped. Of all 
the dirt and filth I ever heard, these 
filthy attacks on me and the Committee 
on Un-American Activities by Wallet 
Winchell and others are the worst. 

Walter Winchell is doing the Jew: “ 
America more harm than any othe! 
man alive. He is stirring up more anll- 
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Semitism than any other man in Amer- 
ica. 

These men who attack us are not 
doing their cause any good whatsoever. 
Now, I read further. This is Mr. Sas- 
atu writing to Mr. Jonw Woop: 

In the light of his acceptance of the 
venomous statements of an underling, I 
wonder if his demand that the “ational 
Committee to Combat Anti-Semitism sub- 
mit to his inquisition does not reflect the 
same bitter bias against American citizens 
who are Jews by religion. 


Now, as a matter of fact, there is a 
division among the Jewish people. The 
Zionists and the anti-Zionists. I am not 
going to go into that battle today. But 
whenever we find an organization that 
we think is un-American, and engaging 
in un-American activities, we are going 
to investigate it to the limit. That is 
what we are doing here. 

You see these Reds in California have 
got out this brochure: “Introducing 
Representative JOHN ELLIOT RANKIN.” 
This book is as full of smear and lies as it 
can hold. They are afraid we are going 
to uncover some of the perfidity that is 
going on with reference to the pollution 
of the picture shows in Hollywood. 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 

Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Is it not 
a fact that every radio commentator is 
required to submit his script to the radio 
station for filing with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission? I know I 
have to do that in my weekly broadcasts. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. So what 
is wrong with asking for a radio script 
to look it over by your committee or any 
other committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. When I write to Lowell 
Thomas or call Earl Godwin and ask for 
a copy of the script he delivered, he sends 
it by return mail. Nobody except the 
ones who have a suspicious attitude 
object to their scripts being read after 
they have been broadcast over the radio. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SaBaTH] defended Walter Winchell and 
called him a commander in the Reserves. 
Last year when the Dies committee 
demanded that he get out of uniform 
or get into the service, he stripped 
off his uniform, went before the micro- 
phone and denounced Congress as “the 
House of Reprehensibles.” 

Yes. We are going to get the scripts 
whenever they deliver anything over the 
air that is detrimental to the welfare of 
this country; we are going to try to get 
—_ and to handle them in the proper 

ay. 

This main fight is coming, as I said—— 
. oa SABATH. Will the gentleman 
4 iW? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 
Mr. SABATH. For a simple question? 
Mr. RANKIN. No. 


Mr. 





Mr. SABATH. And information? 
Mr. RANKIN. . No, sir; not just now. 
Mr. SABATH. I would like to have 


th ¢ House be made familiar with my let- 
ter, That is all I ask. 
XCII——-110 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
—— declines to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are in graver danger at home than we 
have been perhaps in all the history of 
this Nation as a result of the subversive 
elements. There are subversive spies 
throughout this entire country just as 
there are in Canada. They are plotting 
the overthrow of this Government and 
they are using the Communist Party and 
the Communist publications to carry out 
their designs. 

We brought this William Z. Foster, 
head of the Communist Party, before the 
committee, and I want to read you some 
things he said. 

We read from a booklet he wrote years 
ago on syndicalism. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has no right to read from-—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to show that in 
investigating these things our committee 
had demanded of William Z. Foster, head 
of the Communist Party—— 

Mr. SABATH. A point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SABATH. He is trying—the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is trying—to 
connect me with Foster and read into 
my speech a statement by Foster. Well, 
I said before, I do not know Foster, never 
spoke to him in my life. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to show, Mr. 
Speaker—— 

Mr. SABATH. And he has no right to 
read into my speech any statements made 
by Foster or anyone else. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. We put Foster on the 
stand, and we read from a pamphlet that 
he wrote years ago when he was 33 years 
old, and I want to show that this is right 
down the Communist line, and I am 
afraid it is misleading some Members. 
And do not forget this is going to be an 
issue in every congressional district in 
the United States this year, in the 
primaries, and in the general elections. 

Those boys who have been shedding 
their blood on foreign fields to protect 
this country are not going to have their 
country destroyed by these subversive 
elements at home if they can help it. 

Listen to this. He says: 

The syndicalist is characterized by the har- 


mony that exists between his theories and his 
tactics. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the capitalist class 
is a mortal enemy—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York will state his point of order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is reading from a docu- 
ment and pamphlet. It is out of order 
and cannot be done except by obtaining 
the consent of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
House does not want me to read from 
the Communistic syndicalistic doctrines 
of William Z. Foster—— 

a MARCANTONIO. I ask for a rul- 

g. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Of course, I do not 
want to punish the House, if it does not 
want to hear me. I am trying to point 
out to you the dangers that are now 
lurking and the attempts that are being 
made to destroy this Government, and 
what these men and women are flirting 
with when they follow the Communist 
line. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I ask fora rul- 


g. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will suspend. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for a ruling. 

The SPEAKER. On what? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I was asking 


for a ruling on my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Mississippi is reading from some- 
thing that the House does not want to 
hear, it is entirely within the power of 
the House to decide the question, not the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Does he not 
have to have consent to read a docu- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is speaking to his motion, and 
that gives him a rather wide latitude. 
If the gentleman is reading something 
the House does not want to hear, then 
the House has its remedy. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
the duty of the Speaker to pass on the 
point of order or to pass on whether 
the gentleman is speaking in order or 
not? I think it is up to the Speaker. 
The gentleman here has been reading 
from Foster or Thomas, or whatever the 
man’s name is, something he has written 
or said some years ago, today or yvester- 
day, trying to make the House believe 
that I have had something to do with 
the articles that Foster has written. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not 
have the specific rule before him when 
he answered the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Marcantonio}. 

Rule XXX states: 

When the reading of a paper other than 
one upon which the House is called to give 
a final vote is demanded. and the same is 
objected to by any Member, it shall be 
determined without debate by a vote of the 
House. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
that bears out my contention and I defi- 
nitely object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
object? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do, Mr. 
Speaker. I object to the dragging of an 
irrelevant red herring into this discus- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Shall the gentleman be permitted to pro- 
ceed to read the paper from which he is 
now reading? 

The question was taken; and the House 
decided that Mr. Rankin be permitted 
to proceed with the reading. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will proceed in order. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fos- 
ter goes on to say, and I wish the Mem- 
bers would listen to this: 


The syndicalist realizes that the capitalist 
class— 


That means everybody who wants to 
own his own home, his store, or his fill- 
ing station, or his farm, or factory— 

He realizes that the capitalist class is his 
mortal enemy, that it must be overthrown, 
the wages system abolished, and a new so- 
ciety he has outlined established if he is to 
live; and he is proceeding to the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks with unparalleled direct- 
ness. He allows nothing to swerve him from 
his course and lead him in another indirec- 
tion. 


That is William Z. Foster speaking at 
the age of 33. There will be no wages 
paid. If the Communist Party gets con- 
trol every laborer in America will be the 
slave of the commissar. 

He goes on: 

The syndicalist knows that capitalism is 
organized robbery, and he consistently con- 
siders and treats capitalists as thieves plying 
their trade. 


The man who wrote that is the man 
who coined that expression, “Un-Ameri- 
can Committee” and applied it to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
He goes on to say: ' 

The syndicalist knows they (the capital- 
ists) have no more right to the wealth they 
have amassed than a burglar has to his loot, 
and the idea of expropriating them without 
remuneration seems as natural to him as for 
the footpads’ victim to take back his stolen 
property without paying the footpad for it. 


Now listen to this: 

He knows (the syndicalist) that in modern 
society, as in all ages, might is right and that 
the capitalist hold the industries they have 
stolen and daily perpetuate the robbery of 
the wages system simply because they have 
the economic power to do so. 

He has fathomed the current system of 
ethics and morals, and knows them to be just 
so many auxiliaries tc the capitalist class. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi made a motion to strike because 
he thought the insertion in the record 
reflected on the patriotism of the mem- 
bers of the committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. It reflects on everybody 
connected with the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman will 
recall, unless I am mistaken, when the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] 
asked for permission to insert those ar- 
ticles, I asked him if they reflected upon 
any Member of the House, and he said 
that they did not. Perhaps he did not 
so intend: I do not know. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not yield further 
at this time. 

Listen to this man who wrote this 
pamphlet branding the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
a “witch hunt.” Listen to this man who 
heads the Communist Party: 

In his choice of weapon to fight his capi- 
talist enemies the syndicalist is no more care- 
ful to select those that are fair, just, or civil- 
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ized than is a householder attacked in the 
night by a burglar. He knows he is engaged 
in a life and death struggle with an abso- 
lutely lawless and unscrupulous enemy, and 
considers his tactics only from the standpoint 
of their effectiveness. With him the end jus- 
tifies the means. Whether his tactics be legal 
and ioral or not, does not concern him, so 
long as they are effective. He knows that the 
laws, as well as the current code of morals are 
made by his mortal enemies, and considers 
himself about as much bound by them as a 
householder would himself by regulations 
regarding burglary adopted by an association 
of housebreakers. 


The other day when we had the same 
Foster before the committee, 30 years 
after that was written, I asked him this 
question: 

In 1930, when you appeared before the Fish 
committee, Mr. Bachman, I believe, of West 
Virginia, was on the committee, and he asked 
you a question about statements that you 
had made before, and I am going to read it to 
you now and ask you if this is your view at 
the present time. He says: 

“You made this statement: ‘No Commu- 
nist, no matter how many votes he should 
secure in a national election, could, even if 
he would, become President of the present 
government. When a Communist heads the 
Government of the United States—and that 
day will come just as surely as the sun rises— 
the Government will not be a capitalist gov- 
ernment but a Soviet government, and be- 
hind that government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.’ ” 

You made that statement, did you? 

Mr. Foster. I think so. 


He was under oath both times. 


Mr. RaNnxKIN. That was your view? 
Mr. Foster. I made that statement; yes. 


Mr. Speaker, that is what these Com- 
munists are driving at in this country. 

It is time for both the United States 
and Canada to round up these spies, and 
these traitors, and forever put a stop to 
their subversive activities, before it is too 
late. 

I give you this in order to let you 
know that the attacks that are being 
made on our committee have their bases 
in the minds of an element that wants to 
destroy the American form of govern- 
ment and the American way of life. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
should also be brought out that William 
Z. Foster, who has been quoted at such 
length, and who holds such radical views, 
sO much more nearly represents the 
point of view of the Communist Party 
in America today that at their last con- 
vention they rejected as their National 
Commander Earl Browder, whom they 
dismissed as too conservative, and 
elected this same William Z. Foster. 
Those people who feel that communism 
in this country is not on the march and is 
not radical and complete in its objectives 
might well study the reasons why Earl 
Browder, who served the party all during 
the war, has now, by unanimous vote, 
been expelled from the party and dis- 
missed as its secretary, and they might 
also ponder why the Communists have 
chosen this ever so much more radical 
individual, William Z. Foster, as re- 
fiecting their present point of view. 
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Mr. RANKIN. They threw Ear 
Browder out because, they said, he had 
cooperated with the United States in 
this war, and put this radical at the 
head, this William Z. Foster. They are 
carrying on this campaign, as I said, 
and the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is doing its best to protect this 
country from them. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Does 


Mr. Foster hold those same views today 
that, if I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, he held some years ago? 

Mr. RANKIN. He claimed that he 
had changed his mind on some of them, 
but the statement that I quoted, where- 
in he predicted that the Communists 
would take over this country and be 
backed up by the Red Army, was made 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities under oath less than 3 months 
ago. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. He still 
holds that view, then? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, certainly. He 
made that statement before the Fish 
committee and I think before the Dies 
et He holds those views to- 

ay. 

I know some good mei: have been mis- 
led and they have gone out and got 
preachers and others who did not know 
what was going on to join some of these 
Communist-front organizations. I know 
there are men in this House who do not 
know the facts. I say that we owe 
Canada a lasting debt of gratitude for 
coming out the other day and exposing 
a spy ring that was undermining both 
Canada and the United States. 

‘ Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the previous 
question is ordered, that means that the 
gentleman from Illinois will have no op- 
portunity to defend the insertion that 
he placed in the Recorp or answer the 
charges made by the. gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

The SPEAKER. It means there will 
be no further debate, if the previous 
question is ordered. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
and my letter be read before a vote is 
taken, being positive that, with the ex- 
ception of a few words which 2 days ago 
I asked be stricken from the Recor), 
there is not a single word that would be 
considered as unfair and unjust to the 
House or a violation of the rules in any 
way, shape, or form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RANKIN. I object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I insist on my motion for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. SABATH. Iask that the letter % 
read; that is all I ask. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard 
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The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 
The question was taken; and on a 


division 


(demanded by Mr. Marcan- 


Tonio) there were—ayes 139, noes 80. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 161, nays 185, not voting 84. 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Allen, Hl. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen. 

August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Barden 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bonner 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brooks 
Brown,Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carlson 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cole, Mo. 
Colmer 
Cooper 
Cravens 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis 
D'Ewart 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 
Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Elston 


Adams 
Almond 
Angell 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bender 
Bennet, N. 
Biemiller 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burgin 
Byrne, N.Y. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Celler 

Chelf 
Clason 
Clements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
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[Roll No. 36] 


YEAS—161 


Fellows 
Fenton 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Hancock 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Hartley 
Henry 
Hess 
Hill 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Horan 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, fl. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeFevre 
Lewis 
McCowen 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
McMillen, Ill, 
Maioney 
Manasco 
Martin, Mass. 


NAYS—185 


Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cox 
Crawford 
Crosser 
D’Alesandro 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J, 
Dingell 


Douglas, Calif. 


Douglas, Il. 
Doyle 
Ellsworth 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gardner 





Mason 
Mathews 
May 

Merrow 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O’Konski 
Peterson, Fla. 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Price. Fla. 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 
Richards 
Riley 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fila. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Shafer 
Sharp 

Short 
Simpson, Il. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stewart 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talbot 
Thomas, N. J. 
Towe 

Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
West 

White 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff 


Geelan 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Granahan 
Green 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Halleck 
Hart 


Havenner 
Hays 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash. 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 

Izac 
Jackson 


Johnson, Calif. Miller, Nebr. fabath 
Johnson,Ind. Millis Sadowski 
Johnson, Monroney Sasscer 

Luther A. Murdock Savage 
Johnson, Neely Scrivner 

Lyndon B. Norblad Sheppard 
Kean Norton Sikes P 
Kearney O’Brien, Tl}. Smith, Maine 
Kee O’Brien, Mich. Somers, N. Y. 
Kefauver O'Hara Spence 

h O'Neal Starkey 

King O'Toole Stefan 
Kirwan Outiand Stevenson 
Kopplemann Pace Stigler 
Kunkel Patman Stockman 
LaFollette Patrick Sullivan 
Lane Patterson Talle 
LeCompte Pfeifer Tarver 
Lesinski Philbin Thom 
Link Powell Thomas, Tex. 
Ludlow Price, Il. Thomason 
Lyle Priest Tolan 
Lynch Quinn, N. Y. Torrens 
McCormack Rabin ‘Traynor 
McDonough Rains Trimble 
McMillan, S.C. Ramey Voorhis, Calif. 
Madden Rayfiel Wasielewski 
Mankin Resa Welch 
Mansfield, Robsion,Ky. Wigglesworth 

Mont. Roe, N. Y. Wolverton, N. J. 
Marcantonio Rogers,N. Y. Woodhouse 
Martin, Iowa Rooney Worley 
Michener Rowan Zimmerman 
Miller Calif. Ryter 

NOT VOTING—84 

Arends Granger Poage 
Bailey Gwinn,N.Y. Rabaut 
Baldwin, Md. Hand Randolph 
Baldwin, N.Y. Harless, Ariz. Reed, N. Y. 
Beall Hébert Rivers 
Bland Holmes, Mass. Rizley 
Boren Hook Robertson, 
Boykin Hope N. Dak. 
Burch Jarman Robertson, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Johnson, Okia. Robinson, Utah 
Cannon, Fla. Judd Russell 
Cannon,Mo. Keefe Schwabe, Mo. 
Case,S.Dak. Kelley, Pa. Sheridan 
Chapman Kelly, Til. Simpson, Pa. 
Chenoweth Kerr Siaughter 
Chiperfield Landis Smith, Va. 
Cole, Kans. Lea Sparkman 
Combs Lemke Sumner, ll. 
Courtney Luce Sumners, Tex. 
Curley McConnell Taylor 
Daughton, Va. McGlinchey Tibbott 
Dirksen McGregor Vinson 
Eberharter Mahon Walter 
Engel, Mich. Mansfield, Tex. Weaver 
Fisher Morgan Whitten 
Flannagan Murphy Winter 
Gary Murray, Tenn. Wood 
Gifford Norrell 
Gillette Peterson, Ga. 


So the motion for the previous ques- 


tion was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Bailey with Mr. Reed of New York. 


Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Case of 
South Dakota. 


Mr. Boykin with Mr. Enge’ of Michigan. 
Mr. Granger with Mr. Hand. 
Mr. Poage with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Morgan with Mr. Gwinn of New York. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Robertson of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mis Sumner of Illinois. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Schwabe of Mis- 
souri, 


Mr. HrnsHaw, Mr. BreuM, Mr. Cote of 
New York, Mr. HOWELL, Mr. CLAson, Mr. 
ANGELL, Mr. Cox, Mr. ELLSwortH, Mr. 
Burrett, Mr. MILts, and Mr. ALMOND 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENSON changed his vote from 
“present” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SaBATH]! rise? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful and appreciative to the Mem- 
bers for having voted down the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN] for the previous question, for 
otherwise, under the rules, I would have 
been denied even 1 minute to answer the 
unfair demand to strike from the Recorp 
my remarks and the letter which I ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of being 
heard. 

It has always been my aim to give the 
minority, or anyone, the right to defend 
himself and speak in his defense, or to 
oppose any legislation. After I had sent 
that letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on February 19, I inserted it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, after obtaining 
unanimous consent of the House. Later 
I observed, Mr. Speaker, as you will recall, 
that there were words therein which I 
thought should be deleted. On page 1539 
of the daily Recorp, shortly after the 
matter was inserted, you will find I rose 
on the floor of the House and made the 
following request: 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may delete from the permanent 
Recorp certain words in a letter which I 
sent to the Honorable Joun S. Woop, chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I had done what I 
thought was the manly thing because I 
never, during nearly 40 years of service, 
have desired to hurt the feelings of any 
man. Oh, I have criticized the Repub- 
licans when I have thought they were 
wrong. I feel as a Member of Congress 
I have the right to express my views. I 
also believe in freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, though I have 
been subjected to many attacks. If I 
were to follow the tactics of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, I could be here 
every second day on the floor asking to 
obtain the floor on a question of personal 
privilege. 

I believe firmly in the right of the 
press to criticize what they believe needs 
criticism, even though I have been fre- 
quently and unfairly attacked by un- 
friendly newspapers, just as I insist upon 
my right, as a Member of Congress, to 
express my views. I only wish, Mr. 
Speaker, that you would read, for your 
benefit and for the benefit of the gentle- 
men here, the entire letter which I ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, and also 
the full text of the introductory remarks. 
I venture to say there would be few 
Members, outside of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who would find in that letter 
anything unparliamentary or unfair or 
unjust. I have received many com- 
plaints, Mr. Speaker, avout two men 
connected with that committee; one of 
them is a gentleman by the name of 
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Adamson who criticized the views of some 
individuals as being “democratic” and 
therefore “un-American.” Naturally, 
I resented that, and having obtained 
information and letters from various 
sources, I embodied in my letter the in- 
formation which came to me, together 
with that which I received from such 
sources as the New York Federation of 
Churches and similar organizations 
above any questioning. 

I did not wish to reilect upon the 
chairman of that committee, because I 
believe he is an honorable, honest man, 
and I think the majority of the gentle- 
men on that committer: are fair. Unfor- 
tunately, I feel that the gentleman from 
Mississippi, as he Coes sometimes on the 
floor with the great ability and strength 
that he possesses, sways the viewpoint of 
the committee, and I feel that that com- 
mittee has gone far afield and has not 
really penetrated the real un-American 
activities or those guilty of subversive 
acts. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] is trying to bring into my speech 
and my letter the statements and writ- 
ings of Foster and of others. I want to 
assure you, and I do not think it is nec- 
essary for me to assure the country, that 
I am not a Communist; never believed 
their doctrines; I have fought them as 
hard as any man. I even fought social- 
ism long before I came to Congress. I 
believe in democratic principles. I love 
my country. I owe it a great deal, and 
during these years I have tried to the 
best of my ability to be fair and to be 
just and to serve my country to the best 
of my ability. I feel that I have never 
been guilty of anything else but render- 
ing to the people of my Nation and my 
country the best that was in me. 

During my long service, Mr. Speaker, 
I have had a great many opportunities to 
obtain more lucrative positions in busi- 
ness, or by devoting my :ull time to prac- 
tice of law. I have refused, and I shall 
refuse in the future as I have in the past, 
because I feel, with my years of expe- 
rience here, that I can continue to be of 
service to my country and to my party. 

I appreciate that there are some gen- 
tlemen on the other sid2 who may feel I 
have been at times a little too strong in 
my criticism, but, on the other hand, I 
could not sit here and listen to some of 
those attacks which I felt were unfair 
and unjustifiable, and I answered them. 
We all do that fiom time to time, and I 
hope that the country will continue to 
have the two-party system, and that we 
will differ from time to time on certain 
matters. In that connection I will say 
I believe honest criticism is a healthful 
and beneficial thing. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman made 
it clear that he had asked and obtained 
unanimous consent of the House to take 
out certain words that occurred in his 
extension of remarks. I wish the gentle- 
man would make it clear just what words 
he har taken out under that permission. 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not have it before 
me now. I was not prepared for this 
today, but I did ask to have stricken out 
anything that could be in any way ob- 
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jectionable to anyone or that would in 
any degree reflect—— 

Mr. TARVER. Did the gentleman 
have stricken out the words describing 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as “The Un-American Committee?” 

Mr. SABATH. I am afraid I did not 
designate the exact words but my request 
to strike out was broad enough to include 
them. However. if there is any question, 
I again ask unanimous consent to change 
these words. Unfortunately, I did not 
have time to go over them before the 
remarks were sent to the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
now ask unanimous consent that that 
part be stricken? 

Mr. SABBATH. I will repeat my 
unanimous-consent request again and 
again to strike out those words. I want 
to assure you they were not mine. 

Unfortunately, my office is tremen- 
dously busy. I have two new secretaries 
whose services I succeeded in obtaining 
after months of hard effort, and one of 
them unfortunately put that in without 
my knowledge, and I want to assure you 
that I am telling you the honest-to-God 
fact and truth. I never noticed it. I 
did not see it until my attention was 
called to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemar yield? 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The 


House yielded to you. 

Mr. SABATH. As to the gentleman, 
he is a member of that committee. He 
made his speech a little while ago. I 
know of his activities on that committee 
while Mr. Dies was the chairman, and I 
know his viewpoint. Of course, I never 
had a word with him—— 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I want 
to help the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. And I do not want to 
have a word with him today. He is en- 
titled to his viewpoint. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I want 
to help the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. AndI hope he will give 
me credit and say I am entitled to my 
viewpoint, and that he will not, like the 
gentleman from Mississippi, try to make 
a Communist out of me or a man unde- 
serving to serve in this House, 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman yield? I want to help the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield; I always 
welcome any help from any gentleman 
at any time, and consequently I shall 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Will the 
gentleman from Illinois then explain in 
detail whether he has taken out the 
words “House Un-American Committee” 
in the title? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 
take and not intended. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. And has 
the gentleman taken out the words down 
below “Un-American Committee”? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, sir; that has been 
done. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. It has 
been done? When was that done? 


That was a mis- 
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Mr. SABATH. When I asked unani- 
mous consent here on this floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Both 
places? 

Mr. SABATH. Both places; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Did the 
gentleman also write a letter of apology 
to the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this to the 
gentleman from New Jersey—— 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. There is 
nothing wrong with that, 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, I have not, 
because I thought that if the chairman, 
in whom I have the utmost confidence, 
had seen anything wrong in the letter 
I addressed to him, he would have called 
my attention to it or he would have 
answered me. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. He has 
not answered yet, though. 

Mr. SABATH. He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The 
chairman is going to answer. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this, if you 
or any other man can point out a single 
line that is objectionable to the chair- 
man of that committee I will gladly strike 
it out, and I would even be willing to 
strike the whole speech out, but there is 
nothing in there that is objectionable, 
unfair, or unjustifiable. I meant no 
disrespect to anyone, and never did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ; 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that his conduct is most ad- 
mirable and is obliged to be disarming 
to those who have felt aggrieved because 
of what has taken place in the last hour 
or so. If the gentleman has not as yet 
actually stricken from the Recorp the 
language objected to, will he now ask 
unanimous consent to do so? 

Mr. SABATH. I will do so with 
pleasure, and I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for his statement. 

Mr. COX. With that leave given, Mr. 
Speaker, I think this whole controversy 
ought to end. 

Mr. SABATH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my unanimous-consent request, 
that I may have the privilege to delete 
from the speech, from the letter, and 
from the headline those words that are 
even to me objectionable, and that I did 
not intend anyway should be put in as 
they were, but it was merely a mistake on 
the part of a clerk. I repeat, the title 
should read: “Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,” and that was the inten- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do so just 
to get information, that is all. 

Mr. SABATH. All right, but please 
hurry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When this matter 
came up—and the gentleman will find 
it on page 1444, I reserved the right to 
object, and asked if the gentleman Was 
making an attack upon any Member ol 
Congress; and you replied that you were 
not. 

Mr. SABATH. 
attack. 


I did not make any 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. In that request you 
were asking permission to insert an edi- 
torial and a letter. Now, when you in- 
serted your remarks you included here 
that offensive to some “un-American 
committee.” 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the regular order on the consent 
request. 

: The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has yielded. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then there is the 
third paragraph. As I understand it, 
anv and all charges that the commii- 
tee is un-American in its activities are 
eliminated? 

Mr. SABATH. I feel I have made my 
position clear. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, of course, there are 
other things that have been put in the 
Recorp that I object to and the commit- 
tee objects to, but I want to say to the 
sentleman if he had notified the mem- 
bers of the committee that those things 
that are in the Recorp were deleted we 
would have known of it. The commit- 
tee was not notified of this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if anything reflect- 
ing on this committee is put in the Rec- 
oro again, you will hear from me. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is 
withdrawing his motion, and I presume 
that is the result of the vote just taken, 
which indicates that the House would 
have acted fairly and would not have 
sustained the motion. Had the gentle- 
men been able to hear me before the 
vote on the previous question was taken 
Iam sure the majority against it would 
have been still greater. 

Mr. Speaker, it has always been my 
policy that if I cannot do a person any 
good I will not do him any harm; and I 
am so constituted that I cannot help re- 
senting unfairness and unjust attacks, 
whether made against me or against 
someone I do not even know. We have 
given up almost a whole day to this de- 
bate, and I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to strike from my remarks words 
which I did not intend to be there, and 
especially the words, “House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee,” and substitute therefor 
ihe words, “House Committee on Un- 
American Activities,” as it was intended 
they should read, both in the headline 
and in the text of my remarks, and to 
delete certain other words which I be- 
eve myself were improper, and I assure 
you were inadvertent. 

_+ again wish to assure you, Mr. 
©peaker, and to assure the House that 
it Was not my intention to reflect upon 
the House. On the contrary, I have at 
all times tried to the best of my ability 
‘o climinate anything said by anyone 
‘tal might place the House in disrepute, 
and I am always alert to anything which 
might detract from the dignity of the 
House. While I have permission to ex- 
vend my remarks, the lateness of the 
a leads me to conclude at once, so 
that this may appear in today’s Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my motion if he is going to with- 
draw those offensive remarks from the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is with- 
drawn. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the Nationa] Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Commiitee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bili. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill was read 
last evening. The ffirst committee 
amendment is now in order for con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk will report the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 701. (a) The Congress declares that 
an emergency exists wherein there are in- 
sufficient facilities fur housing large segments 
of the population, that large numbers of 
veterans of the armed forces are returning to 
civilian life in need of housing accommoda- 
tions which are not available, and that it is 
necessary for the heaith and safety of the 
people that all facilities of the United States 
Government be made available and co- 


ordinated to obtain a maximum amount of 
housing.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
members of this committee a question 
concerning this amendment, and I pre- 
sume my question relates to other por- 
tions of the bill. A portion of the com- 
mittee amendment states: 

That ali facilities of the United States 
Government be made available and coordi- 


nated to obtain a maximum amount of 
housing. 


Then it assumes elsewhere that the 
provision is to permit the veterans to 
have preference in priority in connec- 
tion with housing. 

Is there anything in this bill that 
would prevent the misuse of this priv- 
ilege by persons who would merely ob- 
tain the consent of a veteran for the use 
of his name in obtaining priority? Is 
there anything to prevent anyone from 
financing a veteran to build a home 
which the veteran would immediately 
resell to him? 

Mr. SPENCE. The Administrator, 
under the bill, has the power to issue reg- 
ulations, and that matter would be taken 
care of, I assume, by the regulations. It 
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is an administrative matter. Of course, 
the Administrator is going to see that the 
materials are not diverted for purposes 
for which they were not intended. The 
bill gives him the power to regulate those 
matters. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What provision is 
there in the bill for permitting the com- 
pletion with priorities of a great many 
thousand homes which are already under 
construction, the construction of which 
has been stopped because the previously 
eranted priorities are not recognized un- 
der the new HH priority system? There 
are, according to my information, in the 
area in which I live some, 12,000 to 15,- 
000 homes now under construction which 
cannot be completed because they are 
unable to obtain the new HH priorities, 
and these housing facilities therefore 
remain idJe because they are uncom- 
pleted. 

What provision is there for the early 
completion of the present unfinished 
housing? I say that, Mr. Chairman, for 
this reason, that after all, a housing 
shortage affects all people, and while we 
want to give priority to the veterans in 
obtaining this new housing, at the same 
time any alleviation of the shortage will 
be to the benefit of the veteran and all 
concerned. 

Mr. SPENCE. The Administrator has 
the power to grant priorities. The vet- 
eran will have the preference, but that 
does not limit the Administrator’s power 
to grant priorities and to provide for the 
completion of the houses that are un- 
der construction. If this bill passes and 
the house is completed after the effective 
date of the act, we will have the power 
to put a ceiling upon it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the Chair- 
man. That is what I was afraid of. 

I would like to read a letter concern- 
ing a case that I am talking about, which 
is a case in point. A veteran who is a 
builder recently made application for an 
HH priority on a five-reom home which 
he estimated would cost $8.200, $6,690 
for the house and $2,200 for the lot. 
When he came to make his new applica- 
tion for priorities his priority applica ion 
was returned approved provided the 
house, lot, broker’s commission, and his 
own profit, he being a contractor, would 
come within the ceiling price that came 
along with the provisional approval, a 
price of $7,800, which was $400 less than 
the house actually cost. Just think of 
it. How does anyone in the world ex- 
pect, if the housing Directcr or the Office 
of Price Administration are going to ad- 
minister the law in that way, that they 
are going to get housing? They are not 
going to get housing. That is exacily 
the type of asinine regulation that is 
stifling home building today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Texas if he can answer that 
question. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to page 8 of the biil, 
about one-third down, where he will find 
a sentence, I think, that will take care 
of his problem: 

Any prospective seller of such housing 
accommodations may apply for such certifi- 
cation at any time, including before the 


will 
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commencement of construction, during its 
progress, or after its completion. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Yes: I have read the 
language, and I thank the gentleman. I 
hope that will be included if this bill 
is passed. He can make application for 
it, but there is no requirement whatso- 
ever that the application shall be 
granted on a fair price and cost basis. 

A little later on, in the language that 
follows, it says that he— 
may, at any time before the first sale, apply 
for such revision of the maximum sales price 
previously certified as may be justified by a 
showing of special circumstances arising 
during the course of construction and not 
reasonably to have been anticipated at the 


time of the issuance of the earlier certifica- 
tion. 


There is no requirement whatsoever 
that the Director shall or must actually 
issue a price to him which shall cover 
his cost and allow him to pay brokerage 
fees, and so forth, on the sale of the 
property. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. 
explain it. 

Mr. BARRY. On the first question 
about the veteran having the house 
built—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have passed that 
question and I have come to another 
one, and I would like an answer to it. 

Mr. BARRY. The veteran cannot sell 
the house and make a profit on it, so 
there is no point in selling it to anybody. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is another 
place where you have stuck the veteran. 
You have fixed him so that he cannot 
get anything, whereas everybody else 
can. That is a direct discrimination 
against the veteran. He is really stuck 
under the terms of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to add to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. As I understand this bill—I do 
not claim to be the last authority on this 
bill, and I do not know anybody who 
does—I do not know of anything:in this 
bill that would prohibit me, if I were a 
veteran, from joining with my friend 
the gentleman from California, a con- 
tractor, so that I wouid obtain the per- 
mits and my friend from California 
would do the constructing. We could 
combine our efforts and bring to our- 
selves a profit, time and time again, 
through the applications which I, a vet- 
eran, could submit and have approved 
and under which we could then go out 
and build houses. It is fine to pray a 
prayer in the name cf the veteran, but 
writing language which will prevent that 
privilege from being abused, is a different 
proposition. 

I do not think the gentleman from 
Califorria [Mr. H1insHaw] had a clear- 
cut answer to his question. I do not 
want him to be misled, and I do not want 
to mislead him, either. I do not think 
this vil! prohibits a veteran from obtain- 
ing a permit and disposing of the house, 
taking whatever profit is protected in 
that first deal, and coming back and 
getting another epplication, building 


If the gentleman can 
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another house, and taking the profit, and 
repeating that time ard time again, with 
the veteran and the: contractor benefit- 
ing by these repeated transactions. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Any contractor who 
is a veteran can do that one time right 
after another all the way down the line, 
according to this bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think the 
contractor has to be a veteran. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No; but if the con- 
tractor is a veteran, and a great many 
of them are, he can do that one time 
right after another. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. HINSHAW. He can sell the prop- 
erty for any price he wants to on his first 
sale, and ‘hen the fellow who buys it is 
stuck for a resale. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Another proposi- 
tion, what is there in the language of the 
bill that prevents a person who obtains 
the privilege from selling his option on 
that privilege? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not know of 
anything that prevents that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Neither do I. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Further, 
when they were selling surplus property 
some of us Congressmen had applica- 
tions from people who wanted tractors 
and trucks, and they were told, “Get a 
veteran to bid for you.” From that ex- 
perience, there would be no reason to 
anticipate that there would be anything 
to stop it in this operation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the language is 
in there, I hope somebody will point it 
out, because I should like to know if it is 
in there; that is, language to prevent 
repeated profits being made under this 
bill by anyone who can obtain the privi- 
lege and wants to misuse it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman from 
California said the veteran could sell the 
house at any price he desired. Of course, 
the veteran cannot sell the house at any 
price he desires because there is a ceiling 
on the house and that ceiling freezes the 
price. The first seller cannot sell the 
house for more than the ceiling, and the 
buyer cannot sell it for more than the 
ceiling. The price is frozen. There 
would be no purpose in speculating in 
those houses unless a man could get a 
higher price than the law permits him 
to get. He cannot speculate in them at 
all. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
will certainly not be argued that the 
first price set by the Director does not 
include a profit. If the first price set 
by the Director does include a profit 
when the first sale is made, a profit is 
gained by the operator, and if he repeats 
the operation, he makes a second profit, 
and then may even make a third profit, 
and so on. See the language of the bill 
on page 8. 

Mr.SPENCE. The very purpose of the 
bill is to provide homes for veterans and 
for those who have priorities. If a man 
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should go in this business purely for 
speculative purposes, having the desire 
to evade the purpose and the intent of 
the law, he could be taken care of by 
regulations by the Administrator. There 
is no doubt about that. If he receive 
one priority and came back asking for 
another priority, of course, that would 
be evidence that he was committing 
fraud on the administration. I think 
that argument has no weight whatever, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HinsHAw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the veteran builds 
the house for himself, for his own use, 
and so certifies, and then actually moves 
in, and lives in the house and furnishes 
it, there does not have to be a ceiling 
price on it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman. from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

My purpose, of course, is to defeat this 
entire measure. It is beyond me to com- 
prehend what has come over this body 
of men. 

Section 701 (a) sounds like a letter 
from a smart, but very young little girl 
to Santa Claus; one who knows only 
how to want and who has no conception 
of the possibilities of attaining her goal. 
Listen to the magnanimous words, and 
then in a sober reflection just realize 
how far they are from the accomplish- 
ment of anything but destruction and 
confusion. I quote: 

The purposes of this title are to stabilize 
the prices of real estate to be used for hous- 
ing purposes, and to prevent speculative, un- 
warranted, and abnormal increases in the 
selling prices of such real estate; to elimi- 
nate and prevent profiteering in the sale of 
real estate for housing purposes, the hoard- 
ing of materials necessary for the construc- 
tion of housing and other buildings, and 
other disruptive practices; to encourage the 
production of housing at a fair profit; to 
improve the housing of the people of the 
Nation in order to foster their health and 
general welfare; to encourage employment 
in the housing construction industry, and 
to maintain such industry at a high level of 
productivity; to prohibit an undue dissi- 
pation of the savings of the people in the 
Nation in the purchase of homes at specu- 
lative prices; to permit returning veterans 
to acquire housing at fair prices; and to 
prevent a post-emergency collapse of values 
in the housing field and to promote a swift 
and orderly transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy. 


If this Congress and the executive de- 
partment does not come down from the 
clouds and practice, at least, the use of 
common judgment in dealing with na- 
tional problems, then it would be well in 
the national] interest that we all go home 
and the President take a vacation; and 
let the old ship of state sail under her 
own power. Every move we make serves 
but one purpose, and that is to create 
more confusion, place more restraints on 
those who would like to proceed with re- 
conversion, and set up new bureaus to 
consume the tax moneys of those upon 
whom we levy such high taxes. 

In short, what would this bill do if 
enacted into law? It would definitely 4s- 
sure that no one would build or 
even a chicken house. One would be 
afraid to attempt to, for with all the fare 
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fetched requirements, the jail would be 
the only house one could get on his mind, 
for that is where he would be headed. 

Let us analyze @ little. Section 702 
(a) creates another bureau with a Di- 
rector at $12,000 per year with the power 
to “appoint such employees as he deems 
necessary in order to carry out his func- 
tions and duties under this title,” and 
do not think he would not deem plenty. 
When his recruits began piling into 
Washington, it would look like the gates 
of every community in the United States 
had been left open. There would be no 
one left to build houses. 

Section 703 (a) provides as follows: 


The Director is authorized to make such 
studies and investigations, to conduct such 
hearings, and to obtain such information as 
he deems necessary or proper to assist him 
in formulating policies, issuing regulations, 
and performing any other functions under 
this title. The Director is authorized to re- 
quire any person who deals in, sells, rents, 
or buys, or offers to sell, rent, or buy any 
housing accommodations— 

(1) to furnish information under oath or 
affirmation or otherwise, 

(2) to make and keep records, and 

(3) to make reports, 
in respect of such dealings, sales, rentals, 
purchases, or offers. The Director may re- 
quire any such person to permit the inspec- 
tion and copying of records and other docu- 
ments and the inspection of housing accom- 
modations. The Director may administer 
oaths and affirmations. For the purpose of 
obtaining any information under this sec- 
tion, the Director may by subpena require 
any such person to appear and testify or to 
appear and produce documents, or both, at 
any designated place. In case of refusal to 
obey a subpena served upon any person under 
this section, the court for any district in 
which such person is found or resides or 
transacts business, upon application by the 
Director, shall have jurisdiction to compel 
compliance with such subpena. 


Can you imagine a sane businessman 
walking into such a fly trap as this? 
Can you face your constituency after at- 
tempting to set up such a dictatorship as 
this? If some of this foolishness is not 
stopped, there is going to be a bunch 
around here that will quit having con- 
stituents, but will become a fellow con- 
stituent, 

Section 704 (a) provides as follows: 

Whenever in the judgment of the Director 
the sales prices of housing accommodations 
the construction of which is completed after 
the effective date of this title have risen or 
threaten to rise to an extent or in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
he may by regulation or order establish 
maximum sales prices for housing accommo- 
cations in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. Any such regulation or order may 
be limited in its scope to such geographical 
“rea or areas and to such types or classifica- 
tions of housing accommodations as in the 
judgment of the Director may be necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this title. Be- 
fore issuing any regulation or order under 
this section, the Director shall, so far as 
practicable, advise and consult with repre- 
sentative members of industries affected by 
Stich regulation or order, and he shall give 
Consideration to their recommendations and 
to any recommendations which may be made 
by State and local officials concerned with 


housing conditions in any area affected by 
such regulation or order. 


The OPA with all its powers that were 
*© viciously used would look like a min- 
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now beside a whale, if this monster is 
placed in existence. F 
Section 704 (b) provides as follows: 


Any regulation or order issued under the 
authority of this section with respect to 
housing accommodations the construction 
of which is completed after the effective date 
of this title shall provide that no sale of any 
such housing accommodations shall take 
place until after the builder thereof has 
filed with the appropriate agency designated 
by the Director a description of such accom- 
modations, including a statement of the 
proposed maximum sales price, and has re- 
ceived from such agency a certification that 
such price is reasonably related to the value 
of the accommodations to be sold, taking 
into consideration (1) reasonable construc- 
tion costs not in excess of the legal maximum 
prices of materials and services required for 
the construction, (2) the fair market value 
of the land (immediately prior to construc- 
tion) and improvements sold with the hous- 
ing accommodations, and (3) a margin 
profit reflecting the generally prevailing 
profit margin upon comparable units during 
the calendar year of 1941. Any prospective 
seller of such housing accommodations may 
apply for such certification at any time, in- 
cluding before the commencement of con- 
struction, during its progress, or after its 
completion. In any case where a certifica- 
tion of approval of a proposed maximum 
sales price has been issued prior to the com- 
pletion of construction, the prospective seller 
may, at any time before the first sale, apply 
for such revision of the maximum sales price 
previously certified as may be justified by a 
showing of special circumstances arising dur- 
ing the course of construction and not rea- 
sSonably to have been anticipated at the time 
of the issuance of the earlier certification. 
The first sale of housing accommodations the 
construction of which is completed after the 
effectiv: date of this title shall not be made 
at a price in excess of the maximum sales 
price certified under this subsection. The 
actual price at which any such housing ac- 
commodations is firs: sold, plus any increases 
authorized pursuant to subsection (c), shall 
be the maximm sales price for any subse- 
quent sale of such housing accommodations. 


Wheat statesman, architect, philoso- 
pher, or magician could, through com- 
bined efforts, work out the meaning of 
all these words? I doubt if there are 
many Members of this House, or if there 
would be many among the personnel of 
this proposed new agency, that would 
know a sleeper from a rafter, or a cellar 
from an attic; yet with that compilation 
of words, you expect to labor and pro- 
duce houses for veterans. God, pity the 
veterans, if from this effort, their roofs 
must come. 

Section 705 (a) provides as follows: 

Whenever in the judgment of the Director 
there is a shortage in the supply of any ma- 
terial or any facilities suitable for the con- 
struction of housing accommodations he 
may by regulation or order allocate, or estab- 
lish priorities for the delivery of, such ma- 
terial or facilities in such manner, upon 
such conditions, and to such extent as he 
deems necessary and appropriate in the pub- 


lic interest and to effectuate the purposes of 
this title. 


Here is an attempt to set up another 
WPB—to form another bottleneck—by 
red tape and confusion unsurmountable. 
In other words, you are trying to set up 
@ combination OPA-WPB. What will 
you think up to saddle on the people 
next? 

Section 708 (b) provides: 

Any person who willfully violates any pro- 
vision of section 706 of this title, and any 
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person who makes any statement or entry 
false in any material respect in any record 
or report required to be kept or filed under 
section 703, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
to imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 
Whenever the Director has reason to believe 
that any person is liable to punishment 
under this subjection, he may certify the 
facts to the Attorney General, who may, in 
his discretion, cause appropriate proceedings 
to be brought. 


Here is where your last hope goes. 
When one who knows how to build, and, 
if permitted to do so, would build, reads 
this, again I say the jailhouse is the only 
house he would ever think of again. The 
American people have had quite a bit 
of experience with these dumb, wise boys 
out of Washington, and do not think for 
a moment a man of any derree of intelli- 
gence is going to risk his freedom to the 
whims and wild brainstorms of these 
boys from the bureaus. 

Now, we have covered a few of the high 
points in this manifesto of the creative 
minds of Washington. Let us come down 
to earth for once, where we can look 
around us and see things through the 
natural eye—see them as they are. 

To anyone who will permit himself to 
think, it is easy to see why there is a 
housing shortage, and, for that matter, 
a complete economic crisis in this coun- 
try today. I hate to make this state- 
ment, but, more than that, I hate to 
know that it is true. There are two 
reasons, and two only, why we are not 
very nearly over the hump in reconver- 
sion and back to normal living in this 
country. 

First, this administration through 
years of appeasement and yielding to 
the CIO and its fellow travelers, has 
built up a monster in the form of labor 
racketeers that have just about taken 
over this country. Were it not for the 
strikes, which in practically all instances 
are totally unjustifiable throughout the 
land, there would be an abundance of 
building material and a great start would 
be made toward furnishing automobiles, 
frigidaires, and other household equip- 
ment and farm machinery and equip- 
ment needed throughout the land for 
normal living and abundant production 


for the happiness and welfare of the 
people of this Nation. 
Besides the fact that this adminis- 


tration must assume the resvonsibility 
for the creation of this monster, which 
has assumed complete control of the 
destiny of the people of this Nation, this 
Congress has sat idly by and hog-tied 
industry and free enterprise and re- 
fused to make any constructive effort 
toward the regulation of the thugs and 
racketeers operating under the banner 
of organized labor. This Conrress has 
seen every form of violence and destruc- 
tion of property committed by this gang 
in violation of every fundamental law 
of this Commonwealth and in the face of 
such conditions, have constantly refused 
to make any sincere effort toward cor- 
rection of these evils. I will give you 
just one example of the nefarious out- 
lawry practiced by this gang: Under date 
of February 2, 1946, Mr. W. B. Gillican, 
of the Star Naval Stores Co., Inc., of 
Homerville, Ga., advised me that some 
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time ago they shipped to the Worthing- 
ton Pump Co. at Harrison, N. J., several 
worn and broken parts of a Worthington 
pump for replacements. On December 
31, 1945, they were promised shipment of 
these replacements; then on February 1, 
1946, this company was advised by the 
Worthington Pump Co. that the ship- 
ment could not be made on account of a 
strike at the Harrison plant. Star Naval 
Stores Co. then requested the return of 
the parts, with the purpose in view to 
have them duplicated in a local machine 
shop. Upon receipt of this request, the 
Worthington Pump Co. advised the Star 
Naval Stores Co. that they could not 
return the parts as strikers would not 
allow the management access to the plant 
in which the broken pump parts were 
stored and, therefore, they could not 
get to them to return them. If this is 
not confiscation of private property with- 
out due process of law, in the name of 
God I ask what could constitute a viola- 
tion of this provision of the Constitution 
of the United States? This is only one 
of many- millions of unlawful acts that 
have retarded a proper reconversion. 
Furthermore, one of the causes of the 
lack of houses in this country today is 
the fact that farm prices have been de- 
pressed and not permitted to rise along 
with industrial wages and that strikes 
have prevented farmers from getting ma- 
chinery absolutely necessary to the op- 
eration of their farms and, therefore, re- 
turning veterans have declined to re- 
turn to the farms throughout the land 
where there is a surplus of vacant houses. 

The next fundamental cause that lies 
right at the door of this administratioh 
is the fact that we have set up every con- 
ceivable agency to regiment the very 
heartbeat of every person in this coun- 
try who has had any desire to work and 
produce anything. The OPA has devel- 
oped a dictatorship like which a free 
people have never been subjected to be- 
fore. They have gone far beyond any 
scope of authority that was ever ex- 
pected to be vested in them. In the city 
of Valdosta, Ga., last fall a man with 
plenty of means started to build 100 
houses for rent, and he found that every- 
where he turned he ran into some wise 
guy from Washington who had to tell 
him just what he could do and just what 
he could not, and he, as many hundreds 
of others in these United States who 
know how to do things and who have the 
means to perform, declined to proceed 
further. 

If this bill is passed, I assure you that 
there will be no houses built in the United 
States unless they are built by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is my hope that the 
Government will never put out to build 
houses, as we had a very sad experience 
with its ability in this line during the 
war-housing period at a time, of course, 
that it was absolutely necessary that the 
Government get in that field. I can cite 
you instances where they came to the 
Congress with evidence to show that it 
was absolutely necessary at certain points 
to expend great sums for the construc- 
tion of dwelling accommodations where 
people were camping and living in trail- 
ers. In one such instance in California 
they built a big apartment house or dor- 
mitory at a cost of more than a million 
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dollars and were never able to rent but 
very few of the apartments. In another 
instance they spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to construct an apart- 
ment house in the Northeast, hauled fur- 
niture there and furnished it, and it is 
my information that they never rented 
the first apartment. The Government 
cannot do business, and all that may be 
expected, if we turn these bureaus loose 
to do this construction, is an absolute 
waste of the taxpayers’ money and the 
building material in this country. It is 
inconceivable to me for a body of men 
presumed to be of normal intelligence to 
think of setting up another housing 
agency. 

Today there exists at least four hous- 
ing agencies, and here we come along 
seeking to set up another bureau at the 
cost of millions of dollars to taxpayers to 
add only to the confusion, inefficiency, 
and destruction of national wealth. If 
this Congress wants to serve the best 
interest of this Nation, it will take steps 
to disband all of these many bureaus 
trying to regulate the most minute de- 
tails of the citizenry and industry of this 
country, and let the business people of 
this Nation proceed to advance forward, 
which policy has made the United States 
of America the greatest country on the 
globe. Another step that could well be 
taken by this body would be to stop the 
flow of raw materials badly needed in 
this country to foreign countries who 
have nothing but a koiling pot of confu- 
sion brought about by their mad scram- 
bles to communize and Socialize their 
nation. We could well also stop the flow 
of the taxpayers money to these nations, 
and for once, give some sober thought to 
the welfare of the economy of these 
United States, and the peace, happiness, 
and protection of the returing veterans 
who we sent forth by an act of Congress 
to fight the wars abroad. 

Unfortunately, the bureaus established 
here with unlimited and unheard-of 
powers to be granted any board or bureau 
in a land inhabited by free people, in too 
many instances exert their efforts toward 
playing politics with a view to getting 
votes and maintaining themselves in 
positions of power and glory. 

While on this subject I want to bring to 
the attention of this Congress and the 
Nation one of the blazing and damnable 
acts of discrimination against a decent 
people that has ever been practiced by 
anyone in power, irrespective of the in- 
justice of the heartbeats of such one 
exercising said power. The OPA has 
fixed price ceilings on pulpwood through- 
out the United States as follows: 











Area Pine Hardwood 
I aie a ceene inl $7. 60 $8. 10 
SF IN raat denna eit dt ieee 7. 60 8. 10 
I lt eh as ete 7. 60 8.10 
South Carclims.......coccoseccsce 7. 60 8.10 
NR oii netsh piomeanaten 7. 60 8.10 
Louisiana (east of Mississippi 
BD icinndials intl nmtiiaiial island 7.60 8.10 
Me ntact<-nicadieneacesmemanl 8. 35 8.80 
OR. cdl bhoiibianlckitadathaed 8. 35 8.80 
Louisiana (west of Mississippi 
TOs acuieguinmpaidiabmendeialal 8, 35 8.80 
ROMO. vidxenuscddbaticeaacihceal 12.75 13. 75 
Minnesota 12. 75 10. 00 
DO i teen eek aaa 12.75 10. 00 
Oe ed 12. 75 10.00 
New Hampshire 13. 25 14.75 
VOI He itdtanieniecmaednl 13. 25 13. 50 
i REE LEE RIO 13. 25 14.75 
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For many months several Members of 
Congress from the South have been pro- 
testing with this all-powerful bureau, the 
manifest and outrageous discrimination 
practiced against the South on these 
ceilings. The officers of the OPA have 
never yet offered any ligitimate excuse 
for this brazen steal. It is nothing but 
downright thievery from my people and 
the other people of the South through 
the authority of power granted this 
agency by this Congress. It will be 
noted that through the North the ceilings 
provide practically twice the sum per 
unit for pulpwood that our producers 
are permitted to receive. Through many 
months of effort we have been able to 
get the OPA to increase our ceiling $1.40 
per cord, which even though affords a 
little help, is nothing short of a grand 
insult toward rectifying, as stated before, 
a downright steal. Playing politics by 
any rule is beneath the position of a man 
in high office, but it transcends the low- 
est depth of cowardice and dogishness 
when it is practiced against the hands 
that have fed those in power. The rea- 
son, and the sole reason for this discrim- 
ination against the South is that the 
South through the years has consistently 
and uniformly supported the Democratic 
Party. It is an outrage and an insult 
to the intelligence of our people. 

I am here and now putting this bureau 
on notice that unless we are granted an 
even ceiling with every other section of 
the country, that I shall not only vig- 
orously oppose the extension of the 
powers of the OPA when the measure 
reaches the floor to extend its powers, 
but will use all of the influence at my 
command to cause others to so vote. I 
concede that this agency could function 
to the interest of the American people 
if it could for once quench its thirst for 
power and destruction. If it would only 
seek to hold down prices on actual neces- 
sities of life and permit the business peo- 
ple and laboring people of this Nation to 
go forward in the American way with- 
out being subjected to the whims of im- 
practical wise guys from Washington, 
it could, as said before, function to the 
advantage of the Nation. 

Finally, and at last, if we are ever to 
bring ourselves back to the American way 
of doing things, we must meet that pe- 
riod in which we are bound to have some 
inflation. The only natural balance that 
we may ever expect will be when a suffi- 
cient supply of merchandise reaches the 
markets to again set up a system of com- 
petition and permit the people to spend 
their surplus money for the actual neces- 
sities of life that they have been denied 
through the last few years. It is unfor- 
tunate but true that the OPA and other 
bureaus are more responsible than all 
other causes combined for the shortage 
of commodities today. I could cite in- 
stance after instance where their unfair 
rules and regulations have strangled and 
stifled the life out of the productivity of 
this Nation. 

Another thing that is disturbing to me 
and should be to the American people, 
is the fact that instead of getting rid of 
great surplus personnel on the Fede 
pay rolls, we are continually increasiné 
it at a useless expenditure of public 
funds. It is amazing and unthinkable 
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that the appropriations throughout have 
been greatly increased in a period fol- 
lowing a destructive war and at a time 
that all appropriations and expenditures 
should be cut to the bone. 

It is high time that the American peo- 
ple look closely into the activities at 
Washington. If some power does not 
rise up to cause this Congress to again 
make sober and sane approaches to the 
problems facing this country, nothing 
but destruction awaits our posterity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging when 
a Member on the majority side will rise 
and make a frank, timely statement, 
such as was just made by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Gipson]. 

I was impressed late yesterday after- 
noon while listening to the opening re- 
marks of the chairman of this great com- 
mittee when he repeatedly mentioned 
that we are in an emergency. Well, that 
is nothing new. We have had a series 
of emergencies ever since the New Deal 
came in. When our late colleague, 
Bruce Barton, left the House in 1941, he 
had then compiled a list of 38 emergen- 
cies that had arisen under the New Deal. 
We have been living in a constant era 
or age of emergencies for 13 long years. 

This housing shortage is nothing new. 
President Roosevelt, away back in the 
early days of the “Misdeal,” told us that 
one-third of our people were ill-housed, 
ill-fed, and ill-clothed, and he spent $18,- 
000,000,000 on relief work. If the hous- 
ing situation was then so serious, why 
did he not devote most of that $18,000,- 
000,000 to building homes, rather than 
using it for raking leaves and robbing 
our people of initiative? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I was here during the 
last 2 years of the Hoover administra- 
tion. There was not an emergency at 
that time, but there was such a depres- 
sion you could see the stars at noonday. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; so the gentle- 
man says. Does the gentleman remem- 
ber that the Democrats were then in con- 
trol of the House and they blocked Mr. 
Hoover at every turn? 

Mr. SPENCE. Since I saw the change 
that came over our country when Mr. 
Roosevelt came in, it was a very bene- 
ficial change. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The depression was 
the aftermath of the war you Democrats 
promised to keep us out of back in 1916. 

There were yet over 10,000,000 men out 
of work when the Japs struck at 
Pear! Harbor after spending eighteen bil- 
lions on relief and you had increased the 
oa La $22,000,000,000 up to $67,000,- 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
,,Mr. KNUTSON. No; I do not yield. 
Mr. Chairman, I prefer that these 
hatchetmen speak in their own time. 
aon if the bureaus could build houses, 
re would be no need for any further 
©sislation, because God knows there are 
Government bureaus all over the coun- 
oa You now propose to create another 
Melee A bureau for what? To build 
Ses. No, my friends; you are not 
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going to get houses with more bureaus. 
You are going to get houses through pro- 
duction. You are going to get houses by 
getting people back to work and produc- 
ing the things that are necessary to build 
houses. You are not going to do it with 
more bureaus. In the 13 years you have 
been in power you have increased the 
number of bureaus and commissions 
from 68 to nearly 1,200. You have tried 
that remedy repeatedly. You tried to 
regulate the dairy industry with OPA, 
and today we read in the morning papers 
that there is only a 2 days’ supply of but- 
ter in the entire Nation. No, my friends; 
you are again on the wrong track. You 
will have to find the right method, and 
the right method lies in more produc- 
tion. We all are for homes for all, but 
we do not deceive ourselves that we shall 
get them with more bureaus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 
VETERANS’ HOUSING SHOULD NOT BE POLITICAL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
see this issue made a partisan political 
issue; it should not be, and I want to 
appeal to my Republican friends to de- 
sist and refrain from attempting to or 
making it a political issue. It is too 
serious for that. 

When VE-day and VJ-day came we 
made arrangements immediately for the 
demobilization, the quick demobiliza- 
tion of millions of men. That upset our 
economy here in the United States. It 
was right that we should demobilize 
them just as quickly as possible. We did 
what we should have done, but at the 
same time we did not have the materials 
and we did not have the plans, we did 
not have the program to provide for the 
housing of these millions of veterans. It 
is true, as the gentleman from Minnesota 
stated, that our national debt is very, 
very high, but regardless of any national 
debt, this war is not over with the 15.,- 
200,000 men and women who served in 
the armed forces during World War II 
until we get them readjusted in our 
American economy and until we can give 
them the freedom and the rights that 
they were fighting for upon the battle- 
fields of the world. This is one of the 
first steps in that direction, to give them 
a decent place in which to live. Good 
shelter? Yes. It is true that our coun- 
try was ill-housed many, many years ago, 
and it has become increasingly worse 
every year by reason of a matter over 
which we had no control, World War IL. 

During the year 1925 we produced 
937,000 residential housing units in the 
United States, the highest number which 
was ever produced before or since in this 
country. It was the only year that 
enough residential housing units were 
completed to take care of the actual de- 
mand. Since 1925 the number of resi- 
dential housing units has been going 
down, down, down every year; and last 
year when public housing should have 
been adequate there were fewer than a 
quarter of a million residential housing 
units constructed in the United States of 
America. Therefore the problem that 
we had with us before the beginning of 
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World War II has become increasingly 
worse by reason of these problems over 
which we have no control. 

I want to appeal to my Republican 
friends not to make this a political issue; 
it is too serious for that, it involves these 
men whom we voted to send to war; it 
involves their families; it involves a 
debt that we have to perform for these 
men and their families, and anything 
like that should transcend political lines 
in the House of Representatives or any 
other legislative body. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S PROGRAM 


It is true that we shall have a difficult 
time producing enough houses within 2 
years even to halfway satisfy the demand 
for these houses. But President Tru- 
man with the help of Mr. Wyatt has a 
program. That program calls for 2,700,- 
000 houses during the years 1946 and 
1947. The President of the United 
States is calling upon this Congress, 
pleading with this Congress to give him 
cooperation to the end that he can sat- 
isfy the homes and families of at least 
2,700,000 veterans during this year and 
next, veterans who are now doubled up 
with their in-laws living the best they 
can. Do you not think we have a duty 
to perform in the matter? 

You supported these appropriation 
bills that came before this Hcuse. You 
helped increase the national debt. You 
did the right thing by doing so. It was 
the only thing you could do. When we 
needed housing for war workers you vot- 
ed unlimited amounts to build those 
houses for war workers. You voted pub- 
lic money to be used to guarantee mort- 
gage loans that would enable a war 
worker at any time during the 4 years of 
this war to buy a home for a reasonable 
price. The laws that you passed helped 
to keep those prices down. If they want- 
ed to rent a home the laws that we 
passed, the laws that you voted for, 
helped to keep the rental down, even if it 
required the expenditure of funds from 
the Public Treasury. 

We did exactly right during those 4 
years. We did exactl: as we should have 
done. Now, when the war is over and 
these servicemen are coming back here 
at the rate of 30,000 a day, commencing 
soon after VJ-day, what is our duty to- 
ward these men who have been away 4 
years, who have been 7n one or more of 
the 55 battle fronts of the world, who 
have been fighting the battles to save 
our country? Many of them hav> come 
back for the first time ‘n 4 years. Do you 
not think we should give them prefer- 
ence and the opportunity for just 2 years 
to secure a home? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of H. R. 
4761 in its presert form will, in effect, re- 
peal title ITI of the GI bill of rights, 
which is the loan title. This is not a bill 
to aid the veterans, but, on the contrary, 
a bill that will hinder the veterans for 
the following reasons: 

In 1944 this Congress passed the origi- 
nal GI bill of rights. Title III of that bill 
provided for loans to veterans with a 
guaranty up to $2,000 and provided that 
these loans should be approved by the 
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Veterans’ Administration. After that 
bill became law and the regulations were 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration 
we discovered that two appraisals were 
required for each loan, one by the lender 
and one by an authorized appraiser of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Regula- 
tions were issued by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration running as high as 18 and 
20 typewritten pages for 1 paragraph of 
the bill. 

The result of that was confusion and 
chaos. The veteran was disillusioned, 
disheartened, disappointed, and after an 
attempt or two on the part of the veteran 
he gave up in disgust and no longer en- 
deavored to take advantage of the loan 
provision of the GI bill. He had to pay 
for two appraisals, he had to wait from 
8 days to 10 weeks to find out whether 
the loan was approved, there were more 
of these applications being turned down 
than approved because of red tape. 

Following that, in 1945, the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation pre- 
sented to the Congress a bill, which was 
passed, to simplify in particular the loan 
title of the GI bill of rights and at the 
same time that bill raised the guaranty 
to $4,000 and extended the period of time 
during which a loan for a farm had to 
be paid up to 40 years, on all others 25 
years; and also provided for an automatic 
guaranty to the end that if the lender 
lent an amount not in excess of the ap- 
praised value fixed on the property by 
an authorized appraiser of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the loan would be auto- 
matically guaranteed. Two appraisals 
were not necessary. 

In that amendment we provided also a 
90-day waiting period, a 90-day period 
during which loans under the original 
bill may be cleaned up in order to start 
on the new bill, That period has just 
about expired. They have already 
started making loans under the amended 
GI bill. It is meeting with great satis- 
faction and great approval from all over 
the country because at last we are mak- 
ing it possible for the veteran to get a 
home at not an excessive price, reserving 
to him all of the priorities. 

Now look at the bill before you, on page 
4, section 703 (a). What does it say? 

The Director is authorized to require any 
person who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, or 
offers, to sell, rent, or buy, any housing ac- 
commodations— 


Then it goes on and requires him to 
make reports and keep records, and so 
forth. Remember, the veteran is buying 
these homes with the money he gets 
through the loan under the GI bill. You 
have put him right under the provisions 
of this bill, and he will have to qualify 
with all of the red tape, all of the reg- 
ulations, and all of the rules set up in 
this bill by the director before he will 
know whether or not he can get a prop- 
erty on which he can go to a lender and 
get a loan approved. By enacting this 
bill you are going further, however, than 
we did under the original GI bill of 
rights. You are loading up the veteran 
with more delay, more disillusionment, 
more discouragement and more red tape 
than he had under the original GI bill, 
which was such a failure and disap- 
pointment and which we have now cor- 
rected. 
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I want to say one thing more. I have 
given this bill very, very careful con- 
sideration. I cannot find a single word 
in it that provides that a single veteran 
will get asingle home. What he will get 
is confusion and red tape. There is 
no provision in it that the Government 
will provide and build homes for the vet- 
erans at reasonable prices. All you are 
doing is destroying the GI bill of rights 
as far as the loan title is concerned, add- 
ing a lot of confusion and disillusion- 
ment to the veteran with additional red 
tape. 

I say, if you want to aid the veteran, 
defeat this bill. If you want to hinder 
the veteran, vote for it. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
to call to the attention of the committee 
an amendment which I propose to offer 
at the eppropriate time. It appropriately 
should be called a small business or com- 
petitive enterprise amendment. It 
reads as follows: 

(f) In order to achieve maximum pro- 
duction of materials suitable for use in the 
construction of housing accommodations the 
Director is authorized and directed to issue 
a directive on policy to the Price Adminis- 
trator requiring the Price Administrator to 
establish within 60 days after the date on 
which this title becomes effective a maximum 
price with respect to each such material: 
Provided, That no maximum price shall be 
established or maintained with respect to 
any such material which (1) is below a price 
which will reflect to producers, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, and 
retailers dealing in such material a fair and 
reasonable profit per unit, based on current 
costs, or (2) will reduce or result in the 
reduction of the dollar-and-cents trade dis- 
counts or dollar-and-cents mark-ups with 
respect to such material below the dollar- 
and-cents mark-ups with respect to such 
material below the dollar-and-cents dis- 
count or dollar-and-cents mark-ups appli- 
cable on J-nuary 1, 1945. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment is de- 
signed to give the small businessman in 
the building materials industry a fair 
chance to survive. Most Members of 
this House believe in small business. 
Most Members of this House believe in 
free competitive enterprise. This 
amendment, or an amendment of this 
type, is necessary if this House is going to 
prevent small business from being 
squeezed out of the building materials 
field. 

This amendment would prevent price 
manipulation policies that are squeezing 
the little businessman out of the picture. 
If we want to get the houses built, we 
should give small business a chance to 
stay in the game. 

The Members of this House do not 
want to see the business of the Nation 
concentrated in giant corporations. This 
amendment would be a_ constructive 
move toward preserving small: business 
and a truly competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. “Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas does not want this made a political 
issue. He should not have brought the 
bill out if he did not want that done, 
because the bill itself creates a political 
issue. The nature of the bill does that. 
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It does not take the Republican side 
to make this a political issue. 

I intend to offer a substitute to the 
Wolcott amendment which, if adopted, 
will really do something to build more 
houses. This is a simple, straightfor- 
ward amendment. It goes to the root of 
the matter, so far as this is possible under 
the existing circumstances. 

It provides that the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion be direc. 
ted to prevent maximum prices being 
established or maintained in respect of 
building materials which result or are 
likely to result in discouraging the pro- 
duction, manufacture, or processing of 
building materials to be used in the build- 
ing of homes. 

It does not provide for creating any 

new agency. The task of carrying out 
the provisions of this act would be vested 
in the existing Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. My amendment 
further provides that no duty or function 
imposed or conferred upon the Director 
may be transferred under the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, or otherwise, to any 
other office or agency of the United 
States. 
- Whenever any maximum price js 
established or maintained in respect of 
any building material needed in the 
building of homes at a price which dis- 
courages the production, manufacture, 
or processing of such material, the Direc- 
tor is authorized and directed to issue an 
order directed to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and to the Price Adminis- 
trator requiring the maximum price to 
be raised so that it will no longer dis- 
courage the production, manufacture, or 
processing of such material. 

The Director is specifically directed to 
take into consideration the need of 
granting wage or salary increases to 
permit—not to encourage, but to per- 
mit—free production, manufacture, or 
processing of such material. 

My amendment specifically prohibits 
the use of subsidies. 

This is a sensible American pi posi- 
tion I am asking you to consider. I can- 
not conceive a valid objection that can 
be offered to ii. It does not remove price 
controls over materials that go into the 
construction of homes. It merely di- 
rects the Director of War Mobilization 
to prevent the OPA from placing ceil- 
ings on prices of these materials that are 
so low they cannot be produced. What 
is wrong with that? ‘There cannot be 
anything wrong with it. It is the way 
and the only way to do this job and 
provide homes for veterans at the low- 
est possible cost. 

It is the grossest delusion that the use 
of subsidies could benefit veterans 0 
anybody else. Subsidies would have to 
come from Government printing-press 
money which would mean more inflation 
and hence higher costs of living. Sub- 
sidies are a subterfuge and only lead to 
more regimentation which means 
shackling still further production, thus 
speeding up the vicious cycle that is 
leading the Nation to ruin. 

The Government already has. all the 
powers required for giving priorities and 
allocations for building homes for vet- 
erans. There is nothing provided in the 
Patman bill in this respect that ‘he 
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do. 
" want to call the committee’s atten- 
tion in particular to the provision in my 
amendment which directs the Director 
to permit wages to rise wherever he 
thinks it necessary to permit produc- 
tion. This is a fair provision. The Gov- 
ernment has not been impartial in its 
policy of permitting wages to rise. It 
has allowed them to rise in large indus- 
tries but not in small ones, and the 
small ones are just as important in get- 
ting the economy going as the large ones. 

It is true my amendment would give 
the Director of War Mobilization what 
would amount to dictatorial powers but 
in this instance his powers would be 
used not to choke the life out of the 
economy but remove Government 
shackles so that it may breathe and live 
again. If we have to have a dictator, 
and I don’t say that we do, let us have 
one that will dictate the Nation back to 
free enterprise and not down the road 
toward communism. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
centleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have been very 
much interested in the gentleman’s. re- 
marks. May I call his attention and the 
attention of the House to a statement 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of yesterday relative to the ceiling 
prices on finished flooring, which I men- 
tioned in debate yesterday when I told 
how the ceiling price of finished tongue- 
and-groove flooring had been fixed at a 
lower level than the ceiling price on the 
rough lumber from which the flooring 
was manufactured. On the same day the 
Wall Street Journal carried a story from 
Washington saying that the retailers will 
absorb the 10 percent rise in mill price 
ceilings granted on flooring. This in- 
crease in the ceiling prices on flooring has 
been granted suddenly by the Office of 
Price Administration after the matter 
had been discussed in the Committee on 
Rules and after there had been an at- 
tempt for seven long months by the in- 
dustry to get such a price increase. 
RETAILERS WILL ABSORB 10 PERCENT RISE IN MILL 

PRICE CEILINGS ON FLOORINGS 

WaSHINGTON.—Retail ceiling prices on sev- 
eral types of flooring must be computed on 
the basis of producers’ ceilings last December 
1, the a of Price Administration an- 
nounce 

By requiring retail redistribution yards to 
Set their prices on last December mill ceil- 
ings, which were 10 percent lower than cur- 
rent ceilings, the OPA is demanding full ab- 
Sorption by retailers. Wholesalers may com- 
pute their ceilings on the basis of the ad- 
justed mill prices. 

The flooring items affected by the 10 per- 
cent mill price increase are: Oak and pecan, 
and hardwood of miscellaneous species cut in 
the southern, south central, and Appalachian 
hardwood regions. 

Southern retailers were permitted by the 
OPA to increase their mark-ups on these 
flooring items by an additional 5 percent. 


_ Mr, BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
— to the pro forma amend- 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess I am a 
— disappointed man today. I rushed 
ack, traveled all night to get here for 
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the purpose of voting for the veterans’ 
housing bill. I asked for a copy of the 
bill this a. m. and they brought me this 
H. R. 4761. After looking through it, I 
said, “Certainly that cannot be the bill.” 
But it so happens that it is. The first 
few pages of this bill simply set up about 
the most high-powered bureau I have 
ever seen in my life. Much of it is dupli- 
cation. I hope the gentleman from 
Kentucky or the gentleman from Texas 
will correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman for a question or for 
any information that anybody can give 
me so that I can get some little encour- 
agement on this proposition. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have worked on 
this bill for 3 months. I do not see how 
the gentleman could come back here last 
night or this morning and just pick up 
the bill and find out so much about it. I 
recognize he is a man of great ability 
and I personally have great respect for 
him. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me tell you I have 
seen a lot of people work for 6 months 
on something that I could read in 5 
minutes and understand it, and I must 
confess I am not so sure I understand 
this. I do not understand why there 
should be this duplication of power which 
the rent-control department of the OPA 
has right now. That is piling bureauc- 
racy upon bureaucracy. May I say to 
the gentleman right now, and I think 
the gentleman knows it just as well as 
I do, that the big obstacle today is not 
the lack of legislation such as this, but 
it is the production of building materials. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. When I was down home 
last week I saw the beginning of a real- 
estate inflation. This bill starts out and 
declares a policy of preventing that in- 
flation in real estate. Can the gentle- 
man tell me what provision of this bill 
will do that? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is the $64 ques- 
tion, Frankly, our sawmills all over the 
country are shutting down. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BROOKS. In Louisiana just the 
other day the Tremont Lumber Co. closed 
down and gave as its reason the fact that 
the price control was such that it could 
not operate. That mill normally pro- 
duces 30,000,000 board feet of lumber a 
year. I brought that to Mr. Bowles’ at- 
tention and I got a report from him. He 
says he does not know why the mill closed 
down. But the fact is we are short now 
30,000,000 board feet of lumber. 

Mr. BARDEN. Why, I am sure that is 
true. The largest lumber mill in the 
State of North Carolina is within a half 
mile of my home and it has not cut a 
board since January 1. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARDEN. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. There will be an 
amendment offered which will be for the 
purpose of breaking just such bottlenecks 
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as have been mentioned by the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, then, I say let us 
give that amendment the title of this bill 
and pass the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. The subject of the 
amendment is contained in the original 
bill, I will say to'the gentleman, I hope 
the gentleman will not commit himself 
against it because I think when he finds 
out all about it he is going to be for it 
because he will find that it will help 
building and will channel lumber into 
the most deserving hands. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Does the 
gentleman from Texas refer to the provi- 
sion which appeared in the original Pat- 
man bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. I refer to the amend- 
ment which will be offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], 
which will provide for a premium pay- 
ment plan, the kind that our Republican 
friends have always supported to help 
production. They have always supported 
production subsidies. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from North Carolina may 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am glad to 
hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] state that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MOnrongEY] will offer an 
amendment called a premium amend- 
ment, but the gentleman will remember 
he said previous to that that this same 
amendment was in the bill, the one that 
was voted out of the committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am sorry I am not 
familiar with what took place in the 
committee. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BARDEN. I want to be generous 
with my time—— 
Mr. PATMAN. In justice to me, will 


the gentleman yield? 
will not ask any more. 


I assure him I 


Mr. BARDEN. If the gentleman will 
make it brief. 
Mr. PATMAN. I intended to say that 


the subject matter of that amendment 
was contained in this bill, and I reiterate 
that; itis. Iinsist on it. 

Mr. BARDEN. In all seriousness, I 
want to say that my people are just as 
anxious to be of assistance to the vet- 
erans as any people in America, but I 
am not going to be a party to fooling my 
veterans. I am not going to take this 
well and shout out in strong language, 
“Are you against helping the veterans?” 
until I have something that I think is 
genuinely of assistance and is sound. 
The average veteran is going to think of 
this—they are not thoughtless fellows, 
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you know. They are going to think of 
this, when you start your subsidies; that 
is, that they know they are going to 
eventually have to pay the bill. 

When I read of all this power and 
authority, about their coming in and in- 
specting my house, and inspecting your 
house, there are enough folks running 
around my house now. Frankly, a fel- 
low could take the power contained in 
the first four or five pages of this bill 
and do just about anything he wanted 
to, and then issue a directive against 
another governmental agency and make 
them do it too. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Iryield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman knows that every business that 
has had OPA ceilings has had a terrible 
time trying to get justice, trying to get 
ceilings that would cover the cost. Does 
the gentleman think it is fair to the vet- 
eran to put an OPA ceiling over their 
house and make them try to get cost, 
when nobody else does from OPA? 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say this. I 
have at times been critical of the OPA, 
and I find it necessary sometimes to be 
so now. At the samc time I think it 
certainly is not without some virtue, 
and it has rendered a great service in a 
very distressing time. But I think they 
can carry it to the point of being an ab- 
surdity. The OPA now is struggling for 
existence. I want it to get along and 
operate normally, but certainly I am 
not anxious for it to grow very much. I 
would like to trim it down a little. 

Frankly, I am serious about this. I 
will ask the gentleman from Texas this 
question: Have not virtually all the pow- 
ers in the first two or three pages of this 
bill already been granted to the OPA? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, not necessarily. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, I do not want 
any “No, not necessarily.” I want to 
know if they have been granted. 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot answer the 
gentleman categorically. It requires 
some explanation. In the Second War 
Powers Act I think the President has 
practically all the powers which he has 
delegated to the present Expediter, Mr. 
Wyatt, contained in this particular bill, 
but those powers expire on June 30. 
You cannot carry out a 2-year program 
to build 2,700,000 houses in just a few 
months. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think I get the gen- 
tleman’s trend on that. 

Would the gentleman just cite me the 
housing section in this bill where you are 
going to help with the housing? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. What section is that? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. 1 is barring fur- 
ther use of materials for the construc- 
tion of theaters, honky-tonks, and race 
tracks, and compeliing them to use that 
material to build residential housing 
units for veterans. That is No. 1. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know which 
is the worst, trying to build a honky- 
tonk or trying to get one of these things 
through a bureau in Washington. We 
want to make it easier. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed the de- 
bate on this housing legislation very 
closely. Everyone agrees that the hous- 
ing shortage is concrete and real and, 
therefore, should respond to a program 
that is sound and practical. Millions of 
our boys are returning from foreign bat- 
tlefields and are in need of houses. The 
American home is one of the most sacred 
institutions of the country. It is one 
of the bulwarks of democracy. I con- 
tend it is a moral and sacred obliga- 
tion on the part of all of us to assist 
these returning veterans in every way 
we can to secure housing facilities. 

On the other hand, this problem will 
not be solved by demagogic statements 
and emotional appeals. I think it will 
respond to a practical, common-sense 
program which will provide lumber, 
cement, bricks, hardware, and other 
building material. 

The pending Patman bill would place 
the control of these materials in the 
hands of an expediter or housing czar. 
It would be a complete regimentation of 
every phase of our construction industry. 

This expediter would have control over 
the allocation of materials for flood 
control, highways, and other essential 
building programs that are of great con- 
cern to the veterans, as well as every 
other citizen. If you want regimenta- 
tion and bureaucratic control which 
smacks of dictatorship, then the pro- 
posed bill should meet every requirement. 
It is my contention that we do not need 
Government action to stop the housing 
shortage. What we do need is to abolish 
the impractical, ill-conceived bureau- 
cratic restrictions of the OPA and our 
housing program will be on its way. 

On January 15 a CPA news release 
stated that 80 percent of the southern 
pine lumber produced was going black 
market. Those intimately concerned 
with the lumber business felt that this 
was a fair if conservative estimate. This 
means that today mills willing to take a 
chance are shipping lumber at black- 
market prices which the home builder is 
ultimately going to pay while production 
will remain low because relatively few 
mills will take this chance. However, if 
OPA would recognize the situation and 
adjust their prices to approximate the 
cost of present small black-market pro- 
duction we would immediately see the 
beginning of tremendous legitimate pro- 
duction which would go far to relieve the 
bottleneck which is denying home con- 
struction today. 

Not only is there a black market in 
the lumber industry, but the present 
price ceilings are such that it is impos- 
sible to secure any type of lumber needed 
for building. For instance, the OPA al- 
lows only $3 per thousand for sawing a 
3-inch plank into two more boards for 
sheathing. The cost is normally about 
$7.50 per thousand, so the mills make 
dimension lumber instead of boards. 
Under. these circumstances it is, of 
course, impossible to get the type of lum- 
ber needed for construction of houses. 
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Following are some reasons why we do 
not get needed lumber: 

The fir lumber mills are permitted to 
charge from two and one-half to six 
times as much for rough green ship 
decking as they can charge us for 1 by 4 
to 1 by 12 common boards, or 2-inch 
framing material for housing purposes, 
There are still 650,000 people employed 
in shipyards in this country. 

One-inch rough green boards may be 
sold for railroad cars at 25 to 80 percent 
more than the mills may charge us for 
No. 1 common boards and framing lum- 
ber for housing purposes. 

Rough green clear timbers, 12 by 12, 
may be sold at the mills at 15 to 50 per- 
cent more than they may charge us for 
B and better top-grade kiln-dried floor- 
ing and siding. 

During the debate there has been con- 
siderable discussion about the exports of 
lumber and the usual stock answer is 
that we export only a negligible amount 
of lumber and import much more. Re- 
gardless of that, we are anticipating an 
export of about 1,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber this year, and that would construct 
a large number of houses. 

My attention has just been called to 
an article on page 3 of the Daily News, 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Monday, January 
28, 1946, of a yard in Mexicali, Mexico. 
This yard is brim full of lumber, even in 
the driveways the lumber is piled high. 
In Mexicali there is a building boom, 
residential as well as commercial. This 
paper states that Mexicali has grown, 
in 4 years’ time, from a city of 12,000 
population to a city of 35,000 population, 
and has managed, despite ever-rising in- 
flationary conditions, to keep its resi- 
dential and commercial building from 
lagging too far behind. 

Across the border from Mexicali is 
the picture of another lumber yard, in 
Calexico, Calif. The Calexico yard is ap- 
parently bare. It is unable to stock one- 
tenth of the lumber stocked by the yard 
just across the border in Mexicali. Ob- 
viously there is a reason for this, and in 
my opinion the reason is the bungling 
OPA policies. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The only thing that 
separates those two lines is an interna- 
tional fence and the laws and regula- 
tions of our country. 

Mr. CARLSON. There is no question 
about that. 

There is another matter I want to dis- 
cuss before closing, and that is subsi- 
dies. Most everyone must agree that 
money and credit are not the problem in 
home construction. In fact, both of 
these are available in every community 
in the Nation. Therefore, it seems most 
absurd to suggest a subsidy for houses. 
Those who argue vociferously in favor of 
subsidies are the same people who con- 
tend to be greatly concerned about infla- 
tion. After all, what does bring about 
inflation faster than a program of sub- 
sidies? At the present time we are taking 
money out of the Federal Treasury 
assist the people in paying for their ow? 
grocery bills. Now it is suggested that 
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we do it for homes. This may be a sound 
program to some but it is not the type 
of economics I learned in the schools I 
attended. If we enter into a program of 
subsidies for the building of houses it 
will be natural that we establish a large 
number of fly-by-night prefabricating 
plants in the country that will flood the 
Nation with cheap, poorly constructed 
homes that will have no lasting value. 
We will saddle the cost on the veterans 
and in the long run will not be doing 
them a service. In fact, it will be a dis- 
service. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. In my part of the coun- 
try and in most parts of the country 
with which I am familiar the price of 
new homes today and old homes is far 
out of range of the pocketbook of the 
veteran or at least the great majority of 
the veterans. Will the gentleman tell 
me how by lifting the ceiling prices and 
increasing the price of materials we are 
going to put those homes within the 
range of the veteran’s pocketbook? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not know how 
you are going to put them in the price 
range of the veteran’s pocketbook, but 
I do know if you take off these ceiling 
restrictions it will get homes in this 
country and that is what we need. We 
can make other provisions for aiding the 
veteran in home purchases. 

Let us use some common sense in 
working out this program by getting our 
construction program started through 
the increased production of every type 
of material. We have the money, the 
credit, labor, and all we lack is a little 
common-sense thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, I am including three 
letters received from citizens in my dis- 
trict regarding the pending legislation: 

Hotyroop Rur4L HicnH SCHOOL, 
Holyrood, Kans., February 17, 1946. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I have been reading a pro- 
test by you over the lumber situation and 
the shipping of the same from this country. 
Why cannot something be done about the 
situation? Yes; all of this ballyhoo about 
2,000,000 homes is in a large measure just 
another expenditure for the taxpayer. These 
homes are not permanent and will not satisfy 
or Justify the expenditure. The Government 
wil’ underwrite the cost of these units and 
in a large measure they will be paid for by 
the average citizen through taxes. Why 
must we send lumber abroad when it is 
needed so badly at home? Mass production 
of homes will stiffen labor problems through- 
out the country and the cost of prefabrica- 
tion will be largely centralized in another 
section of the country. This does not make 
for economic adjustment in any State or in 
any part of a State. 

Note what has happened to the average 
small contractor throughout the country. He 
Was not large enough to take a Government 
contract on building of war camps. He suf- 
fered. Now materials have deprived him of 
& chance again to make an honest living. 
Now with a new restriction on, he must get 
& 4-H rating and build for a problematic 
GI in order to live. Tcll me just why we 
cannot have free enterprise and materials 
with which to build. We cannot buy brick 
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for construction without a priority rating. 
Why? 

We cannot buy inch stock or boards for 
building. Why? The OPA allows only $3 
per thousand for sawing a 3-inch plank 
into two more boards for sheathing. The 
cost is normally about $7.50 per thousand. 
So the mills make dimension lumber instead 
of boards. Contractors on the west coast 
have purchased about 60 percent of small 
mills to have a source of supply. They can 
make their own boards. Where is the OPA? 
I was expediter during the building of 
Smoky Hill base and the lumber purchased 
for this project averaged $55 and now the 
same dealers get $80 in Salina for an inferior 
lumber. Tell me why? If some of the situ- 
ations are not corrected soon, I predict a 
disaster that will make the depression of 
1931-40 look like a shoolboy’s holiday. 

Yes. I read Time. I could say as much 
about the article on cotton. I have tried for 
more than a year for some new shirts. The 
picture is not a pleasant one. I am still 
looking for shirts. Well, keep up the fight, 
we may be a long way from winning the peace. 

Respectfully, 
LEN HARDEN. 
Grorce M. Beaver LUMBER Co., 
Colby, Kans., February 11, 1946. 
Hon. ARTHUR CaPPER, Senator, 
Hon. PRANK CaRLSON, Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Wish to insert part of a let- 
ter written by a wholesale lumber dealer. In 
part it says: 

“The situation is very bad, but really looks 
worse than it is. The problem is an OPA 
problem all around and if somebody can 
dynamite the OPA office, some lumber might 
start coming down the ‘crick.’ The men who 
can make rough timbers and plank won't 
take orders so long as OPA is threatening 
to reduce rough prices. They want to see 
the price schedule before they go ahead. 
OPA might put it so low they'll want to 
shut down. On the other hand, they won't 
take orders for rough boards and dimensions 
se long as a 12 by 12 is more profitable than 
a 2 by 4. Right now the problem is 100 
percent the problem of OPA trying to run 
the industry and falling down at it.” 

That, gentlemen, is the whole story. As 
long as this exists, the small businessman, 
like myself, just as well fold up as we de- 
pend wholly upon the wholesaler to secure 
lumber for us and as long as they cannot add 
a little commission for their troubles, no 
inducement for them to try and buy lumber 
for their customers. I do hope Congress will 
do something about this. 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. M. BEAVER. 
Geo. D. Tusss LuMBER Co., 
Norton, Kans., February 26, 1946. 
The Honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Caritson: I wir d you last night 
as follows: “If Patman bill H. R. 4761 in- 
cludes subsidies to manufacturers of build- 
ing materials or prefabricators it will actu- 
ally curtail production and work against 
needed housing for veterans. Industry needs 
and wants relief from the stringencies of 
OPA, not subsidies and priorities. I speak 
from experience. Trust you will oppose such 
legislation.” I am sorry that I did not know 
sooner that this bill was, with a@ proposed 
amendment, about to be brought onto the 
floor of the House today, for 1 would have 
liked to have written you a long letter ir re- 
gard to it. I, as you know, have spent many 
years in the retail lumber business. Have 
been in close touch with the manufacturing 
end, as well as having a lot of experience 
with the actual construction of housing. I 
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speak from actual experience when I say 
that the lumber business is today in by far 
the worst condition I have ever seen it, and 
instead of getting better it grows daily worse. 
A lot of legislation that is now being urged 
in the name of help to ease the housing 
shortage, help the returning veterans to find 
a home, etc., will, if adopted, not only fail to 
help these things, but will actually work 
against the very things they are supposed to 
help. 

Business as a whole has always done a 
pretty good job of taking care of things if 
given a chance, but it looks as if some in 
power are determined to have more regimen- 
tation and control of private ‘idustry in- 
stead of letting things get back to normal. 

In this community, and in about a oth- 
ers with which I am familiar, the building 
of homes would outstrip the market for same 
in a short time if we could only get mate- 
rials. Money and credit are not the problem. 
Either are easy to get. In fact, there is too 
much money and too much credit in most 
communities for the ultimate good of things 
in general, but you can’t build houses for re- 
turning veterans if the only things you have 
to work with are money, credit, subsidies, 
and priorities. It takes material to build 
homes. 

I wonder who it is that has helped to build 
up communities such as ours, Is it the re- 
tail lumbermen and the local contractors or 
is it the prefabricating companies located on 
the coast? Why is such an extreme effort 
being made to get materials into the hands 
of the prefabricator and even give him a sub- 
sidy and guarantee him a market for his pre- 
fabricated house when nothing is being done 
to get materials into the hands cf those who 
could and would build better homes if ma- 
terials were available? I might call your 
attention to the prefabricated farm struc- 
tures, such as granaries, etc., which were built 
during the war. The same racket was used 
then, only it wasn’t as bad as the one pro- 
posed at present. Prefabricating outfits were 
given priorities to get materials. They built 
granaries from the poorest material possible, 
the workmanship was worse, the designing 
of the buildings was anything but good, the 
finished product was not what the farmer 
wanted, and the price was higher than it 
would cost him to build from regular mate- 
rials had they been available, but instead of 
doing something to make them availiable and 
channel them into regular sources of distri- 


bution they were handled the other way, 
with the result that many of them are still 
unsold throughout the country and a large 


majority of those that were purchased by 
farmers are now the poorest thing in the 
way of equipment he has on his farm. 

The same thing is and will be true of pre- 
fabricated houses. When the time which is 
consumed in making them up is taken into 
consideration and added to the time it takes 
to erect them, nothing is saved along that 
line. The material used will not be as good. 
The cost to the veteran or other customer i 
more, the design is not as good, and the house 
is not as practical. 

Why not do something to help the legiti- 
mate manufacturer of materials by taking 
the OPA off from his neck? Why not do 
something to stop this black market in lum- 
ber, which they all know exists, and which 
keeps honest people from getting materials? 
Subsidies and priorities are not the answer 
They are not needed. All the industry needs 
is a chance to get materials. Give them that 
and the housing program will take care of 
itself in a short time. Priorities Regulation 
No. 33 has only disrupted the normal flow of 


lumber. I hope you will do your best to see 
that production is not further curtailed by 
the adoption of more legislation along these 
lines. 

Very truly yours, 


Geo. D. Tusss. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, while 
trying to keep an open mind with re- 
gard to the two bills before us at this 
time, I want to direct my attention and 
urge yours to another matter which is 
desperately critical. My friend from 
Minnesota said here earlier today that 
we have been fed up with a lot of emer- 
gencies. He seemed to be playing down 
the fact that there is an emergency. 
Perhaps I have not quite quoted him cor- 
rectly, but, anyway, it is called to our 
attention that we are now in an emer- 
gency—another emergency. Now, I can- 
not make light of this emergency of lack 
of veteran’s housing, and no Member of 
the House may minimize the emergency 
which exists right now. We are indeed 
in an emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, if it had come to our 
attention in the midst of the recent war 
that an army of this country on foreign 
soil was without food or ammunition, 
would we not call that an emergency? 
Certainly we would. Today these men 
are home, and thousands are without 
dwelling places. I am getting letters 
from men in Phoenix, Ariz., making cer- 
tain startling observations. I have re- 
ceived several letters within the last few 
days from Arizona from a veteran of the 
First World War, a man in whose judg- 
ment I have confidence, and his state- 
ments disturb me greatly. 

What does he tell me? He tells me 
that out of the 30,000 veterans returning 
to this country from abroad every day, 
200 of them are coming daily to Phoenix, 
Ariz. Where can they go? Dwellings 
cannot be rented nor built. Where can 
they go? No doubt that situation is 
typical. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to drive home 
this point: Think what it means. Two 
hundred of the veterans of this war are 
coming to Phoenix, Ariz., every day; and 
this has been the case for some time. 
This friend of mine, a veteran of the 
First World War, a man interested in 
veterans, said that he took a drive out 
into the country just recently and on 
that drive he picked up 15 ex-service- 
men to ride a portion of the way. About 
two-thirds of those men were not Arizona 
people. They had come to Arizona from 
other States. Every one of them was 
living on the $20 compensation which he 
gets. Not one of them had found a place 
in which to live in Arizona. He says they 
are bitter. I do not know how many of 
them found employment, but they can- 
not find a place in which to live. No 
doubt if they move on they will find simi- 
lar conditions elsewhere. 

This same keen and sympathetic Ari- 
zona observer cries out against the high 
and rising cost of living, as the line has 
been very inadequately held to his knowl- 
edge. He says that he himself has seen, 
and that many returning veterans bit- 
terly complain of, large buildings going 
up in Phoenix with apparently sufficient 
materials, whereas veterans cannot buy 
a shingle for a home. He declares that 
these angry and disillusioned young men 
are demanding to know why these things 
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are so. Are these conditions what we 
promised them? 

I listened to what my colleague from 
Iowa, Paut CUNNINGHAM, said concern- 
ing our extended and liberalized GI bill 
of rights. I know the splendid part he 
played in shaping that desirable and 
necessary legislation, and I know his sin- 
cere interest which prompted his great 
heart to work for liberal and generous 
provisions for those veterans who were 
fortunate enough to return. I have the 
same interest in them as I know he has, 
but I have less opportunity to give ex- 
pression to it in the shaping of veteran 
legislation. But this is the question in 
my mind: 

If we remove controls and price ceil- 
ings as some are advocating and let the 
law of supply and demand operate, will 
not the cost of building run so high that 
even the latest and more generous pro- 
visions of the GI bill of rights be entirely 
inadequate for the average veteran to 
make a beginning on obtaining a home? 
If the cost of the most humble sort of 
dwelling is to run up to eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars, and the chances are that 
under the operation of supply and de- 
mand it would run far beyond that, how 
would the latest and most generous ver- 
sion of the GI bill of rights help in that 
situation? Are we willing to again 
modify the loan provisions of the GI 
bill and double or treble its home-owning 
benefits? If we are not willing to do 
that, I can see in the proposals made 
here by some of the opponents of the 
Patman bill, the enactment of a different 
kind of legislation which will indeed re~ 
sult in building homes but they will not 
be homes for veterans. Rather they will 
be pretentious and expensive homes for 
the war profiteers who have made their 
pile while the soldiers fought and died 
and who now after the war are enabled 
to get their building construction 
through action of this Government done 
in the name, and for the cause of, those 
same veterans. Is this the type of legis- 
lation that business is demanding and 
the Nation wants? I can see more than 
one way this situation could prove a 
mockery to veterans. 

The compensation we are paying vet- 
erans is not adequate with rising prices. 
How can they buy homes? I want to 
tell you that jobs and homes for these 
men who are coming back constitute as 
great an emergency as this country has 
ever faced, even in war. Neither indus- 
try nor Government has done enough 
to meet it. I hope we can meet this 
emergency by the right kind of legisla- 
tion. If this bill is not the right kind 
of legislation, for God’s sake let us get 
the right kind of legislation and get it 
quickly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona hus expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago I remem- 
ber that we had many tears shed about 
whether they were going to vote the 
soldiers or let the soldiers vote. But I 
had not seen anyone worrying much 
about it before they went to war and I 
have not seen anyone worrying much 
whether or not they are going to allow 
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them to vote in the various States since 
their return. Surely, we can get into an 
emergency and we can get into a mess 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
the present administration is in both of 
them most of the time. They get into 
most of them themselves. Why have not 
they allowed homes to be built these 
many months? 

I have a little town in my district, 
They have considerable timber and lum- 
ber in the community. We do not use 
all of the land for preducing milk. | 
have a man that wants to start up in 
the lumber business in this little town of 
around 800 people. What reason do you 
suppose the OPA gives for not letting him 
go into the lumber business? The OPA 
will not let him go into the business to 
sell lumber that he gets from a company 
because he happens to have an interest in 
the lumber company. He cannot buy 
lumber from that company. If a vet- 
eran in that community wants to build 
a house, he surely is not going to get any 
lumber from that particular company, 
because they tell him he could not buy 
from this would-be retail lumber dealer, 
A veteran cannot obtain lumber to build 
a home from this man. These people 
up there who have to repair their build- 
ings and build milk houses to take care 
of their products out in the country 
when it is 10° and 15° below zero do 
not need the OPA to tell them what to 
do with their lumber. The war is over. 
If you want people to have houses and 
be in a position to repair farm buildings, 
you should not put a lot of restrictions in 
there that I do not believe this Congress 
or any other Congress ever intended to 
be in any act. 

This man who wants to go into the 
lumber business is a prominent man, 
chairman of the county board of his 
county, a man who is looked upon very 
highly in his community. They will let 
him sell cement, and so forth, but he just 
cannot get lumber. I would just like to 
have someone tell me how a veteran in 
that community is going to build a house, 
even if the lumber is piled up all over the 
town. Somebody in Washington tells 
him he thinks it ought to be sent some- 
where else to build a theater or some- 
thing of that kind, I suppose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
referred to lumber for farm buildings 
and repairs to farm buildings. I think 
it may be admitted here in debate that 
unless we amend this bill before us on 
page 11, lines 15 and 24, to provide for 
repairs and construction of essential 
farm buildings, that the Adn inistrator 
can freeze out of operation such con- 
struction. So when the time comes and 
that amendment is offered by me, I hope 
the gentleman will support it so that the 
farmers will have the opportunity to pur- 
chase this material. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. I will support his 
amendment. I would like to support a2 
amendment that would let a man fu- 
nish lumber to the citizens of the com- 
munity. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Crawrorp], the 
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member of the committee, if he knows 
of any legislation that has been passed 
that the OPA can tell a man that he 
cannot be in the lumber business be- 
cause he happens tc have an interest in a 
wholesale lumber institution. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I sincerely believe 
that under the Stabilization Act and the 
War Powers Act and the OPA Act, all 
of which are still working, that OPA has 
authority to prevent this man to which 
the gentleman refers from purchasing 
1yumber from the company in which he is 
interested, and processing that lumber 


and putting it in the market in that - 


community. I think they have the 
power to do it. 

* Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Regard- 
less of the needs of the people in the 
community? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. We bet- 
ter be getting the Government back to 
the people. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I cannot make this 
as a personal statement, but the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taser], told 
me earlier this afternoon that there still 
remains in effect what is known as MPR 
26 which was promulgated for the pur- 
pose of channeling lumber into the 
heavy lumber use of the Navy and the 
Army, and that for 6 months since VJ- 
day that has still been in effect, and con- 
sequently the production of lumber for 
use in building houses is practically at a 
standstill. For goodness sake, if they 
want to build houses, why do they not 
lift MPR 26 and have it removed? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. I would like to see some 
lumber channeled to the rural areas for 
the use of veterans, would-be home 
builders, and farmers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further on that 
point, if, under MPR. 26 they place a 
ceiling, we will say, of $75 per 1,000 board 
feet, of the type referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Brown] and 
then set a price of $40 per 1,000 board 
feet on flooring made out of that lum- 
ber which cost $75 per 1,000 board feet, 
you can see what it does in preventing 
the production of flooring. 

Mr. MURRAY. This situation is not 
surprising. Old cars even will soon be 
selling for more than new ones. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it amuses me to see 
Members from the Farm Belt get up here 
in succession and talk about subsidies, as 
though they were something new in the 
American form of government. I re- 
member in the years before the war when 
‘arm prices were low, and time and time 
again the House voted parity payments. 
If they are not a subsidy I do not know 
what a subsidy is. I also remember vot- 
ing for soil conservation and other incen- 
uve payments. 

The problem that faces the veteran 
‘oday is just as serious as the problem 
that faced the farmers 4,5,6, and 7 years 
*s0. There is much talk about the OPA. 
‘he records reveal that the average 
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farm-commodity price was about 85 per- 
cent of parity before we got into this war. 
Since that time their production has 
increased from 25 to 35 percent, by the 
hard work of the farmers and in spite of 
the shortage of labor. Farm prices have 
increased from about 85 percent of parity 
to 117 or 118 percent of parity, a figure 
which represents approximately a 50 per- 
cent increase. That was under the OPA. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. They held 
our production down. They would not 
let us produce. 

Mr. BARRY. With the great shortage 
of labor we had during the war, I should 
like to know how any production was held 
down. It just does not make sense. 

Maybe this is not a bill to cure this 
problem, but I tell you here today, and 
you will find it is true, that unless we 
subsidize the veterans somehow, whether 
in this way of payments to builders, or 
giving the veterans a down payment— 
we are going to subsidize the veterans 
today or tomorrow or a year from now 
or the veterans coming back will not 
have homes. 

When you recognize what is going on 
all over the world, the left wing, 
Socialist, communistic swing in Europe 
and Asia and in countries like England 
and France, it gives us something to 
think about, even when you watch the 
Gallup poll in this country, which reveals 
that Henry Wallace is runner-up to 
Truman and that Harold Stassen is 
runner-up to Dewey, you find there is a 
distinct left-wing swing in this Nation. 
Do not kid yourselves. If we have mil- 
lions of veterans piled up with their in- 
laws, their friends, their relatives, break - 
ing down their morale, we are going to 
have a very definitely increased left-wing 
trend in this country very shortly. This 
is not a light or simple problem. I say 
again this bill may not be the cure-all 
bill for it, but we are going to face that 
problem and soon in another bill if we 
do not pass this one. 

In my part of the country, and I know 
it prevails in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Los Angeles, 90 percent of 
the veterans cannot pay $8.000, $9,000, 
or $10,000 for a home. If we eliminate 
the OPA certainly that will not lower 
these prices. Increased production will 
not lower these prices for at least 3 or 4 
years. We cannot stand by and see mil- 
lions of veterans piled up with in-laws 
and other people during that period. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man know that the payment of subsidies 
in the European countries has been one 
of the greatest forces to produce com- 
munism? 

Mr. BARRY. I know that subsidies 
are in the direction of socialism—I do 
not know about communism—but we 
have been doing that through the emer- 
gency. Before the war the farmers have 
received subsidies, and the gentleman 
has voted for them, and they will receive 
subsidies in the future if their prices fall. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me explain 
this to the gentleman. Subsidies are 
created by Government printing-press 
money. There is your trouble. 

Mr. BARRY. I refuse to yield further. 
I understand the gentleman’s theory on 
that score. Subsidies are not desirable 
but there are things that are less de- 
sirable. I donot want to see a march on 
Washington of millions of veterans and 
their wives and children and mothers 
demanding shelter. They have been 
away 3 or 4 years while everybody in 
this country with the exception of the 
white-collar class made money—the 
manufacturer, the farmer, organized 
labor, all made money. If we produce 
these houses at a high price, the veterans 
will not be able to buy them. They will 
be bought by organized labor’s workers, 
or people who have saved money while 
they fought, such as manufacturers or 
people in business. Under the OPA in 
the last few years there have been fewer 
business failures in these United States 
than ever before in its history. Those 
are the figures of Dun and Bradstreet 
and not of the OPA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
movc to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
about 650 years ago that the old English 
poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, said: 

Thou shalt make castles then in Spain, and 
dream of joy all but in vain. 


Now you can make an air castle in 
Spain out of a daydream but you cannot 
build a house for a veteran out of any- 
thing quite so tenuous and quite so 
flimsy. It requires materials. Let us 
consult then a high administrative of- 
ficial of Government and see what the 
score is. Let us rely, not upon a news- 
paper clipping, not upon hearsay, but 
upon the man who is charged with the 
responsibility at this moment of pro- 
viding for materials. His name is J. D. 
Small and he is the Administrator of the 
CPA. The letters CPA do not stand 
for certified public accountant. They 
stand for the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. 

On the 6th day of February 1946, Mr. 
Small appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Deficiencies of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I read to you from his 
testimony recorded on page 23 of the 
hearings: 

The bottleneck today on construction is 
basic construction material, such as cast- 
iron pipe, clay products of all Kinds, ciay 
sewer pipe, and things of that kind. 


Who said that? Mr. J. D. Small, who 
is invested with the authority to carry 
on where the War Production Board left 
off and he exercises the power to allocate 
materials today. 

On page 28, to continue with Mr. Small, 
he said: 

Well, to use a typical example, take cast- 
fron soil pipe. As I said here today earlier, 
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before the war there were 52 foundries pro- 
ducing approximately 50,000 tons a month, 
That dropped to 28 foundries making 12,000 
tons a month. We are desperately short of 
soil pipe. If we had 50,000 tons a month, 
we could cover the present program, Out of 
52 foundries, only 28 are operating. One of 
the reasons is lack of manpower; one of the 
reasons for that is low wages; and one of 
the reasons for that is they cannot afford 
to pay more. I went to the OP. and told 
them we had to have an increase on cast- 
iron soil pipe. After some delay, they gave 
one of $3 a ton. 


Then, on page 29, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLEs- 
WORTH] asked this question: 

Have you had success in achieving a rea- 
sonable increase in the price ceilings of build- 
ing materials to date? 

Mr. SMALL, I would say, Congressman, that 
we have had some success in it, but it has 
been a pretty tough struggle to get the in- 
creases through, and they have been pretty 
meager. 


He is the man who allocates housing 
materials today. He is the man who has 
been charged by the President of the 
United States with the responsibility to 
allocate building materials. So do not 
rely upon newspaper stories and clip- 
pings. Rely upon the man appointed by 
President Truman, who says it is tough 
to get even meager results; that if he 
could get results these materials that 
constitute, in his language, the bottle- 
neck of the building industry, would 
begin toflow. You are not going to build 
houses for veterans of the stuff out 
of which air castles in Spain are built. 
You will build them out of gypsum, plas- 
ter, lime, cement, lumber, and all the 
rest of the things that enter into that 
picture. 

Now, it is said there ought to be sub- 
sidies. Let me answer the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] and par- 
ticularly the question he addressed to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Car.L- 
SON] a moment ago. He says, “In that 
spread, how are you going to get .houses 
at a moderate price unless you subsi- 
dize?” Let us look at it. It is only a 
year ago that the particular agency that 
operates the basic act to which this is 
an amendment, made a survey of hous- 
ing in the country. Do you know what 
they found on all housing? They found 
that the proportion of materials that 
goes into housing in the average was 
approximately 45.7 percent of total cost. 
Multiply it out on a $6,000 house and 
what is it? It is around $2,700 plus. 
Suppose you give material manufactur- 
ers a 10-percent increase in the basic 
material in a house where the building 
material is only 46 percent, and what is 
the increase? Roughly, about $150. 
You go along with this subsidy proposal, 
and you fly like a blunderbuss over the 
whole building industry of the country, 
and you will not come out under $200 
per house or perhaps $300 per house. 
Yet here is Mr. J. B. Small, Administra- 
tor of Civilian Production, who allocates 
and dispenses priorities, who is the ad- 
ministrator of the HHH orders, or what- 
ever they are, who says he has been 
trying to get an increase in prices in or- 
der to get a flow of the basic materials 
that build housing, and “the results have 
been very meager.” 
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Why talk about a housing bill unless 
there is a provision for production of 
material, first of all? You will not find 
it in this bill, except one and one-half 
lines in the declaratory statement in 
section 1. Look at the power that is 
given to the Director of Stabilization in 
this bill. It gives him the power to allo- 
cate materials that are already short, 
but not to add to the supply of material. 
There should have been written here the 
power to allocate materials for the pro- 
duction of machinery with which to pro- 
duce goods and commodities and mate- 
rials that go into housing. 

I am just as much interested in hous- 
ing for veterans as anybody, but rou are 
not going to build them out of dreams. 
And let us not kid them. Look at some 
of the serious implications here. If you 
do it tor fast, if you try to get too much 
of this program of 2,700,000 units in 2 
years, what will happen? Do you want 
to foist upon an ex-serviceman a house 
built with green lumber and have him 
put on it a mortgage of five or six or 
seven thousand dollars, only to find that 
2 years later he will be able to put a 
brawny fist right through the side or the 
corner? If you try to expedite in that 
fashion, look out. I would rather follow 
the people who have had skill and talent 
in the business of producing building ma- 
terials, and give the veteran a show for 
the little equity he will have in one of 
these houses. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that in 
section 705 of this bill facilities for con- 
struction and building may be allocated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sorry to say I do 
not share with my friend from Texas the 
view as he interprets that word “facili- 
ties” in connection with the rest of the 
context, that it will have very much to 
do with the business of producing mate- 
rial out of which these houses are ex- 
pected to be built. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that under a policy of laissez faire 
the veteran will get any houses in the 
next couple of years that they can buy? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Dc:finitely not; but I 
want to help. 

Mr. BARRY. How will you help? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First of all, go back 
to the original source of our difficulty, 
as expressed, not by a Member of this 
House by the name of DIRKSEN but by a 
man who is a successful businessman, 
who was selected by the President of the 
United States to break the bottleneck 
on material, in the hope that out of it 
there would be an acceleration of indus- 
try that would build houses. Now he 
goes right back to OPA in connection 
with soil pipe and other basic materials 
and he said that if they had given the 
proper increase of $10 a ton that would 
have made a difference of $5 or $6 ina 
single house, but they would never have 
to worry about any rainstorms. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. BARRY. Does the gentleman ad- 
vocate then that this whole situation js 
going to be cured by merely raising the 
price of building materials? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; but I think this 
bill ought to have a lot more considera. 
tion than has been given it. We have 
not heard enough from people who know 
something about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex. 
pired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


‘that the gentleman from Illinois may 


proceed for five additional minuics. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. I am trying to find 
out—and I have great esteem for the 
gentleman from Illinois—I am trying to 
find out if he does not like this program, 
what he would advocate ii. place of it 
other than raising the price of mate- 
rials? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me answer that 
by asking the gentleman this question: 
How many people who are skilled in the 
building industry who must do this work 
came before your committee and spelled 
out some of the practical difficulties that 
are involved? How many? 

Mr. BARRY. That is not an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It certainly is. You 
ought to hear from somebody who has 
had some experience with it. 

Mr. BARRY. We had some. I would 
not object to a further héaring. I think 
this whole problem has not been given 
adequate consideration; but that is not 
an answer to my question. Suppose we 
had further hearings, what would the 
gentleman suggest? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would suggest first 
that you go back to these people of skill 
and experience in the industry, get them 
around a table and say, “Look, here is 
what we are going to try to do. How 
can we best do it? What are the diff- 
culties involved, what material is avail- 
able? What do you think is necessary 
by way of modification of OPA or other 
restrictive regulations which are now in 
effect?” 

I will ask the gentleman whether he 
calleu the expediter of the program, this 
Mr. J. D. Small, the Administrator, be- 
fore the committee? 

Mr. BARRY. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not examined 
the hearings, but I think those charged 
with responsibility should be consulted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman real- 
ize that on September 1 last, when the 
war ended, OPA had in effect MPR-26, 
which prevented the production of lum- 
ber by manufacturers and required 4 
certain percentage of deck lumber? And 
that that order has not yet beet 
changed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 
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Mr. TABER. It is holding down the 
production of lumber; and that in itself 
keeps us from having housing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Further in this con- 
nection I call the gentleman’s attention 
to this language on page 6 of the bill: 

Before issuing any regulation or order un- 
- der this section, the Director shall, so far as 
practicable, advise and consult with repre- 
sentative members of industries affected by 
such regulation or order. 


Why not make it compulsory? Why 
make it “so far as practicable?” 

Why did not the committee consult 
with those who have been building 
houses in this country for several gener- 
ations? Is there any reason for leaving 
them out? Is there any reason for suspi- 
cion or distrust of them? 

Mr. BUFFET. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I have a letter here 
from William H. Shaw, Chief of the Con- 
struction Statistics Section of the 
Department of Commerce, about this 
question, in which he states: 

You will note that substantial increases 
in the present rate of production are neces- 
sary to meet the estimated requirements of 
1946. We believe that these increases are 
possible. However, to assure them, it will 
probably be necessary to solve the numerous 
labor and pricing problems that are now per- 
plexing the various industries. 


Then he said it would appear that 
capacity will not be a serious limiting 
factor. In other words, the capacity is 
there in the industry now if they are 
given a chance to operate. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very briefly. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I wish to 
state to the gentleman that Mr. Small 
did appear before our committee and the 
gentieman will find his testimony on page 
365 of the hearings. He will see there 
his statement on the need for a price 
incentive and that the OPA has pre- 
vented the production of lumber by their 
policies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the short time 
remaining to me I want to call the Mem- 
bers’ attention to a statement appearing 
in the Prentice-Hall’s press release 
recently. 

The very first thing one encounters on 
a house is the doorknob. Now, let us 
take the case of the Gate-Way Manufac- 
turing Co., of Los Angeles, who thought 
they would start making doorknobs. So 
they took it up with OPA on May 21, 
1945. They waited a month. Finally 
OPA replied, “Unable to determine juris- 
diction.” Three weeks later OPA stated, 
“Send photos of doorknobs.” 

Early in September Gate-Way wires 
Washington: 

Production stopped. Workers laid off. 


Washington wires back: 

Expect decision next week. 
September 20: Gate-Way wires Wash- 
ington: 

Can we do anything to expedite? 


September 27: Los Angeles regional 


Office urges Gate-Way to keep after 
Washington. 
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October 1: Los Angeles regional office 
itself wires Washington. 

October 3: Washington’s answer to Los 
Angeles regional office: 


Gate-Way can sell its doorknobs at price 
just equal to cost of manufacture. 


October 4: Gate-Way appeals Wash- 
ington’s decision. 

October 12: Washington denies Gate- 
Way’s appeal. 

October 13: Gate-Way decides not to 
make doorknobs. 

That was 6 months later. 

If that is the case with doorknobs, 
what will it be with other things that are 
produced in connection with home con- 
struction and that are indispensable to 
home building? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have one additional min- 
ute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. My distin- 
guished friend from Texas referred to 
section 705 of this bill, and read it, which 
states that the veterans under this sec- 
tion will have allocated to them certain 
scarce materials. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that that power is al- 
ready in the Executive order of the Pres- 
ident based on the War Powers Act. The 
only difference is the War Powers Act 
will expire on June 30. You will find the 
same regulations and the same power in 
the Executive order as you will find in 
this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me read the lan- 
guage which says: . 


or of any facilities suitable for the con- 
struction of housing. 


It does not say, “suitable for the man- 
ufacture of machinery with which to 
make the products that go into a house.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Small testified 
and 50 pages of his testimony appear in 
the hearings. Every witness was heard 
who wanted to be heard and we heard 
experienced people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I recommend Mr. 
Small’s testimony before the Appropri- 
ations Committee to every Member of 
this House because it goes to the very 
heart of the problem now before us. In 
conclusion, let me say that as a veteran 
of World War I, I am only too anxious 
that we develop a workable, feasible 
housing program that will actually pro- 
duce serviceable worth-while houses and 
not air castles in Spain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 7 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hate to take issue with 
my genial, able friend from Illinois on 
this matter, but I cannot agree with him 
that this bill has been hastily considered, 
that evidence has not been taken. I 
think the committee that started to work 
before Christmas and worked up until a 
week or two ago heard a great number of 
witnesses, a pretty well-balanced num- 
ber of witnesses on all sides. 

I cannot agree either with my friend 
from Illinois or the others that we can 
simplify this question by not doing any- 
thing about it and expect the returning 
11,000,000 veterans to automatically find 
homes under a laissez-faire policy. 

Mr. Chairman, everything that has 
been said on the floor in condemnation 
of this bill I believe with study of the bill 
could be resolved in the minds of the 
Members. 


RECOGNIZE PRICE BOTTLENECKS 


We recognize especially that there are 
bottlenecks caused by prices; we also 
recognize that there are bottlenecks in 
the construction of veterans’ houses 
caused by lack of present materials, and 
we also recognize that there is going to 
be a scarcity of veterans housing due to 
great industries expanding and remodel- 
ing from the small and scarce available 
supply of materials that will go into un- 
needed or not so urgent construction. 

The best illustration I can use in an- 
swer to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], is the fol- 
lowing: When we found everything all 
balled up in the synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram, with everybody all over the country 
having a piece of it to administer, we 
finally called in a very distinguished 
American, Bill Jeffers, and we said to 
him: 

“You are going to be rubber expediter. 
We are going to give you the power to 
get rid of these bottlenecks. We are go- 
ing to give you the overriding power over 
every other agency to get it done because 
it is the No. 1 job of the war.” 

They gave that job to the rubber ex- 
pediter, and you had great volumes of 
synthetic rubber in time to make a ma- 
terial contribution toward the winning 
of the war. 

POWER SIMILAR TO JEFFERS 


The same thing and the same phil- 
osophy is behind the appointment of a 
production expediter of veterans’ hous- 
ing as is being done here, a man who can 
override these price bottlenecks that you 
so ably and aptly described. To get pro- 
duction, where a few dollars is hindering 
the adequate production of materials be- 
cause of price. But price alone is not 
going to give us an ample supply of ma- 
terials to build 2,700,000 houses in the 
next 2 years. I, for one, want to build 
them. I want to build them not only to 
take care of the returning veterans, and 
I feel they are entitled to have a roof 
over their heads, but I want to help build 
up this Nation’s industry so that these 
returning veterans can earn a dollar by 
their own efforts in home building. I 
hate to see it urged to throttle this pro- 
gram of homes and jobs while we pay 
veterans $20 per week unemployment 
compensation because they cannot find 
useful jobs quickiy in private industry. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not believe the 
gentleman’s analogy of synthetic rubber 
holds at all. There we were dealing with 
an industry that did not exist and had 
to be built from the ground up to pro- 
duce rubber at finally about $1 a pound 
when you amortize all of the facilities. 
Here we are dealing with the building 
industry, one that is Nation-wide, that 
has been established since the beginning 
of the Republic, and it can do the job 
if we only give it a little encouragement. 

REPEAL OF ORDER L-41 


Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
Saying, then, that we should step out of 
this field and let industry undertake it 
without priorities or help. I want to say 
that that siren song was heard in Octo- 
ber when L—41 was taken off the books. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first place, I 
want to see some kind of a program, but 
more important than that is this: Is Mr. 
Wyatt going to be the man to actually 
build the houses? You are going to have 
to gather up the masons, the carpenters, 
and the bricklayers who work for con- 
tractors throughout the country, unless 
you want to project the Government it- 
self into the physical job of actually 
building the houses, and that is not even 
contemplated in this bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is exactly 
true, and unless we have an expediter 
to give adequate cost relief in an en- 
deaver to break the bottlenecks in both 
price and supply and help build homes 
by private enterprise, the next demand 
on the floor of this House will make it 
hard for the Members to resist. Mem- 
bers will say that we have not built the 
housing for the veterans under our sys- 
tem of free enterprise that we here today 
defend, and so you will have men urging 
on the veterans and throughout this 
country a twenty- or thirty-billion-dol- 
lar public housing program, and shat is 
exactly what I am trying to avoid. 

I say, if we do not approach this thing 
from a common-sense angle, if we do not 
break these bottlenecks, if we do not get 
someone whose one job is to get houses, 
just as Mr. Jeffers’ job was to get an 
adequate supply of synthetic rubber, we 
are not going to get these houses built. 
There are 100 men in OPA each of whom 
has a different piece in this housing and 
material problem that they are trying to 
handle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Furthermore, when 
we break the material bottleneck sys- 
tem and the price bottlenecks we have 
another bottleneck, and that is as to 
supply. I do not think you are going to 
get the supply if you break all the price 
bottlenecks unless you go out and bring 
into production new material—unless you 
bring into production the high-cost pro- 
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ducers who cannot possibly operate un- 
der a normal ceiling. 


HELP GET EXTRA PRODUCTION 


The very case the gentleman men- 
tioned of soil pipe is a very good example. 
Twenty-five manufacturers, I believe the 
figure was, were able to exist and make 
good on profits production, but the other 
25, the high-cost producers, were frozen 
out of the soil-pipe business. So the 
idea is to bring in, just as we brought in 
during the war, a few of the high-cost 
producers who may have to ship their 
materials a little farther than the low- 
cost producers. 

We may have another economic ob- 
stacle to overcome, and it may be neces- 
sary to put in a little subsidy payment to 
get that extra production we must have 
that will mean the difference between 
success and failure of our housing pro- 
gram. It may also mean that we will 
have to build, if you please, a few drain- 
age pipes out of aluminum. Maybe we 
will have to go into many, many new 
materials in order to supply the needs 
for materials that have to be put in these 
homes in order to get the goal that we 
seek. 

GET NEW MATERIALS 


These men have never built, perhaps, 
aluminum parts for plumbing, or some- 
thing else, and we are going to have to 
pay them a little bit extra on the first 
100,000 or 200,000 units of their produc- 
tion; but once we get them tuned up and 
they have the know-how of making 
these, then we will have added addi- 
tional production and they can take 
hold and give us the extra and added 
supply that we need then at competitive 
normal costs. 

Bear in mind that that is going to cost 
money. It is going to cost $600,000,000 to 
do that for a 2,700,000-home volume. 
Yet your Appropriations Committee— 
and I think they acted wisely—when 
they get the bill back from the Senate 
will have appropriated almost $400,000,- 
000—$391,000,000 to be exact—for the re- 
location of temporary housing to take 
care of only 200,000 veterans. We have 
a subsidy there of almost $400,000,000 
that is out the window in 4 years, com- 
pletely subsidized by the Government to 
take care of 200,000 veteran families. I 
do not think we are going very far afield 
when we argue for $600,000,000 in pro- 
duction subsidies to bring in a vast new 
supply of material that will help us 
reach this goal to give these veterans 
houses. 

We can say we do not like this bill be- 
cause of this reason or that reason or 
another reason, but it is the job of the 
House, if we do not like the bill that is 
before us, to amend it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By the gentleman’s 
own figures, 2,700,000 units at $600,000,- 
000 is over $200 a house, yet here are ex- 
perts in the building game and in the 
manufacturing and materials business 


who have poirited out that for $150 or. 


even less you can get a flow of the criti- 
cal materials that are stopping the hous- 
ing program. 
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STILL HAVE SCARCE MATERIALS 


Mr. MONRONEY. I disagree com- 
pletely with the gentleman. You get-a 
flow of the critical existing materials, 
perhaps, a few of which are frozen off 
the market, but you are not going to 
bring in the answer to this volume pro- 
duction unless you get new producers ~ 
into the business, unless you use new 
material, unless you can find and use 
different kinds of materials. 

You do not have the lumber to build 
2,700,000 houses, you do not have many 
of the necessary things. You may be 
making bathtubs out of aluminum and 
be using a lot of other stuff in these 
homes, and we will be helping to create 
some new industries that will help 
America. 

I think we have to face this thing with 
a little bit of courage. I do not think it 
is going to be any excuse or justification 
to say to the veterans, “You cannot have 
a house to live in, and furthermore, you 
cannot even have a job to build your own 
houses, because we were not willing to 
give to anybody, we were not willing to 
trust an appointee of the President to 
have the right to route priorities into 
veterans’ housing, to have the right to 
break the material bottlenecks that are 
caused by bad pricing, if you please, or 
to break the bottleneck that exists be- 
cause you cannot bring into new pro- 
duction the kind of supplies you need.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not think the im- 
plications of the gentleman’s remarks 
are quite fair to those who are interested 
in the housing program and who are 
interested in a stabilizer, but we do say 
this: Why not tap the prime source of 
materials that has stood in the way of a 
housing program? Why not get a modi- 
fication of these price ceilings which are 
to hand and do not require the building 
of new factories and the fabricating of 
aluminum bathtubs and all the rest of 
the things the gentleman mentions? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the gentleman 
will read the bill, if he will read the hear- 
ings, he will find that the thing he is 
asking for is one of the prime parts of 
this bill, but we do not think that is 
enough. We do not think you are going 
to get enough extra material by break- 
ing the price bottleneck. You will get 
materials for about 300,000 homes if you 
break the price bottleneck, but you will 
not get materials for a 2,700,000 program 
over the next 2 years by just simply say- 
ing, “Well, OPA is to blame. If we get 
rid of OPA everything will be all right.” 


PRICES ALREADY UP 60 PERCENT 


And do not fail to bear in mind that 
the veteran today has to pay 60 percent 
more for his home than he would have 
had to pay before the war. That is a 
60-percent increasc in his cost, accord- 
ing to the figures given to me by my own 
builders in Oklahoma City. Most of the 
Members on this side of the aisle that 
have talked about this program have 
only one answer in mind and that is “Let 
us put some more price onto the home 
the veteran is trying to buy.” 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this body will throw the Patman bill, 
theoretically, out the window and sub- 
stitute in its stead H. R. 5579. If we do 
this we will be making considerable 
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progress. The Members can then de- 
cide, after they have properly buried 
this iniquitous and ill-advised Patman 
pill, whether we can sufficiently amend 
the Wolcott bill so that it will help in 
fact to build more homes for veterans, 

The Patman bill, as one could well ex- 
pect, gives unthought-of powers with 
which a bureaucrat here in Washington 
can bludgeon and punish the people, 
control and further regiment them. It 
seeks to build up another great bureau 
furnishing everyone with a political job 
whom the Administrator might kindly 
bestow upon them. It seeks to cover up 
the maladministration of the past under 
the OPA which has prevented the pro- 
duction of lumber, brick, soil pipe, and 
every article that would go into the con- 
struction of a home, by piling another 
and bigger bureau on top of the one 
which has failed. It follows the New 
Deal policy of adding more legislation, 
more controls which would further con- 
fuse everyone connected with the pro- 
duction of houses. 

I favor the Wolcott substitute H. R. 
5579. because it does not provide for in- 
flationary subsidies, and particularly 
because it would give the new Adminis- 
trator the power to override the OPA in 
increasing the price of building material 
where it is necessary to get greater pro- 
duction. If this is done there would then 
be no argument for subsidies. This must 
be done before we can build the houses 
which are so badly needed for the vet- 
erans and before we can build other con- 
struction work which is necessary and 
must be provided for to take care of busi- 
ness expansion which is necessary to 
provide jobs for the veterans and others. 
If we channel too much building material 
into veterans’ homes we may prevent the 
veteran from securing a job through 
which he could earn the money to make 
the payments on a home by preventing 
business expansion which has been 
planned by business organizations all 
over the Nation which would provide and 
house business organizations that will 
provide them with jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration 
rushes in again shouting, “We have a 
crisis.” We have been in a crisis for 10 
years because of the bungling of one 
bureau after another so this crisis is 
nothing new. This crisis is not new to 
the administration because whether or 
not it so intended, they planned it that 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, they did not have the 
foresight apparently to stop the exporta- 
tion of billions of feet of lumber to other 
countries which is now needed for homes 
for the veterans and for business expan- 
sion, for repairs and new buildings for 
the farmers who have been short of ma- 
terial for 4 years due to the war. 

They planned it that way when they 
shipped this material away and are still 
continuing to ship it and when they al- 
lowed Chester Bowles of the OPA to put 
such restrictions and prices on the brick 
industry, the soil-pipe industry, at a fig- 
ure so low that they practically shut 
down for the past 2 or 3 years most of 
je concerns manufacturing these arti- 

They planned it that way when they 
helped to drive the smaller sawmill own- 
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ers and operators out of business by the 
thousands throughout this country dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 years and up to the 
very present by investigating them, reg- 
ulating them, persecuting them, prose- 
cuting them, and holding their price 
levels, in so many instances, so lcw that 
they could not manufacture at a profit. 

Now they discover a lawyer, Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, a mayor of the city of Louisville, 
Ky., who has never had any experience 
in the building and contracting line, and 
with a hysterical crisis shout, come in 
here with a bill which is impractical, un- 
workable, and that will not produce 
houses. Granted, that Mr. Wyatt will do 
the best he can, yet, we must understand 
that houses cannot be built by thousands 
of words written into a legislative bill. 

Our responsibility to all of the people 
of the Nation and to the veteran, in par- 
ticular, is to attempt, if legislation will 
do it, to write an act that will encourage 
production, because production of lum- 
ber, plumbing material, brick, and build- 
ing m«terial generally, and greater pro- 
duction that will put a roof over the 
veteran’s head, is the only thing that 
will make it possible to build houses, 
business buildings, and make it possible 
for the farmers to buy lumber which they 
so badly need on hundreds of thousands 
of farms throughout the Nation. 

No one is more interested in taking 
care of the veterans than the Members 
of this Congress and certainly no one 
has the responsibility to the extent as do 
we Members. 

This being the case, we must move 
with caution and with certainty in at- 
tempting to set up legislation to that 
end. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I received a 
copy of a letter directed to President 
Truman from Chicago, Ill., which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

After 3 days of thoughtful deliberation by 
1,222 Illinois retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers assembled in annual conven- 
tion at Chicago, having studied the causes 
of our inability to get building materials, 
we are fully convinced that the Office of 
Price Administration is more to blame than 
all other factors combined. 

OPA, while attempting to control prices, 
actually creates shortages, causes inflationary 
prices, and stimulates black-market opera- 
tions in lumber and building materials. 

It is fruitless to try to reform OPA's phi- 
losophy or to get reasonable administration 
of the law, and, therefore, the only cure for 
the situation is complete and immediate 
elimination of OPA on building materials. 

We recognize that for a time this might 
result in prices higher than present ceilings, 
but not higher than the prevalent black- 
market prices. It might create new and pos- 
sibly distressing hazards for many of us, 
but we are willing to take that risk because 
it is the only possible way to bring us to a 
satisfactory market condition, with adequate 
supplies and reasonable prices. Signed by 
1,222 Illinois lumber and building-material 
dealers, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a terrible 
indictment of the administration of OPA 
with regard to building material. Cer- 
tainly it must speak the truth, because 
it comes from practical men who are 
as patriotic as any bureaucrat who ever 
graced a chair here in Washington; men 
who, in my judgment, are not seeking 
to make a few extra dollars with taking 
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a ehance on inflation, but who have been 
driven to an honest conclusion by the 
persecution and the arbitrary and mal- 
administration policies of the OPA which 
has prevented production which we must 
have to house the veterans or anyone 
else. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from Minne- 
apolis, a city that was made by lumber. 
We have many lumber dealers in the city 
of Minneapolis. They have met me and 
discussed their problems with me. 
After having discussed the problems, I 
asked, “Have you been making money?” 
Each one of them said, “Yes.” 

There is another question that I want 
to bring to the attention of the House. 
I have heard a great deal about subsi- 
dies. What is the difference between a 
subsidy and a tariff? Tariffs are paid 
by the consumers, and the only break a 
consumer gets, whether soldier or not, 
is by a subsidy. 

I am in favor of quick building of 
homes for the soldier“boys. It is an 
emergency and we need the housing. 
I am sorry we took 2 hours today to ad- 
vertise a certain political party rather 
than to go on with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is about time someone gave 
some facts regarding the lumber situa- 
tion. 

Since I come from a district which is 
currently producing more lumber than 
any other congressional district in the 
country, I think I am probably the one 
to put out those facts. 

I do congratulate the proponents of 
this bill on one point. The debate on 
this bill has inspired the OPA to hasten 
the effective date of the order which re- 
adjusts the prices on lumber. This 
order should have been in effect 6 months 
ago. That readjustment has been 
moved forward 6 days. It was previ- 
ously announced that this readjustment 
would take place on March 6. Yester- 
day afternoon when I returned to my 
office I found that an order had been 
issued that it is to be effective March 1. 
So we have done a little expediting by 
means of 1 day’s debate. Perhaps if we 
carried on another few days we could 
expedite a few more things of this kind. 

Here is why it has taken so long for 
this pricing order to be issued. I refer to 
the readjustment from war-material 
prices to housing-material prices. It has 
taken 6months. The procedure is some- 
thing like this: The price executive in 
the Lumber Section in OPA, Mr. Peter 
Stone, is a competent man, a lumberman 
who knows the business from A to Z. It 
was obvious when the war ended that 
price emphasis must be placed on housing 
lumber. Mr. Stone goes cut to the in- 
dustry, talks to the advisory committees. 
They work out a readjustment of prices, 
not so much a readjustment as a shifting 
of emphasis on production. Mr. Stone 
then writes his report. It goes to some 
higher body in the OPA known in the in- 
dustry as the OPA debating society. 
They apparently debate the matter for 
weeks. Then it comes back to Mr. Stone 
and is again discussed with the advisory 
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committee. The recommendations of 
the debating society are found to be com- 
pletely out of line with practical lumber 
production and the order has to be re- 
written. And that circular plan of OPA 
operation has been going on for 6 months, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The basis on which the actual pricing 
of lumber from sawmills is made by the 
OPA is this: If the prices listed by the 
OPA will enable 75 percent of the mills to 
break even or better those prices are 
adopted. The effect of that obviously 
is to reduce production by 25 percent, for 
the manufacturer who is in the unfor- 
tunate position of not being able to pro- 
duce at the listed ceiling price is going to 
stop producing. The OPA policy in this 
regard has been eminently successful. In 
the year 1944 western Douglas fir lumber 
production was 8,000,000,000 board feet. 
In the year 1945 OPA policies had proven 
exactly right, if what they wanted was 
less lumber, for lumber production 
dropped to 6,000,000,000 board feet, a re- 
duction of exactly 25 percent. For the 
first 2 months of this year the reduction 
is 29 percent. So this year the policy is 
working out just a little better than they 
anticipated. Now we face an emergency 
because we lack lumber and other ma- 
terials with which to build houses. 

What we are doing with this bill is 
bringing on an Expediter by legislation 
who will have the job of telling the OPA 
what to do about iumber prices. I do 
not see why that should be necessary. 
It seems to me the OPA has had ample 
experience. It has competent men in 
the Lumber Pricing Section. I do not 
see why we need legislation for this pur- 
pose. The Expediter will not be able to 
get a single board-foot of lumber at be- 
low the cost of production; it just can- 
not be done, and it is not going to be 
done. 

All this bill does is to set up another 
bureau. We are going back to the same 
old business of declaring an emergency 
and creating another office and setting 
up another agency to watch over us. 

I have another complaint with refer- 
ence to this very Expediter who is now 
on the job. Last week a man was here 
from Portland, Oreg., where there is an 
inflationary real-estate market. That 
man has plans made for thé production 
of 3,000 homes in that city of some 
350,000 to 400,000 population. The im- 
mediate construction of 3,000 homes 
would, I believe, completely end the in- 
flationary market on homes. 

This man came back here to get final 
approval of his program. He talked toa 
gentleman in the office of the Expediter 
whom we are now about to legalize; and 
last week, that construction program for 
3,000 new homes was halted, it was 
stopped by the Expediter we are trying 
to legalize in this bill. Is that the sort 
of expediting we are expected to approve 
by passing this Patman bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill concerned 
with dwellings. It does not directly 
apply to business property or to land or 
real estate appurtenances used or to be 
used for commercial purposes. However, 
under section 701 to section 705, inclu- 
Sive, the director has wide powers over 
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all building materials used not only for 
private housing and dwellings but as well 
for buildings used for commercial pur- 
poses. He is given power to issue orders 
of priority and to allocate building ma- 
terials of every nature and description 
and for all purposes. 

I have a situation in Brooklyn where a 
time-honored firm operates an important 
department store covering practically a 
whole city block facing on a main thor- 
oughfare of Brooklyn. This establish- 
ment, now well nigh 75 years old, is com- 
posed of three structures, a central build- 
ing facing Fulton Street and two wings 
on two other streets. All three struc- 
tures mold into a gigantic store. The old 
central building, except a small portion 
thereof on Fulton Street, has been en- 
tirely demolished and is in the process of 
being rebuilt. Architect’s plans have 
been perfected and contracts for the re- 
building have been let and reconstruction 
has been started. 

I discussed with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], the author of the 
bill, this Brooklyn department store sit- 
uation and queried whether this firm 
would be precluded or hampered in pro- 
curing a flow of materials for the comple- 
tion of the reconstruction and reconver- 
sion of its business structure. He replied 
that under the circumstances he doubted 
any difficulty and felt sure that the Di- 
rector in any request for allocation of ma- 
terials for this reconstruction, consider- 
ing the importance of the structure and 
its essentiality to the Brooklyn com- 
munity, and, further, in view of the fact 
that contracts for construction have been 
made, the Director would consider the 
application in a favorable light and would 
give the applicant most equitable con- 
sideration. 

It was my intention to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill to cover the situation; 
but I am loath to clutter this bill up with 
amendments when such explanation as 
I am making will suffice. Such expla- 
nation is in the nature of a congres- 
sional directive to the Director after he 
is appointed. It is a guide and a ruling 
for him. Otherwise a severe injustice 
would result. The people of Brooklyn 
are entitled to a speedy reconstruction of 
the building. The economy of Brooklyn 
is involved. Hundreds of jobs impend. 
Many thousands of Brooklynites are af- 
fected; hence my statement. 

As is usual, the debates and statements 
made in the well of this House must be 
used in any interpretation of the stat- 
ute, if there is any doubt, and in order to 
clear up any such doubt I make this 
statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER,. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Does 
the gentleman think that the mere state- 
ment of a Member in debate would be a 
directive if the language itself does not 
have that directive meaning? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the language 
could be interpreted in the way I indi- 
cated, but supplementing my statement 
by the discussion I have had with the 
author of the bill in reference to this 
matter and the explanation which I read, 
should have additional weight when the 
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director interprets that particular sec- 
tion, to wit, section 705. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to help the gentleman, but I think the 
rule is that you can only use those areu- 
ments and statements in the event of 
ambiguous language. 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the 
language does not cover what the gen- 
tleman wants, then the argument will 
not supply it. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam making assurance 
doubly sure. I agree with the gentleman 
except to say that there should not be 
any doubt as to the interpretation, but 
if there is any doubt existing in the mind 
of the director, I hope my explanation 


will clear up that doubt. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bil! 
(H. R. 4761) to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
relating to the prevention of speculation 
and excessive profits in the sale of hous- 
ing, and to insure the availability of real 
estate for housing purposes at fair and 
reasonable prices, and for Other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


COVERAGE OF CERTAIN DRUGS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL NARCOTIC LAWS 


Mr. COOPER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2348) to provide for the coverage of cer- 
tain drugs under the Federal narcotic 
laws. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RAyYBuURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Raysurn: Having been appointed 
to the Committee on Appropriations, I here- 
by tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, effective immediately. 

With assurance of my highest esteem, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. VAUGHAN Gary. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 
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Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. HOFFMAN (at the request of Mr. 
CRAWFORD) was given permission to re- 
vise and extend the remarks he made 
today and to include certain quotations. 

Mr. STEFAN (at the request of Mr. 
CrawrorD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address by the Commissioner 
from the Philippines, Mr. Romvto. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
civen permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made today and include 
an editorial. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
Michael J. Quill. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by his colleague the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut (Mrs. Luce]. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made today and include three 
letters. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and include ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the 
city of Boston. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. SavacEe] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

INVESTIGATION OF EXPENDITURES OF 

CERTAIN LOBBYING ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include two news- 
paper items; one from the Omaha World- 
Herald and the other from the New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to- 
Gay to call upon the Congress of the 
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United States to institute an investiga- 
tion of the expenditures and of the cor- 
rupt practices of certain lobbying organi- 
zations which are becoming a menace to 
democratic processes and a threat to our 
national well-being. I shall name three 
of these organizations and also several 
individuals. An investigation would 
surely add at least two other national as- 
sociations to the list. 

In recent months we have found that 
many of the same big business firms and 
individuals who sought for years to block 
the development of Grand Coulee Dam 
are now tied together in so-called recla- 
mation associations—State and Na- 
tional—and in this new National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies and in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and they are now out to block further 
development of our great national re- 
sources, and are seeking to get control of 
many of them. 

Big money from power companies, 
railroads, certain banking interests, and 
other similar corporations is pouring into 
the coffers of the three lobbying organi- 
zations, and they are all combining to 
rob the common people of the benefits 
of our great wealth of natural resources. 

They tried for years to block the de- 
velopment of Grand Coulee Dam and 
Bonneville Dam in my State; they 
fought George Norris’ efforts to get the 
TVA started and now they are centering 
their attention against the Columbia 
Valley Authority legislation. 

A small group of men, led by a former 
Insul company official, is spearheading 
the organization, financing the opera- 
tion of these three high-sounding organ- 
izations; the Reclamation Association, 
the National Association of Electric Cos., 
and the natural resources committee of 
the United States Chamber oi Com- 
merce. They are tied together as tightly 
as two peas in a pod in their plan to 
rook the American people. 

They do not want the Government to 
build dams, but if in spite of their oppo- 
sition the Guvernment has built a dam, 
they are determined that they will buy 
the power at the bus bar. They are 
determined to repeat their Muscle Shoals 
steal. At Muscle Shoals, the Govern- 
ment built a dam during World War I, 
and after the war these power companies 
bought power at the ous bar, paying the 
Government less than 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour—one-fifth of a cent. And 
then they turned around and sold that 
power to the people of that area, and 
how much did they charge? They 
forced the people to pay 10 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour for that power rigot nex: to 
Wilson Dam, 50 times as much as it cost 
them. 

That is the kind of private enterprise 
these lobbying organizations are trying 
to perpetuate. They have a strangle- 
hold on a good thins—on one of the 
necessities of life—electricity. They 
have a monopoly on it and they are de- 
termined to ride that monopoly to the 
limit for allitis worth. ° 

Uncle George Norris freed the people 
of Tennessee Valley of their strangle- 
hold—he helped those southerners break 
out of ‘he clutches of the overlords of 
monopoly. 
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But how about our people out in the 
Northwest? Guided by the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. and other remote 
holding companies in .he East, the power 
companies have an‘ are trying to secure 
a stranglehold on the greatest resource 
we have out there—our Columbie River 
power. 

No; they did not want the Government 
to build those dams and other facilities— 
the dams which produced 40 percent of 
the aluminum for all of the planes which 
were so indispensable to the winning of 
this war—the dams which produced the 
atomic bombs and built a substantial 
part of our ships. These outfits which 
are fighting our CVA now tried every 
angle and device to block our little group 
of Washington State people who had the 
vision to see the possibilities of damming 
the mighty Columbia. They fought us 
out there and they fought us back here 
in the Halls of Congress. 

But after the dams were built they 
proceeded to lay plans to place them in 
their clutches, as far as was in their 
power to do. They have tried to block 
the REA, they have tried to block our 
public-power districts, and recently they 
have tried unsuccessfully to influence one 
of the fine committees of this House of 
Representatives. 

They also tried, through referendum 
81 of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, to get support for legislation plac- 
ing Columbia River power into their 
hands at the bus bar. If that provision 
had gone into the rivers and harbors bill, 
we would have been deeding over all of 
our great power streams—lock, stock, 
and barrel—to a group of slick eastern 
and midwestern promoters. They are 
trying every possible underhanded device 
to get their hands on those dams and 
thus rob the people as they did at Muscle 
Shoals, and they will do it unless this 
Congress and our people are forewarned. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to get out the 
Federal Trade Commission’s volumes re- 
sulting from Senator Watsn’s resolution 
and you will then have an excellent pre- 
view of what we can expect in the next 
5 years of utility lobbying. Nearly 
every imaginable corrupt practice was 
shown up by Senator Watsn’s investiga- 
tion, which resulted in passage of the 
Holding Company Act. Now, these 
power companies, working through inno- 
cent-looking organizations such as the 
Reclamation Association, have entered 
into a definite conspiracy to break the 
Holding Company Act. But this is only 
one of the angles from wuich they are 
striking. 

Electricity is a necessity of life—of 
modern life—and its distribution is a 
natural monopoly. You cannot have 
two different corporations running power 
lines down every street any more than 
you can have two different corporations 
running water lines down every street. 
Water lines are a natural monopoly and 
so are power lines. They cannot be pri- 
vately owned, apparently, because there 
is no such thing as controlling rates 
where they are privately owned. Federal 


studies have shown that rates are higher 
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where they are under supervision than 
where they are not. 

Electricity should be available to the 
American home at low prices just the 
same as water is available at a low price; 
they are necessities. They must also be 
available to our private enterprises at 
low prices so that private enterprise can 
thrive by making use of them. 

But these lobbying associations—the 
reclamation association, the National 
Association of Electric Companies, and 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce are attempting to influence this 
House to secure for private gain the 
benefits which flow from publicly-owned 
water falls. 

This lobbying association of electric 
companies is headed by a former execu- 
tive of one of the Insull companies who 
is now being paid handsomely to live 
here in Washington and direct their ac- 
tivities throughout Congress and through 
all of the Government agencies and de- 
partments. It would be worth while for 
this House to look into the background 
of those associated in the formation of 
the new private power lobby which has 
been recently set up in the capital city. 

This is the largest lobby of its kind in 
all power history. 

It is much larger than the lobby which 
was created to defeat the Walsh resolu- 
tion covering an investigation of power- 
trust financing and propaganda. The 
activities of this former lobby and its 
twin brothers, the National Electric 
Light Association and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, are well known 
to those who were in Washington, D. C., 
before the depression. 

The objective of this new lobby is just 
the same as the objective of the one 
which operated before the Walsh inves- 
tigation. That 1926 lobby was directed 
by Sam Insull through his control of the 
old National Electric Light Association. 
The demise of the National Electric 
Light Association, because of adverse 
public opinion, is well known. 

Following the Insull scandal the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association and its 
lobby adjunct was forced out of busi- 
ness. It was succeeded by the so-called 
Gadsden committee which functioned in 
Washington, D. C., during the formative 
period of Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
During the war the Power Trust, through 
having its own people in control positions 
at the War Production Board, concluded 
that a lobby was not necessary as they 
could stop expansion through the control 
of war materials. This tie-up is clearly 
shown by the recent testimony before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
when the first deficiency bill fc r 1946 was 
under consideration. I can give you the 
names of men who worked against us 
there, men who are now being rewarded 
with fat jobs on the electric companies’ 
pay rolls. 

This new lobby organization—the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies—has now been formed to take up 
where the Gadsden committee left off. 
Its objective is the same as the two previ- 
ous lobbies, namely, to eliminate the 
benefits of low-cost power now enjoyed 
by our farmers and domestic consumers, 

The formation of this new lobby or- 
ganization has been outlined on page 88 
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of the Electrical World of July 21, 1945, 
and on page 16 of the issue of July 28, 
1945. The principal officers are Mr. 

Purcell L. Smith and Mr. Kinsey M. Rob- 

inson of the Washington Water Power 

Co., and they have their offices here in 

this city. From an investigation of the 

records I find that Mr. Purcell Smith was 
formerly treasurer of the Illinois Power 

& Light Co. which was jointly owned 

by Sam Insull and the North American 

Co. Mr. Smith left the Illinois Power & 

Light Co. to go to a New York bank and 

from that bank he went back to the origi- 

nel Insull Holding Co. as president, name- 

ly the Mid-West Corp. From the Mid- 

West Corp., Mr. Smith transferred his 

efforts to the initial Insull operating 

company, namely, the Commonwealth 

Edison Co. of Chicago. He is now re- 

ceiving $65,000 a year for his lobbying 

efforts. 

The Illinois Power & Light was also 
closely allied with the Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri in many activities. Both of 
these companies were brought into the 
Federal courts due to the exposures re- 
sulting from the diligent work of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Both organiza- 
tions were found guilty of wholesale 
bribery of public officials. The president 
and the two vice presidents of the St. 
Louis company finally were sentenced to 
the penitentiary in a Federal court and 
the Illinois Power & Light Co. admitted 
guilt and was fined $10,000 under the 
penalty provisions of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. Anyone who wants the exten- 
sive details of these slush-fund opera- 
tions can find abundant material in the 
files of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

This same Purcell L. Smith, of the 
Insull empire, and his men are working 
here today; do not be surprised if you 
find their shadow at any meeting or 
office where their cause can be served. 
These men and their associates are 
spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year influencing legislation, and 
they are determined to get their money’s 
worth. 

I have here a photostat of a story 
from a recent issue of the Omaha World- 
Herald telling how Bozell & Jacobs, a 
publicity firm employed by the power 
companies, bribed a Mr. Charles Starr 
with an offer of $42,000 to get him on 
their side in the Nebraska power fight. 
They paid him $23,340.23, and when they 
failed to pay the remainder he sued them 
and a district court jury awarded him 
$18,659.77 more. 

For every one such instance of bribery 
which comes to light the chances are 
there are 500 instances where the bribe 
is paid and no one knows about it. So 
that you may all know the details of this 
case—and there are certainly many 
more similar and worse—I shall ask 
leave to extend my remarks and place 
the entire story in the ReEcorp at this 
point. ; 

[From the Omaha World Herald of October 

20, 1945] 

Surrt Bares Pay Deal In NPC’s Ficut—Ex-Bo- 
ZELL FirM Arp DESCRIBES ORAL Pact WHICH 
STARTED IN '38 
Ghosts of the activities of Bozell & Jacobs, 

Omaha advertising and publicity firm, in 

their attempts to prevent public ownership 


of the Nebraska Power Co. flitted about the 
courthouse this week, 
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Bozell & Jacobs were the advertising and 
publicity agents for the power company un- 
der holding-company ownership. They have 
not represented the company since it came 
under the control of the nonprofit Omaha 
Electric Committee, Inc. 

Spread upon the court records was a story 
of how Bozell & Jacobs silenced one munici- 
pal ownership advocate. 

It was the case of Charles E. Starr, con- 
struction engineer, 5018 Lafayette Avenue. 

A district court jury Thursday afternoon 
awarded Mr. Starr a verdict of $18,659.77 
against Bozell & Jacobs. He charged they 
had broken a verbal contract with him for 
work as a public-relations engineer. 

Bozell & Jacobs, the evidence showed, paid 
Mr. Starr $23,340.23 from September 1938 un- 
til December 1944. He charged that they 
agreed to pay him $42,000. The verdict was 
for the difference between those two 
amounts. 


GOT CALL FROM BOZELL 

It all began back in 7938. Mr. Starr, who 
said he has “always believed in municipal 
ownership,” testified that he was circulating 
petitions calling upon the city council to cali 
an election on municipal ownershfp of NPC. 

He said he began the circulation Septem- 
ber 19, 1938. A few days later he received a 
call from Leo Bozell, of Bozell & Jacobs, he 
added. On September 23, he testified, he 
went to Mr. Bozell’s office. 

This, Mr. Starr testified, was part of. the 
conversation: 

Mr. BozE..: “Well, you know we want you: 
we need you. We must get those petitions 
out of circulation.” 

Mr. Starr: “Well?” 


TOO SUDDEN 


Mr. Bozeti: I want to employ you. I want 
to employ you as our public-relations engi- 
neer.” 

Mr. Starr: “Leo, just what do you have to 
offer me?” 

Mr. BozEt.: “Well, what do you want?” 

Mr. Starr: “I don’t know; it is too sud- 
den for me. I don’t know what I want.” 

After further conversation, Mr. Starr testi- 
fied, he said he would give his answer the 
following day. The next day, he continued, 
he called Mr. Bozell, who gave him the num- 
ber of a room at the Paxton Hotel and said 
they would meet there. 

NO WRITTEN CONTRACT 

This, Mr. Starr testified, was part of the 
conversation in the hotel room: 

Mr. BozEL.: “Well, what is your offer and 
what is your decision, Charlie?” 

Mr. Starr: “Leo, I want $60,000 in pay- 
ments of three to five hundred dollars 4 
month, which can be extended over a period 
of 10 years, and a written contract.” 

Mr. BozE.u: “Well, I cannot give you 4 
written contract.” 

Mr. Srarr: “Why not?” 


REPORT NEED TOLD 


Mr. BozE.tu: “Well, in the first place, we 
want nobody to know what you are doing. 
In the second place, we will have to make a 
report to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, also to the Power Commission at 
Washington.” 

Mr. Starr said he then suggested a cash 
consideration to bind the contract, and sug- 
gested 5 percent. Mr. Bozell, he testified, 
answered: 

“I don’t know if Mr. Davidson—J. ©. 
Davidson, president of NPC—will go that high 
on this deal, but I will take it up with Mr. 
Davidson and I will let you know and call 
you.” 

OFFER $42,000 

Later, Mr. Starr testified, he was called to 
Mr. Bozell’s office. Part of the conversation, 
he testified, was this: 

Mr. Srarr: “What is your proposition, 
Leo?” 

Mr. BozEtt: “Well, first of all we will make 
a contract for $42,000, with payments of $350 
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a month over a period of 10 years, and 244 
percent cash consideration to consummate 
this contract.” 

Mr. Starr testified that Morris Jacobs, other 
partner in the firm, said: 

“Charlie, you had better take this; it is a 
good proposition.” 

PROMISE FULL AMOUNT 


Mr. Starr said he asked what protection 
he would have if NPC changed ownership. 
Mr. Bozell replied that the full amount 
would become due at the time ownership 
changed, he testified. 

The agreement was made, he testified, and 
Mr. Bozell sent an employee upstairs to get 
the cash payment. 

Mr. Starr testified Mr. Bozell told him: 

“Charlie, the first thing we want you to do 
is get yourself a nice office over in the Bran- 
deis Theater Building, or the Saunders- 
Kennedy Building. We want you a little far 
away from our Office. Buy nice furniture 
and fix it up very lovely, so the people will 
admire the place when they come in and look 
it over.” 

WILL BURN PETITIONS 

Bozell & Jacobs paid all office expenses 
until it was closed in September 1941 he 
testified. 

Messrs. Bozell and Jacobs, he testified, 
told him to bring in the petitions he had 
been circulating.. Mr. Jacobs, he said, com- 
mented: “We will burn them up.” 

After 1941, Mr. Starr testified, he took an- 
other job and was just on call with Bozell & 
Jacobs. His payments from Bozell & Jacobs 
were reduced to $250 a month, he said. 

For a time, he said, he went to Bozell & 
Jacobs office to pick up his check. Later, he 
said, Mr. Bozell told him not to come to the 
office, and the checks would be mailed to his 
home. 

WIRE USED IN AD 


Mr. Starr testified that in 1943 he sent a 
telegram to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on whether NPC had to be sold. 

He signed it as a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
which he is. The telegram and the SEC's 
answer later were used by the NPC in adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Starr said he also assisted the IBEW 
in “having a resolution passed on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bozell opposing creation of 
the Peoples Power Commission by the city 
of Omaha.” The resolution was passed by 
the Central Labor Union. 

Those were the only two things he did in 
1943, he asserted. 


PAY STOPPED IN 1944 


When the NPC common stock was sold itn 
December 1944, he testified, his payments 
were stopped and Bozell & Jacobs did not 
pay him the rest of the $42,000. 

Mr. Bozell testified that NPC was his firm’s 
best client and it was “our business to get 
circulation of those petitions stopped.” He 
said: 

“We told him we would pay the expenses, 
but would not give him any gift or anything 
like that for it. But we would employ him 
for the time being to report to us and to 
keep us generally informed about public 
Opinion because we had learned that he had 
& Way of getting around a lot of places and 
knowing what was going on.” The original 
payment of $1,050, which Mr. Starr said was 
to bind the contract, was actually the ex- 
penses agreed upon, Mr. Bozell said. 

Mr. Jacobs testified that he had worked 
with Mr. Starr, but didn’t remember much 
“dout the circumstances under which he was 
hired. He said Mr. Starr's work was “sam- 
piling public opinion, gathering information, 
making contacts.” ; 


The Nebraska State Legislature held 
& 2-year investigation of the power pur- 


cha e and found that the local power 
Company was using all sorts of fictitious 
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organizations, paying lobbyists, and so 
forth, all to their own end. The same 
thing is being done all over the country. 

An attorney by the name of Ritchie, 
who is carrying on the power trust fight 
in Nebraska, was formerly attorney for 
a big advertising firm handling the power 
company business, and naturally was not 
taken along by the new public owners. 

Out in my State these same people 
have organized what they call the Wash- 
ington State Reclamation Association, 
and here is a letter which they have just 
distributed over the State. It says: 

To all officers, directors, an. members Wash- 
ington State Reclamation Association: 

GENTLEMEN: We have advice from Wash- 
ington, D. C., that because further hearings 
on the Missouri Valley Authority bill have 
been indefinitely postponed, and for other 
reasons, it is possible to have hearings before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Columbia Valley 
Authority bill, H. R. 5083, called off if enough 
opposition to such legislation is registered 
with JosePH J. MANSFIELD, chairman Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Please wire or write to him that you, or 
your organization is opposed to such legis- 
lation in general, and CVA in particular. 

Yours truly, 
GrorGE R. THOMPSON, 
President. 


I sincerely hope that the gentleman 
from Texas, Judge MANSFIELD, will not 
be misled by this innocent-sounding 
title, reclamation association. We know 
how it was organized, where they get 
their money, and who directs their 
activities. An investigation will show 
that 21 representatives of power com- 
panies and railroads were present when 
this organization was created. 

This organization gets its money from 
the same power companies and other 
big corporations that financed the cam- 
paign to block Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville Dams, and if Senator Norris were 
here today he would tell us that he had 
to fight this same kind of money. 

They have unlimited funds, funds 
which they collect in our light bills, and 
they use this money in every imaginable 
way. They pour it into their associations 
and these associations sometimes send 
checks back here to pay the transporta- 
tion for public officials to attend their 
meetings. 

The activities of the power companies 
in the State of Washington and neigh- 
boring States have been fully investi- 
gated by the Federal Power Commission 
and can be found in Docket No. I. T. 
5647, which shows some of the methods 
used to defeat or delay the development 
of low-cost power to preferential cus- 
tomers. A second citation can be found 
in the Commission’s opinion No. 59 on 
this investigation. Quoting from opinion 
59: 

The investigation shows that the five elec- 
trical utilities during the period 1935 to 1940 
expended large sums of money to further 
their political and legislative interests, and 
to influence public opinion. 


Expenditures for definitely political 
purposes, as taken from the books of 
these few companies, amounted to $790,- 
653.07, and the expenditures for other 
propaganda purposes, which were unde- 
termined as.to parts, amounted to $246,- 
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863.44. These items represent cash do- 
nations and do not include the direct ex- 
penditures of the company representa- 
tives in services of officers and employees 
and their expense accounts. Over 
$1,000,000 which was definitely identi- 
fied on the books is in addition to direct 
expenditures buried in their operating 
accounts. 

Also out in our State they publish a 
reclamation journal in which they cater 
to and seek the intimate friendship of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
United States engineers. Whether these 
fine Government agencies and executives 
fall for the journal’s filthy flattery or 
not remains to be seen. 

A friend of mine asked the writer of 
the afore-mentioned Reclamation Asso- 
ciation letter where their money was 
coming from, and he freely admitted 
that much of it came from the power 
companies. And Iam told that one rail- 
road out there spends over $100,000 a 
year financing such activities. Gentle- 
men, the future of our form of govern- 
ment will be jeopardized if these out- 
fits are permitted to continue the use of 
their monopoly-made revenues to under- 
mine constructive programs. They are 
now raising a huge fund to be used for 
working through Congress and the de- 
partments in an effort to stop the CVA 
legislation. 

They are misusing and corrupting 
great organizations such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and at- 
tempting through a definite conspiracy 
to flout or destroy the Holding Company 
Act. No stone will be left unturned to 
nullify this act and to cripple REA and 
other constructive programs which are 
intended to give the common people the 
benefits of our falling water and other 
great natural resources. 

Gentlemen, these organizations will 
stop ac nothing. 

This same story can be repeated scores 
of times, with slight variations, for other 
opponents of these projects. One after 
another they are rewarded for their ob- 
structive activities by going on the power 
company pay rolls, either directly with 
the companies or as employees of these 
lobbying organizations. 

There is no limit to the amount of 
funds they are willing to spend. Why 
should there be? They charge it to op- 
eration costs and collect it at the meter. 

Gentlemen, the time is here for an in- 
vestigation. 

First, there should be a complete in- 
vestigation of this new power lobbying 
association. The investigation should 
also cover their lobbying associates such 
as the Washington State Reclamation 
Association and the National Reclama- 
tion Association. I also call attention 
to the racket being operated here by 
E. W. Rising. Congress should de- 
termine who is supplying the funds for 
the Rising activities. Source of funds 
of the National Reclamation should be 
investigated as well as the lobbying ac- 
tivities of Leighton & Gamble, consulting 
engineers, of Washington, D. C. 

Congress should find out who is prs- 
moting the articles appearing in Public 
Utilities Forthnightly which are attack- 
ing the REA. Further, Congress should 
find out who is financing a book now in 
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preparation by Mr. C. J. Green for the 
national resources department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This forthcoming publication by 
Cc. J. Green is an attack on the TVA. 
Congress should find out also who is sup- 
plying the funds for an Illinois organi- 
zation called the Investors League, and 
what prompted the insertion of Purcell 
Smith’s speech before said Investors 
League on November 29, 1945, as is cov- 
ered in the Appendix of the ConcrrEs- 
SIONAL REecorD January 21 last. 

This former Insull associate recently 
stated that 95 power companies are sup- 
porting his office here in Washington— 
95 companies are pouring money into his 
coffers. I repeat, they will stop at noth- 
ing. We will find their handiwork in 
every bureau and department in Wash- 
ington and in much of our legislation, in 
the most unexpected places. 

You would not expect to find them in 
a reclamation association, an organiza- 
tion which is supposed to deal only with 
irrigation of lands, but they are the very 
founders of this organization; they 
finance it and they rtn it. 

Out in Washington State our people, 
by State-wide referendum, voted for set- 
ting up public-power districts to acquire 
the power systems, and I personally have 
worked on these committees. 

In Spokane, Wash., we have the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., a subsidiary of 
the Electric Bond & Share Co.—EBASCO, 
it is called. In their efforts to block 
Grand Coulee Dam they tried to tie up 
upstream power sites and they carried 
on all kinds of expensive campaigns, 
using hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of money which they extracted from the 
pockets of our own people. 

Kinsey Robinson, president of the 
Washington Water Power Co., has been 
lobbying against Columbia River legis- 
lation since 1937. Anyone who wants 
the evidence can find the same in the 
record of the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees starting with 1939 
as well as the hearings before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee on H. R. 7642, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, first session. 
The Senate hearings show definitely that 
if Mr. Robinson’s ideas had been followed 
by Congress our fighting men would have 
been denied the tools of victory in our 
war with Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
Our Columbia River power supplied over 
one-third of all the materials for our 
great air program and for the vast 
atomic-bomb plant at Hanford. Any- 
one who reads the record as well as the 
speeches made on this floor between 
1939 and 1942 will find full evidence cov- 
ering the crippling efforts of Mr. Robin- 
son, who is now one of the leaders in 
this power lobby. ; 

Kinsey Robinson is a leader in the 
drives here in Congress to overturn the 
Holding Company Act, to discredit TVA, 
to block CVA, to cripple REA, to thwart 
our public-power programs and to pre- 
vent construction of other dams. He 
would force us to burn millions upon 
millions of barrels of our oil to generate 
electricity rather than put dams across 
the rivers and make use of our wasting 
water power. 

I personally know of many of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s activities and many of my col- 
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leagues here know that Mr. Robinson 
is a leader in the resource committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
a leader of this association of electric 
companies, and a power behind the 
reclamation associations. He was on 
the United States Chamber committee 
which drafted the vicious referendum 81. 

I believe the time has come when these 
expenditures and efforts should be ex- 
posed; there should be a congressional 
investigation of their present drive to 
nullify the Holding Company Act. All 
of their other activities should be thor- 
oughly screened. I have heard a report 
from the Dakotas that one of these 
former Insull associates is again insert- 
ing power propaganda in school text- 
books just as they did so flagrantly all 
over the United States prior to the Walsh 
investigation. 

You would think that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce would be 
above participating in these nefarious 
programs, but recently when a nation- 
ally known weekly magazine published 
an article which appeared to be favor- 
able to regional authorities, including the 
TVA, big business corporations called the 
publishers and threatened to cancel large 
advertising contracts. They did not say 
the article was untrue; those threats 
were inspired by an organization which 
does not want the truth known. They 
are throttling our so-called free press 
everywhere and every man here knows it. 

If we are to uphold our form of gov- 
ernment and preserve our free enterprise 
profit system Congress must give atten- 
tion to such evils, must take some drastic 
action to clean up this ever-recurring 
power trust canker. 

I am told that there is one region in 
this country—not our Columbia Valley— 
where almost everybody wants a regional 
authority such as TVA but the power 
company controls the press by running 
their big advertisements in all of the 
little weekly papers every week; it con- 
trols the legislators and most of the local 
and State-wide organizations so that no 
man of influence dares try to buck them. 
The power company has everything 
organized so it can pick off its opponents 
one by one every time they raise their 
heads. No legislator or anyone else dares 
to publicly oppose them. 

Gentleman, they have been trying to 
do just this out in Washington State for 
years. They even put their people into 
our little community betterment groups; 
they propagandize every element of so- 
ciety in the State. But our grangers 
and our laborers are next to them. 

I know from my own experience in the 
Washington State Legislature what these 
lobbyists are trying to accomplish. As 
an example of their efforts I include at 
this point an article from the New York 
Times of February 17, 1946: 

[From the New York Times, February 17, 
1946] 
THE UPPER SOUTH—TVA “RIPPER BILL” STIRS 
SHARP FIGHT IN KENTUCKY 
(By Virginius Dabney) 

RICHMOND, February 16.—The TVA “ripper 
bill” has passed the Kentucky senate and 
is now before the house, where a similar bill 
died on the closing day of the 1944 session. 
The measure is termed “an outrage” by the 
chairman and two directors of TVA, who de- 
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clare that its consequences will be “dis. 
astrous” to the people of Kentucky. 

The bill is in the form of an amendment to 
Kentucky’s TVA Enabling Act of 1942, and jt 
has been branded as giving perpetual fran. 
chise to private utilities, barring Kentucky 
cities from acquiring their own systems, ang 
keeping rates higher in Kentucky than else. 
where. 

President R. M. Watts of the Kentucky 
Utilities Co. admitted frankly that the bill 
had been prepared by the company and its 
lawyers, and that some of the cities affected 
by its passage had been consulted. Oppo- 
nents of the bill include lawyers representing 
the Greater Paducah Assocation and the Tax- 
payers League of Kentucky. 

This debate in Kentucky over hydroelec- 
tric power comes at a time when heavy rains 
threaten floods in this whole area. At Rich- 
mond, the city government and the cham- 
ber of commerce have united in approving 
a flocd-control program to cost them more 
than $2,000,000, of which the city would 
furnish $1,000,000 and the Federal Govern- 
ment the rest. 


Time and again right here in Congress 
these utility holding companies have 
been on the verge of gaining contro! of 
our entire Columbia River. Gentlemen, 
this is a serious threat to all of the people 
out our way, and to this Nation as well. 

In closing, I want to appeal to the pro- 
gressive and informed members of this 
House to get busy and clean up this sit- 
uation, and at the same time I wish to 
warn my conservative colleagues who are 
often on the side of the power trust; I 
wish to point out that these power com- 
panies—these power monopolies—are 
the worst enemies of private competitive 
Sr that we have in America to- 

ay. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
heretofore granted the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Puiturps] to address the 
House for 30 minutes today be vacated 
and that he be allowed to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Friday, March 
1, following the legislative business of the 
day and any special orders that may 
have been entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


OLD-AGE SECURITY 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here petitions which hav2 been signed, ' 
I am advised, within the last 6 months 
by residents of my congressional district. 
There are 14,002 signatures to the peti- 
tions, giving the address of each signer, 
and the petitions were circulated by vol- 
untary workers receiving no compensa- 
tion who were interested in Federal les- 
islation providing for old-age security. 
The petitioners particularly requested 
that bills H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2239, 
which are companion bills and one of 
which I introduced, be accorded a hear- 
ing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and then by the Congress as ® 
whole. In the State of Oregon 35,022 
have signed these petitions, and in seven 
States of the Union over 300,000 signa- 
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tures have been secured. I call this to 
your attention to show the widespread 
and sincere interest there is in an old- 
age security program by the people of 
the Nation. Many Members of the 
House have signed a request to the Ways 
and Means Committee to give a hearing 
on this legislation. 

I am sure that all of us who are spon- 
soring a Nation-wide Federal program 
for the relief of our senior citizens of 60 
years and over are not so much con- 
cerned with the particular provis‘ons of 
these bills or any other bills pending 
covering this subject, as we are to secure 
a full hearing on the legislation and have 
a bill reported to the Congress which will 
grant relief to these old people. That is 
the reason why we are requesting a full 
hearing so that all phases of such legis- 
lation may be considered, divergent 
views harmonized, and a forward-look- 
ing ‘egislative program presented to the 
House for a vote. The Social Security 
Board reports that for August 1945 the 
average monthly allowance for aid to 
the aged in all the States of th. Union 
was $29.97. It ranged from the high of 
$49.25 to the low of $12.79. In these 
postwar days, with high costs prevail- 
ing for the necessities of life, it does 
not require argument to demonstrate 
that such a niggardly payment for the 
care of our old folks is not only inde- 
fensible but a blot upon the good name 
of America, which is presumed to be 
foremost in providing care for its cit- 
izens. We are expending billions from 
the Federal Treasury for relief in for- 
eign countries, but we permit our old 
people to eke out an existence in this 
land of plenty on the miserly sum of 
$29.97 a month, which is wholly insuffi- 
cient to maintain an old person in 
decency and health. 

Under the provisions of these proposed 
bills, all of our people would contribute 
in proportion to their income in provid- 
ing the funds to meet these monthly pay- 
ments, and every citizen, on attaining the 
age of 60 years and not gainfully em- 
ployed, would be entitled to share on 
equality with every other citizen in like 
circumstances in the fund. Further- 
more, it would replace many elderly citi- 
zens with younger men in the industrial 
and commercial work of our country and 
thereby give additional jobs to those on 
the unemployed rolls. 

Before our entry into the war, it was 
estimated that in 1941 of the persons 60 
years of age and over in the United 
States 54.9 percent were supported 
wholly or partially by public or private 
social agencies or were dependent on 
children, relatives, or friends for their 
Subsistence and care. A considerable 
proportion of the remainder received 
part or all of their support from various 
pension systems—Federal, State, and 
municipal, industrial or private. 

It is interesting to note that the Gal- 
lup poll on old-age pensions, taken be- 
fore our entry into the war, showed that 
the American public in response to the 
question, “What do you think is the 
smallest income per month that a cou- 
ple over 60 years of age needs for a decent 
living in your community?” answered 
$73. This is arrived at by averaging the 
answers throughout the United States, 
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The South obviously was considerably 
lower, namely, $59. The West Central 
States gave a similar sum as the South. 
The West and the New England and East 
Central States gave the higher sums of 
$74 and $78. 

This poll shows that 91 percent favor 
Government old-age pensions and the 
majority approved lowering the age to 
qualify to 60 years. We should pass leg- 
islation for the security of these old peo- 
ple and for adequate wage scales for low- 
paid Federal employees before we con- 
sider the proposals for increasing our own 
salaries or providing for ourselves retire- 
ment allowance. The old folks should 
come first. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention or 
purpose in this trief statement to discuss 
the merits of this or similar legis!ation, 
but merely to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the necessity of action now 
upon this important legislation which 
was sidetracked during the war. As a 
result of our ingenuity and accomplish- 
ments in adapting scientific processes 
and power machinery for mass produc- 
tion, our workers have not only been able 
to produce a much greater volume and 
variety of goods than heretofore to pro- 
vide food, clothing, and shelter, as well 
as a higher standard of living for our 
people, but in the process we have elimi- 
nated a large segment of our population 
from participation in the processes. As 
a result, together with other contributing 
factors, from 1929 to the beginning of our 
national-defense program, some 10,000,- 
000 or more of our workers were unable 
to find employment in productive enter- 
prise, and even now with the increased 
demand for manpower in postwar pro- 
duction, we still have many unemployed 
workers. These calculations in the 
main do not take into consideration that 
larger group of unemployed who are 60 
years of age or over, most of whom are 
denied the right to participate in pro- 
ductive enterprise. It is interesting to 
note that the United States census for 
1890 shows at that time 75 percent of all 
our people over 65 years of age were 
gainfully employed. At the present 
time, 80 percent of our citizens 60 years 
of age or over are unable to obtain the 
minimum for decency and health. 

The science of production has sub- 
merged the science of distribution. The 
very achievement of our goal, maximum 
of production with minimum of employ- 
ment, has undermined our economy by 
reason of our failure to provide that dis- 
tribution shall keep pace with pro- 
duction. 

If we are to preserve the American 
way of life and protect our own democ- 
racy from disintegration and collapse, 
we must find a solution for our unem- 
ployment problems as well as providing 
a decent living for those of our citizens 
who under our economy are unable to 
be provided wita remunerative employ- 
ment in our system of production. The 
severest indictment that has been lodged 
against us is that while we are the richest 
and most favored Nation on earth, and 
while we have developed the greatest 
and most effective productive enterprise 
the world has ever known for providing 
the necessities of life—more than suffi- 
cient for al!/—we have failed miserably to 
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provide a method by which the fruits of 
our industry may be shared equitably by 
all groups of our people. . 

National recovery without inflation in 
the United States is entirely dependent 
upon full production and an adequate 
and sustained purchasing power in the 
hands of the American people. If busi- 
ness and industry are to be assured of 
opportunity for the steady production of 
goods with reasonable profits, and if 
labor is to be assured stable and suffi- 
cient employment, with fair wages, pur- 
chasing power must keep pace with pro- 
Economic stability depends to- 
day almost entirely upon the expansion 
of demand balanced with full produc- 
tion. With the adequate purchasing 
power available, demand for commodities 
and services will come naturally, and this 
demand will force increased production 
and in turn stabilize employment and 
make more work available. 

The aged, through no fault of their 
own, cannot take part in production. In 
this age it is almost impossible for a man 
to get a job after he reaches the age of 
60. This group over 60 years of age, who 
have toiled the longest, should not be 
deprived of taking part in the consump- 
tion of goods. They are the victims of 
an industrial system for which they are 
not responsible. We owe a duty to our 
old folks, and we can perform this duty 
by establishing a national annuity sys- 
tem on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I urge that all of you who are inter- 
ested in an adequate legislative program 
for the care of our senior citizens join 
with us in the request to the Ways and 
Means Committee for an early hearing 
on old-age-security legislation so that a 
bill may be reported out for a vote on the 
floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


PALESTINE JEWISH HOMELAND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
world takes inventory of human suffer- 
ings; of human blood consumed by the 
ravages of war; of the many victims sac- 
rificed on the altar of nazism, we find 
startling confirmation of what we re- 
garded at one time as gross exaggera- 
tion. 

All of us aspired to supreme sacrifice 
which led to the defeat of nazism. One 
people, however, gave one-third of its 
population in the course of this conflag- 
ration. Unlike the soldier on the field of 
battle, these human beings met their 
death through the gas chambers and 
crematories. In the modern history of 
mankind, nay, in the entire history of 
mankind, such infamous carnage has 
never been perpetrated. We find no 
parallel to such atrocities. 

I am speaking of the Jewish people; 
not a member of the United Nations; 
not represented on the Repatriations 
Commission, but well represented in the 
toll of human sacrifice. This people has 
contributed a greater percentage in hu- 
man lives than all of the United Nations 
combined except Russia. One-third of 
17,000,000 Jews have perished so that the 
remnant of Jewry may be restored to its 
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rightful place among the United Nations, 
so that democracy may survive. 

But, alas, what have we? When Prime 
Minister Churchill called upon the 
United States of America, “give us the 
tools and we will finish the job,” Amer- 
ica’s magnificent answer made a brilliant 
gleam in those dark pages of history. 
Our children and children’s children will 
not in their lifetime complete payment 
for the tools we sent. Now, however, it 
looks as if these tools are being used not 
to finish the job for democracy, for de- 
cency, but to finish a job that Hitler be- 
gan and did not succeed in finishing. 

These lease-lend tools which we have 
sent across, totaling $6,000,000,000—with 
the United States receiving only 10 cents 
on the dollar—are now being used for 
the expansion of imperialism. Great 
Britain now concentrates its military 
and naval power—its warships, its sub- 
marines, its airplanes, motorized divi- 
sions, and air-borne troops—all this 
power is being mobilized and concen- 
trated on the shores and on the soil of 
the tiny country—a territory smaller 
than Ohio—against a peaceful and 
peace-loving populatior half that of 
Indiana. 

That might of the Empire is being 
massed against the survivors of Os- 
weicim and Bergen-Belsen—of the death 
factories and crematoria—against those 
wretched survivors whom Hitler did not 
quite succeed in exterminating. 

For reasons incomprehensible to hu- 
mane civilizations, Great Britain insists 
that the 1,400,000 survivors remain in 
the concentration camps behind barbed 
wire, on starvation rations, with ragged 
prison clothes, in the hope that natural 
hazards will contribute to their depletion 
and ultimately solve the problem. Noth- 
ing has changed in the concentration 
camps of Europe. Only the landlords 
have changed. 

All this is being done, not by an enemy 
nation to an enemy nation but to a peo- 
ple who were Hitler’s first adversaries 
and victims—to a people who gave the 
first warning of the impending storm. 
All this is being done, not on British soil 
but in a country which does not even 
belong to Great Britain—a territory that 
was entrusted to her by international 
agreement—not to dominate, not to con- 
trol, not to subjugate, not to enslave, not 
to rape, and not to plunder, but to look 
after as a faithful trustee, so that these 
people and their country may redeem life 
and dignity and the pursuit of happiness. 

Through intrigue, manipulations, and 
questionable motives, the British have 
purportedly united feudal Arab lords into 
an Arab league to represent a semblance 
of opposition to Jewish hopes and aspira- 
tions, the nature of this opposition, ac- 
cording to yesterday’s press—and I quote 
the Minister of Saudi Arabia to the 
United States—is “Palestine cannot sup- 
port the homeless Jews of the world 
when its Arab inhabitants have been 
able for centuries to eke out only the 
most meager existence.” What a mock- 
ery of fact. What a primitive challenge 
to the truth. The Arabs in Palestine 
have repeatedly credited their prosperity 
and higher standard of living to univer- 
sal Jewish wealth which was poured into 
Palestine. The standard of living in 
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other Arab countries, including Saudi 
Arabia, wherein to this day arch war 
criminals are being sheltered, falls far 
behind in comparison with Palestine. 
The British propagandists in the United 
States should indeed keep closer watch 
on their puppets. 

These facts were supplied to me by the 
Political Action Committee for Palestine, 
Inc., of which I am a member, in con- 
junction with the Call for Judgment 
scheduled for March 5 at Madison Square 
Garden, under the auspices of the Pal- 
estine Emergency Fund. This Call for 
Judgment is a dramatization of facts; 
of evidence against the British Colonial 
Office; a series of violations of interna- 
tional agreements; of broken faith and 
desecrated ideals; of the curtailment of 
civil liberties of Palestine; of concen- 
tration camps and imprisonment with- 
out trial. The American people will on 
that evening serve on the jury; I have 
been asked to invite the Members of this 
Chamber who so ably guard the Consti- 
tution of the United States to also serve 
on this jury. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. GAMBLE) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement made today before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DavucGuton of Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. Bianp), for February 27 
and 28 and March 1, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. GILLETTE (at the request of Mr. 
WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania), for the re- 
mainder of the day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. ALMOND, of Virginia, for Febru- 
ary 28 through March 4, on account of 
official business. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 56. Concurrent resolution in- 
creasing the limit of expenditures for the 
investigation of the Pearl Harbor attack; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 854. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; 

H.R.1315. An act for the relief of B. Pen- 
dino; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; 

H.R. 1489. An act for the relief of Harold 
B. Alden and Walter Strohm; 

H.R. 1848. An act for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; 

H.R. 2168. An act for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; 

H.R. 2171. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Schtierman; 

H.R. 2240. An act to credit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
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Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, or for other pay 
purposes; 

H. R. 2270. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Westover; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; 

H.R. 2393. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H. R. 2661. An act for the relief of W. p 
Jones and Ethel S. Jones; 

H.R. 2724. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eldon Powell; 

H. R. 2728. An act for the relief of R. H 
Sindle; 

H.R. 2769. An act for the relief of C. Frank 
James; 

H.R. 2963. An act for the relief of William 
Phillips; 

H.R. 2974. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Bobby Messick; 

H. R. 3028. An act to amend the act of 
August 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State ef 
North Carolina; 

H.R. 3046. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; 

H.R. 3444. Ansact to grant the title of 
public lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., 
for the use of its municipal water system; 

H.R. 3514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; 

H. R. 3614. An act to ratify and confirm Act 
33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chapter 
118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 19465; 

H.R. 3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H. R. 3730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R. 3784. An act for the relief of C. H 
Brumfield; 

H. R. 3940. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, New York, or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Hudson River between 
the city of Mechanicville and Hemsitreet 
Park in the town of Schaghticoke, New 
York”, approved April 2, 1941; 

H.R. 4249. An act for the relief of Luc) 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; and 

H. R. 4652. An act to provide credit for past 
service to substitute employees of the posta! 
service when appointed to regular positions; 
to extend annual and sick leave benefits to 
war service indefinite substitute employees 
to fix the rate of compensation for tempo- 
rary substitute rural carriers serving in the 
place of regular carriers in the armed forces, 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 136. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Shoshone Dam and Reservo!l 
to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth an- 
versary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordinely 
(at 5 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 28, 1946, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON WORLD W4r VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
in open session, on Thursday, February 
98. 1946, at 10 a. m., in committee room 
356, Old House Office Building. 

CoMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold hearings on Thurs- 
day, February 28, 1946, and Friday, 
March 1, 1946, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 5059, 
a bill to provide temporary additional 
compensation for postmasters and em- 
ployees of the postal service. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1097. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend certain provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1098. A letter from the Chairman, Feder: 1 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the 1944 edition of Statistics of Natural Gas 
Companies; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1099. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide for the rank of original appoint- 
ments in the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1100. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a complete report 
and financial statement of the Bonneville 
Administrator covering the transmission and 
sale of electric energy for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, made under the provisions of 
section 9 (c) of the Bonneville Act (Public 
Law 329, 75th Cong., approved Aug. 20, 1937); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1101, A letter from the Secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, transmitting a copy of the annual re- 
port of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commisison covering the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1102. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
revision for the Department of Agriculture, 
in the form of amendments to House Docu- 
ment 437, Seventy-ninth Congress (H. Doc. 
No, 487); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1103. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $247,000 
ior the legislative branch, House of Repre- 
Sentatives (H. Doc. No. 488); to the Commit- 


tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. TARVER: Committee on Appropria- 
ions. H.R. 5605. A bill making appropria- 
‘ions for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
Bo 1659). Referred to the Committee of 
‘he Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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.Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 318. Resolution to authorize the 
investigation of the transportation system; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1660). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5604. A bill reduc- 
ing or further reducing certain appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations available 
for the fiscal year 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1671). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. H. R. 2348. A 
bill to provide for the coverage of certain 
drugs under the Federal narcotic laws (Rept. 
No. 1672). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 536. Resolution waiving points 
of order on H. R. 5605, a bill making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 1673). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2509. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Jimmy Martin, a minor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1661). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2682. A bill for the relief of John 
Doshim; with amendment (Rept. No. 1662). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2848. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy Woods, 
Raymond E. Hilliard, and Thomas E. Hilliard, 
minors; with amendments (Rept. No. 1663). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 3365. A bill for the relief of Kay Beth 
Bednar; with amendment (Rept. No. 1664). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
$591. A bill for the relief of Addie Pruitt; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1665). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3846. A bill for the relief of Lt. Samuel 
Adams Lynde, United States Navy; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1666). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
4270. A bill for the relief of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Ltd.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1667). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4414. A bill for the relief of Eva D. Cham- 
plin, Robert H. Howell, Emily Howell, and 
Stella Ward; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1668). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4537. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Jacobs; without amendment (Rept. No. 1669). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4607. A bill for the relief of Margaret Lee; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1670). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 5604. A bill reducing or further re- 
ducing certain «appropriations and con- 
tractual authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LAFOLLETTE: 

H. R. 5606. A bill authorizing the Indiana 
State Toll Bridge Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or a free 
bridge across the Wabesh River near Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 5607. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, known as the Mustering-out 
Payment Act of 1944, so as to extend the 
time within which application may be made 
by members of the armed forces “discharged 
prior to the enactment of the act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 5608. A bill relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain surplus property located out- 
side the United States; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 5609. A bill authorizing a pre.im- 
inary examination and survey of the Mohawk 
and Hudson Rivers, N. Y., with a view to 
the elimination of the water chestnut; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H.R. 5610. A bill relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain surplus property located out- 
side the United States; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. Res. 535. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 5605, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purpcses; to the Committee on 
Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to establishment of national 
parks; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 5611. A bill for the relief of Tsuta 
Matsumoto, alias Tsuta Kubo; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 5612. A bill for the relief of James 
R. Glynn; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5613. A bill for the relief of George E. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5614. A bill for the relief of Lula M. 
Robinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R. 5615. A bill to correct the naval record 
of former members of the crews of the reve- 
nue cutters Gresham, Fessenden, and Morrill; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.5616. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Ralph M. Rowley and First Lt. Irving E. 
Sheffel; to the Committee on Claims, 
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H.R. 5617. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the claims of Trent Trust Co., Ltd., a 
corporation of the Territory of Hawaii, and 
Cooke Trust Co., Ltd., a corporation of the 
Territory of Hawaii, as receiver for said Trent 
Trust Co., Ltd.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R.5618. A bill for the relief of W. O. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5619. A bill for the relief of Claude 
A. Mutchler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 5620. A bill for the relief of Roger 
Edgar Lapierre; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H.R. 5621. A bill for the relief of Pete C. 

Rosales, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1636. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of con- 
stituents in Linneus, Mo., urging support of 
the Poage bill (H. R. 1742) to authorize ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 so that the Rural 
Electrification Administrator might prepare 
comprehensive plans for electrification of 
rural areas, and to authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make additional 
loans to the REA aggregating $585,000,000 by 
June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

1637. By Mr. HART: Petition of the Polish 
American Congress of Jersey City, N. J., rec- 
ommending the enactment of House Con- 
current Resolution 109, relative to dis- 
placed persons and refugees in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1638. By Mr. HESS: Petition of the City 
Council of Cincinnati, Ohio, petitioning the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
expedite action in the matter of price control 
over building materials; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1639. By Mr. RICH: Petition of the Com- 
mission on Maternal Welfare of the Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society, opposing any 
legislation which will perpetuate the present 
EMIC plan or any legislation which shall set 
up any similar plan for maternal and child 
welfare; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1640. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, urging increase 
of aid to dependent children program; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1641. By Mr. WELCH: California Senate 
Joint Resolution 9, relating to establish- 
ment of national parks; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1642. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 25, memorializing the President 
of the United States to appoint a westerner 
Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1643. Also, California Legislature House 
Resolution 100, relating to relaxation of 
social-security restrictions to permit re- 
cipients of aid to the aged to assist in the 
production of food to meet world needs; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1644. Also, California Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 8, relating to encouraging the re- 
sumption of gold mining; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

1645. Also, California Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 3, relating to proposed reparations 
to American residents of the Philippines de- 
tained during the war in Japanese prison 
camps and memorializing Congress in regard 
thereto; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1646. Also, California Legislature House 
Resolution 114, relating to the investiga- 
tion of the United States Forest Service; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 
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1647. Also, California Assembly Ooncur- 
rent Resolution 20, relating to the creation 
of a joint committee on the housing emer- 
gemcy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1648. Also, California House Resolution 
111, memorializing Federal Government 
agencies to relinquish office space to returned 
lawyer-veterans in Los Angeles County; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

1649. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 22, memorializing Congress to make 
farm machinery, implements, and housing 
available; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1650. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 20, relating to the surplus potato crops 
in California; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1651. Also, California Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 10, relating to the permanent establish- 
ment of Camp Beale; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1652. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 18, memorializing Congress to provide 
for an increase in the national minimum 
wage structure; to the Committee on Labor. 

1653. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 17, relating to the development of 
tuna fishing in ‘the Pacific Ocean; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1654. Also, California Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution 16, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to provide for a survey of the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1655. Also, California Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 4, relating to Federal legislation grant- 
ing terminal furloughs and teaves to entisted 
personnel of the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affeirs. 

1656. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive board of the Michigan Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, urging consideration of 
their resolution with reference to salaries amd 
retirement of our national legislators; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuvurspay, Fesruary 28, 1946 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who art touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, yet without sin, recon- 
cile all men to Thy teaching. As we 
mingle today, O give us strength of self- 
control and patience to bear and to en- 
dure. May we not yield easily to the 
things which try and disturb us, or be 
of those who, having put their hand to 
the plow, turn back before the task is 
done. Weclaim no exemption from duty, 
but we do pray for divine guidance in ail 
our efforts, that we may follow after 
things which make for peace, and things 
whereby we may edify one another. As 
servants of the public weal, make us to 
see the path that leads to Thee, dealing 
justly and loving mercy in all things. 
Direct us by Thy spirit, and Thine shall 
be the glory forever. This we ask in the 
name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S.1129. An act for the relief of Willie H. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 63) entitled “An 
act to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational! 
programs”; requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado, Mr. Tunnei, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. Wurte, and Mr. Ausrm 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2348) entitled “An act to provide for the 
coverage of certain drugs under the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws.” 


AUTHORIZING PERMANENT APPOINT- 
MENT IN THE GRADES OF GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY FLEET ADMIRAL OF THE 
NAVY, AND GENERAL OF THE MARINE 
CORPS OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1354) to authorize the 
permanent appointment in the grades 
of General of the Army, Fleet Admiral! 
of the United States Navy, and general 
in the Marine Corps, respectively, of cer- 
tain individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, wil! the 
gentleman from Kentucky please make 
a short explanation of the bill? In the 
last few days I have been contacted by 
several Members of both the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department ask- 
ing whether I would object to this bill 
when it came up. They understood that 
I was the chief objector in the House. 
I did object at one time to a bill to give 
a special medai to General Marshall 
previous to the Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tion. I thought giving a medal at that 
time was premature. When it came up 
the second time I did not object because 
the hearings on Pear] Harbor were com- 
pleted. They teil a not too nice story 
of who were responsible for that crime. 
The American people have not been 
fooled by testimony that was presented 
to the Pearl Harbor Committee, and I am 
sure that General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark knew where they were on Decem- 
ber 6, although they swore before the 
committee they did not know. The 
President knew the orderly knew where 
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to find Admiral Stark. However, this 
particular bill has merit. We pension 
our Federal and other judges when they 
reach retirement age, and it does seem 
to me that such a bill gives men like 
General MacArthur, General Eisen- 
hower, and others a deserved retirement 
pay. They are entitled to it just as 
much as retiring Federal judges. I 
understand under this bill the five-star 
generals will get retirement pay of 
three-fourths of their present pay; these 
generals have given their best and long 
years of service to their country. We 
should give this service proper recog- 
ition. 
: Mr. MAY. I would like to say this to 
the gentleman from Nebraska, that the 
pill came from the Senate with complete, 
full retirement pay without any deduc- 
tion whatsoever. The House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, in considering 
the measure, reduced it to the same 
level as other officers of the Army, to 
three-quarters of the regular pay of five- 
star generals, and it is reported in that 
form. However, some of the men have 
been retired already and some have not 
retired, and I will have an amendment 
at the proper time to take care of that 
situation. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 
Mr. KNUTSON. How many five-star 
generals are there, all told? 
Mr. MAY. There are four of them: 
General MacArthur, General Eisen- 
hower, General Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, and General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Does that include 
the Navy admirals? 
Mr. MAY. There will be an amend- 
ment offered to take care of the Navy 
officers. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Mr. RANKIN. I have introduced a 
bill to give the Congressional Medal of 
Honor posthumously to the greatest gen- 
eral of this war, Gen: George S. Patton; 
and if we are now going to confer honors, 
let us begin where honors are most due 
and confer it on the greatest general of 
this war. 
_Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi does not have any higher regard 
for General Patton than I have. I am 
his champion, 
Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, and 
I congratulate the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. But I want that bill reported so 
that we may do justice to the man who 
has been the most abused, most ma- 
ligned, and most mistreated of any man 
who ever wore the uniform of an Ameri- 
can general, 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

, Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does this bill give recog- 
hition to General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel until after the Pearl Harbor 
investigation is completed? 

Mr. MAY, No. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I would like to know 
what the bill is. I would like to have 
the gentleman explain it. 

Mr. MAY. Ihave previously made the 
statement that it is proposed to retire the 
five-star generals on three-quarters pay. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that a Senate bill? 

Mr. MAY. It is Senate 1354. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that the bill that a 
rule was asked for? 

Mr. MAY. No. I have not asked for 
a rule on it. I talked to the gentleman 
about it, and he said if it was not agreed 
to here he would give me a hearing. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the bill, is it? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Why was not General 
Pattcn’s name added toit? Is there any 
reason? I, too, think he was a good 
man. 

Mr. MAY. We have another bill to 
take care of that. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the amend- 
ment that the gentleman proposes? 

Mr. MAY. Simply to take care of 
those who have not yet been retired. 

Mr. SABATH. All right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw any objections I 
might have to the bill, because I think 
these men who have rendered outstand- 
ing service during this war are entitled 
to a decent pension when they reach 
retirement age. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
hereby authorized, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint to the 
permanent grade of General of the Army 
any individual who shall have served in such 
grade after December 14, 1944, and before 
August 14, 1945, and to appoint to the per- 
manent grade of Fleet Admiral of the United 
States Navy any individual who shall have 
served in such grade after December 14, 1944, 
and before August 14, 1945. The officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this section 
shall take rank in the manner provided in 
the act of December 14, 1944 (Public Law 482, 
78th Cong.), and shall receive the pay and 
allowances prescribed by section 4 of such 
act. Any officer on the active list, or any re- 
tired officer, who is appointed under the 
provisions of this section and who may 
hereafter be retired or relieved from active 
duty, shall be entitled to have his name 
placed on the retired list with the highest 
grade or rank held by him on the active list 
or while on active duty, and shall be entitled 
to receive the same pay and allowances while 
on the retired list as officers appointed under 
this section are entitled to receive while on 
active duty. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade 
of general in the Marine Corps any individual 
who shall have served as Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, with the grade and rank 
of general, after March 21, 1945, and before 
August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed under 
the provisions of this section shall receive 
the pay and allowances prescribed by section 
3 of the act of March 21, 1945 (Public Law 
19, 79th Cong.); and any such officer who 
may hereafter be retired or relieved from 
active duty shall be entitled to have his 
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name placed on the retired list with the 
highest grade or rank held by him on the 
active list or while on active duty, and shall 
be entitled to receive the same pay and ai- 
lowances while on the retired list as officers 
appointed under this section are entitled to 
receive while on active duty. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 13, after the word “and”, strike 
out “shall be entitled to receive the same 
pay and allowances while on the retired list 
as Officers appointed under this section are 
entitled to receive while on active duty” and 
insert “while on the retired list shall be 
entitled to receive 75 percent of the base pay 
of a rear admiral of the upper half and 75 
percent of the personal money allowance pre- 
scribed by section 4 of such act of December 


14, 1944.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 3, line 
8, strike out the remainder of line 8 after 
the word “and”, and lines 9 and 10 and 11, 
and insert “while on the retired list shall be 
entitled to receive 75 percent of the base 
pay of a rear admiral of the upper half and 
75 percent of the personal money allowance 
prescribed by section 3 of such act of March 
21, 1945.” : 


Mr. KNUTSON. What would that 
make the retired pay amount to? 

Mr. MAY. Nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 16, at 
the end of the bill, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint to the permanent grade 
of admiral in the Coast Guard any individual 
who shall have served as Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, with the grade and rank of 
admiral, after March 21, 1945, and before 
August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed under 
the provisions of this section shall receive the 
pay and allowances prescribed by section 3 
of the act of March 21, 1945 (Public Law 20, 
79th Cong.); and any such officer who may 
hereafter be retired or relieved from active 
duty shall be entitled to have his name 
placed on the retired list with the highest 
grade or rank held by him on the active list 
or while on active duty, and while on the 
retired list shall be entitled to receive 75 
percent of the base pay of a rear admiral 
of the upper half and 75 percent of the per- 
sonal money allowance prescribed by section 
3 of such act of March 21, 1945.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. May: On page 3, line 25, im- 
mediately after the word “who”, insert “has 
been or.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to make this explanation of that amend- 
ment. It simply means that under Pub- 
lic Law No. 19 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress provision was made for these re- 
tirements. Some of these officers have 
been retired and some of them have not 
been retired. This amendment would 
make the language read as follows: 
and any such officer who has been or may 
hereafter be retired or relieved from active 
duty. 








_- 
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And so forth. My amendment simply 
adds the words “has been or.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. I am not 
going to oppose the amendment or op- 
pose the bill, but I want the Recorp to 
show and I want the Members to realize 
just exactly what we are doing. We are 
providing for the retirement of officers 
in the armed forces. 

This is nothing new. The Congress 
has been doing this for a long period. 
The bill will provide for an increase in 
the amount that the retired officer can 
be paid. 

Under this policy, which I say has 
existed for a long time, the officers are 
entitled to be retired and they receive 
a very liberal retirement allowance, 
every dollar of which comes out of the 
United States Treasury. Of course, 
whatever is in the United States Treasury 
comes out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 
The officer is not required to make any 
contribution whatsoever to any retire- 
ment fund. Under the Retirement Act 
providing for the retirement of Federal 
civilian employees those employees make 
a monthly contribution based upon their 
salary. In other words they create an 
annuity and when they have had a cer- 
tain length of service and reach a certain 
age they are subject to retirement and 
receive the annuity for the rest of their 
lives. 

The reason I am making this state- 
ment is that in a few days we are ex- 
pected to consider a bill which will pro- 
vide an amendment to the Retirement 
Act for civilian employees that will grant 
recognition to Members of Congress, pro- 
vided the Members of Congress make a 
contribution equal to that paid by all 
Federal employees. Now if we can pro- 
vide laws such as this certainly we 
should not hesitate to enable ourselves 
to create an annuity for ourselves, pro- 
vided, as I say, that we make a monthly 
contribution bdsed upon our salary. As 
I understand the bill that will be before 
us, the amount that we will receive in the 
event we are retired would be based upon 
our length of service plus the amount 
that we paid into the retirement fund. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? : 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why should we permit 
Army officers to retire under provisions 
different from those applying to any 
other officers of the Government? 
Should not they all be classified alike, to 
make it uniform? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It has been a policy 
that has been in force for many years. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The only reason this com- 
mittee reported this bill was the fact that 
we know, as all of you know, that every 
district judge of the United States, every 
circuit court of appeals judge, and every 
judge of the Supreme Court is retired 
after a few years of civilian service on 
full pay. These men that become the 
beneficiaries of this bill have served their 
country as professional soldiers in sev- 
eral wars and have served it well in this 
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war, as everybody knows. That is the 
only reason we make this distinction. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let me add to what 
the gentleman from Kentucky has said 
that we provide for the retirement with- 
out any contribution by those who are 
eligible to retire in the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Public 
Health Service, and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, as well as members of the 
judiciary. 

GEN. GEORGE 8S. PATTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee if he would be willing 
to accept an amendment at this time to 
confer the Congressional Medal of Honor 
on Gen. George S. Patton? 

Mr. MAY. I would not, for the reason 
that the amendment would not be ger- 
mane. Further, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who has the floor, has a bill 
pending in my committee for that pur- 
pose. I would like to be able to report 
that bill to the House if my committee 
agrees with me, in order to give General 
Patton the distinction the gentleman de- 
sires him to have. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want that bill to 
come before the House at an early date 
and be passed without delay. 

I want to show how the smear bund in 
Washington under the pressure of the so- 
called antidefamation league stirred the 
feeling of the American people against 
General Patton, the greatest general who 
has ever worn the uniform of this Nation, 
at least since the War Between the States. 

I never saw General Patton until this 
trouble arose. But when I saw and 
heard over the radio how these slime- 
mongerers attempted to destroy the 
greatest general we had in the war, who 
had swept across north Africa in a blaze 
of genius and whipped General Rommel 
for the first time, when Rommel had 
been burning rings around British gen- 
erals; when I saw General Patton drive 
through Sicily, and then when we came 
to the invasion, when everything was 
ready, when the Germans were more 
afraid of George Patton than they were 
of any other man alive—then this smear 
bund got busy and dug up a little inci- 
dent that had happened 4 or 5 months 
before, and started the radio and a cer- 
tain element of the press to smearing 
General Patton in such a way that it dis- 
turbed the administration and disturbed 
General Eisenhower, who wanted to put 
him in command of a certain army; 
when those aitacks slowed down, or de- 
layed, if you please, the invasion and cost 
the lives of from 10,000 to 50,000 of the 
finest American soldiers who ever lived— 
then I came to the defense of General 
Patton on this floor, turned the light on 
and helped drive his detractors to cover. 

Then when he went with his command 
into Bavaria he wanted to treat those 
people decently. Of all things a victor 
can afford it is to be magnanimous. 
George Patton was a gentleman. He 
would not permit the rape of the inno- 
cent women that took place in other 
occupied areas. He would not permit 
the murder of innocent individuals. He 
would not permit the robbing and plun- 
dering of the poor peasants of their 
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stock and their household goods, as was 
done in other areas of the occupied zones, 

General Patton manifested that same 
magnanimity that he always manifested, 
and that same courage that he had 
manifested on the baitlefleld; but the 
smear bund got busy again and had him 
removed from his command. Today he 
sleeps amidst the white crosses that 
mark the last resting places of those 
brave boys who went down fighting 
under him. 

His name will live and his fame will 
grow throughout the coming centuries. 

I am going to demand, if it is the last 
thing I do, that this Congress vote to 
Gen. George S. Patton a Congressiona] 
Medal of Honor. It should have been 
done long ago. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. Ranxin) 
has expired. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly I would not 
want to withhold any word of praise 
from General Paiton or any other high, 
distinguished officer in the Army or in 
the Navy. They have all done a very 
excellent job during this war and have 
demonstrated as generals, admirals, rear 
admirals, and on down that in the entire 
history of the world no greater leader- 
ship has existed, and they have never 
been surpassed as naval and military 
strategists. 

However, I do want to say that some- 
times I think we overstress the high 
command and underestimate the part 
played by those who are in the ranks and 
that great array of civilian officers who 
come up the hard way—National Guard 
and Reserve officers, if you please. Right 
now I have in mind a colonel from my 
own congressional district who enlisted 
in the First World War as a buck private, 
and who fought in every major engage- 
ment in that war and came out as a first 
lieutenant. He entered this war and 
came out as a full colonel, a Reserve 
officer. He was shot up over in India. He 
has given all of the best part of his life in 
his country’s service. I seriously doubt if 
this officer or thousands of others in his 
category, men in active service, but who 
are disabled, will have a chance under 
present regulations for retirement. They 
may have served long; well, and regard- 
less of what has happened to them, they 
cannot get much consideration from re- 
tirement boards. Some consideration 
should be given these men as well as 
admirals and generals. 

Mr 


. . Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the present lav, 
as passed in 1928, disabled emergency — 
officers with 30-percent disability are 
entitled to retirement pay. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am not against retir- 
ing them, but I think the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the Committee 0 
Naval Affairs should look into the whole 
retirement program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma has in mind a differen’ 
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ississippi. The gentleman has in mind 
retirement with reference to officers in 
active service. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but in the same sy&rit 
in which the gentleman from Oklahoma 
approaches the subject, I think there is 
a great deal to what he says, and the 
retirement boards should be more care- 
ful in the consideration of veterans, par- 
ticularly in relation to Reserve officers. 

In the consideration of their receiving 
retirement or pension direct from the 
War Department, the Army, I might say, 
however, and I believe, in fact, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma appreciates it 
and does net want to have the record 
confused in relation to his own remarks, 
the bill we are now considering is an en- 
tirely different retirement, and that is 
based on longevity of the period of serv- 
ice. In the Army and Navy, of course, 
we must recognize that those men are 
giving their whole lives to a career of 
service to their country with our armed 
forces, and it is only just that their re- 
tirement system should be a straight one 
and not based upon deductions from 
compensation or salary. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I agree wholeheartedly 
with everything the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said. I understand this 
has nothing to do with the retirement I 
was speaking about. I merely took this 
time to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to this retirement 
question. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I have a bill now pending 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
which provides in substance for the re- 
tirement of National Guard and Reserve 
officers. 

Mr. Speaker, no one wants to take 
away anything from those men who have 
given their life’s work to preparing for 
the day when all their skill and ability 
be directed against the common enemy. 
The culmination of their efforts was re- 
warded first on VE-day and later on 
VJ-day. 

We must remember, however, another 
group of patriotic Americans. Those of 
the National Guard and those of the Re- 
serve Corps. Men who, week in and week 
out, devoted years to the military game 
to the exclusion of their own business. 
Many of the gentlemen have served their 
country for many, many years and come 
this October some will have been in the 
service of their country for 6 long years. 
These are the men I referred to when I 
spoke about a retirement bill I intro- 
duced, now pending before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House. In 
its total it is a mere pittance compared 
te the retirement pay of the Regular 
Establishment, but at least it is in a 
small measure some compensation for 
those who have returned after their 
years of service and find themselves un- 
able to secure jobs, the practice of their 
chosen professions gone, and their busi- 
nesses wrecked. It is this class of our 
soldiers I am asking consideration for— 
that vast army of citizen soldiers. 
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retirement law than the gentleman from 


Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. May I point out in 
line with the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished majority leader that, as he 
said, these Regular Army and Navy offi- 
cers follow military service as a career 
and what he says of their retirement is 
true. Does he however realize that the 
man who does not follow the military 
service as a career is the man who makes 
the real sacrifice, the man who left his 
business, the man who left his family. 
He comes back many times a physical 
wreck, unable to pick up where he left 
off, his business gone, and finds he must 
completely rehabilitate himself. I think 
the National Guard and the Reserve offi- 
cers and men should be given just as 
much consideration in retirement pro- 
grams as the Regulars. These civilian 
soldiers pay the real price of war. Dur- 
ing times of peace they devote thei> 
spare time, their nights, and their vaca- 
tion periods to training and prepara- 
tion and study, and when war comes they 
carry the burden of the fight in the field 
while the Regular is probably in some 
safe command post or at a desk in Wash- 
ington. We give the National Guard 
and Reserve men recognition for this 
service in figuring their “faggies” or 
longevity pay—so we have established 
the principle. Why not give them, both 
officers and men, the same credit toward 
retirement, 5 percent for each 3 years 
served? If we do this we can again have 
a strong National Guard and Reserve 
force. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 2, 
line 10, immediately after the word “who” 
insert the following: “has been or”; and on 
page 3, line 5, immediately after the word 
“who”, insert the following: “has been or.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREws of 
New York: On page 2, line 3, strike out the 
word “August” and substitute therefor the 
word “December.” 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer this amendment for the 
purpose of including within the provi- 
sions of the bill Admiral Halsey, who was 
created a five-star admiral after August 
and therefore if the date be not changed 
he would be precluded from the benefits 
of this act. When the original five-star 
act was passed it provided for four five- 
star generals and four five-star admirals. 
At that time President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed only three five-star admirals. 
Subsequent to President Roosevelt’s 
death, President Truman appointed Ad- 
miral Halsey to five-star rank. 
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This amendment is offered with com- 
plete approval of and at the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will not the gentleman withhold 
his motion? Several Members on this 
side have been seeking an opportunity 
to speak on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
withhold the motion? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; I withhold the mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the fast word. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all agreed that 
these great admirals and generals to 
whom reference has been made have 
given a great deal to this Nation, but too 
many times when some speak of these 
high rankers they apparently forget that 
without 15,000,000 or so GI’s fighting 
under them these officers could not make 
the record they made. These Regular 
Army officers and Regular Navy officers 
are able to take care of themselves. 
These 15,000,000 men are not profes- 
sional soldiers. They were civilians 
called into service by their Government. 
When these officers leave the service they 
have their terminal leave, 60, 90, or 120 
days’ pay. Why not furlough pay for 
these young men whose duties in the 
fighting kept them from enjoying their 
furloughs? 

A bill has been prepared by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs which will right this wrong and 
provide for these returning GI’s terminal 
furlough pay just as these high rankers 
get their terminal leave pay. I feel this 
bill is something to which the Military 
Affairs Committee should give prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Iryield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas on his remarks; his concern 
for welfare of the veteran is well known. 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the statements as to leadership 
of the five-star generals and the five-star 
admirals and I was wondering when 
somebody would stand up and say a word 
about the great record of the GI and the 
ordinary seaman, our boys who have 
gone through the cold, the heat, the filth, 
the fatigue, the misery, the mud, and the 
horrors of mechanized warfare in order 
to carry on the fight. Iam of the opinion 
that like consideration should be given 
these boys on every occasion. And while 
we discuss the great leadership of our 
generals and admirals, give due credit to 
the magnificent performance turned in 
by our boys who carried out their orders. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes. These young- 
sters with one, two, or three stripes on 
their sleeves are entitled to the same 
honor and consideration as the five-star 
generals. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. MAY. I do not think the gentle- 
man wants to be critical of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. I am merely 
making a suggestion of a hope of speedy 
action. 

Mr. MAY. We have been meeting 
every day for weeks and we are in session 
today. We have had that bill reported 
to the whole committee for 4 weeks and 
we cannot get time to take it up in the 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I hope, after 4 
weeks’ study, the time will come very 
shortly when we will get it up and that 
it will be considered on the floor of the 
House. Iam glad to learn some progress 
has been made. * 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last two 
words. e 

Mr. Speaker, I, too, am very glad that 
these admirals and generals, who have 
done such splendid work in winning the 
war for us and the world, are receiving 
some recognition. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York that more should 
be done for the Reserve officers and en- 
listed men. The enlisted men, too, should 
have terminal pay. They need it much 
more than the officers need it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of intro- 
ducing a resolution that it is the sense 
of the House that the examining boards 
for retirement of the Army and Navy 
shall be more careful in considering cases 
of Reserve officers for retirement. ‘Those 
who have been watching this retirement 
situation for me tell me that they believe 
that the benefit of the doubt, if there be 
any, is given to the Regular men but 
not to the Reserve officers. That cer- 
tainly should be watched and checked, 
and remedied. 

Speaking of the GI’s, there are many 
things that we can do for them in seeing 
that they get the benefits that are due 
them, that they get the proper supplies 
and good housing, not cheap houses. 
The GI’s should have the best that we 
can provide them and they should cer- 
tainly be allowed to purchase Govern- 
ment-owned houses at a reasonable rate. 
I have introduced a bill to bring that 
about. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. AnpREws]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rankin: 

On page 2, after line 10, insert a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The President of the United States 
is authorized and directed to award posthu- 
mously, in the name of Congress, a Medal of 
Honor to Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., in recog- 
nition of his leadership as a field commander 
of unsurpassed ability, courage, and gallan- 
try. and his invaluable service to the Nation 
in hastening the day of victory and thus 


saving the lives of countless American fight- 
ing men.” 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has already 
spoken on it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to again 
speak to the gentleman from Kentucky 
on it. I urge him not to make a point of 
order, 

Mr. MAY. I reserve the point of or- 
der, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me that the 
chairman of the committee a few 
moments ago gave the gentleman from 
Mississippi his assurance that he would 
give this matter consideration, and I 
do not see why we should tack it onto this 
bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. May] constituted the 
whole committee, I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that I would 
be perfectly satisfied. But I know that 
opposition has come and always will 
come from what we call the brass hats 
to giving these Congressional Medals of 
Honor under these conditions, and I 
know there is going to be opposition from 
various sources in this instance. 

I am appealing to the gentleman from 
Kentucky now to withdraw his point of 
order and let this amendment go through. 
It cannot hurt a thing on earth. It will 
not cost anything, and it will not in any 
way injure the cause of any other man 
who is mentioned in this bill, but it will 
be doing a small measure of belated jus- 
tice, as I said, to the greatest military 
genius of this war. 

What I am afraid of is that unless we 
get this amendment adopted, opposition 
may develop and we might not get the 
measure out of the committee at all. So, 
if the gentleman will just withdraw his 
point of order and let the amendment go 
through, we will do this belated justice 
to this great hero who never sent a man 
where he was not willing to go himself, 
who suffered one of the hardest fates 
that ever befell a victorious general, and 
who was to be smeared out of his com- 
mand by those invidious elements, some 
of whom hated him for his very suc- 
cesses, and would destroy the Govern- 
ment for which he fought. 

I hope the gentleman from Kentucky 
will withdraw his point of order and let 
this amendment go through, because 
there will not be a dozen votes against it. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
good and sufficient reasons, I insist on 
my point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the permanent ap- 
pointment in the grades of General of 
the Army, Fleet Admiral of the United 
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States Navy, general in the Marine Corps, 
and admiral in the Coast Guard, respec. 
tively, of certain individuals who haye 
served in such grades during the Second 
World War.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 


COVERAGE OF CERTAIN DRUGS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL NARCOTIC LAWS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 2348 to provide for the 
coverage of certain drugs under the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2348) to provide for the coverage of certain 
drugs under the Federal narcotic laws, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate; and 
agree to the same. 

R. L. DouGHTON, 

JERE COOPER, 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

HAROLD KNUTSON, 

D. A. REED, 

Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

Water F. Grorce, 

D. I. WALSH, 

Jos. BAILEY, 

Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2348) to provide for 
the coverage of certain drugs under the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees snd 
recommended in the accompanying covfel- 
ence report: 

The purpose of the Senate amendment '5 
to make it possible for millers to produce 
hemp fiber from the hemp plant without !n- 
curring lability for the tax which is imposed 
upon transfers of marihuana. Marihua 
and hemp fiber are produced from the same 
plants. When the Co the Mari- 
huana Tax Act of 1937 for the purpose «! 
regulating the use of marihauna as 4 NAl- 
cotic, it was understood that the act woul? 
not interfere with the operations of millets 
engaged in producing hemp fiber. Howevel, 
it has now developed that the millers ms) 
be liable for the payment of the transfer t#* 
on marihuana by reason of the transfer ‘0 
them of the hemp plants. The rate of the 
tax is very heavy, being $1 per ounce in cer~ 
tain cases and $100 per ounce in other cas®, 
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and would make it utterly impossible for 
the millers to continue operations if they 
were required to pay the tax. 

Under present law the tax is upon 
marinuana as the term is defined in the law. 
The term is defined to include all parts of the 
hemp plant except the mature stalk thereof. 
It appears that under the regular in 
the industry a small quantity of leaves still 
adhere to the stalks when they are transferred 
to millers for the production of fiber. It is 
because of these leaves, which are included 
within the definition of marihuana, that the 
ability for the transfer tax might be in- 
urred. 

7 The Senate amendment to this bill provides 
for the registration of millers fiber 
from the hemp plant and provides that trans- 
fers of marihuana may be made to millers 
so registered, without payment of the trans- 
fer tax. A number of special requirements 
relating to the registration of millers for this 
purpose are contained in the amendment and 
are set out in the text of the amendment 
below. 

The text of the amendment is as follows: 


“AMENDMENTS RELATING TO MARIHUANA 


“Sec. 10. (a) Exemption for certain trans- 
fers to millers: Section 2591 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (e) to read as 
follows: 

“‘(e) Exemption for certain transfers to 
millers: Nothing in this section shall apply 
to a transfer of the plant Cannabis sativa L. 
or any parts thereof from any person regis- 
tered under section 3231 to a person who is 
elso registered under section 3231 as a tax- 
payer required to pay the tax imposed by 
section 3230 (a) (6).’ 

“(b) Special tax on millers: Section 3230 
of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) a new subdivision (6) to read as follows: 
“"(6) Millers: Any person who at a mill 
manufactures or produces from the plant 
Cannabis sativa L. any fiber or fiber products, 
$l per year or fraction thereof during which 
he engages in such activities.’ 

“(c) Registration of millers: Section 3231 
of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by inserting at the beginning there- 
of, before the word ‘any’ the following: 
‘(a) In general:’; and by adding at the end 
of such section a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

““(b) Special requirements for millers: 
The Secretary shall not permit the registra- 
tion of any person under this section as a 
person required to pay the tax imposed by 
section 3230 (a) (6), unless in the opinion 
of the Secretary such person (or if a cor- 
poration, each officer thereof) is a person of 
good moral character and unless in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary such person is a person 
of suitable financial standing, intends to en- 
gage in good faith in the business of manu- 
facturing or producing fiber or fiber products 
from the plant Cannabis sativa L. on a com- 
mercial basis, and is not seeking registration 
under this section for the purpose of facili- 
tating the unlawful diversion of marihuana, 
Any person who is registered under this sec- 
tion and has paid the tax imposed By section 
3230 (a) (6) shall afford agents of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics ready access at all times 
to any part of the premises of the mill or 
other premises of such person and the right 
to inspect any and all books, papers, records, 
or documents connected with the activities 
of such person in dealing in, manufacturing, 
and processing Cannabis sativa L. and fiber 
or fiber products thereof, and the handling 
of marihuana. The may cancel 
Or may refuse to renew, after notice and 
Opportunity for hearing, the registration of 
“ny such person if he finds that such person 
nae not complied or is not complying with 
he requirements of this subsection, or if 
he finds that grounds exist which would 
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justify the refusal to permit the original 
a of such person under this 
section.’” 


R. L. Doucuton, 
JERE COOPER, 


Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the major purpose of this bill 
is to bring new synthetic drugs of a 
habit-forming character under our gen- 
eral narcotics acts and to treat them as 
we do opiates. The hemp amendment 
was inserted on the Senate side. Both 
the House and the Senate were unani- 
mous in support of the major provisions 
of the bill. We had a conference on the 
Senate amendment and the conferees 
were unanimous in agreeing to accept the 
Senate amendment, feeling that it is nec- 
essary to protect the hemp industry with- 
out imperiling our control of dangerous 
narcotics. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would it be possible to include barbi- 
turates under this biil, or is this a special 
provision for hemp? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. This 
merely provides that hemp, from some of 
the dead leaves of which marihuana may 
be taken, may be transported from the 
field to the factory without making the 
factory liable for the heavy tax that is 
imposed upon the handlers of marihuana 
which, as my distinguished colleague 
knows so very well, is a very dangerous 
drug 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman assist me in trying to se- 
cure legislation to control the abuse of 
barbiturates? In many States today 
they can be obtained without any pre- 
scription and are causing a great many 
suicides. They are also causing a great 
deal of trouble for young people who are 
taking them without realizing that they 
are dangerous. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. This 
bill is broad enough to cover any drug 
that is found to be habit forming and 
of an opiate character. We do not at- 
tempt to specify any particular drug. 
The occasion for this bill was the de- 
velopment of a new German synthetic 
drug over which we had no control at 
all, and which is just as dangerous as 
opium in its effect and in its habit-form- 
ing character. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
barbiturates would be included in this 
without any doubt? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I feel 
that undoubtedly they would be included. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts that after 
this measure has become law she might 
ask the Food and Drug Administration 
for a ruling and, if it is held that the 
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particular drug in which the gentle- 
woman is interested is not covered under 
this law, I think I am safe in assuring 
the gentlewoman that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will be glad to take 
further action if necessary. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is there anything in this 
bill that will permit marihuana to come 
into this country and be used freely by 
people in any way in which it should not 
be used? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. No. 
The amendment was very carefully 
drawn. We feel that the use of the drug 
marihuana is safeguarded. We hope so. 
We have the cooperation of the hemp 
manufacturers, and we should anticipate 
no real trouble. 

Mr. RICH. We just want that assur- 
ance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. As the gentleman 
from Virginia knows, we in the commit- 
tee reported out a very stringent bill and 
it passed the House. DolI correctly un- 
derstand that it comes back here with 
provisions that weaken it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. No, it 
does not affect our bill at all. This 
amendment amends the Marihuana Act, 
which was an act we had passed pre- 
viously. 

It grows out of the fact that the 
Narcotics Division of the Treasury De- 
partment issued a new and very stringent 
regulation affecting the raw hemp in- 
dustry in this Nation. They said they 
could not operate under that regulation. 
This amendment gives them an oppor- 
tunity to operate under certain super- 
vision and safeguards which the Treas- 
ury reported to us they hoped would be 
adequate. The Treasury report was kind 
of a yes-and-no report which in a way 
justified the regulation and backed off 
of it at the same time. 

Mr. CARLSON. That brings me to 
my point. We have taken this away 
from the Treasury Department and 


placed it in the hands of a board. Is 
that correct? 
Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. No, 


no, we do not do that. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I heard the read- 
ing of it, it was a new board. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. No; 
the Treasury still has control of the hemp 
industry with respect to the production 
and use of the drug. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am somewhat 
puzzled by a statement the gentleman 
made that the particular drugs are not 
designated, which means that those who 
will have control of this matter may de- 
cide what drugs to keep off the market. 
It seems to me that is giving pretty broad 
powers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. That 
provision has unanimously passed both 
the House and Senate. The conference 
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report only deals with this amendment 
offered by Senator La FOLLETTE to take 
care of the hemp industry in about four 
Midwestern States. The drug provision 
was very carefully drawn and we have no 
objection from any doctor or any medi- 
cal association or anybody else about it, 
but there was great support from a lot 
of sources to bring these habit-forming, 
synthetic drugs under control or else we 
might turn into a nation of drug addicts 
before we know it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Of course, we do 
not want the Nation to turn into drug 
addicts. Nevertheless, there are drugs 
which are on the border line and to give 
this agency arbitrary power to decide a 
matter of that kind, it seems to me is 
giving it pretty broad powers. I should 
like to register my protest against that 
sort of a proposition. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I as- 
sure our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Ohio, Dr. Smit, that 
he is unduly alarmed about what is go- 
ing to be done under this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING FIRST WAR POWERS ACT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4571) to 
amend the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 7, line 11, after “proceeds”, insert 
“: Provided, That except as provided in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) hereof, no person to 
whom a return is made pursuant to this 
section, nor the successor in interest of such 
person, shall acquire or have any claim or 
right of action against the United States or 
any department, establishment, or agency 
thereof, or corporation owned thereby, or 
against any person authorized or licensed by 
the United States, founded upon the re- 
tention, sale, or other disposition, or use, 
during the period it was vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian, of the returned property, 
interest, or proceeds.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I say I do 
not intend to object, but am making this 
reservation so the gentleman from New 
York can make an explanation of the 
bill and the amendment for the benefit 
of the Members of the House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment has been approved by all de- 
partments interested, to wit, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of 
Justice, the Office of the Secretary of 
State, the Alien Property Custodian, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. The bill in 
the main provides that friendly aliens; 
that is, aliens of France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and so forth, whose property was 
vested for protective purposes in the 
Alien Property Custodian might now get 
that property back. If they get their 
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property back, for instance a patent, they 
should not have the right to bring ac- 
tion against the United States for an 
infringement of the patent. 

In simple language, that is the purport 
of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And that is the only 
provision the amendment contains? 

Mr. CELLER. That is all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not true that the amend- 
ment is unanimously agreeable to the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address he deliv- 
ered at Valley Forge on Sundey. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
rermission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a statement by sev- 
eral national organizations on the neces- 
sity for renewing price control. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
21, 1946. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
he made before a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee with refer- 
ence to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. VINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
Case bill and to incorporate a letter from 
the Georgia Farm Bureau president. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include a letter from a vet- 
eran of World War II. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and incorporate an editorial from 
the Times-Herald of today. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances—in one, to in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post, and in another to include a state- 
ment he made before the House Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads this 
morning. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a letter from Floyd 
E. Kirby, a returned veteran from World 
War II. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and insert an 
article by Henry W. McLaughlin entitled 
“A Remedy for Strikes.” 

Mr ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp with reference to a Filipino war 
hero. 
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Mr. ROMULO asked and was given 
permission to insert in the REcorp a let. 
ter on the Filipino disabled veterans, 

Mr. TIBBOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. HENRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial which 
appeared in the Wisconsin State Journal 
of Madison, Wis., February 22. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include two newspaper ar- 
ticles. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after all other business and any 
other special orders, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Wednesday next, after the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders, I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances 
and to include two addresses which he 
made. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his cwn re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an Associated Press release print- 
ed in the LaCrosse Tribune, of LaCrosse, 
Wis., on February 24, under the title 
“Retail Lumber Men Blame OPA for 
Building Material Shortage.” 

Mr. BENDER (at the request of Mr. 
MartTINn of Massachusetts) was given pe!- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include & 
round-table conference held under the 
auspices of the agricultural interests in 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was give 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
excerpts. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 
Adams Curley Peterson, Ga. 
Allen, La. Daughton, Va. Randolph 
Almond Dawson Reece, Tenn. 
Baldwin, Md. Douglas, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Eaton Rivers 
Beall Fernandez Robertson, 
Boren Fisher N. Dak. 
Bradley, Mich. Robinson, Utah 
Brumbaugh Gifford Roe, N. Y. 
Burgin Gwinn, N. ¥ Schwabe, Mo. 
Byrne, N. Y. Hart Short 
camp Holmes, Mass. Slaughter 
Cannon, Fla, Jarman Starkey 
Cannon,Mo. Keefe Taylor 
Carnahan Kerr Thomas, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. Landis Tolan 
Chapman McGregor Vursell 
Chelf Merrow Walter 
Chenoweth Murphy Weaver 
Chiperfield Murray, Tenn. White 
Cole, Kans. Norton 
Courtney Patrick 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 364 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the National Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 25, 
7 out “December 31” and insert “June 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
Sire recognition on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

DEVASTATING AMENDMENT 


amendment goes to the heart of the bill. 
To my mind, it is a devastating amend- 
ment and will scuttle the Truman-Wyatt 
housing program, 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this . 
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If you will take the bill as reported by 
the committee, at the end of page 2 you 
will notice “December 31, 1947,” was 
stricken out, and the words and figures 
“June 30, 1947,” inserted instead. That 
means that this will end on June 30, next 
year. 

We know it is going to take some time 
to get this bill passed—if it is passed— 
probably 60 days. That means that the 
law will be effective only about 1 year. 
On some things 1 year would probably 
be enough, but on house building it is 
not enough, It takes time to build 
houses. If you put a termination date in 
here, June 30, 1947, it means that all 
these contractors will get priorities on 
their materials, they can be building on 
their houses, and they can see the end of 
the law coming in a few weeks from the 
time the houses will be finished. What 
is the natural thing for them to do? The 
natural thing for them to do is to slow 
up and wait until the law has expired so 
they can sell the house for which they 
have had priorities to build at any price 
on earth they are able to get. They will 
be able to get two or three times what 
the houses are worth. 

So a vote for this amendment, to my 
mind, is a vote to scuttle the proposal by 
President Truman at the request of Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt. They cannot do this job 
in i year or 18 months’ time. The pro- 
gram is predicated upon 2 years. It is 
scheduled, it is planned, all plans are 
formulated for a 2-year period, to build 
2,700,000 houses. If you adopt this 
amendment you will scuttle the Truman- 
Wyatt proposal to build houses for vet- 
erans of World War II. 

EVERY MEMBER INTERESTED IN VETERANS 


I am assuming, and I know it is right— 
there is no doubt in my mind about 
it—every Member of this House is inter- 
ested in veterans. No one has a mo- 
nopoly on doing things for veterans; we 
are all for the veterans. The veterans 
assume that. They are not writing and 
wiring Members of Congress because 
they assume that we are familiar with 
the critical housing shortages that are 
existing over this Nation, and they ex- 
pect us to do what is necessary to al- 
leviate that housing shortage. We are 
all for the veterans equally, every one 
of us. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S PLAN 

All we want to do is to pass a law that 
will come nearer getting the job done. 
Now we have this plan. Weeks of time 
were spent on formulating this plan. It 
is a plan of the President of the United 
States. He says that he wants 2 years, 
and he says that anything less than that 
is not sufficient; anything less than that 
will scuttle this legislation. So a vote 
for this amendment, in all seriousness, is 
a vote against an effective housing bill. 
For this reason I hope the amendment 
is voted down. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas is a 
little confusing. He said this was a com- 
mittee amendment. It is true that this 
amendment was in the original Patman 
bill, but by an amendment offered by me 
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we defeated it and we struck out the pro- 
vision that this bill should expire on De- 
cember 31, 1947. My amendment limited 
the bill to the 30th of June 1947. 

The reason for this limitation is that 
OPA has been extended only for 1 year. 
The present bill before my committee 
today proposes to extend OPA until June 
30, 1947. 

What is in this housing bill? It con- 
tains controls similar to certain con- 
trols in the OPA bill. A new Congress 
will be here on January 1, and can take 
a look at the housing situation early next 
year. 

Let me say that the committee voted 
for my amendment and I am still sup- 
porting the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. I want to say to my friends that 
two other amendments will be offered 
as committee amendments, but in reality 
they are not committee amendments. 
They were stricken out by our commit- 
tee. One deals with subsidies and the 
other with ceilings on old houses. 

Mr. Chairman, if you do not stand by 
the Patman bill as reported by our com- 
mittee and vote down the amendments 
now offered by some members of the 
committee who voted for the bill as re- 
ported, then you are likely to have your 
bill defeated. 

I ask you: Why should we extend the 
operation of this housing bill longer than 
we extend the operation of OPA? It is 
part and parcel of the same thing, and 
you are only transferring some of the 
authority relative to ceilings to the Hous- 
ing Authority from OPA. I feel there- 
fore that both should expire at the same 
time, and neither should be extended for 
more than 12 months. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House regarding this bill 
which the gentleman from Texas is try- 
ing to disclaim and call the Truman bill. 
The gentleman from Texas is always 
trying to say that industry will hold back 
and not produce in the hope of having 
the controls removed. Industry, of 
course, does hope controls will be re- 
moved. 

I call your attention to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Texas on 
page 366 of the hearings. He accused 
the lumber mills of the South of pro- 
ducing at only 50 percent of capacity for 
the same reason he has stated here, that 
they were trying to hold back part of 
their production until control is removed. 
The gentleman from Texas said: 

They only produce so much timber a year, 
anyway, and I can see how one would possibly 
reason that “I now have just so much tim- 
ber to cut, and the less I cut now the more 
I will have to cut when price controls and 
restrictions are removed, and if I cut it now, 
I will get so much for it, whereas if I wait, I 
will get a much higher price for it.” 


You see, it is the same argument. 
said to Judge Collet, the stabilizer: 

I wonder if that is entering into this pic- 
ture in a very large way? 


What do you think the stabilizer said? 
He answered, and you will find this in the 


He 
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hearings right here, that he had investi- 
gated that situation thoroughly and he 
concluded: 

The estimates varied in different mills, of 
course, very largely, but answering your ques- 
tion specifically I did not reach the conciu- 
sion that there was any deliberate withhold- 
ing on any appreciable scale of production 
for the reason that you mentioned. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment of the 
committee to reduce the term of this bill 
to a mere 1 year’s effectiveness goes to the 
very core of this bill. I think we would be 
playing perhaps the worst trick in the 
name of the veterans that this Congress 
could play to advertise throughout the 
length and breadth of this Nation of ours 
that we are going to give preference in 
materials, preference in expediting the 
construction of veterans’ houses, and in 
exchange for that help to be given to 
private builders to build these houses, we 
keep controls on just long enough for 
these houses to be ready for sale. Then 
we would remove all the price ceilings 
and veterans purchase preference that 
were intended to protect the veterans 
right when the homes became ready for 
sale. The builders will get a great deal 
of help and benefit out of the priority 
for veterans’ houses. They are building 
them on a close margin. They are try- 
ing to put these houses out under HH 
priorities to keep the ceilings down to a 
cost that the veteran can pay. Now 
comes the committee amendment which 
would take off all controls on prices, all 
conirols even for those houses that are 
to be sold to the veterans for which pri- 
orities were given for the construction, 
taking all these controls cff on June 30, 
1947, about the time that most of the 
houses will come to the market for sale. 

If this committee, if the Congress, 
wants to work a trick like that in the 
name of the veteran, take scarce mate- 
rials and channel them to builders, then 
not even require the homes to be sold to 
veterans or require them to be sold at a 
reasonable price to veterans, then pass 
this committee amendment and you will 
do that. 

Any reasonable man knows this bill 
cannot get through and be signed by the 
President under about 60 days. You 
know the difficulties and the delays that 
will be occasioned in getting the mass of 
housing for veterans ready. You also 
know that by fixing the date for the end 
of all powers in this act as June 30, 1947, 
you will be taking away the very pro- 
tection to the veteran for which you have 
given special priority and special treat- 
ment to help solve their problems. 
Shorten the life of this bill and you help 
the builders but not the veterans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 35 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is again necessary for us to point 
out that H. R. 4761 as here presented is 
not the administration’s housing pro- 
gram. I bear correction in this if I am 
in error. So far as I know, this bill was 
reported on the noon of a day when the 
President announced his housing pro- 
gram that evening. At the time the bill 
was reported, which was after 12 o’clock 
noon, I interrogated our chairman and 
asked if it would be in order to make a 
point of order against reporting the bill, 
in view of the fact that the House was in 
session. The chairman sustained that. 
I said, “Well, I am not going to make a 
point of order against reporting the bill.” 
But I felt then, as I have found out since, 
that the committee was in error in re- 
porting the bill at that time before the 
administration announced its housing 
program. I wanted to get that into 
the Recorp. This is not the administra- 
tion’s housing program as set forth in 
this bill, so far as I know, and I hope that 
will stick now. 

With respect to the expiration date 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatMAN] has asked to be placed as of 
December 31, 1947, I am opposed to ex- 
tending the date to that time. I am in 
favor of the committee amendment 
which lets it expire as of June 30, 1947. I 
hope and I still believe that there will be 
a Congress in session here the first 6 
months of 1947. Certainly, it will be a 
new Congress. 

Now, there will be an effort made to 
extend the OPA until June 30, 1947, and 
there is every reason on earth, in my 
opinion, why these two propositions 
should run jointly, if they are going to 
run. Therefore, I hope that the amend- 
ment to extend the time to December 
31, 1947, will be defeated. As I have 
said before, this proposition is part of the 
web and woof of the fabric of all of these 
economic controls. There is no way that 
you can separate the OPA from this bill 
that we are considering. It is a part 
of the same approach. 

The argument is continually made 
here, “What have you Repubiicans to 
offer besides subsidies?” Now, just this 
morning we had before us the president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
Mr. Ralph Flanders, head of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. And, 
do not misjudge the proposition; that 
committee has some standing in this 
Congress and in this country. Mr. Flan- 
ders recommends that OPA be extended 
only until next March 31, 1947. Quoting 
him directly, he says: 

I do not think that business can live with 
price control in its present form for another 
year. We must modify it so that it can live 
and be lived with. It should be liberalized 
and streamlined to reduce delays, inequities, 


and obstacles to production. Four changes 
are needed: 

(1) Extend the area of automatic, self- 
assigned pricing with OPA review. 

(2) Base prices on actual costs, not fore- 


casts. 
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(3) Vigorously and positively seek out the 
areas in which ceilings may be suspended, 
(4) Raise the standards for price relief 
to prevent profit squeezes which deter pro. 
duction and discriminate against enterprise, 


Then he proceeds to point out that we 
have got to do some other things besides 
setting up these controls to control in- 
fiation. He points out that we have got 
to correct this fiscal policy if we are 
going to get anywhere, and that OPA 
cannot do this job alone. Now, that is 
something in opposition to just subsidies, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Flanders 
also said that in extending the act we 
should specifically write into it a pro- 
vision for permanently terminating OPA 
March 1947. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He takes the posi- 
tion that now is the time to serve notice 
that control must be done away with, 
so let us have these controls run con- 
currently if we are going to let them 
run at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to discuss H. R. 4761, the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Patman] and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This bill adds a new section to 
the National Housing Act and its pro- 
fessed purpose, as expressed in the cap- 
tion, is to prevent speculation and exces- 
Sive profits in the sale of housing, and to 
insure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. The bill 
has been severely criticized by mem- 
bers of the committee which reported it 
to the House. The gentleman from 
Michigan, Representative Jesse Wol- 
coTT, ranking Republican member of the 
committee, and Democratic-Members of 
the House are outspoken in their de- 
nunciation of the bill. In effect, they 
have said that its provisions, if they were 
not a tragic assault on the liberties of 
the citizens of this country, do not arise 
to the dignity of respectable nonsense. 
Many Members of the House feel that 
it should be sent back to the committee 
and that the real-estate dealers of the 
country, the builders of the country, and 
various veterans’ organizations and men 
of long and practical] experience in the 
production of building materials and the 
building of houses should be heard by 
the committee, to the end that a bill 
may be reported to the House that will 
enable the manufacturers of lumber, 
brick, cement, steel, and other housing 
materials to produce and sell at lawful, 
living prices the materials that are abs0- 
lutely essential to the building of a house. 
The first section of the bill starts out by 
declaring that an emergency exists; that 
the facilities for housing large numbers 
of the population are lacking and that 
large numbers of veterans of this war 
are returning to civilian life in need of 
housing accommodations; that houses 
are not available for the veterans; and 
that it is necessary for the health and 
safety of the people that all facilities 
of the United States Government be 
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made available and coordinated to ob- 
tain a maximum amount of housing. 

We all know that there is a shortage of 

houses in this country and that not only 
civilians but thousands of returning vet- 
erans are anxious to buy or rent homes. 
The fallacy and weakness of the proposed 
measure is expressed in its own words. 
The bill proposes that all facilities of the 
United States Government be made avail- 
able and coordinated to obtain a max- 
imum amount of housing. The United 
States Government is top-heavy with 
governmental facilities. The Federal 
Government has established the National 
Housing Agency, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, the Civilian 
Production Administration, tl.. guaranty 
of home and farm real-estate loans to 
veterans of the Second World War, under 
the terms of which a veteran may obtain 
a loan on a home or a farm guaranteed 
by the Government up to a maximum of 
$4,000. And last, but not least, we have 
the OPA, heretofore headed by Mr. Ches- 
ter Bowles and now headed by Mr. Paul 
Porter. It has been pointed out in the 
debate on this bill on Wednesday of this 
week by the able Representative from 
Jowa, Mr. PauL CUNNINGHAM, a veteran 
of the First World War, that the passage 
of the Patman bill as reported to the 
House will in effect repeal title 3 of the 
GI bill of rights which is the title author- 
izing the above guarantee loans to vet- 
erans up to $4,000. Representative 
CUNNINGHAM then charged, and no one 
offered or could offer a successful con- 
tradiction of his charge, and I quote 
him: “This is not a bill to aid the vet- 
erans, but, on the contrary a bill that 
will hinder the veterans.” The fact is 
that under the amended bill of rights 
loans are now being made to veterans 
without the hindering, confusion, and 
delay that will be brought about by the 
enactment of the Patman measure. We 
have had all of these Federal agencies 
with their tens of thousands of confusing 
and unworkable directives, orders, inter- 
pretations, and attempted explanations 
of the bewildering red tape with which 
they have bound and strangled the in- 
dustries in this country which produce 
lumber, brick, cement, and all other 
building materials since the war began in 
1941. The imcompetency and  bull- 
headed stubbornness of these govern- 
mental agencies have produced in this 
country “confusion worse confounded.” 
What justification is there for anyone 
thinking that the bureaus and the bu- 
reaucrats who have dried up the source of 
building materials in this country can or 
intend to cure the intolerable situation 
with which they have crushed and de- 
Stroyed the building of homes in this 
country? This bill, if it becomes a law, 
Will be a humilitative expression by Con- 
gress of its lack of faith in itself and in 
the people of the Nation. 

Even making all due allowances for the 
fact that lumber in unprecedented quan- 
lulles was required in the war effort, the 
fact remains that throughout the length 
and breadth of the land sawmills have 
been put out of business, foundries 

Which produce soil pipe, plants that 
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make plumbing materials have been re- 
duced in number and output. The pro- 
duction of all building materials has 
been curtailed by the unworkable rules 


and regulations of the Office of Price Ad- . 


ministration and other kindred govern- 
mental bureaus and agencies. 

The .deck has been reshuffled and 
Chester Bowles has been kicked upstairs 
to the Office of Economic Stabilizer and 
Paul Porter has been made head of the 
OPA. And it is now proposed, through 
the provisions of the Patman measure to 
create the office of Housing Stabilization, 
to be headed by a Director of Housing 
Stabilization. This new director is to be 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
at a salary of $12,000 per year. This 
director is well named. He is to be called 
the Director of Housing Stabilization. If 
he functions according to his name he 
will make permanent and add to the 
present confusion-in the building indus- 
try, and the present inability of anyone 
to build who desires to build a home in 
which to live or rent. 

This housing stabilizer is given the 
power to appoint an unlimited number of 
employees and to fix their salaries. He 
is given the power to undertake to formu- 
late a program. By this bill the Congress 
surrenders to the super-bureaucrat 
sought to be created by the bill the power 
of Congress to legislate not only for this 
proposed new department but for all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies which 
have power relating to housing. He is 
given the unprecedented power to require 
a citizen of this republic who deals in, 
seHs, rents, buys, offers to sell, rent or 
buy, any house, to furnish to him in- 
formation under oath or affirmation, to 
make and keep records and to make re- 
ports with respect to every deal, sale, 
rental, purchase, or offer to sell any 
housing accommodation. He is given the 
power to invade and ransack the privacy 
of such person’s papers, their records, 
and to invade the home of any such per- 
son. He is given the power to issue sub- 
penas to require any citizen in the land 
engaged in any deal with respect to a 
house which he proposes to build, or 
which he owns and desires to sell or rent 
to appear and testify in some kangaroo 
court and to produce all of his papers at 
any designated place. In other words, 
under this unprecedented delegation of 
legislative power, this czar it is proposed 
to set up by this measure, may yank a 
citizen from New York to San Francisco, 
or from Detroit to Miami, or to any other 
remote place in the country where such 
citizen is to be put through the third 
degree authorized by this measure. For 
any refusal of any citizen to obey such 
subpena the autocrat set up by this 
measure is authorized to go into any dis- 
trict in which such person is found or re- 
sides, or transacts business, and to com- 
pel his compliance with such subpena. 
Under the drastic and unprecedented 
provisions of this measure such citizen 
may be required to testify even though 
such testimony would incriminate him. 
And the despot created by this bill if he 
sees fit may disclose such information 
wrung from his victim. 

Under section 704 of this bill the 
housing czar may set and freeze prices or 
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rental on any citizen’s home that he now 
owns or that he may build for the pur- 
pose of sale or rent. 

The provision that the dictator thus 
created shall advise and consult with 
representative members of industries af- 
fected by any regulation or order he may 
make is innocuous and meaningless be- 
cause it is left to his discretion whether 
he shall so consult with people who know 
about the building industry, or about the 
value of lands and the value of houses or 
what are just and equitable rental 
charges. Under this section of the bill 
the Director created by it may forbid the 
citizen to sell and rent his property with- 
out the dictator’s permission and a cer- 
tificate that the proposed sale price or 
rental conforms with the whim and 
caprice of the man clothed with these 
unlimited powers. And it places intol- 
erable further restrictions upon any sub- 
sequent sale of the property. The czar 
proposed to be created by this bill is 
given the power over all of the housing 
industries of this country to say to whom 
and for what price they shall be per- 
mitted to sell their product. This sec- 
tion gives the dictator further power to 
issue orders, directives, and decrees hav- 
ing all the force and validity of laws en- 
acted by the Congress, and to make these 
orders, decrees, and regulations promul- 
gated by him and his subordinates ap- 
plicable to all other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government which have 
anything in the world to do with the 
production and selling of building mate- 
rials. Under the powers conferred upon 
the dictator, he can prevent a veteran 
who has bought a home and who wishes 
to sell it from selling it for a profit. He 
has the power to fix or freeze the price 
of building lots as well as building mate- 
rials. Under section 705 of the measure 
he may force every producer of, and 
dealer in, building materials to sell his 
materials to any person or persons des- 
ignated by the dictator. A provision in 
this section that veterans shall have pref- 
erence is meaningless because a reading 
of the proposed measure discloses that 
there is not a syllable or a provision in 
it that provides for the increase of pro- 
duction of building materials. 

Section 706 makes it unlawful for any 
citizen to violate the terms of any regu- 
lation or order issued by the dictator. 
And it is further provided that even after 
the expiration of this proposed law a 
citizen who it is claimed has violated any 
of the rules or regulations promulgated 
by the czar may be pursued, harassed, 
prosecuted, and condemned in the courts 
of the country. 

Section 707 permits any person ag- 
grieved by any action of the dictator to 
hire a lawyer and go into court to protect 
himself against any injustice that may be 
inflicted upon him. This is small con- 
solation to the citizen who has been de- 
prived of his rights to dispose of his 
property at a price which any other citi- 
zen is willing and able to pay for it. 

The provisions of this act are violative 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which provides that no person shal! 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; and that 
private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 
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This proposed measure by one fell 
swoop pushes aSide all the provisions of 
the law providing for the taking of pri- 
vate property for public use and giving 
the citizen whose property is to be taken 
from him the right to a trial with respect 
to its value before a court and a jury of 
his peers. 

Section 708 of the act gives the dic- 
tator power to go into court and enjoin 
the free and lawful disposal of his prop- 
erty and the rental of it by a citizen for 
a price which he deems just and fair and 
which another citizen is willing to pay. 
For a violation of any rule, or regulation 
that the dictator may promulgate a citi- 
zen shall, upon conviction, be subject to 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or to im- 
prisonment of not more than 1 year, or 
to both such fine and imprisonment. 

By section 708 of the measure it is pro- 
vided that any citizen who violates any 
regulation or order of the czar in the 
selling or renting of his property may be 
sued in an action for three times the 
amount of the consideration for which 
he sells or rents his home. And if the 
purchaser or renter of the citizen’s prop- 
erty does not bring this action the czar 
may bring it on behalf of the United 
States. It is thus seen that the czar cre- 
ated by this measure has more than the 
power of the Gestapo and that he may 
put to the sword any citizen of this coun- 
try who has been guilty of the crime of 
success or who undertakes to improve his 
condition by the legitimate construction 
of houses and the rental and sale thereof. 
This bill is outstanding in its lack of 
faith in the people of this country and in 
its expression of disbelief in cur system 
of free enterprise by free men and free 
women in a free country under the law 
of the land. The vast majority of the 
houses and the homes of this country 
have been built under our system of free 
enterprise. It is time that the people of 
good sense realized that production is the 
key which has unlocked the vast natural 
resources of this country and fashioned 
them into the materials out of which 
houses are built. 

In the name of countless emergencies 
created by bureaucrats-themselves Con- 
gress has heretofore been induced to 
surrender the vast powers with which the 
far-fiung bureaucracy in Washington 
has hamstrung and bound with red tape 
the productive ability of the people of 
the Nation. We may well exclaim “Oh, 
emergency, what crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name.” 

And then the sponsors of this bill are 
attempting to use the veterans as a stalk- 
ing horse to accomplish this assault on 
free enterprise. Since when did our re- 
turning veterans become the wards of 

those who are seeking to saddle from 
now on upon the backs of the American 
people the intolerable restrictions that 
have stopped the production of building 
materials in this country? These re- 
turning veterans are not children and 
they do not wish to live within the suf- 
focating confines of a bureaucratic 
straitjacket. They did not come home 
from the war which they fought and 
won to preserve American freedom to be 
put in leading strings by self-appointed 
guardians in Washington. They are 
men, full grown, trained and battle 
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hardened, who have come home to take 
their places in the rebuilding of America 
and to participate in the re-creation and 
revitalization of free enterprise and con- 
stitutional government in this country. 
Be it said to the everlasting credit of the 
American soldiers who have fought and 
won all our wars that when they. have 
come back from the camp and the battle- 
field they have taken their place as cit- 
izens of this country like the waves melt 
back into the sea. 

The proposal to subsidize the building 
of homes means that homes shall be built 
for the few at the expense of the many. 
The proposal of this measure forcibly 
calls to the minds of the people of this 
country that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Our Government was 
set up by our forefathers and has been 
maintained by their offspring for the 
protection of the people of the Nation 
against foreign aggression and for the 
protection of the citizens against the 
fraud and violence of the lawless ele- 
ments of society. Yet from the begin- 
ning the citizen has been forced to de- 
fend his liberties against the creeping 
paralysis of unlawful governmental con- 
trol of his daily life. 

The President has named Mr. Wilson 
W. Wyatt, of Louisville, Ky., a lawyer and 
a former mayor of Louisville, as Housing 
Expediter and head of the National 
Housing Agency. He is without any ex- 
perience whatever in the manufacture of 
building materials or in the building 
industry. And yet he has been telling 
everyone since he was clothed with his 
unprecedented powers that he ap- 
proaches the performance of his gi- 
gantic task with optimism and with en- 
thusiasm and he is going about the coun- 
try speaking pieces that have been 
written for him by bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington who do not believe in our system 
of free enterprise. The thirst for power 
and for its unbridied exercise by men 
clothed with a little brief authority has 
plagued the human race from the dawn 
of history to this good day. Once they 
get it, they never want to surrender it. 
Power feeds upon itself and when those 
who seize it or to whom it is delegated 
get it in their hands, they, like Oliver 
Twist and the fisherman’s wife, cry for 
more and more and more. 

I know from constant contact with the 
producers of building materials and the 
builders of houses in my district that the 
OPA, through its senseless rules and reg- 
ulations and exercise of price control, 
have set a ceiling price on lumber that 
makes it impossible for lumber producers 
and lumbe: dealers to comply with the 
law and produce and sell lumber at the 
prices fixed by bureaucrats here in Wash- 
ington. 

The man has never been born of wom- 
an who can come to Washington and sur- 
round himself with a board of theorists 
and run and regulate the diverse and 
complex business of this country carried 
on throughout its vast reaches, by differ- 
ent men at different costs, and under 
different conditions. These bureaucrats 
cannot agree among themselves. Bowles 
and Snyder testified that living costs will 
not rise and yet Mr. Marriner Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
testified a few days ago that the admin- 
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istration’s new wage-price policy would 
in all probability force an increase of 19 
percent, resulting in an over-all increase 
of 40 percent above prewar levels. The 
men who thus have a strangle hold upon 
the industry of this country, and who un- 
blushingly proclaim themselves prophets, 
were never heard of until they were 
clothed with the vast powers they are 
now exercising. Chester Bowles was in 
the advertising business in Connecticut. 
Paul Porter received his industrial and 
business training in a Federal office in 
Washington, and Mr. Wyatt proudly 
prophesies that, if he is clothed with and 
can exercise the vast powers he is seek- 
ing to exercise over the building indus- 
try, he can bring about the construction 
of 2,700,000 houses—low-cost homes for 
veterans—within the next 22 months. 
Just how did he arrive at this round and 
stupendous figure? Can he call up 
houses from the “vasty deep,” and if he 
calls, will they come? He further claims 
that failure to enact this proposed meas- 
ure will cost veterans 3,000 homes per 
day. Why 3,000 instead of 3,001 or 2,999? 
The truth of it is these men are talking 
through their hats. Not one is a prophet. 
No one of them has ever shown his cre- 
dentials. Not one of them is even 
adorned with a beard. All of them are 
smooth shaven. 

No one of them has ever proposed a 
constructive, workable plan for increas- 
ing the production of building materials 
without which houses cannot be built. 

Let us bring in and pass a measure 
that will free the industries producing 
building materials. Let us recapture the 
vast powers delegated to the President 
and the executive agencies that have 
been and are being used to throttle free 
enterprise. When we do this the vet- 
erans and all others who are without 
homes will sooner get them than under 
the stumbling, fumbling bureaucrats who 
are grabbing for a perpetuation of their 
misused powers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all let me restate the proposition 
which is before the House. The com- 
mittee, by a majority vote, suggests that 
the power which is afforded under this 
bill terminates on June 30, 1947. The 
gentleman from Texas, and I think the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, my friend 
Mr. Mownroney, fee] that the power 
ought to be extended. The burden of 
the argument is that there is not time 
enough to bring this program into effect. 
In that connection the gentleman from 
Oklahoma | Mr. Monroney] pointed out 
it may be 60 days before this bill can be 
engrossed and become law. Let us see 
what the gentleman from Texas said to 
us yesterday. In response to a question 
propounded by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BarDEN] the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] said: 

In the Second War Powers Act I think the 
President has practically all the powers 
which he has delegated to the present &%- 
pediter, Mr. Wyatt, contained in this pat 
ticular bill, but those powers expire 0 
June 30, that is, of this year. 


But he has the power, and whether 
this bill is ever enacted into law does not 
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make any difference so far as the next 4 
months are concerned. He can still pro- 
ceed until June 30 under the power that 
the President has already delegated. In 
fact, Mr. Wyatt is proceeding. In fact, 
Mr. Wyatt is probably in Chicago right 
now addressing the builders’ convention. 
In fact, priorities are being issued. You 
may have noticed on your desk this 
morning the monthly report of the Ad- 
ministrator of Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. I suggest that you read it. 
It is a very heady and very informative 
document. On page 18 of that docu- 
ment, he says: 

Since January 15 when P. R. 33 became 
effective applications for H. H. preference 
ratings have been filed covering more than 
125,000 housing units. 


That is in the last 30 days. Do not 
let anyone delude you as to whether 
these powers are being articulated. Al- 
ready for all practical purposes, the Ex- 
pediter is on the job. So we can figure 
the time from now until June 30, 1947, 
That should be enough. The proposal, 
of course, to carry these powers until 
the lst of January 1948 indicates only 
too clearly what is in the wind; the War 
Powers Act must remain on the books. 
The war has come to an end or at least 
hostilities ended in August 1945 but 
there will be an effort to continue and 
perpetuate these powers and to continue 
the emergency in this country. Then 
what will happen to freedom and the 
free enterprise system, to free markets, 
and the free method of doing business 
in our country? Let that control harden 
for another couple of years and then you 
will be at pains to ever get rid of them 
and to shake it out of the economy of 
the country. It seems to me my two 
good friends on the other side make the 
best case against this kind of a bill in 
its present form better than anyone else. 
They stand here and freely confess that 
you cannot articulate this program in 
that space of time and that is a con- 
fession that it is not going to work. If 
I had faith in the pending bill as com- 
mensurate with the high and abiding 
faith that they ought to have, I would 
feel certainly that by June 30, 1947, 
which is 14 or 15 months from now, that 
there would be a flow of material. There 
would be a flow of houses; and in propor- 
tion as the production is finally placed in 
full swing, it should have its impact upon 
ceilings, upon controls, upon regulations, 
and upon directives so that it would not 
become necessary. It is in effect now. 
_ There is nothing in this argument that 
it is going to take time to get this bill 
on the statute books because these pow- 
ers are on the books at the present time, 
in the hands of the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
_ Mr. MONRONEY. If this amendment 
is agreed to and a house is completed in 
August 1947 will a veteran, under your 
plan and under the committee amend- 
ment, have any priority to obtain that 
house? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask the gen- 
“leman from Oklahoma whether by June 
1947 or August 1947 in your judgment, 
you will not have made sufficient prog- 
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ress in order to get rid of these controls 
and bring this to a conclusion? Then, 
if not, why have a bill at all? We might 
just as well forget the debate and the 
argument first as last. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JONKMAN]! is recognized. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It might be well to 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] what the situation would be 
as of June 30, 1964, if the program is 
still in operation and houses are under 
construction that have not been com- 
pleted. It would apply just as well then 
as June 30, 1947. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think if we have 
priorities and the assistance hereafter 
provided in this bill, and amendment, we 
will do something to solve this in 2 years. 
But if we follow the program advocated 
by some Members of this House, it will 
be 1967 before we have any veterans’ 
housing. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, last 
Saturday night Paul A. Porter, the new 
Administrator of OPA succeeding Ches- 
ter A. Bowles, made a speech which was 
referred to and quoted in the newspapers 
as his opening address as Administrator 
and may, therefore, be called his declara- 
tion of policy. 

The newspapers quoted Mr. Porter as 
making the following significant state- 
ment: 

Permit me to emphasize that in spite of 
what you may hear to the contrary, OPA is 
not in receivership. I have not assumed the 
job of a liquidator. OPA is a going concern 
with a faithful and loyal staff that has done 
much for America and is going to do more. 


In this statement Mr. Porter seems to 
take the position of the successor of Solo- 
mon who, when the people came to him 
to ask that he ease the burdens that had 
been placed upon them by Solomon, 
replied: 

I will add thereto, and you will find that 


my little finger will be as big as my father's 
loins. 


If this is to be the policy of the OPA 
under Mr. Porter, and it seems to have 
been under Mr. Bowles, then it is con- 
trary to every expectation of the Con- 
gress and the American people, to my 
way of thinking. The objective of 
OPA at the present time is generally ex- 
pected to be the reestablishment of a 
free economy. OPA’s status at the pres- 
ent time, therefore, is a receivership. 

Shortly after Japan’s agreement to 
surrender, President Truman made the 
following statement: 

The Government has a major responsibility 
to assist in the achievement of an orderly 


transition from war production to civilian 
production. 


Now, while there might be violent dis- 
agreement on whether this orderly tran- 
sition can be best accomplished by a 
direct return to a free economy as 
against a controlled economy, there can 
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be no question that the price-control 
economy is certainly, under the state- 
ment of President Truman, not to men- 
tion the intent of Congress, temporary 
and a receivership for the return to a 
free economy. 

Purther, if OPA is a receivership, then 
it must also follow that Mr. Porter is a 
liquidator; whether the liquidation takes 
6 months or 18 months is immaterial. 
He is and must be a liquidator. As such 
he must be seeking as rapidly as possible 
the return of industry and production 
to-a free economy, piecemeal or other- 
wise. 

However, the third statement of policy 
by Mr. Porter that OPA is “a going con- 
cern with a faithful and loyal staff that 
has done much for America and is going 
to do more,” goes very much further than 
a mere denial of the fact that OPA is a 
receivership, and that he, Porter, is a 
liquidator. It boldly states that OPA and 
its personnel is a going concern. It must 
follow, therefore, that OPA seeks con- 
tinuous and perpetual existence. Now, 
on what basis can OPA seek and expect 
continuous and perpetual existence? 
Certainly, not for the temporary ex- 
pedient of bringing us from a wartime- 
controlled economy back to a peacetime 
free economy. AS a going concern OPA 
can have no other objective than the 
perpetuation of price control and a con- 
trolled economy, or, to put it bluntly, to 
change the free economy in peacetime 
which we have enjoyed for 150 years to 
the controlled, collectivist economy 
which is foreign to the American way of 
life and to all our free institutions. Here 
we have, then, in one short paragraph, an 
ultimatum as to the destiny of this Na- 
tion under the New Deal. 

It is true that each time proponents 
seek new or extended favors from Con- 
gress to further rivet their shackles on 
the American people they pretend to seek 
eventual restoration of free enterprise at 
such time, they say, as supply shall equal 
demand in the market. 

But the above paragraph of Mr. Porter, 
as well as their actions, do belie their 
tongue. We have only to remember the 
citrus-fruit fiasco of last November. Al- 
though the citrus-fruit industry asked 
OPA to take price control off citrus fruits 
in July, when supply was equal to de- 
mand, OPA steadfastly ignored them un- 
til when?—the 17th day of November, 
when the Valencia orange crop was about 
consumed and the navels would be a few 
weeks coming in. This, of course, is an 
annual occurrence, and causes an annual 
tightening of the market and prices at 
that time. So OPA chose that time of 
all times of the year to lift control of 
prices on citrus fruit. Even then the re- 
sult was increased prices above the ceil- 
ing only for the choicest fruit in certain 
localities, while the general market re- 
mained away below ceiling prices. But 
the Bowles-Hitler propaganda mil! was 
all set for publicizing all over the coun- 
try what they knew must follow, even 
though it was very negligible. All the 
press was fed simultaneously with a flood 
of propaganda about the outrageous in- 
crease in the price of citrus fruits, the 
thorough failure of lifting price control, 
and the dire need of immediately slap- 
ping price controls back on, which, of 
course, was done automatically. 
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OPA never gave it a chance to work. 
They were afraid to, for we are told that 
adjustment would have been automatic 
with the passing of the strong holiday 
trade demand for the choice fruit. Sup- 
posing that OPA had given it a fair trial, 
would anybody have been hurt consider- 
ing the fact that that risk involved the 
first step back to economic freedom? 
Couldn’t the people who made their 
great sacrifices to win a war take the 
risk of this first step also for the achieve- 
ment of what we fought for? 

But when is supply going to equal de- 
mand in our present economy if, as Por- 
ter says, he is going to hold the “pres- 
ent price line in spite of ‘terrific pres- 
sure’ to break it’? What causes that 
“terrific pressure” against his price line? 
It is the American public with a purchas- 
ing power of two hundred and seventy- 
five billions, hitting that line for con- 
sumer and durable goods, while the price 
line itself is stifling and starving produc- 
tion of those very things, thereby intensi- 
fying the pressure. 

Everybody who thinks at all knows that 
the two elements which threaten us with 
inflation—and have already brought a 
serious inflation upon us—are printing 
press money and lack of production. I 
do not want to go in the administration’s 
fallacious financial policy creating the 
first part of this inflationary situation. 
But, as I said above, the American people 
have one hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lions of demand deposits and currency, 
three times the amount of 1940, one hun- 
dred billions of Government bonds, eight 
times the amount of 1940, and fifty bil- 
lions of savings, or twice the amount of 
1940, and they want to spend a goodly 
part of these sums for goods. 


But before they can do this, the goods . 


must, of course, be produced. And there 
will be no production to speak of if it 
must be produced at a loss to the pro- 
ducer. And the less we produce the 
greater will be the “terriffic pressure” of 
this tremendous purchasing power for 
this reduced volume of goods. And yet, 
in spite of increased cost of raw mate- 
rials and wages, as well as overhead, OPA 
has been telling thousands of small in- 
dustries, “you produce at 1941 prices or 
you can go out of business.” OPA stifles 
the only answer and remedy it has 
against inflation when it thus stifles pro- 
duction, all the while scaring us to death 
with its loud howling that its status as a 
going concern is necessary to ward off 
future inflation. How does OPA, how 
does the administration get away with 
it? The answer is as I said above, the 
power of propaganda. The gentleman 
from California {Mr. Puiiurps] referred 
to it a few weeks ago as “the Hitler- 
Bowles method,” and taken from Mein 
Kampf, page 108: 

What we mean by the word “public opin- 
ion” depends only to the smallest extent on 
the individual’s own experience or knowl- 
edge, and largely on an image, frequently 


created by a penetrating and persistent sort 
of so-called “enlightenment.” 


The “enlightenment” of the American 
people under this method has been OPA 
propaganda thunder about the terrific 
danger oi threatened inflation while 
actually creating that very inflation. 
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Just take the housing bill, under con- 
sideration today, which is misleading the 
GI’s and the general public with an ap- 
parent attempt to create housing, to 
allocate materials, and even io provide 
subsidies, as well as to keep down prices 
for this purpose. But what is the good 
of allocating, of subsidizing, and keeping 
down prices if the building materials are 
not in existence or produced? What we 
need is thousands of sawmills now idle, 
thousands of manufacturers of hardware 
now closed, thousands of manufacturers 
of plumbing fixtures now nonproducing, 
get into production so there will be build- 
ing materials wherewith to build, and to 
allocate, if allocation be necessary. 

And who is closing these sawmills, 
hardware manufacturers, and plumbing. 
supply producers? Nobody other than 
OPA with its asinine “hold the line” 
stone wall; OPA, which can thrive and 
survive as a going concern only in a 
price-control collectivist economy as 
against these hundreds of thousands of 
small producers. They can thrive and 
survive only in a free economy, as they 
have for a hundred and fifty years, in a 
demonstration of the greatest economic 
success in the history of the world. 

The American people, by this Hitler- 
Bowles planned propaganda, are being 
misled into the most collossal fraud and 
the most colossal collapse in the history 
of nations. 

Let us examine another phase of this 
propaganda. 

When, about 2 weeks ago, the news 
broke about the new wage-price policy 
or stabilization policy that purported to 
settle the steel strike, the newspapers in 
streamer headlines announced “Chester 
Bowles Wins Smashing Victory.” Now, 
the truth was that Chester Bowles, and 
the entire administration leadership 
which had preached warranted wage 
increases without price increases, had 
suffcred a smashing defeat. Irresistible 
Bowles had met the immovable basic steel 
industry—and all industries are immov- 
able without profit incentives—and was 
himself smashed. 

But such is the power of propaganda, 
the power of those who control that 
propaganda, and therefore the power to 
rule the thinking of the people, that in 
the public mind they can propagandize 
defeat as victory. 

Chester Bowles had decreed that there 
would be no increase of prices for steel, 
neither $4 a ton nor $2.50 a ton, nor 
anything. “We’re going to hold the line.” 
Yet the price of steel was allegedly 
raised¢5aton. Isay “allegedly” for the 
news of this was so soft-pedaled that 
few people know the fact. This was, of 
course, to more easily put over the 
“smashing victory” propaganda. 

There followed the time-honored New 
Deal shuffling of masks, but the offices 
and personalities and ideologies went 
right on without a ripple. 

Like all dictators, they could not afford 
to let the public know of this smashing 
defeat. Chester Bowles had held the line 
against smaller units of the economic 
body, destroying them, cutting off ears, 
toes, and fingers, and even feet and 
hands, and what have you. To them he 
had said, “We can do without you and if 
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you cannot produce at 1941 prices, we 
will just cut you off and leave you to die.” 

In other words, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of smaller concerns, each stand- 
ing alone, or at best in insignificant 
groups, could not withstand the terrific, 
deafening and devastating barrage of 
OPA and other administration propa- 
ganda artillery that was directed against 
them. They just folded up when at- 
tacked. 

But the steel industry, the basic in. 
dustry spread over the entire country, 
and woven into the warp and woof of our 
entire economy, was too much for the 
OPA propaganda machine to shell and 
destroy. And so, when it met defeat, 
OPA uses its barrage to cover a retreat 
without disclosing its smashing defeat. 

Public opinion must not have a chance 
to lose faith in the Bowles ideologies. So 
what actually happened was smoke 
screened with a lot of “it is said” and 
“Government officials believed” news, 
and “Chester Bowles has won a smash- 
ing victory,” instead of “Chester Bowles 
was defeated on all fronts.” So Chester 
Bowles pulls himself, his associates, and 
his ideologies together and proceeds 
with his destructive program, through a 
new WSB, a revived OES, and new OPA 
Administrator, and still in full control 
of the propaganda mill. Chester Bowles 
knows the secret of power. As one of my 
constituents wrote me this week, “Power 
now lies in the control and dissemina- 
tion of publicity, the control of news- 
papers, periodicals, radio stations, film- 
making concerns, the movies. Power is 
with those who control the press, the 
movies, and the radio. They are the ones 
who rule.” 

Mr, Chairman, that power controls 
even Presidents. That power controlled 
President Truman when, more than a 
month in advance of the General Motors 
strike, and several months in advance 
of the steel strike, he reluctantly joined 
the Bowles-Davis-Snyder-Wallace prop- 
aganda mill in proclaiming the doctrine 
that wages, which according to the Na- 
tional Economic Conference Board, con- 
stitutes 85 percent of prices, could be 
raised substantially without increasing 
the prices themselves, a doctrine which 
has now been factually smashed by the 
increased price of steel. 

And then think of this one after the 
increase in the price of steel. Quoting 
Edward T. Folliard in last Sunday's 
Washington Post: 

President Truman, asked if a new price 
line had been established, said that, no, it 
was simply a bulge in the old one. If every- 


body cooperated, he said, it would be possible 
to prevent a break-through. 


How simple, how naive. A price in- 
crease to the basic industry that must be 
passed all along the line and affects all 
the rest of the line, is not going to affect 
that line, but will simply remain a bulge 
in the line. Figure that one out if you 
can. All the processors of steel and 
users of steel in manufactured goods are 
expected to cooperate and do what the 
basic industry could not do, and the bu- 
reaucrats did not dare to compel them to 
do. They did not dare to compel Steel 
to operate at aloss. They knew it would 
be fatal, and fatal to all industry. And 
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OPA is not quite ready to take over the 
whole economy, although it did reach 
the discussion stage. 

I suppose OPA will now again begin to 
lop off limbs, toes, and fingers from the 
body of our economy, for the OPA must 
continue to operate as a going concern, 
whatever may happen to the smaller free 
enterprises as going concerns, 

Mr. Chairman, if we could have an 
administrator functioning with due re- 
gard for the earliest possible return of 
a free economy; one who would realize 
that OPA is a receivership, and that he 
is a liquidator of war-necessitated con- 
trols, I think the informed American 
people would go along with him. 

Such an administrator would elim- 
inate all controls, including the maxi- 
mum average price program, that stand 
in the way of legitimate production. He 
would grant producers a price sufficient 
to manufacture prewar quality goods at 
current costs with an opportunity for 
profit. 

Without these minimum requirements, 
OPA is a menace to our economy, and to 
the country. With Paul A. Porter at the 
head of OPA, under his aforenamed 
declaration of policy, we are heading for 
confusion, chaos, and collapse. 

The veterans as well as the public are 
willing to pay what their purchases, of 
whatever nature, cost, and they should 
not be misled into a belief of allocation 
and price control of things that simply 
do not exist, and are not in production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WoLcotTt] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
remember correctly, I offered this 
amendment in the Committee to reduce 
the time from December 31, 1947, to 
June 30, 1947; and it was done for the 
purpose of giving the Congress as much 
control as it could possibly get under 
the circumstances of all these so-called 
emergency programs. 

You must bear in mind that for some 
years now many of us have been op- 
posed to making permanent these emer- 
gency controls, and I believe the House 
recognizes now that if the amendment 
which was offered and defeated by only 
a few votes on the extension of OPA to 
cut the continuance of OPA down to De- 
cember 31, 1945, instead of June 30, 1946, 
had passed, this House would have been 
assured of an opportunity last fall to 
have rewritten the bill to fit OPA into 
the reconversion program. We do not 
want to make the mistake again of losing 
jurisdiction over this emergency legisla- 
tion to the extent that we are not assured 
of periodic reviews. 

Iam a little disappointed in the speech 
that Mr. Wyatt made in Chicago yester- 
day. Mr. Wyatt used about the same 
language in respect to much of the pro- 
gram that the gentleman from Texas 
used this morning with respect to this 
Particular amendment. The gentleman 
from Texas said that we would be scut- 
tling the housing program if this amend- 
ment were adopted. Mr. Wyatt said in 
Chicago, as reported in the press this 
morning, that every day of delay in the 
Congress was preventing the construc- 
tion of 3,000 homes. I believe he also 


Said that if we did not subsidize the- 
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acquisition of building materials that 
that would scuttle his program. It 
seems that every part and parcel of the 
Wyatt program is going to be scuttled 
unless we give him every iota of the 
program which, of course, anticipates 
the passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill which is not before the committee, 
not before the House, and will not be for 
some weeks to come. 

There is absolutely no authority con- 
tained in the bill as reported out which 
Mr. Wyatt does not have at the present 
moment except veterans’ preferences; 
and he has had this authority ever since 
the directive of January 28. 

The President has had the authority 
to delegate this authority to somebody 
for years. So Mr. Wyatt makes the mis- 
take of blaming the Congress for de- 
laying the program. If through inaction 
there is a failure to build 3,000 homes a 
day the responsibility today is that of the 
Expediter, the fault is his in not using 
the broad powers which have been dele- 
gated to him. He has the power under 
the directive to raise the prices of build- 
ing materials to .get the maximum 
amount of production. The President 
had had the authority since 1942 to pay 
subsidies to acquire a maximum amount 
of material. Since the passage of the 
War Powers Act the President, and now 
Mr. Wyatt, has had the authority to di- 
rect every department and agency of the 
Government to effectuate Mr. Wyatt’s 
or the President’s program. So we can- 
not be blamed, of course, for any delays 
in connection with this program, and I 
hope Mr. Wyatt will not make the mis- 
take of blaming the Congress for any 
failures which appear up to the present 
moment to be the result of his own inac- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, why are we not 
getting building materials? It is not the 
fault of the Congress that we are not get- 
ting building materials. We have vested 
in the President and the President has 
vested in Mr. Wyatt now all of the au- 
thority contained in the emergency acts 
or in any of the war acts and Mr. Tru- 
man, the President, and Mr. Wyatt now, 
has all of the authority which has ever 
been delegated to the President to carry 
on the war in order to break the bottle- 
necks. 

I hope Mr. Wyatt will not again make 
the mistake of blaming the delay in this 
program on the Congress of the United 
States. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not think any criticism of Mr. Wyatt 
is justified or that there has been any 
inaction on his part. If I have ever met 
a dynamic figure it is Mr. Wyatt. I can 
remember about 2 weeks ago a confer- 
ence held in the Speaker’s office, which 
was attended by Mr. Wyatt in order to 
see representatives of both parties. It 
was my impression after that meeting 
that there was only one real issue in dis- 
pute and that was the question of ceil- 
ings on the sale and resale of property. 
Certainly Mr. Wyatt has been very ac- 
tive. I do not think there is any justifi- 
able criticism of the Congress to date; 
but the criticism will be justified from 
now on if we do not pass an effective act 
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to meet the acute emergency situation 
that now exists. 

The amendment now before us was 
adopted, as I read from the newspapers, 
and I therefore quote the newspapers, 
by a solid Republican vote and by a few 
of our Democratic Members who I am 
sure misunderstood, temporarily, I hope, 
the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confronted with 
@ 2-year program. Why give a man 
power for 1 year when we have a 2-year 
program confronting us? The first year 
there are 1,200,000 units and the second 
year 1,500,000 units to be built. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
put in by the committee should be de- 
feated in the Committee of the Whole 
or by a roll-call vote in the House, and 
I hope that such action will be taken, 
because to continue this bill for 1 year 
to June 30, 1947, with a 2-year program 
in mind, would be in a sense a limited 
mockery on the veterans of the country 
and the other deserving nonveterans 
who will benefit by this bill and the re- 
sults that flow therefrom if the bill 
Passes. 

I am sorry to see in a news item which 
today appeared in the Washington Post 
the statement made by the gentleman 
who wrote the article, and I think he 
was justified, as follows: 

In yesterday’s debate it was obvious that 


the housing measure has developed into a 
partisan issue. 


If this develops, and the vote will soon 
show, it will be most unfortunate to have 
partisan politics prevent the passage of a 
real, workable bill that means so much to 
our veterans; those who have returned 
and those who are returning. There are 
over 16,000,000 persons who have served 
during the recent war, and they come 
from every community of our country 
and from almost-every family. 

There is a keen interest in this bill, 
and it is being watched closely, as it 
should. For some years, some of the 
Members of Congress, like myself, have 
fought for appropriations providing for 
low-cost housing. We were attacked and 
attacked because we looked ahead and 
saw the appropriations sharply cut to a 
mere dribble and we opposed such reduc- 
tions. We are now suffering from such 
reduced appropriations. The Members 
who opposed those appropriations seem 
to be opposing the program of the ad- 
ministration as set forth in this bill. 
They are for housing for veterans and 
others “but”—and that is the trouble, 
that “but”—which is the difference be- 
tween success and failure of this bill. 

I might also say that I have seen many 
lobbyists operate in this Chamber and in 
this body during my 17 years as a Mem- 
ber. Oh, I have seen that old invisible 
hand operate so effectively; that old 
voice coming from some place that is in- 
discernible. But we detect it here, today. 
One of the most powerful groups that has 
ever operated in my time is the lobby that 
is operating against the passage of a 
workable bill. The very people we are 
fighting for do not seem to know what is 
happening and what the lobby is doing. 
It has worked secretly for sever?! weeks. 
I saw it coming. But it has worked so 
secretly that it was only within the past 
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2 or 3 days that it has come to the sur- 
face with full force. 

Yes; I hope that partisan politics will 
not be injected into this matter, and I 
sincerely hope that this lobby, one of the 
most powerful lobbies that I have ever 
seen, with its pocketbook appeal against 
the best interest of the veterans, vill not 
be successful. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated and that the committee provision 
will be adopted. I also hope that pre- 
mium payments will be included in this 
bill because that is also necessary for 
the successful operation of this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] to close debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
considering this bill under an open rule. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
asked for an open rule. Any germane 
amendment can be offered and consid- 
ered. Are we going to say at the very 
opening of the consideration of this bill 
that we want to deny to the people for 
whom we are attempting to get the hous- 
ing that is necessary, any opportunity to 
obtain that privilege after a year from 
June 30,1846? There has been compari- 
son made between the contemplated 
housing organization and the OPA, but 
no analogy can be drawn between those 
two organizations. I have no doubt that 
before long consumers’ goods will become 
adequate to meet the demand. When 
that is done probably the controls can 
be removed on a great many articles, 
and eventually on all of the consumers’ 
goods. But it is generally recognized 
that the shortage in housing cannot be 
supplied for years to come. No one con- 
tends that next year or the year after 
there will be adequate housing in the 
United States. 

I assume we are all for the objectives 
sought to be achieved by this bill. Are 
the zentlemen to my left merely the op- 
position party? Are you opposed to con- 
sideration under reasonable conditions 
of a bill that is meant to give relief to 
the American people? Are you at the 
outset going to say that you de not want 
this agency to continue longer than a 
year? Will not that be a confession that 
you not only are opposed to the bill but 
have no constructive measures of your 
own to submit for a condition that exists, 
a frightful condition, the settlement of 
which means so much to the American 
people, to the returning veterans, and 
others? The lack of housing in the 
United States is acute, and everyone 
knows it. It will be more acute when 
our returning veterans get home. What 
are we going to do? Are we going to 
take no action? Where are the mate- 
rials going unless some restrictive meas- 
ures are passed? ‘Those engaged in the 
building materials business will seek the 
profit field. No money profit comes to 
the owner from a home. While the 
home is the most necessary thing in 
America, it does not bring a man a profit. 
It is a source of expense. The amuse- 
ment field, the theaters, the moving pic- 
ture shows, the billiard halls, and other 
buildings of that type will get all 
the material, because they are built for 
profit, and those who build them can pay 
the highest prices. 
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It will be some time before this pro- 
gram gets under way. It will be 2 or 3 
months, probably, before it gets well un- 
der way. Then before the conclusion 
that is definitely set in the bill there will 
be a period of weakening and disintegra- 
tion of the organization because those 
who are employed by it and those who 
are subject to it will know that it will be 
discontinued at a definite time. 

Why is the Congress so afraid of giv- 
ing this expediter power that will last a 
year and a half? By the very terms of 
the bill the Congress can take away that 
power by a concurrent resolution. It 
can be done by the act of the Congress 
itself. It is not subject to veto. 

I implore you not to weaken the bill, 
not to say at the very commencement of 
the consideration that you do not want 
to consider it in fairness and in a desire 
to achieve the objective sought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendment again be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PATMAN and Mr. 
ee there were—ayes 109, noes 

6. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SpPENcE and 
Mr. WOLCOTT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 145, 
noes 88. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 3, strike out the word “act” 
and insert “title.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just a corrective amendment. I do not 
think there is any opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

: The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, no law is better than 
those who are to administer it. All of 
us in our experience in business know 
that unless a business is handled prop- 
erly it is of little avail. 

I rise at this time to pay a brief per- 
sonal tribute to a citizen of my city and 
my State, a close personal friend, a man 
for whom I have the greatest respect and 
confidence, Mr. Wilson Wyatt. I rise to 
tell the membership of this House some- 
thing of this man, because his adminis- 
tration is highly important. No matter 
what kind of law you pass, if he is not 
sound, able, intelligent, and honest, the 
law will accomplish little good, 
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Wilson Wyatt came to my home city 
from the rural districts of Kentucky. 
His life was not dissimilar to that of 
many other great men in American his- 
tory. He came there and, through his 
own efforts, went to college and equipped 
himself with a splendid education. He 
was taken into a leading law firm. The 
business of this firm was largely corpo- 
rationlaw. He went into that firm with- 
out friends, influence, or anything except 
that which was in Wilson Wyatt. He 
became a member of the firm and one of 
the most trusted members in that firm, 
and one of the most able and prominent 
lawyers in my community. 

Like a good citizen he always took in- 
terest in public affairs. He made but 
one mistake. When I made my first 
race for Congress I wanted him to man- 
age my campaign, and he agreed to be- 
come my campaign manager. That is 
the only serious mistake he has made 
that I know of; and he was so competent 
that even with the handicap of the 
candidate he had he managed to bring 
victory to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEAL. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sure there are 434 other Members in this 
House who would disagree with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that Mr. Wyatt 
made a mistake in that instance. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I appreciate that very 
much. é 

Wilson Wyatt, from a monetary stand- 
point, left the practice of law under a 
great hardship to accept the mayoralty 
of my home city at a salary of $5,000 a 
year. There is not a man of either po- 
litical faith in my home city who will not 
testify that we have not had an abler 
executive in the mayor’s chair and per- 
haps any place else in my home city 
than Wilson Wyatt. No one has ever 
taken over a job with more Zeal, nor ap- 
plied himself with more energy and abil- 
ity than did he: and he has left the city 
of Louisville with the respect and ad- 
miration of the people of my home city. 
He did not care to come to Washington, 
he wanted to retire to his own business 
and take better care of his personal af- 
fairs; but he has a high sense of public 
service, and he came to Washington as 4 
matter of duty although he well knew 
from long experience that a man who 
takes over such a job is in for a hard time 
when it comes to unjust criticism. My 
sympathy has gone out so many times to 
the so-called bureaucrat. As a Congress- 
man I have had criticism, as have all of 
you, but for a bureau executive, a man 
who holds a job in Washington, it is 
next to impossible to escape unfair and 
unjust treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL. I would assure my 
friends in the House that if a job like 
this can be done it will be done by this 
man Wilson Wyatt, I assure you that if 
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you are seeking a public servant who will 

be honest, faithful, energetic, intelligent, 

and fearless that no mistake has been 

made in choosing this young man from 

my home city, Wilson Wyatt. 

. Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 

iamentary inquiry. 

nthe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
it. 

er. DIRKSEN. Under the rule are we 

considering the bill as one section? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is just one 
section in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That means that all 
the committee amendments will be con- 
sidered before any other amendment 
may be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when I noticed some 
time ago that the President had 
appointed a lawyer, Mr. Wyatt, to build 
houses on a national scale I was reminded 
of a little incident that happened last 
year when I walked into a room where 
there was a hearing being held in con- 
nection with the manufacture of paper. 
They had there a man who was in charge 
of the national paper program and he 
had been cutting logs, getting them into 
the paper factory and turning out paper. 
When he could not answer questions he 
just cracked up and said, “Well, gentle- 
men, I do not know. I am a glass 
blower.” 

That is about what we can expect of 
this lawyer when it comes to building 
houses. 

This bill should be defeated. The only 
thing this bill will do is set up another 
Government bureau with offices in every 
community with thousands of Govern- 
ment employees. It will never produce 
houses. There is just a certain amount 
of material available, and that is what it 
takes to build houses. There is just so 
much material available to build those 
houses, and the builders that have always 
been doing that work should be permitted 
to build them and the Government 
should confine itself to making it possible 
for that material to be made available. 
Many houses would be reconverted right 
now, yes, thousands and thousands of 
houses would be reconverted right now 
if only the various bureaus of govern- 
ment could agree and let the people 
reconvert their houses, and that could be 
done quickly in a few weeks’ time. Now 
they talk about training carpenters. 
Why, they do not need to train any car- 
penters. Just give us the material to 
work with, and the carpenters we have 
will soon have a lot of houses built. This 
is Just some more regimentation, more 
red tape wrapped around one of our 
great industries. 

The best evidence that I have that the 
Government does not need to go into the 
building business and that our local 
builders are capable of building houses is 
the information I received today about 
& small contractor in York, Pa., who, 
with meager supplies, is completing 
houses at the rate of four per week. 
There are 24 in this project and will sell 


at $5,000 per home. 
th 


Yesterday we heard the story about 
e Gateway Manufacturing Co., a com- 
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pany that wanted to manufacture door 
knobs. After going through Govern- 
ment red tape for 6 months trying to get 
the green light, they decided that they 
were not going to make door knobs, and 
that is just the thing that is going to 
happen to our whole building program. 
There will be just more red tape wrapped 
around it, and the houses that will be 
built will be wrapped with red tape, if 
they are ever constructed. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Has the gentile- 
man read the Wolcott amendment? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 


‘is not able to tell us then whether the 


Wolcott amendment does anything more 
than to set up a new Government 
agency? 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot say but I am 
going to vote against this bill, because 
the industry throughout the country that 
has built the homes in days gone by can 
build these houses, and is capable of 
building the houses that we need today. 
The sooner we get it into our heads that 


-it is necessary to get rid of some of these 


bureaus here in Washington, the sooner 
we are going to get down to normalcy. 
We must push the Government back into 
Washington where it belongs and we 
have to make up our minds in this coun- 
try pretty soon that we have to work 
and work together. That is one of our 
greatest jobs in this country, not alone 
building houses but getting this Nation 
back to where it belongs. The answer 
to our problems is production and more 
pruduction. We must build houses, not 
Government agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Voornts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this time in 
order to tell the House something which 
should have been told in a 1-minute 
speech at the beginning of the day, but 
for quite proper reasons the Speaker did 
not recognize anyone for that purpose 
today. But there are some boxes of very 
excellent oranges back in the cloak 
rooms. I want to tell the House that 
they were sent to the Congress with the 
compliments of Mr. Harry Damerel, one 
of the finest citizens in the Twelfth Cali- 
fornia District, and therefore of the 
United States, who hopes, as I do, and as 
all other orange growers in our section 
do, that the Members will enjoy them. 
We also hope that the time will come 
when every single child in America will 
be able to have either a fresh orange or 
a glass of fresh orange juice every day 
for we know what that would mean for 
the health of the Nation. I also want 
to tell the House that I am quite sure 
that after you have had a chance to eat 
these oranges you will agree that we have 
the very best oranges that are grown any 
place in the world. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, none of us has a monopoly 
on sincere interest in our veterans. 
Many of us who do not agree with the 
Patman bill have sons and daughters 
who have been serving our country that 
have returned and are returning. My 
only son returned last Sunday after 4 
years’ service. I do not yield to any man 
in my interest in behalf of the defenders 
of this country and their dependents; in 
fact, I have never voted against any 
measure that was helpful to our de- 
fenders and their dependents. 

Of course we desire that our veterans 
have adequate housing. We differ as to 
the best plan to secure these houses. We 
are told there is an emergency. We have 
heard nothing but emergencies for the 
last 13 or 14 years. We have had one 
emergency after the other. Under the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
there has been no time that we have not 
had some great emergency. We are 
never out of one emergency until we are 
in two or three more. 

In their first great emergency we had 
too many pigs and mother sows and 
therefore we would have to burn and kill 
many millions of these. We had too 
much wheat, meat, corn, and cotton, and 
other agricultural products and there- 
fore they said it was necessary to pay 
the people to plow up and destroy their 
crops and cut out thirty or forty million 
productive acres. I did keep count of the 
emergencies until we had more than 
50 so-called emergencies. 

We have had several since that time 
and now they say we are threatened with 
other emergencies in housing, food, 
clothing, butter, and so forth. 

Unfortunately every time the admin- 
istration has undertaken to deal with 
one of these emergencies they have hurt 
and not helped the situation; they have 
not relieved con.'itions; they have in- 
creased the debt and tax load of the 
American people, have further regi- 
mented and further upset the economic 
life of the Nation. 

The housing shortage is not due to 
lack of laws or powers or to lack of au- 
thority to expend money. It is due to 
the scarcity of building materials, and 
this scarcity has been brought about by 
the blighting influence of the bureauc- 
racy here in Washington. We have pre- 
vented production. We have through 
the years traced our scarcity of meats 
and lard, butter, sugar, clothing, and 
many other commodities, largely to the 
unwise New Deal policies of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. We 
have prevented production of building 
materials. The records are full of facts 
showing that thousands of producers of 
lumber are now idle, not because they 
desire to be idle but because of the regu- 
lations and directives of men sitting here 
in Washington, many of whom do not 
understand and are not fitted for the 
jobs they are undertaking to do. 

Our good friend from Louisville, Mr. 
O’NEAL, expresses great admiration for 
the man he terms his “dear friend, sup- 
porter, and constituent, Hon. Wilson 
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Wyatt,” who has been appointed expe- 
diter for the housing program. 

It is only natural that the gentleman 
from Kentucky |Mr. O’NgAL] should 
speak in that vein, and no doubt he 
speaks sincerely. I am not quarreling 
with our colleague the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O’Nrat] for that. He 
states that Mr. Wyatt came up, as many 
other great men have. I know of no 
achievement of Mr. Wyatt that would 
properly class him as one of the great 
men of the Nation. They do claim that 
Mr. Wyatt is a good lawyer, and I have 
no quarrel with that. Mr. Wyatt’s 
friends claim he is a good lawyer and 
that he represented corporations, includ- 
ing the Louisville Street Railway Co., 
and he was elected mayor of the fine 
city of Louisville. 

Does that qualify him to put a ceiling 
on 28,000,000 homes in the United States 
that have already been built? Does it 
qualify him to build 2,700,000 more 
homes, or to direct the expenditure of 
billions of dollars including six hundred 
million in subsidies to start with, or to 
be a czar over the allocating of billions 
of dollars, of thousands of different kinds 
of materials and to exercise autocratic 
control over all the homes built and 
that may be built and the many thou- 
sands of producers of these materials 
and equipment? 

I am looking into the faces of many 
Members sitting before me today who 
have reached distinction in the legal 
profession in this country and who are 
recognized as great lawyers throughout 
the Nation—men who have won much 
more fame as lawyers-and in executive 
positions than Mr. Wyatt. It does not 
necessarily follow that they have the 
training, experience, and executive abil- 
ity, to become the autocrat and czar of 
the entire material and housing busi- 
nesses, which includes the production 
and allocation of materials and the con- 
struction of 2,700,000 homes and placing 
ceilings on 28,000,000 homes already 
built. 

I do not agree with my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Spence], who is chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
has charge of this bill. In the course of 
his remarks the other day he referred to 
Mr. Wyatt as an able lawyer. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] inquired 
if that qualified Mr. Wyatt for this posi- 
tion as expediter of this great program 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] stated that it did; and even 
expressed in general terms that he would 
prefer that type of man for this position 
to somecne whoa had had experience in 
the housing field. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does Mr. Wyatt know any- 
thing about the building industry? Has he 
ever had any experience in building homes? 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not know. 

Mr. JENSEN. It takes one with experience 
more than an attorney to build homes, 

Mr. Spznce. I do not think so. 

Mr. JENSEN.*Doesn’t the gentleman think 
it would help? 

Mr. SPENCE. No. 


It is my information that Mr. Wyatt 
has never built a house for himself or 
anybody else. If there is anyone here 
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who knows o; his building a house for 
himself or anybody else I wish he would 
speak up. 

It is urged that Mr. Wyatt was elected 
mayor of Louisville and that he made a 
good mayor. He was elected mayor and 
served from 1941 to 1945. It is not my 
purpose to question wheter he made a 
good mayor or did not make a good 
mayor. I understand the facts to be 
that Mr. Wyatt, after he had been mayor 
4 years and had become the most pow- 
erful man politically in his party in 
Louisville, could not run himself for re- 
election; but with his influence in his 
party he was able to select the Democrat 
candidate for mayor—I understand a 
very able and splendid man—and he was 
able to help select the 12 Democratic 
candidates for aldermen and the can- 
didates for city offices and for the county 
of Jefferson. 

The Democrats carried Louisville in 
1944 by more than 20,000 majority. The 
Republicans elected all 12 of the alder- 
men—including 1 colored man—in 
1945, and elected practically all of the 
city and county officials. Mr. Wyatt was 
elected mayor by a big majority in 1941. 

As we have heard, Mr. Wyatt was the 
attorney for the street railway company 
in Louisville before and at the time he 
was elected mayor; but he resigned his 
connection with the street railway com- 
pany. He urged and did what he could, 
as I understand it, to have the Board of 
Aldermen of Louisville pass an ordi- 
nance for the city of Louisville to buy up 
the street railway system. He was un- 
able to get the ordinance passed. This 
was one of the issues in the campaign 
of 1945. 

Of course, he had the aid of thousands 
of Democrat city, Federal, county offi- 
cials, and Democratic workers in the city 
of Louisville, and he had the backing of 
the leaders of the Democrat Party of 
Kentucky, and he had the benefit of all 
the millions of dollars that had been spent 
in Louisville, and he had the two great 
daily newspapers—the Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times—backing his 
candidates. Yet the election 1esulted, as 
I have stated, in electing 12 Republican 
nominees for aldermen, and an over- 
whelming majority of city and county 
officials. Mr. Wyatt’s candidate for 
mayor did go through with a majority 
of fewer than 230 votes. 

Of course, the voters of Louisville knew 
Mr. Wyatt and his record as an execu- 
tive, and they passed on the question. 

I merely call attention to these facts 
for whatever bearing they may have on 
Mr. Wyatt’s executive ability and his 
ability to undertake the execution of the 
tremendous powers and the expenditure 
of billions of dollars that will be involved, 
the production and allocation of billions 
of dollars of every kind of material that 
enters into the construction of buildings, 
and the equipping of buildings. We 
must take it as true that Mr. Wyatt has 
had no experience in this particular field. 
Iam not here and it is not my purpose to 
in any way reflect upon the character of 
Mr. Wyatt. I concede that he is now, and 
has been since he became mayor of 
Louisville, in full sympathy with the poli- 
cies of the New Deal. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Do you mean he drove 
the Republicans into the black market jp 
Louisville? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He must 
have done something. It was a disas. 
trous upset for Mr. Wyatt and his Demo. 
cratic friends in Louisville, and a ye 
unusual victory for the Republicans. 

You know the gentleman from Ken. 
tucky [Mr. Spence], the chairman of 
this great committee, as I have stated, 
on being asked what the qualifications 
of this man were to build houses, stateq 
that he was a good lawyer. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman was a 
very distinguished lawyer and I under. 
stand he had one client who paid him 
$25,000 which would indicate that he was 
a man of some intelligence and judg. 
ment. - 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
said nothing, and it is not my purpose to 
say anything, that will reflect on Mr. 
Wyatt. He may have had this client 
which, I understand, was a street rail- 
way company. They were not engaged 
in the building of houses or in the pro- 
duction of building materials or equip- 
ment. His services as an attorney had 
nothing to do with bringing together tens 
of thousands of large and small pro- 
ducers of lumber and other materials for 
constructing houses, or in bringing to- 
gether the millions of person who would 
be involved in one way or another in 
the construction of 2,700,000 homes, and 
in putting a ceiling on 28,000,000 homes 
already constructed. 

I challenge anyone to show that Mr. 
Wyatt ever built a house for himself or 
anybody else. The press carries a state- 
ment from Mr. Wyatt indicating that he 
has in mind to train 1,500,000 people to 
put over this job. Yes, if we give him 
all this power handling billions of dollars’ 
worth of materials and equipment and 
give him six hundred millions for subsi- 
dies to start with, as provided in the Pat- 
man bill, he may put this number on the 
Government pay roll; but I predict now 
that he will have several times more 
people on the pay roll than he will have 
houses built. 

According to the telegrams and letters 
and the statements of various building 
organizations of the country, we have 
thousands of sawmills shut down, we 
have thousands of processors of lumber 
idle, contractors are idle, and so are 
carpenters. We must get these thou- 
sands of sawmills and processors and 
contractors and carpenters and mechan- 
ics into action and get all these peo- 
ple back into production. That is the 
answer which will build houses and 
bring about prosperity. It cannot be 
done if the blighting hand of bureauc- 
racy continues to harass and throttle 
private enterprise and have these activ!- 
ties carried on by inexperienced men 
like Mr. Wyatt here in the city of Wash- 
ington, 

THE POWER AND THE MONEY 


Under the Second War Powers Act, the 
Price Control Act, and other legislative 
enactments, the President, and through 
him, his Expediter, Mr. Wyatt, and M’. 
Bowles, OPA Administrator, have all the 
powers and more than would be gran 
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in the Patman bill to secure materials 
and equipment and allocate them; build 
houses, equip them and put a price ceil- 
ing onthem. The President has had this 
power which he could and can delegate 
to Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Bowles, or any other 
person or agency of the Government since 
1942. All hostilities ceased in Europe 
almost a year ago and hostilities ceased 
in the Pacific 6 months ago. This emer- 
gency housing shortage existed more 
than a year ago and has ever since but 
no real action has been taken by the 
administration to meet these conditions, 
and now Mr. Wyatt and some of his as- 
sociates are meeting and saying that in 

a short time they are going to begin 

discussions about housing shortage and 

how to meet it. But for the fumbling of 
the administration, the housing program 
would be well on in production. Now 

Mr. Wyatt tells a group in Chicago, ac- 

cording to the press on yesterday, that 

every day the Congress delays in passing 
this Patman bill we lese the building of 

3,000 houses. Congress has not delayed 

action. 

view of the fact that Mr. Truman, Mr. 

Bowles, and Mr. Wyatt have all the pow- 

ers and more than this bill proposes to 

give to them in the way of allocation of 
materials and equipment, payment of 
subsidies and fixing of ceiling prices. 

Why have they not been active? This 

Patman bill will be a great disappoint- 

ment and Mr. Wyatt is already looking 

for alibis. 

Why is there a shortage of lumber and 
other building materials? It can be laid 
to the OPA and the administration as 
well as Mr. Wyatt. It has been proved 
beyond the question of doubt that in 
many instances the OPA has fixed the 
prices on finished lumber lower than the 
rough lumber itself cost. They have 
fixed such prices and such onerous con- 
ditions on the producers of lumber as to 
close down, not hundreds but literally 
thousands, of sawmills and other pro- 
ducers of lumber and plants that are 
processing lumber and other equipment 
for housing construction. They refuse 
to fix a price that will enable these thou- 
sands of large amd small concerns to 
continue in business. They had to close 
down, and this stopped construction. It 
had even a more disastrous affect on 
building-materials equipment than the 
OPA prices had on meat, clothing, butter, 
and other products. They refused to 
permit those who understand the pro- 
duction of lumber and materials to carry 
on their work. They insist on running 
the business of this country, both large 
and small, through this powerful bu- 
reaucracy here in Washington. They 
claim to be the friends of free enter- 
prise, but their policies day by day are 
Strangling private enterprise to death. 
The attempt made in this bill is to give 
Mr. Wyatt authority to fix prices and 
allocate materials and price ceilings 
Which he already has. Mr. Bowles of the 
OPA has the authority, and we are just 
setting up another great and powerful 
bureaucratic OPA. 

. _ Ifthis would start the wheels of indus- 
‘ries, put to work contractors, carpenters, 
and mechanics, and build houses, I would 

be willing to try it, but it will have the 

Opposite effect in the house-building 


This statement is amazing in — 
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program as it has had on everything else 
in this country. This crowd of bureau- 
crats, who are in control, want to extend 
this authority to December 31, 1947. 
They are mad for power and more power. 
They are unwilling to surrender the 
powers they already have. The war is 
over, but they want more power and the 
war powers they have extended. 

The question arises, When will the 
American people be permitted to carry 
on their affairs under the Constitution 
and in the American way? With few ex- 
ceptions, the 28,000,000 homes and other 
buildings have been constructed under 
private enterprise, and if we ever have a 
real building program it will have to be 
done by experienced men and women 
under free enterprise and not under the 
heavy and blighting hand of bureauc- 
racy. These Government agencies have 
created a black market in everything, 
and their policies have created a black 
market in lumber materials and equip- 
ment, 

THE VETERANS 


I was here following the last war in 
the administration of President Wilson, 
and many projects and programs were 
proposed in the name of the veterans 
and patriotism. Our veterans must have 
homes at reasonable prices. They are 
entitled to preference, and there is plenty 
of law without this autocratic measure 
to provide for such homes, and the Amer- 
ican people will provide such homes if 
they are given a fair opportunity to do 
so. Whoever heard of the Government 
being able to produce a home or any 
other article at a cost as low as the cost 
would be if such home or article was 
produced by private enterprise? These 
homes that will be produced by the Gov- 
ernment will not measure up in quality 
or in price with those produced by pri- 
vate enterprise. The soldiers and every- 
body else will pay more and get less 
value. 

We now have a great army of civilian 
officeholders of 3,500,000 or more here 
and abroad. This bill creates another 
new and powerful bureaucracy, duplicat- 
ing the work of other agencies of the 
Government, and no one can tell how 
many tens of thousands of officeholders 
will be added onto the backs of the vet- 
erans and the American people. I am in 
favor of giving preference in the way of 
allocation for homes for veterans and in 
giving them opportunities to build their 
homes. There are literally thousands of 
veterans who have been and will be en- 
gaged in the lumber and equipment busi- 
ness, and tens of thousands who are 
contractors, mechanics, and carpenters 
and who understand the house-building 
game much better than Mr. Wyatt and 
other bureaucrats here in Washington. 

I was very much impressed by the 
speech of our colleague Mr. CunNiInG- 
HAM, of Iowa, a World War veteran and 
a@ man who has taken special interest in 
legislation helpful to the veterans, and 
also the speech of our colleague the 
gentleman from Mississippi I[Mr. 
Rankin}, chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee of the House. No men in the 
House have been more sincere and de- 
votedly interested in the welfare of the 
veterans and their dependents than these 
two distinguished veterans. They are 
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opposed to this Patman bill. They say 
that it would not help the veterans but 
on the other hand would do them very 
great harm. They point out that it 
would take away the benefits of the GI 
bill of rights to the veterans in the way 
of securing loans and securing homes. 
There are other veterans of World 
War I and World WarlIl who are. op- 
posed to this Patman bill. We must 
not permit ourselves to be stampeded 
into giving these bureaucrats this tre- 
mendous power over all the building ma- 
terial and equipment industries and the 
construction of these homes and place 
ceilings on 28,000,000 other homes al- 
ready built in the name of the veterans 
and, at the same time, set up another 
powerful bureaucracy in Washington 
that would cost billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers money and in the end be paid 
at least in part by the veterans them- 
selves. 

Mr. Bowles and Mr. Wyatt, if they de- 
sired, they could fix a fair price on lum- 
ber and a fair price on these houses that 
are built for the veterans and others. 
They do not have to have the Patman bill 
do that, and they even could extend sub- 
sidies. Unless the Patman bill is very 
substantially amended so that we may 
have assurances that they are going to 
build houses with these tremendous 
powers and these billions of dollars in- 
stead of building up a great bureaucracy 
and political machine, I shall be com- 
pelled to cast my vote against the bill. 
It now looks as if the Patman bill will 
be overwhelmingly defeated. It is such 
measures as this that has prevented pro- 
duction in this country of the things 
that the American people need and has 
encouraged increase of prices and in- 
flation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House, with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no use carrying on this shadow-boxing 
over unimportant amendments to this 
so-called housing bill. 

In my opinion, all the perfumes of 
Arabia would not sweeten it in its pres- 
ent form. 

In my opinion it will drive the building 
industry either out of business or into 
the black market. 

In my opinion, it will drive every small 
sawmill man out of business or into the 
black market. 

In my opinion, it will destroy the busi- 
ness of every man who is in the building 
supply business, or drive him into the 
black market. 

When they go into the black market, 
then they lay themselves liable to being 
dragged to Washington, or elsewhere, 
and punished as a common criminal—or 
worse. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see what 
this measure means. What the Ameri- 
can people want today is to be let alone, 
so they can build their own houses. 

I know every once in a while when I 
get up here to speak some little pink fel- 
low with a hand about as wide as your 
three fingers refers to me as a Bourbon, 
reactionary, a southern aristocrat, who 
does not know anything about work. 

There is probably not a man in this 
House who has done more hard work at 
a sawmill than I have. I have been 
everything from the dust-monkey to the 
sawyer. I know what a sawmill man is 
up against. If I were running a sawmill 
or a building material firm and this bill 
were passed, I would go out of business. 
It is bad enough for a man who runs a 
little sawmill down on the creek to try 
to make buckle and tongue meet, it is 
bad enough for a man who buys mate- 
rials and employs labor and supplies 
them, to try to make buckle and tongue 
meet, without being harassed by a lot 
of bureaucrats, if you please, or “com- 
missars,” if you want to express it that 
way, to dictate to him and to punish 
him and threaten him and browbeat him 
at every turn of the road. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAY. I happen to have a sawmill 
of my own that has been shut down for 
4 months because I could not understand 
the regulations of OPA. 

Mr. RANKIN. When I worked at a 
sawmill we used Davies’ old arithmetic, 
and the boys used to say that it “took 
10 mills to make a cent.” If this measure 
passes, they may not even make a cent. 
The little sawmill man will probably be 
driven out of business entirely. 

If the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency wants to cure something, let them 
go atitin the right way. They talk about 
preventing inflation. What is inflation? 
Inflation is an expansion of the circulat- 
ing medium. I want to show you where 
we have gone in expanding the currency, 
right under the noses of the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. You men who are trying to re- 
verse the laws of nature by acts of Con- 
gress or edicts of the OPA or the Housing 
Authority make me think of old Light- 
ning when he said they sent him out to 
take a swarm of bees to Arizona. He 
undertook to walk and drive them in- 
stead of taking the queen and putting 
her in a hive. 

When you go out to try to control this 
country by fixing the prices of thousands 
and thousands of articles instead of con- 
trolling the money supply at the root, to 
me it sounds perfectly silly. I certainly 
am astonished to hear men—intelligent 
men—argue that this bill is a veterans’ 
bill. Do you not think the veterans did 
enough to win the war without having 
all this responsibility piled up on them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion; but make it brief, for I cannot get 
any more time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will. I hope the 
gentleman from Mississippi will not feel 
badly when some of us on this side who 
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want to recommit the bill vote against 
his motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, if you want to run 
out and hunt a storm cellar, all right; 
if you are hunting a political black mar- 
ket, that is the way to find it. But I 
suggest that you stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a minute, now. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ifthe gentleman will 
yield, I want to tell him why. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield any further. Why do you not 
stand up now and be counted rather than 
running out on the theory they are go- 
ing to get a motion to recommit? If 
you want to do that, all right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that those words be taken down, that we 
are running out. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not yield to have his words taken down? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Now, Mr. Chairman. let me show you 
what is going on. Prices in a free coun- 
try are governed by two things, the vol- 
ume of a Nation’s currency and the veloc- 
ity of its circulation. 

Today the volume of your currency is 
going up at the rate of $200,000,000 a 
month. In 1930 we had $4,426,000,000 in 
circulation. _Do you know how much we 
have now? Do the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee know 
how much we have in circulation now? 
I will tell you what we had on November 
30, 1945. 

The last statement that came from the 
Treasury, on November 30, 1945, shows 
that instead of having $4,426,000,000 in 
circulation we had $28,210,000,000 in cir- 
culation; and by now, the amount has 
probably reached $29,000.000,000. 

Now, you undertake to hold prices 
down vicariously, and this great volume 
of printing-press money, if you please, 
continues to swell. If you do not change 
the program and go to the root of the 
trouble you are going to wreck the 
country. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I would like for 
the gentleman to discuss how this bill 
will affect the veterans. That is what 
I am interested in. Will the gentleman 
get to that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; it will affect him 
just as it will affect others. It will prob- 
ably drive him out of business or into 
the black market. : 

One of the most ridiculous propositions 
I have ever heard is the claim that this 
is a veterans’ bill, a soldiers’ bill. I chal- 
lenge any man in this House or out of 
it to show where he has worked harder 
or taken more abuse for the veterans of 
this country than I have. 

Here is what you are going to have to 
do if you want to cure this situation. Do 
not make it any worse. It will spread 
the black market all over the country 
and put building-material men out of 
business. Do not put every sawmill man 
out of business. 


Chairman, 
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You can bring in a law here to take 
over the Federal Reserve System and 
stabilize the currency at a given volume 
and require that when it sinks below that 
volume the Government shall issue 
United States notes with gold reserves 
behind it to keep it stabilized at that 
point, and permit the American people 
to live and work out their own salvation, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. © 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Does the gentleman 
not feel that if this is a veterans’ bill jt 
might well have been referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Legislation to 
have studied? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why certainly, and it 
never would have reached the floor of 
this House in its present form. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Would not the effect of 


. the bill be to keep the veterans from get- 


ting houses? 

Mr. RANKIN. My honest opinion is 
that if this bill passes it is going to pre- 
vent the building of houses for veterans 
or for anyone else, and will prevent the 
veterans themselves from building their 
own houses. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The ex- 
perts, including Mr. Mowbray, have 
stated just what the gentleman has said 
about ymall builders. On page 104 of 
the hearings Mr. Mowbray said: 

The net effect of this legislation, therefore, 
would be to help the big builder who has the 
accounting facilities, the legal advice, and 
the experience with wartime controls which 
are necessary. Let me urge, therefore, that 
in the interest of the survival of the small 
builder this legislation not be passed. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the motion is agreed to and that the bill 
will be sent back to the committee with 
the enacting clause stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. “Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] may have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chail- 
man, the committee had under consid- 
eration the problem of acute housing 
conditions for almost 2 months. We all 
appreciate the effect of the critical hous- 
ing situation. 

I know that the Members of the House 
believe in fair play. The committee has 
reported a bill. If it is not what you 
want, let us debate it, let us amend it; 
then, when we get through, if you do not 
want the bill, vote it down. I believe 
in fair play. I do not believe in cutting 
off speeches on consideration of an im 
portant matter as this. For this reaso? 
I voted yesterday to give my good friend 
the gentleman from Chicago, Mr. SaBaT#, 
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a chance to defend himself. Every man 
js entitled to the right of fair play and 
defense, so I voted against the previous 
question at that time, and gave the gen- 
tleman a right to explain his position. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reported a 
bill. There are a number of amend- 
ments to be offered and I think we ought 
to discuss them freely and find out what 
we want rather than send the bill back 
to the committee. To do otherwise 
would not be fair to the commiitee. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 
talk about veterans, and we want to 
help them. I want to discuss one pro- 
vision in this bill that will be very help- 
ful to the veterans. That has to do with 
priorities and allocation of materials to 
veterans. We must allocate to the vet- 
erans a large part of the scarce materials. 
No one within the sound of my voice is 
against that provision. Under the pres- 
ent law that can be done, but the War 
Powers Act expires on the 30th of June. 
Many people did not believe that the 
Second War Powers Act would be ex- 
tended and therefore it was necessary to 
give some thought to a bill for the exten- 
sion of the priorities and allocations now. 

I took the position all along that down 
in my section of the country the veter- 
ans, under the GI bill of rights, were not 
going to get any money because the local 
banking institutions in the small towns 
will not put up 50 percent of $8,000 to- 
ward building a home. 

These loans will have 25 years to run. 
Eighty percent of these boys that come 
back do not have any money to build 
houses, and therefore the position I took 
before my committee, and which I take 
today, is that the FHA must build most 
of the houses for these boys. They can 
secure 90 percent of the cost of construc- 
tion through this Agency. There will be 
introduced, and there exists in the sub- 
stitute bill offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan, a provision by which the FHA 
will be empowered by a billion dollars 
additional increase to secure mortgages 
to build these houses. By sending this 
bill back you are saying to the veteran, 
“I do not want to help you.” 

I think every man within the sound of 
my voice has a right to be heard. This 
is an important matter, and one of the 
most important matters that we have 
ever had in Congress, and we must do 
something for the relief of these veterans. 
Do not send it back to the committee 
and say, “Here it rests for ali time.” 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I was astounded to 
hear the chairman of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee of this House say that this bill 
will not help the veterans. Let us hear 
from a group of veterans themselves, and 
lam sorry I do not have the time to quote 
the statement in full. It was issued this 
morning by the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Committee, and I will 
quote only a paragraph or two to the 
effect that the veterans and their fami- 
lies in all the communities of the land 
took heart when Wilson Wyatt, Housing 
Expediter and National Housing Admin- 
istrator, announced his program to pro- 
vide for 2,700,000 homes by the end of 
1947. The statement goes on to say that 
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this particular veterans’ organization 
favors this bill and the amendments that 
will be submitted on this floor. 

If this bill is returned to committee, 
do not tell me that it is not going to be 
opposed to the veterans of America. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do not 
agree with the distinguished gentleman 
about voting for the amendments. We 
cut out subsidies in the committee. We 
cut out ceilings on existing homes, and 
they should be cut out. I am still stand- 
ing for the amended bill as we reported it 
from the committee. But I do say there 
ought to be free discussion, and after we 
get through, if it is not what you want, 
then vote it down. The bill can be per- 
fected whereby we can help the veterans 
of this country, and the only way you can 
help them in my section of the country is 
through the FHA guaranteeing 90 per- 
cent of the cost of the houses. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I just want to say 
that I agree with the gentleman entirely. 
We should continue the discussion of 
this bill until we are through with it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is right. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Has any Member of the 
House who opposes this bill offered any 
program other than raising ceiling 
prices? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. No. I am 
advocating the bill that we brought from 
the committee, cutting out ceilings on 
existing homes and eliminating sub- 
sidies, and fixing the time just like we 
did a while ago. If you want to cut out 
the powers given to the expediter, give 
them to the President. The Expediter 
has, under this bill, the same powers that 
the President has under the Second War 
Powers Act. It might be all right to give 
the President the power, but we must 
give those powers to someone in order to 
allocate the scarce materials to the 
soldiers of this country whom we are try- 
ing to help. 

Therefore, if you want to amend it, it 
is all right with me, but I am against all 
these proposed amendments, and I do not 
think the members of the committee who 
voted in favor of my amendments in the 
committee ought to leave me at this par- 
ticular time. You ought not to offer on 
the floor those amendments to restore 
the provisions which we cut out in the 
committee. Let us perfect this bill to 
make it workable and one that will really 
give results to the veterans of this 
country. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
if we strike out the enacting clause the 
bill will not only be sent back to the 
committee but it will be dead for this 
session? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I absolutely 
agree with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas. I want to say to him 


I yield to 
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that we are close friends, almost like 
Damon and Pythias. To illustrate what 
I mean, when he left his bill, I took hold 
of the orphan and am trying to nurture 
it and give it strength enough to become 
law. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would it not be a 
good idea if we did vote for the motion 
in order that we might get a roll call on 
the question and thus separate the sheep 
from the goats? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I have con- 
fidence in the Members of the Congress 
of the United States, and they are going 
to approve some helpful bill. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. The program offered by 
the opposition, to increase the ceiling 
prices on materials, offers the veteran as 
a program a higher cost for a house. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think as 
far as materials are concerned they 
ought to be allocated and controlled as 
long as they are scarce. I am for the 
principle of controlling the materials, 
and I do not object to ceilings on new 
houses as long as building materials are 
so scarce. If you do not control the 
materials at this time when they are so 
scarce, none of the soldiers will get any. 
Let us control these materials and allo- 
cate them to the soldiers and build houses 
for them through the FHA mortgage 
system. Help me in this effort and defeat 
the motion of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi |Mr. Ranxin] to recommit the bill, 
and I will guarantee you that the soldiers 
and the great majority of the American 
people wil! be satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired on the pending 
motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my preferential 
motion be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RANKIN) 
there were—ayes 29, noes 143. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, 
strike out “act” and insert “title.” 


will 


line 6, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: On page 4, line 1, 
efter 703 insert “(a).” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 6, 
strike out after the word “who” the rest of 
the line and lines 7, 8, and 9, and the words 
“to make reports”, in line 10, and insert 
“deals in, sells, rents, or buys, or offers to 


sell, rent, or buy, any housing accommoda- 
tions— 


“(1) to furnish information under oath or 
affirmation or otherwise, 

“(2) to make and keep records, and 

“(3) to make reports, 
in respect of.such dealings, sales, rentals, 
purchases, or offers.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it should be 
understod that our silence on this par- 
ticular amendment should not be inter- 
preted as consenting to it. As a matter 
of fact, the whole section should come 
out. This section is one of the factors 
which inspired the introduction of H. R. 
5579, which in due course will be offered 
as a subStitute to this bill. This is 
known as the snooping section of the bill 
and would authorize the Expediter or 
Director, or whatever he might be called, 
to investigate and inspect the books of 
anyone having to do with the building 
industry from the production of build- 
ing materials to the final sale, including 
the rental of the property. Of course, 
it should not be enacted. It gives more 
authority than should be given to any 
single individual. I think we should 
have in mind always that under the 
Executive order the Expediter, Mr. 
Wyatt, has been given more authority 
to do this job than any other single in- 
dividual has ever been given in any field 
of endeavor, except the President him- 
self. Surely we should not vest him with 
any more authority than has been vested 
in him by the Executive order. I do not 
think the House wants to vest in the 
administrator or expediter or director 
these very new and unusual powers, with 
the right to go into every real-estate 
office, even to the extent of issuing a 
subpena to a home owner if he puts his 
home up for sale, with the right of going 
into the private life of a home owner 
and finding out how much he paid for 
the home, how much he has invested in 
it, and everything of that nature. That 
surely will not encourage the building 
of homes for veterans or anyone else. 
I just want to clarify the situation and 
bring out the fact that we are not mov- 
ing to strike out this provision at this 
particular time because this provision 
is not included in the substitute which 
will be offered later on. By the adoption 
of the substitute we will not be enacting 
this provision as part of the law. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
changes the language proposed in the 
original bill. It merely gives the expe- 
diter the power to enforce the act. Of 
course, we do not like to have enforce- 
ment officers around. We do not like 
supervision probably under certain con- 
ditions. But we cannot enforce a law 
unless the person who is authorized to 
enforce the law also possesses the power 
to compel it. We must give him the tools 
to work with and give him the right to 
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control allocations and priorities and 
give preference to veterans. Then when 
he goes to investigate a flagrant case of 
violation of the law, if he does not have 
the power to do so, we may just as well 
not have any law at all. If we are not 
going to have enforcement provisions, we 
might as well not have any law. 

This merely provides that where a 
person charged with the violation of the 
act, the expediter may cause that per- 
son to furnish him information under 
oath or affirmation. Is there anything 
unreasonable about that? How else can 
you enforce a law that involves 29,000,000 
existing homes, if you put in the provi- 
sion for existing housing? How can you 
supervise the construction of 1,200,000 
houses this year and sell, lease, or rent 
them unless you have the power to re- 
quire those people who get the priorities, 
to make a statement under oath as to 
whether or not they have complied with 
their promises, which enables them to 
get these scarce materials? I cannot un- 
derstand why anybody would oppose a 
provision that would make it possible 
for the expediter to enforce the law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would this apply to all 
houses? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. It just applies to 
the new houses, up to this time. The 
next is to make them keep records and 
to make reports. Mr. Wyatt testified 
there is nothing in this requirement that 
you do not have in order to fill out your 
income-tax returns. If this builder who 
makes a promise to Mr. Wyatt, “If you 
will let me have the scarce and critical 
materials, I will use those materials to 
build residential housing units for vet- 
erans of World War II and their imme- 
diate families,” then Mr. Wyatt would 
have no power on earth, if this is stricken 
out, to come back later, when he knows 
he has violated that promise. Possibly 
he has used the material to build a race 
track or an amusement house, but if this 
language is striken the Expediter cannot 
Say a word. He has no power. This is 
the enforcement provision. It goes to 
the heart of this bill. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOOK. Is there any provision at 

all for hardship nonveteran cases? 
* Mr. PATMAN. Certainly. Mr. Wyatt 
has the power, and he will have essential 
nonveteran cases for commercial build- 
ings or for residential units. It should 
be an elastic hardship clause, and I am 
assured it will be. This is not going to 
be any strait-jacket, that everything 
should go right down to the veterans. 
We know that if houses are lost by rea- 
son of storms or floods or fires or things 
like that and there is an emergency, 
whether any member of the family ever 
served in any war, he should have the 
right to get materials to rebuild that 
home. There are certain commercial 
problems that are just as important to 
the veteran as residential housing. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN., I yield. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does not 
the gentleman know that before we 
started all this communistic stuff they 
managed to enforce the laws without 
going into the banks and searching 
people’s safe deposit boxes and making 
them keep records? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, if the in. 
come-tax records are communistic, then 
nearly everybody here voted for it. The 
lady knows more about communism than 
Ido. Iam just against it. I am against 
fascism, too. I am against both of 
them—both communism and fascism, | 
am not willing to make one the alterna- 
tive of the other. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; not now, if you 
please. 

So I ask you in all seriousness not to 
strike out this provision. That would be 
giving the Expediter power to control 
materials, the power to let different 
people have materials for a specific pur- 
pose, and then, when he goes to investi- 
gate whether or not they have used the 
materials for that purpose, he would not 
have adequate power to determine if they 
had used the materials for that purpose. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I presume the gentle- 
man is discussing the section on page 4? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. Where it says the 
Director is authorized to require any per- 
son who owns, holds an interest in, et 
cetera—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; that is it. 

Mr.BARDEN. You mean you want all 
this power and authority vested in Mr. 
Wyatt, to tinker with every man who 
owns a house? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not tinker with them, 
no; I am against tinkering with them. 

Mr. BARDEN. Why use that phrase, 
“Everyone who owns’? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; that applies only 
to new houses. The way the Dill is 
written that applies only to new houses. 
As the bill is written now that language 
is stricken out, and better language is 
inserted. The better language is the 
language in italics. All of this informa- 
tion is required by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue anyway, and since they 
have got to keep it, are compelled to keep 
it under the law in order to pay theif 
income taxes, why should not the Ex- 
pediter who is giving such valuable priv!- 
leges to different people have a right to 
determine whether or not they have 
exercised that power as they should? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ishould like the gen- 
tleman to explain why it does not apply 
to anyone who sells or rents a house be 
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owns. 
says: 

Any person who deals in, sells, rents, or 
buys, or Offers to sell, rent, or buy, any 
housing accommodations. 


Mr. PATMAN. I know, but that is 
connected up with another provision of 
he bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And what is that 
other provision? 

Mr. PATMAN. The other provision is 
704. It applies to houses the construc- 
tion of which is completed after the 
effective date of this title. So it applies 
only to new houses, as it is written. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. In my opinion it ap- 
plies only to new houses which are com- 
pleted after the effective date of this act, 
and it applies only to housing under the 
provisions of this title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of elimi- 
nating the language in lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, in the original bill. In other 
words, I want to strike out the language 
which the gentleman from Texas has ar- 
gued should be retained in the bill; and 
I seriously question the committee 
amendment. Now, let me read this to 
you. You are a home owner: 

Section 703 (a)— 


Even the language substitute 


Now, remember, you own a home— 

The Director is authorized to make such 
studies and investigations, to conduct such 
hearings, and to obtain such information as 
he deems necessary or proper to assist him in 
formulating policies, issuing regulations, and 
performing any other functions under this 
title. The Director is authorized to require 
any person who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, 
or offers to sell, rent, or buy, any housing 
accommodations— 


(1) to furnish information urder oath or 
affirmation or otherwise; 

(2) to make and keep records; and 

(3) to make reports, in respect of such 
Cealings, sales, rentals, purchases, or offers, 


I contend that language is sufficiently 
broad that if I want to sell my home they 
could tarow that law down under my 
nose and say: “Listen, brother, you have 
got to furnish this information or you 
cannot sell your home.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
can clear this up. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what I want to 
do; I want to clear this up. 

I am in favor of striking out that lan- 
guage in L.aes 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and sub- 
stituting the other. Then it applies only 
to houses the construction of which is 
ae: after the effective date of this 

itle, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I understood the 
gentleman’s argument, he was arguing 
against striking out the language in the 
lines that are indicated as stricken out. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I am for the com- 
mittee amendment. I am glad the gen- 
tleman asked the question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Aill right; let us as- 
sume that you are for the committee 
amendment; how can I escape the 
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If the gentleman 
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clutches of the requirements to file these 
reports if I offer to sell my home or even 
rent it under the language of the com- 
mittee amendment? Can some smart 
lawyer clear that up for me? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman will 
go on and read further: 

The Director may require any such person 
to permit the inspection and copying of rec- 
ords and other documents and the inspec- 
tion of housing accommodations. 


They can send their people right into 
your home and snoop all over the place. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I have but one desire 
and that is to make this thing abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield, because I 
want to try to clear up this language. 

Mr. PATMAN. Remember, any act 
that is performed must be under the 
functions of this particular title. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I disagree with the 
gentleman on that. 

Mr. PATMAN. It applies only to this 
one title, this particular title. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I feel, of course, that 
all this section should go out. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So do I. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the committee 
amendment is agreed to, inasmuch as the 
bill has been read as one section, and a 


substitute is offered, if the substitute is © 


defeated, would it be in order then to 
move to strike out the whole of this 
section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the committee amendment has 
been agreed to. That was my under- 
standing of the parliamentary situa- 
tion. If the substitute which I shall 
offer is defeated, then it is our purpose 
to move to strike out this entire section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
state it. 

Mr. PATMAN. What is the question 
before the Committee right now? Is it 
not the question of striking out the lan- 
guage from line 6 down to line 10 and 
inserting the language from line 10 to 
line 16 on page 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment to which the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I question very much 
whether we should adopt this amend- 
ment. It seems to me that we have gone 
far enough in regimentation in our coun- 
try. The Congress in the last few years 
has gone very far in making laws which 
take away from the American people the 
freedoms they have enjoyed for such a 


The gentleman will 
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long time. Give men their freedom and 
they do things, they produce commodi- 
ties and homes and agricultural prod- 
uce, yes, they produce everything we 
need. 

As I view this bill, it is quite unrea- 
sonable and it will not do what the Mem- 
bers of the House who champion it state 
it will do. The price of labor today has 
been increased, yet the price of mate- 
rials has been held down by OPA to such 
a point that you have virtually stopped 
production. That is the trouble with 
the whole situation, and that is the rea- 
son houses are not being built. We are 
paralyzed. Yes, you stOpped production. 
Materials are scarce and inflation is now 
rampant. 

Mr, Chairman, if we try to legislate 
on everything that everybody does in this 
country we might just as well do the 
same thing that Hitler did in Germany 
or Mussolini did in Italy and what some 
other nations still alive are doing today. 
Regimentation and regulation, and next 
usurpation. That is the New Deal. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Can the distinguished 
gentleman give us some idea as to how 
many thousands of jobs are involved in 
what the gentleman from Texas is try- 
ing to accomplish? 

Mr. RICH. All kinds of jobs, I would 
say—thousands of them. Well, there 
are 32,000 people on the Government pay 
roll today doing propaganda work for 
the present administration. We are pay- 
ing $185,000,000 a year for that propa- 
ganda. They are trying to convince the 
people of this country that we ought to 
be Russianized, and this bill helps brings 
us to that point. It will only hasten the 
day. And I have voted to prohibit it so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I know the gentle- 
man is of a practical mind. Does he 
think a bureau of this type and scope 
can be set up in this country to handle 
the construction of 1,200,000 or-2,700,000 
homes and to deal with the other home 
propositions involved in here with a per- 
sonnel of less than 25,000? 

Mr. RICH. I do not think they can. 
This bill is designed to set up 50,000 more 
jobs and this amendment may double 
the snoopers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It certainly is. 

Mr. RICH. That is what they are con- 
tinually doing. They are always creat- 
ing more jobs. Twelve years ago we had 
500,000 people on the Federal pay roll; 
today there are 3,000,000 on the Federal 
pay roll and the administration is trying 
to hold all those people on the pay roll— 
they mean votes you know. No conso- 
lation to the taxpayers, however. 

It is time that the American people 
wake up and get rid of the New. Deal or 
we will have a Russianized form of gov- 
ernment or some other form of govern- 
ment in this country through which the 
people will lose their freedom, their in- 
dependence, and their American rights 
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as guaranteed under the Constitution of 
the United States. It.is time to stop this 
and to strike this bill from the calendar. 
It is only more regulation and regimen- 
tation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not say that 
the gentleman from Texas was mislead- 
ing this House in the statement that he 
made, because I am sure he is sincere. 
But I beg the gentleman to read the 
language on page 3, line 6, which reads: 

The purposes of this title are to stabilize 
the prices of real estate to be used for hous- 
ing purposes, and to prevent speculative, un- 
warranted, and abnormal increases in the 
selling prices of such real estate. 


That is one of the purposes of the bill. 
Then if you turn to section 703 (a) you 
will find that— 

The Director is authorized to require any 
person who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, 
or offers to sell, rent, or buy, any housing 
accommodations— 


Which includes every owner of real 
property, every man who owns his own 
home, every man who rents a house to 
somebody else or rents it from an owner, 
and every one who purchases a piece of 
property— 

(1) to furnish information under oath or 
affirmation or otherwise; 

(2) to make and keep records, and 

(3) to make reports. 


Then it says that the Director may 
make an inspection of housing accomme- 
dations. 

It does not say anything about limit- 
ing his right to make inspections of the 
new housing accommodations provided 
for in this bill. He can make an inspec- 
tion of any house or home in the United 
States under this bill whether it is of- 
fered for sale or not. 

Over on the next page we find that 
they magnanimously put in an amend- 
ment on line 17 which says: 

Any person subpensed under this section 
shall have the right to make a record of his 
testimony and to be represented by counsel. 


Why is‘it necessary to place language 
like that in any bill passed by this Con- 
gress? It seems to me that any man or 
woman in the United States has the right 
to make a record of his testimony before 
any agency, be it a court or otherwise, 
and to be represented by counsel. Is 
not this bill big-hearted. 

Turning to section 706, you will find 
this language: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to vio- 
late the terms of any regulation or order 
issued under the provisions of this title. 


On page 14, section 706 (c) you will 
find the penalty for the violation of any 
provision of section 706 from which I 
have just quoted, and you will find that 
any home owner in the United States 
who refuses to allow the entry into his 
home of one of these snoopers can be 
fined $5,000 and placed in jail for 2 years. 
Refuse to let them inspect your home 
and you become a felon. 

What kind of a bill is this, I ask you? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, if he has an 
answer to that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why should the ex- 
pediter want any information about a 
transaction over which he has no con- 
trol whatsoever? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then why do you 
want to give him the power so that he 
can do those things? I know the way 
Some of these people have operated in 
the past under the OPA and elsewhere, 
and I want to tell you that I do not want 
them snooping around my home just be- 
cause they may have a right to do it 
under this bill, if it passes. 

Mr. PATMAN. At the same time, I 
know that the gentleman agrees that we 
have got to have proper law enforce- 
ment if we pass a law, and he would not 
want a law without any way to enforce it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have seen some of 
the reguiations that have been put forth 
under the various agencies of this Gov- 
ernment. It seems to me that this is a 
gestapo set-up. They will have more 
power than any agency presently has. I 
want to tell you that they are not going 
to come into my house and snoop, 
whether I want to sell it or not. It is 
none of their d—— business. 

The Bill of Rights says in big type 
that “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, Supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the person or things to 
be seized.” In this country a man’s 
home is to be secure from any Govern- 
ment snooping unless there shall be a 
warrant issued based upon probable 
cause. That language was not put in the 
Bill of Rights just for show, but because 
our forefathers had experienced some of 
the very actions that this bill now pro- 
poses to make possible. Any man has 
a right to protect his home from entry 
by anyone unless a proper warrant be 
sworn out authorizing the entry by an 
agent of the law. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been interested 
in this housing situation. A group of 
Democratic Members of Congress de- 
cided to go to Michigan, voluntarily, at 
our own expense, hold hearings, and 
make an investigation as to what the sit- 
uation was, and give all the help we could 
in this housing situation. 

We found in the metropolitan area of 
Detroit alone that they were short at 
least 75,000 homes. I went up into my 
district in the northern section of Michi- 
gan and I found in every county of my 
district a shortage of homes. Every 
county made a survey. I called their 
representatives together and we had a 
report on it. I went into the county of 
Dickinson, and especially the city of 
Iron Mountain. I found a rather un- 
usual situation existed. There was a 
shortage of homes. The public-spirited 
citizens of that community, after they 
had read the Wyatt report, in accord- 
ance with that report worked out a plan. 
This is a city of about 12,000 people. 
These public-spirited citizens gathered 
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together $100,000, not less than $1,009 
apiece and not over $5,000, to form a 
corporation. They gathered options on 
several hundred lots throughout the city. 
They said the options were not to exceed 
$200, when lots in that city outside of 
those options had risen from $100 to 
$1,000 apiece. Rents in that area have 
net only doubled but trebled in the last 
couple of months. Lots have skyrock- 
eted. The purpose of this public-spirit- 
ed organization is to build homes in 
accordance with the Wyatt proposal, 
with veteran and nonveteran hardship 
cases to be preferred. That is the spirit 
that should exist in every community in 
the United States. 

Mr. HENRY. _dr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. As I understood the gen- 
tleman, he said that rents in that com- 
munity had doubled and trebled. 

Mr. HOOK. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman tell 
me if there was a break-down in rent 
control in that community? 

Mr. HOOK. There was no rent con- 
trol in that area. 

Mr. HENRY. Why? 

Mr. HOOK. The reason is that we did 
not produce war goods up there except 
for iron ore and copper that went into 
the war program, together with food and 
a few other odd commodities. There 
was no rent control. That is a good il- 
lustration of why we should have rent 
control, I have asked that rent contro) 
be established in that area. That is the 
reason we need such a bill as this, with 
public-spirited citizens of the kind that 
have combined in that city getting to- 
gether to see that veterans get homes at 
a reasonable cost within a reasonable 
time, and that mnonveteran hardship 
cases be taken care of, so that people can 
have homes to live in. This corporation 
that will be formed can conform to every 
phase of this bil. They can make their 
reports because they are not out to gouge 
the public, they are not out to gouge the 
people. They are organizing for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the people low-cost 
housing at a reasonable cost. When you 
have done that you will have served this 
Nation. I hope that the path that hes 
been blazed by this pioneering group in 
that city will be followed by groups in 
other cities throughout the United States, 
and that they will form such organiza- 
tions and cooperate with the Housing 
Expediter to bring homes to veterans and 
to nonveteran hardship cases. The Iron 
Mountain plan is one of the first of its 
kind. ; 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, ! 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sage of Monticello 
once said that if we must ask Washington 
when to sow and when to reap, we would 
soon want bread. It seems to me if 
Thomas Jefferson were alive and here 
today on the floor of the House, he might 
well paraphrase the statement he made 
in the long ago and say, “If we must ask 
Washington when to build and when not 
to build, we would soon want houses.” 
Those who propose any kind of a bil! for 
the control of material and the building 
of houses for veterans go upon the the- 
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ory that the competitive spirit of Amer- 
ica is dead, the law of supply and demand 
is dead, and that the free-enterprise 
system no longer exists in the United 
Siates; and in its place there must be 
substituted a planned economy and regi- 
mentation. This country grew great and 
strong under a free economy and not a 
regimented planned economy. 

Several Members took the floor yes- 
terday, one gentleman in particular, and 
expressed apprehension that if there 
were any buildings under construction 
when this bill became law, the building 
materials needed to complete such 
building could very well be diverted or 
allocated to other places or to other 
buildings by the Director. There is great 
force in that contention. Under section 
705 (a) it is provided that— 

Sec. 705. ‘a) Whenever in the judgment of 
the Director there is a shortage in the supply 
of any material or of any facilities suitable 
for the construction of housing accommoda- 
tions he may by regulation or order allocate 
or establish priorities for the delivery of, 
such material or facilities in such manner, 
upon such conditions, and to such extent as 
he deems necessary. 


I received a letter this morning from 
the president of Michigan State College 
at Lansing, Mich., also expressing ap- 
prehension that if this bill becomes law 
the building program which the State of 
Michigan is now engaged in in an effort 
to supply housing for veterans who de- 
sire to take advantage of the GI bill and 
further their education might be cur- 
tailed. I want to give to the House the 
program that is now in operation for the 
building of housing facilities for vet- 
erans. This is what Dr. John A. Hannah, 
the president of that great college, which 
expects an enrollment exceeding 10,000 
people this coming fall, says regarding 
this subject. He says: 

To meet the situation, Michigan State Col- 
lege is now building 5 large dormitories, 6 
apartment buildings for married veterans, 


and 52 Quonset houses are being installed, 
all without Federal aid. 


He also says that they have under con- 
struction a large classroom building, a 
home management laboratory, and in- 
tend within a short time to construct a 
science building, a physics building, and 
others deemed essential if veterans are 
to have opportunity for the kind of edu- 
cation they expect. 

That letter was written on February 
26 to Mr. Wyatt, who is supposed to ad- 
minister this law, if adopted. He, too, is 
apprehensive whether or not the mate- 
rials for the construction of these build- 
ings might be shut off and allocated to 
other parts of the country and the build- 
ing of facilities for veterans stopped im- 
mediately. That is a serious question. 
I trust that the membership of the House 
Will give it consideration when they vote 
on this bill. 

What would I propose in its place? 
I still have faith in the American system 
of doing business. I believe that if con- 
trols were lifted from building materials 
we would again move forward under the 
law of supply and demand, and the peo- 
ple of this country who have made such 
‘Sreat progress under that system would 
again give proof to the world that they 
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can build houses and other facilities for 
our returning veterans without having 
the control of their business originate 
from Washington. For that reason, I am 
in grave doubt about this bill. It might 
do more harm than good by preventing 
the building of houses for the men who 
wore the uniform of our country. The 
day before yesterday I took this floor 
and pointed out that a $6,000 ceiling on 
veterans’ houses has already been tried 
in Pontiac, Mich., and has proved un- 
workable. They did build two houses, 
and found that they cost $6,400 without 
the lot and basement. How are we going 
to provide houses for our veterans when 
it has already been shown they cannot 
be built under this bill, at least a house 
decent enough for veterans to live in? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demand by Mr. Patman) there 
were—ayes 67, noes 51. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk. will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, after the period, insert 


“The Director may administer oaths «and 
affirmations.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 5, line 4, 
insert “(b).” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 10, insert: 

“(c) Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 


as are paid witnesses in the district courts 
of the United States. 

*(d) The Director shall not publish or dis- 
close any information obtained under this 
title that he deems confidential or with refer- 
ence to which a request for confidential 
treatment is made by the person furnishing 
such information. 


“(e) Any person subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall have therright to make a record 


of his testimony and to be represented by 
counsel.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr.: HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
these days when sentiment is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of doing something for 
the veterans, not a few groups and some 
individuals want to crawl onto that 
bandwagon. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PaTMAN] several times has told us 
we ought to do something for the vet- 
erans. I think we should, but we should 
not hold out some false hope to them, 
as does this bill. 

Back in 1935 or 1936, along there 
somewhere, there was before this House 
the question of whether a bonus should 
be paid to the veterans of the First 


was 


‘ 


World War. Some who were here then 
remember how that question was held 
up and not decided for a period of a year 
or More because the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaTMANn], a great friend .of 
the veterans, so he told us then, did not 
want them to be paid the bonus the 
Vinson way; he wanted them paid the 
Patman way, by the printing of money, 
or something like that. So the veterans 
waited for their bonus. 

Hence, just because the gentleman so 
states, I do not take a great deal of stock 
in the idea that this is a bill to aid the 
veterans. It is a fine thing to get on 
that veteran bandwagon if you are look- 
ing for votes, if you are making speeches 
back home, but it has been stated time 
after time during the debate that this 
bill, with all the money that the United 
States might be able to borrow—note 
I did not say all the money in the United 
States Treasury, I said all the money 
the United States might be able to bor- 
row—will not build a single house. 

Now, there is something else to it. 
Who wants to be told what kind of a 
house he is to live in, even if he is a vet- 
eran? Who wants to be told whether 
there will be a kitchen on the front side 
next to the road, or a living room? Who 
wants to be told whether he is to have a 
basement or an attic or a second story on 
his house? 

Some of us who have watched bureau- 
crats in the OPA and who are familiar 
with what they do know very well that 
if a Government agency or bureau has 
anything to do about the building of 
these houses the veterans and everyone 
else—and there are some others who want 
to have a roof over their heads—are go- 
ing to have trouble with their wives. And 
the agency will have trouble of its own 
with the wives. The wife wants this 
thing there, something else over here, 
and then comes some fellow from Wash- 
ington who says: “Put it over there.” If 
there is anything a bride looks forward 
to doing it is the building of her own 
home on her own plan in her own way. 

When the farmer builds a pen for the 
pigs, when he builds a coop for the chick- 
ens, when he puts the stanchions in the 
barn for the cows he does not ask the 
animals what they want, he just puts 
them where he wants them, in the places 
he builds for them. Now, the proposition 
of the. gentleman from Texas is to tell 
the veterans and all the other people who 
want to get in out of the wet, get under a 
roof, what kind of a roof it shall be, what 
kind of second story, if there is going to 
be one, what kind of first story, and 
where the living room is to be, and where 
they are to put the bathroom. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And the bed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and the bed. 
And so on all the way down the line. 
That is what they will do. They propose 
to treat the veterans as we treat animals 
on the farm. The veterans and those 
needing homes deserve better treatment 
than that. 

Where is that gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Burrett] who had that clip- 
ping from the Recorp which he showed 
to me just a minute ago—the remarks 
put in by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? , 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you the one who 
showed it to me? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What was it the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] said 
about the veterans—about being so 
solicitous about the veterans? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan may proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The head of this 
speech made by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman]—and it is found in 
the printed Recorp at page Al012 of 
the Appendix—trefers to the revelation of 
a million-dollar slush fund. But permit 
me, aS a member of the committee, to 
say that I have not seen any evidence of 
a slush fund; it has not been revealed 
to me. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Slush fund? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. A million-dollar 
slush fund. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It may be part of 
that $500,000,000 that is going to go to 
the contractors who are to build the 
homes, I do not know. I never heard 
of it before. Go ahead. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
from Texas, in discussing this proposi- 
tion, said: 

For a month Washington representatives 
of the real-estate interests have been but- 
tonholing Congressmen, urging them to vote 
against houses for veterans. 


Nobody has asked me to vote against 
housing for veterans. 

Then he also says: 

Why should these lobbyists stoop to such 
practices? I believe there is a quite obvious 
answer to that. Should this legislation pass, 
they. will be denied the greatest sucker 
market in history. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The what? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Sucker market. 

The veterans of my district are not 
suckers. I deny the charge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course they are 
not. Oh, it well may be that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] did not 
intend to refer to them as being suckers. 
We will assume that he did not; I like to 
be charitable. The gentleman from 
Texas did not intend to refer to the 
veterans as suckers. That would cost 
him votes to say that. He does not do 
that. He just got steamed up. He was 
just being oratorical. 

That is another illustration of the 
careless way in which the gentleman 
from Texas uses words. It is just an 
illustration, just another proof of the 
fact that we should not as Members of 
the House place too much weight on 
what he says, because he does not always 
mean what he says. It is just like that 
chain-store legislation when he went 
up and down and around and across the 
country speaking for it or against it, I 
have forgotten which, but it was a fine 
thing, whichever way it was, for the 
gentleman from Texas. It continued for 
a long, long time. He followed his best 
judgment. I do not criticize him, per- 
haps I envy him, J do not know. But in 
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any event you cannot build houses for 
veterans if you do not have materials. 
The materials are not available in my 
district, nor in the Fifth District repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. [Mr. Jonxkman]. The 
OPA has got down to cement blocks there. 
Everybody knows that a house has to 
start down at the bottom, you have to 
have something under it, but the OPA 
has got their hands on the underpinning, 
now. In Holland in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict the OPA is ordering the sale of 
blocks at a price which may put them 
off the market. And then there are the 
rafters and the roof. That is ail right, 
but there has to be some materials in 
between the foundation and the shingles. 

Now, I wonder why he does not do 
something about fixing it so materials 
can be produced and sold. If you want 
te do something basic to help the veteran, 
why do you not fix it so these veterans 
who have returned can go to work and 
get a job without paying the political 
ally, the. UAW-CIO and the CIO, the 
administration’s political ally, so that 
those boys who are coming back who are 
here can get work without having to join 
up? Why do you not do something 
about that, why do you not fix it so they 
can find work building their own houses 
over the country? Why do you not get 
the yoke off the necks of the would-be 
purchasers of milk in the city of De- 
troit—open up factories so they can pro- 
duce—so all can buy—instead of always 
calling for deficit spending, always want- 
ing more purchasing power. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
woman from Mlinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. ‘The gen- 
tleman talked about bathrooms. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What do you want a 
bathroom for? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If you do 
not take OPA off of the plumbing indus- 
try you will not have any bathrooms in 
houses. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You do not abso- 
lutely need a bathroom. You can get 
along without a bathroom. But if some- 
body wants a bathroom my point is it is 
none of anyone else’s business. Mr. 
Ickes, I understand, had one down in the 
Interior Building all fixed up, a bathroom 
in colored marble. If a man wants to 
have a bathroom or a tin tub or take a 
bath in the watering trough, I think he 
is entitled to do so. 

The administration has not been slow 
to get on the veterans’ bandwagon. This 
week’s effort is with a proposal to build 
homes for veterans. Everyone knows 
there is a shortage of housing facilities. 
Veterans and others—and do not forget 
the others—find difficulty in finding 
places to live. This is due in part toa 
shortage of construction during the war; 
in part to the tendency in many rural 
regions to congregate in the cities in or- 
der to hold more lucrative jobs. Factory 
workers, drawing from 75 cents to a dol- 
lar and more per hour, were the envy of 
many a farmer and farm boy. That 
looked like big money. It was—very 
good money—until the cost of living sky- 
rocketed. 


I yield to the gentle-— 
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In any event the Nation as a whole 
needs more homes. So this latest plan 
of the bureaucrats and the spenders to 
create another Federal agency; pay 
contractors building houses, in addition 
to the prices paid by veterans, $600,000. 
000 in subsidies out of borrowed Federal 
funds; spend some more money under 
rules, orders, and directives promulgated 
by a Federal dictator. 

As was pointed out on the floor, pass. 
ing a law and appropriating money wil! 
not build homes. Building homes re- 
quires lumber and other materials, aji 
of which are scarce. The scarcity is due 
in part to the enormous use of such ma- 
terials during the war and to OPA regu- 
lations. 

For example: Flooring is off the mar- 
ket, one reason being that the price of 
the lumber which goes into flooring is in 
some instances higher than the finished 
product. So who is going to manufacture 
flooring when he can sell his lumber in 
the rough for more money? Other ma- 
terials, soil pipe, metal fixtures, cement 
blocks for foundations—are, in some in- 
stances, required to be manufactured for 
less than the cost of production. 

Until OPA and other Government 
agencies get their fingers out of the pie, 
their spoons out of the broth, we will be 
in a mess and there will be a shortage 
which will prevent the supplying of the 
need, the building of homes, the repair- 
ing of old ones. 

UP OR DOWN 


From the administration we have 
heard overmuch about holding the price 
line. Time and again Bowles has told 
us that the cost of living would be kept 
down, the price line held. “Hold that 
line” was an early slogan of Truman. 
Time and again Bowles has told us that 
the line has been held; that it will be 
held; that prices have not gone up; that 
they are not going up; but the housewife 
knows better. 

The fabricators of steel are faced with 
the ultimatum of the union, backed by 
the Government, that a wage increase of 
not less than 19 percent must be granted. 
Faced by the fact that the adminisira- 
tion has granted the manufacturers of 
steel an increase in the price of steel, the 
fabricator must buy steel at an increase 
in price of as much as $9 per ton, They 
cannot meet the increased wage and ma- 
terial cost, sell at the old figure, and con- 
tinue in business. Would-be home build- 
ers will find it difficult to purchase hinges, 
locks, faucets, pipe, which are part of 
bathroom, kitchen, and other equipment. 

The administration tells first this in- 
dustry, then that—if its employees hap- 
pen to be members of the administra- 
tion’s ally, the ClO—that wage increases 
must be granted, that it must immediate- 
ly resume production; then later on, if 
the industry can prove it cannot con- 
tinue to pay the increased wage, the 
added cost of material, and stay in busi- 
ness, OPA may, if it is convinced of that 
fact, grant an increase in the price of 
the company’s product. Unfortunately, 
producers and businessmen, knowing, no 
matter what OPA says, that they cannot 
do business without a profit, not only will 
not, but they cannot, go along with that 
policy. So along comes another boitle- 
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neck either in this or that needed mer- 
chandise. 

Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve System, says the Government’s 
wage policy will hike the cost of living 
10 percent. Others equally competent 
say it will go up 20 to 30 percent. Bowles, 
former OPA chief, now stabilizer auto- 
crat, and Snyder, of Reconversion, reply: 
“No such thing.” And a bewildered peo- 
ple, a confused Congress begin to scratch 
their heads and to wonder if it. would 
not be well to just throw away the fig- 
ures of the so-called economists, the 
theories of the planners, and all of us, 
using a little common sense and the les- 
sons of experience, go back to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending amend- 
ment may be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
offer an amendment to strike out the 
language beginning in line 20, page 4, 
and the remainder of the section down to 
subsection (b). If the amendment 
should be well thought of by the mem- 
bership of the committee, the amend- 
ment now offered by the committee and 
pending would be surplusage and un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, this section reads: 

The director may require any such per- 
son to permit the inspection and copying of 
records and other documents and inspection 
of housing conditions. The director may 
administer oaths and affirmations. For the 
purpose of obtaining any information under 
this section, the director may by subpena 
require any such person to appear and testify 
or to appear and produce documents, or both, 
at any designated place. In case of refusal 
to obey a subpena served upon any person 
under this section, the court for any district 
in which such person is found or resides or 
transacts business, upon application by the 
director, shall have jurisdiction to compel 
compliance with such subpena. 


Mr. Chairman, the language “any per- 
son who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, or 
offers to sell, rent, or buy, any housing 
accommodations” is exceedingly broad. 
That can be worked out later in confer- 
ence, however. Because a man offers to 
sell or to rent a house it is going a long 
way to require him to make a report to 
the housing expediter or somebody else. 

But be that as it may, if one violates 
the substantial provisions of this law, 
which are intended to provide homes at 
reasonable cost to veterans, there is in 
the law a jurisdiction conferred upon 
the district court of that district where 
the violator lives or where he transacts 
business in connection with which he is 
charged with a violation of the law. 

In addition to that we have voted in 
the amendment which provides that the 
expediter or the director may require 
that information be furnished under 
oath or affirmation, and to make and 
Keep records and to make reports in re- 
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spect to all such dealings had. Then it 
is stated: 

The director may require any such person 
to permit the inspection and copying of 
records and other documents and the in- 
spection of housing accommodations, 


.We have prcvided all that. Tell me 
why in the world it is necessary then to 
add to all of this machinery for subpena 
when no action is pending. There is the 
requirement that he shall keep records, 
that those records shall be open to in- 
spéction. He may be required to submit 
them under oath, and, in addition to 
that, it is to be provided that he may be 
subpenaed anywhere in the United 
States to come and tell something about 
something not at issue. I think that that 
ought to be stricken out, and that para- 
graphs (c), (d), (e) would not be nec- 
essary at all. I am not in a position to 
vote for these amendments. It can do 
nothing but scare the building industry 
and serve no other beneficial object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina has made a contribution 
to the debate in pointing out some more 
absurdities in this legislation. The 
trouble with the country today is that 
Congress is out of touch with the people. 
We are becoming increasingly out of 
touch, the reason being that we do not 
have time to go home and find out what 
the people want. This condition com- 
menced when we did away with the short 
sessions of Congress back some 15 or 16 
years ago. 

If the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary is present I would like to 
suggest to him that his committee bring 
out an amendment to the Constitution 
restoring the short session, as it was 
prior to the time that these “new good- 
ers” took over. We have to get back in 
touch with the people or the people are 
going to send representatives down here 
who are more in touch with what they 
want, and who better know what the con- 
ditions are back home. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Allow me to say that 
in my opinion this added subpena pro- 
vision will have no effect except to 
frighten enterprise in undertaking to 
perform their duties and does not have 
any substantial part in this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not so sure but 
that the main purpose behind all of this 
freak stuff is to frighten enterprise, dry- 


‘ing the country up at its source so that 


the “long-haired” boys can take over. 

Mr. FOLGER. I would not say that 
was the purpose. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Whether it is the 
purpose or not, the effect would be the 
same. Congress, as the custodian of the 
Government, must reestablish its con- 
tacts with the people, else bureaucracy 
will completely take over. The only way 
this can be done is by giving the chosen 
representatives of the people enough 
time at home each year to learn their 
wishes. In no other way can we hope 
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to maintain representative republican 
government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us who have 
been here during all of this debate, for 
the past 2 days, feel a little disappointed 
with the remarks that have been made 
by some of the Members who have spoken 
on this bill. The general attitude of 
many Members is far from encouraging. 
The personal and insidious statements 
of some Members reflect unfavorably 
upon them as legislators. It seems too 
bad that when we are faced with a great 
national question like this, when we are 
confronted with a situation as the boys 
who have returned from the service are 
confronted with, they and their families, 
that this House of Representatives can- 
not more seriously get down to the busi- 
ness of working out a program to help 
solve this crisis. 

Iam certain, Mr. Chairman, that these 
young men and their families who are 
hopefully looking to the Capitol today to 
see what kind of plan we will adopt to 
enable them to get their families to- 
gether in a little home are not going to 
be very much pleased with the dema- 
goguery, the jeering, and the sneering 
remarks that have been heard so fre- 
quently here today. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, it is most 
unfortunate and reprehensible that in 
this Congress, and at this time, when 
we need patriotic men who are willing 
to enter public service to do some of the 
many jobs this Nation has before it, that 
inevitably, when they answer the call 
for public service, they have to be held 
up to ridicule and scorn as they have 
been here today. 

I do not know Mr. Wyatt but I ad- 
mire him, and I think he has‘a fine spirit 
and a real sense of patriotism for leaving 
a better-paid position to come here and 
spend 18 hours of his time every day in 
trying to help with this problem. He 
deserves something better from the 
Members of this House than the sneers 
and belittlement he has received here. 
He has been accused of wanting to build 
up @ political machine, his motives have 
been impugned and he has been attacked 
personally. Why? Just because he was 
persuaded to tackle a difficult public job. 

Also one way to attack something when 
you cannot attack it in a frontal way, is 
to try to make fun of, disparage, or speak 
lightly of the sponsors of the measure. 
I do not know of anyone in the Con- 
gress who has worked more diligently 
in trying to find some effective and work- 
able approach to this problem than the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]}; 
yet how is he rewarded? He is rewarded 
by having little, sneering remarks made 
of him. He is made the victim of per- 
sonal attacks. He must submit to re- 
marks about legislation he has spon- 
sored cr had some connection with in the 
years past, which has nothing to do with 
this measure. He could if he wished an- 
swer and demolish these jobs. But their 
purpose is to divert the course of the 
debate to irrelevant matters and it 
speaks well for the character and big- 
ness of the gentleman from Texas that 
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he refuses to be led into this trap. 'The 
boys who are anxiously looking for homes 
are not going to appreciate this kind of 
approach to this important problem. 

Mr. Chairman, a whole lot has been 
said ebout taking off all the controls and 
letting the good old law of supply and 
demand do the work. I do not think 
there is anybody in this Congress who 
does not believe firmly in the doctrine of 
free enterprise, the law of supply and 
demand. But let us consider a minute 
that we are not dealing with an average 
kind of situation. A great strength of 
this Nation is that in an emergency it 
can and the people have the vision to 
concentrate power in order to get that 
job done. Would anybody argue that the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand would have built the great war 
factories and the great housing projects 
we had to have in order to house the 
workers? Could we have won the war 
without emergency measures to throw 
the full weight of our resources into the 
struggle? Today even the bitterest critic 
of this bill would not say that. Yet by 
sending these boys abroad, by the dis- 
location of war workers, we now have the 
aftermath. This gives us as great an 
emergency, in some lines of our economy, 
as we had in the beginning; housing is 
one of them. 

When veterans are trying to get settled 
down in homes, when we are trsing to 
work out a readjustment of the situation 
which this emergency brought on, shall 
we answer by saying, “Let the law of 
supply and demand operate and it will 
do the job”? 

The main thing this bill is going to do, 
as I see it, is to center responsibility for 
putting over this program. It will enable 
us to see that the scarce materials which 
are available for building go to the place 
they are needed now, first and foremost, 
in building homes. This bill says that 
other things can wait. Certainly it will 
be to the credit of this great democracy 
that we can do that for the men who 
have fought our war for us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee be permitted to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

I was recently down home and attend- 
ed a meeting with a large group from 
veterans organizations. Those men who 
are looking for housing are not thinking 
particularly about whether the law of 
supply and demand is going to work. 
They feel that this is an emergency. 
They want and demand some houses to 
live in. I think they have a right to 
have a sincere hearing given the prob- 
lem by their Representatives in Con- 
gress. I think the sponsors of this meas- 
ure, which is aimed at doing that for 
them, should not need to be subjected to 
unkind side remarks and belittling state- 
ments such as they have been subjected 
to on the floor here this afternoon. 
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I do not see anything substantially 
wrong with this bill. It may have some 
defects that need to be ironed out. The 
fundamental purpose of this bill is to 
channel materials into the place where 
they are most greatly needed. It seeks 
to keep the price of new houses within 
the range of the GI’s pocketbook. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wonder if the 
gentleman will explain to the House why 
it has been that for the past 10 months, 
since VE-day in Europe, with the present 
administration having the power and 
the authority to channel these materials 
into the construction of homes for vet- 
erans, and having the power and the 
authority to change the price ceilings 
and the other regulations which have 
interfered with the production and the 
construction of homes, you have not yet 
done so, but now come in and ask for 
greater authority and something else to 
cover up your mistakes of the past. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
gentleman that some time back the Ad- 
ministration thought that by takig off 
the controls in L 41 supply and demand 
would do the job and would result in the 
building of all the houses that were 
needed. What did we find? We found 
that everything else but houses for vet- 
erans were built. Many people argued 
then as they do now: Remove all con- 
trols, and the problem will solve itself. 
We saw what happended when L 41 was 
removed; I personally think that if 
those controls had been kept on so that 
materials could have been channeled to 
homes for veterans, we would have a 
much better situation today. Our ex- 
perience with L 41 should teach us that 
we have to reestablish some system of 
getting controls back on these supplies 
so we can build more homes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Were you right 
or wrong then? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman’s 
remark indicates, and it is very regret- 
table, that there is entirely too much of 
a desire to make political capital of this 
housing bill. We have made mistakes. 
They have made many mistakes at the 
OPA. I have criticized them many 
times, but I am not willing to say, as the 
gentleman says, that their efforts have 
not been sincere and that on the whole 
they have not been in the public interest. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. When the gen- 
tleman refers to making political capital 
he is referring to our side, I assume. Is 
not the gentleman a member of a special 
political committee to defend the admin- 
istration activities? And is he now 
speaking as a member of that committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say to the 
gentleman that I have not actually 
joined yet, but I have told the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that I 
desire to join. We want to keep the rec- 
ord straight, and I think that a worthy 
purpose. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Are you acting 
now as a member of that committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
one of those to whom I have referred, 
who whenever they try to make a con- 
structive argument or try to be construc- 
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tive are unable to resist the temptation of 
trying to drag politics into the argument. 
What we ought to be sincerely concerned 
about is getting a constructive plan for 
houses adopted. If we are sensible, we 
will lay aside politics and stop taking 
potshots at one another and get down to 
work on this program. Let us improve 
this bill and amend it if it needs amend- 
ing. But let us get something done. 
Those looking for homes are not going 
to be very well pleased, and justly so, if 
we do not do so. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure the gentleman 
that I will speak without rancor. This 
bill was originally referred to as a hous- 
ing bill, but in recent days in the debate 
we hear it now referred to as a veterans’ 
bill. I repeat the question asked earlier 
in this debate If it is a veterans’ bill, 
why was it not referred to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
so that it could be discussed and inte- 
grated with other veterans’ legislation 
that has been passed or is now pending? 
I assume that it is not veterans’ legisla- 
tion, and that is the reason it was not 
referred to that committee. Let us see 
what this bill does say about veterans, 
to ascertain whether references to vet- 
erans do more than give this bill a senti- 
mental appeal, It mentions, on the bot- 
tom of the first page, “that large num- 
bers of veterans of the armed forces are 
returning to civilian life in need of 
housing accommodations which are not 
available.” 

That is a fact. There are a lot of 
people without homes, including veter- 
ans. This is a national problem and not 
merely one relating to veterans. When 
it is solved on a national scale, it will be 
automatically solved for our veterans 
and the solution is production of building 
materials. 

What else does the bill say about vet- 
erans? Down close to the bottom of 
page 2, it sets out the pious platitude, “to 
permit returning veterans to acquire 
housing at fair prices.” To permit—I 
repeat—no requirement, mere permis- 
sion. Then again, on page 12, we find 
that it is hoped that the Director will 
make certain regulations which will do 
what? “Provide regulations for satisfy- 
ing the housing requirements of the vet- 
erans of World War II and their immedi- 
ate families.” 

That is another hope and prayer. 

Nowhere is there any definite direct 

priority or preference given veterans. 
- If this is a veterans’ bill, let us see 
what a veteran himself says, a construc- 
tion man who has served 22 months over- 
seas in the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 
Incidentally I might suggest if you want 
houses constructed that you get the con- 
struction men, many of whom were with 
the Navy Seabees—construction bat- 
talion—give them materials and you will 
get some houses built. But houses are 
not built by legislation such as this. 

What does this returning veteran, 
Ralph O. Taylor, Overland Park, Kans., 
say? He says—he is speaking for him- 
self and his wife and family: 

We have 46 acres lying empty and idle, 
which if given the go signal, will be built 
upon immediately. . 
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We, the builders, can and will build the 
necessary homes if we can obtain the neces- 
sary materials and not be restricted with 
regulations. 


Does this measure give them mate- 
rials? No; it gives them red tape—more 
pushing around. This measure says that 
if a veteran proposes to buy a house he 
will have to make a report. If he pro- 
poses to sell it, he must make a report. If 
he proposes to rent a house from me, he 
will have to make a report. If I propose 
to rent a house from him I will have to 
make a report. 

This veteran 
le*ter: 

I want a home that my family can live in 
for years to come, not a temporary, some- 
thing-to-get-by-on home located in some 
out-of-the-way, undesirable location, which, 
no doubt, would be the case if homes costing 
$6,000 are built. 

Do not force me and my wife to invest our 
hard-earned service pay, which we have dili- 
gently saved for years, in a home we do not 
want. 

We want to build the home of which I 
long dreamed while I was gone, and we get 
very discouraged when we think that after 
we have fought the war for the things we 
want and have in this country, we cannot 
have the home we've dreamed of, saved, and 
fought for. 


Mr. Chairman, these are the views of a 
veteran, He deserves to have his dreams 
come true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ScCRIVNER] 
has expired. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for £ minutes. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal of the discussion today has 
been resolved around the necessity of 
having homes for veterans. 

I want to pay my respect to the man 

whom I think has done more for the 
American veterans over the last 25 or 
30 years than any other man I know of; 
that is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. When we speak of doing some- 
thing for the veterans, the gentleman 
from Texas does not use his position and 
arguments for demagoguery or to raise 
false issues, or to fool the veterans of this 
or any other war. 
Years ago his voice was a lone voice 
in the wilderness, when he was advocat- 
ing adjusted compensation pay for vet- 
erans of World War I. He is a veteran 
in his own right. He has the interest of 
the veterans at heart. It did not take 
any special dispensation to make him 
a member of the American Legion as it 
has other great advocates of veterans. 

He sponsored another bill recently, 
the full employment bill, and many 
others that have been made law and 
have benefited the people generally. He 
is an Objective thinker. If he makes a 
move it will be in an objective, aggres- 
Sive, and progressive direction. He will 
never go down in history as an obstruc- 
tionist. He is here again today, not only 
in the interest of the veterans but in the 
interest of the American people, to find 
Ways and means to build homes for vet- 
erans and others. 

It seems to me we should lay aside 
much that appears to be politics today, 


says further in his 
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and if the bill we are now considering is 
inadequate or goes too far, let us amend 
it and present it to the House that we 
may vote on it intelligently. 

It is easy to come down here in the 
well of the House and criticize. It is 
easy for a minority member after a com- 
mittee has worked for months and 
months on a bill to step down here in 
the well of the House, read the title of 
the bill and then tell the committee it is 
not any good. It seems to me it is a re- 
flection upon the work of a great com- 
mittee for Members to come here on 
short notice and say this legislation 
should not be passed. I think it should 
be passed. There is a shortage of houses 
at every crossroads and in every commu- 
nity in the land, and something must be 
done, some objective step must be taken, 
in order to remedy this shortage of 
houses. We have an opportunity here 
today to take a step in that direction and 
I trust the membership will support the 
committee in passing this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this afternoon, 
the majority leader, for whom I have 
a deep affection, indicated that there was 
a great invisible lobby that was seeking 
to roll back the veteran and every in- 
terest that we might have in him. I 
think that was a most regrettable state- 
ment. I certainly would not have made 
it. There is a note of confession in it 
sometimes, and I mean that in the most 
charitable and compassionate sense. If 
the Members of this House have been 
pressured by any lobby, it is really the 
lobby of Federal agencies who leave no 
stone unturned to obtain the broad dele- 
gated powers like those contained in 
this measure, under which they can, by 
rule and regulation, regiment the citi- 
zens of this country. 

Is there anybody here who does not 
believe way down deep that every Mem- 
ber of this House is interested in the 
veteran? Here sits the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] who left the floor 
a moment ago. If I remember rightly, 
he was State commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion in his State, and I believe 
also that he received the Purple Heart 
and was awarded the Silver Star. Has 
the kinship of the uniform so far de- 
parted from the heart of the gentleman 
from Kansas that he is not interested in 
the veteran? One becomes the com- 
mander of a veterans’ organization for 
an entire State only by long, diligent, 
and faithful service to the cause of 
veterans. 

Sitting back here somewhere is the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. FEen- 
Ton. If you look at his lapel, you will see 
that he wears the Silver Star from the 
last war. Do you think he is wanting 
in charity, wanting in a sense of justice, 
willing and able to do anything that he 
can and honestly and effectively do for 
the veteran? 

Sitting over here is the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Exttis]. He was a 
commander of the American Legion in 
his State and served honorably and with 
distinction. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 
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Mr. GRANGER. May I say the gen- 
tleman also has a very distinguished 
service record? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate that 
gracious compliment from my friend. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. 

Mr. RANKIN. That ought to be taken 
down. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. I have served 7 years 
in the armed forces of this country. They 
are not all over on that side. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. My 
friend simply anticipated me for a mo- 
ment, for I was coming over to that side. 

Mr. TRAYNOR, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I remember Will 
Kennedy’s story correctly—and Will did 
a great job of publicizing the background 
of Members of the House and Senate, the 
sons and daughters that they had in the 
armed services—there were probably 
3,000 people from Capitol Hill who served 
in the armed services of this country. 
There are over 200 veterans of World 
War I in this body. Have they become 
so wanting in that feeling that holds the 
present to the past, have they become so 
wanting in their devotion, their affilia- 
tions and their affections for the younger 
veterans of World War II that they 
would willingly and consciously under- 
take any act upon the floor of this House 
whether by word or by recorded vote that 
would be inimical to the veterans of 
World War II? 

In 1943 when Will Kennedy of the 
Washington Star completed his survey 
of the military records of men in the 
House and in the Senate he found that 
32 Senators and 165 Members of the 
House had served in four great wars. 
That was the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and since that time the number has been 
substantially increased. 

.More than one-half of the Members 
of the Senate, namely 50 Senators, and 
135 Members of the House had sons or 
daughters or other kinfolks in the armed 
services in World War II. 

There are Members of this House who 
have had many members of their families 
in the service and some have lost precious 
sons on foreign soil. 

If time permitted, I would read the 
whole list into the record but unfor- 
tunately it would be too long at this 
point. Suffice to say that the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of Congress by ties of 
blood have a deep and abiding interest 
in the veterans of World War II and 
it is inconceivable that any person could 
entertain the thought that the great ma- 
jority of this Congress is not deeply 
anxious to find the right solution for 
the proposed housing program so that 
there will actually be houses and not 
castles of disillusionment for those in 
whom we are interested. It becomes 
necessary to refresh the minds of the 
membership that the problem before us 
is not whether or not there should be a 
housing program that will produce 
houses but what kind of a program. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency asked ‘for fair 
consideration for the pending bill. I 
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agree with him and will do my bit to 
see that it is not only fairly but thor- 
oughly considered. 

After all this Congress has had much 
experience with administrative agencies 
and with delegated powers which were 
spelled out by rule, regulation, and di- 
rective in such a fashion that the intent 
of the Congress was so often ignored, dis- 
regarded, or flouted. 

We are all striving in the right direc- 
tion for the right answer to this prob- 
lem; but frankly I do not feel that the 
answer can be found in the bill that is 
now pending. After a while a substitute 
will be offered, carefully considered, care- 
fully worked out but free, I think, from 
many objectionable features that you 
will find in the pending bill. That sub- 
stitute will be offered by the ranking 
member of the committee handling the 
bill today, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. WotcorrT]. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I supplicate you, 
that nobody come down in this well again 
and make it appear on the part of a 
great deliberative body, so many of whose 
Members served not only in World War I, 
but in the Spanish-American War like 
my friend the gentleman from Michigan, 
Roy Woonorvrr, sitting there, and like 
some of our youngsters who wear the dis- 
charge button of World War II, and 
make it appear that we are wanting in 
interest or zeal to find a solution for the 
problem which is fair, durable, and 
effective. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember in the read- 
ing of the Master, when the disciples 
were declaring their great love for Him, 
He said, “If you love me, keep my com- 
mandments.” 

I remember the boy who went to the 
mill. He had three roads to go. He 
could go the main highway, the valley 
road, or the mountain road. He had 
great difficulty in choosing the road, and 
when he got to the mill he wondered 
what the miller would say. He got to the 
mill, the miller looked at him and said, 
“How much corn have you got there?” 
Never a word was asked by the miller as 
to which road he came over. 

Of course, you Members opposed to 
this bill love the veterans as well as we 
do. But you have veterans in your dis- 
trict, and they are asking for houses in 
your district, whether you are a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
or not. That committee started hearings 
on this legislation last December. Every 
Member of Congress, I take it, was in- 
vited to go there and lay his grist before 
the mill. The committee chairman nods 
assent. Thank you. Every Member was 
invited and was not asked on the basis 
of whether a Democrat, Republican, or 
whatnot. 

We knew then, in December, Mr. 
Chairman, that we had veterans coming 
home. All Congressmen knew the prob- 
lems that were mounting already for 
housing. It seems to me to be not the 
most diligent representation to wait till 
we come to consider a bill reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and then to find fault here and find fault 
there when we could have been contrib- 
uting to the veterans needs before, 
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When it comes time to vote for a Con- 
gressman next fall the veterans are not 
going to ask, “Were you on the Banking 
and Currency Committee?” They are 
going to ask, “Were you in the Congress 
of the United States when I asked for 
bread and was given stone.” We have 
a bill here today. How much have you 
contributed to it? How much of it is 
yours? You are wailing and gnashing 
your teeth about this bill, but how much 
of it did you put in? How many times 
cid you appear before the Banking and 
Currency Committee to help out? Or 
did you wait until the bill got on the 
fioor, then find this or that obstacle that 
you thought was so big you could not hop 
over it, then lay all the blame on the 
committee? 

When I hear men on the floor here in 
debate I sometimes wonder if we have 
not all been placed on the wrong com- 
mittees. A committee will be put to work 
on a bill, it will work hard and report a 
bill. Other Members seem to know all 
about that legislation, however, a bit 
tardy about revealing that knowledge, 
though they are not always so hot in 
their own committees. They come out 
revealing their great grasp by opposing 
the reported bill they could have helped 
so much in shaping but neglected en- 
tirely. So I think sometimes that most 
everybody in Congress is on the wrong 
committee. Personally Iam not a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. Mine is the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in my judgment, have done an 
excellent job. Iam here to support them 
and help the veterans. They have 
brought out something. They have ar- 
ranged to get what material we can get, 
what is available under the regulations 
that we have, and for my part I do not 
think OPA controls over these materials 
should be released vet. We have to 
channel them for some time. If we let 
the law of supply and demand entirely 
govern in times like these we will always 
get crossed up. The truth is, it is not 
accurate to refer to the force as the law 
of supply and demand. That term is a 
short cut. It is the law of the relation 
of the supply to the demand. This is 
what we really mean when we refer to 
the law of supply and demand. 

In times like these the demand runs 
away off and leaves the supply. Every 
bright schoolboy knows that. The regu- 
lation that we must have keep it from 
running farther and spiraling into a 
great inflation. We now have such reg- 
wlations and directives, and you cannot 
handle the work without a board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additiona' minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. So we have to come 
forward and do the best we can with 
what is available, and we say that in- 
stead of building entertainment arenas 
and instead of building picture shows, 
and instead of building other things, that 
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which can be done, what can be applied 
shall be applied to giving the veterans 
homes. It is our duty to dothis. It wil) 
not be giving the veteran everything he 
wants. We may not be able to get the 
bathroom as some finicky wife would 
like it; that is not what we are after. 
Half a loaf is better than none. So we 
should get busy. We must get busy. The 
responsibility is yours, and when you get 
back home the veterans are going to ask 
you, “Well, if you could not do all you 
would like to, did you do the best you 
could?” If you are forced to say “No,” 
you are going to be a lost ball. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, about 11 years ago this 
House appointed a special committee to 
investigate the so-called protective bond- 
holders committees which were then op- 
erating throughout the country. At that 
time my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] was a member of 
that committee. He must recollect the 
overwhelming evidence with respect to 
the investment bankers who negotiated 
the sale of over $20,000,000,000 in rea)- 
estate bonds, and who, when the crash 
came, succeeded in having their officials 
or representatives appointed as members 
of the protective bondholders commit- 
tees, whereupon they obtained powers of 
attorney from the bondholders and as- 
sumed complete control of thousands of 
apartment buildings. Then followed the 
appointment of members of these in- 
vestment-banking concerns, or their 
agents, as receivers and trustees, and, 
as such, in control of these buildings, 
other agents or representatives of the 
selfsame investment-banking concerns 
acquired the bonds on the buildings at 
5 cents, 8 cents to 12 cents on the dollar. 
Excessive fees were levied against these 
properties for the services of the trustees 
and receivers and for their attorneys; 
with high management and other 
charges added current income was dis- 
sipated and taxes could not be paid, all 
to the ultimate loss of the distressed 
bondholders. 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION EMASCULATED 


After 2 years of exhaustive investiga- 
tion by the committee on real estate 
bondholders reorganizations and the 
submission of its report to the House rec- 
ommending remedial legislation, the 
Committee on the Judiciary reported a 
bill which proposed to protect and safe- 
guard the interest of the bondholders 
by providing for the appointment of 
Federal receivers to have supervision of 
the bonds on all buildings for which the 
courts had authorized the appointment 
of protective bondholders committees. 
While the bill passed the House it, un- 
fortunately, was emasculated by amend- 
ments in the other body and only a few 
of the protective provisions were in the 
bill when it finally was enacted. These 
provisions to some degree prevented 4 
repetition of certain unethical practices 
of some of the bondholders committees 
and the trustees and receivers, and re- 
sulted in the saving of some buildings to 
the bondholders; but, in the main, most 
of the buildings remained in the clutches 
of the agents of the investment bankers 
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and manipulators, and their friends in 
dummy organizations. 

Not only that these unscrupulous 
croups had acquired the bonds at a few 
cents on the dollar by means of the 
power of attorney which they had ob- 
tained by misrepresentation and which 
power they abused; but they sold many 
of these apartment buildings, hotels, of- 
fice buildings, et cetera, to their hench- 
men, their representatives, and to cliques 
which they organized. The opposition 
today to the pending bill comes from 
the representatives of the owners of the 
properties which I have described that 
were bought for a song, of which the 
bondholders were robbed, and it is they 
who are behind the outrageous lobby and 
propaganda that has been going on to 
remove the ceiling on rentals, because 
the fewer homes built the greater will be 
the profits and incomes derived from 
these illegally acquired buildings. 

POWERFUL LOBBY OPFOSES BILL 


My colleague the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is aware of the situa+ 
tion and what transpired, and must con- 
cede that what I have stated is beyond 
successful contradiction. The selfish 
groups opposing the bill are not inter- 
ested that homes be built for the dis- 
charged veterans and the returning 
servicemen who are unable to find homes 
to live in, or in the hundreds of thousands 
of other Americans who are in like posi- 
tion. 

This lobby, which has been referred to 
by the majority leader, is one of the worst 
I have ever observed in the Capitol and 
he is fully justified in his statement, 

Mr. Chairman, being familiar with the 
existing conditions in 1941 and viewing 
the approaching shortage of homes in 
the District of Columbia, and feeling that 
it would be impossible to provide living 
accommodations for the many thousands 
of needed Government employees and 
that there was then an existing shortage 
of homes and quarters for those employed 
in offices here, I introduced a resolution 
to relieve the situation. It provided for 
the decentralization or removal of bu- 
reaus and divisions of the departments 
and other Government agencies to other 
cities where plenty of homes, apart- 
ments, and office space were available. 
At that time there were some Members, 
as there are today, who ridiculed the pro- 
posal. Despite this I laid the matter be- 
fore the President, and pointed out the 
seriousness of the situation and that it 
was absolutely necessary that something 
be done to remedy it. Wher upon the 
President, by Executive order, directed 
the decentralization and transfer of cer- 
tain divisions and bureaus of depart- 
ments and some agencies to Chicago and 
other cities, 

HOUSING SHORTAGE IS REAL 


During the war all materials and labor 
were allocated to the production of 
urgently needed war supplies and to 
construction of barracks, camps, and so 
forth. While we were able to provide 
housing for war workers, we were unable 
to provide housing for other civilians or 
for the returning servicemen. In this 
connection many of you recall my fight 
in 1942 or 1843 for an additional $800,- 
000,000 appropriation for home con- 
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struction. Had that appropriation been 
made I know the housing situation would 
not be as alarming as it is today. You 
gentlemen all concede that there is a 
great housing shortage. However, some 
of you are opposed to the bill which aims 
to relieve that shortage. For what réa- 
sons, may I ask? I cannot help but feel 
that you are being influenced by this 
unholy alliance between the real-estate 
operators and manipulators and the 
various manufacturing and commercial 
boards who for selfish reasons urge you 
to vote against the bill and thereby deny 
to veterans the same aid in obtaining 
homes as was provided for the war work- 
ers. The various manufacturers and 
suppliers who control the material re- 
quired for home construction do not 
want to be restricted by price ceilings, 
and it is apparent that some Members 
are willing to vote for the bill if all price 
restrictions are removed at the expense 
of the returning veterans and to enable 
the manufacturers and suppliers to ob- 
tain a still greater profit in the sale of 
materials that go into the construction 
of homes. I have stated on the floor and 
have advocated for many months that 
priority should be extended on all build- 
ing materials and that the construction 
of homes should have first call on labor. 
It is not that I am opposed to builders, 
dealers, and real-estate owners making 
a profit; but I am against depriving 
2,000,000 veterans and returning service- 
men and homeless citizens of the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining homes for their fam- 
ilies. The imperative need for the pas- 
sage of this legislation is evidenced by a 
press report which I just read that gives 
an account of conditions in Frederick, 
Md., and surrounding counties where the 
cost of homes has advanced 58 percent 
in the past 6 months. This report indi- 
cates that, if ceilings on materials are 
removed and no limitation placed on the 
construction of new homes, prices would 
go sky-high. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to pay the 
gentleman a compliment on his fore- 
sight. Will the gentleman yield? It is 
a compliment. 

Mr. SABATH. No; I appreciate what 
my colleague has said, but I want to 
bring some information to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I repeat, we all realize 
a shortage of housing exists. That is an 
undisputed fact. My colleague the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEn] has 
cited men who served in both the First 
and Second World Wars who, he states, 
are opposed to some of the provisions of 
this bill; and they, he has suggested, 
would be interested only in the welfare 
of ex-servicemen. My colleague’s corre- 
spondents do not, perhaps, have the gen- 
tleman’s same high ethical standards, I 
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fear they are swayed by self-interest; or 
perhaps they have been misled by the 
tons of propaganda poured out by the 
real-estate and construction lobby. Or 
perhaps the Republican leadership is 
playing its usual game of extracting 
every possible political advantage from 
any given situation. If, by winning 
some Democratic votes, this bill can be 
defeated or weakened so that it cannot 
be effective in solving the urgent hous- 
ing problems, the Republicans will say, 
and rightly, that the Democrats had a 
majority in the House; and if they are 
taxed with their own opposition they will 
intimate that the bill was opposed by 
veterans’ organizations. This bill should 
not be used for political advantage. The 
need and the urgency are too great. I 
am confident that the vast majority of 
veterans favor the enactment of this 
legislation. They want homes, now, at 
prices they can pay. 

NOTWITHSTANDING THE OPPOSITION OF THE 

GENTLEMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] has moved to strike out the 
enacting clause. This would kill the bill. 
If the gentleman’s motion prevails, the 
ex-serviceman would have to abandon all 
hope of obtaining the home which he 
needs and is entitled to. He served his 
country; but his country would show that 
it refuses to serve him. It is difficult for 
me to understand the motives which un- 
derlie the gentleman’s efforts to kill this 
bill. I have in my possession hundreds 
of letters and telegrams from veterans, 
from their organizations, from their 
families, and from just ordinary Amer- 
icans, pleading for and urging the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Do you not 
recognize the need for more homes? Are 
you more interested in selfish builders 
and real-estate operators than in the vet- 
erans and homeless citizens? Please do 
not be led astray by this insidious propa- 
ganda which has been filling your mail 
in the form of telegrams, circulars, bro- 
chures, letters, petitions, and resolutions. 
That is mass production of one of the 
most intelligent, skilled, and heavily 
financed lobbies this National Capitol 
has ever seen. That lobby is not of just 
one industry or one business. It is an 
integrated and interrelated grouping of 
many Nation-wide interests, none of 
them in business for pleasure, skillfully 
organized and thoroughly regimented. 
This mass pressure is set off almost as 
easily as pressing an electric-light switch 
when the time comes to set the combined 
forces in motion. 

INFLATION THREATENS 


Mr. Chairman, if steps are not taken 
immediately to provide for priorities on 
building materials, as contemplated in 
the provisions of this bill, it will not re- 
flect credit upon this House. The in- 
dustry’s own figures show that material 
now is going into the high-priced busi- 
ness and industrial building, not into 
housing. Our new and energetic Hous- 
ing Expediter, Mr. Wilson Wyatt, has 
recommended urgently the authority for 
imposing preferential priority ratings for 
home construction; the building of homes 
cannot begin until those priorities are 
established, for at the present time the 
materials are being used in high-priced 
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and nonresidential building. There are 
those of us who have an interest in our 
discharged veterans and in our return- 
ing servicemen, and we have an interest 
in our country and in the people of our 
country. We feel strongly that the peo- 
ple of this country are entitled to decent 
homes; and we do not believe that they 
can get decent homes under present con- 
ditions without aid from the Congress. 

This bill has received long, careful, 
and thoughtful consideration from the 
great Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. It embodies recommendations of 
the Housing Expediter, who was appoint- 
ed by, and has the full support of, the 
President. If we are honest and sincere 
in saying we want to help get homes for 
the people, and in warding off disastrous 
inflation, then we feel it is our duty to 
pass this bill. If we fail in that duty, 
we are inviting the wild and dangerous 
inflation that followed the First World 
War and ended in world economic col- 
lapse in the late 1920’s under the inept 
Republican administration. We do not 
want that; but when people are out- 
bidding each other for a place to live, 
we are going to have it. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conclude with- 
out saying this: It has been my privi- 
lege to meet Wilson Wyatt, who has been 
appointed by the President to expedite 
and coordinate the efforts to provide 
construction of homes in this acute 
emergency. In all candor, I want to say 
that I have met many capable, honest, 
and sincere men; but I have never met 
a@ man possessing more constructive 
ability anc determination to serve the 
Nation than Mr. Wyatt. I know if you 
would meet him personally you would 
recognize his great ability and his ear- 
nest desire to serve our country. You 
would agree with me that in his able 
hands this program, for which I hope 
you will vote, will be managed economi- 
cally and effectively so that the best in- 
terests of our country will be served, and 
homes will be built for the homeless 
thousands of veterans and citizens who 
are clamoring for a place to live; who 
roam the streets and highways of our 
Nation looking for a home they can call 
their own. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that all 
the provisions in this bill will be favor- 
ably considered, and that early action 
will be had in the Senate to enable Mr. 
Wyatt to initiate his program at the 
earliest possible moment in order to re- 
lieve the state of acute emergency that 
now exists. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in zeply to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Pat- 
RICK] that I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with veterans’ legislation. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who is not a friend of the veterans. No- 
body has a monopoly on that friendship. 
There is a difference of opinion as to how 
to help the veterans. Right now on this 
measure, the opinions divide most dras- 
tically. ‘There is a difference between 
doing something for the veteran and 
doing something to him. 

The advocates of this measure calling 
it a veterans’ bill, remind me of an inci- 
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dent that happened near the town of Net- 
tleton where I used to live. 

A Negro undertook to ford the creek 
one night. The creek was up and his 
horse went down and the Negro was 
drowned. The next morning all the col- 
ored people of the surrounding country 
gathered, together with a large number 
of the whites, to try to recover his body. 
The creek used to go almost dry in the 
summertime, but a few fishermen had 
some old rickety boats which they let the 
Negroes have on this occasion. They 
filled those boats just as full of Negroes 
as they would hold. They accidentally 
ran those boats together and knocked 
the ends out of both of them. To the 
horror of everybody, they went down and 
filled the creek full of drowning, scream- 
ing, plunging Negroes. There was one 
old fellow, old Uncle Alf, sitting in the 
stern of one of those boats. He saw what 
had happened and knew what it meant. 
He jumped just as far down the creek 
as he could. He could not swim worth 
anything, but he would go down, hit the 
bottom, and come up again, plunge a 
little, and blow the water out of his 
nostrils, and then go down again. He 
drifted down the creek while everybody 
was trying to get the others out, and 
eddied in toward the bank and was be- 
ginning to reach for a willow limb that 
hung down over the water’s edge. In an- 
other moment he would have had it in 
his grasp, when an old Negro woman saw 
him, rushed down to the bank of the 
creek and said, “Lord, look at Uncle Alf.” 
She picked up a great big trunk and 
pitched it to him; hit him right on top 
of the head; he went down, and we never 
saw Uncle Alf again. 

That is what I am afraid this measure 
will do to the veterans. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever our sympa- 
thies for the veterans, the fact remains 
that we sent 13,000,009 men into service 
to fight, we said, for their homes and 
their country. When they came back, 
there were millions who could not find 
adequate homes. When we needed them, 
we overcame every obstacle in order to 
get them first-class equipment to fight 
for us. When they needed us, there were 
many who thought that we could and 
should do nothing forthem. Mr. Wyatt’s 
program is the equivalent in peacetime of 
the wartime goal of 150,000 planes a year 
launched in 1941. Mr. Patman’s bill, I 
believe, is a constructive program for 
implementing that program. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I was very much inter- 
ested, and I know the Members of the 
House were, in the very splendid refer- 
ences made in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen]. Of 
course, we are all interested in veterans. 
The only question is how we can best 
serve them. He spoke of the interest 
of the Members and the reason for the 
interest of the Members in the veterans. 
His reference in his attempt to answer 
the majority leader was indeed timely 
and I think sound and wholesome. 
There is another thought I had in mind 
when the majority leader was addressing 
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the House this morning, and as others 
have. They say we should not bring 
politics into this; that this is commencing 
to be a partisan issue. 

Now, who is trying to bring politics 
into this? Certainly the Members on my 
side are not. I think I am the first one 
who has referred to it, and I am referring 
to it in the hope that in the future those 
who are supporting the Patman bil) wilj 
not try to put those of us in the minority 
party in the position of trying to bring 
politics into this bill. There is no place 
for politics in this bill. If you want to 
indict us and try to cast aspersions on us, 
you are casting aspersions on many 
Members on the majority side of the 
House, because we see eye to eye with 
them, according to the votes that have 
been taken. I hope that in the future 
those who address the House will not try 
to bring politics into this bill. We are 
all interested in the veteran. When he 
asks for bread we do not want to give him 
a stone. We want to try to work out a 
housing bill that will get shelter for the 
veterans, 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. VURSELL. I cannot yield now. 

The only question is, How are we go- 
ing to approach it? I think the Patman 
bill, as I said yesterday, should be 
thrown out the window, and I am satis- 
fied that is what will happen. Then the 
Wolcott bill, which is permeated with a 
lot of good sense, will be offered. I think 
that bill furnishes a vehicle on which we 
can build an act whereby the veteran, 
when he asks for bread, will not be given 
a stone. I think we can amend that bill 
so that we can exert the power of this 
Congress to try to get more housing for 
the veterans. 

Now, some of us point out occasion- 
ally why the veteran does not have hous- 
ing. I have a letter: here directed to the 
gentleman from [Illinois {[Mr. AReNps!) 
under date of February 19 from Pete! 
A. Stone, of the OPA. I will burden you 
with only one paragraph of it, and I 
quote: 

This Office, realizing, however, that the 
demand for building material since VJ-da) 
has rendered price differentials contained in 
the present regulations obsolete, in connec- 
tion with the Industry Advisory Committees 
covering Douglas fir and western red cedar, 
has arrived at compensatory changes in the 
regulations which will, we believe, promote 
the production of building items such 45 
flooring, drop siding, etc., and contemplates 
discussing this same matter with the ad- 
visory committees representing ponderosa 
pine and redwood within the next 2 weeks. 


That letter was dated February 19. 
For 6 months since VJ-day they recog- 
nized, by their own letter, that some of 
these regulations which have been pre- 
venting the production of lumber anc 
building materials were obsolete, and 
now, within the next few weeks, they 
hope to discuss it. Why have they neg- 
lected to right these wrongs for 6 
months, holding back production of 
building material? Some of us who want 
to get housing for the veterans must 
point out that the thing that has brought 
us to this crisis at the present time has 
been because of delay in correcting ms- 
takes by the OPA, too much regilation 
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that has prevented the very materials 
that must be produced in order to get 
housing for the veterans: Those are 
some of the reasons for the shortage of 
material and the great need of housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That letter is from 
the OPA, and they say now, in February, 
that their regulations were obsolete on 
VJ-day? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BUFFETT. And that was 6 
months ago? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes; but they are go- 
ing to discuss it soon with the advisory 
committees after 6 months’ delay. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] made some statements that we 
were importing more lumber than we 
were exporting. I have a letter from the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation from which I wish to read: 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Congressman 
WriGHT PATMAN, speaking in support of his 
bill H. R. 4761, stated on the floor of the 
House on Tuesday, February 26, that the 
United States imported three times as much 
lumber as it exported. That statement is 
misleading, and I think that the Members 
of the House are entitled to a true and accu- 
rate statement on the export-import situa- 
tion, and I hope that you will use your good 
office to inform all Members of Congress as 
to the true situation. 

I am attaching a table showing the export 
and import figures from 1923 through 1945. 
The source of this information is the Bureau 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce. 

You will notice from these figures that 
during peacetime exports have always ex- 
ceeded imports. Only since the beginning 
of the war have imports exceeded exports. 
You will also notice that during the war the 
import and export figures on lumber are 
practically negligible as compared to normal. 

It should also be pointed out that nor- 
maily the Orient was the largest export mare 
ket. Until 1938 Japan was the leading ex- 
port market for fir lumber, and until 1940 
Argentina was the leading southern pine ex- 
port market. Until 1936 Germany and Italy 
were substantial buyers of United States 
Softwoods. Of the total softwoods exported 
between 30 and 40 percent went to the 
Orient until 1938, at which time exports of 
softwoods to the Orient dropped to about 
20 percent. Obviously when the war was 
declared these export markets were cut off. 
This accounts to a large measure for the very 
Small exports during the war period. Over 
90 percent of the softwoods—the type used 
in construction—have always come from 
Canada, yet Canada normally only receives 
from 2 to 6 percent of the softwoods exported 
irom the United States. 

As you realize from the attached figures 
the import and export figures from 1941 
rough 1945 are practically meaningless, and 
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I believe that if Mr. Parman knew all the 
facts he would not have made the statement 
on the floor last Tuesday. 
Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMEER DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
H. R. NORTHRUP, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Lumber exports and imports 
{Millions of board {cet] 











| 
Year | Exports Imports 

aa cies des adhty pity ah elena inna 2, 465 1, 971 
1924 | 2, 747 1, 742 
| 2, 611 1, 846 
2, 826 1, 899 

3, 063 1,7 
3, 243 1, 468 
3, 197 1, 542 
1930 2, 352 1, 219 

We iad db cal nk gaveschawenete } 1,701 7 
a EE Re ae | 1, 155 381 
1, 281 359 
1, 348 287 
1,313 438 
1, 284 662 
1, 443 688 
977 530 
1, 104 718 
g72 740 
696 1, 360 
42 524 1, 40 
§ A 310 855 
044__ 260 999 
ee icttitiin a dirtathaedethicecontatnied 474 1,037 


ait thianetecinn meter pt 
1 Preliminary and subject to adjustment. 


When we get back in the House I shall 
secure consent to place these tables in 
the Recorp. These tables show that the 
gentleman from Texas has been mis- 
taken and has not given the House the 
real and proper information as to im- 
ports and exports. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to this debate on 
the housing bill and I may say as an 
overseas veteran of World War I that 
my concern for the veteran is well 
known, and I defer to no Member of 
this House in my interest in the veteran 
and veterans’ affairs. I stand on my 
record. Instead of the Members of the 
House confining their remarks to the 
merits of the bill it appears as though 
the debate has revolved around whether 
we are for*or against the veterans. 
Every man in this House is for the 
veterans. In recent months every piece 
of legislation presented to the House 
seemingly centers around the veteran 
and I personally for one am rather tired 
of the catalog act that is brought out 
here on every picce of legislation charg- 
ing that the legislation is for the vet- 
eran. There are other people interested 
in this housing program who will benefit 
as well as the veterans, so why bring in 
the veterans constantly? There are 
some of us here who have a right to have 
our ideas on this proposed legislation. 
Personally I do not like the $600,000,000 
proposal for subsidies. If we are sin- 
cerely interested in the veterans why 
do we bring in the subsidies that we know 
the veterans will have to help pay for 
in taxes? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GAVIN. I do not yield at this 
time. All of last year we talked about 
our great interest and concern in the 
veteran, yet we increased the Commodity 
Credit from $3,000,000,000 to $4,750,000,- 
000. Now if we are interested in the vet- 
erans why do we want to pay subsidies 
all the way down the line to add to the 
tax bill, put off the time of paying, mak- 
ing it necessary for the veteran who has 
been over there doing the fighting for us 
to come back home, take off his coat, 
and go out and find a job and earn the 
money to pay through taxes for that 
which we have spent and which we should 
have paid ourselves, we who at home had 
security and good wages or salary. 

So i want to say right now that 
through this proposed $600,000,000 hous- 
ing subsidy we are again putting off the 
time of payment until the veteran comes 
home, gets a job, and has to go out and 
earn the money to pay through taxes this 
$600,000,000 that we are proposing to 
spend in this housing program. 

If we are honest with ourselves and 
if we are interested in the welfare of 
the veterans and their families, we will 
cut out spending, take the shackles off 
of business, effect economy in the opera- 
tion of the Government, reduce ex- 
penditures, cut down the pay roll, bal- 
ance the budget, cut out deficit spending 
and get down to business. Discontinue 
piling up the national debt which will 
burden the veteran and his family for 
the next 50 years. Then we will really 
be doing something in a practical way for 
the veteran and the record will prove our 
sincere interest in the veteran and his 
welfare. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that there 
will be some 13,000,000 citizens of the 
United States at a tremendous disad- 
vantage in trying to find houses in the 
next 2 years. These veterans need our 
help, since they have been away for 3 
or 4 years, and upon returning find all of 
the available housing taken up. 

The veteran is entitled to help, even if 
a subsidy of $600,000,000 for extra mate- 
rials is required in order to try and help 
get housing for them. I can remember 
not so many months ago when the gen- 
tleman who preceded me voted for the 
waiving of $6,000,000,000 in taxes that 
were due at that time under the Ruml 
plan and foisted that plan on the veteran 
while the veteran was away. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I disagree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
when he says that we should grant the 
$600,000,000 subsidy for the veteran. He 
has to pay it anyway. If he does not pay 
it now he has to pay the taxes to pay the 
subsidy-when it falls due. So what dif- 
ference does it make? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
makes a very interesting point. The 
whole solution offered by the gentleman’s 
side has been, well, we will merely raise 
the price of the veterans’ houses and that 
will cure everything. 
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Mr. Chairman, OPA is the whipping 
boy in this whole thing. They say, “We 
will saddle on the veteran the present 
60-percent increase in housing costs that 
has occurred while he was away fighting, 
then we will give him another 30-per- 
cent increase in home costs and let him 
pay it.” 

Mr. GAVIN. Would it not be better 
to pay the bill now—let those of us who 
had security and big wages pay it now 
rather than forestall the time until the 
veteran comes home and he has to pay it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman ap- 
parently has not listened at all to the 
discussion that has gone on as to what 
these incentive-production payments 
are. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be allowed to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not a fact that although 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is very 
much opposed to the subsidy in this bill 
he was one of the advocates of subsidies 
for stripper oil production? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. That was at a time when 
the country was demanding and needing 


oil. 

Mr. MONRONEY. And at this time 
the country is demanding extra produc- 
tion of construction materials. 

Mr. GAVIN. That may be, but the war 
is over. Let us pay the bill as we go 
along now. We couid not get any relief 
in the form of an increased price in oil 
at that time, I may say to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman], and it was 
necessary from the economic standpoint 
that we get some incentive help or that 
particular field I represent would have 
gone out of the picture and would not 
have produced any oil. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman on that, but this is just as much 
of an emergency. 

Mr. GAVIN. But we ought to pay the 
bill now, not 2 years from now. We 
should pay it as we go along. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. The gentleman men- 
tioned that the cost of housing has gane 
up 60 percent. . 

Mr. MONRONEY, That is the infor- 
mation I have. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. A good deal more 
than half of the 60 percent is in addi- 
tional wages, is it not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is some of 
that in additional wages, but there is a 
tremendous additional cost in materials, 
I may add. 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. That is wages, too, 
is it not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Materials? 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Materials and wages. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Perhaps, but there 
were some pretty good profits and some 
charge-offs, too, 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement 
which should interest the committee. 
The main part of this bill provides for a 
housing expediter to channel and give 
priority to veterans in housing. If the 
Members of the House are not in favor 
of giving those priorities to the veterans 
they ought to vote against this bill. But 
90 percent of the Members of the House 
want the veterans to have priorities. 
They want these veterans to have priori- 
ties, so it is necessary to set up a produc- 
tion expediter. 

It has been charged that Wilson Wyatt 
never drove a straight nail in his life 
or does not know how to saw a 2 by 4 
and is not an experienced construction 
man. I would like to say to the people 
who have urged this position that he is 
not an experienced construction man; 
that intimate knowledge is not neces- 
sarily a prerequisite. The best job that 
has been done by an expediter during 
my years in Congress was done by Mr. 
Bill Jeffers in connection with the syn- 
thetic-rubber program, and I do not be- 
lieve he ever made a pound of synthetic 
rubber in his life before he became a 
production expediter. 

Going to this matter of breaking pro- 
duction bottlenecks that are caused by 
price limitations—and that has been 
about 90 percent of the criticism on the 
Republican side of the aisle—we are ask- 
ing for an expediter who can break those 
price bottlenecks and give you a flow of 
material. 

The other feature that I see as impor- 
tant on production subsidies is to bring 
in not just enough materials to enable 
us to build about three or four hundred 
thousand units per year for the veterans 
but to bring an ocean of materials that 
will enable us to build a million houses 
a year for the veterans. 

This program has been charged with 
being communistic and socialistic and 
harebrained. ; 

I would like to read a statement I re- 
ceived just a few minutes ago from Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt, who has just finished at- 
tending the National Association of 
Home Builders at Chicago. I am sure 
you men on the Republican side of the 
aisle know who they are. They are the 
biggest representative group of private- 
home builders in the country. 

This is from Mr. Wyatt: 

The National Association of Home Builders 
in Chicago endorses the following provisions 
of the Wyatt program without qualification: 

(1) Legislation designed to carry out in 
full the premium-payment program through 
amendment to the Patman bill. 

That is the so-called subsidy provi- 
sion of $600,000,000 that I intend to offer 
when the bill is read for amendment. 

(2) Legislation relating to title VI of the 


National Housing Act through amendment 
to the Patman bill. 


That amendment will be offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 


Ne ee ee ee 
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and put into this bill when the bill js 
read for amendment. 

(3) Extension of the priorities time limit 
to June 30, 1947, as reported by the com. 
mittee in the Patman bill. 

(4) The powers to be vested by legislation 
in a housing expediter now embraced in 
the Executive order by 


man bill and also to be offered by Mr. Wox- 
cott in his substitute. 


Those are the amendments that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman) 
and I intend to offer, and I believe the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wo:- 
coTtt) intends to offer a portion of this: 
that is, embracing in the authority of 
the housing expediter the same powers 
that are now given in the Executive 
order. 

So you can see with all the criticism, 
with all the words of tirade that have 
been directed against this bill, almost 
every single item in the bill with the ex- 
ception of ceilings on newly constructed 
houses, which are not mentioned here in 
their endorsement, is provided for in the 
endorsement. The National Association 
of Home Builders is composed of the 
men that we must look to to carry out 
the major part of this gigantic housing 
program. 

I think it is very significant that the 
meh who know what the material situa- 
tion is, who know their own inability to 
find and get the added supplies of mate- 
rial that we must have if we are going to 
build a million houses a year, come out 
and flat-footedly advocate the produc- 
tion incentive program that is offered by 
Mr. Wyatt and that I will offer as an 
amendment when the bill is read. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Who gets the subsidy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The subsidy goes 
to the small producers who find them- 
selves unable to continue the produc- 
tion of critical supplies of building ma- 
terial either through present price ceil- 
ings or through competitive ceilings that 
might be in existence after price control 
is out. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the men who 
passed this resolution get the benefit of 
that subsidy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No, they get the 
benefit of the additional supply of ma- 
terials becoming available, which they, 
as builders, know does not exist today. 
They are anxious to work. They have 
their plans made, but they see across this 
land of ours submarginal producers thai 
are frozen out of production because 
they cannot quite produce at the same 
price at which a big manufacturer cai 
bring out a product and make a substan- 
tial profit. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; nd 
the Speaker having resumed the chall, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee. 
having had under consideration the bil! 
(H. R. 4761) to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a neW 
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title relating to the prevention of specu- 
lation and excessive profits in the sale of 
housing and to insure the availability of 
real estate for housing purposes at fair 
and reasonable prices, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 530, 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper excerpt. 

Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Record and include an article appearing 
in the Post on Mount Vernon. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from 
Science. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter he had re- 
ceived from the Industrial Society of 
Polish Mechanics, Group 3. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Patents be permitted to file a sup- 
plemental report on the bill H. R. 5311, 
in order to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5504) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1888, and acts amendatory there- 
of and supplementary thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. HOBBS. This is simply an ex- 
tension for 15 months of the so-called 
Lemke Act. It has the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and I have spoken to the rank- 
ing members of our subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 75 (c) 
(U.S. C., title 11, see, 203) of the act of July 
1, 1£98, entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptey throughout the 


United States,” as amended, be and is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(c) At any time prior to June 4, 1947, a 
petition may be filed by any farmer, stating 
that the farmer is insolvent or unable to 
meet his debts as they mature and that it is 
desirable to effect a composition or an exten- 
sion of time to pay his debts. The petition 
or answer of the farmer shall be accompanied 
by his schedules. The petition and answer 
shall be filed with the court, but shall, on 
request of the farmer or creditor, be received 
by the conciliation commissioner for the 
county in which the farmer resides and 
promptly transmitted by him to the clerk of 
the court for filing. If any such petition is 
filed, an order of adjudication shall not be 
entered except as provided hereinafter in this 
section.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 537) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the Committee on 


Appropriations shall be composed of 45 
Members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the zentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


EXEMPTION FROM ANTITRUST LAWS OF 
ACTIVITIES AND OPERATIONS OF MU- 
TUAL NEWS-GATHERING COOPERA- 
TIVES 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 13, 1245, I introduced H. R. 4665, 
a bill “to amend the act of July 2, 1890, 
commonly known as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, as amended, so as to exempt 
therefrom the activities and operations 
of mutual news-gathering cooperatives.” 

If the provisions of H. R. 4665 should 
be enacted into law, it would mean, prac- 
tically speaking, that the Congress pro- 
poses to veto the split decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the Associated Press against 
the United States of America, a decision, 
by the way, which Justice Roberts des- 
ignated as “Government by injunction 
with a vengeance.” 

The passage of H. R. 4665 would also 
clarify the status of the AP and the 
mutual news-gathering agencies such as 
the UP and the INS insofar as the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Antitrust Act are 
concerned. The bill is designed to carry 
out the clear intent of Congress when it 
passed the Sherman Antitrust Act, for 
neither in the debate on the Sherman 
antitrust bill, nor in the committee re- 
port that accompanied the bill, nor yet 
even in the printed report of the commit- 
tee hearings on the bill, can be found 
even a Slight indication that the Con- 
gress intended the act to apply to the 
AP or any other mutual news-gathering 
agency. In fact, I go so far as to say 
that not one Member of Congress who 
voted for the Sherman Antitrust Act 
even dreamed that the provisions of that 
act would someday be applied to our mu- 
tual news-gathering agencies. Yet, in 
an opinion of the Supreme Court, hand- 
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ed down by Mr. Justice Black on June 
18, 1945, it was declared thai the AP did 
come within the provisions of the Sher- 
man Act; that the AP was subject to the 
provisions of that act; and that the AP 
must cease and desist from its practices, 
which the Court considers monopolistic. 

In this connection it is interesting and 
very significant to note one statement 
Justice Murphy made in his dissenting 
opinion. I quote: 

As I view the situation, the members of the 
Associated Press were entirely within their 
legal rights in forming a cooperative organ- 
ization with facilities for the collection and 
exchange of news and in limiting the mem- 
bership therein. Members of an incorporated 
society, as a general rule, may extend the 
privilege of membership or withhold it on 
such terms as they see fit. And if exclusive 
access to these facilities and reports gave the 
members of the Associated Press a competi- 
tive advantage over business rivals who were 
not members, that alone would not make the 
advantage unlawiul. In restricting the ad- 
mission of business rivals they were merely 
trying to preserve for themselves an ad- 
vantage that hed accrued to them from the 
exercise of business sagacity and foresight. 
Such an advantage, as I see it, is not a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Nor does this ad- 
vantage require the Associated Press to share 
its products with competitors. Such a dcc- 
trine would discourage competitive enter- 
prise and would carry the anti-trust laws to 
absurd lengths. 


Mr. Justice Roberts, in calling atten- 
tion to the inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties contained in the majority report, 
used these words: 


Iam unable to determine on which * * * 
grounds the judgment of illegality is rested. 
The Court’s opinion blends and mingles 
statements of fact, inferences and conclu- 
sions, and quotations from prior opinions 
wrested from their setting and context, in 
such fashion that I find it impossible to de- 
duce more than that orderly analysis and 
discussion of facts relevant to any one of the 
possible methods of violation of the Sherman 
Act is avoided, in the view that sepaparte con- 
sideration would disclose a lack of support 
for any finding of specific wrongdoing. 


Mr. Justice Roberts, with his keen 
analytical mind, insisted that the real 
question before the Court in the case 
was: 

Are the members of the AP acting together 
with the purpose of destroying competition? 


In answering that question he said: 


I have not discovered any allegation in the 
complaint to that effect. The court below 
has not made any such finding. 


Justice Roberts in his dissenting 
opinion, which was concurred in by Chief 
Justice Stone, made a careful analysis of 
the majority opinion of the Court. In 
that analysis he uses the following illus- 
tration which reduces the opinion to an 
absurdity: 

It is said in the opinion that the bylaws, 
as obstacles to membership, tend to make it 
difficult to obtain news furnished by AP or 
its members and that it is apparent that 
the exclusive right which AP members have 
gives many newspapers a competitive ad- 
vantage over their rivals. But the events of 
life are open to all who inquire. There is 
no dearth of those willing to inquire and re- 
port those events, for proper compensation. 
Thus the court must here be holding that if 
a concern gathers from the air, from the sun- 
light, or from the waters of the sea, by its 
effort and ingenuity, something that oihers 
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have not garnered, it must make the results 
of its activity open to all, for if it sells to 
some and not to others the former will have 
a competitive advantage. 


Then Justice Roberts asks: 


Have AP and its members intended, or at- 
tempted, to monopolize a branch of trade? 
As I have already pointed out, the events 
happening in the world are as open to all 
men as the air or the sunlight. The only 
agency required to report them is a human 
being who will inquire. Surely the supply 
of reporters is not less difficult to monopolize 
than the events to be reported. * * * 

Have the defendants created an organiza- 
tion of such proportions as in fact to monop- 
olize any part of trade or commerce? In 
answering the inquiry I need do little more 
than refer to the facts already summarized 
* * * TI cannot perceive how, if AP falls 
within the deunciation of the statute, UP 
and INS do not equally, and by the same test. 
No significant feature of the practices of the 
one is absent in those of the others. 


Justice Roberts concludes his caustic 
analysis of the opinion as follows: 


Suffice it to say that it is a novel applica- 
tion of the Sherman Act to treat it as legis- 
lation converting an organization, which 
neither restrains trade nor monopolizes it, 
nor holds itself out to serve the public gen- 
erally, into a public utility because it fur- 
nishes a new sort of illumination—literary 
as contrasted with physical—by pronouncing 
a fiat that the interest of consumers—the 
reading public—not that of competing news 
agencies or newspaper publishers—requires 
equal service to all newspapers on the part 
of AP and that a court of equity, in the guise 
of an injunction, shall write the requisite 
regulatory statute. This is government by 
injunction with a vengeance. * * * 

For myself, I prefer to entrust regulatory 
legislation of commerce to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people instead of freezing 
it in the decree of courts less responsive to 
the public will. I still believe that “The 
courts are without authority either to de- 
clare such policy, or, when it is declared by 
the legislature, to override it.” 


Mr. Speaker, freedom of the press is 
a heritage deeply imbedded in our tra- 
ditions and inseparably linked to our 
freedom. Down through the ages people 
have fought for freedom of expression. 
It has always been an essential part of 
man’s eternal struggle against ignor- 
ance and oppression to criticize freely; 
to print freely the facts without fear of 
censorship; and to encourage the free 
flow of information among readers. Our 
American concept of free press means 
freedom of men’s minds to seek the truth. 
So fundamental is this concept that our 
founding fathers saw fit to safeguard it 
by inserting in the Constitution itself the 
restriction against Congress that no law 
shall be passed “abridging freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 

Thomas Jefferson very frequently em- 
phasized the importance of a free press. 
Said he on occasion: 

Whenever the people are well informed, 


they can be trusted with their own govern- 
MABE. Fos P 2 

Where the press is free, and every man able 
to read, all is safe. * * * 

The liberty of speaking and writing guards 
our other liberties. * * * 

The only security of all is in a free press. 
The force of public opinion cannot be re- 
sisted when permitted freely to be expressed. 
The agitation it produces must be submitted 
to. It is necessary to keep the waters 
wie. Fs? Ss 
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Our liberty depends on the freedom of the 
press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that when Congress passed the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act abolishing monopoly 
and restraint of trade, it did not intend 
to include the application of its provi- 
sions to our mutual news-gathering agen- 
cies. I cannot believe that any Member 
of Congress who voted for the Sherman 
Act ever intended to tread upon this 
fundamental freedom which guarantees 
to the American people unobstructed 
channels for gathering and disseminating 
news. 

Yet the precedent established, or at 
least favored by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
in his past interpretations given to stat- 
utes, still seems to be in vogue and ram- 
pant in decisions rendered by this 
Nation’s highest tribunal. Both the 
Congress and the Nation were startled 
when Justice Frankfurter said: 

The notion that, because the words of a 
statute are plain, its meaning also is plain 
is merely pernicious over-simplification 
(United States v. Monia, 317 U.S. 425). 


This statement still plagues'the Court’s 
judicial interpretations of legislative 
intent. 

Why is it that the facts presented by 
the Government in any given case are 
so frequently obscured and distorted 
that the learned justices themselves find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that our 
Government today deliberately tries to 
obtain judicial decisions that are without 
foundation in order to strengthen its 
design to harness private enterprise and 
individual freedom. Sometimes these 
decisions are based on the distortion of 
the intent of Congress in passing legis- 
lation and therefore have the effect of 
statutory law. Should this continue 
there may be no future need for a legis- 
lative body to carry out the expressed 
wish of the American people. Indeed, if 
this sort of distortion of the law con- 
tinues the Congress may well come to a 
point where, regardless of the clarity 
with which it expresses its acts and in- 
tents, it will not know what the effects 
of its acts may be until some court tells 
it what it meant to say. 

The case before us shows the danger- 
ous present-day tendency of the Supreme 
Court to-read into an act something 
clearly not intended by the legislative 
branch when it passed the act. In fact, 
the Supreme Court today even goes so 
far as to state in its decisions what the 
Congress should have meant. By doing 
so the Court assumes the function of the 
Congress by actually providing “Govern- 
ment by injunction with a vengeance.” 
This forces us to pass legislation which 
has the effect of correcting or vetoing the 
strained decisions of the Supreme Court 
in order to protect our own legislative 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed this case, 
quoting the substance of the decision 
of the Court, and quoting at somedength 
from the dissenting opinions, for one 
purpose, and one purpose only, and that 
is to show the present-day tendency of 
the Supreme Court to read into an act 
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something clearly not intended by the 
legislative branch when it passed that 
act. That is the reason for the intro- 
duction of H. R. 4665, and that is why it 
should be passed by this Congress, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab. 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bianp, from March 1 to March 
5, inclusive, on account of official busij- 
ness. 

To Mr. Hocnu, for today, Friday, and 
Saturday, on account of official business, 
. To Mr. Bonner, Mr. DOMENGEAvx, Mr. 
Herter, Mr. Hate, Mr. McConvrett, and 
Mr. Buck (at the request of Mr. Bianp), 
from March 3 to March 7, both inclusive, 
on account of official business at the 
Panama Canal in making official studies 
for the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on February 27, 
1946, present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 129. An act to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in con- 
nection with Government checks and war- 
rants; 

H.R. 854. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; 

H.R.1315. An act for the relief of B. 
Pendino; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; 

H. R. 1489. An act for the relief of Harold 
B. Alden and Walter Strohm; 

H.R. 1848, An act for the relief of Max 


h; 

H.R. 2168. An act for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; 

H.R. 2171. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Schtierman; 

H. R. 2240. An act to credit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, or for other pay 


H. R. 2270. An act for the relief of Harry C. 
Westover; 

H. R. 2284. An act to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, or 
of granting gifts or gratuities to employees 
of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost reim- 
bursable prime contractors or of higher tier 
subcontractors for the purpose of securing 
the award of subcontracts or orders; 

H. R. 2289. An act for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; 

H.R. 2393. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 

H.R. 2661. An act for the relief of W. D. 
Jones and Ethel 8S. Jones; 

H. R. 2724. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eldon Powell. 

H.R. 2728. An act for the relief of R. H. 
Sindle; 

H.R. 2769. An act for the relief of C. Frank 
James; 

H. R. 2963. An act for the relief of William 
Phillips; 

H.R. 2974. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Bobby Messick; 

H.R. 3028. An act to amend the act of 
August 17, 1937, as amended, relating to ‘he 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras national 
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seashore recreational area in the State of 
North Carolina; 

H.R. 3046. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; 

H.R. 3444. An act to grant the title of 
public lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., 
for the use of its municipal water system; 

H.R. 3514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; 

H.R. 3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 

H.R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3614. An act to ratify and confirm act 
33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chapter 
118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R.3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R.3730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Monongahela River 
at or near Star City, W. Va.; 

H.R.3784. An act for the relief of C. H., 
Brumfield; 

H.R.3940. An act to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Counties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any 
agency representing said counties, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Hudson River between the 
city of Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park 
in the town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.” approved 
April 2, 1941; 

H.R.4249. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; 

H.R 4932. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928; and 

H.R. 4652. An act to provide credit for 
past service to substitute employees of the 
postal service when appointed to regular 
positions; to extend annual and sick leave 
benefits to war service indefinite substitute 
employees; to fix the rate of compensation 
for temporary substitute rural carriers serv- 
ing in the place of regular carriers in the 
armed forces; and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 1, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 
Roaps 


The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads will hold hearings on Friday, 
March 1, 1946, at 10 a. m., on H. R. 5059, 
a bill to provide temporary additional 
compensation for postmasters and em- 
Ployees of the postal service. 

COMMITTEE ON WorLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, on Friday, March 1, 1946, at 10 a. m., 
in open session, in the committee room 
356, Old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No, 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has scheduled a hearing 
for Monday, March 4, 1946, with respect 
to the extension of the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
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be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Monday, March 4, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearings on H. R. 2390, a 
bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Opposition witnesses will be 
heard. 

There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an 
act to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize grants to the States for 
surveying their hospitals and public- 
health centers and for planning con- 
struction of additional facilities, and to 
authorize grants to assist in such con- 
struction. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents sub- 
mits a supplemental report on H. R. 5311, a 
bill to amend Revised Statutes, 4921 (U. S. 
C. A., title 35, Patents, sec. 70), providing 
that damages be ascertained on the basis of 
compensation for infringement (Rept. No. 
1587, pt. 2). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 5622. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of postmasters, officers, and employees 
in the postal service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 5623. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act defining the compensation of persons 
holding positions as deputy clerks and com- 
missioners of United States district courts, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 16, 
1938; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5624. A bill to provide that the pen- 
sion, compensation, or retirement pay of 
World War I and World War II vettrans shall 
not be reduced during hospitalization or re- 
ceipt of institutional or domiciliary care; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5625. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, so as to 
provide an increase of 20 percent, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 5626. A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to appoint and employ re- 
tired officers without affecting their retired 
status, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PINERO: 

H. R. 5627. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 5628. A bill to amend the Public 

Health Service Act to authorize grants to the 
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States for surveying their hospitals and pub- 
lic health centers and for planning construc- 
tion of additional facilities, and to authorize 
grants to assist in such construction; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5629. A bill to assure to all persons 
within the District of Columbia full and 
equal privileges of places of public accom- 
modation, resort, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 5630. A bill to amend section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to the es- 
tablishment of branches by national banking 
associations; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Con. Res. 130. Concurrent resolution 
creating a joint committee to consider joint 
recommendations of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy with respect to in- 
creases authorized for flying pay, parachute 
pay, glider pay, submarine pay, and similar 
special pay and allowances; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and-resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H.R. 5631. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
John Gmurczyk, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 5632. A bill for the relief of Yesdore 
Andrew Belbo; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 5633. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Collaci; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 5634. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Masuyo (Marjorie) Sudo Cromley; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
ticn. 

By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H. R. 5635. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
guerite Lante; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1657. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of constit- 
uents in Jameson, Mo., urging support of 
the Poage bill, House bill 1742; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1658. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of Med- 
ford, Mass., for action to release surplus 
building materials for construction of vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 1, 1946 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 
18, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, whose love for Thy children 
reacheth to the ends of the earth, in the 
golden glory of a new dawn as the cur- 
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tain of darkness is folded back, Thou 
grantest us the high privilege of faring 
forth to be laborers together with Thee 
in the coronation of goodness, as Thy 
kingdom comes. We wait for Thy bene- 
diction that we may face whatever the 
day brings in the gladness of Thy guid- 
ance, in the glory of Thy service, and in 
the solemn realization that we are, 
indeed, our brother’s keeper. 

As leaders of the Nation in these tem- 
pestuous days, give us kind hearts, clear 
thought, and quiet faith; and among 
ourselves and in our dealing with all the 
peoples of the world, in nations great 
and small, may we be so transparently 
just and fair that falsehood and every 
evil that shuns the light may be ban- 
ished by the truth which makes men 
free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. THomAs of Utah, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, February 27, 
1946, was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On February 28, 1946: 

S.400. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; 

S. 543. An act for the relief of Felix Freder- 
ickson; 

S.683. An act for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Nepple, as executrix of the estate of Earl W. 
Nepple, deceased, and Mrs. Marie Nepple, in- 
dividually; 

S. 1084. An act for the relief of John C. 
May and Eva Jenkins May; 

8.1126. An act for the relief of Alice A. 
Murphy; 

8.1131. An act for the relief of Jess Hud- 
s0n; 

S. 1400. An act for the relief of Robert R. 
Rowe, Jr.; 

8. 1423. An act for the relief of Charles L. 
Phillips; and 

S. 1588. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lona 
Wilson. 

On March 1, 1946: 

S.323. An act for the relief of Thomas F. 
Gray. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1354) to 
authorize the permanent appointment 
in the grades of General of the Army, 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy, 
and General in the Marine Corps, respec- 
tively, of certain individuals who have 
served in such grades during the Second 
World War, with aiaendments in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bil) (H. R. 4571) to 
amend the First War Powers Act, 1941. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2248) to provide for the coverage 
of certain drugs under the Federal nar- 
cotic laws. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5504) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1129) for the relief 
of Willie H. Johnson, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


FOREIGN LOAN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referrec to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(For message this day received, see 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1828.) 


LAWS OF FIRST CONGRESS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

(For message this day received, see 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 1827.) 


RESOLUTION OF CUBAN SENATE RELAT- 
ING TO THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE 


The 2RESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmit- 
ting a resolution of the Senate of the 
Republic of Cuba relating to the Argen- 
tine people. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
communication from the presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate of the Republic of 
Cuba, dated October 9, 1945, was orig- 
inally directed to the President of the 
United States and incorporated a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the Republic of 
Cuba concerning the Argentine people. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Secretary of State, together 
with the resolution of the Senate of the 
Republic of Cuba just laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore, be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 26, 1946. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

My Dear SEnatToR MCKELLAR: I transmit 
herewith, for such action as you may deem 
appropriate, two copies in translation of a 
communication to the Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate from the office of the 
presiding officer of the Senate of the Re- 
public of Cuba, dated October 9, 1945. This 
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communication, which was originally qj. 
rected to the President of the United States, 
incorporates a resolution of the Senate of the 
Republic of Cuba concerning the Argentine 
people. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. Brenzs. 

[Enclosures: Two copies of communication 
from office of presiding officer of’ senate of 
Republic of Cuba to the Presiding Officer of 
United States Senate concerning Argentine 
people. ] 


[Translation] 


REPUBLIC oF CUBA, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDING 
OFFICER OF THE SENATE, 
Habana, October 9, 1945. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE UNITED States 
SENATE. 

HONORABLE Sim: The Senate of the Republic 
of Cuba, in a session held on this date, ap- 
proved the motion which, copied literally, 
states the following: 

“America, before being a reality, was a 
dream, a spiritual necessity of the Old World 
which had a presentiment of its existence 
before coming to know it. For centuries it 
was a chimera and a legend, until destiny, 
inspired by the immortal Genovese who dis- 
covered it, created a recognized geographic 
region. 

“Its very appearance caused two contra- 
dictory sentiments to flourish in the hearts 
of men: In some, eagerness for adventures 
and riches, impelled by egotism and ambi- 
tion; in others, in those who, in remote places 
of the world, suffered under the inexorable 
lash of despotism and intransigence, it wai 
a land of promise and of hopes. The first 
conquered, colonized, oppressed. The second 
were, in truth, the great builders of towns 
in America. For these latter, the unknown 
and recently discovered region would be 8 
refuge for liberty. 

“That was America to be, the same for the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower as for the millions 
of beings who, throughout four and a half 
centuries, have arrived upon its noble shores. 
Impregnable bulwark of freedom of con- 
science, cradle of republican hopes—that was, 
is, and shall be our America, in the still 
forceful dream of Bolivar. 

“A centuries-old tradition of liberty and 
democracy, the forging of which cost torrents 
of blood and the sacrifice of the lives of the 
most illustrious sons of the continent, from 
Hidalgo and Mourelos to our [own] Maceo and 
Marti, serves as a guaranty that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall be maintained in America for 
an example to all the nations of the earth. 

“And every time that tyranny oppressed 
any of these peoples, free consciences would 
arise to combat it until they succeeded in 
exterminating it. 

“Those are our blazons; and they consti- 
tute the greatest, the most legitimate and 
reasonable of our sources of pride. 

“Public international law prohibits nations 
from interfering in the internal problems o! 
other nations; and that postulate was conse- 
crated in 1933 in the Pan-American CoD- 
ference at Montevideo; but over and above 
that principle of public international lav 
are the sentiments shared in common by 
the peoples of this hemisphere, which als 
determine common opinions, common 50- 
rows, and.common attitudes. 

“The nature of American solidarity is such 
that these countries have never felt them- 
selves isolated, nor have they solved their 
problems alone. All of us were and are 
obligated to give each other moral or mate- 
rial collaboration in our vicissitudes. 

“Liberty in America had four centers of 
radiation. Two in North America, the United 
States and Mexico, personified in Wasbin¢- 
ton and Morelos. Two in South America 
Venezuela and Argentina, personified by Boll- 
var and San Martin. 
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“These latter two centers of radiation, run- 
ning from the Plata to Chile and from there 
to Peru, and from Venezuela to New Gra- 
nada and to Quito, drew their amazing vi- 
tality from the blinding flash of Ayacucho. 

“Our own liberty, to which we had such 
well-earned right, was culminated with the 
powerful final effort of North America. There 
is, then, nothing strange in the fact that 
the grief of one American country is the 
crief of the whole continent. Today the 
native land of San Martin, who liberated 
Chile and Peru, is suffering the horrors of 
a ravenous tyranny. Having subjected the 
Argentine people to a despotic regime, it first 
forced them into an absurd and inconceiv- 
able position of isolation in the great war 
conflict now happily ended; and now, when 
they are struggling valiantly and determin- 
edly to throw off tyranny, it is subjecting 
them to the greatest injustices and cruelties. 

“The principle of nonintervention, which 
prevents nations from taking any material 
and compelling action to combat the oppres- 
sion which the republic on the Plata now 
suffers, can be no obstacle to prevent the 
people of Argentina from being reached by 
our voice of solidarity and new inspiration, 
bringing with it the spiritual strength which 
all the moral forces of the free countries of 
America proffer them. 

“For all these reasons, 

“The Senate of the Republic resolves: 

“First. To send to the Argentine people a 
spiritual message of complete unity in the 
name of the people of Cuba, in these times 
of struggle and of sacrifice; and our prayers 
that they may succeed, by the strong and 
decided attitude which they have assumed, in 
regaining the free exercise of the democratic 
life, to which they have so much right, by 
virtue of their sentiments and their history. 

“Second. The Senate of the Republic, in 
the name of the Cuban people, most ener- 
getically condemns the acts of repression 
practiced by the tyrannical government un- 
der which Argentina suffers, and especially 
the outrages committed against the univer- 
sities and centers of education of the sister 
Republic and by virtue of which the pro- 
fessors and student bodies, representing Ar- 
gentine youth, were victims of official vio- 
lence and terror. 

“Third. To send copies of this message to 
all legislative bodies of the American Re- 
publics, to the end that they may know the 
thought of the Cuban Senate, which ex- 
presses that of our people, in complete unity 
in the noble and valient struggle which the 
Argentine people are carrying on.” 

I have the honor to communicate the 
above to you, in compliance with part three 
of the afore-mentioned motion, availing my- 
self of this opportunity to renew to you the 
assurance of my highest consideration, and 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
[SEAL] Epvarpo Suarez Rrvas, 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 27, 1946, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) 
changing the name of the Shoshone Dam 
and Reservoir to Buffalo Bill Dam and 
Reservoir in commemoration of the one 
iundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William Frederick Cody, better known 
as Buffalo Bill. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
f ore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
XCII——114 
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Report or Navy Cus oF UNIrep STATES OF 
AMERICA 


A letter from the national commandant 
of the Navy Club of the United States, Rock- 
ford, Ill., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the proceedings and activities of 
the club and a statement of its receipts and 
expenditures from January 1, 1945, through 
December 31, 1945 (with accompanying 
Papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following petitions, 
etc., which were referred as indicated: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact S. 1592, to establish a 
national housing policy and to provide for 
its execution 
“Whereas there is now pending in the Sen- 

ate of the United States S. 1592, known as 

the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill, to 
establish a national housing policy and to 
provide for its execution; and 

“Whereas it appears that this legislation, 
if enacted, will provide aid to local planning; 
will improve existing aid to privately financed 
housing; will enable private enterprise to 
serve families of lower income; will make 
possible direct private investment in housing 
for families of moderate income; will make 
possible direct private investment in the de- 
velopment or redevelopment of slum and 
other areas in local communities; will further 
aid local communities in slum clearance and 
low-rent housing; will provide for the effec- 
tive disposition of federally owned war hous- 
ing, with preference to families of service- 
men and veterans; and will set forth and 
make effective a sound national policy with 
respect to residential housing, to the benefit 
of the general health, welfare, and security, 
and for the encouragement of private enter- 
prise in this important field; and 

“Whereas the objectives thus sought to be 
accomplished are highly to be desired: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress is respectfully memorialized to enact 
8S. 1592 (79th Cong., Ist sess.) and to do s0 
with the utmost expedition in the interests 
of the general health and welfare of the 
people and of the communities in which they 
reside; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk is directed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the 

President of the United States, the President 

pro tempore of the Senate of the United 

States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 

sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 14 
“Joint resolution relative to certain bills con- 
cerning California Indians pending in the 

Congress of the United States 

“Whereas certain bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States by the Honor- 
able ELuts E. PATTERSON, Representative from 
California, and are now pending therein, be- 
ing designated Nos. H. R. 3604, H. R. 3605, 
and H. R. 3606; and 

“Whereas said bills contain provisions 
affecting the rights of certain tribes and 
bands of Indians within the State of Califor- 
nia with respect to Indian lands and claims 
against the United States; and 

“Whereas it is reported that said bills, if 
enacted into law without amendment, may 
not be entirely adequate to protect the 
riguts of the Indians of California and to 
provide complete compensation for their 
claims for lands taken by the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the Legislature of California, by 
Joint Resolution 41 (1945 Statutes of Cali- 
fornia, ch. 132), filed June 10, 1945, brought 
to the attention of the Congress the mani- 
fest injustice to the Indians of California 
which has resulted from the enactment of 
the California Indians’ Jurisdictional Act 
of 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended April 29, 
1930 (46 Stat. 259), and the attention of the 
Congress is respectfully directed to said reso- 
lutions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to withhold any action on bills Nos. 
H. R. 3604, H. R. 3605, and H. R. 3606 relative 
to the Indians of California, until the Con- 
gress and an interim committee of said legis- 
lature have investigated fully all of the facts 
pertaining thereto, including the effect such 
bills would have if enacted, upon the rights 
of California Indians. 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the respec- 
tive chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives.” 

A resoluti.n adopted by the City Council of 
the City of Woodbury, N. J., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to grant immunity and 
exemption to the States and their political 
subdivisions or any agency thereof from the 
provisions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Frederick Roth, of Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
lating to legislation providing for an adequate 
peacetime army, etc.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Petitions from several citizens of Brooklyn 
and New York City, N. Y., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation increasing the salaries 
of postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Resolutions adopted by the Kansas City 
Branch, Railway Mail Association, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and the St. Paul Branch of the 
Railway Mail Association, of St. Paul, Minn., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to re- 
store the air-mail field and terminal clerks to 
their former grades, and certain other legisla- 
tion beneficial to railway-mail clerks; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—STATE- 
MENT OF WALTER JOHNSON 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rrec- 
ORD, a statement by Walter Johnson, of 
Heathsville, Va., chairman of the nation- 
al legislative committee of the Military 
Order of the Liberty Bell before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., on the 
subject of universal military training. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, my name is Walter 
Johnson and I reside at Heathsville in Vir- 
ginia. I appear before you to set forth the 
views of the Military Order of the Liberty Bell 
on the proposed universal military training 
bill. 

Our organization was formed on December 
7, 1942. Eligibility to membership covers all 
men with honorable service. Thus we are 
all men who have served honorably and 
faithfully in the armed forces of our country. 
We are men of all faiths, races, and creeds. 
We are not war veterans as such though most 
of us have served through a war or two. Pre- 
dominantly we are men of the Regular Es- 
tablishment as distinguished from men who 
have served temporarily through a war pe- 
riod. I served as an enlisted man in the 
Navy from the First World War until 1930 
when I was dropped for disability. Some of 
our members are older men; men who served 
on the plains as far back as shortly after 
the War Between the States. 

At our last national convention we con- 
sidered the problem of universal military 
service. We discussed it quite thoroughly. 
Then we voted in opposition to it. We did so 
for several reasons. 

We do not believe that the alien concept of 
forced training has any place in our country. 
Whereas in time of war we do draft the youth 
of this land and the draft has worked quite 
well in war because in time of war a national 
emergency is involved and men are more 
willing to fight for their country. In time 
of peace such conditions do not prevail. A 
man who does not like the service is un- 
happy and discontented and a drag. He can- 
not be forced to like the service by being 
forced into it. 

At this time the people are thinking in 
terms of war. It might be that they would 
tolerate forced service. But as time goes on 
and they get away from thoughts of war they 
will surely put a stop to forced service be- 
cause it is against every concept of freedom 
and because of the heavy costs involved in 
training the entire youth of the land. When 
that time comes, as it surely must come, then 
would come repeal of forced service and at a 
time when the people would be in a mood not 
to carry the costs of a large military estab- 
lishment. As a result we could expect to go 
from one extreme to the other. To go back 
to a half-starved and poorly paid Army and 
Navy es we have done after every other war. 
It would be far better at this time to adopt 
a more mcderate program such as could be 
sustained through the years to come. 

As I have said we always, after every war, 
have gone back to an extreme condition of 
half starving our services to death. Within 
the memory of all of us are the conditions 
which prevailed between these last two 
wars. Pay was cut to the very bone. Pro- 
motion became stagnant. Appropriations 
were so low that aviation, above all things, 
was allowed to stagnate to a great extent in 
the matter of development. 

In 1862 pension rates for line of duty 
death or disability were established and were 
amended in 1883. Following World War I 
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these rates were increased for war-period 
casualties but the Regulars were left at the 
1883 rates until 1933 when, under the Econ- 
omy Act, substantial reductions were made. 
From 1933 to 1939 pension rates for line of 
duty death or disability for the Regulars was 
45 percent of the rates for the war-period 
casualties and in 1939 the rates were raised 
to 75 percent where they now are. Enlisted 
men of the Regular Establishment were never 
granted disability retirement on the same 
basis as the cfficers. 

During those years pay in the services was 
$21 per month for a private, as compared 
with $30 per month for a CCC boy. Of 
course, the CCC boy had dependents, but so 
did the soldiers. Not only was the CCC boy 
paid much higher but protection against 
line-of-duty death or disability was at a 
much higher rate than that which applied 
to the soldiers. So we were raising a gen- 
eration of youth, the youth we would have 
to look to in time of war, to look down with 
scorn at the economic status of the soldier 
because it was so much lower than the relief 
rates. 

Those were the conditions which preceded 
this war and which the public state of mind 
permitted. This writer tried to ease those 
conditions. I tried to improve the lot of 
the soldier in the Regular Establishment as 
well <s that of the sick and maimed of the 
Regular Establishment. During the 1934-37 
period I worked and I talked and 1 wrote. 
But I was a Government employee. I was 
silenced. I was investigated and harassed 
for month after month, and finally found 
guilty, without hearing, of “seeking legisla- 
tion.” I spoke the same words later spoken 
by President Roosevelt and then by Presi- 
dent Truman. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion had, by rule, prohibited employees from 
petitioning their Government under color of 
prohibiting the “seeking of legislation.” 

That is now water over the dam. I recite 
it, not in complaint but as showing the con- 
ditions which can and do arise when there 
is no immediate threat of war and as show- 
ing why it is now essential that a sound and 
practicable program be adopted which can be 
sustained through the years. Any program 
which would require that the people be held 
under a constant war scare in order to sus- 
tain the program would be a mistake. 

We believe that a voluntary program of 
training is the answer to the problem of na- 
tional defense. We believe that far better 
results can be had by leading youth than by 
driving them. 

We would suggest a program of training 
which invites youth and which places some- 
thing ahead of them to work for. Let train- 
ing programs be worked out. Invite boys to 
accept the training for a year. From those 
who have had that training select the ap- 
pointees to the Military and Naval and Coast 
Guard Academies. Secondarily, select from 
it young men to be sent off to school and 
college to train for the staff such as ioctors, 
dentists, engineers, and other specialists. 
Then take off a third layer to be sent to trade 
schools to train as artificers for the services. 
In a fourth layer take off the young men 
wanting to enter upon careers as enlisted 
men to start as privates or as second-class 
seamen. Let the balance return to civilian 
life. 

Such a program would, of course, require 
that Members of Congress give up their pres- 
ent appointments to the Academies. But 
that sacrifice ought not to be too hard, con- 
sidering the sacrifice youth would be called 
upon to make. 

In conclusion, let me say that while other 
veterans’ organizations urge universal train- 
ing we oppose it. Yet, as men with long 
service, we fully recognize the need for 
adequate national defense. We stand as 
strongly for national defense as does any- 
one. We differ only as to the method. We 
urge that youth be led instead of driven. 
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We believe that voluntary training is far su. 
perior; that it is far superior as a national 
policy over forced training; and that as a 
program it can be maintained and sustained 
because it is moderate and reasonable and 
in accord with our way of life. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


BALD HILL RESERVOIR ON SHEYENNE 
RIVER, WN. DAK.—RESOLUTION op 
BARNES COUNTY (N. DAK.) BOARD or 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rec- 
ORD a resolution adopted by the Beard of 
County Commissioners of Barnes Coun- 
ty, N. Dak., favoring an appropriation by 
the Congress for the construction of 
Bald Hill Reservoir on the Sheyenne 
River, N. Dak. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream-fiow regulation in the basin ot 
the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., and in the Red 
River of the North Basin, of which it is the 
principal western tributary, are more im- 
portant and necessary now, and will be even 
more so in the immediate future than when 
the proposed project for improving the same 
was recently justified, and approved by the 
Congress: Be it 

Resolved by the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Barnes County, N. Dak., That 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
United States Senate be, ana it is hereby, 
requested and urged to recommend ade- 
quate funds in the War Department, civil 
functions appropriation bill for 1947, for the 
construction of the project for the Bald Hill 
Reservoir on the Sheyenne River, N. Dak., 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 193, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, as authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the Honorable KENNETH McKerl- 
LAR, acting chairman, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and that copies thereof be 
sent to Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON 
R. Youns, of North Dakota, and to Senators 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD and JosePH H. Batt, of 
Minnesota. 

Dated this 8th day of February 1946. 

BoarD oF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Barnes County, N. Dak. 
By Puuiuip J. SAUER, 
Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners, Barnes County, 
N. Dak. 

Attest: 

C. T. BECHTL=, 

County Auditor, Barnes County, N. Dak. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee 0 
Printing, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1679) to authorize additional com- 
pensation for work performed on a legal 
holiday by employees of the Government 
Printing Office, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1010) thereon. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of February 1946 from the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sut- 
veys, in response to Senate Resolution 
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319 (78th Cong.), relative to persons em- 
ployed by committees who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Rrcorp, as follows: 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC LANDS AND 
SURVEYS 
Fesruary 28, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or of the committee for the month 
of February, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944. (See attached memorandum.) 

Cart A. HaTcH, 
Chairman, 
By Stewart A. HatTcuH, 
Clerk. 
To Senator Cart A. HaTcu, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
From SENATOR Pat McCarran, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Administration and Use of Public 
Lands. 

The following persons are detailed from the 
Department of Agriculture to assist with the 
work of the above subcommittee: 

E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000 
per year. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5, 
salary, $2,000 per year. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE POSITION 
OF THE INDEPENDENT COMPANY IN 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY BEFORE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
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PETROLEUM RESOURCES (PT. 2 OF 
REPT. NO. 179) 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 


from the Special Committee Investigat- 
ing Petroleum Resources, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 36, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, extending Senate Resolution 253, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, a report relat- 
ing to the position of the independent 
company in the petroleum industry. I 
request that the report may be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE POSITION OF THE INDEPENDENT COMPANY IN 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

The study of petroleum resources in the 
United States in relation to the national 
welfare, which was initiated under Senate 
Resolution 253 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress and continued under Senate Resolu- 
tion 36 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, will 
enter its final phase on March 19, 1946, when 
the position of uhe independent company 
will be presented to the committee at an 
Open public hearing in the caucus room of 
the Senate Office Building at 10:30 a. m. 

On April 7, 1945, the Senate Special Com- 
mittee Investigating Petroleum Resources an- 
nounced a hearings agenda, which included 
the following subjects: 

1. Cartels in relation to petroleum in 
world trade. 


P. New sources of petroleum in the United 
ates. 

3. The independent company. 

4. Postwar disposal of pipe lines, refineries, 
and tankers. 


5. Petroleum requirements in the United 
States. 


6. American petroleum interests in foreign 
countries, 
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All of these subjects, with the exception of 
that dealing with the position of the inde- 
pendent company, have been developed at 
carefully prepared public hearings. The 
study began with the presentation of the 
cartel problem, in cooperation with a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
on May 17, 1945. The other hearings were 
held as follows: 

New sources of petroleum in the United 
States, June 19 through June 25, 1945. 

American petroleum interests in foreign 
countries, June 27 and 28, 1945. 

Petroleum requirements in the United 
States, October 3 and 4, 1945. 

Postwar disposal of pipe lines, refineries, 
and tankers, November 15, 16, and 17, 1945. 

A review of PAW wartime petroleum policy, 
November 28, 29, and 30, 1945. 

The objective of the hearings to begin on 

March 19, 1946, will be primarily to deter- 
mine whether or not the position of the in- 
dependent company in the petroleum in- 
dustry has been improved or injured as a 
result of the war and, what recommendations, 
if any, the Special Committee Investigating 
Petroleum Resources should make with re- 
spect to Government policy. An over-all 
question will be the outlook for competition 
in the production, refining, and marketing of 
oil and its derivatives. This will include the 
relationship of the independent to the inte- 
grated companies, and the extent to which 
the independent may depend upon supplies 
of petroleum or petroleum products. It will 
also include the effect upon competition of 
Government policy during the war. 
. The opportunity will be afforded to the 
independent operator in every branch of the 
industry to analyze facts and opinion from 
the point of view of the independent. 
Special preparation has been made for these 
hearings by the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, the president of which, 
Mr. B. A. Hardey, is also acting as chairman 
of a special industry committee on the in- 
dependent company. 

There is listed below an outline of the sub- 
jects and a list of the witnesses who have 
been asked by the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America to appear: 

Opening statement: B. A. Hardey, presi- 
dent, Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, and chairman of the committee, on 
the independent company. 

History and character of the independent 
oil producer: Russell B. Brown, general coun- 
sel, Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

The production of oil and gas: O. C. Bailey, 
Bailey & Trimble, El Dorado, Ark.; (a) second 
recovery, D. T. Andrus, immediate past pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion, Bradford, Pa.; (b) the conservation of 
stripper wells, H. M. McClure, president, Na- 
tional Stripper Well Association, Alma, Mich. 

Taxes: Charles R. Bell, controller, Kerr- 
McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Costs and price of oil: Merle Becker, vice 
president, W. C. McBride, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Imports: Wirt Franklin, past president, In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of America, 
Ardmore, Okla. 

The independent company in the refining 
of oil: Fayette B. Dow, National Petroleum 
Association, Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Summary: H. B. Fell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, Ardmore, Okla. 

Requests for an opportunity to participate 
in the hearings have been received from many 
other representatives of the independent 
petroleum operator. A list of these persons 
follows: 

Mr. Fred W. Herlihy, president, National 
Oil Marketers Association, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Mr. H. L. Thatcher, chairman, National 
Council of Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tions, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mr. Clyde G. Morrill, secretary, Atlantic 
Coast Oil Conference, Inc., New York City, 
le 

Mr. James L. Beattey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. E. M. Callis, president, Petrol Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Robert A. Warfel, executive secretary, 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Louis M. Faber, executive secretary, 
Retail Gasoline Dealers Association of Mil- 
waukee, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Angus G. Wynne, president, Pacific War 
Emergency Pipelines, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. E. C. Bratt, Sterling Stations, Inc., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

The hearing will be open to all, but in 
order to facilitate the orderly presentation of 
evidence, the committee has requested every 
person who desires to appear to prepare and 
submit a statement in advance so that this 
committee hearing, like those which have 
preceded it, may be conducted upon a basts 
of open discussion rather than on the basis 
of reading prepared statements. By the 
presentation of written statements in ad- 
vance, the members of the committee will 
be enabled to participate more fully in the 
discussion of the subjects involved than 
would otherwise be the case. This method 
also makes it possible to expedite the presen- 
tation of evidence, saving the time of both 
the members of the committee and the wit- 
nesses. 

All persons who desire to appear should im- 
mediately notify the chairman of the com- 
mittee in writing. Attention is called to the 
fact that Government agencies, the functions 
of which have to do with the petroleum in- 
dustry in any of its branches, are being in- 
vited to participate in this hearing as in all 
of the preceding hearings. The object is to 
develop as well rounded a presentation of the 
petroleum problem as possible 

The announcement of these hearings has 
been delayed pending the return to the 
United States of Senator Tom ConNALLY, of 
Texas, and Senator Artnur H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, members of this committee, who, 
since early in January, have been in attend- 
ance at a meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization. 

These hearings will reveal the present and 
future position of the independent, particu- 
larly in the relationship to the integrated 
company and the Government. The evidence 
already taken by the committee shows that a 
high degree of managerial authority was ex- 
ercised by the Government over every phase 
of the petroleum industry during the war. 
What effect the withdrawal of these controls 
will have upon the independent company 

and what effect will follow also from new in- 
ternational arrangements, will doubtless be 
the subject of much discussion at the hear- 
ings. 

It is the aim of the committee to close the 
hearings by the 22d of March 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


(Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. Lucas) 
introduced Senate bill 1876, to facilitate vot- 
ing by members of the armed forces and cer- 
tain others absent from the place of their 
residence, and to amend Public Law 712, 77th 
Cong., as amended, which was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. GEORGE introduced Senate bill 1877, 
to amend par. 8 of pt. VII, Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, to authorize an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 as a revolving 
fund in lieu of 8500,000 now authorized, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
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Finance, 
heading.) 
By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 1878. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of South Carolina to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Pee Dee River, at or 
near Cashua Ferry, S. C., approved April 30, 
1940; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1879. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the Marine Band at the national conven- 
tion of the United States Spanish War Vet- 
erans to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 4 
to 10, inclusive, 1946; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1880. A bill for the relief of the Crosby 
Yacht Building & Storage Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and Mr. 
HAYDEN) introduced Senate bill 1881, to pro- 
vide for the flow of revenues from Federal 
reclamation projects into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury and to provide that 
revenues from Federal reclamation projects 
hereafter financed wholly from general funds 
of the Treasury shall be covered into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury, which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER iatroduced Senate bill 1882, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1883, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bills 
1884 and 1885, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
appear under separate headings.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1836, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1887, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1888, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1889, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1890, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1891, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1892, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.J. Res. 144. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a national shrine commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction of a perma- 
nent memorial building to the memory of 
the Veterans of the Civil War, both North 
and South; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S 
ABSENTEE VOTING LAW 


Mr. GREEN Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a bill to amend the soldier vote 
law by eliminating absentee voting by 
Federal ballot and continuing voting by 
State absentee ballot under State pro- 
cedures, 


and appears under a _ separate 
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The bill retains many of the provisions 
in the present law relating to voting by 
State absentee ballots, but includes prac- 
tical modifications founded on opera- 
tions of the agencies charged with ad- 
ministration of servicemen voting in 1944 
elections. By this bill the benefits of 
free postage in the United States mails, 
including air mail, are granted to official 
postcards, State absentee ballots, ballot 
envelopes, and instructions for voting 
used in connection with absentee voting 
by the persons covered by the bill. These 
persons are members of the armed forces, 
members of the merchant marine and 
civilians outside the United States of- 
ficially attached to and serving with the 
armed forces of the United States. 

The first portion of the bill is devoted 
to recommendations to the several States 
as to legislative and administrative im- 
provements in order that they may pro- 
vide servicemen, members of the mer- 
chant marine, and the “attached civil- 
ians” a maximum opportunity to use 
State absentee voting procedures. Suc- 
ceeding portions set forth the respon- 
sibilities, to the extent practicable and 
compatible with military operations, of 
certain designated Federal agencies in 
cooperating with the States in the opera- 
tion of State procedure. These include 
the printing of postcard applications for 
State absentee ballots, making these 
cards available to the absentee voters, 
making available information received 
from the secretary of state of the sev- 
eral States relating to elections, attesting 
and administering oaths required in ap- 
plying for and voting by State ballot, and 
transmitting postcards and ballots to and 
from the persons to whom the bill is ap- 
plicable. Insofar as practicable and 
compatible with military operations, bal- 
lots executed overseas are to be returned 
by air, as provided by the present law. 

The bill retains the existing law’s safe- 
guards as to secrecy of the ballot, free- 
dom from coercion, and the prohibition 
against taking polls of members of the 
armed forces. 

With the abolition of the Federal bal- 
lot, the United States War Ballot Com- 
mission established by the existing iaw is 
also terminated, because its functions 
were primarily concerned with the Fed- 
eral ballot. The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy are made re- 
sponsible for cooperating with the States 
insofar as members of the armed forces 
and the “attached civilians” overseas are 
concerned, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury is made responsible for the 
Coast Guard and civilians overseas of- 
ficially attached to and serving with the 
Coast Guard. The Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration is charged 
with administration for the members of 
the merchant marine. Each of these 
agencies may delegate its functions to 
one or more of the other agencies, with 
the latter’s consent. The Postmaster 
General whose duties relate to transmis- 
sion of material has also been spe- 
cifically required by the bill to cooperate 
with the States. 

I trust the bill may receive early con- 
sideration and action. I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out objection, the bill will be received ang 
referred as requested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The bill (S. 1876) to facili‘ate voting 
by members of the armed force: and cer. 
tain others absent from the place of their 
residence, and to amend Public Law 712, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec. 
tions, 


REVOLVING FUND FOR VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend parg- 
graph 8 of part VII, Veterans’ Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, to authorize an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 as a revoly- 
ing fund in lieu of $500,000 now author- 
ized. 

The appropriation is for a revolving 
fund, and is exactly like appropriations 
made under the World War Veterans’ 
Act of 1924, as amended. Under section 
13 of that act, $1,671,623.62 was advanced 
to veterans who desired to undertake 
courses of vocational rehabilitation. All 
that sum of money has been repaid with 
the exception of about $1,648.95, which is 
yet outstanding, and which will be paid, 
because under both the World War I act 
and the existing act, Public Law 16, 
passed during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, these advancements, which can- 
not exceed $100 in any one case, are re- 
paid by proper deduction from future 
payments of pensions or retirement pay 
or other benefits going to the veterans. 
So that it is strictly a revolving fund, 
which will come back into the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1877) to amend paragraph 8 of part 
VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 as a revolving fund in lieu 
of $500,000 now authorized, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES— 


Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 1661) to provide for the appointment 
of fact-finding boards to investigate labor 
disputes seriously affecting the national 
public interest, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed. 


NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MITCHELL submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1592) to establish a national 
housing policy and provide for its execu- 
tion, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5504) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 18%, 
and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto, was read twice by its 
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title and referred to the. Committee on 

the Judiciary. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 925 RELATING TO 
INVESTIGATIONS OF RAILROAD TRUS- 
TEESHIPS AND RECBIVERSHIPS 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 234), which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 925, cur- 
rent session, accompanying Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, authorizing an investigation of 
railroad trusteeships and receiverships up- 
der section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act and in 
equity, for the use of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRINTING BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
MONOGRAPH NO. 1 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 235), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Wartime Health and Education 
authorized by Senate Resolution 74, Seventy- 
eighth Congress (extended by S. Res. 62, 79th 
Cong.), be, and is hereby authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 1,500 
additional copies of its Subcommittee Mono- 
graph No. 1. 

FLOOD PROBLEMS ON AMAZON CREEE, 
OREG. (S. DOC. NO. 138) 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, dated February 2, 
1946, transmitting an interim report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a review of reports on 
the Columbia River and tributaries cov- 
ering the flood problems on Amazon 
Creek, Oreg., in connection with the Co- 
lumbia River development, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter, together 
with the report, papers, and illustra- 
tions, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NEW YORK-DELAWARE RIVER SECTION 
OF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I also 
present a letter from the Secretary of 
War, together with a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated July 14, 1942, submitting a report, 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a review of reports on the New 
York Bay-Delaware River section of the 
intracoastal waterway requested by a res- 
olution of the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, agreed to on De- 
cember 15, 1936. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter, together with the re- 
port, papers, and illustrations, be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Radcliffe 
Austin Hart Reed 
Halley Hateh Revercomb 
Ball Hayden Robertson 
Bankhead Russell 
Barkley Hill Saitonstail 
Bilbo Huffman Shipstead 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Bridges Jobnston, S.C. Stanfill 
Briggs Knowland Stewart 
Bushfield La Pollette Taft 
Butler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capper McClellan Tobey 
Carvilte McParland Tunnel! 
Cordon McKellar Tydings 
Donnell! MeMahon Vandenberg 
Downey Magnuson Walsh 
Ellender Maybank Wherry 
Ferguson Mead White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Mitchell Willis 
Gerry Moore Wilson 
Gossett Murdock Young 
Green O'Mahoney t 
Gufley Overton 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Grass} and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner! 
are absent because of iliness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS} is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez}, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLanp], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Hoy}, the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Krrcore], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Myersl, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. O’Danis_], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Peprser), and 
the Senator from Montana I[Mr. 
WHEELER} are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
ra¥l] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas |[Mr. Con- 
NALLY) is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois {[Mr. Brooks] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Caps- 
HART! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bucx]} and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. MorsE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes! is absent on official business 
for the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 


SENATOR RADCLIFFE—ARTICLE FROM 
BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to place in the Recorp an article 
which was published in the Baltimore 
Sun of February 21, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rgcorp, 
as follows: 


(Mr. 
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Dennis Heaps VoTrs CaMPAICN FoR RADCLIFrE— 
Ex-Cnirer Jupcr oF BeNcH Opposes O'Conor 
IN SENATORIAL PRIMARY 

(By Louis J. O'Donnel!) 

After years of retirement fram politics, 
Samuel K. Dennis, former chief judge of the 
Supreme Beneh of Baltimore—the foremost 
lieutenant of the late John Walter Smith in 
the days when he ruled the Democratic Party 
in Maryland—has returned to the arena to 
Gireet the campaign of Senator Ranciirrs for 
renomination. 

Mr. Dennis, an Eastern Shoreman who was 
credited with having one of the most astute 
political mines in the State, during the 
Smith lieutenancy in the first two cecades 
of the century, amnounced yesterday that he 
would head an executive committee in behalf 
of Senator Rapc.iyvre’s renomination. 

For the first time, except ome, in Governor 
O’Conor’s political career, Mr. Dennis said, 
he finds it necessary to oppose him in the 
primary for the senatorial seat. 


ANXIOUS TO SERVE 


“Many years, many men have passed since 
I left the political field, as, I supposed, never 
to return, to wateh the game as an inter- 
ested spectator from the sidelines,” said Mr. 
Dennis. “Now I find myself anxious to serve 
m any capacity within the scope of my abil- 
ities in the aid of the candidacy of Senator 
Grorce L. Rabctirrr. 

“For the first time, except one, im his long 
political career the State’s attorney, attorney 
general, governor—I eannot hack Governor 
O’Conor, a matter of sincere regret, for our 
relations have been close. 

“It is no reflection upon him that I now 
support his rival for namination as United 
States Senator, not for personal reasons, but 
upon impersonal public grounds which in my 
judgment should be controlling upon the 
Democratic voters of the State at large.” 

RADCLIFFE’S HANDICAPS 

“Senator Rapctirre starts with seeming 
practical political handicaps. He is not a 
politician by profession, practice, or by back- 
ground. He started out in life fram the 
farm to teach—and@ to specialize as a student 
ef history. He took his learned degree of 
doctor of philosophy, wrote a biography of 
acknowledged merit, seemed dedicated to 
lifelong scholarship. 

“Then he studied law, stood second in his 
class, became head of the legal department 
of a security company, and now is recognized 
as one of the leading men in the surety busi- 
ness in Ameriea—poor preparation for prac- 
tical polities. 

“He has built up no politicat machine to 
automatically register his nomination, never 
will, never tried to. So he is handicapped if 
& machine equipped and greased by patron- 
age and professionals must be necessary to 
success.” 

SUPPORT WELL ORGANTZED 

“But he has well-organized support, vol- 
untary support. Among his active backers 
are office holders, high and low, State central 
committeemen, party workers, and those who 
seldom vote—a strange trait.” 

“Senator Rapciirre can’t cultivate a grudge, 
is no ‘denouncer,’ is forgiving, trusts people 
even after proof of unworthimess. People do 
diabolical things to him and next time he 
Serves them willingly, smilingly, just the 
same. 

“Nor is he partisan. He has an idea his 
Services belong to anyone, everyone. Heice 
men of high and low degree, of all political 
affiliations, in business and in office alike, 
find him approachable, -miable, infinitely 
kind and obliging. 

“The old political schoolmasters I knew 
taught no such political doctrines. Gouge, 
gore opponents; keep all the prizes, benefits, 
and emoluments; forget, forgive no enemy. 
Such was their catechism. their mottocs 


upon the caueus-reom walls.” 
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RADCLIFFE UNORTHODOX 


“But Senator Rapciirre is unorthodox 
throughout. He became invaluable to his 
company, not as master of routine but in 
stranger fields as ‘trouble shooter’ idea man, 
pioneer thinker, policy maker, diplomat. A 
colleague said: ‘Give George time enough 
and let him do it his own way and he will 
move the Pyramids from Egypt to Druid Hill 
Park. 

“Again, he lacks selfishness, will not claim 
even his due; has no flair, no gift for show- 
manship, does a thousand good turns for 
just and unjust; then forgets them. At 
least, he never reminds the debtor of the 
debt. 

‘Nor does he make politics his master. 
Even in campaigns he puts a tremendous 
amount of time on the polio campaigns, on 
historical subjects, and a lot of other matters 
when perhars his political welfare would re- 
quire that he devote such precious time to 
campaigning.” 

HE WILL WIN THIS TIME, TOO 


“Defying all orthodox political patterns 
and while bearing those same handicaps, 
heretofore he has won in every primary—and 
he has faced fierce ones—and in every elec- 
tion. 

“He will win this time, too. For the massés 
love him, respect him, vote for him, and the 
politicians admire him for being the loyal 
friend and magnanimous sportsman he is. 

“The controlling reasons for returning 
RapcuirFe to the Senate are his immense 
utility to the State and Nation, and the 
superb energy, intellect, ana fidelity he ap- 
plies to his duties; all with signal success. 

“Corporations in Maryland, now wonder- 
fully prosperous, owe their existence in large 
part to Senator Rapcuirre’s subtle intellect, 
character, and influence in Washington. His 
thorough understanding of the country’s war 
problems, his faithful devotion to every meas- 
ure, every effort to win the war cannot be 
overestimated.” 


UNDERSTANDING CHAMPION 


“The shipping and banking interests of the 
country, as do many others, know how 
earnest, helpful, and able he is. Canners, 
seafood dealers, farmers, poultry raisers, in- 
dustries of every type in Maryland find in him 
an understanding champion. 

“No successor can fall heir to the good will, 
of the seniority claims to powerful commit- 
tees, or experience he has acquired in eleven 
active, busy years, which include the most 
terrible and troubled years in our history. 

“He likes everybody. He has courageously 
voted upon many, many highly controversial 
measures—damned-if-you-do, damned-if- 
you-don’t measures. 

“Therefore I do not embrace all his friends; 
nor do I agree with all his votes. But at 
that, no Senator I ever knew, including my 
mentor, patron, and best friend, Senator 
John Walter Smith, on the whole, was ever 
more sound, sane, and right.” 


WORLD STEEPED IN SORROW 


“The time has passed when our sympa- 
thetic Senator must seek to ease the anxiety 
or bereavement of parents whose offspring— 
es did his son—bore the dangers of war and 
who faced its gigantic tragedy. The shooting 
is over. Yet the whcle world is steeped in 
sorrow. 

“The United States is in a quagmire of 
difficulty and division. The task of recon- 
struction is, of course, too vast for computa- 
tion or for successful treatment. Some- 
thing—it may be only a little—may be done 
by using the best instruments available to 
forestall chaos. 

“Who will say that we should do any less 
than our best; that we owe anything less to 
this created-suffering earth, especially to our 
own torn, demoralized country, groping to 
find solutions for its war-created griefs? 

“Which means at the instant that we hold 
fast to that man who has demonstrated his 
worth in the Senate, that man who has of his 
own ability and quality won influence and no 
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little fame in Washington; who has acquired 
an expert knowledge and experience which 
only schooling for years and years in the 
Senate itself can possibly supply to anyone, 
whatever his gifts and natural abilities may 
be.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shoud like to read a paragraph from this 
article. 


Senator RADCLIFFE can’t cultivate a grudge; 
is no denouncer; is forgiving; trusts people 
even after proof of unworthiness. People do 
diabolical things to him and next time he 
serves them willingly, smilingly, just the 
same. 

Nor is he partisan. He has an idea his 
services belong to anyone—everyone. Hence 
men of low and Ligh degree, of all political 
affiliations, in business and in office alike find 
him approachable, amiable, infinitely kind 
and obliging. 


Mr. President, this article is so entirely 
in agreement with my own view about 
our colleague, GEorRGE RADCLIFFE, that I 
wish to place it in the REecorp, and I ask 
Senators of all political persuasions to 
read it tomorrow. They will enjoy the 
beautiful statements which are made 
about the Senator from Maryland. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION— 
MESSAGES FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
AND GOVERNOR DEWEY OF NEW YORK 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, last No- 
vember the American Civil Liberties 
Union celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. It is appropriate that that oc- 
casion should be noted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, and I, therefore, ask that 
there be printed in the REcorp as a part 
of these remarks, messages addressed to 
the union on that occasion by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Gover- 
nor of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE Howse, 

Washington, D. C., November 24, 1945. 
Dr. JonN HAYNES HCLMEs, 

Chairman, Board of Directors, American 

Civil Liberties Union, New York: 
isnt you warm greetings upon the com- 

pletion of 25 years of fighting for the civil 
rights of all Americans. The union is most 
publicized for its protection of minority 
groups, but I know that your over-all objec- 
tive is that inherent constitutional privileges 
be granted to every person, citizen, or alien, 
with no thought of race, color, or creed. I 
know, too, that you fight for the rights of 
majorities threatened by illegal monopoly 
and repression. 

I believe with your members that whatever 
@ man’s political thinking, whatever his 
background, environment, or education, he 
must, if he be a real American, respect the 
aims of organizations such as yours. The 
integrity of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and of its workers in the field has never 
been, and I feel, never will be questioned. 
Officers, directors, and members of the union 
have performed outstanding service to the 
cause of true freedom. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 


—— 


NOVEMBER 23, 1945. 
Dr. JoHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
Dear Dr. Hotmes: I am happy to send 
warm greetings to all members of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and all men and 
women present at the national convention 
you are holding on November 24, on the 
theme “What’s Ahead for American Liber- 
ties.” 


MARCH ] 


It is a matter of just pride to the citizens 
o- New York State that the American Ciyjj 
Liberties Union was incorporated under the 
laws of the Empire State on whose soil gs 
many hotly contested struggles for the liber. 
ty and dignity of the individual were fougnt 
and won, struggles not only on the battle. 
field but in the courts and other arenas of 
the unending contest for freedom. 

Of the quarter century of your: existence 
you have establishei an enviable record, 
You have established, also, beyond all possi. 
ble doubt, proof that the American Ciyjj 
Liberties Union is an essential part of Amerj- 
can life. It is essential not merely to the 
individuals whom you have helped against 
injustice, but to the self-respect of the com- 
munity and of all citizens who appreciate 
our priceless heritage of personal, political, 
and religicus liberty and regard for the dig- 
nity of the individual. 

The war for freedom is an endless one, 
The worst attacks are those which do not 
affect the majority—the insidious attacks, 
Without the American Civil Liberties Union 
there would be no organization to take up 
the cudgels for lone, oppressed individuals, 

It has been inspiring to observe that the 
American Civil Liberties Union has stood 
unwavering on the principle of defending 
everybody's rights without distinction. It 
has championed the rights of unions and of 
employers, of union workers and nonunion 
workers, of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 
On the racial front it has stood firmly for 
the liberty of every racial minority. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to hail the gal- 
lant part that the American Civil Liberties 
Union has taken in upholding the principles 
for which this Republic was founded and to 
extend my warm wishes for continuing suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas E. Dewey. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter dated February 12, 
1946, dealing with the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, addressed by 
former President Herbert Hoover to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Strong Case for the Seaway,” 
published in the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times of February 21, 1946, dealing with 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

New York, N., Y., February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Cart A. HATCH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your request for 
my views upon the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

At my instance, as Secretary of Commerce, 
President Coolidge in 1924 created the first 
St. Lawrence Waterway Commission. ! 
served as chairman of that body until 1928. 
A parallel body was created by the Goverl- 
ment of Canada and under the two commis- 
sions exhaustive economic and engineering 
investigations were completed. The eco 
nomic studies demonstrated great public 
usefulness of the undertaking and the ¢2- 
gineering studies greatly advance the 
engineering problems. 

In 1929, as President, I initiated negotla- 
tions for a treaty with Canada providiag 
for the construction of the waterway 
settling various interrelations in respect t 
it. This treaty was signed on July 18, 1982, 
and was sent by me to the Senate with a2 
urgent recommendation for is ratificatiol. 
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association with the problem, I made some- 
thing like 30 statements, addresses, and re- 
ports, and appeared @ number of times before 


undertaking. 
vassed the reasons for and against the con- 
struction, and, except for minor changes 
which time implies, those statements are 
applicable today. 

No doubt these statements and reports can 
be had from the files of the Department of 
Commerce if they are wanted, and it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat the gist of them 
now 

I did not at the time of my association with 
the problem believe—and I do not now be- 
lieve—that the Federal Government should 
undertake to operate and distribute the elec- 
tric power which will be a byproduct of the 
enterprise. The sale of the power on a long- 
term contract to public bodies and private 
power companies under regulations which 
protect the consumer, as in the case of the 
Colorado River Dam, will be in much greater 
public interest. 

I do not consider the construction of the 
waterway will injure the existing American 
transportation system or our ports. The nat- 
ural increase in goods movement which 
should take place during the long period of 
construction should more than compensate 
any diversion. 

Nor should we begrudge any added pros- 
perity to Canada that may come from this 
enterprise, for her prosperity is as much our 
prosperity as that of any group of our own 
States. 

It was obvious in 1924 that aside from its 
great peacetime importance, the waterway 
would have been of immense value in prose- 
cuting World War I. Had the treaty of 1932 
been ratified at that time, and construction 
followed, the waterway would have directly or 
indirectly paid for itself several times over in 
World War Ii. There can be no doubt as to 
its value as a defense measure. 

From an economic point of view, it could be 
said as an axiom that every improvement of 
transportation brings not only visible eco- 
nomic benefits but a host of invisible ones— 
for cheapening of transport benefits both the 
producer and the consumer in lessening costs. 
I have no hesitation in my belief as to the 
economic value of the project. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of 

February 21, 1946] 


A STRONG CASE FOR THE SEAWAY 


Seaway advocates have had their innings 
at the Washington hearings this week. They 
have presented a strong case, stronger, it 
Seems to us, than has been presented at other 
hearings in the past. Testimony was well 
organized. Witnesses were on hand from all 
sections of the country and the evidence was 
factual and convincing. 

Here are some of the important points 
already established: 

1. The seaway and the power development 
Will be less costly tham any comparative de- 
velopment ever made in this country for the 
reason that the work is already largely com- 
pleted. Only the International Rapids re- 
Main to be canalized. 

2. The St. Lawrence power is the largest 
Undeveloped hydroelectric power in the 
United States and, once developed, can be 
Sold at a fraction of the cost of electric energy 
benerated by steam. 

. 3. The argument that development of the 
St. Lawrence power will result in a decreased 
use of coal is refuted by what happened after 
= TVA development. The use of coal 
Nereased in the 

development, pg Cotte Poe 

* The old allegation that organized labor 


‘gainst the seaway was disproved by rep- 
resentatives of the CIO textile workers and 


is 
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the CIO auto workers, totaling about 2,000,090 
members, who themselves as 
strongly in favor of the project. 

5. It was again established that the sea- 
way is enthusiastically favored by the Board 
of Army Engineers. A former Chief of this 
Board testified that, if the cost of the seaway 
were 50 percent higher than estimated, it 
would still be economically justified. 

William T. Field, of this city, who heads 
the delegation from the Northern Federation - 
of Chambers of Commerce, added consider- 
ably to the strength of the seaway case by 
his testimony given yesterday. So did the 
brief of Frank Augsbury, of Ogdensburg, filed 
by Mr. Field. It was Mr. Field who laid be- 
fore the committee the figures regarding the 
use of coal in the Tennessee Valiey. It was 
Mr. Augsbury who pointed out that lack of 
cheap power in northern New York was clos- 
ing industries. 

Later on the opponents of the seaway will 
have their opportunity. That there will be 

opposition we all know from experi- 
ence, but this time the seaway foes will have 
a strong case to overcome. The seaway advo- 
cates have done well. 


RETURN TO JUSTICE—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
ATOR TAFT BEFORE MISSOURI REPUB- 
LICAN CLUB 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Return to Liberty,” delivered by him 
before the Missouri Republican Club, at 
Kansas City, Mo., on February 12, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RETURN TO JUSTICE—-ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR TAFT TO REPUBLICANS OF TEXAS 


|Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Return to Justice,” delivered by him 
to the Republicans of Texas, at Dallas, Tex., 
on February 14, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 
WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT THE BRIT- 

ISH LOAN?—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


| Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement entitled “What Should We Do 
About the British Loan?” made by him at 
a round-table discussion on American Forum 
of the Air on February 26, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.) 


BROTHERHOOD OR BOMBS, WHICH?— 
ADDRESS BY FREDERICK TAYLOR WIL- 
SON 


]Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Brotherhood or Bombs—Which?” de- 
livered by Frederick Taylor Wilson at the 
Church of the Reformation, in Washington, 
D. C., on February 28, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

REPLY OF ROBERT R. WASON TO CRITI- 
CISM BY CHESTER BOWLES OF PRICE- 
CONTROL ATTITUDE OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


| Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Robert R. Wason, president, Na- 
tion Association of Manufacturers, in reply to 
criticism by Mr. Chester Bowles of the atti- 
tude of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers on price control, which appears in the 


Appendix. | 


THE ORDNANCE VICTORY SYSTEM—ARTI- 
CLE BY LT. GEN. L. H. CAMPBELL, JR. 


| Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Ordnance Victory System,” writ- 
ten by Lt. Gen. L. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief of 
Ordnance, and published in the spring, 1946, 
issue of the magazine Dixie Business, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 
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RESTORATION OF FORD'S THEATER 


| Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titied “Pian To Restore Ford's Would Fill Last 
Panel in the Lincoln Tragedy,” written by 
Nelson B. Bell, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 24, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.| 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 

ACT, 1946 


Tae Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5458) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
encing June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations will be stated. 

The amendment was, under the head- 
ing “Department of Agriculture—Rural 
Electrification Administration,” on page 
4, line 10, after the word “amended”, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That no part of this fund shall 
be available to the Rural Electrification 
Administration for the making of any 
loan for the construction of a generat- 
ing plant unless the Federal Power Com- 
mission shall first certify that there is 
not sufficient electric current available 
in the area concerned at reasonable 
rates.” 

Mr. GURNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This amendment 
was offered in committee by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. He 
made the argument that this appropria- 
tion was for the purpose of extending 
rural electric lines to the people of the 
country rather than to build electric 
plants, and that where electricity could 
be procured from existing lines at rea- 
sonable prices it was useless to spend 
most of this money or a very large part 
of it for building electric plants, but that 
the principal work should be the build- 
ing of the lines. As I recall, the com- 
mittee unanimously agreed with him. I 
think that statement is a correct one. 
I think there were no opposing votes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
not present in the committee when the 
bill was acted on, but I was opposed to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not think the 
Senator from Georgia was present at the 
time, because, as I remember, the vote 
for the amendment was unanimous. 
However that may be, the amendment 
was proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. For what purpose? 

Mr. BILBO. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR ] 
a question. 

Mr. GURNEY. 
amendment? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. GURNEY. First, I should like to 
make an opening statement, if I may. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. 
from Washington. 


On the _ pending 


I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise for the purpose of making a point of 
order against the pending amendment, 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. The amendment it- 
self would alter the basic policy of the 
Rural Electrification Act. It goes to the 
very core of the intention of the act, 
I therefore make the point of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to be heard on the point of orgler. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoHNsTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The Chair overrules the point of 
order, and holds that the amendment is 
not general legislation, but constitutes a 
limitation upon the use of the funds 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I thank the Chair. 
It is not necessary that I be heard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I understand, 
the Chair construes the amendment to 
be a limitation, rather than legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair holds that the amendment is not 
general legislation, but constitutes a 
limitation upon the use of the funds 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is the intention of Congress in 
appropriating money for rural-electri- 
fication lines to furnish electricity for 
farms. Therefore in presenting this 
amendment to the Committee on Appro- 
priations I sought to justify the amend- 
ment on the basis that we should allocate 
these funds for farm-line building, so as 
to serve as many farmers as possible with 
rural electric lines. 

The background for my amendment 
originated 3 or 4 years ago, at which 
time I had quite a bit of information— 
and still have it in my files—to the effect 
that in several States in the Northwest 
REA funds had been allocated and used 
for the purpose of purchasing small, 
municipal light plants, small privately 
owned light plants in villages, small 
towns, iarger towns, and even possibly 
cities, if we consider a city to be a 
community gf more than 5,000 popula- 
tion. REA funds appropriated by Con- 
gress were used to build or buy generat- 
ing plants, thereby cutting down the 
number of farm lines which could actu- 
ally be built. In some instances, with the 
aid of the electricity furnished to the 
citizens of those towns, it was possible to 
show a profit on such lines. 

I feel that Congress wants farm lines 
built, and farm lines only. I did not 
ofier this amendment in any way to stop 
the building of farm lines, or in any way 
to hinder the REA Administrator in the 
efficient administration of the funds ap- 
propriated by Congress to be allocated 
by him. Under the terms of the pend- 
ing amendment, the Administrator would 
be required to obtain certification from 
the Federal Power Commission that elec- 
tricity is not available at reasonable 
rates. He would then have full author- 
ity to build such generating plants as 
might be needed in any area. 

I shall not speak at length on this 
amendment. It is submitted to the Sen- 
ate on an open and aboveboard basis. 
It would not stop the REA for any length 
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of time if it had a bona fide project to 
which it wished to allocate funds. 

I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I dislike very much 
not to be in agreement with the distin- 
guished Senator from our neighbor 
State; but I wonder if he thinks there 
would be any danger of the Administra- 
tor of the rural-electrification program 
attempting to build a generating plant 
when it would definitely cost’more than 
to buy current from the available source, 
whatever it might be? 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. I am sure the 
evidence is quite conclusive that gener- 
ating plants have been built, are now in 
process of construction, and are contem- 
plated to be built later, under circum- 
stances in which the cost of generating 
power with REA funds is much higher 
than the cost of purchasing electricity 
from available sources. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not had the 
years of experience which the distin- 
guished Senator has had in South Da- 
kota in connection with this program; 
but the experience which I have had up 
to date indicates an extremely economi- 
cal administration by the officers of the 
REA, Personally I am not worried about 
them making a contract which is not to 
the best interests of the customers whom 
they are trying to serve. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that if the REA can show that ex- 
orbitant rates are being charged, it will 
not be hurt by this amendment in any 
manner, shape, or form. 

Mr. BUTLER. At one time the REA 
was an independent agency. Personally 
I think it should still be an independent 
agency. However, it was placed under 
the Department of Agriculture, and now 
if in order to carry on its program it 
must clear its way with some other Fed- 
eral bureau or department, it means fur- 
ther delay. We have had delay enough 
in these programs, and I am anxious to 
see them proceed without undue delay. 

Mr. GURNEY. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit a question in re- 
turn, does he feel that the REA should 
establish an organization so as to have 
at its fingertips the available power in 
every section, State, and area of the 
whole United States? My information is 
that the Federal Power Commission has 
all the necessary information, and that 
it acts as a Federal agency for all 
branches of the Government when it 
comes to the question of power. It fur- 
nishes information to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and to the Army engineers. 
It can furnish such information to REA. 
Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska 
just what the function of the Federal 
Power Commission is if it is not meant 
to be an expert agency on the question of 
electrical energy all over the United 
States? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am certain that if the 
REA or any other Government agency 
needs information which is in the posses- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission 
it undoubtedly will ask for it. Certainly 
it has cooperated with the Federal Power 
Commission in the past. But Ido not like 
to see further restrictions placed upon 
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the REA at this time in furthering its 
program, because in the postwar era one 
of the large programs which we are try- 
ing to complete for the farmers and pro. 
ducers of the country is the extension of 
rural electric service. I do not like to 
see any impediment placed in the way of 
progress in that direction. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 1 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 
Let me say to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Butter] that I believe he is entirely 
correct. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota that the purpose of 
the REA is to give to farmers as much 
available electricity as possible. I do not 
need to go into the history of rural elec- 
trification and relate how the farmers of 
this country were retarded by the very 
power companies themselves from ob- 
taining electricity for their farms, be- 
cause of the high cost of power lines. I 
do not need to go into the history of the 
REA itself which has done a splendid job 
and has electrified a great many farms in 
this country, in some States more than 
in others. I believe the rural areas of my 
own State are probably 85 percent elec- 
trified at this time. That is an outstand- 
ing record. It has been possible because 
we have the power available. But prior 
to the time when we had the power avail- 
able, our State was one of the most back- 
ward States of the Union in respect to 
farm electrification. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I was. wondering 
whether the Senator had considered that 
possibly these REA funds might be used 
in a territory to put up an REA line where 
public power already was available, but 
because they did not get along with the 
public power body they decided to build 
their own generating plant. Does not 
the Senator think the Federal Power 
Commissioner or the Federal Power 
Commission would be a good arbitrator 
to step in at that point and say, “Well, 
power is available from the public body 
at reasonable rates, and you shall buy it 
from them.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, I think 
the Federal Power Commission would 
be a good arbitrator if it would arbitrate. 
But this amendment goes to the very 
heart of the rural-electrification pro- 
gram. It means that all the rural com- 
munities that want cheap electricity for 
the farms would be deprived of their 
bargaining power with the private power 
companies. If the private power com- 
panies would not give them rates which 
they considered reasonable, of course 
they would go to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, but the Federal Power Commis- 
sion could hold up for as long as 1 or 2 
years the determination of what was 4 
reasonable rate. I personally have sat 
in many rate cases, and I know how long 
they can drag on. 

Furthermore, in this amendment there 
is no restriction which would compel the 
acceptance of what might be a reason- 
able rate. The important question in 
connection with electric power has 
always been what are reasonable rates. 
This amendment would delay action in 
cases in which rural electrification 's 
needed and in which it might be neces 
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sary to build a generating plant. The 
senator from Nebraska hit the nail on 
the head when he said, “Why, of course, 
in the efficient operation of the REA they 
would not build a generating plant if 
they were getting reasonable rates.” 
But what are reasonable rates has 
always been the question in these cases. 

This amendment will do what the 
Senator from Nebraska said; it will re- 
tard the rural electrification program by 
causing all these questions to be referred 
to a bureau in Washington, where 
lengthy arguments may be made on the 
question of rates. In some instances in 
the courts rate cases have taken as long 
as 3% years before the question was 
determined. 

Although the Senator from South 
Dakota may be motivated by very laud- 
able aims and a laudable desire to more 
or less restrict the Rural Electrification 
Administration to one specific purpose, I 
think the amendment will do just the 
opposite. 

The Senator from South Dakota men- 
tioned as a reason that there has come 
to his attention the fact that in the 
Northwest there are some small com- 
munities in which the Rural Electrifica- 
tion moneys have been used, as I under- 
stood him to say, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing small municipal plants. That is 
true; but the reason why the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration granted the 
loan and the reason why the plant had to 
be purchased was that that was the only 
generating source in the area from which 
lines could be extended into the nearby 
rural community. 

I think the REA should be in the same 
position as any other Federal loan 
agency. If cooperatives or if any group 
of farmers can come to the REA and 
can show it a good reason why they 
should be loaned money, and if it is a 
good financial risk and if they have paid 
back almost every loan they have ob- 
tained in the past, there should not be 
any restriction on it. If it is mecessary 
for them to build a generating plant in 
order to have bargaining power with the 
electric company, so as to enable them to 
get reasonable rates, they should be per- 
mitted to do so. 

But only by means of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will rural electrification be ex- 
tended to the extent that every Senator 
on this floor wants to have it extended. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I have had a good deal of per- 
Sonal experience with bargaining for 
electricity. Where I live the area was 
surveyed for rural electrification in the 
winter of 1935. We started in early 
January. I selected the engineer to lead 
the survey. We got funds from Emer- 
Sency Relief. On the basis of that sur- 
vey we applied for a loan, after the Rural 
Electrification Agency established by 
Executive order in early May. We were 
all ready to get money with which to 
build a plant. There were three differ- 
ent sources of private enterprise which 
were generating electricity. We went to 
them and asked them to furnish us with 
electricity. They would not even dis- 
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cuss rates with us. They would not even 
discuss the possibility of giving us any 
rates. We were able to get them to sit 
down and discuss rates with us only after 
we had threatened to go to the Federal 
Government and request a loan of $500,- 
000 from the Public Works Administra- 
tion to enable us to electrify the area in 
the State of Minnesota. Then we got a 
rate, and a very satisfactory rate, be- 
cause we had bargaining power. We are 
still getting electricity from the same 
source. 

As the Senator from Washington has 
said, the amendment would take away 
the bargaining power of the coopera- 
tives. I have never been in favor of 
building, by public money, plants for 
cooperatives, so long as they can get a 
decent rate from private sources. I 
would not buy a store and fill it with 
goods if a merchant would sell to me at 
@ reasonable price; and I feel the same 
way about electricity. 

The cooperatives should be permitted 
to do their own bargaining and be free. 
They should not be required to go to the 
Federal Power Commission and have it 
come between them and the power inter- 
ests. They can get competent engineers 
to advise them regarding what is a just 
rate, based on the potential power re- 
quired. The cost can be known. I think 
that so far the cooperatives have been 
very successful, generally speaking, in 
making satisfactory bargains with pri- 
vate industry, and it saves them a great 
deal of overhead, interest, and so forth. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not wish 
to have that program interfered with 
by turning it over to a commission in 
Washington, no matter what its name. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Minnesota 
is exactly correct. This is what hap- 
pens and what is happening in my State: 
There may be a bus bar of a public 
power line in the area, but a private 
power company is serving the area. Of 
course, the farmer would just as soon 
buy the power from the private power 
company as from the public power bus 
bar. But the farmers ask the private 
power company for a rate. The private 
power company says, “We will give you 
a rate of so many cents per kilowatt- 
hour, which we think is a reasonable 
rate.” In the meantime, if the farmers’ 
cooperative or the farmers’ group, 
whether cooperative or not, says, “We 
do not think it is a reasonable rate,” 
the matter goes to Washington, and that 
means delay. The actual completion of 
that electrification line could be delayed 
so long that sometimes possibly 2 or 3 
years would elapse before the matter 
was settled. The core of the whole thing 
is the question as to what is a reason- 
able power rate. Even if the Federal 
Power Commission then decided what 
was a reasonable rate, either under this 
amendment or under the act, no one 
would have to accept it. They could go 
on wrangling from then on. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator 
from Washington says that it would re- 
quire 2 or 3 years, or more, to obtain a 
decision, evidently he does not believe 
in the New Deal bureaucracy. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not think that 
a New Deal or a Republican bureaucracy 
could determine in a short period of 
time what is a reasonable rate, when, 
under the rules of the various commis- 
sions, private attorneys may appear and 
call any number of technical witnesses. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has said that 
the Senator from Washington evidently 
does not believe ir bureaucracy. I 
would say that the Senator from Wash- 
ington evidently knows all about the 
ability of the private utility companies 
to drag matters out for a number of 
years through various commissions and 
courts. I assume that the Senator from 
New Hampshire also recognizes the abil- 
ity of the utility companies to drag out 
issues. Delay is one of their strongest 
weapons. The Senator from Washing- 
ton hag,told us that the threat of gener- 
ating their own power which the coop- 
eratives are able to exercise in the event 
the power companies attempt to hold 
them up on rates has been of benefit to 
the cooperatives. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
into the Recorp at this point certain 
evidence which bears out the statement 
of the Senator from Washington. I be- 
lieve that it was on November 21 that 
Mr. Wickard appeared before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and yave the committee 
some figures showing what had been 
saved to the farm cooperatives and the 
REA cooperatives, through the bargain- 
ing power to which reference has been 
made. I wish to give some examples of 
savings which have been effected. 

The table from which I shall read is 
headed “Savings accruing to distribution 
cooperative through the purchase of 
energy from REA-financed generation- 
transmission cooperatives which supply 
power to more than one distribution co- 
operative.” The data covers the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
and others. Take, for example, the 
Dairyland Power Cooperative. The 
private company would not sell them 
power for less than 1.8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know that I 
have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NUSON] has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Scuth Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, all the Federal Power Commission 
would have to do would be to certify that 
1.8 cents per kilowatt-hour is too high, 
and they would certainly rule that way, 
and there would be no delay. 

Mr. AIKEN. And, of course, all the 
power companies of South Dakota would 
have to do is to go before the Federal 
Power Commission and drag their case 
out through several months or year, and 
the farmers of South Dakota would take 
a licking. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator was talk- 
ing about a case in Wisconsin. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will talk about it, if 
the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, is it not a 
fact that before any REA funds may be 
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used for the construction, operation, or 
enlargement of a generating plant, con- 
sent from the State public service com- 
mission must be obtained? The State 
authority, under the law, has to pass 
on the matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that it probably 
depends upon the State law. 

Mr. HILL. Most of the States have 
authorities covering such matters. Al- 
low me to read from Public Law 605, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, to provide for 
rural electrification, and for other pur- 
poses. I read from section 4, on page 3: 

Provided further, That no loan for the 
construction, operation, or enlargement of 
any generating plant shall be made unless 
the consent of the State authority having 
jurisdiction in the premises is first obtained. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
wishes to place some figures in the REc- 
orp. Of course; in many cases consent 
of the State authority is engineering con- 
sent to use the plant. In many cases it 
does not deal with rates at all. 

Mr. HILL. And in some cases it does 
deal with rates. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. But I may 
also say that in the States which have 
the greatest amount of rural electrifica- 
tion, the Senator’s statement would not 
apply. 

Mr. HILL. But in some of the States, 
it does apply. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to put some figures in the REecorpD 
to show what the REA cooperatives have 
been able to save through obtaining loans 
in order to construct their own gener- 
ating plants. I shall start again with 
the Dairyland Power Cooperative. It is 
located, I believe, where the Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin State lines come 
together. The power company asked 1.8 
cents per kilowatt-hour for electricity. 
The cooperative installed its own gen- 
erating plant and produced the needed 
electricity for 1,28 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, thereby effecting an annual sav- 
ing of $330,000 for the farmers of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

Then let us take the Rural Coopera- 
tive Power Association. The amount 
which that company would have been 
charged was 1.8 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
The cooperative installed its own plant 
and generated power for 1.14 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, thereby saving $92,000 a 
year for the farmers of that community. 

In the case of the Border Counties Co- 
operative, the private power company 
would have charged 1.8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The cooperative was enabled 
to generate its own power for 1.50 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, thereby saving to the 
farmers $3,600 a year. 

In the case of the Minnkota Power Co- 
operative, the private power company 
would have charged it 1.8 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. It was able to produce its 
own power for 1.33 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, and thereby was enabled to save 
$42,000 a year. 

Now let us get down into the State of 
Iowa. The Federated Cooperative Power 
Association, which would have had to 
pay 1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour for elec- 
tricity, produces its own power at 1 cent 
per kilowatt-hour, thereby saving $110,- 
000 a year. 
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Take the case of the Central Electric 
Federated Cooperative Association. It 
would have been required to pay to the 
private-power companies 1.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, but it generates its own 
power for 99 cents per kilowatt-hour, re- 
sulting in a saving of $82,000 a year. 

The total savings resulting to these 
companies was $659,600 a year. 

Mr. President, that is not the whole 
story, by any means. In many instances 
it was necessary only for the REA to 
grant a loan to the cooperative, and the 
power companies voluntarily reduced 
their rates to meet the rate at which 
power could be generated by the cooper- 
ative itself. 

Here are some cases in Texas. The 
Brazos Transmission Cooperative and 
Farmers Generation and Transmission 
Cooperative was about to be charged by 
the Texas Power & Light Co. 1.2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. The cooperative ob- 
tained a loan from the REA, and the 
Texas Power & Light Co. reduced its rate 
to 0.56 cent per kilowatt-hour. The 
result was a saving of $137,000 annually 
to the farmers in that part of Texas. 

The list I have includes also coopera- 
tives of the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Alabama, Milississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina. Other States are not ircluded 
in this list. But in the States which I 
have named—15 in all—through the bar- 
gaining power, or ability to construct 
plants for their own purposes, the co- 
operatives saved the farmers a total of 
$2,265,600 annually. That is the sum 
which those farmers would have had to 
pay had an amendment such es the one 
being proposed to the pending bill been 
incorporated in the REA law. 

I wish also to say, if the Senator from 
Washington will yield to me further—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If this amendment is 
agreed to, it will handicap and ham- 
string farmers of this country at a time 
when it is necessary for them to reduce 
their costs in every possible way. The 
cost of labor has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past few years. One way the 
farmer can meet the increased cost of 
labor is by installing more electrical 
equipment and obtaining power at a 
reasonable rate. 

Again I wish to call attention to the 
fact that during the war many coopera- 
tives which already had thcir own gen- 
erating plants were unable to generate 
sufficient power to meet the expanding 
number of members who have come into 
the cooperatives during the last 4 or 5 
years. It is necessary now for them to 
add additional units if they are to meet 
the demands. If the pending amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would be im- 
possible for them to do.so without in- 
curring long delay. Assuming that the 
Federal Power Commission eventually 
grants authority to construct the addi- 
tional generating units, it would be 
months or possibly years before they 
could get around to doing it. In the 
meantime, the cooperatives would be ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the private 
utility companies and would have to pay 
whatever prices were charged them. 

I might illustrate by citing an instance 
in my own State. In Washington Coun- 
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ty, Vt., a few years ago a rural electric 
cooperative was organized. They trieg 
their best to buy power from the local 
company. They were asked 1.92 cents 
a kilowatt hour. They did not feel they 
could pay that, and so they installed 
Diesel plant away up in the mountains, 
where a great deal of power is generated 
from waterpower. They had to put ina 
Diesel plant. I do not know what it cost 
them to generate, but I understand it 
was about a cent and a quarter a kilo- 
watt hour. The result was that after 3 
or 4 years the private utility company 
made them an offer to furnish them the 
power they needed for approximately 
half what they proposed to charge them 
4 or 5 years previously. 
I see the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] in the Cham- 
ber. I think the rural electrification co- 
operative in New Hampshire pays about 
the highest rate charged any cooperative 
in the country. A letter received a short 
time ago from George Duncan, the presi- 
dent of that cooperative, informed me 
that. although they had, as I recall, the 
figure, a base rate of 1.23 cents a kilowatt 
hour, yet there was an escalator clause 
in the contract, and other charges, be- 
cause of which the cost is brought up to 
almost 3 cents a kilowatt hour. If that 
New Hampshire electrification coopera- 
tive, which has been in financial distress, 
can find any way to lower the wholesale 
cost from the 2.8 cents, which I think is 
the exact figure the president gave me, I 
say let us help them to doit. At a time 
such as this we simply must help the 
farmers lower costs in every way possible. 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. AIKEN. I do not have the floor. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont if he desires to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. AIKEN. I think I am practically 
through, except that I should like to say, 
Mr. President, that at no time has there 
been a more determined effort on the 
part of the utility interests to destroy 
farm cooperatives, and particularly the 
REA, than there is at this moment. At 
no time have they maintained a more 
powerful lobby in the city of Washington. 
We meet them in the corridors, we meet 
them on the elevators, we meet them 
downtown. I do not think they are 
aware of the fact that I know them, but 
I recognize a good many of them, and! 
know they are here. At no time have 
they been more active in the construction 
of spite lines into REA territory which 
they previously had refused to serve, for 
the purpose of destroying the efforts of 
the farm population to better their own 
condition. 
We have had two such instances in my 
State. In one locality, in Moretown, the 
REA started construction of several! miles 
of lines. The private-utilities company 
brought in all their men whom they could 
get from all over the State and built 4 
line directly alongside the REA line, and 
the last I heard they were serving only 
three farms. 
Another case arose in the southern part 

of the State, a case which is now in court, 
with the utility company defendant. I 
the small town of Windham there wert 
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about 70 farms and rural residents who 
wanted to get electricity. They have 
wanted it for years. They had appealed 
to the private utility company, but they 
could not get it, their application being 
turned down every time. They made 
their last appeal last July, and were 
turned down again. They then signed up 
with the REA, and according to the 
charge made, which I think is true, the 
rural cooperative acquired a right-of-way 
for several miles of line. The cooperative 
cleared the right-of-way, and then the 
private-utility company rushed in men 
and started setting their poles in the 
right-of-way which had been bought and 
cleared by the rural electrification co- 
operative. 

Fortunately, ex-Senator Gibson, whom 
many here know, returned to Vermont 
about that time and took up the cud- 
gels for the rural electrification coopera- 
tive, and by suit and injunction stopped 
the construction of the private line on 
the right-of-way which had been ac- 
quired and cleared by the rural electri- 
fication cooperative. 

Mr. President, that illustrates the situ- 
ation which confronts us now. Propa- 
ganda against farm cooperatives is being 
distributed all over the country, in every 
town in the United States, and if we ac- 
cept this amendment we will be aiding in 
destroying the effort of the farmer to 
help himself through rural electrifica- 
tion cooperatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I have been 
referring be printed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Annual savings in the cost of power supplied 
to REA cooperatives attributable to REA 
allotments for generation and transmission 


A. SAVINGS ACCRUING TO DISTRIBUTION COOPERA- 
TIVES THROUGH THE PURCHASE OF ENERGY 
FROM REA-FINANCED GENERATION-TRANSMIS- 
SION COOPERATIVES WHICH SUPPLY POWER TO 

MORE THAN ONE DISTRIBUTION COOPERATIVE 
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B. SAVINGS RESULTING FROM REDUCTIONS IN THE 
WHOLESALE POWER RATES OF POWER COMPA- 
NIES, DIRECTLY EFFECTED BY REA ALLOTMENTS 
FOR GENERATION-TRANSMISSION FACILITIES TO 
SERVE MORE THAN ONE DISTRIBUTION COOPERA- 
TIVE 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
care to discuss the amendment, but I may 
say I think it is unfortunate it is pre- 
sented and I shall vote against it if a 
record vote is had on it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, much has 
been said which has not very great rel- 
evancy to the question immediately be- 
fore the Senate. Public utilities may be 
actively lobbying on the question before 
us. If so, they have not approached me. 
The only people who have tried to lobby 
with me on this question have been the 
farmers and the farm cooperatives. 

I am standing here to defend the policy 
of creating the REA. I want the $100.- 
000,000 we are appropriating in the bill 
before us, and the $250,000,000 which will 
be appropriated under the agricultural 
appropriation bill soon to come before us, 
to be used to put electricity on the farms. 
That is what we are trying to do. I do 
not waht it used to install generating 
plants, unless there is a need for such 
plants. 

It may be said they are never built ex- 
cept where they are needed. I propose to 
give the Senate an immediate example of 
what is going on today in the State of 
Kansas, and to call attention to the re- 
cent correspondence I have had with Ad- 
ministrator Wickard, whose representa- 
tive came to talk to me this morning 
about this matter. 

In 1944 the REA made an allotment 
of $430,000 to build a generating plant at 
Great Bend, Kans. The War Production 
Board refused to give the project any 
material in 1944. They did get authority 
from the WPB later, in 1945. 

Mr. President, let me analyze the power 
situation in that particular place. There 
is presently a generating capacity in that 
immediate area of 11,670 kilowatts. The 
maximum load in December 1945, was 
5,980 kilowatts. There is a reserve of 
more than 5,000 kilowatt-hours of ex- 
cess, unused energy. Why in the world 
should an additional generating plant be 
built in that community? The answer 
might be, “because of the present price 
of electricity.” Very well. I wrote to 
Administrator Wickard from my home in 
Parsons, Kans., in December or January, 
calling his attention to this matter, and 
I received a reply when I returned to 
Washington. I received this letter signed 
by Claude Wickard, Administrator of the 
REA, dated February 26, 3 days ago, in 
which he takes up the question which I 
raised in a letter I wrote to him on the 
22d of last month. Mr. Wickard said: 

I do wish to agree with your general state- 
ment that the decline in war demands has 
left an excess of power over and above the 


requirements of certain areas in central 
Kansas. 


And the area to which I refer is one 
of them. There can be no doubt about 
that. That leaves the question of price. 
My philosophy respecting the REA—and 
I have discussed it in the Committee on 
Appropriations time and again with those 
appearing on behalf of and urging ap- 
propriations for the REA—is that REA 
shall not set aside money for construc- 
tion of generating plants unless farmers 
cannot buy ample power at reasonable 
rates, 
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In my letter to Mr. Wickard, which I 
wrote him from Parsons, Kans., I said 
that the major purpose of the REA is to 
get electricity on the farm, and that 
REA funds should be used for the con- 
struction of central energy plants only 
when the cooperative is unable to buy 
ample power at reasonable rates. 

Mr. Wickard said in his reply to me, 
dated February 26: 

I think that is an adequate summary of 
our policies in this respect and is essentially 


what I said in my remarks at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., November 7. 


Let me refer to the price factor in this 
immediate situation, and again I am 
reading from Mr. Wickard’s letter of 
February 26. 


You next state it to be your understand- 
ing that the cooperative could buy power at 
a lesser price than it can be generated for 
in a plant of the size being constructed. 


REA is proposing to put in a 2,250- 
kilowatt plant. Mr. Wickard proceeds 
to say: 

Our calculations, based on the installation 
of 2,250 kilowatts of generating capacity 
* * * show the average cost per kilowatt 
to be 873 mills. 


Then Mr. Wickard proceeds to say 
that the cooperative now is buying power 
at .85 mills, which is less than their esti- 
mate, which I am assured by engineers 
is too low. In other words, when this 
plant is built, after spending $430,000 on 
it, their estimate of the cost is .87 mills 
per kilowatt. The cooperative is now 
buying power at .85 mills. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter to Admin- 
istrator Wickard under date of February 
22, and his reply under date of February 
26, may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HvuFrMan in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


FEBRUARY 22, 1946. 
Hon. CLAuDE R. WICKARD 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wicxarp: I have your letter of 
February 5, in reply to my letter of January 
10, in which I raised the question of whether 
the allocation of funds for construction of a 
generating plant at Great Bend, Kans., was 
within the sound REA policy as contemplated 
by the law. Your letter is not convincing. 

I do not care to go into many details of the 
situation existing in that territory through 
the war. Briefly, there was a shortage of 
power to meet requirements including an 
Army air base established near Great Bend. 
To overcome this deficiency, the War Pro- 
duction Board approved a 1,400-kilowatt addi- 
tion to the Great Bend plant of the Kansas 
Power Co. in March 1944. In 1943, additions 
to the municipal plant at Larned, Kans., 
added to the total amount of power avail- 
able. 

Through these additions, plus the con- 
struction cf additional transmission lines, 
provision was made for the maximum sup- 
ply of power for the load during the war 
period. The decrease in power demands 
since that time has left a substantial excess 
of power available above requirements. 

The WPB did not approve an allotment of 
materials for the cooperative plant in 1945. 
This was after the REA had made an allot- 
ment of $430,000 on September 23, 1944. 

This particular matter was before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and was 
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discussed some time ago. I am aware that 
there was conflict between the cooperative 
and the power companies in that section 
over rates. I am familiar in a general way 
only, with what you call a dual rate con- 
tract. I have never reached any final opinion 
as to that matter. 

My information, furthermore, is that the 
cooperative can buy power at a lesser price 
than it can be generated by a plant of the 
size being built. If that is not true I want 
to be corrected. 

Your letter apparently does not question 
that there is an excess of power being gen- 
erated in that area. Your letter discusses, 
rather vaguely, additional power require- 
ments under a program for a substantial en- 
largement of the cooperative. I have no in- 
formation save your vague general statement 
on that point. 

Certainly, on the basis of my information, 
the allotment of money from the REA for 
this generating plant is not justified. I also 
understand your State representative did not 
approve it, and the cooperative went around 
him and negotiated directly with some mem- 
bers of your staff in order to obtain approval. 
If my information on this point is not cor- 
rect I would like to be advised. 

I have consistently supported the REA. 
With equal consistency I have tried to keep 
it within a sound policy with which you say 
you agree, Certainly, on my information, the 
allotment for this plant goes far beyond that 
policy. 

I desire and request that you promptly 
correct me on any point where my informa- 
tion is in error. Iam not content to let this 
matter rest on a basis of my present under- 
standing of it. 

If the REA is permitted to disregard the 
prime purpose of the law in this instance it 
will be encouraged to go ahead with other 
deviations in the policies created by the law 
governing the REA. If funds are to be al- 
lotted for the construction of a generating 
plant where there is no justification for it 
the REA is headed for insolvency. That is 
what I wish to avoid. 

REA funds are not equal to satisfying the 
ambition of numerous enterprising coopera- 
tive managements. This seems to be a case 
of that kind. 

May I have your prompt attention and 
advice? 

Very truly yours, 
CiybE M. REep. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR REED: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 22 regarding the generating 
plant at Great Bend, Kans. In view of the 
action which was taken by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee yesterday with regard 
to REA generating plants, I am attempting 
to give you complete answers to the various 
questions you raise and get them to you in 
time so that you may consider them before 
the action of the Appropriations Committee 
is discussed on the floor. 


Taking the questions up in the order in- 


which you have raised them, I do wish to 
agree with your general statement that the 
decline in war demands has left an excess of 
power over and above the requirsments of 
certain areas in central Kansas. Later in this 
letter I shall comment on the fact that this 
does not necessarily answer the problem of 
power requirements facing the Central Kan- 
sas Electric Cooperative Association. 

You point out that REA made an allotment 
to the Central Kansas Electric Cooperative 
Association of $430,000 on September 23, 1944, 
and go on to state that WPB did not approve 
an allotment of materials for this cooperative 
plant in 1945. Our records show that WPB 
approval for this project was given on July 21, 
1945. Naturally, none of our funds was ad- 
vanced without WPB approval. 
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You indicate that you are familiar only in 
@ general way with what we refer to as the 
dual-rate contract and have reached no fina) 
opinion on the matter. Briefly stated, the 
dual-rate contract is a device which utilities, 

y utilities in Kansas, are using to 
prohibit cooperatives who buy their power 
from utilities from serving other than rela. 
tively small loads. The restrictive features 
vary as between utilities, but the effect is the 
same; that is, to reserve for the utilities aj 
of the larger, better-paying power loads in 
given area and relegate to the cooperatives 
service only to the small users. I am sure yoy 
appreciate the fact that the development 
of a power system in a given area under such 
circumstances is wholly uneconomic, and, in 
the long run, cooperatives coerced into the 
acceptance of such terms will not be able to 
complete the job of rural electrification. Un. 
der such restrictive circumstances it certainly 
cannot be that the mere physical 
availability of adequate energy at what might 
otherwise appear to be reasonable rates satis- 
fies the requirements of an electric cooper- 
ative trying to develop a well-balanced, effi- 
cient power system to meet the needs of an 
entire rural area. 

You next state it to be your understanding 
that the cooperative could buy power at a 
lesser price than it can be generated for in 
a plant of the size being constructed. Ou 
calculations, based on the installation of 
2,250 kilowatts of generating capacity with a 
yearly generation in 1948 of 7,200,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, show the average cost per 
kilowatt-hours to be 0.873 mill. We have 
reason to believe that it will be possible to 
generate power at an even lower figure as 
the ultimate load is approached. It is true 
that the cooperative is purchasing approxi- 
mately 90 percent of its power requirements 
at an average cost of 0.85 mill per kilowatt- 
hour. The other 10 percent of its require- 
ments are costing all the way from 1.3 to 2.48 
cents per kilowatt-hour. It should be noted 
that this higher priced power is not being 
purchased under contract inasmuch as the 
cooperative has been unwilling to enter into 
the restrictive type of 5-year contract de- 
manded by the power company. The signifi- 
cant fact about this latter point is that the 
area in which the cooperative is paying 2.48 
cents per kilowatt-hour is the area scheduled 
for the greatest future development—and in- 
cidentally the area from which it is cur- 
rently receiving its most urgent requests for 
the extension of electric service—and repre- 
sents approximately one-third of the ulti- 
mate area to be served by the cooperative. 
Under those circumstances the percentage 
of power purchased at this higher figure 
would, were the cooperative to continue to 
take service from K. P. & L., increase ap- 
preciably and, without question, bring the 
average cost of power to the cooperative con- 
siderably above the cost of generation at the 
Great Bend plant. 

Thus, even though there may be an excess 
amount of power being generated in a part 
of the area being served by this cooperative, 
the fact remains that the area of greatest 
expansion is inadequately served and service 
to this area by Kansas Power & Light would 
demand the installation of extensive tralls- 
mission facilities. There are 1,424 signed 
applicants for service with the Central Kan- 
sas Electric Cooperative Association which 
will require the construction of 872 miles o 
line. We can provide you with county maps 
showing the exact location of each of thes 
applicants and we will be happy to do s0 4 
you so desire. 

I am at a loss to know how to reply to you 
statement that it was your understanding 
that our State representative did not %)- 
prove of this loan, We do not have Stal 
representatives. We do have field represent 
tives operating on a regional basis and, '° 
our knowledge, none of these representative” 
has ever indicated any lack of approval © 
this particular allotment. If you have #J 
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other information to ths contrary on this 
subject, I should Itke to be advised. 

Iam delighted to have this opportunity to 
provide this additional information which 
you requested and I am glad you raised these 
additional questions. I hope you will con- 
tinue to do so until you are wholly satisfied 
that we are operating within the policies 
which you have supported in the past, 

Sincerely, 
CLaupE R. WIcKARD, 
Administrator. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is a distin- 
guished member of the Appropriations 
Committee. When Mr. Wickard ap- 
peared before that committee in behalf 
of the pending appropriation did the 
Senator from Kansas go into this par- 
ticular case, and does that appear in the 
record of the hearings? 

Mr. REED. I may say to the Senator 
from Alabama that this particular in- 
stance came up for some discussion in 
the Appropriations Committee, I think 2 
years ago. I am not a member of the 
subcommittee having in charge the de- 
ficiency bill. Therefore if Mr. Wickard 
appeared before the subcommittee I was 
not present. I was present in the full 
committee when the report of the sub- 
committee came before the full commit- 
tee, and in the full committee there was 
no opposition whatever to the adoption 
of this amendment. It was adopted on 
a voice vote. There were probably 10 or 
12 members present at the time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the hearings as care- 
fully as I might wish to, but I have not 
seen wherein the committee really went 
into this question very fully, at least the 
phase of it raised by the Senator from 
Kansas. If the Senator will jurther yield 
to me, I wish to say that this amendment 
deals with legislation. It is a change in 
the fundamental law respecting the 
REA. Even if such a proposal should be 
written into the law, before that is done 
there ought to be hearings on the sub- 


’ ject before the appropriate legislative 


committee, for it is a legislative matter 
and should be considered by a legislative 
committee. It ought not to pe put into 
an appropriation bill, which is a sort of 
short-circuit method, when there have 
not been full hearings on the subject. 
The Senate shouid not be confronted 
with the proposal without hearings hav- 
ing been had upon it. As I said, it is a 
legislative matter, and it ought to be 
considered by the proper ‘egislative com- 
mittee if it is to be considered at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I stand 
here in the interest of the true purpose 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, the purpose for which it was cre- 
ated and for which we have heretofore 
appropriated and for which we continue 
to appropriate great sums of money. I 
have supported everything in favor of 
the REA. But there is a group in the 
REA, as there has always been, that will 
cooperate with managers of cooperatives 
to build generating plants, not because 
they are needed, not because there is not 





available sufficient power, not because 
the price asked is unreasonable, but to 
construct generating plants, in order to 
build cooperatives up to the highest pos- 
sible degree, when the cooperatives 
themselves do not have to put a cent 
into the plants. When completed, the 
generating plant to which I have re- 
ferred will have been built entirely with 
Government money in an area where 
there are already 5,000 kilowatts of sur- 
plus power. The proposed plant would 
produce only 2,250 kilowatts. The co- 
operative now is buying power there at a 
less figure than the estimate of the cost 
of power from the new plant, if the new 
plant should be built. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator from 
Kansas if it is not a fact that the rate 
which the private utility offered the elec- 
tric cooperative, and which is slightly 
below the cost of generating from an 
REA plant in the area, is not contingent 
upon the REA keeping out of certain 
irrigation districts which are considered 
the cream of the territory, and without 
which the REA cannot adequately serve 
the rest of the territory? 

Mr. REED. No; I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that that is not so. 
This morning before I came to the Sen- 
ate Mr. Carl Hamilton, from the Ad- 
ministrator’s office, whom I have known 
and with whom I am very friendly, came 
over with a Mr. Taylor, also from the 
Administrator’s office, and we discussed 
the conditions in the particular area. 
There is no such situation as the Senator 
from Vermont has described. I went into 
the matter with them fully. They asked 
that we go over it. They were very 
friendly. I have known Mr. Hamilton 
since he was assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. I have done a great deal 
of business with him. We had a friendly 
conversation. I took the map they fur- 
nished. I drove over that territory with- 
in the last 18 months, and no such situ- 
ation exists as the Senator from Vermont 
has mentioned. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that my infor- 
mation comes from exactly the same 
source as the information which the 
Senator from Kansas has received. One 
or the other of us has not understood it 
correctly. 

Mr. REED. I went into the matter in 
some detail to tell them that could not be 
true. They made some excuse for want- 
ing to build this plant. I want to do 
Mr. Wickard justice. They said this 
allotment was made before Mr. Wickard 
took over the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and that Mr. Wickard’s pol- 
icy was exactly as I have stated my policy 
to be here today; that they as well as I 
want to use the money appropriated for 
REA to put electricity on the farms, not 
to build generating plants where they 
are not needed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not true that 
in the past not more than 8 or 9 percent 
of the total appropriation for REA has 
ever been used for generating purposes? 
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Mr. REED. That is approximately 
the figure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Last year it was a 
little more than 9 percent. 

Mr. REED. Last year it was in the 
neighborhood of 9 percent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So the bulk of the 
money is being used for the very purpose 
all of us want it to be used for. 

Mr. REED. I desire to leave this 
thought with the Senator from Wash- 
ington: There is no Senator on this fioor 
who is more friendly toward the pur- 
poses of the REA than am I. There is 
no Senator on this floor who has gone 
along with the REA further than have I 
so long as it has confined itself to its 
legitimate functions. The only objec- 
tion I make is that there is now a tend- 
ency in certain groups in the REA and 
without the REA to utilize this money 
for the purpose of constructing generat- 
ing plants, whether they are needed or 
not. I think some kind of a check 
should be put on the REA. I realize that 
this amendment is a pretty rigid check. 
If this amendment is in the bill as it goes 
to conference, then so far as I am con- 
cerned, if we can work out some sort of 
a definite understanding that the things 
of which I complain, and which I have 
directly illustrated to the Senate as going 
on now can be eliminated, and we can 
feel assurance of that fact, I shall be 
willing then in conference to drop the 
amendment, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the particular 
area to which the Senator refers are all 
the farmers being supplied with elec- 
tricity? 

Mr. REED. No. Construction of fa- 
cilities is still in progress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is there not obvi- 
ously something wrong if there is power 
and the farmers are not getting the lines? 

Mr. REED. I do not think so. I do 
not. see why the Senator should make 
such a statement as that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The power com- 
panies have been in that area for years, 
and they have not served the farmers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was 
chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Kansas 25 years ago—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sure it was 
not the Senator’s fault. 

Mr. REED. At that time I started to 
discuss the question with the public util- 
ity representatives to see if ways and 
means could not be devised to work out 
some kind of policy to furnish electricity 
on the farms. I happen to have a fairly 
good-sized dairy farm of my own. Be- 
fore the REA came along, I had to ar- 
range personally, and at my own expense, 
to bring electricity to that farm. 

The Senator from Washington must 
realize that even now, with the REA in 
operation for several] years, the percent- 
age of farmers who have electricity on 
their farms is still too low. But we are 
not going to get electricity on the farms 
by using $430,000 to build a generating 
plant in an area where there is now 
available more power than can be used, 
and where that power is now being sold 
at a lower rate than the estimate based 
upon the cost of the proposed new pliant. 
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The two young men to whom I referred 
came to see me this morning. I know 
Kansas, including.that particular area, 
much better than they do. They had a 
great deal of misinformation. I do not 
know where they got it, but it was not 
correct.. We discussed the question in 
a very friendly way. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate, and I shall close by reiterat- 
ing that I stand here as a champion of 
the correct purpose of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. We are ap- 
propriating hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to put electricity on the farms, and 
not to build unnecessary generating 
plants. The construction of the pro- 
posed generating plant would cause an 
unnecessary diversion into that plant 
alone of $430,000. Figuring the normal 
cost of rural electrification lines at ap- 
proximately $2,000 a mile, that sum 
would build 215 miles of transmission 
lines to take’ electricity to farms where 
it could be used. How many cases of 
that kind there have been, I do not know. 
I believe that there should be some check 
upon this practice in the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
heartily agree with the remarks made by 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. This amendment should not be 
considered in connection with an appro- 
priation bill. I grant that technically, 
under the precedents as they have been 
broadened and further broadened, it can 
be held that this is a limitation on the 
appropriation; but, in fact, it is a funda- 
mertal change in the substantive act 
creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the amendments there- 
to. If any such change is to be made, it 
should be made as the result of hearings 
before the standing committee having 
jurisdiction over such legislation, where 
those who are for or against the amend- 
ment can have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

One will search in vain the record of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
took the testimony on this bill, to find 
such a suggestion as this. I grant that 
some questions were raised concerning 
the policy of constructing generating 
plants; but so far as this specific pro- 
posal is concerned, which would ampu- 
tate the right arm of the rural electrifi- 
cation cooperatives, there is not one word 
in the hearings which would put on 
notice either the Rural Electrification 
Administration or Senators who are 
genuinely interested in seeing this organ- 
izetion continue its beneficial service to 
the farmers of the United States. That 
is not proper legislative procedure; and 
every Senator who will stop to consider 
the question knows that I am stating the 
fact. 

Mr. President, it is all well and good 
for Senators to rise and say how much 
they love the farmers, how much they 
love the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and that this amendment is in 
the best interest of the farmers and the 
extension of rural elecirification in 
America. But every person who is 
familiar with the history of the activities 
of the power corporations before the 
Rural Electrification Act was passed, and 
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everyone who is aware of the policies 
they have pursued since it was enacted, 
knows that this amendment would take 
away from the rural electrification co- 
operatives and the Rural Electrification 
Administration a power which, when ap- 
propriately exercised, usually results in 
compelling the private power companies 
to give the cooperatives bulk power at 
reasonable rates. When the power com- 
panies are adamant and refuse, as they 
have done in several instances, even after 
the cooperative had been granted that 
bargaining power, the cooperatives have 
gone ahead and built plants and secured 
lower rates as a result. 

I do not wish to burden the Recorp 
by repeating what the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. ArKen] placed in the ReEc- 
orD. However, I am familiar with the 
Dairyland Power Cooperative and the 
other cooperatives in my own State. I 
know that unless that cooperative had 
the ability to construct plants it would 
have had to take power from the power 
companies at 1.8 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Instead, it was able to obtain 
power at 1.28 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
which resulted in saving the Dairyland 
Cooperative alone $330,000 a year. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] stated that he did not believe 
it was necessary to go into the history 
of this program; but apparently .it is 
necessary to remind the Senate that be- 
fore the REA was created and farmers 
were given the opportunity to band them- 
selves together in cooperatives for the 
purpose of getting rural electrification, 
it was the policy of the power companies 
generally—with some. exceptions, of 
course—to enter only territory where the 
return was lucrative, and to build lines 
at great expense to the farmers. It was 
the usual practice to require the farmers 
to pay rates which would cover the cost 
of building lines. There were other ad- 
ditional costs and charges, which made 
it very expensive for the farmers who 
were served. The power companies 
would go into a rural community, skim 
off the cream, so to speak, and leave the 
majority of farmers without any service 
whatsoever. 

That situation became so prevalent 
that sentiment was built up in the Na- 
tion and among Representatives in Con- 
gress, and legislation was enacted to take 
care of the problem and give the farm- 
ers of America the benefits which come 
with electrical energy, heat, light, and 
power on the farms. 

Any Senator who is familiar with the 
condition of rural areas before rural 
electrification, and who has gone into the 
same areas since knows that the char- 
acter of the communities which have re- 
ceived this service has been transformed. 
Even if one could not see the power lines, 
he could see the change in the char- 
acter and appearance of the farms after 
they were electrified. 

We should move cautiously in connec- 
tion with any substantive change in the 
law. I submit that there is not sufficient 
evidence before us to justify it. With all 
due respect to the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Reep], who has investigated a cer- 
tain project which was authorized sev- 
eral years ago, I say that even in that 
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situation we should have more than his 
testimony before we pass judgment upon 
the project. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Were there any 
hearings before the Committee on Ap. 
propriations on this question, to deter- 
mine what the facts were? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I stated before 
the Senator entered the Chamber that 
this matter was handled in such a way 
before the COmmittee on Appropriations 
that no Member of the Senate who is 
not a member of the committee, no Mem- 
ber of the House, and no one in the Rural 
Electrification Administration knew any- 
thing about this specific amendment un- 
til it appeared when the bill was reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Was not the 
amendment reported by the Committee 
on Appropriations? I understand that 
it is a committee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly it was: 
but I say that unless the Senator has the 
privilege of sitting on that august com- 
mittee, he had no notice. I received no 
notice. I have been in the thick of every 
rural electrification fight since the proj- 
ect was first proposed. If I had been 
given notice that such a proposal as this 
was to be considered by the committee, 
I would have appeared before the com- 
mittee and requested an opportunity to 
be heard. But I did not know about it. 
No one could know anything about it ex- 
cept members of the committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We naturally as- 
sume, when a committee reports an 
amendment, that it was discussed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no doubt 
it was discussed. I was told by someone 
else that the Senator from Kansas pre- 
sented a statement, similar to the one 
he has made on the floor of the Senate, 
about the Kansas cooperative to which 
he has referred and which he claims 
is located in an area where there is 4 
surplus of power and no justification for 
building a plant. But that is the only 
case of that sort which has come to my 
attention—if the Senator’s facts are cor- 
rect, and I know he believes them to be 
correct. Certainly there is no case of 
that kind in Wisconsin, and I am proud 
to be able to say that I believe Wisconsin 
in proportion to its population has one 
of the highest percentages of rural elec- 
trification line milegge of any State in 
the entire United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad t0 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know the Sel- 
ator understands my position. I am 
seeking information about this matter. 

Mr.LAFOLLETTE. Yes; I understand 
the Senator’s position. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Iam seeking infor- 
mation about it because the proposal is 
legislation; it is not an appropriation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, that 
is so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the amendment, it would change the 
existing law. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There can be no 
question about that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is why I am 
trying to ascertain upon what basis the 
proposal is made or what evidence was 
presented in connection with it or what 
there is to sustain er substantiate the 
proposed change in the basic law. 
Naturally, I like to go along with com- 
mittees when I can do so—both the Ap- 
propriations Committee and others. I 
do not always do so, let me say to the 
Senator. But I am trying to obtain in- 
formation and enlightenment upon this 


mation obtained, or whether it was mere- 
ly one of those amendments which some- 
one offers and which are adopted in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. ‘There was some 
discussion of this question, and of course 
it is perfectly legitimate to raise the 
question, whether the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration should approve the 
application of a cooperative for a loan 
for the construction of a generating plant 
in an area where reasonable rates can be 
obtained from an already existing pri- 
vate utility. 

Generally speaking, I would say that is 
a sound policy; and, so far as I know, it 
has been the general policy of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

There was a brief discussion between 
Mr. Wickard and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Tomas) and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russex.i, 
but the Senator can read that record until 
he is blue in the face and he will not find 
this amendment suggested in it. I sub- 
mit that the Senator will not find from 
the record that Mr. Wickard could as- 
sume that the committee was about to 
consider or report such an amendment. 
There was no testimony before the com- 
mittee regarding how long it would take 
the Power Commission to function in this 
kind of procedure. 

Iam sure the able Senator from Arkan- 
sas has tried some rate cases or partici- 
pated in some of them when he was 
practicing law in his own State, and I 
believe he has some appreciation of the 
length of time required to settle the 
question of whether rates are reasonabie, 
when the parties proceed under the pro- 
cedures of a commission, which naturally 
has to hear beth sides, take expert testi- 
mony, accept exhibits, and so forth. The 
Senator knows what happens. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to de- 
termine what has prompted the pro- 
posal to make a change in the basic law. 
Tam trying te determine that question. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. Very well; I can 
Summarize for the Senator what the pro- 
ponents of the amendment have said. 
The rub of the statement made by the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Gur- 
NEY!|—I think I am fair to him—was 
that he wished to have this money spent 
for the purpose of building lines into the 
rural areas; he did not want any of the 
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money to be spent for generating plants 
unless the parties interested had gone 
to the Commission and had gotten a de- 


rate. 

I think the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Regzp] stated he was basing his advocacy 
of the amendment on something which 
happened 2 or 3 years ago. He said he 
raised the question several times in the 
Appropriations Committee, and I am sure 
he believes in his facts and is sure of 
them so far as he is concerned. His con- 
tention is that the Commission author- 
ized the construction of a generating 
plant which was not warranted because 
the farmers were getting a low rate from 
the power company. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AtKxen] stated that Mr. Wickard told him 
that that particular case involved sev- 
eral irrigation districts which represent- 
ed the cream of the business in that com- 
munity; that the other farmers were 
spread out over long distances and that 
the only way they were able to get from 
the power company the low rate which 
they are getting now was to agree that 
they would not take the irrigation dis- 
trict and the pumping systems into the 
cooperative. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
again? I hope he will pardon me, and I 
am sorry if I interfere with the thread 
of his discourse. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But I seek informa- 
tion. I am sure the Senator from Wis- 
eonsion appreciates my lack of informa- 
tion about the matter. Possibly other 
Senators find themselves in a similar po- 
sition, since most of us are not on the 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not on the 
committee either, and I am as much in 
the dark about this matter as is the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin was on the com- 


ne ‘LA FOLLETTE. No. If I had 
been, I think I might have been able to 
on the making of some kind of a 
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There is not a word of testimony, so 

Power Commission is con- 
arding how long it would take 
them; but we can be very sure that any 
time there was any trouble, the power 


as long as they could. 
The Senator from Arkansas knows 
that if a group of farmers organize a 


have a hearing, and then return, the 
cooperative in the meantime will have 
dissolved. That is what would happen. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield to me, I 
should like to make an observation. As 
a matter of administrative policy, possi- 
bly this amendment states a fairly sound 
general policy. But we have not legis- 
lated on that basis as yet. Regardless 
ef whether the amendment states in a 
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general sense a sound administrative 
policy, it raises an issue which should be 
determined on the basis of proper and 
adequate hearings. 

I do not know whether the amendment 
is properly worded. I do not know 
whether in its practical effect it would 
create conditions which would be im- 
practical in carrying out the rural elec- 
trification program. 

I think we should have more informa- 
tion about how the amendment would 
operate. That is why I am seeking infor- 
mation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s interest. Be- 
fore he rose, I was going to say that this 
issue has been fought out before a legis- 
lative committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As the Senator knows, a bill 
for a general revision of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act is under consideration be- 
fore one of the committees of the House 
of Representatives, and perhaps it has 
already been reported to the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Iam not cur- 
rently informed as to that. But the com- 
mittee has been taking a great deal of 
testimony on the question. The power 
companies have appeared before the 
committee, the REA has tes*ified, and 
persons interested pro and con have 
testified. I say that is the way any leg- 
islative matter should be handled. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the hearing now 
in process? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; it is now in 
process. 

But, Mr. President, this amendment 
would be a “quickie” job. No doubt it 
was felt that if the amendment, under 
the guise of a limitation, was reported 
as a part of the bill and the point of order 
was overruled, it would afford a method 
of gaining the objective quickly and hav- 
ing it sewed up into the law. 

Of course, the proponents might con- 
tend that this amendment affects only 
this particular appropriation, which is 
correct. But if I were in Mr. Wickard’s 
shoes and if the Congress went on record 
as saying that, with regard to this large 
sum of money, it did not want any of 
it spent for the construction of generat- 
ing plants until the matter had been re- 
viewed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, I think I would hesitate a long time 
before I would grant a loan for that pur- 
pose from funds which did not have this 
limitation on them. 

The Senator knows that the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been 
swamped with requests. Of course, dur- 
ing the war it was necessary to go to the 
War Production Board and make a show- 
ing of absolute necessity to the war effort 
before it was possible to obtain any mate- 
rials or before it was possible to get any- 
thing done. Consequently this backlog 
of demand has grown up. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the adoptien of this particular amend- 
ment at this time would have a very un- 
fortunate effect upon this program. 

The Senator from Kansas said he 
wanted to get the Rural Electrification 
Administration back on its legitimate 
track, or words to that general effect. I 
wish to read from section 4 of the act, as 
amended: 
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The Administrator is authorized and em- 
powered from the sums hereinbefore author- 
ized to make loans to persons, corporations, 
States, Territories, and subdivisions and 
agencies thereof, municipalities, people’s 
utility districts, and cooperative nonprofit or 
limited dividend associations organized un- 
der the law of any State or Territory of the 
United States, for the purpose of financing 
the construction and operation of generating 
plants, electric transmission and distribution 
lines or systems for the furnishing .of elec- 
tric energy to persons in rural areas who are 
not receiving central station service— 


And so forth. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the basic 
law which authorizes the appropriation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Precisely; and I 
contend that under the law as it now 
stands this is a perfectly legitimate pur- 
pose for which the Rural Electrification 
Administration can make a loan. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With respect to the 
money provided in this bill, the proposed 
amendment would simply repeal the basic 
law insofar as it authorizes the building 
of generating plants. 

Mr.LA FOLLETTE. Absolutely. The 
Senator from Arkansas has stated it bet- 
ter than I can. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall yield in 
a moment. 

Mr. President, first let me say that so 
far as I know, as I have stated before: it 
has been the policy of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration since it was 
established to grant loans for generating 
plants only in cases where it was either 
necessary to use such loans as a bar- 
gaining lever with a power company, so 
as to get the power company’s offer of 
exorbitant rates down to a reasonable 
level, or, where that lever did not work, 
to permit the cooperative to proceed to 
build a plant. 

If the Senator will read the testimony 
of Mr. Wickard, who is now the Admin- 
istrator, which was given before the 
committee, he will see that Mr. Wickard 
stated four ways from the middle that it 
is his policy, and will continue to be his 
policy, to make loans only where they 
are necessary for use as a bargaining 
lever, or for the purpose of building a 
plant when it becomes finally evident 
that the private power company will not 
offer reasonable rates. I assert that 
this amendment takes a meat ax and 
performs an operation on the funda- 
mental substance of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act. The only case which 
has been cited so far in the debate is 
the one cited by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, which occurred several years ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin referred to this 
proposal as “quickie” legislation. To 
show how “quickie” this proposal is, I 
wish to say that the amendment was 
called to my attention only akout 20 
minutes before 12 o’clock on the day the 
Appropriations Committee expected to 
bring it before the Senate for action. I 
immediately called Mr. Wickard to find 
out if the amendment had received his 
approval. I found that he not only had 
not been given an oportunity to testify 
before the Senate committee—the testi- 
mony which was referred to was given 
before a House committee—on this pro- 
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posed change in the basic REA law, but 
that he himself had no knowledge of the 
existence of this amendment which 
would change the REA law, until a few 
minutes before I had known of it. Of 
course, he never approved the amend- 
ment. As I have said, it was only about 
20 minutes to 12 o’clock of the day on 
which the amendment was to be brought 
before the Senate that I learned of it. 
I asked the acting chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to postpone con- 
sideration of the amendment until the 
following day, which he kindly agreed 
to do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I may say, Mr. 
President, that I had practically the 
same experience as that had by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I was anxious to 
have appear in the Recorp a statement 
justifying myself with the people in Wis- 
consin who are behind this program. I 
wished to make clear my reasons for not 
presenting to the subcommittee testi- 
mony in oposition to the amendment. 
I wished to show that I did not know 
that the amendment was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Iam 
glad the Senator brought up that point, 
because his situation is similar to mine. 
I am sure that I would have to make 
some justification with the people in 
Washington. The first time I ever heard 
of this amendment was yesterday when 
the bill was called up. The amendment 
incorporates not only “quickie” lan- 
guage, but the same slick language was 
used by private power companies for 
years to justify the continuation of elec- 
trification being furnished by them to 
the farmers. The case cited by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is an isolated one, but 
I think it is the best argument which 
could be made for not tampering with 
the act, because in spite of an excess of 
power, many farmers do not have elec- 
tricity on their farms. I know that the 
Senator from Wisconsin agrees with me 
that there can be no such thing as an 
excess of electric power in this country 
until every farmer has his home elec- 
trified. . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the 
Senator that every single cooperative 
which can be organized on a sound basis 
should be organized. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
the people of Wisconsin are proud not 
only of their great industrial output and 
contribution to the war effort but also 
of the great record which, under most 
difficult conditions, the farmers of that 
State made during the war. When la- 
bor was scarce, when the draft policy 
stripped the farms of young men, when 
machinery was difficult to obtain, and 
when parts for all machinery were equ- 
ally difficult to obtain, the farmers met 
the situation in a magnificent manner. 
Many older persons who had retired 
from the farms returned to work on the 
farms in order to produce food and help 
win the war. I assert that unless the 
electrification program had been carried 
forward in Wisconsin and in other agri- 
cultural States in order to provide power 
and thereby save labor on the farms, the 
great production achievements which we 
made during the war, would not have 
been possible. In my opinion our war 
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effort would have been considerably 
hampered had we not made the progress 
in electrification which was made prior 
to the war and, in some few instances, 
during the war, in extending rural elec. 
trification to the farmers. Farmers are 
in a very difficult situation today because 
of the shortage of labor, and because of 
the wages which they are now required 
to pay for farm help. There is an addi- 
tional argument for the extension of 
rural electrification: It is necessary in 
order that farmers may be enabled to 
reduce their cost of production. 

I submit to the Senate that the pend- 
ing proposal is not the proper way to 
undertake to amend the rural electrifi- 
cation act. I would be opposed to the 
amendment if it came from a sianding 
committee of the Senate, but I certainly 
feel justified in opposing it when there is 
no testimony in the record to support it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney] to say in his 
initial statement that there were in- 
stances of several REA generating plants 
having been constructed when it was 
possible to purchase power at a rate 
cheaper than could be obtained by con- 
structing the plants. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator stated 
that there were several instances in the 
Pacific Northwest where the REA had 
gone into small towns and villages of less 
than 5,000 population. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. I pre- 
fer that the Senator from South Dakota 
answer the question. 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not, perhaps, 
make an aecurate statement. I should 
have said the Central West. I do not 
know about the Pacific Northwest. 
Probably there are such instances there 
also. 
- Mr. MAGNUSON. Instances were 
given of municipal plants having been 
purchased in small communities. But 
the reason for purchasing municipal 
plants was that they were the only source 
from which power could be furnished to 
the surrounding areas. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is my in- 
formation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Senator 
from South Dakota have in mind any 
substantial number of cases in which 
the REA had built a generating plant 
when electricity was already available 
at reasonable rates? 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not intend to 
bring out on the floor of the Senate 
actual instances, but there are plenty of 
them. Information on that subject has 
been presented before the committee, and 
has been in the hands of the committee 
ever since I have been a member ot it. 

I do not believe that Congress in- 
tended that money which was appro- 
priated fer the REA should be used to 
buy municipal plants. Why did not the 
REA cooperative in the instance give? 
make an arrangement with the munici- 
pal plant to buy the electricity? If that 
had been done more money would have 
been available for use in extending the 
power lines farther, and thereby serve 
more farmers. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I cannot answer 
the question as to any specific cases, but 
it is perfectly apparent that there are 
situations in which it would not be neces- 
sary to do what the Senator has sug- 
gested. In lines and service 
to the point where electricity is needed, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
sometimes finds itself in the same posi- 
tion in dealing with municipal plants 
that it finds itself in when dealing with 
private power companies, It may not 
desire to serve the area involved if it is 
not highly productive in revenue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to cite as an 
example a small town near my home 
which I think is typical of small towns 
of approximately 1,200 population. The 
municipality was not financially able to 
improve the plant and make it suffi- 
ciently large to serve all those who de- 
sired to use electricity, and very will- 
ingly and gladly sold the plant to the 
REA in order that the REA could serve, 
not only the municipality but the sur- 
rounding territory as well. 

Mr. President, I am impressed by the 
fact, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out, that there is nothing in this 
record that we can find which will justify 
the proposed change. As the Senator 
has said, the matter was brought before 
the Senate out of purely thin air. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may make a short state- 
ment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is 
no issue here, so far as I can see, about 
the rates for power. The evidence be- 
fore the committee shows that the rural 
electrification cooperatives are getting 
power at about 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

At the present time there are three 
separate Federal agencies asking for 
public funds with which to build power 
plants in my State and in my section of 
the country. For example, there are the 
United States engineers asking for 
money to build flood-control dams, with 
the development of power as an incident. 
In my State the United States engineers 
are now engaged in building flood- 
control dams and power plants in con- 
nection with such dams. We already 
have one on the Red River at Lake 
Texoma, and now a second power plant 
is being built by the Government under 
the engineers’ supervision at Fort Gib- 
son, Okla. 

So now we have the United States en- 


gineers in our section of the country- 


building flood-control works, with power 
development as an incident. 

Second, there is on the House side of 
the Capitol at this time hearings being 
held by the Committee on Appropriations 
on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, wherein the Southwest Power 
Division, a Federal agency, is asking for 
Some $23,000,000 with which to start a 
program of constructing steam-power 
senerating plants in Oklahoma and in 
our section of the country. 

If the $23,000,000 is appropriated for 
this second Federal agency that will be 
followed, as soon as those interested can 
set the ear of the Congress, by addi- 
tional Tequests running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, Now the evidence 
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shows that the REA is using some 9 per- 
cent of its funds with which to build 
steam generating plants. No one com- 
plains about the building of such plants 
where necessary to provide REA cooper- 
atives with power, because they must 
have power to serve their members. 

This statement is to direct the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that we have 
today three Federal agencies asking for 
funds with which to build plants to pro- 
duce electricity. If the Congress pro- 
vides funds for each of the three agen- 
cies for constructing such plants, then 
it seems to me to be in the public in- 
terest to have some Federal agency 
supervise this activity to see that plants 
are not duplicated and that public funds 
are used to build plants to produce elec- 
tricity only where needed. 

I think the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should be authorized to correlate 
these three groups, and to see to it that 
they do not duplicate the activities of 
the others. 

Such a program would, in my opinion, 
be helpful to the REA. 

Should the Federal Power Commis- 
sion recommend the construction of a 
plant to serve the REA, then I feel cer- 
tain that the Congress would not hesi- 
tate to provide the funds for such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the obliga- 
tion of the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration to grant 
a cooperative a loan only in cases where 
he thinks the cooperative is organized 
on a sound basis, and can repay the 
loan. It is as obvious as a pikestaff that 
no Administrator in his right mind is 
going intentionally to build competing 


plants which cannot possibly contribute © 


to the success of.the cooperative, and 
may sink it. Certainly, the REA can- 
not build generating plants and compete 
with power. which is incidental to navi- 
gation and flood control and for which 
the rates are exceptionally low, and no 
such plant will ever be built so long as 
the man who is operating this agency is 
outside of an asylum for the feeble- 
minded; so that argument does not ap- 
peal to me at all. 

There is no possibility of the Rural 
Electrification Administration authoriz- 
ing a cooperative of farmers to borrow 
money to build a Diesel plant and gen- 
erate electricity when they can buy it 
from a high line or at the bus bar of a 
Government multipurpose dam, where 
they can get it for 5 mills, as the Senator 
says. That argument does not hold any 
kind of water, so far as I am concerned. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that, so far as I am concerned, the 
amendment before the Senate cannot be 
dressed up so as to make it appear to be 
anything except a proposal which will 
have the effect, intended or otherwise, of 
crippling the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and of depriving the farm- 
ers who organize themselves into cooper- 
atives of the bargaining power whereby 
they may secure reasonable rates from 
public utility companies. If we make it 
difficult for them to obtain such bargain- 
ing power, we have gone about as far as 
we can in crippling the extension, indeed, 
about as far as if we denied it to them, 
because, as I said a few moments ago, 
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though I do not know what the average 
size of a cooperative is—a few hundred, 
perhaps, or less—when a cooperative is 
organized its officers then get in touch 
with the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and surveys are made. When 
they reach the point where they have to 
bargain with the private utility, and as 
every Senator knows is often the case, it 
refuses to give them a reasonable rate. 
If the pending amendment becomes a 
part of the law, the case can be brought 
to the Federal Power Commission, and 
action delayed interminably. In many 
cases the farmers will be caused expense. 
They will have to hire a lawyer; they will 
have to come to Washington; they will 
have to bring their engineers to prove 
before the Federal Power Commission 
that the rate is unreasonable. How long 
would a small cooperative of a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
farmers hold together under such cir- 
cumstances? This is just the kind of 
amendment which the power companies 
will utilize to the utmost to delay and 
prevent the cooperatives from being suc- 
cessful in obtaining rural electrification. 

I say, Mr. President, in all good con- 
science, we should not retard this great 
service to the farmers of America, needed 
now as never before except in wartime, 
without careful consideration, and it cer- 
tainly should not be done by way of a 
rider on an appropriation bill, which 
never was presented in the testimony, 
and which no Senator not a member of 
the committee had any notice of before 
the bill was called up for consideration 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I realize 
this subject has been pretty thoroughly 
discussed, but I wish to register my op- 
position to the amendment, along with 
the opposition of the people of my State. 
There are between 20 and 25 REA asso- 
ciations in Mississippi, and I have about 
25 telegrams here which bitterly oppose 
the pending amendment. 

I want my colleagues to understand 
that in Mississippi there is not a single, 
solitary, generating plant built by the 
REA, but those who are operating the 
plants in Mississippi know what this 
amendment would do for them if they 
undertook to make a contract for rates 
with the utility interests of Mississippi, 
the power trust. 

This is the substance of the telegrams: 

Hope you will oppose Appropriations Com- 
mittee amendment to REA’s urgently needed 
deficiency appropriation bill. Amendment 
to .restrict generation will hinder our nego- 
tiations for wholesale rates and be a step in 
wrong general direction, and expression of 
your attitude on this will be appreciated. 

Coast ELECTRIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION. 
C. C. FERRELL, Manager. 


Mr. President, the REA Act was passed 
10 years ago, in 1936. The REA is today 
furnishing electric light to millions of 
American citizens throughout the entire 
Nation. I think in every State of the 
Union, except possibly one or two, people 
are enjoying the benefits of this service. 

During these 10 years the basic law has 
provided that the directors of a coopera- 
tive association, or a group of such asso- 
ciations, may make application to the 
national] director, who investigates and 
decides whether it is necessary to build a 
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generating plant. It is done at the ex- 
pense of the associations themselves, and 
their directors are presumed to use good 
judgment in deciding whether the invest- 
ment will be self-liquidating. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The Senator says 
they are presumed to use good judgment. 
Is it not a fact that the rural electrifica- 
tion associations have been remarkably 
successful and have not been a great 
financial drain on anybody? Is not that 
true? 

Mr. BILBO. Exactly so. I am giad 
to say that only about 9 percent of the 
money which has been appropriated for 
this purpose has been used in this period 
of 10 years to build generating plants. 

What disturbs the people of my Siate 
is that they know that if this amend- 
ment is put into the law, and it is made 
necessary for applicants to come to 
Washington, to the Power Commission, 
with all the opportunities for litigation, 
lawyers, delays, and so on, the associa-. 
tions wili have lost their bargaining 
power, they will have lost the club they 
can forever hold over the power com- 
panies in the effort to get decent and 
reasonable rates. 

Mr. Wickard, or any other director 
who has sense enough to hold a job of 
that magnitude, along with the other 
directors, will not build a generating 
plant so long as there is adequate power 
available, and so long as the farmers 
can get reasonable rates. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator made 
the statement that up to the present, in 
the period of 10 years, only 9 percent of 
the moneys appropriated by the REA 
have been used for the purpose of build- 
ing generating plants. 

Mr. BILBO. I think that is the cor- 
rect figure. . 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
whether the Senator is on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations—— 

Mr. BILBO. Iam not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But I should like 
to ascertain if during that period of 
time, in the expenditure or use of that 
9 percent of the funds, there have been 
any cases of abuse of discretion in 
granting loans for that purpose. Is 
there evidence of any such cases? I 
grant that there might be poor judg- 
ment used sometimes by anyone exer- 
cising discretion, or vested with the pow- 
er of decision, but is there any evidence 
of any general abuse of this authority in 
the execution of the rural electrification 
program? Is there any charge of any- 
thing like that? Is there anything be- 
fore the Congress or before the commit- 
tees of Congress to indicate that there 
has been a general abuse of the powers 
granted? 

Mr. BILBO. Iam not a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but I am 
@ member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and the REA and 
its activities were pretty well aired in the 
hearings on the question of the confirma- 
tion of Aubrey Williams to be Director. 
In all the hearings in which I have taken 
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part I have never heard any complaint 
about any abuse by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in the building of 
generating plants anywhere in the coun- 
try. There may be exceptions. There 
may be a case here and there where it is 
possible that abuses may have occurred, 
but in the entire Nation I have not heard 
of any. 

Mr. McCLELLAN: Allowance should 
be made for an isolated case in a pro- 
gram of this magnitude, but what I mean 
to say is that there has been no general 
charge of such abuses during the 10-year 
period. 

Mr. BILBO. That is correct, andI am 
giad to report that in Mississippi, with I 
think about 20 or 25 associations—per- 
haps more; I do not know the exact 
number—only one association has had 
any trouble or has had a deficit. That 
was brought about by the OPA. There 
was a locker system in connection with 
the unit, and the OPA refused to permit 
the unit to charge a decent rate for op- 
erating the refrigerators, and that put 
the organization in the red. 

The question I wanted to ask the acting 
chairman of the committee is whether 
any testimony had been taken before his 
committee showing the need of the pro- 
posed change, after we have made a suc- 
cess of this REA for a period of 10 years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
was a great deal of testimony respecting 
it, but I think the greater part of it came 
from the Senator’s colleagues in the 
Senate. I have forgotten how many tes- 
tified, but quite a number did. 

Mr. BILBO. There was no testimony 
on this amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘There was no testi- 
mony from witnesses other than Sen- 
ators who are members of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BILBO. And who are interested 
in the matter. I am sure my colleague, 
the Senator from South Dakota, did not 
appreciate just what he was doing by 
this amendment, because I think I can 
say with assurance that the law, as it 
is now written, which gives the Director 
of the REA and the directors of the units 
the power, when they cannot secure rea- 
sonable rates, to decide whether to build 
a generating plant has saved to rural 
American citizens millions of dollars. It 
has provided a great saving to those who 
are paying for this service. It has and 
is helping them to get electricity at such 
rates as to make them able to keep their 
accounts current, and it will enable them 
to be self-liquidating. But if we adopt 
this amendment it will cost millions of 
dollars to those who are now enjoying 
the benefits of REA throughout the Na- 
tion, because every power company which 
is furnishing electricity will at once begin 
te raise the rates, knowing that it can 
bleck establishment of generating plants. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Mississippi says he is in favor of furnish- 
ing electricity for the population in the 
rural areas. I know he is, and I am glad 
I wish to say that I have voted 
for every rural electrification bill that 
has ever been passed by the Congress, 
because such bills began to be passed by 
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the Congress after I came here. I voted 
for all of them, and I have been very 
strongly in favor of such measures, and 
still am. But the committee in adopting 
the amendment was more interested in 
building electric lines for the rural popu- 
lation than it was in affording utility 
companies the opoprtunity to sell their 
power. If power can be generated and 
sold at reasonable rates why expend in 
building power plants a large portion 
of REA’s money which ought to go into 
the building of power lines for the bene- 
fit of the people? That is the only ques- 
tion in connection with this amendment. 
If the Senator is in favor of giving a 
bonus to interested parties, if he wants 
to do that, surely he should vote against 
this amendment. But if he is in favor of 
providing electricity for the rural popu- 
lation, and that is what I am in favor of, 
he should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. President, I was born in a rural 
section and I am proud of it. I think 
the people in such areas ought to have 
all possible advantages, especially the 
advantage of electric light wherever it is 
possible to furnish it. So far as I know, 
during the 35 years I have been in Con- 
gress I have voted for every single bill 
ever proposed, designed to help the rural 
population obtain electricity for light, 
and other things, because power lines 
carry the current which operates devices 
and machines of many kinds. All man- 
ner of advantages go with electric power. 
This money ought to be spent for the 
purpose of building lines to provide 
power, and not for the purpose of build- 
ing plants. I am in favor of furnishing 
electricity for the rural population, and 
not for giving bonuses to others who may 
be interested. 

Mr. BILBO. In response to the Sena- 
tor’s observation, let me say that there 
is not a home in America which could 
not get electricity if the home owner 
were able and willing to pay the price. 
We do not need an REA to get electricity 
into the home. But what we are trying 
to do is to furnish electricity.to the peo- 
ple in the rural areas at reasonable ratcs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
again? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was the same 
question that the private power com- 
panies brought up when we had to sweat 
so much blood in order to succeed in the 
effort to build such plants as the TVA. 
They raised the question, “Why have the 
Government do it when many private 
utility companies are able to furnish it. 
Of course they charge a good price but 
that is all right. Somebody must pros- 
per” But we persisted until we had 
built the TVA and other similar plants, 
to the enormous advantage of everyone 
who lives in the country districts and 
receives these benefits. I, for one, want 
to extend in every way possible the ad- 
vantages of electric light and electric 
power to the homes and farms of those 
who live in the rural areas. For that 
reason I favor this money being spent [or 
lines rather than for power plants. 

Mr. BILBO. I regret the Senator's 00- 
servation was not responsive to my siate- 
ment. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I regret it, too, if 
the Senator feels that way. I join in his 
regret. 


Mr. BILBO, The point I am making 
is, and I will repeat it, that there is not 
a home in America that could not get 
electricity if the home owners were able 
to pay the price. I lived 6 miles from 
the line a few years ago, and it cost me 
several thousand dollars to have my 
home electrified, because I had to pay 
the power company large sums to build 
the line to my home, and I have been 
paying tribute to the Power Trust ever 
since. I am not on an REA line myself. 
I wish I were. 

The further point I am making is that 
only 9 percent—the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I think, was not present when 
that statement was made—of all the 
money which has been spent for the REA 
service in America has been used to 
build generating plants, whereas the 
money saved to the people who are pay- 
ing for the electricity amounts to a 
creat deal more than 9 percent. If it 
is really desired to help the country 
people, if we give them this bargaining 
power—I will call it a club over the 
heads of the power companies, to make 
them give the people decent rates—it 
will result in saving the people millions 
of dollars more than will ever be spent 
in the construction of generating plants. 

So I am anxious to see an extension 
of REA service throughout the country, 
and I know that in voting against this 
amendment I am not going to interfere 
with the extension of that service, be- 
cause REA has been in existence for 10 
years, and during that 10 years only 9 
percent of its money has been spent for 
construction of generating plants, in 
cases where the rates were unreasonable, 
or where the power was inadequate to 
serve those who constituted the subscrib- 
ers to the units. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. BILEO. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to read a 
telegram from one who is on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the question. A great furor 
seems to be raised about this amend- 
ment. The one who sent me the tele- 
gram is here in Washington. Whether 
he was ever in.'Tennessee I do not know. 
But listen to the reading of the tele- 
gram, and his reference to the feeling 
in Tennessee. Of course, in his view, I, 
a Senator from the State of Tennessee, 
know nothing about Tennessee; I do not 
know what the people of Tennessee are 
for or against, or anything of that sort. 
But this man knows it all. Listen to 
what he says in a telegram addressed to 
me at the Senate Office Building: 

We are advised that Senate Appropriations 
Committee amendment urgent deficiency 
bill H. R. 5458 to prohibit the use of any of 
the $100,000,000 REA item for generating 
plants until Federal Power Commission has 
determined that power in area is not suffi- 


Cent at reasonable rates. This restriction 
would result in endless delays. 


Just think of that. The power is 
available there now, and can be obtained 
at a reasonable price. People can get it 
now if the REA will put in the line to 
reaca the poor farmer who lives out in 
the country, The rural population can 
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get the power now. But here is a man 
who telegraphs me that the adoption of 
the amendment will bring about endless 
delays. At one time I had the good for- 
tune—or misfortune—to help build an 
electric-light plant in which I was in- 
terested. My recollection is that nearly 
12 months were required to complete the 
plant. But that is a delay according to 
this man. He could build it in 12 min- 
utes, or 12 seconds. Let me read further 
from the telegram: 

This restriction would result in endless 
delays. The rural electric leaders of your 
State are strongly opposed to this restriction. 


Urge you not approve Senate committee 
amendment. 


CLYDE T. ELLIis, 
Executive Manager, National Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


That man is on the other side. I have 
read his telegram to the Senate in order 
to point out that frankly I do not believe 
that the rural electric leaders, or any 
others in my State, are opposed to this 
amendment. They have not communi- 
cated with me, and I believe they know 
how to do it. 

Mr. BILBO. I doubt whether they 
have heard about the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They may not have 
heard about it; but they have a remarka- 
ble way of finding out things about which 
they wish to communicate with Sena- 
tors, as every Member of the Senate can 
testify. 

The truth is that someone in Wash- 
ington is very much opposed to the 
amendment. Why? Because it is de- 
sired to spend a large sum of money in 
building electric-light plants which are 
not needed. The money would not be 
used for furnishing lines for the benefit 
of the country people who need the elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
committee who were present voted 
unanimously in favor of this amend- 
ment; and there was a goodly number 
present. 

One’s attitude on this question depends 
on whether he is on the side of the elec- 
tric power user, the countryman who 
needs the line, or whether one is more 
interested in seeing new plants built. 
The whole rural-electrification program 
was started for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Tennessee a 
question. What does the Senator sup- 
pose is the attitude of the private power 
companies in reference to this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Frankly, I have not 
heard from the power companies. 

Mr. BILBO. I did not ask the Sena- 
tor that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nor have I heard 
from those who are opposed to the power 
companies. 

Mr. BILBO. That is not what I asked 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I know of my own 
knowledge that there has been cOnsider- 
able propaganda to defeat this amend- 
ment since it was reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BILBO. The point I am seek- 
boa 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
be equally frank, he will say that people 
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have been communicating with him to 
persuade him to vote against the amend- 
ment. We hear such propaganda every- 
where. 

I do not believe that we ought to legis- 
late by propaganda. I am one of those 
old-fashioned persons who believe that 
the American people have chosen their 
representatives in this body, and that 
their representatives, rather than those 
sent here by special interests to lobby, 
should legislate. I think it is a reflec- 
tion upon us when an amendment such 
as this is opposed. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee did not answer my 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I regret it. I apolo- 
gize to the Senator. I am trying to an- 
swer his contention, whether I answer 
his question or not. The Senator’s con- 
tention is that we ought to spend this 
money fcr building power plants which 
are not needed. 

Mr. BILBO. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am opposed to 
that. .I am on the other side. My com- 
mittee unanimously upheld that position. 
: Mr. BILBO. Let me ask the Sena- 

or—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are for the peo- 
ple who need these facilities. 

Mr. BILBO. Will the Senator answer 
my question? Let me repeat the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. BILBO. I asked the Senator for 
his opinion. I did not ask him what 
lobbyists had said. In the Senator’s hon- 
est opinion, what would be the attitude 
of the power companies with respect to 
this amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
slightest notion. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator has no no- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no notion. 
I have never discussed the question with 
representatives of any of the power 
companies. I do not know. 

Mr. BILBO. I am pleading for the 
people who have to pay for the REA 
electric service. If we make it possible 
to delay the construction of generating 
plants, and require the farmers to go 
first to the REA, and then to the Power 
Commission, with all the lawyers who 
will be engaged to fight the various ap- 
plications it will be weeks, months, and 
years before the people back yonder who 
are trying to escape the high rates of the 
power companies can obtain relief, and 
it will cost them millions of dollars. 
That is what the telegram which the 
Senator read referred to, when it spoke 
about delays. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask 
the Senator about this telegram. Who 
is Mr. Clyde P. Ellis? 

Mr. BILBO. I do not know him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does any Senator 
know him? Is he one of the Govern- 
ment lawyers? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. HILL, and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield first to the senior 
Senator from Arkansas, 


I have not the 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Ellis is a for- 
mer Member of Congress. He is from 
my State. He is now the head of the 
Rural Electrification Association, an as- 
sociation of cooperatives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. - The telegram says 
“National Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration.” Does that mean the Gov- 
ernment Administration? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
what the word “Administration” means. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or does it mean 
something else? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The association is 
an association of cooperatives, organ- 
ized under the REA Act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And Mr. Eliis has 
been selected by those cooperatives as 
executive secretary of the entire asso- 
ciation in the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is not a Gov- 
ernment employee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; he is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know 
that. 

Mr. BILBO. He is merely trying to 
protect the interests of the cooperatives. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The REA cooperatives, the 
farmers who own, operate, and admin- 
ister the REA cooperative systems, have 
an association of cooperatives, and Mr. 
Ellis works for that organization. I do 
not know whether he is called the execu- 
tive secretary, director, or what; but he 
is the man who works for and represents 
the farmers themselves, who are today 
members of the REA cooperatives. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama a question. 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. When these plants 
are built, do they become the property 
of the cooperatives? 

Mr. HILL. They do. The Govern- 
ment lends the cooperative the money to 
build the plant, just as the Government 
lends the cooperative the money to build 
the lines. The plants become the prop- 
erty of the cooperative, and the cooper- 
ative pays the money back to the Gov- 
ernment. That is what happens. 

Mr. BILBO. The cost of the generat- 
ing plant is liquidated by increased 
rates. That is a part of the cost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Increased rates? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Andnoone has con- 
trol over those rates: 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who has control 
over them? 

Mr. BILBO. The board of directors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the 
board of directors of any corporation has 
control over the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. BILBO. They can pay for the 
building of their lines, for the poles, 
wire, and generating plant, and still save 
money aS compared with paying the 
rates which the power companies 
charge them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee has 
been a Strong friend of the REA and the 
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REA cooperatives; but the difficulty is 
that the distinguished Senator’s com- 
mittee adopted an amendment without 
going into the facts and without really 
knowing just exactly what the generating 
plants have done for the cooperatives and 
for the benefit of the farmers. 

It so happens that on the 21st day of 
last November there was a hearing be- 
fore the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture on a bill embodying certain amend- 
ments to the basic REA Act. At that 
hearing the committee went into the very 
question of what the generating plants 
mean to the farmers, so far as getting 
electricity into the farm homes for the 
benefit of farm families is concerned. 
Mr. Wickard, as head of the REA, testi- 
fied. He was examined by various mem- 
bers of the committee. He submitted to 
the committee the facts, which showed, 
in case after case, that the farmers were 
able to get cheaper power rates because 
of the provision in the law permitting 
the REA to lend money to the REA coop- 
eratives to build generating plants. The 
record developed at that hearing showed 
that time and again the authority placed 
in the law by the Congress to enable the 
power cooperatives to build generating 
plants has enabled the REA cooperatives, 
the farmers, to get cheaper power rates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
realize that there is not much that I can 
add to this discussion; but I wish to go 
on record in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
arguments of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. La FoLLetre] and the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr, Hitt]. It seems to 
me exceedingly unwise to take action on 
an amendment of fundamental impor- 
tance which obviously has not had the 
benefit of consideration by a legislative 
committee. I am perfectly willing to 
agree that some Senators discussed the 
subject, but it is evident that no testi- 
mony, in the usual sense of the word, was 
presented to the committee regarding the 
advisability of this amendment. Person- 
ally, I believe that it would cripple the 
REA in the development of its program, 
and particularly in the achievement of 
reasonable, and lower, rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to add only a word or two. I regret 
exceedingly that I find myself in opposi- 
tion to an amendment reported by the 
committee and sponsored—or at least 
defended—by my good friend from 
Tennessee, the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. However, 
I am opposed'to the amendment. I have 
not had a line from anyone in my State, 
or anywhere else, so far as I know, with 
reference to the amendment. I do not 
know whether the. rural electric cooper- 
atives in my State have learned about it. 
It was reported from the committee only 
3 days ago, end evidently there was no 
advance notice of it and no hearings on 
it in the committee. It would not be 
strange if during the short space of 3 
days the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and the cooperatives in the 
States had not had an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the problem or 
with the effort, as I regard it, against 
their expansion. 
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We inaugurated the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in order to bring 
electrical power to farmers. Until the 
REA was instituted, vast sections of the 
United States had no electrical facilities 
whatever, and the private power com- 
panies which operated within the cities 
would not go out into the country. They 
did not have to go there and they did not 
go. They began to get a little busy in 
that regard when the REA was estab- 
lished by the Congress. I am informed 
that since the establishment of the REA 
and the formation of cooperatives under 
it and the building of transmission lines, 
with their poles and facilities, out into 
the country, some of the private com- 
panies have run lines parallel to them in 
order that they might undertake to drive 
the cooperatives out of existence. I know 
that has happened in some sections of 
the country. The private power com- 
panies did not have to go to the Federal 
Power Commission in order to obtain 
consent to build a generating plant from 
which they would run along highway 
transmission lines which might tend to 
put a cooperative rural electrification as- 
sociation out of business. They do not 
have to obtain any consent of that kind 
from the Federal Power Commission. 
They do have to come to the Federal 
Power Commission if they wish to erect 
a dam for power purposes across a navi- 
gable stream, and we have authorized the 
Commission to grant consent permits for 
that sort of thing. But they do not have 
to obtain consent from the Federal Power 
Commission to build a generating plant, 
even though the plant is for the purpose 
of enabling them to run transmission 
lines along a highway, parallel to and in 
competition with lines of an REA co- 
operative already in existence. 

So it seems to me that this amendment 
offers an additional handicap to the 
building of REA cooperative lines. The 
amendment applies to the right to build 
generating plants from which electricity 
will be sent along those wires. 

The money obtained by the coopera- 
tives from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is not a gift; it is a loan. 
The cooperatives have an _ excellent 
record in regard to the repayment of 
the loans they have obtained from the 
REA, and they pay interest on the loans 
they obtain. As has already been indi- 
cated, only 9 percent of the money they 
have borrowed in that way has been used 
for the building of generating plants. 

Why is it desired to have these small 
electric cooperatives, which are made up 
of farmers all over the United States, 
come hot-footing to Washington 1) 
order to obtain consent from tie 
Federal Power Commission to build 
a small generating plant somewhere? 
It seems to me that, regardless ol 
the intention of the committee—and 
I cast no aspersions whatever upon the 
motives of the committee—I am satis- 
fied that the committee thought the 
amendment was a wise provision, or e!s¢ 
it would not have voted for it, and I am 
sure the Senator from Tennessee is 4 
friend of the extension of electric powe! 
to the farmers—it is amazing how the 
REA has brought to the farmers and 
rural areas electricity which they would 
not otherwise have had. Certainly they 
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would not have had it if it had not been 
for the creation of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

Now to put this handicap in their way, 
so that they could not expand unless 
they should come to Washington and 
obtain the consent of the Federal Power 
Commission to build a generating plant 
or unless they should enter into a con- 
tract with a private power company to 
buy power from them, it seems to me 
would be a mistake. The ways I have 
just mentioned are the only ways they 
can expand their operations. It seems 
to me we should not throw this ob- 
stacle in their way; we should not hobble 
them by requiring that they come to 
Washington and obtain consent from the 
Federal Power Commission to build a 
generating plant somewhere in the 
United States in order to serve farmers 
and their wives and children, 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The amendment would put 
a hobble on them and it would impede 
them and harass them. We must realize 
that in dealing with these cooperatives 
we are not dealing with large corpora- 
tions which have high-priced lawyers 
and lobbyists and representatives who 
come to Washington. The fact is that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
discourage the REA cooperatives and 
groups of farmers from going forward 
with their programs throughout the 
country. Is not that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it is true. The 
people who are concerned with these 
matters are not wealthy. They are 
humble farmers, living on farms. They 
wish to have electrical power in order 
that it may no longer be necessary for 
the housewives to spend hours bent over 
washboards or washtubs. They wish to 
have electric power so that they may use 
washing machines which can be con- 
nected with an electric line and thereby 
eliminate much of the drudgery from 
housework on the farms. Of course, we 
should not do anything to prevent that. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, it is our obliga- 
tion to make sure that the loans made 
for these purposes are sound, but it is 
true, is it not, that practically all the 
money that has been borrowed by the 
cooperatives has been paid back with 
interest? 

' Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly it is 
rue, 

Mr. HILL. And is it not also true 
that only 9 percent of the money which 
has been borrowed has been used for the 
construction of generating plants? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is also true. 
But the generating plant is an integral 
part of the facilities. It does no good to 
erect electric-line poles and construct 
the transmission lines unless it is possible 
to generate electric power and thus have 
se juice to send over the transmission 

es, 

: Mr. HILL. Not only is it necessary to 
senerate the power, but it is mecessary 
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to have a fair rate for the power, so that 
the farmers can purchase it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, all those 
questions are involved in the program. 
Obviously it is necessary to have rates 
which the farmers can pay. 

Mr. President, I cannot avoid the sus- 
picion, which is justified by the expe- 
rience we have had since the establish- 
ment of the REA, that in many commu- 
nities the private power companies would 
not have run transmission lines out ifto 
the country, thus enabling the farmers 
to obtain electric current, except for the 
existence of the REA and the possibility 
of competition which might drive them 
out of business. 

I shall not vote for an amendment 
which would prevent the farmers from 
enjoying that opportunity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator said they could not get the 
juice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I said unless the 
farmers have an opportunity to have a 
generating plant they cannot have elec- 
tricity sent over the transmission lines 
unless the private power companies 
make their facilities available to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But does the Sena- 
tor know where there is a transmission 
line which does not have electrical en- 
ergy available to it? This has been one 
of the most successful projects for the 
benefit of the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with that. 
It may be that my use of the word “juice” 
was unfortunate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that word is 
frequently used in reference to electric 
current. 

But it seems to me there is something 
very peculiar about the furor which has 
been raised over this amendment. The 
amendment would not hurt anyone. If 
it is possible to obtain electric power at 
a reasonable price, why build another 
generating plant with money which 
could be used to give so many house- 
wives relief from the drudgery that they 
have to put up with? Why not use this 
money for the benefit of the housewives, 
for the benefit of the farmers who live 
in the country, for the benefit of all 
people who live in the country? 

Mr. President, this amendment can- 
not hurt any one, because Heaven knows 
it is an easy thing to determine whether 
a reasonable price is beinz charged by a 
private power company. I am one of 
those who have approached the task on 
the side of public ownership, and I have 
been in favor of public ownership for 
this kind of electricity and other kinds 
of electricity. But I am not opposed to 
private industry simply because it is pri- 
vate. I wish to have private industry 
prosper in the same way that I wish to 
have all the people of the country pros- 
per. I am not opposed to private indus- 
try because it is private. 

Every Senator has received these tele- 
grams—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, the Senator 
has not been back to his office in the 
last 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It makes no differ- 
ence; I am opposed to the amendment, 
even though I have not received any 
telegrams. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I know the promi- 
nence of the Senator from Kentucky in 
this body. Probably he would receive 
two telegrams in his office at the same 
time when the others of us were receiv- 
ing only one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator will agree that if I got 
them after I returned to my office it 
would be too late, because I made up my 
mind as soon as I saw the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree that by that 
time it would be too late, because by 
then the Senator would already have 
made up his mind. No doubt the Sena- 
tor made up his’ mind instantly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know that 
I made it up that quickly, but I have 
made it up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In response to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Tennessee, let me say that the reason 
why so many people are disturbed about 
this matter is that they sincerely believe 
that this amendment will be a great 
deterrent to the carrying forward of this 
program, 

The Senator from Tennessee has said 
that it is very simple to find out whether 
a rate is reasonable. Any Senator who 
has ever observed a rate case knows that 
it can be dragged out indefinitely—and 
usually that seems to happen—by the 
introduction of expert testimony, resort 
to technicalfties, and so forth. 

There is not a word of testimony in the 
subcommittee hearings to show what 
procedure would be followed under this 
amendment, because the amendment was 
not mentioned in the testimony. Noone 
knew that the amendment was going to 
be proposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall yield in 
a moment. 

Mr. President, I can see that if the 
Federal Power Commission were really 
to discharge its responsibility in connec- 
tion with the amendment, it would have 
to make an additional and separate find- 
ing as to whether the electric power rates 
offered by a private power company to a 
cooperative were reasonable. This issue 
is a good deal like the issue which has 
so frequently come before the Senate 
in regard to transmission lines from 
multipurpose dams. The great heip 
which the authority to grant loans to 
cooperatives for the purpose of building 
plants has been due to the opportunity 
it afforded of bargaining with private 
utility companies in attempting to ob- 
tain reasonable rates. The power com- 
panies knew that if they did not grant 
a reasonable rate, the cooperative had 
the power to apply to the Administra- 
tion for money to construct or buy a gen- 
erating plant, and the Administration 
had the power to grant a loan for the 
purpose of building such a plant. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, when the general question of his 
policy was under consideration, Mr. 
Wickard said over and over again, that 
he did not believe in granting loans when 
power could be obtained at a reasonable 
rate, and that in the future he would 
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not grant loans under those circum- 
stances. He said he had not believed in 
such a policy in the past, and that he 
would not pursue such a policy in the 
future. 

Mr. President, once before in this de- 
bate I cited the annual savings which 
have accrued to the Dairyland Coopera- 
tive. Because they could not obtain a 
reasonable rate they received a loan to 
be used in building their generating 
plant, and thereby saved more than 
$300,000 a year in rates. That is a sub- 
stantial sum of money. It puts the co- 
operative on a sounder basis and makes 
it possible for the cooperative to pay its 
loan to the Government. 

It is the sincere belief of those who are 
opposed to the pending amendment that 
such a substantive change in the law 
as is being proposed should not be made 
without the most careful consideration 
being given to it, and hearings being 
held before a committee where the pros 
and cons may be thoroughly brought 
out. There was not a word of warning 
concerning this amendment, so far as 
the testimony was concerned. The bill 
was brought up on the floor of the Senate 
before any member of the Senate, out- 
side of the committee, knew that such 
an amendment was under consideration. 

_Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s observation. I wish to picture, 
if I may, what would be necessary, and 
what the mechanics would be in obtain- 
ing a loan if thé pending amendment 
were adopted. It is not easy to organize 
a rural electrification cooperative. Meet- 
ings must be held among the farmers; a 
cooperative program must be worked 
out, and the farmers must adopt the 
program, which they themselves have 
understood to mean not only the string- 
ing of lines along highways, but the 
building of generating plants if that 
should become necessary. Suppose they 
hold a meeting in a section where there 
is no REA cooperative, and they wish to 
build a generating plant. They say, 
“Well, we can borrow the money to build 
the line, but we cannot obtain money to 
build a generating plant if the Federal 
Power Commission finds that there is 
adequate power already available in the 
community at reasonable rates.” If the 
cooperative organizes for the purpose of 
building a line without knowing whether 
it can obtain a generating plant, it will, 
in a sense, put the cart before the horse. 
But suppose it organizes on the assump- 
tion that it can obtain a loan for build- 
ing a generating plant. Before it can 
complete its organization it must come 
to the Federal Power Commission and 
ask it iz it may have a generating power 
plant for the purpose of distributing 
power over its lines. To me that situa- 
tion presents an almost insuperable bar- 
rier, in the first instance, against the 
REA. I cannot help but suspect that if 
the cooperative is met with refusal on 
the part of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and is not able to borrow the money 
for the acquisition of a generating plant, 
it will be left at the mercy of some power 
company from whom it must buy power 
in order to furnish electricity to the con- 
sumers along its lines. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I live on 
a farm in my State a half mile from a 
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small town with a population of about 
135. About 15 years ago a power com- 
pany built a line approximately a half 
mile from that village. They charged 
the village $3,500 to bring its facilities 
into it, and thereafter gave no reduction 
in rates because of this gift. 

At the present time the farmers in my 
home county are organized into an REA 
cooperative. If, because of this amend- 
ment, they were to lose the bargaining 
power which they now have they would 
be in much the same position as this vil- 
lage is in, and no doubt would have to 
pay very high rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When those who are 
desiring to establish a cooperative and 
supply electric power come to Washing- 
ton to obtain consent of the Federal 
Power Commission to build a generating 
plant they will, of course, be confronted 
with the compulsion of going back and 
making the best deal they can with the 
private company in the event the Federal 
Power Commission turns them down in 
the first instance. 

Mr. YOUNG. If their experience 
with the REA were the same as it was 


in the small village to which I have re-. 


ferred they would probably be compelled 
to pay a bonus on top of whatever rate 
they could obtain. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky if there are not certain State laws 
which govern the activities of coopera- 
tives in Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; there are cer- 
tain State laws. The control is vested, 
in a measure, in the public utilities com- 
mission of the State. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for his statement, because in my State 
of South Carolina the public service com- 
mission has certain jurisdiction over 
electric rates and other matters. I may 
say to the Senator that in a small com- 
munity in South Carolina, where a pri- 
vate company owned the utility, the rate 
was 25 cents a kilowatt-hour. I repeat, 
25 cents a kilowatt-hour. The rate re- 
mained at that figure until the coopera- 
tive was able to buy electricity from a 
competing line. The private power com- 
pany finally reduced the rate consider- 
ably, and a great deal of money is now 
being saved. 

Mr. President, I believe that the people 
of my State do not want jurisdiction 
over their affairs to be exercised in Wash- 
ington. I am opposed to bureaucratic 
methods, and I certainly do not intend 
to put the people of South Carolina under 
a Federal bureau, although I am not say- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky that I do not have the utmost 
confidence in the members of the Federal 
Power Commission. But I see no reason 
for persons to occupy hotel space, and 
space on trains, in coming to Washington 
to find out whether or not the farmers 
and other people of the land can obtain 
cheaper electricity in order to carry on 
agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate what the 
Senator from South Carolina has said, 
and I share his comment with regard to 
the Federal Power Commission. What I 
have said is no reflection whatever on 
them. They are able, honest, and sin- 
cere public servants. But regardless of 
that fact, I think that we should not re- 
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quire farmers in any section of the coun- 
try to come to Washington, or send some- 
one to Washington before they can even 
organize a cooperative, to ascertain 
whether the Federal Power Commission 
will give them authority to construct 
generating plants. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
smaller cooperatives really cannot afford 
to send anyone to Washington to argue 
their case for them. The private power 
company can send. their lawyers to 
Washington and the farmers are whipped 
before they start. Secondly, even after 
coming to Washington there would be a 
long series of delays, because the estab- 
lishment of rates before a committee, a 
court, or a commission is a most difficult 
task. Even after a ruling has been made 
by the Federal Power Commission, there 
is nothing which would bind the private 
power company to accept the ruling. So, 
as the Senator has said, many of the 
small cooperatives are whipped before 
they start. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator does not mean to leave the 
impression that the poor little coopera- 
tive representative will have to come all 
the way to Washington. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is where the 
Federal Power Commission is located. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am sure the Senator 
knows that the REA has representatives 
in every State. The representatives in 
the field make up reports and send them 
to Washington. The Washington rep- 
resentatives then contact the Federal 
Power Commission. That is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All decisions must be 
made in Washington. Decisions even on 
the question of whether there shall be 
established a cooperative, must be made 
in Washington. The loan, if any is to 
be granted, must be made in Washington. 
It is not made in the field. It is made 
by the REA in Washington. If the Sen- 
ator means to intimate that the REA or- 
ganization within the Department of Ag- 
riculture must argue before the Federal 
Power Commission in behalf of every 
rural cooperative which wants to build a 
generating plant, then he must admit 
that two rival organizations in Wash- 
ington are arguing against each other. 

Mr. GURNEY. Why does the Senator 
call them rival organizations? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If one must go to an- 
other in order to induce it to approve or 
disapprove a loan, in a sense they thereby 
represent two discordant organizations, 
and may be representing different view- 
points. 

Mr. GURNEY. Allow me to read the 
Federal Interagency agreement from 
part III of the Federal Power Act: 

The Commission is party to an agreement 
entered into jointly with the Department of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture, under date 
of December 29, 1944, to permit agencies of 
these departments and the Commission to 
cooperate more completely in the prepara- 
tion of reports on multipurpose reservolr 
projects and to correlate the results to the 
greatest practicable extent. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That does not give 
one department the right to nullify what 
another is trying to do in making reports. 
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Mr. GURNEY. If I may intrude on 
the Senator’s time, the purpose of it is 
to arrange that all the information as to 
all the power produced by not only pub- 
lic utilities, but also private utilities, and 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, the Inte- 
rior Department, and the independent 
boards we have set up, such as the Grand 
Coulee organization, and the like, may 
be gathered together by one agency of 
the Government, which can determine 
what power is available, and then pass 
it out to any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the REA, when a 
request for power is received. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is entirely an- 
other thing. Let me observe, in reply, 
that the result would be that we would 
have the REA here in Washington going 
over to the Power Commission with hat 
in hand, on bended knee, and saying, 
“Mr. Power Commission, will you please 
let us lend some money to a little coop- 
erative in West Virginia, or Kentucky, or 
Wisconsin, so that it can build a generat- 
ing plant?” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. HILL 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield, and 
if so to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The point I wish 
to make is that I do not believe the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota or any other 
Senator can state what procedure the 
Power Commission will require if it has 
to accept the responsibility of making 
the required certification. There is not 
a line in the testimony about it, and I do 
not believe any Senator knows what pro- 
cedure they would heve to establish. 
But it certainly is obvious that any con- 
scientious commission charged with this 
responsibility by the Congress will have 
to provide some kind of procedure where- 
by they can ascertain, first, whether the 
power is available in the area; and, sec- 
ond, whether it is available to the 
farmers’ little cooperative at a reason- 
able rate. If that does not mean some 
kind of a special hearing and investiga- 
tion with regard to all the areas through- 
out the United States, I do not know 
what it can mean. If it does mean that, 
it means interminable delay, and it 
Means in the last analysis that we will 
have taken the bargaining power away 
from the cooperatives and thrown them 
on the good graces and the mercies of 
the private utilities everywhere in the 
United States. No one need try to tell 
me that that does not strike at the heart 
of the whole rural electrification pro- 
gram, and that, too, at a time when we 
are appealing to the farmers to increase 
their production in order that they may 
help feed the starving millions all over 
the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but if we may assume that 
the local REA cooperatives have gath- 
ered all the facts they need or think they 
need to bring to Washington and submit 
to the Power Commission, the Power 
Commission could then say, “We will 
send our own representatives into that 
Community and make our own investi- 
gation and our own decision.” That 
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would add to the time required to get 
action. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we may well 
know that if we put this provision into 
the law, what the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Wisconsin have 
suggested will come to pass. The private 
power companies will be here demanding 
that they be heard, asserting that they 
have a right to participate in some kind 
of a hearing and present what they think 
is their side of the case against the REA, 
against the loan, against the farmer. 
They will be here with their high-priced 
lawyers, with their high-priced rate ex- 
perts, with their high-priced engineers, 
with their high-priced lobbyists, swarm- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission, 
arrayed with their wealth and their 
power and their expert help and techni- 
cal advice against the poor helpless 
farmers. That is what we are opening 
the door for, that is what we are inviting, 
if we adopt this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
I have said all I wish to say on the sub- 
ject, and more than I had intended to 
say. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me 
so that I may ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In addition to what 
the Senator has suggested, is it not pos- 
sible that court injunctions might be 
issued, so that it would be 10 years be- 
fore anything was done? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from South 
Carolina knows the history of the whole 
REA program under the REA adminis- 
tration. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina knows that the power companies 
have never let slip any opportunity to 
go into court and sue for injunctions, 
and resort to any other possible kind of 
proceeding to delay, hamper, impede, 
harass, and defeat the REA. We would 
be opening the door, extending an invi- 
tation to the power companies to carry 
on as they have in the past, to do every- 
thing possible with their wealth and 
their power and their brains to defeat 
the REA. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope we may have a vote, but before a 
vote is taken I wish to make one obser- 
vation. 

The opponents of the amendment re- 
fer to the construction of generating 
plants as involving 9 percent of the 
appropriation. That is all that is in- 
volved, 9 percent out of 100. Anyone 
would think the whole rural electrifica- 
tion system was involved. There is 
nothing of that sort. After 30-odd 
years of hard work for rural electrifica- 
tion, how could I ever explain it if I tried 
to do something that would help the 
power companies rather than the people 
of the rural areas? I have no other de- 
sire except to assist them. 

All I ask, Mr. President, is that we 
have a vote on the amendment, and I 
should like to have a yea-and-nay vote. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Overton 
Austin Hart Radcliffe 
Bailey Hatch Reed 
Ball Hayden Revercomb 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Robertson 
Barkley Hill Russell 
Bilbo Huffman Saltonstall 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnston, 8. C. Smith 
Briggs Knowland Stanfill 
Bushfield La Foillette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 
Capper McCarran Thomas, Ox!a. 
Carville McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McFarland Tobey 
Donnell McKellar Tunnell 
Downey McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead Wherry 
George Millikin Wiley 
Gerry Mitchell Willis 
Gossett Moore Wilson 
Green Murdock Young 
Guffey O'Mahoney 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very short statement. I am 
surprised at the furor caused by this 
amendment. In committee it was gen- 
erally agreed, as attested to by the 
unanimous vote of about a dozen mem- 
bers present in the committee when the 
amendment was agreed to, that it was 
sound, common, good sense to adopt the 
amendment. It was the belief of all 
Senators present—I think I speak truth- 
fully—that there should be one Govern- 
ment agency which had the knowledge of 
power produced by every other govern- 
mental agency which is presently en- 
gaged in producing power, and there are 
several of them, and it was believed also 
that the Federal Power Commission was 
the agency which should be responsible 
for gathering the information and cor- 
relating it, and making it available. 

I call the attention of the Senate also 
to the fact that there is presently before 
the Appropriations Committee request 
for the building of several hundred Fed- 
eral flood-control projects where the 
generation of incidental power is, of 
course, a part of each project. We all 
realized that there would be power 
available from these flood-control proj- 
ects, and we were concerned about the 
market for that power. Of course, it is 
conceivable that one agency, not getting 
its information from the central gath- 
ering agency, could authorize the build- 
ing of a generating plant where, in a few 
years, hydroelectric power, developed at 
the expense of the taxpayer, would not 
then have a market. The amendment 
seemed to be a sound, common-sense 
amendment. Certainly we could not en- 
vision that it would cause any delay 
about which there has been so much 
oratory here teday. I do not believe it is 
necessary for anyone to fear that there 
would be rival Government agencies, as 
I heard the majority leader say. Cer- 
tainly they ought to cooperate. The 
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REA has representatives in the field who 
certainly report to Washington. ‘They 
could pick up the telephone and ask the 
Federal Power Commission if a proposed 
rate was reasonable, and that is all that 
would be necessary, because the Federal 
Power Commission is not held down by 
any rule in dealing with such questions. 
It would be a simple matter. 

If Senators think that $100,000,000 is 
not a great deal of money, let them re- 
member that when we first heard about 
the cost of the greatest Federal project 
in history, the Boulder Dam, its cost was 
a little under $200,000,000. Here it is 
proposed to appropriate $100,000,000 in 
this bill, which is a deficiency bill. Two 
and one-half times this amount is going 
to be called for in the regular appro- 
priation bill. And still it is said that 
9% percent of all this money is not 
much; it is only a small amount. Mr. 
President, it is a huge amount. Ten per- 
cent of all the money appropriated for 
REA can run up to $100,000,000. 

Mr. President, I want to see the Fed- 
eral money which is appropriated to REA 
go into lines which serve farms, where it 
is economically sound to put in the lines. 
If it is necessary to build a generating 
plant, then by no stretch of the imag- 
ination would this amendment stop the 
building of a necessary generating plant. 

Mr. President, until someone got to 
members of the committee—I do not 
know who it was—every member of the 
committee said about the amendment, 
“That is fine; we are all for it.” And the 
members of the committee present were 
unanimously in favor of it. Iam sure the 
vote today, though, will not be unani- 
mous. 

I am glad the amendment came up for 
consideration, for Congress has certainly 
taken time out at least to stop, look, and 
listen in appropriating money for what 
the REA find to be cooperatives, but we 
should also remember that whenever a 
cooperative is organized somebody else 
pays the taxes that supply the money 
from which comes the $100,000,000 ap- 
propriated in this particular bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Objection has been 
made to the provision that the Federal 
Power Commission should approve the 
rates. Is it not the policy of the Govern- 
ment today that the Federal Power Com- 
mission shall approve the rates in the 
case of projects for which Federal money 
is expended? 

Mr. GURNEY. That is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Power Commission 
under the act creating it. I read the 
provisions of that act a few minutes ago. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam sorry but I was 
not present at that time. I was called out 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. GURNEY. As I understand the 
Federal Power Commission approves the 
rates charged by all Federal projects 
which are built with Federal money. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I do not 
want to delay consideration of this mat- 
ter for more than a few moments, and 
I assure the Senate I shall take but a few 
moments. I rise in support of the com- 
mittee amendment. I do so because I 
believe that my action is in the interest, 
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the true interest, of the farming popula- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not in anywise prevent rural electrical 
cooperatives from producing their own 
power where there is not in the area ade- 
quate power available at a reasonable 
price. The amendment does provide 
that a finding shall be had in that field 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Argument has been made that the time 
element involved in securing a certifica- 
tion would be fatal to the rapid develop- 
ment of the REA program. I recognize, 
Mr. President, that there is some force in 
that argument. If those who have gone 
into the matter feel that it would be 
helpful, I should be glad to support an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment giving a priority to any application 
for such certification so as to hasten the 
decision by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. If those who have examined into 
the matter feel that it would be helpful, 
I should be glad to support an amend- 
ment providing that State public utilities 
commissioners or persons holding equiva- 
lent office might also make the investiga- 
tion and certification. Anything which 
would expedite the determination would 
in my opinion be advisable, and should 
have general support. 

However, I feel that every safeguard 
possible should be thrown around those 
who are seeking to help themselves, and 
who must turn aside from their everyday 
duties and occupations into a new field 
in order to do so. The distinguished 
majority leader called attention to the 
procedure by which REA cooperatives 
are organized—the calling together of 
the farmers, the presentation of the 
matter, the initiation of the contract or 
basic agreement, and so on, until finally 
the cooperative is evolved. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that that must all be 
done by men and women who are mak- 
ing their living doing something else. 
They must turn aside from their regular 
occupations and endeavor to inform 
themselves in a new field. They must 
necessarily seek technical and expert 
advice. Ultimately they must have 
technical and expert employees, and 
they must control and operate the entire 
program and still continue their major 
and primary occupation in the field of 
agriculture. 

I feel that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to do everything possible to mini- 
mize that extra effort, not only from the 
standpoint of assistance in reducing the 
amount of time necessary for considera- 
tion by men and women on the farms, 
but because the more we can simplify 
the operation the less danger there will 
be of great loss to those who engage in it. 

I invite attention to pages 53, 54, 55, 
and 56 of the Senate committee hearings 
on this matter. There are listed ap- 
proximately 80 REA organizations which 
are in default, either as to payment of 
principal or interest, or both. The total 
amount in default is $632,946. 

Mr. President, I do not call attention 
to that situation critically. I am not at 
all of the opinion that it is too great a 
default to be expected, particularly un- 
der the circumstances with which we are 
faced, having just emerged from a war 
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period. I call attention to it only because 
there is listed opposite each REA or- 
ganization which has defaulted the Rura) 
Electrification Administration’s reason 
for the default. Those reasons are many 
and varied. Among them are such rea- 
sons as these: In connection with a de- 
fault of $90,000— 

High power cost from small generating 
plant installed when project started because 
utility refused to supply power at reasonable 
rate. Construction of additional distribution 
lines retarded by WPB restrictions. 


Again, in connection with a $3,800 de- 
fault— 


Too small to be efficient Operating unit; 
high wholesale power cost. 


And so forth. The reason is given in 
each instance. A careful consideration 
of this list leads one inescapably to the 
conclusion that the major reason is lack 
of time and expert knowledge on the part 
of those in the rural and farming sections 
who are attempting to maintain a busi- 
ness foreign to their experience. Be- 
cause that is true, I feel that it is our 
duty, so far as we can, to simplify the 
REA administration. I believe we do 
that when we limit it so far as we can to 
the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the lines and. their outlets. 


‘We add complexity when we add generat- 


ing plants. They represent a highly 
technical business. To me they repre- 
sent a very great danger to every unit 
which undertakes such construction. J 
believe it would be helpful to those who 
are engaged in operating the REA or- 
ganizations if they had the benefit of the 
consideration which would be given by 
the Federal Power Commission or by a 
State utility commissioner or equivalent 
officer. An examination would be made 
prior to the issuance of a permit to the 
REA to engage in the technical field of 
power generation. I believe that would 
be a help to the farmers themselves. For 
that reason, Mr. President, I feel com- 
pelled to support the amendment as it 
has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the Senator says 
that certain cooperatives are in default, 
does he mean that they are behind in 
their payments? He does not mean that 
they have utterly failed, does he? 

Mr. CORDON. I give to the word 
“default” its usual meaning—default in 
payment of either principal or interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that there are approximately 
a thousand REA cooperatives, and that a 
great many of them are far ahead in 
their payments? 

Mr. CORDON. As I stated, I did not 
mention these cooperatives critically. ! 
particularly called attention to the fact 
that I felt that there were very few 12 
default. I was astonished that there 
were so few in default, in view of the con- 
ditions from which we have recently 
emerged. I do not intend to be critical 
in any sense. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
whether any of the large power develop- 
ments in the country are in default? Is 
the Bonneville Dam project, for example, 
fully paid out? 
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Mr. CORDON. The Bonneville Dam 
project is not fully paid out. Ithink the 
plans contemplate its paying out in 40 
or 50 years. The latest report from a 
commercial accountant indicates that it 
is well on its way and is making adequate 
payments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that most of the 
REA cooperatives are well on their way. 

Mr.CORDON. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The one which gets so 
far behind that is must be taken over 
has, so far as I know, never generated 
a kilowatt-hour of electricity for itself, 
but was in such a position that it had 
to pay a very high rate to a private utility 
company because it could not get the 
power anywhere else. 

Mr. CORDON. Certainly I do not op- 
pose the right resting in the REA co- 
operative to generate its own electricity 
at any time that it cannot secure elec- 
tricity from another source at a reason- 
able rate. : 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon that in the long run the 
Bonneville project will pay out, and pay 
out handsomely; but I also maintain 
that nearly all of the 80 REA coopera- 
tives will also come through all right. 

Mr. CORDON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in that statement. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 4, beginning in line 
9. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the State 
of Wisconsin has made a success of the 
REA, and also of private utilities, I 
shall not discuss this issue. Because I 
happen to have a few shares of stock in 
some private utilities, and because there 
se2ms to be a conflict of interest, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be excused 
from voting on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is excused from voting. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 4, begin- 
ning in line 9. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner}. On this vote, I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] and, therefore, I 
shall vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GUFFEY. My colleague [Mr. 
Myers] is unavoidably detained on pub- 
lic business. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Hoey], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kricore], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr, Lucas], the Sena- 
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tor from Texas (Mr. O’DantE.], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepper], and 
the Senator from Montana ([Mr. 
WHEELER], are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. TayLor] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is absent on official business as a 
representative of the United States to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

On this question, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Kriicorel, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PepPer], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayLor], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER], would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse] are. necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HAwKEs] is absent on official business of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. If 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Wu1TE] 
is detained in an important committee 
meeting. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Austin Gerry 
Bailey Gurney Revercomb 
Ball Hart Robertson 
Bankhead McKellar Smith 
Brewster Millikin Taft 
Bridges Overton Thomas, Okla, 
Cordon Radcliffe Tydings 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Hayden Murdock 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hill Russell 
Briggs Huffman Saltonstall 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Butler Johnston, 8.C. Stanfill 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Carville La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Donnell Langer Tobey 
Downey McCarran Tunnell 
Ellender McClellan Vandenberg 
Ferguson McFarland Walsh 
Pulbright McMahon Wherry 
George Magnuson Willis 
Gossett Maybank Wilson 
Green Mead . Young 
Guffey Mitchell 
Hatch Moore 
NOT VOTING—23 
Andrews Glass” O'Daniel 
Brooks Hawkes Pepper 
Buck Hoey Taylor 
Byrd Kilgore Wagner 
Capehart Lucas Wheeler 
Chavez Morse White 
Connally Murray Wiley 
Eastland Myers 
So the committee amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
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the question is on engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5458) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, re- 
quest a conference thereon with the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKEL- 
LAR, Mr. Guiass, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. TYDINGs, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Brooks, Mr. BriIncEs, 
and Mr. Gurney conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
301) to amend Public Law 30 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, Mr. PATMAN, Mr. WoL- 
coTtt, and Mr. CRAWFORD were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 2348. An act to provide for the cover- 
age of certain drugs under the Federal nar- 
cotic laws; and 

H. R. 4571. An act to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. 


MODIFICATIONS IN THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR CERTAIN SUBSIDIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair) laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement tc the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public 
Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereun. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BarkK- 
LEY, Mr. -DowNey, Mr. Murpock, Mr. 
Topsey, and Mr. Tart confcrees on the 
part of the Senate. 


ALBERT E. SEVERNS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2335) for the relief of Albert E. Severns, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: 


In lieu of the sum inserted by the Senate 
amendment, insert $2,500; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Dan R. MoGEHEE, 

W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I move the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


MRS. 8. P. BURTON—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HUFFMAN submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2487) for the relief of Mrs. S. P. Burton, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment, 


JAMES W. HUFFMAN, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Dan R. McGEHEE, 

J. M. Cons, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HUFFMAN. I move the adoption 
of the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, which considered Sen- 
ate bill 1248, which was introduced by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], I should like to have the bill 
considered by the Senate this afternoon. 
I doubt whether it can be considered by 
unanimous consent, but if it cannot I 
shall move, if it be agreeable to my col- 
leagues, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1248. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the calendar 
number? 

Mr. MEAD. Calendar No. 918. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by its title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuier CLERK. A bill (S. 1248) to 
establish a Bureau of Scientific Research, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. TAFT. I object. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Fresident; I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 1248. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there have 
been introduced three or four bills repre- 
senting many different theories with re- 
spect to the proper method of establish- 
ing a Bureau of Scientific Research. It 
seems to me that more notice should 
have been given of the intention to ask 
that the Senate consider a bill of such 
importance as the one which the Sena- 
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tor from New York seeks to bring up. 
I think the Senator should wait until 
next Monday or Tuesday before asking 
that the Senate take up the bill. Many 
Senators are not present and cannot now 
consider the matter. Other bills have 
been introduced which have yet to be 
given a hearing, as I understand, before 
the committee to which thy were re- 
ferred. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, it would 
be perfectly agreeable to me to make 
Senate bill 1248 the unfinished business 
of the Senate. The bill has been on the 
calendar for some time. The sponsors of 
the other bills to which reference has 
been made have, as I understand, agreed 
on a simple proposal. That is a matter 
entirely different than the one now be- 
fore us. The proposal represented by 
the other bills deals with basic research 
and basic science. Senate biil 1248 deals 
with the application of the sciences and 
research work to the problems of today. 
It is an aid primarily to small business. 
It would provide a service which has not 
otherwise been provided, and cannot be 
provided by small independent business. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the bill 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp] has been on 
the calendar much longer than the bill 
to which the Senater from New York 
has referred. ‘The bill introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia would establish 
a research board for national security. 
It is Calendar No. 549, Senate bill 825. 
A somewhat different question is there 
involved, and it seems to me that the 
entire subject should come up at one 
time, and that sufficient notice should be 
given that the subject is to be considered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
with reference to the subject now being 
discussed, I invite attention to the fact 
that there is now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee a bill which 
was only recently reported by a sub- 
committee of that committee which gave 
months of time to hearings on the sub- 
ject. ‘The bill to which I refer is Senate 
bill 1850. It deals with the general sub- 
ject of establishing a foundation for 
scientific research. Undoubtedly it will 
incur a great deal of discussion in the 
full committee before which it is now 
pending. I am advised that the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New York 
is somewhat different, but is along the 
same line. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill which the Senator 
from New York has moved that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider. I know however, 
as a member of the subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee, that the gen- 
eral subject is one which will precipitate 
an extended discussion both in the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, and perhaps on 
the floor of the Senate. The report from 
the subcommittee is now pending before 
the Commitee on Commerce, and is pend- 
ing there today because there was intro- 
duced in the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce a bill dealing 
with a proposed foundation for scien- 
tific research. 

Moreover, I am advised that pending 
before the Committee on Commerce is 
another bill dealing with the same sub- 
ject. The bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WI1.Is]}. 
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Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
we are to approach the subject properly, 
all the bills te which reference has been 
made should be before the Senate, or cer- 
tainly we should have an opportunity to 
study them and know what differences 
may exist between them, and not take up 
the matter piecemeal by discussing and 
considering only one bill which deals 


- with any one phase of the subject. 


I hope the Senator from New York wil] 
not urge his motion, but instead will wait 
until the other bills on the subject are be- 
fore the Senate so that we may then con- 
sider the subject in its entirety, and not 
consider only one of the bills on the gen- 
eral subject of scientific research. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I may say 
that we now have within the Govern- 
ment the necessary technological! re- 
search facilities. They are widespread 
in various agencies of the Government. 
The purpose of the bill which I have 
moved that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider is to coordinate the services which 
now exist, and make them more readily 
available to small independent businesses 
which will require those services if they 
are successfully to compete in the mod- 
ern industrial age in which we now live. 

At any rate, Mr. President, I shall! be 
governed in great part by the wishes of 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
may say for the information of the Sen- 
ate that this bill was called up on the cal- 
endar at a time when, unfortunately, I 
was not present in the Chamber. It was 
passed over. I have discussed with the 
minority members of the committee as to 
when would be a proper time to bring the 
bill before the Senate. There is some 
confusion with reference tio the purpose 
of the bill. I may say that it is not de- 
signed to further research in the basic 
sciences. So far as research is con- 
cerned, the bill is designed merely to 
coordinate what is already within the 
Government. One of the principal pur- 
poses of the bill is to maintain an index 

of technological knowledge which 4l- 
ready exists within the Government. 
One of the principal subjects with which 
the bill deals in the immediate future is 
the mass of industrial secrets of the Axis 
countries now being gathered by experts 
of the Army and the Department of 
Commerce. 

I invite attention to an article by a 
writer by the name of Bail which 2p- 
peared a few days ago in the Washine- 
ton Post. In his article he commented 
on the number of industrial secrets 
which are being brought to our Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Germany 4nd 
are being declassified by the Department 
of Commerce. . 

Senate bili 1248 would provide for the 
establishment of technical services 
within the Department of Commerce. |! 
is entirely different from the bill which 
is commonly known as the Kilgore o 
Magnuson bill. 

It may be that further opportunity 
sheuld be given to Senators to study the 
bill. However, there is no reason to con- 
Sider it together with the other bill, be- 
cause there is no real connection betwee? 
the two. It is true that when the other 
bill was drawn the subject of atomic 
energy was in mind. But Senate pill 
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1248 is not designed to conduct research 
into the subject of atomic energy, or 
pasic science, but to make available to 
the public the knowledge we already 
have. It should be made available to 
small business as soon as practicable. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the bill now pending before the 
Military Affairs Committee, known as 
the Kilgore-Magnuson bill, provides for 
an over-all treatment and study to be 
made of scientific research, and is bound 
to reach into a field which will bring it 
into conflict, it would seem to me, with 
any other bill dealing with a definite or 
particular department of the Govern- 
ment. 

I do not object to the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, but I assert that 
the Senate should not consider the sub- 
ject piecemeal. It should be done with 
the whole subject of scientific research 
brought on for hearing on the bill of the 
Senator from Arkansas, the bill now 
pending before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and other bills such as the 
one intreduced by the Senator from In- 
diana. If we take this matter up piece- 
meal, we are going to find conflicts in 
some of the provisions of particular bills, 
such as the one now sought to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should like to say, in 
this connection, that while the bill in- 
troduced by myself and some of my col- 
leagues perhaps does not conflict in any 
way with the bill the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is presenting, yet this whole sub- 
ject should be reviewed in the light of 
the over-all definitions. It is a subject 
to which I presume very little attention 
has been paid by the laymen of the Sen- 
ate, and I think it would be most unwise 
to take up this segment of scientific re- 
search work without having the whole 
picture before us. I believe it would be 
unwise, and I do not think the Senator 
from New York should press his motion 
at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
further comment. I am not disposed to 
press the bill until Senators can have an 
opportunity to study it. But this is nota 
piecemeal approach. There are different 
Subjects involved. It is no more piece- 
meal than a steel plant is a piecemeal re- 
search operation. This is a practical 
matier. True, there is some connection 
between the laboratory in the University 
of Indiana or the laboratory at MIT, 
and the industrial manufacturing plants, 
but they are generally conceded to be 
performing different functions. 
Subject is involved in my bill, and differ- 
ent subjects in the other bills. There is a 
relationship, but no identity of purpose 
or function. 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator think 
& majority of the Senators have a clear 
Picture of this field of legislation? Even 
if it is a distinct measure the Senator 
Is Sponsoring, would it not be better to 
clve the Senate a little time to study it? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I doubt that I have 
a clear picture of any bill except the ones 
from my own committees. I am not dis- 
posed to press the bill today, but I think 
that in the very near future these bills 
should be passed. For example, the one 
dealing with the declassification of the 
industrial secrets being discovered in 
Germany is very important. Informa- 
tion is being sent out every day, and I 
think it would be very helpful if the facts 
could be developed and made available to 
the people. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the Senator’s argument that his bill does 
not overlap others, because its terms 
seem exceedingly broad. It authorizes 
the Secretary “to undertake engineering 
or technological research on industrial, 
commercial or related problems of an 
important general nature, including the 
development of such inventions, prod- 
ucts, and processes as may be qualified 
for future utilization.” 

That is almost broad enough to include 
every basic research. Certainly it is 
broad enough to include intermediate 
basic research. Then it authorizes him 
“to initiate and sponsor engineering or 
technological research or development, 
to be carried on by public departments 
and agencies or by private profit or non- 
profit institutions and persons, by enter- 
ing into contracts or other arrangements 
pursuant to which he may finance.” 

Here we have a proposal for a depart- 
ment to finance research in institutions 
throughout the United States. Then 
there is the other bill proposing to 
finance research on some other subject. 
Then, there is the Navy bill, and the 
Army bill, perhaps, to finance military 
and naval research. 

It seems to me the subject is broad, 
and if we are to have the Government 
finance research throughout the United 
States, one agency should do it, and we 
should decide what that agency should 
be. I do not believe we should approach 
the problem in a piecemeal way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the hearings in 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which I attended last 
fall, all the scientists who were present, 
including many who have been appear- 
ing before the Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, were conscious of the 
distinction between research in pure 
science and research in applied science; 
that is, engineering and the technology 
of production. They certainly have no 
trouble in making that distinction, and 
they think they are entirely different 
proceedings. We would not expect Mr. 
Urey or Mr. Oppenheimer to be engaged 
in investigating how one sets up a plant, 
or how one develops an invention for 
use in everyday commercial life. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as we are 
planning to recess until Tuesday, it 
strikes me it might be well to let the 
matter go over until that time, and de- 
termine what we want to do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not disposed 
to push it today, but the confusion re- 
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ferred to has been in the minds of many 
people, and I hope Senators will give 
some thought to the distinction between 
the various bills. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, agreeable 
to the wishes of my colleague from Ar- 
kansas, the sponsor of the bill, and for 
the added reason that I believe we have 
emphasized the importance of such 
legislation as is proposed, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the motion is withdrawn. 


DISPOSITION OF THE RECLAMATION 
FUND—BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HayDEN] and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill, to provide for 
the flow of revenues from the Federal 
reclamation projects into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, and to provide 
that revenues from the Federal reclama- 
tion projects hereafter financed wholly 
from general funds of the Treasury shall 
be covered into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1881) to provide for the 
flow of revenues from Federal reclama- 
tion projects into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury and to provide that 
revenues from Federal reclamation 
projects hereafter financed wholly from 
general funds of the Treasury, shall be 
covered into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, by 
the Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902, a 
national Federal reclamation policy was 
adopted for the public land States of the 
West under which thousands of acres 
of dry land have been brought under 
water and formerly uninhabited areas 
have been transformed into productive 
agricultural communities, with a conse- 
quent stimulation of business and indus- 
trial activity. New markets have been 
created for manufactured goods pro- 
duced in other parts of the country and 
the tax revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of States and counties have 
been greatly increased. The truth is that 
the returns in the form of taxes alone far 
exceed the amounts expended on all 
reclamation projects since the original 
law was passed. 

Moreover, thousands of homes were 
created for veterans of the last World 
War, and thousands of homes can now 
be created for veterans of this war by the 
continuation of the policy. 

The Reclamation Act set up a special 
reclamation fund in the Treasury of the 
United States into which it was directed 
should flow the receipts from the sale and 
disposal of public lands in 16 Western 
States, namely, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
Later, in 1906, the Reclamation Act was 
extended to include the State of Texas, 
although there were no public lands in 
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that State which could be sold to in- 
crease the reclamation fund. 

The great value to the Nation of the 
creation of new reclamation projects re- 
sulting, as described, in the stimulation 
of agriculture, business, and industry, 
was recognized by Congress, which from 
time to time, by new statutes, provided 
new sources of income to the reclama- 
tion fund. For example, the act of 
March 3, 1905, provided for covering into 
the reclamation fund proceeds from the 
sale of property and money refunded in 
connection with any operations under 
the Reelamation Act. By subsequent 
acts Congress provided that the proceeds 
from the sale of town lots should go into 
the fund. In 1917, when Congress 
adopted the principle of leasing valuable 
deposits upon the public land, it was 
provided that certain royalties and 
rentals should go into the fund. This 
was the case with the General Leasing 
Act of 1920, under which 70 percent of 
all receipts on past production and 52'2 
percent of all receipts on future produc- 
tion, from sales, bonuses, royalties, and 
rentals derived from the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain outside of Alaska, 
were covered into the reclamation fund. 
Other similar acts have been passed, be- 
cause it was realized that with the settle- 
ment of the public land States the source 
of revenue for the reclamation fund 
would tend constantly to diminish. 

It was found that the cost of initiating 
the program was exceeding the accre- 
tions to the reclamation fund, and in 
1910 Congress provided for a loan of 
approximately $20,000,000 to the fund 
from the Treasury. This loan was to be 
repaid beginning 5 years after the first 
advance by diverting 50 percent of the 
annual receipts of the reclamation fund 
into the Treasury. In 1917 this act was 
amended so as to provide that the reim- 
bursement should be made at the rate 
of $1,000,000 annually beginning July 1, 
1920. . These payments were made until 
the depression, when, as a result of mora- 
torium acts relieving farmers from re- 
payment obligations, the receipts of the 
reclamation fund were cut off. As a 
result, Congress authorized the post- 
ponement of the annual repayments to 
the Treasury. 

When the public works program was 
launched in 1933, new appropriations 
were made from the general fund for 
reclamation projects, and in 1938 the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ari- 
zona {[Mr. HAYDEN] and I sponsored an 
amendment to the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1939 
providing for the eventual full repay- 
ment of all of these advances to the 
Treasury out of reclamation project re- 
ceipts after the costs of development had 
been met. This provision reads as fol- 
lows: 

All moneys received by the United States 
in connection with any irrigation projects, 
including the incidental power features 
thereof, constructed by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and financed in whole or in part with moneys 
heretofore or hereafter appropriated or allo- 
cated therefor by the Federal Government, 
shall be covered into the reclamation fund, 
except in cases where provision has been 
made by law or contract for the use of such 
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revenues for the benefit of users of water from 
such project: Provided, That after the net 
revenues derived from the sale of power de- 
veloped in connection with any of said proj- 
ects shall have repaid those construction 
costs of such project allocated to power to 
be repaid by power revenues therefrom and 
shall no longer be required to meet the con- 
tractual obligations of the United States, 
then said net revenues derived from the 
sale of power d in connection with 
such project shall, after the close of each 
fiscal year, be transferred to and covered 
into the General Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


All advocates of reclamation have rec- 
ognized from the beginning that all 
advances from the Federal Treasury in 
addition to the reclamation fund should 
be repaid to the Treasury. During the 
last session of Congress, when appropria- 
tion bills were under consideration, some 
members, particularly of the Appropria- 
tions Committees, expressed the belief 
that the date when reclamation-project 
receipts should begin flowing into the 
Treasury should be expedited. With 
this objective, the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. Haypsn} and I are in agreement, 
and by the bill which I am introducing 
today on his behalf as well as my own, 
we have undertaken to modify the provi- 
sions of the earlier act so as to expedite 
repayment to the Federal Treasury. 

This bill would amend existing law so 
as to provide, first, that all net revenues 
from reclamation projects hereafter 
financed wholly from the general fund 
of the Treasury should be turned over ta 
the Treasury and, second, that a suitable 
portion of net revenues received from 
projects partly financed out of the gen- 
eral fund should likewise be paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill, 
S. 1881, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of May 9, 
1938 (52 Stat. 291), is hereby amended by 
striking out the first proviso in the provision 
of such act relating to the disposition of 
moneys received by the United States in con- 
nection with any irrigation projects, includ- 
ing the incidental power features thereof, 
constructed by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, That, after the close of each fiscal year, 
there shall be covered into the General Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts that proportion 
of the net revenues not required to meet 
contractual obligations of the United States 
received from each such project during such 
fiscal year which the sum of general fund 
appropriations made after the effeetive date 
of this proviso for each such project bears to 
the aggregate of all appropriations and allot- 
ments made for such project: Provided, fur- 
ther, That when the sum of transfers from 
the reclamation fund to miscelJaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury with respect to a 
project equals the sum of all general fund ap- 
propriations made for such project subse- 
quent to the effective date of this proviso 
then the amount to be transferred to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury with re- 
spect to each such project, after the close of 
each fiscal year, shall be that proportion of 
the net revenues received from each such 
project during such fiscal year which the sum 
of all general fund appropriations and allot- 
ments bear to the aggregate of all appropria- 
tions and allotments made for such project.” 
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Sze. 2. This act shall become effective upon 
the first day of the fiscal year following the 
fiseal year in which it shall become law. 
AUTHORIZATION POR FILING OF A RP. 

PORT BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE on 

THE ORGANIZATION OP CONGRESS 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President. in 
view of the statement made a few mo- 
ments ago by the majority leader that it 
was his purpose to move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Tuesday mext, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress 
may be authorized to file a report with 
the Secretary of the Senate on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


CONDITIONAL PROHIBITION OF LOAN TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bil? to prohibit the 
making of a loan to Great Britain until 
all persons who have been compelled to 
transfer their property for the purpose 
for qualifying for old-age pensions are 
reimbursed. 

Out of 48 States there are I7 in which, 
in some instances, before old pioneers 
could get one single penny for old age 
assistance they had to transfer every- 
thing they owned. I know of one case of 
a woman who had to transfer even her 
wedding ring. I know of an old lady who 
had a cow and a calf, and before she 
could receive any old-age assistance she 
had to turn the cow and the calf over to 
the welfare board. I think every Senator 
present coming from the States in ques- 
tion is familiar with the fact that even 
life imsurance policies are not exempt. 
Certainly it is not fair that these 17 
States, out of 48, should require the old 
pioneers who hive within their borders to 
transfer their property before they may 
receive old-age assistance. In my opin- 
ion it is not fair that England should be 
loaned three or four billion dollars, 
money which is to be sent abroad, before 
the old pioneers, who made this country 
what it is, are reimbursed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill ‘S 
1882) prohibiting the making of 2 Joan 
to Great Britain until all persons who 
have been compelled to transfer their 
property for the purpose of qualifying 
for old-age assistance have been reim- 
bursed for such property, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no funds sha!! 
be used for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the agreement dated Decem et 
6, 1945, between the United States and tm 
United Kingdom, until there shall have been 
paid to each person entitled to receive a péy- 
ment under subsection (b), the amount to 
whieh such person is entitled thereuncer. 

(b) The Federal Security Administrator ' 
authorized and directed to pay to each pet 
son who has transferred his home or other 
property for the purpose of qualifying 
old-age assistance under any plan approved 
under section 2 of the Social Security Act, *5 
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amended, an amount equal to the market 
yalue of such property at the date of such 
transfer plus interest thereon at the rate of 
4 percent per annum from such date. 

(c) No benefits under any such plan shall 
be denied to any because of the re- 
cipt or ownership of funds paid in accord- 
ance with subsection (a), and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
withhold payments under section 3 of the 
Sccial Security Act, as amended, from any 
State which denies benefits to any person 
because of the receipt or ownership of funds 
paid in accordance with subsection (b). 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
make the payments provided for in subsec- 
tion (b). 


PREVENTION, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CANCER 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference another bill author- 
izing the appropriation of $3,750,000,000 
for use in making studies relating to the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
cancer. 

Certainly, Mr. President, with the 
scourge of cancer prevalent all over this 
great country, it is more important that 
cancer be treated here, and that our 
own people be taken care of than that 
we loan the sum of $3,750,000,000 to a 
foreign country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1883) authorizing the appropriation of 
$3,750,000,000 for use in making studies 
relating to the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of cancer, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to 
amounts heretofore authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act (58 Stat. 707), re- 
lating to programs for the prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of cancer, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
such purposes the sum of $3,750,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN ALASKA, 
HAWAII, AND PUERTO RICO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $3,750,000,000 for the 
establishment and maintenance of agri- 
cultural colleges in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

I may say that I have been in two of 
there Territories. We have owned 
Alaska for 75 years. It is a Territory 
aimost entirely destitute of agriculture. 
The Territory does not even have a 
department of agriculture. It has only a 
sm all university, with very few buildings 
and only a very limited section devoted 
lo agriculture. Hundreds of thousands 
of our veterans want to go to Alaska and 
establish themselves. I think it more 
important that a study be made of the 
agricultural possibilities of this Territory 
and other Territories than to make a 
‘oan of $4,400,000,000, or some similar 
amount, to Great Britain or to any other 
country, 

[ ask unanimous consent that the bill 


may be printed in the Recorp at this 
Point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1884) authorizing the appropriation of 
$3,750,000,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of agricultural colleges in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3,750,000,000, which shall be available for 
expenditure under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the establishment 
and maintenance of agricultural colleges in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The funds 
herein authorized to be appropriated may be 
used for the acquisition of land, the erec- 
tion of buildings, the purchase of equipment 
and supplies, the payment of compensation 
of instructors, and any other necessary costs 
of maintenance and operation of colleges 
established hereunder. Such funds shall also 
be available for use in paying the necessary 
costs of operation and maintenance of exist- 
ing public agricultural colleges, including the 
Agricultural College and School of Mines of 
the Territory of Alaska provided for in the 
act of March 4, 1915, and the act of January 
21, 1929 (U. S. C., title 48, secs. 354 and 
354a). 

PROHIBITION OF LOAN TO GREAT BRIT- 
AIN CONTINGENT ON CANCELLATION 
OF DOMESTIC CROP PRODUCTION AND 
HARVESTING LOANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference another bill pro- 
hibiting the making of a loan to Great 
Britain until certain crop production and 
harvesting loans shall have been can- 
celed. 

During the period of the great drought 
in this country, at a time when there 
was a tremendous food shortage ail over 
America, hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers in the United States did not have a 
single penny with which to seed a crop. 
They went to the Government and se- 
cured feed and seed loans. Some of 
these loans were made in 1931, others in 
1932, others in 1933, and in 1934, 1935, 
1936, and so on. 

When I came to the Senate I intro- 
duced a bill giving the Department of 
Agriculture authority to cancel or to 
adjust this indebtedness. There were 
instances among the farmers in the dust 
bowl where men had worked and slaved 
with their families for 30 or 35 years. 
Then came the drought. Then came 
4 or 5 or 6 or 7 and in some places 
10 years without a crop. Neverthe- 
less our Government is still charging 
interest on those loans. Time and time 
again in cases where farmers owed 
money by reason of seed loans, the Gov- 
ernment has taken all the profit from 
the farm in payment of the old feed and 
seed loans and the interest thereon, and 
the widows and children have gone upon 
relief. If any Senator doubts that state- 
ment I can produce scores of letters to 
prove it, and I can show it even by the 
records of the Federal Government it- 
self. 

Mr. President, I believe that rather 
than help the farmers or the taxpayers 
of any foreign country to whom it is 
proposed that we lend $4,400,000,000, 
that we should help the farmers of our 
own country, who went through that 
trying period and produced food for this 
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country, and that the loans made at that 
time should be canceled before loans are 
made to any foreign country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1885) prohibiting the making of a loan 
to Great Britain until certain crop pro- 
duction and harvesting loans shall have 
been canceled, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
provide for the immediate cancellation of 
all loans made to farmers pursuant to the 
act entitled “An act to provide for loans 
to farmers for crop production and harvest- 
ing during the year 1937, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved January 29, 1937, as 
amended and supplemented, or pursuant to 
any prior act or joint resolution, under the 
terms of which loans of a similar character 
were authorized to be made either by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(b) The Secratary of Agriculture is also 
authorized and directed to release all liens 
given to secure the loan or loans made to 
any such. farmer pursuant to such act, and 
to notify each such farmer that no further 
Payments of principal or interest shall be 
required after the date of enactment of this 


act with respect to any loan so made to 
him. 


(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make no payments for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the agreement 
dated December 6, 1945, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, until he 
shall have been notified by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that all loans referred to under 
subsection (a) have been canceled. 


LOANS TO STATES FOR CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIR OF SECONDARY AND 
FEEDER ROADS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference another bill to 
authorize the appropriation of $3,750,- 
000,000 for making loans to States for the 
purpose of enabling them to construct 
and repair secondary and feeder rcads. 

I may say that all over this country, 
and particularly in the West, there is a 
serious shortage of money for the pur- 
pose of constructing highways. The 
State of Arkansas does not have the 
money necessary for that purpose. The 
same is true of some of the Western 
States. In my own State of North 
Dakota we are short of money with which 
to match Federal funds. The result is 
that a farmer residing some distance in 
the country finds it impossible to get to a 
main highway 4 or 5 miles away from his 
farm. Sometimes, Mr. President, simply 
because there is one mud hole in the road 
it may be necessary for the farmer to go 
an extra distance of 2 or 3 miles in order 
to get to the main highway. It seems 
to me that before we lend to any country 
$4,400,000,000, or even the sum of $3,750,- 
000,000, we should take steps to see to it 
that our own feeder roads and our own 
secondary roads are made usable in 
States which want to repair or to build 
them, and that loans should be made 
to those States so the roads can be made 
usable in order that farmers may bring 
their produce to market. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
REcorD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
{S. 1886) authorizing the appropriation 
of $3,750,000,000 for making loans to 
States for the purpose of enabling them 
to construct and repair secondary and 
feeder roads, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3,750,000,000, which shall be available to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads for making 
loans to States for the purpose of enabling 
them to construct and repair secondary and 
feeder rcads and bridges and approaches 
thereto situated on such roads. 

(b) The amounts appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (a) shall be apportioned among 
the States in accordance with the formula 
contained in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act, as amended. The amount appor- 
tioned to a State shall be available to the 
Commissioner, during the period beginning 
on July 1, 1946, and ending June 30, 1951, for 
making loans to such State for the purposes 
specified in subsection (a). 

(c) Loans made to States hereunder shall 
meture in not to exceed 50 years from the 
date of making thereof and shall bear inter- 
est at the rate of 2 percent per annum, except 
that (1) no interest shall accrue or be pay- 
able for any period prior to July 1, 1951, and 
(2) in the case of any State, the Governor of 
which certifies to the Commissioner of Public 
Roads that any portion of the principal or 
interest on any such loan cannot be repaid 
upon maturity, such unpaid portion shall be 
canceled. 


APPROPRIATION FOR RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference another bill author- 
izing the appropriation of $3,750,000,600 
for the purpose of rural electrification. 

Mr. President, every Senator is fa- 
miliar with the fact that even in the 
State of Rhode Island only 95 out of 
every 100 farmers have rural electrifi- 
cation. My own State of North Dakota 
is at the very bottom of the list of 48 
States. Not 7 farmers out of 100 in my 
State have rural electrification. In the 
State of Minnesota to the ast of us 25 
farmers out of 100 have rural electrifi- 
cation. In the State to the west of us, 
Montana, 40 farmers out of every 100 
have rural electrification. In the State 
of South Dakota to the south of us 10 
farmers out of every 100 have rural elec- 
trification. 

Let us consider foreign countries. In 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark 
there is 100 percent rural electrification. 
The wives of the farmers in those coun- 
tries in doing their household work do 
not have to perform all the drudgery 
which the wives of farmers in the United 
States of America have to endure. 

Let us consider Germany. We have 
heard a great deal of late about Ger- 
many being such a barbaric country. 
But in Germany before the war 95 farm- 
ers out of every 100 had rural electri- 
fication. 

The record of our own Department of 
Agriculture shows that before the war 
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95 farmers out of every 100 in Japan had 
rural electrification. 

Mr. President, it is proposed by a bill 
introduced on December 6, 1945, to lend 
$4,400,000,000 to foreign countries, when 
as a matter of fact our own farmers are 
sadly in need of rural electrification. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1887) authorizing the appropriation of 
$3,750,000.000, for the purposes of rural 
electrification, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3 750,000,000, which shall be available for 
making loans in the several States and Terri- 
tories of the United States for rural elec- 
trification and the furnishing of electric 
energy to persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central-station service. 

(b) Loans made from funds authorized to 
be appropriated under subsection (a) shall 
be made in accordance with the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, except 
that such loans shall mature in not to ex- 
ceed 50 years, shall bear no interest for a 
period of 5 years after the date of making 
thereof, shall bear interest at the rate of 2 
percent per annum beginning with the sixth 
year after the date of the making thereof, 
and any amounts of principal and interest 
unpaid at the date of maturity shall be can- 
celed if, in the opinion of the Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the borrower is unable to pay such amount. 


CONTROL OF INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to authorize an 
appropriation of $3,750,000,000 for use 
in combating infantile paralysis. 

In connection with this subject I may 
say that some time ago the Senate passed 
a bill providing for an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 to be expended for combating 
the disease of sleeping sickness, which we 
thought was akin to infantile paralysis. 
It seems to me that with the scourge of 
infantile paralysis which we have had, 
it is much more sensible for us to make 
an appropriation of $3,750,000,000 to 
combat infantile paralysis in this country 
than to lend the money to a foreign 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1888) to authorize the appropriation of 
$3,750,000,000 for use in combating in- 
fantile paralysis, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3,750,000,000, which shall be available for 
disbursement to Sister Elizabeth Kenny for 
use in establishing and maintaining facilities 
for the hospitalization and treatment of per- 
sons suffering from infantile paralysis, and 
for investigation and research with respect to 


the origin, causes, and means of control, of 
infantile paralysis. 


(b) The funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under subsection (a) shall be dis- 
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bursed by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
vouchers approved by Sister Kenny. 


AUTOMOBILES AND JEEPS FOR VETERANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill authorizing 
an appropriation of $3,750,000,000 for the 
purpose of supplying automobiles and 
jeeps to certain veterans making appli- 
cation therefor. 

I have received scores of letters from 
veterans, particularly in Italy, inform- 
ing me that over there our automobiles 
and jeeps are being sold at 1 or 2 cents 
on the dollar. Yet our veterans here 
are unable to purchase them. I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from various 
parts of the United States indicating 
that veterans cannot buy an automobile 
or a jeep. It seems to me that rather 
than give away $3,750,000,000—although 
it is called a loan—to veterans of foreign 
countries, such as England, it would be 
much more desirable to give our own 
veterans, who fought the war and made 
the world safe for democracy, $3,750,009,- 
000 so that they may purchase automo- 
biles and jeeps in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bil] 
be printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1889) authorizing the appropriation of 
$3,750,000,000 for the purpose of supply- 
ing automobiles to certain veterans mak- 
ing application therefor, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$3,750,000,000 to enable the Commissioner of 
Public Roads to carry out the provisions of 
subsection: (b). 

(b) The Commissioner of Public Roads !s 
authorized and directed, within the limita- 
tion of the funds above authorized to be 
appropriated, to purchase and deliver free 
of charge to each person who served in the 
armed forces as an enlisted man or woman 
at any time during the period beginning on 
December 7, 1941, and ending on September 
2, 1945, and who makes an application there- 
for, a new and completely equipped auto- 
mobile of such body style and color as such 
person shall specify in such application. The 
funds authorized to be appropriated in sub- 
section (a) hereof shall also be available 
for use in paying the necessary costs of de- 
livering automobiles purchased pursuant to 
this act. 

(c) The Commissioner of Public Roads is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary concerning 
the manner in which such applications shall 
be filed and delivery of such automobiles 
be made. 


REDUCTION OF DEBT LIMIT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to reduce the 
debt limit of the United States by 
$3,750,000,000. 

The distinguished acting chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
McKetrar! who is now presiding over 
this honorable body, will remember that 
last week upon this floor I asked him 
how it happened that $3,000,000,000 had 
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been paid on the national debt. The 
distinguished Senator replied that he did 
not know exactly how it happened. All 
he knew about it was what appeared in 
the press. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be 
much more sensible, with our debt ap- 
proaching $300,000,000,000, if we were to 
pay off $3,750,000,000 of the debt rather 
than to lend England $3,750,000,000 
when we do not have the money, and 
when we must borrow it in order to make 
he loan, 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1890) to reduce the debt limit of the 
United States by $3,750,000,000, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the aggregate of 
the face amount of obligations authorized to 
be issued under authority of section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the face amount of obligations au- 
thorized to be guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States (except such 
guaranteed obligations as may be held by 
the Secretary of the Treasury), is hereby re- 
duced by the sum of $3,750,000,000. 


DETECTION OF CERTAIN DISEASES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to protect the 
public health through the detection of 
certain diseases, and for other purposes, 
and to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,750,000,000 for that purpose. 

This bill deals particularly with the 
matter of procuring specimens of urine 
from the citizens of this country. The 
medical profession informs us that by 
proper examination 22 diseases can be 
detected in this manner. Some years 
ago the Rockefeller Foundation endorsed 
a similar bill, not carrying an appropria- 
tion of this size, but a small appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1891) to protect the public health 
through the detection of certain dis- 
eases, and for other purposes, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
§3,759,000,000 or so much thereof as may be 
hecessary to enable the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service to carry out the 
provisions of subsection (b). 

(b) The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service shall, with such equipment 
and facilities as may be available to him 
and with the cooperation of agencies and 
officials of the States and the municipalities 
and counties thereof, and of other Federal 
“agencies, provide the means for securing a 
Specimen of the urine of each person in the 
United States and the examination and 
“halysis of such specimen. Upon making 
such an examination and analysis, a report 
of the findings shall be made to the person 
furnishing such specimen. If such exami- 
nation and analysis discloses that such per- 
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Son has some disease, a report of such fact 
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shall be made to the health authorities of 
the municipality or county wherein such 
person resides. No person shall be permitted 
to obtain an examination and analysis of a 
specimen furnished by him more often than 
once every 6 months. 


(c) The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR FOR 
PURPOSES OF WAR LEGISLATION 


Mr.: LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to declare 
the termination of the present war for 
purposes of war legislation. — 

From my State I have received a great 
many letters from people saying that in 
their opinion the war is over, and yet 
boys are being drafted. Boys are being 
kept on the other side of the water, al- 
though the war ended many months ago. 
I ask that it be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1892) to declare the termination of the 
present war for the purposes of war leg- 
islation, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any provision con- 
tained in any law enacted by Congress ren- 
dering the operation or effectiveness of such 
law, or any part thereof, contingent upon 
the cessation of hostilities in the present war 
or upon the termination of the present war 
or the present or existing emergency, in 
whatever words expressed, shall be construed 
and interpreted to refer to and indicate, in 
lieu of the date of the cessation of hostili- 
ties in the present war or of termination of 
the present war or the present or existing 
emergency, the date of the enactment of this 
act, irrespective of any provision to the con- 
trary contained in any such law. 


RESZORATION OF POSTAL SERVICE TO 
AUSTRIA, GERMANY, POLAND, AND 
RUMANIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, more 
than 3 months ago the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and I sub- 
mitted petitions signed by thousands of 
people, asking that postal service to Aus- 
tria, Germany, Poland, and Rumania be 
restored. The Department of State has 
done nothing about it. Hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens are still unable 
to write to their relatives in those coun- 
tries. 

In view of those facts, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article by John O’Donnell, published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 1, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 

The more we talk with scores of honest 
American newspapermen who have been 
working in Germany in the last year, the 
more we are shocked at the news dispatches 
that have been filed from the Reich. 

To put the matter bluntly and coarsely, 
the American citizens have been lied to, been 
flatly and coldly misinformed, by a group of 
journalistic breast-beating Roosevelt lovers, 
Moscow sycophants, self-anointed world- 
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savers, and other zealots with respect to the 
all-important facts within Germany. 

Facts are that the United States military 
government, the Army generals, and the 
State Department big shots are trying to doa 
decent job. 

But they are under attack on the home 
front and are frightened out of their skins 
by the threat that they will be kicked out in 
disgrace by higher-ups in Washington if they 
do not toss their honest opinions out the 
window and foilow “public opinion.” 

“Public opinion” in such cases being the 
photostats of news stories, sent back to 
American headquarters in Germany from our 
War and State Department big shots in which 
the so-called “crusading American journal- 
ists” both here and in Germany are supposed 
to reflect honest American opinion. 

So far as we know, none has ever told the 
story of the German wunderground—the 
groups who battled Hitler from the start and 
died for it. That story has been killed off in 
Germany bv our own writers. 

And failure to tell it is just as shocking a 
lie as that smug and shocking observation of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who made a VIP (very 
important person) trip through Germany 
(where President Truman now announces 
there is starvation), and came out with the 
gentle observation that some of the children 
in the Reich “actually have chubby faces and 
pink cheeks.” 

This, of course, coming from an area where 
American officials report the death of one- 
fifth of the infants born because of starva- 
tion of the mothers or lack of medical sup- 
plies, is really something—something that 
makes an American slightly sick to his 
stomach. 

Now comes a very frank report from Lt. 
Comdr, Alexander B. Maley, of Navy Intelli- 
gence, who went into Germany with the 
Seventh Army under the late General Patch 
on a special mission, remained there for 5 
months and now comes out to tell his story. 
The former Navy lieutenant, writing with 
first-hand knowledge in Human Events, a 
weekly analysis of world news edited by Felix 
Morley, former editor of the Washington 
Post and president of Haverford College, and 
foreign correspondent Frank MHanighen, 
states: 

“For some strange reason the epic of Ger- 
man liberal resistance has been suppressed. 
Its heroism has not been told; its sacrifices 
remain unsung. 

“We have been led to believe that almost 
without exception the German Nation con- 
curred in the crimes of its leaders. No evi- 
dence to the contrary has ever been allowed 
to come from the Nuernberg trials, a serious 
psychological error since nothing would im- 
press the German people more than to know 
the stories of their countrymen who sacri- 
ficed so much for them.” 

Now the story of Navy Intelligence expert 
Commander Maley appears in type. It is 
braced with excerpts of the November 1939 
diary of then Washington Post editor Mor- 
ley. And, this above all, it reveals the 
shocking loss of human life caused directly 
by the ill-considered and boastful declara- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt that only un- 
conditional surrender would be considered 
by the Allied command. 

This edict was tossed into the air with- 
out the consent of Congress or the American 
people and against the advice of our military 
leaders (including Eisenhower), the Navy, the 
State Department, and—incidentally—Wins- 
ton Churchill. 

As the United States Naval Intelligence 
officer reported, although the anti-Hitler 
underground wanted to end the war, made 
contacts with British and American repre- 
sentatives in Sweden and Switzerland, the 
result was the same. He reports: 

“Contacts were sympathetically received at 
lower levels. But always, from White House 
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and Whitehall, came the rebuff of ‘uncondi- 
tional surrender.’ On this basis many Ger- 
man generals, not without patriotism and 
pride, could not persuade themselves to raise 
the standard of revolt.” 

Going back to the attempted assassination 
of Hitler July 20, 1944, the American infor- 
mant points out that this had been the 
result of months of careful planning—in 
which outside aid from Washington was re- 
buffed and, since F. D. R. was running the 
international show at that time, from 
London. 

The German Army officers implicated in the 
plot to kill Hitler were promptly shot or 
hanged, but then, the narrator reports, began 
the destruction of the German civilian 
underground that during the war received no 
aid from Washington and are now suffering 
at Allied hands for their anti-Hitler efforis. 
Writes Maley: 

“Protestant and Catholic clergy, employers 
and former trade-union leaders, university 
professors and students, civil servants and 
members of the nobility were rounded up in 
batches—shot, hung, or herded into concen- 
tration camps together with their families. 

“The number of liquidated will never be 
exactly known, but 20,000 is a conservative 
estimate. When the concentration camps 
were finally opened, and advertised as proof 
of German bestiality, Americans were not 
told that many of the miserable victims were 
heroic German men and women who had 
given their all to overthrow the Nazis.” 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate be authorized to 
Sign bills and resolutions, and that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 


Commodore James E. Maher, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Chief of 
Base Maintenance, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and to continue during any as- 
signment which is commensurate with the 
rank of commodore, or until reporting for 
other permanent duty; 

Commodore Arthur Gavin, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as com- 
mander, aircraft, Philippine Sea Frontier, and 
commander, Fleet Air Wing 10, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty; 

Capt. Arleigh A. Burke, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempor- 
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ary service, while serving as chief of staff and 
aide to commander, Eighth Fleet, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty; 

Commodore Lemuel P. Padgett, Jr., 
United States Navy, to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, while serving as 
petroleum attaché, Middle East, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty; 

Pay Director Robert F. Batchelder, to be 
@ pay director in the Navy, with the rank of 
commodore, for temporary service, while 
serving in the Material Division, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty; 
and 

Capt. John A. Snackenberg, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Joint Task Force 1, and 
to continue during any assignment which is 
commensurate with the rank of commodore, 
or until reporting for other permanent duty. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Execu- 
tive treaties may be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Russell R. Waesche to be 
placed on the retired list of the Coast 
Guard, with the rank of admiral, effective 
January 1, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lorne G. Taylor to be junior hy- 
drographic and geodetic engineer, with 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, from Octo- 
ber 24, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President may imme- 
diately be notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move that the 
Senate adjourn until Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, March 5, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 


Senate March 1 (legislative day of Janu- 
ary 18), 1946: 


MARCH ] 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Josiah Marvel, Jr., of Delaware, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Denmark. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


Thomas F. Corbally, of Montana, to be reg. 
ister of the land office at Great Falls, Mont, 
(Reappointment.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


John H. Manning to be United States at. 
torney for the eastern district of North Caro- 
lina, vice Charles F. Rouse, resigned. 

David C. Walls, of Kentucky, to be Uniteq 
States attorney for the western district oj 
Kentucky, vice Eli H. Brown 3d, resigned. 

Powless W. Lanier, of North Dakota, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
North Dakota. (Mr. Lanier is now serving in 
this office under an appointment which ex- 
pired February 25, 1946.) 

Donald C. Miller, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Ohio. (Mr, Miller is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
January 14, 1946.) 

Carl L. Sackett, of Wyoming, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Wyoming. 
(Mr. Sackett is now serving in this office un- 
der an appointment which expired February 
12, 1946.) 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 1 (legislative day oi 
January 18), 1946: 


‘Untrep States Coast Guarp 


Admiral Russell R. Waesche to be placed on 
the retired list of the Coast Guard, with the 
rank of admiral, effective January 1, 1946. 

Coast aND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Lorne G. Taylor to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from October 24, 1946. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
J. Kent Ellard, Ragland. 
ARKANSAS 
Hays C. McArthur, Lepanto. 
Charlies A. Hill, Okolona. 
CALIFORNIA 
Donald R. Ellis, Oxnard, 
GEORGIA 

Walter T. Britt, Grayson. 

Paul G. Laird, Hiram. 

Cecil W. Cox, Junction City. 

Ovendar L. Webb, Lenox, 

HAWAII 

Alfred R. Menino, Hilo. 
KANSAS 

Kenneth L. Kincheloe, Centerville. 
NEBRASKA 

D. Maye Chandler, Republican City. 
VIRGINIA 

B. Frank May, Falls Church. 

Charles B. Lovelace, South Boston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Marcu 1, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most gracious Power behind humaa 
weakness, enable us to free ourselves 
from the love of sin and to give ourselves 
fully to the things which are lovely and 
of good report. Grant that we may 
realize that he who is monarch of him- 
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self, swaying the scepter of his own soul, 
will steady his heart by the certitude of 
faith and nourish every blessed purpose. 
We know full well, dear Lord, that to 
whom much is given, of him much will 
be required; therefore, by our example, 
by our position, and by our opportunity, 
lead us to serve others. We pray Thee 
so to direct our eager natures that their 
force may be put into messages of good 
cheer to the least of men, and of good 
hope to the lost of men. For their sakes, 
root out of our hearts all pride and self- 
ishness; melt all hardness and quench 
the fres of hate, that we may be a living 
testimony of a new covenant. In the 
name of Thy deathless love, O Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 28, 1946, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Miller, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and 
signed bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

On February 12, 1946: 

H.R.1085. An act for the relief of the 

estate of Edwin Perry Ashcraft. 
On February 15, 1946: 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for readjustment benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration. 

On February 18, 1946: 

H.R. 5158. An act reducing certain appro- 
priations and contract authorizations avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1946, and for other 
purposes, 

On February 19, 1946: 

H.R.5135. An act to amend the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
On February 20, 1946: 

H. R. 2764. An act to amend section 409 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to the utilization by freight forwarders of 
the services of common carriers by motor 
vehicle. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
because I believe the Members of the 
House who are interested in the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities should 
read a letter I received from Professor 
Huntington, of Yale University, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks and include that letter in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving. the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I received the same 
letter. I am sure it is the same letter 
this man at Yale wrote; that this com- 
mittee, calling itself the Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, proposed to let the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
see their books. I wrote him this morn- 
ing explaining to him that he had been 
misled; that that so-called Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee had refused to per- 
mit the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities or its investigators to investigate 
or see their books. 

_ Mr. KOPPLEMANN. This has noth- 
ing to do with the matter about which 
XCII——116 
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the gentleman from Mississippi is 
speaking 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

Theré was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio ad- 
dress he made. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a short resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SavacE addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include two newspaper edi- 
torials. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in regard to the post-office bill. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REcorp 
and include a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a program of 
the International Harvester Co. celebrat- 
ing Texas independence. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD on the subject Overseas Informa- 
tion About the United States and to in- 
clude an editorial from the Saturday 
Review. 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REecorp 
and include an article appearing in the 
February issue of Sea Power. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he will 
make in Committee of the Whole today 
and include a statement from several 
organizations. 


H. R. 4051—TERMINAL-LEAVE PAY 
FOR GI JOES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 13, last year, I introduced 
what is known as the termiygal-leave-pay 
bill for the GI Joes. That bill, H. R. 4051, 
has not been reported. 

On yesterday I filed in the well of this 
House a petition in order that that bill 
might come before the Congress. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. The Military Affairs 
Committee took that matter up this 
morning. It was discussed, and it will be 
taken up again next week for further dis- 
cussion and action. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I hope that 
will not prevent the Members from sign- 
ing this petition. If there is any bill this 
Congress should pass, it is bill H. R. 4051. 

The bill provides for 24% days leave on 
furlough per month or 30 days per year. 
That is granted to all commissioned offi- 
cers at the present time, but the GI Joe 
gets nothing—no terminal-leave pay. 

I hope everyone will sign that petition. 
This bill grants equality of treatment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Fiorida has expired. 


THE GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, it 
Seems to me that the General Motors 
strike has gone on long enough. Presi- 
dent Truman used his good offices to ap- 
point a fact-finding committee in an ef- 
fort to reach an amicable settlement. 
That committee made a report which the 
union accepted and the management re- 
fused to accept. Recently, negotiations 
have been resumed. Today’s papers tell 
us that Mr. C. E. Wilson has made an- 
other ultimatum—“accept my proposal, 
or nothing.” 

It seems to me that the patience of the 
President of the United States must be 
about exhausted. If a settlement is not 
reached in Detroit today, I hope Presi- 
dent Truman. will summon the partici- 
pants in this dispute to Washington and 
make certain that the strike is settled. 
His own board set a reasonable pattern. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, effective immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON ot North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution (H. Res. 538) and move its adop- 
tion: | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 

Appropriations: MatTHEW M. NEELY, West 
Virginia; Danret J. Fioop, Pennsylvania. 

Territories: Tom Pickett, Texas. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
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two instances, in one to include the ad- 
dress of the Under Secretary of War on 
February 15; in the other to include an 
address by the Under Secretary of War 
on Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on the subject, 
His Lordship Speaks on the British Loan. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and include a.recent magazine article 
written by the chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana (at the request 
of Mr. GILLIE) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include an article by 
Lawrence Sullivan appearing in the Na- 
tion’s Business. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

FOUNDING OF HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 27, an overflowing 
crowd of Huntingtonians, imbued with a 
deep sense’of pride in their city and its 
history, ushered in the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of West Virginia’s largest city 
at a Charter Day program in the city 
auditorium. 

On this day, 75 years ago, Huntington, 
W. Va., was incorporated as a city and 
this ceremony marked the beginning of 
festivities, including social affairs and 
pageants, depicting historical events be- 
ginning in 1669 with La Salle’s explora- 
tions in the Middle West, which will con- 
tinue until November. 

Huntington, W. Va., today is a thriving, 
hustling community of nearly 90,000 
happy souls, the largest city in the Ohio 
Valley between Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati. 

We have a diversified industry—coal 
and timber abound in the hills to the 
south and natural gas is produced in 
abundance throughout the area. Our 
cultural institutions are unsurpassed. 
We have fine churches of every denomi- 
nation, a great public-school system, and 
Marshall College, an institution known 
throughout the land. We have wide 
streets and beautiful homes. As to 
transportation, our city is served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, and the Ohio River. 

Our population was largely supplied 
by the sturdy pioneer stock that crossed 
the Allegheny Mountains in the early 
part of the nineteenth century to build 
the greatest industrial and agricultural 
empire the world has ever seen. 
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Yes, we are a great city with a great 
history, and we face the future with con- 
fidence and a determination to build and 
create a greater city and make our con- 
tribution for a better country and a 
better world. I request my colteagues to 
join with me today in saluting my home 
town on its seventy-fifth birthday. 


THE BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is amaz- 
ing to see the pressure that is being 
brought on the Members of Congress to 
grant the loan of $4,400,000,000 to Great 
Britain. 

As soon as you grant that loan you are 
going to have requests from at least half 
a dozen other countries for great sums of 
money. This country cannot afford to 
lend money as a country. It is not the 
function of a government. All these 
loans can be floated through the bankers 
of this country with the country involved 
or their bankers or some other system 
that may be devised, but it is not good, 
sound business for the Members of Con- 
gress to grant these loans in any respect. 
I represent the people in my district, and 
I am not going to obligate them nor tax 
them for this request. 

Let me tell you what they are doing. 
British purchasing agents are over here, 
or they say they are purchasing agents, 
trying to purchase merchandise and are 
getting manufacturers to come to me, 
telling me to grant this loan because 
they want to sell their merchandise in 
Britain. They say they will not buy un- 
less the loan is granted. They also say 
that 80 percent of this loan will be re- 
turned to us in manufactured goods, thus 
putting our workers out of jobs. Thus, 
I am against it. Yesterday a British 
peer, Lord Rotherwick, attacked vigor- 
ously the proposed loan to Britain, as- 
serting that its approval would mean 
that country would become an illegiti- 
mate forty-ninth State of America. I 
want the British peer to understand we 
do not want them as any kind of a state 
and I do not think this loan should be 
granted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he expects to make in Committee of the 
Whole on the housing bill and include 
certain excerpts. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the food 
situation in the country is getting worse 
and worse. This is borne out by the fact 
that the President has called to the 
White House some of the great food ex- 
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perts of the Nation. I trust that all of 
them will come and I hope that the Pres. 
ident will pay some attention to their aq. 
vice. I understand though that Chester 
Davis and Dr. Myers will not be present, 
That will leave ex-President Hoover a; 
about the only man who knows the food 
business and in whom the people have 
confidence. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
corn situation in the country is desperate. 
Much, probably more than half, of the 
corn in the country is in the black mar- 
ket today. In my district there is g 
foundry which employs between six and 
seven hundred men. You would hardly 
believe that a foundry uses corn; how- 
ever, this foundry to which I refer uses 
about a carload of corn meal a month. 
Corn is the Nation’s most important 
food and feed product and corn products 
are widely used. The foundry’s supply 
of corn is now down to about 10 days and 
if they cannot get any more corn meal 
within the next week or 10 days six or 
seven hundred men may have to lay down 
their tools on account of the lack of corn, 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has for the past 3 years 
pointed out the incompetency of the nu- 
merous food agencies of the administra- 
tion, especially the OPA. I hope the 
President takes steps to abolish these 
conflicting agencies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts) was given pel- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I inquire of the majority 
leader as to what the program will be 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for next week is as follows: 

If the pending bill is dispesed of t0- 
day, on Monday the Consent Calendar 
will be called, after which the House wil! 
take up the consideration of the ast'- 
cultural appropriation bill, which will be 
followed by the second supplemental re- 
scission appropriation bill. The civi- 
service retirement bill will follow. 

This is the program for Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. Or Tuesday there 
will be call of the bills on the Private 
Calendar. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think we can finish con- 
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sideration of the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill in that short time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam not so sure, 
but that is the order anyway. That will 
be the order of consideration without 
regard to what happens. 

The next bill to be considered will be 


the agricultural appropriation bill. After. 


we finish consideration of that bill, the 
second supplemental rescission bill will 
come up for consideration, following 
which we will take up the civil-service 
retirement bill. Of course, there will be 
the Consent Calendar and the Private 
Calendar. 

There is a bill out of the Naval Affairs 
Committee relating to atomic tests and 
there is also another bill out of the Naval 
Affairs Committee relating to ships for 
the Republic of China. Conference re- 
ports will be in order at any time agree- 
able to the leadership on both sides. 

So far as the pending bill is concerned, 
this is an important bill and I may say 
that a lot of Members are interested in it. 
I hope there will be no tendency to try 
to cut off any Member from expressing 
his views. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Sup- 
pose we do not finish the bill today, then 
what happens? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It will come up 
on Monday and the program I have an- 
nounced will follow in the order I men- 
tioned. I reiterate, and I hope the 
chairman of the committee is listen- 
ing, also the ranking member—this is an 
important bill. The debate has been on 
a very high level in the main, Many 
Members are particularly interested and 
I think they ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the bill, to express 
their views. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman does not expect to finish the 
bill today? 

Mr. MCCORMACK, Ido not know. 

RUSSO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hous 
for * minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most crying needs in the world today is 
for the adoption and enunciation of an 
American foreign policy in which our 
objectives and our actions are in har- 
mony. Once that foreign policy is 
lormulated and clarified so that the aver- 
age American citizen knows what it is, 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment should begin pursuing a course 
which leads toward the objectives which 
have been fixed. We. have too long 
followed too closely the example of the 
whirling dervish in our foreign policies. 

Russia is @ case in point, Mr. Speaker. 
We have tried appeasement, amity, arro- 
sance, and austerity toward Russia all 
within a 5-year cycle, It sometimes 
appears as though we try all four ave- 
nues of approach within the period of a 
d-day week. 

What we need and what the world 
needs is for the adoption of a clear-cut 

tatement of American foreign policy 
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toward Russia and toward other nations 
and then an adherence in the field of 
action to the policy set forth in the realm 
of articulation. 

Based on the observations and studies 
which a group of us from the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee made in Russia 
and its neighborhood last fall I believe 
that the path to permanent peace and 
workable and respectable relations with 
Russia is a six-lane highway: First, be 
firm; second, be fair; third, be definite; 
fourth, be friendly; fifth, be realistic; and 
sixth, be American in our foreign policies 
in her part of the world. In my opinion 
we are today failing completely to be 
consistent in the application of any of 
these recommendations in our Russo- 
American relations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp in two instances; in one to include 
an address delivered by Hon. Clarence 
Cleveland; in the other, a letter ad- 
dressed to him by a farmer in Vermont. 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp. 

Mr. HERTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address delivered 
by his colleague the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR-PER-PLATE 
JACKSON DAY DINNER 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a very important ‘conference is 
being held in Washington today on the 
subject of food supplies for the hungry 
people in the rest of the world. This con- 
ference was called at the instance of 
President Truman, and several outstand- 
ing Americans have been invited to at- 
tend. The subject of the conference, as 
indicated by the President, will be to find 
Ways and means to curtail food consump- 
tion by the American people, so that ad- 
ditional food will be made available for 
destitute people in other countries. Iam 
sure that the rank and file of our fellow 
Americans want to do what they can to 
help all starving men, women, and 
children. 

This morning I received a telegram 
from a prominent constituent of mine 
who made a very unique and worth-while 
suggestion of how many carloads of 
choice food could be saved in this coun- 
try, and since the suggestion is very time- 
ly, I will read his message to the House: 

Marc 1, 1946. 

Apropos Truman White House conference 

today to develop program of voluntary coop- 
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eration for Americans to eat less food would 
suggest President set example of maintaining, 
as he expresses it, “Our national self respect,” 
by canceling all Jackson Day dinners sched- 
uled throughout the United States. Would 
mean many carloads of choice foods for 
starving countries. 


We understand that these Democratic 
Jackson Day dinners are at the rate of 
$100 per plate. One hundred dollars per 
person will surely buy a lot of food. If 
the Democrats would call off the dinner 
and use the $10,000,000, which amount 
they expect to raise, for the purchase of 
food for starving people, it truly would set 
a splendid example of human sacrifice. 


ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I had intend- 
ed to review very briefly the splendid 
address delivered by Secretary of State 
Byrnes in New York last night. That 
is a rather touchy diplomatic question, 
and I will not do that now. I merely 
want to say for the benefit of my good 
friend the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Rankin], particularly, that the 
House Committee on Military Affairs has 
reported a bill that is on the calendar 
dealing with the question of atomic en- 
ergy and the atomic bomb. My remarks 
are addressed chiefly to the floor leader, 
for the reason that his time had expired 
before I could be permitted to ask him 
a question as to when that will come up. 
The committee will insist on considera- 
tion of that bill as soon as the leadership 
can make it possible. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to include a resolution in the 
remarks he expects to make on the hous- 
ing bill today. 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN COERCIVE PRAC- 
TICES AFFECTING RADIO BROADCAST- 
ING 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mdSus consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 63) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, 
so as to prohibit interference with the 
broadcasting of noncommercial cultural 
or educational programs, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
Speaker. 


LAWS ENACTED BY THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF THE PHILIPPINES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 


I object, Mr. 
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read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 2 (a) (11) of 
the act of Congress approved March 24, 
1934, entitled “An act to provide for the 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Islands, to provide for the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of government 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes,” I transmit copies of laws en- 
acted by the First Congress of the Philip- 
pines. Included are Commonwealth Acts 
Nos. 679 to 726 and Joint Resolution 
No. 6, which were passed by the First 
Congress during its second, third, fourth, 
and fifth special sessions in 1945. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE Wuite House, March 1, 1946. 


FOREIGN-LOAN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On July 31, 1945, the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act became law. In that 
legislation the Congress established the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
“in order to coordinate the policies and 
operations of the representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and the Bank 
and of all agencies of the Government 
which make or participate in making 
foreign loans or which engage in foreign 
financial, exchange, or monetary trans- 
actions.” The Congress provided that 
the membership of the Ccuncil should 
consist of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as Chairman; the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

On August 9, 1945, the Secretary of the 
Treasury submitted for my approval a 
proposal as to the manner in which the 
National Advisory Council should pro- 
ceed in performing the task assigned it. 
The essence of this proposal is contained 
in the following excerpt from the com- 
munication which the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent to me: 

As you can see from the attached memo- 
randum, the United States Government is 
now extending financial assistance to for- 
eign governments through a large number of 
programs, administered by different depart- 
ments and agencies, and with different pro- 
cedures for interagency consultation. In or- 
der for the Council to carry out the functions 
assigned to it, it seems to me necessary that 
the Council should have a picture of the 
over-all program of financial transactions 
which it is proposed to carry out in the next 
period. On such a basis, we can make deci- 
sions in a rational way, strike the best bar- 
gains with foreign countries, and save money 
for the taxpayer. 


On August 10, 1945, I expressed my 
complete approval of the proposal and 
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requected the Council to proceed along 
the lines indicated. Promptly tnereafter 
the Council completed its organization 
and commenced to function without de- 
lay. Since that time the Council has la- 
bored unremittingiy in the performance 
of its duties. 

I have now received from the National 
Advisory Council a document contain- 
ing significant conclusions concerning 
the entire problem of foreign lending. 
The Council, in submitting the docu- 
ment to me, stated: 

At an early date the Council undertook to 
consider proposals and applications for for- 
eign loans, and to study the problems and 
broad implications of foreign lending. The 
statement which is now submitted to you is 
an outgrowth of these activities of the Coun- 
cil and represents our present views. The 
Council will continue to study these matters 
and will report further to you as the rapidly 
changing conditions at home and abroad 
may require. 


This document, which is based upon 
the careful study and direct experience 
of the body established by the Congress 
to coordinate the foreign financial ac- 
tivities of this Government, I now trans- 
mit to the Congress for its information 
and consideration. The document is at- 
tached hereto. 

I fully endorse the recommendations 
of the National Advisory Council, Fur- 
thermore, I wish to emphasize that in my 
judgment, the successful execution of 
this policy. including the implementa- 
tion of the financial agreement with the 
United Kingdom. which I transmitted to 
the Congress on January 30, 1946, is of 
basic importance in the attainment of 
the objectives of the economic foreign 
policy of the United States. The inter- 
national economic cooperation which is 
the keynote of our economic foreign pol- 
icy must accompany international politi- 
cal cooperation, and we must achieve 
both if world peace is to be enduring. 

The statement of the National Advis- 
ory Council concerning foreign loans 
reaches the conclusion that the Export- 
Import Bank will require during the next 
fiscal year additional lending authority 
of $1,250,000,000. I endorse this conclu- 
sion, and at a later date I will discuss 
further with the Congress the need of 
appropriate legislation. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, March 1, 1946. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix and to include 
therein a letter with an enclosure con- 
taining information which many people, 
particularly veterans, might consider 
important, the letter and enclosure hav- 
ing been sent to all Members, I assume, 
including myself, by Harry B. Mitchell, 
President of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
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my remarks and include therein a speech 
by Secretary of State, Hon. James F 
Byrnes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein a statement 
made by Henry J. Kaiser before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency this 
morning. 


AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 30, SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 301) to amend Public Law 30 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is this agreeable 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
WotcotTtT]? 

Mr. SPENCE. I informed the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WotcotT] at a 
meeting of the committee this morning 
that I was going to ask for the appoint- 
ment of conferees. 

Mr. MARTIN. And he has no objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SPENCE. He has no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. [After a pause.) The ‘Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, PATMAN, WoLcoTT, and CrRAw- 
FORD. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a recent radio ad- 
dress delivered by him. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
he made before the Civil Service Com- 
mittee on increases for white-collar 
workers. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that, after the 
legislative business and any other spe- 
cial orders today, I may address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ! 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordcred. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 38] 
Adams D’Ewart McGregor 
Allen, Il. Dworshak Mathews 
Almond Fisher Merrow 
Baldwin, Md. Gardner Mills 
Raldwin, N.Y, Gifford Neely 
Beall Gossett O’Hara 
Bender Gwinn, N.Y O’Konskt 
Bennet,N.Y. Halleck Peterson, Ga. 
Bolton Harless, Ariz Pfeifer 
Boren Harness, Ind Powell 
Bradley, Mich. Hart Randolph 
Bradley, Pa. Hedrick Reed, N. Y. 
camp Heffernan Rivers 
Cannon, Fla, Hinshaw Robinson, Utah 
Cannon,Mo, Hoch Robsion, Ky. 
Case,S. Dak. Holmes, Mass. Roe, N.Y. 
Celler Howell Sasscer 
Chapman Jarman Schwabe, Mo, 
Chiperfield Jennings Short 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Simpson, Pa. 
Clason Keefe Slaughter 
Cole, Kans. Keogh 
Corbett Kerr Thomas, N. J. 
Courtney Landis Tibbott 
Curley Lemke Tolan 
Daughton, Va. Luce Walter 
Dawson Lyle Weaver 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 349 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
vith. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the National Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, 
with Mr. Cooprr in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will report the pending 
committee amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 5 
line 9, insert the following: 

“(c) Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 


“$s are paid witnesses in the district courts 
of the United States. 


_'(d) The Director shall not publish or 
cisclose any information obtained under 
this title that he deems confidential or with 
reference to which a request for confidential 
treatment is made by the person furnishing 
such information, 

(e) Any person subpenaed under this 
Section shall have the right to make a rec- 


ord of his testimony and to be represented 
by counsel,” 


, after 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 


port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Committee amendment: On page 5, line 
-l, after “accommodations”, insert “the 


onstruction of which is completed after the 
“Hective date of this title.” 


to 
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PRICES ON EXISTING HOMES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know it is an unusual 
situation, and possibly the Members do 
not understand why I should be in oppo- 
sition to the committee amendment. 
The situation is this. We commenced 
hearings on this bill December 3, 1945. 
We had hearings for 2 months. The 
bill covers everything that is in the pres- 
ent Truman-Wyatt program, but not 
in the way and manner that Mr. Wyatt 
wants it in the bill. He wants a little 
change here and there. So when we re- 
ported the bill out at noon, I believe, on 
February 8, it was our understanding 
that when Mr. Wyatt submitted his pro- 
gram we would try to conform the legis- 
lation to fit the Wyatt program. Mr. 
Wyatt came out in favor of fixing prices 
on existing homes. We had adopted an 
amendment, the amendment which we 
are now considering, which will in effect 
prevent prices being fixed on existing 
homes. So when you add the language 
on page 5, lines 21 and 22 “Whenever in 
the judgment of the Director the sales 
prices of housing accommodations, the 
construction of which is completed after 
the effective date of this title,” that re- 
Stricts it entirely to new houses built 
hereafter. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter is so important I ask for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Texas whether later 
in the day there is going to be an at- 
tempt to shut off debate. 

Mr. PATMAN. No such attempt will 
be made by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And those acting 
with you? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
anyone but myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the 
definition of completed construction? 

Mr. PATMAN. A completed con- 
struction, I would think obviously, would 
be a house that is finished after the effec- 
tive date of this title. I think it presup- 
poses a new house. I do not see how it 
could refer to anything else. Anyway, 
that is the interpretation which was 
placed upon the amendment in the com- 
mittee hearings and in the committee 
report. I do not know of any other 
interpretation that has been placed 
on it. 

This is really one of the major things 
in Mr. Wyatt’s program which he wants 
and without which he says he cannot 
do a good job. Remember that. The 
President of the United States and Mr. 
Wyatt both say that unless Congress 


I cannot speak for 
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cooperates with them to the extent of 
giving power to Mr. Wyatt to fix prices 
on existing homes this program cannot 
be a success. I refer to the program 
which Mr. Wyatt has adopted which con- 
templates the construction of 2,700,000 
homes this year and next year and which 
Mr. Henry J. Kaiser said before our com- 
mittee this morning was not only possi- 
ble and probable, but that that number 
could actually be exceeded. Mr. Kaiser 
urged us to cooperate with Mr. Wyatt 100 
percent, with the assurance from him 
that if we do so this housing shortage 
will be over at the end of 1947. So I 
urge Members of Congress to consider 
this—that here we have a program for- 
mulated and endorsed by the President 
by which he says we will relieve this 
housing shortage in 2 years if Congress 
will do its part. The President says, “I 
cannot do it by myself. Mr. Wyatt can- 
not do it because he does not have the 
power, but if you will give him the 
power—one, to fix prices on existing 
homes—then we can get this job done.” 
Let us see how reasonable that is. I 
would not think of having people go out 
and attempt to appraise different houses 
all over the country and say, “John 
Jones’ house is worth so much.” In the 
first place, you would never find enough 
qualified appraisers to do the job. In 
the second place, there would be too 
much regimentation and rules which I 
do not think the people would stand for. 
I do not believe they would. We know 
we must do something about fixing prices 
on existing homes. You just cannot let 
matters go without doing something for 
the obvious reason that that is what 
caused inflation after the other war. 
We know that. We can study the past. 
We can look back 25 years, and we can 
find a case on all fours with the case that 
is facing us today, where a house would 
be sold one week for, say, $5,000; the 
next week a speculator would go to the 
man who bought it and say, “I can make 
you a thousand dollars on this house.” 
“Allright.” Next he would go to the fel- 
low who bought it and say, “I can make 
you a thousand dollars.” “All right. 
Sell it.” They kept on pyramiding price 
on price and profit on profit until the 
prices went out the roof. We do not 
want that to happen this time. 

We studied for weeks and months on 
some pricing formula that would not go 
into so much detail, that would not put 
the home owner in a strait-jacket, that 
would not cause regimentation, but vet 
would stop the speculator from doing 
what he did after World War I. So this 
is the formula that we finally agreed 
upon. You cannot find any formula that 
is exact justice. It is not perfect. Mr. 
Wyatt said he did not like it, but it is 
the best thing we have been able to 
find, and therefore he is for it. No one 
claims it is exact justice, by any means. 
It is not even equal justice in some cases. 
We know that, but we want something 
that will stop this pyramiding of prices 
and inflation on homes like we had after 
the other war. 

So what is the formula? It is as sim- 
ple as can be. If this bill were passed 
today, any of the owners of the 29,000.- 
000 homes in America—and there are 
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29,000,000 of them—would not be re- 
stricted in any way on earth from sell- 
ing their property. Any one of them 
could go out tomorrow or a year from 
now, without having to consult any Gov- 
ernment agency, without having to make 
any report to anybody, without having 
to say a word to anybody on earth ex- 
cept the man who bought the property. 
Just give him a deed to it. For how 
much? Any price he can get. Any 
price he wants to take. Nobody fixes 
the price. Nobody is consulted by the 
owner. He does it himself. Nobody has 
anything on earth to do with it. He can 
sell it for twice as much as it is worth 
if he can get it, and nobody can com- 
plain. The Government does not com- 
plain. Then, when he sells it he makes 
no report to anybody. He has the money 
in his pocket or in the bank, and he is 
never questioned about it. Let us get 
that down as No. 1. Can anyone ob- 
ject to that from the standpoint of the 
home owners? No. They cannot do it, 
because the home owner can get any 
price he can get. 

Now, here is where the catch comes in 
on stopping inflation. After it is sold 
for that price, $10,000, when it is worth 
perhaps only $5,000, that price is fixed as 
the price during this emergency, which 
is to expire at the end of June next year 
under this bill. That will stop the spec- 
ulator. The home owner cannot com- 
plain. He has got what he wants. But 
the man who is expecting to use that 
house for speculation can complain, be- 
cause it knocks him out of the profits he 
got after the First World War. But I 
think we can afford to stop that specula- 
tor in the public interest, in order to have 
stabilization of housing. 

Now, I am not accusing everybody of 
being a speculator who is against me on 
this. I am sure people are just as con- 
scientious as Iam. We are all working 
for what we believe is right. But at the 
same time that speculator is the only 
man that is stopped. Then, the man 
who buys this house buys it for a home. 
He is not going to sell it during the emer- 
gency, but if he does he cannot get any 
more than he paid, plus any additions 
or improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask for two additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman right now, if he will let me have 2 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it a fact that your 
committee is still conducting hearings on 
this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. We are conduct- 
ing hearings on the OPA. ; 

For the information of the gentleman, 
a large part of the opposition to this bill 
is against the OPA. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why is it that your 
committee did not confer with Mr, Wyatt 
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and ascertain his program before you 
brought legislation before the House? 

Mr. PATMAN. We did confer with 
him, but he did not have the program 
approved by the President of the United 
States and he did not want to release it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.-PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I wish to ask the good law- 
yer from Texas this question, Does he 
think the Congress has power to say for 
what price John Jones shall sell the 
house he owns now? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are not telling 
John Jones what he can sell his house 
for. We are letting John Jones sell his 
house for any price he wants, any price 
he can get. John Jones reports to no- 
body, consults with nobody. So John 
Jones is not hurt in any way. 

Mr. MAY. But the gentleman did say 
if he sold a $5,000 house for $10,000, 
that established the ceiling. 

Mr. PATMAN. It does. Remember, 
we are in an emergency, and in the pub- 
lic interest we have fixed prices. We 
fixed wages, we fixed pensions, we fixed 
retirement, we fixed the soldiers’ mus- 
tering-out pay based upon & dollar worth 
so much. We want to keep that dollar 
worth that much. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I listened very care- 
fully to the gentleman from Texas. 
From what he said I never in my life 
heard a better example of legislation 
designated to force inflation. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. We had inflation af- 
ter the other war, because speculators 
got hold of the market. This way they 
cannot get hold of the market, they are 
estopped. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairmen, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Let us proceed a little fur- 
ther with this illustrative $5,000 house 
that is sold for $10,000. The gentleman 
would then prohibit the purchaser from 
getting more for it. Does the gentleman 
believe the people are as gullible as that; 
that there would be suckerr who would 
do that? 

Mr. PATMAN. What we are trying to 
do is to stop the speculator. The man 
who buys a home to live in it would not 
want to sell it. 

I hope the amendment is defeated, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If this amendment is 
adopted it is subject to further amend- 
ment when the bill has been completely 
read or must it be amended further be- 
fore it is completely read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man ask whether he may offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment now? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know that can be 
done now, but would the same amend- 
ment be in order after the committee 
amendment had been agreed to? 


gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The pending 
amendment cannot be amended after 
the question is determined. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what I 
wanted toknow. I thank the Chairman, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the original Patman 
bill had in it a ceiling on the sale of 
existing homes. That provision was 
stricken out by an amendment in the 
committee. The gentleman from Texas 
is opposed to that. If the committee 
amendment does not prevail then we will 
have a ceiling on existing homes. 

I want to know who within the sound 
of my voice on either side of the aisle 
would like a police force, consisting of 
thousands and thousands of men, in his 
back yard spying on his home, his sacred 
castle? I never thought we would come 
to this point. 

What good would it do? The gentle- 
man from Texas said in the beginning 
that this bill was designed to get produc- 
tion of material and homes, and this was 
its only purpose. Mr. Wyatt’s functions 
are to obtain materials and build homes, 
and not control inflation. The control of 
inflation belongs to another agency, the 
OPA. Are we going to put the OPA out 
of business in this bill? 

Do not vote to put a ceiling on existing 
houses. Why? Because then you would 
freeze the home after the first sale and 
no soldier or veteran could buy it. Why 
should I want to sell my home if I could 
not get another? And another thing: 
Show me a home in your. locality that has 
sold for as much as it will cost to buy 
the material and pay the high cost of la- 
bor to replace it. I challenge any man 
on this floor to show me where any house 
is bringing as much as it would cost to 
replace the same house today. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. No. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman asked 
for a challenge of his statement. I can 
prove it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do not 
yield to the gentleman. You cannot 
prove to me that I have misstated the 
situation in my own State or anywhere 
else in the South. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I will accept the 
challenge. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. My state- 
ment is true as to my section of the coun- 
try. I know nothing about conditions in 
the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I can prove it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Well, the 
gentleman does not have the floor. I 
have the floor and decline to yield to him 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN The gentleman 
from Georgia declines to yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the insurance companies are bound 
to pay you the replacement value of your 
home. Is this inflation? If so, the high 
priced material and high labor cost of 
erecting same is causing it. We are try- 
ing, in this bill, to prevent the rising cost 
of material and high cost of construction, 
which will in a large measure control the 
price of existing homes. Are you going 
to pay the expense of a lot of people run- 
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ning around this country looking into the 
back doors of 40,000,000 homes and tell- 
ing the people, “Yes, we have control of 
vour sacred home, your castle, in which 
you live”? God forbid that we ever come 
to that in America, when ceilings on ex- 
isting homes would not help the veterans 
or anyone else. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If we can furnish the 
materials, are there not enough con- 
tractors and people in this country who 
want to go out and build homes, who 
will build them and build them faster 
than any manner the Congress can de- 
vise, if you will. give those people an 
opportunity? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Let us admit 
for the sake of argument that a few 
might be benefited, but, it would not 
nearly compensate for the inconvenience 
and irritation it would cause our home 
owners. We have a fairly good bill as it 
is. Let us keep it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this 
bill very little has been said about the 
fact that in the immediate months ahead 
existing houses will have to be a main 
source of supply. We must have new 
homes but they will not be available in 
great numbers for some months. 

Meanwhile persons now renting homes 
and returning veterans in their desper- 
ate need for homes will be often forced 
to buy. We all know the situation. 
Across the country prices of houses have 
gone up and are continuing to go up rap- 
idly. We are rushing toward a real- 
estate boom. A few persons will gain. 
Some will make enormous profits but the 
great majority will suffer. How can we 
with a clear conscience see the young 
veteran and his wife take on the burden 
of a mortgage on a home bought at high- 
ly inflated value? ‘True, this proposed 
amendment will not roll back the prices 
of houses but it will prevent prices from 
rolling on and up. It does no harm to 
the present owner. Anyone who owns 
a house can sell it for whatever he can 
get, for a hundred times what it is worth 
if he can find somebody willing to pay 
such a price. But at least there is a 
breakwater. The second and subsequent 
Sales must be at the same price as the 
first sale after the effective date of this 
act, plus any improvements and certain 
fees. Speculations are halted. At least 
the same house cannot be sold and re- 
Sold at a constantly mounting price. It 
is true that the veteran who buys today 
may well be buying at an inflated price 
but this amendment gives assurance that 
the veteran who comes back this spring 
or summer will not be forced to buy at a 
suull more inflated price. The argument 
that nobody need buy or will buy if the 
Price is too high just will not hold water. 
if the veteran has to have a place to live 
he will run the risk of a too great price, 
of a too heavy mortgage. A few may be 
lucky enough to unload before the in- 
evitable crash comes but if we do not 
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curb the real-estate spiral too many vet- 
erans will some day find themselves with 
a mortgage larger than the market value 
of the house. We have no right to per- 
mit veterans and their families to be 
thrust into such a situation which means 
not only economic distress but personal 
unhappiness and suffering. 

I have in mind especially the university 
towns where housing prices are running 
wild. Many of these towns are not in 
rent-control areas. The OPA does not 
have funds to extend its rent-control 
work. Recently, a young veteran con- 
sulted me about buying a home in a uni- 
versity town where he will be for 2 years. 
He and his wife had, after long search, 
found a room at $18 a week sharing a 
bath with six other people. Meals in 
restaurants were running then $4 a day 
each. You can multiply and add and 
then subtract the result from $90 a 
month. They could not live that way. 
He had to find a house. One was avail- 
able at $6,000. Shortly before the influx 
of veteran students it had been on the 
market for $3,500. My veteran student 
did not buy it. It was sold to a real- 
estate man for $6,000 and the price has 
gone up. 

Speculation is not an inherent part of 
the free-enterprise system. Rather, it is 
one of its unfortunate concomitants. 
This amendment does not deprive any 
person of his property. It does not mean 
a swarm of inspectors. It does curb spec- 
ulation. It does protect the veteran. It 
does not give any Government official 
the power to determine the sales price of 
a house. It does give a veteran prefer- 
ence over the real-estate broker. It 
does place a brake on an inflationary 
real-estate boom. And for all these rea- 
sons it should be adopted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should have 
in mind that in adopting the committee 
amendment we seek to restrict the au- 
thority to put ceilings on housing accom- 
modations to new construction. Now, 
it does not actually do that, but that is 
the intent of the committee. The intent 
of the committee in adopting the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown! in committee to 
restrict the ceiling to new homes is nega- 
tived by certain other language in the 
section, For that reason, and for the 
reason that there is a conflict of opinion 
as to what this paragraph does, we can 
perhaps settle the question of intent by 
adopting the committee amendment, 
whether it is the intent of this commit- 
tee to broaden the bill to include ceilings 
on old construction as well as ceilings on 
new construction. That is all this com- 
mittee amendment amounts to. 

Under the formula advocated by the 
gentleman from Texas the veteran would 
have to take all of the inflation, and then 
because of the controversy which is al- 
ways raised in OPA as to whether the 
work constitutes improvements or is 
purely current maintenance, the veteran 
might find himself in a position where, 
after purchasing the home, after mod- 
ernizing it, after modernizing the bath- 
room and the kitchen, having put on a 
new roof, and new heating equipment, 
he runs the chance of having the Ex- 
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pediter say the same as OPA says today, 
“Sorry, brother, those are not improve- 
ments; those are merely maintenance. 
Therefore, if you sell the house you can- 
not add those improvements onto your 
price.” 

We just do not know what we are do- 
ing with this, so the best thing to do is 
give it a little more thought, perhaps, 
before we tie the veteran up in a knot 
like that. That is why I am funda- 
mentally opposed to putting ceilings on 
old homes. There is no particular ne- 
cessity for putting ceilings on new homes, 
for the reason that, if this bill or the sub- 
stitute which I shall offer is adopted, all 
homes built under title VI being built 
under strict controls, a home cannot be 
sold for more than a certain price set by 
FHA in order to have that home qualified 
for insurance. Also, as to the allocation 
of materials which are under price con- 
trol, there is no thought that we are go- 
ing to take price controls off building 
materials at this particular moment. 
The authority which is now vested in the 
Expediter to allocate materials carries 
with it authority to channel these mate- 
rials into homes which will not be sold 
for over a certain amount. So we have 
very effective controls on the price of 
new construction at the present time. 

I think the committee amendment 
should be adopted, but I think then the 
whole section should be stricken out and, 
when the proper time comes, I shall offer 
a substitute to the whole bill, in which 
this particular subject is left out. I cer- 
tainly cannot go along with the idea that 
we are going to build any new homes by 
putting maximum prices on them. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to com- 
ment very briefly on two or three re- 
marks made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan who just preceded 
me. The gentleman stated that he 
thought we ought to think this over a 
little while longer and not act in too great 
haste. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the big- 
gest mistakes this Congress ever made 
was in not putting ceiling prices on hous- 
ing to begin with, at the same time that 
ceiling prices were placed upon a great 
many other things. However, even now 
it is not too late. We have heard from 
Mr. Bowles and we have heard from Mr. 
Wyatt that one of the biggest breaks in 
the dam to prevent inflation has come 
about in the real estate field. Every 
Member of this House has had experi- 
ences such as I have had of seeing homes 
that would ordinarily sell for $5,000 or 
$6,000 now selling for $12,000 to $15,000. 
You do not have to go out of the city of 
Washington to see it, either. You can go 
here or in the surrounding country and 
see what has happened to homes and to 
real estate property. The values are 
tremendously over-inflated and veteran 
and nonveteran alike have to pay fan- 
tastic prices for homes. If ever we had 
a dangerous condition we have it right 
now, and I do not think we can afford to 
wait very much longer in taking certain 
concrete steps to stop it. 

The second thing the gentleman from 
Michigan said about which I should like 
to comment is this: He pointed out that 
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in title VI there were already certain 
, guaranties against selling at an unduly 
high price. That is correct as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough—it is 
only part of the picture. The first sale 
may be taken care of. A man will build 
a home under title VI and he may sell 
it to a brother-in-law or anyone else for 
that matter and from there on there is no 
control. The second, third, and fourth 
sales are where the speculation comes. 
While there is a certain amount of con- 
trol under title VI to limit the price of 
the first sale, it is on the succeeding sales 
that there is great danger of seeing the 
spiral mount unduly high. That is ex- 
actly what this amendment is designed 
to prevent. 

The gentleman from Michigan also 
mentioned that he feared that moderiza- 
tion, putting in new equipment and new 
facilities, might not be taken into ac- 
count. This bill states definitely that 
where there has been improvement of 
property, where there has been addi- 
tional equipment added, these things 
shall by all mans be taken into con- 
sideration when the resale is made. 
That is definitely specified in the bill, 
and I do not think we need to worry 
about it. 

It is a very illogical thing that we are 
contemplating doing here today, if we 
are going to place ceilings on new con- 
struction and let old construction run 
clear out of sight. What in heaven’s 
name is logical about a bill that does 
that? I agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] in what he 
says. If we are going to do that, we 
might as well cut the whole thing out. 
Place ceilings on construction, new and 
old, or have no ceilings at all. In that 
respect I think he has been perfectly 
logical in the statement he has made. 

I would hope that the time would soon 
come when all ceilings, on homes and 
everything else, could be removed. Cer- 
tainly all of us want to get away from 
these burdensome controls. However, 
we would be lacking in vision if we did 
not place upon ourselves the necessary 
restraints as long as the inflationary 
danger faces us. I am interested, Mr. 
Chairman, not only in servicemen and 
ex-servicemen and veterans who are re- 
turning and trying to find homes but 
also in the millions of other Americans 
who are trying to buy homes. Out on 
the Pacific coast we are having one of the 
most difficult and tense situations you 
can possibly imagine because of the 
housing bottleneck. I am also finding 
that in some cases rental properties are 
being taken off the market in the hope 
that they can be sold at a speculative 
‘profit. It seems to me that the placing 
of ceilings on both old and new construc- 
tions would not only have the effect of 
preventing undue price rises but would 
also have the effect of encouraging the 
placing on the rental market additional 
housing accommodations that are so 
badly needed at this time. If ever the 
Congress had an opportunity to do some- 
thing for the great mass of American 
people, it has that opportunity now. If 
ever we needed to demonstrate states- 
manship, it is on legislation of this na- 
ture. I sincerely trust that we in the 
House today will not yield to any type of 





pressure from any particular group, but 
will consider the best interests of the 
entire American people, veterans and 
nonveterans. I sincerely believe that the 
enacting of the housing program pro- 
posed by Mr. Wyatt would be a tremen- 
dous step forward in attacking our hous- 
ing shortage. I trust that we have the 
farsightedness to adopt it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill were to be 
administered with the varying degrees of 
intelligence that have been displayed in 
this House on the subject of real estate, 
I think you would have even more con- 
fusion than there is at the present time. 
Let me point out to you again, as I tried 
to point out the other day, a few facts. 
In the first place, if you are going to 
place ceilings on real estate, the one 
equitable ceiling, the ceiling that can 
even come close to being called equitable, 
would be on the basis of its currently ap- 
praised value. I say that for this reason: 
Suppose one of these veterans buys a 
home that has just been completed or 
which is completed shortly after this bill 
is passed.. Let us hope that the price is 
in the lower brackets. Let us say he buys 
this house for $6,000. Presumably, the 
purpose of this bill is to place the control 
of prices and priorities in the hands of 
some more reasonable agencies than the 
OPA. That means there is going to be an 
increase in the ceiling price for mate- 
rials. Who knows what is going to hap- 
pen to building labor so far as their 
wages are concerned? Suppose 6 months 
from now the price of materials is 10 to 
15 percent higher and the price of labor 
is.similarly higher and the same identical 
home costs 15 percent more to build. 
Therefore, the purchaser of such an 
identical piece of property necessarily 
pays 15 percent more for it. Are you 
going to tell the veteran who purchased 
the house for $6,000 that he can now only 
get $6,000 for the house when quite defi- 
nitely the house is worth 15 percent more 
of anybody’s money because it costs 15 
percent more to build and also the ceil- 
ing price on the identical new home is 
necessarily raised 15 percent? In other 
words, you absolutely stick that man so 
that he cannot change his dwelling from 
one place to another even in the same 
general locality without loss. If the 
house were burned down to the ground 
and he received the insurance on it, he 
would have to pay 15 percent more if he 
went out to buy the same kind of house. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. In other words, he cannot 
rebuild or replace his house on the then 
current market? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course he cannot. 
The man who gets stuck in that deal is 
the veteran, I say that to you to show 
you how absolutely absurd it is to place a 
fixed price ceiling of any kind on real 
estate. 

If there is going to be any ceiling at 
all, it should be put on a basis of repro- 
duction cost at the time of the sale, less 
depreciation and obsolescence, which is 
the common way of estimating the value 
of a piece of property. Every time a loan 
is made on a home, the property is ap- 
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praised, and carefully appraised by the 
lending agency. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, wilj 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In my home city a 
case has come to my attention where q 
veteran has been offered a house at $500 
less than it has been offered to the owner 
but he has to decorate it and fix it up. 
Are those items going to be added to the 
price of that property, that he can add if 
he wants to resell it? 

Mr. HINSHAW. No, I do not think so, 
They would consider that to be mainte- 
nance and current expense, and not 
chargeable to the property. Suppose he 
buys an old house and has to replace the 
water heater because it is all worn out, 
It costs him $100 to do it. That house is 
worth $100 more to the next man who 
buys it. He has not added a single piece 
of equipment. I never heard of a more 
idiotic thing than to try to place fixed 
cash ceilings on a piece of real estate. If 
you are going to have ceilings, they 
should be the currently appraised value, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to continue the 
discussion that has been carried on by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HINSHAW]. 

If you will refer to page 9 of the bill, 
lines 13 to 17, subparagraph (c), you will 
find this language: 

The Director shall by regulation or order 
provide for appropriate price increases for 
major structural changes or improvements, 
not including ordinary maintenance and re- 


pair, effected subsequent to the first sale after 
the effective date of this title. 


What is a major structural change? 
An architect or blueprint man can tell 
you what a major structural change is. 
If you tear the old plaster off of the room 
and put on new plaster, that would be 
considered as an ordinary maintenance 
and repair job. I can show you many 
jobs of that type today that are costing 
from $500 to $1,000 per house, just chang- 
ing the plaster alone and fixing it so that 
it will be fit to rent. 

Of course, I am in favor of the com- 
mittee amendment, which removes price 
ceilings from old homes. We are here 
in the process of an industrial revolution, 
as to time and place of men and material. 

Mr. Kaiser appeared before our com- 
mittee and pointed out that he heads 25 
corporations; that he is moving into 
many fields of industrial production, 
especially the basic ones, opening new 
plants here and there. Look what 4 
terrific moving job he is up against from 
the standpoint of personnel. One of his 
men has a home in California and he 
wants to transfer him to Willow Run in 
Michigan. He sells his home in Cali- 
fornia. The ceiling goes on it at the 
price at which it is sold. ‘Three months 
later, the man who purchased that home 
may have to move, according to an order 
from his corporation. The price of the 
home he purchased, say for $10,000, 
would be $15,000; that is, the replace- 
ment value might be $15,000 when he 
sells it, or the going market price may be 
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$15,000, but he has got to sell it at 
$10,000. 

Suppose @ man dies suddenly and the 
widow has to get money to pay inheri- 
tance tax. The market offers her $15,- 
000, but she has got to sell it for $10,000. 
You virtually rob that widow of $5,000. 
It is not thinkable, to me, that this House 
would place ceilings on old homes. It is 
bad enough to put ceilings on new homes 
where the agreement under the law is 
reached already before the construction 
work begins; but to come along here and 
place price ceilings on old homes, takes 
property values away from our people 
without due process of law. I think it 
runs entirely contrary to the rights of 
our people and in many instances will 
destroy the rights of widows and orphans, 
upset the family budget and saving ac- 
count, and the thrift of the people who 
try to keep themselves independent of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. In the 
matter of ceiling prices on old homes, 
when does a home become old? Assum- 
ing there is a ceiling on a new house 
when it is built, what about resale of 
that house? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The ceiling applies 
to any house the construction of which 
is completed after the effective date of 
this act. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does the 
ceiling price follow on that house? Is 
there a ceiling on its resale after the first 
purchase? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; on _ houses 
completed after the effective date of this 
act. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. 
mains on the house? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It remains on the 
house as long as this act is in effect. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Subse- 
quent sales would be controlled by that 
provision? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. Suppose you 
bought one of these houses for $10,000 
and 6 months lates wanted to sell it to 
me. You could not sell it to me for 
more than $10,000 except under this lan- 
guage in subparagraph (c) which I read. 
If you make alterations then you get into 
difficulties with OPA with respect ‘to 
what constitutes a structural change as 
contrasted with repairs and mainte- 
nance, 

Now, you just go ahead and put this 
kind of yoke upon the necks of the peo- 
ple of this country and see what kind of 
trouble you get into. 

The CHAIRMAN. The.time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 50 minutes, the last five 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

_The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
listed the names of Members seeking 
recognition on this amendment. Each 
Will be recognized for 4 minutes. 


It re- 
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The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] is recognized 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, for 
those who have just come into the 


Chamber let me say that there is under. 


discussion at the moment the committee 
amendment which would restrict action 
with respect to ceilings at least upon 


. houses that are completed after the ef- 


fective date of the act rather than upon 
existing construction. It occurs to me 
we already have that control. Every 
Member of. this House is quite favorably 
disposed to the idea of maintaining the 
rental control that has been imposed by 
OPA. Certainly I went along recently 
with a bill to retain the rent statute in 
the District of Columbia. I can readily 
imagine there would be no end of diffi- 
culty over the country unless rent con- 
trols were maintained in some areas. 
Therein lies, in my judgment, the real 
effective control so far as speculation is 
concerned with reference to any hous- 
ing program that may get under way. 
Outside of those who own homes and 
who want to live there as owners, those 
who may speculate in real estate have to 
make some disposition of the property 
if they are going to buy it. Obviously 
there has to be a rental that has a ceiling 
or some commensurate rental. For in- 
stance, let us take a house that has been 
renting for $50 a month and it normally 
has a value of $6,000. Suppose that 
house is sold for $10,000. What hap- 
pens? If you are going to capitalize it, 
as any shrewd person will do, on the basis 
of 8 percent or 10 percent gross for a 
year, your rental would go up to $65 or 
$85. Then what happens? A tenant 
comes along. You tell him the rent is 
$85 a month. You tell him that you paid 
$10,000 for the house, but its value is only 
$6,000. That does not make any dif- 
ference. The OPA in that district has 
imposed a rental ceiling of $50 on this 
house and the tenant will tell you, “I do 
not care whether you paid $10,000, $12,- 
000, $15,000, or $20,000. The rental for 
this house is $50 a month.” 

Under those circumstances what is the 
speculator going to do? Is that not the 
answer to all this economic nonsense we 
have been hearing about in the last 30 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PatTerson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have waited 2 days to say a few words on 
this bill. I was out in California looking 
into this problem for 2 weeks, and while 
there I spoke to many, many veterans 
and to many veterans’ organizations. 
They tell me that there is great need, for 
one thing, for hospital beds. They need 
about 7,000 additional hospital beds for 
wounded veterans out in California. 
Next to that the main problem is the 
ability to purchase a home. They say 
they cannot purchase a home and they 
cannot borrow money from the bank 
under the GI bill because the bank will 
not lend the money. They want to buy 
a home for around $6,000, or even as low 
as $5,000, and they just cannot buy that 
kind of a home. We know that they will 
never be permitted to buy that kind of 
a home unless we have a ceiling not only 
on new homes but on old homes. I be- 
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lieve the ceiling suggested on new homes 
is very equitable, fair and just. There is 
no arbitrary action on the part of any 
dictator. A policy is fixed by the sale 
price after the law is passed. This price 
remains for 2 years on old homes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Of course, a 
ceiling on old homes would not help a 
soldier any because the owner can get 
whatever price he wants. The skyisthe . 
limit. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I disagree with 
that because the veteran cannot buy old 
homes or new homes now because they 
cost too much. I hope the Congress will 
also permit the director to set up a pre- 
mium or a subsidy payment in order to 
help speed up production so that we can 
get the materials. I recognize there is a 
scarcity of materials, but if we do not put 
this ceiling on old homes and new homes, 
we are going to be unjust to the veteran. 

Now, these veterans fought our war, 
and I do not like to use any sloppy, senti- 
mental arguments, I am not in favor of 
those kind of tactics, but we did have 
subsidies to speed up production in order 
to win the war. Now we are turning 
against the men who fought the battles 
and do not want to give them subsidies. 
We do not want to put ceilings on old 
homes or new homes. We just want to 
let them survive the best way they can 
after they come back from fighting the 
battles for us and for democracy all over 
the world. I think we will be very unjust 
if we do not take this bill as it has been 
reported by the committee and adhere to 
two or three points. 

First, we should adhere to ceilings, and 
then by means of subsidies and premiums 
speed up production, and reverse what 
we did yesterday by making these con- 
trols last for only 1 year. You know that 
will not work. Two years is absolutely 
necessary to bring about any effective 
control whatsoever. I believe that if we 
do not enact this legislation today we are 
turning against the common man and 
the veteran in this Nation, by listening 
to a few real-estate and land speculators 
whoa, want to make money regardless of 
the welfare of the veterans and the gen- 
eral public. I paid $11,000 for a $6,500 
home. I put three or four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of improvements on it. I 
know that I cannot sell that home for 
more than $14,000 or $15,000, or maybe 
less, even if I had to sell it at a loss or sold 
at a profit. But that is no argument 
whether or not I make or lose money. 
Why should we penalize the man that 
cannot buy a home and cannot afford 
even a $6,000 home because some indi- 
viduals do not want to lose a little profit 
here for the benefit of the whole United 
States? Under the amendment, I could 
sell the house for what I could obtain 
and then that price becomes the ceiling 
price for 2 years if I sell. Let us obtain 
homes for our returning soldiers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBavrT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the subcommittee on ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
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State, Commerce, Justice, and the Ju- 
diciary, which has been holding hear- 
ings daily, it has been impossible for me 
to be present during all the debate on 
this housing bill. But I have heard much 
that does not impress me. I come from 
a family that for four generations have 
been builders. My two boys, during their 
final years in college, built $250,000 worth 
of homes ranging in price from $6,000 to 
$8,000. 

In my opinion, the unfavorable refer- 
ences to the people in the real-estate 
business that have been made here are, 
for the most part,acrime. They are the 
people who built America. Far from 
being criticized, they should be praised. 
Are you trying to encourage the stock 
gambling of this Nation that brought 
about Black Thursday, when even the 
big boys could not stand up together? 
What are we doing here today? We are 
ready to build homes and we want to pass 
some legislation to build them. We want 
to help the returning veteran. We ought 
to do it for him at the least price pos- 
sible, and that price can best be had by 
having the price low in the beginning. 
The way to do it is to give private indus- 
try a production subsidy in the begin- 
ning for a specified period of time and 
give the producers of building material 
an honest and a fair profit. They are 
entitled to it. Get these materials into 
the hands of the builders and you will 
not be bothered about the present real- 
estate market. Your new construction 
will take care of the old. That is No. 1. 

There is quite a bit of politics in this 
bill, and let us admit it. I do not blame 
the opposition for being afraid of the 
bill politically because this bill is going 
to be the major shot in the arm for the 
economy of America. This is a $175,- 
000,000,000 proposition. That is the fig- 
ure. It is not alone for housing. You 
are going to have the stove industry in 
high, the refrigerator industry in high, 
the washing-machine industry in high, 
the kitchen-equipment industry in high, 
the garden-tool industry in high, the 
seed and shrubbery business in high, the 
furniture business in high, and carpets, 
linoleum, bedding, linens, curtains, 
shades, lamps, radios, and a thousand 
other items. When you vote against this 
bill you are voting against the produc- 
tion of those things just as much as you 
are against the housing program. 

This is a bill for human rights, rights 
belonging to every Man, woman, and 
child in the richest country in the world, 
America. Can we forget them? 

Think of it! This House spends three 
full days in debate on this deserving 
proposition to build; but to destroy, we 
appropriate billions in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. De Lacy]. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
talked so much on this bill that it is a 
little hard to get away from the flood of 
words down to the substance of what it 
is we are dealing with. We are asking 
for shelter for human beings. We are 
asking for roofs for people who have no 
place to go. We are dealing with that 
age-old problem which is recorded in the 
Scriptures in that passage which de- 


scribes Our Saviour as having no place 
to lay his head, and he laid in the field in 
the cold. That is the ancient problem 
with which we are dealing. People have 
never had enough decent houses to live 
in. I am afraid we are forgetting that 
that is what we are talking about. 

There can be no Member of this House 
on either side of the aisle opposed to 
finding shelter, not only for veterans who 
are coming back, but for all the people. 
Mr. Wyatt said, and it is plainly recorded 
in the committee hearings, there will be 
4,500,000 veterans demobilized by the 
end of June. He said, starting from 
October 1 of last year when there were 
1,200,000 families already doubled up, 
we would have to add to the burden of 
those already doubled up, these millions 
of veterans coming back. By the end of 
this year, some 2,900,000 will be seeking 
family units. By the end of 1947, ac- 
cording to the hearings, page 421, we 
will need 3,115,000 housing units. And 
that does not attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of families that are already doubled 
up. So the question is shelter, shelter 
against the heat and the cold, roof and 
walls within which to raise American 
families. The amendment before us 
which would make it impossible to put 
ceilings on all houses is directly related to 
the -problem of furnishing adequate 
shelter at prices people can afford to pay. 
This bill has at least two eSsential fea- 
tures: one is the ceiling price to make it 
possible to get housing within some rea- 
sonable measure of their ability to pay, 
and the other is the payment of subsidies 
to producers of building materials. We 
hear a great deal about bottlenecks in 
the way of production. The Patman bill 
and the Wyatt program, proposes the 
means of breaking whatever bottlenecks 
exist. ‘The purpose of the subsidies is to 
make it profitable for manufacturers to 
get in and produce the stuff we need. 
Yet, we hear the two essential features of 
the bill, one to put a ceiling on houses, 
and the other to subsidize building mate- 
rials, chiefly objected to by Members who 
say they are for housing the veterans but 
are against the very proposals that will 
get housing built. 

I was deeply moved by the eloquent 
speech of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RaBauT]. He told us of the great 
effect that the construction made pos- 
sible by the Wyatt program would have 
upon the whole economy. Of course, it 
will strengthen every industry. Where 
are we going to turn for jobs if not to the 
great building industry, which even be- 
fore the war was 10,000,000 dwelling units 
short of the needs of the American peo- 
ple? Where do we expect to employ 
2,500,000 workers other than in this field? 
We should defeat this amendment and 
pass the bill with the Patman amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Miss SUMNER]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Reference was made 
to the Man of Galilee conceraing the 
problem He had with housirig. I think 
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He gave us a few words of good advice 
on that in Luke 14. He said: 

For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and countety 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to fin. 
ish it? 

Lest haply, after he hath laid the founda. 
tion, and is not able to finish it, all that‘ 
behold it begin to mock him, ‘ 


Saying, This man began to build, and was 
not able to finish, 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. And He 
was a carpenter? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. You know 
now what this bill contains. This is a 
bill to communize the American home 
and the American home builder, [f 
these Members wanted homes for vet- 
erans, where were all these Members who 
advocate this bill when the OPA was pre- 
venting the production of materials with 
which homes are to be built? Where 
are you today? Why do you not help 
us? Why do you not get on the band- 
wagon to break the bottlenecks that are 
put over the materials industry by OPA? 

I think what troubles us is the same 
thing that troubled the man in the cloak- 
room earlier today when he said, “This 
is not a bill to communize; this is a rack- 
eteering bill.” I think the whole reason 
that communism and nazism has gotten 
so far in the United States and the 
United States Government is that many 
here, without knowing it, have become 
the victims of the propaganda that com- 
munism is for the benefit of poor people. 
It is not. It is for the benefit of the po- 
litical racketeers, the favorites, the priv- 
ileged class. It is for political pets like 
the man we had before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Mr. Kaiser, 
who asserted he never had any trouble 
with OPA; he did not seem to know there 
was such a thing as allocation by the 
Government of strategic materials for 
building. 

Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. Can the lady tell us 
just how Mr. Wyatt is going to obtain 
materials to build while we are shipping 
millions and millions of feet of lumber 
to all the other countries of the world? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That point 
was brought up again and again and 
again in the hearings, and all we could 
get when we got the bill is the thing be- 
fore you, which gives them the power 
to stop it if they want to but which does 
not tell them they have to stop it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Rog] is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened very patiently for 
almost 3 days to the debate on this bill. 
There is not a Member in this House who 
does not want homes for our veterans 
and for everybody. Well, what is the 
trouble? Why do we not have homes 
now? Why is there a scarcity of all kinds 
of building material? The reason we do 
not have the material with which to 
build now is because of restrictions; and 
we are going to remedy the situation by 
passing more restrictions. If anybody 
Will tell me how we can get more lumber, 
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more brick, more cement, more flooring, 
more shingles, more anything else, when 
you cannot get them now because of the 
restrictions laid by OPA, by passing a 
bill with more regimentation and more 
restrictions, I cannot understand. If 
that is common sense, I do not have any 
common sense, 

This bill will not build houses. What 
we need is material. What we need is 
production. In order to get material and 
get production we must have a free 
economy so that our people can operate 
and produce the things they are in the 
habit of producing. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr, BUFFETT. Sometime in January 
they issued an order downtown raising 
the price of lumber $3.25 per thousand 
on May 1. Can you think of any pro- 
cedure more calculated to stop the pro- 
duction of lumber until May 1 than that? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. It will abso- 
lutely kill it until May 1. If a man had 
anything he would not sell it until May 1. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, that order was changed. 

Mr. BUFFETT. All of these orders are 
changed by and by, but we lose produc- 
tion in the meantime. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. The OPA does 
recognize its mistakes once in a while, 
but it takes a long time to change them. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Par- 
MAN] says this is not a political measure. 
Iam happy that he said that. That gives 
us, who are still Democrats, a right to 
vote against this bill whieh certainly 
creates another bureaucracy and gives 
more regimentation and makes it still 
more difficult to get housing. 

The other day in debate on the de- 
ficiency bill to give OPA $1,850,000 addi- 
tional with which to put more gestapo 
enforcement officers in our midst, the 
distinguished floor leader from Massa- 
chusetts, whom I love and respect, told 
us how much the OPA had saved the 
people. The OPA has never saved Amer- 
ica one cent—it never will. It has been 
an expense and a burden and it always 
will be. Let me prove that to you in 
just a very few words. 

Assuming that the consumers of this 
country have bought certain merchan- 
dise cheaper than they should have 
bought it, cheaper than the merchandise 
was worth, let us turn to the Chicago 
Board of Trade. There is just one thing 
on the Chicago Board of Trade that is 
free and that is May rye. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

ir. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time may be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has 
already been fixed. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts very 
much indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Savage] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said here today that no one will 
have to pay more for a house than it is 
Worth; even if we do not provide for ceil- 
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ings. But I did, and I know a lot of 
other people who have. Last year I 
bought a house and paid $2,000 more 
than that house was sold for 2 years 
previously by the contractor. I had to 
have a house and there was no other 
way to get it than to pay the price de- 
manded. None were available to rent 
at the time for less than $200 a month. 
The veterans are going to have to do the 
same thing, if we block ceiling prices on 
used homes. I realize that when prices 
come back to normal I am going to take 
a loss of that $2,000 plus the deprecia- 
tion. Certainly we do not wish to force 
veterans to take such losses. 

It was the same with used cars. When 
there was no ceiling on used cars people 
were paying more for them than the ceil- 
ing price on new cars, and the same 
thing will happen in regard to houses. 

The point is, Shall we have ceilings 
On used houses? And I say we should, 
or it will mean inflation. I used to be 
connected with a real-estate outfit, but 
I can say that I am entirely free now to 
represent the people and not the real- 
estate speculators. The real-estate lobby 
does not step at contacting Members and 
writing to their offices; they are even 
sending propaganda to the Members’ 
homes against this housing program. 

It has been said that the reason we do 
not have production is because of the 
OPA. My district on the west coast is 
one of the biggest lumber-producing dis- 
tricts in America, not the biggest, but 
among the largest in the United States. 
The logging camps cannot get men. 
Sawmills are forced to close by the log 
shortage. For 4 years 18-, 19-, and 20- 
year-old boys were going into the serv- 
ices instead of going into the woods and 
learning how to become loggers. Unless 
men become loggers very young they usu- 
ally do not become loggers at all, and 
especially not after they get married, be- 
cause Of the dangerous work. Under this 
bill it is anticipated that there will be a 
program to get men in the woods, and 
you must have young men. The cutters 
work in crews of four. 

Timber is usually cut on a piecework 
basis, so much per thousand board feet 
and not by day labor. If an experienced 
man takes a new man to teach how to 
cut timber he earns about one half or less 
of what he earns when working with an- 
other experienced man, so naturally he 
is reluctant to teach a new man. You 
simply cannot take four men who do not 
know anything about logging, form them 
into a crew, and send them into the woods 
alone to cut timber. They will soon kill 
themselves off. In some instances a sin- 
gle tree will produce enough sawed lum- 
ber to build four or five houses. Most 
of the remaining timber is growing on 
steep hillsides. It is very dangerous 
work. A recruiting program is badly 
needed to get new men into that branch 
of the industry. The mills are free to 
cut all the lumber they are able to saw, 
but they cannot get the necessary logs 
due to the shortage of trained and ex- 
perienced men in the woods. The bottle- 
neck in the lumber industry is the lack 
of logs to feed the mills. 

Rent ceilings alone will not control 
prices of houses. Actually houses bought 
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for speculation are apt to remain vacant 
and ceilings will prevent speculative 
buying. Veterans are not looking for 
houses for speculation, they are looking 
for houses to live in. A home ceases to 
be a domicile when it is being juggled 
around for speculation. 

I can understand how ceilings on 
homes. will prevent real-estate dealers 
from making large profits through this 
emergency period, but is that too much 
sacrifice to ask of them, considering what 
the veterans have done for the country? 

Does anyone mean to say that he is for 
the veteran, but that he is for excessive 
profits for dealers first? 

I am for homes for veterans at reason- 
able prices. I do not yield to the pres- 
sure of the powerful real-estate lobby. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Bremruner]). 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, for 
just a few seconds it is well to come back 
to a consideration of the basic reasons 
why this bill is before the House. The 
President of the United States, recogniz- 
ing that there is a serious housing prob- 
lem in our country, appointed Mr. Wil- 
son Wyatt to draft a program in order to 
meet the emergency. That program has 
been drafted, it has been given the Pres- 
ident’s approval, and the original bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PATMAN] contains the necessary 
legislative enactments to put the pro- 
gram into effect. 

Why is that program necessary? The 
Army recently took a poll of discharged 
GI’s and discovered some rather inter- 
esting information. On the basis of the 
returns from the GI’s themselves, we 
know that we will have from three to five 
million of the discharged GI’s doubled 
up at the end of this year because of the 
lack of housing facilities. Furthermore, 
the GI’s said that the absolute top they 
could pay for rent was $50 a month, and 
if they are going to purchase a house, 
$6,000 would be the most they could pay. 
The great majority of those polled named 
figures far below the rental and pur- 
chasing price figures which I have 
quoted. 

What is necessary to remedy this situ- 
ation? Three things and those things 
are in the bill. 

First, to channel building materials to 
the proper place, so that we do not use 
any of our precious building materials 
in any unnecessary projects. Second, to 
spur production, and to spur production 
through the medium we used during the 
war is the only way to meet the emer- 
gency, namely, by production subsidies, 
and I will have more to say on that sub- 
ject when we reach that phase of the bill; 
and last but not least, we have to stop 
speculation. 

Why do we have to stop speculation? 
I do not think there is a Member of this 
House who will deny that there is real- 
estate speculation in his district at the 
present time. It is the worst inflation- 
ary danger we have. If I had time I 
could quote you example after example 
in my own district, but I want to give 
you just one. Last Wednesday I had a 
’phone call from a real-estate operator 
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in my district telling me why he wanted 
the original Patman bill passed. He 
gave the example of a real-estate oper- 
ator functioning as a buyer who goes into 
a blighted area, pays $3,500 for a house; 
the next day the broker, operating as a 
seller, seils that house for $4,700. Twelve 
hunéred dollars profit in 24 hours. You 
and I know that sort of thing is going 
on over and over again. 

Now, the Patman bill would not have 
prevented the sale of that house by the 
owner for $3,500, but it would have 
stopped this sveculator, in 1 day’s time, 
making a profit of $1,200 at the expense 
of some returning GI whom all of us 
told over and over again that he would 
have a country in which he could live 
in a home of his own. 

I think it is our duty to protect the 
veteran end all other prospective buyers 
against the speculator. The original bill 
will do that. The amendment before 
us would permit the parasitic practice to 
continue. Thousands upon thousands of 
desperate individuals, unable to find a 
place to live, are practically forced to 
buy houses. They are fair prey today 
to the unscrupulous speculator. 

I urge the House to take stock of this 
situation and give the people the pro- 
tection they deserve. Remember, no 
home owner will suffer under the origi- 
nal terms of the bill. If he has to Sell 
his own home for any reason, he can do 
so, but the speculator cannot get a high- 
er and ever higher price for the same 
piece of property. ‘The vicious inflation 
spiral will be broken. 

A great many national organizations 
take the position I have just outlined. 
Let me read you a statement and the 
signatures thereto: 

On behalf of our organizations represent- 
ing millions of American families, we urge 
the House of Representatives to take the 
first important step in meeting the housing 
crisis by enacting the Patman bill (H. R. 
4761). This legislation must include ceilings 
on old housing as well as new, and premium 
payments to increase the production of 
scarce housing materials. With this essen- 
tial legislation the Nation can and will build 
the 3,000,000 new homes required to meet 
the immediate needs of our veterans and 
their families. 

American Association of University 
Women, American Home Econom- 
ics Association, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, Consum- 
ers Union of United States Legis- 
lative Committee of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Churches, National 
Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women, National 
Education Association, National 
Federation of Settlements, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, National Public Housing 
Conference, National Urban 
League, National Women’s Trade 
Union League, National Associa- 
tion of Rural Housing, Family 
Welfare Association, National 
Farmers Union, National League 
of Women Voters, National Citi- 
zens Political Action Committee, 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare. 


This statement is also endorsed by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O’Crady. 


Let us keep faith with our veterans 
and millions of other Americans who 
need protection against speculation and 
inflation. This amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. RimLtey]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
agree that the need for housing is very 
great. All of us agree that we have an 
outstanding obligation to pay to the re- 
turning veterans; but, because there is 
some difference of opinion as to how we 
may pay that obligation, I do not think 
aspersions should be cast upon those 
who may share a different opinion. This 
bill, substantially as it has been reported 
by the committee, will be helpful in the 
situation. I think that we should chan- 
nel material into the building of homes. 
The other day I took a trip home in my 
car, and, as I passed through the towns 
on the way, it seemed to me that 80 to 85 
percent of all the construction was com- 
mercial. Garages were being built for 
cars that are not yet manufactured; re- 
tail stores were being built, outlets that 
are adding to the pressure for scarce 
goods today. I think that priority should 
be given to the construction of dwellings. 
Priority should be given to materials for 
those buildings the use of which will give 
the most employment and the greatest 
production of goods. We will need new 
houses for many years to come. It is a 
long-time pull. There is ample financing 
for those houses; there is money begging 
to be used. By renewing title VI under 
the National Housing Act, and providing 
for insuring these mortgages, that money 
will be brought out of hiding and put to 
work. Houses will be built. The great 
American initiative and resourcefulness 
is still existent. All that is needed is the 
opportunity to go ahead. 

We need readjustments in our pricing 
policy. We all know that the present 
pricing policy was set up to get war ma- 
terials. For instance, in the lumber busi- 
ness, the pricing policy was set up to pro- 
duce large heavy timbers needed in war 
work. Just the other day the OPA 
changed its pricing policy so as to en- 
courage the production of flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding, and lumber of that kind which 
is needed in homes. This change in pric- 
ing policy is going to bring about the 
manufacture of many needed materials. 
I think highly of Mr. Wyatt. I think he is 
capable. I think he is sincere. He is 
energetic, with a wonderful personality. 
But I do not want to see him over- 
burdened. I think that even if he is will- 
ing to undertake all of the program that 
he has outlined, that we should not let 
him try to do those things which we know 
in reason he cannot do. He can be very 
helpful in channeling materials into 
housing construction. He can be very 
helpful in breaking bottlenecks that are 
holding up building materials. In regard 
to the sale of existing houses, we know 
that anyone who has a house today and 
who sells it because of the premium that 
is offered has to go out and inconvenience 
himself in obtaining another place in 
which to live. There are no houses to 
amount to anything on. the investment 
market today. They have all been pur- 
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chased. If a price ceiling is placed efter 
the first sale, the veteran who purchased 
a home will have to bear the whole brunt 
of inflation, because the seller will charge 
all that the traffic will bear in this orig. 
nal sale. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonrONEY]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 1 
would like to address my remarks, if I 
may, to the gentlemen on the Republican 
side of the aisle who have through this 
debate seemed to feel that there was 
something communistic or socialistic 
about putting a ceiling on existing homes, 

While I was home last month the pres. 
ident of the largest bank in Oklahoma 
came to me and said: “I want to ask you, 
Congressman, if there is anything that 
the Congress can do to stop what is hap- 
pening in the speculative real-estate 
market, that is filling the banks, the 
building and loan companies, and loading 
the Government down with insured 
mortgages for excessive values on exist- 
ing homes?” He told me about his maid 
in his home who was then dealing in rea! 
estate, buying homes. He told me of 
three different deals that she had gone 
into, buying homes for $3,000, holding 
them 2 or 3 months, and then selling 
them for $5,000 or $6,000. He told me 
incident by incident and documented it 
by showing me the papers on homes that 
he had helped to close deals on under the 
FHA in 1940 for $6,000 that are now sell- 
ing for $12,000. 

I said, “The only thing that has been 
suggested has been putting a ceiling at 
the point of the next sale.” He said, 
“That is the most common-sense idea I 
have ever heard. That will do more than 
anything else to take out the speculative 
bulge, the prices that are putting up 
these values to an artificial point and 
which will force the Government at a 
later date to come along with hundreds 
of millions to bail out these credit in- 
stitutions with another HOLC.” He said 
that no fair-minded man could complain 
of a ceiling fixed by free bargaining at 
the point of the next sale. This is what 
we propose in trying to defeat this com- 
mittee amendment. 

I cannot see how anyone can conscien- 
tiously oppose this logical step of pre- 
venting speculation in homes. It has 
beer. argued that the veteran will suffer 
in case he buys a home now and cannot 
sell it before June 1947 at a speculative 
price. 

The veterans I know would be glad 
to have this bulge of speculation taken 
out of the homes they buy today, and 
they will take their risk of getting the 
same amount they paid for a house when 
they have to:sell it. There are not going 
to be many of them that will sell these 
homes within the next year, because they 
have been without a home for about 4 
years and a home means an awful lot 
to them. , 

It seems to me it would be a travesty 
on the veterans if we merely say that by 
putting a ceiling on the 2,700,000 new 
homes we hope to build, we can hold 
down the ever-rising speculative pressure 
on 27,000,000 homes that now exist. That 
existing home market is the market the 
veteran is shopping in, not only the new 
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homes but these 27,000,000 homes that 
exist. Yet, he is in competition on these 
existing homes with every person who 
stayed home and has war-swollen sav- 
ings. 

it seems we must offer a chance to 
freeze the speculation out of the present 
soaring prices of homes. It will not in- 
terfere with anybody in the world but 
the speculator who wants te buy a house 
today and sell it tomorrow or the next 
week at a $2,000, $3,000, or $5,000 profit. 
Unless we do this we are not going to 
begin to fulfill the duty we owe to vet- 
erans in this Congress, 

The C . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence] to close debate. 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a good deal of talk about this being 
the delegation of an arbitrary power to a 
dictator to fix the value of our homes. 
The Administrator has no power to fix 
the value of a home. It would be ob- 
viously impossible to have appraisements 
of the homes of America. There are 
many elements of value in a home that 
are intangible, and there would have to 
be individual appraisements of each 
home. This amendment takes no right 
away from the home owner. The owner 
of the home can sell it at the highest 
price he can get for it. The purchaser of 
the home when he purchases knows that 
he cannot sell it for a higher price than 
he pays for it. Is that taking away any 
of the constitutional rights of the 
citizens? 

The speculative field in old homes is 
just as great or greater than in new 
homes. It has been estimated there are 
27,000,000 or 28,000,000 homes belonging 
to the people of the United States, and 
that has furnished the speculative field 
that has been injurious to the economy 
of America. After the last war I re- 
member in my own community men 
built homes for themselves that they in- 
tended to occupy, and because of the 
high prices they sold them before they 
went into them. I do not know of any- 
thing that could do more harm to the 
housing situation than to have the peo- 
ple gamble with their homes. When a 
man sells a home he must seek another 
home. There would be no stability if 
we allow these people to sell their homes 
at the highest price they can get for 
them. This bill will take away the spec- 
wative feature. It will give stability to 
the home. It will give a stability to our 
economic institutions. It is not com- 
munistic. It is the only way that this 
problem can be met in these emergent 
conditions. It is not saying, “You can 
never sell your home for more than you 
paid for it.” It is saying, “During this 
emergency, when the common good is in- 
volved, you cannot sell your home for 
more than you paid for it.” Is there 
anything communistic in that? Is there 
anything socialistic in it? During these 
Gebates we have even heard gentlemen 
condemn the OPA. We are going to hear 
that done for days and days, but there 
Will be few of you who will dare to be a 
Party to destruction of that agency 
Which is stabilizing the institutions of 
America and is preventing disaster, dis- 
aster that is indescribable. I know that 
Petty annoyances have been hard. I 
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know that little arrogances and inso- 
lences of office have been hateful to you. 
But when you think of the ultimate good, 
when you think of what it will save to the 
American people, when you think of 
what it means to the future, are you 
going to be so foolish as to vote against 
it? Perhaps a few Members may vote 
against it, but if the ultimate respon- 
sibility was upon them, if they had upon 
their shoulders the whole responsibility 
as to whether or not the OPA should con- 
tinue or be destroyed, I doubt that they 
would dare vote against its continuance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Brown of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 114, noes 53. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PatmMan and 
Mr. WOLCOTT. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 154, 
noes 68. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 6, line 
14, strike out the remainder of page 6 and 
all of page 7, down to and including line 
16, and insert: 

“(b) Any regulation or order issued under 
the authority of this section with respect to 
housing accommodations the construction of 
which is completed after the effective date 
of this title shall provide that no sale of any 
such housing accommodations shall take 
place until after the builder thereof has filed 
with the appropriate agency designated by 
the Director a description of such accommo- 
dations, including a statement of the pro- 
posed maximum sales price, and has received 
from such agency a certification that such 
price is reasonably related to the value of 
the accommodations to be sold, taking into 
consideration (1) reasonabie construction 
costs not in excess of the legal maximum 
prices of the materials and services required 
for the construction, (2) the fair market 
value of the land (immediately prior to con- 
struction) and improvements sold with the 
housing accommodations, and (3) a margin 
of profit reflecting the generally prevailing 
profit margin upon comparable units during 
the calendar year 1941. Any prospective 
seller of such housing accommodations may 
apply for such certification at any time, in- 
cluding before the commencement of con- 
struction, during its progress, or after its 
completion. In any case where a certifica- 
tion of approval of a proposed maximum 
sales price has been issued prior to the com- 
pletion of construction, the prospective seller 
may, at any time before the first sale, apply 
for such revision of the maximum sales price 
previously certified as may be justified by a 
showing of special circumstances arising 
during the course of construction and not 
reasonably to have been anticipated at the 
time of the issuance of the earlier certifica- 
tion. The first sale of housing accommoda- 
tions the construction of which is completed 
after the effective date of this title shall not 
be made at a price in excess of the maximum 
sales price certified under this subsection. 
The actual price at which any such housing 
accommodations is first sold, plus any in- 
creases authorized pursuant to subsection 
(c), shall be the maximum sales price for 
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any subsequent 
accommodations.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee has very decidedly spoken on 
the old houses, so that question, as far 
as this bill in the Committee is con- 
cerned, is out of the way. Now the ques- 
tion is on new houses. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The question, of 
course, is not out of the way because we 
can have a roll call in the House on the 
question of speculation against the vet- 
erans’ interests. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is very true. I 
said out of the way in the Committee. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I am sure the re- 
turning GI’s will be interested to note 
that not a single Republican Member 
was in favor of placing a ceiling on exist- 
ing houses. They refused to vote against 
the speculators, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. If I can get some more 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for a question. 

Mr. RICH. Is this a political bill or is 
it a bill to try to do something for the 
benefit of the people of this country? 

Mr. PATMAN. it is a bill to try to do 
justice to a group to whom we owe a lot. 
We are trying to do justice to a group 
that we, including the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, voted to take away from 
their homes and send upon the foreign 
battlefields of the world. They were 
gone 4 years, most of them. While they 
were gone those of us here at home had 
the opportunity to buy homes, to rent 
homes, and to get security and housing 
accommodation. When they came back 
all the homes were taken. This bill is 
for the purpose of giving them prefer- 
ence for 2 years only. We had prefer- 
ence for 4 years. This is to give them 
preference for 2 years. 

No; it is not a political bill. Every 
Member of this Congress is in favor of 
helping the veterans. Some Members 
disagree as to what they should do to 
help them. Some people would take off 
all price controls on houses as well as 
everything else because they honestly 
think that is the best way to do it. I 
disagree with them. I do not fall out 
with any Member of this House because 
of his convictions. I came here to rep- 
resent 300.000 people, just like the gen- 
tleman did, and I am going to do that 
the way I believe is best for those people 
I represent and for the State and Na- 
tion. I am not criticizing anybody for 
the way they vote. I have not in the 
past, and I never shall in the future. As 
I say, I respect their convictions. As 
long as they satisfy their own people they 
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satisfy me. It is not for me to criticize 
or to censure any Member and I am not. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. RICH. I agree with the gentle- 
man that he can vote on different things 
as he thinks best, that is all right; but 
some of the Members over on the other 
side are pointing the finger of scorn 
at Members who are trying to do their 
duty. I do not believe in the philosophy 
which some of them advocate; I do not 
believe in what they believe in because 
what they believe in is not the right 
thing for America under our free enter- 
prise system. 

Mr. PATMAN. I regret exceedingly 
that the gentleman and his colleagues 
on the left side of the aisle have seen 
fit to make this a political issue. You 
have made it a political issue. Any time 
people meet together and agree to vote 
together 100 percent, regardless of the 
mevits of the controversy, putting party 
first ahead of the country, and that is 
bound to happen in the case of some 
of you—I do not mean to say that your 
motives should be impugned or any- 
thing like that, but I do not believe in 
putting party ahead of the country— 
when you meet and vote together sol- 
idly, and there were a few of our people 
who voted with you on conviction be- 
cause they are convinced that is the right 
way, that means you do not get a con- 
viction vote in all cases. Some of our 
people have agreed to vote with you 
from conviction. It was in the news- 
paper, so I am not disclosing any confi- 
dential secret, that it was given out by 
the minority Members that they had met 
the first time during the existence of that 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and since I have been a Member, the 
minority Members got together, had a 
caucus, and agreed to vote solidly to- 
gether. They did that in our committee. 
It is a matter of public knowledge, and 
by two or three of the Members on the 
Democratic side voting their convictions, 
sincerely and honestly, caused us, the 
Democratic side, to lose in the commit- 
tee. There were two or three votes dif- 
ference. As long as Members vote their 
convictions I have nothing to say on 
earth, and I am criticizing no Member 
anyway. I want to get down to the 
merits of this particular amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is for the purpose 
of putting a ceiling on new houses. How 
can anyone justify taking scarce mate- 
rials, and we know they are scarce. We 
will not have materials for all purposes, 
we will only have materials to use for 
limited purposes, and we are going to 
give preference to the building of homes 
for veterans. First, we are going to have 
some essential commercial buildings 
constructed, then we will have some 
hardship cases to take care of, where 
homes have been destroyed by fire or 
fiood or from whatever reason. We have 
to have those people taken care of. 

Then we are allocating, we are favor- 
ing the contractor, we are favoring a 
builder by telling somebody in the Gov- 
ernment: “You have the power to take 
this stock pile of materials and allocate 
it to Tom, Dick, or Harry.” All right, 
then, after you allocate these materials 





to Tom, Dick, or Harry, Tom, Dick, or 
Harry can take those materials and 
make them into a house. Then the sky 
will be the limit as to the price that may 
be charged for that house. How can 
you justify that? Is that fair? You are 
favoring somebody. You are giving a 
special favor. You are giving him valu- 
able materials and denying other people 
the right to get those materials. Why 
should you not have some control over 
the price of that finished product? 

I know that the gentlemen on the 
minority side, including the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcort], the able 
gentleman that he is, will contend that 
under existing regulations there will be 
no price fixed on that structure because 
most of these houses are constructed 
under FHA. But all of them are not. 
On those that are constructed under 
FHA there is nothing to keep the con- 
tractor from selling to his brother-in-law 
or an associate or a friend, who can then 
sell it for two or three or four times the 
price, after getting a priority on scarce 
materials in order to build it. It just 
does not make sense, and I do not be- 
lieve, although you voted against us 
heavily on the existing structures, that 
you are going to vote against this. I 
have a feeling that you are going to vote 
for fixing prices on construction where 
we grant special priorities of scarce ma- 
terials to the person who builds that 
structure. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a lot has been said by the more zealous 
proponents of the Patman bill about 
speculation in real estate, its badness, 
and how necessary it is in the interest of 
veterans to control it. The author of 
the bill, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatmMan], has been especially vehement 
against speculation. His whole argu- 
ment in placing ceilings on homes, old 
and new, is based on the proposition 
that speculators must be curbed. This 
is indicated by his testimony before our 
committee, and by the speeches he has 
made here on the floor. e 

Now I have always had a little trouble 
distinguishing between speculation and 
investment in real estate. The only way 
I have been able to determine the dif- 
ference is this—when a person buys a 
home, holds it for a few years, and sells 
it at a profit he considers it investment. 
If he sells it at a loss he considers it 
speculation. 

Anyway, the Patman bill seeks to pre- 
vent speculation on homes, especially to 
protect the veteran. It provides that 
whoever is caught selling a home for more 
than the fixed price, and this includes 
veterans as well as other people, sub- 
jects himself to a possible fine of $5,000 
and 1 year in the pentitentiary. Judg- 
ing by the severity of this penalty it 
must be supposed such a violation is 
pretty serious. 

It is naturally also presumed that the 
men who would administer the law would 
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be heartily in sympathy with this noble 
idea of protecting the veterans anq 
other people, 

I think it is a fair assumption also to 
say the Administrator’s own past recorg 
in this respect ought to be pretty free 
from the contamination of real-estate 
speculation. Well, I am wondering, | 
have it from pretty good authority—ip 
fact, I am pretty sure that volume DB- 
1608, page 366, dated July 15, 1936, anq 
volume DB-1688, page 159, dated 
tember 28, 1938, and volume DB~169¢, 
page 272, also dated September 28, 1933, 
and volume DB~-2084, page 275, as re. 
corded February 7, 1946, of the records of 
the clerk of courts of Jefferson County, 
Ky., will reveal that there was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt a home at 
81 Valley Road, Louisville, Ky., and for 
which the records will show $10,000 had 
been paid. The records also will show 
that this same home was sold for $25,000 
and the sale for same recorded on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1946, after Mr. Wyatt had been 
appointed by the President as head of the 
Federal Housing Agency. 

It this is true, Iam just a little troubled 
about some of the moral implications 
that would be involved in the enforce- 
ment of this particular provision in the 
Patman bill relating to speculation. 
Iam thinking, for example, of a situation 
like this: Suppose a veteran buys a new 
home under the plan, for which he pays, 
say, $5,000, and sells it a year later for 
$5,050, or at 1 percent more than he paid 
for it. If he were caught by the housing 
czar doing this he would be prosecuted, 
made to pay a fine, and possibly also have 
to serve in prison. Yet the man who 
would initiate the prosecution himself in- 
dulged, and after his appointment as 
housing czar, in speculation on his own 
home to the extent of upping the price 
almost 20 percent annually for 8 years. 
To be exact, Mr. Wyatt made 150 percent 
profit on his house after having held it 
only 8 years. 

I really think this is a serious question. 
Suppose the Patman bill passes, just 
what would constitute the veteran's 
crime if he sold a house at a price higher 
than that which he paid? If caught by 
the building czar, Mr. Wilson Wyatt, he 
would be branded as a criminal and sub- 
jected to the rigors of a penalty, or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary, and pos- 
sibly both. Yet here is this same Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt who himself bought a 
home for $10,000, sold it for $25,000, mak- 
ing a profit of $15,000, or 150 percent, and 
goes scot free. 

What I want to know is this: Does the 
law constitute a certain deed a crime or 
does the nature of the deed constitute the 
crime? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

.Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I un- 
derstood the gentleman’s statement, this 
deed was recorded on February 7, 1946. 
Was not the deed executed on February 
6, 1946, and does not the record show 
that this transaction was made for 4 
cash consideration of $25,600 for this 
same property for which Mr. Wyatt paid 
$10,000 in 1938? 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. All I can say is 
that the records show that there were on 
the deed in 1938 $10 in stamps indicat- 
ing a sales price not exceeding $10,000, 
and on the deed in 1946 $25 in stamps 
indicating a sales price not exceeding 
$25.000. People as a rule do not put more 
stamps on a deed than the law requires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gen- 
tleman on the other side are a personal 
attack upon Mr. Wyatt. One cannot 
mistake that who heard the statements 
made by the last gentleman who had the 
floor. I am not familiar with the facts, 
but from the statement of the gentleman 
from Ohio |Mr. Smiru], when Mr. Wyatt 
came to Washington to take over his 
duties he sold his home in Louisville and 
made a profit on it, alleged to be $15,000. 
If he profited by reason of the sale of his 
house, if the statements made are true, 
and I have not investigated them, where 
is there moral wrong in that? Anybody 
who is compelled to abandon his home 
and make his residence in another city 
would certainly get the best price he 
could for his house. That is just an illus- 
tration of the spiral of inflation which is 
going on in the price of homes at the 
present time. Was there any moral 
wrong in Mr. Wyatt selling his house— 
that is, if he sold it, and I do not know 
whether he did or not. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that if 
Mr. Wyatt did sell his place, there is no 
law against it? You would presume that 
aman would trade and deal to the best 
advantage in selling his house. If he 
comes to Washington and has to buy a 
home, he must pay three and four times 
the price, and he would be losing money 
and not making money. 

Mr. SPENCE. Notwithstanding the 
criticism which has been leveled at Mr. 
Wyatt from the other side, Mr. Wyatt 
bears a most excellent reputation in the 
community where he lives. He has the 
respect and confidence of the people he 
served as an able mayor of his city. He 
is a Capable, honest, and splendid man. 
It is unworthy of Members to make such 
imputation and such statements as were 
made here in an endeavor to bring ob- 
loquy on a man who gave up his practice 
as a lawyer at home and came here to 
Serve his country at a great sacrifice to 
himself. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I am not exactly sure 
Just who it was who was so gracious as to 
applaud. I believe it was the gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. Horrman]. 

ame eae The gentleman is 
sue Tignt, 

agent OUTLAND. The gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr, HorrMaNn] approached me 
in the hall this morning and said, “Let 
us put on a fight today.” I did not realize 
that he was going to applaud, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND, I yield. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. That was yesterday 
that I talked to you about that. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. He is correct; it was yesterday. 
If I understand the gentleman from 
Michigan and his moods, as I have wit- 
nessed them since becoming a Member of 
the House, I would think he would want 
to fight any day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. But 
why can you not be accurate? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Oh, I am glad to 
have the correction, very glad to. Did I 
understand his applause was part of the 
fight? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke 
about a statement I made the other day 
about the Treasury paying off $15,000,- 
000,000 of the money they had and dis- 
counting some of the notes they have out. 
I told you I was ready to take you on 
any time on that subject. 

Mr. OUTLAND. That is right. I 
would be glad to do likewise, although 
right now I am trying to speak on the 
bill before us, the housing measure. 

Mr. RICH. So I will be glad to do it 
right now. I would be very glad to do 
that. 

Mr. CUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that we are trying to discuss the 
housing bill, which is a rather important 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SmitTH], and 
it would seem that from what happened 
during his remarks we are turning some- 
thing which, to me, is very serious, 
namely, the subject of providing ade- 
quate housing for the American people, 
into a laughing matter. I cannot under- 
stand why so many Members of the mi- 
nority party wish to treat this important 
national problem as a subject for joking. 
To me, it is one that should command 
our respectful and serious attention, no 
matter who is speaking. If we can take 
bills of this nature, of vital interest to 
millions of people, veterans and nonvet- 
erans, and have half of the membership 
on this floor laugh at it, I think the Con- 
gress will deserve the public criticism of 
the American people. And that criticism 
is certain to come, make no mistake 
about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. After I have finished 
my statement. 

Mr. SMITH ‘of OChio. 
point there—— 

Mr. OUTLAND. I am going to make 
some more points. I do not yield. 

I would like to say this: I was deeply 
interested to hear the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. SMITH] condone a man who 
would buy a piece of property one day 
and sell it for $1,200 profit the same day. 
I am interested to have it go into the 
Recorp that the gentleman from Ohio is 
for helping the speculator against the 
veteran in this country who might be 
placed in a similar position. I am won- 
dering what the reaction is going to be 
to that. 

When the case of Mr. Wyatt was 
brought up, it illustrates two points that 
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I am sure the membership of the House 
is interested in. 

In the first place, under the pending 
bill and under the amendment, it is 
always possible for a person to sell at 
any price he wishes, in the first sale. 
Mr. Wyatt would have violated no pro- 
vision of this bill, had this bill been in 
effect at that time. If the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SmitH! owns a piece of 
property and wishes to sell at double 
what he has paid for it, there is nothing 
in the bill to stop it. The bill is im- 
perfect in that way, but it is one step in 
stopping speculation. What it does con- 
tain is a provision that the resale can- 
not be above the first sale price. There- 
fore, even the illustration about Mr. 
Wyatt does not apply to the bill in ques- 
tion, because the bill limits such addi- 
tional profits only on resale. Therefore, 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
have no effect on the merits of the bill 
under discussion. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. SPENCE. Does not the gentle- 
man think that when we are discussing 
this bill, to bring in Mr. Wyatt who sold 
his home not for speculation but because 
he was located in another city and that 
he made a profit on that sale, such as 
would come to almost anybody in these 
times of inflation, that the debate has 
sunk to a pretty lov. level? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I certainly do. I 
would like to say also that there is not 
a Member of this House who is not 
anxious to get rid of the controls that 
were put on during wartime. It is not 
our purpose to go out and defend the 
mistakes that have been made, and some 
mistakes have been made. What we are 
trying to defend is the over-all program, 
brought on during the abnormal condi- 
tion of war. That abnormal condition 
was held over in many respécts. As soon 
as it is possible to release every type of 
control, I know I want to do it and I 
think everyone else here wants to do it. 
But at a time when there is a shortage 
of critical materials, as there is in the 
building field now, it seems to me we are 
going to have to continue for a while 
certain of the controls, and then grad- 
ually decrease them. That is the only 
sensible thing to do; it is the only patri- 
otic thing to do. 

I beg of Members on both sides, let us 
not turn this into a laughing matter. 
Let us not turn it into an atiack upon 
some one individual. Let us attempt to 
solve it on its merits in the best interests 
of the great masses of the American 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes, in order that I may 
yield to those that have requested me to 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. OUTLAND. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not believe 
the gentleman from Ohio who is address- 
ing you now indicated to the House that 
he thought this was a laughing matter. 
The gentleman from Ohio believes that 
this is a very serious matter. 

Furthermore, I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I do not be- 
lieve I said anything to indicate that I 
condoned any speculation in real estate. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I am very glad to 
hear the gentleman say it is not a laugh- 
ing matter, and I hope that his remarks 
in the future will not be designed to pro- 
voke laughter. I am glad also to hear 
him say he is against speculation. I 
hope his votes, as well as his statements, 
will indicate that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you believe it was 
any more necessary for Mr. Wyatt to sell 
his home when he came here to take a 
job, in which he might last 30 days, than 
it is for a Congressman, who knows he 
is going to be here for 2 years, to sell his 
home? 

Mr. OUTLAND. If the gentleman has 
had the experience that other gentlemen 
nave had of selling his home and coming 
to Washington and paying three or four 
times what he could get for his own 
home, I am certain he would be more 
sympathetic to Mr. Wyatt, to a Congress- 
man, or to any other American citizen. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the lady 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We are 
trying to fight for American principles. 
As far as laughing is concerned, I say, if 
it gives them any relief, let them laugh, 
because I hope you will not try to control 
that too. ; 

Mr. OUTLAND. I may say I do not 
think there will be any scarcity of 
laughter on this floor as long as the 
gentlewoman from Illinois makes re- 
marks like that. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, perhaps, the 
gentlewoman from Illinois did have a 
point, and that is that sometimes debate 
in this House gets so very tense, some- 
times those of us on both sides of the 
aisle get very “het” up because we feel 
so seriously about the issues that a little 
laughter should come in to break the 
strain. There are those who take the 
floor against these principles which 
some of us believe in so firmly, they be- 
lieving their views as firmly as we do in 
our point of view. We must, however, 
look at this picture not from the stand- 
point of real estate alone, not from the 
standpoint of any particular individual 
alone, but from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the entire economy of 
the Nation. I am certain that is what 
we are trying to do. 

During the war—the war emergency 
has continued to a certain extent—there 
was great cooperation. I would like to 
see that spirit of cooperation, regardless 
of partisanship, continued now that the 
war is over. I would like to see us dis- 
cuss the problems of housing on that 
basis, earnestly, seriously, with a mini- 
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mum of facetiousness. We have had 
submitted to us by Mr. Wyatt a housing 
program. That program includes cer- 
tain stimulation to production, it in- 
cludes price ceilings, it includes alloca- 
tion of materials, it includes several 
other points. I think we have to consider 
the program as a whole, and as we con- 
sider it as a whole I beg of you that we 
do not permit facetiousness or levity to 
color the decision that we make, but that 
we come to our final decision on the one 
point of how we believe the people as a 
whole will best profit. Regardless of our 
differences of opinion, we shall then be 
approaching one of the most serious 
problems facing America today, in the 
spirit which that problem deserves. To 
do otherwise would be to fail in our duty 
as the representatives cf the American 
people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a concrete illus- 
tration of the point I was making in my 
previous statement. I listened to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
very carefully, and I have asked for a 
copy of his remarks because I am posi- 
tive there is not an attack in that state- 
ment against Mr. Wyatt. Some facts 
were recited which I assume were taken 
from the official records of deeds in the 
gentleman’s home town, and then that 
transaction was applied to the control 
which is proposed here. I was very 
much interested in what the chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] had to say. He 
pointed out that a gentleman by the 
name of Wyatt had accepted a position 
which necessitated his transfer from 
Kentucky to Washington, D. C.; and 
then I think our chairman attempted to 
justify—and I am certain I am not in 
disagreement with that justification— 
that it was necessary to sell and that in 
selling that home a profit of $15,000 was 
made on the $10,000 original investment. 

In my previous remarks I pointed out 
that a corporation employee, for instance, 
it might be a mud puddler working in a 
foundry or it might be the assistant 
president of that foundry transfers from 
one city to another, and he has to sell 
his home. I pointed out that he might 
have a home which cost him, say, $10,000, 
and might sell it for $15,000; and here 
you propose to put a penalty on that man 
if he sells that home at $5,000 above what 
it cost him and read your penalties right 
into the law. Now I find the chairman 
of my committee is defending the right 
of a man to sell a home at a profit if 
he was transferred; and with that right 
I agree. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I am defending Mr. 
Wyatt in what he did. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Exactly. 
defending what he did. 

Mr. SPENCE. What did he pay for 
the home he bought in Washington? 
Does the gentleman have any statistics 
on that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That has nothing 
to do with his right in the first transac- 
tion. 


You are 
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Mr. SPENCE. |. If an attack is not 
made on Mr. Wyatt, why bring this up 
repeatedly? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That has nothing 
to do with the point I am making. 

Mr. SPENCE. If it had nothing to do 
with it why does the gentleman con- 
tinue this attack? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No attack was 
made against Mr. Wyatt. I am defend. 
ing his right to sell as he did at a profit. 
An illustration is made to help us get into 
our think tanks the principles involved 
in this bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr.SPENCE. Why the derisive laugh- 
ter on the gentleman’s side? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, here is another 
attack now against the Republican side 
of the House; and the plea has been 
made by the majority leader not to make 
politics out of this. I have made no 
attack on the Democratic side; I do not 
have to, I can get along without it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to re- 
mark in answer to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that that simply goes to prove 
as one transaction that if a man dis- 
poses of a piece of property on the mar- 
ket and has to buy a piece of property 
on the market, if he has a much lower 
ceiling price on the first property than 
happens to be on the second one be- 
cause it never was sold before, he is going 
to lose living space in the transaction. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, of course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, some of us on this side 
were not laughing at Mr. Wyatt or the 
transaction. We were laughing at the 
ridiculousness of your position as ex- 
posed by that incident, that is all. It 
makes you look silly. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman has a 
very peculiar idea of wit. It has been 
said by the gentleman from California 
that if a man sold a house upon which 
there was no ceiling and bought one 
upon which there was a ceiling—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. No. I put it the 
other way around. 

Mr.SPENCE. He would obtain an ad- 
vantage if there was no ceiling on the 
house he bought in Washington. Why 
do you not get all the statistics and say 
what he has to pay for his house in 
Washington as compared with what he 
got for his house in Louisville? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. On January 29, Mr. 
Wyatt appeared before the committee 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] asked him a question as fol- 
lows: “Now, you have endorsed all allo- 
cations in this bill, and priorities, which, 
of course, are for veterans, and the price 
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ing of old and new houses?” 
answered: “Yes, sir.” 

That was on the 29th of January, just 
to complete the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last six words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the last few 
minutes of discussion in the Committee. 
I do not know anything about Mr. Wyatt 
except that he comes here recommended 
as a very fine gentleman. “I had the 
pleasure of meeting him this morning 
and he looks the part. I am not legis- 
lating here or proceeding on the theory 
that there is anything wrong with Mr. 
Wyatt, and there is no use of us trying 
to make a bad man out of Mr. Wyatt 
on account of a perfectly sound Amer- 
ican transaction. That is the way we 
have always handled business in this 
country. Iam not going to criticize him 
one bit. There is not a single one of you 
who offered criticism that would not do 
thesamething. If anyone wants to deny 
that, let him do it now, I do not care 
whether it is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia or anybody else. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to join the 
gentleman from Kentucky in defending 
Mr. Wyatt and his right to do exactly 
what he did; but why make it a crime 
under this bill for somebody else to do 
the same thing? 

Mr. BARDEN. I will get to that in a 
minute. I do not want to get off on that 
just yet. 

Iam approaching the matter from this 
angle: I have read the bill over carefully. 
I do not think I have ever seen a bill that 
reaches any further. into the intricate 
formation of our American society than 
the powers in this bill. I want to make 
a statement and I certainly do not want 
anybody to interpret my statement to be 
any reflection upon Mr. Wyatt. I want 
to say that the power contained in this 
bill is so far-reaching that a good man 
should not ask for it and a bad man 
should not have it. Maybe I am wrong. 
But if you will follow the ramifications 
in this bill that would involve the aver- 
age GI you will see just about how much 
trouble he will have before he ever sees 
through a window that is in a house be- 
longing to him. 

If you want to know how the average 

GI feels about red tape, just put on a 
baseball mask or something that will 
protect your nose, and ask him how he 
is getting along about getting surplus 
property. 
_ Now that is a practical application of 
it. That is all there is to it. You just 
ask one.. The Surplus Property Act is 
not working and it is not working be- 
cause there is simply too much red tape 
involved in it, and that seems to be the 
way the Federal Government operates 
when it begins to encroach on individual 
rights and individual transactions. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. ° 

XCII——17 
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Mr. MAY. A great Kentuckian one 
time said that to err is human, and to 
forgive is divine. I merely wanted to 
ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that even in the Surplus Property Board, 
regardless of red tape or anything else, 
we have a lot of good men. 

Mr. BARDEN. Oh, I am not attack- 
ing the men. I find the average Gov- 
ernment man trying to do the best he can 
with the instructions we give him. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As to the illustration 
the gentleman gave regarding surplus 
property, cannot the same thing be said 
about the obtaining of a loan under the 
GI bill of rights? 

Mr. BARDEN. And there is one of 
your troubles. My GI’s do not want the 
Government to subsidize them. All they 
want is a simple way that they can get 
a loan and some lumber and building ma- 
terials. That is all they want. Our 
sawmills are shut down and we are sim- 
Ply not producing, and you can pass 
stacks of bills as high as your head and 
if they do not result in production of 
more lumber and building materials, 
then you will not have accomplished one 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. . 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. I discussed this prob- 
lem this morning with a man who oper- 
ates three saw mills. All three mills are 
shut down, although he has a tremendous 
acreage of timber. I think that should 
engage the best thought and the best 
brains in this House and in the Housing 
Authority. I do not find anything in 
this bill that is going to relieve this situa- 
tion. I find such things as this in this 
bill that bother me greatly: 

For the purpose of obtaining any informa- 
tion under this section, the Director may by 
subpena require any such person to appear 
and testify or to appear and produce docu- 
ments, or both, at any designated place. 


It does not make any difference 
whether it is Washington and he lives in 
California or whether he lives in North 
Carolina and they want him to go to New 
York. You go anywhere, and if you vio- 
late that provision, to the hoosegow you 


go. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I know the gentleman 
can tell the House what will cause those 
three mills to reopen to produce lumber, 
and I wish he would do so, 

Mr. BARDEN. The same thing that 
has always made American industry and 
business great, and that is a fair margin 
of profit. That is all there is toit. These 
saw-mill men are not criminals. They 
are just as good folks as you and I or 
anyone else, and when it gets to where 
the cost of production begins to exceed 
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what they are getting for their lumber, 
why, they cut the steam off at the mill, 
That is simple. 

Mr. RICH. Then it is just a simple 
business transaction? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is all. You can 
complicate it all you please and you come 
right back to a business problem that a 
high school student can understand. 

Yesterday someone turned loose some- 
what of a tirade that there was some 
kind of unseen hand working around the 
House, some kind of lobby activity. I did 
not like that. It was to the effect that 
there was a bugaboo behind the door, and 
I had not seen any sign of one. The only 
sign of it was today, when as I came to 
the door of the House one of the pages at 
the door handed me as he did all the 
Democratic Members, what purports to 
be a copy of a telegram from one Frank 
W. Cartwright, executive vice president. 
I do not know who heis. He is supposed 
to represent the National Association of 
Home Builders or some organization of 
that kind. I do not know how that gen- 
tleman got the authority to have the 
pages in the House distributing these 
telegrams to the Members. I do not re- 
sent it, but that very kind of business is 
what gets the House in bad repute. We 
do not like to talk about lobbyists, and 
no man is willing to admit that he is 
spineless enough to let some lobbyist 
come in and tell him what to do. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is there a man ora 
woman in this House who is so bankrupt 
in point of integrity and courage as to 
be influenced by anybody posing as a 
lobbyist? 

Mr. BARDEN. 
cerely hope not. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not a constitu- 
tional right of a man’s constituents to 
let him know what they think about 
pending legislation? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; 
always will be. I want to hear from 
mine. But I am serious about this. I 
do not think we are getting very far on 
this legislation. I think the committee 
is split about three ways, and I think the 
House is split about nine. How we are 
going to draw a balance I do not know. 
I think if there is anything well estab- 
lished in this House right now it is that 
this bill is not acceptable to this House. 
I think that is unquestionably a true 
statement of fact. I would love to see 
the bill referred back to the committee. 
They would have the benefit of the 2 or 
3 days’ debate we have had, and certainly 
I hope everybody has learned some- 
thinge—I have—and see if we cannot 
handle this very serious and necessary 
problem more satisfactorily than is at 
present possible. 

I do not want anybody to hang a flag 
up and say, “Well, I am for the veterans,” 


I hope not. I sin- 


and I hope it 


-and then expect me to fall right in be- 


hind it, when I know it is not going to 
help the veterans. I know veterans’ lan- 
guage. I am one, and they are my 
friends, and I associate with them. But 
let us not hang some banner across and 
say, “We are now helping the veterans,” 
when after we get through we will nct 
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have done them one bit of good, not one 
bit in the world. So I would love to see 
this bill reworked, and I am confident 
that if we do not we are going to come 
out with a bill that I doubt if anyone will 
really want. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think anyone 
on either side of the aisle can accuse me 
of having raised the political issue at 
any time in the past and I do not propose 
to in the future. I am trying to the best 
of my ability to speak from what knowl- 
edge I may have which may be of benefit 
to those who haveenot had experience 
similar to mine, and to learn from those 
who have knowledge that I do not have, 
and need. 

The subject of the building of homes is 
a very complicated one. It generally re- 
quires a contractor to coordinate all the 
various activities that go on in connec- 
tion with it. There are many different 
types of building labor employed. There 
are a great many different types of ma- 
terial, from electric wiring and switches 
and push buttons in the homes that 
are fortunate enough to have them on 
down to the different types of heating 
and all of the rest of the things 
that go to make up a home. So the gen- 
eral contractor and his staff perform a 
real function. 

Now, let us consider a particular home. 
I am going to speak for a moment about 
brick, because they do not use much 
brick out my way. We use mostly stucco- 
on-frame construction. Supposing a 
bricklayer can lay 2,000 brick a day in an 
8-hour day without hurting himself, but 
owing to the restrictions that are placed 
upon him, not by regulation but by con- 
sent of his fellows, he reduces the num- 
ber of brick that he lays to 1,000, and 
that is, I understand, above the average 
of brick laid by one bricklayer in an 8- 
hour day. Quite evidently it is going to 
cost twice as much to lay that brick as 
it would have cost if the man had done 
his utmost during the day. 

Multiply that by all the things that go 
to make up a home and all the various 
activities involved. Run it back through 
to the materialmen, the sawmills, and 
into the woods, the clay pits and the 
iron mines, steel mills, and so forth. 
You will find that unless each man 
does his utmost the home that is ulti- 
mately built is going to cost more money 
than it needs to cost. Who buys that 
home? The very man, or his brother, 
who did the building. Because he and 
all the others involved did not do their 
utmost, he is going to have only half as 
good a home as he otherwise would have 
for the money. Each one who shirks 
not only hurts himself but everyone else. 
I think it is about time every man and 
woman in this country who works, 
whether it be over a drafting board or 
with a trowel or hammer and saw, in 
a steel mill, as a manager, or anywhere 
else, I think it is time for them to get 
down to work and do their very utmost 
to produce. If we are going to feed the 
world and try to help in its rehabilita- 
tion, there is only one thing in the world 
that we must do now, and that is to get 
down to work and to work to beat the 
devil. I am speaking of the devil of 
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starvation, famine, and homelessness. 
That is the truth. If we will cut out the 
strikes and settle our differences by ne- 
gotiation, and get back to work and work 
hard, you will find that homes will cost 
much less than they do now. You will 
find everything else in this country will 
cost a great deal less. If we were to 
maintain wages on a level scale and 
maintain the rates of other things, such 
as interest and profits, and so forth, on 
a level scale, and every Man were to do 
the utmost that he can do in the time 
that he labors, then every man would be 
able to enjoy more for his wages of the 
abundance that this country has to offer. 
That is what has made this country 
great. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I apologize to the 
House and ask that you bear with me for 
just a few minutes in order to keep the 
record straight. Ido not believe that any 
Member of the House wishes to do an 
injustice to any man, whether he is a 
private citizen or a public servant. 

When I used to work on a newspaper 
we had a sign over the city desk which 
said “Every story his two sides. Lest you 
might damage the reputation of a good 
man or a good woman, get both. sides.” 

I think that is a pretty good policy for 
the Congress to pursue. I talked to Wil- 
son Wyatt because I thought you might 
like to find out a little bit more about the 
situation which was dropped here in the 
middle of the debate, an incident dealing 
strictly with Mr. Wyatt’s private life con- 
cerning the alleged purchase of a home 
at $10,000 and the sale of it for $25,000. 

I merely wish to recite the facts so the 
House may have the full information, 
information that is not quite always di- 
vulged by the cold-hearted figures that 
show up in the books of the register of 
deeds. 

Mr. Wyatt assumed the obligation of a 
$10,000 mortgage on the home of his 
wife’s mother after his wife’s father had 
died. It was the family homestead that 
had been built by Mrs. Wyatt’s father 
at the height of the last inflation, about 
1924, and cost the family about $50,000. 

Mr. Wyatt, in order that the family 
could be together and have a suitable 
home in the family residence, sacrificed 
his own home at a loss of $4,000 in order 
to take the family homestead. He as- 
sumed the mortgage of $10,000 which 
was then upon it. That is the figure 
that the register of deeds shows. He 
has lived in that house since about 1936. 
He kept the house up and in good repair 
as well as maintaining the grounds. 

It is true that when he came to Wash- 
ington he sold the home for $25,000. The 
only commercial transaction that took 
place in this whole situation is the fact 
that the homestead cost $50,000 when it 
was built in 1924 and that it was sold for 
$25,000 when he left. The rest was 
strictly a family matter and a matter 


- which I think a really honest, conscien- 


tious, and faithful public servant is en- 
titled to have go into the record. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am not mistaken, 
we have under consideration an amend- 
ment offered by the committee which ap- 
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pears on pages 7 and 8 and a little on 
page 9. 

As far as Mr. Wyatt’s transaction 
about some property he owned in the 
State of Kentucky, which he acquired in 
some way and afterward sold, I do not 
think I should dignify that with any re- 
marks or observations. Whether it be 
so, I cannot say, but it rather smacks of 
an effort to prejudice somebody against 
Mr. Wyatt, and I suppose obtain a vote 
against this amendment. 

I do not think anybody need defend 
Mr. Wyatt, from the reputation we know 
of him since he came to Washington, and 
from what the people of Kentucky know 
about him before he did come here. 

Let us go to this amendment. We talk 
about production, and we ask, “What are 
you going to do to start the sawmills and 
other material-manufacturing concerns 
to work? That is a consideration but it 
does not relate itself to the purposes of 
this amendment or largely to the ob- 
jectives of this bill. That must come 
along as it will, But what we want to 
do is to first get homes for the returning 
soldiers, and unless we make it possible 
for them to buy those homes and place 
them within their ability to pay for them, 
we might manufacture and build all the 
homes you can find in the world and you 
would not get one that they could get, 
because they would not have the money 
to pay for it, unless you do something 
about this. 

This is not a demagogic appeal. It is 
not intended as such, and any suggestion 
on my part that it is, is a gratuitous one. * 
It is simply consideration of a situation 
that we realize as being very acute and 
needful of our attention at this time. 

Let us read the amendment and see if 
it does not tend to protect the soldier 
when he comes to purchase some of these 
homes that may be built at a figure that 
he is able to meet. Here is the pro- 
cedure: 

A certification that such price is reasonably 
related to the value of the accommodations 
to be sold, taking into consideration (1) 
reasonable construction costs not in excess of 
the legal maximum prices of the materials 
and services required for the construction. 


Is there anybody who wants a soldier 
to pay more than that? Is there any- 
body, leaving out your politics and your 
party, that does not recognize his obliga- 
tion and his responsibility to these men 
who are returning without homes, to 
guarantee that he may get a home based 
upon such sound and reasonable justice 
as this affords? 

(2) The fair market value of the land. 


You know it could be that if one 
wanted to speculate upon the necessities 
of the soldier, he could say the house 
cost so much but the land will be worth 
$5,000, when it is only honestly worth 
two or three or four thousand. That is 
stopping an escape clause and could be 
used to rob the soldier when he comes 
back here with his wife, or after he is 
married when he does come back and 
needs a home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
ad@itional minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. - Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. “Third, a margin of 

rofit.” 
. Some consideration is given to the man 
who is going to build this home, who is 
going to get the materials as they are to 
be provided, and who is to put up the 
cost of construction. 

And third, a fair margin of profit reflecting 
the generally prevailing profit margin upon 
comparable units during the calendar year 
1941. 


Is there any member of this committee 
who desires anybody to make a greater 
profit under the acute circumstances 
these men will have to go through in 
order to purchase them? Should the 
contractor or the builder get a larger 
profit than he made in 1941? It is a 
matter of authority to channel ma- 
terials at a reasonable price without 
profiteering to these men who need and 
will continue to need for the next 3 
years a place to lay their heads. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. In just a moment. 

I do not believe there is a member of 
this Committee who will shirk his re- 
sponsibility and obligation to these men 
by making any laughing stock out of this 
bill. ; 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I may say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
we took that view and we placed ceil- 
ings on new homes. There was a good 
reason for that, for we are going to select 
a class of people and say we have just so 
much material which is scarce, and give 
them this searce material. They should 
not be allowed to speculate and there is no 
reason on earth why there should not be 
ceilings on these homes. 

The contractor, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina said, ought not to be al- 
lowed to make unreasonable profit be- 
cause Materials are scarce and the homes 
have to be built. These homes will be 
small, inexpensive homes, and there is no 
reason on earth why they should not be 
protected by ceilings. 

Mr. FOLGER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. 

Further, this amendment provides that 
a man may file a claim with this agency 
if the cost of construction under this 
program because of unforeseen difficul- 
lies or because of the cost of things en- 
tering into his construction, have gone 
up greatly—may file a claim for these ex- 
traordinary expenses and it will be given 
Consideration by the agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the indul- 
sence of the Committee in allowing me to 
say this much in respect to this bill. It is 
highly important to the people who are 
not going to have homes unless we do our 
duty here and provide that they can get 
them at reasonable cost. 

_Mr. BUCK. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last three words. 

*4r. Chairman, a tragic housing short- 

ace exists in this country caused and 
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continued by a shortage in building ma- 
terial. ‘Something should be done to 
remedy the situation. As to both of 
those statements we are all in complete 
agreement. But when we attempt to 
devise and apply the remedy we have 
been confronted with thinking so con- 
fused as to be almost as tragic as the 
housing shortage itself. 

Let us look for a moment at funda- 
mentals. With the greatest demand for 
housing our country has ever known, 
houses are not being constructed because 
building materials are not available. 
Building materials are not available be- 
cause of unrealistic price ceilings and 
hampering governmental regulations. 
So then—and match this for confused 
thinking if you can—we are asked to 
cure the shortage by the imposition of 
more ceilings, more regulations, more 
bureaucracies, more _ governmental 
spending. : 

Mr. Chairman, production of building 
material and the building of housing 
can be stimulated in only one way. 
That one way is to make it worth while 
for producers to produce and for build- 
ers to build. I grant that this will some- 
what increase the cost of housing. But, 
Mr. Chairman, this will produce houses. 
And is not that our objective? 

It is my belief, Mr. Chairman, that our 
veterans would rather have houses for 
their families at somewhat higher costs 
rather than no houses at ceiling-con- 
trolled low prices. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the Patman bill and favor the Wol- 
cott substitute. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
speak on this bill, but certain statements 
have been made here that I feel I can- 
not resist adding my contribution and 
my thoughts on the measure. Since I 
came to Washington I have been a 
renter, but in my home town I own my 
house and I am a landlord. I rent the 
upstairs of my home for $18 a month. 
I have spent money on the home since 
and if I took the time, I suppose I could 
raise that ceiling. But I have always 
felt an interest in those who needed 
homes. 

I remember after the last war, in 1920, 
we had a little reconversion problem and 
some trouble about inflation in the cities 
for about 4 months; but the farmers had 
trouble for many years after that. It 
was due to speculation in land. They 
paid four times what the land was worth 
and they were busted for years, years, 
and years. 

Mr. Chairman, I heard the statement 
made about three sawmills, I believe, 
that are closed down at the present time. 
I have talked to plumbers, I have talked 
to builders, I have talked to lumbermen, 
and in secret when the daquestion is 
asked, I have not found one of them who 
was not making money. The statement 
has been made that the only people who 
are striking are the laborers. Let me 
say that the biggest strike in this coun- 
try at the present time is being con- 
ducted by those who want excessive 
profits and engage in speculation, in 
which I would include the contractor, 
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the builder, and the land speculator. 
They want to destroy price ceilings. I 
believe we should have a little sympathy 
for those who want to keep prices down 
and build homes which are so badly 
needed now. Let them start up their 
sawmills that a Member previously re- 
ferred to. Let them produce lumber, and 
I will guarantee you that they will not 
lose a dime. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every 
Member of this House is anxious to do 
everything in his power to get the needed 
houses for cur returning veterans and 
every other American who is in need of a 
home today. I am not going to accuse a 
single Member of this House of not want- 
ing to do that very thing, because I think 
I know the Members of this House and 
know their fine spirit in regard to it. 

But there are some things that have 
been said on this floor in favor of the 
Patman bill that just will not hold water, 
I am getting a flood of mail every day, 
as I am sure every Member is, opposing 
this bill, from lumber dealers, carpen- 
ters, contractors, lumber associations, 
as well as from veterans opposing the 
Patman bill, for the simple reason, as 
they say, it will not produce a foot of 
lumber or any of the other materials 
needed. The lumber and building ma- 
terial-people are trying to get the mills 
and factories going. The Member who 
just preceded me said that very few of 
these mills were shut down. Let me read 
a statement prepared by Mr. C. C. Crow, 
a writer for the Pacific Coast Lumber Di- 
gest. This is what he says in a recent is- 
sue of that magazine: 

This week Mr. Frank Ransom, president 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of 
Portland, announced that within the next 
few days they will close for all time This 
is one of the top sawmills of the Northwest 
that has been in operation for 45 years and at 
its peak produced over a long period an av- 
erage of 110,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

Only a comparatively short time ago nu- 
merous other well-known sawmill concerns 
took the same steps as the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co. To name a few, there have been 
the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. with its three 
big plants on the Columbia River, Pacific 
National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Silver 
Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Oreg.; Westport 
Lumber Co., Westport, Oreg.; and the big 
Bellingham division of Bloedel-Donovan 


Lumber Co. 

Keep in mind that, with possibly one ex- 
ception, all of these mills have or have had 
standing timber of their own when they 
closed. Keep in mind that all of these con- 
cerns were in a good financial position and 
enjoyed the prestige of long-established con- 


nections with the very best trade, both do- 
mestic and foreign, who had come to know 
that they were capably managed and well 
equipped and their product of dependable, 
high-class uniformity. 

These mills were closed because of the 
fact that they could not get a sufficient 
price from the OPA even to break even 
on many of the items that go into homes. 
I could go on and read you a lot of other 
things here which prove that the OPA 
has held down the production of lumber. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Ar, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the genile- 
man from Minnesota. 
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_Mr. GALLAGHER. May I ask if that 
company has not made and is not mak- 
ing money, and if it is not striking now 
at the OPA? 

Mr. JENSEN. No; I certainly would 
not accuse them of that. I have never 
heard of a lumber mill or any other kind 
of business close shop who were making 
money at the time they closed. 

Mr. PATTERSON and Mr. PATRICK 
rose. 

Mr. JENSEN. I cannot yield. I have 
only 5 minutes. I have been obliged to 
attend the hearings of the subcommittee 
on Interior Department appropriations 
almost every minute during this debate, 
even though I would like to be present on 
the fioor all the time during this debate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be permitted to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. I do not know what is 
going to happen to this bill but I do know 
that all of us want to give the veterans 
priority to get this lumber, so I have pre- 
pared a substitute bill. If everybody in 
this House is as anxious to get lumber for 
the veterans as I think they are and as 
they have indicated they are, they will 
support my substitute; or I may offer it 
as an amendment at the proper place in 
the bill that is finally adopted. I will 
read it now. It, provides that World 
War II veterans shall have first priority 
on ali available building materials and 
other equipment necessary to construct 
and equip dwellings, business buildings, 
or farm buildings for their own use as a 
dwelling for their own family or for their 
own personal business. Any materials 
not. required by World War II veterans 
shall be made available through the reg- 
ularly established marketing channels. 

You must remember that there are 
also many veterans who want building 
material to build a little building or pos- 
sibly a good-sized building to use as a 
business house. When I was home dur- 
ing the recess I found many returned 
veterans that wanted to start a little 
business. There is nothing in the Pat- 
man bill that would give them priority 
to secure materials to do that. They 
have their home or they have an apart- 
ment or they have a room to live in, but 
what these veterans want is building 
material to get started in business. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. What is the objection 
the gentleman has to legislation that 
will allocate what building material is 
available to the veteran, regardless of 
how oppressed the building contractors 
may be? What is the objection to that? 

Mr. JENSEN. I will answer that. I 
think the Patman bill as it is written will 
create the greatest bureaucracy that any 
law ever created. That bill, if it is made 
law, will only permit this agency to send 
men out into every town and to have 
building expediters in every city, town, 
village, and hamlet of the country. It 
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will not get the needed material to build 
homes. Bureaucrats know little about 
the building game. 

Mr. PATRICK. How could that pos- 
sibly be handled without a board or prop- 
er authority? 

Mr. JENSEN. It can be handled so 
easily if the OPA will properly adjust 
prices on building materiais so that the 
lumber dealers can get lumber and other 
building materials, and then let the local 
carpenters and contractors go ahead and 
do this job in the American way, instead 
of building or taking over some great 
plant and spending millions of dollars 
in making tin-can houses and glass cages 
and a lot of other junk that was never 
intended to be used for human dwelling 
houses. 

Mr. PATRICK. Would not that open 
the door as wide as can posstbly be im- 
agined to inflation, the very thing we are 
trying to prevent? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned the subject of inflation. 

Mr, PATRICK. So am I. 

Mr. JENSEN. You say you are wor- 
ried about inflation. You know we have 
to get the national income on a high 
level and we have to let th: American 
people make a fair profit and good wages 
in order to pay the great overhead ex- 
pense of this Government today. If we 
keep on with deficit spending and this 
bureaucratic control the American peo- 
ple are finally going to lose faith in their 
Government bonds, and before we,know 
it we will have currency deflation to the 
point where it will take a bushel basket 
of $10 bills to buy a loaf of bread. 

That is something we had ail better be 
thinking about now. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. . 2 

Mr. Chairman, I have been on the floor 
for the last 3 days and have heard noth- 
ing but production, production, produc- 
tion. Iknow a little bit about production. 
I come from a family of builders and engi- 
neers. I do not know how you are going 
to get production in the present situation 
which we find ourselves in except through 
relief in the matter of increased prices 
and subsidies in certain instances. You 
have both remedies in this bill. Now, is 
it production we want or do we want to 
take the lid off? According to the best 
estimates that are obtainable, 4,000,000 
veterans will be unemployed at the end 
of the year with no income except that 
derived from GI unemployment benefits. 
They are going to want homes. They 
cannot pay the prices that they will have 
to pay, that is, if they can find houses at 
all, unless we do something. I had a 
housing survey made some months ago 
in my own district because I happen to 
live in a district which is very heavily 
populated and very overcrowded. Al- 
though there have been extensive hous- 
ing surveys made, I made my own survey. 
This is the sort of thing that I found 
as a result of that survey. In the heart 
of Los Angeles, you can find bad hous- 
ing and crowded housing conditions in 
the front part of the streets. What you 
find in back of that, in the back yards, is 
something even worse. 

You find, for instance, something like 
this—a garage that has been cut up to 
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take care of 20 to 25 families with thin 
metal partitions of some kind or other, 
with just one little narrow space—you 
could not even call it a room—but just a 
place for a bed and some kind of rude 
contraption like a sterno stove. For that, 
they were paying $10 a week in rent. 
There was one toilet and one basin to 
service those 20 to 25 families, and 
neither of thém worked very well. This 
was not just one isolated case but typical, 
There are hundreds of instances of the 
same sort of situation existing through- 
out the city of Los Angeles. In the city 
of Los Angeles today we need 132,000 
family dwelling units. That is in the Los 
Angeles area alone and not Los Angeles 
County. That takes in only the city it- 
self with just a very small part of the 
county. Neither is this garage an exam- 
ple of the worst places I saw, but it is an 
indication of the kind of shelter which 
is being afforded those who need housing 
in the lowest income groups in the coun- 
try, in which group there will be many 
veterans who are now returning home. 

Let me cite you another case. In 
back of one house—it must originally 
have been a doll house. I do not know 
what it was. It had no toilet, no bath, no 
facilities. ‘The house was not any bigger 
than the length of these four chairs; 
just big enough for a bed and a little crib. 
In that doll house there were a mother 
and father, and three children. They 
were paying $20 a week for that. When I 
wanted to put it on the list to report it, 
they begged me with tears in their eyes 
not to put it on the list, for there was no 
place else for them to go. 

Someone mentioned there was a moral 
implication in this bill. There is a moral 
implication in the bill. We are much 
concerned about our way of life and the 
life of all families. You must have homes 
to keep the family secure. You know 
that. We just do not have enough homes 
and we are not going to have enough 
homes unless we set a goal for ourselves 
that is realistic, that takes cognizance of 
the number of people who have to be 
housed. There is no sense in building 
houses unless you keep them down within 
a price level where the people who need 
them can afford to buy them. .I believe 
you want homes built. If you want 
homes built, you must provide the ma-~- 
terials to build them and give someone 
the authority to see that these materials 
go into homes, not honky-tonks. 

To bring about a large increase in the 
production of materials, adjustments 
will have to be made in prices and pre- 
mium payments will have to be made to 
small marginal producers. 

This bill does all of that. It may not 
do all of the things we want it to do and 
there will be objectionable features in iis 
administration. But something is better 
than nothing. 

The Congress has its chance now to do 
something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the nearly 8 years 
of almost continuous sessions that | 
have been a Member of this body, I have 
observed that when a bill is debated as 
this one has been debated for 3 days, 
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and long continuous debate takes place 
under the 5-minute rule, ordinarily one 
of two things happens: either there is 
a gradual merging together of different 
points of view until we find that regard- 
less of party a substantial majority of 
the Members of the House find a com- 
promise approach to the legislative chal- 
lenge on which we can vote in the affirm- 
ative, or else we find that the basic 
legislation before us develops so many 
deficiencies, contradictions, and inade- 
quacies that the best approach is to 
return it to the committee for further 
study and hearings, with the under- 
standing that a revised form be resub- 
mitted to the House. 

I have seen legislative progress made 
by both procedures, but I have seldom 
seen legislative progress made where we 
have tried to patch up a bill which is 
basically unsound and on which there is 
as much honest disagreement among 
Members of all points of view as there is 
in this particular piece of legislation. 

I commend to you the serious reading 
tomorrow morning of the very effective, 
hard-headed, practical speech delivered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Barpen], who, in my opinion, sum- 
marized everything there is to be said 
about this legislation at this particular 
stageof the game. It should be returned 
to the committee and it should be resub- 
mitted to us in view of the criticisms, the 
debate, the suggestions, and recommen- 
dations which have come during these 3 
days of debate. 

The first object of the legislation, of 
course, is to make homes available for 
the veterans. If there were no shortage 
of homes for veterans, the bill would not 
be before us. 
we want to make building supplies avail- 
able for the building of new dwellings 
and for other construction purposes. If 
there were plenty of building supplies 
the bill would not be before us. 

Uniortunately the bill we have before 
us Meets neither objective. We find that 
this bill has been dubbed by one of its 
most intelligent and effective defenders, 
the gentleman from Georgia ([Mr. 
Brown], as an orphan. He says he is 
still supporting that orphan. That or- 
phan has been disowned by two factions 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
however, and by most Members of the 
House. I would like to see the Committee 
on Banking and Currency adopt that 
orphan and take it back to the committee 
room and give it a little more considera- 
tion, give it a little more sustenance, and 
bring it back to us so that the whole 
committee can be proud of the product 
Waich they bring back to this body. 

Many times my able and adamant 
friend from New York [Mr. Barry], a 
member of the committee, has chal- 
lenged people who criticize this bill with 
aa words: “What do you propose that 
ve do?” 

I do not think that is a particularly 
valid criticism of those who find flaws in 
the legislation, because by that shot-gun 
marriage approack. that you have to take 
this bill or else does not always produce 
& very good result. But I want to make 
Some specific proposals I hope the mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 








The second reason is that . 
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mittee will carry back with them when 
they carry this bill back to the commit- 
tee as I hope they will be requested to 
do by a vote on Monday. 

I trust we can have some kind of mo- 
tion to recommit which will not tie the 
hands of the committee too much, which 
will not pin them to any particular legis- 
lative approach but which will simply 
tell the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that we, like you, want a bill to pro- 
vide building materials and homes for 
veterans and w2 hope you will produce 
a bill which will meet that need. 

To help you study the bill I hope you 
will keep in mind these suggestions: 

No. 1: I think the OPA directors and 
the other authorities of the Govern- 
ment charged with housing problems 
should hold a national conference in 
Washington in which they will confer 
with practical builders and private pro- 
ducers of building materials, in which 
they will get the advice of practical men 
in the labor unions involved in the pro- 
duction problem with which. we are 
dealing and struggling at this time; and 
that at that conference they will secure 
the best suggestions from labor and from 
producers and from the Government 
officials which can be incorporated in 
legislation if necessary to help stimulate 
production, because stimulation of pro- 
duction is basic to the solution of this 
whole problem. This conference should 
also go into the readjustment of OPA 
regulations and ceilings to the end that 
production of building supplies will be 
stimulated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. No. 2: That we es- 
tablish by legislative authority running 
beyond the time limit of this bill the au- 
thority to establish priorities for vet- 
erans in the use of materials for homes. 
I think that is essential and should be a 
part of the program. 

No. 3: I think there should be 
loans and aids in order that housing fa- 
cilities for veterans should be made avail- 
able so they can build houses for them- 
selves or purchase them for themselves. 

No. 4: I think there should be an 
insistence on the part of somebody in 
Government or in Congress that the mili- 
tary authorities and the various services 
should declare surplus and make avail- 
able at once all unneeded building sup- 
plies and housing facilities which can be 
used and transferred and remodeled into 
residential units. In most of our dis- 
tricts there are presently large military 
establishments. There are large quan- 
tities of lumber and a lot of building sup- 
plies which could be transferred and 
there are a lot of buildings which could 
be remodeled into units for the accom- 
modation of veterans’ families and for 
civilian use which could help meet the 
problem temporarily. This would pro- 
vide something as a stopgap procedure 
certainly better than the little homes and 
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houses described as existing in part of 
Los Angeles County by the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. DoucGtas]}. 

No. 5: I would suggest that the 
Government immediately stop all ex- 
port of building materials until we have 
worked out a suitable program for meet- 
ing the needs of the veterans in this 
country. 

I think these five proposals will result 
in helping us do an American job of pro- 
viding homes for veterans in the Ameri- 
can way, which I think is highly im- 
portant. 

To me, the bill as it is now before us is 
a sort of vehicle embodying the obsolete 
fallacies of the New Dealers from 1932 
down to the present time; and that is 
that somehow in some way the New 
Dealers have the unfortunate habit 
always of trying to solve problems by 
prorating and patrolling scarcities rather 
than by stimulating and insisting on 
production. 

I have seen that happen in farming, 
I have seen that happen in merchan- 
dizing, I have seen that happen in man- 
ufacturing over and over again under the 
New Deal. When they are faced with a 
problem they look at the available supply 
and try to prorate it and police and 
patrol it rather than to use every effort 
to make additional materials available 
to do the job in the American way. It 
seems a chronic fallacy of the New Deal 
to try to divide scarcity rather than to 
endeavor to produce plenty. 

I am happy to see that fewer and fewer 
of our good friends and highly able legis- 
lators on the Democratic side are con- 
tinuing to support that fallacy these 
days which bases its logic on the theory 
that you have to accept what you have, 
scarce though it be, and divide it among 
people rather than to meet the problem 
by giving us a bigger stock pile from 
which to draw. There is hope for Amer- 
ica in this steady decrease in supporters 
of the socialistic concepts of the New 
Deal. 

There is no basic partisan division on 
this bill; it is a matter of getting housing 
for veterans. Nobody objects to that, 
Democrat or Republican. I reiterate 
that the best speech made in the last 3 
days of debate on this bill, the speech 
that merits the most careful reading to- 
morrow morning and over the week end 
is that made by the constitutional Demo- 
crat from North Carolina (Mr. BarpEen], 
who without passion and without preju- 
dice brought us back from a discussica 
of Mr. Wyatt and other extraneous 
items to the basic consideration of pro- 
viding houses for veterans. The fact 
that I recommend his speech so highly 
demonstrates once again that this hous- 
ing bill is not a partisan proposition. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BarpEN] showed why it is necessary 
and advisable to get this bill back into 
the committee room where with ade- 
quate hearings and careful consideration 
we hope something may be produced 
which will get, not promises, but houses 
and buildings for the veterans of 
America. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle. 
man from California, 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s opinion that practically all, if not 
all, of the powers of this bill can be 
reached through existing agencies; that 
this is also evidence of a historic New 
Deal policy that when an agency of 
Government fails to do the thing it has 
been delegated to do a new agency is 
created to duplicate its objectives? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; I think that has 
been the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment since the beginning, perhaps, but 
the New Deal has enlarged on it and 
magnified it until we find it now operat- 
ing to a more prodigious and potent de- 
gree than ever before. Frankly, it is 
one of these procedures that we have had 
in the Federal Government but which 
the New Dealers have carried to the 
height of extravagant extremes. Both 
Democrats and Republicans must coop- 
erate to reduce this giant bureaucracy 
and get our Government back in the 
hands of the people once again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, consistency thou art a 
jewel. I have listened very attentively to 
the gentleman from South Dakota; I 
also listened attentively to the gentleman 
and his colleague from South Dakota 
some time ago when we were discussing 
the Case bill at which time they pled 
on the floor of this House and said that 
the floor was the place to perfect the bill. 
Now, of course, they do not want to per- 
fect the bill on the floor of the House but 
want to send it back to the committee. 

Consistency thou art a jewel. 

Yes, I have listened to the debate this 
afternoon and I listened to the discussion 
with regard to Mr. Wyatt. I was firmly 
convinced in my own mind, as others 
were on the floor, that there were ex- 
traneous matters and other features that 
probably were connected with that trans- 
action, and I am glad that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has cleared that matter 


p. 

This bill has many features implement- 
ing its over-all policy, but its control of 
prices in the real-estate and building 
fields and in the authorization of subsi- 
dies for material production are the most 
important and, of course, the most at- 
tacked features. I had occasion to make 
a study with regard to this because I 
have a weekly program in my district. I 
was surprised at some of the statistics 
that that disclosed. 

If there is one single phrase that all of 
us have become well aware of in the last 
several months—that phrase is “housing 
shortage.” In the papers, over the radio, 
in conversation with friends and neigh- 
bors, the housing shortage is discussed 
and debated. And for good reason. 

Long years of neglect and planlessness 
have left this country tragically short of 
homes for its citizens. I do not mean just 
that we are short of decent homes for 
our people—we are short of homes of any 
kind. Many of our veterans cannot find 
@ hovel or a shack to call his own. 

This condition is not confined to big 
urban areas—the industrial centers—by 
any means. Every day in the week I get 
letters from people here in the Upper 
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Peninsula who just do not know where to 
turn to find a place to live. 

I have talked before about housing, 
urging a comprehensive national con- 
struction program such as that envi- 
sioned in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
now before Congress. 

Today I want to talk about another 
aspect of the housing situation—the in- 
flationary side of the housing shortage. 

Inflation, as you know, results from a 
condition where demand exceeds supply. 
The short supply of housing, coupled 
with the unprecedented demand, has cre- 
ated an inflationary tendency, which, if 
uncontrolled, threatens not only to ham- 
string the construction of new homes but 
to crack the whole anti-inflation line. 

The bill introduced by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, Congress- 
man WricHt Parman, is known as the 
Housing Stabilization Act. 

During the past several months my 
office, and the office, I suppose, of every 
Congressman on Capitol Hill, has been 
deluged with propaganda against this 
bill. As usual, it was not the little people 
of America—the people without homes 
or needing new homes—who bombarded 
Congress. It was the organized business 
interests who saw their profits threat- 
ened by any kind of stabilization in hous- 
ing. 

It is estimated that telegrams and mes- 
sages sent out last week end alone by 
realtors, landlords, and builders cost in 
the neighborhood of $25,000. The gen- 
tleman from Texas, Congressman PAT- 
man, has charged on the floor that this 
powerful lobby has raised a million dol- 
lars to defeat housing legislation before 
Congress, including the stabilization bill. 

The objectives of this bill are simple. 
Let me read you the statement of policy 
it sets forth: 

The purpose of this title is to stabilize tue 
prices of real estate to be used for housing 
purposes, and to prevent speculative, unwar- 
ranted, and abnormal increases in the selling 
prices of such real estate. 


I cannot see how there could be hon- 
est, unprejudiced opposition to that— 
but there is, and plenty of it. 

The statement of the bill’s objective 
goes on: 

To eliminate and prevent profiteering in 
the sale of real estate for housing purposes, 
the hoarding of materials necessary for the 


construction of housing and other buildings, 
and other disruptive practices. 


Certainly the hope of eliminating 
profiteering on housing when thousands 
and thousands of war veterans are the 
victims of profiteering, is a desirable aim. 

The old cry of socialism and regi- 
mentation has been raised against the 
Patman bill as it has been against every 
other effort to control profits in the war 
and reconversion period. 

Other purposes of the bill, briefly 
stated, are to encourage housing at a fair 
profit, to improve housing standards, to 
discourage the dissipation of savings in 
speculative purchases and to permit re- 
turning veterans to acquire housing at 
fair prices. 

This bill seeks to attain these objec- 
tives by providing authority to control 
prices of new homes by stabilizing them 
at present levels. In view of the fact 
that prices are already inflated, this 
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seems a very minimum check against 
further inflation. It would provide for a 
housing expediter to regula- 
tions under the law. 

The bill has many features, imple- 
menting its over-all policy, but its con- 
trol of prices in the real-estate and 
building fields, and its authorization of 
subsidies for materials production are 
the most important, and of course, the 
most attacked features. 

One of the questions that has been 
raised as to whether Government con- 
trols are needed in the construction 
field, is whether or not controls will slow 
up total construction or the reconversion 
of the construction industry to peace- 
time needs. 

In this connection, I think a reference 
to World War I is appropriate. During 
that period, 42 percent of the inflation 
in material building prices took place 
during the war itself, but 58 percent of 
material price increases came after the 
war. The total cost of constructing a 
home rose 60 percent after the war. Al- 
together, construction prices rose up to 
189 percent before the boom collapsed. 

Obviously, there were no controls 
then. If the argument is that controls 
are bad for construction, what happened 
at that time should teach us a lesson. 

This is what happened. During the 
war 174,000 housing units were built an- 
nually and this figure went up to 405,000 
in 1919, the first peace year. But the 
next year it went down again to 247,000 
homes despite increased demand. By 
1922, costs of building had declined 
somewhat and housing production went 
up—but still at inflationary and specu- 
lative prices. 

By 1926, inflated prices in housing con- 
struction resulted in 68,000 mortgage 
foreclosures. This figure doubled by 
1929, 

No one, not even the realtors and con- 
struction industry, wants that to happen 
again. But unless some such controls as 
contained in the Patman bill are en- 
forced, it will happen again. The profits 
of today and tomorrow will add up to 
the foreclosures and bankruptcy of 1950. 
Do not forget that. 

Many of those who oppose price con- 
trol of real estate argue that rent control 
and price control of materials are 
enough. Obviously, it is not enough. I 
do not see how it is possible to enforce 
rent control or material price control, 
when the sky is the limit on the price of 
complete homes. Al I can see in that 
is a clear invitation for builders to use 
the black market in construction ma- 
terials. 

The people who will benefit most from 
real-estate controls, and who will suffer 
most from the lack of them are the small 
home owner—the potential small home 
owner. Thousands of these are the vet- 
erans who want to take advantage of the 
GI bill of rights to provide a home for 
their families. There is nothing in the 
GI bill which can prevent the veteran, 
along with every other home owner, from 
suffering the inevitable defiation result- 
ing from continuously rising prices. 
This bill is needed and necessary. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is one phase of 
this bill and one phase of the Wolcott 
substitute that has been discussed very 
little on the floor of this House during 
the many days that this bill has been 
debated. I want to refer to that part 
of the bili which, to my mind, is most 
likely to get houses built—and I think 
that is the objective of everybody in this 
House—than any other section, namely, 
the section that deals with the powers 
of the Expediter in one case and the 
Director in the other case, to override 
the Stabilization Director and the OPA 
when it comes to the bottlenecks that 
have been referred to very frequently 
here as being the principal cause of post- 
poning the natural development of hous- 
ing in the country. 

I want to call the provision to the at- 
tention of the Members particularly at 
this moment because there are sitting in 
the White House now a number of gen- 
tlemen who are discussing a tragic situa- 
tion. They are discussing how to divide 
equitably the insufficient food supplies of 
the world among a great many suffering 
peoples. 

In the last 4 years on this side of the 
aisle those who were interested in get- 
ting greater production and the right 
kind of production of food in this coun- 
try have argued over and over again that 
it could be done only if the powers of 
pricing and production were in the hands 
of the same individual. We did it at the 
time that Mr. Chester Davis resigned. 
We did it at the time that our former 
colleague, Mr. Anderson, was made Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. We tried to get 
those powers in his hands so as to develop 
the maximum program of food produc- 
tion in this country. 

During this last week I have sat with 
the Select Committee on Food Shortages, 
with representatives of the OPA on one 
side of the room and representatives of 
agriculture cn the other side of the 
room. On one food question after an- 
other they were in disagreement. On 
one food question after another where 
repricing is required to bring things into 
balance or to get greater production, 
action was completely stalled. The new 
stabilization director has been head of 
the OPA in all those controversies. The 
man responsible for production, namely, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has had 
not only the vote of the OPA against him 
but has had the vote of the umpire 
against him, because the umpire origi- 
nally determined the policy of the OPA. 
Many of these tragedies would not be 
happening now if earlier in the game 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle and the administration had recog- 
nized the cardinal point that price and 
production must be put together and in 
the hands of the man who is going to be 
held responsible for production. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. When the 
gentleman said, “This side of the aisle” 
he meant the Democratic side of the 
aisle, did he not? 

Mr. HERTER. I spoke definitely of 
the Democratic side of the aisle. 
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I am delighted to find, first, that by 
Executive order that policy has been 
changed by giving Mr. Wyatt pricing 
powers as well as production powers, 
and, second, that in the bills before us 
that principle is recognized. I under- 
stand the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] is going to offer an amendment 
So there will be no doubt about the lan- 
guage in his bill with respect to the 
powers of Mr. Wyatt. I hope very much 
that that principle now having been rec- 
ognized by the administration and by 
the Democratic side of the membership 
of this House, when the consideration of 
the OPA continuation bill comes up, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will give to our former colleague, Mr. 
Anderson, identically the same powers 
as they now wish to give Mr. Wyatt, 
thereby speeding up the production in 
agriculture in this country, which is so 
terribly needed not only for our own 
sakes but for the sake of all the peoples 
in the rest of the world. I wish to com- 
pliment the Committee on Banking and 
Currency for having recognized the prin- 
ciple that the Republican side has so 
consistently advocated. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
followed the debate on this housing legis- 
lation with a great deal of interest. 
There is no denying that we are con- 
fronted with the worst housing shortage 
in our history and that this shortage is 
growing more serious every day. Mil- 
lions of our boys are returning from Over- 
seas, anxious to establish homes as quick- 
ly as possible. They do not want excuses. 
They want houses. It is up to the Gov- 
ernment to see that they get them. 

I would like to believe that the solu- 
tion to this problem is as simple as the 
proponents of this legislation assert. I 
would like to believe that this bill con- 
tains the magic formula to eliminate all 
housing bottlenecks and create the mil- 
lions of homes so badly needed by our 
veterans. I do not, however, have any 
such hopes for this legislation. In my 
opinion, it presents only a partial solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal bottleneck 
to large-scale home construction is the 
critical shortage of building materials. 
There appears to be no disagreement on 
this point. This being the case, I would 
like to know why we are shipping mil- 
lions upon millions of board feet of lum- 
ber and other critical housing materials 
to foreign countries. 

According to figures released by the 
Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of 
the Census, more than 400,000,000 feet of 
lumber were exported from the United 
States in 1945. Furthermore, it is 
planned to increase these exports to a 
billion board feet in 1946. 

In addition to this, we are exporting 
approximately 300,000 doors per month, 
15,000,000 bricks per month, and nearly 
3,000,000 square feet of plaster and wall 
board. We are also exporting in excess 
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of 27,000 bathtubs and fixtures per 
month. 

Mr. Chairman, with building materials 
in such great demand at home, I simply 
cannot see the logic of permitting these 
exports to continue. The Government, 
in my opinion, should take immediate 
steps to channel these exports into the 
domestic home-building program. 

In this connection, I would like to in- 
clude at this point a statement by the 
leading lumber dealers of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., entitled “The Truth About Home 
Building in 1946.” Asserting that it’s 
time veterans and all citizens were told 
the truth about the home-building situ- 
ation, the statement declares: 

The main bottleneck to home construction 
is production of materials and equipment. 

No legislation, Presidential announcement, 
Government control plan, or system, can pro- 
duce a single additional home until produc- 
tion of materials is speeded up. 

Lumber dealers and the building industry 
are eager to build homes for veterans and all 
citizens who need them. The reason few 
homes are being built is because materials 
are not being produced. 

WHY? 

1. Governed by OPA’s wartime pricing for- 
mulas, it is still more profitable for lumber 
mills to make items for export—and the 
items formerly required for war use, than it 
is to make lumber usable in home con- 
struction. 

2. OPA’s wartime pricing formulas are still 
keeping thousands of small mills out of pro- 
duction. 

3. OPA’s enforcement policies have allowed 
the creation of a large black market in lum- 
ber which is moving outside of regular chan- 
nels of trade. 

4. OPA’s slowness in adjusting mill ceiling 
prices on hardwood flooring, siding, millwork, 
and plywood has contributed to difficulties 
mills are having in securing necessary man- 
power. 

With 400 brick and tile plants closed, it 
took 6 months for OPA to adjust prices. 
Now an additional 125 plants have opened 
and production is up 35 percent. 

Clay sewer pipe, cast iron soil pipe, and 
gypsum board manufacturers have experi- 
enced a similar OPA delay in the granting 
of price adjustments to make increased pro- 
duction possible. 

No amount of juggling with an insufficient 
supply will produce a single home more than 
can be built with material available. 

The OPA can hardly hold present price 
ceilings when it has no control over volume 
of employment, labor wage rates, cashing of 
Government bonds, and installment or credit 
expansion—but the OPA can act as a block 
to reconversion by clinging to unrealistic 
wartime price ceilings. 

Unblock the production of materials caused 
by unrealistic wartime price controls and the 
building industry will build enough homes 
for veterans and all Americans. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill be permitted 
to revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
confident that the pending amendment 
is noncontroversial, and I ask that we 
have a vote on it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


0. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 9, line 3, 
strike out lines 8 to 12 inclusive and insert 
the following: 

“(c) The Director shall by regulation or 
order provide for appropriate price increases 
for major structural changes or improve- 
ments, not including ordinary maintenance 
and repair, effected subsequent to the first 
sale after the effective date of this title.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 10, line 
3, after the period insert the following: “The 
Director shall have power to forbid the ex- 
port of any lumber or other materials to any 
foreign country which are needed for the 
housing program.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise in opposition to this amendment 
not for the purpose of debating the ques- 
tion of whether or not lumber exporting 
should be suspended during the present 
housing emergency, but to oppose the 
placing of the power over exporting of 
lumber in the hands of a housing ex- 
pediter and taking that function away 
from the departments of our Govern- 
ment charged with the handling of our 
foreign affairs. Other matters are in- 
volved in the question of importing and 
exporting lumber besides merely loading 
and unloading ships. For example, we 
need tin for housing, too, which we must 
obtain from Bolivia. That country needs 
lumber and we are exporting lumber to 
Bolivia. We buy sugar from Cuba and 
have reciprocated by allocating lumber 
for export to Cuba. 

No one denies the urgency of our need 
of lumber for housing. Nor, I am sure, 
would the other Government agencies 
be insensible to this urgency. The hous- 
ing expediter created by the passage of 
this bill, if, indeed, it is ever passed, 
should advise and consult with the other 
agencies but should not be given the 
complete power of decision on the ques- 
tion of whether or not any lumber should 
be exported. 

As a matter of fact the total export of 
lumber under present conditions is small. 
Although the lumber export quota set for 
1945 was much higher and the request 
from foreign countries was many times 
the amount actually shipped, we ex- 
ported last year only 394.331,000 board 
feet of lumber—or 1.44 percent of our 
total production. But in the same year 
we imported more than 1,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber. More than half of the lum- 
ber we exported went to the British Em- 
pire. Most of the lumber we imported 
came from Canada. Obviously if we cut 
off exports to Britain it is only reasonable 
to expect that Canadian shipments would 
be diverted for British needs. 

The lumber export quota for the first 
quarter of this year is 225,000,000 board 
feet, a drop of some 35,000,000 board feet 
from the average 1945 quarterly alloca- 
tions. We have consistently shipped a 
great deal less than the allocation. If 
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uncurtailed in any way it is not likely 
that the exportation of lumber during 
this year would exceed much more than 
1 percent of our total production. 

Of the lumber exported in 1945, 30 per- 
cent was hardwood, 35 percent was in 
timbers unsuftable for housing material, 
and only 35 percent was housing lum- 
ber—approximately 140,000,000 board 
feet, or the equivalent of the annual 
capacity of just one of the larger Pacific 
Northwest mills. 

Lumber shipped to the liberated areas 
of Europe is used for the rehabilitation of 
docks and wharves, railroads, bridges, 
canals,-and inland waterways. The re- 
habilitation of the transport system of 
these countries is essential to their econ- 
omy and permits them to reestablish 
their exports so as to restore their trade 
with this country. It contributes to fa- 
cilitating the redeployment of our troops 
and supplies from Europe. The export 
program on lumber, as carried out by the 
Civilian Production Administration in 
the past and at present, is not only in 
line with the President’s policy of aiding 
war-devastated countries but also re- 
sults in direct benefits to our own econ- 
omy through reciprocal imports of lum- 
ber which far exceed our exports. 

It will be far wiser to leave the problem 
of lumber exports and imports in the 
hands of those who know the ins and outs 
of the problem rather than to give a 
newly created housing czar complete and 
final authority over it. I hope this 
amendment will be rejected. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4761) to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new 
title relating to the prevention of specu- 
lation and excessive profits in the sale of 
housing and to imsure the availability of 
real estate for housing purposes at fair 
and reasonable prices, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 530, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

Marcu 1, 1946. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sm: I hereby resign my membership on 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Very respectfully, 
M. M. Neety. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter which he re- 
ceived from Dr. Adrian H. Scolten, of 
Portland, Maine. 
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Mr. PATRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include three newspaper releases. 

Mr, ELLSWORTH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks imme. 
diately preceding the adoption of the last 
amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. sr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday, March 15, immediately after 
the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s 
table and the conclusion of all lecisla- 
tive business for the day, I be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes on 
the subject What Do I Think About 
Communism? : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
manuscript entitled “Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement.” The Public 
Printer has estimated that this will make 
4 pages in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at 
a cost of $208. Notwithstanding I ask 
unanimous consent that the extension 
may be made because of the importance 
of this matter at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speeker, poli- 
ticians who have blindly followed a pop- 
ular leader always raise a how! whenever 
any attempt is made to point out a costly 
mistake made by their political idol. 
They are all for burying any facts which 
indicate that they were wrong. They 
will not admit that it is just possible that 
some who oppose them were right, that 
some other course than that followed by 
the past Administration might have been 
beneficial. They endorse the sentiment 


‘contained in the statement, “Let the dead 


past bury its dead.” ‘That was their 
thought when a Peari Harbor investiga- 
tion was suggested. They advocated the 
same course when the veterans in Texas 
not long ago suggested an inquiry into 
the disaster at the Rapido River. 

That opposition is what we meet every 
time it is proposed to investigate any act 
of the Armed Forces which it is charged 
discriminates against enlisted men or 
which tends to show a waste of surplus 
Government property and inefficiency in 
its handling. Their argument is that in- 
asmuch as the event is in the past, noth- 
ing is to be gained by a disclosure of the 
facts. 
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But the people are entitled to know, 
not so they may criticize unduly what has 
happend, for criticism will never bring 
pack the dead nor make good the mis- 
takes and loss caused by inefficiency, but 
disclosure of things that were wrong and 
of the reasons which caused them should 
aid us in avoiding the same mistakes in 
the future. 

With that in view, permit me to call 
attention to an article by Alexander P. 
Maley, a former commander in our 
Navy, published in the news letter, Hu- 
man Events, which is edited by Felix 
Morley, a former editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, and by Frank C, Hanighen. 
From this article the inference might be 
drawn that we bungled an opportunity 
for an earlier ending of the war. 

If that is true, our failure to do so 
caused the loss of the lives of thousands 
of American soldiers. As I read the 
story unfolded by Human Events, Com- 
mander Maley seems to feel that had we 
cooperated with the German under- 
ground—which it appears he investi- 
gated in his official capacity—Hitler’s 
career might have been ended long be- 
fore it came to an end in the smoke and 
flame in Berlin. : 

From Commander Maley’s statement, 
it would appear that the German under- 
ground operating against Hitler was a 
far larger, much stronger organization 
than some people believed. It is now 
claimed that it really represented a ma- 
jority of the German people, not the 
weak, ineffective officers’ plot, as has been 
at times heretofore reported. It is now 
said that the German underground was 
prepared to overthrow Hitler at Munich; 
that it sent emissaries to Prime Minister 
Churchill to advise him of that fact and 
to ask his cooperation. Apparently 
Churchill did not see it that way, and 
the chance was lost. Still later an emis- 
sary was sent to Washington, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt either could not or would 
not cooperate or did not believe it worth 
while to make the attempt. The war 
went on, 

Human Events contains an entry from 
Mr. Morley’s diary dated November 20, 
1939, from which it appears Mr. Morley, 
who was then editor of the Washington 
Post, had lunch with the emissary, Adam 
Von Trott, and with the Post’s publisher, 
Mr. Eugene Meyer. It is further claimed 
that former Chancelor Bruening, of 
Germany, who was exiled by Hitler, and 
who has since been living in this coun- 
try, called upon Roosevelt in behalf of 
the underground plot, but received no 
encouragement, 

When Hitler was at the height of his 
power, in 1941, it is said the underground 
offered to make peace and to overthrow 
Hitler on what might be called concilia- 
tory peace terms, such as evacuating 
France and the Low Countries. It is 
claimed that that offer, too, was turned 
down with the reply from Washington, 
So often repeated, that only “uncondi- 
tional surrender” would satisfy. ‘That 
answer did not completely discourage 
those behind the underground. They 
decided to strike. The result was the 
abortive bomb plot against Hitler. We 
now learn from Human Events that 
Communist agents tipped off the Gestapo 
and the plot was foiled. The anti-Hitler 
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Germans who were seeking to destroy 
Hitler and so bring peace to their coun- 
try were captured and shot. The Com- 
munists betrayed their efforts. 

All too long there have been a number 
of Communists in key positions not only 
in the Federal Government but in our 
domestic activities. The present strikes 
throughout the country, especially those 
having to do with public utilities and the 
furnishing of transportation, communi- 
cations, light and power, and water, to 
the people of our cities—are they not 
part of the Communist program of the 
members of the same organization which 
advised Hitler of the plot to end his 
career of conquest? The procedure fol- 
lowed in some of these strikes is the pro- 
cedure cf the Communist Party. The 
violence and the rioting on the picket 
lines are standard Communist methods. 
The use of women and of children on 
picket lines and in the crowds of rioters 
is also standard Communist procedure. 
The taking over of industry is one of its 
methods. Are officials in our Govern- 
ment encouraging Communists in their 
efforts to destroy some of our industries? 
Some of us would like to know. 

Some of us would like to know, too, why 
this story of Commander Maley, who was 
sent to investigate the underground 
movement in Germany, has not been 
made public before. Is this suppression 
a part of the effort to convince our people 
that the German people should be denied 
food and clothing needed to keep them 
from starving? Is it a part of a plan to 
make them slaves, to keep some of them 
at work in Russia, in France, to use 
prisoners taken by Americans and who 
are now being returned to England from 
our own prison camps here in America 
to work in the mines of England? Is it 
a part of a deliberate attempt of the 
Communists to make us hate all Ger- 
mans—women and children—and to de- 
stroy them as a people? 

Some are wondering whether the war 
could not, had the war lords so desired, 
have been ended much sooner, many 
thousand Americans saved from the 
grave. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Putturps] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


SUGAR CERTIFICATES SOLD IN LOS 
ANGELES OPA OFFICE 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring before the House today something 
which broke in Los Angeles a week ago 
yesterday. For some time, beginning 
about the 9th of February, I had been 
aware that there was a heavy traffic in 
Los Angeles in sugar certificates. This 
was brought to my attention by a letter 
from Los Angeles from a man to whom 
these certificates were offered at that 
time. Because it involved a highly scarce 
commodity—sugar—I made the fact 
known to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Anderson. The investigators of the 
Currency Protection Branch of the OPA 
were advised at that time. I also had a 
friend of mine check on the situation, a 
man in whom I have confidence. The 
result was that a week ago yesterday 
three men were indicted in Los Angeles 
for disposing of sugar-ration certificates, 
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They are George J. Junker, associate food 
rationing representative in the OPA dis- 
trict office in Los Angeles; Max M. Rouse, 
rationing board representative, and 
Mahlon A. Klein, a former employee of 
the OPA. Mr. Junker is the No. 2 man 
in the rationing of all food commodities 
in the Los Angeles office, directly under 
the district manager, Mr. D’Orr, and Mr. 
Rouse was the man through whose hands 
passed all sugar certificates and sugar- 
rationing details. The actual indict- 
ments refer only to sales amounting to 
some $9,300. This is known to be but a 
drop in the bucket. It is known that 
sugar certificates for several million 
pounds of sugar have been sold out of 
that district office. The Federal grand 
jury has acted. The matter will be 
brought before the proper court, and I 
hope prompt action will be taken. 

I record this today for certain reasons. 
First, I think the Members of Congress 
should be aware of this indictment. Sec- 
ond, because the evidence presented in- 
dicates a rather clever scheme to keep 
the sugar stamp account in balance in 
the OPA office. Where sugar allotments 
were apparently canceled for some firm, 
usually a small firm, those allotments 
were not canceled in fact, but were only 
withdrawn from the one firm and then 
resold in the form of other certificates to 
other users of sugar. 

Third, it should be evident that this 
runs into very large amounts, and the 
evidence would indicate—but on this I 
have no factual evidence and I want that 
understood—that the same traffic took 
place in ration certificates for meat, and 
prior to that, in ration certificates for oil 
products and gasoline. It is quite possi- 
ble the same information would have 
been laid before the Federal grand jury 
in connection with oil had it not been for 
the ending of that rationing program. 

There, therefore, rise in the minds of 
Members of this Congress certain ques- 
tions. One point on which the Members 
of Congress will all agree is that certainly 
this investigation should be carried for- 
ward without fear or favor. In this I 
think I may say the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, having given such a statement to 
the news services a week ago, completely 
concurs. 

It should be obvious to all of us that 
a traffic which involves millions of pounds 
of sugar cannot be unknown to everyone 
in the office of OPA, except a few under- 
lings, who in this case have been indicted. 
The thread of suspicion runs, directly 
and by name, to men of more responsible 
positions in the OPA, in Los Angeles and 
possibly here in Washington. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, to me, as one 
Member of Congress, and perhaps to 
other Members, this indictment raises the 
question of the administrative ability of 
the head of such an important agency of 
the Government. Could a traffic in il- 
legal certificates of such magnitude take 
place without that fact being known to 
the administrative head of the OPA or 
without any attempt being made to in- 
vestigate by the agents of that head who 
are charged with that duty, and who 
knew nothing about it in Washington, 
and apparently in Los Angeles, until it is 
pointed out to them by a Member of 
Congress, and by merchants who had 
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been offered these certificates out of the 
OPA office? 

I think that last question has a rather 
timely significance, because within the 
last few days the former head of OPA, 
familiarly known in the Congress as 
“Bottleneck Bowles” has been trans- 
ferred from that job and given a job as 
head of a more important agency, the 
Office of Economic Stablization. 

I am hoping that we will have an im- 
mediate statement from Mr. Bowles as- 
suring the Congress that all the power 
at his command will be used to see that 
the fullest investigation is made, no mat- 
ter where the chips may fall. I hope we 
may have that same statement from Mr. 
Paul Porter, who is the new head of the 
OPA, whose investigating agency, known 
as the Currency Protection Branch of the 
OPA, is not responsible to the head of the 
district office in which it may be located 
in each city, but is responsible only to the 
chief investigator, here in Washington, 
who in turn is responsible only to the ex- 
ecutive officer for enforcement, who is 
under the Deputy Administrator for the 
Enforcement Department, who is, of 
course, one of Mr. Porter’s Deputy Ad- 
ministrators of the OPA. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that I hope we 
may have that same assurance from the 
new head of the OPA, that a thorough 
investigation will be made of this matter 
that I am now calling to the attention 
of the House, whether the thread leads 
to the local district offices of any State or 
whether it leads into Washington itself. 
For that reason, I make this today a 
matter of record, believing that this 
should be investigated by some respon- 
sible committee or agency of the Con- 
gress, that every help should be given to 
the Federal grand jury which has in- 
dicted these men, and to the investigat- 
ing agencies of both OPA and of the 
Treasury Department, to which this in- 
formation should be referred, and which 
I hope will carry on a prompt and effec- 
tive investigation. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

FOOD OR LIQUOR, WHICH? 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s order for conservation of 
grain, especially wheat, I am informed 
is to be made effective today. This or- 
der, among other things, requires that 
80 percent, in place of 72 percent, of 
wheat be used for flour. This order fur- 
ther requires the liquor industry shall re- 
duce the used amount of grain in the 
manufacture of their products. The 
amount of such reduction is not indi- 
cated. 

At various times, during recent critical 
years, I have called attention to the tre- 
mendous amount of grain and sugar and 
sugar products consumed for liquor, that 
should have been conserved for food. 

The President has called a meeting of 
a group of public-spirited citizens to de- 
velop a program for saving food so we 
may share with unfortunate, starving 
people abroad. The President has 
stated: 

Our national self-respect, our duties as 
human beings, demand that we do all pos- 
sible to stop the spread of famine. 
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He further said: 


I have directed the agencies of Govern- 
ment to do everything possible to this end. 


This is a laudible objective and I feel 
sure the American people will cooperate 
in any reasonable program that may be 
submitted by the President. 

Two years ago, I suggested it would be 
for our interest to provide food for starv- 


ing women and children in countries - 


overridden by the Nazi Armies. I felt 
it would have been the humanitarian 
thing to do and would create a better 
feeling toward America. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call your 
attention to the manner in which a tre- 
mendous amount of our food has been 
dissipated in recent years. A Washing- 
ton headline of recent date calls atten- 
tion to the liquor consumption in the 
United States during 1945 as being the 
greatest in history. Treasury figures 
that have been submitted show that 
more than 165,000,000 gallons of distilled 
liquor were consumed in this country 
last year. It amounts to 1.38 gallons per 
person. Treasury statistics show a pro- 
duction of $7,622,421 barrels of beer last 
year. 

Last year, according to reports fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture, 
more than 41,700,000 bushels of grain 
were used in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled liquor and 24,137,556 bushels of 
grain and grain products were used in 
the manufacture of beer, making a total 
of 65,837,556 bushels of grain and grain 
products that were consumed in the 
manufacture of liquor during the past 
year. This grain consisted of wheat, 
corn, rice barley, sorghum, and soybean, 
and products of these grains. In addi- 
tion thereto, there was a further con- 
sumption of 60,000,000 bushels of malt in 
making beer. Most of the malt, of 
course, is made from grain and grain 
products, which are so much needed for 
poultry and livestock feed. 

In addition thereto, 239,367,000 pounds 
of sugar and sugar sirups were used in 
the manufacture of liquor during the 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the 65,837,556 bushels of 
additional grain, or even a fair share of 
it, would go a long way in providing food 
for the starving people of other countries 
and that portion not qualified for mak- 
ing food would alleviate the terrific 
shortage of feed for poultry and live- 
stock. It will be said, of course, that a 
part of the grain and other products I 
have described are not qualified for mak- 
ing flour or. other edible food, but as I 
have just suggested, even half of it would 
make millions of loaves of bread. Every 
bit of grain not used directly for bread, 
would take care of the acute need for 
poultry and livestock feed right now. 

Let me remind you, that of the 239,- 
367,000 pounds of sugar and sugar sirups 
that went to distillers and brewers, it all 
could be used either for food or feed 
products. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is a serious 
one. The supply of available food can 
be increased tremendously if we make a 
concerted effort to see to it that no food 
or food products are unnecessarily 
wasted with respect to the allocation of 
grain to distillers and brewers, 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe the situation 
has reached a place where it must be de- 
termined whether we shall have less 
liquor and a greater food supply or more 
beer and less bread. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Hays addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from the 
Washington Post and an editorial from 
the Chicago Sun on the speech of Wilson 
Wyatt. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MATTHEWS (at the request of 
Mr. Eaton), for 2 days, on account of 
attending the American Legion confer- 
ence, Indianapolis, Ind. 

To Mr. STIGLER, until March 11, on ac- 
count of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2348. An act to provide for the cov- 
erage of certain drugs under the Federal 
narcotic laws; and 

H. R. 4571. An act to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the Senaie 
of the following title: 


S.1129. An act for the relief of Willie H. 
Johnson, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Commitiee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2348. An act to provide for the cov- 
erage of certain drugs unde> the Federal nar- 
cotic laws; and 

H. R. 4571. An act to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 4, 1946, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has scheduled a hearing 
for Monday, March 4, 1946, with respect 
to the extension of the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended. The 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and will 
be held in room 346, House Office 
Building, 
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CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Monday, March 4, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearings on H. R. 2390, a 
pill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Opposition witnesses will be 
heard. 

There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an 
act to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize grants to the States 
for surveying their hospitals and public- 
health centers and for planning con- 
struction of additional facilities, and to 
euthorize grants to assist in such con- 
struction. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Sneaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1104. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting pursuant to 
soction 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936; one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

1105. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to re- 
peal the prohibition against the filling of a 
vacancy in the office of district judge in the 
southern district of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1106. A letter from the Chairman, District 
Unemployment Compensation Board, trans- 
mitting in accordance with section 13 (c) of 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, report covering the ad- 
ministration and operation of the said act 
for the calendar year 1945; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1107. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on rec- 
cords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1108. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
liscal year 1946 in the amount of $114,000,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. No, 
490); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1103. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946 in the amount of $51,000 for 
the Federal Security Agency, in the form of 
an amendment to House Document No. 436, 
Seventy-ninth Congress (H. Doc. No. 491); to 
‘he Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

J 110. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fscal year 1946 in the amount of $175,000 for 
the Civil Service Commission (H. Doc. No. 
492); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 5529. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Gen, Walter B. Smith to the 
Office of Ambassador to Russia, without af- 
fecting his military status and perquisites; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1674). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 5636. A bill to extend the time within 
which application for the benefits of the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 may be 
made by veterans discharged from the armed 
forces before the effective date of such act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 5637. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits in 
lieu of accumulated leave; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 5638. A bill to authorize the erection 
of additional facilities at the existing Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, Fort Miley, 
Calif.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ROE of Maryland: 

H.R. 5639. A bill to authorize a survey to 
determine the advisability and feasibility of 
having an anchorage dredged at Lowe's 
Wharf, in Talbot County, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5640. A bill to reestablish the status 
of funds of the midshipmen’s store, barber 
shop, cobbler shop, and tailor shop at the 
United States Naval Academy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WASIELEWSKI: 

H. R. 5641. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the national 
convention of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 
4 to 10, inclusive, 1946; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 5642. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces certain benefits in 
lieu of accumulated leave; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 5643. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to make such act applicable 
to officers and employees of national farm- 
loan associations and production-credit as- 
sociations; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 5644. A bill to facilitate voting by 
members of the armed forces and certain 
others absent from the place of their resi- 
dence, and to amend Public Law 712, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 5645. A bill to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R.5646. A bill to assist veterans of 
World War II in purchasing urban or rural 
homesteads through direct grants to equalize 
the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 5647. A bill to assist veterans of 
World War II in purchasing urban or rural 
homesteads through direct grants to equalize 
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ment Act of 1944, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution designating 
the first Sunday in December of each year 
as Disabled American Veterans Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. J. Res. 323. Joint Resolution to provide 
for the calling in by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all outstanding United States cur- 
rency in the amount of $50 bills and over 
within 60 days, and for the reissuance of new 
currency in place thereof; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAVAGE: 

H. Res. 539. Resolution to provide for the 
declaration of an embargo against Spain on 
materials of war; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. Res. 540. Resolution expressing the de- 
sire of the House of Representatives that Vet- 
erans’ Administration personnel wear civil- 
ian clothes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HALE: 

H. R, 5648. A bill for the relief of the county 
of Cumberland, in the State of Maine; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 5649. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
W. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Samuel W. Davis, Jr., and 
Betty Jane Davis; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R.5650. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a license to practice the healing art 
in the District of Columbia to Dr. Peter 
Florey; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 5651. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of D. A. Montgomery; to the Committee on 
Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1659. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 35 
members of the Middlesex Presbyterian 
Church of Butler, Pa., opposing House bill 
515; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1€60. By Mr. EMITH of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of Walter L. Day, secretary, Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, Wis., in re 
supporting the need for establishing a forest 
research center in Wisconsin; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1661. Also, petition of Joe DeuhkKowitseh, 
financial secretary, 516 College Avenue, Ra- 
cine, Wis., in. re changing corporation taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1662. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city council of the city of Woodbury, N. J., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the request tor amendment 
of the Emergency Price Control Act, in such 
manner as to grant immunity and exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the act to the 
States and their political subdivisions or any 
agency thereof; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1663. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the Teachers’ Organization of 
Lowell, Mass., in favor of House bill 4666 to 
exclude retirement annuities of State, coun- 
ty, and municipal employees not exceeding 
$1,440 annually from gross income for in- 
come-tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpbay, Marcu 4, 1946 


‘The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou revealed Love of God, we praise 
Thee that Thou hast planted our feet on 
the threshold of eternal truth. We stand 
not in our own goodness or wisdom but 
in the mercy of our Heavenly Father upon 
earth. Do Thou quicken each lagging 
step in our conflict for unity of purpose 
against ali forms of evil. O grant us the 
faith and the power of divine love that 
we may walk in Thy strength day by day. 
In the fellowship of life do Thou call us 
to sacrificial service; feed the spirit of 
brotherhood within our Nation, for we 
pray not for thrones or crowns but for 
men. O show us the pathway from Sinai 
that passes through the shadow of Geth- 
semane, climbs the hill of Calvary, and 
sweeps on to the foot of the cross where 
Dives and Lazarus are brothers. We 
pray in the name of Him without whom 
nothing can endure, nothing is holy. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 1, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 5458. An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCKELLAR, Mr. GLAss, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. TybDINGs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. Brinces, and Mr. Gurney to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) en- 
titled “Joint resolution to amend Public 
Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes’’, disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
BARKLEY, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. Murpock, Mr. 
TosEey, and Mr. Tart to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert E. 
Severns; and 

H. R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs. S. P. 
Burton. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BaRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
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the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Justice. 
Department of the Navy. 

. Department of War. 

. Federal Power Commission. 

. Office of Price Administration. 

. Petroleum Administration for War. 
. United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

9. United States Maritime Commission. 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATE MILITARY ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
Pepruary 11, 1946. 


ONIMKH. Pw 


Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1945, I notified you, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act approved May 17, 1928 
(10 U. S. C. 1052a), of the names of the mem- 
bers of this committee I had designated as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy for the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

This is to advise that I have designated 
Hon. FraNCcis H. Case, of South Dakota, vice 
Hon. D. LANE POWEgrs. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from com- 
mittees: 

FPEERUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I do hereby tender my 
resignation from the following committees in 
the House of Representatives, to take effect 
immediately: Civil Service, Claims, Elections 
No. 3, Revision of the Laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. ArtHUR G. KLEIN, 
be permitted to take the oath of office. 
The certificate of election has not arrived 
yet, but there is no contest and no ques- 
tion with regard to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


ADOLPH J. SABATH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 40 
years in any position is a long period of 
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service. Today in this Chamber one of 
our distinguished colleagues starts his 
fortieth year of service, a man who typi- 
fies everything that is noble; a fine and 
uplifting man who has always adhered 
to the policies and principles in which he 
believed. Whether or not we agree with 
him all the time, we thoroughly respect 
his sincerity and intellectual honesty. 
Our distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBpatH] today starts 
his fortieth year of continuous service in 
this body. I know he has the congratu- 
lations of all of us as well as our very 
best wishes for many more years of sery- 
ice in this body. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5201) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Fior- 
ida? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. HENDRICKS, MAnoN, An- 
DREWS of Alabama, THOMAS of Texas, 
WIGGLESWORTH, Case of South Dakota, 
and DWworsHAK. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, created by 
House Concurrent Resolution 18, I sub- 
mit the report (S. Rept. 1011) on the 
organization of Congress as required by 
that resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he expects to make in the Committee of 
the Whole on the housing bill and in- 
clude a letter received from Raymond 
M. Foley, Commissioner of Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr, BARRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include in 
one a letter he sent today to the Secre- 
tary of State objecting to his Spanish 
policy, and in the other a definition of 
Communism by Winston Churchill. 


MANCHURIAN SITUATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, American 
correspondents are unceremoniously 
tossed out of Manchuria by Russia. She 
fears their disclosure of gigantic )00'- 
ing of machinery belonging to the Chi- 
nese and disclosure of large-scale Red 
Army operations there. 
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Contrary to the British-Soviet Iranian 
treaty of 1942 Russia keeps her troops 
in northern Iran, in Azerbaijan. That 
treaty provided that all Allied forces 
shall be withdrawn not later than 6 
months after hostilities; March 2 was the 
date set. 

On December 1, 1943, at Teheran, 
Rocsevelt, Churchill, and Stalin declared 
that their Governments were “as one with 
the Government of Iran in their desire 
for the maintenance of the independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and territorial integ- 
rity of Iran.” 

It is high time we not only got tough 
with Russia but Molotov as well. The 
strongest note of protest is in order. 
Appeasement is unthinkable at the com- 
ing New York meeting of the Security 
Council. Secretary of State Byrnes must 
crack down on Russia for her intransi- 
gence, and her noncooperation. 

Russia’s power politics and grasp for 
everything in sight is on a par with 
Great Britain’s imperial and colonial 
selfishness. We can no longer look with 
complacency upon either country’s 
derelictions. We must put beth in their 
places. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an article by 
Edgar L. Jones from the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Luptow addressed the House. 
Hs remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
inciude an editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Anverson of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his own remarks in the REcorp. 
Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Rrccrp and include a newspaper article 
on woet UNRRA is doing, not for Poland, 
but to Poland. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask umanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and in- 
case as part of my remarks an article 
which appeared in a local paper. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RAT INFESTATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, recently in the city of Washing- 
ton the following tragic incident took 
Place: 

EBABY EATEN BY RATS FIGHTS FOR LIFE 

Literally “eaten away” by rats as he 
slept, James W. Dawson, 32-day-old baby of 
Wiliam Dawson, Negro, of 1041 Thirty-third 
Street NW., was rushed to Children's Hos- 
pital early today where doctors fought to 

“save the infant's life. Police said rats had 
eaten the entire nose of the baby and three 
fingers from each hand. 


Mr. Speaker, in my district a number 
of years ago I instigated a rat-extermi- 
nation campaign to take place every 
autumn. That is a campaign that 
should go on all over the United States. 
Children are eaten by rats and some- 
times even adulis are attacked by them. 
Rats are spreaders of disease and cause 
great damage to health, life; and prop- 
erty. Farmers well know the number 
of poultry that are killed by rats and 
the damage done otherwise to farm 
property. While businessmen may not 
want to admit that there are rats in 
their basements, still they should be ex- 
terminated to protect the life and health 
of our citizens. If a rat-extermination 
campaign were held in every community 
all over the country lives and property 
would be saved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked end was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of old-age pen- 
sions. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project and the New York Power Au- 
thority, and to include excerpis from the 
testimony of General Wilby before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
In the latter request the remarks may 
exceed the limit authorized by the joint 
committee. If so, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make the extension in the REc- 
ORD regardless of the additional cost. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
additional cost and without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. D’Ewart addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 


Recorp in three instances and to include 
newspaper editorials, 
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LOCATION OF UNO CAPITAL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the people of Greenwich, Conn., exercis- 
ing their American rights and their 
Yankee good judgment, decided by a vote 
of more than 2 to 1 to invite the United 
Nations Organization to locate its capi- 
tal elsewhere in the United States rather 
than in the vicinity of Greenwich and 
Stamford. 

Yesterday, Dr. Stephen Gavrilovic, 
chairman of the UNO commission on the 
selection of a capital site, said that in 
view of the decision of the people of the 
New York-Connecticut area to resist any 
attempt to move them out and move the 
UNO capital in, he was prepared to rec- 
ommend to the United Nations that they 
select a more satisfactory site which will 
conform with one of the most important 
criteria his committee was asked to bear 
in mind in selecting a world capital site, 
namely, “the desire of the community to 
share its land and resources with the 
United Nations Organization.” 

He said, positively, that the UNO capi- 
tal is not going where it is not wanted. 
To make his position consistent, he must 
also mean that the UNO capital is going 
where it is wanted. 

Mr. Speaker, the beautiful Black Hills 
Mountain country of South Dakota wants 
the UNO capital, and it has more advan- 
tages and fewer disadvantages than any 
other site available to the United Nations. 
Not only the people of South Dakoia, but 
the people and the Governors and other 
officials of South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Nebraska again renew their invitation to 
the United Nations Organization to lo- 
cate its capital in the Black Hills. 


UNFAIR OPA REGULATIONS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived the following telegram from Lock 
Haven, Pa. I quote: 

Hon. Rosert F. Ricu, 
New House Office Buiding: 

We have closed down our plant, along with 
hundreds of other packers, in protest to the 
unfair OPA regulations and the rampant 
black market which prohibits us from buying 
livestock upon which we can obtain a fair 
return. We suggest all steps possible be 
taken immediately to relieve this condition. 

WINNTER PACKING Co. 


That is one of the largest packing com< 
panies in my county. 

The fault, as I see it, is subsidies, OPA, 
the CIO, and economists. I think what 
the House wants to do is to get a littie 
more business sense, a little more com- 
mon sense, and then we will stop receiv- 
ing telegrams of that nature. Then peo- 
ple who are in business will not have to 
close up their business. The New Deal 
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is putting people out of business. If 
that is what this administration wants to 
do I will say they are successful in their 
legislation. But the people and the 
country are suffering; private enterprise 
is being wrecked. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN] greatly belabored himself trying to 
tell the country about the great lobby 
that is holding back the housing bill. 
Now, that lobby is notin Washington. It 
is Nation-wide resentment against the 
kind of things they are trying to pull. 

Here is a letter I received this morning 
from a lumber dealer who asked for 
priorities in order to help a World War 
widow and her family to build a home. 


Exutsit 1 


ScumMuck Co., 
Hanover, Pa., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. CHESTER H. Gross, 
York, Pa. 

Dear Sir: As another example of the 
asinine rulings that are being made by some 
of the Federal regulatory boards, we herewith 
enclose a letter received from the director 
of the National Housing Agency in Phil- 
adelphia. 

This was in reply to an endeavor upon our 
part to secure priority assistance for the 
materials needed for the construction of a 
home for a young widow whose husband was 
killed in World War II. 

This woman has been almost heartbroken 
because of the loss of her husband, and is 
now faced with the problem of finding a place 
to live, as the son of her present landlord has 
recently returned from the service and de- 
sired to occupy the home where this young 
widow now resides. 

We have known her father, who is a good, 
hard-working, honest farmer, for 35 years; 
during which time we have had many busi- 
ness dealings with him. He has been very 
desirous of assisting his daughter to build a 
home, and was very much disturbed to be 
advised of the ruling enclosed. 

We personally feel that the ruling is most 
unjust, and we will certainly do all in our 
power to help this woman get a home whether 
she has priority assistance or not. 

It is rulings of this kind that cause loss 
of confidence in our administrative officers 
of the Government, and we again say that 
unless the Government gets out of business, 
we are going to have the greatest wave of 
unrest that this country has ever seen. 

The present attitude of the Government 
towards the construction industry has noth- 
ing sound about it, and will in many in- 
stances tie up an ex-GI with a mortgage upon 
a home that is so poorly built that it will 
fall apart long before the mortgage is paid. 

For the sake of the future welfare of the 
country, use your efforts to remove the pres- 
ent regulations from the building industry, 
end get production of the materials needed 
for home construction. 

Yours very truly, 
Scumuck Co., 
C. Y. Broucn. 


I have a letter here from the Housing 
Administration saying that the wife of 
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a veteran of World War II is not eligible 
for priority assistance in connection 
with the construction of a home for her- 
self and her family. 

This lumber company goes on to say: 

We will do everything in our power to see 
that the World War widow and her family 
do get a home regardless of Government 
opposition. 

Exntsrr 2 
NATIONAL HovusING AGENCY, 
FrepEerAL HousING ADMINISTRATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 26, 1946. 
Mr. C. Y. Brovuen, ; 
Schmuck Co., Hanover, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: In reply to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 22, I regret to advise you a widow of a 
veteran of World War II is not eligible, under 
priorities regulation 33 of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, for priorities assist- 
ance in connection with the construction of 
a home for herself and family. 

For your information, I am _ enclosing 
herewith a copy of the regulation. 

Yours very truly, 
Leo A. Krrx, 
District Director, 
By Wrtu1aMm P. Carson, 
Administrative Officer. 


The regulation attached is part 944 
applicable to the operations of the prior- 
ities-system reconversion housing pro- 
gram and contains about 7,500 words. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article on rice. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on two subjects 
and in each to include editorials. 


SITE OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
matter of selecting a site for the head- 
quarters of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, when the United States was se- 
lected, it seems that neither the west 
coast nor the east coast could be decided 
upon, so I suggested as a compromise 
the South and New Orleans. However, 
it was finally decided to have the head- 
quarters located on the New England 
coast; it seems now it is not wanted there. 
In view of this, I believe the best place 
to locate the headquarters of the United 
Nations Organization is in Louisiana or 
near New Orleans. With its climate, 
beauty, charm, romance, history, and 
its nearness to the Latin-American 
countries, our good neighbors, its geo- 
graphical location and other advantages 
make it an ideal location for the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 


THE PACKERS AND OPA 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection { 
the request of the «gentleman fro, 
















































There was no objection. 
(Mr. SasaTH addressed the House. Hi, 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 
SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I as; 
unanimous consent that the special orde; 
I had for this afternoon may be move 
ahead to Monday, March 11. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ty 
the request of the gentleman from wis. 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include therein a resolu- 
tion from the Milwaukee County Board 
of Supervisors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis. 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BremMILiter addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a statement from the national leg- 
islative director of the Amvets urging 
terminal leave for enlisted men, and in 
the other to include a letter from a con- 
stituent in regard to the proposed loan 
to Great Britain. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial frem the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig entitled “British Views on Loan.” 

Mr. RAINS (at the.request of Mr. 
SPARKMAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Anniston 
Star. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
certain statements and excerpts. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Binghamton Press. 


PRICES OF FARM COMMODITIES 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. M’. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection t 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. M!. 
Speaker, while we are talking about res- 
olutions from the State of Wisconsin, ! 
happen to have one in my pocket at this 
time, reading as follows: 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

County of Wood, ss: : 

I, J. A. Schindler, the duly elected, qua!l- 
fied, and acting county clerk, in and {or 
Wood County, Wis., hereby certify that the 
following is a true and correct copy of Reso- 
lution 4, adopted by the Wood County Board 
of Supervisors at their meeting held on the 
26th day of February 1946: 
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“Resolution 4 

“whereas the price of wages all over the 
country is advancing approximately 20 per- 

nt; and 
weWheress the price of steel and other com- 
modities going into farm machinery and sup- 
plies will undoubtedly advance rapidly; and 

“whereas these various things are bound 
to advance all farm costs: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the undersigned request 
our Congressman, REID Murray, and our 
United States Senators, Rosert M. La For- 
LETTE and ALEXANDER WILEY, to do everything 
in their power to keep the price of farm 
commodities in line with farm costs; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That the county clerk be and 
is hereby directed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to our Congressman and United States 
Senators. 
“GzorceE C, KUNDINGER. 
“Dick GREENEWAY. 
“EDMUND ZETTLER.” 
Dated at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., this 27th 
day of February 1946. 

J. A. SCHINDLER, 

County Clerk, Wood County, Wis. 


Mr. Speaker, any time you give the pig 
raisers the same hourly return for their 
labor as you do the pig stickers down in 
Milwaukee you will have plenty to eat 
and you will not need emergency food 
committees. 


THE HOUSING STABILIZATION BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker,‘I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last evening I heard a radio commen- 
tator say in effect that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] said the trou- 
ble he is having with his dictator housing 
bill is caused by the gullibility of Mem- 
bers of Congress, that shyster lobbyists 
are slinking around behind doors and 
under beds, meanly taking advantage of 
this situation to defeat his bill. I saw 
something in the morning paper about 
that too. Further, that he is invoking 
the power of the FBI to protect those of 
us who suffer from this mental weakness 
against these evil-minded people. 

It seems to me things are getting pretty 
bad when our own Members have opin- 
ions such as this of their own colleagues. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
siven permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include two editorials. 


THE HOUSING STABILIZATION BILL 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous, consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like the House to know of an in- 
cident in connection with the activities 
of the lobby that is operating against 
this bill, 

The other morning I received from a 
town in my district 12 telegrams. These 
“rrived in one batch. They all protested 
this bill, wanted it recommitted, and 
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predicted chaos in the construction in- 
dustry if it passed. I wrote answers to 
each one of my protesters, told them I 
was for the bill and why. 

In this morning’s mail, thus far, I 
have received back nine of my replies. 
The envelopes which have been returned 
are stamped by the post office of the 
town “not found,” “cannot find in the 
directory,” and so forth. It rather takes 
us back to the old days when the lobbies 
were active against the stock-exchange 
law, the public-utility legislation, and 
the reorganization bill. That is the kind 
of stuff being peddled about by the in- 
terests who do not represent the people. 
They do not care what methods they 
pursue in their greed to make profits out 
of a crisis by defeating this bill. 


TIME OF MEETING OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I propounded a question of the 
Speaker as to when the House of Repre- 
sentatives first began meeting at 12 
o'clock. 

I give you the answer as follows: 


From a check of the House Journals from 
September 5, 1774, until June 1, 1784, it ap- 
pears that there was no order fixing the time 
of meeting each day. The time was fixed in 
the motion to adjourn each evening, i. e., “I 
move that the House adjourn until 9 o’clock 
in the morning.” 

Almost without exception the House met 
at 9 or 10 o'clock from 1774 to 1784. 

The first order of the House fixing the time 
of meeting seems to be June 1, 1784, and 
reads as follows: “Resolved, That until the 
adjournment, Congress will meet precisely at 
9 in the morning, and adjourn at 2 in the 
afternoon; meet again at 4 and adjourn at 
8 o'clock in the evening.” 

During the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution the time of meeting was stated in 
the motion for adjournment, usually 11 and 
sometimes 10 a. m. 

During the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Congresses the same practice was 
followed. 

At the beginning of the Eighth Congress 
it was resolved that unless otherwise ordered 
the daily hour of meeting shall be at 11 a. m. 
This also was true of the second session, al- 
though at times it was resolved to meet at an 
earlier date for a short period of time. 

It seems that this was the start of fixing 
the daily hour at the beginning of each 
session. 

From the beginning of the Eighth Congress 
the time was fixed at the beginning and 
sometimes changed during the sessions by 
order of the House for 10 or 11 o’clock until 
1816. 

While, of course, it is possible that some- 
time prior to this date the House may have 
adjourned from one day to the next at 12 
o’clock, the first meeting at 12 under order 
of the House seems to be in 1816. During 
some of the following Congresses after we 
were into the session the House ordered an 
earlier meeting for periods of time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include excerpts from a 
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letter from James DeLaurier, publisher 
of the Hammond (Ind.) Times. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Baltimore Sun in support of 
premium payments or subsidies for the 
production of housing material. 


IMAGINARY LOBBYISTS FRIGHTEN 
FRIENDS OF HOUSING BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer what appears to be much needed 
assistance to some Members of the 
House. 

The Members who are supporting this 
bill seem to be calling on the FBI to pro- 
tect them from lobbyists. The oppo- 
nents of the measure have not been dis- 
turbed. Not a single lobbyist has been 
to see me, but if you gentlemen who are 
supporting this bill and who went on the 
radio and made a plea for protection at 
the hands of the FBI really want protec- 
tion, I will get the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to go to your relief. 
I do not want to see you embarrassed 
any worse. 

Why, last night the way Mr. Winchell 
barked over the radio and abused Con- 
gress, you would have thought somebody 
was down here leading the Congressmen 
around by the ears and abusing them 
into reluctant opposition to this meas- 
ure. 

Being one of the Members who is op- 
posed to this bill in its present form, I 
have not seen a single man that assumed 
that attitude who has been disturbed by 
any lobbyist. 

But, as I said, I am willing to call on 
the FBI, enlist the aid of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, summon the 
police, and turn in the fire alarm, if nec- 
essary, to protect the frightened friends 
of this measure against the baneful in- 
fluence of those imaginary lobbyists of 
which they so bitterly complain. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


LOBBYING ON THE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those who is advocating the passage 
of this bill and advocating housing for 
veterans. The lobbyists are not bother- 
ing me particularly, personally. The 
people who have been carrying on the 
campaign for months do not necessarily 
come down to the doors here and grab 
hold of a Congressman and tell him how 
to vote, but they even send propaganda 
into the homes. They do not stop at 
sending it to our offices. Real-estate 
dealers who are looking for inflationary 
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profits are even more opposed to ceilings 
on homes and this proposed program for 
building homes than are the builders, but 
together they have done a big job of cam- 
paigning. They have appeared before 
our cominittees, they have had their as- 
sociates send us wires from our districts. 
They have been in our offices. This is 
not just lobbying—this has been a pres- 
sure campaign. This is what we are 
taiking about when we talk about a big 
lobbying campaign. Every Member here 
knows it has been going on and it does 
no good to deny it. It is not just some- 
thing that happened today. Of course, 
I do not think any actual picketing has 
taken place or that violence has been 
used or that we need the FBI or the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
but we do need this bill now, without 
crippling amendments. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS AND 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4230) 
to provide necessary officers and em- 
ployees for circuit courts of appeals and 
district courts. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


RECORDING OF AGREEMENTS RELATING 
TO PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3756) to 
require the recording of agreements re- 
lating to patents. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the committee 
has not filed a report in compliance with 
the rules of the House showing changes 
in existing law, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING NAVAL RECORD OF FORMER 
MEMBERS OF CREWS OF “ALGONQUIN” 
AND “ONONDAGA” 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1498) 
to correct the naval record of former 
members of the crews of the revenue 
cutters Algonquin and Onondaga. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to - 


the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 5186) 
to authorize certain administrative ex- 
penses in the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in 
the Post Office Department four Assistant 


a moa om 
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Postmasters General, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who may be re- 
moved in the same manner. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be expended, 


from the appropriations for compensation to ~ 


postmasters in the annual Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation acts, compensation, at 
the rate provided by law for such services, to 
persons who, pending the designation of an 
acting postmaster, assume and properly per- 
form the duties of postmaster upon the oc. 
currence of a vacancy in the office of post- 
master of the third or fourth class. 

Sec, 3. The Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized to employ at summer and winter 
post offices auxiliary clerk hire and to com- 
pensate them from the appropriation for 
clerks at first- and second-class post offices 
carried in the annual Post Office Department 
appropriation acts. 

Sec. 4, The Postmaster General, under 
such regulations as he shall prescribe, is 
authorized to provide village delivery service 
in towns and villages where free delivery 
service has not been authorized to the extent 
of annual appropriations that may be made 
therefor. 

Szc. 5. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to sell to the public post-route maps and 
rural-delivery maps or blueprints at the cost 
of printing and 10 percent thereof additional. 

Sec. 6. In the purchase of lawbooks and 
books of reference the Postmaster General 
is authorized to transfer and exchange, as 
consideration or part consideration, law- 
books and books of reference no longer 
needed. 

Src. 7. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to make expenditures of such sums as 
may be annually appropriated for carfare 
and bicycle allowance, including special- 
delivery carfare, cost of transporting car- 
riers by privately owned automobiles to and 
from their routes at rates not exceeding reg- 
ular streetcar or bus fare, and for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, and exchange of bicycles. 

Sec. 8. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized, in the disbursement of the appropria- 
tions for vehicle service made in the annual 
appropriations for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to apply a part thereof to the leasing 
of quarters for the housing of Government- 
owned motor vehicles at reasonable annual 
rentals for terms not exceeding 10 years each. 

Sec. 9. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to contract for telephone service in pub- 
lic buildings under his administration by 
means of telephone switchboards or equiva- 
lent telephone switching equipment jointly 
serving in each case two or more govern- 
mental activities, where he determines that 
joint service is economical and in the interest 


of the Government, and to secure reimburse- © 
ment for the cost of such joint service from - 


available appropriations for telephone ex- 
penses of the bureaus and offices receiving 
the same. 

Sec. 10. Appropriations for the Post Office 
Department, except such as are exclusively 
for payment of compensation, shall be avail- 
able for expenses of examination of estimates 
for appropriations in the field, including per 
diem allowances in lieu of actual expenses 
of subsistence. 

Sec. 11. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to expend not exceeding $15,000 annu- 
ally from appropriatfons made for the main- 
tenance of the equipment shops in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, for the purchase 
of material and the manufacture in the 


equipment shops of such small quantities of . 


distinctive equipment as may be required by 
other executive departments and for service 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, or other island ons. 


possessi 
Sec. 12. The Postmaster General is author- 


ized to pay rewards for detection, arrest, and 
conviction of post-office burglars, robbers, 
highway mail robbers, and persons mailing 
or causing to be mailed any bomb, infernal 
machine, or mechanical, chemical, or other. 


. sistent with such 
















































Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of the acts of 
April 21, 1902, May 27, 1908, and June 19, 
1922 (39 U. 8S. C. 423), relating to contracts 
for the transmission of mail by pneumatic 
tubes or other similar devices shall not be 
applicable to appropriatians made for the 
pneumatic-tube service in New York, N.Y, 
in the annual appropriations for the Post 
Office Department. 

(b) The provisions of the acts of April 
21, 1902, and May 27, 1908 (39 U.S. C. 423), 
relating to the transmission of mail by 
pneumatic tubes or other similar devices 
shall be applicable to appropriations made 
for the pneumatic-tube service in Boston, 
Mass., in the annual appropriations for the 
Post Office Department so far as not incon- 

appropriation acts. 

Sec. 14. (a) If the revenues of the Post 
Office ent in any fiscal year shall be 
insufficient to meet the expenditures of the 
Post Office Department and the postal service 
for that fiscal year, a sum equal to such 
deficiency shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to supply such deficiency, and the sum cr 
sums needed shall be advanced to the Post 
Office Department upon requisition of the 
Postmaster General. 

(b) If the revenues of the Post Office De- 
partment for any fiscal year shall exceed the 
expenditures of the Post Office Department 
and the postal service for that fiscal year, 
the excess of revenues shall be deposited in 
the general funds of the Treasury as surplus 
postal receipts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, strike out sections 10 and 11 and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 10. The actual and necessary expenses 
of officials and employees of the Post Office 
Department and postal service, when travel- 
ing on official business, may be paid from the 
appropriations for the service in connection 
with which the travel is performed, includ- 
ing per diem allowances in lieu of actual 
expenses of subsistence, and eppropriations 
for each fiscal year shall be available therefor. 

“SEc. 11. The Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to establish and maintain = 

uipment shops for the manufacture 20 
veoair of mail bags, mail locks, and other 
necessary equipment. He is also authorized 
to expend not exceeding $15,000 annually 
from appropriations made for the mainte- 
nance of the equipment shops in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, for the purchase of 
material and the manufacture in the equiP- 
ment shops of such small quantities of “es 
tinctive equipment as may be required DY 
other executive departments and for service 
in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Philippine Islands, 
ion or after line 24, kavert the following: 

“Sec. 15. The Postmaster General is 4 
thorized to expend from the appropriations 
for the rural delivery service carried in the 


1946 


stations, tolls and ferriage and for incidental 
expenses of the rural delivery service.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATENT INFRINGEMENT SUITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5311) 
to amend the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (35 U.S. C. A. 70). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, while 
the report accompanying this bill com- 
plies with the technical provisions of the 
rules of the House, the explanations 
showing the changes in existing law are 
not very clear. In order that the House 
may be fully advised as to the effect of 
the bill, I ask that some informed Mem- 
ber explain it. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the 
gentleman that a supplementary report 
complying with the Ramseyer rule has 
been filed with reference to this bill in 
accordance with the permission granted 
in the House last week. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is true 
that the supplemental report does set 
forth in one column existing law and in 
another column the law as it will be 
after the enactment of this bill, but 
comparison of the two is rather difficult. 
I thought that perhaps it might simplify 
things if some member of the committee 
could explain it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I was advised by the 
clerk of the committee that there has 
been a conference with the legislative 
counsel with reference to that, and I had 
understood that it met with the approval 
of the legislative counsel. 

This bill simply provides for proper 
damages with reference to infringement, 
and allows the court, in case the in- 
fringement of the patent is innocent, 
merely to assess royalties and restrain 
further infringement, and in case of will- 
ful infringement to provide what the 
damages shall be. The measure of such 
damages is clearly set out. It will be 
due compensation for making, using, or 
Selling the invented article, not less than 
a@ reasonable royalty therefor. If the 
gentleman has examined the report, he 
will have noted that the object of the 
bill is to make the basis of recovery in 
patent-infringement suits general dam- 
ages; that is, any damages a complainant 
can prove, not less than a reasonable 
royalty, together with interest from the 
time the infringement occurred, rather 
than damages based upon profits. Of 



























ment, it is to be presumed that the court 
would assess no more than reasonable 
Toyalty for such time as the patent was 
inf ringed by the innocent user. The 
committee, I may say, reported this bill 
Unanimously after rather adequate 
hearings. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa |Mr. Scuwase] is equally familiar 
with the matter. I regret that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin tMr. Henry}, 
who introduced this bill, is unavoidably 
out of the city today and, therefore, can- 
not be present to explain the bill further. 
XCII——118 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed . 


course, in a case of an innocent infringe- . 
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Mr. COLE of New York. I would like 
to be sure. Do I understand correctly 
that the effect of this bill is to make a 
reasonable royalty for an infringement 
the measure of minimum damages to any 
holder of a patent whose patent has been 
infringed? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is the purpose of 
the bill as brought out before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. And to that 
extent it would simplify the case of an 
aggrieved party in proving damages? 

Mr. LANHAM. It would. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Would not that mean 
the enforced compulsory licensing of 
patents if the invention is limited to 
merely collecting royalty? 

Mr. LANHAM. The inventor is not 
limited merely to collecting the royalty. 
I would say that in the case of an inno- 
cent infringer who had infringed with- 
out notice and without knowledge that 
it would be unreasonable to collect from 
him more than the reasonable royalty. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I agree on that. 

Mr. LANHAM. But if there has been 
a willful infringement, then the dam- 
ages as set out in the bilf can be col- 
lected. 

Mr, CRAVENS. And such damages 
could still be recovered under the exist- 
ing law in the case of willful infringe- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4921 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(35 U. 8. C. A. 70) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“The several courts vested with jurisdic- 
tion of cases arising under the patent laws 
shall have power to grant injunctions ac- 
cording to the course and principles of courts 
of equity, to prevent the violation of any 
right secured by patent, on such terms as 
the court may deem reasonable; and upon a 
decree being rendered in any case for an in- 
fringement the complainant shall be en- 
titled to recover general damages which shall 
be due compensation for making, using, or 
selling the invention, not less than a rea- 
sonable royalty therefor, together with his 
costs and reasonable attorney’s fees to be 
fixed by the court and interest from the time 
the infringement occurred. 

“The court is hereby authorized to re- 
ceive expert or opinion evidence upon which 
to determine in conjunction with any other 
evidence in the record, due compensation 
for making, using, or selling the invention, 
and such expert or opinion evidence is here- 
by declared to be competent and admissible 
subject to the general rules of evidence ap- 
plicable thereto. 

“The court shall assess said damages, or 
cause the same to be assessed, under its 
direction and shall have the same power to 
increase the assessed damages, in its dis- 
cretion, as is given to Increase the damages 
found by verdicts in actions in the nature of 
actions of trespass upon the case; but re- 
covery shall not be had for any infringe- 
ment committed more than 6 years prior to 
the filing of the complaint in the action. 
And it shall be the duty of the clerks of 
such courts within 1 month after the filing 
of any action, suit, or proceeding arising 
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under the patent laws to give notice thereof 
in writing to the Commissioner of Patents, 
setting forth in order so far as known the 
names and addresses of the litigants, names 
of the inventors, and the designating num- 
ber or numbers of the patent or patents 
upon which the action, suit, or proceeding 
has been brought, and in the event any 
other patent or patents be subsequently in- 
cluded in the action, suit, or proceeding 
by amendment, answer, cross-bill, or other 
pleading, the clerk shall give like notice 
thereof to the Commissioner of Patents, and 
within 1 month after the decision is ren- 
dered or a decree issued the clerk of the 
court shall give notice thereof to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Patents on re- 
ceipt of such notice forthwith to endorse the 
same upon the file wrapper of the said 
patent or patents, and to incorporate the 
same as a part of the contents of said file 
or file wrapper; and for each notice required 
to be furnished to the Commissioner of 
Patents in compliance herewith a fee of 50 
cents shall be taxed by the clerk as costs 
of suit.” 

This act shall take effect upon approval 
and shall apply to pending causes of action 
in which the taking of the testimony has 
not been concluded. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF PATENT 
OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4080) 
to amend section 476, Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), providing for 
officers and employees of the Patent Of- 
fice, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 476 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (U.S. C., title 
35, sec. 2), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 476. There shall be in the Patent 
Office a Commissioner of Patents, one First 
Assistant Commissioner, two Assistant Com- 
missioners, and nine examiners in chief, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate: 
Provided, That the primary examiners and 
the law examiners of the Patent Office shall 
be authorized to serve as examiners in chief, 
but no such examiner shall so serve for more 
than 30 days in any calendar year and then 
only by direction of the Commissioner of 
Patents. The First Assistant Commissioner 
and the Assistant Commissioners shall per- 
form such duties pertaining to the office of 
Commissioner as may be assigned to them, 
respectively, from time to time by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. All other officers, 
clerks, and employees authorized by law for 
the office shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce upon the nomination of the 
Commissioner of Patents, in accordance with 
existing law.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FISH HATCHERY IN COMANCHE COUNTY, 
OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1389) 
providing for the transfer of a certain 
fish hatchery in Comanche County, 
Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so for 
the purpose of making some inqulric 
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from any Member who may be familiar 
with the possible effects of this bill. If 
there is no Member present who can ex- 
plain the bill, I will ask that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to find out 
what the value of this property is and 
how much money has been spent by the 
Federal Government on it and why they 
should give it to the city. 

Mr, COLE of New York. That is one 
of the questions I was going to ask. If 
there is no one present who can explain 
the bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 
MARINE RADIOTELEGRAPH OPERATORS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 5466) 
to provide for the licensing of marine ra- 
diotelegraph operators, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
complement of any vessel prescribed pur- 
suant to section 4463 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (46 U.S. C., sec. 222), includes 
one or more radiotelegraph operators such 
operators shall be required to be licensed 
officers. 

Szc. 2. The boards of local inspectors au- 
thorized under section 4414 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 46, sec. 
382) shall license radiotelegraph operators, 
and it shall be unlawful to employ any per- 
son or for any person to serve as a radio- 
telegraph operator of any steamer or of any 
other vessel of over one hundred gross tons 
carrying passengers for hire who is not li- 
censed by the inspectors; and anyone violat- 
ing this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of $100 for each offense. 

Sec. 3. Whenever any person applies for 
authority to perform the duties of radio- 
telegraph operator of any vessel, the inspec- 
tors shall require possession of a valid ra- 
diotelegraph license issued by the Federal 
Communications Commission; and if, upon 
full consideration, they are satisfied that his 
character, habits of life, and physical con- 
dition are such as to authorize the belief 
that he is a suitable and safe person to be 
entrusted with the powers and duties of such 
a station, they shall grant him a license, 
authorizing him to be employed in such 
duties for the term of 5 years, provided he 
continues to hold a valid radiotelegraph li- 
cense issued by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

All licenses issued under this section shall 
be subject to suspension or revocation on 
the same grounds and in the same manner 
and with like procedure as is provided in the 
case of suspension or revocation of license 
of officers under the provisions of section 
4450 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 2 of the act of March 
4, 1915 as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed, 
title 46, sec. 673), is amended by striking out 
the period after the words “management of 
the vessel” and inserting a colon and the fol- 
lowing words: “Provided, That in the case of 
radiotelegraph operators this requirement 
shall be applicable only when three or more 
radio officers are employed.” 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be presumed 
to repeal the provisions of section 2 of the 
act of March 4, 1915, as amended (UV. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 46, sec. 673), limiting the work 
of radiotelegraph operators to 8 hours in 1 
day. 
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Sec. 5. Every radiotelegraph operator who 
receives a license shall, before entering upon 
his duties, make oath before one of the in- 
spectors herein provided for, to be recorded 
with the certificate, that he will faithfully 
and honestly, according to his best skill and 
judgment, within concealment or reserva- 
tion, perform all the duties required of him 
by law. 

Every applicant for license as radiotele- 
gtaph operator under the provisions of this 
act shall make and subscribe to an oath or 
affirmation, before one of the inspectors re- 
ferred to in this act, to the truth of all the 
statements set forth in his application for 
such license. 

Any person who shall make or subscribe 
to any oath or affirmation authorized in this 
act and knowing the same to be false shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury. 

Every radiotelegraph operator who shall 
change, by addition, interpolation, or erasure 
of any kind, any certificate or license issued 
by an inspector or inspectors referred to in 
this act shall, for every such offense, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $500 or by imprisonment at hard labor 
for a term not exceeding 3 years. 

Sec. 6. Every radiotelegraph operator who 
shall receive a license shall, when employed 
upon any vessel, within 48 hours after going 
on duty, place his certificate of license, which 
shall be framed under glass, in some con- 
spicuous place in such vessel, where it can be 
seen by passengers and others at all times: 
Provided, That in case of emergency such 
radiotelegraph operator may be transferred 
to another vessel of the same owners for a 
period not exceeding 48 hours without the 
transfer of his license; and for every neglect 
to comply with this provision by any such 
radiotelegraph operator, he shall be subject 
to a fine of $100 or to the revocation of his 
license. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect 
the status of radiotelegraph operators while 
serving aboard vessels operating solely on the 
Great Lakes. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall increase 
the number of radiotelegraph operators at 
present required by law to be carried on ves- 
sels, or the type of vessels on which radio- 
telegraph operators are required to be carried, 
or to alter, repeal, modify, or affect any other 
statute of the United States, it being the only 
intent of this act to give to radiotelegraph op- 
erators the status of licensed officers as herein 
provided without affecting in any way any 
Statute of the United States except as spe- 
cifically hereinbefore authorized 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TERMS OF OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3704), 
to amend section 1 of the Federal Power 
Act, with respect to the terms of office of 
members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of section 1 of the Federal Power Act, 
as amended (U. 8S. C., 1940 ed., title 16, 
sec. 792), is amended by inserting immediate- 
ly after the second sentence thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “Upon the expiration of 
his term of office a commissioner shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor is appointed 
and shall have qualified.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 
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HIGHWAY BRIDGE OVER THE PEE DEE 
RIVER NEAR CASHUA FERRY, S. c. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5275) to 
revive and reenact the act granting the 
consent of Congress to the State Highway 
Department of South Carolina to con. 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high. 
way bridge across the Pee Dee River, at 
or near Cashua Ferry, S. C., approved 
April 30, 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
April 30, 1940, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State Highway Department of 
South Carolina to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Pee Dee River, at or near Cashua 
Ferry, be, and is hereby, revived and reen- 
acted: Provided, That this act shall be null 
and void unless the actual construction of 
the bridge herein referred is completed with- 
in 3 years from the date of approval hereof, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS CONNECTICUT 
RIVER NEAR OLD SAYBROOK, CONN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4940) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Connecticut, acting by and 
through any agency or commission 
thereof, to construct, maintain and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Connecti- 
cut River at or near Old Saybrook, Conn, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, this is one 
of several bills on the calendar today 
which would authorize the construction 
of toll bridges in various sections of the 
country, or revive previous authorizations 
for the construction of toll bridges, 
When similar bills have been considered 
in years past, principally before the war, 
it was my understanding that a limita- 
tion was to have been placed in the bill 
which would make possible the use of 
those toll bridges by Government-owned 
vehicles, principally military vehicles, 
without the imposition of a toll. 

I notice this bill contains no such pro- 
vision. The result would be that feder- 
ally owned vehicles moving in official 
business would have to pay a toll. Until 
that question is settled definitely by the 
House, as to whether toll bridges should 
be available to Government use without 
the payment of a toll, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


‘York? 


There was no objection. 


BRIDGE OVER MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR 
CLINTON, IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4914) 
to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation and to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
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near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Pul- 
ton, Il.,” approved December 21, 1944. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that this is in the same 
classification as the previous bill relating 
to toll bridges, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI 
RIVER NEAR DECATUR, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1425) to 
revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the county of Burt, State 
of Nebraska, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLE- 
GHENY RIVER NEAR WARREN, PA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4190) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
across the Allegheny River at or near 
Warren, Pa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge and approaches thereto for the 
purpose of carrying its line of railroad which 
runs between Erie, Pa., and Ridgway, Pa., 
across the Allegheny River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Warren, Pa. in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridge over navi- 
gable waters”, approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, 
and mortgage all the rights, powers, and 
privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or 
otherwise is hereby authorized to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred herein di- 
rectly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER NEAR 
BAUDETTE, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5544) 
authorizing the village of Baudette, State 
cf Minnesota, its public successors or pub= 
li¢ assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a toll bridge across the Rainy 
River at or near Baudette, Minn. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this is another authorization for the con- 
struction of a toll bridge without exemp- 
tion for the use by-military vehicles, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


CONDEMNATION OF MATERIALS USED IN 
PROCESS OR RENOVATED BUTTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3611) 
to authorize the condemnation of ma- 
terials which are intended for use in 
process or renovated butter and which 
are unfit for human consumption, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2325 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, approved Febru- 
ary 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 254), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2325. Inspection of process or reno- 
vated butter. 

“For the purpose of protecting interstate 
and foreign commerce from process or reno- 
vated butter which is unciean, unwholesome, 
unhealthful, or otherwise unfit for human 
food— 

“(a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
through inspectors appointed by him, cause 
inspections to be made of all milk, butter, 
butter oil, and other ingredients intended for 
use in the manufacture of process or reno- 
vated butter. All ingredients which are 
found to be putrid or decomposed or which 
contain organic or inorganic substances 
which are foreign to such ingredients when 
properly made, manufactured, produced, col- 
lected, stored, transported, or handled, and 
which organic or inorganic substances cannot 
be removed by processing, shall be deemed 
unfit for use in the manufacture of process 
or renovated butter, shall be marked ‘U. S. 
Inspected and Condemned’, and shall be de- 
natured or destroyed under the supervision 
of the inspector. All other ingredients shall 
be marked ‘U. 8S. Inspected and Passed’, and 
shall be deemed fit for use in the manufac- 
ture of process or renovated butter. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause inspections to be made of all process 
or renovated butter. If such butter is found 
to be clean, wholesome, healthful, and other- 
wise fit for human food, it shall be marked 
‘U. 8S. Inspected and Passed’. Process or 
renovated butter that is found to be un- 
clean, unwholesome, unhealthful, or other- 
wise unfit for human food shall be denatured 
or destroyed under the supervision of the 
inspector. 

“(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause inspections to be made of all factorics 
wherein process or renovated butter is manu- 
factured to determine the sanitary condi- 
tions thereof, and if it is found that the con- 
ditions existing in any such factory do not 
meet the standards prescribed by the Secre- 
tary tm his regulations, he shall cause in- 
spection to be withdrawn therefrom. 

“(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to withdraw inspection from any 
factory whercin process or renovated butter 
is made, if the manufacturer shall fail to 
comply with any of the provisions of this 
section or with any of the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed hereunder. 

“(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and all inspections hereunder shall be 
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made in such manner as may be prescribed 
in such regulations. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, from time to time, by regula- 
tions define the foreign substances and the 
extent thereof that render the ingredients 
unfit for use in manufacturing process or 
renovated butter. 

“(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
cause to be ascertained, and he shall report, 
from time to time, the quantity and quality 
of all process or renovated butter manufac- 
tured and the character and condition of the 
materials from which it is made. 

“(g) No person, firm, or corporation shall 
forge, counterfeit, simulate, falsely repre- 
sent, detach, or knowingly alter, deface, or 
destroy, or use without proper authority, any 
of the marks, stamps, labels, or tabs provided 
for in this section or in any regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for use on process or renovated butter 
or on wrappers, packages, containers, or 
cases in which the product is contained, or 
any certificate in relation thereto. 

“(h) All process or renovated butter and 
the packages or containers thereof shall be 
marked with the words ‘Process butter’ and 
by such other marks, labels, or brands, and 
in such manner, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(i) No statement that fs false or mis- 
leading in any particular shal] be placed on 
or affixed to any wrapper, label, carton, or 
container of process or renovated butter. 

“(j) No person, firm, or corporation shall 
transport, or offer for transportation, or sell 
or offer for sale, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or in commerce affecting commerce 
among the States, any process or renovated 
butter that has not been inspected and passed 
and marked, labeled, and branded in accord- 
ance with this section and the regulations 
issued hereunder. 

“(k) The administration and enforcement 
of the provisions of this act, other than its 
provisions relating to revenue, but including 
the seizure and denaturing or destruction 
of ingredients intended to be used in the 
manufacture of process or renovated butter 
and the denaturing or destruction of process 
or renovated butter, are committed exclu- 
sively to the Secretary of Agriculture: Pro- 
vided, That any powers and duties of the 
Food and Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 
U. S. C., 1940 ed., 301, and the following), 
as regards such ingredients before they come 
into the possession of the manufacturers of 
process or renovated butter, or as regards 
such powers and duties in connection with 
process or renovated butter after it leaves 
such manufacturers and comes into the 
hands of wholesale or retatl dealers, or others, 
shall not be affected by this act.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 2326 of 
the Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 255) is 
amended by striking out “shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$500 or by imprisonment for not less than 
1 month nor more than 6 months, or by both 
said punishments,” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a period of not more than 6 months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Szc. 3. Section 2327 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (53 Stat. 255) is amended by strik- 
ing out subsections (b) and (c) of said 
section. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS BY COAST . 
GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5239) 
to amend Public Law 277, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, so as to provide the Coast 
Guard, at such time as it is transferred 
back to the Treasury Department, with a 
system of laws for the settlement of 
claims, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., The Public Law 277, 
seventy-ninth Congress, is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to the Coast Guard and to the personnel 
of the Coast Guard, military and civil, when 
the Coast Guard is not operating as a part 
of the Navy. In such cases, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall have and exercise, as 
to claims caused by military or civilian em- 
ployees of the Coast Guard while acting 
within the scope of their employment or 
otherwise incident to the activities of the 
Coast Guard and as to the claims of the per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, the authority con- 
ferred by this Act upon the Secretary of the 
Navy, and payment or reimbursement in 
kind of such claims shall be made from ap- 
propriations available to the Treasury De- 
partment which appropriations are hereby 
authorized. The act of December 28, 1922 
(42 Stat. 1066), shall be inapplicable to the 
Coast Guard 60 days after approval of this 
act. 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to the personnel of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Public Health Service when 
serving with the Navy.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2418) 
to authorize the United States commis- 
sioner for the Sequoia National Park to 
exercise similar functions for the Kings 
Canyon National Park. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
commissioner for the Sequoia National Park, 
appointed pursuant to section 8 of the act 
of June 2, 1920 (41 Stat. 731, 733; 16 U. 8. C., 
secs. 66-68), shall exercise the additional 
functions of a United States commissioner 
for the Kings Canyon National Park. The 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of California shall prescribe the 
rules of procedure and practice for the com- 
missioner in the trial of cases and for appeal 
to the district court. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner shall have juris- 
diction to issue process in the name of the 
United States for the arrest of any person 
charged with a violation of any the rules 
and regulations made by the Secretary of 
the Interior in pursuance of law for the gov- 
ernment and protection of the park, or with 
the commission within the park of a petty 
offense against the law, and to try the per- 
son so charged, who, if found guilty, shall 
be subject to the punishment prescribed by 
section 3 of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U. S. C., sec. 3), as amended. 
For the purposes of this act, the term “petty 
offense” shall be defined as in section 335 
of the Criminal Code (18 U. 8S. C., sec. 541). 
In all cases of conviction an appeal shall lie 
from the judgment of said commissioner to 
the district court. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner shall have power 
to issue process in the name of the United 
States for the arrest of any person charged 


with the commission within said park of 
any criminal offense not covered by the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, and to hear 
the evidence introduced. If he is of the 
opinion that probable cause is shown for 
holding the person so charged for trial, he 
shall commit such person for further appro- 
priate action, and shall certify a transcript 
of the record of his proceedings and the testi- 
mony in such case to the district court, which 
court shall have jurisdiction of the case. 

Sec. 4. All fees, costs, and expenses arising 
in cases under this act and properly charge- 
able to the United States shall be certified, 
approved, and paid as are like fees, costs, and 
expenses in the courts of the United States. 
All fines, fees, costs, and expenses imposed 
and collected shall be deposited by the com- 
missioner, or by the marshal of the United 
States collecting the same, with the clerk 
of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 

HOPEWELL VILLAGE NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3533) 
to authorize revisions in the boundary 
of the Hopewell Village national his- 


toric site, Pennsylvania, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of some member of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands about this bill. 
Could the gentleman from Florida tell 
us what the cost of this tract of land was 
originally which it is proposed be turned 
over to the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I do not 
have the original cost, but it was one 
of those operations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment largely as a demonstration 
area. Then there was some thought 
that it would be included in the Hope- 
well National Park. On making a sur- 
vey, however, it was determined that 
it was too large an area to be uSed in the 
park itself, that it did not lend itself to 
park purposes, and for that reason they 
cut down the boundaries. 

It can be given to the State or it can 
be used for other Federal purposes, or 
it may be disposed of generally; but it is 
believed, after a complete survey, that 
it is not needed in the park. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hocu], the author of the bill, may 
be able to give the gentleman some fur- 
ther information. 

Mr. COLE of New York. When was 
the national park created, and what 
amount of land was acquired for that 
purpose? 

Mr. PETERSON of Fiorida. The 
greater portion of the land was acquired 
in the old WPA days as a demonstra- 
tion recreational area, part of a Nation- 
wide program in which we acquired land 
in order to put CCC camps or works on 
them in the hope that the States would 
take them over and show what could be 
done as demonstration areas. The 
States have been very slow in taking 
them over in trying to work them out 
under the act of 1942. 

Mr. COLE of New York. According to 
the report of the committee, this park 
was created in 1942, and comprised some 
6,000 acres, 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Now, after 
4 years of consideration it is realized that 
only some 800 acres are needed for the 
historic site purposes; so approximately 
5,000 acres are to be released. 

Let me inquire of the gentleman, What 
is the status of this surplus land and if it 
does revert to the status of recreational 
area? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It may be 
used by the Federal Government as a 
recreational area or it can be turned 
over to the State as a recreational area 
if the State wishes it, or it can be finally 
disposed of. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does the 
gentleman know what this land cost orig- 
inally? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I do not 
have those figures; it is in the records, 
but we were taking it out of the park 
and curtailing operation of this area be- 
cause it is not economically feasible to 
include it in the park area. The Hope- 
well Village site was one of the old iron 
furnaces. The ironmaster’s house is 
there, and some of the workmen’s houses 
are there, a portion of the old furnace is 
there, and it is being replaced in its old 
condition of. operation. But this vast 
area which has nothing to do with the 
immediate historic site it is felt should 
not be included. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there any 
reason why this surplus land should be 
in any different category so far as dis- 
posal operation goes than any other sur- 
plus Government property? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. In prac- 
tical working out it would not be, be- 
cause under the surplus property dis- 
posal act in this instance the State has 
first choice after the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I understood 
the gentleman to say this bill would em- 
power the Secretary of the Interior to 
turn over this surplus property to the 
State; and I assume that would mean 
turn it over without compensation. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. No, sil; 
this is under the act of 1942. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us what the status of this 
land would be if this bill should pass, 
so far as disposal purposes are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It would 
be taken out of the park, then it would 
become Federal property under the act 
of 1942 and the Federal Government 
could use it for park or recreational pur- 
poses if it desired, or if it were feasible. 
If it was deemed not desirable to be held 
by the Federal Government then the 
State government could take it over. 

Mr. COLE of New York. On what 
basis? Would the State government 
have to pay for the land? That is my 
question. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The 
State government would not necessarily 
have to pay for the land. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Why should 
this land be in any different category, 8° 
far as disposal of surpluses is concerned, 
than any other Government property 
which cannot be turned over gratis to 
any organ‘zation or community? 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It was 
part of a program which was carried on 
several years ago for the purpose of em- 
ploying labor, largely, and for the pur- 
pose of showing to the States what could 
be done with their recreational areas. 
Then when that program was finished 
it was the hope that the States would 
take them over. In other words, they 
do not come up to national-park stand- 
ards, but they do have in many instances 
very desirable recreational features. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I hope the 
gentleman will see that my point is as 
to the method of disposal. If this prop- 
erty is unneeded and should not be re- 
tained by the Federal Government, per- 
haps it should be disposed of in some 
manner, but I am wondering if the gen- 
tleman’s committee is of the opinion that 
certain types of public land should be 
given gratis to the State or city govern- 
ments and at the same time other types 
of Government land required to be paid 
for by State governments or local gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It de- 
pends upon the type of land. The com- 
mittee did not formulate the original 
program. That was a departmental 
program. The committee has felt a large 
portion of these demonstration areas 
should be handled by the States rather 
than by the Federal Government. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there any 
reason why the Federal Government 
should give the land to the States? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. In some 
instances, yes. In other words, it has 
been shown by actual count that of the 
number of persons visiting State parks 
there are more people from other States 
visit Lhe parks than from the State itself. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact this bill comtains a 
principle of too great importance to be 
passed by unanimous consent, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


QUIET TITLE TO CERTAIN SCHOOL-DIS- 
IRICT PROPERTY IN ENID, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3796) to 
quiet title to certain school-district 
property in Enid, Okla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to make 
and issue such letters patent, quitclaim 
deeds, or other instruments of conveyance, 
as may be necessary to give to the trustees of 
school district No. 57, Enid, Okla., and its 
successor in interest imsofar as any right, 
Ulie, and interest of the United States is 
concerned, an indefeasible fee simple estate 
‘n and to the west half of block 7 in Jones- 
Ville, an addition to the city of Enid, Okla., 
such property being more particularly de- 
scribed in the paragraph beginning with the 
words “Second, as School Reserve” contained 
‘n the letters patent issued by the United 
States on October 3, 1898 (certificate No. 863), 
‘o Townsite Board of Trustees No. 6 of Noble 
County, Oklahoma Territory, in trust for the 
“everal use and benefit of the occupants of 

“ve town site of Jonesville, in Garfield 
County, Oklahoma Territory, 


* claim. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ALASKA RAILROAD TO 
ENGAGE IN OPERATION OF OCEANGO- 
ING VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4731) 
to authorize the Alaska Railroad to en- 
gage in the business of operating ocean- 
going vessels. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
question of policy involved in this bill 
which I do not think should be considered 
by unanimous consent; therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO (CALIF.) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3703) 
for the relief of the city and county of 
San Francisco. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the city and 
county of San Francisco, a municipal cor- 
poration, of San Francisco, Calif., the sum 
of $422.64, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred in rebuilding and 
restoring a power transmission line and loss 
of power revenue in Calaveras County, Calif., 
near Sunol, which transmission line was 
damaged by the crashing of a United States 
Army plane, on February 26, 1941, while the 
said plane was engaged in making a flight 
over the area indicated: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with such 
It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percens thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GUY A. THOMPSON, TRUSTEE, MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4239) 
granting to Guy A. Thompson, trustee, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., debtor, and 
to his successors and assigns, authority to 
relocate, maintain, and operate a single- 
track railway across United States Gov- 
ernment reservation at lock No. 3, White 
River, Independence County, Ark., and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That license granted by 
the Secretary of War, of date September 14, 
1943, to Guy A. Thompson, as trustee, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., debtor, and to his 
successors and assigns, herein designated as 
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grantee, to relocate Missouri Pacific Railroad 
tracks across United States Government 
reservation at lock No. 3, White River, 
Independence County, Ark., and in connec- 
tion therewith to remove a portion of the 
bluff and replace the previously existing 
trestle by solid fill obtained from the bluff, is 
ratified, and permission to maintain and to 
operate over said railroad track as so relo- 
cated is granted, subject to the following 
provisions and conditions, to wit: (a) That 
the exercise of the privileges hereby granted 
shall be without cost or expense to the United 
States, under the general supervision and 
Subject to the approval of the officer of the 
Army having immediate jurisdiction over the 
property, and subject also to such regulations 
as may be prescribed by him from time to 
time; (b) that any property of the United 
States damaged or destroyed by the grantee 
incident to the exercise of the privileges 
herein granted shall be promptly repaired or 
replaced by the grantee to the satisfaction of 
the said officer, or in lieu of such repair or 
replacement the grantee shall, if so required 
by the said officer, pay to the United States 
money in an amount sufficient to compensate 
for the loss sustained by the United States by 
reason of damage to or destruction of Gov- 
ernment property; (c) that the United States 
shall have the right to load or unload cars 
while on the main track in the vicinity of the 
lock: Provided, That regular scheduled trains 
are not thereby delayed; (d) that the grantee 
shall maintain at its own expense at some 
nearby point, a siding or spur track from 
which the United States can receive and for- 
ward freight, either in carload lots or less 
than carload lots; (e) that the grantee shall 
not use the river banks within a distance of 
150 feet above and below the limits of the 
lock wails as a place for depositing spoil or 
waste, excepting under such conditions as 
may be approved by the said officer; (f) that 
the grantee shall supervise the said railroad 
track and cause it to be inspected at reason- 
able intervals, and shall immediately repair 
any defects found therein as a result of such 
inspection, or when requested by the said 
officer, to repair any defects; (g) that the 
grantee, at grantee’s expense, shall maintain 
@ pedestrian underpass; and (h) that the 
United States shall not be responsible for 
damages to property or injuries to persons 
which may arise from or be incident to the 
exercise of the privileges herein granted, or 
for damages to the property of the grantee, or 
for damages to the property or injuries to the 
person of the grantee’s officers, agents, ser- 
vants, or employees or others who may be on 
said premises at their invitation or the invi- 
tation of any one of them, arising from 
governmental activities on the said premises, 
and the grantee shall hold the Un‘ted States 
harmless from any and all such claims. 

Sec. 2. That permission herein granted 
supersedes and is in lieu of the license 
granted to the White River Railway Co., Feb- 
ruary 26, 1902, by Public Law No. 23 (32 Stat. 
L. 41). 

Sec.3. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved, 
and if this permission is revoked, the grantee 
shall vacate the premises, remove said prop- 
erty therefrom, and restore the premises 
within such time as the Secretary of War may 
designate, and upon failure so to do, said 
property shall either become the property of 
the United States without compensation 
therefor, or the Secretary of War may cause 
the property to be removed and the premises 
to be restored at the expense of the grantee, 
and no claim for damages against the United 
States or its officers or agents shall arise by 
reason of such removal or restoration work. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon: 
sider was laid on the table. 
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TOLLS FOR PASSAGE OR TRANSIT OF 
GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC OVER THE SAN 
FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 
(CALIF.) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3565) 
to authorize the charging of tolls for the 
passage or transit of Government traf- 
fic over the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. - 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF SEAMEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3973) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide reemployment rights for persons 
who leave their positions to serve in the 
merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 
162), and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, effective as of 
June 23, 1943, the act entitled “An act to 
provide reemployment rights for persons who 
leave their positions to serve in the mer- 
chant marine, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 162), is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) When used in this act the term “serv- 
ice in the merchant marine” means (1) 
service as an officer or member of the crew 
on or in connection with a vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States or a 
vessel owned by, chartered to, or operated 
by or for the account or use of the Admin- 
istrator, as an enrollee in the United States 
Maritime Service on active duty, and, to such 
extent as the Administrator shall prescribe, 
any period awaiting assignment to such serv- 
ice and any pericd of education or training 
for such service in any school or institution 
under the jurisdiction of the Administrator; 
and (2) service as a civilian officer or mem- 
ber of the crew on or in connection with a 
vessel owned by, chartered to, or operated 
by or for the account or use of the War De- 
partment. 

(bd) Any person entering service in the 
merchant marine after May 1, 1940, and be- 
fore the termination of the unlimited na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
on May 27, 1941, who, in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, War Shipping Administration, 
completes a period of substantially continu- 
ous service in the merchant marine, shall 
be entitled to a certificate to that effect from 
the Administrator upon completion of such 
period, which shall include a record of any 
special proficiency or merit obtained. 

£Ec.2. (a) In the case of any such person 
who, in order to perform service in the mer- 
chant marine, has left or leaves a position, 
other than a temporary position, in the em- 
ploy of any employer and who (1) receives 
such certificate, (2) is still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position, and (3) 
makes application for reemployment within 
90 days after completion of such service, and, 
in the case of that person described in sub- 
section (b) of this section who fulfills the 
requirements of clauses (1) and (2) of this 
subsection and in the case of that person 
described in subsection (c) of this section 
who fulfills the requirements of causes (1) 
and (2) of section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training end Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
and makes application for reemployment 
within 90 days after completion of service 
in the merchant marine or relief from train- 
ing and service in the land or naval forces or, 
in the case of any person described in this 





section, within 90 days from hospitalization 
continuing after such completion or such 
relief for a period of not more than 1 year— 

(A) if such position was in the employ 
of the United States Government, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, such persons shall be restored to 
such position or to a positfon of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay, without regard to 
whether such position shall have been covered 
into the classified civil service during the 
period of his military, naval or merchant 
marine service; 

(B) if such position was in the employ of 
a@ private employer, such employer shall re- 
store such person to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay 
unless the employer’s circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or unrea- 
sonable to do so; 

(C) if such position was in the employ of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, it 
is hereby declared to be the sense of the 
Congress that such person should be re- 
stored to such position or to a position of 
like seniority, status, and pay. 

(b) Any person who, after May 1, 1940, and 
before the termination of the unlimited na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
on May 27, 1941, shall have entered upon 
active military or naval service in the land 
or naval forces of the United States, and who 
shall thereafter, within the aforesaid period, 
have been discharged or released from active 
service and have received a certificate evi- 
dencing satisfactory completion of such ac- 
tive service, and who shall, within 30 days 
from date of discharge or release from active 
service, have entered upon service in the 
merchant marine, shall be entitled to all the 
reemployment benefits of this act, as 
amended, to the same extent as in the case 
of any person who, in order to perform serv- 
ice in the merchant marine, has left or 
leaves a position, other than a temporary 
position, in the employ of any employer, in 
lieu of the reemployment benefits of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, and of the Service Extension 
Act of 1941, as amended. 

(c) Any person who, after May 1, 1940, and 
before the termination of the unlimited na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
on May 27, 1941, shall have entered upon 
service in the merchant marine, and who 
shall thereafter within the aforesaid period 
have terminated such service in the merchant 
marine solely in order to perform active mili- 
tary or naval service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States, and who shall, 
within 30 days from date of termination of 
his service in the merchant marine, have 
entered upon such active military or naval 
service, and who shall thereafter have re- 
ceived a partial certificate of substantially 
continucus service, shall be entitled to all the 
reemployment benefits of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, and 
of the Service Extension Act of 1941, as 
amended, to the same extent as in the case 
of any person who, in order to perform active 
military or naval service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States, has left or leaves 
a position other than a temporary position, 
in the employ of any employer, in lieu of the 
reemployment benefits of this act, as amend- 
ed. 

(d) Any person who is restored to a posi- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (a) shall 
be considered as having been on furlough or 
leave of absence during his period of service, 
shall be so restored without loss of seniority, 
shall be entitled to participate in insurance 
or other benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and practices re- 
lating to employees on furlough or leave of 
absence in effect with the employer at the 
time such person entered such service, and 
shall not be discharged from such position 
without reasonable cause within 1 year after 
such restoration. 
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States for the district in w 
employer maintains a place of business shal] 
have power, upon the filing of 

tition, or other appropriate pleading by 


tion. The court shall order a speedy 
in any such case and shall advance it on the 
calendar. Upon application to the United 
States district attorney or comparable official 
for the district in which such private em- 
ployer maintains a place of business, by 
any person claiming to be entitled to the 
benefits of such provisions, such United 
States district attorney or official, if reason- 
ably satisfied that the person so applying is 
entitled to such benefits, shall appear and act 
as attorney for such person in the amicable 
adjustment of the claim or in the filing of 
any motion, petition, or other appropriate 
pleading and the prosecution thereof to 
specifically require such employer to com- 
ply with such provisions: Provided, That no 
fees or court costs shall be taxed against the 
person so applying for such benefits. 
Sec. 4. Employees of the United States 
Government, its Territories or possessions, or 
the District of Columbia (including employ- 
ers of any corporation created under author- 
ity of an act of Congress which is either 
wholly controlled or wholly owned by the 
United States Government, or any corpora- 
tion, all the stock of which is owned or con- 
trlied by the United States Government, or 
any department, agency, or establishment 
thereof, whether or not the employees there- 
of are paid from funds appropriated by Con- 
gress), who, subsequent to May 1, 1940, shall 
have entered upon service in the merchant 
marine, shall be entitled to receive, in addi- 
tion to any pay for such service, compensation 
in their civilian positions covering their ac- 
cumulated or current accrued leave, or to 
elect to have such leave remain to their 
credit until their return from such service. 
Sec. 5. The Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration, may make such rules and 
regulations as he deems necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
anc read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI 
RIVER NEAR DECATUR, NEBR. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1425) to revive 
and reenact the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the county of Burt, State of 
Nebraska, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1940, for the purpose of 
asking the gentleman from New York 
what prompted the gentleman to object 
to the bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, my 
objection was only to the consideration 
and not to the bill. As I understood, it 
was a bill to authorize the construction 
of a toll bridge, and that the bill con- 
tained no provision which would exempt 
the Federal Government from having to 
pay a toll for Government-owned vehicles 
using the bridge on official business, 
which I think should be contained in all 
toll bridge authorizations. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that the custom? 
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Mr. COLE of New York. ' I understood 
it had been the custom. This is the first 
group of bills of this type that the House 
has considered in several years. Prior to 
the war, or in the early days before the 
war, it was my understanding that such 
a provision was contained in all toll 
pridge authorizations. This Lill does 
not contain that provision. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. May I say that I 
have listened to this dialog with in- 
terest. The gentleman from New York 
raised the same objection to a bill in 
which I was interested last fall, and as 
I recall it, a simple little amendment 
providing that the Army and the Navy 
do not have to pay tolls on the bridge 
is about all that you need. It strikes me 
as being a mere technicality, but proba- 
bly the Government should not pay tolls 
over this kind of a bridge. I was willing 
to make an exception in connection with 
the efforts to get rid of paying a toll on 
the bridge that now spans the St. Louis 
River between the city of Duluth, Minn., 
and the city of Superior, Wis. I think 
you can safely follow the gentleman's 
conservative leadership on that matter 
because the gentleman from New York 
has had vast experience on far-flung 
fronts and he knows what he is talking 
about on this amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. I believe Government- 
owned vehicles should have toll-free pas- 
sage over such bridges as are proposed 
in this bill. I thank the gentleman from 
Minnesota and also the gentleman from 
New York fer their explanations. I shall 
cooperate with the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN], author of the bill, 
to amend the bill so as to make it ac- 
ceptable for passage 2 weeks hence when 
the Consent Calendar is again considered 
on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I object, Mr. 


Speaker. 


t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ECORD and include an editorial. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
ie point of order that a quorum is not 


Nrecen + 
present. 


; The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
iS not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a ¢ all of the House. 
A ¢ all of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


win * Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 39] 
Aly — 
ee _ Boren Cole, Kans. 
Arn N.Y. Boykin Curley 
eke o _ Brumbaugh Dawson 
a Md. Buck Domengeaux 
ae 'n. N.Y. Buckley Drewry 
a Pa. Cannon,Fla. Fisher 
Be _ Cannon, Mo, FPoiger 
Seeds Case,S.Dak. Gardner 
Blar Celler Gary 
oan Chapman Gerlach 
en Clark Gossett 
Bor — Clason Gwinn, N. Y. 
ae Coffee Hale 
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Hall, 


an Landis Powell 
Leona . Lane Randolph 
Halleck Larcade Rivers - 
Hart Lea Robinson, Utah 
Healy McConnell Roe, N. Y. 
Heffernan McGregor Schwabe, Mo. 
Henry McKenzie Shafer 
Herter Mankin Sheridan 

. Marcantonio Short 
Jackson Merrow Somers, N. Y. 
Jarman Morgan Stevenson 
Johnson, Okla. Morrison Stigler 
Keefe Murphy Thom 
Kefauver Norton ‘Torrens 
Kelley, Pa. Peterson,Ga. Voorhis, Calif. 
Keogh Plumiey Wadsworth 
Kilburn Poage Wolfenden, Pa. 
LaFollette 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 339 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee cf the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the National Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 20, strike out lines 20 to 25 
and on page 11, lines 1 to 11 and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 705 (a) Whenever in the judgment of 
the Director there is a shortage in the supply 
of any material or of any facilities suitable 
for the construction of housing accommo- 
dations he may by regulation or order allo- 
cate, or establish priorities for the delivery 
of, such material or facilities in such man- 
ner, upon such conditions, and to such ex- 
tent as he deems necessary and appropriate 
in the public interest and to effectuate the 
purposes of this title. 

“(b).In issuing any regulation or order 
allocating or establishing priorities for the de- 
livery of any material or facilities under this 
section, the Director shall give special con- 
sideration to (1) the general need for hous- 
ing accommodations for sale or rent at mod- 
erate prices, and (2) satisfying the housing 
requirements of veterans of World War II and 
their immediate families.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the very 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
Texas and I appeared jointly on a radio 
program here in Washington. He and I 
have both agreed, and I believe every 
Member of this House will agree with us, 
that all Members of this body are eager to 
ao their utmost to see to it that housing 
is built and, as this amendment states, 
especially for veterans of World War II 
and their immediate families. We differ 
only on the methods to be pursued. 

In his opening remarks the gentleman 
who conducted the program, Mr. Hart, 
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made mention of the President’s state- 
ment to the effect that we should use our 
imagination and our utmost endeavors 
to have housing built, and referred to the 
magnificent manner in which the people 
of the United States rose to the occasion 
when we were required to produce and 
produce and produce the materials of 
war. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the fact that 
when our industrialists and labor were 
called upon to produce these materials of 
war, the first thing that happened was 
that the President brought into Washing- 
ton some of the most able, some of the 
most capable men in the entire field of 
manufacture regardless of their politics. 
He set up the War Production Board and 
put in charge of it exceedingly able men, 
and they obtained the services of addi- 
tional able men to man the various de- 
partments. We have now in this Gov- 
ernment of ours a department which is 
established for the purpose of arranging 
the guaranty of loans on housing ac- 
commodations. That is known as the 
Federal Housing Administration. Al- 
most every home owner who builds a 
home in the United States makes appli- 
cation for a loan under the FHA and the 
FHA is required to approve that loan, to 
approve the plans, and everything else in 
connection with the building of the home 
before the loan is made. 

Now is there any reason in the world 
why we need to set on top of the present 
agencies of the Government a new super- 
agency to perform just that function? 
If a loan be approved by the FHA, should 
not that be ample authority for a builder 
to obtain priority to build a home? I 
just want to say this, that if you want to 
have a capable group in the Government 
to direct this program, particularly for 
the building of veterans’ homes, the most 
able and the most capable group in the 
Government—and I have high regard for 
their ability—is the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Who do you have in this set-up that 
we have now before us for discussion? 
I have high respect and regard for Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt. He is a great salesman. 
He is a fine fellow. He was the mayor of 
Louisville. He is an eminent and dis- 
tinguished attorney. As mayor of Louis- 
ville, he organized a housing program 
for Louisville, Ky., appointed a commit- 
tee to do that, and they went out and 
did a lot of talking. They did some 
work, and perhaps it has been success- 
ful; I have not been down there to See. 
But we have many fine committees in this 
House, including the distinguished com- 
mittee in charge of the bill, made up of 
a lot of fine lawyers, a few farmers, 
and some businessmen, and some news 
writers and others. Why not put thi 
program into the hands of men who 
actually know the building business? I 
suggest that this bill could be taken 
back into the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and they could call be- 
fore it the men who actually know what 
the building business is all about in the 
United States, and in 3 days they could 
bring out a bill here on the floor that 
would build twice as many houses as are 
presently being anticipated with present 
priorities, and -we will all vote for it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. They could build 
twice as many houses, almost, as the 
present obligations for priorities show to 
be ready to be built and really expedite 
this program. Every man jack of us 
here in the House wants this program to 
get going and get going fast. Why not 
listen to these people, and in 3 days bring 
back a bill that will really produce 
homes? With all due respect to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan, 
I do not think his bill will do very much 
more than the committee bill; it may do 
more; it has some parts of the committee 
bill stricken from it, and the language is 
much better, but why not do that and 
cut out all of the fussing here, cut out 
all the business of calling names and 
accusing people of obstruction, and bring 
in a bill that really means something. 
Instead of criticizing some group, charg- 
ing it with greed or trying to do some- 
thing that is wrong, why not consider a 
new bill that will expedite the production 
of building materials and quit lambasting 
everybody in the country who disagrees 
with the present bill? I am in favor of 
a bill that will actually produce houses, 
and not one that will produce a lot of red 
tape and bad names for people in this 
country who are going to be responsible 
for carrying out any building program, 
that this House and this Congress and 
this administration desires to put in mo- 
tion. Let us get busy and get the right 
bill, and get it quickly, and quit all this 
squabbling. 

Mr. Chairman, a contractor can hardly 
be persuaded to take a contract these 
days, because he has no assurance that 
he can get the necessary building mate- 
rials—even on the black market, But 
supposing he agrees to try, then he hires 
building-trades labor. He gets the first 
delivery of a truckload of bricks. ‘The 
bricklayers start to work, but they do not 
see any more brick coming, so what do 
they do? They naturally slow down, 
keeping a weather eye out for the next 
load of brick. The load does not arrive, 
and then the contractor has on his hands 
and on his pay roll, doing nothing, but 
adding to his expense, several bricklayers. 

Now, that sort of thing spread 
throughout the building program, causes 
three things to happen: 

First. The contractor cannot possibly 
estimate in advance the cost of a home. 
Therefore, he is unwilling to guarantee a 
price. 

Second. If he does guarantee a price, 
it has to be high enough to cover the cost 
of all unforeseeable delays and probable 
idle labor costs, Of course, the Govern- 
ment wouldn’t approve that price as a 
price ceiling. Hence, your reliable and 
substantial builders cannot afford, and 
do not and will not build. 

Third. The building trades craftsman 
sees himself in the uncertain position of 
going from one building project to an- 
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other, trying to find a place where build- 
ing materials are on hand to work on. 
That means loss of working time to him, 
and hence, he needs to have increased 
pay for the little time he actually does 
work. He has bills to meet, too. 

The net result is that building is de- 
layed, the costs are much higher than 
they should be, the workmen are un- 
happy, and the GI or whoever it is who 
pays for the house, has to pay far more 
than he would otherwise have to pay. 

The answer, the very obvious answer, is 
to free the producer of all kinds of build- 
ing material, so that he can produce and 
produce in unlimited quantities, Give 
him that chance, and he will cut the 
costs. He neither needs nor wants any 
Government subsidies. He only needs to 
be free of Government red tape and con- 
trols and restrictions—a mess in which 
he is now so tangled up that he can hard- 
ly move. 

That is the simple and obvious answer. 
More restrictions can only make things 
worse. The Patman bill merely provides 
another batch of Government red tape in 
which to entangle and slow down the 
business of home building. Right now, 
you cannot see the houses for the forest 
of regulations. 


A VOTE FOR THE MOTION TO RECOMMIT HOUSING 
BILL WILL IN EFFECT BE A VOTE TO KILL 
THE BILL 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

in opposition to the pro forma amend- 

ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California I know is sincere in his state- 
ment that the bill should go back to the 
committee, but I believe that when he 
knows what has actually happened in 
the past he will admit that there is no 
reason why we should send the bill back 
to the committee. I refer to the fact 
that this bill was prepared about October 
15, about the time that L—41, which had 
to do with the channeling of materials, 
was canceled, but it was not introduced 
until November. It was introduced No- 
vember 20. The hearings commenced 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on December 3. It was well 
known to people who were interested in 
this type of legislation that hearings 
were in progress before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 1301 
House Office Building. The chairman of 
that committee had requests from all 
over the country from people who de- 
sired to testify. 

The first three witnesses were wit- 
nesses from the Administration. The 
next witness was a witness representing 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. I believe the gentleman will 
find that this representative of the real- 
estate boards from all over the country, 
who was accompanied by members of 
his staff who sat there with him and 
prompted and helped him all during his 
testimony, fully covered and made an 
argument against every proposal in this 
bill that is now objected to. Not only 
did he testify, but a number of other 
realtors and builders also testified. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Does not 
the gentleman believe that if this bij 
were recommitted it would be the death 
of the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, it would be the 
death of the bill, because our commit- 
tee right now is holding hearings in the 
morning on OPA, and these hearings are 
likely to last for weeks longer, at least 
3 or 4 weeks it looks like. After that 
we have the British loan and we have 
other things to consider. It means that 
we cannot take up this bill if it is re. 
committed. I think it is out of the ques- 
tion. If anybody wants to kill the bill, - 
vote to recommit it, because that would 
in effect kill the bill. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. A bunch of telegrams 
have come to me, as I gueSs they have 
come to all of us. I have a sheaf of them 
here. They are dated the 21st, 22d, and 
23d of February. They are all from my 
district, and they ask that the bill be 
sent back to the committee. This is part 
of that same campaign. 

Mr. PATMAN. They are from Birm- 
ingham, Ala.? 

Mr. PATRICK. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iappreciate the views 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. May I ask him whether any rep- 
resentative of the people who are going 
to have to build these houses throughout 
the country testified before his commit- 
tee in favor of this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; we had a witness 
from Birmingham, I think, and I know 
we had one from Houston, Tex., and one 
from Dallas, Tex., and one from some 
other place. These were practical build- 
ers, who build 5, 25, 50, and 500 houses 
atatime. They are the people who actu- 
ally do the work. They were before the 
committee. The gentleman will see their 
testimony in the hearings. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have read most of 
the testimony. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
will find they were in favor of the legis- 
lation, because they wanted to build mod- 
erate-priced homes. The people who are 
opposed to building moderate-priced 
homes do not like this bill because they 
can make a lot more money building race 
tracks and saloons and things like that, 
and commercial buildings, that are not 
essential. Therefore, they do not like 
this bill at all, This bill will channel 
Scarce materials into the most worthy 
hands. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. May I say for 
the information of the gentleman who 
just interrogated the gentleman from 
Texas that I had a builder in my office 
the other day who builds 30 to 40 houses 
a year. He said he came up to oppose the 
bill. After he had gone over the bill with 
me and we had consulted with the Hous- 
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ing Administration here, he shook me by 
the hand and said, “Go ahead and vote 
for that bill.” 

The C . The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEWART. Is there any pro- 
vision in the bill which would permit 
those of us who live in the lumber-pro- 
ducing areas to build cheap houses out of 
rough lumber? 

Mr. PATMAN. There is nothing in 
the bill which would prevent you from 
doing that, nothing at all. 

Mr. STEWART. The lumber is chan- 
neled into the general pool, together with 
all of our materials? 

Mr.PATMAN. That is, into your own 
communities. The communities will not 
be discriminated against. I assure you 
you will not be hurt by that. 

Mr. STEWART. If the gentleman will 
yield further so that I may observe, the 
processor of rough lumber has a ceiling of 
$36 a thousand, but when he sells it to 
the bigger mill which puts it through the 
planer mills, this situation confronts us. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know something 
about the problem that you have there. I 
regret that my time is limited, and I 
cannot yield further. 

Regarding the administration of this 
act, may I say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HinsHaw] 
that he is right about the FHA. The 
FHA has administered the housing prob- 
lem very well. It is contemplated under 
this act that the FHA will administer it. 
There are no ifs, ands, and buts about 
it. That has always been contemplated. 
Mr. Bowles testified for the bill, stating 
that although he would not administer 
it, the FHA would administer it and he 
was for it and felt that it was a good thing 
for the country. So if the gentleman 
makes a point concerning the adminis- 
tration of the act by the FHA, may I sug- 
gest to him that he should be for the 
bill because the FHA under Mr. Wyatt’s 
direction is going to administer it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. I hope what he 
Says is true. Will the gentleman tell me 
any reason in the world why there must 
be then a new super, super agency on 
top of that agency? 

Mr. PATMAN. We need this agency 
for the same reason that we needed the 
Rubber Director and Expediter. The 
rubber situation and shortage during the 
War Is exactly on all fours with the hous- 
ing situation at the present time. In 
that case, we had an emergency and we 
needed someone to coordinate and co- 
operate with all the different agencies. 
The veterans organizations of World War 
II are 100 percent for this bill and have 
endorsed it and are strongly advocating 
the passage of the bill. 

Those are organizations that are 100 
bercent World War II veterans. There 
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are some organizations composed of 
Spanish-American War veterans and 
World War I and World War I veterans, 
and the rest of them. They are not out 
fighting for the bill like the others are. 
Of course, the fact is that most of the 
veterans of World War I and the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
other wars were all here during those 4 
years. We had an opportunity to get 
ourselves a home. Most of us have 
homes which we either own or rent. We 
are not in distress like the veterans of 
World War II. And they have come 
back home and find themselves without 
homes. They want this bill passed, 
Furthermore, I desire to call to your at- 
tention the fact that there is a lot of 
information going out over the country 
to vote against this bill because it has a 
$6,000 ceiling provision in it. It does 
not have a $6,000 ceiling provision and 
nothing along that line is contemplated. 
I had considered offering an amendment 
in the committee, but I decided it would 
not be a wise thing to do and I aban- 
doned it. Iam not going to offer it here. 
I understand no such amendment will be 
offered providing for a $6,000 ceiling. 
We leave it to the Administrator, believ- 
ing that if his hands are left free and if 
we give him the tools to work with, he 
can do a better job by not being handi- 
capped by restrictions and limitations as 
to ceilings. I ask the Members of the 
House to seriously consider this great 
emergency. I know that you are just as 
interested in the welfare of the veterans 
asIam. It is not a question of the vet- 
erans’ interest alone; it is also a ques- 
tion of us carrying out a duty which we 
owe to these men to help them get houses 
and help make it possible for them to 
either rent or buy a house. I do not 
think it is unreasonable. I do not think 
it is demagogic. I do not think it is 
communistic to say that these men 
and women, 15,200,000 strong, who 
served during World War II, that is, 
35,000 men and women from each con- 
gressional district, most of whom were 
gone for 4 years, during which time the 
people who remained at home, including 
the war workers, were assisted by Con- 
gress in the form of appropriations and 
subsidies voted by the House, could buy 
or rent houses on reasonable terms, as I 
say, I do not believe it is unreasonable 
to give the men and women who served 
in our armed forces 2 years’ time so that 
they can get a home. 

Miss SUMNER of ITlinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last three 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to this 
question of whether there were suf- 
ficent hearings, which has been discussed 
on the floor, I think you want to know 
what the record shows. On Monday, 
January 28, there was an argument in 
the committee, led by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. CrAwrorpD], be- 
cause the chairman would not permit 
the witnesses who were in opposition to 
the bill to be heard. The hearings, as 
you will see on page 405, recorded that 
controversy as follows—— 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In just a 
moment, 
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The CHammMan. We will have to meet in 
executive session on this bill by Friday. We 
have some other things to come along. 

Mr. Crawrorp. This bill, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. As far as I am personally 
concerned, I am not going to agree to that 
because time and again it has been under- 
stood here that the opponents to this bill 
would be permitted to appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are going to hear the 
Office of Price Administration Tuesday. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That may be tru, Mr. 
Chairman, but—— 

The CuHamman. If you have some people 
that wish to be heard on Thursday or Friday, 
bring them in. 

Mr. Burrerr. Mr. Chairman, we have had 
hearings on one side of this proposal over a 
period of weeks. It seems to me just fan- 
tastic to come in now and say that we are 
going to wind it up in 3 or 4 days, without 
giving at least a couple of weeks for people 
to be heard on the other side of this proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. We cannot have any couple 
of weeks now. We have already set the Of- 
fice of Price Administration bill for next 
Tuesday. 


That ends the quotation as I recorded 
it from the hearings. I think you will 
find from further observation that they 
just had 2 days in which the opponents 
could testify. 

I now yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. The people who made 
the request were satisfied with the posi- 
tion that the chairman took, were they 
not? Do you know of anybody who was 
refused who actually wanted to be heard, 
whose name was submitted? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I know 
plenty of witnesses who wished to testify. 

Mr.SPENCE. Of course, we could not 
just seek potential witnesses, but every- 
body who asked to be heard was given 
an opportunity to be heard. That is my 
recollection and that was my intention. 


Of course, after the hearings were 
over-—— 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I do not 


yield further. 

Mr. SPENCE. A good many of them 
said they wanted to be heard. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To clear up the lat- 
ter -situation, 2 days were allocated for 
the so-called opposition witnesses. I 
was given the obligation of lining up 
the so-called opposition witnesses. I 
sent out 8 or 10 wires to representatives 
of industry and representatives of labor 
to determine if they could appear on 
those particular days. That was about 
48 hours before we were supposed to 
present them. I received wires back 
from all but two of them that because 
of the shortness of the notice they would 
be unable to appear. Otherwise they 
would like to have been before the com- 
mittee. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. And above 
all, do not forget that the most danger- 
ous part of this housing program was 
not announced by Mr. Wyatt until 2 or 3 
hours after the bill was voted out of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I am taking 
the floor at this time is on account of 
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the strong lobby for premium payments 
restoration of title VI. I have been in 
the building business since 1903 and in 
the lumber business since 1913. I am 
worried about title VI, for one reason, 
Over 20,000 homes for war workers were 
built in my district and I know I have 
presented dozens and dozens of com- 
plaints to Mr. John Snyder and the FHA, 
and they have not been taken care of 
today. 

As title VI was originally written it 
permitted the builder to mulct the pub- 
lic of at least $10,000,000 in my district. 

That is the reason we should stick to 
title 2, but if you must have title VI, 
then the protection should be given to 
the public the same as it is in title 2. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. In just a moment. 

I wish to bring another matter to the 
attention of the Committee. I have 
actual invoices of lumber purchased 
from 1940 to December 1945. I have here 
an invoice of September 25, 1940, one car 
2 by 4 by 8, No. 2 common, S4S, $28 per 
thousand, less freight, which was $114; 
a net total of $419. 

In other words, lumber in those days 
was $28 per thousand free on board track, 
less $9 freight, or $19 free on board mill. 

The following invoice on April 18, 1941: 
A car of 2 by 4 by 8, $29. The price went 
up a dollar, but the same procedure. 

On May 31, 1941, a car of 2 by 2 went 
up to $32 per thousand, less freight. 

On June 19, 1941, a car was shipped at 
$32, less freight, less discount. 

September 3, 1941, the price already 
went up to $37. 

October 23, 1942, the price went up to 
$40, but the difference is this: Instead of 
being billed as No. 2 common, for con- 
struction work, it has been billed as me- 
dium, fine grain, coarse grain, special, 
2, 3, 4, select E, and everything you could 
think of under the sun. I think that is 
wrong. 

I have a bill for a one-car shipment 
that takes two pages of items and yet it 
is only one item for construction. The 
mistake was made that that lumber was 
sold in the rough on the west coast. 

I have a bill for a carload of lumber 
amounting to $822—that is, in two bills— 
for resawing in transit $215.86 and a 
freight bill of $768.63. 

The trouble with the shipping of lum- 
ber is that the grades were changed after 
the war started. What should be done 
first, is to come back to the regular grad- 
ing used in prewar days. In other words, 
in construction you do not need any 
better lumber than No. 1 common, or 
No. 2, and the differential between those 
grades is anywhere from $3 to $4 a thou- 
sand. I have invoices to show that cer- 
tain shippers instead of shipping yellow 
pine lumber will ship you No. 2 gum, 
poplar, or tupelo at a price of $42.50 mill 
plus freight, and for No. 1, $25 additional 
per thousand. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman men- 
tioned title VI. Under that title we had 
no houses built during the war. I am 
going to offer title VI as an amendment 
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and I hope the gentleman will not op- 
pose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be permitted to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
reference to title VI, may I say that 
under title VI a builder is permitted 
to go ahead and construct a certain 
number of houses on Government credit. 
Under title II he has to do it on his own 
credit. In connection with buildings I 
have inspected in my territory, a builder 
sold a widow of a GI, a home for $6,000 
which should have cost only $5,000. She 
paid $2,500 down and $3,500 FHA loan, 
The most brutal thing in connection 
with dealing with this GI widow was 
that she had to pay rent for 3 months 
before the title came to her and she had 
to prepay all costs. 

The FHA costs run approximately $140 
or $150. Her total prepaid costs were 
close to $700. Then she had to pay for 
laying the water mains, she had to pay 
for laying the sewer in the rear, she had 
to pay for the grading of the street, she 
had to pay for a sidewalk in front of the 
house, she had to pay for the grading, all 
of which should go along with the cost 
of the house. 

That is the reason that if title VI has 
the same protection as title II it is ad- 
missible, but if it has not, then title VI 
should not be considered because you 
are going to give the builder, who is not 
what we call a legitimate builder, the op- 
portunity to skin the public to whom he 
sells the house. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man refer to the language detailed in the 
invoice he has there, the one with all the 
detail on it? Now, in the prewar experi- 
ence how many lines would there be on 
the invoice to cover that whole ship- 
ment? 

Mr. LESINSKI. About three lines. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Every lumberyard 
in the country is running short-handed. 
An invoice comes in for a carload of 
lumber. In checking that material out 
of the car you have to count every piece, 
do you not? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So as to accommo- 
date itself to the invoice. The account- 
ing department of the lumberyard has to 
go through all that detail and, as the 
gentleman said, we have some of the 
most asinine regulations I have ever seen 
when we were trying to get these things 
done. The gentleman is asking that we 
return to the prewar method of billing 
lumber. 

Mr. LESINSKI. And cut nothing but 
No. 1 and No. 2 construction lumber, and 
that should be done in the following way: 
There should be a directive that 75 per- 
cent of the lumber shall be cut for con- 
struction work. It does not make any 
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difference about the other 25 percent of 
the western production. They are now 
cutting what we call decking and scaf. 
folding lumber, which costs twice as 
much as the regular construction lumber 
would cost. The mill that produces that 
lumber does not manufacture it. It 
merely produces the lumber. They have 
to load that on cars with green lumber, 
which weighs 4,500 pounds, instead of 
2,200 pounds. It goes to a stop in tran- 
sit point to be unloaded. There they cut 
it and reload it, and that costs an addi- 
tional $20 per thousand; and at the same 
time you are paying freight on the 4,500 
pounds. That carload arrives at a re- 
tail yard. You have to strip the lumber, 
dry it, then pick out the grades, cut to 
sizes, and remanufacture into pattern, 

Mr, CRAWFORD. And if you reman- 
ufacture, you have to run it through your 
own sawmill in the lumberyard, which 
costs an additional amount? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All of those costs 
have to be paid on top of this increase in 
price that has been reflected in the in- 
voice? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes; take a produc- 
ing mill, instead of getting $2 a thousand 
under OPA regulations for kiln-dried 
and manufactured lumber they should 
get $5, $6, $8, or $10 additional a thou- 
sand. Then the producing mill will pro- 
duce that carload and deliver to the re- 
tailer’s yard, but by the present method 
you pay $20 a thousand for transit stop- 
over to have the lumber cut to sizes. Then 
the retailer still must pay on a weight of 
4,500 instead of 2,200 pounds in the kiln- 
dried method. You also want to remem- 
ber that lumber takes a freight rate of 
$1.05 a hundred, which means $21 or $22 
per thousand on kiln-dried lumber, but 
you are paying $45 for freight on green 
lumber. 

By this method you can cut off all the 
expenses if the producer is permitted to 
kiln-dry that lumber and ship direct to 
small retailers. : 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
they are going through this resawing in 
an effort to show up higher prices than 
they are entitled to? 

Mr. LESINSKI. No; eliminate the ac- 
tual stop-over in transit and have the 
producer of the lumber manufacture it 
at its source. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
question about the fairness of the hear- 
ings on this bill. ‘The hearings consist of 
over 570 pages. The chairman at all 
times offered those who wanted*to be 
heard the opportunity to be heard. For 
a long time after the hearings started few 
Members on the other side took much 
interest in the hearings, and they were 
not well attended. Finally, before the 
conclusion of the hearings, they said they 
wanted some time for the opposition. I 
told them they could be heard Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. It is my 
recollection that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wotcorr], the 
minority member, said he thought that 
was fair. I said that they had to clear 
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through him. They probably did not 
produce as Witnesses those whom they 
desired to be heard. We concluded the 
hearings, and then there was a general 
interest in being. heard. During the 
hearings I offered the opportunity to 
Members representing industry to appear 
before the committee and be heard, and 
they refused to do so. After the hear- 
ings had closed they said they wished to 
be heard. ; 

Now, if you recommit this bill, you 
kill it. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency is very busy. It is busy with 


important legislation. We are hearing - 


the OPA legislation now. The British 
joan will follow, and there is much other 
legislation of great importance which 
will be submitted to that committee. 
There is no doubt about what the result 
will be if you recommit it. 

The gentleman from California has 
said that we ought to have builders to 
administer the law. Well, a man might 
be an excellent builder, he might thor- 
oughly understand his business as a 
builder, but he might have no capacity 
whatever to administer a law of general 
application. I think it Would be very 
short-sighted to put upon the Board 
merely builders, because they have had 
no experience in the administration of 
laws, and they probably would make a 
great failure of it. It is always bad pol- 
icy to put on boards men who have a 
personal interest. I think that you must 
have an Administrator who has demon- 
strated his knowledge of the law and the 
capacity to construe it and administer it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam sure fhe gentle- 
man did not hear me say that builders 
should be set up to administer the law. 
I said that a person with long experience 
in the building field should have that 
job. 

Mr. SPENCE. A man with long ex- 
perience in the building field would be a 
builder. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Not a carpenter; I 
did not mean that, but a man of con- 
siderable experience. 

Mr. SPENCE. I heard a story once of 
& man who came to where they were con- 
structing a great building, and he said 
to one man, “What are you doing?” He 
said, “I am shaping stone to be put 
in this building.” He said to another, 
“What are you doing?” He said, “I am 
mixing the mortar to hold the stones in 
place.” He said to another, “What are 
you doing?” He said, “I am a car- 
penter; I am making the framework.” 
And he said to the fourth man, “What 
are you doing?” He said, “I am building 
a cathedral.” 

You have to have men with vision to 
build great cathedrals, and you have to 
have men with vision of a different kind 
to administer the laws. I think we have 
& pretty good Administrator in Mr. 
Wyatt, and I do not believe he can be 
improved upon by selecting some build- 
er, as useful and as fine an occupation 
&s they have. I hope the builders will 
get together and carry out the purposes 
of law. There is where the builders can 
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show their usefulness and render a great 
service to the American people. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it will be of 
value to the House to know something 
about the meeting at Chicago of the 
National Association of Home Builders 
and the circumstances surrounding their 
endorsement of the subsidy provisions. 
My information comes from one who 
participated in that meeting. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers was held Wednesday, February 27, 
1946, during a convention week in Chi- 
cago, prior to Mr. Wyatt’s evening ad- 
dress when the points on his 15-point 
program were presented. The point 
which had to do with subsidies was con- 
sidered in the form of a motion which 
was to reject it. That motion carried 
unanimously. There was not a dissent- 
ing voice among the members. The 
proposition had been carefully consid- 
ered prior to the time the vote was taken. 
This action was in the form of a sugges- 
tion to the resolutions committee. 

That same evening Mr. Wyatt ad- 
dressed the convention. The next day 
he appeared befare the board of direc- 
tors and argued for subsidies. The gist 
of his presentation was that his program 
could not be carried out unless subsidies 
were provided. 

Picture in your mind the situation: 
Here were the directors of the National 
Association of Home Builders, represent- 
ing thousands of local _ industries 
throughout the country. The directors 
of the association met to discuss the Wy- 
att program. Their minds were normal, 
expressive of their real needs. In this 
calm and independent state of mind they 
unanimously agreed to reject subsidies. 
Then Mr. Wyatt appeared on the scene, 
armed with the Federal power further to 
withhold building supplies from going to 
home construction. He told the direc- 
tors of the National Association of Home 
Builders, who had the day before unani- 
mously voted to reject subsidies, that un- 
less he is given subsidies he cannot op- 
erate his program. That is, Mr. Wyatt 
just as good as told them that unless 
they endorsed subsidies they would not 
get lumber, brick, and other materials 
they need to build homes. Can any 
Member deny that Mr. Wyatt was armed 
with huge Government power? Is it 
supposed this did not have some effect in 
causing the directors to change their 
minds? Does not this simulate the 
methods Hitler used to bring industry 
under his control? Was it fascism when 
Hitler did them, and is it something else 
when our Government officials do them? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield so that his re- 
marks may be clarified? I have listened 
attentively to the statement of the 
gentleman. I would like the gentleman 
to say in clear language if it was the in- 
tent of his statement to say that under 
fear of Mr. Wyatt’s powers the American 
Association of Home Builders reversed 
its stand because they were afraid of 
punitive action being taken against 
them. I want the record to be clear on 
that point. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is not 
important whether these powers were 
used that way. The story, whether it is 
true or not, serves to show that he has 
these Hitlerish powers and how they can 
be used. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SmirH] may have 
two additional minutes so that he may 
answer my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Your question is 
whether the National Association of 
Home Builders was coerced in approving 
subsidies. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I asked if the 
gentleman charges that they were co- 
erced into approving subsidies, yes, sir. 
I would like to have that question ans- 
wered. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I charge that 
Wilson Wyatt was in a strong position to 
coerce the National Association of Home 
Builders to approve subsidies. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The only power that Mr. Wyatt has 
without congressional action is the power 
to handle the distribution of materials. 
Does the gentleman contend that that 
power was sufficient to change the minds 
of the home builders? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I have ans- 
wered that question. However, when the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry] 
says Mr. Wyatt only has authority to 
handle the distribution of materials, he 
is mistaken. In respect to the housing 
industry he has the support of the 
President who is vested with all the 
powers related to that industry granted 
by Congress. Those powers are in many 
respects totalitarian, since they include 
those of the OPA, those under the Second 
War Powers Act, and so forth. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, within the past hour I 
have discussed the matter of subsidies 
to stimulate production of building ma- 
terials with the president of the National 
Association of Home Builders and with 
their executive vice president. I dis- 
cussed it at length with them. I dis- 
cussed it with the vice president of the 
association, who happens to be one of 
my constituents, and I would like to tell 
the House that nothing could be as far 
from the truth as the insinuation made 
a few minutes ago, that any duress or 
fear or threat or anything else but their 
own judgment had anything to do with 
the reversal of the stand of the American 
Association of Hpmebuilders. 

The C AN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let everybody take a 
deep breath and “unlax” and consider 
what the issues are before the House. I 
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do not believe anyone can seriously con- 
tend or should contend that Mr. Wyatt is 
the issue. I have said repeatedly that 
I thought it was very refreshing to have 
in government a man of Mr. Wyatt’s 
enthusiasm and willingness to work; and 
so this bill should not be judged on Mr. 
Wyatt as an individual. 

We have made some mistakes in years 
gone by in predicating legislation on the 
fact that some particular individual 
would have the responsibility of admin- 
istering the act.’ As far as I know until 
I find to the contrary I am going to state 
that Mr. Wyatt is a very honest-minded, 
conscientious individual with whom I 
can disagree and still be friendly, a man 
with whom I can disagree and still have 
admiration for; and I hope that when 
we have gotten all through with these 
debates, realizing that Mr. Wyatt tempo- 
rarily at least is going to have the ad- 
ministration of the act, we will not do 
anything which will prevent the people 
of the United States from having full 
faith and confidence in Mr. Wyatt’s in- 
tegrity, honesty, and ability. I do not 
believe that Mr. Wyatt’s personal busi- 
ness is a matter which is properly be- 
fore this Committee. Neither do I be- 
lieve it is proper to legislate on what 
the National Association of Homebuild- 
ers happened to do in Chicago, what 
resolution they passed in Chicago, what 
resolution they did not pass in Chicago. 
That should not affect us any more here 
in this Committee than what any other 
individuals have done. I have quota- 
tions from all sides of that problem in 
my pocket but I do not think they are 
worth burdening this committee with. 

To go on further with whether or not 
the National Association of Homebuild- 
ers did or did not do something particu- 
lar in Chicago is of little moment. After 
all, there has been a denunciation of 
lobbying on this and a good many other 
bills, and Members always take the floor 
and lament the fact that the lobby re- 
sults in hysteria, that the lobby results 
often in hysteria to the point where legis- 
lation is warped because of mass psychol- 
ogy engendered by their actions, How- 
ever, lobbyists can be and oftentimes are 
helpful. Of course, lobbyists over the 
week end have been at work on both 
sides, which is perfectly all right. That 
is the American way of doing things. 
We want to hear from thé administration 
as well as from the people who are going 
to be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, let us from now on, 
please, dispassionately and without 
rancor or without attempting to try any 
individual get on with this work, because 
it is important that we consider seri- 
ously a housing bill and that we enact 
some housing legislation that will aid the 
Expediter, whoever he may be, in doing 
everything he possibly can within rea- 
son and according to the dictates of 
what we think are desirable measures to 
get the bottleneck broken and housing 
for our veterans and our needy civilians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I can follow the 
suggestion just made by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Wotcortr]; that is, 


hew to the line and get to the bottom of 
the trouble and stick to the business 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, for four long days this 
House has been debating the question of 
providing much needed housing in the 
United States. Frankly, I must say that 
it appears the House is terribly confused 
as to what steps would be best to follow 
in order to provide sufficient housing, 
particularly for the many deserving vet- 
erans who now find themselves unable to 
obtain a dwelling in which to live. 

While home for a couple of days dur- 
ing the forepart of last week, seven lum- 
ber and material dealers of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., in my district, called upon me 
regarding this home-building problem. 
We had a rather lengthy discussion as to 
what might be done by the Government 
in order to facilitate this necessary build- 
ing program. These lumber dealers of 
my district have certain ideas of their 
own which they definitely feel would be 
of help toward the solution of the prob- 
lem before us. They have set forth eight 
definite suggestions which I desire to call 
to your attention. Here are the steps 
which they feel to be imperative if we 
are to have early relief from the present 
extreme lumber and building shortages. 
I quote their letter: 


The low production of lumber, confusion 
in its distribution, and the rapidly growing 
black market in building material is a vital 
national concern today. Immediate, definite 
remedial steps are imperative. 

Necessary steps, we believe, are— 

1. Increase at once by OPA of mill ceiling 
prices of $10 per thousand board feet of kiln 
dried yard items in fir, hemlock, white pine, 
and southern pine. These items include 
No. 1 and 2 grades of 2-inch dimensions, 
same grades of l-inch boards, shiplap and 
centermatch, “bundled uppers” such as floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding, etc., and inside trim and 
moldings and hardwood flooring. 

2. OPA's policy of cost absorption down 
the distribution line is entirely fallacious 
and only tends to retard the recognized 
needed building. OPA seems to utterly ig- 
nore the fact that every business is laboring 
under greatly increased costs of operation 
over 1941, and definitely needs more instead 
of less profit to continue operation. 

3. Reduce prices for export lumber to at 
least a par with mill ceilings for domestic 
sales. Present lack of ceiling prices on ex- 
port lumber encourages foreign sales of the 
lumber needed in the United States today. 
Place a moratorium on any export lumber 
for at least 12 months. 

4. OPA regulations should be amended to 
stop and eliminate retail sales by mills and 
wholesalers except on like volume if done 
in 1941. That practice is now permitted and 
is becoming a common practice through 
many subterfuges, such as affiliates. 

5. Federal subsidies are not the proper 
answer to production of needed building ma- 
terials. Adequate manufacturers’ price in- 
creases will accomplish the same end quicker 
and more effectively. The cost, borne in 
either case by the Nation’s citizens, will be 
greater through subsidies. 

6. Limit for balance of 1946, except through 
permit of State government, Federal Gov- 
ernment, industrial, and commercial build- 
ing projects. 

7. Prefabricators and such should not be 
given special allocation and consideration in 
obtaining materials. Utmost should be 
done, or permitted, to allow materials to 
move through their natural prewar channels. 

8. Keep regulations to barest minimum. 
They only delay and retard building accom- 
plishment. If given a reasonable chance of 
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a fair profit, manufacturers, distributors, ang 
contractors will get the Job done quicker, 
better, and cheaper. Not regulations, but a 
reasonable profit expectation is the ignition 
of American production. 

These things are necessary to get increased 
production of items needed and to 
black-market operations which have already 
reached enormous proportions, and makes it 
practically impossible for honest dealers to 
secure any lumber or building materials 
necessary to build small homes. 

Failing the accomplishment of these steps 
at once, it is our serious opinion that the 
lesser of the two evils would be the prompt, 
complete elimination of OPA, 

Respectfully yours, 

Seven material dealers of Blooming- 
ton and Normal, I!l.: Parker Bros., 
Harwood Lumber & Fuel Co, 
Schwulst Lumber & Coal Co., Corn 
Belt Lumber Co., West Side Coal & 
Lumber Co., Baumgart Lumber & 
Coal Co., Alexander Lumber Co, 


Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that 
these worth-while suggestions set forth 
above, merit the attention of the Con- 
gress, of the OPA, and all construction 
agencies. You simply cannot build a 


- house unless you have material to build 


with. I am not, nor can I be, convinced 
that the payment of subsidies is the an- 
swer to the difficulty. Let us give private 
enterprise and individual initiative the 
greatest possible opportunity to do the 
job of building these needed homes. Re- 
strictions and more restrictions serve 
only to slow up the whole program. I 
am certain that private industry can do 
a job if we will only give them the go- 
ahead signal. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand cor- 
rectly, we are discussing the committee 
amendment on page 11, known as section 
705 (a); is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This section has 
to do with giving the Director a chance 
to exercise his judgment, and reads as 
follows: 


Whenever in the judgment of the Di- 
rector there is a shortage in the supply of 
any material or of any facilities suitable for 
the construction of housing accommodations, 
he may by regulation or order allocate, or 
establish priorities for the delivery of, such 
material or facilities in such manner, upon 
such conditions, and to such extent as he 
deems necessary and appropriate in the pub- 
lic interest and to effectuate the purposes 
of this title. 


As I understand this language there is 
no clear-cut provision there which places 
the Director in a position where he must 
allocate the materials for the purpose of 
repairing or building facilities in any 
farming communities. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
shall offer two amendments, the first one 
being in line 15, following the word “ac- 
commodations”: 


in rural and urban areas and for the con- 


struction and repair of essential farm build- 
ings. 


Then on line 24, page 11, I will offer 
another amendment following the word 
“prices”: 


(2) The need for the construction and re- 
pair of essential farm buildings. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man must offer his amendments be- 
fore the section is passed. If that sec- 
tion is agreed to, the gentleman will not 
have an opportunity to offer his amend- 

ents. 
wr. CRAWFORD. The Parliamen- 
tarian informed me otherwise, and I 
am depending on what the Parliamen- 
tarian told me. 

Mr. HINSHAW.. If the gentleman will 
ask the Parliamentarian now he will see 
I am correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understood, un- 
less I misunderstood the Parliamentar- 
ian, that I could not offer an amend- 
ment to this section until the commit- 
tee amendments had been acted upon 
and the bill thus perfected. In other 
words, may I at this time offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then I misunder- 
stood the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer three amend- 
ments to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Crawrorp: 

Page 11, line 15, after the word “accom- 
modations”, insert “in rural and urban areas 
and for the construction and repair of essen- 
tial farm buildings.” 

On page 11, line 24, after the comma, insert 
“(2) the need for the construction and re- 
pair of essential farm buildings.” 

Page 11, line 24, strike out the numeral 


“(2)” and insert in lieu thereof the nu- 
meral “(3).” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
language of these amendments is self- 
explanatory. These amendments are 
necessary to protect the farmers in their 
repairs to buildings and the construc- 
tion of essential farm buildings. I do 
not care to take up any additional time 
of the House in further explaining the 
amendments. I hope the amendments 
will be adopted. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ments that they are not germane. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the gentleman 
from Kentucky seeking recognition at 
the time the amendments were reported? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I was 
not familiar with just what the amend- 
Ment contained. The gentleman who 
offered the amendment said he had not 
written it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the point of order comes 
too late, because the amendment was de- 
bated by the gentleman from Michigan 
alter it was reported. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
Want to make clear to my chairman that 
when I spoke to the Parliamentarian 
about the amendment, asking at what 
Point I could offer the amendment, I 
understood from him that the amend- 
ment could not be offered until all of 
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the committee amendments were adopt- 
ed or acted upon, so I was simply un. 
intentionally misinforming myself in 
that manner. I have no misunderstand- 
ing about what the amendment is or its 
purpose. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, as I understand, the 
gentleman was giving the same treat- 
ment relative to houses to the rural peo- 
ple as to those in the cities and towns. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the pur- 
pose of this amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have no objection to 
that, if that is the only purpose of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 1 hour. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I do not un- 
derstand that there is any controversy 
before the Committee at the present 
time. We « - all anxious to get to the 
controversy, which comes in the next 
section. Unless the gentleman wants to 
prolong genera] debate on the bill, there 
surely is no necessity for prolonging the 
debate for an hour on this amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. There are some Mem- 
bers here who have been trying ever 
since the consideration of this bill start- 
ed to get into the debate, but they have 
not had an opportunity to do so. There 
were 12 Members standing. This request 
will allow them 5 minutes each. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have had gen- 
eral debate, virtually, on this bill for 
about 4 days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
there anyone standing who has not al- 
ready spoken several times on the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Some of us have been 
trying for 4 days and have not been able 
to speak on.the bill yet. We have been 
here for 2 days while Members went up 
to New York and Philadelphia and other 
places. 

Mr. SPENCE. It seems difficult to 
please Members. If you make the time 
too short you are cutting them off, and 
if you make it too long, that also meets 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WASIELEWSKI]. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
Not to change the subject, but because it 
is rather difficult to gain the floor when 
one desires, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to discuss an amendment that will be 
offered later. I have listened intently to 
the debate on the housing bill before us 
for the past several days. Frankly, be- 
cause I have never believed in subsidies, 
I have found difficulty in accepting some 
of the contemplated provisions in this 
legislation. I have been in great hopes 
that a more suitable and palatable solu- 
tion might be brought forth but none 
seem to have been presented. : 
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Since I have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives I have voted 
against subsidies consistently until we 
got into the price-control field when it 
was found necessary to resort to subsidies 
as a price-control measure, and even then 
I voted for subsidies with my tongue in 
my cheek. 

The problem before us is not just the 
construction of homes. It is the making 
available of materials needed for the 
construction of homes. Under the pres- 
ent set-up, building materials just are not 
being produced. Some charge that the 
fault lies with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and there are other charges, 
but regardless of where the fault lies our 
job is to see that the materials are pro- 
duced and made available at once, in or- 
der that our returning veterans shall 
have a place to live. 

With the debate on this measure com- 
ing to a close, we have four choices before 
us. 

First. We can permit a wholesale rise 
in the price of building materials. If we 
do, it wil] mean there will be no truly low- 
cost housing that can be dignified as a 
“home, and we will have no housing with- 
in the reach of the pocketbook of the vet- 
eran. 

Second. We can have the Government 
enter the housing business, build the 
homes and rent them at from $30 to $50 
a month regardless of what they might 
cost, and you know from experience that 
when the Government builds, it costs 
plenty. This would really be a subsidy. 

Third. We can pass the Wyatt pro- 
posal which does not grant a general 
price rise, but increases production from 
both new and old producers and thereby 
increases the flow of materials for the 
construction of the new homes that are 
so badly needed. 

Fourth. We can do nothing and our 
veterans and others will have no moder- 
ate-priced homes and the Congress will 
have failed in the fulfillment of its 
responsibility. 

I have consistently opposed subsidies 
since I have been in Congress. I have 
opposed subsidies for crops like cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar beets. In fact, only 
last week I voted against the ship sales 
bill because to me it represented too great 
a subsidy. To be consistent, I suppose 
I should vote against subsidies today. 
But I find the situation is so different 
that I cannot follow my previous convic- 
tions, for I have no better proposal, and 
have heard none presented in the course 
of debate. While I do not want sub- 
sidies, I do want homes for the Ameri- 
cans who not so long ago were willing to 
lay down their lives for us. Therefore, 
I shall vote for the Wyatt proposal. 

Let us grasp this fact: For every 10 
homes now standing we have to build 1 
more during the next 2 years. This is 
a tremendous task and will require un- 
usual action in order that it may be 
realized. As production gets under way 
and supply and demand even up it may 
be possible to get production without 
subsidies and the cost of this program 
reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to call on the Members on both 
sides of the aisle to reject politics and 


face the problem before us squarely. ‘she 
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need for homes is not a theory but a 
ghastly reality. We must have the 
houses. Time is of the essence: the 
building season is here and it is impera- 
tive the program be gotten under way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been listening to this 
debate for 3 days, and I am almost as 
confused as I was when the debate 
started. 

In order to understand my viewpoint 
and what is probably the viewpoint of 
many Members present, I want to recite 
to you the situation that confronts us in 
my part of the country. 

I represent a typical war district. 
The increase in population in my dis- 
trict has been 150,000 during the war. 
There is not a single available house that 
I know of. Veterans are coming back, 
and they are literally walking the streets. 
If we do not have places for them to live 
in, we may have riots, we may have blood- 
shed and all kinds of trouble. The very 
ones we want to provide houses for, it is 
now impossible to take care of by giving 
them a chance to get or rent a house. 
Furthermore, we have a terrific increase 
in the amount of money that each per- 
son in my district has in his pocket. I 
do not see how production of houses can 
possibly meet the demand for houses 
within 2 years. The result is that what- 
ever houses are built, unless there is some 
type of restraint, will go on the market at 
prices so high that very few if any vet- 
erans will get them. They simply do not 
have the money to compete with other 
buyers, unless some way is found to hold 
down the cost of houses. 

To illustrate to you how inflation has 
set in, in the matter of houses, I want to 
tell you of my own personal experience. 
In 1919, when I came out of the other 
war, I bought a little home for $2,850. 
That home has hardly been improved at 
all, except by landscaping the yard and 
putting a cement walk in front of it. 
Yet, in December 1945, 26 years after i 
bought that little house for $2,850, it sold 
for over $6,000. It was sold by a man 
who bought it from me way back in 1929 
and who made no improvements to it. 

How can we stop this inflationary 
trend? That is what troubles me. It 
seems to me the Wolcott amendment 
offers one way to do it. He says, and I 
know it is true, that the present Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Wyatt, has every possible 
power that he needs to put on ceilings, 
to take off ceilings, to override the OPA, 
to make premium payments, and to do 
anything he needs to carry on and expe- 
dite the building of houses. He has that 
power under the Wolcott amendment and 
the War Powers Acts. It seems to me 
that the exercise of such power by the 
Administrator is the only way we can 
stop this trend toward inflation and 
bring houses down to within the means 
which the veteran has. 

Furthermore, the way to get efficiency 
out of this mass-building project is to 
give it to a czar. That is the way we 
got efficiency and volume in rubber pro- 
duction. That is the way we have han- 
died other war problems. This is a war 
problem, This is one of the most dis- 
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tressing war problems, directly resulting 
from the war. The very ones we are 
trying to benefit, the ones we are trying 
to help, are the ones who stand in the 
position of being least favored. Give it 
to the man who has powers which are 
flexible, who can give the premiums nec- 
essary to get the items that are short, like 
plaster, molding, cast-iron pipe, and 
what not. Whatever is necessary for 
him to get production he is empowered 
to do. 

After studying this subject for 3 days, 
it seems to me our best course is to pass 
the Wolcott amendment and give Mr. 
Wyatt these unlimited powers. The sit- 
uation and the times require that we 
give this housing czar these broad powers 
to get the houses the veterans deserve 
and need now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DoyYLeE] is recognized. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, as an aid 
to clear thinking I thought I would do a 
little comparing of the two bills before us, 
the Patman bill and the Wolcott substi- 
tute. I realize that most Members of 
the House have not had a chance to get 
possession of the Wolcott amendment, 
but I asked 11 Members of the House if 
they had read it. Only one said he had. 

The language of the Patman bill and 
the Wolcott bill is almost identical in 
statement of purpose, each being sub- 
stantially to permit returning veterans 
to acquire housing at fair prices. The 
difference in the Wolcott substitute is 
that the word “equitable” is added to 
the word “fair.” 

If it be said that the Patman bill is in- 
definite and uncertain, as was said the 
other day, as to whether or not the Hous- 
ing Expediter had power to direct the 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to follow through, I call your at- 
tention specifically to page 3, line 2, 
where the following language is found: 

The Director shall have the power to issue 
directives on policy to those Federal depart- 
ments and agencies which have functions re- 
lating to or affecting housing. 


This is not uncertain language, it is 
all inclusive language. The thing the 
Wolcott substitute does, in this connec- 
tion, is to use about five times as much 
language to say the same thing. Evi- 
dently the author of the Wolcott substi- 
tute wanted to make certain the Expe- 
diter has plenty of control over others. 
So as far as bureaucracy is concerned, if 
the Patman amendment leans toward 
bureaucracy, the Wolcott amendment 
makes it doubly clear that the intention 
is to have the Director or Expediter have 
control of all the Federal departments or 
agencies as he might decide necessary in 
this housing field. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the committee 
member. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think the 
only practical difference between the 
Patman bill as reported out by the com- 
mittee and the Wolcott bill is that in the 
Patman bill we have ceilings on new 
homes. The Wolcott bill has some busi- 
nesslike subpenas, getting of books, and 
so forth. 
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Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for that contribution, 

However, there are some other items of 
major importance—even though no one 
else has yet debated about them. . 

I call attention now to the apparent 
fact that the Wolcott bill carries heavier 
penalties than the Patman bill, for, sec. 
tion 703 in the Wolcott bill provides for 
2 years’ imprisonment instead of 1, as in 
the Patman bill, with the same $5,000 fine 
as in the Patman bill. 

Then I call your attention to this also, 
that under section 707 of the Wolcott bill, 
it allows the Federal Government to 
spend $1,800,000,000 more than the Pat- 
man bill. Why should minority Members 
and a few others be complaining about 
spending too much money in the Patman 
bill in this manner when the Wolcott bill 
makes it easy to spend over $1,500,000,000 
more than the Patman bill does? 

Now as to court jurisdiction. I am a 
lawyer and I always look at the question 
of jurisdiction of courts. The Wolcott 
amendment does not specify what courts 
shall have jurisdiction. This probably 
means confusion in court decisions, delay 
in court processes. The Wolcott amend- 
ment does not give priority, on the court 
calendars, to these cases as does the Pat- 
man amendment. This means very seri- 
ous delay and consequent losses. In 
other words, the Patman bill specifies 
that cases arising under this act shall 
take priority. This is as it should be. 
We all know that. You lawyers know 
that on a court calendar in a metropoli- 
tan district this is very important. So 
there is no jurisdiction defined and no 
priority given by the Wolcott bill. The 
Wolcott amendment is absolutely silent 
in this respect, and to me it is damaging 
to the extent that it ought to be defeated. 
Either in prosecution or in defense these 
cases should clear the calendar with ut- 
most dispatch. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I have but a minute left; 
I cannot yield. I am sorry. 

Section 707 of the Patman bill provides 
that if a person is aggrieved by the order 
or regulation he may go to court for court 
review. It leaves him recourse to a court 
constituted to appeal from an adminis- 
trative decision, which may be most un- 
just and arbitrary or capricious, This 
is as it must be to be sound. The Wol- 
cott bill does not provide that. 

I have not tried to discuss the same 
matters which have been discussed for 
3 days, but, for these reasons, I say that 
fundamentally the Patman bill is sound 
and will operate to protect the rights of 
the American people in these matters re- 
lating to ccurt processes, far more than 
does the Wolcott bill. The Wolcott bill 
is not sound in these particulars. It 
should not be adopted in this form on 
these vital matters. 

Finally, it is indicative to me, although 
I am not a builder, when the National 
Association of Homebuilders says in its 
telegram recently as follows: “We unan- 
imously endorse the objectives of the 
Wyatt housing program” that the entire 
home-building industry will support and 
cooperate with Mr. Wyatt. Here, then, 
is a national board of directors, assembled 
to consider this bill and to hear Mr. 
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Wyatt discuss it with them. They did 
poth. They were convinced by their 
study. Their great experience and re- 
sponsibility in this field is very convincing 
to us, gentlemen. 

The following is the full text of the wire 
of the National Association of Home- 
builders, by their Nation-wide director- 
ate. Every Member knows it and has 
had it available since it was distributed 
to us last week. Certainly, no one can 
claim that this group who sent this tele- 
cram lacks in determination to perpetu- 
ate our American way of life and our 
American competitive plan and free en- 
terprise. This board of directors is com- 
prised of experts in their own chosen 
field. They personally and with those 
they represent over the Nation represent 
many millions of dollars of invested cap- 
ital. No one gainsays their knowledge 
end their integrity and their responsi- 
bility for whatever telegram they let 
loose for the benefit of the knowledge of 
this Congress, right-at this time. 

Let us read it again, as follows: 

FEesRuARy 28. 

National Association of Home Builders di- 
rectorate meeting in annual conference here 
today heartily endorsed following features 
end amendments to Patman bill: Premium 
payments; veterans’ preference; title VI; ex- 
tension of powers to July 1947. Unani- 
mously opposed pricing formula of bill since 
PR 33 automatically prices all new housing. 
Unanimously endorsed objectives Wyatt 
housing program and indicated entire home- 
building industry support of, and coopera- 

yn with, Mr. Wyatt. 

FRaNK W. CorTRIGHT, 
Executive Vice President. 


If we are to make a mistake in this 
confused legisdative situation in favor 
of anybody let us make that mistake in 
favor of the veterans and their home 
needs. They and their loved ones gave 
far more than those who were not 
called upon to sacrifice as they did. Yes, 
let us make a mistake in their benefit, if 
we are to make any-at all. 

Then thousands of new homes to be 
built all over our blessed land will create 
new subdivisions and tracts of real 
estate. New schools and churches and 
auditoriums will have to be erected to 
take care of the cultural, religious, and 
educational and recreational needs of 
these happy home builders. 

Need I say to you that these must not 
be just houses—a place to sleep and 
Shelter. I pray God that every house 
Shall be truly a “home”—irt the highest 
Sense in which that holy word is used in 
reverence and. affection. Marriages 
founded upon love; children in the home 
who are wanted; partnership in plan- 
hing and loyalty in time of sickness and 
in trial. A real opportunity for jobs 
which return a day’s wage, which en- 
ables each family of each veteran to live 
in dignified devotion to each other and 
in security from fear of want. 

I know these bills do not cover the field 
of playgrounds, parks, and recreation for 
the people of our Nation nor of the fami- 
lies of the veterans who make use of the 
terms of such bill as we may pass. But, 
nevertheless, the building of these mil- 
lions of homes eventually will give rise to 
additional local problems as relates to 
aaaitional parks and playgrounds for 
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the people who came to live in these fur- 
ther crowded areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the real 
estate interests, the contractors and 
builders, the communities might all co- 
ordinate their planning and projects so 
that more open spaces for parks and 
Playgrounds may be provided for the 
people of these new homes. 

Recreation is not less important than 
education in terms of book learning. . As 
@& man spends his leisure time, he really 
is. What a man does when he has noth- 
ing to do, is a determining factor toward 
his success or failure. A nation which 
has a heart and soul and mind which rec- 
reates wholesomely and spontaneously 
is pretty sound. 

I cannot here discuss at length the 
juvenile delinquency problem except 
to say that participation in recreation 
programs and games is one of the proven 
deterrents to juvenile Wwaywardness. 
Adequate areas adequately used by the 
boys and girls in our crowded cities is a 
sure relief from more of our juvenile 
delinquency problem that we yet realize. 

So, as we plan homes for our distin- 
guished veterans, let us plan that the 
communities in which they make their 
homes with their families of children 
shall be contained with beautiful and 
available and adequate parks and play- 
grounds and created for human happi- 
ness. This is the ultimate of life—hu- 
man happiness. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Murray] is recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I surely was pleased that the 
Crawford amendment was adopted. 

I have often wondered if we fully real- 
ized what has brought about this hous- 
ing shortage in the cities. During the 
war some 5,000,000 people went from the 
rural areas to the cities. When they got 
to the cities they lived in houses where 
they could turn a little spigot and the 
water came out. You know most of them 
never had waterworks like that in their 
homes. They had always had to go 
some distance to a well and carry water 
with a bucket. In cold weather the 
water would slop over against their pants 
leg. They kind of liked this city living. 
Then they could turn on the electric 
light, too. You know only 40 percent of 
the farmers, even now, have electric 
lights in these areas. Not over 1 out of 
10 have had homes with waterworks 
either. They liked these city conven- 
iences. Most of them obtained good 
jobs, too, in the city. Then they found 
out they could work 40 hours a week. 
This was preferable to the 70 to 80 hours 
per week on the farm. They had been 
nursemaids to the cows, pigs, and what 
goes along with the farm, and ofttimes 
they had to get up in the middle of the 
night as well and attend to the lambing, 
calving, and so forth. They figured that 
the city was not a bad place to live in 
after all. Nobody ever thought of build- 
ing them houses before. Now they want 
to build them houses and pay up to 90 
percent of the cost. 

We have a bill known as the Cooley 
bill which will come up before the Rules 
Committee shortly. This bill will help 
relieve the housing situation in the rural 
areas. There are thousands and thou- 
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sands of vacant rural homes at the pres- 
ent time in many sections of the coun- 
try. The gentleman from Ohio, the Hon. 
Harry McGrecor, told me a couple of 
days ago that a mail carrier in his dis- 
trict wrote him that there were over 30 
vacant farm homes on his one mail route. 
I know that many small farmers in the 
northern part of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota went to the city many 
years ago and boarded up the windows 
of their farm buildings. They started 
as soon as we began getting ready for 
war along in 1940 and 1941. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to an editorial which appeared in 
yesterday’s New York Times. I think 
this editorial gives a splendid picture 
of the needs of veterans. New York is 
the biggest city in the United States and 
is to be complimented on having a paper 
with such a wide scope of news for edi- 
torial comment. This editorial should 
be of interest to every person who is 
really sincerely interested in providing 
homes for the veterans of this country. 
It relates to the decentralization of in- 
dustry and makes certain suggestions 
about providing homes for part-time 
farmers, for people who want to work in 
industry and who want to live on farms. 

The editorial is as follows: 


PART-TIME FARMING 


Surveys among returned veterans indi- 
cate a strong interest in part-time farms 
located on the main roads radiating from the 
centers of population. Between the two 
world wars the movement toward this way of 
living gained strong momentum. Follow- 
ing the depression years many families 
moved to small-aereage farms. Since 1942 
the interest in semi-rural real estate has 
steadily increased. On a Nation-wide basis 
real-estate agents report many sales of 
small farms to families intending to com- 
bine city work with country living. 

The movement represents a new frontier 
on the American scene. Both economically 
and socially it represents a trend that has 
now assumed a definite place in the total 
economy. It is a part of the never-ceasing 
search for economic security that has par- 
ticularly distinguished the last decade and 
a half. A small farm represents housing 
at moderate cost; in times of economic stress 
it is an assurance of a major part of the 
food supply. 


Governmental and private agencies are 
encouraging the trend toward decentraliza- 
tion of population. Big business firms 
making a start toward the decentralizatio 


of business. More and more it will be pos- 
sible for workers to combine country living 
with vocations in factories and shops. Those 
contemplating the change from urban to 
rural or semi-rural environment and who 
have had no experience with country 1 

will profit from the advice of those who heve 
made a study of the new frontier. Their 
advice includes the careful checking of such 
points as transportation facilities, availabil- 
ity of electric power, overhead costs in build- 
ings, and the type of soil. American 
is always changing. It seems certain tha 
part-time farming combined with : 
service job, or profession will grow more im- 
portant in the post-war years. 


So0ci¢ 


In conversation with many returned 
veterans I have found that th ra 
above the average in age are particularly 


interested in a small farm and part-time 
farming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [ Mr. 


Murpock]. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, in 
these few minutes at my disposal I shall 
not have time to touch on all of the con- 
troversial issues in this bill; therefore, I 
will say nothing about ceilings on old 
homes or new homes, but I do want to 
refer to two other matters. Before I do 
so, I want to agree with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and join him in saying 
that I will be glad to see the Crawford 
amendment adopted, because this splen- 
did program should apply to rural areas 
as well as the urban areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a good 
deal said about subsidies. Of course, I 
understand that such are not in the bill 
at present, but provisions for them will 
be offered as an amendment. A great 
many people are crying out against sub- 
sidies. Personally, I do not like the word 
“subsidy” too well myself, but they are 
permissible and sometimes necessary as 
a production incentive, and I do believe 
that if we go into an operation under 
the Wyatt program we are going to have 
to use production subsidies. 

I can give an illustration of how pro- 
duction subsidies brought out adequate 
production in time of need at less cost. 
Let us take my own State of Arizona, 
for instance, and I am surely not going 
to curry favor with some people when I 
make this statement. Arizona produces 
copper. In the First World War Arizona 
produced more than any other State, 
and the price of copper went up and up, 
to 35 cents a pound. When this war 
loomed on the horizon I suggested to 
Mr. Leon Henderson that he let the price 
go up, and I said to him, “We will pro- 
duce copper if you let the price go up.” 
I now realize I was wrong in thus think- 
ing of benefits to Arizona, and right in 
the well of the House here I confessed 
I made that statement to Leon Hender- 
son. He said, “No. We are going to 
peg the price of copper at 12 cents a 
pound for low-cost producers. We know 
we cannot get enough copper at that 
price, but we are going to provide a sub- 
sidy in additional pay to high-cost pro- 
ducers,” and 5 cents a pound on copper 
was granted, permitting it to go to 17 
cents a pound for some. About the same 
thing applied to lead and zinc. I now 
realize that was best—it certainly was 
easier on the Treasury. 

What was the result? We produced 
enough of those critical materials for the 
war, but that plan did not permit the pro- 
ducers of those materials to get 35 cents 
a pound for the copper when the Gov- 
ernment needed it for war purposes. The 
Government paid from 12 cents to 17 
cents a pound for the copper. Of course, 
there was some blundering done because 
human beings administered it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the 
United States had to have this material 
produced for war. The cost of the war 
was reduced by hundreds of millions of 
dollars by doing so. I know that certain 
people in my State did not get as much 
money as they would have gotten under 
the plan that prevailed during the First 
World War. We did save the Treasury 
of the United States a lot of money and 
we got the materials of war. This illus- 
trates my view. 

Now, we are fighting another war 
against lack of shelter, as homes for these 
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same men for whom at that time we were 
trying to produce guns and ammunition, 
This campaign is just as important as 
any in the field by our armed forces. 
The emergency is just as great. How 
are we going to get lumber, brick, mor- 
tar, and other construction material? I 
verily believe that we will have to provide 
production subsidies, and that is what I 
understand a premium plan to mean. 
If anybody can show me any other way 
how you are going to get about seven or 
eight times the volume of peacetime 
building material without permitting the 
price to spiral and blowing the lid off and 
allowing this material to be sold at four 
or five times the cost of peacetime prices, 
I would like to have it shown to me. 

I greatly favor this committee amend- 
ment with the additional Crawford 
amendment. It provides for channeling 
this material into the proper places. We 
must have such controls. We are going 
to build homes for veterans. I want 
somebody to have the power to say that 
lumber should go this way for homes and 
not that way for race tracks and theaters 
and other profit-making but less essen- 
tial construction. 

Mr, GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Premium payments 
work the same in the housing industry as 
they do in the copper industry, and as 
the gentleman stated, in my State cop- 
per sold at 12 cents a pound while Michi- 
gan was allowed to go to 17 to produce 
the amount of copper required. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That was all right 
as it afforded reasonable profits for pro- 
duction of copper and that was good 
policy. Now I am willing to have the 
same principle applied to building ma- 
terials for homes for veterans exactly as 
we used it to get metals for their weapons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RicH}. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, the reason 
I asked for permission to follow my 
colleague who just spoke was because of 
the fact that he wanted to show you that 
by paying subsidies we furnished mate- 
rial during the war to an advantage of 
our Government. I want to say to you 
that the subsidy that we paid during the 
war is a bill now charged up in our na- 
tional debt of two hundred and seventy- 
nine billion, all of which has to be paid 
by future generations, by the GI Joes who 
are coming back. They have to pay the 
subsidy which the gentleman just spoke 
about, and it is a millstone hanging 
around the necks of the people of this 
country of ours, and they ought to wake 
up to that fact and not believe in such 
bunk as is being told you on the floor 
of the House that subsidies are a good 
thing and in the past they have been a 
fine thing for this country of ours. It 
is all a matter of “bunk” in my judgment. 
The idea that we can pay subsidies in 
this housing program and that it is going 
to benefit this Nation of ours is another 
piece of bunk. It is only going to be 
passed on to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children, and they will have to 
pay the bill because the Congress of the 
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United States is not big enough now to 
do a real good job and do it in a business. 
like way by paying as we go. Why ask 
our children and our grandchildren to 
pay our debts? It’s a crime committed 
today on our posterity and I want none 
of it for mine. 

. Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman is a good businessman. Does he 
know of a good businessman who owns 
a factory who does not think that sub- 
Sidies are demoralizing and causing the 
people to pad their costs and featherbed 
their factories? 

Mr. RICH. The gentlewoman is abso- 
lutely right. I do not know of anybody 
who I believe to be a sound, sane busi- 
nessman or woman that wants to pay 
subsidies, only the people that are not 
big enough to do good business and want 
to pass the debt on to their children. It 
is about the poorest piece of bunk that 
has ever come upon the American people 
to pay subsidies. Every subsidy that we 
have granted and every one you are 
granting today in agriculture and in all 
other industries of this country, is a bill 
laid up for future generations to wipe 
out if they are able to do it. That is 
one thing that is leading this country 
of ours on the road to bankruptcy, and 
unless we stop it now we are going to 
find out what a terrible situation we are 
in. You Members of Congress who 
voted for subsidies will go down in his- 
tory as a band of mighty poor business- 
men; yes, as mighty unsound business 
Congressmen. Your children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren will 
not thank you for creating a great debt 
for them to pay. 

It is our business to pay our own way; 
not run up our debt to the greatest 
heights ever dreamed of by the most 
fanatical of our radical people. It is 
unethical, unsound, and unheard of 13 
years ago. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman know of any businessman in 
the building industry or anyone in any 
other business who owns a factory who 
thinks that subsidies would increase pro- 
duction the way a moderate price in- 
crease would? 

Mr. RICH. No. I do not know of one. 
Even the farmers of this country are 
against it. The farmers some day will 
wake up and find they have heen paying 
for subsidies in the price of agricultural 
products, instead of increasing the prices 
of the commodities they sell. Some day 
subsidies will have to stop, and then the 
poor farmer will be in the ditch because 
he will be unable to carry on, because 
they have not got the prices of commodi- 
ties up where they ought to have them. 
That will be the situation of the poor 
farmer. Everybody is bound to suffer 
by subsidy payments, just remember 
that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Ido not have time to yield. 
I know I cannot convince you. I want 
to talk about some more Government 
regulations and strangulations that you 
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fellows are trying to put on business. 
If you would just let the businessmen of 
this country, contractors, carpenters, 
and the people who want to build houses 
do as they have done in years gone by, 
go out and buy materials and build 
houses, they would do 10 times more in 
building houses for GI Joe than you can 
do by a lot of your crackpot legislation. 
I think this bill is nothing but crackpot 
legislation. It is only trying to fool GI 
Joe. It is doing more fooling in this 
country than it is good. It is about time 
you stopped it. If you do not stop it, 
you are going to find out that you will 
wreck this country. It is time to turn 
around. Irresponsibility, regulation, and 
regimentation. You are headed for com- 
munism and have been traveling that 
road fast. Get back on the road of 
Americanism—freedom, liberty, inde- 
pendence, work, earn, save, produce. 
Those are the things that built up Amer- 
ica. Keep on building, keep on serving, 
keep on America, keeping on like our 
forefathers started us to preserve our 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
PATRICK]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, GI Joe 
isno dumbbell. You cannot fool GI Joe. 
You will find that out before this is over. 

I got a wire today from GI Joe. This 
is from Birmingham: 

Thousands here will kick pants off Con- 
gressmen voting against housing bill for 
veterans. If brigand lobby. masquerading 
as realtors muscles over this veterans high- 
jacking get ready for trouble in Washington. 
Local realtors blandly offer veterans houses 


for sale for $10,500 which originally cost 
$4,500. 


JOHN D. Frost and Davip WELLs. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona, 

Mr.MURDOCK. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a moment ago said we, in 
consenting to production subsidies were 
unloading the national debt onto poster- 
ity. That is true of all the war debt re- 
gardless of its amount. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania would like 
to have had the cost of this war doubled 
or trebled and then unloaded onto pos- 
terity. Without the use of wartime sub- 
Sidies to increase production we would 
have saddled greater debt on veterans 
and posterity. 

Mr. PATRICK. Ido not yield further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
or yield? I would like to answer 

Mr. PATRICK. I wish the gentleman 
could, 

Mr. RICH. 
easily, 

Mr. PATRICK. I know it could, and 
I know the gentleman will do it, too. 
The only trouble is that the gentleman 
Would give the wrong answer. I will not 
yield to the gentleman. I am really do- 
ing him a favor when I do not yield. 

T have here a bunch of telegrams that 
T mentioned a while ago having received. 
The Alabama- Branch, Associated Gen- 

XCII——119 


It can be answered very 
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eral Contractors, on February 22 sent 
me a telegram saying: 

This bill would doubtless have a detrimen- 
tal effect on the construction industry. We 
urgently ask you to have action on this bill 
deferred until such time as this association 
can make a thorough study of its provisions 
and make definite recommendations. 


It is signed by the Alabama branch, 
Associated General Contractors, J. B. 
Rawls, executive secretary. They are 
fine people, but naturally they are inter- 
ested in protecting and promoting their 
business. 

Another wire is from W. R. Dunn, a 
contractor, and a fine man. It is along 
the same line. Another is from the 
Daniel Construction Co. They are fine 
people. 

I also have a letter from a Birmingham 
man whose name I will not mention be- 
cause I do not want to do him an injus- 
tice. It is dated February 23, 1946. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: It is quite all right 
to remember the soldiers when it can be done 
without detriment to the rest of your con- 
stituents. However, the soldiers are, many of 
them, going to want the world with a fence 


around it just as they did after the other 
World War. 

We have had our share of headaches all 
through the war and now that the war is over 
do not cut off the first opportunity contrac- 
tors and builders have had to make a little 
real money. Get the Patman veterans’ hous- 
ing bill back into committee till we can get 
proper information together to oppose it as 
we shall have to do. 


It is the same effort to place legislation 
back in committee where it will sleep the 
sleep of death. 

Let us do a little figuring. Suppose 
there are 30,000 contractors and that a 
little big-time money, a little real money, 
is what they are asking for. Say that 
little real money is only $50,000 per con- 
tractor. There are 135,000,000 people in 
this country that they have to deal with. 
Figuring on 30,000 that would be $1,500,- 
000,000, but let us split that and say 
$750,000,000. By the time you pass it all 
around, that is that little money they are 
seeking to get at the expense of our re- 
turned veterans. It would be at least 
that. What is the use for us to learn 
what we need to do unless we have the 
moral courage to do it? We found the 
trouble. Now, since to tackle it offends 
some of our business friends shall we 
abandon camp? No, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened rather attentively during 
the last 4 days, as many Members have, 
to the debate. I have appreciated the 
debate from all angles. I certainly ap- 
proach the problem with an open mind. 

Aside from the personalities that have 
been injected, it seems to me we might 
say the debate has settled down to offer- 
ing two rather widely differing solutions 
to this housing problem with which we 
are confronted. One is that we abolish 
all controls and just let the problem take 
care of itself. I have not heard any 
argument on that side which has con- 
vinced me that we should follow such a 
course. I cannot go along with that. 
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Then there is the argument that this 
Congress is vested with the responsibil- 
ity, which it should not attempt to dodge, 
to enact some type of legislation which 
would attempt to solve the problem with 
which we are confronted. 

The legislation we are considering, 
H. R. 4761, it seems to me, is designed 
to encourage the production of build- 
ing materials. Certainly that should be 
done. While I am not strong for subsi- 
dies, I do not think that subsidies are 
more justifiable in this instance than in 
any other instance in which the Con- 
gress has authorized subsidies. If sub- 
sidies will help to provide homes for our 
veterans I must support such subsidies. 

Another thing this legislation is at- 
tempting to do is to channel building 
materials into the construction of resi- 
dential units. Certainly that should be 
done. The legislation is designed to see 
that what buildings are erected will be 
sold at reasonable prices which will 
bring homes within reach of the veteran. 
I go along with these purposes of this 
legislation. 

I have had considerable correspond- 
ence from my constituents, as most of 
you have. Some of my lumber people 
are very much disturbed and believe that 
the cost-price relationship is the trouble. 
They think that is, at least, the trouble 
so far as the production of lumber is 
concerned. 

I had occasion to take this up with the 
Office of Price Administration, and I 
would like to quote a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Paul Porter, dated 
March 1. It is regarding the cost-price 
relationship, and I quote it: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1946. 
The Honorable A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CARNAHAN: This will acknowledge 
your letter of February 12, 1946, enclosing 
copy of letter from Mr. Maurice Cooper of 
Cooper Furniture & Lumber Co., Steelville, 
Mo., concerning the critical condition of the 
lumber situation. Your constituent indi- 
cates that in his opinion the cost-price re- 
lationship is retarding production. 

Lumber production was vital to the war 
effort and it is equally vital to reconversion 
and the housing program. Realizing this, 
the Office of Price Administration has been 
continually conscious of the necessity to not 
have price stand in the way of production, 
and to have prices stimulate production if 
possible. 

The quarterly reports of the Forest Service 
on factors affecting lumber production have 
consistently stated, from the fourth quarter 
of 1942 on, that iabor shortage was the pri- 
mary obstacle to production, the shortage of 
equipment and supplies the second most 
serious obstacle, and the weather, periodical- 
ly, a third major obstacle. According to these 
reports, the cost-price relationship has not 
been more than 5 percent of the total ob- 
stacles at any time. In the second quarter cf 
1944, for instance, labor shortage comprised 
65 percent of all obstacles, equipment short- 
age 10 percent, weather 20 percent, and the 
cost-price relationship another 5 percent of 
all difficulties. 

The ineffectiveness of price increases as a 
means of maintaining lumber production in 
the face of a declining labor supply is clearly 
illustrated in the following table which com- 
pares lumber production, wholesale prices 
and employment in sawmills and logging 
camps from 1939 through 1945: 
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Lumber production, prices, and employment 
in the United States, 1939-45 + 





Production Employment 





























Whole- 
— sale —— 
ices, r 
Footage Prices, | Wage 
Year | (pillion | Index ( haa earners | Index 
fect (1939 = 1939= (in (1939 = 
board 100) 100) thou- 100) 
measure) | . sands) 
i 
1939__. 23.6| 100.0] 103.4] 288.0 100.0 
1940_.. 31.2 109.1 114.2 299. 0 103. 8 
1941... 36.5 127.6 136. 0 317.7 110.3 
31942... 36. 2 126.9 147.4 303.3 105. 3 
1943__. 4.3 119.9 156.8 259. 5 90.1 
1944... 32.6 114.0 170.1 232. 5 80.7 
1945_._- 27.3 95. 5 211.4 73.4 


172.1 $ 














1 Source; Production, U. 8. Forest Service; Whole- 
sale Prices and Employment, U. &. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

2 Estimated. 

* Average of first 11 months. 

At the present time we are reexamining 
our lumber price policy in the light of con- 
ditions since VJ-day to determine what 
action, if any, can be helpful to the new 
housing program without impairing our 
general objective of stabilization. 

Sincerely, 
Pau PorTER. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: 

On page 11, line 15, after the words “farm 
buildings” in the Crawford amendment, in- 
sert the words “and business buildings.” 

On page 11, line 24, after the words “farm 
buildings” in the Crawford amendment, in- 
sert “and business buildings.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, Ido not 
believe the gentleman from Kentucky, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, heard the amendment 
read. I would like to have the gentle- 
man listen to the reading of the amend- 
ment. I ask that the Clerk again read 
my amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment as above recorded. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not believe the 
committee can agree to that, for that 
would violate the plain purpose of the 
bill. This is a bill for the construction 
of homes. If we permit the diversion 
of materials for other purposes, the 
homes will not get built. Provision is 
made in the bill for allocations to essen- 
tial building operations. There is no 
doubt of that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
purpose in offering this amendment is 
very clear. There are many veterans 
who are anxious to get material to build 
small buildings in which they can start 
a business. Generally speaking, they do 
not need a large building, as I stated the 
other day when I said I would offer this 
amendment. During my visit home last 
fall I talked to several veterans who 
wanted to start a little business. They 
needed a frame building, 12, 16, or 20 
feet wide by 24 or 32 feet long in which 
they could start a little business of their 
choice. Some of those veterans had 
their own homes or had a place to live, 
but they were completely out of luck 
in getting a building to start a little 
business. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Under the loan 
title of the GI bill, loans are provided 
for veterans to go into business. With- 
out the adoption of the gentleman’s 
amendment the loan provision of the 
GI bill will be further restricted by this 
bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution; he is exactly right, 
and no Member of this House has done 
as much to perfect the GI bill as has 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CunniInc- 
HAM]. 

I think this is a very important 
amendment and I plead for its passage. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. I remember that a 
boy went out in the yard one day and 
found a yellow jacket’s nest. There were 
no yellow jackets on the outside but he 
heard a loud humming on the inside, so 
he plugged up the opening. Then along 
came a yellow jacket and wanted to get 
in. The boy decided he would open it 
just enough to let that yellow jacket in 
with the result that all the rest came out 
and covered him. And so with this 
amendment. If you leave just one little 
loophole there through which to siphon 
off building material it will all go through 
that funnel. 

Mr. JENSEN. That certainly is far- 
fetched. 

Mr.PATRICK. That is not half as far- 
fetched as the gentleman may think. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, itis. The gentle- 
man has right in his own district a lot of 
veterans who for lack of building mate- 
rials cannot get started in business. Not 
only would this help them get started in 
business but also it would help to give 
employment to their buddies and others. 

I sincerely trust this amendment is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STEWART] is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I was 
in hopes that I could receive the informa- 
tion I was after without having to take 
the floor. 

I would like to know if the people in 
my section who process their own timber 
will be penalized under this bill. I would 
like for the Committee to listen to this 
as it is information I am after. I would 
like to know if the GI’s who produce tim- 
ber, those who produce cement, those who 
produce bricks, tile, and other essential 
building materials in Oklahoma can get 
as good a break after the passage of this 
bill as they can now. Will Oklahomans 
who produce all these materials be forced 
to sell*them to the dealers and then have 
to buy them back at a higher price than 
they received for them? Will GI’s who 
own their own timber have to sell it to be 
channeled into a central pool and dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
without regard to where it was manu- 
factured., 

At this time we can build a home out 
my way for $2,500 that is equal in all re- 
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spects to a $5,000 house in Washington. 
Will we still be able to do this if this bj} 
becomes a law? 

The only difference between the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Parman) and 
me is that I happen to have more timber 
in my district than he has in his, and 
possibly he does not see the angle that is 
puzzling me. There is enough timber in 
my district to build every veteran in 
Oklahoma a home, and if this materia! 
has to be channeled into one big poo! and 
siphoned out per capita, it occurs to me 
the man who lives in the land of plenty 
insofar as building materials, is really 
penalized. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, JENSEN. Unless the amendment 
I have offered is adopted they will not be 
able to use any of that lumber to build a 
little business house, will they? 

Mr. STEWART. I am rather of the 
opinion that the gentleman is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. STEWART. It is my desire to help 
the veterans build homes but I want to be 
careful about saddling them with regula- 
tions, red tape, and having to get ap- 
proval from Federal authority, if it means 
that my constituents will have to pay 
more for homes than they do now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
RaMeEY]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have the attention of the Members of 
the majority—the Democrats who are 
in control? Not only of the votes here 
but propaganda everywhere. I quote 
from three great Democrats. One of the 
greatest statements the late President 
Roosevelt ever uttered was: 


Freedom of speech means nothing if you 
have nothing to say. 


About 1 o’clock this morning I came 
upon a statement that sounded like 
Coolidge, but it comes from Woodrow 
Wilson: 

You are the master of everything you do 
not say. You are the slave of everything 
you do say. (Starling of the White House.) 


I am going to quote from another dis- 
tinguished Democrat, the majority 
leader of this House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] who 
once said in complimenting me: 


A philosopher is a man who seeks the truth. 


In seeking the truth we should re- 
member that truth is that which con- 
forms to the facts. Real truth comes 
from within, 

A week ago last Saturday at my home 
in Toledo, Ohio, there were about 20 men 
and 1 woman, all interested in this bill. 
Most of them were veterans of one war 
or the other. One of them, Walter 
Schmidt, was a very prominent Demo- 
crat, also a veteran. They stated, “We 
here who live with the veterans them- 
selves know we can build their homes if 
we get the material. That is what we 
are saying to you, Mr. Congressman. 
These were veteran builders themselves 
and that was their statement. They 
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stated further, “We do not believe the 
extra money should be spent, taxpayers’ 
money, for folks inspecting, reinspecting, 
and other things.” 

I agree with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama who said the veterans will not be 
fooled. When any man seeks to fool 
anybody he fools only himself. 

Contrary to their position I received 
this morning quite a few telegrams that 
say this: “If you want votes, vote for 
the Patman bill.” Did something hap- 
pen last night to cause those telegrams 
to be sent? I want to say here, right 
now, that I am only interested in doing 
what is right. I cannot believe, in con- 
sidering this bill, that any person who 
has been chosen to this honorable body 
is thinking more about votes than in 
doing what is right regardless of the 
consequences. I hope these telegrams 
were not sent at the request of some 
partisan leader in control of the propa- 
ganda vehicles of the country who is 
exploiting the veteran, while at the same 
time he is building another bureau under 
the subterfuge: “Get the wires busy; 
use the ghost writer stuff and tell them 
to blast their Congressmen.” 

We are here to know the truth before 
acting. Our minds are open. We will 
act as the truth unfolds. As truth seek- 
ers we can discern requests which are 
unselfish and in good faith from pres- 
sure from those misled by exploiters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lynpon B, JOHNSON], 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rarely ask this body to in- 
dulge me, but the housing situation is so 
serious in my section of Texas that I feel 
fully justified in taking your time this 
afternoon to talk to you about it. I re- 
ceived two wires this morning which 
probably tell better than I can the con- 
ditions that confront the heroes of this 
war—those who have returned to accept 
the subsidies provided by the GI bill and 
returned to their classrooms. One wire 
a out at 7 p. m. Sunday reads as fol- 
OWS: 

Two hundred and fifty-six veterans sleep- 
ing on cots in Gregory Gymnasium, others 
unable to register in university. Urge you 
help get appropriation for Wyatt veteran 
emergency housing bill for premium pay- 
ments and for price ceilings. 

Signed, Austin Chapter No. 1, American 


Veterans Committee, Fred Schmidt, Chair- 
man, 


Another wire reads: 

Urg2 you to vote for and support veterans 
housing plan for the veteran who fought in 
the fox hole and who made it possible for us 


Americans to continue to exercise our right 
to vote. 


That wire is signed by the commander 
of Capitol City Post, No. 316, American 
Legion, Austin, Tex., Omar Barker, who 
holds the Purple Heart and many other 
decorations from the First World War. 

I think if we are to help those men 
who need houses, this Congress must do 
one thing. That is, to take action that 
Will insure the production of needed 
building materials. All of the materials 
that are now being produced are being 
used. I understand that the housing 
Permits for January have set an all time 
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record. But under Mr. Wyatt’s program 
we must produce just eight times—listen 
to me, eight times—as much building 
material next year as we produced last 
year if we are to meet our housing goal. 

What do we have to do in order to get 
this material produced? I think the 
Congress is in general agreement that 
the reason for the lack of production or 
the slow-down in production is due to 
the lack of profit incefitive. Either we 
must give the people more profit by in- 
creasing the price of building materials 
or we must give them that profit by 
premium payments. How do you analyze 
that? On the one hand the premium- 
Payment amendment to this bill pro- 
poses that you make $600,000,000 avail- 
able for Government payments. That 
is a little over $200 per home for each 
home that is scheduled to be built. That 
is one alternative you have. 

There has been much talk about sub- 
sidies and about giving the veteran a 
$200 subsidy or premium payment on his 
home; $200 a home for our heroes who 
have returned and have no roof to sleep 
under. So what? 

Yes, by premium payments the total 
Government cost will be less than $600,- 
000,000. By price-increase payments the 
total cost will be nearer $3,000,000,000. It 
is not difficult for me to make a choice 
between $600,000,000 and $3,000,000,000. 
I believe the Congress is as obligated to 
get roofs over the heads of returning vet- 
erans as we were to get tents for them. 
I believe if we can provide sleeping ac- 
commodations for them at Normandy, 
Okinawa, and Rome, that we can use that 
same imagination and ingenuity to pro- 
vide roofs for them in Manhattan, cen- 
tral Texas, and southern California. 

Our returning heroes want rooms, not 
reasons. They want enclosures, not ex- 
cuses. They want houses, not just hopes. 

To get houses you must get materials. 
One way to get them costs six hundred 


million. The other way it costs three 
billion. Is it really difficult to make a 
decision? 


If you try to get increased production 
by price raises exclusively, the best esti- 
mate we are able to obtain is not that it 
will cost $200 per home, but that it will 
cost the veteran nearer $1,060 per home 
in increased costs on building materials. 
So on the one hand you have the Gov- 
ernment spending $200 and on the other 
hand you have the veteran spending 
$1,000. I think the former is the lesser 
of the two evils. 

Oh, yes; they drag this subsidy scare 
across the floor. They talk about the 
evils of premium payments. Nobody likes 
subsidies—nobody wants premium pay- 
ments except as a lesser of evils. 

But who wants our veterans sleeping 
in streets? Who wants them stretched 
out in railroad stations? Who takes 
pride in seeing them live in Quonset huts 
and doze in hotel lobbies? 

Congress has provided, directly or in- 
directly, premium payments for meat and 
bread and milk and oil and copper and 
ships. Now we quibble about premium 
payments for homes—veterans’ homes, 
returned heroes’ homes. Homes they 
fought to preserve but returned unable 
to find. 
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Sure, there will be red tape as a result 
of this bill. Bureaucrats will make a 
complicated problem more complicated. 
But homes will be built with the bill. 
They will not be built without it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
an amendment pending. The gentlemen 
who preceded me have not talked to the 
amendment. I wonder if I am out of 
order in asking that for the remainder of 
the time Members who have the floor 
speak of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A committee 
amendment is also pending. Everybody 
will proceed in order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] to close de- 
bate. 

MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT SECTION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is a misunderstanding about this 
section, and I think if the gentleman from 
Iowa will study subsections (a) and (b) 
he will discover that his amendment is 
not necessary, and that if he were to 
succeed in placing the amendment where 
he suggested it be placed it will result in 
special consideration being given to the 
very type of buildings that we think 
should be deferred until the veterans 
are properly housed. 

I invite the Committee’s attention to 
this language on page 11, and remember 
that this does not channel all materials, 
just those for veterans’ housing: 

Whenever in the judgment of the Director 
there is a shortage in the supply of any ma- 
terial or of any facilities suitable for the 
construction of housing accommodations he 
may by regulation or order allocate, or estab- 
lish priorities for the delivery of, such ma- 
terial or facilities in such manner, upon such 
conditions, and to such extent as he deems 
necessary and appropriate in the public in- 
terest and to effectuate the purposes of this 
title. 

That does not compel him to freeze all 
materials, just those for veterans’ hous- 
ing. That refers to veterans. 

In issuing any regulation or order ailo- 
cating or establishing priorities for the de- 
livery of any material or facilities under this 
section, the Director shall give special con- 
sideration to (1) the general need for hous- 
ing accommodations for sale or rent at mod- 
erate prices, and (2) satisfying the housing 
requirements of veterans of World War II 
and their immediate families. 


I insist that when this bill was under 
consideration by the committee the 
question came up, suppose a person who 
is not a veteran should lose his house by 
a fire, would he be permitted to get 
materials to rebuild that house? Cer- 
tainly he would. Suppose he lost it by 
flood or any other means? The Director 
would have the power to permit mate- 
rials to be allocated for that purpose. 
He would have the power to allocate 
materials for essential buildings of all 
kinds. The gentleman is a&Sking to in- 
clude business buildings in that part re- 
lating to special consideration. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is exactly what I 
want. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is asking too 
much. They are not entitled to special 
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consideration ahead of the housing of 
veterans of World War II and their im- 
mediate families. They are entitled to 
consideration and they will get it under 
section (a) but they are not entitled to 
be placed in the same class as veterans 
of World War II and their families who 
want housing. If we place words in the 
bill to give special consideration to busi- 
ness buildings, as suggested by the 
gentleman, then the question arises: 
What are business buildings? Special 
consideration would have to be given to 
race tracks. That is a business build- 
ing and would be included under the 
terms of the amendment and would be 
entitled to special consideration. The 
saloon is a business building and it would 
come under the amendment and special 
consideration would have to be given 
to saloons. Amusement houses would 
come under it because that is a business 
building. So the gentleman is asking 
for something that I do not believe he 
himself wants. He does not want to 
place these nonessential buildings, such 
as race tracks, saloons, amusement 
Places, and honky-tonks and things 
like that, in the same category to be 
given the same consideration as housing 
for World War II and their families. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is try- 
ing to put me in a bad light. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I am not. 
just telling what the 
amendment means. 

Mr, JENSEN. Certainly if the Expe- 
diter got any authority at all, and he 
has ali the authority in the world under 
this bill, surely he would not allow the 
building of unnecessary buildings. 

Mr. PATMAN. But your amendment 
provides that special consideration shall 
be given to such buildings. If you leave 
the bill as it is, he will go ahead and 
allocate materials where they are most 
needed. If a building is necessary, he 
will authorize the materials to be allo- 
cated for such building. But you are 
asking to place all these different non- 
essential buildings in the same category 
with homes for veterans who need hous- 
ing to shelter themselves and their fami- 
lies. I do not believe the gentleman 
wants to do that. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
exactly what I am trying to do. I am 
trying to give the veterans who want a 
little lumber and a little building ma- 
terial to build a place of business a 
chance to do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is separate and 
distinct from this matter. Furthermore, 
you are not confining it to veterans 
alone. The person who wants to build 
a saloon, race track, or amusement house, 
may be a nonveteran, and you are saying 
that these people should be given spe- 
cial consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment ought 
to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from Texas has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


I am 
gentleman’s 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss, to the 
committee amendment: On page 12, after 
line 2, insert the following: 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed as in any way affecting the 
power of the President to assign priorities 
or to allocate any materials or facilities, un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 28, 1940, entitled 
‘An act to expedite national defense, and for 
other purposes, as amended.’” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the committee has no objection to that 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 3, strike out all of section 
706 from line 3 down to and including line 13. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 12, line 3, strike out line 3 through line 
13 and insert: 

“Sec. 706. (a) Whenever the Director de- 
termines that it is necessary or desirable to 
employ premium payments for the purpose 
of increasing the supply of conventional and 
new types of building materials, such pre- 
mium payments shall be made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with respect 
to such materials, at such times, in such 
amounts, and on such terms and conditions 
as may be determined by the Director: Pro- 
vided, That such payment shall be limited 
to an amount not to exceed $600,000,000. 

“The Director, in determining upon the 
particular uses of premium payments as au- 
thorized in this section, shall take into con- 
sideration, among other things, the extent 
to which other means of increasing materials 
would not be as effective in adequately in- 
creasing the supply of such materials or 
would be likely to result in increased sales 
or rental prices of the finished housing ac- 
commodations constructed with the use of 
such materials. 

“(b) The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, shall not, during the life of 
this title, apply to premium payments by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation un- 
der this section provided that nothing here- 
in shall be construed to affect the provisions 
of Public Law 88 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the much debated and discussed 
amendment on subsidies, or production 
incentives, or whatever else you choose 
to call it. I say that either one of ‘the 
titles would be equally as descriptive. 
I propose this amendment with the full 
support of Mr. Wilson Wyatt, and 
others, who have worked on the Wyatt 
housing program for veterans. Most of 
the men who have studied the goal of 
obtaining 1,200,000 homes per yearagree 
that it is futile to undertake that\very 
desirable goal unless we do something to 
increase the production of materials that 
go into these homes. 
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NEED MORE MATERIALS 


Obviously, there are many, many 
bottlenecks that can be resolved and 
production increased by selective lifting 
of some present price ceilings, but no 
matter how much you lift the present 
price ceilings you will still wind up down 
the road at the end of the year without 
sufficient materials to give you the goa) 
of 1,200,000 homes a year that are 
needed tonight by the returning Veter- 
ans of this war. 

This program envisages not only pay- 
ing premium payments to high-cost pro- 
ducers to get the added production that 
they can bring into the picture, but also 
provides that premium payments can 
be used for the introduction of new 
building materials, many of which have 
never been used in the building industry. 
It would be futile to assume that there 
is enough supply of critical building 
materials on hand as of this time to give 
us anywhere near the goal we hope to 
have in providing housing for the return- 
ing servicemen. 

SIMILAR TO COPPER PROGRAM 


This program of production incentives 
is similar to the program that worked 
well during the war. The machinery to 
provide for these premium payments will 
be the same machinery that provided 
premium payments for the production 
of critical and strategic materials, such 
as copper, lead, zinc, and other items that 
were so vitally needed. 

If you will check the record of the 
results of those premium payments, you 
will find that they not only secured us 
great additional production in those 
lines, but also enabled the price line to 
be held at a level basis for the low-cost 
producers, and still made it possible for 
the high-cost producer to get his full 
volume of production at a fair profit. 

ENCOURAGE NEW INDUSTRY 


There is another purpose that is neces- 
sary in the use of subsidies or premium 
payments or whatever you want to call 
them, and that is to enable the Housing 
Stabilizer or Expediter to contract with 
a man for additional production of a 
quantity of materials as a possible sub- 
stitute for short conventional building 
materials. 

If he has the right to use this money, 
and he is authorized to make a contract 
for a hundred or two hundred thousand 
units that have never been produced be- 
fore by a new manufacturer, that manu- 
facturer can go ahead with the reason- 
able understanding and knowledge that 
he is not going to take a shot in the dark 
on an entirely new line of business and 
lose his shirt. 

Without that help, without that assur- 
ance behind a new contract, that he is 
going to be able to produce a new item 
within his costs you are not going to get 
new producers into the picture. If you 
do not get new producers, you are not 
going to get the vast volume of material 
that you need. 

My distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Wotcott} will 
argue that authority for such subsidies 
is already in the law; that under the War 
Powers Act, under the Price Control Act, 
under the wartime measures for the ex- 
pediting of critical strategic materials, 
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the Housing Expediter or the President 
has the right to use these incentive pay- 
ments. 





DUTY IS ON CONGRESS 


I believe firmly in the right of Con- 
gress—in the duty of Congress, if you 
please—to say what we mean and mean 
what we say; and if we want these sub- 
sidies used, if we want to put $600,000,- 
000 into this effort to get new housing 
materials, then the Members should have 
the courage and the nerve to stand here 
on this floor and vote them in. 

Further than that, they ought to put a 
ceiling on the amount of subsidies that 
can be used. There is no ceiling now on 
total amounts except a vague ceiling in 
the RFC bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma may proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the gentleman from Michigan 
will agree that under a study of this pro- 
gram, incentive payments are going to 
be necessary if we are going to reach the 
goal. When I interrogated him here on 
the first day of the debate to ask him 
whether he was in favor of incentive 
payments or not, as I recall his answer 
it was that they had the authority in the 
law to do that now. 

If they have the authority in the law to 
do that now—and I do not believe they 
have, and the President, in a letter to 
the Speaker of the House said that he 
did not consider that he had that au- 
thority, and Mr. Wyatt does not consider 
that he was that authority—then why 
should Congress duck responsibility for 
this important decision? I want the 
Congress to speak on this; I want the 
Members to say whether we intend to 
provide this $600,000,000 for the addi- 
tional material that we must have. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ’ 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. If we do not have sub- 
sidy payments it means that it will not 
be possible to produce houses within the 
price range of the veterans’ pocketbooks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is very true. 
I do not think it will be possible to pro- 
duce houses within the range of the vet- 
erans’ present purchasing power; nor do 
I believe it will be possible to produce over 
300,000 or 400,000 houses regardless of the 
veterans’ purchasing power. 

WOULD COST THE VETERAN MORE 


Most of the argument on the floor has 
been that if we would just do something 
about OPA everything would be all right. 
Mr. Chairman, you can do something 
about OPA; you can twist their arms, or 
you can knock their ears down, but when 
you do it there is always one answer that 
you get, and that is that the house is go- 
Ing to cost the veteran that many more 
dollars, 

My contractors in Oklahoma City— 
and I think they are pretty smart men 
because they have built a tremendous 
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amount of good houses—tell me that 
their finished houses costs have risen 60 
percent above the 1940 figures. 

Obviously, if we raise the ceilings fur- 
ther on lumber and materials prices even 
more the cost of the veteran’s home is 
going up further. I am willing that we 
break a few more ceilings, I am willing 
to put the price up higher on lumber and 
critical materials if necessary to get the 
vast volume of low-cost producers into 
the picture. But I am not willing to give 
an exorbitant price to the low-cost pro- 
ducer that has the most production, that 
has millions of acres of timber standing, 
machinery and other advantages, that is 
already a very profitable concern. 

I am not willing to put that giant in- 
dustry’s price up high enough to bring 
into production all of the little handi- 
capped high-cost producers that is 
exactly the issue on the use of subsidies. 

The large producers of the producers’ 
council want price ceilings fixed so high 
that it will cover 100 percent of all pro- 
duction. I say you can raise price ceil- 
ings a little and get about 70 or 80 per- 
cent of the large producers taken care of 
and then you can bring the high-cost 
production into the field through the ju- 
dicious use of subsidies. Thus you do 
not bid in this marginal production with 
sky-high ceilings to the low-cost pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman indicat- 
ed that new-type housing materials 
would not be produced by industry un- 
less subsidies were paid. I ask the gen- 
tleman, Did our early pioneers in indus- 
try receive subsidies in their effort which 
resulted in America becoming the great- 
est Nation on earth? No subsidies were 
paid to those early pioneers, and yet we 
have outstripped the world in both new 
and old industrial production and ma- 
terial. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The two situations 
are not at all alike. The early settlers 
had no World War II dislocations to con- 
tend with, they did not have 11,000,000 
veterans returning from the seven seas 
without homes to live in, and they did 
not have the complex economy that we 
have. They were not faced with the need 
of 2,700,000 homes we need at this minute. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman does 
not contend we are going to get materials 
to build homes, especially lumber, when 
thousands of mills have been closed be- 
cause they could not meet costs of pro- 
duction under the OPA ceiling price. 
Certainly the gentleman knows we can- 
not build houses without materials. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The _ gentleman 
has talked for 4 days in favor of high 
prices on everything that goes into a 
house. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
that he is bringing in high prices with 
this kind of stuff. The only way to get 
low prices is to get production, yet the 
gentleman stands up here and argues 
something that does not make sense. 
What we are trying to do is to make it 
possible for a bunch of fellows to come 
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in here‘and build tin houses and glass 
cages that are not fit for human beings 
to live in and pay them a great subsidy 
for doing that, thereby stifling the nor- 
mal building trade. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me ask the 
gentleman one question: Is he in favor 
of continuance of the OPA? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am in favor of certain 
controls, but I am not in favor of the 
OPA doing things that are stopping pro- 
duction and stopping the building of 
houses for veterans. That is what they 
are doing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman is quite 
familiar with the OPA set-up, I am sure, 
and I would like to know if under the 
present arrangement the OPA does not 
require that 40 percent of the lumber 
of a mill be held for veterans? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think that regula- 
tion is still in effect. I am not positive 
about that. 

Mr. BARDEN. They already control 
the lumber? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. If they have the power 
to funnel 40 percent, they have the pow- 
er to funnel 100 percent; have they not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand so and 
the industry itself is giving veterans pref- 
erence where they can get the materials 
to do so. 

Mr. BARDEN. Our biggest trouble is 
the fact that we only have about 40 
percent output of lumber. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 
is the key to the whole situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I was handed some days 
ago a proposed amendment on sub- 
sidies which I have analyzed very care- 
fully and which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has introduced as a substitute 
for the committee action in striking out 
subsidies. 

First, let us have very definitely in 
mind that during the hearings on the 
housing bill now before us the need for 
subsidies to obtain the maximum amount 
of production was never stressed. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Wyatt when appear- 
ing before the committee, as well as Mr. 
Small and Mr. Snyder, never stressed the 
need for subsidy payments to enable the 
production of the maximum amount of 
material. They were all in agreement, 
however, that the shortage of material 
was the bottleneck, and they were all in 
agreement that the labor disputes, the 
fact that prices were not adjusted to 
absorb increases in production costs, 
especially incident to the increase in 
wages, were the real bottleneck in the 
production of building materials. Mr. 
Wyatt, testifying before the committee, 
and I think he was very honest and sin- 
cere in his testimony, did stress ceilings. 
He stressed priorities and allocations, 
and he said that those were extremely 
critical. Mr. Wyatt, on page 431 of the 
hearings, said: 

In other words, it seems to me that the 
points as to ceilings and priorities and allo- 
cations are extremely essential, extremely 
critical, 


That 
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You will notice all the way through his 
testimony he stressed ceilings, alloca- 
tions, priorities, and veterans’ preference 
as being extremely essential and critical. 
Nowhere in his testimony all the way 
through the hearings does he stress the 
necessity for subsidies. 

In consequence, the committee—I do 
not remember what the vote was, but it 
was overwhelming in committee—struck 
the subsidies out of the bill. He could 
not or did not, at least, present a sub- 
sidy program which was satisfactory to 
himself at that time, and the committee, 
in response to the coolness with which 
all of these gentlemen whom I have men- 
tioned approached the subject of subsi- 
dies, struck it from the bill Two hours 
after that was done I was in a conference 
and I had a preview of Mr. Wyatt’s pro- 
gram in which there was the provision 
for subsidies or requests for subsidies. 
Later on an amendment to the commit- 
tee bill was submitted. Have in mind, 
that the committee bill was reported out 
about 2 hours before Mr. Wyatt pre- 
sented his program and about 4 hours be- 
fore the President submitted Mr. Wyatt’s 
program to the country, and nowhere in 
the committee hearings had Mr. Wyatt 
stressed the necessity for subsidies. If 
subsidies had been an essential and criti- 
cal part of Mr. Wyatt’s proposal, the 
President has had it within his power for 
over 3 years to pay subsidies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Section 2 (e) of the 
Price Control Act, Public Law 383, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, provides that: 

Whenever the Administrator determines 
that the maximum necessary production of 
any commodity is not being obtained or may 
not be obtained during the ensuing year, 
he may, on behalf of the United States, with- 
out regard to the provisions of law requir- 
ing competitive bidding, buy or sell at public 
or private sale, or store or use, such com- 
modity in such quantities and in such man- 
ner and upon such terms and conditions as 
he determines to be necessary—or make sub- 
sidy payments to domestic producers of such 


commodity—to obtain the maximum neces- 
sary production thereof. 


Then the act goes on to say that if the 
President determines that any particular 
commodity is a strategic and critical 
material, it will follow ipso facto that the 
RFC is given authorization to pay the 
subsidy. 

The only restriction against that is 
the so-called Taft amendment, which 
provides that if the subsidy is paid, the 
money must be appropriated, and the 
Taft amendment ends up with this lan- 
guage: 

And appropriations for such purpose are 
hereby authorized to be made. 


So the President has had since the 
enactment of the Price Control Act in 
1942 authority to pay subsidies to obtain 
the maximum amount of material. If it 
was the important, necessary, essential 
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part of this program that Mr. Wyatt be 
authorized to pay subsidies, then, of 
course, somebody has been very lax in not 
having gotten this program started 
months ago. The President had only to 
send down a supplemental budget, and 
the Committee on Appropriations, I am 
sure, would have given consideration to 
the request for an appropriation to pay 
either through Mr. Wyatt or through the 
RFC sufficient moneys to have done the 
job, and we would have been able to 
write a formula under which it should 
be paid. At the present time we do not 
know Mr. Wyatt’s program on subsidies. 
We do not know how much he is going 
to use or has to use for soil pipe, brick, 
or lumber, or anything else, but we do 
know that under the present amend- 
ment offered by the Gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Wyatt is given $600,- 
000,000 to spend just as he pleases, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law. 

The amendment provides that when- 
ever the Director feels that it is neces- 
sary or desirable to employ premium 
payments for the purpose of increasing 
the supply of conventional and new types 
of building materials, such premium 
payments shall be made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In other 
words, Mr. Wyatt, under this amend- 
ment, would have the authority to direct 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is responsible for the funds 
which we have given to it, to pay sub- 
sidies in any form, and there would be 
no brake whatsoever and no check 
whatsoever on whether Mr. Wyatt or any 
other administrator has adhered to the 
standards or qualifications which we set 
up in respect to the payment of those 
subsidies. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would have no choice but to 
follow that directive. 

I do not believe that until we have had 
an opportuity to write some formulas, 
to write some standards under which 
this single individual can pay subsidies, 
we should do it in this manner, for the 
reasons I have just noted. There were 
no hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the payment 
of subsidies, and no action taken except- 
ing to strike it out of the bill because 
of the coolness Mr. Wyatt and the others 
exhibited toward subsidies. The matter 
should be given consideration. We are 
dealing with the people’s money, we are 
dealing with the national debt, we are 
dealing with inflation, we are dealing 
with all of these influences in consider- 
ing the payment of $600,000,000; there- 
fore, we should know where we are going. 
That is why I have not included sub- 
sidies in my substitute. The President 
today or yesterday or a week ago could 
have sent down a supplemental Budget 
to the Congress, and the Committee on 
Appropriations could have met and said, 
“Mr. Wyatt, what is your program? We 
want to give you sufficient to get maxi- 
mum production. You make out your 
case and show us where it is necessary to 
pay subsidies and we will give consider- 
ation to authorizing enough money to 
pay them, and we will set up the formu- 
las by which you may be guided in that 
respect,” 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair. 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we have a very good bill if 
we can eliminate this particular amend- 
ment. I think we are carrying out 99 
percent of the desire of Mr. Wyatt if we 
eliminate thisamendment. If we do that, 
I do not think he or anyone else ought 
to criticize us very much. 

We have in this bill now priorities and 
allocations to the veterans of World War 
II. This means that the veteran who has 
the money can get the material to build 
his home. We expect to place in this bi)! 
an amendment under which the FRA 
authorization will be increased by $1,000 - 
000,000 to aid those veterans who do not 
have any money. The banks and local 
lending institutions will furnish the 
money as the Government will guarantee 
90 percent of the amount that is needed 
to buy the lot and the home. If we do 
that, we are rendering a great service to 
the veterans and showing our apprecia- 
tion to them. Without this amendment 
veterans with no money will not be able 
to secure homes. 

We have ceilings in the bill in order 
to try to hold down the cost of the ma- 
terials and the homes. 

I think we are helping the veterans a 
great deal by doing this. The only other 
thing that Mr. Wyatt wanted was sub- 
sidies. He did not need ceilings on old 
houses because they do not fall within 
the scope of his functions. His job is to 
produce materials and build homes. The 
problem of inflation on old houses be- 
longs to the OPA. Therefore, we have 
granted to Mr. Wyatt practically every- 
thing that he has asked. This is a good 
bill, gentlemen. Do not vote to recommit 
a bill such as this. Referring to subsidies, 
there are three different schools of 
thought about the best methods of pro- 
ducing more building materials—one is 
subsidies; one is to increase the ceil- 
ings; and the other is free enterprise 
without any ceilings. I belong to that 
school of thought which believes there 
should be ceilings upon building mate- 
rials. But I think the ceilings should be 
high enough to afford a profit and thus 
encourage people in the production fie!d 
to produce the necessary building mate- 
rials. I do not believe this subsidy 
amendment will accomplish what you 
want. Iam honest in my belief and you 
gentlemen who believe that subsidies will 
accomplish what you want are hone? 
in your beliefs. It is a matter of agrec- 
ing on what is the best method to pro- 
duce these materials so the veterans can 
have a home in their own community. | 
think the method that was used in set- 
tling the steel strike is by far the best 
method. Those in authority wanted 
steel production to go ahead. Workers 
in the steel industry were granted a raise 
of 18% cents per hour in order to gel 
them back to producing steel. Then we 
had to help the producers of steel. The 
price of steel was raised on an average, 
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as it is reported in the press, of 15 per- 
cent. Steel is one of the necessary 
puilding materials. 

Why should lumber producers, brick 
producers, and soil-pipe producers oper- 
ate under a different method from that 
of the steel industry in producing their 
pbuilding materials? Ido not believe you 
desire to destroy these sawmill operators 
or the producers of lumber or of brick. 
Much less than 15 percent may be the 
proper increase, but if you give them an 
increase so that they will make a fair 
profit, you will obtain these scarce mate- 
rials which are so vitally necessary in the 
building of homes. Who has called for 
these subsidies? Has the sawmill man 
asked for subsidies? No. Has the pro- 
ducer of lumber asked for subsidies? 
No. Has the brick producer asked for 
subsidies? No. They will not take 
these subsidies because they usually have 
to employ a lawyer to collect the small 
subsidy, and on account of so much red 
tape they will say, “No, I do not want a 
subsidy from the Government, I just 
want a fair profit to which I am entitled 
in peacetime under free enterprise. AllI 
want is a fair living and a small profit.” 
That is the only way you are going to ob- 
tain scarce building materials. I re- 
member a year ago when Mr. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, was before our committee 
pleading for the extension of the life of 
the OPA, he stated he was in the build- 
ing field. He said he manufactured 
several building materials, one of which 
was brick. He said that he lost $2 per 
thousand in manufacturing brick, but on 
the other materials he made a profit. 
Therefore, in the over-all picture, he 
made quite a profit. I replied to Mr. 
Johnston, “The man who manufactures 
nothing but brick cannot stay in business 
by losing $2 per thousand. That is the 
reason a good many people have gone out 
of this particular business.” 

An illustration of this was cited by 
some of my constituents. In the city of 
Augusta, Ga., the Merry Bros., who are 
the largest producers of brick in the 
southeastern section of the United States, 
produce nothing but brick and tile. They 
called my attention to the fact that in 
the area of Augusta there were 180 man- 
ufacturers of brick 2 or 3 years ago, and 
that on account of the ceiling 80 of the 
180 went out of business. Six months 
after the testimony of Mr. Johnston, OPA 
raised the price of brick $2 a thousand. 
Most of the 80 have gone back to the pro- 
duction of brick. That is an illustration 
to show you that you will get results and 
get material for the construction of 
homes for these needy veterans when you 
allow a small profit to the producer. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Small, 
of the CPA, testified there were 185 idle 
brick plants and five or six hundred 
Tunning at less than their capacity. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Now, since 
they have increased the price by $2, some 
of those people have gone back to manu- 
facturing brick. 

What does that cost? In some of the 
small houses you only use about 15,000 
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brick. At $2 per thousand, that is $30. 
If you use 25,000 brick in a larger house, 
it will cost only $50 additional. On a 
seven- or eight-thousand-dollar home 
that is not very much. Is not this prefer- 
able to giving subsidies when the people 
say, “We do not want them”? Which 
course will you choose? 

In our committee, after long hearings 
discussing this pro and con, not a single 
witness testified for subsidies. That is 
my recollection. 

I remember Mr. Wyatt himself on the 
29th day of January stated he did not 
know whether he wanted subsidies or 
not. I produce the best witness within 
the sound of my voice, a gentleman who 
has given more study than anyone else 
to subsidies and to obtaining materials 
for the veterans, my good friend Wricut 
PaTMAN. I call him as my first witness. 
In the testimony of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman] I find this: 


Mr. PaTMAN. May I read a short amend- 
ment that I have for the subsidy matter so 
that it will go into the record at this point 
in connection with his statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. I have no objection, but I 
do think Mr. Wyatt should be permitted to 
continue his statement, and then you may 
interrogate him at the proper time. 

Without objection, you may read it. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Mr. Wyatt, I gave you a copy 
of that amendment yesterday. Will you 
insert it in the record at this point, please? 
I will not insist on reading it, but it is an 
amendment which I expect to offer for the 
subsidy provision. 

Mr. Wyatt. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Miss Sumner. Does he endorse it? 

Mr. PatMAN. He has not endorsed subsi- 
dies, so he is not in a position to pass on it 
at this time. 


That shows you that even up until the 
29th day of January no one testified for 
subsidies, or that subsidies would be the 
best method to obtain scarce materials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The other 
day I received a telegram from the Home 
Builders Association at Chicago. They 
half way endorsed the plan of Mr. Wyatt. 
Who are the home builders? In the 
original Patman bill we had a subsidy for 
the home builders, but we struck that out 
in the committee. We are not giving a 
subsidy to the home builders in the Mon- 
roney amendment. We are changing it 
now to the producers. They call it pre- 
mium payments, which is only another 
name for subsidies. How could the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders be 
interested in the Monroney amendment? 
Now, the subsidy is to help the producer. 
What does the producer say? Hereisa 
telegram from L. C. Hart, the president 
of all the producers in the country, say- 
ing: 

Subsidies will hinder the production of 
scarce material that we need so badly for 
the soldiers and veterans of this country. 


Mr. Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, when he appeared before the Bank- 
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ing and Currency Committee as a witness 
for the extension of the OPA, said the 
new price and wage policy will increase 
the consumers’ cost 10 percent. 

I do not believe it will be that large, but 
suppose the gentleman is right. Do we 
expect to hold the line by paying that 
subsidy? ‘The situation may change 6 
months from now and costs go higher 
still. Then are we to hold the line by 
paying 20 percent additional cost to the 
consumers? Will we keep on until we 
have a mounting subsidy debt in addi- 
tion to what we owe now? 

The shooting is over, the war is over. 
Let us increase the prices a little and 
satisfy the producers so they will produce 
more scarce materials quickly, because 
time is of the essence in producing scarce 
materials. 

Mr. Kaiser, of California, appeared be- 
fore our committee as a witness for the 
extension of the Price Control Act and 
endorsed everything Mr. Wyatt wanted. 
I asked him if he produced building ma- 
terials, He said, “Yes, a lot of it of 
various kinds.” As you know, he is sup- 
posed to be, or will be, the largest manu- 
facturer of prefabricated houses. I 
questioned him on this subsidy proposal 
and asked him if he would expect the 
Government to give him a subsidy in pro- 
ducing building material. He replied 
that he would not take any subsidy in 
producing the scarce material. Now I 
ask the question: “When the producers 
of standard building materials such as 
lumber, brick, soil pipe, and so forth, and 
when the producers of nonstandard ma- 
terials such as prefabricated houses, all 
decline to take subsidies, what good will 
this amendment do?” In my opinion it 
will retard the production of scarce 
material. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I seek 
recognition in opposition to the views 
expressed by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 10 minutes. 

PRODUCTION SUBSIDIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Iam sorry the gentle- 
man from Michigan did not yield to me 
a while ago when he had two additional 
minutes time secured for that purpose. 
I wanted to ask him two questions. One 
was: Is it a fact that you are not op- 
posed to production subsidies? If I am 
not mistaken he would have been com- 
pelled to say that he favored production 
subsidies. The second question I would 
have asked him was: Is it not a fact 
that the question of subsidies was written 
into the bill originally? It was dis- 
cussed by me as the author of the bill 
one entire day that I was before the 
committee. I remember questions were 
asked me about subsidies. I gave several 
illustrations, Mr. Snyder, the Director 
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of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, was asked about subsidies 
and said he had not made up his mind 
yet, did not know whether it would be 
necessary or not. Mr. Wyatt was asked 
about subsidies and he said he did not 
know, that they had not been included in 
the program yet, but if the program 
called for subsidies that he would, of 
course, want subsidies. So there you 
have both Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Snyder 
coming out for subsidies. We had al- 
ready prepared this bill on the assump- 
tion that the administration had not spe- 
cifically asked for subsidies. It was 
voted out, but it was well understood by 
all of us that we expected to coordinate 
this bill with the Wyatt program if we 
could, and that made subsidies material. 

Every Member of this House, I believe, 
has voted for this kind of subsidy. This 
is not a gift, it is not that type of sub- 
sidy; this is a production subsidy, a pro- 
duction subsidy. Let me give you an 
illustration. I will take the illustration 
used by the gentleman from Georgia. 
He gave the reasons why we should have 
this subsidy provided, and why the bill 
would not be effective unless we have 
subsidies. 

Let us take bricks, for instance. A 
number of plants cannot manufacture 
bricks for the price which they have been 
getting, consequently we will say one- 
third of the plants have had to close 
down. Which is better? To increase the 
cost of bricks-at all the plants, thereby 
increasing production generally, or to 
give one third of the producers a subsidy 
let us say, of $2 a thousand and get just 
as many bricks? That is the answer to 
what this will do, and prevent the vet- 
eran from having to pay price raises that 
will run clear across the board. 

Let me give you another illustration: 
During the war the committee had to 
consider the question of production sub- 
sides for copper. We needed copper. 
Copper was vital, it was a critical, a 
strategic metal; we had to have it, and 
we had to have just as much copper as 
it was possible for our country’s mines 
to produce. There were a lot of mines 
in the West that could not produce cop- 
per for 12 cents a pound. They were 
closed down. They were high-cost mines. 
The big copper companies that produced 
$0 percent of the copper and would pro- 
duce 90 percent of the copper anyway 
could produce copper for 12 cents a pound 
and make a big profit out of it. What 
was the sensible thing for Congress to 
do? And what was the businesslike 
thing to do? Should we raise copper to 
24 cents a pound clear across the board 
and give the big companies that produce 
90 percent of the copper anyway that 24- 
cent price in order to increase the pro- 
duction in those high-cost mines? No. 
That would not be possible. We would 
be almost a bunch of idiots if we agreed 
to something like that. 

Why not give a production subsidy to 
these high cost producers where they 
cannot produce at a profit on less than 24 
cents a pound. Why not give them a 
subsidy of 12 cents? We saved in some 
instances $50 for every one dollar that we 
paid out in subsidies. 

That is exactly what will happen here. 
We have mills that are closed down be- 
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cause they cannot produce at the price 
of lumber they are receiving. Should we 
increase the price for all mills that can 
make a big profit at the present prices 
and will continue to produce and are glad 
to produce at the present prices, increase 
them $10 a thousand in order to accom- 
modate a few high cost producers? That 
would not make sense either. Therefore 
we are offering fhe same proposition for 
the veterans to save the veterans money 
on their homes in the same way and 
manner that we kept down the cost of 
the war during World War II. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from ‘f&nnessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man quoted by the gentleman from 
Georgia as representing the producers’ 
organizations does not represent the 
producers who are now producing at a 
profit under the ceilings and they pre- 
fer increased prices rather than a sub- 
sidy because they would get the in- 
creased price, but under the subsidy pro- 
gram the high-cost producer who is not 
now in production would get it? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. That.would open 
up all of these high-cost mills exactly 
the same way it opened up the high 
copper mines. It will open up the high- 
cost producer of bricks, for instance. 
That is not only sensible, it is good busi- 
ness. «= 

Mr. GORE. And the people he repre- 
sents are already operating? 

Mr. PATMAN. Why certainly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. My office has re- 
ceived a telegram from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, as follows: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have en- 
dorsed the Wyatt housing proposal for vet- 
erans including premium payments and 
ceilings and urges you support this premium. 


Signed “Omar B. Ketcham, national 
legislative representative of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam glad to have that 
information. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is a very thoughtful and progres- 
sive organization. : 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcott]) in his argument in reference 
to subsidies never said he was against 
subsidies. He cannot be against pro- 
duction subsidies. It would not be good 
business for a person to be against the 
kind of a subsidy I am talking about. 
In the case of copper we saved $50 for 
every dollar we paid out. Do you want 
to help the veterans the same way you 
kept down the price of copper? If you 
do, vote for the Monroney amendment. 
It has exactly the same principle in it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If we do that a debt 
will be passed on to posterity, will it not, 
but if we do not do it a greater debt will 
be passed on to posterity, is that it? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are saving money 
in many instances at the rate of 50 to 1, 
as we did in the case of copper. 
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The gentleman from Michigan did not 
say one time he was against production 
subsidies and I do not believe he will say 
it. He just made the argument that the 
RFC had the power under existing law 
to pay these subsidies, but unfortunately 
the gentleman from Michigan, although 
a distinguished lawyer in his own right, 
is not the one to pass on this question. 
The President of the United States says 
he does not feel he has that power. 
Mr. Wyatt, the expediter, says he does 
not have the power, the attorneys who 
administer the law say it cannot be 
done. So what are you going to do? Are 
you going to take Mr. WoLCorTT’s sugges. 
tion that they have the power and pass 
it off that way by a wave of the hand 
or are you willing to take the effective 
way, the way that you know will get 
results? That way is to adopt the 
Monroney amendment. The amend- 
ment is absolutely necessary, it is vital 
to the success of this bill. Mr. Wyatt 
says he cannot succeed in building 2.- 
700,000 houses this year and next unless 
you give him this power. The President 
of the United States .has asked Con- 
gress to cooperate with him so that vet- 
erans might be given an opportunity to 
buy or to rent homes, decent places in 
which to live. The President has sub- 
mitted a good program, a program that 
will work if Congress will cooperate. 

The question is, Will Congress do its 
part? Will we commence here by the 
House doing its part or will we say, “No, 
Mr. President, no, Mr. Wyatt, we are 
going to cut out the heart of this pro- 
gram; we are going to cut out the part 
that will save the veterans so much 
money on construction by paying out 
just a little Government money like we 
did on copper; we are going to cut that 
out; we are going to cripple Mr. Wyatt; 
we are going to hinder him; we are going 
to prevent him from carrying out a pro- 
gram that will relieve the housing short- 
age in the United States.” 

I hope the Members will consider that 
and support the President of the United 
States in granting this request. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 1 
hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, subsidy 
payments will not cure the present hous- 
ing shortage. The result of making sub- 
sidy or premium payments will be more 
expense, higher cost contracts, and more 
national debt. That houses are neces- 
sary is apparent to every Member. The 
fact of the matter is that this bill does 
not deal with the fundamental cause of 
the present housing shortage. That 
cause is the shortage of materials gen- 
erally, and Jumber in particular. It has 
been well pointed out that an agency of 
the Government is as good as, and no bet- 
ter than, those who adminieter it. No 
truer nor more appropriate words have 
been spoken in this debate. The Housing 
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Administration under this legislation 
will be no better than those who run it. 
It can also be said that it will be no 
better than the quality of the tools that 
it works with and that its success will be 
measured by the adequacy of the supply 
of materials required in its program. We 
are in a desperate dilemma with OPA. 
On one hand OPA has held rigorously to 
prices in order to prevent the bogey of 
inflation. While this has been desirable 
and necessary, the OPA must adopt price 
policies conducive to full production. 
Price policies affecting lumber have re- 
sulted in actually reducing production. 
In a sense, housing may be considered 
the cart and price control the horse. 
Housing may be drawn along by the OPA 
horse or the horse can refuse to budge. 

Illustrative of the effect of such price 
policy it is significant that while the 
Northeast produces normally 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, produc- 
tion has declined in every year since 
1941. In 1945 production fell to a bil- 
lion and a half board feet. While this 
reduction is not due entirely to price 
policy it is a fact that the manner by 
which adjustments in price are made by 
OPA results in 20 to 25 percent of the 
productive capacity of the lumber in- 
dustry going out of production at each 
adjustment in price. This is due to the 
manner by which OPA makes a price 
adjustment. The adjustment is made 
on the basis of cost figures submitted 
by industry. From these figures a cost 
array is made and a breaking point taken 
of approximately 75 percent of the cost 
figures submitted for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a price sufficient to yield back 
not less than costs of production. Every 
producer above that breaking point must 
operate at a loss if he continues to pro- 
duce. Thus each time that a price ad- 
justment is made a percentage of the 
productive capacity of the industry is 
lost due to the fact that high-cost pro- 
ducers are not given sufficient price to 
enable them to recover costs. This has 
resulted in a decline in the productive 
capacity of the industry, not only in the 
Northeast but throughout the country. 
Many figures showing this situation have 
been submited to me representing a sub- 
stantial amount of potential productive 
capacity. 

This price policy ought to be changed. 
Price policy need not be changed to pro- 
vide for establishing prices generally 
which will yield to all producers not less 
than their costs, but there should be a 
provision by which every producer may 
apply to OPA for an adjustment of his 
individual prices so that he may be per- 
mitted to adjust such prices sufficiently 
to cover his own production costs. Cer- 
tainly this will assist materially in re- 
Storing the productive capacity of the 
industry. We cannot solve the housing 
problem until we get lumber back into 
high production. There is no commodity 
whose costs vary so greatly. Timber 
stows on all types of land, in widely 
varying degrees of accessibility, resulting 
in a wide range of production costs. 
The weather has a marked effect as well 
on costs of production. 

There is need for maximum produc- 
“ton now. To induce high production, 
Price policy needs to be adapted to the 
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exigencies of the situation. Subsidies 
will not accomplish full production ex- 
cept under staggering costs to the tax- 
Payers of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Savace]. 

THE NEED FOR PREMIUM PAYMENTS TO INCREASE 
PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, a tre- 
mendous increase in production of build- 
ing materials is one of the primary re- 
quirements for reaching the goal of 
2,700,000 houses for veterans in 1946 and 
1947 set by the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program. 

To help stimulate materials produc- 
tion on that vast scale, legal authority 
for the Federal Government to make 
premium payments for increased mate- 
rials production is imperatively needed. 
That is the purpose of the proposed 
amendment to the Patman bill author- 
izing such payments through the RFC up 
to a maximum of $600,000,000. 

This method was used successfully 
during the war to get maximum produc- 
tion of critical materials needed for all- 
out military production. What is pro- 
posed now is to apply it to the critical 
emergency need for veterans’ housing. 

Wilson W. Wyatt, the Housing Expe- 
diter and National Housing Adminis- 
trator, estimates that his program of 
2,700,000 homes or apartments for veter- 
ans will require $2,000,000,000 of building 
materials in 1946 and $3,250,000,000 in 
1947. By contrast, only $400,000,000 of 
building materials was consumed in resi- 
dential construction in 1945. In short, 
there will be an eightfold increase in 
material requirements for housing be- 
tween 1945 and 1947. 

To meet this goal, there will have to be 
capacity production of both convention- 
al and new types of building materials in 
existing plants and increased capacity 
for a number of critical materials. 

The premium payment plan is urgent- 
ly needed to accomplish these results. 
Wilson Wyatt has made clear that pre- 
mium payments will be used only where 
absolutely essential to secure the produc- 
tion needed for the veterans housing 
program. The payments will apply only 
to the increase in production of a given 
material or equipment item over and 
above production in a carefully selected 
base period, or to absorb exceptional 
risks in production of new materials. 

Premium payments will in no sense 
preclude the use of other methods to 
stimulate increased production of mate- 
rials, including price adjustments. How- 
ever, any wholesale use of price increases 
as a lever to increased production would 
clearly defeat the purposes of the vet- 
erans’ housing program by adding to in- 
flation, raising construction costs still 
higher, and widening still further the gap 
between veterans’ incomes and the sales 
prices of new houses. 

Furthermore, widespread price in- 
creases applied across the board would 
in all likelihood become permanently 
frozen into the price structure, whereas 
premium payments would apply only for 
the period necessary to stimulate in- 
creased production and only to the actual 
increase in production secured. And 
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premium payments also will help get in- 
creased production without raising the 
cost of housing to the veterans. 

This feature is only fair for the vet- 
eran because we do not- want him to have 
to pay all the additional high costs of 
materials that occurred while he was in 
tHe service. This will allow the entire 
Nation to help lift that additional bur- 
den from the shoulders of the veterans 
who have to buy homes. 

To build 2,700,C00 houses in the next 2 
years and thus meet the veterans’ hous- 
ing emergency, we will need to use every 
ounce of our productive capacity. The 
premium payment plan is a vitally im- 
portant tool to help do that job—and at 
a cost of less than 3 days of the war. 

The large and efficient sawmills in my 
section of the country have during the 
years immediately past been making the 
greatest profits in their history. To raise 
prices all across the board would only 
permit higher profits where high profits 
are already being made. This Monroney 
amendment will bring about the produc- 
tion of many times as much material as 
would an equal amount of money by fur- 
ther inflating prices. This amendment 
will put the money where it is most 
needed to get results and no place else. 
Far less money will be needed to do the 
job under this premium-payment pro- 
gram than would be needed under a 
price-raising program. Under this pro- 
posal the country will lift at least 90 per- 
cent of this amount from the shoulders of 
the veteran. Conversely, if we allow ail 
prices on materials to go up, the addi- 
tional cost will be not $600,000,000 but 
several billion dollars and practically the 
entire additional amount will fall on the 
backs of the veterans. 

This is an emergency program and will 
not be necessary for long. 

For the welfare of the veteran and the 
Nation I urge the passage of the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
GILLESPIE]. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
experience of the American people with 
the disastrous results of the subsidy pro- 
gram on milk should show us that we do 
not want to further complicate the criti- 
cal housing situation with subsidies. 
Houses are built from materials—lumber, 
nails, glass, doors, brick, and mortar— 
and cannot be produced by speeches. 

It seems to me the argument for sub- 
sidies on building materials has been nul- 
lified by the fact that the administration 
has had the power to grant subsidies all 
along, and still has that power under the 
War Powers Act. Yet over 25 percent of 
all brickyards in the United States are 
closed. A large percent of our lumber- 
processing mills are closed. Many of our 
logging camps and other manufacturers 
of building materials have shut down 
because the ceilings on these materials 
are below the cost of manufacture. The 


proponents of subsidies claim that by 
paying subsidies to some of the more in- 
efficient mills, brickyards, lumberyards, 
and other manufacturers of building 
material, we could get a flow of material 
sufficient for a large building program 
and their plan is to pay a bonus just in 
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proportion to the inefficiency of the par- 
ticular mill, brickyard, or manufacturer; 
thus allowing the long arm of bureauc- 
racy and political preference to reach to 
every nook and corner of America. 

Everyone knows that with increased 
wages it is utterly impossible for many 
lines of business to continue without at 
least some advance in price. 

If Congress should make the mistake 
of giving the Housing Director authority 
to grant subsidies wherever and when- 
ever he deems it advisable, we would find 
that the manufacture of housing mate- 
rials would slow down tremendously be- 
cause nearly all manufacturers would 
claim the necessity of a subsidy and be- 
fore the horde of Government represent- 
atives could get around to consider the 
case of these various manufacturers, the 
building program would be so bogged 
down that it could not catch up in 2 years. 
The simple, easy, and common-sense 
way, in fact, I think, the only way we 
can get building materials and get them 
quickly and economically, is to grant nec- 
essary price increases on those materials 
anc the country will experience a great 
surprise in the tremendous volume that 
will be made by private industry under 
private initiative. Then, if we want to 
subsidize the veteran who is building a 
house, we should give him a bonus for 
doing so and in that way the saving to 
the veteran would not be extended to the 
entire building industry, and these bon- 
uses would cost only a fraction of what 
the proposed subsidies would cost. Is 
not our debt great enough? Is not our 
confusion ample? Why make it worse? 

There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of some to try to make political 
capital out of this measure and claim 
that the opponents of this ill-advised 
measure are against the veteran. That, 
of course, is ridiculous. I do not believe 
there is a Member of this House, no 
matter what his political affiliation may 
be, that is not perfectly willing and 
anxious to do whatever is necessary to 
get housing for the veterans, as well as 
the rest of our population in need of 
shelter. The question is how best to do 
it and it seems perfectly clear that sub- 
sidies cannot accomplish the desired 
result. 

I would like to read a telegram which 
I have received from the Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham Post, No. 1, of the American 
Legion, of Denver, and remember, nearly 
one-half of the 8,000 members of this 
post are World War II veterans: 

DENVER, COLO., February 27, 1946. 
Congressman DEan M. GILLESPIE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a regular meeting of Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham Post, No. 1, of American Legion, 
which has membership of over 8,300, and 
is the second largest post in the United 
States, it was voted to urge your opposition 
to Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, the Patman 
Act, and all similar legislation that will re- 
sult in socialization and regimentation of 
housing of Americans, Veterans want 
homes of their own in the modest-price 
range, and did not fight for the right to 
become tenants of the city, State, or Federal 
Governments in public-owned and operated 
projects. Since VJ-day continued Govern- 
ment wartime controls have prevented the 
huge construction industry from building 
homes needed by veterans, thus also denying 
employment to hundreds of thousands of 
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veterans and other labor. Government 
agencies offer as a substitute unsound new 
legislation. Such proposed solution by pub- 
lic-housing propagandists is opposed by vet- 
erans. Private enterprise throughout the 
country is ready with experience, building 
sites, and money to build more low-priced 
homes faster and better than any municipal, 
State, or Federal bureau, but because of Gov- 
ernment policies, materials, and equipment 
are not available to them. 

In Denver alone 1,814 low-priced homes 
stand incompleted because of lack of mate- 
rials. We recommend that positive action 
be taken as follows: No. 1, defer for 1 year 
all nonessential Federal, commercial, and 
industrial construction plus construction of 
de luxe price residences. No. 2, lifting of 
price ceilings to enable full-scale production 
of materials and equipment used in homes 
to be built in the U.S. A. No. 3, prohibition 
of continued wholesale foreign shipments of 
lumber and other building materials. No. 4, 
FHA made responsible that veterans be given 
30 days’ preference to purchase or rent new 
homes and apartments and for other direc- 
tives to implement the spirit of low-priced 
homes for veterans. The time has come for 
a show-down whether the United States of 
America is going to become socialistic or re- 
main a strong nation of free enterprise. 

J. Fran«x Brnver, Adjutant. 


I am just now in receipt of a wire from 
Maj. Bernard H. Waldman which reads 
as follows: 

Denver, CoLo., March 4, 1946. 
Congressman Dan M. GILLESPIE: 

Am strongly in favor of bill for direct sub- 
sidy to veterans for housing rather than a 
subsidy to manufacturers. 

BERNARD H. WALDMAN, 
Major, QMC-REF. 


In fact, all of the arguments I have 
had on either side of this bill have op- 
posed subsidies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
(Mrs. WoopHovseE]. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Chairman, 
the Monroney amendment providing for 
premium payments should be accepted 
because it offers the most economical way 
of providing incentives for the produc- 
tion of certain needed materials. When 
Judge Collet came before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency January 23, 
he said of the use of subsidy: 

If you put it on the particular spot where 
it actually is needed to produce and stimu- 
late that particular product, you avoid the 
necessity of a general increase in a price level 
that may raise or increase the over-all cost 
to the consumer many times the amount 
of the particular subsidy used to bring about 
production of that particular material. 


And he said further: 
There have been several price increases of 
lumber, but actually it has not gotten the 


job done. Prices have gone up, and the pro- 
duction has gone down. 


It is very easy to blame the shortage 
of building materials on price. But if we 
are realistic we have to recognize that 
a major war does disturb our economy; 
that brickyards, for example, were not 
all in operation during the war; that 
labor which went into war industries 
took time to drift back to the brickyards. 
Actually, in spite of all the talk in cer- 
tain quarters, reconversion has gone well. 
Mr. Snyder reports that on December 31 
production for civilian use was higher 
than it had ever been in peacetime. But 
in housing we are faced with a situation 
somewhat different from that of the pro- 
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duction of other commodities. We have 
not produced an adequate number of low- 
cost houses for many years—dating back 
to long before the war. The highest 
number of housing units ever produced 
in a year was 937,000 back in 1925. Our 
current program calls for building homes 
at the rate of 1,500,000 a year. And be- 
fore saying that program is impossible 
let us recall the skepticism which greeted 
the demand for 50,000 planes. Many 
more were produced, But not by the law 
of demand and supply. They were pro- 
duced by engineering skill, by the coordi- 
nated effort of government, labor, and 
Management under the leadership of a 
great man—a man with courage and 
imagination. 

The aircraft industry doubled and re- 
doubled its production largely through 
the use of mass-production techniques 
and the adoption of new engineering 
ideas and new materials. But housing 
is still a handicraft industry. Each 
dwelling is built largely by hand, out in 
the open. The industry must develop 
methods of mass production which will 
lower the cost of an acceptable low- 
priced house. 

It is low-cost housing which we must 
provide. One-half of all dwellings in 
existence today are valued at less than 
$3,000. An analysis of the 26,444 dwell- 
ings registered in the rent area covering 
2 counties in my district shows that 97.7 
percent carry rentals of $50 per month 
or less. Further, 58.3 percent have rents 
of $20 per month or less. This means 
houses costing not over $5,000. 

The new methods and new materials 
give promise of producing low-cost 
houses. This is a field in which tradi- 
tional construction has not been able to 
provide an adequate number of dwell- 
ings. Providing premiums to help carry 
the risk of developing new plants for 
producing new building materials and 
dwellings by new methods will provide 
low-cost housing. It will not harm the 
traditional builder. He will be kept fully 
occupied with on-the-site construction. 
Nor will it throw the building tradesmen 
out of work. On the contrary, it makes 
possible their employment on a year- 
round basis instead of seasonally, as to- 
day. Moreover, new materials and new 
methods will create jobs. Mr. Wyatt's 
program calls for 1,500,000 additional 
workers in the building industry. 

And we can be certain that the new- 
type houses will meet standards both of 
utility and of appearance. Outstanding 
industrial designers like Norman Be! 
Geddes are creating new-type houses at 
low cost. The dire predictions made last 
week by the gentieman from Michigan 
are groundless. No Government agent 
will prescribe the room arrangement. | 
wonder if he remembers that all womens 
dresses were made under L85 during the 
war, and yet we certainly did not all look 
alike. Nor were we all squeezed into 
size 16 nor draped in size 44. 

There will be more choice with new 
low-cost housing than there is today 
where most people who cannot pay a high 
price for a house have to take some- 
body’s discard. ‘ 

Mass production is the great economic 
contribution of our American engincer- 
ing genius. The premium payments pro- 
vided by this amendment wil! both bring 
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out short materials needed by the tradi- 
tional builder and hasten new develop- 
ments in the building industry. These 
developments would without question 
come eventually. But the veteran needs 
a home now. During the war subsidies 
have been used very effectively in obtain- 
ing production without increase in price. 
Mr. John Snyder so stated recently be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. The war is certainly not over for 
the veteran who cannot find a home. 
For the coming months premium pay- 
ments are needed to hasten home build- 
ing and to help keep down the price to 
the veteran and his wife who must have a 
home if they are to live as an American 
family should. Today it is difficult for 
any veteran to find a house or apart- 
ment. It is practically impossible for a 
veteran with a child, certainly for one 
with children, to find one. 

I heartily dislike subsidies. But not 
as much as I should dislike the social 
results we will suffer if we fail to find 
ways of producing the needed 2,700,000 
homes for the young men and women 
who today are starting the families who 
will shape the future of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HINSHAW 1]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the Monroney 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HinsHaw to the 
Monroney amendment: Strike out the words 
“conventional and new types of.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the cat is pretty well out of the 
bag. This amendment offered by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [{Mr. Mownroney], without the 
amendment I have offered, permits the 
making of premium payments for “‘con- 
ventional and new types” of building ma- 
terials. Read that language carefully 
and think well what it could include 
under administrative interpretation. It 
seems to me I have heard of at least one 
very important tycoon who was around 
here for the purpose of lobbying for pre- 
fabricated homes, to be made out of such 
materials as aluminum, and which he 
proposed to build in large quantities. No 
doubt, others have some dandy new 
ideas, too. The way the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has been written, the Housing Adminis- 
trator would be authorized to make pre- 
mlum payments or bonus payments to 
that esteemed tycoon to help him sell 
prefabricated aluminum houses at a re- 
duced price without the loss costing him 
anything. We all know the reports are 
that he himself made $45,000,000 during 
this war in his activities in connection 
With the war. He is really quite an en- 
terprising chap and has done a great 
Production job. 

It seems to me it is entirely unneces- 
Sary for anybody to offer any premium 
payments for new types of building ma- 
terials. That could be a real racket. It 
Would provide the Housing Director with 
& $600,000,000 kitty with which he could 
finance his friends in all sorts of queer 
ventures, 

a wtthermore, if the word of the gen- 
€man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is to be 
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believed and this amendment was to be 
for production subsidies, then, in the 
name of heaven, why do you not say “pro- 
duction subsidies” in the amendment in- 
stead of saying “premium payments’? 
I might not be opposed to the gentleman 
on the question of production subsidies, 
to bring in the high-cost marginal pro- 
ducer of building materials and increase 
the amount of material available there- 
by, but the amendment as offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] is going to bring in all the screw- 
ball ideas for untried new materials to 
get premium payments in order to put 
them into production. It seems to me it 
is entirely asinine. If you want us to vote 
for production subsidies, then ask for 
production subsidies or incentive pay- 
ments. If you want to finance these 
cockeyed schemes and pay for them with 
the tax money of the people, then vote 
for the amendment that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma calling 
for premium payments on “conventional 
and new types of building materials.” 

Mr. Chairman, with the deepest 
respect for my friends, the gentlemen 
from Oklahoma and Texas, I would like 
to say again that there has been more 
hokum—more loose talk—about this bill 
than anything I have seen or heard 
around this Hall for a long time. 

I thought that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [| Mr. Monroney] was going to 
offer an amendment to provide produc- 
tion subsidies to marginal producers in 
order to bring into production those 
inefficient building materials manufac- 
turing plants that have not been able 
to stay in operation and produce build- 
ing materials under the OPA ceiling 
prices, and whose production is needed in 
order to get the maximum production of 
building materials. Of course, those 
plants could be brought back into pro- 
duction by allowing them an increase 
in their ceilings. But my friend from 
Texas points out that increases in ceil- 
ing prices on standard low-cost build- 
ing materials made in order to help the 
high-cost producer to get back into oper- 
ation would mean added profit to the 
low-cost producers. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have been await- 
ing the reading of the proposed subsidy 
amendment, feeling that there might be 
some logic in that proposal. When it 
was read by the Clerk I was shocked to 
note that there was no mention of pro- 
duction subsidies, but something called 
a premium payment instead. The term 
“premium payment” is a new one on me. 
I think it is a new one for the law, too. 
I find no legal definition of what a 
premium payment is. The term “pre- 
mium payment” might well be construed 
to mean “bonus.” It could mean several 
things at one and the same time. 
In fact, if this amendment were adopted, 
it would appear that the Director could 
make his own definition of the term. 
I have seen too much of that sort of 
thing to vote blindly for those words 
to be included in this bill. If the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma had used the 
words “‘production subsidies,” or “incen- 
tive payments to marginal producers,” 
everyone would know that the amend- 
ment said what the gentlemen from 
Texas and Oklahoma said they intended 
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it to mean and that Mr. Wyatt wanted, 
but it does not read that way. In my 
opinion it is a slick piece of legislation 
and an excellent vehicle for slickers to 
make their fortunes at the expense of the 
people and especially at the expense of 
the GI who will have to pay for it in years 
to come through taxes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
turn to a statement made frequently 
here on this floor and elsewhere by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] to 
the effect that if we do not pass this bill 
then scarce building materials will be 
used to build race tracks, amusement 
places, and honky-tonks. All this bill 
does, so they say, is to continue in force 
the powers right now and long since 
vested in Mr. Wyatt by Presidential di- 
rective under the War Powers Act, which 
expires, unless renewed, on June 30, 
1946. 

Now let us look at that situation 
squarely. Everyone can see right today 
that there is a great deal of that kind of 
building going on. You can see it every- 
where. All you haveto do is drive 
around and look for yourself. Mr. Wyatt 
has the power right now, and has had 
it for a long time, to stop that sort of 
thing and to channel those materials 
into housing for veterans. Has he 
stopped it? He has not stopped it. 
What leads you to believe that he needs 
this bill passed to help him stop it? 
With all due respect to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], I say that this 
bill is not going to stop that sort of thing 
if the bill only extends the present exist- 
ing powers of Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Wyatt 
could stop it any day under the powers 
he has now. So the statement made by 
the gentleman from Texas must have 
been made to appeal to the feelings of 
those who are not well informed. Too 
many statements like that have been 
made here in the last several days. Let 
us have the plain truth spoken so we 
may act intelligently and not from pas- 
sion. So far we have been getting a lot 
of pure, unadulterated “bunk” and very 
little solid truth from the proponents of 
this bill. Never in my 8 years here have 
I heard so much sheer demagoguery as I 
have heard in connection with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BIEMILLER] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, a 
few short years ago President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt set certain goals for the 
production of instruments of war. One 
of the goals he set was 50,000 airplanes 
a year. The prophets of doom on all 
sides laughed at that goal. They said 
it could not be done. You and I know 
what was done. We turned out not 
50,000 but 100,000 planes in our best year, 
and turned out far more advanced and 
far heavier models than the world ever 
thought was possible. That was not 
done by sticking to old ideas. That was 
done by experimenting with new ideas. 
It was done by production subsidies in 
certain lines of activities, if you will. 

Today, our Nation is confronted with 
exactly the same kind of a crisis. We 
have an emergencyin housing for veter- 
ans. We promised those men who lived 
in fox holes they would have homes when 
they came back to this country, They 
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are not getting them today. They will 
not get them unless we show some kind of 
imagination, some kind of willingness to 
experiment with new ideas, as well as to 
continue old ones. 

I hope this House will not be foolish 
enough to vote down the Monroney 
amendment. It is the only hope we have 
for meeting the crisis of our time, the 
crisis of housing for veterans. Subsidies 
are needed both to stimulate new meth- 
ods and new materials and to bring mar- 
ginal producers of old-line building ma- 
terials into the market. No one need 
fear they will be frozen out. The scope 
of the Wyatt program is so broad that we 
will need far more materials and many 
more mechanics than the industry has 
ever had before. 

Let us show our veterans that a nation 
which did such a magnificent job in pro- 
ducing the instruments of war can do 
the same kind of a job in producing 
peacetime homes. 

The Monroney amendment is the core 
of that program. It will prevent prof- 
iteering which would result from a rise 
in prices, it will bring marginal producers 
into the picture as copper subsidies did 
during the war. It will save untold mil- 
lions to veterans by keeping down the 
price of houses. I sincerely hope it 
passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio |Mr. SMITH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
am utterly opposed to subsidies in any 
form. A subsidy is a subterfuge. It is a 
falsehood that subsidies lower living 
costs. They raise living costs. Subsidies 
under a program of deficit financing are 
raised by Government printing-press 
money. 

Government printing-press money is 
infiation. The OPA is not dealing with 
inflation but its effects. 

Shortage of goods in itself never causes 
true infiation, but inflation, that is Gov- 
ernment printing-press money, causes 
shortage of goods. Government print- 
ing-press money is a depreciating money 
and a depreciating money disturbs the 
economy and hampers production. A 
part of the difficulty industry is having 
now to get back on its feet is due to the 
fact that our currency is in the process 
of depreciation. No man can know 
where he stands financially today, much 
less where he will stand tomorrow. 

Every dollar of subsidy that is added to 
the existing volume of currency will only 
aggravate this condition. 

Let me remind the Members of this 
House and especially those who so much 
protest the need of protecting wage earn- 
ers and other low-income groups of one 
of the most crucial facts of all history— 
namely, that it is the working people who 
suffer most from a depreciating currency. 
This is one of the most outstanding 
truths in economic and monetary history. 
There is not a treatise on the subject of 
money worth reading that does not rec- 
ognize this. The great statesmen of all 
time have recognized this. It was recog- 
nized by the English statesmen who 
wrote the Gold Bullion Report, still one 
of the classical studies of money, not- 
withstanding the theories of the Keynes- 
ian school. 


Let anyone read the history of Govern- 
ment printing-press money in France un- 
der John Law’s scheme in the second 
decade of the eighteenth century and 
that which took place in France toward 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
he will see how much more heavily the 
evil effects fall upon the poor than the 
rich. 

Study the evil effects of the bills of 
credit, Government printing-press mon- 
ey, during our colonial history and you 
will find that they fell most heavily upon 
the poor. 

Said Pelatia Webster regarding the 
bills of credit: 


We have suffered more from this cause 
than from every other cause or calamity. It 
has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted 
the choicest interests of our country more, 
and done more injustice than even the arms 
and artifices of our enemy. 


Our own statesmen have time and 
again pointed this out. Said Daniel 
Webster: 


A disordered currency is one of the greatest 
political evils. It undermines the virtues 
necessary for the support of the social sys- 
tem, and encourages propensities destructive 
to its happiness. It wars against industry, 
frugality, and economy, and it fosters the 
evil spirits of extravagance and speculation. 
Of all the contrivances for cheating the labor- 
ing classes of mankind, none has been more 
effectual than that which deludes them with 
paper money. This is the most effectual of 
inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field 
by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordi- 
nary tyranny, oppression, excessive taxation, 
these bear lightly on the happiness of the 
mass of the community, compared with 
fraudulent currencies and the robberies com- 
mitted by depreciated paper. Our own his- 
tory has recorded for our instruction enough, 
and more than enough, of the demoralizing 
tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable 
oppression on the virtuous and well disposed, 
of a degraded paper currency, authorized by 
law, or any way countenanced by govern- 
ment. : 


Said Grover Cleveland, who had a bet- 
ter knowledge of money than some of our 
other Presidents: 

There is one important aspect of the sub- 
ject which especially should never be over- 
looked. At times like the present, when the 
evils of unsound finance threaten us, the 
speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered 
from the misfortune of others, the capitalist 
may protect himself by hoarding or may even 
find profit in the fluctuations of values; but 
the wage earner—the first to be injured by a 
depreciated currency and the last to receive 
the benefit of its correction—is practically 
defenseless. He relies for work upon the ven- 
tures of confident and contented capital. 
This failing him, his condition is without 
alleviation, for he can neither prey on the 
misfortunes of others, nor hoard his labor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] is recog- 
nized for 24% minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
view it, there are three ways of paying 
for war, that is, the wealth cost and not 
the blood cost. Now I regard taking ade- 
quate and proper care of the veterans 
returning as a part of our war obligation 
and cost just as much as furnishing 
them guns with which to fight the war. 

There are three ways of paying the 
money costs of war. One is by 100-per- 
cent taxation, which has never been 
done, and was far from being done dur- 
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ing this last war. Another is to borrow 


every dollar spent in the war. That was | 


not quite fully carried out this time, but 
in large part that was one method we 
had of financing this war. Our Govern. 
ment borrowed billions of dollars. An- 
other is through inflated prices, a large 
part of the total cost of war can be 
suffered and paid through inflated 
prices. Now, through inflated prices and 
through borrowing as we have done this 
time, we passed much of that debt on to 
posterity. I think it is a shame—I might 
say a crime—that we have passed so 
much on to posterity. 

When I said here on this floor a half 
hour or so ago that all the copper that 
was produced in this war was bought at 
a price from 12 to 17 cents a pound, 
whereas in the First World War the price 
went up to 35 cents a pound, that saving 
was made possible because this time we 
used premium prices and offered induce- 
ments by way of incentive subsidies. I 
mean to say, and I think it is just as 
plain as arithmetic, that whatever the 
total amount was we paid for copper, 
whether it was $1,000,000,000 or more or 
less in World War II, we would have 
paid twice that amount had we not used 
the incentive subsidy plan. However, 
following me a Member said an hour ago 
we are just talking a lot of bunk about 
this, because through this subsidy we 
have passed all this debt on to posterity. 
He was referring to my words about sub- 
sidies. I tell you that even though you 
look at the premium-payment plan from 
that standpoint, it is not bunk to pass 
that reduced cost on to posterity, but it 
would have been a crime to have doubled 
the cost to posterity instead of keeping 
it as it was kept at the lowest possible 
level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEn- 
SEN] is recognized for 242 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid too many Members forget that 
veterans are also taxpayers. These vet- 
erans are going to become the big tax- 
payers of America, and we may be play- 
ing fast and loose with their dollars and 
their children’s dollars. One would 
think by listening to some Members talk 
on this bill that veterans are not tax- 
payers, that none of them are taxpayers. 
We must, however, remember that we 
do not want to pile obligation upon obli- 
gation and create a condition that will 
cost them much more in the long run. 

I have here a letter from a prefab- 
ricated-housing company in my district 
from which I wish to read a paragraph to 
show you what is happening with the 
regular prefabricated-house plants: 

None of our houses will meet FHA stand- 
ards, and that is true of a good many of the 
homes on the market now, Also labor unions 
and building codes are keeping them out of 
the larger places. I noticed in one of my 
building services where the Government even 
had to let the electricians tear out the wiring 
and replace it on the homes they had built. 
Most building codes in cities of any size are 
written so you can’t comply with their rules 
and regulations, A housing company at 4!- 
bany, Ind., has been building homes for quite 
a number of years. They recently sold con- 
trolling interest to the United States Stee 
Co., and they are building a large plant for 
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peefabrication of houses. It is my under- 
standing, according to my trade reports, that 
they will not establish dealers or outlets in 
towns of more than 9,000 population due to 
puilding codes and labor-union restrictions, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, STARKEY]. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to 4 days of debate here I have 
come to the conclusion that there are 
only two lines of thought. One is to take 
off all restrictions and price control, 
leaving the returning veterans at the 
mercy of the speculators, compelling 
them to buy in a seller’s market. The 
other school of thought is that abnormal 
conditions exist in the construction in- 
dustry and the veterans are entitled to 
the same protection that we have given 
big business during the war and after 
the war when they need some protec- 
tion at a time that they find themselves 
in an abnormal condition. 

We have given subsidies to all big busi- 
ness in the form of carry-backs and 
carry-forwards. ‘They holler to high 
heavens when we talk of subsidies that 
will go to help the common man; yet 
these carry-backs and carry-forwards 
come out of the Treasury. It is paid 
by all the taxpayers. We made provi- 
sion for ship purchasers buying ships. 
If later they find that the prices become 
cheaper, they may have a refund and 
they can also draw interest on the dif- 
ference between the price they paid and 
the reduced price. We have helped the 
railroads, we have helped insurance com- 
panies, we have helped importers and 
exporters with legislation. That all cost 
the taxpayers money. But when it 
comes to taking a few dollars out of the 
Treasury and spreading it out among all 
of the people, we holler that it is con- 
trary to our form of government. It 
seems to me that the people who fought 
this war and won the war are entitled 
to more protection than those who stayed 
home and made money while the vet- 
erans were away. 

But now when it comes to protecting 
the investments of the men and women 
who won the war, we are apparently un- 
willing to take any effective steps. We 
are apparently willing to see any or all of 
their small savings and severance pay, 
any or all of the savings of a wife or 
Sweetheart who probably accumulated a 
few hundred dollars working long night 
hours in a war plant, dissipated in order 
that land speculators and others may 
make a killing. 

I do not believe, however, that this will 
bedone. I believe we are going to protect 
the veteran as we have protected other 

roups, from the uncontrolled spiral of 
inflation. One of the ways to protect him 
1s to pass this bill and include in it the 
right to pay subsidies to stimulate pro- 
duction and construction of necessary 
homes, 

Certainly this Congress does not want 
> 8ive those who would tear down our 

orm of government the opportunity to 
Say that the American way of life is to 
Protect. those who have, and afford no 
Protection to those who have not. I am 
sure We do not desire to put words in the 
ie of opponents to our democratic 
orm of government and free enterprise 
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by giving them the opportunity to say to 
the returning veterans, “You have gone 
on to the battlefields to protect our way 
of life and free enterprise but now that 
the job is done we forget all of that and 
you are at the mercy of those for whom 
you made these sacrifices.” 

As is well known, the present housing 
shortage springs from the drastic curtail- 
ment of construction during the war 
years when all material and all efforts 
had to be devoted toward winning the 
war. The fact that there had been in- 
adequate construction during the prewar 
and depression years only served to make 
this shortage more acute. Now with the 
large number of World War II veterans 
returning to civilian life, and the equally 
great number of war workers returning 
to their more permanent homes, the need 
for housing is so great as to present a 
challenge to American ingenuity and 
ability. It is estimated that nearly 3,000,- 
000 World War II veterans alone will be 
seeking homes by the end of this year. 

To meet this situation, the Govern- 
ment’s Housing Expediter has set a goal 
of 2,700,000 dwellings by the end of 1947, 
with 1,200,000 dwellings being started in 
1946 and 1,500,000 dwellings in 1947. It 
is no small goal and no easy task, and we 
all should be more than willing to provide 
appropriate legislation to accomplish 
these ends. 

Meanwhile there is another question 
facing our citizens, and that is the price 
of these new dwelling units. It will be of 
no avail to build houses if the average 
American wage earner cannot afford to 
rent or buy them. It will be equally un- 
pardonable to build moderate-priced 
houses, and to permit speculators to run 
the prices of them so high that the ten- 
ants for whom they were built cannot 
afford to live in them. It is to prevent 
such speculation that the Patman bill is 
designed. 

This bill creates a Director of Housing 
Stabilization who shall formulate and 
develop a comprehensive national pro- 
gram to effectuate the purposes of this 
title. Primarily, the Director will ac- 
complish this purpose by requiring any 
person who deals in, sells, rents, or buys, 
or offers to sell, rent, or buy any housing 
accommodation to make reports and 
keep records of his transactions for gov- 
ernmental inspection. Whenever the 
Director believes that a situation in the 
sale of housing accommodations, the con- 
struction of which is completed after the 
effective date of this title, threatens the 
purpose of the bill to keep prices of hous- 
ing units in line, then the Director has 
the power to step in and regulate or fix 
the prices of this new housing construc- 
tion in any given area. Under the pres- 
ent bill he does not have nor is he re- 
quired to exercise Nation-wide price fix- 
ing, unless or until such Nation-wide 
price fixing becomes imperative. Then, 
so far as practical, the Director shall 
consult and advise with local representa- 
tives of the industry and such State or 
local officials as may be affected by the 
housing order. 

When the Director sets a maximum 
price on this new housing construction, 
he shall, according to the present bill, use 
as a yardstick the reasonable construc- 
tion costs; the fair market value of the 
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land with improvements; a margin of 
profit equal to or reflecting the profits 
prevailing for similar construction in 
1941. There is provision for controlling 
speculating by granting the Director 
power to make any order he deems neces- 
sary to prevent evasion of the purposes 
of the bill or to regulate or control specu- 
lative or manipulative practices in con- 
nection with the sale of any housing 
accommodations covered by this act. 

In addition to these powers, it is my 
opinion the Director needs the same 
power that was used to stimulate pro- 
duction of armament during the shooting 
war. It was only the granting of produc- 
tion subsidies to manufacturers that 
broke the bottlenecks and made it pos- 
sible for us to reach goals that were 
called fantastic when they were first an- 
nounced, but which most certainly 
brought about a much earlier termina- 
tion of hostilities. 

While the shooting has stopped, there 
are still war obligations, and an impor- 
tant one is to provide those who won the 
war a decent place in which to live. It 
should not be necessary for our veterans 
to suffer any undue hardships upon their 
return to civilian life. Any moneys ex- 
pended for subsidies for housing should 
be charged to war cost and I am satisfied 
the great majority of our citizens will be 
more pleased to See the Government 
spend a little money to make the veterans 
comfortable than they were to see them 
spend money for destructive purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
my only purpose in rising and getting 
recognition at this time is to call the 
attention of the Members of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that Mr. Wilson Wyatt, 
whom I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing is a very fine gentleman, and, I 
think, a man who is going to be burdened 
with a tremendous task; he needs the 
help of each and every one of us. How- 
ever, last week in Chicago he castigated 
Congress for prolonging this legislation 
and delaying the building of 3,000 homes 
for war veterans each and every day 
this House was considering this bill. 
That statement proved conclusively in 
my mind that Mr. Wilson Wyatt is 
not familiar with the building indus- 
try, because it would take more than 1 
year even in the city of Chicago to build 
3,000 homes under this program with 
some of the most skilled mechanics in the 
building-trades industry found anywhere 
in this country. 

May I also call attention to the House 
that last fall this House allocated 
$359,000,000 to the USHA for temporary 
homes to be constructed for veterans of 
World War II. Homes that are to be 
dismantled and removed from factory 
sites used during the war, known as war 
defense homes. I wonder now why the 
delay of that program after 2 months 
have passed? I wonder why only a few 
contracts have been authorized up to the 
present time? Ido not believe any Mem- 
ber of the Committee is in a position to 
answer that question. However, I think 
I know myself. We are all anxious to 
build homes for the veterans, but let us 
do the job right. 
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T have here a letter from a builder with 
an order for the release of materials and 
priorities under Civilian Production 
Administration Order 541 (a). 

Under that order, I want to show this 
House that they are asking for an urgent 
bill to construct homes for the returning 
veterans of this Nation. In one breath, 
they are asking for the construction of 
new homes and, in another, before any 
law has been passed giving the veterans 
priority, they are preventing the com- 
pletion of hundreds of homes, in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, that are now partly 
built. 

It just does not make sense. 

These people must have authority from 
the Civilian Production Administration 
in order to receive these materials. 

I wish to quote from two letters re- 
ceived from substantial, practical build- 
ers in Chicago. 

One states: 

I started five buildings of my own on Laflin 
Street, near Eighty-ninth, in the month of 
January. After getting the work under way, 
the lumber yard has been ordered to deliver 
no more lumber to me or other customers 
unless a priority rating accompanies each 
order. They have the material, but they are 
up against getting their stock replenished 
unless they in turn can furnish a priority 
rating to the lumber mills. Inasmuch as 
these homes were started before the regula- 
tion for veterans’ housing was promulgated 
the CPA has provided for these hardship 
cases by allowing builders to apply for assist- 
ance on CPA Form 541-A. 


I now quote from the other letter, also 
from a practical builder, who states: 

My recent experience has shown that the 
veteran is not the one requesting new 
houses—not in all cases. He wants a place 
to rent until he is financially able and eco- 
nomically settled so that he can build a home. 
This is natural. Very few men in this age 
group have in the past or will in the future 
want to tie themselves down as a home owner, 
On the other hand, I have turned down many 
older people who have lots and necessary 
money to build. They must be turned down 
because they cannot obtain a HH rating. 
However, if we could build houses for these 
people, it would free apartments so they could 
be rented to servicemen. 


In 1943, in the latter part of February, 
I was commissioned by the mayor of Chi- 
cago to come to Washington and see if 
we could get priorities for the purpose of 
constructing homes for defense workers. 
We were planning to head off the un- 
sightly, unsanitary conditions that would 
prevail if trailer camps and villages had 
been established around the city of 
Chicago. 

After conferences with the members of 
the United States Housing Corporation, 
which was then in control of this pro- 
gram, it appeared they could not see eye 
to eye with the people representing the 
city of Chicago. They even went so far 
as to state that they were contemplating 
advocating legislation whereby people 
would share their homes, in cases where 
vacancies occurred in the immediate 
family, due to boys or girls going into the 
service with total strangers, not knowing 
who they were or where they came from. 
If that were permitted to happen, God 
knows what would develop in a moral 
sense with regard to good, substantial 
home owners and people. 
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Refusing to accept the word of the au- 
thorities with whom we had dealt, I went 
to the White House and conversed with 
the President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who agreed with 
my statement and ordered an interim 
quota of buildings to be constructed and 
priorities to be released. 

We did a remarkable job, and the same 
job can be done today, under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, by placing a price structure on 
these homes to be sold to veterans. 

There is not a person in this Chamber 
who is not anxious to see that these vet- 
erans are accorded every privilege in the 
way of decent and stable homes—not in 
barracks or unsuitable quarters such as 
they lived in during the time spent in the 
armed forces. 

If we wish to encourage common de- 
cency among our citizens, let us do the 


job right, by using common sense in the’ 


construction of home buildings, which 
will give pleasant surroundings to those 
veterans who will occupy them. 

I am familiar also with the prefabri- 
cated industrial lobby that has been in 
existence in this Nation for the past 3 
years, and it looks as though these peo- 
ple are the real lobbyists to sell their 
wares for inferior buildings, against the 
stable buildings that are characteristic 
of our Nation. 

There are many other remarks I could 
make concerning this bill, and which I 
probably will make in the course of a 
short time, and being a veteran of the 
First World War and having two sons 
and a sister in the service during this 
war, I want to see all veterans get the 
best that this country can offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. Burrett}. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, an 
enthusiastic effort has been made to 
compare this subsidy scheme with the 
production subsidies that were used dur- 
ing the war. I think that comparison 
is worthless, because there is an entirely 
different problem involved. 

During the war subsidies involved pri- 
marily basic materials, but this sub- 
sidy scheme involves finished materials, 
and if you want to know what this kind 
of a subsidy will do, I invite you to take 
a look at the butter-production figures 
for November and December 1945, and 
January 1946. 

In those months butter, under so- 
called production subsidies, dropped to 
the lowest point since 1920. 

In those months our butter produc- 
tion was less than half of what it was 
in the same months in 1941 and 1942. 
That is what production subsidies have 
done to an intricate price structure in 
finished goods, and that is what they will 
do to the building industry, because 
there are literally tens of thousands 
of different prices in the building in- 
dustry. 

The claim has been made that this 
subsidy will help small business. What 
has it done to the little fellow in the 
butter industry? Eight hundred and 
fifty small butter plants have been closed 
down. Twenty percent of the butter 
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plants in this country have closed theiz, 
doors. Which plants are those? Those 
are the little plants of small operators 
who have been squeezed out because of 
the red tape and ramifications of this 
subsidy scheme. 

This subsidy scheme would parallel the 
rebate system that Standard Oil was re- 
ported to have used with the railroads 
in the early days to squeeze out competi- 
tors. There is every reason to believe 
that this rebate or subsidy scheme would 
be used for political preference and spe- 
cial privilege by the bureaucrats today. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish 
to call the gentleman’s attention to an 
article that appeared in today’s Wash- 
ington Post in regard to food. It might 
be interesting to the people who are sub- 
scribing to this subsidy program to note 
this, because next week they will have 
lots of tears for the farmers, that Ander. 
son and Porter have announced that sub- 
sidies now being paid to the cattle feed- 
ers will be terminated on June 30. 

Mr. BUFFETT. In other words, sub- 
Sidies are an easy economic narcotic to 
indulge in, but are not so easy to elimi- 
nate after the habit has been established. 

The way to get houses built is to elim- 
inate the crippling red tape and regu- 
lations created by “Bottleneck” Bowles. 
His fumbling in OPA in the critical 
months since VJ-day have delayed hous- 
ing for tens of thousands of veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rey]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
still in favor of this bill substantially as 
it came from the committee. As re- 
ported, it contains no provision for sub- 
sidies. 

In checking this morning with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation I 
found that no subsidies were paid on 
lumber, cement, asbestos, asphalt, ply- 
wood, brick, cinder blocks, and such ma- 
terials when this Nation was in the 
agony of war, and needed every type of 
material it could get for camps, bridges, 
and other construction both here and 
abroad. Why subsidies for these things 
now? 

I find further in checking with the 
Labor Department that in January o! 
this year, 1946, 37,900 dwelling units 
were started as compared with 7,684 
units last January; these without pre- 
mium payments, and without subsidies. 
At the same time, in January of this year, 
$68,000,000 in commercial building was 
started. Last January there was only 
$7,000,000; so that now there is almost 
10 times as much commercial building 
as a year ago. The combined dwelling 
and commercial construction for Janu- 
ary compares favorably with that of any 
month during the past 10 years, and 
January is a bad season for building. 

I think the people of this country, to 4 
large extent, are willing to wait for un- 
essential commercial buildings and tur 
this material into dwellings. I think this 
is one of the essential things to be done 
in this program, 
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The people who produce building ma- 
terials have not asked for subsidies. 
why should we then spend our children’s 
money in this way? It is the same as 
preaking into the little piggie bank and 
spending selfishly the money the children 
have saved. It is comparable, I think, to 
the dear little woman who goes down- 
town, buys a pair of curtains, and hangs 
them up in the house for a Christmas 
present, then sends you the bill the first 
oi the month. Instead of paying the bill 
now, while we are prosperous and earning 
good money, we merely postpone the day 
of reckoning by the use of subsidies. 
Later our children will have to pay in 
the form of taxes; when the going gets 
tough, when earning power is less than 
it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. KoppLEMANN]. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems that everyone wants houses, espe- 
cially homes for veterans and our low- 
income people. If we are to get the 
homes these people can afford, the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility comes into the 
picture. You cannot get away from it. 
At high prices most of these veterans 
cannot afford to buy. Something must 
be done. The Monroney amendment of- 
fers a necessary solution. 

We must look upon this housing pro- 
gram as a war measure. The shooting 
may be over but the war is not. This 
housing shortage is a direct aftermath of 
the war. For 4 years we were unable to 
permit any sizable amount of home build- 
ing. Now we are confronted with a crisis 
which we will not overcome unless we de- 
vote to it all the imagination and initia- 
tive we used to speed war production. 
We can overcome the obstacles if we are 
willing to do so. We mastered the ob- 
stacles for plane and ship construction, 
for training soldiers to fight who never 
had been near a gun. But we were not 
weak-kneed or timorous. We accepted 
the enemy’s challenge. No one could 
stop us—and in the end no one did. 

They are trying to stop us from solv- 
ing this problem, though. But they will 
not if we give the housing officials who 
are willing to put over their program the 
help they need. We can either lift all 
restrictions, remove all ceilings, and let 
whoever can afford it build a home. 
But the people who need them most will 
not be able to get homes that costly way. 

We recognize that the construction in- 
dustry needs help from the Government 
if it is going to do its job. We have been 
offered a proposition which will make it 
Possible to build the homes for the vet- 
erans who cannot pay the high prices 
some people in the real estate and con- 
struction game would like to soak. We 
are willing to help them absorb—at Gov- 
ernment expense—any increased costs 
they will meet in putting over this pro- 
Sram. We are willing to charge that in- 
creased Government expense up to war 
Costs. The only way to do that is 
through subsidies which will enable the 
industry to absorb its increased costs 
and hold the prices down. Are not the 
veterans entitled to this additional help 
from us? 

This substitute to be offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan calling for a 
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billion dollars of loans from the Treasury 
offers no protection against increased 
prices to the people who need homes. 
If anything, it offers veterans an op- 
portunity to borrow money to buy homes 
at excitingly high prices. There is no 
commodity today which can more sure- 
ly lead the country into an inflated spec- 
ulative boom—and the consequent fall 
down and go boom—than houses. If 
this substitute passes a veteran will have 
Partly paid back on his loan only to find 
that in the normal market he can pur- 
chase as good a house, or better, for less 
than he owes on the house he bought at 
an exorbitant price. What is he going 
to do?. He will throw his house back 
upon the Government, and lose his own 
investment. Tens of thousands of others 
will do the same thing. The Govern- 
ment will be compelled to take back the 
houses, sell them at a sacrifice or tear 
them down. As a result, the Treasury 
and the taxpayers will lose more money 
under this substitute plan which will 
be offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan than it could possibly lose other- 
wise. 

And besides, even if he can borrow, few 
veterans are going to buy a house that 
is far higher in price than its value war- 
rants. These men are not dumbbells. 
If they are going to borrow they will 
plan to repay and they will not borrow 
if they cannot repay. But some out of 
desperation will do anything to get the 
house they need 

In any event, if the substitute is 
adopted the Government and the vet- 
erans will be the losers—the former by 
losing its investment when the markets 
come back to normal and the houses are 
thrown back for default of payment; the 
veterans because if they do borrow they 
will be up against it in repaying on a 
home whose price is far out of line with 
its true worth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
DOLLIVER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. May I call 


the attention of the House to one highly 
important fact. If you read this amend- 
ment, you will see it is so broad it gives 
the Director a Godlike power and he 
can make or break aman. For instance, 
under this amendment, in my opinion, he 
could give a dollar to some established 
producer of materials and give all the 
rest of the $600,000,000 to one person such 
as Kaiser, for instance. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the debate between Members 
of the House for several days past and 
trying to find my way out of the maze of 
argument, I think I have come to one 
conclusion, at least. It seems to me there 
is too much of a tendency on the part of 
some of the Members of the House to ar- 
rogate unto themselves an exclusive in- 
terest in the veterans. The idea that 
only they are interested in housing for 
veterans, and only by means of their 
particular scheme will we see housing for 
veterans accomplished, is repugnant to 
me. I desire to go on record now as say- 
ing that the people of the United States, 
and specifically the people in my own 
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district, are extremely interested in se- 
curing housing for veterans. They are 
as vitally interested as any self-pro- 
claimed champion of veterans who is a 
Member of Congress, because these vet- 
erans are the flesh and blood of our 
people. Of course our service people de- 
serve and have a first claim on our con- 
stituents. 

I likewise have come to the conclusion 
that to pass this amendment offering 
subsidies in this lavish and unprincipled 
fashion will not accomplish the result 
that is desired. These subsidies will 
merely result in more spending of pub- 
lic funds, with no benefits commensurate 
with the expenditure. I am more and 
more driven to believe that the American 
people need and want to be delivered 
from the deadening hand of Government 
control and bureaucracy. Americans 
want to be free. Free to carry out their 
own plans in their own way; free from 
Federal planning; free from the threat 
of reprisals at the hands of a Govern- 
ment agency; free to live their own lives 
in a manner uncontrolled by the vaga- 
ries of economist or statistician. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Izac}. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two parts to this program as I understand 
it. One is that we build houses, and the 
other that we build them at a price vet- 
erans and war workers, at least those who 
were formerly war workers, can afford to 
pay. Eight thousand veterans are com- 
ing into southern California every week. 
Those figures are very accurate. They 
mean that 400,000 veterans will be in 
southern California by the end of this 
year. They have to have some place to 
live. It is no use of our talking about 
$8,000 and $10,000 houses because you 
know as well as I that to amortize the 
mortgage on such houses in the lifetime 
of the average man means $80 a month 
minimum. I know of no way that has 
been brought out in this debate whereby 
we will reduce that price unless we do go 
to- subsidization. If we subsidize the 
producers of these building materials, 
we have a chance to hold down the price. 
We had an increase in the ceilings of 
building materials, especially lumber, 
several times during the war. What was 
the result? Did you get any more lum- 
ber? Of course, you did not. We are 
getting less today with higher prices than 
we have had at any time in the past. 
Therefore, by simply granting higher 
prices, you are not going to produce any 
more building materials. But even if you 
did, who could afford to buy the houses 
built with such high-priced materials? 
Certainly not the average veteran. 

I am convinced if you let this price go 
up here, as so many suggest, you will 
have to raise it again in a few months, 
and then again; and in the end you will 
have to go to the producers and plead 
with them to give us enough building 
materials to carry out this program of 
2,700,000 homes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC, I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. And if you do not do 
what you are advocating, you are forcing 
the veterans to live in a shack, 
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Mr. IZAC. Well, they do not even 
have shacks in my district. But by 
keeping the cost of the materials that 
enter into the building of their homes 
at a low enough figure, which in my opin- 
ion is possible only by the use of sub- 
sidies, we can provide them with small, 
modest homes that they can afford to 
own—instead of shacks as my friend 
rightly observes. . 

I think it is ridiculous for us to sit here 
all these days, wasting this time, when 
we know how serious this lack of housing 
has become. Remember, it is not just the 
veterans from California who are com- 
ing out there. It is veterans from every 
one of your States, my colleagues. I 
think we should all be interested in the 
welfare of all of them because they 
fought for us regardless of State bound- 
aries and now the least we can do in re- 
turn is to make it possible for them to 
have a home of their own in any place 
they choose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Fhe gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss 
SuMNER] is recognized. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I see how some of these pro- 
grams like subsidies come to be, I cannot 
help believing that the trouble is that 
some people stay in public office so long 
that they forget their ordinary common 
business sense. 

Look at page 354 of the hearings, 
where one bureaucratic owl reached the 
conclusion pompously, from the case of 
southern pine, that because price ceil- 
ings were raised a number of times, a 
general price increase will not increase 
production. With that kind of logic, 
you might say that giving a couple of 
vitamin pills to a starving man every 
day ought to cure him of starving. 

One reason why subsidies are so ab- 
horrent to businessmen is because they 
are so utterly demoralizing to your plant 
or factory. A good price for each item 
gives the man who owns the factory an 
inspiration to try to get rich through 
lowering costs, through increasing pro- 
duction, and he hustles to do it, because 
every time he cuts his costs or increases 
his production he is going to make a lit- 
tle more money on each item. But sub- 
sidies have exactly the opposite effect. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
present. 

With subsidies you know that the Gov- 
ernment is going to make up the differ- 
ence between your loss and what they 
think you ought to have. So your im- 
petus is to try to pad your costs, and 
feather bed your pay roll, and decrease 
your production, so that it operates very 
much like the cost-plus contracts with 
which you are so familiar and in which 
we found factories burying lumber and 
resorting to all kinds of evasions in order 
to cheat the Government and cheat the 
consumer. The producers, therefore, 
have logic and truth on their side when 
they say that giving a price increase 
rather than subsidies would eliminate 
this feather bedding and increase pro- 
duction, and in the end decrease the cost 
to the veteran and other consumers. 


Not at 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Patrick] is recognized. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not see how anybody can contend that 
to make an arrangement whereby prices 
would scale up, could provide the return- 
ing veteran a better approach to a home. 
You can argue that until the cows come 
home and it just will not pan out. 

There is nothing more natural than 
that there will be some subsidizing nec- 
essary once in a while when you are put- 
ting on a program like this, to properly 
adjust its economy. Yet Congressmen 
are here who take fright at it. We were 
quite willing to appropriate billions to 
fight a war to save our hides and to draft 
these men to do the fighting, but since 
they fought it through we are not even 
willing to vote a drop in the bucket as a 
subsidy to see that they get a roof to 
live under. 

When we went home we all promised 
the veterans to help them get homes. 
Now, when we have learned what we 
must do to accomplish that, do we not 
have the strength of purpose to put it 
through? What gets next to us and 
scares us is the ax-grinders club, our 
constituents with axes to grind; the ax- 
grinders club gets busy; the men who 
believe that the economy of this country 
rotates around the economy of their spe- 
cial businesses. 

They immediately get busy and com- 
mence to oppose this program, and they 
oppose it by saying that it will not pro- 
vide homes for the veterans. We have 
made a very careful study, the commit- 
tee, the men whom we have employed, 
especially men like Mr. Wyatt, who is an 
expert on the matter, and-.all have 
learned the danger spots and have 
learned the trouble spots and they say: 
“There they are.” And then because it 
will cut profits for a few persona! and in- 
fluential friends at home a little, because 
when we undertake to formulate the pro- 
gram we find it will deprive our most suc- 
cessful friends back home, will not let 
them make as much money as they ex- 
pected to make, we take cold feet. In- 
stead of hitting somebody way off yonder, 
it hits somebody we know, someone who 
has been helping us run our campaign to 
get reelected. We forget the veterans and 
remember the friend. That is the God’s 
truth, you know it is; and that is the op- 
position we are meeting right here today. 
I am going to face the facts and vote 
for this subsidy. You all promised to do 
the same in effect. The veterans are not 
going to ask me for bread and get a stone, 
or ask me for a roof and get only politics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, to rein- 
force the statement of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Mownroney], I 
should like to refer to what my friend 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Wotcott] said on February 26, as 
shown on page 1663 of the ReEcorp. 
These are his words: 

There is no need for us to be contending 
with this very controversial subject of sub- 
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sidies when authority is already contained jn 
the law for the payment of them. 

I refer to that because I think the gen. 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Wo corr} js 
right; and it proves, as the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney! said 
that the purpose and effect of his amend. 
ment is to give the payments congres- 
sional authority and a congressiona] 
limitation. I think the proper term to 
use is “incentive payment”, but in order 
not to beg the question I use the word 
“subsidy.” It was not rushed into by 
Mr. Wyatt—he took his time to study 
the proposal before recommending it. 
He has asked this Congress for authority 
to use it and I think we ought to give it 
to him, although at the same time 1 
should hope to see the power used with 
great discretion. 

Reference was made a while ago to 
the opening of the West by our early set- 
tlers. That was perhaps the greatest 
subsidy the country ever granted and it 
was for the purpose not only of getting 
settlers into the West and giving them a 
home site, but giving them enough land 
in addition to provide an income with 
which to pay for the home. : 

It was not only our first and most sub- 
stantial subsidy, it was a highly profit- 
able subsidy for the Nation. In our pres- 
ent complex situation I think we can af- 
ford to do a little subsidizing for a pro- 
gram that is designed to stimulate hous- 
ing construction and bring vast benefits 
to the country as a whole. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve we ought to pile up a great debt by 
these subsidies that will have to be paid 
by our children and our children’s chil- 
dren? Why should we not pay these 
bills as we go along? 

Mr. HAYS. I agree that the genile- 
man has rendered a great service by em- 
phasizing the need of paying our debis 
as we go along; and that is the reason I 
have joined him in opposing certain tax- 
reduction proposals. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

‘Ar. HAYS. If I have any time re- 
maining. 

Mr. BARRY. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the war those who would profit by 
subsidies when they were asked for to 
keep the farmers’ prices up were for 
them? Yet when the situation changes 
they take a different position. 

Mr. HAYS. I regret that I do not 
have the time to answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Srenct! 
is recognized for 5 minutes to close the 
debate. : 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, at te 
outset let me say that many of the 
Members believed there would be 20 
vote on this substitute amendment to- 
night and have left. I do not think it 
would be fair to have a vote at this hour 
of the night as many of the Membe!s 
thought there would be no vote. 
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At the conclusion of my remarks, 
therefore, I shall move that the Com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. Chairman, if this is a government 
of the people and by the people and for 
the people, is the Congress justified in 
using some of the money of the people 
in order that a very great saving could 
be made to a large segment of the peo- 
ple, those who are in greatest need of 
help at this time? 

I do not agree that in normal times 
subsidies are desirable, but we are in a 
great emergency, and we want produc- 
tion. We want all of the industries to 
produce to the extent that they can be 
persuaded to produce. In order to get 
production it is obvious we will either 
have to raise the price line of building 
materials high enough to induce the 
high-cost producers to make a reasonable 
profit, which would make an unconscion- 
able profit for the highly organized, 
highly mechanized mass producers, or 
we will have to use a subsidy to put into 
production the low-cost producers. 

It is estimated that the benefits ac- 
cruing to the people of our country by 
reason of the subsidy will be many times 
the subsidy payments. The Government 
is not only a theory, the Government is a 
practical matter. As a business proposi- 
tion, what private corporation would not 
use a subsidy under those circumstances? 

Who is benefited by the subsidy? Ido 
not say that this bill is only for the vet- 


erans, but the veteran will benefit under . 


it more largely than any other class of 
our citizens. It is for his benefit. It 
will save the veterans not $600,000,000, 
but it is estimated it will save them many 
times that amount in connection with 
the purchase of their homes. 

Is that not good Government policy? 
Is it not good business policy to adopt a 
method that will save people many times 
the amount of the people’s money you 
appropriate for that purpose? 

There has been a good deal of talk 
against subsidies. The prejudice, of 
course, is general against subsidies. No 
man can make a good argument against 
a production subsidy such as this, which 
is used to save the people many times as 
much money as is appropriated for that 
purpose, money that is used to benefit 
the class of people who have sacrificed 
themselves for our country and who are 
coming home now wanting to establish 
themselves in homes. 

It is a part of the program of the 
President. Does that not appeal to you? 
I served here under a Republican Presi- 
dent and I did not consider myself the 
opposition. I wanted to put my shoulder 
to the wheel and help. As long as you 
consider yourselves the opposition party, 
believe me, you are going to have no suc- 
cess nationally. You have either got to 
have a constructive program to meet 
the constructive program that is now 
submitted to you or the American people 
Will not trust you with power. You have 
offered nothing as against the program 
of the President, the program now sub- 
mitted to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Monroney) 
there were—ayes 73, noes 128. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN and 
Mr. Wotcort. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 137. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HinsHaw] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Hinshaw 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HINsHAW to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: 


Strike out the words “conventional and new 
types of.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, in 
order that the amendment may be un- 
derstood, since it has been quite some 
time since the amendment was originally 
reported, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first four lines of the Monroney 
amendment be read with those words 
striken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Monroney amendment as it would be if 
amended by the Hinshaw amendment: On 
page 12, line 3, strike out line 3 through 
line 13 and insert “Section 706 (a) When- 
ever the Director determines that it is neces- 
sary or desirable to employ premium pay- 
ments for the purpose of increasing the 
supply of building materials, such premium 
payments shall be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation with respect to 
such materials. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PatMan) there 
were—ayes 91, noes 155. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PaTMAN and 
Mr. WotcorTtT. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 92, 
noes 161. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 
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The committee was 


agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill CH. R. 4761) to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
relating to the prevention of speculation 
and excessive profits in the sale of hous- 
ing, and to insure the availability of real 
estate for housing purposes at fair and 
reasonable prices, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
on two subjects, in one to include a state- 
ment by J. H. Leib, legislative director of 
Amvets, before a House Committee on 
February 19, 1946; and in the other to 
extend his own remarks on terminal 
leave. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole to- 
day and include a letter. 

Mr. GEELAN asked and was given 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a copy of two resolutions 
adopted by the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Department of Con- 
necticut, at a meeting held in Meriden, 
Conn., on February 17, 1946. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a letter received under 
recent date from Mr. Clinton S. Golden, 
chairman, CIO Veterans’ Commiitee, in 
which he advised me that he was enclos- 
ing a copy of an open letter to the Con- 
gress of the United States, attention of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the Hon- 
orable Mr. MAy, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, which letter 
was signed by Set. James H. Roof, Jr., 
and 110 other soldiers presently stationed 
in Seoul, Korea, which I also request 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today 
and include a telegram referred to; and 
also was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
in two instances and include an editorial. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorpd in two instances 
and in each to include certain excerpts. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of Com- 
missioner Romuto to insert in the REcorpD 
his introductory reference to and the 
speech of the Honorable Paul McNutt, 
High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 


amendment 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp in two in- 
stances, in one to include an editorial 
from the Chicago Times and in the other 
to include a letter from a soldier’s wife. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. GAMBLE) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday last permission was given me 
to extend my remarks and include an 
article on the high price of price control. 
I am advised by the Public Printer that 
it will take two and one-half pages and 
cost $130. Notwithstanding the cost, I 
ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Avpendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by Carroll Huntress, of New 
York. 

Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a Com- 
mittee of the House: 

Marcu 1, 1946. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Respectfully, 
Tom PICKETT, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh District, Texas. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bryson] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


TERMINAL LEAVE PAY FOR ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
observed that this is somewhat of an an- 
anniversary day. This morning the gen- 
tleman from [Illinois [Mr. SasBatH] 
announced that today marked his for- 
tieth year in the House; and the gentle- 
men from North Carolina [Mr. DouGH- 
TON] stated that he had been here 35 
years today. It is rather a coincidence. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully invite the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
to H. R. 2454 which I introduced on 
March 5, 1945, to provide terminal-leave 
pay for the enlisted personnel of our 
armed forces. This bill was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs where 
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it has now been under consideration a 
year. 

There is every indication that a great 
majority of the Members of both the 
House and Senate feel very strongly that 
enlisted men and women are entitled, the 
same as commissioned officers, to receive 
pay for leave earned while in the serv- 
ice and unexpended at the time of dis- 
charge, but so long as this bill remains 
tied up in the Military Affairs Committee 
our desire to do justice in this regard to 
millions of present and former GI’s is 
only an empty sentiment. The urgent 
need now is to get this bill before Con- 
gress for action without further delay. 
This can and must be accomplished by 
either one of the two following proce 
dures: . 

First. The commitiee can now, upon 
its own initiative, report the bill out to 
the House for action. 

Second. The required number of 
Members of Congress can, by signing 
discharge petition No. 13, compel its re- 
lease from the committee for action. 

The Military Affairs Committee com- 
pleted its hearings on this and other bills 
related to the subject of terminal-leave 
pay for enlisted personnel on December 
3, 1945. When I testified at these hear- 
ings last December my concluding re- 
marks to the committee were: 

I am perfectly willing to have it (H. R. 
2454) changed, and to strike out my name, 
or the title, and insert the language that 
any of you gentlemen may desire, or any of 
you gentlemen who have not even proposed 
bills, may feel that should be in the bill. 
What I want is to get results, 


This is still my primary desire: That 
the Committee on Military Affairs is 
having to carry a tremendous load of 
work during the present period of mili- 
tary readjustment as it did during the 
war. is fully recognized by all Members 
of Congress and I am sure that each 
one of us appreciates the necessary 
amount of research and study which 
must be given to legislation such as that 
proposed, however, I feel that with hear- 
ings completed on H. R. 2454 some 3 
months ago the committee should be 
ready to report to us by now. I again 
urge the members of this committee to 
promptly clear the way for final action 
on legislation to provide terminal-leave 
pay for all enlisted personnel. 

In order to insure early consideration 
of this legislation by Congress, I am call- 
ing upon more of you, my fellow Mem- 
bers, to sign discharge petition No. 13, 
which I am sponsoring. Not a single 
one of us, I feel sure, sanctions the in- 
justice to the GI which this measure 
seeks to remove, yet the fact remains that 
until we do enact some such legislation 
enlisted men and women, unlike officers, 
are not permitted to accumulate leave 
while serving in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard of the United 
States. 

In this connection, I would like to re- 
peat the following statement which I 
made at the committee hearings last 
December: 

It would be possible for an enlisted man to 
serve continuously without furlough from 
before Pearl Harbor until the present, and 
sti not have a day of annual leave coming 
to him upon discharge. 
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Is that the extent of our gratitude to these 
real patriots who have battled through heat 
and mud and blizzard for us, who have 
faced enemy gunfire in order that this Na. 
tion might remain free and uninvaded, who 
have fought on seven seas and in seven times 
seven different nations to protect you ang 
me? 

Are we going to be satisfied to hand to 
these heroes a small button and say to him, 
“Wear this, son, so that we can know a hero 
when we see one,” and yet not offer to him 
the same rights which come by law to the 
officers who commanded him in those 
battles? Are we going to distinguish be. 
tween the officer pilot of a plane and the en. 
listed gunner on the same plane? 


No, Mr. Speaker, we must not permit 
these inequalities to continue to exist. 
Therefore, I urge prompt enactment of 
H. R. 2454, which will grant to all en- 
listed personnel the following: 

First. Annual leave computed at the 
rate of 242 days a month for every month 
spent in the service. 

Second. Lump-sum payment for the 
unexpended portion of leave so computed 
at the time of discharge on the basis of 
pay and allowances received at that time. 

The provisions of this bill are made 
retroactive to take care of personne! dis- 
charged prior to its passage. It is re- 
quired that lump-sum payments be made 
to all discharged personnel within 90 
days after enactment of H. R. 2454. 

In my opinion there is hardly another 
piece of legislation pending before Con- 
gress more justified and worthy of favor- 
able action than the enlisted men and 
women’s terminal leave pay bill. I urge 
your full support in order to secure its 
enactment at this time without further 
delay. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HErTER (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on account of official business. 
To Mr. Henry (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts), indefinitely, 
on: account of official business. 
To Mrs. Norton, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of physician’s recommendations. 
To Mr. AnpDREws of New York, for 4 
days, on account of death in family. 
To Mr. Kettey of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. EBERHARTER), indefinitely, 
on account of illness. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CoLMer] may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report from the Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policies and Plan- 
ning. This is the ninth report, and it 
deals with the use of wartime controls 
during the transitional period. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 5, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Tuesday, March 5, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will continue hearings with re- 
spect to extension of the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942,as amended. The hear- 
ing will begin at 10 a. m., and will be 
held in room 346, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 

DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Tuesday, 
March 5, 1946, through Friday, March 8, 
at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, March 5, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearings on H. R. 2390, a 
bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Opposition witnesses will be 
heard, 

There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to authorize grants to the States for sur- 
veying their hospitals and public-health 
centers and for planning construction of 
additional facilities, and to authorize 
grants to assist in such construction. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD Wak VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in executive session, on Tuesday, 
March 5, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room 356, Old House Office Build- 
ing, with reference to the final report of 
the investigation of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


= Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 


1111. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to establish two additional offices of 
Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1112. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947, in the amount of $6,046,570, 
together with a draft of a proposed provision 
pertaining to an existing appropriation, and 
proposed authorizations for the expenditure 
of Indian tribal funds, for the Department 
of the Interior, in the form of amendments 
to the Budget for said fiscal year (H. Doc. 
No. 493); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1113. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a report reciting the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law in the 
Cases of 253 individuals whose deportation 
-_ been suspended for more than 6 months 
>y the Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service under the author- 
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ity vested in the Attorney General, together 
with a statement of the reason for such 
suspension; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

1114. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill authorizing the restoration to 
tribal ownership of certain lands upon the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

1115. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
limit the time within which the General 
Accounting Office shall make final settlement 
of the monthly or quarterly accounts of dis- 
bursing officers under the executive branch 
of the Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

1116. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the 
budget for the War Shipping Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1947 (H. Doc. No. 
494); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1117. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the 
budget for the United States Coast Guard, 
Treasury Department, for the fiscal year 
1947, containing estimates of appropriation 
amounting to $133,900,000, together with pro- 
posed provisions affecting said estimates 
(H. Doc. No. 495); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MONRONEY: Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress submits a report 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 18, 
on the reorganization of Congress (Rept. No. 
1675). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reserva- 
tion to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled 
Children; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1676). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R.5652. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Territory of Hawaii to entertain suits for 
damages against the United States for the 
illegal internment and imprisonment of Cer- 
tain citizens of the United States residing 
in the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.5653. A bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, for a period of 6 months, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCE: 

H.R. 5654. A bill to provide basic author- 

ity for the performance of certain functions 
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and activities of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; to the Committee on Irrigration and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H.R. 5655. A bill relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain surplus property located out- 
side the United States; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 5656. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the American 
Legion,” approved September 16, 1919, as 
amended October 29, 1942, so as to extend 
membership eligibility therein to certain 
persons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5657. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the circuit courts 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 5658. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of certain real property in con- 
demnation proceedings to the former own- 
ets; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 5659. A bill to provide that a term 
of the District Court for the Northern Di- 
vision of the Northern District of California 
shall be held at Redding on the first Mon- 
day in September; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H.R. 5660. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the pension laws to certain male nurses who 
served under contract with the United States 
between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 
1901; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.5661. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to 
provide that the minimum annuity of em- 
ployees retired for disability shall be $50 
a month; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 5662. A bill to increase the pension 
of veterans of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the China Relief Ex- 
pedition: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. Res. 541. Resolution providing for the 
immediate consideration of 8. 63; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTJI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 
H.R. 5663. A bill for the relief of the San- 
gamon Millis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 
H. R. 5664. A bill for the relief of Oscar R. 
Steinert; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 
H.R. 5665. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
J. Senyohl; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 
H.R. 5666. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Sopko; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


By Mr. HULL: 
H. R. 5667. A bill for the relief of the Wil- 
low River Power Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5668. A bill for the relief of Chester 

C. Greer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 5669. A bill for the relief of Usman 
Ali; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5670. A bill for the relief of Royal E. 
Schaefer; to the Committee on Military Al- 
fairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1664. By Mr. GEELAN: Resolution adopted 
y. the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Department of Connecticut, urging 
the immediate passage of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1665. Also, resolution adopted by the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States, De- 
partment of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn., 
urging the passage of legislation to place 
under Government control the responsibility 
of providing adequate housing accommoda- 
tions for veterans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1666. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 21 resi- 
dents of Beaver County, Pa., opposing House 
bill 4730 and Senate bill 1606; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1667. By Mr. HALLECK: Petition of 235 
operating and nonoperating railroad employ- 
ees of Indiana and Illinois, proposing an 
amendment to House bill 1737, amending the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and declaring their 
opposition to Senate bill 293 and House bill 
1362; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1668. By Mr. O'TOOLE: Petition signed 
by Mrs. Catherine V. Dell Elba, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and 342 other residents of the State 
of New York, to have the Congress act on 
behalf of the boys overseas to change the 
ruling stopping points as of September 2, 
1945, and to reinstate the point system so 
that the boys overseas may be given credit 
from that date on; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1669. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: House Con- 
current Resolution 2 of the Legislature of 
Mississippi, memorializing Congress to au- 
thorize and direct the TVA to make available 
power and service to the rural sections of 
Lauderdale County through the East Mis- 
sissippi Rural Electrification Association; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1670. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Utah 
Cattle & Horse Growers Association, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to their recommendation for the 
immediate consolidation of the grazing func- 
tions of the Forest Service and Grazing Serv- 
ice into a single department of the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1671. Also, petition of A. Fred Roberts, 
Westerly, R. I., petitioning consideration of 
his resolution with reference to objection to 
any foreign loan such as proposed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 
Tvespay, Marcu 5, 1946 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

“Shed Thou, O Lord, Thy light 

On this strong land. 

Firm in the ways of right, 
Strong may she stand. 

Make her to all earth kin, 
Teach her to share, 

Cleanse her of inward sin; 
Lord, hear our prayer. 


“Here let all men be free 

Under Thy sun; 

Bound in fraternity 
All peoples one. 

Here let Thy truth be power, 
All deeds be just. 

Save, Lord,in this grave hour}; 
In Thee we trust.” 


Amen. 
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ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Tom ConnaLLty, a Senator from the 
State of Texas, appeared in his seat 
today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. GEoRGE, and by 
unanimous consent the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Friday, March 1, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] be excused 
from the Senate upon the session of the 
Senate during this day. He is unavoid- 
ably absent today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin is 
excused. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the junior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
may be excused from attendance on the 
session of the Senate today because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Jersey is excused. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, our 
distinguished leader has advised me that 
after the Senate adjourns today the next 
session of the Senate will not be until 
Thursday or Friday next. I ask unani- 
mous consent to be absent from the Sen- 
ate so that I may attend a luncheon 
and inspection trip at the Charleston 
Navy Yard this week end. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, leave is granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 2, 1946, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 865) for 
the relief of the estate of Agnes J. All- 
berry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5201) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. HEnpricks, Mr. 
Manon, Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. 
THomAs of Texas, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, and Mr. 
DworsHak were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 2418. An act to authorize the United 
States Commissioner for the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park to exercise similar functions for 
the Kings Canyon National Park; 
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H.R.3611. An act to authorize the con. 
demnation of materials which are intended 
for use in process or renovated butter and 
which are unfit for human consumption, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3703. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; 

H.R. 3704. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Federal Power Act with respect to the 
terms of office of members of the Federal 
Power Commission; 

H.R. 3796. An act to quiet title to certain 
school-district property in Enid, Okla.; 

H.R. 3973. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide reemployment 
rights for persons who leave their positions 
to serve in the merchant marine, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 23, 1943 (57 
Stat. 162), and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4080. An act to amend section 476, 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), 
providing for officers and employees of the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; 

H.R.4190, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Warren, Pa.; 

H.R. 4239. An act granting to Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., debtor, and to his successors and 
assigns, authority to relocate, maintain, and 
operate a single-track railway across United 
States Government reservation at lock No. 3, 
White River, Independence County, Ark., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 5186. An act to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Post Office De- 
partment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5239. An act to amend Public Law 
277, Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to pro- 
vide the Coast Guard, at such time as it is 
transferred back to the Treasury Department, 
with a system of laws for the settlement of 
claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5275. An act to revive and reenact the 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Department of South Caro- 
lina to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Pee Dee River 
at or near Cashua Ferry, 8S. C., approved 
April 30, 1940; 

H.R. 5311. An act to amend Revised Stat- 
utes 4921 (U. S. C. A., title 35, Patents, sec. 
70), providing that damages be ascertained 
on the basis of compensation for infringe- 
ment; and 

H. R. 5466. An act to provide for the licens- 
ing of marine radiotelegraph operators, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 1, 1946, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1129) for the relief of 
Willie H. Johnson. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS FILED 
DURING THE ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the Ist instant, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress, on March 4, 1946, submitted, pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution 
18, establishing a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, 4 
report (No. 1011) thereon. 

The report, pursuant to the provisions 
of House Concurrent Resolution 18, was 
subsequently referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 
Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I suggest 
_the absence of a quorum. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that when the call is com- 
pleted I may be recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the Senate met this 
morning following an adjournment, so 
that there is a morning hour today. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BILBO. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi makes the 
point that there is not a quorum present. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O’Daniel 
Austin Hart O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hatch Overton 
Ball Hawkes Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Radcliffe 
Barkley Hickenlooper Reed 
Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Stanfill 
Butler Langer Stewart 
Byrd McCarran Taft 
Capper McClellan Taylor 
Carville McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Connally McMahon Tobey 
Cordon Magnuson Tunnell 
Donnell Maybank Tydings 
Downey Mead Vandenberg 
Eastland Millikin Walsh 
Ellender Mitchell Wheeler 
Ferguson Moore Wherry 
George Morse White 
Gerry Murdock Willis 
Gossett Murray Wilson 
Green Myers Young 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. ANn- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from 
Ohio {Mr. Hurrman], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] are detained on 
public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPE- 
HART] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Small Business 
Committee, of which he is a member. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EDWIN W. PAULEY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday evening the radio commentator 
who speaks under the sponsorship of the 
Lee hat program made the statement, I 
am reliably advised, that I had, during 
last week, gone to the White House to see 
President Truman, to ask him to with- 
draw the nomination of Mr. Edwin W. 
ct to be Under Secretary of the 

avy. 

Mr. President, I have not been to the 
White House, I have not telephoned to 
‘he White House, I have not written to 
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the White House, I have not communi- 
cated with the White House, or Presi- 
dent Truman, in any manner, shape, or 
form, direct or indirect, since at least 2 or 
3 weeks before the nomination of Mr. 
Pauley was sent to the Senate, and I did 
not know at that time it was coming. My 
business with the White House had noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Pauley. The state- 
ment made is characteristic of the cam- 
paign which seems to be waged to create 
an atmosphere of instability about the 
whole process of the hearing on Mr. 
Pauley’s nomination, and to discredit it. 

When the nomination of Mr. Pauley 
was sent to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs of the Senate for a hearing, I pre- 
sumed the Senate wanted the committee 
to hear ail the charges against Mr. Pauley 
and all the witmesses for Mr. Pauley, 
and at the conclusion of all the testimony 
to make a report to this body as to 
whether or not Mr. Pauley would be a 
fit man to occupy the distinguished posi- 
tion of Under Secretary of the Navy. So, 
as a member of the committee, together 
with others on both sides of the aisle, I 
have devoted practically the last 3 weeks, 
morning and afternoon, to hearing the 
testimony. 

I presume the work we are doing along 
this line is to be of some value to the 
Senate. I presume the whole Senate 
has not time to make the investigation, 
and therefore that our committee is do- 
ing it as an arm or agency of the Senate. 
But I have been led to the conclusion 
that our labor is more or less useless, for 
I am advised that Senators who have 
not heard any of the evidence and who 
have not attended the hearings have 
already made up their minds to vote 
either against or for confirmation of Mr. 
Pauley’s nomination. If that condition 
is to prevail, we should do away with the 
farce of having a hearing, because it has 
not any semblance of value af all. 

A few days ago the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] made a report on suggested 
improvements in the practices and pro- 
cedures of the Senate. I believe there 
should be added to the suggestions he 
has already made another rule, to wit, 
that any Senator who expresses an opin- 
ion on the fitness of a candidate for pub- 
lic office subject to confirmation by the 
Senate before the hearings on the nomi- 
nation are concluded has so prejudiced 
himself that he is not in a position to 
act as a juror. 

Mr. President, I hope the radio com- 
mentator who speaks under the sponsor- 
ship of the Lee hat program will here- 
after not make comments on alleged 
movements of mine which have no foun- 
dation in fact, and I hope that the 
sponsor, the Lee Hat Co., in describing 
its product is more accurate and reliable 
as to the value of the Lee hat than the 
radio commentator’s remarks were in the 
instance I have brought to the attention 
of the Senate. 

I do not wish to provoke a discussion 
of Mr. Pauley on the floor of the Senate, 
and I shall try to steer a course which 
will not bring on such a discussion pre- 
maturely, but I shall use a couple of 
instances to show the difficulty experi- 
enced by Mr. Pauley in getting a hear- 
ing before the people of the country—not 
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before our committee, but before the 
country. 

I hold in my hand headlines from a 
very estimable paper, and I should like 
to have every Senator look at them. We 
all know from our long political experi- 
ence that the headline writer has to work 
fast, he has to sum up the import of the 
news in a few words, and frequent mis- 
takes are understandable. 

In this particular case the headline 
says “Pauley accused over $35,000 gift 
plea.” That was carried all over the 
country, in one form or another, and over 
the radio. I did not know whether the 
charges would be proved or not, but I 
did know that there was one man in the 
country who could clear the matter up. 
So he was summoned before the com- 
mittee—I think by our colleague the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tospey]—took the witness stand and 
testified under oath. He was Mr. Pat- 
terson, the president of the United Air 
Lines. He stated he was a Republican 
and that he was a contributor to the 
Republican campaign fund. At the con- 
clusion of a statement which he read I 
asked Mr. Patterson a question, re- 
ferring to his conversation with Mr. 
Pauley, which, by the way, was the one 
and only conversation he ever had with 
him, and which was over the telephone, 
Mr. Patterson being in Chicago and Mr. 
Pauley being in New York. Here are 
the question and the answer: 

Senator TyDINGs. Did you see anything im- 
proper in the conversation between you and 
Mr. Pauley? 

Mr. PaTTerson. No; I can’t say that Mr. 
Pauley made any proposal direct to me that 
was improper, nor did he repeat any previ- 
ous conversation I had had directly with 
Mr. Killion, nor did he repeat anything that 
Mr. Ahrens— 


Mr. Ahrens being the vice president— 
reported that Mr. Killion had said. 


Of course, the accusation went out 
with no witness on the stand, but when 
the witness, Mr. Patterson, came on the 
stand and gave his testimony under oath, 
the accusation exploded into thin air. 
Yet millions of persons believe that Mr. 
Pauley was a party to this conversation, 
which took place in reality between Mr. 
Killion and Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I do not want to pro- 
long the Senator’s time on the floor, but 
I should like to bring out this point that 
I do not think it is the appropriate pro- 
cedure to present to this body today an 
excerpt from the testimony of a major 
witness who appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified under oath. I do 
not think the Senate, no matter how in- 
telligent they may be, can properly judge 
the value of the testimony of Mr. Pat- 
terson, president of the United Air 
Lines, unless they have before them the 
entire context, the whole of his testi- 
mony, which links up the man Killion, 
who was an agent in the effort to obtain 
campaign funds, with Mr. Pauley, and 
prings out the very definite warning, or 
admonition, or threat that was made by 
Mr. Pauley, as shown by the testimony 
which the Senator holds in his hands, 
after Mr. Killion talked with him, and 
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made this proposition, that “If you can- 
not give $35,000 for the corporation, 
then let several of your men give $5,000 
each, and we will send men to you from 
New York to show you how to get around 
the law,” or words to that effect. Then 
after that Mr. Pauley gets on the line 
and gives the admonition or threat to 
Mr. Patterson, “You had better think 
twice before you refuse.” 

The Senator should give the whole 
picture, and the whole picture cannot be 
given merely by reading an excerpt from 
the testimony. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The conversation 
which took place between Mr. Killion 
and Mr. Patterson has nothing to do 
with Mr. Pauley and Mr. Patterson did 
not state, as the Senator suggests, that 
Mr. Pauley said, “You had better think 
twice before you refuse.” 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator read 
what he said? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a minute. 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator kindly 
read it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Although the Senator 
made that statement, as appears on 
page 1455 of the record, ard 12 times 
pricr thereto, what Mr. Patterson did 
say in regard to that is the following: 

There was a long wait on the telephone. 
Mr. Pauley then came to the phone. He said, 
“Patterson, I think you should think this 
over twice before making your decision.” 


He did not say, “You had better think 
this over twice before you refuse.” 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator can quote 
it the way it is in the record, and I will 
stand on it. And I say before my fellow 
Senators, and any fair-minded person, 
that that was an admonition or a threat 
“or else”; and we will show, before the 
session is over, by evidence brought out 
through other questions, that duress or 
offers were used. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Nevertheless, I have 
quoted Mr. Patterson accurately, and the 
Senator has not quoted him accurately. 

Mr. TOBEY. I will say that there is 
not any more difference between what I 
have said and what the Senator has said 
than there is between “tweedledee” and 
“tweedledum.” I submit to any fair- 
minded person that the import is the 
same. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is a great deal 
of difference between saying, “You 
should think this over twice,” and say- 
ing, “You had better think this over 
twice.” 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator can take 
his choice. It is for Senators to decide. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The final point I 
want to make is brought out by this 
testimony: 

Senator Typincs. Did you see anything im- 
proper in the conversation between you and 
Mr. Patfley? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No; I can’t say that Mr, 


Pauley made any proposal direct to me that 
was improper. 


There is the Senator’s own witness. 
Now to go on to another—— 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. If the Senator is going 
to try this case here in the Senate 
Chamber IJ am going to answer. The 
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record will speak for itself when the 
committee makes its report. 

The word “improper” was used. 
What does that mean? It may mean 
deceit, falsehood, deception. What does 
the Senator mean by the word “im- 
proper,” or what did it mean to Mr. 
Patterson? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Patterson did not think there was any- 
thing improper, and he certainly was 
called as a witness by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. He was a contributor 
to the Republican campaign fund. He 
said he was a Republican. He said that 
Mr. Pauley made no proposal to him 
that was improper in any way. 

I am only mentioning that because, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire very 
appropriately points out, the excerpt 
from the testimony which I read in itself 
ought not to influence anyone for Mr, 
Pauley, or it ought not to influence any- 
one against him, but I have used it to 
show what the accusation was that went 
out over the country, and that there was 
no corresponding headline, “Mr. Patter- 
son says no suggestion of Pauley was im- 
proper.” That is the point I am trying 
to make. I am not taking issue. The 
Senator is entitled to draw any inference 
he wants to, but I maintain that when a 
man is accused in that fashion, and then 
his accusers do not follow it up with a 
retraction, or make the correction of it 
in the language I have read from the rec- 
ord—a practice too much indulged in by 
the press and in some instances by the 
radio commentators of the country—an 
entirely false picture is created. 

Mr. President, I want to take up an- 
other instance. It was said in the hear- 
ing that Mr. Pauley sold oil to Japan. 
The question was sprung on him rather 
quickly. Mr. Pauley got his records, and 
in the meantime it was said, “Pauley 
sold oil to Japan prior to Pearl Harbor.” 
There would not have been anything il- 
legal about it if he had done it. But 
when the records finally came, what did 
they show? That Mr. Pauley in June 
1938 had issued a memorandum to his 
company, “Do not sell another drop of 
oil to Japan,” and none was sold there- 
after. That was 44 months before Pearl 
Harbor, and 14 months before Hitler in- 
vaded Poland. Yet in the press of the 
country the accusation was carried in 
headlines. I venture the prediction that 
there is not a manufacturer engaged in 
the export business in oil or anything else 
in America that has as fine a record on 
the sales of goods to Japan as Edwin W. 
Pauley and his company. 

I mention that, not to try the case on 
the floor, as the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has correctly said should not be 
done, but it is preliminary to what I am 
now about to say. 

When this matter was referred to the 
committee for a hearing I thought my 
colleagues in this body would wait until 
all the charges were in and until all the 
defense was completed, and then form 
an opinion on the facts. But I read in 
the newspapers every day that 12 or 14 or 
16 or 17 Senators have intimated pri- 
vately, before the defense has gone on 
the stand, that they will not vote for Mr. 
Pauley. I may vote against Mr. Pauley, 
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and I assure the Senate on my sacred 
word of honor that he shall not go free if 
the case against him is conclusively 
proved; but I insist that no man who is 
going to sit in judgment has the right to 
prejudge or to forejudge another man 
before he has had the inalienable and 
American right to appear in his own de- 
fense and to put his own witnesses on the 
stand to refute the charges against him. 
Who was it who was on trial 19 centuries 
ago, and what did the judge there do? 
He washed his hands, and told the people 
to take the accused out and crucify Him 
without a hearing. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is not quite cor- 
rect. Pilate washed his hands and said, 
“I find no fault in him.” Those who 
will render judgment in this case are my 
colleagues on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Some of my good 
friends on both sides of the aisle have 
told me that even though Pauley comes 
through without a blemish on his rec- 
ord, they do not think it will be advis- 
able to confirm the nomination for po- 
litical reasons. He is an oil man. God 
knows, anyone who is an oil man is not 
in a class with the banking fraternity 
or the legal fraternity when it comes to 
purity, rectitude, and aloofness from all 
sin and misdoing! We all know that the 
banking fraternity is sacrosant, and as 
pure as the driven snow. As to the legal 
fraternity, did anyone ever see a lawyer 
who did not spout wings from both 
shoulders and have a halo around his 
head? But the oil man has no wings; 
he has no halo. 

I have sat here and listened to long 
speeches in favor of the antilynching bill. 
Under mob rule, the mob prejudges a 
culprit, drags him through the streets, 
and burns him at the stake or hangs him 
from a limb of the nearest oak. What 
an outrage that is! If we are to con- 
demn this man without first giving him 
a fair hearing, we shall have mob rule 
in the United States Senate, if we tell 
the truth about it. If we are unwilling 
to hear the evidence, we have mob rule. 
Some Senators have already condemned 
Pauley publicly, without reading one 
iota of the testimony against him, ex- 
cept through headlines of the kind which 
I have mentioned, which have been re- 
futed by the very witnesses called to sub- 
stantiate the charges. 

I am not here pleading for Pauley. 
Before he came on the stand I saw him 
only once in my life. But I am here ask- 
ing my colleagues to reserve judgment 
until the record is complete. I am ask- 
ing them to let the case be fully pre- 
sented before they render judgment or 
discharge the committee from further 
useless work. It is a farce to sit there 
day after day, morning, noon, and night, 
hearing testimony, and then have men 
who never heard any of it pass upon the 
fitness of the appointee without a com- 
pletion of the record. 

This is not a lynching. We are not 
going to kill Pauley without a trial. We 
are only going to strip him, his family, 
and his children of every vestige of rep- 
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Senators may disagree. They may draw 
inferences which I do not draw. I have 
read portions of the testimony verbatim, 
to show that the evidence is not all one 
way, and to ask the Senate of the United 
States to reserve judgment. The Senate 
has more power than has the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is 
no bar or limitation on its procedure. 
It can receive any kind of testimony it 
may see fit to receive. I am asking the 
Senate to give any man, whether he be 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, 
or Buddy Presbury, a fair, decent, and 
honest hearing before condemning him. 

I know that Senators are more 
thoughtless than unjust, but I say, with 
all humility, that when Senators who 
are ultimately to pass on this question 
issue statements before all the testimony 
is in, they do themselves no credit, and 
the cause of justice much harm indeed. 
If, when all the facts are in, this body 
wishes to reject the nomination of Mr. 
Pauley, that is proper procedure. If a 
majority of this body feel that he is unfit 
to hold public office, they should vote 
against him. But we ought not to pre- 
judge him until the record is complete. 
That is only simple Anglo-Saxon jus- 
tice; it is merely simple Americanism. 
Senators will greatly add to the prestige 
of the United States Senate if they will 
wait until the record is complete before 
passing on the reputation of a man. 
The situation may seem amusing to 
many of us, but if he is not dealt with 
fairly the result can be a crime in no 
way second to lynching. 

I do not wish to become partisan, but 
I issue this word of warning. I remem- 
ber that a long time ago a Member of 
this body insisted on going to the White 
House to look under the sheets where 
Woodrow Wilson, a stricken President 
of the United States, lay almost at the 
point of death. That man was Albert 
Fall. In my judgment, he was moved 
by partisan purposes. He penetrated 
the sanctity of the sick room and lifted 
the sheets to look at the stricken Pres- 
ident. He then reported to the Nation 
on what he had found. What became 
of Albert Fall? 

_Mr. President, there are good men on 
the other side of the aisle who have gone 
up to that rostrum and held up their 
hands and sworn to support the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States to 
the best of their ability. There are good 
men on this side of the aisle who have 
Cone likewise. Would it not be becoming 
In this great legislative body if we had 
a rule to the effect that any Senator who 
disclosed his position on a question in- 
volving the reputation of a man before 
the hearing was concluded should there- 
etter be barred from voting as a juror in 
his case? Suppose the case were in a 
court of law, and that the trial had lasted 
several weeks. Suppose before the case 
as over a juror went home and said, “I 
7. going to convict the defendant,” or 
- 8m going to find for the plaintiff,” 
or “Iam going to find for the defendant.” 
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utation which he has, and send him forth 
to walk for the rest of his life among his . 
fellow men condemned without the op- 
portunity of a trial. 

I repeat that I do not wish to enter 
into any dispute about the testimony. 


A motion could be immediately made to 
withdraw that man as a juror, and the 
court would declare a mistrial and start 
over again. 

I do not care whether every Repub- 
lican and every Democrat votes for or 
against Pauley. I am not discussing that 
question. My point is that we have no 
right as jurors to condemn this man 
until he has appeared in his own behalf 
and put his witnesses on the stand in 
his own defense, and until the record is 
complete, upon which we can find a just 
verdict. Until that is done, in conform- 
ity with the American tradition, unpopu- 
lar though my position may be, I dare 
to raise my voice and ask that he have 
what every citizen of this Republic is 
entitled to have—a fair, impartial, full, 
and just hearing on all the evidence. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report recit- 
ing the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 253 individuals whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF BONNEVILLE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
complete report and financial statement of 
the Bonneville Administrator covering the 
transmission and sale of electric energy for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


RESTORATION OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF CERTAIN 
LANDS UPON ‘THE Fort PECK RESERVATION, 
MONTANA 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation, authorizing the restoration to 

tribal ownership of certain lands upon the 

Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and 

for other purposes (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

LAWS PASSED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 

Sr. THomaAs AND Sr. Jonn, V. I. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St, Thomas and St. John, V. I. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


TRIBUTE TO SISTER NATIONS BY CHAM- 
BER OF DEPUTIES OF MEXICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State, transmitting a resolution 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies of 
Mexico, which, with the accompanying 
resolution, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 4, 1946. 
The Honorable KENNETH McCKELLaR, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: I am enclos- 
ing herewith a copy in translation of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Chamber of Deputies 
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of Mexico as a tribute to the sister nations 
of the continent, which has been transmitted 
to the Department by note No. 993 of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, from the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington. 

A copy of this resolution has also been 
forwarded to the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES. 


Translation 


EMBASSY OF MEXICO, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1946. 

The Ambassador of Mexico presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the Secretary 
of State and, by instructions of his Govern- 
ment, has the pleasure of transcribing as fol- 
lows the resolution passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies of Mexico: 

“First. The Chamber of Deputies of the 
United Mexican States resolves to hoist over 
its building, to the right of the national flag, 
the flag of each of the American Republics 
on the anniversary of its independence, as a 
token of friendship of the people of Mexico 
for the sister nations. 

“Second. Let this resolution be communi- 
cated to the legislative power of each nation 
of the continent. 

“COMMITTEE ROOM OF THE CHAMBER 
or DEPUTIES OF THE UNION, 
“Mezico, D. F., December 12, 1945.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry 


“Senate Resolution 41 


“Whereas the United States Forest Service 
has undertaken a general program of reduc- 
ing the number of livestock on forest ranges, 
and has reduced permitted numbers as much 
as 60 percent in some areas and has elimi- 
nated livestock from some ranges entirely; 
and 

“Whereas the method used by the Forest 
Service in determining the extent of the cuts 
and effecting them are arbitrary, dictatorial, 
and inconsiderate of the interests of the per- 
mittees whose homes and lifetime invest- 
ments are at stake; and 

“Whereas it is vital to the stability of the 
livestock industry and to the food supply of 
the Nation that forest permittees have the 
right to a fair and impartial adjudication of 
the issues arising between them and the 
United States Forest Service, and that such 
permittees be given more security of tenure 
so that they may plan their livestock opera- 
tions intelligently: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate Oj the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California hereby memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice and the basis of its policies for the pur- 
pose of enacting legislation which would 
prevent the aforementioned evils and limit 
the service to the performance of adminis- 
trative functions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate shall transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, the Pre- 
siding Officers of each House of the Congress, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress from California. 

“This is to certify that the Senate of the 
State of California on February 18, 1946, 
adopted the above resolution. 

“J. A. BEEK, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislatur« 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs: 
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“Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 


“Concurrent resolution to fix the position of 
the people of Puerto Rico in regard to the 
solution of the permanent political status 
of Puerto Rico; to insist that the problem 
of the permanent political status of Puerto 
Rico be-solved through consultation with 
the Puerto Rican people; to recommend 
the democratic procedure for filling any 
vacancy in the office of Governor of Puerto 
Rico in the interim between the date such 
vacancy occurs and the time the political 
status of Puerto Rico is finally resolved, 
and for other purposes 


“Whereas the Legislature of Puerto Rico, 
by the unanimous vote of its members, has 
requested of the Congress and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the prompt ter- 
mination of the colonial regime of govern- 
ment through plebiscitary consultation with 
the people of Puerto Rico; 

“Whereas the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
recognized in the concurrent resolutions 
adopted for the purpose that the said mea- 
sure could be embarrassing for the United 
States while the war effort was in progress, 
and that Puerto Rico should wait patiently 
until the enemies of democracy were com- 
pletely defeated; 

“Whereas the enemies of democracy have 
already been completely defeated; 

“Whereas it falls now to all democracies 
to act promptly in the enforcement of the 
principles of human freedom for the sake of 
which the war was fought; and 

“Whereas thousands of Puerto Ricans gave 
_ their best in the great struggle which led to 
the defeat of the antidemocratic powers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Puerto Rico 
(the house of representatives concurring) : 

“First. To insist, as is hereby insisted, with 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States that the permanent political status 
of Puerto Rico be resolved now, through 
consultation with the Puerto Rican people, 
in a spirit of friendship and mutual respon- 
sibility between the United States and Puerto 
Rico, and under economic conditions indic- 
ative of good faith in the wish that the 
people of Puerto Rico have an opportunity 
to develop its civilization under any perma- 
nent political status it may freely choose 
upon being consulted. 

“Second. To request, as is hereby requested, 
that there be no more chief executives by 
appointment in Puerto Rico, such being an 
anachronistic situation utterly out of touch 
with reality as regards the causes of the war 
and the decided cooperatior of Puerto Ricans 
therein. 

“Third. To request, as is hereby requested, 
that if for any reason the office of Governor 
of Puerto Rico becomes vacant while the 
Congress of the United States decides, in 
harmony with the recommendations of the 
President, on the right of Puerto Rico to 
decide its permanent political status by pleb- 
iscite, that in such interim a citizen who 
has received the approval of the people of 
Puerto Rico, be appointed Chief Executive, 
such as the Resident Commissioner for Puerto 
Rico in Washington, or any of the members 
of the Executive Council who has received 
the approval of this legislative power demo- 
cratically elected by the people. 

“Fourth. To request, as is hereby request- 
ed, that if the procedure recommended in 
the preceding paragraph is not followed, the 
President of the United States obtain and 
follow the recommendation and advice of the 
people of Puerto Rico, directly consulted at 
the polls, as to the citizen who shall be Gov- 
ernor in the expectedly short interim while 
Congress resolves on the right of Puerto Rico 
to decide by itself its permanent political 
status. 

“Fifth. To inform the President and the 
Congress of the United States that, in the 
exercise of their democratic right, the people 
of Puerto Rico respectfully reject all such 
procedures in this connection as do not ad- 
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just to the distinct democratic standards 
in defense of which Puerto Ricans fought in 
this war. 
“Luis Mufoz-Marin, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Dr. F. M. Lusont, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Utah Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, Moad, Utah, 
favoring the immediate consolidation of the 
grazing functions of the Forest Service and 
Grazing Service in a single department of 
the Government; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution of the City Council of the 
City of New Bedford, Mass., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to limit the im- 
portation of frozen fish from foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Finance. 

A telegram from the Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association of New York City, 
N. Y., signed by Chu Ting Wing, chairman, 
relating to the present situation in Man- 

*churia; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s 
League for Political Education, Chicago, IIl., 
favoring the taking of proper steps to pro- 
cure radio facilities for broadcasting the 
proceedings of Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
William H. Standley, United States Navy, re- 
tired, commander in chief of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, Washington, D. C., 
praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding a 20-percent increase in pay and allow- 
ances of officers and enlisted men of uni- 
formed forces; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A letter from J. R. Farrincton, Delegate 
from Hawaii, transmitting a letter from the 
secretary of the Central Labor Council of 
Honolulu, T. H., relating to the recent al- 
leged filibuster in the Senate; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation granting an immediate increase 
in the salaries of postal workers 


“Whereas the Postal Workers Salary Act 
of July 6, 1945, was the first increase in 
basic pay received by post office employees 
since January 1, 1925, and did not represent 
full consideration of increased obligations, 
including living costs, during the past 20 
years; and 

“Whereas this increase was in lieu of the 
temporary bonus provided in the act of 
April 9, 1943, and represented an increase of 
only $100 a year to post office clerks and city 
letter carriers; and 

“Whereas now that the war has ended these 
employees have been reduced to a 5-day week 
reducing the earnings of regular post office 
clerks to the extent of over $500 per year, 
while the cost of living has not returned to 
normal; and 

“Whereas rural mail carriers have similarly 
been affected by fluctuations in pay and op- 
erating and living costs; and 

“Whereas since 1939 living costs have risen 
in excess of 30 percent and find post office 
employees in a serious condition unless re- 
lief is afforded by the Congress of the United 
States increasing their salaries: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Mich- 
igan Legislature is on record as endorsing 
legislation by Congress which will grant an 
immediate increase in the salaries of these 
postal workers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the President of 
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the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress, and to the Mi 
Members in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress. 
“Adopted by the Senate, February 19, 1946. 
“Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
February 20, 1946.” 
By Mr. BILBO: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 12 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to authorize and direct the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to make available to the 
rural sections of Lauderdale County elec- 
trical power and service through the East 
Mississippi Rural Electrification Associa- 
tion 


“Whereas cheap electric power and service 
is being furnished by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to the rural sections of Kemper 
County and other counties through the 
facilities of the East Mississippi Rural Elec- 
trification Association; and 

“Whereas such power is not not now avail. 
able to the rural sections Lauderdale 
County because of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s refusal and inability to furnish such 
power through the East Mississippi Rural 
Electrification Association; and 

“Whereas the rural section of Lauderdale 
County is equipped to receive electrical power 
and service through the East Mississippi 
Rural Electrification Association whose facili- 
ties could be utilized in distributing the 
cheaper power and services furnished to ad- 
joining counties with practically no addi- 
tional cost to either the Tennessee Valley 
Authority or the East Mississippi Rural Elec- 
trification Association: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring therein), That the 
Mississippi Legislature memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
and direct the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to enter into negotiations and contracts with 
the East Mississippi Rural Electrification As- 
sociation so as to provide for and make avail- 
able to the rural sections of Lauderdale 
County, Miss., Tennessee Valley Authority 
electrical power and services; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the clerk of the United States Senate, 
the Clerk of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Representatives and Sena- 
tors in Congress for the State of Mississippi, 
the East Mississippi Rural Electrification As- 
sociation, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 4, 1946. 

“WALTER SIEM, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the Senate February 20, 1946. 

“FP. C, WRIGHT, 
“President of the Senate.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.) 

By Mr. WALSH: 

Resolutions adopted by the Federation of 
Lithuanian Catholic Societies of South Bos- 
ton and a mass meeting held by Lithuanians 
of Athol, both in the State of Massachusetts, 
favoring the liberation and restoration of 
Lithuania as a free and independent repub- 
lic; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESERVOIR ON SOUTH 
BRANCH OF PARK RIVER, N. DAK.— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
GRAFTON, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Grafton, N. Dak., 
favoring an appropriation by Congress 
for the construction of a reservoir on the 
south Branch of Park River, N. Dak.: 
























































tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, aS follows: 

Resolution for an appropriation by the Con- 
gress for the construction of a reservoir 
on the South Branch of Park River, N. Dak. 


Whereas flood control, water conservation, 
and stream flow regulation in the basin of 
the South Branch of Park River, N. Dak., and 
in the Park River Basin of which it is a 
tributary are necessary and important to the 
economy of that area; and 
Whereas the cities of Grafton and Park 
River, N. Dak., in anticipation of the erec- 
tion of a dam and the construction of a 
reservoir on the South Branch of the Park 
River, hereinafter described, have made com- 
mitments totaling $50,000 for the purposes 
specified and the requirements made by the 
War Department; be it 
Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Grafton, N. Dak., That the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate 
be, and it is hereby, requested and urged 
to recommend adequate funds in the War 
Department, civil functions, appropriations 
bill for 1947, for the construction of a reser- 
voir on the South Branch of Park River for 
flood control and other purposes in the Park 
River Basin, N. Dak., substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
194, Seventy-eighth Congress. second session, 
as authorized in the Flood Control Act of 
1944; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAaR, act- 
ing chairman, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, and that copies thereof be sent 
to Senators WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON R. 
Younc 
Dated this 4th day of February 1946. 

Crry or Grarron, N. Dak., 
By W. E. ScHNeIDer, 

Acting Mayor. 


RESOLUTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS OF 
FARMERS UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE, 
INC., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the stockholders of Farmers 


Union Central Exchange, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


_ There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Resolutions adopted at the meeting of stock- 
holders of Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, Ine., February 21, 1946 
“We unequivocally endorse the idea of price 
control and all price ceilings and of the gen- 
eral operation of the OPA during the war. 
We realize that there might have been mis- 
takes made in the operations of these var- 
ious programs but the over-all results 
achieved were of far greater benefit to the 
common man than the inconveniences 
caused, 
“We further recommend that these controls 
be maintained as long as is necessary to pre- 
Vent undue inflation or serious maladjust- 
ments in our economic system, 


oe 


“We endorse the development of all the 
resources of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
‘aries through a Missouri Valley Authority 


[SEAL] 


There being no objection, the resolu- | 
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patterned after the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. We urge speedy enactment of 
pending legislation to attain this end.” 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Parmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing are true 
copies of resolutions adopted by the stock- 
holders of said Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change at their annual meeting on February 
21, 1946. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and affix the seal of said corporation this 
lst day of March 1946. 

Mapce I. Hucues. 


RESOLUTION OF STOCKHOLDERS’ MEET- 
ING OF FARMERS UNION CENTRAL 
EXCHANGE, INC., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., condemning monopolies and 
cartels. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Resolution adopted at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, Inc., February 21, 1946 


“We condemn monopolies and cartels as in- 
struments of an economy of scarcity. The 
Antitrust Division of the United States De- 
partment of Justice has a case pending be- 
fore a Federal jury in Chicago on American 
cheese, and the investigations conducted by 
the Antitrust Division in connection with 
this case and the indictment upon which this 
case is based point to monopolistic practices 
in the cheese industry. 

“A bill of particulars filed by the Antitrust 
Division in connection with this case con- 
tains definite evidence that the prices es- 
tablished on cheese on the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange are the result of collusion and pre- 
vious agreements between dealers and in- 
vestigations show that most of the distribu- 
tion of cheese is controlled by four large cor- 
porations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange delegates assembled in the annual 
convention at St. Paul,, Minn., this 21st day 
of February, 1946, does commend and ap- 
prove the efforts of the Antitrust Division 
of the United States Department of Justice 
on behalf of the farmers to stop monopolies 
in this country and particularly commends 
the Antitrust Division for its work on the 
above case and pledges its support and co- 
operation.” 

I, Madge I. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
copy of a resolution of the stockholders of 
said Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
duly adoptec at the annual meeting of Stock- 
holders of the corporataion the 2lst day of 
February, 1946. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said corporation 
this Ist day of March, 1946. 

Mapce I. HUGHEs. 


AVAILABILITY TO VETERANS OF SUR- 
PLUS WAR MATERIALS—RESOLUTION 
OF WILLIAM C. TAYLOR POST 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorD at this point a resolution adopted 
by the William C. Taylor Post of the 
American Legion, at Mott, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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Whereas the promises as to surplus was 
supplies and properties to be made available 
for returning veterans, have for all practical 
purposes become a disappointment and de- 
lusion imsofar as this Northwest area of our 
country is concerned, and as a matter of fact 
practically no ex-servicemen are able to re- 
ceive any preferential treatment as to such 
properties, and on the other hand it appears 
that dealers are able to purchase such sup- 
plies and resell the same at a profit, and that 
the promises and representations made to ex- 
service men and women have in effect be- 
come an idle jest and a fraud upon the good 
faith of those entitled to such preferential 
rights, but it appearing further that in other 
areas and other States veterans are able to 
obtain some of the benefits to which they are 
entitled in the matter of purchasing surplus 
properties, which privileges are not granted 
to us in North Dakota; and 

That among other grievances, the SWPC 
requires in certain cases as a condition before 
certifying a veteran as eligible to bid on 
such property that he sign a certificate to the 
effect “that the property described herein is 
required as a condition of my employment by 
others,” thereby effectively prohibiting many 
veterans from procuring various items of 
property not specifically needed in an enter- 
prise or for reemployment, which items how- 
ever are made available to dealers who resell 
them for about twice the price at which ex- 
servicemen should be able to buy them; 

And therefore believing that the situation 
has become so scandalous that definite ac- 
tion should be taken by those in authority, 
to remedy the evils and discrimination now 
existing: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That all persons and organiza- 
tions having any influence, responsibilities, 
or authority in the matter of sale to veter- 
ans of surplus properties, be urged to trans- 
form the promises and representations into 
action, and to make such surplus available 
for ex-service men and women in this North- 
west Territory, and to remove the innumer- 
able obstacles of distance, red tape, and dis- 
criminatory regulations which now in effect 
prohibit veterans in this area from deriving 
any benefits from the sales of such property; 
that it is urgently required that action, in 
place of further promises, be taken now, be- 
fore all such surplus has found its way into 
other channels. 

Moved and adopted February 14, 1946, at 
regular meeting. 

Epcar A. RIEGER, 
Post Commander. 
HarrkY HANOON, 
Adjutant. 
DRAFTING OF IV-F’'S AND 18-YEAR-OLD 


BOYS—RESOLUTION OF ALLEN COUNTY 
(IND.) REPUBLICAN CLUB 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the Allen 
County Republican Club on February 27, 
1946, and in connection therewith I desire 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Clifford B. Ward which bears upon 
this question. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas Mr. Clifford B. Ward, managing 
editor of the News-Sentinel, comprehensively 
expressed in his Good Evening column of 
February 20 the 


sentiments of parents, 
wives, and next of kin pertaining to the 
drafting of IV-F’s and 18-year-old boys for 
overseas occupational duty; and 

Whereas the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service Act is proceeding with undue 
haste to accomplish the drafting of IV-F's 
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end all boys 18 years of age before the present 
Draft Act expires as of May 15: Thereore be it 
Resolved, That in the interest of preserv- 
ing the American free way of life the Allen 
County Republican Club appeals to our Con- 
gressmen and Senators for immediate action 
to stop this practice; and be it 
Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution and Mr. Ward's article be forwarded to 
the Congressmen and Senators for their im- 
mediate consideration. 
We are submitting this for your attention. 
Yours very truly, 
ALLEN CoUNTY REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Rosert E. RIcHeEY, President. 


GOOD EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


Unless the people of this country have lost 
all capacity for the indignation which at 
times is necessary for the preservation of 
their so-called free way of life, they will 
demand of their Senators and Congressmen 
that drafting of boys now to go overseas to 
become occupation troops, possibly for years, 
be stopped. 

These youngsters of 18 years of age, now 
being taken out of civillan life, before ever 
having had a chance really to live, to be 
shipped abroad to stay there until God knows 
when, might have some justification if the 
people of this country had expressed their 
will to that purpose by some democratic 
method, but there has been no expression. 
We, as a nation, not only have not expressed 
what we desire as an occupation policy, but 
we are sitting tolerantly by letting young- 
sters be taken out of their homes and sent 
abroad as if they were so many worthless 
sheep. 

The directive to go back over the draft 
rejectees of actual wartime to find 75,000 
boys now to be drafted is another outrage. 
Many of these boys wanted to enlist when 
the war was on and they were turned down. 
They suffered in many cases the stigma 
attached to not being in the service. Now 
when the war is over and they no longer 
desire to go, they are to be pulled into the 
service regardless of their physical unfitness 
and sent abroad. 

The Army will say that we are committed 
to the occupation of Germany and Japan, and 
that to release veterans there, other young 
men must take their place. To some extent 
that’s true, but not to the extent that they 
make it. We must occupy Japan, but the 
number of men necessary to do it has been 
placed by General MacArthur at such a low 
level that it can be done by volunteer enlist- 
ments. To the statement of those who say 
that we must occupy Germany, the question 
“Why?” should be put. Unless we really 
don’t trust our recent allies, Russia and Eng- 
land, let them occupy Germany, which they 
will gladly do. Russia does not want us in 
Germany, and we should not want to be 
there, because we will be caught in a situa- 
tion like the Germans were when they occu- 
pied European countries and which formed 
the basis of John Steinbeck’s novel, When 
the Moon Is Down. Already there is hos- 
tility toward American forces in Germany, 
not merely on the part of the Germans, but 
cn the part of our recent allies. You are 
going to hear of American soldiers stabbed 
in the back by German civilians, as German 
soldiers were stabbed in the back by civilians 
in the countries which the Germans occu- 
pied. Unless we have a deep love for the 
German people, which we haven’t, we should 
turn the whole country of Germany over to 
Russia and England and say, “You can 
have it.” 

Millions of fine young Americans died in 
World War II for the Lord knows what. Dur- 
ing the war we couldn’t argue tego much 
about it, because once committed to war it 
had to be carried out, but to condemn Amer- 
ican lads in peacetime to serving abroad for 
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years and to become the forgotten men in a 
game of power politics is to commit a crime 
against man and God no less outrageous than 
the crime the Russians committed when they 
sent thousands of their fellow countrymen 
to Siberia. The Russians, however, sent 
those men as punishment for crimes. We 
are sending ours without even the business of 
charging them with any crime, but merely 
because someone somewhere in our National 
Government regards American boys merely 
as miiltary statistics instead of as human 
beings. 

We don’t deprive a man in this country of 
one foot of his property without due process 
of law, yet we are today depriving thousands 
upon thousands of our own American boys of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness without 
giving them even a chance to protest. 

Maybe it doesn’t mean anything to you if 
a kid you don’t know has his life ruined for 
him in times of peace to make possible an 
international political game that no one 
understands, but it means a lot to that kid 
and to those parents of his who regard him 
as something more than a statistic. 

Unless the people of this country have lost 
all courage to fight for what is right and 
against what is wrong, they will let their 
Senators and Congressmen know that the 
time has come to stop treating American 
boys as mere cattle. (This article repro- 
duced from the News-Sentinel, Wednesday, 
February 20, 1946.) 


REASONABLE AND PROPER CONTROLS 
UPON LABOR—STATEMENT BY W. O. H. 
GARMAN 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. W. O. H. 
Garman which was intended to be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The statement is seven 
pages in length. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee. the American Council of Christian 
Churches is in favor of imposing reasonable 
and proper controls upon labor, and for two 
main reasons: 


I, THE UNIONS ARE JEOPARDIZING THE WELFARE 
OF THE NATION 


We ave here today to speak on matters of 
grave importance to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens whose every wel- 
fare, individual rights, and religious and po- 
litical liberties are at stake largely because of 
the anarchy, ruthlessness, tyranny, and self- 
ish aggression of the Nation’s uncontrolled 
trust, organized labor. 

We believe that labor has the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, but not to 
monopolize or infringe upon the rights of 
others. In the past we have always been 
most sympathetic to the legitimate aims of 
labor and rejoiced because of the benefits ob- 
tained. However, we are now constrained to 
oppose the radical element in labor because 
it, a minority group, seeks to subjugate an 
entire nation and to deprive the majority 
group, the citizens at large, of their cher- 
ished rights, privileges, and freedoms. Our 
fathers, and now more recently our sons and 
brothers, died to maintain and preserve these 
precious freedoms. It is for us, the living, 
therefore, to see to it that these martyrs to 
the cause of freedom and the American way 
of life shall not have died in vain, and that 
this Government of all the people and for 
all the people shall not be supplanted by an 
oppressive, dictatorial totalitarianism which 
elevates a few despots and is maintained for 
their benefit. 


‘and private property, and the enslavement 
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Labor, we believe, has largely succumbed to 
an infiltration of Communists and other 
radicals who have largely succeeded in cap. 
turing the movement and in dictating its 
policies, These policies, if permitted to con. 
tinue, will most certainly end in revolution, 
bloodshed, the overthrow of our present form 
of government, the end of private enterprise 


and degradation of the masses. Therefore, 
for the good of the Nation as a whole ang 
for the good of the worker in particular, we 
believe that the radical acts of labor must 
be curbed and labor compelled to recognize 
the rights and privileges of others and also 
its own heavy responsibilities, which in the 
main it has overlooked. We are, therefore, 
interested in the Case bill or any legislation 
which aims to do this very thing. 

The special features of the Case bill which 
appeal to us are: 

(1) It would make both labor and manage- 
ment liable for civil damages for any breach 
in their collective-bargaining contract. 

(2) It would provide for a 30-day cooling 
off period. 

(3) It would outlaw all acts of violence. 

With all due respect, we are not impressed 
that the President's fact-finding proposal is 
the solution for our labor problem. 

Although we are not pro-A. F, of L. we are 
quite in agreement with the statement of 
that labor group as quoted in the Chicago 
Herald-American of February 6, 1946. 

Aware of the dominance of communism 
and other forms of collectivism in labor they 
plead for the American way, which we think is 
most commendable. They declared that it is 
not the place of what they termed, “political 
kibitzers to step in between management and 
workers and arbitrarily determine what com- 
pany profits and reserves should be”—and 
“decide politically what increase can be paid.” 
The A. F. of L. spokesman went on to declare, 
and again we find ourselves in agreement, 
“This is-dangerous tampering with private 
initiative. And labor knows that private 
initiative in America has brought the effi- 
ciency that makes possible high living stand- 
ards.” 

Even though we cannot speak with au- 
thority on matters of economics, we are en- 
titled surely to express an opinion. 

It is our belief that one of the main rea- 
sons for the confusion and near chaos which 
exists in business and industry today is be- 
cause we have had too much Government 
control and experimentation by Govern- 
ment bureaucrats anxious to put into prac- 
tice foreign ideologies which certainly have 
not elevated the countries where they origi- 
nated to our standard of living. We are not 
anxious for the formation of any more bu- 
reaus. We are inclined to believe that if the 
Government permitted the law of supply 
and demand to run its course, as it did so ef- 
fectively in the past, that the Government's 
constant manipulation of prices would not 
be necessary, and the return to normalcy 
would be greatly expedited. 

We feel that what is needed in particular 
is the adoption of these three provisions of 
the Case bill, plus certain amendments we 
would like to suggest later on in our state- 
ment. 

Since our Government has not hesitated 
to impose antitrust regulations and other 
proper restrictions upon unscrupulous big 
business, there is no good reason why in all 
fairness labor, which has gotten completely 
out of hand, should enjoy immunity, and 
should not be required to incorporate and 
to register with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, as Senator Harry F. Brap and 
others have advocated; or why labor should 
be permitted to form super trusts and €x- 
ploit a nation, and this with impunity. 

Labor because of its unwarranted strikes 
treasonably hampered the war effort and un- 
necessarily prolonged the siaughter, and this 
by holding up thereby vital supplies from 
its own sons and daughters on the fighting 
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front who were serving there under the most 
trying circumstances for only a fraction of 
the big wages labor was receiving and with- 
out labor’s privilege of going on a strike when 
the going got tough. 

Labor today is seriously retarding our en- 

tire reconversion program. By its ghastly, 
selfish, and barbarous power, meat, coal, 
transportation, and communications strikes 
as well as strikes in steel and other industries, 
it has crippled the industrial life of the na- 
tion, paralyzed at various times the Nation's 
largest cities and virtually produced a Nation- 
wide state of emergency. 
By so doing it has brought deprivation and 
want upon its own members through the loss 
of income and the necessity of disposing of 
savings and war bonds in order to live. 

By curtailing our national income, and 
keeping American goods off the world market 
jt has enabled competitor nations to get a 
head start on America in capturing world 
markets. 

By depriving the world of our manufac- 
tured products it has prolonged the misery 
and suffering which exists in devastated 
lands. These nations will never be able to 
recover from the ravages of war until the 
products of American labor are at hand. 

At home it has spread class strife, despair, 
chaos, and defeat, the very conditions upon 
which the virus of communism thrives. 
These conditions are bringing the Nation 
to the brink of economic ruin and bloody 
revolution. 

Our indictment is not made against all 
workers, In fact it is our belief, based upon 
observation and experience, that the majority 
of workers, especially the better type of 
workmen, deplore these conditions as much 
as we do. We believe that in many places 
this higher type of a workman is the victim 
of a radical, subversive group, which has as 
some labor leaders admit captured many of 
the unions. These radicals together with 
Communist sympathizers, in the church, in 
the Government, and in our educational in- 
stitutions, are we believe, because their subtle 
insidious propaganda and subversive acts, 
most responsible for the cond’tions we have 
been deploring. 

What has proven to be one-sided labor 
legislation which aided and abetted the radi- 
cal element has been another contributing 
factor. So has the delay and failure on the 
part of Congress to enact reasonable and 
proper controls for labor. 

It is a sad day in American history when 
this Government permits 3,000 electrical 
workers in Pittsburgh to paralyze that city 
by what was termed by the press the most 
cruel and selfish strike in the Nation's his- 
tory; or permits 3,500 tugboat men in Greater 
New York to compel the suspension of all 
but essential activities; or permits 9,655 
rapid transit workers to tie up a great city 
like Philadelphia. 

We hold with the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press as stated in that paper of February 6, 
1946, that anarchy can’t continue. “Federai, 
State, and local governments were powerless 
to stop these disasters. This is anarchy— 
government by mob rule. The time has 
come to stop treating organized labor as 
though it were something sacred. The idea 
behind organized labor is sound. * * * But 
we know today that organized labor, with its 
present unlimited power, can be an evil thing. 
Something must be done to prevent future 
Strikes of workers who are as important to 
& community as its doctors or policemen. 
Unions in general must be placed under some 
Sort of reasonable regulation—the same kind 
of restraint which prevents other groups and 
individuals from jeopardizing the lives, liber- 
hes, and happiness of their fellow citizens. 
This must be done, or the Nation seems 
coomed to constant turmoil, suffering, de- 


pression, We cannot leave this thing to 
nance,” 
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i. THE UNIONS ARE COMPELLING CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS TO COMPROMISE CONSCIENCE AND 
CONVICTION 


Our main concern today, however, has to do 
with certain religious and civil aspects of the 
labor problem. Some of our most cherished 
freedoms are freedom of religion, freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech. 

Our men in the fighting forces were led to 
believe that they were fighting to maintain 
such freedoms. Many of them have told us 
that they had been sadly disillusioned upon 
coming home and witnessed the sad state of 
affairs which prevails. They now realize that 
neither nazism or fascism were the most 
dreaded foes of our liberties but rather sub- 
versive agencies here at home which were in 
the main of a decidedly red coloring. Some 
of these agencies as we have said have in 
large numbers wormed their way into the 
ranks of labor. It isn’t to be wondered at 
then if some of the tactics and policies of 
labor violate the conscience and conviction 
of Christign workmen and others of similar 
beliefs. They find themselves the victims of 
a tyrannical labor movement, and although 
they may be utterly out of sympathy with 
labor’s present day ruthless tactics they have 
no recourse but to Congress and they crave 
redress and relief at your hands. 

In a great many of our industries it is im- 
possible for a man to find employment unless 
he joins a union and pays dues. He has to 
pay for the privilege of working, an unthink- 
able thing in free America. He is compelled 
to do this whether he wants to or not. It 
wouldn't, in our estimation, be any worse for 
the Government to compel all Republicans to 
become Democrats, or all Roman Catholics to 
become Protestants, than for the Government 
to permit and encourage such conditions as 
this. 

Furthermore, Christian workers and others 
not disposed to strike are repeatedly com- 
pelled to do so. All sorts of pressure is 
brought to bear upon them to force them 
against their wishes to engage in mass picket- 
ing which only too frequently is accompanied 
by violence and other forms of lawlessness. 
The practice itself, we hold, is lawless. Chris- 
tian workers are threatened with reprisals if 
they refuse. We hear of fines, threatened 
loss of seniority, or even of employment, not 
to mention the verbal abuse and physical 
harm some have suffered. 

The courts, however, have been handing 
down decisions which support the Christian's 
contention. The courts have declared that 
such picketing is illegal and amounts to the 
confiscation of the property involved. No 
Christian acting in obedience to the com- 
mand “thou shalt not steal” could ever par- 
ticipate in the confiscation of the property 
of others. Labor claims that the Wagner Act 
gives it the right to exclude anyone, including 
the owners, from a struck plant. If so, the 
Wagner Act violates the law of God and 
should be repealed. 

Even the American Civil Liberties Union 
which has been very much prolabor has re- 
peatedly declared that labor must not en- 
gage in mass picketing or in any picketing 
which resorts to violence, prevents pedestrians 
or vehicles from entering struck plants, or 
interferes with the police as they attempt to 
keep traffic lanes open. 

Yet labor persists in resorting to mass 
picketing and in attempting to compel Chris- 
tians and others opposed to this illegal prac- 
tice to participate, which cannot be done 
without violating the laws of God and the 
laws of the land. 

Another shameful example as to how the 
conscience and conviction of Christian work- 
ers is being violated is in respect to the 
quantity and quality of the work some union 
leaders permit them to do. Christian work- 
efs of ability and industry have brought this 
matter to my attention. 

Some working assiduously and skillfully at 
their task have been instructed by union 
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leaders to “slow up.” One case was recently 
brought to my attention by a contractor 
where the labor leader on a job had a worker 
fired because he didn't slow up when ordered 
to do so. One of the commonest complaints 
we hear today is that many workmen are not 
earning their present wages, let alone de- 
serving a higher rate of pay. One official re- 
cently declared that they wouldn't mind rais- 
ing wages if the men in their plant would 
only turn out an honest day's work. 

Once again we say that no Christian can be 
@ party to such a practice as this whereby 
his employer is defrauded. To comply with 
this evil practice he would have to disobey 
the clear teachings of the Bible, bring re- 
proach upon his religion, and violate his own 
conscience and conviction. This labor has no 
right to ask him to do. 

Except in certain specific cases, fire and 
police departments for instance, we would 
not deny the workman the right to strike as 
a last resort after every sincere effort at col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion had failed, and failed because the em- 
ployer was determined not to recognize the 
rights of labor. Very often such efforts fail 
because labor is so arbitrary, dictatorial, and 
unreasonable. However, we contend that 
because of the untold misery, confusion, 
chaos, strife, and irreparable loss suffered by 
millions of innocent victims, that no Chris- 
tian dare be a participant in the prevailing 
waves of strikes many of which are in open 
violation of signed contracts, and which be- 
cause of other conditions are unwarranted. 
The Christian is duty bound by the com- 
mandment of God, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” In other words, he dare not be a 
party to a pledged lie. And yet labor ex- 
pects him to be. It is very evident that the 
present labor situation is such that every 
Bible-believing and Christ-honoring Chris- 
tian worker will eventually have to, if he 
wishes to remain in obedience to his Lord, 
separate himself from organized labor. Un- 
der the present set-up he would be persecuted 
and denied employment for doing so. This 
should not be. Congress should come to his 
assistance and deliver him and others of like 
mind from the cruel, tyrannical oppression 
under which he has to serve. Congress 
should see to it that in order to live and 
support his family that he be not repeatedly 
compelled to violate his Christian conscience 
and conviction. 

As a result of extended inquiry it is our 
belief that the better class of workmen in 
most places we have visited, are decidedly op- 
posed to the prevailing strikes and the law- 
less acts of labor. Many have expressed 
themselves to me verbally to this effect. 
Some have written letters, copies of which 
are attached. Others have spoken to their 
pastors who in turn have conveyed their 
sentiments to me. Still other have written 
their Senators and Representatives stating 
their position, asking for congressional relief 
from an intolerable and oppressing situation. 
We attach to this statement sample copies 
of the type of letters and complaints we have 
received, from pastors and others in position 
to know the labor situation. 

Because of the aforementioned facts we 
urge this committee to give the Case bill 
favorable consideration and would suggest 
that the following amendments be appended 
thereto: 

(1) That it be iliegal to attempt in any 
manner whether by intimidation, coercion, 
boycott, or ridicule to compel any worker 


against his wishes to join a union and pay 
fees thereto. 

(2) Theat the un-American closed shop be 
abolished. 


(3) That unions be subjected to control 
similar to that imposed by the Sherman 
Antitrust Act on unscrupulous big busines 
and that coalition of union groups repre - 
ing various trades be outlawed, and t! 
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sympathy strikes, or general strikes be out- 
lawed, 

(4) That unions be compelled to incorpo- 
rate and register with Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as advocated by Senator 
Harry F. Byrrp, and others. 

(5) That unions be prohibited from inter- 
fering with, or causing the violation or com- 
promise of the conscience and religious con« 
viction of workers. 

(6) That it be illegal for unions or union 
sympathizers to interfere in any manner 
whatsoever with workers who do not wish 
to strike but prefer to keep on working, or 
to attempt to prevent the entrance of any- 
one to a struck plant. 

(7) That mass picketing be prohibited. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. O. H. GarMan, 
Secretary, the American Council of 
Christian Churches (Representing 
14 Protestant Denominations). 
THE FOOD CRISIS—TELEGRAM FROM 
HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, former 
President Herbert Hoover has sent an 
important telegram to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson on the food 
crisis. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOOVES LETTER TO ANDERSON ON FOOD CRISIS 


I have your message, and I would like to 
be of help in any question of starving peo- 
ples. 

I recently issued a statement supporting 
President Truman’s call for conservation 
of food on the assumption that desperate 
need had been established. 

On thinking the matter over, I do not 
believe the suggested general committee 
crganization outside of the Government, 
though helpful would cover the whole emerg- 
ency. 

I recommended to the President last May 
that all control of food, scattered over dif- 
ferent Government agencies, should be 
lodged in you as food administrator, because 
that office is inseparable from the Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture. I am advised that was 
not done. It should be done now. 

In any event only an official of Cabinet 
rank and an existing organization can create 
and direct the quick campaign that is needed 
now because shipments from the United 
States after the end of June will be of no 
avail in this famine and it is thus already 
very late to start. 

In order that there be no delay in giving 
you the advice you request, I suggest steps 
in voluntary organization as follows: 

The first step is for you as food adminis- 
trator to be given complete authority over 
elimination of waste and unnecessary con- 
sumption, hoarding, substitution of foods, 
and control of exports and imports. 
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The second step in order to gear your or- 
ganization is to determine: 

(a) World need. 

(b) World surpluses. 

(c) Possible American surpluses. 

(d) What kind of food in all cases. 

(e) How much of each kind of food you 
can and should export from the United States 
without injury to public health. 

I cannot adequately advise on this phase as 
it would require exhaustive investigations at 
home and abroad, and I assume you already 
have such information. ‘ 

The third step is to constitute the State 
directors of the Department of Agriculture 
as State food administrators, and the county 
agents as county food administrators. 

The fourth step is for you to ask each of 
the food trade associations, such as hotels, 
restaurants, bakers, packers, millers, etc., to 
appoint emergency famine committees under 
some respected leader, they together with the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, to 
work out ways and methods of voluntary 
action in each of their trades to save waste, 
unnecessary use, to devise substitutes, and to 
secure the adherence of the members of the 
trades to this voluntary program. 

The fifth step is to prepare a simple pro- 
gram for housewives which will eliminate 
waste, save unnecessary consumption and 
make use of substitutes. This should be a 
voluntary program. Your State and county 
food administrators should organize the 
women in their localities and see that food 
trades are fully organized also. 

All this can be done by the present Gov- 
ernment agencies without adding to person- 
nel and does not require the setting up of 
separate organizations. It seems to me that 
if the situation is urgent, as I believe it is, 
then this is the only course to pursue in order 
to get quick and effective results. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 5504. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1014). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 1856. A bill to reserve for the use of the 
United States all deposits of fissionable ma- 
terials contained in the public lands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1015). 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION RE- 
LATING TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN 


AND WOMEN—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report fa- 
vorably without amendment the joint 
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resolution (S. J. Res. 61) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, and I submit a report 
(No. 1013) thereon. 


T also submit the minority views of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Anorews] 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr, 
EASTLAND] on the joint resolution. 


INVESTIGATION OF WAR CONTRACTs 
AND DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS war 
PROPERTY—INCREASE IN LIMIT oF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 236), and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 129, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session (providing for a study 
and investigation with respect to war con- 
tracts, the termination of war contracts, the 
disposal of surplus Government property, 
and related problems), agreed to June 29, 
1945, is hereby increased by $48,300. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
February 1946, from the chairmen of 
certain committees in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


UNtIrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SURPLUS PROPERTY, 
February 27, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. ~ 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 318, I am transmitting herewith 
a@ list of employees of the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee (S. Res. 129) of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate. Included 
with this list is the name and address of each 
such employee, the name and address of the 
department paying the salary of such em- 
ployee, and the annual rate of compensation 
for such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Surplus Property 
Subcommittee. 
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Marcu 4, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
February 1946, in compliance with the terms 
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of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


AY 
; 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | ,/)\" 
__ senna a | een ited rieicnteisi bene 
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FPresrvuary 28, 1946. 


To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name o! individual 





Navy (retired). | 


Flannery, 


U. 8S. Naval Reserve. 


FPesruary 28, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
February 1946, in compliance with the terms 
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Herman Edelsberg._.............. 2141 Suitland Ter. SE., Washington, D. C...............- Foreign Economic sinha, Washington, D, C............. $7, 175 
Oe ee 502 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, Va_........ lial alata Commerce Department, Washington, D. C_.......-.-........... 7,175 
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Frederick W. Steckman..........- 4000 cm am. NW., Ww a DPC sccddscnek Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C__........-.........-..- 5, 600 
Margie L. Strubel_...............- 4632 12th St. Ww ashington, D I as sia beeches tat itil Reconstruction Finance Cape ration, Washinton, BS Qeiniiaahed 2, 320 
Allen G. Thurman...............- 9729 Bexhill — ‘Rock Creek a ee Maritime Commission, Was ington, D i telnet oconamealchabaatel 7,175 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 


NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, during the 
month of January 1946 Federal civilian 
personnel in the executive branch, ex- 
clusive of War Department personnel sta- 
tioned outside the continental United 
States, increased 2,423 according to re- 
ports submitted to the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures. Total employment for Janu- 
ary was 2,511,158 as compared to the 
December 1945 figure of 2,508,735. 

Including War Department civilian 
employees stationed outside the conti- 
nental United States, total employment 
was 2,946,947 as compared with the 3,- 
155,192 shown for December. However, 
attention is called to the fact that this 
reduction was not actually effected dur- 
ing the month of January. Included in 
the December figure are 646,457 War De- 
partment employees stationed outside 
the United States as of September 30, 
1945, and included in the January fig- 
ure of 435,789 such employees reported 
as of December 31, 1945. Thus during 
this 3-month period, the War Depart- 
ment released 210,668 employees, who, 
because of reporting procedure, must be 
reflected as released during the month 
reported. 

Exclusive of War Department, Navy 
Department, and the National War 
Agencies, the remaining 41 agencies had 
a net increase of 34,570 employees dur- 


ing the month. Within this group, 31 
agencies increased their personnel dur- 
ing the month and 9 effected reductions. 
One showed no change. The agencies 
which had increases in employment were 
Veterans’ Administration with 13,246; 
Treasury Department with 17,444; Post 
Office Department with 6,144; Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with 
3,103; Commerce Department with 2,508; 
Interior Department with 1,163; and La- 
bor Department with 1,163. 

The largest decreases were in the 
State Department with 339; Federal 
Communications Commission with 151; 
Maritime Commission with 327; National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics with 
215; Panama Canal with 1,067; and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority with 228. 

With respect to the war agencies, War 
and Navy Departments effected a reduc- 
tion of 50,538 within the continental 
United States and a net reduction of 
188,075 outside the continental United 
States. The remaining agencies re- 
leased a total of 4,201 employees. 

It is significant that if the reductions 
in the War and Navy Departments were 
omitted, there would be an over-all in- 
crease, including all other war and 
peacetime agencies of 30,369 employees. 
Such a trend must not be lightly dis- 
missed. It is realized that the Federal 
Government must reemploy as rapidly as 
possible veterans who are expected to re- 
turn to their former positions. This, in 
turn, should allow for a reduction in war- 





























service appointees. The placement of 
veterans is a recognized responsibility; 
whereas the shifting of displaced war- 
service employees to other units, such as 
is now taking place, is an assumed re- 
sponsibility which undoubtedly was not 
anticipated by Congress. These thou- 
sands of war-service employees were 
given indefinite appointments for the 
duration and 6 months, or until their 
jobs were abolished. The nature of their 
appointments was understood and ac- 
cepted. While one may believe that they 
were patriotic and should be rewarded 
for their services, one must also recall 
the fact that there was very little “busi- 
ness as usual” for these people to turn to 
during the war emergency, and thus that 
they were frequently prompted by self- 
interest as well as patriotism. 

I call upon the President and the Con- 
gress, and through them the people of the 
country to halt this needless waste and 
extravagance. If we are to balance the 
Budget, if we are to deter inflationary 
trends, the Government must put its 
house in order immediately. One way 
to do this is to remove excess employees. 

From the Joint Committee on the 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report relating to 
Federal civilian personnel, and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 



















































1946 


Civilian employment of the executive branch 


of the Federal Government, by departments 
and agencies, for the months of December 


1945 and January 1946, showing the in- 
creases and decreases of number of paid 


employees 











Increase 
Departinents or agencies deer 
erential epee 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT 
Bureau of the Budget ...- -l 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
\egriculture Department___ +641 
Commerce Department... -+-2, 508 
Interior Department... .:-- +1,163 
Justice Department......- 
Labor Department.......- +1,16 
Navy Department --.-.-.- —Ht2 
Post Office Department... +6,144 
State Department_.-.-..-- — 339 
freasury Department....- 7, 444 
War Department !....--.. 2! —27, W3 
NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 
Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration.._.....----- — 282 
Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practiee_...... +1 
National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board ?__... ©. cobeee +1, 253 
Office of Alien Property 
Custodias.......-cascsuss +22 
Office of Defense Trans- 
portation osdecdsuekhed -17 
Office of Inter-American 
AGleien..... c deccgucegede +11 
Oflice of Price Administra- pen 
WOR. cous can ondedenennee 4} X 
Office of Seientifie Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment I  . -41 
Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion - .....- 642 668) +26 
Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Welt....seoaseaud 190 117 -—73 
Selective Service System. . 16,561} 16, 330) —21 
smaller War Plants Cor- | 
peretiGR......asdicasecand 1, 792) 1,814 +22 
War Shipping Adminis- 
tration... .cusinnmads aaa 5, 044 4,977 -67 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 
menth.. ....cissbateiedee 1 738 +37 
Civil Aeronautics Board -. 408 412 +4 
Civil Serviee Commission. 4, 045 4, 972 +27 
Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. ......- 543 549 +6 
Export-Import Bank of | 
Washington. ............ 97 90 +13 
Federal Communications | 
Commission... ..........- 1, 469! 1, 308 —161 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. ............ 1, 189 1,207 +18 
Federal Power Cothmis- 
GOR... . .:4..2c3hceeeee 671 707 436 
Federal Security Agency..| 31,338} 31, 464 +126 
Federal Trade Commis- 
ee... eee aT 487 +10 
Federal Works Agency... 21, 354 21, G85 +331 
General Accounting Office. 14, 14, 352 +302 
Government Printing 
OM... ct cciaccce ue 7,111 7, 262) +151 
Interstate Commerce 
; Commission eee 2, 059) 2,122 +63 
Maritime Commission..... 8, 283 7, 956 —327 
National Advisory Com- 
_.mittee for Aeronautics__- 5, 799 5, 5A —215 
\ational Archives......... 346) 357 +11 
National Capital Housing 
Authority is CG 247 269 +22 
ational Capital Park and 
Pianning Commission... 16 | 
National Gallery of Art. _. 272 279) a7 
National Housing Ageney.| 14,241} 14,35 +111 
-\ational Labor Relations 
pce IE 1, 106 819} —287 
National Mediation Beard. 95} 100} +5 
CRM «atic otiags 30,624) 29,557) —1, 067 
id Retirement 
igh 1,715} 1,803 +88 
‘truction Finance 
OG. oo caekss 28, 7. 31,853; +3, 103 
urities and Exchange | 
Commission............. 1,172) 1,203 +31 
“mithsonian Institution. . 417 422 +5 
tariff Commission......_. 265 207 +2 


Does not include employees stationed outside the 
continental United States. 

; 7N ational War Labor Board was terminated and its 
ms sonnel transferred to the National Wage Stabilization 
St - inthe Department of Labor. The National Wage 
— nilizat ‘on Board is independent of the Labor Depart- 
sei a sen of its personnel and will be reported 
= Ing ludes employees stationed outside continental 
‘ted States not previously reported to the committee, 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
-Of the Federal Government, by departments 
and agencies, for the months of December 
1945 and January 1946, showing the in- 
creases and decreases of number of paid 














employees—Continued 
"5 3 — 
; ecem- anu- +) or 
Departments or agencies | nor 1945 | ary 1946| decrease 
(—) 

ee 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 

continued 

Tax Court of the United 

OIG itn wanicas oda waleo 122, 12) -1 
Tennessee Valley | | 

NE nin catheters 11,824) 11, 596) —228 


Veterans’ Administration.| 92, 687} 105, 933) +13, 246 








| ~ r ® +38. 430 

WN eccrrenehe 2, 508, 785,2, 511, 158 (730 = 

ED SEEN (TERE Be 

War Department.......... § 646, 457) © 435, 789, — 210, 668 
[|e i. 90 390 

Grand total__.__.....|3, 155, 1922, 946, mer as 








4 Includes employees stationed outside the continental 
United States, except those of the War Department. 
Total for December, 98,955; and January, 120,45. 

5 Employees stationed outside the continental United 
States as of Sept. 30, 1945. : a: 

6 Employees stationed outside the continental United 
States as of Dee. 31, 1945. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE BILL—REPORT 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PepPer] and myself, from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, I report 
favorably with an amendment the bill 
(S. 1349) to provide for the amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 1012) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] 
has just reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor Senate bill 1349, 
which is the minimum wage bill. How- 
ever, I believe that some explanation is 
necessary, because I am afraid there is 
a misunderstanding that the bill covers 
agricultural labor. The bill does not 
cover agricultural labor. It does cover 
the first processors of agricultural and 
horticultural commodities, giving them 
an exemption of 14 weeks out of the 
year. But it does not cover farm labor. 
Due to the fact that someone had dis- 
seminated such a statement, I wish to 
have all Senators be. aware of the fact 
that the bill does not cover farm labor. 

I wish also to say that it is the inten- 
tion of the proponents of the measure 
to ask, inasmuch as it is agreeable to 
the leadership of the Senate, to have 
the measure brought up for consideration 
by the Senate on Thursday of néext week. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not conversant 
with the bill which has just been reported, 
but I wish to ask whether it includes the 
same provision with respect to the proc- 
essors and handlers of farm products 
that was included in the previous mini- 
mum wage law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Substantially so, I may 
say to the able Senator from Nebraska; 
but there are certain variations in the 
definitions of exemptions. The Senator 
can lay it down as a fairly general prin- 
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ciple that all first processors of agri- 
cultural and horticultural commodities 
are covered, but all of them are given 
an exemption of 14 weeks out of the year, 
up to 56 hours a week. Does that answer 
the Senator’s question? That is sub- 
stantially the provision of the present 
law. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to add that 
the committee has reported the bill with 
an amendment so that an exemption of 
14 weeks may be granted without hav- 
ing the particular industry closed for 
the remainder of the year. The bil! 
would thus be amended so that 14 weeks’ 
exemption could be granted for the peak 
season. That would cover largely, as I 
understand, the small grain elevators, 
the flush season of the dairy industry, 
the bulk of the cotton ginning period, 
and the emergency canning program. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will say there is a defi- 
nition of “seasonable” in the bill as re- 
ported, and I should call attention to the 
provision by which any industry or ac- 
tivity with respect to which there is a 
peak season is generally defined as sea- 
sonable in character. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is fair, in an- 
swer to the Senator from Nebraska, to 
say that the committee bill entirely elim- 
inates the area of production exemption 
and it entirely eliminates the processing 
exemption of the present minimum wage 
law. Allit leaves is the provision that the 
Secretary may grant to a seasonal indus- 
try a 14 weeks’ exemption. That is all 
that remains of any exemption for the 
processing of agricultural products, if 
the Secretary sees fit to grant it. 

I may say that the substitute amend- 
ments submitted by the minority leave 
the exemptions exactly as they are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
regular order is demanded. 

Mr, BILBO. I wish to make a state- 
ment with reference to the statement 
just made by the Senator from Florida; 
I should like to make my statement 
before anything else transpires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
regular order has been called for. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if I 
may be permitted to do so, on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Batu], the Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DONNELL], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmiTH], and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Futsricnt!], I desire to file 
minority views in connection with the 
reporting of the bill (S. 1349) to pro- 
vide for the amendment of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, and for other 
purposes, which has just been under dis- 
cussion. As was pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio, the 
amendments we propose would leave the 
bill as it is now written insofar as 
exemptions are concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
minority views submitted by the Senatoiz 


The 


The 
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from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for him- 
self and other Senators will be received 
and printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent to file, and to have lie on the 
table, an amendment which is submitted 
by myself and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Batt]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BILBO subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have no desire at this time 
to enter into a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the bill which has been re- 
ported, but I do not wish to have the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] go out to the coun- 
try without making an observation re- 
garding it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fur- 
ther proceedings aside from the regular 
order have been objected to, and such a 
statement is not in order at this time. 
The Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Mississippi for a statement in connec- 
tion with the regular order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator from Mississippi be per- 
mitted to make his statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Mississippi may 
proceed. 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator from Florida 
has said that the minimum-wage bill 
which has just been reported does not 
include the agricultural workers of Amer- 
ica. Of course, we all know that the name 
“agricultural worker” does not appear in 
the bill; but, nevertheless, there are 
enough industries spotted in all the agri- 
cultural sections of the United States to 
fix the prevailing wages for those sections, 
and the farmers of America would have 
to pay the wages provided for in the bill. 
That would mean that three-fourths of 
them would be put out of business. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1893. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the American Legion,” 
approved September 16, 1919, as amended 
October 29, 1942, so as to extend membership 
eligibility therein to certain persons; and 

S. 1894. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Territory of Hawaii to entertain suits for 
damages against the United States for the 
illegal internment and imprisonment of cer- 
tain citizens of the United States residing in 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1895. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
C. Merle Savage; and 

S. 1896. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of George Green, the estate of Mrs. George 
Green, the legal guardian of Robert Green, 
and the legal guardian of Roger Green; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
1897, for the relief of the State of South 
Carolina and Charleston County, 8S. C., which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8.1898. A bill for the relief of Milan 
Jandrich; 

S. 1899. A bill for the relief of Wladyslaw 
Maczernis; and 
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8.1900. A bill for the relief of Adam 

Gorzycki; to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S.1901. A bill to provide additional pay 
for enlisted men of the combat ground forces 
of the Army who were qualified to wear the 
combat infantryman badge or the expert 
infantryman badge during the period De- 
cember 7, 1941, to December 31, 1943; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

S. 1902. A bill authorizing the erection and 
operation of a memorial museum and shop 
on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) : 

S. 1903. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and operation of certain facilities in 
connection with the prosecution of river 
and harbor, flood control, and other civil 
works; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(Mr. GEORGE introduced S. 1904, to pro- 
vide for liability of common carriers by 
airplane in commerce in case of injury or 
death of a passenger, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. GEORGE introduced S. 1905, to 
extend the provisions of the act of December 
2, 1942, in respect to certain civilians 
suffering disability, death, or detention ~-as 
the result of action of the enemy, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1906. A bill for the relief of the Thomas 
& Howard Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


RELIEF OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA AND CHARLESTON COUNTY, S. C. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill and ask unanimous con- 
sent to comment upon it for a few min- 
utes. 

The bill (S. 1897) for the relief of 
the State of South Carolina and Charles- 
ton County, S. C., was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Carolina to make a 
statement about the bill? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
last Sunday in the Cooper River at 
Charleston, S. C., a ship owned by the 
War Shipping Administration broke 
away from its anchorage and, with the 
ebb tide and high winds, drifted down 
the river and destroyed about 40 yards 
of the Cooper River bridge, the property 
damage amounting to between $300,000 
and $500,000. Several persons were 
killed whose lives are far more valu- 
able than property. The resulting in- 
convenience has been great to 250,000 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I introduced this bill 
which requests that, after hearings are 
held at which officials and attorneys rep- 
resenting the State highway department, 
as well as others, may appear, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury reimburse the 
State of South Carolina for the damage 
which was done to the bridge. I may 
say that personal cases are matters for 
the attention of local attorneys and 
others. 

I do not believe, nor do I think any 
other fair-minded citizen believes, that 
the taxpayers of South Carolina should 
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be called upon to stand the expense of 
repairing a bridge which was damaged 
through the negligence of the operators 
of a steamship. The taxpayers of my 
State are now overburdened with taxes 
and therefore I trust this bill will be 
referred to the proper committee, and 
that representatives of the State of 
South Carolina as well as officials of its 
highway department be granted an op- 
portunity to appear before the commit- 
tee at the proper time. This is a State 
matter, not a county affair, and I do not 
wish to see the gasoline revenues from 
all South Carolina used to repair a bridge 
that the Federal Government should re- 
construct. The people of my State need 
their revenues to maintain and operate 
their roads, and to improve and build 
new roads, particularly farm-to-market 
roads. 

LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS BY 

AIRPLANE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the liability of 
common carriers by airplane in com- 
merce in cases of injury or death of a 
passenger. I believe the bill should be 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 1904) to provide for lia- 
bility of common carriers by airplane in 
commerce in case of injury or death of 
a@ passenger, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DISABILITY, DEATH, OR DETENTION OF 
CIVILIANS AS A RESULT OF ENEMY 
ACTION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I also 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to extend the provisions of the act 
of December 2, 1942, in respect to certain 
civilians suffering disability, death, or 
detention as a result of the action of the 
enemy, and for other purposes. 

The bill (S. 1905). to extend the pro- 
visions of the act of December 2, 1942, 
in respect to certain civilians suffering 
disability, death, or detention as the re- 
sult of action of the enemy, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and Mr. 
Batt) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROVISION OF USE- 
FUL PUBLIC WORKS—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, for the 
Finance Committee I ask that the com- 
mittee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1123, a bill to 
encourage the provision of useful public 
works, and for other purposes. The 
committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that the bill should be referred 
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to some other appropriate committee of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Finance 
will be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill, and it will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


FRED E. BRADBURY—WITHDRAWAL OF 
PAPERS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the affidavits of 
Dr. George W. Woodman, of Westbrook, 
Maine, and Dr. Bertrand F. Marshall, of 
Westbrook, Maine, attached to the files of 
Senate bill 143, granting a pension to 
Fred E. Bradbury, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


States commissioner for the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park to exercise similar functions for 
the Kings Canyon National Park; and 

H.R. 3796. An act to quiet title to certain 
school-district property in Enid, Okla; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
H.R.3611. An act to authorize the con- 
demnation of materials which are intended 
for use in process or renovated butter and 
which are unfit for human consumption, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R.3703. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; and 

H.R. 5239. An act to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is trans- 
ferred back to the Treasury Department, with 
a system of laws for the settlement of claims, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H.R. 3704. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Federal Power Act, with respect to the 
terms of office of members of the Federal 
Power Commission; 

H. R. 3973. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide reemployment rights for 
persons who leave their positions to serve in 
the merchant marine, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 162), 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.4190. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Allegheny River at or near 
Warren, Pa.: 

i. R.4239. An act granting to Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co., debtor, and to his successors and assigns, 
authority to relocate, maintain, and operate 
& single-track railway across United States 
Government reservation at lock No. 3, White 
River, Independence County, Ark., and for 
other purposes; 

; H.R. 5275. An act to revive and reenact the 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Department of South Carolina 
be construct, maintain, and operate a free 
one across the Pee Dee River, at 
r near Cashua Ferry, S. C., ; 

30, 1940: and y, S. C., approved April 
H.R. 5466. An act to provide for the licens- 
ing of marine radiotelegraph operators, and 
for uther purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H.R. 4080. An act to amend section 476, 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 2), 
Providing for officers and employees of the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; and 
XCII 121 





H. R. 2418. An act to authorize the United 
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H.R. 5311. An act to amend Revised Stat- 
utes, 4921 (U. S.C. A., title 35, Patents, sec. 
70), providing that damages be ascertained 
on the basis of compensation for infringe- 
ment; to the Committee on Patents. 

H.R.5186. An act to authorize certain 
administrative expenses in the Post Office 
Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACT-FINDING BOARDS 
TO INVESTIGATE LABOR DISPUTES— 
DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON - 
CATION AND LABOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated. 

The LEGIstaTIve CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 215) submitted by Mr. EastLanp 
(for himself and Mr. O’DaNIEL) on Janu- 
ary 17, 1946, to discharge the Committee 
on Education and Labor from further 
consideration of Senate bill 1661, the 
Labor Fact Finding Boards Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the reso- 
lution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will go over. 


TITLE TO SUBMERGED OIL LANDS—POST- 
PONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 222) submitted by Mr. CaPEHART 
on January 28, 1946, temporarily post- 
poning hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 48 relating to title to lands under 
certain waters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
make the same request with reference to 
this resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will go over. 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
HICKENLOOPER 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
address delivered by Senator HICKENLOOPER 
in Portland, Oreg., February 12, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA’S POSITION ON DISPUTED 
WORLD'S PROBLEMS—-ADDRESS BY SEC- 
RETARY BYRNES 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the text of 
the address outlining America’s position on 
disputed world’s problems delivered by Hon. 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, at the 
dinner of the Overseas Press Club of America 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
February 28, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

INJUSTICE IN MILITARY COURTS— 

ADDRESS BY EDWIN F. WOODLE 

[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the R&corp a radio script 
entitled “Injustice in Military Courts,” pre- 
pared by Edwin F. Woodle, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
president of the Cuyahoga County Bar Asso- 
ciation, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LITHUANIA AND LIBERTY—ARTICLE BY 
DR. W. ELMER EKBLAW 


[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “Lithuania and Liberty,” written by 
Dr. W. Elmer Ekbiaw, of Clark University, 
and published in the Worcester Daily Tele- 
gram of February 18, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
routine morning business is concluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Order of Business No. 985, at which 
point we ended consideration of the 
calendar at the last call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


OPA PRICE CEILINGS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is accumulating evidence that the vast 
productive forces of the country are be- 
ing stalled by unsound Federal policies 
and unworkable regulations. Efforts are 
being made to change established meth- 
ods of doing business, destroy the indi- 
viduality of plant operations through 
regimentation under industry ph&tterns, 
and impose unlawful profit controls. 

Hearings before the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the Bankhead sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and other con- 
gressional committees have disclosed the 
startling degree to which Government 
controls are definitely throttling produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Nonproduction is the greatest breeder 
of inflation, and will, in the end, have a 
more serious effect on our economy than 
will higher prices. Nevertheless, prices 
on established products have been held 
too rigid, while wage and material costs 
have spiraled upward. Both foreign and 
domestic producers of shoddy merchan- 
dise sold at exhorbitant prices approved 
by the OPA have an advantage over 
manufacturers of widely known quality 
products. 

Testimony submitted by manufactur- 
ers of knit underwear offers a case in 
point. The record of OPA in dealing 
with the underwear industry has been 
one of delay and procrastination. The 
Underwear Institute, of which Roy A. 
Cheney is president, is endeavoring to 
bring order out of chaos, and has told 
the Nation the causes of the underwear 
shortage. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement by Mr. Cheney, an article by 
Frederick C. Othman, and a copy of a 
letter to the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. Meap], sent to me by Robert Greg- 
ory, vice president of C. C. Valentine & 
Co., which operates mills in Vermont, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Roy A. CHENEY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1.—Scarcer sup- 
plies of underwear than during wartime and 
curbs on production that threaten to stifle 
the industry are resulting from the “post- 
war crack-down” by Federal agencies in 
direct violation of law, according to Roy A. 
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Cheney, president of the Underwear Insti- 
tute. 

Climaxing hearings before the Bankhead 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture investigating the use of cotton, 
Mr. Cheney declared that “production is 
facing paralysis due to delayed rulings, con- 
fused policies, and interagency conflict.” 
He added that the only gleam of hope is in- 
creasing congressional awareness of the exist< 
ing situation in the administration of peace- 
time controls. 

“Given an opportunity for reasonable 
profits and freed from production restric- 
tions,” said Mr. Cheney, “the underwear in- 
dustry will quickly produce a heavy volume 
of quality underwear at prices far below those 
now prevailing for scarce and shoddy mer- 
chandise. Established manufacturers are to- 
day the victims of Government crack-downs 
that definitely favor those out to exploit the 
public in crucial times.” 

Summarizing the conditions facing the un- 
derwear industry, Mr. Cheney continued: 

“OPA declines to allow current production 
costs plus an opportunity for established 
manufacturers to make a reasonable profit 
while approving exorbitant prices for shoddy 
goods produced in new plants or for- 
eign markets. The OPA maximum average 
price policy makes it impossible for manu- 
facturers to ship goods now in stock be- 
cause they cannot get materials to make 
similar quantities of so-called low-price prod- 
ucts. In both instances the Office of Price 
Administration is acting under rulings con- 
trary to congressional legislation. 

“CPA is denying manufacturers twills and 
sateens and trim needed for production, due 
to foreign demands, and at the same time 
threatening action to force the output of 
needed consumer goods. Yarn producers are 
compelled to divert yarns from underwear 
production due to inability to pay an ade- 
quate price for cotton or show a profitable 
operation. 

“Faced with material shortages, production 
and distribution restrictions, and the pros- 
pect of operating at heavy operating losses, 
mills in the underwear industry are facing 
conditions that are impossible to surmount. 

“In the face of this Government stoppage 
of production, Justice and other agencies are 
joining hands in further ‘crack-downs’ on 
the textile industry through courts to which 
manufacturers are denied access under the 
OPA licensing system. If the Government 
were attempting to destroy the competitive 
system and business and industry, there 

would be no more effective pattern than the 
Federal policies and regulations in effect to- 
day. Lip service to postwar production is 
being freely given by those in control of our 
economy, but their acts take the form of 
regimentation in the highest degree. The 
consumer is the victim of these policies 
through being forced to buy scarce com- 
modities of a shoddy character at high prices 
while established manufacturer$ are power- 
less to do other than appeal to Congress for 
the right to produce and distribute their 
products.” 
Czar oF UNION Surr InpusTrY CaN’T GET PAIR 
or DRAWERS 


(By Frederick C, Othman) 


When the czar of the union suit industry, 
himself, cannot get a pair of drawers, then, 
my seminaked fellow citizens, the under- 
wear crisis is at hand. 

It is heartening to report in the face of 
this desperate situation that Senator Bank- 
HEAD of Alabama is an honorable man. He 
looked with covetous eye upon the czar’s 
old cream-colored drawers. That I will ad- 
mit, but Senator BaNKHEap did not con- 
fiscate those drawers. He held them, he 
fondled their softness, he gave them back. 


THANES THE SENATOR 


“I thank you, Senator,” breathed President 
Roy A, Cheney of the Underwear Institute 
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of America as he folded his drawers and 
put them back in his suitcase. 

The sandy-haired Cheney came before the 
Senator’s Agricultural Subcommittee to pro- 
test what he claimed the OPA was doing 
to the union suit business. Ruining it, that’s 
what, he cried. He said he could prove it. 

His baldish assistant brought him the suit- 
case, from which he extracted an assort- 
ment of unionsuits, shorts, athletic shirts, 
underpants (both long and short), balbrig- 
gans, and garments half wool and half cotton 
for thin-blooded gentlemen. These he had 
numbered A to Q, for entry into the Senate’s 
official exhibits. 


HAS ONLY FOUR PAIR 


“I ask only one favor,” he said, display- 
ing a pair of well-laundered drawers, a little 
ragged in spots, perhaps, but good for many 
another wearing. 

“These are my own, personal drawers,” 
Cheney testified, “I would be delighted to 
offer them into evidence, too, but for the 
fact that I have only four pairs of these. 
If I give this pair to the Senate I would 
only havethreeand * * *” 

“Can you not get more?” asked Senator 
BANKHEAD. 

“That, Senator, is the trouble,” Cheney 
replied. “Because of the stifling regulations 
of the OPA, not one mill in the country 
is producing fine cotton drawers of this 
type today. That is why I ask that after 
you inspect them, you return them to me.” 


SERIOUS PREDICAMENT 


Senator BANKHEAD remarked that the union 
suit chief was in a serious predicament. 

“I am, indeed,” Cheney replied. “I thought 
a few weeks ago that I had achieved relief. 
Naturally I know the manufacturers. One of 
them took pity. He offered to send me some 
drawers, special. He did send them. But 
Senator, when I opened them they were not 
cotton drawers. They were wool.” 

Sadly Senator BanxueEap shook his head 
over this scratchy anticlimax, while Cheney 
testified soberly about the fact that today 
7 months after the war ended, Americans 
have less underwear than ever. 


WOMEN PROBLEMS, TOO 


“Not only men,” Cheney said, “but women. 
I hold here in my hands (he held ’em high) 
a pair of women’s panties. These are a 
utility article. They are badly needed, too.” 

He charged the OPA with using a club, 
instead of a smile, upon the underwear in- 
dustry. “And you know, Senator, that you 
can beat a mule just so much,” he added. 

He suggested that if the Senate wanted 
union suits for itself and its constituents, it 
should take OPA’s paws off cotton under- 
wear. He said the prices might go up briefly, 
but soaring production soon would bring 
them down. 

Later, much later, the session ended. Che- 
ney’s private drawers still were in front of 
Senator BANKHEAD. The Senator felt of their 
texture just once again. Then, without no- 
ticeable hesitation, he handed them over. 
Senator, I salute you. So, too, does the 
underwear industry. 


PEBRUARY 28, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEap, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In accord with your request 
for information on the difficulties encoun- 
tered with producing underwear, both knitted 
and woven, because of OPA regulations, I 
will endeavor to give you an over-all picture 
without detailed statistics which would en- 
tail considerable time and space. Inasmuch 
as the Office of Price Administration is ask- 
ing for an extension, however, and we are 
compelled to think in terms of production, 
I am going to cover the more important 
points, some of which were touched on dur- 
ing our conference on Tuesday afternoon. I 
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hope you will consider the information | 
am giving you in your own appraisal of the 
OPA, 

One of the most vicious, if not the most 
vicious regulation that the Office of Price 
Administration has experimented with is the 
maximum average price policy, This means 
literally that a manufacturer must produce 
goods in the same ratio of price levels that 
existed in the base period of 1943. For ex. 
ample, if a manufacturer produced 1,000 
dozen goods at $1, 1,000 dozen goods at 92, 
and 1,000 dozen goods at $3 this maximum 
average price regulation makes it mandatory 
that he produce goods that do not average 
over $2 at the present time. The purpose 
of this regulation is, of course, an effort on 
the part of the OPA policymakers to in- 
sist upon manufacturers producing as many 
low-end goods as higher-priced goods; in 
other words, prevent the manufacturer from 
dropping his short-margin items and making 
exclusively higher-priced merchandise in 
which there might be a wider margin of 
profit. The OPA’s justification is based on 
the fact that manufacturers who do this 
leave the poor man unclothed, unless he is 
compelled by necessity to buy a higher quality 
than he usually needs or than his economy 
would permit. It is one of those theories, 
Senator, which on paper sounds fine, but 
it will not work and it has been tried since 
mid-1944 with the result that it has re- 
tarded total production of low-end, mediun-, 
and higher-priced underwear for the very 
simple reason that many materials employed 
in the low-end goods are either not available 
or have increased in price, or because of 
wage increases their cost is past the point 
where they can be made without 2 loss, and 
this means that the manufacturer cannot, 
after 3 months, ship his medium-price and 
high-price goods since his average margin 
cannot be maintained. If he does ship and 
exceeds his maximum average price, he cre- 
ates a surcharge. After 3 months he is com- 
pelled to make up that surcharge by ship- 
ping cheaper goods which he cannot afford 
to do or get the materials for, or he is com- 
pelled to stop shipping unless he wishes to 
pay triple damages. 

This in a nutshell gives you the story of 
the maximum average price regulation. I 
maintain it has not been productive of the 
purposes for which it was created and out 
of it has been born loss of production, with 
consequent increasing scarcities resulting. 
Unless this regulation is eliminated in any 
extension of the Price Control Act, scarcities 
will continue to increase and mills wil! defi- 
nitely be compelled to cease all efforts of 
production. I presume that if I were to 
make the argument on the floor in favor of 
the maximum price theory, I could best my 
opponent, but if production which is so vital 
to the control of inflation, and if jobs which 
are so vital to the returning veterans, are 
first in line I can only point out to you that 
the maximum average price theory, after 
being in operation since mid-1944, as men- 
tioned above, creates greater scarcities of all 
underwear. 

In the Wherry amendment, which is Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 118 and which has been 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, we find amendments to the Price 
Control Act which would alleviate the most 
dangerous features introduced by the OPA 
in their administration of the act. I urge 
you to study these amendments and to lend 
your support to them. 

The underwear business is a highly com- 
petitive industry, showing producers as 4 
whole a small margin of profit. No doubt 
you will agree that unless there is an incen- 
tive to produce in the form of a profit that 
production is bound to suffer. I further 
maintain that the intrinsic value offered to 
the public in the form of underwear has 
always been fair and equitable. Our prices 
have been frozen since 1942, and while sev- 
eral interim orders have been issued in con 
nection with heavyweight underwear, thus 
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admitting on the part of OPA that some in- 
centive had to be granted in order to meet 
temporary scarcities, the general over-all 
policy has been to maintain the price levels 
of 1942 and refuse to acknowledge a basis 
that would permit full production and long- 
term scheduling of production. Time and 
again practical men from this industry have 
pointed out these matters to the Office of 
Price Administration personnel, only to be 
told that over all they were making money 
and that, therefore, no recognition of unit 
costs could be granted. Of course, this was 
not put quite as bluntly as I put it but so 
much for the actual effect. 

Another thing that must be clarified if 
this industry is to get production is that the 
operation of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion must be simplified. The regulatory 
literature that comes out of that agency is 
not understandable to the average manufac- 
turer and consequently creates fear on his 
part that he may be subject to some techni- 
cal violations. All this industry wants is 
present-day costs plus a margin of profit. 
The competitive nature of this industry is 
such that if it were encouraged to produce 
to its fullest capacity, for which definitely 
there is a market right in our own country 
and will be for some time, its prices in my 
opinion would by and large be lower in 3 
months than they are today on substituted, 
imported, and ersatz goods being offered to 
the public. The OPA refuses to acknowledge 
the effect of taxes on manufacturers and this 
alone is probably the greatest control over 
exorbitant mark-ups. Moreover, practically 
every manufacturer of any standing is anxi- 
ous to make quality merchandise and thus 
ingratiate himself with his trade so that he 
can have some security of continuing to get 
his share of business in what is, I repeat, a 
highly competitive field. 

Won't you please support the objectives 
of the Wherry resolution and permit further 
conference with you if there are points you 
wish cleared up, or other points you would 
like to discuss? In your own State a large 
segment of your own population of workers 
and employers are adversely affected by the 
maladministration and lack of realism on the 
part of the Office of Price Administration, to 
say nothing of the unnecessary hardship 
forced on the consumer. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. VALENTINE & Co. 
Rosert GREGORY. 


ALLOCATION OF UNUSED STEEL OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
read into the record a telegram which I 
sent out yesterday to Hon, J. B. Small, 
Administrator of the Civilian Production 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

Marcu 4, 1946. 
Hon. J. D. Smaut, 

Administrator, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the action of General Motors 
in refusing to abide by the President’s fact- 
fnding board decision for the settlement of 
the General Motors strike and further failure 
of General Motors to accept the union’s offer 
of arbitration in this matter and in view of 
the fact that there is widespread suffering 
already among the families of the 175,000 
workers out on this strike which now exceeds 
100 days it seems to me the time has come for 
the Government promptly to use its full 
power to protect the public interest in this 
matter. I specifically call your attention to 
Teports that General Motors although their 
Plants have been idle for over 100 days be- 
Cause of the failure of General-Motors man- 
“agement to observe the recommendation of 
= President’s fact-finding bourd yet Gen- 
tral Motors has continued to pile up inven- 
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tories of steel. Every pound of steel available 
in the Nation today should be put to some 
useful purpose for the Nation needs it. It is 
contrary to the public interest to allow Gen- 
eral Motors to accumulate and control this 
great quantity of idle steel when it is so 
badly needed by farm machinery and other 
plants which are in operation. I, therefore, 
urge you to exercise your power to allocate 
raw materials provided in title 3 of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act and to allocate the un- 
used steel General Motors has on hand to 
those industries which need steel and are 
working. It certainly must appear offensive 
to those automobile companies and other 
manufacturing enterprises which have set- 
tled their disputes with labor and are try- 
ing to get the steel with which to work their 
full capacity to finish needed consumer goods 
to the Nation to see General Motors defying 
the Government as well as their labor in the 
settlement of this strike but at the same time 
continuing to pile up great quantities of steel 
and make utterly no use of it. Your legal 
right is clear to allocate this steel where it is 
needed in the national interest and to re- 
duce inventories of steel where they are ex- 
cessive so that this scarce material may be 
made fairly available to those who have re- 
converted and are trying to serve the Nation. 
I urge you to act and to act at once. 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I heartily endorse the 
telegram sent by the Senator from Flor- 
ida, and along the same line I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
record an editorial from this morning’s 
Washington Post entitled “Auto-Intoxi- 
cation,” dealing with the General Motors 
strike. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AUTO-INTOXICATION 

No doubt Mr. Harry W. Anderson, vice 
president of General Motors, would have been 
irked if the Auto Workers Union had asked 
him to conduct a secret vote among the cor- 
poration’s stockholders to determine whether 
they supported his refusal to meet the de- 
mands of his employees. Yet Mr. Anderson 
has asked Mr. R. J. Thomas, president of the 
UAW-CIO, to “conduct a secret vote among 
our employees to determine whether they 
wish to return to work.” There has already, 
of course, been a secret vote among General 
Motors employees authorizing their leaders 
to call the strike, now more than 100 days 
old. No such poll of opinion has ever been 
made among the stockholders. In the light 
of these circumstances, the union’s qualified 
acceptance of Mr. Anderson’s proposal seems 
a constructive contribution toward settle- 
ment. 

The UAW-CIO was willing to go back to 
work on the terms recommended by the 
President’s impartial fact-finding board, 
which provided for a 1914-cent wage increase. 
The corporation, as it had a right to do, 
rejected these terms. The union then of- 
fered to end its strike by tentative agcept- 
ance of the 18'4-cent wage increase which 
General Motors offered belatedly, with the 
final settlement to be determined by arbi- 
tration. The corporation, as it undubitably 
still has a right to do, now refuses arbitra- 
tion. In the circumstances, there seems to 
be logic behind the inference drawn by Mr. 
Thomas that “they dare not face arbitration, 
for they know they would lose with any fair- 
minded arbitrator.” The officials of General 
Motors seem to be insisting upon a last-ditch 
test of economic strength and to be relying 
for victory less upon the support of public 
opinion than upon the exigencies of, hunger 
among their striking workers. They have 
now succeeded in making the situation seem 
not so much a strike as a lock-out. 
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COMPARISON OF PUBLIC DEBTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like the indulgence of the Senate 
for a few minutes so that I may be per- 
mitted to put into the Recorp some facts 
and figures pertaining to the public debt 
of our country and those of other cotin- 
tries of the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 5 minutes on the first bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will ask unanimous 
consent for a little more time than that 
in order that I may make a few com- 
ments as to the material I shall present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the first session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress I placed in the Recorp 
a table showing the area in square miles, 
the population, and the public debt of 
various countries of the world. The 
table appears in volume 87, part 2, page 
1807, of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 5, 1941. 

As of September 30, 1940, the national 
debt of continental United States was 
$44,072,940,256, and that of our country 
and its possessions, that is, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and other islands, 
was $44,214,604,746. The per capita debt 
of continental United States was $334, 
and that of our country, including all our 
possessions, was $293. 

In contrast, the debt of the British 
Isles and North Ireland at about that 
time was $40,424,000,000, or a per capita 
debt of $853, and the entire debt of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, in- 
cluding all its possessions, aggregated 


. $52,647,224 369, or a per capita debt of 


$107. Included in that figure are the 
more than $5,000,000,000 due us from 
World War I. 

I now propose, Mr. President, to place 
in the Recorp a table which has been 
brought up to date by myself with the 
aid and assistance of an able staff from 
the Library of Congress. I wish to say 
that those in the Library of Congress who 
prepared this table worked very dili- 
gently for at least a month and a half 
in order to bring up to date the table 
that I inserted in the Recorp on March 
5, 1941. I desire to further state that 
the figures which I am about to present 
to the Senate are as nearly as possible 
accurate as to dates and amounts. 

The public debt of our Nation today, 
including those of our off-shore posses- 
sions, is $278,847,244.000. Our entire 
population is 158,832,000, and our area is 
3,735,244 square miles. Our per capita 
debt in continental United States has 

isen from $334 in 1940 to $1,997 at the 

present time. The per capita debt of 
our country, including all its possessions, 
is $1,756, in contrast to $281 in Decembe1 
1939. 

Now I should like to compare those 
figures with the corresponding ones for 
the British Isles and North Ireland and 
also for the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and including all of its posses- 
sions. The debt of the British Isles and 
North Ireland today, that is, of January 
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1946—and, by the way, let me say the 
figure I am about to give includes the 
approximately $5,000,000,000 that the 
British Government owes us from World 
War I—the present debt aggregates $98,- 
425,755,000. The per capita debt has 
increased since 1939 from $815 to $2,043. 
The total debt of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, including all posses- 
sions, is $133,064,434,000. The per capita 
debt of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, including all possessions, has 
risen from $102 in 1939 to $261 as of 
January 1946. 

Mr. President, the difference between 
the indebtedness of our country, includ- 
ing all of its possessions, and that of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire and 
all of its possessions, is $145,782,810,000. 
This Nation owes that much more money 
than does the British Empire. In other 
words, our national debt today is over 
twice as much as that of Great Britain 
and all her possessions. Included in her 
possessions are, of course, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and British South 
Africa. 

I wish to say at this point that in 
March 1941 I predicted that by the end 
of the war the United States would owe 
more money than all of its allies put 
together. I have the figures here which 
show what the debts of all our allies are. 
They aggregate $210,656,094,000, in con- 
trast to our debt, as I have just indicated, 
of $278,847,244,000; or, to put it in an- 
other way, we owe today $68,191,150,000 
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we possess a little over 10 percent, in 
square miles, of the area in the hands of 
our allies. We owe over $68,000,000,000 
more than they do, and we are being 
asked to loan them more billions. As | 
pointed out awhile ago, our population, 
according to the latest figures, is 158,- 
832,000, and that of all our allies is 1,723,- 
121,000. The ratio is a little over 10 to 
our 1. Does it make sense to you for so 
many people to seek more hand-outs 
from us when we have been so generous 
with them during the war and when we 
now owe over $68,000,000,000 more than 
they do? 

Mr. President, I am glad to make these 
data available to my colleagues, and I 
hope they take time out to study them 
in the light of the heavy burdens we have 
agreed to assume, as I will point out a 
little later, and of the further demands 
that are now being made upon us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks, the table, including the 
comment thereon, to which I have re- 
ferred, giving in detail the areas in square 
miles of all the countries named, which 
include all of our allies, as well as Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan; giving the popu- 
lations as of certain dates; giving the 
public debts of these various nations as of 
certain dates, the increase in debt from a 
certain period up to the present, and the 
per capita debts of.the various nations. 

There being no objection, the table was 


and in fact almost all the other nations 
of the world. In the figures I have just 
given I have excluded the indebtedness 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. If we 
take into consideration those figures, 
which are hard to estimate at the mo- 
ment because of exchange rates and the 
chaos existing in those countries, the 
debt of the entire world, with Germany, 
Japan, and Italy included, is a little 
more than $420,000,000,000, and our debt 
alone, as I have said, is in excess of $278,- 
000,000,000. I am quite certain that with 
conditions as they now exist in the Axis 
Nations, and if we should take the war- 
time depreciation of the Reichsmark of 
Germany, of the lira in Italy, and the 
yen in Japan, our national debt would 
be almost as great as the entire debt of 
the rest of the nations of the world.  . 

Mr. President, with this tremendous 
debt bearing upon us we are being asked 
to make loans to other nations. I ask 
what is the yardstick by which a nation 
can be judged as to its ability to make 
loans? Is it the progress she has made 
in world affairs? Is it because of her 
ability to produce? We are a progressive 
nation, and I do not propose to impair 
our progress by following a course that 
may destroy our economy. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to other data included in the 
tables I am about to have inserted in the 
Recorp. As I indicated awhile ago, our 
Nation’s entire area is only 3,735,244 


square miles and that of all others is 


ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, as 


more than all our allies put together, 33,438,066 square miles. In other words, follows: 


Population and public debt of various countries, 1939 and later years 


|Dollar figures are derived from figures in other currencies by using exchange rates of the particular year] 
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July 1945; Statesmen’s Yearbook (various years); Moody’s Governments; The Economist (London); China Handbook; Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas, 1945; Moscow News 


Apr. 28, 1945; Federal Reserve Board, Monetary and Banking Statistics, 1944. 


COMMENT ON TABLE ON PUBLIC DEBT OF VARIOUS 
NATIONS 


1. Differences among sources with respect 
to area, population, and amount of debt were 
minimized as far as possible through (1) de- 
pending on sources which seemed to agree 
most frequently, (2) trying to reconcile 
differing estimates, and using that which 
seemed best supported. Not all differences 
could be accounted for, within a reasonable 
length of time. 

2. The statistics for recent years are in- 
complete, in many instances because of 
enemy ocupation of the area, and in some 
instances probably because of other interrup- 
tions resulting from the war. 

It is probable that the new Moody's Govy- 
ernments and the new Statesman’s Yearbook 
will add considerably to the data for recent 
years; other information will be available 
when new Official publications have been re- 
ceived. However, none of these sources can 
be expected to be available for at least a 
month. 

3. The statistics show both population and 
public debt for one common date: December 
1939. For subsequent dates, the latest pop- 
ulation and the latest debt figures are shown. 
‘These seldom refer to a common date. The 
public-debt figures for December 1939 are 
stated in dollars, after having been converted 
into dollars at the average exchange rate for 
the year 1939. The public-debt figures for 
subsequent dates are stated in dollars, after 
having been converted at the exchange-rate 
ruling about the time for which the debt is 
quoted. An exception is made for Russia as 
well as for Axis countries; for lack of perti- 
nent information, the conversion rate used 
is the same as that of 1939. 


4. In order to show how the debt of each 
country has changed—in addition to showing 
its position on selected cates—the increase 
«or decrease) is shown after conversion at 
a constant rate of exchange. In most cases, 
the exchange rate which had been used for 
the later date is applied to the earlier date 
also. Exceptions are made in the case of 
Russia and the Axis countries. 

The result is that the increase of the debt 
in dollar terms is relatively overstated for 
Germany, Japan, and presumably Italy, 
China, and Russia. If wartime depreciation 
of the Reichsmark, for example, were con- 
sidered, the increase in German total debt 
and in the 1944 per capita debt would be half 
what they are in the table. 


5. In computing per capita debt for areas 
wider than a single nation, a number of prob- 
lems are met. These problems concern the 
data to be taken into account in consolidat- 
ing the figures. Specifically, how consoli- 
date the debt and per capita debt figures of 
different groups of countries when they differ 
with respect to intraempire indebtedness, 
and with respect to tax collections by the 
major area from its territories or colonies? 

In the absence of complete information 
about intraempire debts, taxes, and various 
debt offsets such as sinking funds, there is 
calculated only an average indebtedness for 
the different areas of each group of countries, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President,’ for 
the past 2 months I have been sending to 
many of my constituents a mimeographed 
letter containing my views on various 
subjects which are before the Congress, 
and I now desire to read an excerpt from 
the letter pertaining to the British loan. 

I read: 


With such information as I now have at 
my command I would be opposed to a direct 
loan to Great Britain, unless it were ade- 
quately secured and that the rate of interest 
paid by Great Britain to us would be equal 
to that paid by our Government for the use 
of money it borrows. I cannot justify such 
a liberal loan to Great Britain as is proposed, 
in the light of what we have already done 
for her. We have charged off over $25,000,000,- 
000 of advances made to her during the war, 
and we have made available to her $5,000,000,- 
000 or $6,000,000,000 of surplus goods for 
about 640,000,000. These $640,000,000 are 
not to be paid to us for use as we desire, but 
must be spent by us in British possessions in 
order to foster education and other similar 
projects. Our country is in no position to 
lend money to Great Britain. Our present 
per capita debt is greater than that of any 
other nation on earth, and why we should 
further strain our economy is unthinkable. 
I believe that it would be rather foolish for 
us to help the economy of Great Britain and 
permit her in the future to be one of our 
chief competitors, 


Great Britain owes us from World War I 
over $5,000,000,000, and long before World 
War II came she said she was unable to pay 
us. At that time the public debt of Great 
Britain was but a pittance in comparison to 
what she now owes. Therefore, it goes -with- 
out saying that if she was unable to pay be- 


fore the war, when her finances were much 
better than they are now, that she cannct 
be expected to pay back to us $3,750,000,000, 
plus the @640,000,000 for surplus goods. My 
guess is that such loans will not be repaid and 
we would be suckers to make further dona- 
tions to her in the light of our almost $300 - 
000,000,000 debt. 

I may change my views in this matter. but 
I will have to be given a good deal more evi- 
dence than has been made available to me. 
The trade agreement does not appeal very 
much to me for the very reason that many 
of the British possessions are now compet- 
ing with the mother country and I doubt 
England’s ability to longer hold her Com- 
monwealth in line. 

On the other hand, if we should let the 
bars down and lend to Great Britain as much 
as she is now requesting, what about Russia? 
What about Greece? What about France? 
What about Italy? All of them need ref- 
nancing and if we should help one, I dont 
see how we could escape lending to all the 
others, and unless we would lend to all, we 
might make more enemies than we care ‘0 
have. 

It is my hope that Great Britain wil! utilize 
the Bretton Woods facilites to refinance her- 
self. In that way all nations of the world 
can be treated similarly with due regard to 
the actual needs of each. The Breticn 
Woods plan for an fnternation ank and 
a stabilization fund, may cost u, $6,000,00° - 
000 or $7,000,000,000, and when I gave ™Y 
support to it I was under the impres‘io! 
that the proposal refiected the extent of our 
monetary obligations to stimulate and s‘- 
bilize world trade, 


Mr. President, I do not believe that 
there are any Senators who, when th: 
voted for the Bretton Woods proposes, 
thought that they would be called upon 
to make separate and additional loans 
to any of our allies. As all of us know, 
under one of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals, a fund of $8,800,000,000 is to o¢ 
created and utilized in an effort to s\*- 
bilize world currencies. We are to sub- 
scribe $2,750,000,000 to the fund. Unccr 
the other Bretton Woods proposal an 
international bank is to be established, 
with a capitalization of $9,100,000,000, 
and we are to subscribe $3,175,000,000 to 
that end. In other words our counuy 
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will contribute a total of $5,925,000,000 
for the establishment of the fund and for 
the creation of an international bank so 
a3 to help bring back world trade and 
prosperity, all of which, we are told, 
will lead to permanent peace. 

In addition to that venture we have 
obligated ourselves to a capital invest- 
ment for the Export-Import Bank of 
$3,500,000,000. In short, we have agreed 
to advance a grand total of almost $9,- 
500,000,000 in an effort to bring the world 
pack onto its feet. 

We are now being asked to grant 
separate loans, or shall I say make gifts, 
to many of our former allies. I under- 
stand Mr. Leon Blum is on his way to 
the United States, or soon will be, to 
negotiate a $2,500,000,000 loan for the 
French people. Russia and many other 
nations will no doubt make similar re- 
quests. If we should grant to the Brit- 
ish the loan they are asking, in addition 
to what they can obtain through the 
Bretton Woods plan and from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, there could be no just 
reason for refusing other nations, else 
we might court their resentment and 
enmity. 

The British cannot and will not repay 
us. She is now standing on the sidelines 
urging help from us and at the same time 
aiding in widening the breach between us 
and Russia. We cannot expect to gain 
the full confidence of Russia, so long as 
we side with the British. If the United 
Nations Organization is to succeed, it is 
necessary that we treat all nations on the 
same basis. The whole world is looking 
to us for leadership and it is incumbent 
on us to lead on, unselfishly, and without 
in any manner attempting to team up 
with some nations against others. 

Mr. President, I repeat I cannot see 
my way clear to vote for the proposed 
British loan with the facts at hand. 
However, as I indicated in the letter from 
which I read a while ago, I shall reserve 
judgment until all the evidence is in. 
I understand hearings on the proposal 
started today and the subject matter 
will probably be before the Congress 
within the next 3 or 4 weeks. Because 
of the interest that has been in evidence 
among the people and the Members of 
Congress I am submitting for the Recorp 
some of my views. I expect to deal at 
length with other phases of the problem 
if and when the issue is presented to the 
Senate for debate. 

Mr. President, let me say in closing 
that I wish to say to Senators that I 
think it is about time for the United 
States Government to let the world at 


large know that we are no longer Santa 
Claus. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAR TROPHIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order heretofore entered, the clerk 
will proceed to call the bills on the cal- 
endar. 

The Cuter Crerx. A bill (S. 1746) to 
govern distribution of war trophies. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, in the 
confusion I did not understand what was 
the business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Cal- 
endar No. 985, Senate bill 1746, to govern 
distribution of war trophies. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if we are 
about to start the call of the calendar, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Austin 
Bailey 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Briggs 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capper 
Carville 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
George 
Gerry 
Gossett 
Green 


O’Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Hoey Robertson 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kilgore Shipstead 
Knowland 
Langer 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Maybank 
Mead 
Millikin 
Mitchell 
Moore 
Morse 
Murdock 
Murray Wilson 
Myers Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 


four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 985, Senate 
bill 1746? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 


The first amendment of the Committee 
on Military Affairs was, in section 1, on 
page 1, line 8, after the word “all”, to 
strike out “guns, howitzers, tanks, air- 
craft, items of individual equipment, and 
other war devices and trophies suitable 
for distribution, which originated with 
enemy countries and which were cap- 
tured by, surrendered to, or have other- 
wise come into the possession of the 
Army of the United States,”; on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “of the afore-mentioned”; in line 3, 
after the word “agency”, to strike out 
“thereof;” and insert “thereof,”’; in line 
4, after the word “such”, to strike out “of 
the”; and at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “afore-mentioned”, so as to 
make the section read: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized 
and directed to apportion and distribute pro 
rata among the several States in the ratio 
that the total number of persons who have 
served or are serving in the Army of the 
United States from each State bears to the 
total number of such persons from all States, 
all with the exception of such trophies as 
may be required for experimental purposes or 
for other use by the United States or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, and the further 
exception of such trophies as may be required 
for display in national museums, at national 
homes for disabled members of the armed 
forces, or for monumental purposes in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery and in other na- 
tional cemeteries, national parks, and na- 
tional monuments wheresoever situated. 


Gurney 
Hart 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Vandenberg 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 
Willis 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, 
on page 5, line 15, after the word “act”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That he 
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shall require that war devices and 
trophies distributed in accordance with 
this act shall insofar as practicable, be 
mutilated prior to distribution so as to 
render them incapable of use as lethal 
weapons.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 18 to insert: 


Sec. 10. (a) As used in this act the term 
“trophies” includes rifles, guns, howitzers, 
tanks, aircraft, items of individual equip- 
ment, and other articles used in warfare 
which originated with enemy countries and 
which were captured by, surrendered to, or 
have otherwise come into the possession of 
the Army of the United States. 

(b) As used in this act the term “war de- 
vices” includes rifles, guns, howitzers, tanks, 
aircraft, items of individual equipment, and 
other articles used in warfare which orig- 
inated with the armed forces of the United 
States and which are obsolete or unservice- 
able and not economically repairable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to apportion 
and distribute pro rata among the several 
States in the ratio that the total number 
of persons who have served or are serving 
in the Army of the United States from each 
State bears to the total number of such per- 
sons from all States, all with the exception 
of such trophies as may be required for ex- 
perimental purposes or for other use by the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, and the further exception of such 
trophies as may be required for display in 
national museums, at national homes for 
disabled members of the armed forces, or for 
monumental purposes in Arlington National 
Cemetery and in other national cemeteries, 
national parks, and national monuments 
wheresoever situated. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
reports compiled under the direction of the 
Secretary of War showing the number of 
persons in the Army of the United States 
accredited to each State, Territory, and pos- 
session of the United States and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, either by enlistment or 
by the process of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, or otherwise on active 
duty with the Army of the United States 
during the period from May 27, 1941 (the 
date of the President's proclamation of full 
national emergency), to the date of this 
act, shall serve as the basis for determining 
the apportionment of war devices and tro- 
phies for distribution. 

Sec. 3. As soon as practicable, the Secre- 
tary of War shall cause the chief executive 
of each of the several States, to be informed 
of the character and quantity of war devices 
and trophies apportioned thereto, and shall 
invite each such chief executive to designate 
such material as will be accepted free on 
board common carrier at the point of stor- 
age in the continental United States or point 
of debarkation and to designate the point 
or points to which the accepted material is 
to be shipped without expense to the United 
States, other than that of packing and load- 
ing at the point of storage or debarkation. 

Sec. 4. Shipment of the apportionment of 
each State shall be made as soon as practic- 
able after the chief executive thereof shall 
have informed the Secretary of War that 
such State will accept and take possession 
thereof as hereinbefore provided, and will 
relieve the United States of all responsibility 
for the safe delivery of the material and of all 
charges, costs, and expenses whatsoever con- 
nected with the transportation thereof. If 
the chief executive of any State shall not, 
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within 2 years from the date on which the 
notification by the Secretary of War was 
issued to the chief executives file with the 
Secretary of War such acceptance and agree- 
ment, such apportionment, or any part 
thereof, or any war devices or trophies then 
deemed by the Secretary of War to be suitable 
for distribution whether previously so deemed 
or not, shall be reapportioned and redistrib- 
uted to the several States as the Secretary 
of War shall determine, and any residue not 
accepted or rejected on or before the expira- 
tion of 3 years from such notification shall 
be otherwise disposed of according to law; 
and those war devices and trophies considered 
by the Secretary of War as unsuitable for 
distribution under this act, may similarly be 
disposed of according to law. 

Src. 5. All charges for apportioning, segre- 
gating, packing, and transporting war tro- 
phies and devices to points of debarkation or 
storage in the continental United States and 
for repacking and loading them for distribu- 
tion to the designated point or points within 
each of the several States, as provided for 
herein, and for transportation to national 
museums, national homes for disabled mem- 
bers of the armed forces, national cemeteries 
and national parks, and for the disposition 
of undistributed was devices and trophies 
shall be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment from an appropriation to be made for 
that purpose; but no part of such appropria- 
tion shall be expended in cleaning, painting, 
or otherwise reconditioning war devices and 
trophies prior to shipment. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to transfer, without reimbursement, such de- 
vices and trophies as the Secretary of War in 
his discretion shall determine, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the promotion of the 
sale of war or Victory bonds, and to any other 
Government agency for scientific, experimen- 
tal, monumental, or display purposes. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to sell 
or donate such war devices and trophies for 
the promotion of the sale of war or Victory 
bonds. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War shall afford 
to those who have donated or contributed to 
the United States during the present emer- 
gency, and prior to the date of this act, 
trophies and devices from previous wars, 
suitable preferences in the distribution of 
similar war trophies and devices under this 
act, and the cost of delivering such replace- 
ments to ultimate destination shall be borne 
by the United States. 

Sec. 8. As used herein the terms “State” 
or “States” shall include all Territories and 
possessions of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone: 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to make all rules and regulations necessary 
to effectuate the terms of this act: Provided, 
That he shall require that war devices and 
trophies distributed in accordance with this 
act shall, insofar as practicable, be mutilated 
prior to distribution so as to render them 
incapable of use as lethal weapons. 

Sec. 10. (a) As used in this act the term 
“trophies” includes rifles, guns, howitzers, 
tanks, aircraft, items of individual equip- 
ment, and other articles used in warfare 
which originated with enemy countries and 
which were captured by, surrendered to, or 
have otherwise come into the possession of 
the Army of the United States. 

(b) As used in this act the term “war 
devices” includes rifles, guns, howitzers, 
tanks, aircraft, items of individual equip- 
ment, and other articles used in warfare 
which originated with the armed forces of 
the United States and which are obsolete or 
unserviceable and not economically repair- 
able. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to govern distribution of war tro- 
phies and devices.” 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3755) to establish an . 


Optometry Corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


THANKS OF CONGRESS TO GENERAL 
MARSHALL AND ADMIRAL KING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) tender- 
ing the thanks of Congress to General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, and the 
members of the Army of the United 
States who have fought under his direc- 
tion during the wears; and providing that 
the President of the United States shall 
cause a medal to be struck to be presented 
to General Marshall in the name of the 
people of the United States of America 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the thanks of the Congress are hereby 
tendered to General of the Army George Cat- 
lett Marshall for his distinguished leadership, 
as Chief of Staff of the Army and as a mem- 
ber of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of “the 
United Nations, in planning the expansion, 
equipment, training, and deployment of the 
great Army of the United States and in 
formulating and executing the global strategy 
that led to victory in World War IT; and to 
the members of the Army of the United 
States who served under his direction with 
such heroic devotion and personal sacrifice. 

Sec. 2. That the thanks of the Congress 
are hereby tendered to Fleet Admiral Ernest 
Joseph King for his distinguished leadership, 
as Commander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations and as a 
member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff of 
the United Nations, in planning the expan- 
sion, equipment, training, and operation of 
the United States Navy and in formulating 
and executing the global strategy that led to 
victory in World War II; and to the members 
of the United States Navy, the United States 
Marine Corps and the United States Coast 
Guard and the members of the Reserve forces 
who served under his direction with such 
heroic devotion and personal sacrifice. : 

Sec. 3. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause gold medals to be struck, 
with suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions, in General Marshall's and Admiral 
King’s honor. When the medals have been 
prepared, the President is requested to pre- 
sent them to General Marshall and Admiral 
King, together with a copy of this joint reso- 
lution engrossed on parchment, in the name 
of the people of the United States. 

Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sum as may be necessary to 


carry out the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution tendering the thanks of 
Congress to General of the Army George 
Catlett Marshall and to Fleet Admiral 
Ernest Joseph King and to the members 
of the armed forces of the United States 
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who served under their direction; ang 
providing for the striking amd presenta. 
tion to General Marshall and Fleet Aq. 
miral King of appropriate gold medals 
in the name of the people of the Uniteg 
States.” 


STATUS OF KEETOOWAH INDIANS OF THE 
CHEROKEE NATION IN OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 341) relating to the status of 
Keetoowah Indians of. the Cherokee Na- 
tion in Oklahoma, and for other pur. 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to 
insert: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to convey to 
Colony Union Graded School District Num. 
bered 1, of Colony, Oklahoma, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the following-described lands, together with 
the improvements thereon and such equip- 
ment as may be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior, situated at Colony, Oklahoma, 
and known as the Seger Indian School: 

Beginning at a cross in the concrete pave- 
ment at the road intersection in the town 
of Colony, Oklahoma, said to be over a tablet 
marking the northwest corner of section 15, 
township 10 north, range 14 west, and run- 
ning thence east with the north line of said 
section eight hundred and ninety-two and 
two-tenths feet to a stake in the center of 
the county road, thirty-three feet south of 
the transmission line along said road; 

Thence turning an angle of ninety-three 
degrees twenty-six minutes to the right a 
distance of nine hundred and fifty-four and 
nine-tenths feet to a twenty-inch locust tree, 
passing a twenty-one-inch locust at nine 
hundred and thirty-three and nine-tenths 
feet; 

Thence at an angle of thirty degrees forty- 
nine minutes to the left from said line, pass- 
ing a five-inch locust tree at nineteen feet, 
whole distance two hundred and eighty and 
seven-tenths feet to an eighteen-inch locust, 
passing a six-inch locust at two hundred and 
forty-seven and seven-tenths feet; 

Thence at an angle of sixteen degrees forty- 
eight minutes to the left from said line 
seventy feet to a twenty-two-inch broken 
locust; 

Thence at an angle of thirty-three degrees 
twenty-four minutes to the left from said 
line one hundred and twenty-two and four- 
tenths feet to a post, witnessed by a twelve- 
inch locust tree at an angle of forty-four 
degrees to the right and distance of fifty- 
eight feet from said line; 

Thence to an angle of sixteen degrees eight 
minutes to the left from said line seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three and one-tenth feet to 
a post, witnessed by a thirty-four-inch oak 
at an angle of sixty-two to fifty to the left 
and distance of fifty feet from said line, 4 
twenty-six-inch oak at angle to right of two 
to forty and distance forty-four feet from 
said line, a twenty-eight-inch black walnut 
at angle of one hundred and twenty to forty 
to right and distance of twenty-eight feet 
from said line; 

Thence at an angle of ninety-six degrees 
to right from said line a distance of three 
hundred and ninety and five-tenths feet to 
& post; 

Thence at an angle of seventy-two degrees 
thirteen minutes to the right from said line 
a distance of two hundred and fourty-four 
and four-tenths feet to a post; 

Thence at an angle of eight degrees thirty- 
five minutes to the right from said line @ 
distance of three hundred and forty-eigh' 
and six-tenths feet to a post; witnessed by @ 
blackjack at an angle of seventy-three ‘e- 
grees five minutes from the line as run 4 
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distance of thirty-two feet and a blackjack 
at an angle of sixty-one degrees fifteen min- 
utes to right from the line as run a distance 
of forty-two feet; 

Thence at an angle of fifty degrees twenty- 
eight minutes to the right from a line as 
run a distance of three hundred and fifty 
feet to a post; 

Thence at an angle of twenty degrees forty- 
seven minutes to the right from said line a 
distance of three hundred and nineteen and 
two-tenths feet to a post; 

Thence at an angle of two degrees fifteen 
minutes to the left from said line a distance 
of two hundred and seventy-seven feet to 
a post, passing & twenty-four-inch locust at 
one hundred and ninety-nine feet. 

Thence at an angle of thirty degrees 
twenty-five minutes to the right from said 
line a distance of nine hundred and forty- 
three and three-tenths feet to a point in the 
center of the county road; 

Thence east with the center line of said 
road and the north line of section 15 to the 
place of the beginning, containing five acres, 
more or less: Provided, That in the case of 
abandonment of said property for school pur- 
poses the title of ownership shall revert to 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act relating to the status of Kee- 
toowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes, 
and authorizing conveyance of the Seger 
Indian School to Colony Union Graded 
School District Numbered 1, Colony, 
Okla.” 


RESERVATION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
OKLAHOMA FOR INDIANS 


The bill (S. 1043) to set aside certain 
lands in Oklahoma in trust for the In- 
dians of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Indian Reservation was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the following- 
Gescribed lands are hereby eliminated from 
the Rainy Mountain School Reserve in Okla- 
homa and title is hereby vested in the United 
States in trust for the Indians of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indian Reservation: 
South half and northwest quarter of section 
13; all of section 14; south half and north- 
east quarter of section 23; and west half of 
Section 24; township 6 north, range 16 west, 
of the Indian meridian, Oklahoma, contain- 


ing one thousand nine hundred and twenty 
acres, 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN TRIBAL EXPENSES 
OF OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The bill (S. 1085) to provide for pay- 
ment of travel and other expenses of 
members of the tribal council, business 
committees, or other tribal organizations, 
of the Osage Tribe of Indians in Okla- 
homa was considered, ordered to be en- 
stossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, or such official as may be desig- 
hated by him, is hereby authorized begin- 
a as of July 1, 1946, and until otherwise 
ante by Congress, to pay, out of any funds 
eld by the United States in trust for the 
Onge Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma, the 
ee and other expenses of members of 
on Osage Tribal Council, business’ com- 
: ees, Or other tribal organizations, when 
“gaged on business of the tribe, including 
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supplies and equipment, not to exceed $6 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, and not to 
exceed 5 cents per mile for use of per.onally 
owned automobiles, when duly authorized or 
approved by the Osage Tribal Council: Pro- 
vided, That such expenses shall not exceed 
$7,500 per annum. 


AMENDMENT OF ALASKA GAME LAW 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 965) to amend the Alaska game 
law, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment on page 1, 
line 12, after the word “Commissioners”, 
to insert “taken together”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of section 4 of the Alaska game law of 
January 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 739), as amended 
July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301), is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Members of the Comniission, other than 
the executive officer, each shall receive as 
compensation for his services a per diem of 
$10 while going to and from and while 
actually engaged in investigations, meeting, 
inquiries, and hearings of the Commission, 
but the total per diem compensation of all 
of the Commissioners, taken together shall 
not exceed the sum of $7,000 in any one 
fiscal year. In addition, each member of the 
Commission, including the executive officer, 
shall have reimbursed to him necessary trav- 
eling and subsistence expenses incurred or 
made in the discharge of his official duties. 
The per diem compensation and the travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses of the Commis- 
sioners, other than the executive officer, shall 
be paid from the appropriations authorized 
by section 17 of this act, and the salary and 
the traveling and subsistence expenses of 
the executive officer shall be paid from such 
appropriations for the work of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the Territory, including 
those provided for by this act, as the Director 
may designate.” 

Sec. 2. Any and all employment of mem- 
bers of the Commission to carry out the in- 
vestigations, inquiries, and hearings referred 
to in section 4 of the Alaska game law prior 
to the enactment of this act, and the pay- 
ment of compensation to them for such 
services in addition to the payment of com- 
pensation for their services in attendance at 
meetings of the Commission, is hereby ap- 
proved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALE OF ALLOTMENT OF LEROY MILLI- 
KEN, CROW INDIAN’ RESERVATION, 
MONTANA 


The bill (H. R. 4027) authorizing sale 
of the allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Montana, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PATENT IN FEE TO ALICE YARLOTT 
OTHERMEDICINE 


The bill (H. R. 4034) authorizing the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Alice Yar- 
lott Othermedicine was _ considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PATENT IN FEE TO WILBERT KEISER 


The bill (H. R. 4035) authorizing the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Wilbert 
Keiser was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

H. H. ASHBROOK 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 769) for the relief of H. H, Ash- 
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brook, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 5, after the words 
“the sum of” to strike out “$3,094.97, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for prop- 
erty damage sustained by him as a re- 
sult of range fires caused by training 
operations of the United States Army 
Air Forces near the Sioux County 
Bomber Range, in Sioux County, Nebr., 
for claim arising on account of dam- 
ages sustained prior to October 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000” and insert “$2,311.97; to Jens 
C. Petersen, the sum of $1,299; to George 
Laucomer, the sum of $968.66; to Walker 
M. Lee, the sum of $882.27; to E. C. 
Douglass, the sum of $700; and to Wil- 
liam Ledingham, Jr., the sum of $104, 
in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for compensa- 
tion for property damage sustained by 
them as a result of range fires caused by 
training operations of the United States 
Army Air Forces near the Sioux County 
Bomber Range, in Sioux County, Nebr., 
for claims arising on account of dam- 
ages sustained prior to October 1944; 
to C. R. Watson, the sum of $692.20, and 
to Charles R. Laucomer, the sum of 
$8,639.25, in full satisfaction of their 
claims against the United States for 
compensation for property damage sus- 
tained by them as a result of range fires 
caused by training operations of the 
United States Army Air Forces near the 
Sioux County Bomber Range, in Sioux 
County, Nebr., for claims arising on 
account of damages sustained during the 
years 1943 and 1944; and to Kilpatrick 
Bros. Co., a Nebraska corporation, having 
its principal office at Beatrice, Nebr., 
owning and operating a grazing range in 
Sioux County, Nebr., the sum of $2,044.09, 
in full satisfaction of its claims against 
the United States for compensation for 
property damage sustained by it as a re- 
sult of range fires caused in the year 1943, 
by training operations of the United 
States Army Air Forces in Sioux County, 
Nebr. Acceptance of the benefits here- 
by provided shall not be regarded as 
covering damages sustained by said Kil- 
patrick Bros. Co. as a result of range 
fires caused in the year 1944 and sub- 
sequent years by training operations 
of the United States Army Air Forces, 
at or in connection with the Sioux Coun- 
ty Bomber Range in Sioux County, 
Nebr. Such claims now existing and 
such claims as may hereafter arise in 
favor of said Kilpatrick Bros. Co. shall 
in nowise be prejudiced by this act: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated-.in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with these claims, and the same 
Shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to H. H. Ashbrook, the 
sum of $2,311.97; to Jens C. Petersen, the sum 
of $1,299; to George Laucomer, the sum of 
£968.66; to Walker M. Lee, the sum of @882.27; 
to E. C. Douglass, the sum of $700; and to 
William Ledingham, Jr., the sum of $104, in 
full satisfaction of their claims against the 
United States for compensation for property 
damage sustained by them as a result of 
range fires caused by training operations of 
the United States Army Air Forces near the 
Sioux County Bomber Range in Sioux County, 
Nebr., for claims arising on account of dam- 
ages sustained prior to October 1944; to C. R. 
Watson, the sum of $692.20, and to Charles R. 
Laucomer, the sum of $8,639.25, in full satis- 
faction: of their claims against the United 
States for compensation for property damage 
sustained by them as a result of range fires 
caused by training operations of the United 
States Army Air Forces near the Sioux County 
Bomber Range, in Sioux County, Nebr., for 
claims arising on account of damages sus- 
tained during the years 1943 and 1944; and 
to Kilpatrick Bros. Co., a Nebraska cor- 
poration, having its principal office at 
Beatrice, Nebr., owning and operating a graz- 
ing range in Sioux County, Nebr., the sum of 
$2,044.09, in full satisfaction of its claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for property damage sustained by it as a re- 
sult of range fires caused in the year 1943, by 
training operations of the United States Army 
Air Forces in Sioux County, Nebr. Accept- 
ance of the benefits hereby provided shall not 
be regarded as covering damages sustained by 
said Kilpatrick Bros. Co. as a result of 
range fires caused in the year 1944 and subse- 
quent years by training operations of the 
United States Army Air Forces, at or in con- 
nection with the Sioux County Bomber 
Range in Sioux County, Nebr. Such claims 
now existing and such claims as may here- 
after arise in favor of said Kilpatrick Bros. 
Co. shall in nowise be prejudiced by this act: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of H. H. Ashbrook, 
and others.” 


CITIZENSHIP OF CERTAIN CHILDREN OF 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The bill (H. R. 388) to amend section 
201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 601) was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, this is a bill 
to confer citizenship on the children of 
American soldiers under the age of 21 
who have married alien wives while on 
overseas service. Under existing law, in 
order for the children of such service- 
men to be citizens a soldier must be more 


than 21 years of age, because the law re- 
quires that he must have resided contin- 
uously in the United States for 5 years 
after his 16 birthday. The State Depart- 
ment has construed residence in the 
United States to include service in the 
armed forces, even though it may be 
abroad. But that does not take care of 
the boys under the age of 21 who may 
have married, and may have children be- 
fore they reach the age of 21. All the 
bill does is to take care of such a situa- 
tion, and make such children citizens of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Immigration with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That section 201 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 601) is 
hereby amended by adding the following 
subsection to be known as subsection (i): 

“(i) A person born outside the United 
States and its outlying possessions of parents 
one of whom is a citizen of the United States 
who has served or shall serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the United States after 
December 7, 1941, and before the date of 
the termination of hostilities in the present 
war as proclaimed by the President or de- 
termined by a joint resolution by the Con- 
gress and who, prior to the birth of such per- 
son, has had 10 years’ residence in the United 
States or one of its outlying possessions, 
at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of 12 years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That in order to retain such citi- 
zenship, the child must reside in the United 
States or its outlying possessions for a pe- 
riod or periods totaling 5 years between the 
ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided further, 
That, if the child has not taken up a resi- 
dence in the United States or its outlying 
possessions by the time he reaches the age of 
16 years, or if he resides abroad for such a 
time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the 5 years’ residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before 
reaching the age of 21 years, his American 
citizenship shall thereupon cease.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS DAY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
April 19, 1946, as Students and Teachers 
Day in commemoration of their con- 
tributions in helping to bring about vic- 
tory in the present war was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion designating April 19, 1946, as Students 
and Teachers Day and calling upon the peo- 
ple throughout the United States to observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies honor- 
ing students and teachers for their contribu- 
tions in helping to bring about victory in the 
present war. 


PARKING FACILITIES FOR EMPLOYEES IN 
FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDINGS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 4283) to require parking fa- 
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cilities for the persons employed in Feq. 
eral office buildings in the District o; 
Columbia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co. 
lumbia with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause ang 
insert: 


That (a) subject to the provisions of syp. 
section (b), the Federal official responsibje 
for the construction of any Federal office 
building hereafter erected in the District of 
Columbia shall provide and maintain within 
or in the immediate vicinity of such building 
parking facilities for motor vehicles adequate 
to provide a number of spaces for the park. 
ing of motor vehicles not less than 10 per- 
cent of the anticipated number of occy- 
pants of such buildings. 

(b) In any case in which the Federal off. 
cial responsible for the construction of any 
such building finds that it would not be 
feasible and practicable to provide the park- 
ing facilities required by subsection (a) he 
shall, prior to commencing the construction 
of such building, transmit a report in writ- 
ing to the Committees on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives explaining in detail why it is 
not feasible and practicable to provide such 
parking facilities. Upon the expiration of 
thirty session days after the receipt by the 
committees of such report, the Federal official 
responsible for the construction of such 
building may proceed with its construction 
without providing the parking facilities re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), unless within 
such thirty session days both Houses of Con- 
gress have adopted a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that it is the sense of 
the Congress that parking facilities shouid 
be provided within or in the immediate vi- 
cinity of such building. In any case in 
which the Congress adopts, within the 
thirty-session-day period, such a concur- 
rent resolution with respect to any bulld- 
ing, it shall be the duty of the Federal off- 
cial responsible for the construction of such 
building to make such changes in the plans 
for the construction of such building as may 
be necessary to provide therein or in the 
vicinity thereof the parking facilities re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) and to construct 
the building in accordance with the changed 
plans. As used in this subsection, the term 
“session days” means calendar days during 
which neither House of the Congress is in 
adjournment for more than 3 days. 

Sec. 2. The Federal official responsible for 
the maintenance of each of the existing Fed- 
eral office buildings located within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall make a report within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
act to the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to the motor-vehicle 
parking facilities within or in the immediate 
vicinity of each such building. In any cas¢ 
in which it is reported that the motor 
vehicle parking facilities within or in the 
vicinity of any such building are not ade- 
quate to provide a number of spaces for the 
parking of motor vehicles not less than 1! 
percent of the number of occupants of suc! 
building, the Federal official reporting wit! 
respect to such building shall include in the 
report thereon a recommendation # ‘ 
whether or not additional parking facilities 
should be provided within or in the vicinity 
of such building and an estimate with re 
spect to the cost of any parking facilities 
recommended. 

Sec. 3. Any parking facilities provided pu" 
suant to the provisions of section | of this 
act or which may be authorized by the Con- 
gress and provided as a result of the reports 
made pursuant to section 2 of this act - 
be operated and maintained by the ne 
official responsible for the operation @> 
maintenance of the building within or in the 
vicinity of which such parking facilities are 
located; and the Federal officials operatiné 
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and maintaining such parking facilities shall 
establish and collect reasonable rates and 
charges for the use of such facilities by pri- 
yately owned cars (except those provided in 
connection with the Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds). Such Federal officials are author- 
ized and directed to establish and collect rea- 
sonable rates and charges for privately owned 
cars in any other parking facilities operated 
and maintained by the Government within 
or in the vicinity of any such building to the 
extent that collection of such rates and 
charges is necessary in order to provide uni- 
formity in the conditions under which park- 
ing facilities are provided for the occupants 
of such buildings and to prevent inequitable 
treatment of the various occupants of such 
puilding. The rates and charges for the use 
of such facilities shall be so fixed as not to 
discourage the provision of similar facilities 
by private enterprise. 

“Sec. 4. The Federal officials required by this 
act to provide, operate, and maintain park- 
ing facilities are authorized to prescribe, 
eithef jointly or severally, such rules and 
regulations aS may be necessary to enable 
them to carry out the duties imposed upon 
them by this act. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this act, the 
Architect of the Capitol shall be deemed to be 
the Federal official responsible for the con- 
struction or maintenance of Federal office 
buildings in the District of Columbia under 
his control or under the control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government; the board 
of directors of any corporation owned by the 
United States shall be deemed to be the Fed- 
eral official responsible for the construction 
or maintenance of any such building under 
its control; and the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator (through the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds) shall be deemed to 
be the Federal official responsible for the 
construction or maintenance of any other 
such building. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bil! was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide parking facilities for 
the persons occupying Federal office 
buildings in the District of Columbia.” 


STANDARD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


_The bill (S, 1841) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to establish standard 
weights and measures for the District of 
Columbia; to define the duties of the 
Superintendent of Weights, Measures, 
and Markets of the District of Columbia; 
and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1921, as amended was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
OWS: 

Be it enacted, ete., That'the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to establish standard weights 
and measures for the District of Columbia; 
to define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
‘pproved March 3, 1921, as amended, be fur- 
ther amended by striking out the period at 
= end of section 18, inserting in lieu there- 
fa colon, and adding the following: “Pro- 
vided, That any automatic pump for the 
measurement of gasoline shall have gradua- 
tions of fractional parts of a gallon in terms 
of either decimal or binary-submultiple sub- 
divisions,” 

ME we 2. Hereafter the Superintendent of 

*ights, Measures, and Markets shall be 


<nown as the Director of Weights, Measures, 
and Markets. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5060) to amend sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled “An act to fix 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force,” was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? If not, 
let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF UNDER 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The bill (S. 1298) to establish an office 
of Under Secretary of Labor, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, let the 
bill go over. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment so that I may explain the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Secretary of Labor appeared before 
the committee. 

The purpose of the bill is simply to 
establish the office of Under Secretary 
of Labor, and the offices of three Assis- 
tant Secretaries of Labor, and abolish 
the offices of First and Second Assistants, 
which now exist. The object is to make 
those officers policy-making officials, so 
as to relieve the Secretary of Labor from 
many duties which have been imposed 
on him during the past few months. 

As I have said, the Secretary of Labor 
appeared before the committee. The mo- 
tion to report the bill favorably was made 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], 
after hearing. 

So I hope the Senator from North 
Dakota will withdraw his objection, so 
that the bill may be passed at this time. 

Mr.LANGER. Let me inquire whether 
this bill creates a new job? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It creates four new 
jobs and abolishes two, so that leaves 
two new jobs. 

Mr. LANGER, What is the salary of 
each? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ten thousand dol- 
lars. Passage of the bill is very neces- 
sary, I may say to the Senator, as was 
indicated by the Secretary. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I may say that I intro- 
duced the bill at the request of the Sec- 
retary Of Labor. At the time he pre- 
sented to us a lengthy statement explain- 
ing the need for this legislation. The 
committee held full hearing on the bill, 
had the Secretary of Labor before it, and 
was unanimous, as I recall, in favor of 
reporting the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think it is very wise 
legislation and should be enacted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me repeat that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has filed a favorable 
report on the bill (S. 1298) to set up in 
the Department of Labor an Under Sec. 
retary and three Assistant Secretaries 
of Labor. 

The purpose of this bill is to give the 
Secretary of Labor additional able assist- 
ants, capable of relieving him of the 
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many pressing problems of administra- 
tion within his Department, and of act- 
ing in his place when necessary, either 
in Washington or in the field. I do not 
need to point out at this time that labor 
problems are among the most difficult 
and complex of those facing this country 
today. If the Government is to fulfill 
its responsibility in dealing with these 
problems, it must have an efficient, co- 
ordinated organization, administering a 
consistent policy. The logical place for 
this organization is the Department of 
Labor. 

It will be recalled that when the pres- 
ent Secretary of Labor took office, less 
than a year ago, many of the important 
labor functions of the Government were 
outside the Department of Labor and 
were, in fact, distributed among a great 
many agencies, some of them concerned 
with procurement and some created for 
the purpose of dealing with specific as- 
pects of the labor problem. By general 
agreement, it was thought proper to 
transfer most of these functions into the 
Department; and the President, acting 
upon the Secretary’s suggestion, issued 
an Executive Order placing in the Labor 
Department the functions of the United 
States Employment Service, the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration, 
the Apprentice Training Service, the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, 
and the National War Labor Board— 
now the National Wage Stabilization 
Board. I hesitate to predict at this time 
what the full scope of the Department’s 
functions will be in the future. It is 
clear, however, that the Department will 
not achieve the results which are needed, 
unless it has a staff of trained policy- 
making officials to administer its func- 
tions and duties. 

The duty of the Under Secretary would 
be to act for the Secretary, in his ab- 
sence, and to take charge of the internal 
administration of the Department of 
Labor. The Department would thus be 
placed on an equality with other execu- 
tive departments in which this office ex- 
ists: the Departments of State, Treasury, 
War, Agriculture, Interior, and Com- 
merce, each of which has an under secre- 
tary. The Assistant Secretaries would 
be able to exercise responsibility for co- 
ordinating the policies of the bureaus 
within the Department, would supervise 
the administration of those bureaus in 
greater detail, would represent the Sec- 
retary in conferences with officials of 
other departments and labor groups, and 
would handle activities of the Depart- 
ment in connection with international 
labor matters. All of the officers cre- 
ated by this bill would be available to 
represent the Secretary in important 
conferences with labor and management 
groups and with State and other Federal 
agencies. 

For several reasons it is necessary, I 
believe, to establish the offices which this 
bill would create. One of these I have 
already mentioned: To relieve the Secre- 
tary of some of his present burden of 
work, which the Secretary has told us is 
greater than one man can possibly han- 
dle. Another reason for creating pol- 
icy-making jobs of this nature in the 
Department is that the jobs must be such 
as to enable the Secretary to obtain the 
Services of men of considerable ability, 
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standing, and background in the fields 
of labor relations, labor standards, and 
Government administration. It cannot 
be expected that men of this caliber 
would be attracted to positions of lower 
rank and responsibility than those pro- 
posed in the bill, especially since Govern- 
ment salaries are not always sufficient 
to constitute an attraction in themselves. 

I believe ali Senators will agree that 
during the present period labor matters 
are of the utmost concern to all of our 
people. It is vital, I think, that the De- 
partment of Labor be welded into an 
organization capable of sustaining the 
increased burden of its activities. The 
present Secretary of Labor is endeavor- 
ing to build such an organization. This 
bill will go far in assuring him that the 
Congress lends full support in this pro- 
gram. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, LANGER. I withdraw my objec- 
tion. ‘ 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1298) to establish an office of Under 
Secretary of Labor, and three offices of 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, and to 
abolish the existing office of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and the existing office 
of Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established in the Department of Labor the 
office of Under Secretary of Labor, which shall 
be filled by appointment by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Under Secretary shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $10,000 a year 
and shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor or re- 
quired by law. The Under Secretary shall 
(1) in case of the death, resignation, or 
removal from office of the Secretary, perform 
the duties of the Secretary until a successor 
is appointed, and (2) in case of the absence 
or sickness of the Secretary, perform the 
duties of the Secretary until such absence or 
sickness shall terminate. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby established in 
the Department of Labor three offices of 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, which shall be 
filled by appointment by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Each of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Labor shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $10,000 a year and shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Labor or required by law. 

Sec. 3. The office of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor established by section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Department of 
Labor,” approved March 4, 1913, is hereby 
abolished, and such section 2 is amended by 
striking out the first two sentences thereof. 
The office of Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor established by the act entitled “An 
act creating the positions of Second Assist- 
ant Secretary and private secretary in the 
Department of Labor,” approved June 30, 
1922, is hereby abolished, and such act of 
June 30, 1922, is repealed. 


EDITH R. MOORE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1504) for the relief of Edith 
Roberta Moore, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, in line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$25,- 
000” and insert ‘$4,000’, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Edith Roberta 
Moore, of Chicago, Til., the sum of $4,000, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by her, and for reimburse- 
ment of hospital and other expenses incurred 
by her, as a result of an accident which 
occurred when she was burned by steam, in 
guest house No. 2, Camp Howze, Tex., on 
July 22, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GEORGE W. MURRELL AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3012) for the relief of 
George W. Murrell and Kirby Murrell, 
a minor, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of George W. Mur- 
rell; Kirby Murrell, a minor; and the 
estate of Mamie W. Murrell, deceased.” 


IDA BARGER AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 4269) for the relief of 
Ida Barger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, 
Jesse Ruth France, John W. Nolan, Anna 
Palubicki, and Frank J. Schrom, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARGARET McWILLIAMS 


The bill (H. R. 1090) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margaret McWilliams was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


VILLAGE OF COLD SPRING, MINN. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2008) for the relief of the 
village of Cold Spring, Minn., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims, with an amendment, on page 1, 
in line 6, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$3,637.27,” and _ insert 
“$2,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

RAYMOND C. CAMPBELL 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 3904) for the relief of Ray- 
mond C. Campbell, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims, 
with an amendment, on page 1, in line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$7,500”, and insert “$6,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MRS. ISABEL N. MIFFLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1627) for the relief of Mrs. Isabel 
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N. Mifflin, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$6,552.95” 
and insert “$4,552.95”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Isabel yn, 
Mifflin, of Leesville, La., the sum of $4,552.95, 
in full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for persona] 
injuries and property damage sustained by 
her as a result of an accident which occurred 
when the automobile which she was driving 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle, 
near New Liano, La., on November 3, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawfuf, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. — 
CATHERIN GILBERT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1609) for the relief of Catherin 
Gilbert, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an 
amendment on page 1, in line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$3,500”, 
= “$3,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Catherin Gilbert, 
of Hartford, Conn., the sum of $3,000 in full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by her, and for reimbursement of 
hospital, medical, and other expenses in- 
curred by her, as a result of an accident 
which occurred when she was struck by a 
United States Army vehicle while walking 
along Village Street, in Hartford, Conn., on 
October 18, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF EMPLOYEES OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION FOR CERTAIN OVER- 
PAYMENTS 
The bill (S. 1591) to relieve certain em- 

ployees of the Veterans’ Administration 

from financial liability for certain over- 
payments and allow such credit therefor 

as is necessary in the accounts of Guy F. 

Allen, chief disbursing officer, was con- 

sidered, ordered to be engrossed for 4 

third reading, read the third time, and 

passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the employees 
responsible for the excess or erroneous pay- 
ments represented by the sums herein stated 
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pe, and they are hereby, relieved of financial 
liability therefor and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to allow credit 
in the settlement of the accounts of Guy F, 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, in such amounts not exceeding 
the sums stated herein, which have been or 
hereafter may be disallowed, a8 may be 
necessary to relieve such disbursing officer 
of financial liability therefor: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to bar re- 
covery of the amounts herein specified from 
the persons to whom and through whom such 
amounts have been paid: 

First: C. W. Bailey, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., 
in the sum of $50.88, which amount was ex- 
pended in October 1942, under symbol 11559. 

Second: S. F. Cooper, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D, C., 
in the sum of $30, which amount was ex- 
pended in August 1943, under symbol 11561. 

Third: M. L. Stoddard, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Togus, 
Maine, in the sum of $21, which amount was 
expended in March and April 1943, under 
symbol 11565. 

“Fourth: N. Jeffrey, certifying officer at Vet- 

erans’ Administration facility, Brecksville, 
Ohio, in the sum of $22.62, which amount 
was expended in July 1942, under symbol 
11568 

Fifth: Eugene H® Dibble, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Tuske- 
gee, Ala., in the sum of $17.12, which amount 
was expended in June 1942, under symbol 
11569. 

Sixth: F. A. Cleveland, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, Wis., 
in the sum of $40.53, which amount was ex- 
pended in May 1942, under symbol 11571. 

Seventh: J. G. Taliaferro, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, 
Wis., in the sum of $43.42, which amount was 
expended in June 1942, under symbol 11571. 

Eighth: Charles M, Pearsall, certifying of- 
ficer at Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Wadsworth, Kans.,in the sum of $60.88, which 
amount was expended during the period July 
1, 1942, through September 30, 1942, under 
symbol 11573. 

Ninth: Eugene A. Hiller, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Biloxi, 
Miss., in the sum of $10.65, which amount was 
expended in September 1942, under symbol 
11576 

Tenth: Paul I. Carter, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Portland, 
Oreg., in the sum of $37.35, which amount was 
expended during the period July 1, 1942, 
through December 31, 1942, under symbol 
11584. 

Eleventh: I. R. Wagner, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Oteen, 
N.C., in the sum of $10.31, which amount was 
expended in May 1942, under symbol 11591, 


MRS. LIONEL COMEAUX AND NEW 
ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 


_ The bill (H. R. 3224)- for the relief of 
Mrs. Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DUBUQUE AND WISCONSIN BRIDGE CO. 


, The bill (H, R. 2748) for the relief of 
the Dubuque and Wisconsin Bridge Co. 
Was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


DANVERS SHOE CO., INC. 


Phen bill (S. 1840) for the relief of the 
‘anvers Shoe Co., Inc., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 


ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
Tollows: 


on it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
aS the United States be, and he here- 
; “8, authorized and directed to settle the 
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of the Danvers Shoe Co., Inc., Man- 
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chester, N. H., on account of increased costs 
incurred by the said company in the per- 
formance of its contracts Nos. WSA-101T- 
296-44 and WSA-101T-383, dated May 26 and 
October 12, 1943, respectively, with the War 
Shipping Administration, by reason of its 
inability to procure the material necessary 
for the performance of the contracts at the 
price which it had been assured by the Gov- 
ernment such material would be obtainable 
from the War Department, and to allow in 
full and final settlement of the claim the 
amount of not to exceed $5,256.28. There is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,256.28, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the payment of the said 
claim: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


JURISDICTION OVER CERTAIN OFFENSES 
IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The bill (S. 1305) to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the State of North Dakota over 
offenses committed by or against In- 
dians on the Devils Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred on the State of North Da- 
kota over offenses committed by or against 
Indians on the Devils Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota to the same extent as 
its courts have jurisdiction generally over 
offenses committed within said State outside 
of Indian reservations: Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall deprive 
the courts of the United States of jurisdic- 
tion over offenses defined by the laws of the 
United States committed by or against In- 
dians on said reservation, nor shall anything 
herein contained deprive any Indian of any 
protection afforded by Federal law, contract, 
or treaty against the taxation or alienation 
of any restricted property. 

ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR HOLI- 

DAY WORK IN THE GOVERNMENT 

PRINTING OFFICE 


The bill (S. 1679) to authorize addi- 
tional compensation for work performed 
on a legal holiday by employees of the 
Government Printing Office was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That employees of the 
Government Printing Office who are required 
to work on days designated by Federal statute 
or Executive order as holidays are entitled, 
for the time worked, to their regular rate of 
compensation in addition to the regular pay 
for the holiday. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SMALL OIL 
REFINERIES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 565, Senate bill 680, which was not 
called during the consideration of the 
calendar today. This measure was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. It is still 
on the calendar solely because of the fact 
that when it was reached during a pre- 
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vious call of the calendar, an explanation 
of the bill was requested and the author 
of the bill was not present to make the 
explanation. 

I am sure there is no objection to the 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate, 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (S. 680) 
to encourage and protect small oil refin- 
eries by extending preference to such 
refineries in disposing of royalty oil 
under the Mineral Lands Leasing Act. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me ask what the 
bill is. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill, which 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, has to do with the sale of roy- 
alty oil on the public domain. It pro- 
vides that in the case of refineries which 
do not have their own sources of supply 
a preference right shall be extended to 
purchase the royalty oil of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Has the bill been passed 
over On previous calls of the calendar? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was passed 
over when it was first reached during a 
previous call of the calendar, for the rea- 
son that the author of the bill was not 
present to make an explanation. How- 
ever, I am sure there is no objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. If such objection as 
there was has been removed—— 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. There was no ob- 
jection, so far as I have been able to as- 
certain. The situation was merely that 
an explanation was requested and the 
author of the bill was not present to 
make the exvlanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 680) to 
encourage and protect small oil refineries 
by extending preference to such re- 
fineries in disposing of royalty oil under 
the Mineral Lands Leasing Act, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, with 
amendments, on page 1, in line 8, after 
the words “oil to”, to strike out “small- 
er”; in line 9, after the words “supply 
for”, to insert “crude”; and on page 2, 
in line 3, after the word “resale”, to in- 
sert “in kind”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 36 of the 
act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 451, U.S. C., 
1940 ed., title 30, sec. 192), is amended 
by adding before the first proviso in the sec- 
ond paragraph thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, That inasmuch as the public interest 
will be served by the sale of royalty oil to 
refineries not having their own source of 
supply for crude oil, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to grant 
preference to such refineries in the sale of oil 
under the provisions of this section, for 
processing or use in such refineries and not 
for resale in kind, and in so doing may sell 
to such refineries at private sale at not less 
than the market price any royalty oil ac- 
cruing or reserved to the United States under 
leases issued pursuant to this act, as 
amended. 


The amendments were agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to encourage and protect oil re- 
fineries not having their own source of 
supply for crude oil by extending pref- 
erence to such refineries in disposing of 
royalty oil under the Mineral Lands 
Leasing Act.” 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION UNDER OPA 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, investigating the shortage of 
low-priced clothing, I have heard 
testimony that is most damaging to the 
operation of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and to the men who have been 
in charge of that office. I should like to 
take a few minutes to discuss the situ- 
ation. 

The testimony frequently also is dam- 
aging to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In fact, the testimony raises the ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether the Bu- 
reau of Labor’ Statistics and the OPA 
have been coordinated to pervert the 
statistics of the Federal Government. 
Hitherto, our millions of citizens felt 
that they could depend on Government 
statistics, even if they could not depend 
on the words of many Government lead- 
ers. But today there is a great doubt in 
the minds of thoughtful men. 

Let me be more specific. I have been 
more than casually interested in learn- 
ing what the various witnesses have had 
to say in our subcommittee about actual 
shirt costs, not the mythical shirt prices 
published by OPA and the false clothing 
pricing figures presented by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Here is a statement from one of the 
great retail chains of this Nation, an 
organization with almost 500 stores, 
doing at least 2 percent of all the busi- 
ness in the low-priced clothing field in 
this country. I read from this testi- 
mony: 

Men’s shirts: The item selected is a white 
shirt of combed mercerized broadcloth with 
a thread count of 144 by 76 per inch. In 
March 1942 shirts of this quality cost $12.80 
per dozen. The lowest cost price that we 
have been able to find for any recent ship- 
ment was a shipment made in November 
1945 by a reliable manufacturer at a cost of 
$21 per dozen. The cloth in this shipment 
was identical to that used in shirts in 1942, 
but in many respects— 


I ask Senators please to note that 
point— 


the November 1945 shirt does not measure 
up to the February 1942 shirt. First, the tail 
is shorter and the yardage per dozen is ap- 
proximately 1% yards less. Second, the col- 
lar is inferior. It is made with poorer lining 
materials that are not uniform (manufac- 
turers are compelled to use practically any- 
thing they can find for collar linings) and 
the collars are soft, whereas in 1942 they 
were fused. The buttons are plastic and 
they formerly were ocean pearl. The laun- 
dering is not nearly as satisfactory as it was 
formerly and there is no comparison in 
packaging. 

Actual increase in price, 64 percent. 

Estimated deterioration in quality, 15 per- 
cent. 

Total increase, 93 percent. 


Mr. President, is that what this ad- 
ministration calls holding the line? Are 
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they the so-called results on which the 
left-wingers based their support for the 
Democrats in 1944? In one sense, it is 
holding the line—in the sense that it is 
holding the line on truth and refusing 
even to let the people see the truth. Mr, 
President, I must repeat now what I said 
last September, and what I may say 
again before the fight of OPA versus the 
American productive system is over: 
The OPA has become a gigantic propa- 
ganda organization designed to make the 
American people believe that something 
has been done that has not been done. 
At the same time the OPA has in it men 
who seemed determined to tinker with 
our American system and to kill it if 
possible. 

But let us look at some cotton house 
dresses, Mr. President, as they are de- 
scribed in the testimony before our agri- 
cultural subcommittee. The testimony 
is, as follows: 


The item used for comparison is a 1942 
cotton house dress, made of 68 by 72 percale. 
The 1942 cost was $12.10 per dozen. The 
January 1946 cost of this house dress is $24 
per dozen. In addition, the 1946 dress has 
only a l-inch hem, one pocket, and a single 
collar and belt. The 1942 dress has a 2-inch 
hem, two pockets, and a double-faced collar 
and belt. The 1946 dress is a utility style, 
while the 1942 dress was fashion styled. 

Actual increase in price, 98 percent. 

Estimated deterioration in quality, 20 per- 
cent. 

Total increase, 14714 percent. 


Mr. President, is that what the OPA 
means by holding the line on dresses? 
Is that keeping prices down? Of course 
not. Prices have gone up and up and up 
because of continued deficit Federal 
spending, just as prices will continue to 
go up and up and up, no matter what 
kind of an Horatio-at-the-bridge act Mr. 
Bowles puts on as Economic Stabilization 
Director. My fear is not that Mr. Bowles 
will keep prices down, Mr. President. My 
fear is that in trying to show off for the 
thoughtless segment of our population, 
and in trying to become the darling of 
the left-wing group, Mr. Bowles will be 
able to wreck the American business 
system. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at some 
girls’ cotton dresses, as pictured by a 
modern retailer, who would have no 
cause to testify to anything except the 
truth before our subcommittee. I read 
from the hearings: 


The item selected for comparison is a 1942 
percale dress, 80 by 80 threads per inch. The 
1942 cost for this dress was $10 per dozen. 
The January 1946 cost for a dress, 68 by 72 
threads per inch, is $15.75. The 1946 dress 
contains 2 yards per dozen less than the 
1942 dress. The hems have been cut from 
3 to 2 inches. There is no cuff on the sleeves, 
no double-faced collar or belt, only one 
pocket instead of two, and in addition, the 
fabric used is a cent per yard cheaper. 

Actual increase in price, 58 percent. 

Estimated deterioration in quality, 25 per- 
cent. 

Total increase, 110.6 percent. 


Is that holding the line, after all the 
talk about it and all the false statistics 
put out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to prove to the American people that this 
Government has been more efficient in 
this war than in the last? 

Mr. President, Mr. Bowles talks about 
holding the line on automobile prices, 
I was looking through an old catalog 
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the other night and noticed that back 
in 1913 automobiles were selling in this 
country for more than $2,000 ang 
$3,000—and they were not very good 
automobiles. : 

Down through the years, as we knov, 
automobile prices went down, down, 
down. On the other hand, through ip. 
creased production techniques, through 
American ingenuity, and because indys- 
trialists knew that their salvation lay in 
greater purchasing power in the hands 
of the millions, automobile Wages went 
up and up and up. When Henry Ford, it 
will be recalled, inaugurated the $5 a 
day wage scale, he astounded persons 
everywhere. Then came the period 
when the Federal debt began to rise out 
of all proportion. In 1936 automobile 
prices began to rise again. By the time 
the OPA came around car prices were far 
higher than they had been in 1929, or in 
any other years in the early thirties. In- 
flation began to develop in this Nation 
even before the war, because of the 
artificial stimulus of borrowed Federal 
money. Now we are seeing that the wind 
has sown the whirlwind. 

We all should be able to see that e!- 
though we may think we can live indefi- 
nitely beyond our national means, old 
man economics just will not let that 
process go On and on and on. The facts 
of life have caught up with us. The 
collectivists foresaw all this. Some of 
their opponents did, too, but most of our 
people were heedless. They thought that 
somehow, in some way, through the use 
of a charming voice, or through some 
economics mumbo-jumbo, we could get 
away from the facts of life. 

Let me read some figures to show how 
scarce clothing is in this same chain of 
stores. These figures prove more con- 
cisely and more clearly than all of Ches- 
ter Bowles’ words that price control in 
this Nation now is little short of an utter 
failure, unless one agrees with those who 
think that anything which helps kill the 
American business system is a success. 

On January 1, 1942, this huge chain 
had $1,498,000 worth of domestics on 
hand and for sale. On January 1, 1945, 
the same chain had only $509,000 worth 
of domestics on hand. On January 1 of 
this year, it had only $283,000 worth of 
domestics on hand. That means that 
now, this chain store has only 18.9 per- 
cent as much domestics, from the stand- 
point of dollar value, on hand as it had 
in 1942, and only 55.7 percent as much as 
it had a year ago, although the European 
war has now been over for 9 months. 

The situation in regard to underwea! 
is just as discouraging. On January ], 
1942, this chain had $1,973,000 worth of 
underwear on hand and for sale. O2 
January 1, 1945, it had $323,000 worth on 
hand. On January 1, this year, it had 
only $141,000 worth on hand, or only 7.1 
percent of its 1942 stock. . 

The picture is similar in the case © 
curtain materials, yard goods, and, " 
might as well be said, in virtually ev@Y 
line of clothing. 

Mr. Bowles has been an assiduous 
propaganda worker since he was called 
into the Federal Government. He bas 


succeeded in persuading millions © 
Americans that the OPA is doing some- 
thing that it is not doing—holding the 
line. At the same time, by uneconomic 
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administration of the Price Control Act, 
he has caused the greatest business tie- 
up in this country in history, consider- 
ing the potential of American industry 


ay. 

= has held a line by fiction and not 
in fact. By affording people inferior 
goods and restricted services at slightly 
higher published prices, he has made 
many of them think that the OPA has 
overruled the laws of economics. But 
this has proved to be a snare and a delu- 
sion. The American people are paying 
more and more and more for less and less 
and less of goods that are poorer and 
poorer and poorer. 

Mr. President, higher prices are not the 
cause of inflation; they are the effect of 
inflation. When a merchant, a manu- 
facturer, or a farm group appeals for 
higher prices, it is not because they want 
to charge the public more but because 
the facts of economics have caught up 
with them. ‘They have been subjected to 
higher costs, therefore they must charge 
higher prices. 

Inflation, basically, is caused by deficit 
Government financing and I do not think 
I need to convince anyone who has been 
alive in the past 13 years who caused 
that. 

There are two things which this Nation 
must do if we are to prevent more and 
more inflation: 

First, we will have to cut Government 
expenditures to the bone, and get back 
immediately to a balanced Budget. 

Second, we will have to administer the 
price controls so carefully that produc- 
tion will be increased greatly, instead of 
continually hampered and decreased as 
under present policies. 

What good does it do to have fictitious 
ceilings on sheets, shirts, chemises, and 
shorts, if those articles are being pro- 
duced only in sufficient quantity to take 
care of a fraction of the demand for 
them? 

It is not too late for the American 
people to start back on the right road, 
Mr. President, but we are fast approach- 
ing the time when it will be too late. 
We already have passed many of the 
signposts and red lanterns which are 
warnings of danger ahead, many of us 
without heeding the obvious warnings. 

Some Americans look around them to- 
day and say: “Well, we are better off 
than the people of Europe.” Or, they 
Say: “Well, we are better off than the 
starving millions of India.” Or, they 
point out: “We are better off than the 
Chinese.” Well, Mr. President, I should 
hope to tell you that we are. 

We have been better off than the resi- 
dents of those other nations for decades, 
but that is hardly a fair way to judge 
where we ought to be by now. Here in 
a Nation with the greatest productive 
Capacity ever dreamed of by man, mil- 
lions of persons are waiting for automo- 
biles, homes, washing machines. Here 
in a vaunted land of plenty, returning 
veterans cannot buy white shirts, farm- 
ers must go without milking machines, 
and it is impossible in many towns to buy 
& simple thing like a lawn mower. 

Yet, we stand around and tell one an- 
po that we are better off than the 

hinese, or the Samoans, or the Indians. 

Think of what we could have if we 
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would recognize the simple laws of eco- 
nomics and put our collective shoulders to 
the wheel. We would no longer wander 
in the wilderness and look, as Moses did, 
from a far distance, at a land flowing 
with milk and honey. We would go up 
and possess that land, Mr. President, for 
it is our heritage. That is the land our 
people deserve, that is the land for which 
our sons and brothers fought and bled 
and died, that is the land for which every 
American yearns, 

Sometimes, when I read the news- 
papers and think of the strife that is 
caused by man’s inhumanity to man, 
when I read of the ideological battles and 
when I hear of waste and thriftlessness 
and hatreds, I wonder how long our peo- 
ple are going to follow after false gods. 
I wonder if we will all ever be willing to 
walk in the straight and narrow path to 
economic victory. It looks hard, but it 
will be hard for only a little way. After 
that, it will become a broad highway, 
lighted by the sunshine of industrial 
peace and domestic plenty. We can 
have that kind of a country, we ought to 
thhave that kind of a country. But we 
cannot have it and the kind of adminis- 
tration which has characterized the OPA 
and some other agencies here in Wash- 
ington in the past year. 

Mr. President, we are soon to consider 
the extension of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. We should limit its au- 
thority to those fields in which there is 
scarcity. Its policies must be amended 
so that it will no longer hinder produc- 
tion of needed goods. I am greatly in 
favor of seeing to it that the OPA goes 
out of existence as soon as we reasonably 
can put it out of business, if these im- 
provements in its administration cannot 
be assured. 

Specifically, I agree with the four- 
point program which has been put for- 
ward by several thoughtful businessmen. 
This program would entail: 

First, a system of self-pricing by man- 
ufacturers, subject to OPA review and 
veto. It would appear to me that this 
would speed up decisions from the OPA, 
which has been notoriously and almost 
criminally slow in acting on price re- 
quests from businessmen of every in- 
dustry. 

Second, prices should be based on 
actual costs of particular commodities, 
not on so-called forecasts made by so- 
called OPA specialists. 

Third, that we here seek out imme- 
diately areas in which price control can 
be lifted entirely and that we make it 
plain to OPA that we do not want any 
dilly-dallying in winding up the affairs 
of the agency in the next 6 months to a 
year. 

Fourth, that the renewed Price Control 
Act clearly provide that OPA cannot 
squeeze profits so tightly that production 
actually is deterred and enterprise itself 
becomes a subject of discrimination. 

With these changes, production will 
soon go forward until the Nation’s needs 
are comfort satisfied. 

If we canno e assurance that these 
policies will be adopted, let us abolish 
the agency. i” s 

THE GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the body of the REecorp as a part of my 
remarks a very able editorial published 
in this morning’s Washington Post en- 
titled “Auto-Intoxication.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

AUTO-INTOXICATION 


No doubt Mr. Harry W. Anderson, vice 
president of General Motors, would have 
been irked if the auto workers union had 
asked him to conduct a secret vote among 
the corporation’s stockholders to determine 
whether they supported his refusal to meet 
the demands of his employees. Yet Mr. 
Anderson has asked Mr. R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the UAW-CIO, to “conduct a secret 
vote among our employees to determine 
whether they wish to return to work. 
* * *” ‘There has already, of course, 
been a secret vote among General Motors em- 
ployees authorizing their leaders to call the 
strike, now more than 100 days old. No 
such poll of opinion has ever been made 
among the stockholders. In the light of 
these circumstances, the union’s qualified 
acceptance of Mr. Anderson’s proposal seems 
a constructive contribution toward settle- 
ment. 

The UAW-CIO was willing to go back to 
work on the terms recommended by the 
President’s impartial fact-finding board, 
which provided for a 1944-cent wage in- 
crease. The corporation, as it had a right to 
do, rejected these terms. The union then 
offered to end its strike by tentative ac- 
ceptance of the 18%4-cent wage increase 
which General Motors offered belatedly, with 
the final settlement to be determined by 
arbitration. The corporation, as it indu- 
bitably still has a right to do, now refuses 
arbitration. In the circumstances there 
seems to be logic behind the inference drawn 
by Mr, Thomas that “they dare not face 
arbitration, for they know they would lose 
with any fair-minded arbitrator.” The offi- 
cials of General Motors seem to be insisting 
upon a last-ditch test of economic strength 
and to be relying for victory less upon the 
support of public opinion than upon the 
exigencies of hunger among their striking 
workers. They have now succeeded in mak- 
ing the situation seem not so much a strike 
as a lockout. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
sentence of this editorial, says, speaking 
of the General Motors Corp.: 

They have now succeeded in making the 


situation seem not so much a strike as a 
lock-out. 


I wish to make a very brief comment 
on the General Motors situation, because 
‘Members of this body know that for 
some weeks past I have been urging that 
the parties to the major labor disputes 
which have been so costly to the recon- 
version-production in this. country 
should in the public interest resort to 
voluntary arbitration. It pains me 
grievously to note that a great company 
such as the General Motors Corp., 
so intent, apparently, on “slugging it 
out” with the union in this strike which 
is so costly to the productive interests of 
this country, now even refuses to arbi- 
trate what have become the minor issues 
in the General Motors strike. Those is- 
sues involve the question of a 1-cent 
difference over wages, and certain other 
minor issues yet to be resolved. 

I think the attention of the country 
should be called to the fact that the 
President of the United States did ap- 
point a fact-finding board, and, differ 
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as some may with some of the rationale 
of the board including some of the 
theories that were applied by the board 
in reaching its conclusions, the fact is 
the board did recommend 19% cents 
as a fair wage adjustment in this great 
strike. The company now offers 184 
cents but refuses to meet the 19% cent 
figure of the board apparently out of pure 
stubbornness. I have yet to read any 
evidence presented to the American 
public by the General Motors Corp. 
which shows that an increase of 1942 
cents as recommended by the board and 
by the President of the United States 
is not a fair wage settlement. But if it is 
not, then it seems to me that in the 
interest of the general welfare of our 
country there is a very definite patriotic 
duty resting upon Mr. Wilson of General 
Motors and all the stockholders of Gen- 
eral Motors to demonstrate that they be- 
lieve enough in the American way to 
come forward now and offer to arbitrate, 
in accordance with judicial processes, 
their differences with the union. 

I do not know the merits of the dif- 
ferences between the union and the com- 
pany, but I do know that no union or no 
employer in this country, in these criti- 
cal days; can justify such a prolonged 
stoppage, in an industry so vital to the 
welfare of the entire country, as the 
shut-down of production in the General 
Motors case. As the Washington Post 
says, it is no longer so much a strike as it 
is a lock-out. 

I wish to repeat in essence what I have 
said before, that just as was pointed out 
by the Post editorial this morning, there 
clearly rests upon the officers of General 
Motors, and all interested in the com- 
pany, a clear public obligation to arbi- 
trate such differences as now exist. 

Of course, I would be the first, as I 
think my colleagues here know, to de- 
fend the right of General Motors to con- 
duct a lock-out if it wishes to do so. 
However, I shall insist that if that is the 
position the company is going to take, 
the Government must proceed to protect 
the public interest in these disputes, 
because it is in fact a party to them. It 
will remain a party to them as long as 
we have to maintain Government eco- 
nomic controls over production. Like- 
wise, I think labor must expect the Gov- 
ernment to step in and protect the pub- 
lic interest whenever labor follows an 
unreasonable course of action, as I be- 
lieve the General Motors Co. is doing in 
this case. 

There are other automobile companies 
in this country ready, willing, and able 
to produce automobiles if the materials 
are supplied them so that they can pro- 
ceed with production. I think that if 
this lock-out continues, and if this com- 
pany will not even so much as show its 
gcod faith to the extent of being willing 
to arbitrate the minor differences which 
now exist between it and the union, this 
administration should proceed to see to 
it that materials are so channelized and 
priorities so granted as to make it pos- 
sible for automobile production to go 
ahead at the fastest rate possible by 
competitive companies which stand 
ready and willing to bargain collectively 
in good faith with their unions and to 
reach fair settlements, as other auto- 
mobile companies have reached them, 
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I hope that upon reflection those in 
responsible positions in General Motors 
will accept the proposal to arbitrate, but 
if they do not, I hope this administration 
will not tarry longer in seeing to it that 
such prestige and good offices as it can 
bring to bear upon the situation will be 
brought to bear, to the end that auto- 
mobile production can proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to draw on his knowl- 
edge of labor relations and give us his 
opinion whether the settlement of the 
strike would be expedited if the National 
Labor Relations Board were to conclude 
its hearings and announce its decision 
in regard to the charges filed against 
General Motors by the union on Novem- 
ber 8 last. 

The Senator will recall that on the 
13th of January the NLRB finally got 
around to issue a complaint against Gen- 
eral Motors. I understand that was the 
only complaint issued against any em- 
ployer in all this long wave of strikes we 
have had. But in the meantime, to go 
back to August 13, when the United 
Automobile Workers first made the de- 
mand on General Motors for a wage in- 
crease, about that time General Motors, 
it is said, wrote a letter to their em- 
ployees warning them that if they went 
on strike they would be out a good long 
time. Also an official of General Motors 
spoke over the radio and said they would 
not meet the demands of the union. 
Then on November 8 the union filed 
charges against the corporation for vio- 
lation of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 

After that the President appointed a 
fact-finding commission. General Mo- 
tors walked out on that commission, and 
announced afterwards that they would 
not agree to the findings of this commis- 
sion. The union accepted its findings. 
Then on January 13 the National Labor 
Relations Board finally issued a belated 
complaint against the corporation. No 
decision has been announced as yet. In 
the meantime it would appear that for 
almost 6 months the United Automobile 
Workers have been denied the protec- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

That is why I ask if the Senator, draw- 
ing on his knowledge of labor relations 
from his service in that field, would ven- 
ture an opinion as to whether a decision 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
in this matter would expedite settlement 
of the strike? I think the Senator is 
well aware, as others must be well aware, 
of the rumor that General Motors of- 
ficials claim that if they can delay settle- 
ment of the strike until the middle of 
March, it will break the b of the strike 
and also the backs of rikers. 

Mr. MORSE. oy’ President, I will 
make two points. t, may I say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Vermont, 
that I have already expressed myself be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate to the effect that I 
think it was inexcusable for the National 
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Labor Relations Board to delay so long 
in proceeding to take action on the com- 
plaint that was filed by the union against 
General Motors. It was a complaint 
charging that the company had not bar- 
gained in good faith. The Board de- 
layed taking action on that complaint, 
even though it knew that a committee 
of civic leaders sat in Detroit, Mich., for 
several days and had read to it a tran- 
script of record of the negotiations, or 
alleged collective-bargaining negotia- 
tions, that took place between the union 
and officers of General Motors over a 
period of weeks. That committee of re- 
sponsible and representative civic leaders 
reached the conclusion that there has 
been no collective bargaining in good 
faith on the part of General Motors. I 
think that until about the time the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding commission was ap- 
pointed the company stalled and stalled 
and hedged and ducked and weaved, just 
as Mr. Wilson, president of the company, 
hedged and ducked and weaved when he 
was before the Committee on Education 
and Labor, when Members of the Senate 
asked him many direct questions but 
could not obtain very many direct an- 
swers from him. 
I think the Senator from Vermont is 
quite right. I do not think there is any 
doubt when one listened to Mr. Wilson’s 
testimony that the company had decided, 
as it is its right if it wants to use this 
method of economic warfare, to fight it 
out with this union, and break the union 
if it could. As I have said before, I will 
defend the company in its right to fight 
it out that way if it wants to. But I do 
not want the Government to give it any 
aid in carrying out the union-busting 
policy it seeks to carry out. That is why 
some weeks ago I asked that the Senate 
proceed to make an investigation of the 
use that is being made of tax savings, by 
such companies as General Motors, to 
break the back of unions in this type of 
a knock-out and drag-down fight. 
So I say to the Senator that I think 
the National Labor Relations Board 
should have proceeded much earlier than 
it did with its hearings, and I think now 
it should proceed with the greatest haste 
possible, in accordance with justice in 
the case, to give us a decision as to 
whether or not this company is in fact 
guilty of refusing in good faith to bar- 
gain collectively with the union. I am 
sure that when the American people are 
apprised of what really happened in the 
early negotiations the resulting force of 
public opinion will be very helpful in 4 
solution of the case. 
Mr. AIKEN. At the hearing the other 
day I inquired of the Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board as to 
the reason for this long delay in giving 
a decision on this charge against Gen- 
eral Motors, and his excuse was that 
they felt that if they took any action 
they would be interfering with the efforts 
of other persons or agencies, such as the 
fact-finding board, who were seeking to 
settle the strike. That, in my opinion, 
is not a sound excuse for a law enforce- 
ment agency to make. 
Mr. MORSE. Of: course it is not 4 
sound excuse. It is a rationalization. 
The fact as to whether or not General 
Motors did bargain in good faith is % 
vital fact that those who are trying to 
settle the dispute ought to know about. 
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while in the process of attempting a 
settlement. 

Mr And every day’s delay in 


rendering a decision on this charge, 
which is the only charge which they 
have found serious enough on. which to 
issue a complaint against an employer 
in this long series of strikes—every day 
that the decision is delayed this Federal 
agency is, in my opinion, simply taking 
the part of the General Motors Corp. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: ' 

Julius A. Krug, of Wisconsin, to be Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and 

Thomas F, Corbally, of Montana, to be 
register of the land office at Great Falls, 
Mont. (reappointment). 

By Mr. THOMAS of UTAH, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Col. Thomas Lovet Smith, Dental Corps, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States as assistant to the Surgeon 
General, with the rank of brigadier general, 
for a period of 4 years from date of accept- 
ance, vice Maj. Gen. Robert Hilliard Mills, 
whose term of office expires March 16, 1946, 
and 

J. Watt Page for appointment as State 
director of selective service for Texas under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the 


Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar, 


IN THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 

tion of James E. Maher to be commodore, 
while serving as chief of base main- 
tenance, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and to continue during any 
assignment which is commensurate with 
the rank of commodore, or until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
_ The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Arthur Gavin to be commo- 
dore, while serving as commander, air- 
craft, Philippine Sea Frontier, and com- 
mander, Fleet Air Wing 10, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is 
commensurate with the rank of commo- 
dore, or until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
_ The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arleigh A. Burke to be commo- 
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dore, while serving as chief of staff and 
aide to commander, Eighth Fleet, and to 
continue during any assignment which 
is commensurate with the rank of com- 
modore, or until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lemuel P. Padgett, Jr., to be com- 
modore, while serving as petroleum at- 
taché, Middle East, and to continue dur- 
ing any assignment which is commensu- 
rate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent 
duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert F. Batchelder to be pay 
director, while serving in the Material 
Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and to continue during any 
assignment which is commensurate with 
the rank of commodore, or until report- 
ing for other permanent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John A. Snackenberg to be com- 
modore, while serving as chief of staff 
to commander, Joint Task Force 1, and 
to continue during any assignment which 


_is commensurate with the rank of com- 


modore, or until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
That completes the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR—JULIUS 
A, ERUG 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, today 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys unanimously reported the nomina- 
tion of Julius A. Krug to be Secretary of 
the Interior. In view of the vacancy 
which now exists in that office and in 
view of the fact that it is proposed that 
the Senate recess until Friday, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Mr. Krug to be Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I quite 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
that the vacancy in the Interior De- 
partment should be filled at the earliest 
possible moment. It is one of the great 
departments of the Government, and it 
should be functioning with a head. I 
hope the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be concurred in by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Julius A. Krug, of Wisconsin, 
to be Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 


connection with the confirmation of Mr. 
Krug, I wish to say one word. I think 
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Mr. Krug has every qualification, from 
the standpoint of education and experi- 
ence and general knowledge of condi- 
tions in this country, to make a most 
admirable Secretary of the Interior. I 
think it might be said that this appoint- 
ment was not a political appointment in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 

Mr. Krug has had a wide experience in 
many fields. As everyone knows, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Donald M. Nelson, as Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, and 
took hold of that agency at a time when 
it was at its peak of activity. He per- 
formed that duty so well as to impress 
the whole country with his efficiency, his 
ability, and his fairness. 

I feel that the President is to be con- 
gratulated upon the appointment of Mr. 
Krug to be Secretary of the Interior, 
which is a Cabinet position of importance 
comparable with any other position 
within the Government. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 

NAVAL AFFAIRS TO FILE REPORTS 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during the recess of the Sen- 
ate, which I understand will be until Fri- 
day, the Committee on Naval Affairs may 
be authorized to file reports on certain 
naval bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS TO FRIDAY 

Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until Friday, March 
8, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


With- 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 5, 1946: 

MUNICIPAL CourT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

Hon, Brice Clagett, of Maryland, to be 
Associate Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
Hon. Nathan Cayton, elevated. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Dwight Moody Young, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from March 
15, 1946, subject to examination required 
by law. 

To be majors 

Capt. James Emile Graham, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from March 
1, 1946. 

Capt. Jay Franchel Gamel, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from March 
1, 1946. 

Capt. Aubrey L. Jennings, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from March 


"7, 1946. 


To be captain 
First Lt. James Richard Paul, Medical 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
March 14, 1946. 
PHARMACY CORPS 
To be captains 
First Lt. Paul Cable Larnce, Pharmacy Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from March 12, 
1946, subject to examination required by law. 
First Lt. Emerson Beery Taylor, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
March 12, 1946, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 
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First Lt. Thomas Floris Criswell, Jr., Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from March 12, 1946, subject to examination 
required by law. 

First Lt. Woodrow Charles Herbert, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from March 12, 1946, 


To be first lieutenant 
Second Lt. Paul Francis Crutchlow, Phar- 
macy Corps (temporary first lieutenant), with 


rank from March 31, 1946, subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Maynard Norwood Levenick, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 11, 1941. 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
First Lt. Robert Duncan Brown, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 11, 1944. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lt. Richard John Rastetter, Quarter- 
masier Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
wiih rank from June 11, 1944, 
TO INFANTRY 


First Lt. VanCleave Parrott Warren, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), with 
rank from May 29, 1945. 

Second Lt. Robert Stephen Mills, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 6, 1944. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position of 
aide with rank of ensign in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to be effective on the date 
set opposite each of their names: 

Wilbert M. Hellman, August 1, 1945. 

Gerald L. Short, October 1, 1945. 

John O. Phillips, October 1, 1945. 

Robert D. Singel, November 1, 1945. 

John E. Schultz, February 1, 1946. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 5, 1946: 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Julius A. Krug to be Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


IN THE Navy 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 


James E. Maher to be a commodore, while 
serving as chief of base maintenance, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Arthur Gavin to be a commodore, while 
serving as commander, aircraft, Philippine 
Sea Frontier, and commander, Fleet Air Wing 
10, and to continue during any assignment 
which is commensurate with the rank of 
commodore, or until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Arleigh A. Burke to be a commodore in 
the Navy while serving as chief of staff and 
aide to commander, Eighth Fleet, and to 
continue during any assignment which is 
commensurate with the rank of commodore, 
or until reporting for other permanent duty. 

Lemuel P. Padgett, Jr., to be a commodore 
in the Navy while serving as petroleum at- 
taché, Middle East, and to continue during 
any assignment which is commensurate with 
the rank of commodore, or until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

Robert F. Batchelder to be a pay director in 
the Navy, with the rank of commodore while 
serving in the Material Division, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and to con- 
tinue during any assignment which is com- 
mensurate with the rank of commodore, or 
until reporting for other permanent duty. 

John A. Snackenberg to be a commodore 
in the Navy, while serving as chief of staff 
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to commander, Joint Task Force 1, and to 
continue during any assignment which is 
commensurate with the rank of commodore, 
or until reporting for other permanent duty. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 5, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, the Father of mercy and 
the God of all comfort, we praise Thee 
that Thou hast addressed Thyself to all 
that is deepest and dearest in the human 
breast. In Thee men may unite their 
dreams and hopes and rebuild their plans 
and aspirations. We confess that there 
are great ills to be overthrown which 
breed poverty and economic conditions 
filled with peril. O God, with restraint 
and caution, with method and wisdom, 
may we labor for their solution. Grant 
that our efforts may not be shattered 
visions, but with considered thought and 
gentleness, linked with rock-like stern- 
ness, may we embody justice to all men. 
O let Thy wisdom become our wisdom 
and Thy righteousness our righteous- 
ness, then shall we be justified by Him, 
the master-builder of a happier world. 
Through Jesus Christ, to whom be the 
glory forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5671) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1678), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5671) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate continue not to exceed 30 
minutes, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, has this bill been 
printed? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is a very urgent bill. 
I may say it has been printed. 

Mr. RANKIN. To what does it relate? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It relates to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, I am very 
much in favor of that provision, but I do 
not want to be accused of filibustering 
against this other bill. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. It is not for that pur- 


pose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentlemaa 
from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5671, with Mr. 
Sixes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is very prop- 
erly entitled “An urgent deficiency bill.” 
The situations that it deals with are of 
sufficient urgency to support the celerity 
with which it is found necessary to pre- 
sent the bill and to urge its passage. I 
shall consume very brief time in explain- 
ing the provisions of the bill in the order 
in which they are presented in the meas- 
ure itself. 

The first paragraph relates to amounts 
to States for old-age assistance, and to 
dependent children, and in aid to the 
blind, a deficiency estimate of $10,000,- 
000. There was appropriated for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1946, $431,000,- 
000. There has been spent and obli- 
gated during the first three quarters of 
the fiscal year 1946, $323,'782,000, leaving 
a balance of $107,208,000, which is $10,- 
000,000 short of the needs for the fourth 
quarter. During the fiscal year 1946, 
20 States have raised their payments 
to all three classes, and that has brought 
about these additional obligations, since 
under our law we must appropriate on an 
even basis with the States. The allot- 
ments for this appropriation are made 
quarterly to the States on the basis of 
advance estimates. To show you how 
the increased provisions of State stat- 
utes have affected the monthly payments, 
I will cite the specific payments that 
are authorized by law and which under 
the original estimate were certain 
amounts and which under the revised 
estimate are considerably increased 
amounts. For instance, under the orig- 
inal estimate the monthly payment for 
old-age assistance averaged $29.50. 
Under the revised estimate brought 
about by these State enactments the 
monthly payment is $30.70. For de- 
pendent children the original estimate 
was $18.37 a month. Under the revised 
estimate the amount required is $20.68 
a month. The monthly payment in aid 
to the blind under the original estimate 
was $30.50. Under the revised estimate 
it is $31.50. This, as I say, is entirely 
statutory. We must meet these State 
obligations on an even basis as they arise, 
and this appropriation is not only neces- 
sary but it is urgent inasmuch as the 
fund to the Social Security Board for this 
purpose was completely exhausted on 
March 4, yesterday. ; 

The second item is for the Veterans 
Administration, general administrative 
funds. The Veterans’ Administration 
ran out of money on March 4, yester- 
day, consequently this appropriation is 
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Mr. RANKIN. This is the amount 
asked for by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is indeed. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr, RANKIN. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman and his committee on bringing 
this legislation in at this time, for the 
simple reason that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is bending every possible 
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vitally necessary at the earliest time it. 
can be passed. There was appropriated 
for general administrative funds $227,- 
675.000 for the fiscal year 1946. They 
need an additional $114,000,000. Our 
committee granted the full amount of the 
Budget estimate in order that this very 
important operation may continue with- 
out interruption. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ear yield? 

. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 

ia ‘from Mississippi. 


war. 
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effort to take care of the disabled serv- 
icemen who are coming home from this 
This money is badly needed. 
am glad the committee has seen proper 
to comply with the request of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and that they are 
backed up by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Here is a summary of the activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration up to Feb- 
ruary 28, which I am sure will be in- 
teresting, as well as gratifying to every 
Member of thé House: 


Statistical summary of Veterans’ Administratior activities, Feb. 28, 1946 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Iappreciate that con- 
tribution by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, whose interest in the 
veterans is known by all men. We are 
very glad to have his support. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. For general information 
to be considered in connection with cer- 
tain legislation that is pending in the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, I 
should like to know if the gentleman 
from Indiana ascertained in the hearings 
what the probable annual cost of the 
Veterans’ Administration is now, as near 
as he could get to it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That did not come 
within the purview of our investigation. 
We were considering only this deficiency. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL. I think some of the 
testimony in the hearings we had yester- 
day indicated that it would be between 
$4 500,000,009 and $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, that includes compensation for 
disabilities and also includes insurance 
and all the other expenses. 

Mr. O’NEAL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAY. That is what I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
know of any opposition to the bill at all? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Not a bit, I think, 
either in the committee or in the House. 
I will say I know of no opposition in any 
quarter. However, I thought the Com- 
mittee of the Whole was entitled to a 
brief explanation of the main provisions 
of the bill. I may say that this increase 
of $114,000,000 to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is largely due to the number of 
veterans who have returned beyond the 
anticipation. When the original appro- 
priation was made the war was still on. 
Of course, demobilization could not in 
any way be anticipated, so this is a very 
easily understandable item. 

Mr. RANKIN. Also, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has taken over a large num- 
ber of Army hospitals which were full of 
disabled veterans, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration now has to take over the 
financial obligation of supporting the 
veterans in those institutions. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Thatistrue. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Of the $114,000,000 carried in this bill, 
about $60,000,009 will be for personnel. 
Approximately 30,000 additional persons 
over the country will be needed to take 
care of this impact of the returning vet- 
erans. The remainder of it is adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Mr. RICH: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. There is in this second 
deficiency appropriation bill an item 
of $3,350,000 for forest fires. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. I am -just coming to 
that, and I will answer the gentleman’s 
question, I am sure, in what I am about 
to say. 

Mr. RICH. I should like to hear what 
that sum will be spent for. 

Mr. LUDLOW. It has been the policy 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
since my memory runneth not to the 
contrary to allow a token appropriation 
at the beginning of each fiscal year pro- 
viding for forest-fire control in the 
amount of $100,000. Then, as the year 
went on and the fires occurred, a careful 
accounting was made, and the Forest 
Service always came in in the second half 
of the year and gave us a statement of 
the amount that fad been expended up 
to that time, with an estimate of the 
amount that would be required for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. 

Mr. RICH. Have they spent $100,000 
then up to this time? 

Mr. LUDLOW. They have _ spent 
through December the amount of $3,042,- 
146. They estimated they would need 
for the last half of the fiscal year $540,- 
854. We cut that amount because the 
expenditure is conjectural. No one can 
foresee or in any way even estimate the 
requirements. So we cut it to $407,854. 
We allowed them altogether $3,350,000, 
of which, as I have said, $3,042,146 has 
already been spent as of December 31. 

Mr. RICH. From the figures you gave, 
the amount they asked for was $700,000 
or $800,000. I cannot understand, then, 
why you gave them $3,350,000. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I thought I had made 
clear that at the beginning of every year 
we make a token appropriation. It is 
nothing more than a token appropriation 
of $100,000. They go ahead under the 
latitude they have and fight © fires. 
Of course, fires have to be fought and 
have to. be put out. Then they spend 
whatever is necessary and come back to 
us to give an accounting in the latter 
part of the year. They came back to 
us and gave us this account, that the 
fires had been numerous, and they had 
spent up to December $3,042,146. 

Mr. RICH. How does that compare 
with the year before? 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is somewhat more. 
There have been more fires. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. O’NEAL. It is somewhat com- 
parable to the years 1940 and 1941. 
The last 2 or 3 years have not been 
so bad as far as fires are concerned, for 
climatic reasons, and so forth. There- 
fore, they did not require that amount 
of money. But this is money that they 
have actually spent. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is correct. There 
is a fluctuation from year to year, but 
over the long range of years it runs 
rather stable. This is a typical annual 
appropriation. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is there any item in the 
bill for the Big Sandy River in West 
Virginia? 

Mr. LUDLOW. This bill just covers a 
few urgent items. 
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Mr. LEWIS. Then that is not con. 
tained in this bill? 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is not in the bij, 

As the committee can readily appre. 
ciate, the foreign mail-transportation 
situation by boat has been very uncer. 
tain and precarious due to war condj- 
tions. The appropriation this year was 
$400,000, which in itself is largely a 
token appropriation. The expenditure 
runs four or five million dollars a year 
normally. But the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has been carrying the mails 
without any burden on this appropria- 
tion. The War Shipping Administration 
intends to relinquish that service soon 
but no one knows when. The War Ship- 
ping Administration itself does not know. 
The department came in with an esti- 
mate of $2,844,000, but because of the 
uncertainty of the situation and the un- 
determined factor as to the time of 
relinquishment by the War Shipping Aqd- 
ministration, we cut the appropriation 
to $1,200,000, which we think will be 
ample. In any event, no harm will be 
done. The mails will be carried, and if 
there should be a shortage of funds they 
will come back and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation and all will be well. 

Mr. RICH. What is Mr. Hannegan go- 
ing to say to you for giving him $1,200,- 
000 when he wanted $2,840,000? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I have not heard from 
Mr. Hannegan. 

Mr. RICH. You will hear from him 
because every man has heard from him 
in the last 2 or 3 days. You are going 
to find out you will hear from him again. 

Mr..LUDLOW. I like Mr. Hannegan 
and I am sure that when he contacts us 
the meeting will be pleasant. I believe, 
however, we will be able to give him a 
very good answer. We are carrying in 
this bill an authorization for the rees- 
tablishment of the seapost service. 

We were asked to remove the limita- 
tion of $662,000 which we have carried 
as a ceiling on the amount that could 
be spent for personal services in the 
Office of Chief of Engineers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This was requested 
for two reasons: First, because the $662,- 
000 limitation would not cover the cost 
of Public Law 106; and, second, because 
the expanded program makes necessary 
the employment of a group of technical 
assistants with a considerable salary 
obligation. We are always loath to 
eliminate these salary limitations from 
our appropriation bills, so we decided 
that a limitation shall be carried as 
heretofore, but that the amount of the 
limitation shall be raised from $662,000 
to $850,000. The increase of $188,000 
will cover these items: Cost of Public 
Law 106, $172,700; in-grade promotions— 
statutory—$3,042; additional personal 
services, $12,258. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
presents some absolutely urgent defi- 
ciencies which have to be made. It in- 
cludes, among other items, $114,000,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration to take 
care of needed hospitalization of veter- 
ans. I think we are all, without exceP- 
tion, for it. 
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The thing I want to call attention to 
with reference to the bill is the complete 
collapse of the Bureau of the Budget in 
their operation of screening appropria- 
tions that they send up to us. There was 
a budget estimate sent up for $2,844,000 
for the foreign-mail transportation item 
in the Post Office Department. That is 
an item that can be figured out mathe- 
matically. When the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LupLow] got through with 
the gentleman from the Post Office De- 
partment he was down from $2,844,000 to 
$1,844,000, and when I got through with 
him he was down to $1,200,000. This was 
a current presentation by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Why they send up estimates 
of that character is beyond me. It must 
be that they do nothing and screen noth- 
ing. That is a fair sample of the way 
they have been operating. 

While I have the floor I desire to call 
attention to one of the operations of the 
Office of Price Administration. I have 
before me a news letter gotten out by the 
Office of Price Administration, Informa- 
tion Division, from the Syracuse-Kemper 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., on the 15th of 
February 1946, at a time when the OPA 
was before the Congress asking for a de- 
ficiency item of $1,854,000 that was voted 
on in the House. Those who pay any 
attention to their responsibilities voted 
against it. 

This particular set-up in this particu- 
lar office is costing the Government 
$6,500 a year in that district office. Let 
me read to you a poem that they send 
out so that you may know the kind of 
things Government money is being 
wasted on: 


(Dedicated to Betty Clapsaddie—with apolo- 
gies to Don Wahn) 


Sing if you will of lovely inn’s 
And the wraith of a one-time love, 
Sing if you wish to a sickle moon 
Hung low in the sky above— 
But what to him are crimson lips, 
What the peach blow saint, 
That soap ad’s use as beauty tips 
When the gray man dreams—but aint. 


Starlit lanes in lilac time, 
Fragrance of magic Ind, 
Roses red blown in June land mine 
The kiss of a Southern wind— 
Ah me—oh my—to a sad gray man 
Are pain and pleasure, too 
And a lilt from the pipe of Peter Pan, 
But—what can a gray man do. 
* - * . s 
4h! Good morning papa Cuddy, 
Please take a bow from me, 
I trust the mama’s doing well 
Since the Jump to seventy-three— 
And methinks such virile manhood 
Is worthy of a fame, 
To quite outshine that Canuck guy— 
(Now, what the heck’s his name?) 


—Crabscanilan, 


Now, imagine! $1,854,000 in the de- 
ficiency appropriation and that kind of 
Stuff going on all over the United States. 
I wonder how long the American people 
are going to put up with such tripe? 

Mir. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Benper]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this time to call attention to some 
Startling revelations coming out of the 
hearings now being held by the Commit- 


tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
Partments, 
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Only this morning we learned that in 
the European theater property declared 
surplus up to February 1 totaled $892,- 
000,000. Of this $382,000,000 was dis- 
posed of for $72,000,000. I repeat, $382,- 
000,000 of surplus was disposed of for 
$72,000,000. That $72,000,000 did not 
represent good American cash, but credits 
to foreign governments, credits granted 
to our late enemies as well as to our 
friends extending over a 30-year period. 
According to testimony offered by a wit- 
ness who knew his figures, Britain re- 
ceived $1,200,000,000 worth of property 
at a cost to them of $522,000,000, and that 
was not paid for by the British coin of 
the realm, that was sold on tick. This 
has no relation to the British loan now 
under discussion. This is extra. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr. RICH. The only mistake I ever 
heard the gentleman make on the floor 
of the House was when he said “a gen- 
tleman who knows his facts”; the gentle- 
man meant “a gentleman who thinks he 
knows his facts’; and when he stated 
that he was a member of the policy-mak- 
ing commission on the disposition of sur- 
plus property in foreign countries that 
had been turned over to them. People 
in this country do not even know what 
American property there is in foreign 
countries; they only make a policy here 
for those in foreign countries represent- 
ing us in the sale of surplus property 
to follow. 

I do not mean to criticize the gentle- 
man because he is always correct, but 
as far as that gentleman he refers to 
knowing anything in reference to the 
sale of surplus property, he knew very 
little. As a matter of fact, he did not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is 
questioning the veracity of the witness. 
The gentleman does not question the 
figures that were presented to us as fac- 
tual. They are factual. 

What does this surplus property con- 
sist of? It consists of articles that we 
could use very well in the United States 
of America and that there is a crying 
need for, such as trucks, clothing, farm 
machinery, and other commodities that 
we are short of and for which we are 
paying premium prices in America to- 
day. Our own taxpayers are compelled 
to pay premium prices for commodities 
which we are turning over to foreign 
governments for a song. 

When we come in here with a defi- 
ciency appropriation bill we ought to 
think about what we are doing with the 
property that belongs to the United 
States Government. We are in the hole 
now to the extent of $300,000,000,000. 
We have no right to squander our sub- 
stance in this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

If there are no other requests for time 
the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IE-—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 201. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
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or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided further, 
That any person who advocates, or who is 
a member of an organization that advocates, 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence and ac- 
cepts employment the salary or wages for 
which are paid from any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be guilty of a felony 
and, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
thah $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both: Provided further, That the 
above penal clause shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, any other pro- 
vision of existing law. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the following provision 
is contained in this bill: 

Provided further, That any person who 
advocates, or who is a member of an organi- 
gation that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence— 

And so forth. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not want anybody who advocates the 
overthrow of our form of government to 
be paid any money from Government 
funds, therefore we put the above pro- 
vision in practically all the appropriation 
bills. But what is the true situation? 
Just look at our country today, during 
the period of reconversion. Alil of you 
Members of Congress have witnessed the 
things that are going on today in this 
country in the form of strikes now tak- 
ing place when the country is vitally in 
need of all the production of important 
essentials that every industry in the 
United States should be able to furnish 
the people of our country. There are 
people employed by the Government of 
the United States who are not in accord 
with our Constitution or form of govern- 
ment; they advocate doctrines that are 
diametrically opposed to good, sound 
government. They are communistic in 
their views and actions. They would 
overthrow our Government if they could. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the men who 
are causing these strikes are more inter- 
ested in what they can get themselves 
than they are in production or than they 
are in the interest of the men they re- 
quest to go on strike. In my opinion the 
rank and file of labor in this country will 
go to work and produce the commodities 
in every line that the people of America 
need, if they were not hindered by reac- 
tionaires. It seems to me, though, that 
there are in the Government men receiv- 
ing money in some manner for encour- 
aging strikes and disorder. Is it good for 
the country? Do our people like it? 
Should not we get to work? I say, “Yes, 
by all means.” 

It is vital that we get down to the crux 
of this situation and have our FBI inves- 
tigate a lot of people we have in the Gov- 
ernment and on the pay roll to see if 
something cannot be done to permit the 
American people who want to work, who 
want to produce, to go ahead and go to 
work and carry on business in the natural 
way, in the usual way permitting any 
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difficulties that might arise to be arbi- 
trated so that this country can once again 
get on its feet, so that industry might be 
able to furnish the material that our in- 
dividual citizens so thoroughly need. 
What do we gain by having such shut- 
downs in our establishments, everybody 
loses. The workers lose, the manage- 
ment loses, the Government loses, all of 
our people are prohibited from securing 
what they would like to have. Arbitra- 
tion is the most vital need of our country 
in reconversion. When I do not work I 
do not produce. If I do not produce, then 
I am a hindrance to the balance of our 
citizens; so it may be multiplied a hun- 
dred or thousand fold if the strikes ¢on- 
tinue. It is very imperative and it is very 
important, and I think that we ought to 
do something to ferret out just what the 
actual cause is, because I have an idea 
that there are subversive activities going 
on in this Nation that are seeking to have 
the President take over all these indus- 
tries and make this a communistic gov- 
ernment. I firmly believe that, and it is 
about time that we do something to find 
out if that is the case, and if it is, to stop 
it, and to stop it immediately before we 
get any further into this mess, because it 
is so vital and so essential to the welfare 
of every citizen of the United States that 
we aci, and that we act at once. Any 
person or persons who advocate any 
“ism” except Americanism should be 
given a ticket to that land that he would 
have us emulate or that thinks some 
other land better than ours—if he does, 
let him go there. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania just made some references 
to arbitration in labor-management 
controversies and asked why some of 
these disputes were not arbitrated. I 
would like to remind the members of 
this committee that in the General 
Motors strike, which has now become a 
lock-out—the most important labor dis- 
pute in the United States today—the 
United Automobile Workers on two dif- 
ferent occasions offered to arbitrate the 
dispute. In both instances the General 
Motors Corporation management re- 
fused to arbitrate the dispute. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. 
to yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman con- 
Sider it real arbitration when Mr. 
Reuther, who is leading this strike, and 
who it is said has wanted to arbitrate 
from the beginning, now wants to take 
what General Motors has already agreed 
to, 1842 cents an hour, and then arbi- 
trate from there on up? That is not 
arbitration. That is only taking what 
they have already granted and then let- 
ting Mr. Reuther try to get what he said 
he was going to demand, that “We get 
everything that we want or we are not 
going to do anything.” That is not arbi- 
tration; that is getting all they can get, 
then arbitrate the difference. Mr. 
Reuther was born and educated in Rus- 
sia and wants us to pattern after that 
form of government; as for me, my 
people, I want nothing of that sort. 


I will be delighted 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. I am very happy to 
answer the question raised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. It is 
evident, I fear, as is so frequently the 
case, that he has not followed the Gen- 
eral Motors situation very carefully. 
The original offer of the union to arbi- 
trate, the first one to which I referred, 
was made before the strike was called. 
General Motors management refused to 
accept that offer of arbitration. They 
turned it down in a very high-handed 
and erbitrary manner 

In the second place, it is not an un- 
usual procedure in labor disputes to have 
a union agree to work upon certain terms 
that have been agreed upon and arbi- 
trate all other matters on which agree- 
ment has not been reached. I think 
that that point ought to be clearly 
understood by any of us who are dis- 
cussing labor relations at the present 
time. 

I have repeatediy urged on this floor, 
in hearings before committees, in public 
speeches, in every place I have spoken, 
that the best means of solving any 
labor-management dispute which can- 
not be resolved around the conference 
table is by going to voluntary arbitra- 
tion. I think that General Motors 
stands condemned on two different oc- 
casions in this present situation for 
refusing to accept the offer of the union 
to arbitrate its difficulties. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I refuse to yield 
further. I simply wanted to take the 
floor at this time to straighten out any 
misapprehension which might have been 
created by the remarks the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made regarding re- 
fusal to arbitrate. There has been re- 
fusal to arbitrate, but the entire blame 
in the General Motors situation rests 
on the side of management. 

Also I believe the Members should 
note the development of the past 2 days 
in the dispute. When the GM manage- 
ment turned down the last arbitration 
offer they countered with a proposal 
that some neutral agency poll all GM 
workers, asking them whether or not 
they would accept the “final’’ offer of 
the company. The Washington Post 
made a pertinent editorial remark on 
this maneuver, which I include with my 
remarks at this point: 

AUTO-INTOXICATION 

No doubt Mr. Harry W. Anderson, vice 
president of General Motors, would have 
been irked if the Auto Workers Union had 
asked him to conduct a secret vote among 
the corporation’s stockholders to determine 
whether they supported his refusal to meet 
the demands of his employees. Yet, Mr. 
Anderson has asked Mr. R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the UAW-CIO, to “conduct a secret 
vote among our employees to determine 
whether they wish to return to work.” 
There has already, of course, been a secret 
vote among General Motors employees au- 
thorizing their leaders to call the strike, now 
more than 100 days old. No such poll of 
opinion has ever been made among the stock- 
holders. In the light of these circumstances, 
the union’s qualified acceptance of Mr. 
Anderson’s proposal seems a constructive 
contribution toward settlement. 

The UAW-CIO was willing to go back to 
work on the terms recommended by the 
President’s impartial fact-finding board, 





which provided for a 19%-cent wage in. 
crease. The corporation, as it had a right 
to do, rejected these terms. The union then 
offered to end its strike by tentative accept. 
ance of the 18!4-cent wage increase which 
General Motors offered belatedly, with the 
final settlement to be determined by arbitra. 
tion, The corporation, as it indubitably stil 
has a right to do, now refuses arbitration, 
In the circumstances there seems to be logic 
behind the inference drawn by Mr. Thomas 
that “they dare not face arbitration, for they 
know they would lose with any fair-mindeq 
arbitrator.” The officials of General Motors 
seem to be insisting upon a last-ditch test 
of economic strength and to be relying for 
victory less upon the support of public opin- 
ion than upon the exigencies of hunger 
among their striking workers. They have 
now succeeded in making the situation seem 
not so much a strike as a lockout. 


The union’s counterproposal is to poll 
the workers on two questions—first, the 
company proposal; second, on the ques- 
tion of whether or not they favor the 
union’s proposal to return to work on 
the basis of the terms offered by the com- 
pany and submit all remaining issues to 
arbitration, the arbitrator to be ap- 
pointed by President Truman. 

Surely the union is meeting the man- 
agement more than half way. If the 
management will not accept this pro- 
posal they certainly show they are more 
interested in acting as industrial feudal 
lords than they are in resolving the pres- 
ent dispute and resuming production. 

What has the GM management to fear 
from arbitration? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, some folks are begin- 
ning to wonder what the General Motors 
strike is about. Some are now in doubt 
as to whether that strike was called in 
good faith for the purpose of increasing 
wages, getting better working conditions, 
for the employees of General Motors, or 
whether it was called to determine who 
should be president of UAW-CIO; 
whether General Motors stock could be 
so affected by the strike and rumored 
settlements as to afford an opportunity 
for cpeculators to buy and sell, to make 
millions, on the stock market; whether 
General Motors itself might be wrecked 
and Kaiser—the darling of the unions 
and of the administration and a possible 
General Motors competitor—be placed 
in such a competitive position that the 
company headed by him might make 
millions out of the manufacture and sale 
of motor vehicles. 

General Motors has offered—and I 
hold none of their stock nor do I hold 
a brief for them—to pay as high a rate 
as any other motor industry. The com- 
pany also proposed submitting the is- 
sue as to whether its latest offer be 
accepted to the rank and file of the work- 
ers. Apparently, Reuther wants none of 
that proposition. Presumably, he 3s 
drawing his compensation while the 
workers—the men in overalls and the 
men with dirt on their hands—go with- 
out their pay checks. 

These strikes began when some spokes- 
men for this administration broadcast 
to the public and more especially to 
employees holding jobs in the larger in- 
dustries that employers could pay 2 20- 
percent increase in wages without any 
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increase in the price of the things they 
had to buy. That was a direct bid for 
everyone who was working to demand 
and go on demanding higher wages until 
employers paid at least a 20-percent in- 
crease or complied with Reuther’s de- 
mand for a 30-percent increase. 

It was, too, encouragement for em- 
ployees whose demands were not met to 
go on strike, and this without any knowl- 
edge as to whether the employers could 
or could not pay such an increase and 
continue to provide jobs. 

When General Motors employees went 
on strike, what happened? Note the fol- 
lowing, which point to some of the meth- 
ods of coercion and intimidation used 
by the administration in behalf of its 
political allies, the UAW-CIO and the 
PAC. 

When the employees of General Mo- 
tors went on strike, one of the first things 
that happened was the filing of a charge 
of unfair labor practices by the National 
Labor Relations Board against General 
Motors. 

That was one—just one—of the meth- 
ods used by the administration of in- 
forming General Motors that it had bet- 
ter comply with the demands of Walter 
Reuther, who never gave jobs, who never 
employed any large group of men. 

The cost in time and money to General 
Motors in defending itself against these 
charges is no small item. When the 
time of management should have been 
devoted to reconversion, to negotiations 
looking toward the settlement of the la- 
bor dispute, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board—the persecution arm of 
the administration—compels it to at- 
tend hearings. 

Then we were told through the press 
that the Justice Department was going 
to prosecute General Motors and some 
other companies because of a claimed 
violation of the antitrust laws. That 
was the second blow from the side, or 
behind, whichever you want to take it. 
Just another way of putting the screws 
to General Motors; just another way of 
applying the heat; just another way of 
depressing the stock market; just another 
step looking toward the wrecking of 
General Motors. 

Was that investigation, the threatened 
prosecution, inspired by financial inter- 
ests wishing to beat down the value of 
General Motors stock; acquiring a con- 
trolling interest? Or was it inspired by 
the “Reds,” the communists, who would 
like to see an end to the private enter- 
prise system? 

Did the inspiration for these proced- 
ures against General Motors come from 
the British Labor Government, from 
Sialin, both of whom say that capital- 
ism and private enterprise are on the 
way out? 

But that was not all. 

Then there came another threat. 
What was it? We were told through the 
press that, if General Motors did not set- 
Ue this strike and give in to the demands 
of Mr. Reuther, and do it without delay, 
all their material on hand would be 
taken away from them and given to 
others, 

When the administration made that 
threat, did it contemplate robbing Gen- 
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eral: Motors of its supplies and giving 
those supplies to Kaiser? 

Sometimes I wonder just who is back 
of Kaiser; just what financial interests 
are backing him and whether it would 
profit them if General Motors—Kaiser’s 
competitor in the days to come, if Gen- 
eral Motors can live through this perse- 
cution—would be put out of business. 

The Federal Government has no right 
to take that material and the Justice 
Department knows it. But that was 
another threat; a little more intimida- 
tion—coercion. That is what it is. 

Nor is that all. You remember the 
pictures in the press where, when these 
wage demands were being considered, 
they were talking about a fact-finding 
board. You remember the picture of 
Mr. Murray, head of the CIO, coming out 
of the White House arm in arm with 
Mr. Kaiser—both of them having re- 
ceived the President’s blessing for the 
settlement made. 

Why should not Kaiser and Murray, 
co-allies of the administration on the 
political front, make that kind of an 
agreement? 

Let me tell you why Kaiser and Phil 
Murray were able to get together on 
wages. 

General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and 
the other motor companies who have 
been in business have their present and 
future prices fixed on the prices for which 
they sold cars over a base period in 1942. 
Under OPA rules, their prices are held 
down, but no such rule is applied to the 
products of Mr. Kaiser. Kaiser has no 
background, so along comes the OPA and 
gives Kaiser the price he wants. 

General Motors and Kaiser’s competi- 
tors must sell their products at a price 
fixed on what they paid for labor and 
materials in 1941 or 1942, but OPA, in 
giving Kaiser a price, bases that price 
upon what he pays now for both labor 
and material. 

If the administration knows of any 
other way to favor Kaiser, to hurt Gen- 
eral Motors, I cannot at the moment 
think of it. 

Then, to help Kaiser out, the Govern- 
ment leases him Willow Run, or sells it 
to him, I do not know which, for a nom- 
inal sum, and does the same with certain 
aluminum plants, and that gives him an- 
other “in”—another advantage. 

Oh, yes; that is a slick scheme this ad- 
ministration has on hand, this little con- 
spiracy, if you want to call it that—the 
facts indicate that—between the Admin- 
istration and its political allies in the 
CIO and the PAC—just a trading of 
dollars—of a market—in return for 
votes. 

“We will fix General Motors,” say the 
wreckers. “We will break General Mo- 
tors,” say those who want to see the end 
of private enterprise. In the days to 
come, what happened to General Mo- 
tors, if Reuther has his way, may be held 
up as a horrible example of what happens 
to anyone who opposes the demands of a 
labor leader. 

Then there is another angle which 
shows that Reuther and his policies are 
of no real benefit to the men who work. 

Every other—no, not every other—al- 
most every other motor company which 
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has been involved in a strike has had the 
strike settled. A dozen or more strikes 
have been settled, but not the Reuther- 
inspired strike. Why? Because Reu- 
ther is a gentleman who, when he and 
his brother went to Russia, wrote back 
to the home folks, “Work for a Soviet 
America.” That is what he is trying 
to establish in Detroit. 

What does Reuther care for the wives, 
for the children, of the men he has called 
out on strike? He is living in comfort. 
What does he care about the veterans 
who want jobs? He did not enlist. He 
was deferred, although he had neither 
chick nor child at the time, on the ground 
of dependency. He was deferred, even 
though his wife, employed as his secre- 
tary, was paid a thousand dollars a year. 
He was deferred because, it was said, he 
would promote good labor relations be- 
tween the union and the employer. 

Has Reuther objectives other than in- 
creased wages, better working conditions, 
the settlement of the strike? Is one of 
those objectives the presidency of the 
UAW-CIO? Is the ruining of General 
Motors another? The sad part of it is 
that, if he succeeds and some little group 
in New York gets control of General 
Motors and they cannot make it operate 
at a profit, the men who are in his union 
will be out of jobs. 

Those workers who followed the lead 
of Walter Reuther have today, although 
their every increase be granted, lost more 
than the additional amount which they 
can earn at the increased wage, even 
though they are steadily employed, in the 
next 5 years. 

Our sympathy should go out to those 
employees who have been misled by 
Reuther. Let them remember that Ford 
and Chrysler and Briggs and a half dozen 
other companies negotiating with other 
labor leaders not bent upon the attain- 
ment of some personal political ad- 
vantage, not inspired by animosity 
against General Motors or its manage- 
ment, have settled their strikes, and their 
employees are either back at work or 
shortly, as soon as the plants can be 
opened, will be back at work. 

More than a million employees who 
were on strike have, through their union 
representatives, obtained adjustments of 
their grievances, which gave them sub- 
stantial advantages. But Reuther— 
Walter Reuther—who received a part of 
his education in Russia; who adheres 
quite closely to the communistic party 
line, led General Motors employees into 
a strike which has cost them millions of 
dollars in wages which can never be re- 
covered. 

And the administration has indulged 
in a campaign of coercion and intimida- 
tion which would be a disgrace to the 
government of any civilized nation. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Sikes, Chairman of the Committe of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5671) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. 

The Clerk will call the first individual 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


IDA F. BRAUN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1782) 
for the relief of Ida F. Braun, Alice Braun 
Menges, and Carl J. Braun, individually 
and as executors of the estate of Hedwig 
W. Braun, deceased, and as legatees and 
beneficiaries of the will of Hedwig W. 
Braun, deceased, and as the sole parties 
in interest by succession under the last 
will and testament of Hedwig W. Braun, 
deceased, and under the last will and 
testament of Herman W. Braun, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is-there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

MEMPHIS PARK COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 176) for 
the relief of the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Memphis Park Commission. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., and the Memphis 
Park Commission, the sum of $45,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for compensation 
for damages sustained by said city and its 
park commission on account of the destruc- 
tion of the building known as the Woman’s 
Building and its fixtures and equipment lo- 
cated in the fair grounds of said city by fire 
on January 19, 1943, occasioned by the negli- 
gence of agents and representatives of the 
United States Army, who, at the time, were 
in possession and control of said building, 
together with a large portion of the Mem- 
phis Fair Grounds and improvements there- 
on, for use exclusively for the purpose of a 
military reservation under lease thereof by 
the city of Memphis to the United States, 
wherein, in effect, the United States agreed 
that it would restore the leased premises to 
the same condition as that existing at the 
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time of entering upon the same in the event 
of the damage or destruction thereof occa- 
sioned by the negligence of the lessee: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JAMES HAROLD NESBITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2843) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
James Harold Nesbitt, a minor. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 


There was no objection. 
VIRGE McCLURE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1269) 
for the relief of Virge McClure. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Virge McClure, of Canton, N. C., the sum of 
$1,000, as full compensation for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care, growing out of an in- 
jury received by said Virge McClure, who at 
the time was a member of local draft board 
No. 2, Haywood County, N. C., of the Selec- 
tive Service System, and who was attacked 
and seriously injured by a registrant of said 
board, because of the classification which 
had been given him by the said Virge Mc- 
Clure and other members of such board. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out all after “$1,000” 
down to and including line 4 on page 2, and 
insert “in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries, med- 
ical and hospital expenses sustained as the 
result of an attack by a registrant of local 
draft board No. 2, Haywood County, N. C., 
of the Selective Service System, on May 12, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OWEN YOUNG 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3525) 
for the relief of Owen Young. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorizeq 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Owen 
Young, of 8 Westervelt Avenue, Tenafly, N. J, 
the sum of $1,000, in full settlement of aj) 
claims against the United States for persona] 
injuries sustained on July 11, 1941, when he 
was struck by a vehicle of the United States 
Engineer Department, of the New York dis- 
trict, in New York City, N. Y. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,000” and insert 
“$350.” 

Page 2, line 1, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time; and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HOWARD FRANCIS WALDRON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 976) for 
the relief of the estate of Howard Francis 
Waldron. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


KILPATRICK BROS. CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3985) 
for the relief of Kilpatrick Bros. Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Kilpatrick Bros. Co., & 
Nebraska corporation, having its principal 
Office at Beatrice, Nebr., owning and operating 
@ grazing range in Sioux County, Nebr., the 
sum of $2,851.09, in full satisfaction of its 
claims against the United States for compen- 
sation for property damage sustained by it 
as a result of range fires caused in the year 
1943 by training operations of the United 
States Army Air Forces in Sioux County, 
Nebr. Acceptance of the benefits hereby pro- 
vided shall not be regarded as covering dam- 
ages sustained by said Kilpatrick Bros. Co. &s 
a result of range fires caused in the year 1944 
and subsequent years by training operations 
of the United States Army Air Forces, #t or 
in connection with the Sioux County Bomber 
Range in Sioux County, Nebr. Such claims 
now existing and such claims as may here- 
after arise in favor of said Kilpatrick Bros. Co. 
shall in nowise be prejudiced by this act: 
Provided, That no part of the amounts @p- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, aby 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 8, strike out “$2,851.09” and 
insert “$2,044.09.” 

Line 9, strike out “its” and insert “all.” 

Page 2, after “Nebraska”, strike out the 
balance of the line down to and including the 
word “act” on line 11. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and @ motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CALVERT DISTILLING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4208) 
for the relief of the Calvert Distilling Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (1) anything in 
its capital-stock tax return for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, to the contrary, the de- 
clared value of the capital stock of the Cal- 
vert Distilling Co., of 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., for the year ended June 
30, 1945, shall be deemed to be $120,000,000 
for the purpose of determining its liability 
under chapter 6 of the Internal Revenue 
Code for the year ending June 30, 1945; 
and (2) for the purpose of determining its 
liability under section 600 of the Internal 
Revenue Code for its fiscal year ending July 
$1, 1945, and for all other purposes where 
the declared value of its capital stock as 
determined under chapter 6 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is relevant. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 shall 
apply only if said the Calvert Distilling Co., 
within 80 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, files with the collector 
of internal revenue for its district an 
amended capital-stock tax return for the year 
ending June 30, 1945, reflecting a declared 
value for its capital-stock tax of $120,000,000 
and pays the tax shown thereon. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN SEFERIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 216) 
for the relief of John Seferian and Laura 
Seferian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
Otherwise appropriated, to John Seferian, 
Methuen, Mass., the sum of $2,000, and to 
Laura Seferian, wife of John Seferian, Me- 
thuen, Mass., the sum of $5,000. The pay- 
ment of such sums shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of John Seferian and 
Laura Seferian on account of personal in- 
Juries sustained by Laura Seferian and dam- 
age to personal property owned by John Sef- 
erian, caused by a collision of the auto- 
mobile of John Seferian, in which his wife, 
Laura Seferian, was seated, with a United 
States Army truck on Highway Route No. 110, 
Methuen, Mass., on March 1, 1944. 


— the following committee amend- 
lenis: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and 


insert 


“$325.” On line 7, strike out after 
the word “of” the balance of the line down 
to and including line 5 on page 2, and in- 
Sert “$1,401, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for property dam- 
“se, Personal injuries, medical and hospital 
&xpenses sustained as the result of a colli- 
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sion between the car in which they were 
riding and a United States Army truck on 
Highway No. 110, Methuen, Mass., on March 
1, 1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN BELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1235) 
for the relief of John Bell. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John Beil, Los 
Angeles, Calif., the sum of $1,989.88. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said John Bell against the 
United States for personal injuries and total 
disability therefrom sustained on March 20, 
1944, when he was struck by a large box 
which fell on him from a Government truck 
at the Eight Hundred and Twenty-second 
Army Air Force Specialized Depot, Maywood, 
Calif. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,989.88” and 
insert “$1,200.” 

On line 8, strike out “and total disability 
therefrom” and insert “medical expenses, and 
loss of earnings.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Government” 
and insert “United States Army.” 

Line 3, insert “Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawiul, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MILDRED NEIFFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1759) 
for the relief of Mildred Neiffer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mildred Neiffer, 
Wilmington, Del., the sum of $895. Such 
sum represents the aggregate amount of 
money orders purchased in favor of the said 
Mildred Neiffer on August 5, 1942, aboard the 
U. S. 8. George F. Elliott, by her brother, 
Pfe Elmer P. Neiffer, United States Marine 
Corps, and lost, together with all records 
thereof, as the result of enemy action. 


were 


1931 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the figure strike out 
the bslance of the line and insert: “in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the value.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “action”, in- 
sert “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLYDE ROWND, DELLA ROWND, AND 
BENJAMIN C. DAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2904) 
for the relief of Clyde Rownd, Della 
Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clyde Rownd, San 
Bernardino, Calif., the sum of $205.89; to 

ella Rownd, San Bernardino, Calif., the 
sum of $212.52; and to Benjamin C. Day, 
San Bernardino, Calif., the sum of $137.78. 
The payment of such sums shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for wages lost (1) by the said Clyde 
Rownd and Della Rownd on account of per- 
sonal injuries sustained by them, and (2) 
by the said Benjamin C. Day in order to take 
care of his wife, Ethel Maude Day, because 
of personal injuries sustained by her, in a 
collision at the intersection of Sierra Way 
and Fifth Street, San Bernardino, Calif., on 
October 26, 1944, between a car in which such 
injured persons were riding and a United 
States Army truck driven by an Italian pris- 
oner of war: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


amendments were 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$212.52” and 
insert “$204.12.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. CIPRIANO VASQUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3483) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Cipriano 
Vasquez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Cipriano Vasquez, of San 
Francisco, Calif., the sum ef $1,900, in full 
settlement of claims against the United 
States for damage to their private residence 
on January 25, 1945, as a result of the driver 
of a crane losing control of the vehicle and 
swerving to the right crashing into the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Vasquez: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
demed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “of”, strike 
out the balance of line 9, all of line 10, and 
the first two words on line 1, page 2, and 
insert “an accident involving a United States 
Navy vehicle in San Francisco, Calif.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CLIFFORD W. PREVATT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3948) 
for the relief of Mrs. Clifford W. Prevatt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Clifford W. 
Prevatt, Hampton, Fla., the sum of $121.19. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the Said Mrs. 
Clifford W. Prevatt against the United States 
on account of personal injuries sustained on 
November 26, 1943, as the result of a collision 
in vicinity of Camp Blanding, Clay-Bradford 
Counties, Fla., involving the automobile in 
which she was a passenger and a United 
States Army truck. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF ELEANOR DORIS BARRETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4115) 
for the relief of the estate of Eleanor 
Doris Barrett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
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otherwise appropriated, to the legally quali- 
fied representative of the estate of Eleanor 
Doris Barrett, deceased, of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., the sum of $10,000. The payment of 
said sum shall be in addition to any sums 
paid for hospital, medical, and burial ex- 
penses for said deceased, and shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of the injury and death of 
said deceased. The said Eleanor Doris Bar- 
rett, a girl 9 years of age, was struck and 
killed by an Army jeep, on the public high- 
way between Walter Hill and Lascassas, in 
Rutherford, County, Tenn., during Army ma- 
neuvers, on July 15, 1943, and she died from 
said injuries July 16, 1943. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “of” strike 
out the balance of line 7, all of lines 8, 9, and 
10, down to and including the figure “1943” 
in line 6 on page 2, and insert “$3,319.25 in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of the injury and 
death of said decedent and the medical, hos- 
pital, and bunNal expenses incident thereto, 
as a result of her having been struck by an 
Army vehicle near Lascassas, Tenn., on July 
15, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAYER G. HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4174) 
for the relief of Mayer G. Hansen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mayer G. Hansen, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $3,783.88, 
Such sum represents (1) the actual cost of 
the said Mayer G. Hansen of household goods 
and personal effects shipped in June 1941 
from Manila, P. I., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
and held in a United States customs bonded 
warehouse in Los Angeles until December 17, 
1942, when they were sold at public auction 
as unclaimed merchandise by the collector 
of customs; less (2) the sum of $461.16, the 
surplus proceeds of such sale paid to the 
said Mayer G. Hansen. The said Mayer G. 
Hansen was unable to claim such personal 
property or to communicate with persons in 
the United States because he and his wife 
were held as prisoners by the Japanese from 
January 5, 1942, until February 3, 1945. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
arising from the sale of such personal prop- 
erty: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


MARCH 5 


The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon. 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOE F. RADA AND BESSIE RADA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4401) 
for the relief of Joe F. Rada and Bessie 
Rada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorizeq 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Joe 
F. Rada and his wife, Bessie Rada, of Ennis, 
Tex., the sum of $198.18, for personal injuries 
sustained by them and damages to their 
automobile in a collision, occasioned by the 
negligent driving and operation of a United 
States Army automobile on Highway 34, near 
Ennis, Tex., on January 9, 1945, and in full 
satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States Government arising therefrom: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF SAN DIEGO, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4418) 
for the relief of the city of San Diego, 
Tex. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the city of San Diego, Tex., or its duly 
authorized agents, the sum of $14,958.35, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
Government for the destruction of the water 
tank, tower, electric fire siren, and frame 
garage when said city property was de- 
molished by a plane piloted by a Navy flier 
on the 17th day of July 1945. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$14,958.35” and 
insert “$13,439.45.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “Govern- 
ment” and insert “United States.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the figure “17th” 
and insert “11th.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the figure “1945:”, in- 
sert “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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ALBERT R. PERKINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4647) 
for the relief of Albert R. Perkins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Albert R. Perkins, 
Houston, Tex., the sum of $156.75. Such sum 
represents the amount which was collected 
by the Office of Price Administration from 
the landlord of the said Albert R. Perkins 
as excessive rent charged the said Albert R. 
Perkins for the period December 23, 1943, to 
August 28, 1944, and which, instead of being 
paid to the said Albert R. Perkins, was de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, after the words “United 
States”, insert “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RICHARD C. WARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4693) 
for the relief of Richard C. Ward. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Richard C. Ward, the sum of $10,000, in full 
Settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment for injuries sustained by him when 
struck by a Navy truck on February 12, 1945, 
at the naval air technical training center, 
Ward Island, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: _ 


a 1, line 6, insert “of Corpus Christi, 
ex.”, 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$3,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “Gov- 
ernment” and insert “United States.” 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “Texas:” 
insert “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
Teceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
Claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
lime, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table, 
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CAROLINE M. NEWMARK AND MELVILLE 
MORITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4712) 
for the relief of Caroline M. Newmark 
and Melville Moritz. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, to Caroline M. Newmark 
and Melville Moritz, out of any money in the 
Treasury not. otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the death of 
their father, Commander Albert Moritz, 
United States Navy, retired, who died as the 
result of injuries sustained in a fall at the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
January 15, 1941: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to, or received by, any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, at- 
torney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


W. E. NOAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1262) 
for the relief of W. E. Noah. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. 
E. Noah, of Sweetwater, Tex., the sum of 
$5,000, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained on January 21, 1942, when he was 
struck by a United States Army truck in the 
town of Alpine, Tex.: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
$1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

HERMAN FEINBERG 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1352) 

for the relief of Herman Feinberg. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Herman Feinberg, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $99.67. Such 
sum represents compensation for. services 
rendered the National Youth Administration 
during the period December 16, 1942, to Jan- 
uary 11, 1943, after the expiration of a tempo- 
rary appointment and prior to the time a 
permanent appointment was made effective. 
Services were rendered by the said Herman 
Feinberg to the National Youth Administra- 
tion during the whole of such period, and he © 
did not receive compensation therefor be- 
cause of an error on the part of the appoint- 
ing officer In not making the permanent ap- 
pointment effective at the expiration of the 
temporary appointment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the figures “99.67”, 
strike out “. Such sum represents compen- 
sation” and insert in lieu thereof “in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States.” 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEE HARRISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2156) 
for the relief of Lee Harrison. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lee 
Harrison, a resident of the Treasury -of 
Alaska, the sum of $327.75, in full settlement 
of all claims against the Government of the 
United States for injuries sustained by his 
wife, Mrs. Annie Harrison, now deceased, on 
September 23, 1941, on Glenn Highway, near 
Palmer, Alaska, while a passenger in a United 
States Army vehicle: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “the Treasury of" 
and insert “Moose Creek.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out $327.75" and in- 
sert “$315.75.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. GRANT LOGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2331) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Grant 
Logan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant Logan, residents of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, the sum of $5,310.85, in full 
settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for injuries sus- 
tained on January 14, 1943, at Juneau, Alaska, 
in a collision of the school bus of the Office 
of Indian Affairs and the car owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant Logan: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “Mr. and.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “residents” and in- 
sert “resident.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “the Territory of” 
and insert “Juneau.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$5,310.85” and in- 
sert $4,185.98.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “injuries”, in- 
sert “, loss of earnings, medical and hospital 
expenses.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Grant 
Logan.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHARLES A. MARLIN ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 2750) 
for the relief of Charles A. Marlin, An- 
drew J. Perlik, and Albert N. James. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to credit the accounts of 
Charles A. Marlin, Andrew J. Perlik, and Al- 
bert N. James, post-office clerks in the Oak- 
land station post office, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
they are hereby relieved from any liability to 
refund or pay to the United States the sum 
of $2,578.97, such sum being money-order 
funds lost in a burglary of the Oakland sta- 
tion, on March 15, 1944. The sureties on the 
bonds of said claimants are released from any 
liability on account of such shortage. 


were 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 4, after the words “accounts of” strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert 
“Stephen A. Bodkin, postmaster at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and to relieve Charles A. Marlin, Andrew 
J. Perlik, and Albert N. James, post-office 
clerks in the Oakland station post office, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from any liability to refund or pay 
to the United States the sum of $2,578.97, such 
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sum being money-order funds lost in a bur- 
glary of the Oakland station, on March 15, 
1944.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Stephen A. Bod- 
kin, Charles A. Marlin, Andrew J. Perlik, 
and Albert N. James.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. FRANK MITCHELL AND J. L. PRICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2885) 
for the relief of Mrs. Frank Mitchell and 
J. L. Price. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Frank Mitch- 
ell, Swainsboro, Ga., the sum of $1,025, 
and to J. L. Price, Swainsboro, Ga., the sum 
of $1,750. The payment of such sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Mrs. Frank Mitchell and J. L. Price against 
the United States for losses sustained as the 
result of the failure of the War Department 
to carry out its plans to use as a bombing 
range certain land owned by them in Eman- 
uel County, Ga., which the War Department 
had taken possession of on May 15, 1942, 
under the terms of leases signed by the said 
Mrs. Frank Mitchell and J. L. Price as lessors, 
after requiring such lessors to remove all 
buildings, fences, and other obstructions. 
On September 11, 1942, the leases for such 
property were returned to the lessors, un- 
signed by any representative of the United 
States, with the information that the War 
Department had decided to abandon the 
bombing range: Provided, That no part of 
either amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claim settled by pay- 
ment of such amount, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,025” and 
insert ‘$500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,750” 
insert ‘$450.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STANDARD DREDGING CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3065) 
for the relief of the Standard Dredging 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Standard Dredging 
Corp., of New York, N. Y., the sum of $633,- 
470.07 Such sum represents the actual loss 
incurred by the said Standard Dredging 


were 


and 
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Corp. in the performance of a. subcontract 
approved by the Navy Department and dateq 
October 22, 1941, by and between the saiq 
Standard Dredging Corp. and the Arunde) 
Corp., Consolidated Engineering Co., Inc, 
and Hardaway Contracting Co., all of Balti. 
more, Md., joint venturers and prime contrac. 
tors under a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract 
with the Navy Department (contract Noy- 
3680 and subsequent changes and supple. 
mental agreements thereto) for the con. 
struction of certain public works in Puerto 
Rico and other locations in the West Indies, 
under which subcontract the said Standard 
Dredging Corp. agreed, at a unit price of 35 
cents per cubic yard, to do certain hydraulic 
dredging, filling, and dike construction in 
connection with the construction of the 
United States Naval Base, Roosevelt Roads, 
P.R. The payment of such sums shall be in 
full settlement of all claims against the prime 
contractors or the United States arising from 
the performance of such subcontract. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$633,470.07” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$622,217.84.” 

At the end of bill add: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NELLIE P. DUNN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3076) 
for the relief of Nellie P. Dunn. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Nellie P. Dunn, of Richmond, Va., the sum 
of $1,507.88, of income tax erroneously col- 
lected for the taxable year of 1940: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
»priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 5, after the word “to’’, insert 
“the estate of.” 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “the same being 
a refund” and insert in lieu thereof “in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the refund,” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Nellie P. Dunn, deceased.” 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
LEGAL GUARDIAN OF ROLLAND LEE 
FRANK, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3100) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Rolland Lee Frank, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Rolland Lee Frank, a minor, San Gabriel, 
Calif., the sum of $10,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained by the said 
Rolland Lee Frank on July 13, 1943, when the 
automobile in which he was a passenger was 
in collision with a United States Army truck 
on United States Highway No. 101, near Pa- 
cific and La Jolla Junction, San Diego County, 
Calif.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act im excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person Violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after the sign “$”, strike out 
the bill down to the word “: Provided” in line 
3, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof “2,691.94 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained and medical and hospital 
expenses incurred by him as the result of an 
accident which occurred on United States 
Highway No. 101, near La Jolla, Calif., on 
July 13, 1943, involving a United States Army 
vehicle.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MATTIE LEE WRIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3217) 
for the relief of Mattie Lee Wright. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mattie Lee Wright, 
Pensacola, Fla., the sum of $10,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Mattie Lee 
Wright against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained on December 
9, 1944, when she was struck by one of two 
vehicles owned by the United States Army as 
a result of the collision of such vehicles at 
an intersection in Pensacola, Fla.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
Jating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment:. 
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Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$3,000.” 


ti The committee amendment was agreed 
° 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


ELISABETH JONES HANSEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3355) 
for the relief of Elisabeth Jones Hansel. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Elis- 
abeth Jones Hansel the sum of $6,000, in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the death 
and burial expenses of her husband, Rev. 
Mathew Ernest Hansel, as a result of his being 
struck by a motortruck owned by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and driven by one 
Clarence L. Hodge, an employee of the said 
General Accounting Office, the said accident 
having occurred at the intersection of Eight- 
eenth Street and Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
in the city of Washington, D. C., on the eve- 
ning of October 3, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAWRENCE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3391) 
for the relief of Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $24,355.06, to Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., of Thomaston, Maine, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for reimbursement of transportation 
cost in excess of normal rates of transporta- 
tion prevailing prior to January 1, 1942, on 
coal received on and after May 18, 1942, to 
June 1, 1944, in and around New York Har- 
bor area and in New England, which period 
was not included in the regulations of the 
Office of Price Administration on bituminous 
coal from district No. 3 in northern West 
Virginia: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS RUTH LOIS CUMMINGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3480) 
for the relief of Miss Ruth Lois Cum- 
mings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,075.53, to Miss Ruth Lois Cum- 
mings, of Paterson, N. J., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
the death and transportation expenses of 
Walter William Cummings sustained as the 
result of an accident involving a United 
States Army airplane, on August 2, 1943, in 
Charlevoix, Mich.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF BOB CLARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4210) 
for the relief of the estate of Bob Clark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Bob 
Clark, deceased, late of Hopkins County, Ky., 
the sum of $10,000. The payment of such 
Sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of the 
death of the said Bob Clark as a result of a 
collision, on May 8, 1944, on United States 
Highway No. 41, near Nortonville, Ky., be- 
tween the wagon in which he was riding and 
a vehicle in the service of the Army of the 
United States: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “late 
of” and all of lines 6 to 10, inclusive, and lines 
1 and 2 on page 2, and insert “the sum of 
$5,000; to the estate of George D. Croft, de- 
ceased, late of Hopkins County, Ky., the sum 
of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for their deaths 
sustained as a result of a collision on May 8, 
1944, on United States Highway No. 41, near 
Nortonville, Ky., between the wagon in which 
they are riding and a United States Army 
vehicle.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of Bob 
Clark and the estate of George D. Croft.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NOLAN V. CURRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4400) 
for the relief of Nolan V. Curry, individ- 
ually, and as legal guardian for his 
minor son, Hershel Dean Curry. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Nolan V. Curry, of Hillsboro, Tex., the sum of 
$500, for hospital and medical bills incurred, 
and loss of earnings of his minor son, Hershel 
Dean Curry, occasioned by personal injuries 
to said Hershel Dean Curry, resulting from 
the negligent operation of a Government- 
owned and operated automobile which struck 
the car in which said Hershel Dean Curry was 
a passenger in Fort Worth, Tex., on June 21, 
1945; and to the said Nolan V. Curry, as legal 
guardian of his minor son, Hershel Dean 
Curry, for personal injuries inflicted upon the 
said Hershel Dean Curry, as a result of said 
accident, the sum of $1,000; said sums to 
be in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States Government arising in favor 
of the said Nolan V. Curry and his minor son, 
Hershel Dean Curry, by reason of said acci- 
dent: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
these claims, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$500” and insert 
“$244.25.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Government 
owned and operated” and insert “United 
States Army.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JEROME DOVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4609) 
for the relief of Jerome Dove. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jerome Dove, 
Florence County, S. C., the sum of $2,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of personal injuries and 
doctors’ bills sustained by the said Jerome 
Dove who was shot with a .45 caliber auto- 
matic pistol while on his premises attending 
to his own business, by Pvt. William P. Nor- 


man, Squadron D, Florence Army Air Field, 
Florence, S. C. 


were 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum”, lines 7 to 10, inclusive, 
and lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 2 and insert 
“$1,200, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, loss of earnings, pain and suffering 
and physical disability sustained by him as 
the result of being accidentally shot with a 
.45 caliber pistol while on his premises, by 
Pvt. Williard P. Norman, Squadron D, Flor- 
ence Army Air Field, Florence, S. C., on or 
about April 3, 1945: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAYMOND P. GUIDOBONI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4801) 
for the relief of Raymond P. Guidoboni. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Raymond P. Guidoboni, of 
Boston, Mass., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal injur- 
ies, hospital and medical expenses, and loss 
of earnings sustained as the result of being 
struck by a United States post-office truck on 
Cambridge Street, East Cambridge, Mass., on 
May 3, 1945: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary note 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$1,189.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAE GLAUBER 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 2217) 
for the relief of Rae Glauber. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of the money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000, to Rae Glauber who was in- 
jured as a result of being struck by a Gov- 
ernment-owned truck of the United States 
Post Office Department in New York City, 
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N. Y., on November 15, 1944. The payment 
of this sum will be in full settlement of ah 
claims against the Government of the Unite 
States. 


With the following committee amend. 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000”, all of 
lines 6 to 10, inclusive, and line 1 on page 2 
and insert “$3,500 to Rae Glauber, of Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in. 
juries sustained as a result of being struck by 
a United States post-office truck in New York 
City, N. Y., on November 15, 1944: Pro. 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re. 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. RUBY MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3161) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ruby Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ruby Miller, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $5,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Mrs. 
Ruby Miller against the United States for 
Personal injuries, and total disability there- 
from, sustained on August 11, 1944, when she 
was struck by a United States post-office 
vehicle at Alameda and Bauchet Streets, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “and total dis- 
ability therefrom”, and insert. “hospital and 
medical expenses, and loss of earnings.” 

Page 2, line 2, after “California”, insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read-a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE LASSILA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3185) 
for the relief of George Lassila. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to George Lassila, 
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Ironwood, Mich., the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said George Las- 
sila against the United States on account of 
the loss of his wife, Senia Lassila, who died 
on June 20, 1941, from physical conditions 
initiated or aggravated by a severe shock 
sustained on June 18, 1941, and caused by 
a blast of dynamite set off near her home 
by an employee of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert “the 
estate of Senia Lassila, deceased, of Iron- 
wood, Mich., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for her death sus- 
tained as the result of blasting by the Work 
Projects Administration near her home on 
Vander-Hagen Road, Ironwood, Mich., on 
June 18, 1941: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the- contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sprincer: After 
the word “appropriated” and the comma 
thereafter, ih line 5, page 1, insert “the sum 
of $5,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be ‘engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of Senia 
Lassila, deceased.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HERBERT W. ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3400) 
for the relief of Herbert W. Rogers. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Her- 
bert W. Rogers, of New London, Conn., the 
sum of $1,000 in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of money misplaced or stolen at his window 
in the New London post office on December 
23, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 


S bam be fined in any sum not exceeding 
,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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GERTRUDE McGILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3823) 
for the relief of Gertrude McGill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude McGill, 
of Fayetteville, Cumberland County, N. C., 
the sum of $5,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Gertrude McGill against the United 
States on account of personal injuries sus- 
tained as a result of being struck by an 
Army vehicle at the corner of Robeson and 
Elm Streets in the city of Fayetteville, N. C., 
on June 24, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid for 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AHTO WALTER ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3967) 
for the relief of Ahto Walter, Lucy Walter, 
and Teddy Walter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims 
for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there dbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


BENJAMIN KEIZER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4803) 
for the relief of Benjamin Keizer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4884) 
to relieve certain employees of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration from financial lia- 
bility for certain overpayments and al- 
low such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the employees re- 
sponsible for the excess or erroneous pay- 
ments represented by the sums herein stated 
be, and they are hereby, relieved of finan- 
cial liability therefor and the Comptroller 
General is authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the settlement of the accounts of 
Guy F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in such amounts not ex- 
ceeding the sums stated herein, which have 
been or hereafter may be disallowed, as may 
be necessary to relieve such disbursing officer 
of financial liability therefor: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to bar re- 
covery of the amounts herein specified from 
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the persons to whom and through whom such 
amounts have been paid: 

First: C. W. Bailey, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., 
in the sum of $50.88, which amount was ex- 
pended in October 1942, under symbol 11559. 

Second: S. F. Cooper, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., 
in the sum of $30, which amount was ex- 
pended in August 1943, under symbol 11561. 

Third: M. L, Stoddard, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Togus, 
Maine, in the sum of $21, which amount was 
expended in March and April 1943, uncer 
symbol 11565. 

Fourth: N. Jeffrey, certifying officer at Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, Brecksville, 
Ohio, in the sum of $22.62, which amount 
Was expended in July 1942, under symbol 
11568. 

Fifth: Eugene H. Dibble, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Tuske- 
gee, Ala., in the sum of $17.12, which amount 
was expended in June 1942, under symbol 
11569. 

Sixth: F. A. Cleveland, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, 
Wis., in the sum of $40.53, which amount 
was expended in May 1942, under symbol 
11571. 

Seventh: J. G. Taliaferro, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Wood, 
Wis., in the sum of $43.42, which amount 
was expended in June 1942, under symbol 
11571. 

Eighth: Chas. N. Pearsall, certifying offi- 
cer at Veterans’ Administration facility, 
Wadsworth, Kans., in the sum of $60.88, 
which amount was expended during the pe- 
riod July 1, 1942, through September 30, 
1942, under symbol 11573. 

Ninth: Eugene A. Hiller, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Biloxi, 
Miss., in the sum of $10.65, which amount 
was expended in September 1942, under sym- 
bol 11576. 

Tenth: Paul I. Carter, certifying officer at 
Veterans’ Administration facility, Portland, 
Oreg., in the sum of $37.35, which amount 
was expended during the period July 1, 1942, 
through December 31, 1942, under symbol 
11584. 

Eleventh: I. R. Wagner, certifying officer 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Oteen, 
N. C., in the sum of $10.31, which amount 
was expended in May 1942, under symbol 
11591. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HERBERT C. ROCKWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4948) 
for the relief of Herbert C. Rockwell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute Senate 
bill 1367, an identical bill, for the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Herbert C. Rock- 
well, of Washington, Pa., the sum of $158.05, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for property damage sustained 
on August 10, 1944, when a vehicle belonging 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation rolled 
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away from its parking place on a down- 
grade street and collided with the automo- 
bile of Herbert C. Rockwell which was 
parked in front of 41614 North Main Street, 
Washington, Pa.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shali be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING APPOINTMENT OF PERMA- 
NENT BRIGADIER GENERALS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1532) to 
authorize the appointment of certain 
persons as permanent brigadier generals 
of the line of the Regular Army. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, is authorized to appoint as permanent 
brigadier generals of the line of the Regular 
Army the following persons: Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, presently serving in the temporary 
grade of lieutenant general in the Army of 
the United States; James H. Doolittle, pres- 
ently serving in the temporary grade of lieu- 
tenant general in the Army of the United 
States; Raymond S. McLain, presently serving 
in the temporary grade of lieutenant general 
in the Army of the United States; Curtis E. 
LeMay, presently serving in the temporary 
grade of major general in the Army of the 
United States; and Lauris Norstad, presently 
serving in the temporary grade of major gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States. 

Src. 2. Any persons appointed pursuant to 
the provisions of the first section of this act 
shall be counted for the purposes of provi- 
sions of law establishing the authorized num- 
ber of brigadier generals of the line of the 
Regular Army. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JIMMY MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2509) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
, Jimmy Martin, a minor. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
ray, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
o* Jimmy Martin, a minor, of route 3, Mur- 
freesboro, Rutherford County, Tenn., the 
sum of $10,000, in full satisfaction and pay- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of personal injuries received by 
the said Jimmy Martin. The said Jimmy 
Martin was severely and permanently in- 
jured, on March 25, 1944, by the explosion of 
a rifle cartridge which was being used by the 
United States soldiers while on maneuvers 
in the vicinity, which injury necessitated the 
removal of his left eye. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
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Page 1, line 5, after the word “of”, strike 
out the remainder of the bill and insert 
“James Irving Martin, a minor, of route 3, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., the sum of $3,000, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of personal in- 
juries sustained by the said James Irving 
Martin on or about March 25, 1944, when he 
was injured by the explosion of a rifle car- 
tridge which had been left in the vicinity of 
his home by soldiers of the United States 
Army while on maneuvers, which injuries 
necessitated the removal of the left eye of 
said minor: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to ar received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guard- 
ian of James Irving Martin, a minor.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN DOSHIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2682) 
for the relief of John Doshim. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
John Doshim, of New York City, N. Y., the 
sum of $3,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the refund of 
a bond on appeal posted for Hom Gwock 
Hong, an alien, same being forfeited on 
November 10, 1938, when he failed to appear 
pursuant to an order to surrender for depor- 
tation: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
eent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 
insert ‘‘$2,900.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

LEGAL GUARDIAN OF WILMA SUE WOODS 
AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2848) 
for the relief of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy 
Woods, Raymond E. Hilliard, and 
Thomas E. Hilliard, minors. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 


“$3,000” and 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum, 
of $7,500 to the legal guardian of Wilma Sj. 
Woods; to pay the sum of $7,500 to the legs; 
guardian of Patsy Woods; to pay the sum of 
$7,500 to the legal guardian of Raymond F 
Hilliard; to pay the sum of $12,500 to the 
legal guardian of Thomas E. Hilliard, al} of 
Charleston, Ark., in full settlement of 4) 
claims against the United States for persona) 
injuries, medical, and hospital expenses sus. 
tained as the result of the explosion of a rife 
grenade carried from the range at Camp 
Chaffee, Ark., on December 16, 1944: Provideg 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren. 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shal! be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$7,500” and insert 
“$5,000.” 


Line 7, strike out “$7,500” and _ insert 
“$6,000.” 

Line 8, strike out “$7,500” and _ insert 
“$6,000.” 

Line 9, strike out “$12,500” and _ insert 
“$7,500.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KAY BETH BEDNAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3365) 
for the relief of Kay Beth Bednar. 

There, being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,550 to the legal guardian of Kay 
Beth Bednar, of Oklahoma City, Okia., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the deaths of her father, 
Louis J. Bednar, and mother, Mrs. Frances 
J. Bednar, sustained as a result of an acci- 
dent involving a United States Army truck 
on United States Highway No. 80, near Tor- 
nilio Cotton Oil Mill Building, Tornillo, Tex 
on April 14, 1944: Provided, That no part ©! 
the amount appropriated in this act in eace*s 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or ce- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating th 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guil') 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,550” and 
insert “$12,123.68.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


were 


to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to Ie- 
consider was laid on the table. 

ADDIE PRUITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3591 
for the relief of Addie Pruitt. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Addie Pruitt, 
Houston, Tex., the sum of $5,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Addie Pruitt, 
not previously settled, against the United 
States on account of injuries sustained by 
her on December 25, 1944, on Dowling Street, 
Houston, Tex., when she was struck by a 
vehicle in the service of the Army of the 
United States. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$1,500.” 

Line 7, strike out “of the said Addie 
Fruitt, not previously settled,”. 

Line 9, strike out “1944” and insert “1942.” 


The committee amendments. were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. SAMUEL ADAMS LYNDE, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3846) 
for the relief of Lt. Samuel Adams Lynde, 
United States Navy. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lt. Samuel Adams 
Lynde, United States Navy, of Winnetka, IIl., 
the sum of $15,000. Payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Lt. Samuel Adams Lynde against 
the United States on account of the death 
of his wife, Eleanor Wilson Lynde, and ex- 
penses incident thereto, as a result of a col- 
lision on May 3, 1945, involving the automo- 
bile in which she was a passenger and a 
United States Navy truck at the intersection 
of Queen Street and Scimmino Road, located 
within the limits of the United States naval 
training and distribution center, Camp 
Peary, Williamsburg, Va.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “Lt. Samuel Adams 
Lynde, United States Navy,” and insert “the 


— of Eleanor Wilson Lynde, deceased, 
ate.” 


The committee 
agreed to, 


amendment was 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 7, 
strike out “$15,000” and insert $7,500.” 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dotutver to the 
committee amendment: Strike out “$7,500” 
and insert “$5,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: Page 1, line 9, 
strike out “of the said Lt. Samuel Adams 
Lynde.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “his wife.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Eleanor Wilson Lynde, deceased.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO., LTD. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4270) 
for the relief of Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of California, the sum of $1,628.30, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States arising out of or in connection 
with damage caused to an electric transmis- 
sion line owned by Southern California Edison 
Co., Ltd., by a United States Navy airplane, 
model F3A-1, Bureau No. 04634, coming in 
contact with said transmission line at a point 
along Cajon Highway near Keenbrook, Calif., 
on July 21, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shail be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EVA D. CHAMPLIN AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4414) 
for the relief of Eva D. Champlin, Robert 
H. Howell, Emily Howell, and Stella 
Ward. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Eva 
D. Champlin, the sum of $17,385.90; to Rob- 
ert H. Howell, the sum of $7,734; to Emily 
Howell, the sum of $1,674.39; and to Stella 
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Ward, the sum of $10,839.75, in full satisfac- 
tion of their claims against the United States 
for compensation for damages resulting from 
injuries sustained by them while riding in 
an automobile which was struck by an auto- 
mobile owned by the United States Govern- 
ment on Route No. 15 between the cities of 
Elmira, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., on March 
15, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claims, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$17,385.90” and 
insert “$3,500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$7,734” and insert 
“$2,000.” 

Line 8, strike out “$1,674.39” and insert 
“$100.” 

Line 8, strike out “$10,839.75” and insert 
“$3,500.” 

Line 9, strike out “their” and insert “all.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “compensation for 
damages resulting from injuries” and insert 
“personal injuries.” 

Line 3, strike out “an automobile owned by 
the United States Government” and insert 
“a United States Army vehicle.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LILLIAN JACOBS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4537) 
for the relief of Lillian Jacobs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,005 to 
Lillian Jacobs, of Elberon, N. J. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
on account of personal injuries and loss of 
earnings sustained when the car driven by 
Mrs. Jacobs was involved in a collision with 
an Army Carry-all in Elberon, Monmouth 
County, N. J., on April 1, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


were 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

MARGARET LEE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4607) 
for the relief of Margaret Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mar- 
garet Lee, of Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., 
the sum of $180, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for dam- 
ages to her automobile in an accident in- 
volving an Army vehicle, occurring in Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., on August 26, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after “$180”, insert “and to 
pay the sum of $62 to Mike Sopko, of Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.” 

Line 9, after “for”, insert “property.” 

Line 9, strike out “to her automobile.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Margaret Lee and 
Mike Sopko.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LT. GEN. WALTER B. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 5529) 
to authorize the President to appoint Lt. 
Gen. Walter B. Smith to the office of 
Ambassador to Russia, without affecting 
his military status and perquisites. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1222 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 576), the 
provisions of section 1223 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 577), or any 
other provisions of law, or any rules or regu- 
lations issued thereunder, the President, act- 
ing by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is authorized to appoint Lt. Gen. 
Walter B. Smith, a general officer in the 
Army of the United States, as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Lieu- 
tenant General Smith’s appointment to, ac- 
ceptance of, and service as such Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary shall in 
no way affect any status, office, rank, or grade 
he may occupy or hold in the Army of the 
United States or any component thereof, 
or any emolument, perquisite, right, priv- 
ilege, eligibility for promotion, or benefit 
incident to or arising out of any such status, 
office, rank, or grade: Provided, That so long 
as he remains Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Union of Soviet So- 
Cialist Republics Lieutenant General Smith 
shall retain the rank and grade of lieutenant 
general which he now holds in the Army of 
the United States, but during such time shall 
receive the salary and allowances of Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
payable from appropriations made by law for 
the Department of State, in lieu of his mili- 
tary pay and allowances. 

Sec. 2. In the performance of his duties as 
such Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, Lieutenant General Smith shail be 
subject to no supervision, control, restric- 
tion, or prohibition (military or otherwise) 
other than would be operative with respect 
to him if he were in no way connected with 
the War Department, the Military Establish- 


amendments were 
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ment, or the Army of the United States, or 
any component thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the President to ap- 
point Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as Am- 
bassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1535) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain lands situated within the 
Fort Douglas Military Reservation to the 
Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to convey 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crip- 
pled Children, a Colorado corporation, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to seven and eight thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four ten-thousands acres 
of land, more or less situated within the 
Fort Douglas Military Reservation, Utah. 

Sec. 2. The lands conveyed pursuant to 
the provisions of the first section of this act 
shall be used by the grantee as a location 
for a hospital for crippled children; and the 
deed of conveyance of such lands shall con- 
tain the express condition that if the grantee 
shall fail or cease to use such lands for such 
purposes, or shall alienate or attempt to 
alienate such lands, title thereto shall re- 
vert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BERNICE B. COOPER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
988) for the relief of Bernice B. Cooper, 
junior clerk-typist, Weatherford, Tex., 
rural rehabilitation office, Farm Security 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which was objected to on March 6, 
1945, be restored to the private calendar, 
and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Bernice B. Cooper, 
junior clerk-typist, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, Weather- 
ford, Tex., is hereby released from any and 
all liability on account of the loss of funds 
in the amount of $300, together with interest 
due thereon from date of loss, representing 
public funds for which she is accountable 
and which were stolen from her custody in 
the county. rural rehabilitation office, 
Weatherford, Tex., on February 13, 1942, and 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
and the War Food Administrator, are here- 
by authorized and directed to remove from 
their records the debt against the said Ber- 
nice B. Cooper in the amount of $300, plus 
interest due thereon. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re. 
consider was laid on the table. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer q 
resolution (H. Res. 542) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fo). 
lows: 

Resolved, That ArtHur G. KLEIN, of the 
State of New York, be and he is hereby 
elected a member of the standing commit- 


tee of the House of Representatives on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 40] 


Andrews, N.Y. Gardner Murphy 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gearhart Norrell 
Beall Gossett Norton 
Bland Gwinn,N.Y. Peterson, Ga. 
Bonner Hale Phillips 
Boykin Harness,Ind. Powell 
Brumbaugh Henry Rains 

Buck Herter Randolph 
Byrne, N. Y. Holmes, Mass. Reece, Tenn. 
Cannon, Fla. Hope Rivers 
Cannon, Mo. Jackson Robinson, Utah 
Case, S. Dak Jarman Schwabe, Mo. 
Chapman Kelley, Pa Sharp 

Clark Keogh Sheridan 
Cole, Kans, Kilburn Starkey 
Curley Knutson Stigler 
Daughton, Va. LaFollette Summers, Tex. 
Dawson Landis Thom 
Domengeaux McConnell Voorhis, Calif 
Eaton . McGregor Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fellows McKenzie 

Fisher Morrison 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sixes). On this roll call 366 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the National Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 12, line 14, 
strike out “707” and insert “706.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 15, 
strike out “a housing unit” and insert “any 
housing accommodations.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 17, 
strike out “ceiling price which shall be ap- 
plicable” and insert “maximum sales price 
applicable to such sale.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 19, 
after the period insert “It shall be unlawful 
for any person to violate the terms of any 


regulation or order issued under the provi- 
sions of this title.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 25, 
after the comma, insert “as to rights or lia- 


bilities incurred or offenses committed prior 
to such termination date.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 13, line 5, 
strike out “708” and insert “707.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 13, line 16, 
strike out “709” and insert “708.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 13, line 19, 
Strike out “707” and insert “706.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 13, line 23, 


Strike out “Administrator” and insert “Di- 
rector,” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 14, line 1, 
omnetee insert “may be granted and if 
yranted.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
Port the next committee amendment, 


amendment was 


was 


was 


was 


was 


amendment 


was 


amendment was 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 14, line 4, 
strike out “704” and insert “706.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 14, line 6, 
strike out “document” and insert “record.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 14, line 15, 
strike out “707” and insert “706.” 


inet committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 14, 
17, strike out “the” and insert “this.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


line 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 

port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15, line 17, 
strike out “Administrator” and insert “Di- 
rector.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committtee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15, after line 
19, insert the following: 

“Sxc. 709. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘maximum sales price’ means 
the maximum price for which any housing 
accommodations may be sold and ineludes 
the total consideration which may be paid 
by the buyer for the housing accommoda- 
tions with accompanying land and improve- 
ments, excluding only those incidental 
charges, such as brokerage fees or commis- 
sions or charges, which buyers or sellers of 
housing accommodations customarily assume 
in the community where the accommodations 
are located and which actually have been 
incurred for services rendered at the buyer’s 
or seller’s request. 

“(b) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of any of the 
foregoing, or legal successor or representative 
of any of the foregoing. 

“(c) The term ‘district court’ means any 
district court of the United States, and the 
United States court for any Territory or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not propose 
to offer an amendment to this section, 
I think we ought to take a good close 
look at it. The term “maximum sales 
price’’ means the maximum price for 
which any housing accommodations may 
be sold and includes the total considera- 
tion which may be paid by the buyer 
for the housing accommodations, and 
so forth. I brought before the House 
a case the other day in which a veteran 
who is at the same time a builder made 
an estimate of the cost of building a cer- 
tain property which he was going to 
build for sale in the hope a veteran 
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would purchase the property. His esti- 
mate of the bare cost of the land and 
building was $8,200. He made applica- 
tions for priorities and was informed 
that he would be issued a priority pro- 
viding his maximum sales price would be 
$7,800. It is perfectly silly to think any 
builder of any size, kind, or description, 
is going to build a home which he esti- 
mates will cost $8,200 or any other fig- 
ure, not including any possible broker- 
age or profit to himself, and sell it for 
less than his own estimated cost with- 
out any profit to himself. If that is the 
way this bill is going to operate, you 
will not get any housing whatsoever 
built by any builder in the United States 
unless he stands sufficiently in favor with 
the Director or the Administrator or 
the local officer to give him a price at 
which he can come out with enough to 
cover his cost of production together with 
possible brokerage and what little profit 
there may be to himself to compensate 
him for his work and his risk. That is 
the reason this bill is not a satisfactory 
bill. It is not for the purpose of pro- 
viding veterans housing, but is for the 
purpose of providing some kind of hous- 
ing machinery by which the Adminis- 
trator can operate for the benefit of 
whomever he chooses to favor in the 
matter of priorities. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. IZAC. About what is the limit 
a veteran can afford to pay for a home 
today? 

Mr. HINSHAW. It depends on the 
veteran. Some of them can only pay 
$2,000, and some of them can probably 
pay very much more. That is one fal- 
lacy that we must look into rather care- 
fully because all veterans are not neces- 
sarily interested in the lowest cost hous- 
ing, although I am sure that the large 
majority of them will be. That does not 
mean that there should be any limit to 
the cost of the housing that may be ap- 
proved. Many a veteran who was taken 
into the service in this war is upward of 
30 years of age and many have large 
families. He may be more or less a 
successful mechanic or businessman and 
have a decent income. If the limit of 
cost is fixed at a low figure then a vet- 
eran with a larger than average family 
will be precluded-from benefit under this 
bill. 

Mr. IZAC. The gentleman recognizes, 
however, that the average veteran, and 
I may add that the gentleman was a vet- 
eran in the other war and he knows, that 
the average veteran can never pay for a 
home that costs more than about $6,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. With the average 
veteran, that is probably true; but that 
does not say that all of them want $6,000 
houses. 

Mr. ?ZAC. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Some may want a 
$2,000 house and some may want a 
$12,000 house, or more. 

Mr. IZAC. But the fact remains if 
we are shy about 10,000,000 homes for the 
people of the United States, that is going 
to be increased by, say, half of the vet- 
erans of this war, which means another 
8,000,000 buildings. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. I agree we will have 
to build all types of homes. 

Mr. IZAC. Unless we can keep that 
price below $6,000, there will not be many 
veterans get homes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
want to know how to keep the price 
down? 

Mr. IZAC. I want the gentleman 
to tell me how we can build homes for 
veterans. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ivwilltellhim. That 
is, for every man who is engaged in the 
building industry, from stem to stern, to 
do his utmost, without restriction on the 
amount and type of work he can turn out 
in 1 day, to work as hard as he can work 
to produce homes at the cheapest pos- 
sible price. In that way the cost of 
building will be reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of the 
pending amendment is to permit vet- 
erans, who bought newly built houses at a 
fixed price by the Housing Expediter, to 
sell that house and not have his broker- 
age fee, which ordinarily he would have 
to pay, included in the maximum price. 

As the bill was brought to the com- 
mittee, it was proposed that the veteran 
could not resell his home at a profit, that 
he would have to resell his home at the 
same price that he paid for it in the be- 
ginning. 

The committee discussed the matter 
and realized that most resales compel the 
seller to pay approximately 5 percent 
commission. We did not want to have 
the veteran who paid six or seven 
thousand dollars for a home, on a resale 
to lose $300 or $350. 

That is the only purpose of the amend- 
ment, and I hope the Committee will 
agree to it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very un- 
fortunate that Mr. Wyatt took the atti- 
tude he did in the press of this morning, 
in which he predicated the success of his 
entire program upon one particular 
phase of the program. Of course, we all 
want to cooperate to the fullest practical 
extent with Mr. Wyatt in getting all the 
homes built which we can possibly build. 

Of course, Mr. Wyatt should under- 
stand that the Congress of the United 
States has a responsibility separate and 
apart from his, and that it is our desire 
to cooperate with him. When he says 
that because of the action of the House 
yesterday afternoon the veterans should 
be a little angry, then he exhibits an 
inferiority complex which is not going 
to be healthy in his desire to acquire 
maximum production of homes. 

Let us review what Mr. Wyatt can do 
if the substitute which will be offered, is 
adopted. He can, in consultation with 
labor, encourage apprentice training, 
which is one of the bottlenecks in getting 
the maximum amount of production of 
building materials. I understand he has 
made favorable progress in that par- 
ticular in consultation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. He can com- 
pel price adjustments to encourage the 
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production of building materials. He 
can still submit to the Congress, through 
the President, a supvlementary budget 
laying out a program for incentive pay- 
ments, if and when he finds he cannot 
get adequate production in the building 
materials field by adjustment of prices 
and other means at his disposal. 

In my opinion, the Congress, through 
the Appropriations Committee, will give 
consideration to it. We have not a pro- 
gram before us at the present time, we 
do not know how this $600,000,000 is 
going to be spent; and if Mr. Wyatt feels 
so keenly about that he should, of course, 
present a program to the Appropriations 
Committee by way of a supplemental 
budget estimate. 


Mr. Wyatt can allocate building ma- 


terials to secure adequate supplies for 
capacity production of low-cost housing. 
He has a certain amount of control over 
the price of the finished product because 
he can channel building materials into 
homes costing not to exceed a certain 
amount. He can follow that transaction 
right through until the final papers are 
executed and the delivery of the home 
actually passes to the veteran who is 
purchasing it. 

So he controls completely allocation of 
materials and the price of the finished 
preduct. 

Mr. Wyatt can and he should give 
preferences to veterans in the alloca- 
tion of these materials. 

Mr, Wyatt can control the amount of 
materials which he considers necessary 
for domestic use and is given the power 
to prevent the exportation of lumber if 
he deems such action is necessary in or- 
der to effectuate his program to get the 
maximum amount of material. 

Mr. Wyatt can supervise the construc- 
tion of $250,000,000 worth of housing if 
the Lanham Act is extended, and it is 
my understanding that the Lanham com- 
mittee has already acted favorably upon 
that matter and we should have the Lan- 
ham bill before us in a very few days. 

Mr. Wyatt by his leadership and coun- 
sel can aid materially in the develop- 
ment of a sound administrative policy in 
the wage-price field so that there will be 
a settlement of conflicts in the building- 
materials industry. If we can settle the 
strikes in the building-materials indus- 
try, according to the testimony given by 
Mr. Small this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, we shall 
have settled a large part of the problem 
of production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Small, in his tes- 
timony before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency this morning said: 

Our country stands today at an extremely 
critical juncture. The public welfare and 
future prosperity of the Nation depend upon, 
first, prompt settlement of the strikes; sec- 
ond, prompt resumption and expansion of 
production; and, third, avoidance of addi- 
tional major work stoppages. 
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Why are we not getting lumber today? 
Because of failure to develop a sound or 
workable policy on wages and prices, J]; 
seems to me that by the adoption of the 
substitute we will have given him, with 
the Lanham bill, and perhaps the rapid 
tax amortization features—but that is 
a matter we should not pass upon until it 
is presented to us by the Ways and Means 
Committee—but Mr. Wyatt will haye 
adequate authority, and if the authority 
is judiciously used it could be made a 
great force for the acquisition of suffi- 
cient materials to allow the industry to 
produce to capacity, Industry wants to 
produce. It cannot make money, it can- 
not make profits, unless it does produce. 
If we do not hamstring private enterprise 
by regimentation through controls and 
regulations, then we can be assured that 
private industry is going to do just as 
great a job in the housing field as it did 
in respect of the production of munitions 
of war in the field of war production. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we cannot reach an agreement as 
to time on this amendment? 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto conclude in 25 minutes, the 
last 5 to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. De Lacy]. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
followed the comments of the able gen- 
tleman from Michizan {Mr. Wotcott] in 
reference to the statement of Mr. Wyatt. 
Apparently Mr. Wyatt’s statement has 
sunk home, apparently his justified ob- 
servations on the lack of action in this 
Hall have begun to cause some perturba- 
tion among those who voted solidly 
against one of the chief provisions of 
this bill yesterday. 

It is all very well to say that we should 
leave this matter of housing the Ameri- 
can people to private enterprise. But the 
outstanding fact about American hous- 
ing is that private industry, which has 
enjoyed this field of activity for all the 
years the Nation has existed, has never 
succeeded in satisfactorily housing the 
American people. The press has carried 
a shocking article telling how in the Dis- 
trict.of Columbia, which houses this great 
American Capitol in which we hold our 
deliberations, the housing is so shock- 
ingly bad that a rat came into the bed- 
room and into the crib of a little child, a 
little boy 32-months old, and bit off three 
of his fingers and his nose. 

Yesterday the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rocers] called the attention of the House 
to that horrifying incident. 

The gentlewoman urged that rat ex- 
termination campaigns be undertaken to 
prevent such tragic things from happen- 
ing. 

Now, that is all right as far as it goes. 
But as long as inaction on the housing 
front continues to condemn a large part 
of our people to living in dilapidated 
run-down, insanitary dwellings, we shall 
have an abundance of rats and other 
vermin, 
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Let people have decent houses to live 
in—houses that can be kept free from 
refuse and filth in which rats thrive— 
and we shall do more to get rid of rats 
than by well-intentioned, but sporadic 
rat-extermination campaigns. 

The newspaper story cited by the gen- 
tlewoman is eloquent testimony of the 
need for the kind of housing program 
which the Members of her party joined 
so solidly in voting down on the very 
same day that she made her remarks. 

The shocking point is that this boasted 
system of building homes by private en- 
terprise has not prevented some of the 
worst housing in the Nation, right here 
in the District of Columbia, Yet yester- 
day Members of the gentleman’s party 
stood up solidly to defeat a measure, not 
to hamstring private industry, but to 
overcome the restrictions and deficien- 
cies which the private housing construc- 
tion industry has demonstrated, a meas- 
ure to subsidize the production at a 
profit of building materials that we need. 

We simply are not going to get mate- 
rial to begin 3,000,000 homes within 2 
years through the ordinary channels of 
production. That is why the adminis- 
tration comes before us with a measure, 
net to cut out the profit system but to 
guarantee profits in the building indus- 
try, to make the profit incentive work for 
the production of materials with which 
to build two and one-half times the num- 
ber of homes ever before built in America 
in any 1 year. 

Yet the gentleman says that premium 
payments will hamstring housing pro- 
duction. 

Without encouraging the production 
of building materials by premium pay- 
ments, what will clearly happen is that 
the Government will be compelled to 
raise materials’ prices. That, in fact, is 
what is being demanded by the powerful 
lobby, the Producers’ Council, and others, 
so persistently throwing its weight 
around the Capitol. 

Some Members have objected to the 
revelation of this lobby’s activity by our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CormacK.] But the most brilliant con- 
firmation his charges could have is 
the resignation of the Crane Co. from the 
Producers’ Council in objection to the 
Council’s present legislative activities. 

_T suppose a Member may say that sub- 
sidies to producers hamstring private 
building construction, but the very pur- 
pose of such subsidies is to make it pos- 
sible for private enterprise at last to be- 
gin the housing job on which for 100 
years it has so conspicuously failed the 
American people. 

‘ We are short over 10,900,000 homes. 

Ve are trying to build some of the homes 
most needed now under the Wyatt pro- 
gram. 

I think it is about time that we get 
Some action. If this shocking story of a 
rat eating off the nose and fingers of a 
baby does not prod us on to a sense of our 
duty, then I do not know what will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
a from Washington has ex- 

red, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
day before yesterday I listened with a 
great deal of interest to a discussion of 
this bill over the radio by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman], and the gen- 
tleman from California, [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

In this discussion the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman], stated that it is 
necessary to have this bill in order to 
prevent lumber from going into the 
building of race tracks, saloons, gambling 
halls, honky-tonks, swimming pools, and 
so forth. Later in the discussion the 
moderator—lI believe his name was Lind- 
ley—asked if the administration did not 
now have the power under the War 
Powers Act to do the very thing that 
this bill would do. To this question the 
gentleman from California replied that 
the Government does have the power 
now. The gentleman from Texas agreed 
with that statement but added that be- 
cause the War Powers Act would soon 
expire, there was no assurance it would 
be extended and it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to have the bill now before us en- 
acted into law in order to get homes for 
veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask any 
Member of the majority party this ques- 
tion: With the administration having 
had the power all along, having the power 
now, to channel building materials and 
lumber into the building of homes for 
veterans, why did it permit this lumber 
to be used to build race tracks, saloons, 
gambling halls, honky-tonks, and swim- 
ming pools? Why did it permit this 
lumber, 25 percent of the output, to be 
exported to foreign countries when it has 
been so badly needed by the veteran who 
fought for this country? And, Mr. 
Chairman, what assurance do we have if 
we enact this bill into law that the sit- 
uation will be any different; that they 
will not continue to channel the lumber 
and the building material into the build- 
ing of race tracks, saloons, honky-tonks, 
and gambling halls rather than channel- 
ing it into the building of homes for the 
benefit of the veterans? I will be very 
Pleased to have somebody on the ma- 
jority side answer that question. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will attempt to an- 
swer that now, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I will be de- 
lighted to have the answer. 

Mr. PATMAN. The administration 
was persuaded by reason of so many 
statements made on the floor of this 
House principally, I will say, by Mem- 
bers on the minority side, to remove 
L-41 October 15, and that prevented the 
channeling of materials. I think that 
was a serious mistake. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. He has answered my question. 
Now I want to ask the gentleman a fur- 
ther question: If the administration then 
did not have the backbone to look after 
the veteran will it have the backbone to 
look after the veteran today if we enact 
this bill into law? 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to answer this 
question on the export of lumber. The 
gentleman made a misstatement about 
the export of lumber. We are importing 
three times as much lumber, and have 
for years, each year, than we export. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That does not 
excuse the exportation of lumber that 
the veterans need so badly. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBS§ON of Kentucky. The ad- 
ministration put on L-41, did it not? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand 
that it did. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the 
administration took it off, did it not? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand 
that it did. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there 
anything in the law now which would 
prevent them from putting L—41 back? 
I understand the change has been made. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No. If they are 
interested in the veteran, they can do it. 
They have all the laws they need. Let 
us quit kidding the veterans and give 
them something worth while. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. Would it not be well 
for the administration to take stock of 
how much lumber we have in storage 
in the various military camps of this 
country? I have it on very good author- 
ity that in my district there are some 
400,000 lineal feet of plywood lying out 
there in storage at Fort Custer. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In my district 
the Army has been burning good lumber 
that would make excellent homes for the 
veterans or anyone else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. De Lacy] said people 
in the city of Washington are so badly 
housed that the rats were eating them 
up. Well, if the people in Washington, 
D. C., are that poorly housed, I wonder if 
this bill is going to help protect them 
against the rats. Of course, that is 
about the most intelligent statement, I 
think, the gentleman from Washington 
has made since he has been in the House, 
but I doubt if the people of the District 
of Columbia will agree with it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What kind of 
rats is the gentleman referring to? 

*Mr. RANKIN. AsI say that is one of 
the most intelligent arguments he has 
yet made. He was evidently referring to 
rodents, and not to “com-rats.” 

But I am wondering how you are going 
to protect the people of the District of 
Columbia from the rats of any kind by 
passing a housing bill. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I cannot an- 
swer that. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to 
say with reference to the statement re- 
garding L—41, it is true that the order was 
taken off, but the same authority failed 
to readjust the price of lumber, so that 
the same prices are now in effect as dur- 
ing the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. KoprpLemMan], 
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Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
if the various abuses that have been com- 
plained about are true, then we have a 
measure before us that can do the job 
today. Attempting to make mountains 
out of molehills is not remedying the 
trouble about which some of you com- 
plain. We must not lose sight of the ob- 
jectives of this bill. They are truly big. 
Let us go to work. We have before us a 
measure that will remedy in part, at 
least, what you have complained of. 

I dislike to disagree with my good 
friend from Michigan, but he has a mea- 
sure which is not a remedy by any stretch 
of the imagination. There is nothing in 
in his substitute which cannot be done 
under existing law today. All ofthe War 
Powers Acts are in force. The only new 
thing in his substitute is the extension of 
time for the War Powers Act and even 
that extension is provided in the bill we 
now have under consideration. In his 
substitute there is nothing that will make 
possible low-cost houses. There is noth- 
ing in his measure which will prevent 
inflation and the skyrocketing of prices 
on a grandiose scale. There is noth- 
ing in his substitute that will give homes 
to veterans at a price they can afford to 
pay. All of these considerations are 
essential if our goal is to be reached. 
That is what. Mr. Wyatt is complaining 
about. He is right when he says. the 
heart of the bill has been cut out. 

If we are seriously interested in giving 
to the veterans homes at reasonable 
prices, if we believe that inflation is a 
menace, then we cannot accept the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Michigan. 
We must adopt.-the bill that is before us. 
I hope there is still a way through the 
regular parliamentary procedure to re- 
store price restrictions, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to mention that noi all real-estate deal- 
ers in America are greedy. One of the 
outstanding men in the real-estate busi- 
ness in my town, has sent me this tele- 
gram: 

Urge strong support of Wagner-Ellender 
bill and replacement of Patman clause estab- 
lishing ceilings on _ residential resales. 
Speaking as a realtor, believe firm check 
must be placed on this inflation to prevent 
disaster. 

HENRY T. KNEELAND. 


So you see there are some realtors who 
can see ahead, who can foresee destruc* 
tion of their own business if inflation is 
permitted. The substitute for the bill 
that is before us is a delusion insofar as 
preventing inflation is concerned, and it 
certainly cannot give the veterans homes 
they can afford to buy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, how 
sincere is this administration in its desire 
to provide temporary housing for vet- 
erans? 

Just outside of my home city of Battle 
Creek, Mich., are 170 barracks buildings 
of the sectional type which could be well 
utilized but which are today standing 
vacant. 

These buildings are located contigu- 
ous to the eastern boundary of the Kel- 
logg Air Base which has been declared 
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surplus by the War Department. Water 
from nearby Fort Custer serves the en- 
tire area which is almost circumscribed 
with a sanitary sewer line connected with 
the Battle Creek sewer system, and to the 
city’s main sewage disposal plant. Elec- 
tric power extends into the area and each 
building is wired for basic service. Every 
utility is immediately available within 
the area. Additions and extensions made 
necessary by conversion of the barracks 
buildings into temporary family living 
quarters could be accomplished at a very 
slight cost. 

The 170 buildings in this cantonment 
lend themselves to quick and immediate 
conversion into from 500 to 600 tempo- 
rary living units, if supplies and mate- 
rials could be released or made available. 
There is absolutely no lack whatsoever 
in builders or finances in this community. 
Positively the only thing needed to im- 
mediately correct our critical housing 
shortage is a Government policy of co- 
operation and encouragement instead of 
the apparent philosophy of red tape, 
bungling, and deliberate interference 
with the normal procedure of private 
initiative and enterprise and the innate 
desire to do things by and for ourselves. 

We have in Battle Creek a prime ex- 
ample and result of Government-created 
shortages. Remove these and we will get 
our veterans, their wives, and their chil- 
dren off the streets and into decent 
homes where they belong. We will do it 
in a hurry ourselves. Excellent schools 
are close by and there is also bus service. 

The Government has spent $40,000 on 
electrical distribution services in this 
area, $63,000 on sewers, $10,000 on water, 
$6,000 on meter installations, and $2,000 
on an outlet sewer. 

Battle Creek’s housing problem could 
have been solved weeks, yes, months ago, 
had local city officials, realtors, and 
builders received the requested coopera- 
tion of Government agencies. They 
sought the release of these buildings for 
temporary housing for veterans and their 
families, but the request was refused on 
the ridiculous grounds that they were but 
30 feet apart whereas the bureaucrats 
believed they should be separated by 50 
feet. 

No one expected to make any money on 
the transaction. The plan called for 
extremely low rentals, merely enough to 
provide a few alterations and upkeep. 

If Government agencies would use just 
a little common sense and give the green 
light to these well-meaning Battle Creek 
citizens to utilize existing facilities at 
Kellogg Air Base, our problem of tempo- 
rary housing would be solved in a matter 
of days. 

At this point the question might well 
be raised, If such are the conditions at 
the Kellogg Air Base, is it not reasonable 
to believe that similar conditions exist 
in every place in the United States where 
airfields and cantonments were built 
during the war which have since been 
inactivated? It seems to me almost 
criminal for the Government to withhold 
its cooperation with city officials and 
businessmen in such efforts to obtain 
temporary housing for our returned 
veterans and their families. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RaBIn]. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I think jt 
will serve no useful purpose to try now 
to fix the responsibility for the housing 
shortage. It certainly will not relieve the 
situation. I intend to vote for the Pat. 
man bill. Yesterday I voted for subsidies 
and I am sorry that that provision was 
not adopted by the committee. Under 
the Patman bill large powers are given 
to Mr. Wyatt. But to the extent that 
you give power you limit the power. It 
may shock some of you to hear me say 
that I had hoped a bill would come out 
giving even greater powers to the Ex- 
pediter. We have the know how to re- 
lieve this housing shortage. With re. 
spect to raw materials, we have or can 
get the “what-with.” I am afraid the 
public is beginning to doubt whether we 
have the “will-to.” If we were at war at 
the present time and assuming that we 
could win a war merely by building 
houses, how long do you think it would 
take to relieve this housing shortage? 

Instead of our talking about it we 
would be building our way out of it. That 
is what we should do. 

Iadmire the manner in which the Con- 
gress, on the occasion of the war emer- 
gency, gave full power to the President 
to produce materials needed for war, and 
factories that were needed in which to 
produce those materials Why should 
we not give the President the same power 
now? Why do we talk about limitation 
of power? Why do we express fear with 
respect to the giving of power at the 
present time? 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RABIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Is it not true that the 
housing situation is more acute now than 
it ever was during the war? 

Mr. RABIN. There is no question 
about that. 

Last December I introduced a Dill 
which I think would give the President 
that power. I think it is broader than 
the Patman bill. However, I will support 
the Patman bill. But my bill would give 
the President the power to build houses 
wherever and whenever he thinks it is 
necessary to relieve the housing shortage. 
It does just that, giving him the right to 
condemn land, giving him the right to 
seize material, but giving to private in- 
dustry the duty to do the building on 2 
cost-plus basis, and instructing the Pres- 
ident to sell those houses immediately 
after construction, so that this country 
will not be in the housing-management 
business, That will not affect private 
industry a bit. It would simply be lend- 
ing the war powers of this Government 
to private industry for the purpose of 
relieving the housing shortage. 

I do not think we should discuss fur- 
ther who is responsible for this shortage. 
Perhaps some day we should create an- 
other Pearl Harbor board of inquiry to 
determine that. I say, let us not worry 
about power. Let us give the Expediter 
all the power that is necessary, but let 
us start building houses at once to re- 
lieve the shortage. Let us show the pub- 
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lic that not only do we have the “know- 
now,” and the “what-with,” but, in ad- 
dition, that we have the “will-to.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Spence] is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not care to use the 5 minutes allotted 
me, There are no controversial amend- 
ments, as I understand it, in the bill. 
At the conclusion of the bill there will be 
amendments offered. 

Iask for a yote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the pending committee amendment. 
The committee amendment 

agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 16, line 
16, insert “Provided, however, That so much 
of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1946 (Public Law No. 269, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved December 28, 1945), as reads ‘Pro- 
vided, That none of the funcs available under 
this head for administrative expenses shall 
be used in paying the salary of any person 
engaged in making or processing loans in 
excess of $500,000 to any State, any subdi- 
vision thereof, any municipality therein, or 
any public authority, for construction pur- 
poses, unless fn pursuance of a specific au- 
thorization, except, however, that this pro- 
vision shall not apply to any application or 
loan approved or made prior to December 15, 
1945,’ shall not apply to loans made for con- 
struction, removal, or remodeling of housing 
by publicly supported educational institu- 
tions where made for the purposes of housing 
veterans enrolled and attending such 
institutions.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was given assur- 
ance that as soon as the bill was read 
and the committee amendments dis- 
posed of, I would be recognized to offer 
a substitute before any other amend- 
ments were offered. All committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last committee 
amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then, I desire recog- 
nition, 

Mr. PATMAN. I understood I had 
been recognized to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan had not said a word to 
the Chair about it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was on my feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. So was the gentle- 
man from Texas. The gentleman from 
Texas had been recognized. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is it not traditional 
that the opposition is recognized to offer 
substitutes in preference to the major- 

y? 


Mr. PATMAN. This is an amendment 
to the bill, 


was 


was 


Chairman, a 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be recognized, but the chairman of the 
committee is entitled to first recognition. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The chairman of the 
committee is not asking for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that 
the gentleman seated by the side of the 
chairman of the committee asked for 
recognition. 

Mr. PATMAN. Acting for him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is the gentleman 
from Texas acting for the chairman of 
the committee in offering this amend- 
ment or acting in his individual ca- 
pacity? 

Mr. PATMAN. It has the support of 
the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized and offers an amendment 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Page 
11, line 11, insert a new section, section 712, 
as follows: 

“Src. 712. (a) Section 603 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) In order to assist in relieving the 
acute shortage of housing which now exists 
and to increase the supply of housing accom- 
modations available to veterans of World War 
II at prices within their reasonable ability 
to pay, the Administrator is authorized, upon 
application by the mortgagee, to insure as 
hereinafter provided any mortgage which is 
eligible for insurance as hereinafter provided, 
and, upon such terms as the Administrator 
May prescribe, to make commitments for the 
insuring of such mortgages prior to the date 
of their execution or disbursement thereon: 
Provided, That the aggregate amount of prin- 
cipal obligations of all mortgages insured 
under this title shall not exceed $2,800,- 
000,000 except that with the approval of the 
President such aggregate amount may be 
increased to not to exceed $3,800,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That no mortgage shall be in- 
sured under this title after June 30, 1947, 
except (A) pursuant to a commitment to 
insure issued on or before June 30, 1947, or 
(B) a mortgage given to refinance an exist- 
ing mortgage insured under this title and 
which does not exceed the original principal 
amount and unexpired term of such exist- 
ing mortgage: And provided further, That the 
Administrator shall, in his discretion, have 
power to require the availability for rental 
purposes of properties covered by mortgages 
insured under this title, in such instances 
and for such periods of time as he may 
prescribe.’ 

“(b) Section 603 (b) (2) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Administra- 
tor shall approve) in an amount not to exceed 
90 percent of the appraised value (as of the 
date the mortgage is accepted for insurance) 
of a property, urban, suburban, or rural, upon 
which there is located a dwelling designed 
principally for residential use for not more 
than four families in the aggregate, which is 
approved for mortgage insurance prior to the 
beginning of construction. The principal 
obligation of such mortgage shall in no event, 
however, exceed— 

“*(A) $5,400 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $7,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $9,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 
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“(D) $12,000 if such dwelling is designed 

for a four-family residence: 
Provided, That the Administrator may, if 
he finds that at any time or in any particular 
geographical area it is not feasible, within 
such limitations of maximum mortgage 
amounts, to construct dwellings without sac- 
rifice of sound standards of construction, de- 
sign, or liability, prescribe by regulation or 
otherwise higher maximum mortgage 
amounts not to exceed— 

“*(A) $7,200 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $10,800 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $13,600 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 

“*(D) $16,200 if such dwelling is designed 
for a four-family residence.’ 

“(c) Section 603 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4 per- 
cent per annum on the amount of the prin- 
cipal obligation outstanding at any time.’ 

“(d) Section 603 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended (1) 
by striking out of the third sentence the 
word ‘emergency’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘shortage of housing’, and (2) 
by striking out the last sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following sen- 
tence: “The Administrator shall prescribe 
such procedures as in his judgment are neces- 
sary to secure to veterans of World War II, 
and their immediate families, and to hard- 
ship cases as defined by the Administrator, 
preference or priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase or rent properties covered by mortgages 
insured under this title.’ 

“(e) Section 608 (b) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
(1) by amending paragraph No. (2) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) Preference or priority of opportunity 
in the occupancy of the mortgaged property 
for veterans of World War II and their im- 
mediate families, and for hardship cases as 
defined by the Administrator, shall be pro- 
vided under such regulations and procedures 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator’; 
and (2) by striking out ‘$1,350’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$1,500’. 

“(f) Section 608 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting in the third sentence before the 
semicolon at the end of clause ‘(C)’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘and any mortgage insurance pre- 
miums paid after default’.” 


TITLE VI OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
title VI of the National Housing Act that 
is offered as an amendment to this bill to 
insert a new section after 711 in the bill, 
this section 712, which will be title VI of 
the National Housing Act. This is the 
title that allowed so many houses, en- 
couraged so many houses, to be construct- 
ed during the war for the benefit of war 
workers and about the only change that 
is made in the language of this amend- 
ment is changing “preference for war 
workers” to “preference for veterans.” 

I have a letter from Mr. Foley, ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
the Honorable Brent SpENcE, chairman 
of our committee, that I would like to 
read, which explains the amendment: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1246. 
Hon. BeEnt SPENCE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SpeNceE: Title VI 
was added to the National Housing Act March 
28, 1941, at which date the authorization for 
insurance was limited to $100,000,000, This 
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amount was increased from time to time, and 
with the amendment to the act of March 31, 
1945, the authorization totaled $1,800,000,000. 
This insurance authorization provided for the 
construction of slightly over 410,000 dwelling 
units as of December 31, 1945, and at that 
date the unused authorization slightly ex- 
ceeded $31,000,000. 

Under section 603 of title VI, the section au- 
thorizing the insurance of mortgages on one- 
to four-family dwellings, slightly over 373,000 
new one- to four-family dwelling units have 
been provided. At December 31, 1945, the 
FHA had acquired, after foreclosure by mort- 
gagees, 5,102 properties (6,766 dwelling units). 
Of these, 2,484 units had been sold at that 
date at an estimated charge against the War 
Housing Insurance Fund of $274,510. Under 
section 608 of title VI, the rental-housing 
phase of the program, mortgages on 479 proj- 
ects providing 37,000 new dwelling units had 
been insured as of December 31, 1945. Of 
these projects, one had been acquired and 
one mortgage note had been assigned to FHA 
under the terms of insurance. The acquired 
project and the mortgage note had been sold 
with no loss to the War Housing Insurance 
Fund. 

I trust the above information on title VI 
will cover your requirements for informa- 
tion on title VI. If any further figures on 
title VI operations are needed I shall be glad 
to supply them by telephone. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND M. FOoLey, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This is the 
amendment that was sent to the Chair- 
man, and we gave some consideration be- 
fore adopting it. I do not think there 
was anybody on the committee against 
this particular amendment. The gentle- 
man from Michigan {Mr. Wo.LcoTtT) has 
an amendment pending, incorporating 
practically this language. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do not 
think there will be a singe vote against 
it. I think we are killing time to discuss 
this matter. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be just as brief 
as possible, I will say to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN . I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Where the figure $7,- 
200 appears in the amendment, it ap- 
plies to a one-family house, but the total 
price that the house could be built there- 
under would be $8,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BARRY. Would that not make 
it very difficult for a house to be built in 
great metropolitan areas? 

Mr. PATMAN. The committee con- 
sidered that, I will say to the gentleman 
from New York, and there was not suf- 
ficient sentiment to change it. I know 
that the gentleman made a hard fight 
for a change, but the committee did not 
adopt it. This amendment, as read, was 
prepared at the instance and request of 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE], 
and he had mimeographed copies of it 
and called the committee together and 
we discussed it, and I do not think there 
was any member of the committee 
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against it, or at least, we did not hear of 
anybody against it. Sentiment seemed 
to favor it, although they did not adopt 
it. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Tilinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Of course, 
there were people against that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not hear them 
express themselves. Of course, we did 
not adopt it, I will say to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, but I do not think there 
should be any opposition to it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ‘TON. I am wonder- 
ing ifI am correct. AsI heard the read- 
ing of the amendment, the language is 
identical with part of the Wolcott bill, 
is it? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. The 
Wolcott language was taken from the 
Spence language, and it is identical. We 
considered this amendment in the com- 
mittee prior to the introduction of H. R. 
5579 by the gentleman from Michigan 
i{Mr. Wo.coTrT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Ihave only a minute. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I would like to ask 
a question. I would like to have the gen- 
tleman explain why title VI has been 
eliminated and is not being used at the 
present time. 

Mr. PATMAN. The authorization is 
now reduced to only $31,000,060. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Is that the only 
reason? 

Mr. PATMAN. Any way, this is de- 
sired by Mr. Wyatt, it is desired by the 
chairman of the committee, it is de- 
sired by everyone in connection with this 
housing program. In 1 minute I can- 
not discuss all of it, I will say, but during 
the war we had $1,800,000,000 for war 
workers and now we are asking for $1,- 
000,000,000 to insure mortgages only for 
veterans of this war. That is all we are 
asking for, and I hope it will be done. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Barry to the 
amendment offered by Mr. PatmMan: Page 10, 


line 16, strike out “$7,200” and insert 
“$8,100.” 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
with most people that a continuation of 
title VI is necessary. It was put into 
effect about 1842 and was responsible 
for the building of many homes for war- 
time workers during the war period. As 
I understand, it expires in June and it 

be for us to continue it 


will necessary 
_With an additional appropriation. 
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This amendment is found in Mr. Wo. 
coTT’s bill as well as the pending pj 
The only thing I am attempting to do, by 
increasing the amount from $7,200 
$8,100, is to permit houses to be pyij; 
in metropolitan areas like Chicago, Ney 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angele, 
and so on, up to the amount of $9.09 
and higher if the builder increases ty, 
down payment. As a matter of fact 
most builders in my part of the country 
tell me it is almost impossible to bujjq 
a house for less than $10,000. My 
amendment will permit insurance to by. 
placed to the amount of $8,100, so that, i; 
we find it necessary, houses under this 
amendment of title VI can be built uw 
to the cost of $9,000. 

The gentleman from Michigan [My 
Wotcott] may argue that it actually 
places no ceiling in that anyone who 
wants to take out a mortgage for $7,200, 
by making a 20 percent or 30 percent 
down payment can still get a house for 
$9,000, but I contend that you will not 
get very many veterans of this war mak- 
ing down payments of 20 to 30 percent. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I am in favor of 
the gentleman’s amendment, particu- 
larly because a builder in my district 
who builds from 30 to 40 homes a yeer 
came to my office and explained that 
some of these houses cannot be tuilt at 
the minimum of $6,000. He desired an 
elasticity up to $10,000. The gentle- 
man’s amendment permits up to $9,000 
I think it is very fair in the interest of 
those districts throughout the country 
where cellars are needed and central 
heating is needed. I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman. 
This amendment can really do no harm. 
If it is discovered that we can build 
houses for less than $9,000. we will do it. 
but if it develops that we cannot build 
houses in the great metropolitan areas, 
especially, for less than $9,000, then you 
will actually bar those areas from any 
housing under title VI. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will support this amendment. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman. will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentieman 
from New York. 

Mr.GAMBLE, This bill is designed to 
construct homes for veterans throug)- 
out the country. What I fear is that ii 
the gentieman’s amendment is not 
adopted that there will not be any houses 
built for veterans in the metropolitan 
areas, including the district I represent. 
I hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BARRY. It restricts the house to 
an insurance of $7,200, which will pel- 
mit a house of $8,000 to be built, which 
I am sure is too low for the metropolitan 
areas such as the one from which the 
gentleman from New York comes, to wil: 
Westchester County. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I concur with the 
gentleman in his inclusion of the Ls 
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Angeles area, where the costs of build- 
ing have gone up very materially during 
the war and bid fair to remain there. 
If there is not such a higher limitation, 
I doubt that many homes can be built 
except temporary homes. 

Mr. BARRY. I am quite sure the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaTMan]. 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with this 
amendment is that it is not timely. As 
the housing situation eases, and it is 
bound to ease regardless of what the 
Government does because people are go- 
ing to build houses by hook or crook re- 
gardiess of OPA restrictions, there will 
not be such an inflated condition as at 
present. Mr. Fahey, head of the HOLC, 
testifying before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, said the price 
level in general of houses at present is 
already dangerously high. He said it is 
already above the 1928 level. When you 
force $3,000,000,000 of extra money into 
the country, you simply increase the in- 
fiationary pressures which are raising the 
prices of houses, before you get a suffi- 
cient number of houses. 

Mr. Fahey, on page 146, said: 

We have a very artificial situation in the 
country at present in the sale of houses. 
The competition between lenders for home 
mortgages is so hot that borrowers and brok- 
ers shop around for excessive loans to finance 
inflated sales. Brokers get commissions for 
bringing mortgages to some lending institu- 
tions, and in some sections that competition 
is such that payments of 1% and even 2 
percent to brokers, are quite common. When 
they have a prospective buyer for a piece of 
property they want to get as high a price as 
they can for it and want to get as high a 
mertgege as they can, and they shop around 


on it, and that results in a good deal of in- 
flatior cf price. 


It seems to me that we are doing a 
very great wrong when we in this way 
increase these pressures on the prices of 
houses that veterans are trying to buy 
with this money which would not enable 
them to get more houses. Besides, it 
means that the veteran is going to be 
buying a house of which he will subse- 
quently have to take a loss. Today the 
most reliable realtors in the pressure 
spots where the shortages are great are 
saying to the veterans, “Just hang on to 
your precious savings a little while long- 
er.” The housing situation is bound to 
ease up. Let the suckers get into the 
market now. If you wait just a little bit 
longer, regardless of what the Govern- 
ment does, there will be more houses. 
If the Government will get the OPA off 
the necks of the producers and the build- 
ers, the situation will so ease that within 
8 months you can really get your money’s 
worth. 

_Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the questions I 
have been wrestling with ever since this 
bill came before our committee was that 
of being a party to a general movement 
on the part of the Federal Congress of 
inducing veterans to purchase in a mar- 
ket which is a seller’s market and which 
in My opinion is too high. When the 
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original title VI was enacted into law, 
we placed a $5,400 insurance authoriza- 
tion on a single-family residence; $7,500 
on a two-family residence; $9,500 on a 
three-family residence; and $12,000 on a 
four-family residence. I think experi- 
ence has proven that those insurance 
values were sound. In other words, a 
$5,400 insurance mortgage on a single- 
family residence is not high as a maxi- 
mum. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Barry] now proposes that we raise 
that $5,400 insurance authorization to 
$8,100 on a _ single-family residence, 
wherein you sell a house for $9,000 and 
insure it for 90 percent, which is $8,100. 
I can appreciate the difficulty that a per- 
son is up against who wants to build in 
New York City or in some other large 
metropolitan area. But, I repeat, I am 
wrestling in my mind with the proposi- 
tion of being a party to insuring a deal 
which induces a veteran to go out and 
spend $9,000 for a single-family resi- 
dence . 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. This provision would 
only apply if the Administrator finds it 
impossible to insure a house for $5,400 
or to build a house for $6,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would not say 
“impossible” because the proviso on page 
10 of the Wolcott bill states: 

Provided, That the Administrator may if 
he finds that at any time or in any particular 
geographical area it is not feasible within 
such limitations of maximum mortgage 
amounts to construct dwellings. 


It is not feasible. Well, what is feasi- 
ble in the minds of the administration? 
I do not know. I have seen so many 
things happen that are claimed to be 
feasible. But my greatest problem in 
connection with title VI is the raising of 
that figure from $5,400 on a single resi- 
dence to $7,200, to say nothing about 
$8,100, because the average GI will not 
have sufficient income to pay for this 
house after he buys it. 

I have grown up under the American 
enterprise system. I know what it is to 
work and save the first dollar. I know 
what it is to work and save the first 
hundred dollars, and the first thousand 
dollars. When a man starts out today 
and attempts to raise a family, under our 
present debt structure and tax burden, 
he has got to go some to pay for a $5,000 
home, to say nothing about a $9,000 
home. That is the big problem in my 
mind. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In 1928, 
some of us who were in New York kept 
saying, Why does the Government not 
say something to get these people out of 
the stock market who do not know any- 
thing about it, where they are bound to 
lose? Does not the gentleman think one 
of the best things Mr. Wyatt could do 
would be to say, “Hold your money in 
your pocket for a little while until we get 
a few more building materials”? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I had sufficient 
confidence in the future buying power of 
the American dollar, then I would go 
along with the lady on that, but our fiscal 
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policy is so damnable, so nearly ap- 
proaches economic treason against our 
own people, by deficit spending and de- 
valuation of the currency and then of- 
fering a prayer in the name of OPA, that 
I cannot go along with telling people to 
hold theirmoney. I know not how many 
more steps the administration will take 
to further dilute the peoples’ currency. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Under the present ma- 
terial prices and the present labor prices, 
does the gentleman believe it is possible 
to build a house in the great metro- 
politan areas for less than $9,000? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is not what I 
am debating. The trouble I am having 
is to go along with a program which in- 
cludes the veteran to obligate himself to 
pay $9,000 which the average veteran 
cannot pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
ForD] has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as I have not said a word so far on 
this bill, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard much talk here on the floor of the 
House the past few days about the hous- 
ing problem—the veterans’ housing 
problem—and about the grand program 
of that super-salesman, Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, to solve it with emotion. So much 
has been said that it, indeed, belies the 
observation that “all is Wyatt on the 
housing front.” We all know, of course, 
that this Wyatt program is political and 
is a fraud upon the yeteran because those 
who propose it know that it will not get 
the materials and more houses it prom- 
ises. It is proposed in the face of almost 
universal opposition from the responsible 
elements of the construction industry, 
both management and labor. It has 
many objectionable features but perhaps 
the worst is that it postpones again that 
day when our economic problems are set- 
tled in the open market place instead of 
behind the closed doors of planned econ- 
omists and bureaucrats who seek to pro- 
tect their manipulations by wartime 
espionage statutes. 

Important as the Patman bill is, the 
high command of big Government re- 
gards it primarily as a political weather- 
vane. It is just another new deal politi- 
cal trial balloon. Its $600,000,000 worth 
of subsidies is peanuts to these people. 
Its effect on the production of more 
houses is of interest only to the extent to 
which it will get votes. It is a good issue 
to test the sentiment of the people; how 
much stomach they have now for more 
and continued controls; whether they 
still fall for the old story of “emergency” 
and, particularly, what is the strength of 
the opposition. 

The Patman bill is the first of a series 
of tests of the sentiment of the people and 
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of the strength of the opposition. The 
high command for big government pro- 
ceeds slowly and with care for the stake 
is high. A free country or one in eco- 
nomic bondage. 

If the reception given the Patman 
bill indicates it is safe to advance the 
skirmish lines of permanent big business, 
then the next test is in order. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, S. 1592, is 
earmarked for this. This is the bill 
which places the Government perma- 
nently in the housing business. It es- 
tablishes state socialism. 

If these two major housing bills are 
enacted then the forces of permanent big 
government with the backing of radical 
CIO-PAC labor will be in a position to 
strangle several hundreds of thousands 
of small businessmen—the contractors, 
dealers, builders—and their more than a 
million skilled construction workers. 
They will be able to do this by revolu- 
tionizing construction to their pattern 
with their monumental errors being paid 
for by the taxpayer at a cost of billions. 

That, itself, is cause to pause, but this 
is not the primary goal of the high com- 
mand of permanent big government. 
The next step is extension of the Emer- 
gency Price Control and Stabilization 
Acts (OPA) for 1 year, at least, to June 
30, 1947. That will mean one more full 
year of Bowleism. Bowleism is that type 
of economic crusade that involves profit 
control, curtailed production, and strike 
turmoil that has followed in the wake of 
the policies of Mr. Chester Bowles. 

But even the Wyatt housing program, 
the WET permanent Government hous- 
ing bill, and another year of Bowleism 
is not the main goal of these leftwingers 
who seek these social and economic revo- 
lutions. They want to “make America 
over.” Shades of Tugwell. 

What they really want is an extension 
of the Second War Powers Act. That 
is *he act under which all of this eco- 
nor.ic panacea are performed. It is 
under this act that priority powers are 
exercised and from it stem all manner 
of interpretations by fiat that have 
brought our economy to a grinding halt 
at a time when it could easily be moving 
forward at: high speed. It is under this 
statute, imposing wartime legal condi- 
tions on a nation now presumably at 
peace for the past 7 months, that bu- 
reaucracy has run wild and is trampling 
on individual freedoms and is making a 
mockery of constitutional rights. 

OPA recently was denied authority to 
use certain questionnaires that went far 
afield of price fixing. The Budget Bu- 
reau did so under the Federal Reports 
Act of 1944. Yet OPA illegally and by 
subterfuge is going about the country 
using illegal questionnaires. That is the 
condition you spawn under guise of a 
fictitious wartime legal status. 

Mr. Wyatt and his henchmen promise 
industry and labor that he will consult 
them on matters that affect industry. 
Yet there has been in preparation for 
many days an order halting all construc- 
tion except that for Mr. Wyatt’s miracle 
houses. Management and labor in this 
case were not consulted and in fact the 
bureaucrats regard it as ultra top secret, 
even more so than the atomic bomb. 
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Espionage prosecution is threatened 
those who might “leak” information on 
this order. 

The Second War Powers Act expires on 
June 30, 1946. It is, indeed, singular, 
that we have heard no drum beating by 
the administration to get this basic act 
extended so that the planning and intru- 
sion upon the rights of citizens can be 
continued ad infinitum. Why have we 
not heard? The answer is simple? 

The strategy of the administration is 
to wait until near the dead line—near the 
expiration date of this act—and then 
come in with a demand for immediate 
enactment of extension legislation. They 
will cry that the fate of the Nation im- 
pends. No choice will remain. Act or 
die—politically. 

They do not call attention to this sit- 
uation now. They want shotgun action. 
They do not want to give the people a 
chance to find out about the implications 
of this wartime law. They do not want 
the people to get an inkling that they are 
to be shackled again for 6 months, a year, 
or maybe forever. 

The time has come when the issue 
must be faced. We all know that produc- 
tion is the antidote to inflation. We all 
know that the way to get production 
is to give an incentive—fair profits and 
good wages. We know that we have been 
through a great war and that our econ- 
omy has been wounded and that we must 
pay for our waste—the waste of war and 
the waste of bungling. We had better 
stop printing money and begin producing 
goods. There is no short cut to recovery. 

The time has come to pay, to quit post- 
poning that day of reckoning. Removal 
of wartime restrictions will result in some 
rapid realignments. Not as great and as 
numerous as many of us might think. 
Some will be drastic, nevertheless, and 
it may be that some controls should be 
taken off progressively. Some degree of 
controls must be retained during the pe- 
riod of reconversion. 

But take them off we must. It is time 
to set a definite date to end them and 
with that compelling need in mind I 
herewith submit that the Congress adopt 
at this time a concurrent resolution pro- 
claiming officially an end to the war and 
to the various and sundry emergencies 
with which we have been so sorely 
plagued for so many years. 

I make this move supremely confident 
in the ability and in the ingenuity of the 
American people, in the American way of 
life and the American way of doing busi- 
ness to meet and overcome whatever 
emergency might arise in concluding this 
legal fiction of emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave granted me 
in the House, I submit only a few of the 
many letters, telegrams, and a brief arti- 
cle from the Kansas City Times received 
by me violently opposing this proposed 
legislation : 

[From the Kansas City Times of January 

25, 1946] 

Hovustne BLamMe on OPA—LAackK OF MATERIALS 
CAUSEs CRISIS, A LUMBERMAN SAYS—BUILD- 
ING Is STALLED, aS MILLS WILL Not OPERATE 
UnpER CEILING RvuLEs, C. C. SHEPPARD 
ASSERTS 


The building industry of America could 


. end the emergency of the housing shortage 
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in a year if the Government would permit , 
to do so, speakers at the Southwestern Lum. 
bermen’s Association convention in the Little 
Theater of the Municipal Auditorium ¢e. 
clared yesterday afternoon. 

“The housing shortage in this country 
not caused by the inability or the unwillinc. 
ness of the building industry to build homes. 
but because Government regulation throuen 
the Office of Price Administration has mage 
it impossible for private industry to get the 
building material with which to operate: 
said G. H. Zimmerman, of Waco, Tex., vice 
president of William Cameron & Co. 


FEAR GOING BROKE 


“The mills of the southern pine lumber in. 
dustry cannot and will not operate under the 
OPA ceiling price regulation,” C. C. Sheppard, 
president and general manager of the Lou- 
isiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La., de- 
clared. “They cannot and will not because 
they do not want to go broke.” 

“The fighting phase of World War Il—with 
guns and bombs—is over.” Edward G. Gavin, 
Chicago, editor of the American Builder, said, 
“but we are right in the middle of the second 
phase of the war—to knock Chester Bowles 
and the OPA out of the governmental picture. 

“When a governmental agency won't let 
me spend my own hard-earned money the 
way I want to in building a home, then I fee! 
it is the time for me to get up on my hind 
legs and do something about the men we 
have let take control of what we call our 
Government. 

HE WANTS TO BUILD 

“I want to build a new home. I want to 
pay my money for the material and work- 
manship that is going into that home. But 
OPA will not let me do it, because they say 
the money I am willing to put into that home 
would mean inflation. 

“And to avoid that inflation, in their man- 
ner of thinking, they refuse to let me buy the 
material at a price that will permit the man 
who produces that material even to make 
enough money to pay for his production, let 
alone paying him a price that will give him 
a fair profit. 

“Thousands are getting lumber and other 
building material by paying the price of the 
black market. Also in this way they are get- 
ting nylon stockings and all the other price- 
ceiling goods.” 

Gavin urged the lumbermen to appeal to 
Congress for the immediate termination of 
OPA control of the Nation’s industry. 

S. Lamar Forrest, Lubbock, Tex., president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, criticized the Government for per- 
mitting heavy export of lumber in a period 
of shortage in this country. 

PRODUCTION HOPE DIM 

Sheppard declared there would be no gen- 
eral increase in production of southern pine 
under present OPA ceiling prices. He said 
the production in 1946 would be less than 
6,000,000,000 feet of lumber against more 
than 16,000,000,000 in the peace years of the 
thirties. 

He said that if OPA contro! were removed 
increase in lumber prices would result, the? 
the industry would “level off under the law 
of supply and demand to a fair return to 
industry, a fair wage to labor, and a {alr 
price to the consumer.” 

Tom Collins, public-relations representa- 
tive of the City National Bank & Trust ©o., 
spoke at a dinner last night. Officers wi!! be 
elected this morning. Speakers today in- 
clude Ray E. Saberson, trade promotion m4n- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St Paul: 
W. W. Wood, Washington, publisher of Smal! 
Homes Guide; and J. R. Blunt, Seattle, repre- 
senting the West Coast Iumbermen’s Ass0- 
ciation, 
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STANLEY-THOMAS LUMBER Co., 
Carthage, Mo., January 28, 1946. 
Hon. Dewey A. SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Honoraste Str: I have just returned from 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Convention 
in Kansas City for dealers in the four-State 
area of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas and am herewith enclosing an arti- 
cle from the Kansas City Star which expresses 
the opinions of all the dealers against the 

PA. 

° am very much against the continuation 
of the OPA as like all other merchants I 
think they have done more to retard busi- 
ness than any other organization could pos- 
sibly have done. 

We have just had a very unpleasant experi- 
ence with them in our business which we 
fee] was most unjust and which we feel was 
not the original intention of the OPA. 

On December 21 one of the OPA checkers 
came into our place of business and asked 
to see our sales tickets for the year of 1945 
and later we were notified to appear in Joplin 
and was fined $235 for four counts of over- 
charges together with $35 court costs. There 
was no overcharge on any of our tickets and 
because we did not have a full description 
of the lumber sold as to dense, kiln dried, 
etc., they called it an overcharge. Had we 
had all this information on our tickets we 
would have been 25 cents under the ceiling. 
We took our invoices and volunteered to 
make an affidavit regarding the same but 
they refused to look at our invoices and 
would not accept an affidavit. We have been 
in business for a long time in Carthage and 
in all our experience we were never asked 
to put all this information on our sales 
tickets. 

The OPA makes rules and regulations of 
their own which no one seems to be able to 
interpret correctly according to their way 
of thinking. Every lumberyard they have 
checked in this area has been fined on tech- 
nical errors the same as Ours was and we do 
not think our Government was intended to 
stoop to such low tactics to perpetuate bu- 
reaucrats in office and make added burdens 
on the taxpayers, 

I sincerely hope you will use all the influ- 
ence you can to oppose the continuation of 
the OPA as well as the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft General Housing Act of 1945 and the 
Patman bill which we understand is coming 
up soon. In our opinion both bills are de- 
pression measures, 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY LUMBER Co., 
Homer L. STANLEY. 


Tue Hapiey Tatum Co., 
Joplin, Mo., February 23, 1946. 
Hon. Dewey SHort, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHorT: In the absence of my 
stenos this p. m., I am writing this myself. 

‘It is my understanding that the Patman 
bill and amendments for ceiling prices on 
homes and lots comes up in the House on 
Monday. Well, from my previous letters on 
the subject you know what my attitude is 
on this bill but allow me fo say further 
that the taxpayers in this area are as a body 
also against this bill, which is communistic, 
small “ec,” in every respect although cloaked 
in the proverbial sheepskin, 

Also you know what the ceiling did to 
the used car market; it created one of the 
worst black markets we have had. This bill 
Will Kill off the legitimate trading in real 
‘state and open up a similar black market 


in it, 


Tt is inconceivable that the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives would favorably consider this 
bill and I and we trust that you will use all 
of your power and strength to oppose it. 
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My son, George, who is now associated 
with me in my business, sends his best re- 
gards to you and I wish you Godspeed in 
checking the tendency of this country to 
run amuck. 


Also with my best regards to you, I remain 
sincerely yours, 
HaD.Ley Tatum, 
For self and the Joplin Real Estate Board. 


JopLin, Mo., February 27, 1946. 
Representative Dewey SuHort, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The use of Government funds to equip 
new plants for production of mill work and 
prefabricated houses as is proposed by Wyatt 
program is very disturbing. Such a provi- 
sion is unnecessary as ample capacity already 
exists to fabricate all raw materials that are 
available or that will be available through 
stimulated production. This portion of the 
program will not increase the production of 
raw materials but will only decrease the ex- 
isting supply to all plants. Increased costs 
will later become a serious menace to present 
industry and employment in Missouri. As 
an alternate, we suggest that OPA become 
active to remove obstacles which hinder pro- 
duction of items needed. Your prompt at- 
tention and able support toward solving this 
serious problem is earnestly solicited. 

Lonc Bett LUMBER Co., 
R. H. BASKETT, 
General Manager. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. Dewey Snort, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the opinion of the majority of our busi- 
nessmen, the proposed housing bill will deter 
rather than help the situation. If the ex- 
portation of millions of feet of building ma- 
terials, particularly lumber, was stopped, 
these would accumulate plenty for home 
building in reasonable time. Vote against 
any subsidy to the lumber manufacturers. 

Raise the price and stop the black market. 

H. W. PuTNaM. 


Mr. Chairman, I have received only 
three communications from veterans’ 
organizations supporting this legislation. 
These telegrams were sent to me only last 
Saturday night and I am convinced that 
the members of the Legion have not read, 
let alone studied, this bill, and do not 
realize how un-American it is and how 
disappointing it will be if enacted into 
law. 

On the other hand, I have received 
scores of letters and telegrams, as well 
as convincing articles from not only con- 
.tractors, builders, wholesale and retail 
lumbermen and real estate men, but 
from several chambers of commerce, 
many successful businessmen, all of 
whom had relatives in the war, and many 
of whom served in the war themselves, 
and who are well acquainted with the 
subject, all protesting vigorously. 

No one can deny that we now have a 
shortage and a very acute one in hous- 
ing. We also have an emergency in 
sugar, in wheat, in automobiles, in steel, 
transportation, and many other com- 
modities and services. 

All of us want to help the veteran and 
certainly this Congress has bent over 
backward to be generous to him. We 
must not forget, however, that the vet- 
eran, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren, will have to pay back all the money 
that Congress is now appropriating. 
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This is not a veterans’ housing bill. 
It is a subtle scheme, dressed up in white 
robes and sweet-sounding phrases to 
build up a powerful political machine. 
It is also clear that Mr. Wyatt is going 
in heavily for prefabricated houses. 
They will resemble barracks more than 
dwellings. 

Mr. Chairman, instead of helping the 
veteran, this bill, if enacted into law, will 
enslave him. This legislation will not 
free materials nor will it build new 
houses. The few big, favored contractors 
will manufacture many synthetic shacks 
and ersatz shanties all over the country, 
which will be an eyesore to this Nation 
for years to come. The poor veteran 
who will be forced to put up collateral 
and to invest his meager savings will 
learn before long, what a grave mistake 
it was to put his scant earnings into a 
crackerbox or a chicken coop, in which 
no ambitious or forward-looking Amer- 
ican would want to live. 

I predict, sir, that if this vicious bill 
becomes a law, the veteran will receive 
less than 20 cents on the dollar he in- 
vests and will soon find it impossible to 
pay off the mortgage slapped upon his 
would-be home. The administrative 
costs under this bill are three times that 
under private business. I know that 
when the veterans discuss the matter 
with their parents, their real friends, and 
good intelligent, patriotic Americans, 
they will see the supreme folly of such a 
preposterous proposal and will become 
fully aware of these wolves roaming 
about in sheep's clothing. 

Veterans, beware of these Greeks bear- 
ing gifts. You fought too long and hard, 
too many of your comrades have died, 
and more have been incapacitated for 
life in a war to destroy communism for 
you to accept it now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always interesting 
to listen to my good friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHort]. During his remarks 
of a general nature, in which personal 
characterizations were made of different 
men, he referred to the Second War Pow- 
ers Act and said that an effort would be 
made to delay it until just prior to the 
present expiration date of that act. * 

Mr..CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. For the gentleman from 
Missouri’s information the Second War 
Powers Act is now being discussed by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was coming to 
that. I may say for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Missouri that several 
weeks ago I wrote a letter to the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee asking 
early action on that matter. I also note 
that the matter has been referred to a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Of course, if my friend from 
Missouri had made inquiry he would not 
have made the statement he did just now 
because every effort is being made to 
expedite consideration of the extension 
of the Second War Powers Act. I re- 
peat, several weeks ago I wrote a letter to 
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the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee requesting early consideration. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. However, it has not yet 
been reported? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. The gentie- 
man knows what the committee action is. 

Mr. SHORT. June 30 will soon be here. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct. I hope that quick action is 
taken, but I want to disabuse from the 
gentleman’s mind the fact that efforts 
have not been made to have quick action 
taken. Also in reference to the OPA, we 
hope for early action on extension of the 
Price Control Act. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. I may say that the press 
is there every day that these discussions 
are being had before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee; the people are not being hood- 
winked but are being advised’ and if the 
gentleman from Missouri will read the 
daily papers he will see that the situa- 
tion is being given every possible con- 
sideration in the committee with the de- 
sire for an early report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend from 
Missouri is probably so busy on other 
matters that he is unable to keep in touch 
with the actual progress of the Second 
War Powers Act. I am sure if he had 
the information before him that I have 
just given him he would not have made 
the observations that he did make just 
now. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if there are not sections in 
Boston where there is a necessity for the 
building of houses up to $8,000? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is a very fair one. 
It relates to an emergency situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CrawFrorp] 
vigorously took a position in opposition 
to the amendment. He did indicate cau- 
tion and I think, looking at it from the 
permanent angle, after we get over this 
present housing emergency, that his posi- 
tion may be a sound one, it is a correct 
attitude, but in the light of the situa- 
tion that confronts us today so far as 
housing is concerned, I think that we 
might as well act favorably upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. With the readjustment 
of the housing situation and a more 
normal condition existing, the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CrawFrorD] would prob- 
ably properly apply. If I interpreted his 
state of mind correctly, based upon his 
remarks, I did not understand him to 
take a position in opposition except to 
give to the House the historical back- 
ground of the FHA legislation with ref- 
erence to the insurance of single-family 
houses. 
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I have no further observations to make 
in reference to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr.- SHorr]. 
Every piece of legislation that has ever 
passed this House has received the charge 
of socialism and destruction of the pri-. 
vate economic system. 

I remember when the Social Security 
Act was passed. We heard the same cry. 
I remember the passage of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation law. We 
met the same cry. I remember every 
progressive piece of legislation that has 
passed this House in the last 13 years. 
They always made the same charge— 
that its passage would bring about a 
destruction of our system of individual 
and private initiative. I also particu- 
larly refer to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission Act. That was a 
bill aimed to control the fraudulent sale 
of stock; a bill to control the misuse of 
the stock exchanges of this country. 
Some members of these stock exchanges 
had been building up the prices of stock 
and unloading it on the public, the pub- 
lic being the sufferers. In plain lan- 
guage, the public was used, as one man 
well said in appropriate language, as 
“suckers.” I also remember the passage 
of the bill to control and eliminate un- 
necessary holding companies. All pro- 
gressive legislation that has been passed 
during the last 13 years has met the same 
charge. So we, who have supported such 
legislation, know that the gentleman 
from Missouri is only giving the old argu- 
ment relating to the present bill. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I also listened with 
interest to the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort]. I 
heard him say that under the pretext of 
an emergency, bills have been introduced 
and passed in this House, and the impli- 
cation was that there was no emergency 
now. I wish the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would go out to California with me 
and see hundreds of World War veterans 
striving to find homes, doubling up with 
their relatives, sleeping in garages, and 
begging this Congress to take some action 
and not scuttle the first decent housing 
bill we have had. Then he would think 
that there was an emergency. It is the 
most acute emergency imaginable. The 
gentleman also regarded those favorable 


to this bill as being left wingers, Commu- ” 


nists, PAC’s and bureaucrats, and he 
called Mr. Bowles names in much the 
same vein that Mr. Wyatt was derided on 
this floor last week. It was one of the 
best strictly Republican speeches I have 
heard on the floor of this House for a 
long time, and I only hope it is repeated 
out in California. As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman would win many votes for 
me if he would give that same speech at 
every town in my district. 

May I say one thing more, Mr. Chair- 
man? On March 3 there was an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, a portion of which 
I want to quote. It speaks about the 
fact that the Republican Party strate- 
gists foresee a clear majority of at least 
nine seats in the House when the Eight- 
ieth Congress convenes in January. Here 
is where they expect to make their gains. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Member, 
on my own side will pay particular atten. 
tion to this detailed analysis of Repyjj. 
can hopes; it will be interesting to too, 
back upon later, just as similar predic. 
tions in 1944 are interesting to contem. 
plate now: 

Connecticut, four; New York, three; Penp. 
sylvania, six; Delaware, one; Maryland, one: 
West Virginia, two or three; Ohio, two or 
three; Michigan, one or two; Wisconsin, two: 
Montana, one; Washington, one or two; Cajj. 
fornia, four to six; Utah, one; New Mexico, 
one; Mllinois, three to four; Missouri, two ty 
three. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot speak for the 
rest of the States, but any Member on 
the Republican side who wants to make 
a wager that his party is going to take 
four to six seats in California, and if he 
will just put up, I have a pretty good idea 
that somebody out in California will fing 
the wherewithal to cover it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader 
later. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, that if there 
was ever an opportunity to pick up four 
to six seats in California, and I doubt 
that there ever was such an opportunity, 
that opportunity disappeared with the 
Strategy that has been followed in at- 
tempting to kill the housing bill. I ex- 
pect to speak at every opportunity to 
veterans’ groups and to tell them just 
who is responsible for scuttling their 
hopes for a decent, comprehensive, hous- 
ing plan. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I now yield to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I was 
sorry to hear the gentleman on the floor 
of the House advocating a transgression 
of the laws. The gentleman understands, 
of course, that no Member of the House 
can bet. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Oh, yes. I shall an- 
swer the distinguished minority leader. 
As I said before, if any minority Member 
wishes to come forward with a wager 
that his party will pick up from four to 
six seats in California, all he has to do 
is to proclaim that fact, and I am cer- 
tain he will find many people in Cali: 
fornia who would take him up. As 2 
matter of fact, I suspect that some astute 
Republicans out there would be willing 
to do so. However, as the minority 
leader has pointed out, it would be wrong 
to suggest that any Member of this House 
should violate the law by offering to bet. 
Moreover, it would be foolish. Person- 
ally, of course, I think I would be very 
indiscreet to make any wager on any 
subject at any time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It would be very 
indiscreet. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I am speaking of the 
illegality of it. Im this particular case 
it would be silly for a minority Member 
to make such a wager. I feel confident 
none will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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Mr. MCCORMACK. The offer could be 
made, for example, that the loser would 
donate $1,000 to charity. 

Mr. OUT I do not care how 
the offer is made, but I will say that any- 
one who thinks the Republicans are go- 
ing to pick up four to six seats in Cali- 
fornia after what has happened on the 
floor of this House in the last 5 days is 
just talking through his hat. Califor- 
nians, veterans and nonveterans alike, 
are going to know just who it was that 
defeated a good housing program, and 
the results will be evident in November. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask the gentleman if he is 
going to try to finish the bill today or 
next week? 

Mr. SPENCE. Right away. I am per- 
fectly ready to vote now. If we can have 
an immediate vote, Mr. Chairman, I am 
willing to withdraw my request and ask 
that the vote be taken now. The argu- 
ments do not seem to be addressed to 
the pending amendment. There will be 
plenty of opportunity in the future to 
talk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smritu of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 95. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. PatMaN and Mr. 
Wotcott to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 110. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was egreed to. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Patman amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Heaty to the 
Patman amendment: Strike out the follow- 
ing language from the amendment offered 
by Mr. Patman, of Texas: 

“Provided, That the Administrator may, if 
he finds that at any time or in any particular 
geographical area it is not feasible, within 
cuch limitations of maximum mortgage 
amounts, to construct dwellings without sac- 
rifice of sound standards of construction, 
design, or liability, prescribe by regulation 
or otherwise higher maximum mortgage 
amounts not to exceed— 

“(A) $8,100 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“(B) $10,800 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“(C) $13,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 


for a four-family residence.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr, HEALY] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Sentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. HEALY, I yield. 


“(D) $16,200 if such dwelling is designed 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I would like 5 
minutes on this amengiment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I modi- 
fy the request to make it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the vote just concluded on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry] I realize there is little 
chance of this amendment being adopted. 
However, because of the possibility of 
some of the Members not realizing the 
implication contained in this part of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. Patman] and of course the same 
applies to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry], 
I would like 5 minutes to present my 
views. 

As far as this veterans housing bill is 
concerned, personally I have been one 
of its strongest supporters, in its original 
form. I have voted in favor of ceiling 
prices, both on new homes as well as on 
existing homes. I have voted in favor of 
subsidies for building materials where 
necessary. Of course, I voted against 
shortening the length of time during 
which this bill will apply. As far as I 
am concerned, the main purpose of this 
bill is to provide homes for veterans at 
the lowest possible cost. 

My amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
to H. R. 4761 will eliminate only that 
portion which provides for the granting 
of larger loans under title VI. 

If this provision is not eliminated, the 
maximum loan on a single family dwell- 
ing will be increased from $5,400 to $8,- 
100. Since $0 percent loans guaranteed 
by the Federal Government are provided 
for under title VI, the present provision 
in the bill would make it possible to 
finance a $9,000 home compared with the 
previous $6,000 limitation. 

If my amendment is not adopted, the 
thing that is going to happen is that the 
majority of builders, probably all of them, 
will concentrate their efforts on the con- 
struction of homes costing $9,000 rather 
than $6,000 or less because of the larger 
profit possibilities. I, for one, cannot 
agree with those who have thus far 
claimed that it is impossible to build a 
home for $6,000 even in large metropol- 
itan areas, provided, of course, the land 
cost is not too great. 

I wish to cite an example of some 
homes that were recently constructed in 
nearby Virginia, in fact at Front Royal, 
Va. There is a rayon factory at Front 
Royal that employs a considerable num- 
ber of workers. Many of them found it 
impossible to obtain housing. Through 
their union they attempted to get a con- 
tractor to bid on a group of houses, 50 to 
100 or 150. The lowest bid they received 
was $8,000 per housing unit for a house 
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containing two bedrooms. Finally, they 
employed their own architect on a con- 
sulting basis, bought their own land, let 
out a contract to a private builder, and 
constructed 50 homes which have just 
recently been completed at a cost of 
$5,150 per home, which included an $800 
cost for a lot 60 feet by 150 feet, with all 
improvements in. Furthermore, each 
house has a living room with natural 
fireplace, dining room, kitchen, modern 
bathroom, two bedrooms, hardwood 
floors, full basement, and an unfinished 
second floor with room for two additional 
large bedrooms. The houses are sub- 
stantially built and are of brick veneer 
construction. If in some large cities the 
land values are somewhat higher the cost 
naturally would be somewhat higher; but 
in my opinion if we adopt this amend- 
ment which I have proposed it will limit 
these 90 percent loans to homes costing 
$6,000 or less and will not encourage 
builders to produce homes in the $8,000 
and $9,000 class. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEALY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. It is just impossible to 
buy a building lot for $800 for miles near 
a big city. 

Mr. HEALY. Very well, I agree to 
that. But, if we are to afford the secu- 
rity of a home for the veterans, we must 
concentrate on homes that can be built 
for around $6,000; land must be bought 
by the acre to bring the cost down. 
Eighty percent of the veterans in my 
district, and it must be true all over the 
country, are not in position to buy a 
home costing $9,000. For veterans who 
are affluent enough to purchase a home 
at $9,000 or more loans are available 
under title II of the National Housing 
Act, and instead of getting a 90-percent 
loan they can secure an 80-percent in- 
sured loan. I believe that a person who 
can afford a $9,000 home does not need 
a 90-percent insured mortgage. 

The thing we must do is to provide a 
program which will encourage the build- 
ing of homes costing $6,000 or less, for 
this is the price range within reach of 
the large majority of the veterans who 
have just returned from the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
some mention was made awhile ago with 
regard to statements which have been 
made with respect to housing. Before 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the Judiciary 
Committee on yesterday and today, we 
have been hearing some testimony upon 
that very subject. Hon. John D. Small, 
of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion testified on yesterday. During his 
testimony he was very clear and em- 
phatic upon the subject of his power and 
authority under the Second War Powers 
Act. No doubt can longer remain re- 
specting the authority of Mr. Small. He 
testified that under the Second War 
Powers Act he had the full and complete 
power and authority to allocate mate- 
rials for veterans’ homes. He further 
testified that he is now making those 
allocations, and he has been making such 
allocations for quite a while. There is 
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no doubt about that power being ex- 
tended to him under the Second War 
Powers Act. 

I noticed an article in the Indianapolis 
Star which is very illuminating upon this 
particular subject. The article is dated 
March 2, 1946, and it refers to my own 
State of Indiana. This is the heading 
of it: “FHA speeds vet dwellings—1,521 
units given approval in State.” 

That is in the State of Indiana, and I 
am confident that every Member will 
find the same condition to exist in your 
State. 

Let us see what the article says: 

The State office of the Federal Housing 
Administration here has approved 1,521 
dwelling units for veterans to be constructed 
under the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion priorities, R. Earl Peters, FHA Director,’ 
announced last night. Applications have 
been received for 3,647 units. 


R. Earl Peters is a very distinguished 
citizen of our State. His home is at Fort 
Wayne and he is head of the FHA in the 
State of Indiana. 

The article goes on to say: 

It was estimated that two-thirds of the ap- 
provals were for houses priced at less than 
$7,500. 

Nationally, the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has approved applications for 
150,000 of these veterans-preference dwell- 
ings to be given special priorities on building 
materials in their construction. Almost half 
of the total will sell for less than $7,500 or 
rent for $60 monthly or less. The FHA 
processes applications for CPA here. 


Why, we already have an agency, ac- 
cording to the testimony given by Hon. 
John D. Small which has full authority 
in housing. He has the authority and the 
power under the Second War Powers Act 
to make these allocations and he is mak- 
ing them daily. These applications 
which have been approved in the State 
of Indiana are allocations that have been 
made by Mr. Small to FHA in order that 
veterans housing may be obtained. The 
fact that 1,521 housing units have al- 
ready been approved in my State indi- 
cates that this program is now in prog- 
ress. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York.’ 

Mr. BARRY. Can the gentleman tell 
the committee whether or not those ap- 
plications were processed under title II 
or under title VI? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They were processed 
under the Second War Powers Act and 
they were processed under title IT. 

Now, we have the authority existing in 
the OPA and through the FHA to do this 
job. The only bottleneck that you and I 
can now find is the bottleneck which is 
provided by the OPA and that can be 
lifted, insofar as veterans housing is con- 
cerned, by the lifting of ceiling prices for 
veterans housing. I want to see every 
veteran properly housed, and it is my 
wish and desire to see every veteran ob- 
tain a home at the very lowest cost. 
However, I do not want to fasten upon 
every veteran who desires to purchase a 
home a cost which he cannot bear and 
a price which he cannot assume. It is 
my considered judgment that we do not 
need any “expediter” or any new and ex- 
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pensive agency to handle this matter. We 
have the FHA, and that agency is doing 
a splendid job without the additional cost 
of a new agency to handle it. 

Let us get low-cost housing for our vet- 
erans, and let us prevent the passage of 
a measure today which will injure rather 
than help our veterans. 

{Here the gavel feil.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
crease in the limitations in title VI takes 
no rights away from the lower brackets. 
It merely gives the Administrator the 
power to fix different ceilings in various 
sections of the country. Obviously that 
will have to be done. A higher price will 
have to prevail in the cities than in the 
country, and because of climatic condi- 
tions the prices will have to be somewhat 
lower in the South. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hraty] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman}]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Patrman]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 128, noes 87. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BARRY. If this substitute is 
adopted, will amendments thereto be in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. As soon as the sub- 
stitute is reported it will be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
substitute, as I understand, is identical 
with H. R. 5579. If I am correct in that 
assumption, I see no reason why it 
should be read. Unless the gentleman 
particularly wants it read, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
substitute be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, the substi- 
tute has never been read. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Wo.cott] be 
given an extra 5 minutes to explain the 
bill in lieu of reading the bill. I think he 
can inform the House much more quickly 
after reading the first paragraph. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean that after the reading of the first 
paragraph the further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with and that the gentle- 
man from Michigan be given five addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask unanimous 


consent, Mr. Chairman, that the reading 
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of the bill be dispensed with in consider. 
ation of the gentleman’s five additiona) 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Do I not get five 
additional minutes unless I agree to digs. 
pensing with the reading of the bill? | 
cannot agree to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, 
The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wotcort as 
substitute: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the {oj. 
lowing: 

“That the National Housing Act, 5 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after title VI thereof a new title, as follows: 


“TITLE VII—HOUSING EXPEDITER 


“Sec. 701. (a) The Congress declares that 
an emergency exists wherein there are in- 
sufficient facilities for housing large seg. 
ments of the population; that large numbers 
of veterans of the armed forces are returning 
to civilian life in need of housing accommo- 
dations which are not available; that it is 
necessary for the health and safety of the 
people of the Nation that all the facilities 
of the Government of the United States he 
made available and coordinated to obtain 
a maximum amount of housing construction 
if the public health and safety are to be 
secure; that it is the purpose of this title 
to expedite the construction of sufficient 
housing at fair and equitable prices to re- 
lieve distress, suffering, ill health, conges- 
tion, and inconvenience resulting from the 
lack of housing facilities and the emergency 
created thereby. 

“(b) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, either within any existing agency of 
the Government or as an independent officer 
of the Government, a Housing Expediter 
(hereinafter called the “Expediter”), and the 
President is authorized to appoint an exist- 
ing official of the Government as such Hous- 
ing Expediter. In the event that an exist- 
ing official is appointed, he is hereby author- 
ized to continue in his present post while 
serving as Expediter, except that he shall 
receive no additional compensation by reason 
of his appointment as Expediter. Lf the Ex- 
Ppediter is appointed within an existing 
agency of the Government, then his appoint- 
ment shall be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations governing the appointment of officers 
within such agency, and he shall receive com- 
pensation in compliance with such laws and 
regulations; if the Expediter is appointed as 
an independent officer of the Government, 
then such appointment shall be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and he shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $12,000 per 
annum. 

“(c) The Housing Expediter, in addition 
to such other functions and powers as may 
be delegated to him by the President, is au- 
thorized to— 

“(1) formulate such plans and programs 
as are necessary to provide for an increased 
supply of housing accommodations of all 
kinds and, in particular, of homes available 
for sale or rental at moderate prices to vet- 
erans of World War II and their immediate 
families; 

“(2) issues such orders, regulations, o 
directives to other executive agencies as may 
be necessary to provide for the exercise of 
their powers in a manner required by ° 
consistent with the execution of the afore- 
said plans and programs, and to coordinate 
the activities of such agencies directed to the 
execution of such plans and programs. Each 
executive agency shall carry out without 
delay the orders, regulations, or directives 
of the Housing Expediter, and shall, to the 
extent necessary, consistent with governins 
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statutes, modify its operations and proce- 
dures from time to time to conform to the 
directions of the Housing Expediter; 

“(3) recommend to the President the en- 
actment of such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to provide the authority to carry out 
such plans and programs formulated under 
this order as are not authorized under exist- 
ing law; 

“(4) consult and cooperate with other 
agencies of the Federal Government, State 
and local governments, industries, labor, and 
other groups, both national and local, with 
respect to the problems created by the hous- 
ing emergency and the steps which can be 
taken to remedy it. 

“(d) The executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment shall exercise their emergency pow- 
ers and other powers for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the solution of the problems created 
by the existing housing emergency, the alle- 
viation of which is vital to an orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

“(e) (1) All functions, powers, authority, 
or duties vested in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion or the Director 
thereof by the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944 which are or may be 
necessary or suitable to enable the Expediter 
to carry out the provisions of this title and 
such plans and programs as such Expediter 
may develop for the alleviation of the hous- 
ing emergency, are hereby transferred to the 
Expediter. The powers so transferred shall 
include the power to issue orders, regula- 
tions, or directives to other executive agen- 
cies with respect to the exercise by such 
agencies of their respective powers and 
authority. 

“(2) The powers so transferred shall con- 
tinue during the period in which this act 
is in effect, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision terminating such powers contained in 
the said War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944. 

“Sec. 702. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Expediter there is a shortage in the 
supply of any material suitable for the con- 
struction of housing accommodations he may 
by regulation or order allocate or direct the 
allocation of, or establish priorities for the 
delivery of, such material in such manner, 
upon such conditions, and to such extent as 
he deems necessary and appropriate in the 
public interest and to effectuate the purposes 
of this title, with particular regard for the 
need for the construction of low cost hous- 
ing accommodations and the need for hous- 
ing accommodations for rental. 

“(b) In issuing any regulation or order 
allocating or establishing priorities for the 
delivery of any material or directing the allo- 
cation thereof under this section, the Expe- 
diter shall give special consideration to (1) 
the general need for housing accommoda- 
tions for sale or rent at moderate prices, and 
(2) satisfying the housing requirements of 
veterans of World War II and their imme- 
diate families. 

“(c) The Expediter shall have power to 
forbid the export of any lumber or other ma- 
terials to any foreign country which are 
needed for the housing program. 

“Sec. 703. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person to violate the terms of any regu- 
lation or order issued under the provisions 
of this title. Notwithstanding any termina- 
tion of this title as contemplated in section 
705 (a) hereinafter, the provisions of this 
title, and of all regulations and orders issued 
thereunder, shall be treated as remaining in 
force, as to rights or liabilities incurred or 
offenses committed prior to such termination 
date, for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
suit, action, or prosecution with respect to 
any such right, liability, or offense. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates 
any provisions of this title, or any directive 
or regulation issued pursuant thereto, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine 
of not more than $5,000, or to imprisonment 
for not more than 2 years, er both, in the 
XCII——124 
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discretion of the court imposing such sen- 
tence, 


“Sec. 704. There are authorized to be ap- 


“propriated such sums as may be necessary 


or proper to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this title: Provided, however, 
That so much of the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1946 (Public Law No. 269, 
79th. Cong., approved December 28, 1945), 
as reads ‘Provided, That none of the 
funds available under this head for admin- 
istrative expenses shall be used in paying 
the salary of any person engaged in making 
or processing loans in excess of $500,000 to 
any State, any subdivision thereof, any mu- 
nicipality therein, or any public authority, 
for construction purposes, unless in pursu- 
ance of a specific authorization, except, how- 
ever, that this provision shall not apply to 
any application or loan approved or made 
prior to December 15, 1945” shall not apply 
to loans made for construction, removal, or 
Temodeling of housing by publicly supported 
educational institutions where made for the 
purposes of housing veterans enrolled and at- 
tending such institution. 

“Sec. 705. (a) The provisions of this title, 
and all regulations and orders issued there- 
under, shall terminate on June 30, 1947, or 
upon the date specified in a concurrent reso- 
lution by the two Houses of the Congress, 
declaring that the provisions of this act are 
no longer necessary to deal with the existing 
national emergency, whichever date is the 
earlier. 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable to the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 706. If any provision of this title or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the title 
and the applicability of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

“Sec. 707. (a) Section 603 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) In order to assist in relieving the 
acute shortage of housing which now exists 
and to increase the supply of housing ac- 
commodations available to veterans of World 
War II at prices within their reasonable abil- 
ity to pay, the Administrator is authorized, 
upon application by the mortgagee, to in- 
sure as hereinafter provided any mortgage 
which is eligible for insurance as hereinafter 
provided, and, upon such terms as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe, to make commit- 
ments for the insuring of such mortgages 
prior to the date of their execution or dis- 
bursement thereon: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate amount of principal obligations of 
all mortgages insured under this title shall 
not exceed $2,800,000,000 except that with the 
approval of the President such aggregate 
amount may be increased to not to exceed 
$3,800,000,000: Provided further, That no 
mortgage shall be insured under this title 
after June 30, 1947, except (A) pursuant to 
a commitment to insure issued on or before 
June 30, 1947, or (B) a mortgage given to 
refinance an existing mortgage insured under 
this title and which does not exceed the 
original principal amount and unexpired 
term of such existing mortgage: And pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator shall, 
in his discretion, have power to require the 
availability for rental purposes of properties 
covered by mortgages insured under this 
title, in such instances and for such periods 
of time as he may prescribe.’ 

“(b) Section 603 (b) (2) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Adminis- 
trator shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed 90 percent of the appraised value (as 
of the date the mortgage is accepted for in- 
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surance) of a property, urban, suburban, or 
rural, upon which there is located a dwelling 
designed principally for residential use for 
not more than four families in the aggregate, 
which is approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction. The 
principal obligation of such mortgage shall 
in no event, however, exceed— 

“*(A) $5,400 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $7,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $9,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 

“*(D) $12,000 if such dwelling is designed 

for a four-family residence: 
Provided, That the Administrator may, if he 
finds that at any time or in any particular 
geographical area it is not feasible, within 
such limitations of maximum mortgage 
amounts, to construct dwellings without 
sacrifice of sound standards of construction, 
design, or liability, prescribe by regulation or 
otherwise higher maximum mortgage 
amounts not to exceed— 

“*(A) $7.200 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $10,800 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $13,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 

“*(D) $16,200 if such dwelling is designed 
for a four-family residence.’ 

“(c) Section 603 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4 per- 
cent per annum on the amount of the prin- 
cipal obligation outstanding at any time.’ 

“(d) Section 603 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended (1) 
by striking out of the third sentence the 
word ‘emergency’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘shortage of housing’, and (2) 
by striking out the last sentence thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following sen- 
tence: “The Administrator shall prescribe 
such procedures as in his judgment are neces- 
sary to secure to veterans of World War NH, 
and their immediate families, and to hard- 
ship cases as defined by the Administrator, 
preference or priority of opportunity to pur- 
chase or rent properties covered by mortgages 
insured under this title.’ 

“(e) Section 608 (b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended (1) 
by amending paragraph numbered (2) 
thereof to read as follows: 

“*(2) Preference or priority of opportunity 
in the occupancy of the mortgaged property 
for veterans of World War II and their im- 
mediate families, and for hardship cases as 
defined by the Administrator, shall be pro- 
vided under such regulations and procedures 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator’; 
and (2) by striking out ‘$1,350’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$1,500’. 

“(f) Section 608 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, ts hereby amended by 
inserting in the third sentence before the 
semicolon at the end of clause ‘(C)’, the 
following: ‘and any mortgage insurance 
premiums paid after default’.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, the balance of the bill is identical 
with the language which was proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas, and the other 
provisions are not controversial. I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, is a 
request to limit debate in order at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate on 
the substitute and all amendments there- 
to be limited to 1 hour, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] to have 
the first 10 minutes, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] to have the 10 
minutes immediately ensuing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I can see no 
particular reason why we cannot come to 
some understanding as to time on the 
entire bill. As I understand it, the gen- 
tleman’s request is to my substitute and 
amendments to the substitute. I think 
we can go along with the gentleman if he 
will amend his request to include the 
substitute and all amendments to the 
substitute and to the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. I will amend my re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to suggest there are a number of amend- 
ments to the bill on the Clerk’s desk, as 
well as some amendments to the substi- 
tute. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I would not want to 
be a party to cutting off debate if anyone 
wants to offer an amendment. Of 
course, we are all anxious to dispose of 
it tonight. 

Mr. SPENCE. Could we not agree to 
an hour on the substitute and all amend- 
ments thereto, and then 10 minutes on 
each of the amendments to the bill? I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate 
be limited to 1 hour on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan, 
and all amendments thereto; and in ad- 
dition, 10 minutes on each of the amend- 
ments to the bill, and that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcotT] may have 
the first 10 minutes and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] the ensuing 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, 
and the gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the difference in the substitute and 
the bill as offered by the committee, and 
as amended, should be by this time quite 
clear. However, I think it might be well 


Mr. Chair- 


to have in mind some of the more impor- 
tant differences. 

In the committee bill as it has been 
reported and perfected, of course, the 
declaration of policy anticipates that we 
place ceilings on old and new construc- 
tion, and for that reason there is a dif- 
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ferent declaration of policy in the 
substitute. q 

The committee bill sets up a new 
bureau. It establishes a new office and 
authorizes a director to employ such 
assistance as he deems advisable. It 
sets up a new bureau. The substitute 
does not set up a new bureau and author- 
izes the President to appoint an expe- 
diter either within an existing agency of 
the Government or independently of an 
existing agency of the Government. 

In the substitute bill the powers of the 
Expediter are very clearly defined. In 
the committee bill the powers of the Ex- 
pediter are very vague. Let me point out 
an example of this. On page 9 of the 
committee bill in subparagraph (d) is 
the language: 

(a) The Director may promulgate such 
regulations as he deems necessary and proper 
to carry out any of the provisions of the title 
and may exercise any power or authority con» 
ferred upon him by this title through sacn 


department, agency, or officer as he shall 
direct. 


He can direct a policy. 

The language of the substitute is very 
explicit that the Expediter may direct 
any particular department of the Gov- 
ernment to carry out the program which 
he formulates; in other words, the lan- 
guage of the substitute is identical with 
the language of the present Executive 
order under which the Housing Expediter 
is functioning; and, of course, it is very 
essential that his powers be very clearly 
defined. 

The substitute, of course, as has been 
pointed out, makes no reference to sub- 
sidies, and it makes no reference to and 
does not authorize the putting of maxi- 
mum prices on finished new homes. The 
reason for that is that under title 6 which 
is in the substitute, in both bills now, the 
Federal Housing Administrator regulates 
the value of the homes. Also in both 
bills there is the authority to allocate 
materials and channel these materials 
into homes for veterans. The Expediter 
under the substitute has the authority to 
channel this material into homes cost- 
ing not more than a certain amount, 
thereby giving him ample authority to- 
gether with the authority which exists 
now and will exist under FHA provisions 
to keep this program a low-cost housing 
program. 

There is one very material difference 
between the Committee bill and the sub- 
stitute which is found on page 4, section 
703. We refer to that facetiously, as the 
“snooping” bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In that provision the 
Director is authorized to go into a per- 
son’s records, even if he is a private 
owner, and subpena him for the pur- 
pose of getting information. It is the 
provision comparable to those which 
have been most obnoxious to us all the 
way through the war, although during 
the war we recognized that in some cases 
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it was necessary to a full understanding 
by the Administrator of any particular 
regulation or problems; but there is not 
any necessity for such authority at the 
present time, and we should not in peace 
time adopt the particular provisions of 
section 703 of the committee bill which 
authorizes the Expediter to go into any 
person’s home and any person’s books 
and pry into his personal affairs. The 
Expediter can get this information other- 
wise or he can establish general policies 
which should be adequate. 

In section 704 of the committee bill 
you think you have cut out the ceilings 
on old construction. I quite agree that 
that was the intent of the committee 
in defeating the amendment which pro- 
vides that the sale prices of housing ac- 
commodations shall be set only when the 
construction is completed after the ef- 
fective date of this title; but the job 
was done very hurriedly, it was done very 
superficially, and so the language in sub- 
section (d) on page 9 and the definitions 
on page 15 indicate, of course, that the 
Administrator may set the ceilings for 
housing accommodations in addition to 
those housing accommodations which 
have been established after the effective 
date of the act. 

In other words, in addition to the 
material changes which I have suggest- 
ed, the substitute also clarifies much of 
the incongruous language of the com- 
mittee bill. 

In the committee bill the Expediter can 
only allocate the materials. In the sub- 
stitute the Expediter may allocate or di- 
rect the allocation of materials and it is 
very important if he is going to do the 
whole job that he be given the authority 
to direct the allocation of materials as 
well as to allocate the materials; there- 
fore, we do not run into these controver- 
sies—this “buck passing,” if you want to 
put it that way—between the different 
agencies of the Government. The re- 
sponsibility is that of each agency to fol- 
low the Expediter’s directions in getting 
sufficient quantities of material so that 
we can build up to capacity the number 
of houses which we need, 

In substance the bills differ in those 
respects, but primarily in one respect 
only, that all ceilings are eliminated in 
the substitute. The substitute is a good 
clean bill. Mr. Wyatt is given all the au- 
thority which is needed to coordinate all 
of the activities of this great Govern- 
ment of ours—there is a powerful force 
behind him—to expedite the acquisition 
of sufficient quantities of building mate- 
rials to do the job which he was ap- 
pointed to do. 

We should cooperate with the Expe- 
diter, and he with the authority con- 
tained in the substitute is given all of 
the authority he should require to do this 
job. It is a flexible program, but it cen- 
tralizes the responsibility for the effectu- 
ation of the program where it rightly 
belongs, that is in the Expediter. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. : 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does this 
give the Expediter the authority to fix 
prices on materials? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. The Expediter is 
given authority under the substitute to 
adjust prices or direct the adjustment 
of prices; that is, direct the OPA to ad- 
just prices whenever he finds it neces- 
sary to do so in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substi- 
tute and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The C Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill in its present form is a 
good one and I am supporting it. I 
am asking the Members to support it. 
I am asking you to vote against any 
motion to recommit. Under this bill we 
can allocate the scarce materials to the 
veterans of this country, and the 
veterans who have the money can get 
the homes. 

Since we have adopted the Patman 
amendment by which the FHA is given 
an additional authorization of a billion 
dollars, those boys who do not have the 
money can secure 90 percent of the cost 
of the lot and home. For these ad- 
ditional benefits for the veterans who 
fought this war for us you cannot af- 
ford to turn this bill down. Without 
this bill, on the 30th of June, you will 


not have these benefits for the soldiers. _ 


More than that, we have provided for 
an expediter who really is the czar over 
all the housing agencies and can say to 
any and all of them, “I expect a lot 
of building materials for the veterans 
of this country, and they are entitled 
to priority.” As to too much authority 
that somebody on the left side of the 
aisle discussed, may I say that in this 
substitute bill there is just as much au- 
thority as in the committee bill as re- 
ported. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody can claim that 
I have been partisan in this matter. I 
have stood for the committee bill as re- 
ported, and stand for it today, and be- 
fore I take my seat I am going to show 
you beyond a doubt that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Wotcott] in effect is practically 
the same bill that we have before us now. 
Nobody can say I have been doing any- 
thing except plugging for these boys to 
get a home, Furthermore, I do not 
charge that anybody on either side of the 
aisle is playing politics. But if you now 
offer a substitute, which is practically 
the same as the committee bill, what will 
the public say? For God’s sake let us 
be like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
What does the committee bill do? It 
Speaks the opinion of the majority of 
my committee, and the author of the 
substitute is a member of the committee. 

He had the privilege to amend the 
committee bill if there was any mate- 
rial difference between his substitute and 
the bill, but he did not dare do sO, prob- 
ably because there was no essential dif- 
ference. I would not want to think, and 
certainly do not charge, that the gentle- 
man was after glory for himself or for 
his party, His attitude now puzzles me. 
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I ask my Democratic colleagues to stand 
by this bill as reported and not yote for 
the substitute when there is no essential 
difference in the two, and you will never 
make me believe that my friends on the 
left would vote for the substitute just be- 
cause the author sits on that side. 

What else is in this bill? My good 
friend the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Crawrorp] yesterday placed in this 
bill a protection for the veterans in the 
Tura] sections, the same as for those in 
the towns and the cities, giving them the 
same treatment. That protection is not 
contained in the substitute. My good 
friend the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss] placed in the Patman bill as re- 
ported a limitation that the Expediter 
would have the same and no more au- 
thority than the President has under the 
Second War Powers Act. What more 
do you ask? How else could you per- 
fect it? We have eliminated subsidies. 
We have eliminated ceilings on existing 
homes. We have perfected the bill, and 
not a single committee amendment was 
defeated. Very few on the left side of 
aisle voted against the committee 
amendments. The author of the sub- 
stitute did not vote against them. 

All that I can see in the adoption of 
the substitute would be a little glory for 
the author of the substitute and ignoring 
altogether the committee bill which rep- 
resents the thought of the majority of the 
committee composed of both parties. 

Mr. Chairman, in all great emergencies 
like war it is necessary to do things that 
we cannot do in peacetime under the 
Constitution of this great country. 
Therefore, we passed the First War 
Powers Act and the Second War Powers 
Act, to do what? To equip our boys with 
the necessary implements with which to 
fight, to train our boys to fight, and to 
produce food and clothes to sustain the 
heroes on the battlefields-and all those 
in the armed forces of our country. 

Someone will say, “If we have the 
power today, why do we need this bill?” 
I will tell you why: Because you are not 
going to extend the War Powers Act in 
the first place. There are thousands of 
items that it is necessary to cover in time 
of war, but you do not need all those 
powers now. The only thing we are se- 
lecting out of the Second War Powers 
Act is in about five lines, to give the same 
authority the President has now to an 
Expediter who will be charged with all 
the responsibiilty of producing those 
scarce materials and allotting part of 
same to the veterans. The man who 
votes to recommit this bill and does not 
give the privilege of allotment of scarce 
materials to these boys at this time will, 
in my opinion, have to repent. 

Why should the Committee on the 
Judiciary be called on to extend the War 
Powers Act only for housing, when that is 
the prerogative of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency? That is one of 
the thousand things covered by the War 
Powers Acts. We knew, or at least we 
thought, that this feature would not be 
included in the extension of the War 
Powers Act. Why should anybody criti- 
cize us if we want to carry out the au- 
thority the President has now and allot 
scarce materials and supplies to the vet- 
erans of this country? We havea splen- 
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did bill because it gives the boys the ma- 
terial. If a veteran has the money to 
buy it he can build. Then we provide for 
those without money so that they can 
obtain 90 percent of the funds necessary 
to buy the lot and construct the house 
through the FHA, by increasing its au- 
thority in the amount of $1,000,000,000 in 
the way of secured mortgages. What 
more can we do? 

Mr. Wyatt sent a letter to my chair- 
man some days after we reported the bill 
and said, “There are three things that I 
want.” They were read to our commit- 
tee. We did not adopt them then for 
want of time for consideration. One 
Was a corrective amendment, to insert 
the word “Administrator” or “Expediter” 
in one or two places, another was an 
additional $1,000,000,000, for the FHA, 
and the third was subsidies. In this bill 
we have adopted everything except sub- 
sidies. It is true that we cut out the ceil- 
ing on old homes, but that does not relate 
to his functions of producing the mate- 
rials and building homes. 

Most of you on the left went along on 
the amendment cutting out subsidies. 
Some of my friends on the right also 
went along. I thought the paramount 
thing was to get production. I did not 
believe subsidies would get it, even if sub- 
Sidies would reduce the cost to some ex- 
tent. I think the greatest need is to get 
the scarce material so we can give it not 
only to the veterans but others also. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on the Wolcott substitute 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, if a Member desires to offer 
an amendment to the Patman bill, is it 
necessary that his name be recorded 
now in view of the limitation of time 
just agreed to by the Committee or will 
the Member have an opportunity to offer 
an amendment later? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments to the 
pending bill would be in order after the 
debate on the substitute amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the substitute is 
adopted, will it be in order thereafter to 
offer amendments to the committee bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be in 
order if the substitute is adopted. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. McGLINcHEYy]. 

Mr. McGLINCHEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot let this opportunity go by with- 
out saying a few words in behalf of the 
Patman housing bill, H. R. 4761, and the 
returning veterans. 

I feel that this bill should pass, and 
that it should carry the amendments 
which will benefit the returning veterans 
and the dependents of men now in the 
armed forces, as well as the low-wage 
earners who are suffering because of the 
speculative real-estate market. The real- 
estate market is being inflated by un- 
scrupulous real-estate operators who see 
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a chance to get rich quick by taking ad- 
vantage of the returning veteran, who 
can borrow money under the GI bill of 
rights to make a down payment on either 
an old or new house. These real-estate 
operators and builders know that if the 
materials are frozen and ceilings are put 
on the new houses that they will not be 
able to make as large a profit as they 
contemplate making if this bill is de- 
feated. 

The issue is clear as to where the Re- 
publicans and Democrats stand on this 
housing bill. Unfortunately, we have a 
bloc of southern Democrats who repre- 
sent big business and the manufacturer 
and real-estate speculators who are 
against the bill. The liberal Democrats 
from the North and the West and a few 
from the South have been fighting for 
the returning veterans and the working 
class of people of this country. I listened 
to our majority leader on the floor of 
the House the other day telling the Mem- 
bers that the greatest lobby in the coun- 
try is now lobbying to defeat this bill so 
that they can definitely do one thing, and 
that is to rob the American people by 
bringing about inflation and eliminating 
the OPA. These unscrupulous specu- 
lators have one thought in their minds, 
and that is to get rich quick, and as far 
as the future of the country is con- 
cerned they do not care whether or not 
we have a depression, or whether people 
are going to be robbed, or whether the 
returning veterans can be housed prop- 
erly, or whether their wives and chil- 
dren suffer by being forced into these 
wooden shacks that are now being put 
up until the new houses are built. 

Let us look into the facts and see just 
why we need this housing program and 
why it should be administered by an 
administrator who can control the im- 
portant materials that are needed to 
build these houses. I call attention to 
the amendments that have been pro- 
posed by some of the Republican Mem- 
bers, along with the bloc from the South, 
to limit this program to 1 year. Any 
Member of this House, who understands 
building or knows anything about con- 
struction, knows that no builder or group 
of builders in 1 year’s time can build the 
number of houses that need to be built, 
whether we have an open inflated mar- 
ket or whether it is controlled by an ad- 
ministrator who will see that the ma- 
terials that are manufactured go into 
the purpose of this bill, low-cost housing. 
It will take 3 or 4 months before the 
manufacturers can manufacture the 
materials, plus the labor shortage that 
we all know exists today, as far as con- 
struction workers are concerned. There 
is also the element of weather to be con- 
sidered because when you have bad 
weather you cannot build houses, and 
regardless of whether he has one or a 
thousand homes to build, a builder has 
these obstacles to encounter as he goes 
along. 

So, as I stated before, the issue is very 
clear. The Republicans and the re- 
actionary bloc from the South are 
against the working class of people of 
this country. Big business contributes 
to the campaign funds of the Republi- 
can Party and to other reactionaries who 
go along with the wishes of big business. 
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Republican Congressmen are not even 
fair with their constituents among the 
middle class and the low-wage earners, 
many of whom have been Republicans all 
their lives and have voted for the candi- 
dates who represented the Republican 
Party. Not all low-wage earners are 
registered Democrats. There are thou- 
sands of low-wage earners and middle 
class and white-collar workers who are 
registered Republicans and have voted 
consistently for the Republican Party. 
These are the persons whom the Republi- 
can Members of Congress are voting 
against and not against the Democratic 
administration. I feel that the truth 
should be told to these people—that their 
party represents only one class of people 
and that is big business, and that their 
party is not for the working class because 
if it were then its Members would vote 
for this housing bill and pass it with all 
the amendments that would benefit the 
majority of people of this country—the 
middle class, the white collar, and the 
working class—and I, for one, want to tell 
the people of this country the truth— 
that the Republican National Committee 
is against anything that will benefit the 
working @lass of people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, some of the argument here 
today sounds like strange logic to me. 
I refer to suggestions that there is some- 
thing sinister in the thought that sup- 
pliers of housing materials should be 
expectea to make a profit on the items 
they supply. 

I may have been under a wrong im- 
pression—but it has been my under- 
standing that the aim was to get some 
housing. Surely if we are after housing, 
and we need some materials to provide 
the housing, we can hardly expect that 
lumber mills or gadget producers will 
turn out what is needed unless there 
is a prospect of making a profit in the 
process. 

Why should producers or manufac- 
turers take the risk unless there is a 
prospect of making a profit in the enter- 
prise? 

As an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News very aptly says: 

Our productive system is complex. Yet 
the principle on which it operates is simple. 
Its driving force is the desire and hope for 
profit. Our producers have been known to 
guess wrong and produce at a loss. But they 
never produce when they know in advance 
they will lose. They have to believe that 
the price they can sell for offers a margin 
above what it costs to make the goods. 


Some may say, “figure the over-all 
profit,” implying that on some items an 
extra large profit may be made to offset 
a loss on some other items. Well, that 
hardly sounds logical either. That im- 
plies that more profit is made or will be 
made on some items than is fair or nec- 
essary. Furthermore, it restricts hous- 
ing activity to the large-scale builder or 
producer and definitely puts the squeeze 
on the small manufacturer of building 
specialties. 

The more this argument runs, the 
clearer it seems to me that we shall solve 
the housing shortage fully only when we 
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restore normal economics and let sup- 
ply respond to demand with profits re. 
warding response and with competition 
policing prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog. 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
GaMBLE], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. GAMBLE, to the substitute 
offered by Mr. Wotcott: On page 10, line 


16, after “A” strike out “$7,200” and insert 
“8,100.” 


Mr..GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the Barry amendment 
which the gentleman from New York 
offered to the Patman amendment 
amending section 603 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act prescribing the 
schedules of maximum mortgage 
amounts. This amendment strikes 
out the $7,200 mortgage limitation under 
which a single-family residence could 
be built at a price of $8,000 and increases 
the amount of mortgage that could be 
obtained to $8,100, allowing for the con- 
struction of a house costing $9,000. This 
will enable the construction of homes in 
cities and metropolitan areas adjacent 
to cities where construction costs are 
higher than in other areas. Of course, if 
they can be built at a lower figure that 
will be done and there is nothing manda- 
tory in the amendment, but on the 


‘present basis of construction costs you 


cannot be assured of an adequate supply 
of homes, which is the goal of this bill. 
The amendment was adopted by the 
committee when offered by the gentle- 
man from New York and is in the Pat- 
man bill at the present time, and this 
same amendment is now offered to the 
Wolcott substitute. I hope it is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GamsLe] to 
the substitute amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burrett to the 
substitute offered by Mr. Wotcorr: Page 5, 
after line 12, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“In order to achieve maximum production 
of materials suitable for use in the construc- 
tion of housing accommodations the Director 
is authorized and directed to issue a direc- 
tive on policy to the Price Administrator 
requiring the Price Administrator to estab- 
lish within 60 days after the date on which 
this title becomes effective a maximum price 
with respect to each such material: Provided, 
That no maximum price shall be established 
or maintained with respect to any such ma- 
terial which (1) is below a price which will 
reflect to producers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, distributors, jobbers, and retailers 
dealing in such material a fair and reasonable 
profit per unit, based on current costs, or 
(2) will reduce or result in the reduction of 
the dollar-and-cents trade discounts or dol- 
lar-and-cents mark-ups with respect to such 
material below the dollar-and-cents dis- 
count on dollar-and-cents mark-ups 4P- 
plicable on January 1, 1945.” 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to change the word 
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“pirector” to “Expediter” where it ap- 
pears in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment, 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to give the small busi- 
nessman in the building materials indus- 
try a fair chance to survive. It provides 
that the same competitive relationships 
which existed in the building industry 
prior to and on January 1, 1945, will not 
be changed by cost-absorption edicts or 
other squeeze regulations issued by a 
governmental agency. 

These competitive relationships were 
preserved during the war and Congress 
must now take this action to prevent bu. 
reaus from destroying, by regulation or 
directive, various segments of the build- 
ing materials industry—particularly in 
lumber. 

_The problem is illustrated by a letter 
from a GI in Indiana, which all of you 
probably received a few days ago. The 
following lines from this GI illustrate the 
situation perfectly: 

Since my release I’ve talked with men in 
every phase of the lumber industry from log- 
ging to retail distribution, and today I’m 
convinced that Congress either isn’t capable 
of, or else won’t face current situations hon- 
hind bureaus which you created. You are 
esily and constructively. You are hiding be- 
attempting to disclaim your rightful respon- 

oility for the actions, and performance of 

se bureaus. © * ® 

You have passed legislation “guaranteeing” 
every serviceman his former job will be 
available—this with much publicity, coop- 
erative backslapping, and .mutual admira- 
tion (among yourselves), but you legislated 
me out of a job I’ve had since 1935. 

In 1935 I started out as a commission lum- 
ber salesman, saved some money, and in 1938 
began wholesaling lumber. This was not a 
prosperity racket or war-profit business but 
founded on historical practices. Today the 
OPA rules that this business is not legitimate 
and Iam not entitled to any remuneration 
for services performed. 


This amendment should particularly 
appeal to the Members of the House who 
are interested in the preservation of 
small business, On February 25, the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business issued 
a report which began with this state- 
ment: 

Position of small businesses endangered as 
postwar trend favoring big companies be- 
comes apparent. Demand for bold and intel- 


‘igent Government action to aid small firms 
becomes imperative, 


This amendment is essential if small 
business is to survive and a competitive 
enterprise system is to be maintained in 
the building materials industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
Lo the substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Burrett) there 
We ‘re—ayes 68, noes 52. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rasrn to the 
Wolcott substitute: On page 4, line 16, insert 
the following: 

“(5) To provide for the construction 
under contract, in those areas in which 
it is determined that an acute shortage of 
housing facilities exists, of individual and 
multifamily dwellings in such numbers as 
he deems appropriate, and as soon as prac- 
ticable after any such dwelling shall have 
been completed it shall be sold on such terms 
and conditions as the Housing Expediter 
may determine. For the purpose of carrying 
out this subsection the Housing Expediter 
ts authorized to enter into contracts and 
into amendments or modifications of con- 
tracts and to make, advance, progress, and 
other payments thereon, without regard to 
the provisions of law relating to the making, 
performance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts, except that nothing herein shall 
be construed to authorize the use of the 
cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of 
contracting. The Housing Expediter is 
further authorized for the purpose of this 
subsection to acquire any property, real or 

, by purchase, condemnation, requi- 
sition, or otherwise, prior to approval of title 
by the Attorney General. 

“Contracts and subcontracts made pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be subject to the 
provisions of the Renegotiation Act to the 
same extent as if (A) the contracting agency 
were embraced within the definition of “De- 
partment” under that act, (B) such act were 
applicable to amounts received or accrued 
in fiscal years ending after December 31, 1945, 
and (C) subsection (i) (1) (E) (exempting 
construction contracts) were not applicable; 
and for this purpose the contracting agency, 
or such other agency of the Government as 
the President may designate, shall have the 
powers and duties which the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board had under such act 
on July 1, 1945. 

“The Housing Expediter is authorized to 
operate, manage, and lease any housing con- 
structed under this act, pending its sale. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this subsection.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
@ point of order against the amendment 
on the ground it is not germane to the 
section offered. As I understood the 
reading of the amendment it goes ever 
so much further than the purview of the 
section in the grant of authority to the 
Expediter to condemn and hold land. 
The amendment is wholly outside of the 
provisions of the title and the section he 
seeks to amend, and therefore is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. RABIN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the National 
Housing Act by providing for a Hous- 
ing Expediter and giving him certain 
powers. In short, those powers are de- 
signed to relieve the housing shortage. 

Under section 701 of the bill there is 
expressly set forth the powers and duties 
of the Housing Expediter. My amend- 
ment simply adds to those powers and 
duties, having in mind the same purpose, 
to relieve the housing shortage. I think 
it is absolutely germane to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair has briefly but sufficiently con- 
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sidered the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York against which 
the gentleman from Michigan has made 
the point of order. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York comes 
within the scope and purview of the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The point of order, therefore, is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. RABIN. Mr. Chairman, when we 
were at war we did not tell the President 
how to provide the materials of war. We 
simply told him to provide them and 
gave him full power to provide the ma- 
terials. That is what this amendment 
seeks to do. It gives the Housing Expe- 
diter full power to provide houses. 

In short, it directs the Housing Expe- 
diter: First, to commence the construc- 
tion of housing facilities in any part of 
this country that he may deem neces- 
Sary and essential for the public welfare; 
second, to requisition such material 
wherever it may be for the purpose of 
carrying out that program; third, to 
condemn and acquire such land as may 
be necessary for that prcgram; fourth, 
to let contracts to private industry, sub- 
ject to renegotiation, on any basis he 
may deem most expeditious for the pur- 
pose of this construction, and fifth, upon 
completion of those houses to sell them 
so that the Government will not be in 
the real-estate business. 

This amendment gives instructions to 
the Expediter to build. That is what we 
are trying to do. We are trying to build 
ourselves out of this shortage. It gives 
him full power to do that with due re- 
gard to private industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RaBtn] to the substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rap), there 
were—ayes 34, noes 71. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirn of Ohio 
to the substitute offered by Mr. Wotcort: 
Strike out the language of the Wolcott sub- 
stitute as amended and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That it is the purpose of this act to en- 
courage the construction of housing accom- 
modations by conferring upon the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconmversion (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Director’) the 
function and responsibility of preventing 
maximum prices being established or main- 
tained in respect of building materials which 
result, or are likely to result, in discourag- 
ing the production, manufacture, or process- 
ing of building materials to be used in the 
huilding of homes. No duty or function im- 
posed or conferred upon the Director by 
this act may be transferred under the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, or otherwise to any 
other officer or agency of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. Whenever any maximum price is 
established or maintained in respect of any 
building material used in the building of 
homes at a price which discourages the pro- 
duction, manufacture, or processing of such 
material the Director is authorized and di- 
rected to issue an order directed to the Office 
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of Price Administration and to the Price Ad- 
ministrator requiring the maximum price to 
be raised so that it will no longer discourage 
the production, manuafacture, or process- 
ing of such material. In issuing any such 
order the Director shall take into considera- 
tion the need of granting wage or salary in- 
creases for the purpose of permitting free 
production, manufacture, or processing of 
such building material. 

“Sec. 3. No subsidy payments may be made 
to any producer, manufacturer, or processor 
of any building material used for building 
homes for the purpose of encouraging the 
production, manufacture, or processing of 
such material or of making it possible to es- 
tablish or maintain a maximum price in re- 
spect of such material lower than the maxi- 
mum price that would be established or 
maintained without any subsidy payments 
being made. 

“Sec. 4. As used in this act the term ‘build- 
ing material’ means any material suitable 
for use in the construction of homes and 
housing accommodations.” 

Amend the title of H. R. 4761 to read as 
follows: “A bill to encourage the produc- 
tion, manufacture, and processing of build- 
ing materials by prohibiting maximum prices 
which discourage such production, manu= 
facture, and processing, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is simple and goes 
straight to the root of housing-material 
shortages. It does not eliminate price 
control. It does, however, authorize and 
direct the OPA and any other Govern- 
ment agency which has to do with regu- 
lating prices or wages to raise ceilings 
on such prices and wages in every case 
where this is necessary to increase pro- 
duction of housing materials. The work 
of the Director would be confined exclu- 
sively to this single function. It would 
be his sole business to find out where 
material shortages are caused by too iow 
ceiling prices or wages and to see to it 
that these are adjusted upward suffi- 
ciently to provide relief. This is the 
wne and only way to meet the housing 
shortage. There can be no other way. 

Both the Patman bill and Wolcott 
substitute propose to cure the affliction 
by setting up more Government ma- 
chinery. My amendment entirely avoids 
doing this. It utilizes machinery al- 
ready in existence. It makes the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization responsible 
for carrying out the objectives of the act. 

Too much Government machinery is 
largely responsible for housing-material 
shortages, too many OPA rules, regula- 
tions, restrictions, red tape, and so forth. 
Both the Patman bill and Wolcott sub- 
stitute would only make matters worse. 
Instead of building more houses, they 
would cause fewer to be built. 

We ought to be realistic. I repeat, 
there is no other way to increase the 
building of homes than to permit wages 
and prices of materials to rise sufficiently 
to allow the fullest production. Infla- 
tion is upon us. The Congress is heip- 
less and the Government is helpless. It 
is foolish for the Director of OPA, Mr. 
Bowles, to say that the price line is being 
held except for a bulge, which he says 
developed as a result of the President’s 
new wage policy. The fact is that the 
whole price line is rapidly deteriorating. 
This is manifested by the yielding all 
along the wage line to the almost uni- 
versal pressure agaiitst it by the ever- 
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growing demands of wage earners and 
others for pay increases. 

The economic reason for these de- 
mands is the depreciation or loss of pur- 
chasing power which is taking place in 
our money. This continuous loss of pur- 
chasing power primarily goes back to 
Government printing-press issues. These 
issues are in existence to the tune of con- 
siderably more than $200,000,000,000. It 
is against this mountain of Government 
printing-press money that Congress is at 
this moment attempting to legislate and 
which OPA is trying to control. We can- 
not legislate against it and OPA cannot 
conirol it. 

The powerful struggle which wage 
earners are now making to increase 
their pay rates is in large measure an 
expression of their determination to 
overcome the daily loss of purchasing 
power the dollar is sustaining. As a re- 
sult of the depreciation of the value of 
the dollar the working people now find 
themselves in the most precarious con- 
dition they have ever experienced. 

Now the point I wish to make is that 
the policy adopted by the Government 
of permitting wages to rise while at the 
same time maintaining low prices of 
commodities is self-defeating. Artifi- 
cially produced high wages are wholly 
incompatible with artificially produced 
low prices. This should be so self-evi- 
dent as to require no mentioning. When 
one buys a pair of shoes, or an automo- 
bile, or a steam shovel, one buys the ef- 
forts that have gone into the production 
of those commodities. The price of a 
hat, or an automobile, or a steam shovel 
is the sum of the wages paid for its pro- 
duction plus a profit. Nearly all the 
profit under a competitive system finds 
its way into capital formation. There it 
produces job opportunities and so inures 
to the benefit of wage earners and the 
community as a whole. 

Now the gist of my amendment postu- 
lates a policy of permitting prices on 
commodities to rise pari passu with 
wages. That is, it would simply equalize 
wages in general with the sum of wages 
making up the price of commodities. I 
contend that this is the only policy we 
can adopt which contains any soundness. 
It is the one and only policy which can 
be adopted that will give the working 
people the greatest protection and pro- 
vide the largest number of homes for 
veterans and other people that is possi- 
ble under existing conditions. 

The amendment which I offer should 
be adopted. 

If we must have a housing dictator, or 
any other kind of dictator, let us have 
one who will dictate the Nation on the 
highroad toward production and free 
enterprise and not down the gutter 
toward scarcity and totalitarianism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Em1tTH] to the substitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis to the 
Wolcott substitute: On page 4, line 16, 
change the period to a semicolon and add 
“(5) Approve the price ceilings on lumber 
and other building materials, and any price 
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ceiling heretofore-or hereafter established by 
any other agency on lumber and other build. 
ing materials shall be effective until the same 
is approved in writing by the Housing Ex. 
pediter.” 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to fix the re- 
sponsibility for ceiling prices on lumber 
and other building materials on the same 
man who is charged with getting the job 
done of providing houses. We have done 
something similar to this in reference to 
food, requiring the approval of the Sec. 
retary of Agriculture to price ceilings, 
My amendment would provide that this 
Housing Expediter must approve the 
price ceilings that go on lumber and 
other building materials. It will put an 
end to divided authority. On page 4, 
line 22, the Housing Expediter is given 
some power along this line in connection 
with the Office of Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, but that is usually weeks and 
months after trouble arises because of 
an erroneous ceiling. This will fix the 
responsibility and I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] to the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELLSwortH to 
the Wolcott substitute: Page 6, line 6 of the 


Wolcott amendment, strike out lines 6, 7, 
and 8. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to remove 
subsection (c) on page 6 which weuld 
give the Expediter complete power to 
forbid the export of lumber and other 
building materials. Such power should 
not be given a Housing Expediter of this 
kind, because that power transcends and 
crosses the line of other agreements and 
responsibilities had by this Government. 
These other matters are in the hands of 
the State Department, the Department 
of Commerce, and the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, and there are a 
great many things involved in addition 
to merely shipping lumber, 

As a matter of fact, very little housing 
lumber would be gained in this country 
by the export-ban provision in this bill 
for the simple reason that we are import- 
ing some two and a half times as much 
lumber now as we are exporting, and of 
the exported lumber three-fourths of it 
goes to the British Empire. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent of our lumber imports 
come from the British Empire, therefore 
we would not gain, since the British Em- 
pire would obviously take from its own 
resources to replace what we cut off from 
them. We would gain nothing in the 
world by enacting this provision, and this 
power should not be vested in the hands 
of any one single bureaucrat. I have no 
doubt that lumber exporting will be cur- 
tailed, but it should not be done in this 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon {Mr. ELLswortH] to the 
substitute. 

The amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gamete to the 
Wolcott substitute: On page 5, line 15, after 
“construction”, insert “and/or compietion.” 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment. There are 
thousands of houses now being construct- 
ed under the FHA program. It may be 
possible that they will not have some of 
the materials that they need for the com- 
pletion of those houses. Many builders 

are very much worried as to the possi- 

bility of their not being able to get suffi- 
cient materials to complete the construc- 
tion of these houses if this bill should be- 
come a law. I am sure Mr. Wyatt will 
want all these houses completed as rap- 
idly as possible as a part of his building 
program. This amendment simply gives 
the Expediter the added right to allocate 
materials not only for the construction 
of housing accommodations but for the 
completion of housing accommodations 
now being constructed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York to the substitute. 

The amendment to the substitute was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MonroneEyY], 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this substitute is going under the guise 
of a housing bill. I remind the mem- 
bers of the committee that they give 
members of the armed forces examina- 
tions of the eyes before they go into the 
service, and they also educate them in 
camouflage. These veterans will recog- 
nize this substitute for what it is. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
the substitute be declared to be an effec- 
tive housing bill to solve the housing 
emergency that we face. 

It only provides in its first part that 
the Director shall have the powers he has 
today under existing Executive order. 

In the second part, it enacts title VI 
of the FHA, which has already been en- 
acted here in the Patman bill. 

One thing further: You put in the Buf- 
fett amendment, which is the old favor- 
ite Stand-by of the wreckers of the infla- 
tion control and the OPA. The per-unit 
full-profit price item, that has always 
been here before us when the enemies 
of price control appear and has been 
consistently voted down. In your haste 
to get this substitute through you have 
provided that every manufacturer, some 
who may manufacture a thousand items 
of construction material must be guar- 
anteed a profit on every single item that 
he makes, regardless of his over-all profit 
that he may have on the 999 others. It 
iS @ price-elevating device if I ever saw 
one to further raise the already high 
price that a veteran would have to pay for 
his home. 

Further, if the building supply people 
can destroy price control with this Buf- 
fett amendment now, all of the other pro- 
ducers of every other type of civilian 
commodity will be in here asking for the 
same price-raising device for themselves. 
I was astounded to see this amendment 
voted by my Republican friends. 
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Mr. LE FEVRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unan*nous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LE FEVRE. Mr. Chairman, our 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan, 
(Mr. Lesinskt], exhibited some lumber 
invoices yesterday showing the absurdity 
of present billing methods for lumber, 
billed to the retail dealers. This system 
of invoicing is so complicated that prac- 
tically every retail dealer is liable for 
prosecution, based on price violation if he 
omits any of the details required. I can- 
not urge too strongly that OPA immedi- 
ately simplify the bewildering maze of 
maximum price regulations, and return 
to the former methods of billing and in- 
telligent enforcement by officials who 
understand the practices of the industry. 

We have spent over 4 days on the Pat- 
man bill and have not accomplished a 
thing to help the veterans get homes. 
We have had Mr. Bowles’ statements over 
and over, but the truth is, OPA has not 
been realistic. It has failed for over 6 
months in channeling house building 
lumber through the proper channels and 
it would appear that Mr. Bowles has had 
cause and effect sadly confused. Black- 
market practices are a simple indication 
that we have inflation right now. We 
have contracted this disease as a result 
of misconduct and violation of all the 
laws of economics during the past several 
years. Shall we take more sedative pills 
in the form of more regulations to dull 
the pain of increased prices—have in- 
creased black-market prices—no goods 
to purchase—no jobs for workers—or 
get to the bottom of this sickness—which 
is production? 

I have never seen such twisted reason- 
ing and such distortion of facts as are 
coming out of high places in Washing- 
ton today. To say that OPA policies are 
not discouraging the production of lum- 
ber, is simply absurd. Evidence from all 
corners is received proving that this is 
fallacious. Reports from ail regions 
state that mills are closing down because 
of the inadequacy of ceiling prices. Mr. 
BourFrett’s amendment to the Wolcott 
substitute should allow the necessary in- 
creases to the mills to get production and 
have these increases passed along in dol- 
Jars and cents to the ultimate consumer. 
The public has been kidded long enough 
through the black market. Retail deal- 
ers can’t keep on absorbing all increases 
and why should there be discrimination 
against the retailer in favor of the manu- 
facturer? ‘There are 23,000 retail lumber 
dealers and I am proud to be one of 
them. This is a non-partisan problem. 
Normally we furnish the building mate- 
rials for 75 percent of the individual 
homes constructed in the United States. 
We stand ready to help the veterans in 
every possible way. Give us the lumber 
and with our local skilled building labor- 
ers, we will go far toward satisfying the 
present veterans’ demands with homes 
worthy of the name. 

Mr. Wyatt speaks of prefabricated 
houses. In the course of time, I have no 
doubt that under mass-production meth- 
ods, prefabricated houses will be produced 
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at reasonable prices, especially if a mar- 
ket is provided ready-made by the Gov- 
ernment. But prefabricators cannot 
build houses without materials. From a 
practical standpoint, creating a new 
huge industry requires much planning 
and much organization. Private indivi- 
duals will get into this business under 
our private enterprise system without 
Government subsidies, and why should 
lumber be channeled to prefabricators 
and deny these building materials to the 
people who will build houses right now? 
Small builders do not build so many 
houses individually but in the aggregate 
they have supplied the bulk of them in 
the past. With materials they will pro- 
duce houses right now other than at 
some time in the indefinite future. 

First let us remove the obstacles that 
are blocking the production of materials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEeEre]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, after a 
somewhat prolonged absence from the 
floor I have sought all day to project my- 
self into this argument with a few ideas, 
but I find it impossible to do so because 
of the time limitation of one minute and 
a quarter. However, may I ask the 
chairman of this committee one ques- 
tion, and if he camnot answer, perhaps 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
can. 

Is there anything in the Patman bill, 
the committee bill, which authorizes the 
Expediter to change the price ceilings on 
material going into construction and to 
direct the OPA to change price ceilings 
On construction materials? 

Mr. SPENCE. In my opinion, there is 
no doubt that he has that authority. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman point 
out in the bill the language from which 
he concludes that the Expediter has that 
authority? That is a very important 
matter, it seems to me, for the considera- 
tion of the Members of the House. There 
should be no question about it if this 
bill is going to pass. 

Mr. SPENCE. He has the authority 
with reference to all the agencies exer- 
cising the powers incident to carrying 
out his duties. He has the authority un- 
der this bill to direct the OPA to place 
ceilings on building materials that will 
conform to his directives. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am glad to get that in- 
terpretation of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reco¢- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD }. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the Patman bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana to the Patman bill: On page 12, 
line 2, insert the following new section: 

“Sec. 706. The Director shal! allocate and 
shall establish priorities for delivery of ma- 
terials and facilities suitable for the consiruc- 
tion of housing accommodations in such 
manner, upon such conditions, and to such 
extent, as he deems necessary in order that, 
of the aggregate supply of such materials 
and facilities, 50 percent thereof will be used 
for the construction of homes selling for 
$5,000 or less; 25 percent thereof will be used 
for the construction of housing accommoda- 
tions selling for more than $5,000, but not 
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less than $8,000; and 25 percent thereof will 
be available for other purposes.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, in the amendment just read 
by the Clerk, the word “Director” should 
be changed to “Expediter,” and the 
words “not less than $8,000” should be 
changed to “but not more than $8,000.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be corrected accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, my purpose in offering this 
amendment is to give the House a chance 
to vote for reasonable allocations of 
building materials for low-cost housing. 
When we speak of $8,000 to $10,000 hous- 
ing, we are talking about a price that is 
far beyond the ken of the average family 
and the average GI. I feel we should be 
realistic in cur debate on housing and in- 
stead of talking about how much we love 
the veteran, let us prove to him that we 
mean what we say. A vote for this most 
important amendment will be a vote for 
the people who ought to be helped most. 

The amendment is self-explanatory 
and certainly merits the approval of this 
Congress. The people of the county are 
expecting action from us and we must 
not shirk our responsibility. Ordinarily 
I would not favor the granting of such 
extraordinary powers as this bill permits 
nor am I an advocate of Government 
regulation but the times call for action 
on a large scale and now. An emergency 
exists in housing, as we all know, and 
extraordinary efforts must be made to 
break the bottlenecks in this field so that 
production can get rolling and the crisis 
overcome. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment in effect will put the Expe- 
diter in a strait-jacket. It has some 
merit, I know, for low-price homes, but 
I think we should leave it up to the 
Expediter to say in certain geographic 
areas a certain price home. If you be- 
gin to allocate these materials by saying 
a certain percentage shall go to a certain 
price home and a certain percentage shall 
go into another price home, I am afraid 
it will interfere with the administration 
of the act. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. In some 
areas you could build a house for half 
the price you could build one in other 
areas, 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I think that 
generally it would cause confusion. I 
know the able gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] is very sincere and 
- honest in his efforts, but I hope the 
amendment is not adopted, because I 
fear it will be harmful to the Expediter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD], 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana) there were—ayes 22, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 1% 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understood the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Brown] a few mo- 
ments ago, he said that with one or two 
exceptions there was very little differ- 
ence in effect between the Wolcott sub- 
stitute and the committee bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HINSHAW. All I have to say is 
that the language of the Wolcott bill is 
probably better than the language of the 
committee bill. There is one section I 
want to see stricken from the Patman 
committee bill, and that is the snooping 
provision contained in section 703. That 
section should be stricken from the bill, 
as it would make any man a criminal 
who refused to permit a Government 
housing agent to enter and inspect his 
home. That provision, in my judgment, 
would be in clear violation of article IV 
of the Bill of Rights. 

I hope and trust that when this bill 
is passed and I can vote for it under 
those circumstances, that the President, 
or whoever will have the power to turn 
over the operation of this law, will give 
the FHA a great deal of this responsi- 
bility, as was declared the other day by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
was intended. If that is done and a new 
superbureau is not set up to further com- 
plicate things and add new barrels of red 
tape, I think we may now have a pro- 
gram that will produce more housing. 
That is my object in this program. Let 
us understand once and for all that every 
Member of this House wants to help to 
really produce houses, and produce them 
in quantity, particularly for the veterans 
of this war. 

In the course of this long debate I 
have done my best to help straighten 
the thinking of the House on the sub- 
ject of housing. Anyone who has had 
experience along those lines must agree 
that to tie the hands of the builders will 
not produce housing. I am not for set- 
ting them free to charge the fancy profits 
which a dire shortage would make pos- 
sible, nor am I in favor of regulations 
that would make it impossible for them 
to build. 

Mr. Chairman, the objective of a hous- 
ing bill must be to really produce hous- 
ing. Title VI of the FHA has now been 
added to the amended Patman bill and 
it is a part of the Wolcott substitute. 
That is the law under which many thou- 
sands of new homes were built and sold, 
or rented to war workers who were 
moved into the war-production centers. 
Title VI of the FHA, as it was added to 
this bill will aid in the wholesale con- 
struction of at least a half million homes 
and housing units. I voted for it as an 
amendment to the Patman bill and will 
vote for it as a part of the Wolcott sub- 
stitute. With that amendment we are 
getting somewhere. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BIeMILLeR) is rec. 
ognized. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, for 
five long days it has been obvious on the 
floor of this House that the Members of 
the Republican Party, down to the last 
man, have not been interested in pro. 
tecting the veterans against increased 
prices for housing. Nor have they been 
interested in any attempt to get the mar- 
ginal producers into action so that more 
houses could be built. They have been 
interested in just one thing. They haye 
been interested in increasing profits for 
existing producers and contractors and 
for the speculators. The final proof of 
that is the substitute for which they are 
now asking us to vote. The substitute is 
nothing but a pious fraud, a stump 
speech, if you will. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I will not yield, I 
have but a minute and a quarter. 

The substitute merely writes into law 
the Executive order under which the 
Housing Expediter is now functioning 
and which everyone admits is not 
strong enough to implement the Wyatt 
housing program. The substitute also 
contains amendments to title VI of the 
Housing Act, but these same amend- 
ments are now part of the Patman bill, 
Just a few minutes ago when the com- 
mittee adopted the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska you added to 
the substitute a provision to guarantee 
to every producer a profit on each item 
he produced. There is more evidence of 
the spirit that has motivated the Repub- 
lican Party in this debate. 

This substitute will not strengthen any 
existing housing legislation, it will not 
bring any marginal producer into the 
market, it will not protect any veteran 
against inflated values. It will give 
greater profits to the producer and con- 
tractor, it will permit speculation to con- 
tinue not only on existing homes, but 
also on new houses. I am confident the 
veterans will know who fought against 
their interests on this floor. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I refuse to yield. I 
make the charge and the record will sub- 
stantiate it, that the entire interest of 
the minority party as shown by the de- 
bate of the past 5 days has been to estab- 
lish a good profit measure for the con- 
tractors and the speculators. They can- 
not bail themselves out by offering a sub- 
stitute that. has no substance. I trust 
it will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 4 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was on my feet de- 
manding that the words be taken down. 
The Chair refused to recognize me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
hear the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion] is recognized for a minute and 
a quarter. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt if any Member on 
either side of the aisle appreciated or ap- 
proved the intemperate remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Bremi.- 
er] in asserting that Republicans were 
not interested in the veterans. I wish I 
had the time to pay my respects fully to 
him. There are Members on the Repub- 
lican side who had one or more sons and 
daughters in the service, and more than 
one of them whose sons gave their lives 
in defense of our country, yet the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. BIeMILter] 
said that the Republicans are not in- 
terested in the veterans... I must de- 
nounce his statement as without foun- 
dation in fact. We know that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. BreMILier] 
had no son or daughter in the service. 
He was not in the war. 

Mr. HILL. He will not be in the next 
war either. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And I 
wonder if he will be in the next war. 

Mr. HILL. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
to say that neither he nor any other 
Member of this House has a monopoly on 
patriotism or interest in the defenders 
of this country and their dependents. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BremItter] has urged the Patman bill. 
Mr. Patman’s committee did not favor 
his bill, and an overwhelming majority 
of the House is opposed to the Patman 
bill. I have received many letters and 
telegrams from my district expressing 
strong opposition to the Patman bill and 
not one letter or telegram or other com- 
munication favoring the Patman bill. I 
have been against the Patman bill, so 
have ¢ big majority of the House. Those 
of us who are sincerely interested in the 
veterans desire to vote for the bill which 
in our opinion will bring the greatest 
relief to the veterans and their families 
in furnishing them homes. 

In my opinion, the Wolcott substitute, 
H. R. 5579, will come more nearly provid- 
ing homes for our veterans than the Pat- 
man bill or any other bill that has been 
offered. It calls into action all the agen- 
cies of the Government that have to do 
with the procurement and allotment of 
materials and the construction of houses. 
These include the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and other agencies of the 
Government engaged in construction 
and gives the Expediter of the housing 
program authority over the OPA 
Administrator. It gives to the Expediter 
full authority, and this substitute bill 
provides that the Expediter must fix such 
prices as are fair and reasonable to pro- 
ducers of building materials and equip- 
ment as will enable these producers to 
make a fair profit, but not any excess 
profit, and so that these producers will 
be stimulated and can and will continue 
in business. Because of the low prices 
fixed by the OPA at the present time it 
is shown that literally thousands of pro- 
ducers of building materials and equip- 
ment have been forced out of business 
and production has been cut to the low- 
est it has been in many years. 

This substitute, H. R. 5579, also gives 
veterans, as well as builders, priority on 
building materials necessary for the con- 
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struction of these houses for veterans, 
and it gives them priority on the houses 
constructed. The substitute also in- 
creases the lending authority in power 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
to $3,800,000,000 if necessary, and gives 
these veterans preference in using the 
facilities of this Housing Administration 
to finance the purchase of houses and 
equipment. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration can guarantee their loans 
up to 90 percent of the loan. This will 
fit into the $4,000 loan that the veteran 
has under the GI bill of rights. The 
Patman bill did not have this FHA loan 
provision in it, and would likely have de- 


‘stroyed the loan rights of the veterans 


in the GI bill of rights. There are many 
other provisions in this substitute that 
appeal to me very much, and on the 
whole I think it is a much better bill 
than anything that has been offered. 
This substitute bill provides for the use 
of other agencies, officers, and employees 
of the Government in carrying out this 
building program for the veterans, and 
it would cOst much less than the orig- 
inal Patman bill or as amended. Under 
the Patman bill there could be built up 
another powerful bureaucracy. In fact, 
under that bill I am afraid there would 
be more attention to building up this 
great bureaucracy than in building hous- 
ing or encouraging and stimulating pro- 
duction of housing facilities and equip- 
ment, and with much greater cost to the 
taxpayers and to the purchasers of these 
homes, and they would slow up produc- 
tion as they have on meat, sugar, butter, 
other food commodities, articles of cloth- 
ing, and equipment. 

We are very anxious for these veterans 
to get a home within their ability to pay. 
My sOn has just returned from the Army 
and in discussing the matter with him 
the other day I counseled against an 
investment in real estate at this time. 
Prices are too high. This is a seller’s 
market and not a buyer’s market. We 
would be rendering a disservice to the 
veterans to provide him with a home at 
a price that would greatly depreciate 
perhaps within the next year or two and 
he would have to take a considerable loss. 
This program will cost the Government 
considerable money; therefore, we want 
the veterans to be benefited and not 
hurt. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES 


There has been much said about 
houses costing $7,000, $8,000, and $9,000. 
Let us bear in mind that only a few of 
our veterans could handle the obligations 
imposed by homes of that price. 

In various parts of the country we have 
building materials of various kinds, clay 
for brick, stone, lumber, prefabricated 
building materials from lumber and 
other articles. At Middlesboro, Ky., in 
my congressional district, some enter- 
prising citizens have established Cum- 
berland Homes, Inc. A number of the 
leading businessmen in that section are 
officers and stockholders in this enter- 
prise. They are prepared to make pre- 
fabricated materials from the timber of 
all kinds which is found in abundance 
in that section and many States of the 
Union. They can construct a beautiful 
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cottage, consisting of two bedrooms, one 
living room, kitchen, bath, and porch. 
The outside dimensions of the house 
proper are 24 by 28 feet. This does not 
include the porch. The kitchen is 
equipped with a beautiful sink and cabi- 
nets for dishes, and so forth. This cot- 
tage, with all utilities fixtures complete, 
a turn-key job, with paint and ready for 
occupancy for a price ranging from $3,000 
to $3,500. Lots can be obtained at a price 
ranging from $250 to $500 with ample 
yard and lawn space and garden. It can 
be seen that the veteran can have a 
beautiful cottage of this kind with every- 
thing complete at a price ranging from 
$3,250 to $4,000. They can and will con- 
struct from 3,000 to 4,000 of these homes 
in a year. In appearance, comfort, and 
durability, they average above the aver- 
age cottage of that size. i 

Of course, other companies and in- 
dividuals can set up like establishments 
in various communities and in the various 
counties and States. Of course, these 
and other producers of houses will have 
to have electrical equipment, bath tubs, 
and so forth. This program will be a 
success if the officials will largely confine 
themselves to stimulating production of 
house materials and equipment and al- 
locating materials and equipment to con- 
tractors, builders, and to the veterans 
themselves and especially those who have 
been and are engaged in the construc- 
tion of houses, or who are carpenters 
and mechanics. Private enterprise built 
28,000,000 homes in this country and they 
can and wil] meet the housing shortage 
for the veterans and the American peo- 
ple if the blighting hand of bureaucracy 
here in Washington does not strangle 
the activities of private enterprise. 
Private enterprise and American workers 
provided the equipment and materials 
of every kind and character for our vet- 
erans to fight and win the greatest war 
in all history, and private enterprise, with 
American workers, can fight and win this 
housing shortage. I believe that the Wol- 
cott substitute gives the greatest promise 
of encouragement to private enterprise 
and the American workers to do this job 
for the veterans, and I shall vote for 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have about come to the end of the 
consideration of this bill and it seems to 
me that the argument made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Brown] against the adoption of the 
Wolcott amendment is a very sound and 
powerful one. It also seems to me that 
his argument against recommittal of the 
bill is very sound and powerful. If the 
bill is recommitted, we know that for all 
practical purposes the possibility of leg- 
islation for some time to come is very 
remote. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is exceedingly busy, and while 
many of us are not satisfied with the 
committee bill in its present form, it is 
a much better one than the substitute 
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offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wotcott]. I, therefore, hope the 
substitute will be defeated and that the 
bill in its present form will pass, go to 
the other body, receive consideration 
over there in the hope it will be strength- 
ened and that in conference a stronger 
bill will come out. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Wo.cotTtT] is 
not the original one offered by him. The 
Buffett amendment has been agreed to 
and it is inflationary. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma in his able argument 
brought out that fact. 

I hope the substitute amendment will 
be defeated and that recommittal will 
be defeated, so that we may send the bill 
to the other branch for action over there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence] to close 
debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I dep- 
recate this kind of consideration of the 
substitute. The President has asked for 
a bill that he thinks is necessary in 
carrying out his program for housing. 
The minority has offered a substitute and 
I do not think anyone here knows what 
is in the substitute after its many amend- 
ments. The President has asked for 
bread and the minority has given him a 
stone. The President has asked for fish. 
The minority has given him a serpent. 

I hope you will observe the vote that 
will take place upon the Wolcott substi- 
tute in a few minutes. All of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle will 
vote for it, although I am sure they have 
given it no careful consideration and 
most of them do not know what it con- 
tains after its many amendments on the 
floor. I hope that the Democrats will 
stand by their administration and see 
that a Republican measure is not given 
to a Democratic President to achieve 
this most worthy objective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is well to call the law to the 
attention of the administration lobby- 
ists. 

Title 18, section 201, United States 
Code, makes it a criminal offense, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment for any 
official or employee of the Government 
to use appropriated funds in lobbying 
for the passage of any bill, or for an 
appropriation. The statute also pro- 
vides for the summary removal from 
office of those offending. 

Over the week end, Porter and the 
other so-called hatchet men of the ad- 
ministration sent telegrams to all ma- 
jority Members of Congress demanding 
their support of, and the passage of, the 
Patman bill. They have also resorted to 
the radio and the press. 
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Mr. Chairman, the public can hope for 
little in results from the New Deal man- 
agement of housing. 

FEDERAL HOUSING 


Before the pending bill is passed, it is 
appropriate to give some thought to what 
the Federal Government’s various hous- 
ing activities have cost to date. 

The staggering sum of $12,552,973,000 
in expenditures and incurred contingent 
liabilities to June 30, 1944, represented 
this Government’s investment in its mul- 
titude of public-housing activities—see 
House hearings, 1946 Independent Offices 
bill, page 726. 

Whether that huge sum includes the 
ventures of Messrs. Tugwell and Ickes 
into the field of public housing is not 
clear from data furnished by the United 
States Housing Authority and other 
agencies. 

A copyrighted booklet published in 1944 
by the CIO summed up the Government’s 
housing program, under the heading 
“Comedy of Errors,” in these words: 

The entire process boils down to this: We 
are attempting to house the very lowest in- 
come groups on the most expensive land by 
using the most expensive type of construc- 
tion. 


A questionnaire completed and filed 
with the Byrd joint economy committee 
in early 1942 by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration shows that Tugwell’s Reset- 
tlement Administration ventured into 
the public housing field at a cost of 
$58,537,666.74 to the taxpayers for the 
construction of 5,019 family dwelling 
units, an average cost of $11,633 per unit. 
To the same date, the notorious Green- 
belt project of the Tugwell agency, 
located in nearby Maryland close to the 
Nation’s capital, stood the taxpayers 
$13,701,817.17 for 890 family dwelling 
units, or more than $15,000 a unit. 

The ill-starred venture of Ickes’ Public 
Works Administration into the public- 
housing field, according to an official re- 
port by that gentleman entitled “Amer- 
ica Builds,” cost the taxpayers $136,669,- 
759 to November 1, 1937, when those proj- 
ects were transferred to the United 
States Housing Authority pursuant to the 
act of September 1, 1937. Ickes’ under- 
taking was, at the beginning, called low- 
cost housing; but, when it was very 
quickly determined that the cost was 
anything but low, the name was changed 
to low-rent housing. The PWA housing 
effort proved a colossal flop, the projects 
having dismally failed to produce re- 
turns for their self-liquidation, as or- 
dained by Congress. 

While the Ickes’ projects were trans- 
ferred to United States Housing Author- 
ity, a permanent corporation created by 
the act of September 1, 1937, for opera- 
tion and disposition, it has recently come 
to light in hearings before the House 
Appropriations Committee that one or 
more of those projects is being managed 
and controlled by the National Capital 
Housing Authority, the transfer to that 
agency having been effected without di- 
rections from Congress. 

The act of September 1, 1937—Fiftieth 
Statutes, 888—designed to clear slum 
areas and to produce in their stead and 
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on their sites habitable low-rent housing, 
was, as stated, created as a permanent 
body corporate under the name Uniteq 
States Housing Authority. On its face 
that Administration measure is a cross or 
hybrid between a permanent relief 
agency to operate in depressions and re. 
cessions, and one for the clearance of 
slums. By that act, Congress provided 
that USHA should make loans to local 
housing authorities in State and local 
governments up to 90 percent of the face 
value of their notes, bonds, and eyi- 
dences of indebtedness, with interest to 
the USHA at the going Government rate, 
plus one-half of 1 percent. The act 
provided in the clearest of language that 
the loans should clear slum areas. 

The same act further empowered the 
USHA to pay subsidies on its projects 
over a period of 60 years and in such 
amounts as would bring rentals within 
the reach and ability of the persons re- 
moved from the cleared slum areas, 
When that measure was under debate in 
the Senate, Senator Typines, of Mary- 
land, predicted, in substance, that the 
subsidy provision would break the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Congressional committee hearings 
have several times disclosed that, in- 
stead of making loans on interest at the 
going Government rate plus one-half of 
1 percent, as required by the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, the USHA officials per- 
suaded the State and local housing 
authorities to, and they did, issue and 
sell their short-term notes to the per- 
sons and concerns bidding for them at 
the lowest rates of interest. The USHA 
then unconditionally guaranteed to, and 
did, pay those short-term notes, princi- 
pal and interest, when they matured; 
and it was with their proceeds that the 
land acquisition and construction of the 
housing projects were financed. The 
Federal Government received no in- 
terest whatever on its funds during the 
construction periods of the projects, as 
plainly required by the law. Offficials of 
the USHA tried to explain to committees 
of Congress that the use of the short- 
term notes saved money; but the only 
benefit accrued to the States and their 
local housing authorities, while the Fed- 
eral Government lost the interest that 
should have been received by it. And, 
strange as it may seem, the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, empowers the United 
States Housing Authority, in connection 
with its subsidization of rents, to cover, 
in the subsidies, the interest which State 
and local housing authorities obligate 
themselves to pay on their permanent 
financing. 

Further, it is said on good authority 
that the United States Housing Author- 
ity permitted State and local housing au- 
thorities to create and maintain costly 
management organizations long in ad- 
vance of the completion and occupancy 
of the projects; and that those same ex- 
pensive management organizations and 
their cost make project management and 
operation greatly in excess of charges 
which would be made by commercial 
rental agencies, which would gladly han- 
dle the projects, collect rents, and over- 
see repairs for the usual commercial 
rental charge. 
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In a book entitled “The Seven Myths 
of Housing,” copyrighted in 1944, the au- 
thor, Nathan Straus, describes himself 
as “Formerly Administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority, mem- 
ber of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, president of the Hillside Housing 
Corp., and member of the New York 
State Senate.” In that book Mr. Straus 
blandly admits that under his steward- 
ship the USHA departed from, circum- 
vented, and ignored the plain injunction 
of the Congress that its projects should 
clear slum areas and be constructed on 
cleared slum sites. He attempts to jus- 
tify that departure from the plain lan- 
guage of the law. 

Mr. Straus’ book is profusely illus- 
trated with pictures of several USHA 
housing projects, accompanied with 
legends purporting to show low dwelling 
unit costs. In each instance, however, 
the unit costs given by Mr. Straus are 
far less than costs reported on the same 
projects to the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations in hearings on the 1943 in- 
dependent offices bill, as follows: 


Dwelling 
Dyeites unit —_ 
+0 unit costs iven 
Project given by GsHA to 
Mr. Straus |House com- 
mittee 
Pennington Courts, Newark, 

I, Jiscnencccuicacsiite aniaaiae $3, 223 $5, 022 
Santa Rita, Austin, Tex___...- 625 3, 420 
Brentwood Park, Jackson- 

WIG, F Pica thivntsenbetebacts 2, 353 4, 299 


In the hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on the 1943 In- 
dependent Offices bill is a table furnished 
by the United States Housing Authority 
showing that, to November 30, 1941, 
103,602 dwelling units had been com- 
pleted with USHA funds throughout the 
country at a cost of $441,789,730, or a 
country-wide average of $4,264 per dwell- 
ing unit. That table also reflects an av- 
erage dwelling unit cost of $210 for serv- 
ices of architects and engineers, though, 
it is said, standardized plans were used. 
In early 1942, representatives of the 
USHA told the Byrd committee they 
thought it proper that the architects 
and engineers of the country should 
benefit by the USHA program. 

The House Appropriations hearings on 
the 1943 Independent Offices bill also 
show that, just as the CIO has stated, 
exorbitant prices were paid for housing 
Sites. A table in those hearings fur- 
nished by the USHA reflects the purchase 
of 8,604.26 acres of land at a total cost 
of $65,137,387.93, or an average of about 
$7,582 per acre for the entire country— 
See table, page 649, hearings before House 
Appropriations Committee, 1943, Inde- 
pendent Offices bill. 

There is, then, confirmation by the 
USHA itself, of the statement by the CIO 
that our Federal housing program has 
been a comedy of errors, and that we 
are attempting to house the very lowest 
income groups on the most expensive 
land and in the most costly construction. 
_ Since Mr. Straus’ book reveals that he 
1S president of the Hillside Housing 
Corp., it should be borne in mind that 
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his corporation’s housing activities were 
financed with Ickes’ PWA funds as 
a limited-dividend undertaking. In 
speaking of that type of financing, Mr. 
Ickes, in his official report, America 
Builds, had this to say: 

The sponsors (limited dividend housing 
corporations) were to put up at least 15 per- 
cent of the necessary capital and limit their 
profits to 6 percent on their own investment. 
Results of this policy were not impressive. 
Their rents were above the economic reach 
of slum families, and without exception the 
projects were erected on vacant land, there- 
by clearing no slums. 


Attended by the foregoing and many 
other known and glaring abuses and ir- 
regularities in its operations, the United 
States Housing Authority continued in 
the so-called slum-clearance field until 
this country launched its. preparedness 
Program and entered World War II. 
Thereupon, pursuant to congressional au- 
thorization, its funds and organization 
were diverted to furnishing housing for 
war workers. 

In February, 1942, President Roosevelt 
found that 17 different Federal agencies 
were engaged in defense- and war-hous- 
ing activities, each on its own. By Ex- 
ecutive Order 9070 of February 24, 1942, 
he created a new agency, National Hous- 
ing Agency, and consolidated under it 
the agencies theretofore engaged in de- 
fense and war housing work. Into the 
consolidation, among others, went the 
United States Housing Authority— 
though it is a corporate body—Federal 
Housing Administration, insuring hous- 
ing loans—the Home Loan Bank Board 
and its constituent organizations, in- 
cluding its corporations, and others— 
see United States Government Manual, 
first edition, 1945, page 124. 

During the hearings on the war agen- 
cies bill, 1946, Abner H. Ferguson, then 
Administrator, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, stated that his agency had in- 
sured war housing loans aggregating $1,- 
700,000,000, covering 400,000 dwelling 
units—enough, as he expressed it, in 
terms of typical American communities, 
to rebuild completely the cities of Port- 
land, Maine, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., and St. Paul, Minn. It is commonly 
understood from those hearings and 
otherwise that the greater part of the 
Federal investment in defense—and war- 
housing will be a loss to the taxpayers— 
see House hearings, War Agencies bill, 
1946, pages 737 and 762. 

Now, another and further housing pro- 
gram is proposed in the pending bill, with 
millions of dollars in subsidies to carry 
it out. It is quite manifest that, with 
a public debt and contingent liabilities of 
$650 000,000,000 or more as of the end of 
1945, and with these added proposals for 
more millions of expenditures and sub- 
sidies, the Government of the United 
States faces absolute bankruptcy. But, 
with it all, past housing performances 
have been so costly and such failures 
that it behooves the Congress to think 
not only twice but several times before 
this new program is adopted. 

Much is claimed for the pending meas- 
ure as a means of helping returning vet- 
erans. There has been no clear showing 
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that the veterans are demanding the en- 
actment of this bill into law, or that they 
want it at all cost and without regard 
to whether it will be a useless burden 
on the taxpayers. For my part, I am 
convinced that the demand for the legis- 
lation, such as it is, has been built up 
by the administration’s army of propa- 
gandists, through use of the radio, the 
press, and the speaking platforms. 

Pages 711 to 714 of the hearings on the 
1946 independent offices appropriation 
bill show that, as disclosed in the daily , 
press, and as admitted by housing agency 
representatives, an exhaustive survey of 
alleged postwar housing needs was un- 
der way in the fall of 1944. Indeed, as 
shown by those hearings, it is quite ap- 
parent that the late President en- 
visioned housing as a vehicle to be used 
for further deficit spending, for, by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9384, of October 4, 1943, 
he directed all agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including the Bureau of the 
Budget, to plan for postwar works and 
projects. Of course, the housing agen- 
cies eagerly complied with that directive; 
and we now have their plan, with the vet- 
erans’ alleged needs dragged in as a red 
herring to bemuse, bemuddle, and con- 
found the thinking of Congress on this 
questionable measure. 

As to the veterans’ housing needs, if 
we are to accept as true the representa- 
tions of the housing proponents, that 
millions of homes must be provided for 
veterans, it seems to follow that we must 
also assume that, of the 11,000,000 men 
in the armed forces, only a few of them 
had homes when they entered the serv- 
ices, and that those who did have homes 
have through some unexplained action 
or force lost their homes while they were 
absent. No, gentlemen, the picture is 
overdrawn and overplayed. 

Due to a recent administration move, 
designed it would seem, to smooth the 
road for passage of this measure, the 
1947 appropriation requests of the hous- 
ing agencies were not considered in the 
independent offices bill, but were de- 
ferred for hearing by a new subcommit- 
tee which is to consider appropriation 
requests by corporations. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that neither the 
National Housing Agency nor several cf 
its constituent organizations are bodies 
corporate, including Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, and others. 

National Housing Agency and its con- 
stituent organizations did, however, sub- 
mit appropriation justifications for the 
fiscal year 1947 before it was decided that 
they should be removed from the inde- 
pendent offices bill. Those justifications 
are rather illuminating, in that they do 
not reflect such an elaborate housing 
set-up as is contemplated in this pend- 
ing bill, and they do not put nearly so 
much emphasis on the alleged needs of 
veterans. They do, however, insist that 
more public housing will be needed, so 
that there will be no necessity for dou- 
bling up in the use of existing housing. 
In other words, the housing agencies 
seem to demand a separate home, a sepa- 
rate apartment, or a separate roof for 
every family in America, whether every 
family wants that or not. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Wotcott], as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Wo.tcotTt) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 137. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN and 
“Mr. Wotcotrt. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 177. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent. to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
always very glad to have my constituents 
know concerning my action in the House, 
my attitude toward public questions, and 
my vote on all critical measures. Many 
of my important votes may be learned 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, if such 
are recorded, or roll-call votes, but as all 
know there are some important votes 
that are not record votes, as for instance 
voice votes or divisions in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole or teller votes. Yester- 
day we had an important teller vote on 
the Monroney amendment to the veter- 
ans’ housing bill. This was a standing 
vote, followed by a teller vote. Some of 
the Washington papers, attempting to 
check Members on this teller vote, incor- 
rectly recorded me on this vote in to- 
day’s papers. I hope they will make due 
correction, as they have promised. 

The Monroney amendment was de- 
feated. Therefore, I voted on the losing 
side, but my stand on it is clear enough 
to my colleagues because of my having 
made a speech on the floor of the House 
yesterday pertaining to the subject mat- 
ter of the Monroney amendment. These 
remarks may be found on page 1884 of 
the Recorp of March 4. In this speech 
I said that I was not too well satisfied 
with subsidies but that during the war we 
had used production subsidies to call 
forth adequate wartime materials, and 
that I was convinced that if the Wyatt 
program was to be carried out adequately 
in supplying homes for veterans we would 
need to pay production subsidies and 
premium incentives to get the supplies. 
I not only said that, but I voted accord- 
ingly on the Monroney amendment. 

And now that the bill is 24 hours fur- 
ther along on its destination, I am pleased 
that the Patman amendment was adopt- 
ed today instead of the Wolcott substi- 
tute, and I feel certain that thus amended 
the Patman bill will go a long way to- 
ward furnishing veterans homes in the 
quickest possible time. In fact, the adop- 
tion of the Patman amendment today 
may compensate largely for the loss of 
the Monroney amendment yesterday. 
Perhaps, after all, it is better to subsidize 
the veterans themselves than to attempt 
to subsidize the producers of the mate- 
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rials which the veterans must have for 
their homes. 

At least, the bill as it is now shaping 
up looks toward furnishing a larger num- 
ber of homes for veterans within a price 
range that they may meet, rather than 
offering a building boom and a field day 
for speculators, as have some of the pro- 
posais we had offered during the course 
of this hectic and strenuous debate. It 
remains to be seen whether this legisla- 
tion will meet the Nation’s obligations to 
the veterans, which is the very aim and 
purpose of it. It could have been better, 
but I am prepared to vote for the meas- 
ure as it now stands, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcOrRD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

THE FALLACY OF THE PROPOSED HOUSING LAW 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I am convinced that the spon- 
sors of the Patman subsidized housing 
bill, are so accustomed to dealing with 
millions and billions of dollars, that they 
have an inflated notion that the rank 
and file of veterans, who want homes, can 
afford and pay for homes costing from 
$6,000 and up. Under prevailing mate- 
rial and construction costs, a home cost- 
ing $6,000 will not be worth more than 
$3,500 or $4,000 during normal times. 
The latter prices are about what most 
veterans and others should pay for a 
comfortable modern home, with the ex- 
pectation that they will pay for them 
over a long period of years. Of course, 
many veterans can afford more expen- 
sive homes, but I am talking about the 
average citizens who must work for a liv- 
ing. 

A large percentage of the home-pur- 
chasing veterans will, of necessity, be 
compelled to borrow the entire amount 
of the purchase price of a $6,000 home. 
Within a few years the value of this 
home will be reduced from its inflated 
value to $4,000 or less. But the veteran 
will be continuing to pay on a $6,000 
mortgage for the balance of his life. It 
is decidedly unfair to saddle him with 
such a financial burden. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that the 
production of all types of building mate- 
rials will not be increased through the 
subsidy method. A subsidy is a debt 
that must be paid in the future. We 
had better face the facts as they now 
exist and remove Government bottle- 
necks that are stopping the production 
of lumber, brick, plumbing, and other 
building materials. We had better also 
recognize the fact that lumber and other 
building materials are being shipped out 
of the country in sufficient volume to 
build tens of thousands of homes each 
year. It is about time that Congress 
passes some honest legislation which 
will actually provide homes at reason- 
able prices, rather than to continue a 
policy of Government obstruction, which 
policies can only create additional 
searcities. Such a policy will cause more 
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danger for a runaway inflation ang 
more Government controls. 

The sponsors of this legislation for the 
administration talk about renting 
homes -to veterans for $50 a month and 
up. Only a limited number of veterans 
can afford to pay such a rent. Most of 
them want homes that will rent from $25 
to $35 per month. That is all they can 
afford to pay. I am not talking about 
the veterans who live in New York City. 
I am talking about the average veteran 
who wants to rent or build a home in the 
cities or villages or on the farms in 
southern Minnesota, and I know what I 
am talking about. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4761) to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a nev title 
relating to the prevention of speculation 
and excessive profits in the sale of hous- 
ing, and to insure the availability of real 
estate for housing purposes at fair and 
reasonable prices, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a num- 
ber of editorials. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks and to include two telegrams. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole on 
the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orD and to include an article from the 
Atlantic Monthly for February. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
granted, I may address the House for 
10 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record in 
five instances and to include certain 
excerpts. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the con- 
clusion of special orders heretofore 
granted today I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a letter. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in connection with 
each to include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per. 
mission to insert in the Recorp at the 
point of his colloquy with the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Luptow! a statistical 
summary of activities of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday, tomor- 
row, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
open letter to the hired men in Wash- 
ington from the Spiro Times. 


COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR ECONOMIC 
POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr, COLMER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning may have until midnight to file a 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissipi? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


fr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
and include an article from a newspaper. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in two instances, in one to 
include copies of letters from constitu- 
ents, and in the other an editorial. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address by the Most Reverend Rich- 
ard J. Cushing at the Polish bicentennial 
Services in Boston, and also an introduc- 
tory address. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two short radio 
speeches delivered by other persons. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
euitorial on the subject of American rela- 
tions with Russia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
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clude therewith a set of resolutions pre- 
sented by a farm organization. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp arid include an editorial. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 


Mission to insert several letters and tele- 


grams following the remarks he made 
this afternoon in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the legislative business and other special 
orders on Thursday I may address the 
House for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point a letter from Mr. 
Windsor J. Lloyd, of the Lloyd Lumber 
Co., Nampa, Idaho, on the housing bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


LLoyp LUMBER CO., 
Nampa, Idaho, March 2, 1946. 
Congressman Compron I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITE: I am writing in 
regard to housing bill H. R. 4761, commonly 
known as the Patman housing bill, which is 
now in the House. I simply would like to 
lay before you a few facts which should be 
considered in any legislation concerning 
housing and building materials. 

At present building materials are con- 
trolled by Civilian Production Administra- 
tion Orders Nos. PR-1, PR-33, and directives 
to PR-33. These regulations, when you con- 
sider paragraph 944.7 of PR-1, which gives 
preference to HH ratings over unrated or- 
ders, and PR-33, which creates the HH rat- 
ings for what is commonly known as GI hous- 
ing, when the application has been approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration, and 
Directive 1 to PR-33, which gives the priv- 
ilege of extending HH ratings, creates a con- 
dition whereby we are unable to obtain any 
lumber except where we certify to the mill 
that ali lumber received will be used for GI 
housing that has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

This results in no lumber being available 
for necessary repairs, agricultural needs, or 
industry upkeep 


I am certainly sympathetic with the GI 
and his need for housing, but housing alone 
will not fill the needs of the United States. 
In other words, we must keep our agricul- 
tural production up to full capacity, as well 
as processing plants for agricultural goods, 
if the Nation is going to be fed as well as 
housed, both of which are important and 
necessary. 

The Congress should consider all the facts 
before they pass any legislation and we must 
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look at the supply of materials as the basic 
factor which allows the United States to go 
ahead in any field. The lumber supply last 
year, I am advised, was a total of 29,000,- 
000,000 feet. This year we shall probably 
reach 30,000,000,000 feet. Normally 60 per- 
cent of this went to industry, railroads, and 
exports, leaving approximately 40 percent, 
which went to housing. This is somewhat 
accounted for by the fact that the log does 
not lend itself to housing lumber entirely 
and in sawing there does not develop a lot 
of lumber that is not suitable for normal 
house construction. Therefore, though we 
increase this percentage to 50 percent, we 
will only develop about 15,000,000,000 feet 
for housing, necessary agricultural use, and 
small industries, which sales are normally 
handled by the retail lumber yard. 

Since it takes about 15,000 feet of lumber 
to construct the average small home, I would 
estimate that the United States can only 
build approximately 500,000 houses in 1945. 

Mr. Wyatt’s plan is apparently calling for 
1,400,000 houses in 1946, and apparently 
from the newspaper reports, he plans on 
doing this largely by creating factories which 
will prefabricate the house. Prefabricated 
houses take lumber just the same as normal 
construction and therefore do not solve the 
basic trouble which is supply of materials. 
Also, as far as I have been able to learn, pre- 
fabricated houses do not reduce the cost of 
the house, neither do they satisfy the con- 
sumer as well as the home that has been 
planned by the individual and is different 
from others. We must recognize that we 
cannot change human desires, and one thing 
the wife does not want is a house like other 
People have. We do not object to driving 
a car like our neighbor’s, but our wives do 
not want the same hat or dress that is worn 
by their neighbor, and this applies to hous- 
ing, Iam sure. 

If Mr. Wyatt’s plan of prefabrication 
should be realized we will probably find that 
most of the building materials will go to pre- 
fabricating factories, and our agricultural 
needs, small industry needs, and necessary 
repairs will definitely suffer. I firmly believe 
that before 1946 is over we will find that we 
have a very definite need for food, which is 
produced on our farms. as well as for housing. 

I feel that private industry can take care 
of the housing job and also our mechanics, 
such as carpenters, plumbers, plasterers, and 
so forth, can do the job better in our nor- 
mal way than to create large prefabrication 
plants where skilled labor will be largely 
eliminated, which would leave the local me- 
chanics out of work. 

Yours very truly, 
LLoyp LUMBER Co., 
Wunpsor J. LLoyp. 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial 
from the Concord Monitor. 

Mr. WOODRUFF (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from Labor Digest. 

Mr. HARTLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech made 
by Judge Knox. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. MIcHENER) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
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in two instances, in one to include an 
editorial and in the other a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a tele- 
gram from H. R. Northrup, secretary- 
manager of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor on the subject 
of selling America abroad. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a statement of Mr. John W. Edel- 
man, Washington representative of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, in 
which he includes an editorial appearing 
in the Vanguard, the CIO publication in 
the State of Connecticut. Both Mr. 
Edelman’s statement and the editorial 
deal with the need for an upward re- 
vision of the minimum-wage law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from the 
Washington Post and a news article from 
the Washington Post on the organization 
of Congress. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a brief poem by a 
serviceman from his district. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter from one of 
his constituents. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and insert an editorial appearing 
in the Boston Daily Record. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in seven instances, and to in- 
clude therein certain statements, edi- 
torials, excerpts, and a radio address. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Srkes] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WAR 
PROPERTY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
people who are charged with the disposal 
of surplus property are dealing off the 
bottom of the deck. It is time to clean up 
the mess they have created. 

For months I have been trying to aid 
county and municipal agencies, veterans, 
and private firms to secure surplus goods 
under the laws governing their disposal. 
I find it is virtually impossible to obtain 
them. 

Yet we know that surplus property is 
being disposed of. Apparently much of 
it is sold before it is cataloged and of- 
fered through the regular channels. 

I have dates, places, and serial num- 
bers of some of the equipment thus dis- 
posed of, and I shall ask the Department 
of Justice to make a full investigation. 
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Congress passed a workable law for 
the administration of surplus property, 
and I am tired of the present inexcusable 
delays and abuses. I would like to point 
out a few examples. I can name an offi- 
cial of my State who was handed a sur- 
plus-property catalog just off the press. 
He was trying to buy tractors, and 75 
were listed. Yet when he asked to be 
allowed to place his order he was told 
they all were sold. This took place in 
Atlanta in the office of one of the officials 
responsible for the program. The trac- 
tors could not have been sold so quickly 
after listing. If they were )previously 
sold the sales took place before they were 
offered through the channels established 
by law, 

I have been told of a case in which an 
officer in charge of practically new equip- 
ment sold it to his brother for one-third 
of its cost before other interested persons 
had an opportunity to acquire it. Two 
counties in my district have tried for 
months to purchase road equipment 
which they need badly. As fast as they 
locate surplus equipment they are told 
first, that it has not been declared sur- 
plus, or second, that it has been sold. 
Sometimes they get both reports but they 
get no equipment. This has been going 
on for months. Veterans have exactly 
the same experience. Many of them have 
traveled hundreds of miles, examining 
equipment and seeking to place bids. 
But always it is the same old run around. 
They get nothing. 

It is common experience for prospec- 
tive buyers to find that the equipment in 
which they are interested is marked 
“sold” as soon as it is declared surplus, 
even though the prospective buyers may 
have been negotiating for the equipment 
for weeks. Many of us would like to 
know “how come?” 

Either this is one of the most ineffi- 
ciently handled jobs of our time, or a 
wholesale scandal is in the making. I 
want to see the whole mess cleaned up, 
and I want to see some equipment begin 
moving into the channels prescribed by 
law. 

Now is the time to put surplus property 
on the market. Equipment of all kinds 
is scarce. It is needed and it commands 
a@ good price. 

I wish to quote from two wires which 
are typical of many which I have re- 
ceived: 

GAINESVILLE, Fia., February 27, 1946. 
Hon. Bos SIKgs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Disposition of surplus heavy construction 
equipment by the War Assets Corporation 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office is most unsatisfac- 
tory to cities of Florida. Construction equip- 
ment located at various concentration points 
is being disposed of in such a manner that 
none of the cities in Florida are able to se- 
cure any of this equipment. Would like to 
recommend that Jacksonville office of the 
War Assets Corporation be allowed to dis- 
burse heavy construction equipment located 
in Florida. 

J. B. MOBLEY, Jr., 
City Manager, 
‘TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 
Hon. Bos SIKEs, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This post vitally interested in hearings con- 

ducted by House Expenditure Committee re 
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disposal surplus property and any legisla. 
tion resulting therefrom in to assist 
veterans in acquisition of same, This Post 
by resolution recommends incorporation o; 
following points in any such legislation (1) 
veterans be given priority over State, county 
and city governments in purchasing : 
erty; (2) veterans be permitted to purchase 
any unit of property in lieu of large lots. 
(3) veterans be permitted to purchase sur. 
plus equipment at any post before shipping 
to central distribution points as now prac. 
ticed. Your active support of these recom. 
mendations urged and appreciated. 
Harry H. 
Post Commander Leon County Post 
3308, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 


I am completely in accord with the 
things they say. They represent the 
views which I have expressed many times 
to officials charged with the disposal of 
surplus property. 

I know there are many good men in 
the organization and they are handi- 
capped by the fact that it has been 
passed around among Government de- 
partments like a red-headed stepchild, 
But that does not excuse the things that 
have been going on in the name of swr- 
plus property disposal. 

For its own sake and for the good of 
the country, it is time this agency settled 
down to some straightforward, serious, 
and speedy accomplishments. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Gisson] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways been wary, and often suspicious, of 
any person going around with a sign on 
his back nominating himself as “honest.” 

It was in this frame of mind that I 
decided to devote a degree of study and 
attention to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the departure from our midst 
here in Washington of Mr. Harold L. 
Ickes, who about 3 weeks ago tendered to 
the President of the United States his 
resignation as Secretary of the Interior. 

I must admit that I was gratified when 
President Truman rendered pronto ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Ickes’ resignation, in- 
forming the former Secretary that it 
would not even be necessary for him to 
“work out his notice.” 

Personally, I resented the wunwar- 
ranted attack made by this man upon 
the integrity of Mr. Edwin W. Pauley, 
whose only sins that I know anything 
about are his great success as a business- 
man and his unswerving loyalty to the 
Democratic Party. 

It occurs to me that one of the reasons 
why the Communist front in America 
has taken up this hue and cry against 
Ed Pauley’s nomination as Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy is that he has been a 
successful businessman—successful in 
the American tradition of free enter- 
prise and competition. 

I resent the un-American tactics of 
those who have resorted to a smear cam- 
paign in an effort to halt the confirma- 
tion of a successful and high type Ameri- 
can, who has sacrificed himself and 
his business patriotically to serve his 
country. 

It is a puzzle to me how these subver- 
sive influences, despite the subtle clever 
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ness of their tactics, could pull the wool 
over the eyes of thinking people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure there is not a 
Member of this Congress who will not 
agree with me that ours is the most per- 
fect form of government ever developed. 
Under it we have become the greatest 
nation on the face of the globe. I would 
not want to sacrifice it for any system 
under which my children and my grand- 
children would have their lives planned 
and arranged for them by the Govern- 
ment the day they arrive in this world. 

But there are people in America 
today—living off the fat of the land— 
who are working for establishment in our 
country of a system under which the 
Government could say to the mothers 
and fathers of this Nation: 

“Your son must be a plumber”—and a 
plumber he would be, regardless of any 
ambition he might have to become a 
banker, merchant, lawyer, or even Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

To you, my colleagues and friends, I 
say again today that I’m going to con- 
tinue to fight with every fiber of my 
being those influences which would de- 
stroy the opportunities whereby the chil- 
dren of America may follow careers of 
their own choosing and achieve great- 
ness in their own right. 

This man, Ickes, has obviously per- 
mitted himself, unwittingly or other- 
wise, to become the tool of these influ- 
ences. It is therefore puzzling to me, in 
view of this situation and in view of the 
record of this talkative individual re- 
cently retired to private life, how certain 
segments of the national press can give 
credence to his verbal outbursts over the 
statements of the President of the United 
States. 

True enough he was Secretary of the 
Interior—and I reiterate that I am glad 
this situation has been corrected. 
Albert B. Fall was also once Secretary of 
the Interior. Mr. Ickes is no more a 
Democrat—and never has been a Demo- 
crat—than was Albert Fall. 

He once called himself a Bull Moose, 
but I have not found a bull moose any- 
where that would admit the kinship. He 
may have some of the characteristics, 
but I have never heard of a bull moose, 
even when loudly bellowing, that could 
make as much noise as this fellow can 
make. 

Now let us look briefly into the record 
of this man whose self-imposed monicker 
is “Honest Harold.” Of course, I will not 
have the time to review thoroughly his 
checkered career, but I think I can touch 
enough of the high spots to demonstrate 
my point—and: that is we should cer- 
tainly accept the word of a successful 
businessman, as well as the statement of 
the President of the United States, 
rather than that of “Honest Harold.” 

I recall a case, some 10 or 11 years ago, 
when this man, Ickes, used the influence 
of his office to block the administration 
of justice and prevent convicted thieves 
in the employ of the Interior Depart- 
ment from going to jail. 

It was during the early days of the 
Old Public Works Administration, when 
the then Federal district attorney of the 
Virgin Islands, Mr. Ely Baer, found that 
certain Federal employees of the islands, 
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over which Mr. Ickes had jurisdiction, 
were stealing building materials and 
supplies. 

They were using these materials to 
build homes for themselves. They were 
selling concrete, shipped for homestead 
construction, and pocketing the money. 

One of these PWA officials, a Negro 
named Leonard W. Mcintosh, was tried 
in Federal court at St. Thomas, con- 
victed and sentenced to jail. 

My friends, is it not astounding that 
Mr. Ickes would refuse to take the side 
of law and order and insist that this man 
be punished? He most certainly did not 
uphold the law. 

McIntosh appealed his case to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals at Philadelphia. 
This court also said he was guilty. And 
when this convicted thief failed to obtain 
a@ reversal by the courts, Ickes went to 
his rescue. He issued an order, person- 
ally directing the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands—a Mr. Cramer—to pardon Mc- 
Intosh. 

What is more, Mr. Speaker, all during 
the time of MclIntosh’s trial, he re- 
mained on the Federal pay roll at the 
direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior—‘“Honest Harold” Ickes. He also 
kept the job after he was pardoned. 

You will not find anything else to par- 
allel this in the entire history of our 
great Nation. 

But there is more to the Virgin Islands 
story. “Honest Harold” called District 
Attorney Baer to Washington and di- 
rected him to discontinue the investiga- 
tion into the thievery of Government 
property. Mr. Baer told the Secretary 
that it was his duty to prosecute crim- 
inal violations and he could not dis- 
continue. 

Then Mr. Ickes angrily fired Mr. Baer, 
with prejudice. He not only discharged 
Mr. Baer; he used the influence of his 
office to bring about return to America 
of Judge Webber Wilson, the presiding 
judge at the Virgin Islands trials. 

But Mr. Baer was subsequently em- 
ployed in the legal department of the 
General Accounting Office, where I 
understand he has received three pro- 
motions. Judge Wilson is now a mem- 
ber of the Federal Parole Board, where 
he has served for several years with dis- 
tinction. 

In our America, a man’s family life is 
a very great factor in the determination 
by his neighbors and acquaintances of 
the kind of a fellow he really is. 

The record shows that “Honest Har- 
old,” while attending school in Chicago, 
was befriended by a professor, who in- 
vited Mr. Ickes to move into his home. 
Later, Ickes moved out, taking with him 
the professor’s wife and her fortune of 
several million dollars. She divorced 
the teacher and married “Honest 
Harold.” 

‘That was her privilege, of course, but 
she lived to regret the act before her 
death in an automobile accident several 
years later, because she was called upon 
to put up lots of heavy cash to finance 
the whims and indiscretions of this 
fellow who gave himself the “honest” 
monicker. 

Yes; she even used $30,000 to satisfy 
the righteous indignation of a husband 
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whose wife became a reason for some of 
the troubles of Mr. Ickes. 

A Chicago broker, with whom “Honest 
Harold” had dealt in playing the stock 
market to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, once threatened criminal 
court action to collect sums obligated by 
Mr. Ickes, but paid by his first wife to 
get him out of trouble. 

But the manner in which “Honest 
Harold” treated his foster sons following 
the death of their mother, I believe, had 
the greatest influence upon my decision 
to be wary of his outbursts. 

Yes, the first Mrs. Ickes brought along 
three boys—Robert, Francis, and Wil- 
marth—and prevailed upon her second 
husband to legally adopt them. 

When she died in the New Mexico ac- 
cident, it was found that her will directed 
a legacy of about $200,000 to each of these 
young men. But “Honest Harold” found 
a legal loophole in the will and, as execu- 
tor, disinherited them. Robert reports 
they have not received a red cent of their 
intended inheritance. 

But this man with the self-imposed 
“honest” handle to his name did not stop 
with disinheritance. He found that the 
late Mrs. Ickes had before her death, 
loaned Wilmarth $10,000 for a business 
venture. Following her death, Mr. Ickes 
called upon Wilmarth to pay up. The 
young man could not pay. “Honest Har- 
old” foreclosed. Wilmarth committed 
suicide. 

I did not take the floor today with the 
purpose of attempting to tell the Senate 
how to conduct the hearings upon the 
nomination of Mr. Pauley. I trust, there- 
fore, that I will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous when I suggest that Robert 
Ickes, as a witness, would, without doubt, 
be able to throw additional light upon the 
question of accuracy and responsibility in 
the testimony of the former Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Personally, I would like to know more 
about the settlement with tax officials in 
Chicago of the inheritance taxes upon 
Mrs. Ickes’ estate. Robert, no doubt, 
would be able to throw some additional 
light upon this matter. 

I understand that “Honest Harold” 
finally did offer his foster son, Robert, a 
“compromise” settlement of his inherit- 
ance—a mere $1,500. Naturally, Robert 
refused. 

We all know the story of how Mr. 
Ickes, during the critical gasoline short- 
age in the midst of the war, used automo- 
biles and gasoline of the Department of 
the Interior to deliver eggs from his farm 
at Olney, Md., to customers in Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking of “raw” situations, what 
could be “rawer” than that? 

I note that Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, 
editor of the Washington Times-Herald, 
has also found some “raw propositions,” 
involving “Honest Harold.” 

The Times-Herald, in an editorial of 
February 15, characterized the Ickes 
request of his first wife for $30,000 to 
satisfy the irate husband as the “rawest 
proposition in his experience.” 

The same editorial recalled an incident 
in which Drew Pearson, the columnist, 
prevailed upon “Honest Harold” to retain 
his late father in an Interior Department 
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job, despite the administration of Mr. 
Pearson, Senior, as Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands, during which the PWA scan- 
dal had its inception. 

The complete circumstances of the 
death of the first Mrs. Ickes in an auto- 
mobile accident in New Mexico have 
never been made public. Mr. Ickes, him- 
self, did not go to New Mexico to bring 
her back. He telegraphed John J. 
Dempsey, now Governor of New Mexico, 
to ship her remains to Illinois for the 
funeral. He met the cortege there. 

If he has ever ordered an investiga- 
tion of the accidental death of his first 
wife, I have not been able to find a rec- 
ord of it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I feel that if “Hon- 
est Harold” Ickes had regarded the ap- 
proach of Mr. Pauley, during the 1944 
campaign, as such a raw proposition, he 
would have, then and there, exposed the 
proposal he alleged Mr. Pauley made to 
him. Most certainly he would have gone 
to President Roosevelt and protested. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took public works 
and relief money away from the Interior 
Department and placed the administra- 
tion with the late Harry Hopkins, it is a 
known fact that “Honest Harold” pri- 
vately hurled epithets at the President, 
Mr. Hopkins, and the entire administra- 
tion. He declared then that the Roose- 
velt leaders were “plotting to waste the 
taxpayers’ money.” 

Mr. Ickes waited until he knew he was 
on his way out before he called the Presi- 
dent of the United States a liar. Had he 
stated publicly what he had to say in 
private about Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hopkins, we would have had a new Sec- 
retary of the Interior long ago. 

Is it not obvious, therefore, that this 
self-styled epitome of honesty thinks 
most about the welfare of “Honest Har- 
old” Ickes—that he speaks more in be- 
half of his own skin than in the welfare 
of the American people? 

If Ed Pauley approached Secretary 
Ickes during the 1944 campaign and 
sought his cooperation, Mr. Pauley, then 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, did nothing more than his 
duty. Ickes, of course, is not a Democrat. 
He never was a Democrat. But he was 
appointed to membership in the Cabinet 
of a Democratic administration and cer- 
tainly his political obligation was to the 
Democratic Party. 

“Honest Harold” says that Mr. Pauley 
asked him to dismiss a Federal lawsuit 
to gain title for the Government to sub- 
merged lands and tidelands. If he would 
do this, he says, Mr. Pauley advised him 
there would be some heavy campaign 
money available from certain oilmen. 

Now, let us see about this litigation 
Mr. Ickes had filed. 

In the first place it is a phony law- 
suit. This House has already decided, 
with only 11 dissenting votes, that sub- 
merged lands and tidelands belong to the 
respective States in which and adjacent 
to which they are located. The bill is 
now pending in the Senate, where it will 
also receive overwhelming approval. 

Mr. Pauley’s oil interests went to the 
State of California and leased tidelands, 
off the California coast, for the purpose 
of drilling for oil. They paid for the 
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leases at a rate the State of California 
said was fair. Ever since we became a 
Nation, it has been recognized that sub- 
merged lands and tidelands belong to 
the States. 

Mr. Pauley’s company discovered oil 
in the California tidelands. That is 
when “Honest Harold” Ickes, in quest of 
additional power, sought to obtain title 
to the lands for the Federal Government. 

The Pauley petroleum interests are 
paying to the State of California royal- 
ties on every barrel of oil produced by 
their tideland wells. That is exactly 
what they are doing, too, to the owners 
of all lands they have leased and turned 
into petroleum production. 

What difference does it make to an 
oil company who the owners of produc- 
tive oil lands are so long as such owners 
live up to their lease agreements? The 
royalties must be paid, regardless. 

So here we find Mr. Ickes using a 
phony lawsuit as the basis for assassi- 
nation of the character of a man who 
has been a business success and who, hav- 
ing achieved a measure of wealth, is us- 
ing both his money and his talents to 
serve his country. 

Ed Pauley did a wonderful job as 
American representative on the Allied 
Reparations Commission. 

President Truman believes he has the 
qualifications for efficient administration 
of the Navy Department and has nomi- 
nated him for appointment as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. I have no vote in 
this matter. It is a question for the Sen- 
ate. I could not sit by silently, however, 
while Mr. Pauley is attacked in this des- 
picable manner. 

Mr. Ickes as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, wanted and had recommended that 
the Navy’s oil operations be transferred 
to the Interior Department.. He knew 
that confirmation of Ed Pauley as Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy would certainly 
not help the cause. : 

He set out to discredit Pauley with the 
President. Failing, he has resorted to 
public assassination of the character of 
this successful businessman, 

Under these circumstances, should this 
Congress place credence in the testimony 
of Mr. Ickes—the self-styled “Honest 
Harold”? Should the American people 
give ear to the bombastic outbursts of 


this halitosic windbag, whose every ac-~° 


tion demonstrates selfishness and greed 
for power? 

I trust that these brief remarks have 
cleared the atmosphere of some confu- 
sion. 


SIGNING OF DISCHARGE PETITIONS 4 
AND 12 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, my prede- 
cessor, the Honorable Samuel Dickstein, 
signed discharge petitions Nos. 4 and 12. 
I desire to have my name entered on 
these petitions, and ask unanimous con. 
sent that my predecessor’s name be re- 
moved so that I may sign said petitions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold open hearings 
on H. R. 3663 Wednesday, March 6, 1946, 
at 10:30 a. m., in room 446, Old House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
in executive session, on Wednesday, 
March 6, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., in com- 
mittee room 356, Old House Office Build- 
ing, on the report of the investigation of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
: DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Wednesday, 
March 6, 1946, through Friday, March 8, 
at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to authorize grants to the States for sur- 
veying their hospitals and public health 
centers and for planning construction of 
additional facilities, and to authorize 
grants to assist in such construction. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning submits 
a@ report pursuant to House Resolution 60 
(Rept. No. 1677). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5671. A bill making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1678). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 2871. A bill to create a com- 
mission to be known as the Alaskan Inter- 
national Highway Commission; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1679). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1680. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ENGLE of California: Committee Or 
the Public Lands. H. R. 5271. A bill to 
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amend an act entitled “An act to allow credit 
in connection with certain homestead entries 
for military or naval service rendered during 
World War II”; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1681). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 5671. A bill making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 5672. A bill to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of disbursing officers un- 
der the executive branch of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H.R. 5673. A bill authorizing the erection 
and operation of a memorial museum and 
shop on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H. R. 5674. A bill to amend the laws author- 
izing the performance of necessary protection 
work between the Yuma project and Boulder 
Dam by the Bureau of Reclamation; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 5675. A bill to create a court for the 
review of sentences imposed by courts mar- 
tial; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 28th day of October of each year 
as National Arthritis Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to authorize and direct the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to make avail- 
able to the rural sections of Lauderdale 
County electrical power and service through 
the East Mississippi Rural Electrification 
Association; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

Also, memorial of the legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation granting an immediate 
increase in the salaries of postal workers; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, memorializing the President and the 
Congress of the United States with regard 
to the political status of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
United States Forest Service and the basis of 
its policies for the purpose of enacting legis- 
lation which would prevent the afore-men- 
tioned evils and limit the service to the per- 
formance of administrative functions; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
XCII——125 
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By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H. R. 5676. A bill to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain real estate in 
Converse County, Wyo.; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H.R. 5677. A bill for the relief of Goett- 
mann Printing Co., a Wisconsin corporation; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5678. A bill for the relief of Charles 

E. Crook; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 5679. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor K. Savidge; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5680. A bill for the relief of John W. 

Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1672. By Mrs. BOLTON: Petition of 434 
citizens of Greater Cleveland, Ohio, protest- 
ing any action to establish a system of com- 
pulsory military training for young men and 
boys of the Nation; especially while beer is 
sold or given away in camps, which is clearly 
detrimental to the moral fiber of teen-age 
youth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1673. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 200 
Pennsylvania Railroad employees, in support 
of House bill 1737, the Railroad Pension Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1674. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of G. S. Parker Lumber Co., Bryan, Tex., 
opposing all ceiling prices on lumber and 
building materials; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1675. By the SPEAKER: .Petition of the 
City Council of the City of New Bedford, 
Mass., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to favoring a law to 
limit the importation of frozen fish from 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1676. Also, petition of the Producers Grain 
Corp., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to extension of the 
life of OPA for 1 year from June 30, 1946; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 6, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Infinite God, whose light is as the 
morning and whose glory is as the rising 
sun, we praise Thee that there is not 
one human life beyond Thy love and 
care. Should this day bring to us 
shadows or hardships, we pray that we 
may not falterin any experience. Grant 
that the fever of haste or restlessness, 
the rasp of care or the unfair word 
may not disturb our duty. Open the 
eyes of those who are blinded with false 
security and folly; forgive those who are 
penitent and create in them new and 
contrite hearts. 

Remember the burdened and the 
afflicted, especially relieve the sorrows 
and desolations wrought by war. Bless 
those who minister to their needs; bless 
Thou the American Red Cross, the good 
Samaritan of all creeds and races, 
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Grant that the response of the public to 
its appeals may be altogether generous 
and thus give answer to the query, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” As guardians of 
the sacred trust committed to us, keep 
us loyal and faithful. O let Thy hand 
be upon us and lead us to the heights 
of rich blessing and enlargement. In 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R.1090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret McWilliams; 

H. R. 2748. An act for the relief of the 
Dubuque and Wisconsin Bridge Co.; 

H. R. 3224. An act or the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

H. R. 4034. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott Other- 
medicine; 

H. R. 4035. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patient in fee to Wilbert Keiser; and 

H.R. 4269. An act for the relief of Ida 
Barger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse 
Ruth France, John W. Nolan, Anna Palubicki, 
and Frank J. Schrom. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 341. An act relating to the status of 
Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee Nation in 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 388. An act to amend section 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138~- 
1139; 8 U. S. C. 601); 

H. R. 2008. An act for the relief of the vil- 
lage of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H.R. 3012. An act for the relief of George 
W. Murrell and Kirby Murrell, a minor; 

H.R. 3904. An act or the relief of Ray- 
mond C. Campbell; 

H. R. 4283. An act to require parking facili- 
ties for the persons employed in Federal office 
buildings in the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, and the members 
of the Army of the United States who have 
fought under his direction during the wars; 
and providing that the President of the 
United States shall cause a medal to be struck 
to be presented to General Marshall in the 
name of the people of the United States of 
America. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


8.680. An act to encourage and protect oil 
refineries not having their own source of 
supply for crude oil by extending prefer- 
ence to such refineries in disposing of roy- 
alty oil under the Mineral Lands Leasing 
Act; 

S.769. An act for the relief of H. H. Ash- 
brook, and others; 

8.965. An act to amend the Alaska game 
law; 

S. 1043. An act to set aside certain lands in 
Oklahoma in trust for the Indians of the 
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Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Res- 
ervation; 

S. 1085. An act to provide for payment of 
travel and other expenses of members of the 
tribal council, business committees, or other 
tribal organizations, of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma; 

8.1298. An act to establish an office of 
Under Secretary of Labor, and three offices 
of Assistant Secretary of Labor, and to abolish 
the existing office of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and the existing office of Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor; 

S. 13805. An act to confer jurisdiction on the 
State of North Dakota over offenses commit- 
ted by or. against Indians on the Devils Lake 
Indian Reservation; 

S. 1504. An act for the relief of Edith 
Roberta Moore; 

S. 1591. An act to relieve certain employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration from finan- 
cial liability for certain overpayments and 
allow such credit therefor as is necessary in 
the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief disburs- 
ing officer; 

8.1609. An act for the relief of Catherin 
Gilbert; 

S. 1627. An act for the relief of Mrs. Isabel 
N. Mifflin; 

S.1679. An act to authorize additional 
compensation for work performed on a legal 
holiday by employees of the Government 
Printing Office; 

S.1746. An act to govern distribution of 
war trophies and devices; 

S. 1840. An act for the relief of the DanVers 
Shoe Co., Inc.; 

S. 1841. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim April 19, 1946, as 
Students and Teachers Day in commemora- 
tion of their contributions in helping to 
bring about victory in the present war. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Cox addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’Ngat addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
editorials from the Washington Post. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp. 


His 


His 
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ADDRESS OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, on yesterday a 
great world leader made a most pro- 
found and true exposition of world po- 
litical conditions. While I had the very 
high privilege only last week of discus- 
sing some of these problems with Win- 
ston Churchill I, like you and the rest 
of the people of the world, was some- 
what startled by the fact that Mr. 
Churchill apparently views the world po- 
litical picture with such alarm that he 
deemed it wise and necessary to take the 
people of the world into his confidence. 

A few months ago a subcommittee of 
the Postwar Economic Policy Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, made a tour of European 
capitals, where we visited with world 
leaders, including Generalissimo Stalin. 
We came back with certain definite con- 
clusions and recommendations. The 
picture as we saw it was a dismal one. 
The most disturbing element of our 
whole visit was the fact that no men- 
tion was made by any of these world 
leaders in any of these conferences to 
the United Nations Organization Char- 
ter. But, on the contrary, when we came 
out of Russia we found the leaders of 
many of the small countries visited 
verily shaking in their boots and expect- 
ing to be pounced upon at any moment 
and devoured. 

Mr. Speaker, my committee and I 
have refrained heretofore from any pub- 
lic utterances on that world political 
situation because we did not have an 
administrative status. However, in view 
of the public utterances of Mr. Byrnes, 
Mr. Churchill, and others, I feel impelled 
by my duty to the Congress as a result of 
that trip to give you the benefit of our 
views and conclusions. Therefore, at an 
early date, as chairman of that group, 
with your permission I expect to address 
myself both fully and frankly to that 
Situation. 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
had hoped that we could make the United 
Nations Organization function, and I 
still have hopes that we can. Yet we 
witness Mr. Churchill, a great man, 
going into the heart of America and 
being introduced by our great Presi- 
dent and making a statement to the 
world that we should revert to the 
reactionary and self-destructive world 
policy of the old idea of balancing of 
one power or one group of powers against 
another group of powers. This is wrong, 
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and history has proven that this pitting 
of powers against powers only bring; 
about distrust and suspicion and y)tj. 
mately war. 

Mr. Churchill has attempted to cut the 
throat of the United Nations Organiza. 
tion, through his speech, asking for ap 
Anglo-American bloc against the bey 
interests of the world organization. 
Blocs of nations against each other cap 
only lead to the total failure of the 
United Nations Organization, and yt). 
mately war. 

This policy has brought world wars. 
one after another, to this globe. Let ys 
determine that the United Nations o/ 
this earth shall all work together for 
world peace. Let us prepare for peace 
and not adhere to policies that will bring 
about war. 

I believe that if we want peace upon 
this earth we have got to say to every 
nation on this earth—Russia, Great 
Britain, and, yes, ourselves—that im- 
perialism and militarism must stop. 
Great Britain for 1,000 years has had 
uninterrupted imperialism and _ mili- 
tarism. We do not want uninterrupted 
imperialism and militarism on the part 
of any nation. We want the United Na- 
tions Organization to function. 

Blocs of powers against powers in this 
atomic age can only bring world war and 
total destruction to the human race. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is dead wrong by 
trying to revive the old destructive 
policy of the balance of powers agaipst 
powers that has always brought war, 
destruction, and misery to the human 
race. We, in this Nation, are determined 
to bring about world peace and under- 
standing in this unsettled world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an article. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
article. 


ADDRESS OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I approve wholeheartedly the 
protest of the State Department against 
certain actions by the Soviet Union: for, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that strong, deier- 
mined, well-balanced action in the in- 
terest of justice and peace and to check 
any tendencies of the strong to impose 
their will upon the weak is important in 
the situation. I do not believe a lot of 
flamboyant words can help that situa- 
tion. I approve the action of the State 
Department, but at the same time I re- 
gret what I consider a saber-rattling 
speech by an admittedly great man, Mr. 
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Churchill. I regret his implication that 
we, America and Britain, are the only 
truly civilized nations of this great world. 

I believe we have all got to do better 
than that. We must have leaders who 
will give us a policy based upon mutual 
understanding and confidence between 
nations, as many nations of every sort as 
will join wholeheartedly with us, a policy 
that will work unceasingly for strong 
enough power over all the nations for the 
maintenance of peace. If some nation 
refuses to cooperate, let them be marked 
before the world. But let us not be the 
first to break ranks and say we propose 
the establishment of a kind of. world 
hegemony in the interest of but two na- 
tions. True leadership is based on better 
foundations than that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


INACCURACY IN NEWSPAPER REPORT OF 
TELLER VOTE 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of propounding 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GRANGER. On yesterday or the 
day before there appeared in the. Wash- 
ington Post what was purported to be a 
poll of certain Members who passed 
through the aisle on a teller vote. In- 
cluded was the name of the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock], who only 
a few moments before had vigorously 
supported the premium payments in the 
housing bill, the very matter which was 
stricken out as a result of the teller vote. 
The printing of his name in this account 
in the newspaper made him appear to 
speak one way and yote another. 

The query is: What is the rule of the 
House in respect to that matter, and 
what protection has a Member other 
than having it denied in the press, which 
would mean that the gentleman from 
Arizona might have to explain that in- 
consistency for the next 10 years? 

The SPEAKER. There is no rule of 
the House with reference to it. 

The only remedy a Member has when 
something is published in the newspaper 
that affects him improperly, is to reply 
to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand the 

Washington Post got that poll from the 
representative of PM, the uptown edi- 
tion of the Communist Daily Worker. 
_ Mr.GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
important where the newspaper got it. 
It seems to me a Member should have 
some protection on votes of that kind. 
That is the first time I had ever seen a 
newspaper publish the names of the 
Members on a teller vote. Certainly, 
when the paper publishes a list like that 
the one doing so should be acquainted 
with the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Utah has expired. 
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ADDRESS OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, no Member 
of this House has greater admiration for 
the great Winston Churchill than I. 
During the early years of the war he 
stood unflinchingly as strong as the Rock 
of Gibraltar, as the leader and spokes- 
man for the British Empire and all for 
which it has stood for centuries. In the 
darkest hours of his country he stood-up 
and fought back. When Hitler’s legions 
were marching forward he was there to 
thwart their aims. He was there to lead 
and inspire the British people and their 
armies to a glorious and thrilling victory. 

I think he is undoubtedly the greatest 
war leader of this century, and I agree 
it is time for plain talk because plain 
talk is easily understood; but, inasmuch 
as we have joined and become a member 
of the United Nations Organization, in 
my opinion, if Russia is to be made to 
state her position it should first be done 
in and at an early meeting of that Or- 
ganization. If she does not state it then 
there will be ample time for this country 
to take its position with reference to 
military alliances, If then it is necessary 
that military alliances be entered into 
I shall be one of the first to favor my 
country’s entrance with other peace-lov- 
ing nations into whatever alliances may 
be necessary to bring any recalcitrant to 
account. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement made by 
Hon. John D. Small, Administrator, 
Civilian Production Administration, be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on the extension of OPA. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter pub- 
lished 2 days ago in the Baltimore Sun 
showing how OPA is stifling the produc- 
tion of building material. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HERTER], may have permission to extend 
his remarks in the REecorpD and include a 
statement from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and some tabulated matter, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Public 
Printer estimates the additional cost to 
be $156. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances, in one to include an important 
letter from a soldier in the armed forces. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include testimony given by 
a witness before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend my remarks and 
include letters and resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Curtis addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. Tuomas of New Jersey addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Chester Bowles, according to a report in 
the morning’s New York Times, in speak- 
ing before a meeting of the National 
Farmers Union in Topeka, Kans., is 
quoted as follows with reference to the 
current discussion on extension of price 
control: 

On one side, he asserted, “we have all the 
millions of inarticulate little people who have 
made our country great in the past and on 
whom its future depends. Opposed to them 
are some of the most irresponsible, reckless, 
greedy organizations in America. 

“T am talking about the lobbyists of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. I 
am talking about the heads of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association with all the 
phony propaganda with which they seek to 
cash in on the apparel shortage. 

“T am talking about some of the real-estate 
lobbies and your old friends the packers’ 
lobby and the textile lobby. I am talking 
about the dairy lobby. 

“I am talking about those lobbyists who 
haunt the Washington hotels and the Halls 
of Congress and the governmental agencies, 
endlessly scheming and plotting to trade the 
interests of the great majority of our people 
for the narrow short-range profit of the 
groups they represent.” 


On what meat does this new Caesar 
feed that he has grown so great? 

I denounce his statement as being un- 
worthy of the high office he holds. 

Free enterprise has every right to de- 
fend itself from the abuses of OPA’s dev- 
astating pricing policies. The wages, 
the well-being, and the comfort of the 
American people, is dependent upon our 
system of free enterprise. 
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If Mr. Bowles wants to destroy that 
system and favors a system of production 
of use and not for profit he ought to have 
the courage to say so. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Record in two instances; to include in 
one a telegram by her and five other 
Congresswomen to the Secretary of 
State, and in the other, an address de- 
livered by Mr. Barnet Nover, of the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
an editorial and certain excerpts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp end include an editorial. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
remarks made by Mr. Ralph Flanders of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I am informed by the 
Public Printer that this will exceed two 
pages of the REcorp and will cost $121.40, 
but I ask that it be printed notwithstand- 
ing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a short excerpt 
from the American Legion magazine. 

Mr. FELLOWS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, is 
Winston Churchill devoting his sojourn 
in the United States to inveigle this Na- 
tion into a third world war, as he cred- 
ited himself with having accomplished 
in respect of World War II? Is President 
Truman lending a sympathetic ear to 
Mr. Churchill as did President Roose- 
velit? 

The problem involved here thrusts it- 
self into the forefront and becomes a 
vital national issue. 

An outright British-American alliance 
to block Moscow, is, if the newspapers are 
correctly quoted, what Churchill pro- 
poses. This would mean a third world 
war with the United States carrying the 
greater portion of the load, as she did in 
the conflict which recently halted. 

Churchill’s proposal poses a grave 
question. This should cause our people 
to do some serious thinking. 


BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members this morning have made ref- 
erence to the saber-rattling speech of 
Mr. Churchill. I would like to remind 
my colleagues that the application for 
the $4,500,000,000 loan to Great Britain 
is now before the committee. We have 
known for 2 years that the world was 
on the verge of starvation, but from the 
headlines appearing in the papers the 
administration just found it out about 
a week ago. We have also known that 
Stalin has been pushing the rest of the 
world around for a year or more and 
likewise, evidently, the administration 
has just found it out. This whole circus 
— to be a build-up for the British 

oan. 
LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the big guns 
are now going off. We. have had 
speeches by the President and by Mr. 
Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
others in this country advocating a loan 
to Great Britain. It was supposed to be 
$4,400 ,000,000 2 weeks ago but it has now 
been reduced to $3,75C,000,000. With 
our national debt of $279,000,000,000 in 
this country, while Great Britain has a 
debt of only $87,000,000,000, it does not 
seem as if it is at all wise for us to make 
a loan to a country that has more people, 
greater resources, and greater possibili- 
ties than we have. Our people will be 
taxed to make a loan to Great Britain 
which I feel will not be repaid. That’s 
their record. I think we ought to be 
very careful in what we do in loaning 
money to any country in the world. Let 
other countries go to the UNO under the 
Bretton Woods Bank or the Import- 
Export Bank, or let them borrow the 
usual way through the banking system 
of their countries and our own banking 
systems and bankers. Our National 
Government is in no position to grant any 
loan at this time to any foreign country 
without jeopardizing our own national 
safety and security. 


REDUCING FOOD WASTE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is just 
about 3 years since I came into the well 
of this House, inspired by the waste I 
saw in downtown restaurants, to cry out 
against it. I coined the phrase that 
covered the country and made the Nation 
waste-conscious, “Lick the platter clean.” 
I see that the Secretary of Agriculture 
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has been inspired to cry out again 
against waste. If the advice of Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Anderson to this coun- 
try is heeded as my advice was heeded 
early in the war the food will reach 
around. 

My “lick the platter clean” posters 
soon were posted in 38 States; “clean- 
plate” clubs were organized in many 
cities; the Army officials discussed the 
program with me in my office and posted 
large posters in many Army mess halls. 
Posters 4 feet square urging people to 
save food were placed at theater en- 
trances in Times Square, New York City, 
The country should cooperate with Mr. 
Hoover and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Food waste cannot be justified so long as 
people starve, and the same zoes for 
clothing. The Army should quit de- 
stroying clothing and woolen blankets: 
there are too many people in the world 
without warm clothing. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot today about the speech 
of a representative of another country, 
Great Britain. They have just changed 
political parties, from the extreme Tory 
to the Socialist Party, but their foreign 
policy has not changed. Russia from the 
days of the czars, way back to the days 
of Peter the Great, has had two objec- 
tives as its program—an entrance to the 
Baltic Sea for trade, and an entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The present organi- 
zation is for the same object. The only 
country that has any power or strength 
that makes a political issue of foreign 
affairs is our own country. Let other 
countries advocate what they please, but 
let America be united. 


MRS. POLLY JANE PICKERING 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts. | 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 543), 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
‘ The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Polly Jane Pickering, widow of Thome 
Pickering, late an employee of the House, a0 
amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving at the time of his deat. 
and an additional amount not to exceed $290 
toward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said Thomas Pickering. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. WORLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recoro and include a telegram from an 
American Legion post. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to révise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Norreti addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include two communications from 
the California Chapter of the Farmers 
Union. 

PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, it will 
soon be 7 months since VJ-day. Since 
that time I have been noting a few head- 
lines: 

Fighting continues in Indonesia. 

Anti-British rioting in Egypt. 

Anti-British rioting in India, 

Soviets despoil Iran. 

Soviets pillaging and killing in China. 

Soviets demand investigation of charges 
that British are attacking Indonesia. 

Soviets endeavor to force return of refu- 
gees to their homelands. 

De Gaulle resigns. 

Canada charges Soviet secret effort to se- 
cure military secrets. 

Terrorism in Palestine. 

Yalta secrets only now being divulged. 

Bevin tells Commons that terrorism is an 
instrument of national policy in Poland. 

Soviets take over Austrian oil fields. 

Occupation of Germany beset with cleav- 
izes 


ages. 

Soviets attempt to curtail MacArthur’s 
power, 

As I read Churchill’s speech, I could 
only think: Peace, it’s wonderful. 


THE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
‘or 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
ligan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
House passes the bill to provide homes 
for the veterans, it has been said here 
on the floor that there will have to be 
some lumber transported. A word of 
warning and of caution should be ut- 
tered. Probably the teamsters will have 
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to draw that lumber. If it should happen 
that someone in the country who does 
not belong to Dan Tobin’s teamsters’ 
union wants to take a load of lumber 
to town, it might be well if we could get 
rid of the union charge where they put 
a union man to ride on the wagon or 
truck, or at least one must pay a day’s 
union wage or charge or fee in order 
to use a public highway. My purpose 
is to suggest to another great body sit- 
ting in the Capitol, that it should not 
be unduly hasty about getting out the 
Hobbs bill, which was sent to them on 
April 12, 1943. Undue haste on their 
part might cause apoplexy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a newspaper article. 


DON’T DUMP SUPPLIES IN PACIFIC! 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Daily News to- 
day carries the headline: “Army gets 
green light to dump Pacific supplies. A 
dispatch from Manila. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars of obsolete or un- 
serviceable American military equipment 
will be dumped into the sea in the next 
few months. The items run all the way 
from machine guns and light tanks to 20 
millimeter automatics and will include 
many types of Chemical Warfare, Signal 
Corps and engineering equipment.” 

Mr. Speaker, this equipment should 
not be junked or dumped into the Pacific. 
It should be sold or delivered to the Chi- 
nese upon whatever terms we can get. 
China needs all kinds of equipment. 
China can use this equipment and it 
would be good business for the United 
States to see that she gets it. She will 
agree to pay for it, and in the meantime 
we will get orders for repair parts and 
vast good will. Let China have these 
supplies. Do not dump them in the 
Pacific. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Ranxin addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

VEST POCKET CONGRESSIONAL DIREC- 
TORIES 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the 12 
years I have been a Member of this 
House, a very important little publica- 
tion has been made available to the Mem- 
bers of the House. It is a vest pocket 
Congressional. Directory, giving the 
names of the Members and their com- 
mittee assignments. It was one of the 
most convenient little publications that 
has come to my attention, put out by 
the Government. For some unexplain- 
able reason, the Joint Committee on 
Printing has failed to bring out this little 
vest pocket directory this year. I can- 
not understand any policy of economy by 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Printing that would deny Members a 
chance to get acquainted with their col- 
leagues and know their committee as- 
signments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a recent ad- 
dress made in Baltimore by the Most 
Reverend Lawrence J. Sheehan, auxiliary 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with interest to the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN]. I was astounded to hear an 
attack made on this floor upon a man 
who not only has a splendid record in 
the past war but is the distinguished son 
of a most distinguished father. I say I 
was astounded, but under the circum- 
stances I was not particularly surprised. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when anybody who disagrees with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ranx- 
IN] is automatically a Communist. It 
matters not who he may be, or how hon- 
orable a person he may be, so long as he is 
not in complete accord with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. I will say to him 
that Jimmie Roosevelt stands for the 
highest principles and the basic ideals of 
the Democratic Party and there are a lot 
of us here on the floor and elsewhere who 
are going to stick with him in fighting for 
those principles. Even the gentleman 
from Mississippi is powerless to stop us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


VEST POCKET CONGRESSIONAL DIREC- 
TORY 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Idaho, [Mr. WHITE] 
spoke about the little pocket directory. 
If the gentleman will just go to the clerk’s 
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desk he may obtain the printed list of 
the Members any time. Here are three 
different kinds and I will give these to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKELE. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. We are only trying to save 
a little bit of money, and that is the rea- 
son the committee did not print that 
document this session. We will do it 
next year. 

Mr. BULWINELE. . That is right. By 
the way, we are going to cut down on 
some other things, too. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
by Alfred Bayless, director of the Lincoln 
High School Band of Canton, Ohio, which 
has been submitted to the Canton City 
Board of Education relative to James 
Caesar Petrillo. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include some recommenda- 
tions made by the merchants of South 
Dakota for changes in the OPA. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and several 
telegrams. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article 
and a letter. 


POWER POLITICS 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
entirely different world than it was before 
the war. If we are going to be able to 
maintain permanent peace, which the 
people of the world so much desire, the 
three great powers, Russia, England, and 
the United States, are going to have to 
live together. I think it is very unfor- 
tunate that a man who made a great rec- 
ord in the war comes out asking for 
power politics to start lining up again. 
I am sure that request will not prevail. 
We will not have a war with Russia. 
We will not have to fight her unless we 
deliberately pick a fight, and we are not 
going to do that. 

Our common interests with Russia are 
much greater than any differences we 
might have. Weare fully conscious that 
Russia has been a great ally and we are 
also fully conscious of the fact that 
had Russia lined up with Germany and 
Japan instead of with the United States 
we would have lost millions of our boys 
and perhaps would have lost the war. I 
am sure that the request of the gentle- 
man from England will not prevail in 
the world. The world wants peace ana 
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can only get it by settling its differences 
across the table, not by power politics. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Does not the gentleman 
think Russia has been indulging in power 
politics since the end of the war? 

Mr. SAVAGE. Russia wants to guard 
her security. The United States is going 
to guard her security by obtaining pos- 
session of certain islands in the Pacific. 
Russia is dofmg the same thing. Why 
should we criticize Russia for doing that 
which we ourselves intend to do? The 
effectiveness of the United Nations Or- 
ganization will be nullified completely if 
we again resort to a line up of power 
politics. 

Let us lay old prejudices aside long 
enough to win the peace. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 41] 
Andrews, N.Y. Gardner McConnell 
Arnold ary McGregor 
Baldwin,Md. Gearhart McKenzie 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gossett Mansfield, Tex. 
Beali Hale Us 
Bland Hall, Morrison 
Bonner Edwin Arthur Murphy 
Buck Harness,Ind. Norton 
Byrne, N. Y. Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Cannon, Fla. Herter Powell 
Cannon, Mo. Holifield Rains 
Celler Holmes, Mass. Randolph 
Chapman Jackson Reece, Tenn. 
Clark Jarman Rivers 
Cole, Kans, Judd Robinson, Utah 
Curley Kelley, Pa. Schwabe, Mo. 
Dawson Kilburn Stigler 
Domengeaux Knutson Sumner, Il. 
Fisher Landis Thom 
Puller Luce West 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4761) to 
amend the National Housing Act by add- 
ing thereto a new title relating to the 
prevention of speculation and excessive 
profits in the sale of housing, and to in- 
sure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4761, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroneyr: 

Page 5, line 23, before the word “have”, 
insert “or housing accommodations com. 
pleted and existing before the effective date 
of this act where bought or sold for specu. 
lative purposes.” 

Page 6, after line 13, insert the following: 
“(b) Any regulation or order issued under 
authority of this title establishing maximum 
sales prices for housing accommodations in 
existence and completed on or prior to the 
effective date of this title shall establish 
as the maximum prices the price of the first 
bona fide sale of such housing accommoda- 
tion after the effective date of this title. 
For the purpose of this section, no regulation 
defining speculative sales shall include any 
housing accommodation in which the owner 
has occupied as his bona fide home for a 
period of not less than 6 months.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment. In section 704 we struck 
out the provisions for ceilings on exist- 
ing homes. We have completed that 
section and have even gone so far as to 
vote on a substitute bill. The effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment is to place 
ceilings for 6 months on existing homes. 
We defeated an amendment to place 
ceilings on existing homes for 12 months, 
the life of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Brown! 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. Of 
course, it should be borne in mind that 
the entire bill is open to amendment to 
be offered at any time. The amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is in different form and in differ- 
ent language than the previous amend- 
ment offered by him. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will this be taken 
out of my time, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Chair has stated 
that the entire bill is open to amend- 
ment. Does that include committee 
amendments already adopted? Will 
they be open for further amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Committee amend- 
ments that have already been adopted 
cannot be amended. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly what 
I wanted to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 7 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
when Mr. Wyatt outlined the four mini- 
mum requirements that he had to have 
in the housing bill, he specified that he 
needed the power of allocation of ma- 
terials and the right to break price 
bottlenecks where price ceilings were in- 
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terfering with the production of ma- 
terials. That has been pretty well 
granted him in this bill by action of the 
use, 

e The No. 2 requirement that he asked 
for was that title VI of the FHA be ex- 
tended to include the construction of new 
homes for war veterans. That has been 
placed in this bill by amendment. 

Two other things that he said were 
musts, 50 percent of the program that he 
asked of the Congress as being his mini- 
mum tools with which to do this job of 
setting adequate housing for our war 
veterans, at this point, are not in the 
bill. 

I fear if we pass this bill without giving 
him at least a further portioh of the 
minimum requirements he has asked for, 
the Congress will be charged by those 
outside with having labored for 8 days 
and brought forth a mouse. I do not be- 
lieve that a 50-percent bill is going to 
be the answer that the veterans of this 
war have a right to expect from the 
Congress of the United States. 

It was argued when the original Pat- 
man provision for placing a ceiling on 
existing homes was up for discussion that 
some way, somehow, the fixing of a price 
ceiling at the point of the next sale 
might interfere with some war veteran 
or some citizen who had bought a resi- 
dence for his own home and had unfor- 
tunately found he had to be transferred 
away from that locality, and that then 
he would be forced to sell his home at be- 
low the existing market. 

This amendment is offered in the sense 
of a compromise. It is aimed at only 
one thing, and that is at speculation in 
American homes, the speculation that is 
taking the price of existing homes up, up, 
up, every day and costing war veterans 
as they return a thousand or two thou- 
sand or three thousand dollars more for 
existing homes. 

Unless you pass some amendment to 
stop in some way this Florida real-estate 
boom that is going on now in the prices 
of America’s 27,000,000 existing homes 
today, the veterans will not have a 
chance to buy a home at anywhere near 
a reasonable price. 

I recited before several instances in 
my own city where homes that had orig- 
inally been built for $3,000 and $4,000 be- 
fore the war are now selling for $7,000 
and $8,000 and $9,000 as a result of 
present speculation and inflationary 
pressure on these homes. 

This amendment tries to stop the 
Spiral of speculation. It also tries to 
answer the argument that many made 
here to protect the man who buys a home 
in good faith as his residence. 

After he lives in it for 6 months he is 
not bound by any ceiling whatsoever. 
If he is transferred away from town or 
for any other reason, he can sell this 
home if he has lived in it for 6 months 
without any ceiling on his home. 

My sole hope is to slow down this spiral 
of speculation and inflation. It will help 
the folks at home as well as the return- 
ing veteran, 

What about the other millions of peo- 
ple of America? They are not going to 
be helped a bit by a ceiling on new homes 
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because those are all channeled into the 
hands of veterans. The 2,700,000 new 
houses you hope to build in 2 years is 
only 10 percent of the existing pool of 
houses. Now, can you hope to hold down, 
as any reasonable man would want to 
hold down, the prices that veterans and 
workers will have to pay on homes if you 
have a ceiling on the new houses, only 
10 percent of the houses of the Nation? 

As a matter of fact you will have a 
ceiling on only 5 percent for the next 
year even if we reach our goal, and after 
that you may have a ceiling on an addi- 
tional 5 percent. 

It is a question of whether the Con- 
gress is going to be willing to do the 
necessary thing to try and get homes at 
a reasonable price for the war veterans 
when they come back. If you are in 
favor of speculation in American homes, 
if you are in favor of pushing the prices 
up, up, up, so the veteran or the person 
on low income cannot hope to have a 
home, then vote against this amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s amendment 
correctly the only effect it would have 
would be on the purchase of homes for 
purely speculative purposes. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Largely for specu- 
lative purposes. I may say that I antici- 
pate that most of the homes that are 
bought and sold within 2, 3, or 4 months, 
houses that are constantly changing 
hands at a price increase of $1,000 or 
$2,000 each time, will be brought under 
control of this act as speculative sales. 

I do not believe Congress wants to ap- 
prove runaway speculation that is occur- 
ring all over the country in almost the 
same volume it occurred during the Flor- 
ida real-estate boom. Many people are 
practicing this real-estate brokerage 
game of buying a house today, holding it 
for a few days, and then selling it to a 
war veteran at an increase of $1,000 or 
$2,000 over the price he paid for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been consider- 
ing this bill now for over a week. We 
had this identical principle up the other 
day for discussion and debated it for 
more than a day. The question was 
whether or not the Congress of the 
United States wanted to put ceilings on 
existing homes. By overwhelming vote 
we turned down that proposition. 

In effect what the gentleman’s amend- 
ment suggests is that we try this out for 
6 months instead of a year. You will 
freeze homes so the veterans cannot buy 
them. After the first sale this proposed 
amendment would prohibit the owner of 
a home from selling it for more than 
he paid for it, therefore you would freeze 
it. Now, why is not a man entitled to the 
market value for his present home? 
What makes the market value of a home? 
It is replacement cost, which is highly 
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due to the advanced cost of materials 
and labor. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in this bill 
a ceiling on materials and we have a 
ceiling on new homes, which will to a 
great extent control prices on existing 
homes. Now, to employ thousands of 
agents to run around the country spy- 
ing on 40,000,000 home owners, would 
result in irritating the people, and the 
little saving that would result would not 
compensate for the inconvenience to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the people want to get 
back to free enterprise just as soon as 
they possibly can. We have a good bill 
and I think the bill should be enacted 
just as we have it. Do not jeopardize 
its passage by putting in a lot of little 
damaging amendments like the pending 
one. Let us vote all amendments down 
and get through with the bill. If we 
are going to continue to amend each 
provision we will be here three weeks 
longer and finally have nothing. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, an OPA ceiling on 
houses would simply discourage the build- 
ing of houses in the same way and for 
the same reason that the production of 
strategic materials, without which you 
cannot build a house, has been discour- 
aged by the same OPA. 

You know the sad story of how the 
OPA has driven out of production bricks 
and lumber, and there is not time to tell 
you that the same story can be told for 
almost every strategic and vital material 
necessary for the building of houses, such 
as synthetic boards, clay products, cast- 
ings, windows, sidings, roofing, plumbing, 
even such things as washing machines 
and furniture woods. The Bible warns 
us not to build a house on sand, yet the 
OPA fixes it so there is no other material 
available. 

Mr. Chairman, one reason why Mr. 
Bowles castigates the Congress and pre- 
tends that the Wyatt housing program is 
necessary is because he needs an alibi. 
He wants the Congress to help cover up. 
But you cannot go home and persuade 
your people that anything suggested 
here is going to help the housing situa- 
tion because Mr. Wyatt has all the power 
he needs at the present time and he is 
not lifting the OPA restrictions. Every 
community in the United States swarms 
with people who know that from their 
own personal knowledge. 

The OPA formula for reconversion 
specifically prevents industry from get- 
ting increased ceilings on their products 
high enough to cover increased costs. 
Today you cannot get a ceiling to cover 
@ necessary product in your business 
which you have to buy from a new source 
where the old source has been dried up 
or is not available. Because of refusal of 
OPA to cover increased costs and to per- 
mit increases in order to cover additional 
costs there is no reconversion in the 
United States. Industry after industry 
is coming down to OPA and proving in- 
controvertibly by the records and esti- 
mates of reliable accounting firms that at 
the end of this year they will have gone 
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into the red. The stock market is going 
down worse than at any time since 1937. 
If there is no lifting of OPA restrictions, 
we are going to head into a great unem- 
ployment period, and price ceilings on 
homes simply means that the veteran, 
when he has to move around to find em- 
ployment, will not be able to get work to 
buy his home. He will not be able to get 
the costs that he put into his home. He 
will not be able to get the cost of replac- 
ing the house he has sold. For that 
matter, all you have to do today is look 
at your newspapers in the foreign policy 
section and see how the stupid New Deal 
policy toward Russia is reaching its ulti- 
mate, inevitable conclusion, and you be- 
gin to believe all that the veterans of 
World War IT need is temporary housing. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, about 21 years ago, 
right after I finished college, a professor 
friend of mine sold me the idea of going 
down to Florida and witness the Florida 
land boom and earn enough money in a 
short time to go through law school. So 
I did, and I stayed there for a year. In 
the cities of Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach, Fla., in a period of 6 to 8 months, 
I saw the same thing occur there that is 
occurring in Florida today. On the 
main street of the town of Palm Beach, 
along that beautiful drive, Royal Palm 
Way, that leads through the town, the 
price of a front foot went from $600 in 
a period of 6 months to $2,500, and the 
price of houses, not only in Palm Beach, 
but all around that Florida countryside, 
including the small towns, doubled and 
tripled, and about a year later the inevi- 
table crash came which broke thousands 
and thousands of people not only in 
Florida, but all over the Middle West 
and even some people in California. At 
the same time, on Long Island, where I 
come from, we had a boom in the Rock- 
aways that equalled the Florida boom, 
and thousands and thousands of more 
people went broke the following year. 
Then came the stock-market crash in 
1929. 

This amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] proposes no ceilings at all on a 
house where a buyer lives for 6 months. 
Is it not reasonable to assume that the 
millions of people who are looking for 
homes today, the GI’s who have been 
overseas and elsewhere, will live in a 
home they buy for at least 6 months? 
In that event you have one free sale 
after the passage of this bill, with no 
ceiling, and if the GI lives in the House 
for 6 months he can sell it without any 
ceiling. This bill merely proposes to 
slow up inflation which is taking place. 
Out on Long Island today, in the county 
of my distinguished colleague and neigh- 
bor, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LEONARD W. Hatu], the prices of homes 
that were built 6 and 7 years ago for 
$7,500 and $8,000 are now selling for 
$14,000 and $15,000, and similar situa- 
tions prevail all around this country. 
These houses that we are going to build 
and put ceilings on for veterans will be 
bought, and they will relieve the housing 
shortage to some extent. Those who can- 
not afford to buy homes at the prevailing 
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prices today might have an opportunity 
to buy the homes of those who buy these 
new homes, if we keep prices down. But 
if we permit this inflation to continue, 
the new homes will not help the veterans 
a single bit, because a great majority of 
them are not in a position to buy houses 
at the prices that exist today. 

Therefore, I urge you not to consider 
this amendment in the light of the 
Brown amendment, because you would 
not put on ceilings of any kind where 
any buyer lives in a house for a 6-month 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is necessary to 
prevent inflation, I feel it is necessary 
to help the veterans, and I hope the 
Committee will adopt this amendment, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last 2 words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
offered in the committee and defeated in 
the committee. I think it was defeated 
in the committee because it was recog- 
nized that it was not workable. Under 
the provisions of the bill, if this amend- 
ment is adopted,:then everyone, before 
he can possibly sell any real estate, any 
real property, whether he has lived in it 
for 6 months or 60 years, must go to Mr. 
Wyatt and get clearance on the sale be- 
fore he can ever contract for the sale of 
that property. You will so bog down the 
real-estate market in America that you 
will have a shortage of homes resulting 
from the very confusion which this 
amendment would incite. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would 
not the words about requiring clearance 
from Mr. Wyatt be all that was neces- 
sary, because it would be 6 months or 
12 months before you would get the 
clearance? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes, that is prob- 
able. 

There is not nearly as much specula- 
tion in real estate as you might think. 
If you claim there is an opportunity for 
speculation in real estate you are argu- 
ing against the necessity for this bill, 
because people are buying homes today 
to live in. They must have a place in 
which to live. 

Let me tell you of a case which came 
to my attention the other day. A neigh- 
bor told me that his son came in and 
said, “Dad, why don’t you sell this house? 
You can get $5,000 more for it than you 
paid for it back in 1938.” The father 
said to the son, “Where would we go to 
live?” That is the answer, “Where 
would we go to live?” If he sold the old 
home for $5,000 more than he paid for 
it, where would that family go to live? 
Of course, they would have to buy an- 
other home, It is almost impossible to 
rent one. They would have to buy a new 
home. The new home would cost them 
so much more, whether it was built under 
this bill or built independently of this 
bill, as to eat up all of the profit they 
would have made. No, people are buy- 
ing homes today to live in, not to specu- 
late in. Of course, there may be occa- 
sional instances where there is specula- 
tion, but if there is a necessity for homes 
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today, that necessity itself controls the 
speculative market. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iyield to the gentle. 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Let us assume that the 
pending amendment is adopted and be- 
comes the law, and that a veteran buys q 
new house under a ceiling of $6,000 and 
pays $6,000 for it. Then he finds at 
the end of 6 months that he must move 
away, go somewhere else. Could he selj 
the house then, under this amendment, 
for more than $6,000? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; because of the 
other language in the bill he already has 
a ceiling on his home and of course it is 
the ceiling which would control. 

Mr. MAY. Then he has to stay at 
home or rent? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

There is another very important thing. 
Can he add improvements? A veteran 
buys a home and adds $1,000 in modern- 
izing the bathroom or the kitchen or 
putting on a new roof or something of 
that nature. Can he add that to the 
sales price? Try to get an increase in 
rent today based upon improvements in 
the home, and they will tell you, “No, 
brother, that is just current mainte- 
nance.” So we are not doing the vet- 
eran any favor by freezing this market 
to the extent he cannot turn over his 
property for what he paid for it plus 
what he has put into it to make it 
livable. That is not doing him any 
favor at all. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As I 
understood the explanation of the author 
of this amendment, all such a veteran 
would have to do would be to live in that 
house for 6 months and then he could 
add the cost of those improvements to 
the price. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. . That would be true 
ifitisanold home. But if that veteran 
had purchased a home constructed after 
the effective date of this act, then the 
ceiling which you wrote in the bil] yes- 
terday would apply and he could not sell 
that home above the ceiling after he lived 
in the house for 6 months even if this 
amendment were placed in the bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I believe 
the other provisions of the bill would take 
care of that problem. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; the other pro- 
visions of the bill prevent the sale of the 
house above what he paid for it. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very im- 
portant that we have clearly in mind 
what this particular amendment does 
because it is very limited in scope and 
covers only a very small field. The com- 
mittee a few days ago voted down a pro- 
posal to place ceilings on existing houses. 
I thought at the time that while it might 
cause a considerable amount of difficulty 
to place such ceilings, still it was the 
lesser of two evils. But the committee 
voted against such a proposal. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Okla- 
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homa is much more limited in scope than 
that, What it says in essence is this. If 
a house and live in it for 6 
you buy , 
months, that 6 months’ residence is ample 
proof in itself that you did not buy it for 
speculative purposes. The fact that you 
have occupied it as your own domicile for 
that time is in itself to be taken as evi- 
dence. The gentleman from Michigan 
expressed the hope that the existing con- 
ditions would prevent speculation be- 
cause there was a shortage of houses and 
people need houses, Granting that, 
then this amendment will not do any 
harm in any way because if a person 
really needs a home he is going to stay 
there. He is not going to buy it and then 
try to turn it over the next day or the 
next week at a profit. That is all this 
particular amendment aims to do. It 
is aimed to encourage home buying and 
home owning. It is intended to discour- 
age speculation. It will help the veteran 
and it will help the nonveteran alike who 
are trying to secure homes at a more rea- 
sonable price. I am unable to see any 
logical reason against the amendment 
whatsover. I do agree with the gentle- 
man from Michigan that it is going to 
involve a certain amount of bookkeeping. 
Unfortunately, that is true; and to that 
extent, itis a disadvantage. But the ad- 
vantages which are going to accrue by 
the prevention of this rapid turn-over, 
such as the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Barry] mentioned, seem to me will 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. If I paid $3,000 orig- 
inaliy for my home, but I could get $15,- 
000 for it at this time under present 
market conditions, what would be the 
price that I could ask for the house un- 
der this amendment if I have lived in 
the home for 6 months? 

Mr. OUTLAND. If you have lived in 
the house 6 months, you can ask any 
price you want to. 

Mr. BENDER. That is, the price 
would be fixed so that $15,000 would be 
the money that I could get for it? 

Mr. OUTLAND. You could get any 
amcunt it is possible for you to get as 
long as you have personally occupied 
the house for that period of time. 

Mr. BENDER. Then what would hap- 
pen if I were to sell that house? 

Mr. OUTLAND. You mean, what 
would happen to the person who bought 
it from you? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mr. OUTLAND. If he lived in the 
house for 6 months, then that would be 
assumed to be his legal domicile, and 
after 6 months he could sell the house 
for anything he wished. I repeat the 
point I brought out a moment ago, that 
tne amendment is certainly not a perfect 
one, by any means. It is intended to 
Slow up this rapid turn-over in real estate 
for purely speculative purposes. That 
1s all in the world that it does. 

Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that we would be encouraging 
inflation if we legislate so that $15,000 
can be obtained for a house that is only 
Worth $3,000? 
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Mr, OUTLAND. I think we would be 
encouraging inflation more without the 
amendment, I will say. As things are 
now, there are no checks at all upon it. 
This would be at least a small check upon 
speculation. 

Mr.BENDER. Frankly, under the cir- 
cumstances, could not the seller make a 
representation to the buyer that that 
property is worth that price by a ceiling, 
say, of $15,000, when in reality the value 
of the house never exceeded $3,000? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Yes. I think prob- 
ably most of us have had experiences 
similar to that right now since coming 
back to Washington, where real estate 
values are as greatly inflated as any place 
in America. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield gladly to my 
distinguished colleague from California. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Is not 
the amendment an attempt to check in- 
flation, at least by 6-month stages in- 
stead of having inflation go forward from 
hour to hour as the bill is now written? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Exactly so. AsI said 
a moment ago, it is intended to slow up 
the inflationary process. It does not 
— it. However, it is better than noth- 
ng. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the last analysis, is 
not the proposed amendment based upon 
the theory that all home owners of 
America need a guardian? 

Mr. OUTLAND. No, I do not think 
so. I think it is based upon the theory 
that those men who are returning after 
fighting the war shall have a chance to 
buy a home at a reasonable price and not 
at a speculative price like so many of 
them are going to have to do, unless we 
in this Congress take constructive steps. 

I would like to say one thing more in 
reply to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcott]. He mentioned that this 
measure was brought up in committee 
and was defeated. This measure was 
brought up in committee and it lost by 
a tie vote. I hope the amendment by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. OvrT- 
LAND] has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want 5 minutes 
of that 30, and I do not know how many 
others want time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. In the first place, I 
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have found from talking to real-estate 
brokers that the main thing the veteran 
is looking for is a home. Real-estate 
brokers have difficulty in locating these 
homes. If we pass an amendment which 
will stop all these houses being sold un- 
less the owner has lived in it for 6 
months, there would be just that many 
less homes available to the veterans. 

I was in the office of two real-estate 
brokers over the last week end. I asked 
them how the houses were sold and at 
what prices. Many of them were being 
sold at less than they cost to produce 
some years ago. Secondly, they gave me 
a list, and said, “There is practically no 
home that comes in here at a reasonable 
price that we cannot sell within a week 
or 10 days.” But he said, “I want to 
show you a list of homes for sale.” He 
took me to a file and showed me the list. 
They had many homes there for sale at 
reasonable prices that had been on that 
list anywhere from 6 months to a year 
and a half. I said, “It is strange that 
you cannot sell those homes when they 
are listed at good prices and you have 
the demand.” He said, “The truth is 
those homes are not lived in by the own- 
ers.” No man today, with all the OPA 
restrictions, will think of buying a home 
unless it is lived in by the owner, because 
if it has a tenant it takes 6 months to 
get him out, and then you have to go to 
court to get him out after that. So far 
as this amendment is concerned, it will 
not increase the supply. It will diminish 
the supply for these veterans that we 
hear so much talk about. 

This matter came up in committee. It 
is simply a subterfuge to endeavor to put 
ceilings back on old houses. Now, they 
talk about speculation. I asked the pro- 
poser of this amendment in committee, 
“If you can give me a gocd definition of 
speculation, I want to know what it is.” 
I do not want the OPA or anybody else 
to tell me whether a $500 profit or a 
$1,000 profit is the difference between 
honest and dishonest dealings. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Is it not true that if 
we fix a price on these houses in this 
fashion it would open up the whole field 
to great wildcat operation and specula- 
tion, in selling furniture in the home as 
antiques, and evading the regulations in 
a thousand different fashions? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I am glad the 
gentleman brought out that point be- 
cause it was my next subject. 

I should like to have someone define 
for me what it is to live in a home for 
6 months. You people are all acquainted 
with politics, you know how a legal resi- 
dence is necessary for voting—at least it 
is in my State. Leave a pair of shoes, a 
suit of clothes hanging some place, or a 
stick of furniture. Does that constitute 
a home? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The danger of this 
amendment is that it will prevent the 
sales of homes at all, and keep the vet- 
erans, as well as others, from buying 
homes at all. 
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Mr. SUNDSTROM. I agree with the 
gentleman. Just one further statement 
about this matter of a home. All a per- 
son needs to do is leave a pair of shoes 
around some place, or a suit of clothes, 
or a stick of furniture in a place to start 
dealings on the black market. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As I understand 
it, under the present long-term and 
short-term capital gains tax, a man who 
buys a house and sells it within 6 months 
pays a much larger tax than if he held it 
for just beyond 6 months. What does 
this amendment do but just lumber up a 
situation that is bad enough as it is and 
make a lot more red tape to bog the 
whole thing down? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If a man sells a 
house within 6 months he pays a tax on 
100 percent of any profit be makes. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM, It goes right in 
his regular income. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish someone 
from the great Southwest would answer 
that question, someone from a part of 
the country where they are experienced 
in this proposition of filing on land and 
proving up a homestead by living there 
for so many days, months, or years. Let 
those men of experience who. have the 
law on their side tell how easily the pro- 
visions of this amendment could be cir- 
cumvented if somebody wanted to do it. 
People from the Southwest understand 
that language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, when I 
listen to men like the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MoONRONEY] or the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OvutTLanp] 
discuss an amendment such as the one 
just introduced by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, I cannot help but wish that 
I had either more sense so I could under- 
stand their philosophy of government, or 
less sense so it would not worry me. 

Now, I am going to tell you something. 
The American people have gone through 
a lot of pushing around the last few 
years, and if it is for the good of their 
country they will go through it again; but 
I want to tell you this, you sometimes 
forget: They will fight you over their 
homes. They will fight you, and do not 
forget that, when you begin to tinker 
with their homes. They are not going 
to sit down and let some two-by-four 
OPA boy, housing boy, expediter boy, or 
somebody else come around and define 
what their home is, how long they have 
lived in it, and how long they can stay 
in it. 

You are forgetting the fact that we 
had a war about 25 years ago, and I, to- 
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gether with some millions of others, was 
involved in that war. Now you are de- 
veloping a lot of hysteria around here 
and you want to run over and trample 
on the boys who came out of that last 
war and have tried to scramble along 
and maybe accumulate a little something 
and get on their feet to where they can 
educate their children and pay for their 
homes. They are now in disrepute be- 
cause they own a home. 

There are certain people in this House 
who do not advocate the ownership of 
homes. They think the United States 
Government should build, own, and con- 
trol homes. They want to represent the 
group that just floats around and has no 
pride ina home. They are interested in 
getting something that someone else has 
worked for and accumulated. I do not 
like that philosophy and I believe it is 
dangerous. I believe we ought to recog- 
nize it in the very beginning and stamp 
it out and not let it go around the corner 
before we recognize it. 

I want to say something with ref- 
erence to the pending bill and if I am 
wrong I want somebody to deny it. We 
passed the veterans’ loan bill here. 
What is wrong with that?. We provided 
money to make loans. What is wrong 
with that? We set up the OPA to pro- 
tect prices and that agency is regulating 
them. What has happened to that? We 
set up the Civilian Production outfit to 
allocate materials and they are allocat- 
ing 40 percent of the materials right now 
for veterans’ homes. If those three bu- 
reaus, together with Federal Housing, 
are not functioning, I say bring them be- 
fore the proper committee and kick their 
pants off and not keep piling one bureau 
on top of another, without ever trying 
to make the machinery already provided 
work. 

Anyone can brand me whatever they 
please. But this is the kind of common 
sense I picked up while traveling from 
a North Carolina cornfield to the Cap- 
itol in Washington. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I say in 
reference to the GI bill, as it is presently 
constituted, every home that a veteran 
buys must first be appraised by an ap- 
praiser appointed by the United States 
Government, and he cannot buy a house 
at a figure beyond that. Is that not pro- 
tection to the veteran? If you pass this 
bill it is going to scuttle that program in 
the GI bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course you will, and who knows but what 
that is intended. They even have power 
in this bill authorizing Mr. Wyatt to is- 
sue directives to or against the Veterans’ 
Administrator. But no one has dared to 
mention that power. I want to say that 
the Government is an expensive builder. 
Some of the same fellows that you are 
fixing to put into this outfit built 700 
houses in one spot down in my district, 
and even in the present inflated market I 
challenge any man to go down there and 
sell one of them for 60 percent of what 
it cost the Government to build them. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the trouble. 
It is not inflation they are crying about, 
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I wish it was. We are about to get to th 
point that the cost of building a hous 
including the labor cost and the materiz; 
cost, which has labor cost piled into jt 
is so high that the man who is doing th; 
work objects to paying the price of hj; 
own labor. There you are. Why not 
meet this issue squarely and quit trying 
to fool our veterans by trying to make 
them think they are getting something 
good when we know that is not correct. 
The Monroney amendment should be de. 
feated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move ty 
strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me to 
see how the gentleman who proposes the 
pending amendment can have anything 
in mind except to prevent the people of 
this country from being housed. Just 
look at what it does. 

Up in my country, and I know of many 
other places where the same thing ap- 
plies, the immediate principal source of 
new homes is the reconstruction of old 
houses, building them into apartments 
so that they can take care of more peo- 
ple and take care of them better. The 
only obstacle in the way of that at the 
present time is the foolish operation of 
the OPA rent control. That ought to be 
tempered. 

We should not place a ceiling upon 
houses at a figure of what someone might 
buy them for now, without allowing any 
increment based upon improvements 
that may be placedin them. That is just 
what this amendment would accomplish. 
It would prevent anyone who went to 
work and reconstructed a house from 
getting his money out of it. In other 
words, it would prevent the housing of 
the American people. 

Why do these people continually try 
to place greater restrictions upon the 
development and construction of houses 
through the OPA and through this or- 
ganization than we now have, thereby 
preventing the construction of addi- 
tional houses? 

Let us build houses. Let us give the 
people a chance and they will take care 
of this situation and take care of it 
quickly, But when you have such foolish 
restrictions that only 2 by 8 lumber can 
be turned out for studdings, when 2 by 4 
is what the people need, and it has to be 
planed on both sides, and they charge 
8 cents a foot when they would not other- 
wise charge more than 5, it just can- 
not be done. They should be allowed to 
make 2 by 4’s the way they used to. Why 
we should have such restrictions as that, 
which builds up the cost and particularly 
the construction of houses, I cannot un- 
derstand, and why we should bring in de- 
structive amendments designed to pre- 
vent the housing of our veterans, I can- 
not understand. 

That is just what this amendment and 
this bill will accomplish. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto close a! 
4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 4 0 clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
yision (demanded by Mr. HinsHaw) 
there were—ayes 92, noes 42, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW.. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when the ceiling was 
put on used motortrucks some years 
ago, the used motortrucks went right 
off the open market. Almost none of 
them was offered for sale through the 
normal channels, but if you wanted to 
buy a used truck you had to pay the 
ceiling price and then buy a full-blooded 
red rooster for about $800, or an ancient, 
antique piano bench, or something like 
that, to make up the difference in price 
between what the owner of the. truck 
thought it was worth to him and the 
ceiling price of the OPA. Nowif you are 
going to put ceilings on old homes like 
this, what you will cause the owners to 
do is to sell some antique furniture or 
some red roosters on the side as a sepa- 
rate deal. You will not affect the situa- 
tion one iota. If the owner declines to 
make such a deal he is very likely to just 
outwait the 6-months period. If what 
you want to do is to place a ceiling on 
homes which is fair and equitable and 
anti-inflationary and anti-black market, 
then the thing to do is to place the ceil- 
ing on the basis of an independent ap- 
praisal, not a Government appraisal; an 
independent appraisal which would in- 
clude the current reproduction cost of 
the premises less depreciation and ob- 
solescence. No one could complain then 
that he had paid or received too much 
or too little. 

You put a fixed price ceiling equal to 
the price of the first sale after this bill 
is passed, on old premises and all you 
do is cause the wildest inflation, through 
encouraging an inflationary black mar- 
ket, and all the other evil practices to 
escape those ceilings. The American 
people do not like restrictions. They 
love to get around restrictions. They 
think it is a kind of game. But if you 
give them a fair deal they will go for 
it and support you every time. 

I tried to tell the committee the other 
day that these practices could not be 
sustained. Let me call your attention to 
the fact that in the real estate market 
today the homes that are offered for 
Sale will not be purchased if they are 
occupied. Why? Because even if they 
are Owner-occupied you cannot always 
get the people out. I had a letter the 
other day from three veterans, brothers, 
who purchased a house from a woman. 

When title was delivered they wanted 
to get possession of the premises. She 
Said, “I am not moving,” and she could 
not be moved. She is still in the prem- 
ises, although the veterans have bought 
the house. The OPA is going to set 
& rental ceiling which these boys that 
bought that house can now collect, but 
they can’t get into the home they have 
purchased because of OPA. 
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If you want to free up the situation 
in real estate, then the thing to do is 
allow the formal laws of the community 
to operate. When property is sold to 
a veteran, that veteran should have the 
right to go in even with the aid of the 
sheriff if mecessary, and occupy the 
premises he has bought. 

This is all very naive discussion that 
some of the Members have been engag- 
ing in here on the floor today. They 
apparently do not understand the busi- 
ness. 

In my home city in California the city 
fathers told me that there are between 
500 and 800 dwelling units that are now 
vacant and unoccupied. Why? Because 
the people who own the property and 
who had tenants there were so glad to 
be rid of the tenants that they did not 
want the property to be occupied by any- 
body else. They just lei it sit there idle. 
They are afraid of letting destructive 
and obnoxious tenants into the premises. 
They will not rent their property. They 
would rather let it sit there and pay taxes 
than to suffer the damages caused by 
destructive tenants who can neither be 
evicted nor forced to repair the damage. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is not only the 
disagreeable tenants that they are up 
against, it is the actual economic loss, 
wherein the cost of operating is more 
than the income. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Let me give you a 
case right on that point. There is a 
little woman who is the wife of a gardner 
that lives in my town, who has a little 
three-room house in the rear of their own 
home which she rented to a couple who 
were supposedly working. They had two 
children. That couple moved with their 
two children into that three-room house, 
at an $18 a month rental. The first thing 
this woman knew, there were about seven 
additional adults and five more children 
living in those premises. Every one of 
the adults was working. Altogether 
they earned about $1,500 per month, as 
I remember the story. They would leave 
the premises in the morning and lock the 
door and go out and leave the kids in 
there locked up until the adults came 
back from work. You can imagine the 
mess those kids created. It cost her $300 
to clean and fix those premises up when 
she finally got those people out. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration says 
it is absolutely necessary to have included 
in the housing program $600,000,000 for 
subsidy payments in order to carry out 
their full program of aiding the building 
of 2,700,000 new housing units in the next 
2 years. They say, in effect, that they 
need this huge subsidy fund in order to 
subsidize those manufacturers of lumber 
and other building materials who are 
shut down because they cannot manu- 
facture and sell their products, except at 
a loss under the OPA ceiling prices. The 
administration does not say it in exactly 
those words, because they do not want.to 
admit that any manufacturers of build- 
ing materials as well as manufacturers of 
a lot of other things are shut down be- 
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cause of OPA regulations, but it is true, 
nonetheless. All you have to do to 


‘ learn the truth about that matter is to 


walk into any lumberyard or builders’ 
supply house, or into almost any inde- 
pendent retail store. The racks and 
shelves carry some fancy articles that sell 
for high OPA ceiling prices, but there is 
almost a complete absence of the stand- 
ard low-price stuff that used to be manu- 
factured in large quantities at very small 
margins. That goes for lumber and un- 
derwear and work clothes, and a egrcat 
long list of things one could buy any- 
where before the war and OPA. 

So, the administration says it needs 
$600,000,000 to pay subsidies to those 
manufacturers of building materials that 
cannot do business because OPA ceilings 
are set below cost on their products. A 
fine thing. Let us see what $600,000,000 
of the taxpayers and bond buyers money 
would do: If you divide $600,000,000 
among 2,700,000 homes it comes out to be 
$222.22 per home. The average home 
built under the provisions of this bill 
will probably cost around $6,000 to 
$7,000. Let us assume the average cost 
will be $6,000. What percent of $6,000 is 
$222.22. A short problem in simple 
arithmetic reveals the answer to be 3.7 
percent. So 3.7 percent of the cost of 
each home is what all the fuss is about. 

Now let us see how that amount of 
money affects the purchaser of a $6,000 
home under the FHA finance plan that 
is set up for the veterans’ homes. In the 
first place, the cost of building the home 
can easily vary 5 percent one way or the 
other, depending on the weather and the 
delivery of material on time, and on the 
skill of the building trades craftsmen 
employed, and on all kinds of factors and 
conditions that affect the building busi- 
ness. In fact, if the contractor could 
be absolutely assured of getting all of his 
material delivered on time and that 
there would be no trouble with labor, and 
no difficulties with the subcontractors 
and their materials and labor, he could 
absorb that 3.7 percent himself and even 
cut the price further to boot. In fact, 
one of the biggest single items of expense 
to a contractor in recent years has been 
the cost of delays in getting materials. 
Contractors whom I know personally, 
and with whom I have dealt in the past. 
tell me that they have to estimate the 
expense of delays as high as 15 percent 
of the cost of the job, and have had it 
run higher than that. So 3.7 percent of 
the selling price is a relatively small per- 
cent of the cost these days, and it could 
be absorbed easily if the builder could be 
assured of no delays. 

Now, let us take the distribution of 
costs that go to make up a selling price 
of $6,000, and for that purpose assume 
that the builder hires his own sales force, 
and does his own advertising, and that 
he pays the cost of an abstract of title 
or policy of title insurance, that he ab- 
sorbs his fire and casualty insurance, and 
so forth. We will assume that 5 percent 
will cover all that expense of a miscel- 
laneous nature. Then we have the fol- 
lowing as a more or less typical set-up 
subject to variation: 
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1. Cost of sale, title, isssurance escrow, 


mortgage, guaranty, etc... -. $300 
2. Cost of land, including street paving 

and curbs, sewer main, street 

lighting, 220-volt power line, gas 

main, storm drain, sidewalk._._- 800 


3. Cost of house and garage, material, 
labor, and subcontracts._.-..--- 4, 000 

4. Grading and driveway and tiand- 
scaping, and front walk_....----- 

. Office overhead, supervision, taxes 
on real and personal property, 
social security, workmen’s unem- 
ployment compensation insur- 
ance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, building inspector’s fees, 
building permit, architectural 
services, risk of delay, risk of 
faulty workmanship, expense of 
arranging for loan approval and 
mortgage, priorities and alloca- 
tions, etc., compensation to the 
builder for his own work.--..---- 


oa 





Total selling price.........-...- 6, 000 


The foregoing tabulation does not in- 
clude all the miscellaneous complex fac- 
tors that enter into the business of home- 
building, and my approximation of the 
allocation of costs are necessarily only 
approximations, as I do not have figures 
immediately available from an actual 
home-building job. But I think that I 
am fairly close in the allocations I have 
made. 

Of the $4,000 cost of materials, labor, 
and subcontracts, I estimate that about 
40 percent, or perhaps less, is actuaily 
for building materials of all kinds, in- 
cluding those furnished by subcontrac- 
tors. About 50 percent will be paid to 
all crafts of building-trades labor and 10 
percent to truckers and subcontractors, 
and so forth, for expense and profit to 
them. 

The actual building material cost is 
therefore around $1,600, but that is the 
price paid to the lumberyard and build- 
ers’ supply houses, the plumbing and 
electrical supply houses, and so forth. 
The price they charge the builder includes 
their warehousing costs, their office and 
yard expense, freight charges, insurance, 
and all kinds of taxes, and so forth, so 
that the price actually paid to the pro- 
ducer—the original manufacturers of 
building materials—may be as little as 
$1,200, perhaps a bit less, Of course, the 
manufacturer pays his labor and all the 
rest of his force, his taxes, and so forth. 

Now we get down to the meat of the 
manufacturers and subsidies proposed 
to be paid by the Government. We have 
seen that the average amount of subsidy 
per house to be paid to the manufacturers 
of the building materials used is $222.22, 
which is 3.7 percent of the completed 
selling price of the house. We see now 
that $222.22 is actually a subsidy to the 
manufacturer of building materials of 
222.22/1,200 or 18.5 percent. It may be 
20 percent if the producers are paid net 
as low as $1,111.10 for the materials, 
free on board plant. 

But the ceiling prices on building ma- 
terials are not all of them too low. Some 
of them are plenty high—others are not 
too high—others are right at the break- 
point, while others are a bit low and some 
are far too low. I do not have a tabula- 
tion of building material prices and costs. 
There are literally thousands of items. I 
will venture a guess that the manufac- 
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turers ceiling prices on at least half of 


_ the materials used in building @ house are 


at, or above the break-point. If that be 
true, and it is I believe a fair guess on my 
part, then the manufacturers of about 
$600 worth of material per house, would 
be receiving about a 35-percent subsidy 
on the average—some more and some 
less. To me, that sounds utterly fan- 
tastic. If this is what Mr. Wyatt has in 
mind, somebody’s head should be ex- 
amined. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Pat- 
MAN] has explained to us that these sub- 
sidies are for the purpose of encouraging 
the marginal producers to produce build- 
ing materials in order to gain increased 
production of such materials. The 
marginal producers in this period of 
heavy demand are those manufacturers 
who can’t manufacture certain building 
materials under existing OPA ceiling 
prices, and pay their labor and expenses. 
Can anyone expect any manufacturer to 
produce any items and Sell it at a loss? 
Furthermore, why should the adminis- 
tration expect a manufacturer who may 
be making an over-all profit, to manu- 
facture unprofitable items and take a 
loss on them. That is silly on its face, 
and anyone who would think such a 
thing to be reasonable ought to try rid- 
ing on acloud. The items thet must be 
sold at a loss just will not be manufac- 
tured—that is all—and no one has a right 
to expect such a thing of anyone. I am 
surprised that such a thought could be 
entertained by supposedly sane men. 
Unfortunately, there are men today who 
intentionally would wreck our industrial 
system—and too many such men are 
policy makers in this administration. 

Now, let us see where the rackets and 
political racketeers come in on this pro- 
posed subsidy program, a program which 
is said to be for the purpose of opening 
up manufacturing plants that are shut 
down because OPA ceiling prices on their 
products are too low. Supposing you 
were the Government subsidy dispenser, 
or just a good political friend of his, and 
another good friend came along and 
said, “Say, Bill, I know where we can 
buy a good building material manufac- 
turing plant cheap. It is shut down and 
they are about to go broke. How about 
Some subsidies if we buy it and open it 
up?” My, oh my. What a beautiful 
racket that could be. I am willing to 
wager that there are not a few political 
racketeer mouths watering—yea—slob- 
bering for this subsidy program. The 
very vigor used by administration forces, 
men brought up in the ways of machine 
politics, in advocating this subsidy pro- 
gram indicates their thirst for it, 

But that is not all that can -be done 
with it. There is that little matter of 
not using the word “subsidy” in the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
from Oklahoma. I feel quite certain that 
he submitted the amendment at the re- 
quest of someone downtown. His amend- 
ment used the words “premium pay- 
ments,” which were proposed to be made 
for what he called “conventional and 
new types of building materials.” Give 
attention to these words—and particu- 
larly the words “new types of building 
materials.””’ To me, the words “premium 
payments” can mean “bonus.” Do Mr. 
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Wyatt and the boys propose to pay oyt 
part of this $600,000,000 as bonus money 
for the production of new types of build. 
ing materials? My, oh my, just think o; 
the beautiful rackets in that game that 
could keep well fed on $690,000,000. 

No, my friends. If $600,000,000 is to be 
used as advertised, it would amount to 4 
subsidy to manufacturers Of $222.22 per 
house on about $600 worth of materia). 
It would be cheaper in the long run to 
pay $822.22 for it now, by applying selec. 
tive adjustments in price ceilings if that 
is the amount required. I am willing to 
make a guess which is every bit as good 
as Mr. Wyatt’s guess, and mine is that 
the subsidy program, if adopted, wil! pro- 
duce more rackets and fill more politi- 
cally smart pockets than it wil) build 
homes for veterans at lower prices. 

If the veterans think that these ma- 
chine politicians in this administration 
are not smart that way, I refer them to 
the disposal of surplus property. What 
happens to that stuff? I cannot find 
out. Now you see it, and now it is sold 
cheap—to somebody else—but who? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Stripped of its fine feathers, getting 
down to the bone of the contention in 
this debate, it seems to me that the ques- 
tion does not really concern all these 
details that have been brought to our 
attention. The question is, Do we want 
to make it possible for a person to own 
or buy real estate for living purposes 
at a price he can afford to pay? That 
is the real purpose of this amendment 
Right now I am not interested merely 
in helping the fellows who buy and sel! 
property. Right now we are not chiefly 
interested in the fellows who get a com- 
mission on these sales. I am thinking 
of those who have difficulty in finding a 
home. When you talk about perfection- 
ism as you are attempting to arguc here, 
may I point out that there is no such 
thing as perfectionism. The best we can 
hope for is to do something about a bad 
situation. 

Complaints about the OPA have no 
place here. OPA has had its faults and 
will have its faults. But let us be fair 
with them. Do you know that there have 
been 700,000 rental changes to the land- 
lord's benefit made by the OPA after 
legitimate complaints were filed? Seven 
hundred thousand adjustments have 
been made in this country by the OPA 
to adjudicate unfair conditions which 
landlords complained about. Ina recent 
survey conducted in 36 cities they learned 
that on the average the landlords were 
operating at 35 to 40 percent better than 
in prewar years. So,the gentleman from 
California could have gone to the OPA 
with his complaint and if the story as 
it was told to him and as he tells it to us 
was confirmed it undoubtedly would have 
been taken care of. 

I was talking the other evening to 2 
gentleman who owned a piece of property 
here in Washington. Last October he 
sold it for $165,000. Since October it 
has changed hands three times. The 


day he was telling me the story the prop- 
erty sold for $205,000. Of course, the 
fellow who paid $205,000 will go to the 
OPA and say, “I paid $205,000 for this 
property. Therefore, I am justified in 
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increasing the rents of the tenants.” It 
is a fair and legitimate argument from 
his standpoint. But we here in Congress 
should not legislate to make such condi- 
tions possible. That is why Iam for this 
amendment. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? Would not this 
amendment freeze the price at the $205,- 
000 rather than the $165,000? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Yes; but it would 
stop it from going to $240,000, $250,000, 
or even $350,000. That is what I want 
to stop. That is why I am in favor of 
Mr. Monroney’s amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the seventh day 
that we have had this bill before the 
House. It seems to me by all that is good 
and sound and reasonable that it is about 
as ridiculous as anything I have ever 
known of, to think that for 7 days you 
have argued this question. You have 
had Mr. Walter Winchell. You have had 
Mr. Drew Pearson. You have had Mr. 
Patman. You have had others on the 
radio trying to get the people of this 
country to influence the Members of the 
House on how they should vote. A great 
piece of propaganda. I think the ques- 
tion before the Congress today is how 
you can construct houses and how you 
can produce everything wanted in this 
country, whether it is houses or what- 
ever it is, so that the American people 
will have the things they want to buy. 
They have the money—most of them 
have, but materials are scarce. Now, 
we have spent 7 days arguing the ques- 
tion of whether we want to put ceilings 
on houses or whether we want to regulate 
the American people any longer in prac- 
tically everything that they want to do, 
everything they want to sell, everything 
they want to buy. Regulation and 
strangulation. It seems to me that Rus- 
sia has that form of government right 
now. If anybody likes that form of gov- 
ernment better than they like our own, 
they ought to go to Russia. We have a 
lot of people from Russia who are here 
and who are in key positions in this 
country who are advocating to the detri- 
ment of the American people and to the 
detriment of the American form of gov- 
ernment to become Russianized. It is 
about time we stopped it. Let us be 
American, act as Americans or get out. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Do you not think that 
before the responsible officials in this 
country talk so tough to the Russian 

Government they ought to clean out the 
communistic influences in their own de- 
partments? 

Mr. RICH. Certainly. We have more 
Com munists planted in the Government 
of the United States, endangering our 
‘orm of government and our freedom, 
than has ever been known in the history 
ol this Nation. While we are a Republic, 
and while we love our country, and while 
cur boys have gone out and fought for 
our country, we should preserve those 
‘ings that our forefathers fought and 
bled and died for and gave to us and 
‘old us to perpetuate not only for our- 
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selves but for future generations. You 
are not doing that. You are not good 
solid Members of Congress when we do 
not do it either. When we are on the 
road to regulation of everything, as we 
are today, we are on the wrong track. 
Back up. Be American. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BarDEN] gave the most sound rea- 
son to get this country on its feet and to 
build houses. That is for the OPA tc 
grant a little more money to the men 
who are manufacturing lumber so that 
they will not have to close down their 
mills and that they can produce lumber. 
When men engaged in that business have 
to quit because of OPA, they cannot pro- 
duce lumber. Those who are producing 
lumber are selling lumber for export. 
Four hundred and twenty-seven million 
feet of lumber were exported last year 
because the lumbermen can get more 
money for lumber for export than if it 
is sold here in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Over a billion feet of lumber will 
be exported this year when it should be 
sold and used in this country. We are 
exporting lumber today to Canada, Cuba, 
Trinidad, Venezuela, Greece, the Neth- 
erlands, Palestine, India, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Peru, Chili, and Egypt. 
Why should not our own American man- 
ufacturers sell that lumber in America, 
rather than export it, if we want to 
build houses? Only one way to do it 
and that is to get the OPA to get a little 
common sense. 

There are contractors in this country 
by the thousands, there are carpenters 
in this country by the thousands who 
will build houses, if you will just give 
them a chance. They are ready, they 
are willing, they want to build homes; 
yes, 5,000,000 homes in 2 years if need be. 
Let us give them a chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Am I 


not correct that since time for considera- 
tion of the entire bill has been fixed, if 
we continue to debate this one amend- 
ment, there will be no opportunity for 
Members offering other amendments to 
debate them at all ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
certainly correct. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard on the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. FOLGER. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman,I do not 
see anything to be gained by a discussion 
of the entire bill to dispose of this 
amendment. All in the world this 
amendment is designed to do is to stop 
speculation in homes already con- 
structed. To do that, for a second sale 
a man must have bought a place for his 
own home and some circumstances have 
arisen that made it necessary for him to 
sell it. There is only this question be- 
fore you: Do you want those who have 
no homes, be they veterans or what not, 
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to be able to purchase homes at a fair 
value, or do you want the speculators of 
the country, whoever they may be, to 
come in and buy up those homes and 
make another profit on them? That is 
all there is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not said a word 
on this bill because I did not think I 
could add anything to the discussion. I 
think that holds true today. 

I know little about socialism, and less 
about communism; but I should be a 
Socialist because I have nothing and am 
willing to divide it with anyone. 

Yesterday our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana I[Mr. 
SPRINGER] made an excellent speech. He 
referred to the fact that the estimable 
gentleman, who is head of the CPA, had 
testified before our committee. Mr. 
Small is a safe, sane, and able adminis- 
trator. He not only assured us that he 
has power now to allocate materials to 
the veterans for house construction and 
is now actually doing the allocating, but 
he further said that this country should 
get back to an economy free of controls. 
Is not that enlightening and heartening? 
He said that controls breed controls and 
priorities breed priorities. That is 
heartening, coming from the head of the 
great Civilian Production Administra- 
tion and I think it is news when the head 
of one of our great agencies will state 
those things. 

One of the older lumber concerns in 
the State of Maine, a concern which has 
been in business many years and has fur- 
nished employment for hundreds of men 
and women received from OPA a letter 
transmitting a form for that concern to 
fill out if it wanted to have the ceiling 
lifted so it could continue to do business. 

I do wish the indulgence of the House 
for a couple of moments to read the very 
brief reply that this old company, long 
in the business, gave to OPA just yester- 
day or the day defore. This letter speaks 
for itself and tells the story of the effect 
of planned economy: 

Marcu 4, 1946. 
OFFICE OF Price ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your request: 

Our concern was established in lumber 
business in Milford, Maine—year 1884—al- 
ways had a good business. 

In 1943 we had a saw mill and retail busi- 
ness at Milford, Maine. At this time we were 
interviewed and convinced by field men 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation that 
to be patriotic we should produce lumber to 
be used for crating airplanes, barracks for 
soldiers, etc. 

We realized the emergency and having two 
sons in the service this seemed to be our 
part. 

We questioned the labor situation as it was 
growing harder all the time, but was assured 
that it was not so much the cost but what we 
could produce. We gave them mortgage of 
everything we had and started to get lumber. 

In a few months a representative from 
Smaller War Piants Corporation came back 
and wanted us to put in two more mills. 
We did buy one, end this with the one we 
already had we produced a lot of lumber 
which must have been satisfactory to the 
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buyers as there was no fault found with the 
sawing or grading. 

On the new mill we had quite an invest- 
ment, as the mill was placed for at least 4 
years operation—roads, camps, etc., for the 
full period. We were led to believe by all in- 
spectors that our work was Satisfactory and 
our production would continue. 

When Smaller War Plants Corporation 
went out of business we were shut off on 
December 28, 1945, with outstanding checks 
for one pay roll and another pay roll due, un- 
paid taxes, and unpaid supply bills. 

We operated under the ceiling prices, paid 
Government wages plus overtime and we are 
now in the bankruptcy court, so will not be 
able to fill your OPA Form 60732686. 

Yours very truly, 
Barker LUMBER Co. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) there 
were—ayes 41, noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer some perfecting amendments and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that the amendments be reported 
first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WotcoTtT: 

Page 5, line 25, after the word “for’’, insert 
the word “such.” 

Page 6, line 4, after the word “of’’, insert 
the word “such.” 

Page 15, line 22, after the word “accommo- 
dations”, insert “the construction of which 


is completed after the effective date of this 
title.” 


Page 15, line 24, strike out the word “the” 


where it appears the second time and insert 
the word “such.” 


Page 16, line 2, after the word “of”, insert 
the word “such.” 

Page 16, line 3, strike out the word “the” 
where it appears the second time and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “such.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcottr] that these 
amendments be considered en bloc? — 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to explain that the action 
of the committee in confining ceilings 
to new construction, without the amend- 
ments which I have offered, leaves some 
very ambiguous language in the bill. It 
has been called to our attention that the 
language of the bill is broad enough so 
that it is possible of an interpretation 
that the ceilings apply to old as well as 
new homes. All these amendments do 
is to bring the language of the bill in 
line with the action which we have taken 
and in line with the clear intent of the 
Coneress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentile- 
man from Michigan (Mr. WotcotrtT]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GAMBLE: Page 
11, line 14, after the word “construction”, in- 
sert “and/or completion.” 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same amendment I offered to the 
Wolcott substitute yesterday, which 
amendment was agreed to by the com- 
mittee. 

It simply provides that the Housing 
Expediter will have the authority to al- 
locate or establish priorities for the de- 
livery of building materials as he deems 
necessary for the completion of con- 
struction of housing now being built as 
well as for new construction. This will 
assure the completion of thousands of 
homes now being constructed under the 
FHA program. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe this. was 
checked with the FHA, and the FHA said 
that these words would be desirable 
“and/or completion.” I see no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tion] minutes, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TALLE. Mr. Chairman, back in 
that old country school I attended as a 
boy we used copybooks for training in 
penmanship, and some of the adages we 
wrote over and over were: “Haste makes 
waste.” “He who goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing.” “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” and so on. I recalled one of 
those adages when the pending bill first 
came to my attention. For months I had 
tried earnestly to get the administration 
to recognize the ever-increasing need for 
more housing to accommodate returning 
veterans and their families. But it was 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

The adage that came to my mind from 
the days spent in that little red school- 
house which, like Kipling’s Gunga Din, 
was “white, clean white inside,” was this: 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the 
saddest are these, ‘it might have been!’ ” 

Yes, the housing situation might have 
been different indeed, if—perhaps it does 
little good now to speak of what might 
have been, except that it may serve as a 
warning in the hope that other emer- 
gencies may be avoided in the days 
ahead. Suppose, now, that the admin- 
istration had paid a little attention to 
the facts gathered in the population 
census of 1940. Suppose some attention 
had been paid to the data gathered under 
the Selective Service Act. Suppose, too, 
that account had been taken of the Alien 
Registration Act data. Suppose the Ad- 
ministration had paid some attention to 
the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Marine Corps data and all 
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the other data that are available in Goy. 
ernment agencies. Suppose some atten. 
tion had been paid to vital statistics_ 
births, deaths, and marriages. Then 
finally, I ask you if you remember these 
big sheets—of which I hold samples jp 
my hand—that were used for taking 
housing census in 1940. Do you remem. 
ber how you rebelled at the thought of 
revealing to the people who came to yoy 
to ask countless questions about your 
home—about water, heating, refriger- 
ation, value of the property, whether 
owned or rented, the interest rate and aij 
the rest? 

Some of you gentlemen may want to 
take a look at these samples to refresh 
your memory. It was suggested the other 
day that there should be some fact find- 
ing in order to determine housing needs, 
Facts, facts, facts! We have so many 
facts that if facts were building mate. 
rials we could convert every igloo and 
tepee and wigwam the world over into 
the choicest living quarters anyone could 
wish. Yet, here we are, faced with an 
emergency, in spite of all the data collect. 
ed by Government agencies and in spite 
of the fact that I hold here in my hand 
this little primer gotten out by the New 
Dealers in December of 1938 which bears 
the title “An Economic Program for 
American Democracy.” It was out of 
this book you got some gospel yesterday 
and on preceding days during the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

No doubt you recall one Member 
charged that private enterprise in the 
building field had failed, that the build- 
ing industry did not know how to carry 
on, that it had made a mess of things. 
Well, that charge is in this little book, 
But that is not all. You are also told 
that spending is good, that borrowing is 
good—and you cannot go too far in 
either. 

Listen to this: 

The instruments of monetary contro! al- 
ready at the disposal of the Federal Govern- 
ment—for example, control over reserve re- 
quirements, taxation, and debt repayment— 
assure us that there need be not the slightest 
fear of inability to control any general price 
rise which might be regarded as excessive. 
Undue price rises may, it is true, occur in 
particular industries, but they are just as 
likely to occur in a prosperity initiated and 
sustained by private as by public spending. 


Then listen to the familiar words: 


They must be controlled, not by a policy 
of permanent depression, but by advance 
planning— 


Save the mark! Where have the plan- 
ners been? What have they been doing 
while the housing emergency developed? 
I read on— 


advance planning for the elimination of 
physical bottlenecks— 


That familiar word “bottleneck” that 
has been bandied about in our committee 
room so Many days— 
advance planning for the elimination of 
physical bottlenecks and by measures of price 


control such as we propose in our next 
section. 


Mr. Chairman, the American people 
were notified soon after March 4, 1933. 
that henceforth planning would be done 
for them in Washington, D. C., that 
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america would be remade by the New 
Dealers, and days of trouble and anxiety 
would come no more. Yet, here we are, 
assembled for the seventh day in an at- 
tempt to solve, if possible, a housing 
emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day a favored 
son of the administration referred to 
emergencies as opportunities. Bottle- 
necks, too, were opportunities to him. 
I doubt that veterans looking for homes 
will agree with him. When i consider all 
the emergencies that have been por- 
trayed during the past 13 years, I cannot 
help wondering if any bill of Nation-wide 
significance has been offered in any other 
name than emergency since the day 
the present administration came into 
power. Emergency might very well be 
defined as a New Deal opportunity 
because lo, observe what emergencies 
pring. Why, you get czars. That term 
recalls Julius Caesar, Czar Nicholas, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm. Then you get mobil- 
izers, Whatever they do. Then you get 
coordinators, and they no doubt have im- 
portant functions. Then you get stabil- 
izers to keep things from moving, and 
expediters to make them move very fast. 
All of these you get out of an emergency. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to 
be facetious; I have taken and am tak- 
ing the problem before us very seriously. 
On VE-day I made an earnest appeal 
that everything possible be done to in- 
crease the production of civilian goods. 
I recall that on the 21st day of June 1 
stood here and spoke about price con- 
trol. I said that in the face of the in- 
flation threat we must spend less, we 
must stop monetizing our national debt 
and pouring new money into circulation, 
and, above all, we must produce civil- 
ian goods in huge quantities because 
that is the way to prevent run-away in- 
flation. Those were the three items 
Governor Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, mentioned a few 
days ago as things that must be done. 
I urged last June what he proposed the 
other day. 

After VJ-day I took further steps to 
get increased pfoduction of civilian 
goods. Certainly then additional pro- 
ductive capacity was made available. 
The Recorp for December 11 contains 
some remarks I made concerning the 
serious housing shortage and the urgent 
necessity for taking constructive action 
to meet the needs of returning veterans. 
It was my hope that action might be 
taken before the close of the last ses- 
sion. Two days later I introduced a bill 
in the hope that the export of building 
materials could be stopped during the 
emergency. I have followed that up 
consistently. Certainly the Republicans 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee have done everything that could be 
done to get prompt and constructive 
action. 

The essentials in the problem are, of 
course, materials and labor, but when I 
talked to the State Department about 
stopping exports I was told: “They don’t 
amount to much; in fact, less than 114 
percent of 1945 production.” ‘Then I 
asked, “When did the exports occur?” 
The answer was, “Late in 1945.” But if 
‘his export rate for the last quarter of 
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1945 had prevailed throughout the year, 
the total quantity would have been ap- 
preciable. It must be remembered, too, 
that export licenses are good for an en- 
tire year, so that in 1946 we have a carry- 
over of export licenses from 1945. But 
those who have the power to deal with 
these things are apparently not con- 
cerned because they say we are in the 
habit of exporting lumber and we could 
not convert certain mills easily to the 
manufacture of domestic lumber. Well, 
I am amazed at that. I am so puzzled 
by this argument that I shall pass it by 
and merely say that if the emergency is 
as great as we have been told it is, then 
I think the conversion should be made 
even if it cannot be done easily. 

Mr. Chairman, the veteran needs not 
only a house but he needs some furniture. 
What luck does the veteran have when 
he goes to the shops to buy the wooden 
articles he needs? He finds scarcely 
anything that is made of the kinds of 
wood that used to go into furniture— 
ash, red oak, white oak, beech, birch, and 
maple, to mention some varieties. An 
old-established furniture manufacturer 
in my district informed me some time 
ago that these woods were going to 
foreign countries under lend-lease ar- 
rangements. I made inquiry to get the 
facts and, to be sure, as of January 31, 
1946, something over 18,000,000 board- 
feet of these choice woods are still under 
contract to be shipped to foreign lands. 
I learned further that lend-lease has so 
far claimed a total of nearly 125,000,000 
feet as of the afore-mentioned date. 
These shipments have included pecan, 
rock elm, hickory, and hard white elm 
in addition to those noted above. No 
wonder oui shops offer such shoddy 
stuff. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come to 
speak a word for Uncle Sam. He has 
been very patient and overly generous. 
He is the proud symbol of the American 
people. In his name we have been en- 
gaged for several years in a great mis- 
sionary enterprise. In his name we asked 
our young people “to take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” This was done in the 
name of “democracy,” too. I wonder, 
Mr. Chairman, how a New Dealer would 
or could explain his brand of democ- 
racy—including czars, mobilizers, coordi- 
nators, stabilizers, and expediters—to the 
people on the streets of Calcutta or on 
the streets of Shanghai. I wonder, too, 
how a great missionary enterprise can 
succeed without a strong home base. 
That home base is the United States of 
America. Will not the life lines we have 
tossed out to peoples the world over prove 
to be mere ropes of sand, if we do not 
keep faithful watch over our own hearth- 
stones? After all, the building industry 
is the second largest industry in our 
country. Can we turn so great an indus- 
try over to those who demand public 
housing and not blush with shame when 
we speak the words “free enterprise” or 
“private enterprise”? Uncle Sam has the 
physique of a giant. If that were not so, 
he could not have outlived so many quack 
remedies. But the emergencies of the 
past 13 years have taken their toll of 
Uncle Sam’s energy. That is why I want 
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to warn the administration that even his 
giant physique can be broken. Perhaps 
“emergencies” are something more than 
“opportunities.” They can also be trage- 
dies. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price of 
Florida: On page 12, after line 2, insert 
paragraph (c): 

“All honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II who desire to build or buy 
a home shall be issued by the United States 
Government a certificate for $200 to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price of said home 
or the purchase price of material to be used 
in building a home. These certificates shall 
be redeemable at face value by the United 
States Government for a period of 2 years 
from the time this bill becomes a law. 

The Director is hereby requested to in- 
struct the Office of Price Administration to 
revise its program as far as building mate- 
rial and all items that go into the con- 
struction of homes is concerned and to fix 
prices that would allow reasonable profits 
to all those who deal in such items. The 
Director is further requested to instruct 
the Office of Price Administration to have 
this revised building material program in 
operation within 10 days from the date this 
bill becomes a law. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane. It does not 
carry out the intended purposes of the 
proposed bill. It provides for the giving 
of bonuses to veterans to buy homes, 
at least to those who are fortunate 
enough to get homes. It provides for a 
bonus of $200. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Florida desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I thought the purpose of this bill was 
to provide homes for veterans. I think 
this is in line with other amendments 
which have been offered and is in keep- 
ing with the purposes set out in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that the proposal embodied 
in the gentleman’s amendment would 
even be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. There has been 
one amendment offered which is similar 
to this. It was offered to the Wolcott 
substitute amendment as far as the OPA 
is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Price]. The Chair has 
reviewed the amendment. While a 
rather close question is involved, the 
amendment does seem to relate to hous- 
ing for veterans, which is the subject 
matter of the pending bill in that it pro- 
vides for a certificate for a certain 
amount of money to be applied on the 
purchase price of a home or the purchase 
of materials to be used in building a 
home. 

Although it is a close question, the 
Chair is inclined to rule that it comes 
within the scope of the bill and overrules 
the point of order. 
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Mr. PATMAN. The amendment itself 
shows that it discriminates against a 
large group of veterans; that the one who 
is fortunate enough to get a home gets 
a bonus of $200, but the fellow who can- 
not purchase a home does not get the 
$200. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, that 
question could not be considered in pass- 
ing upon the point of order, that being 
a proper argument for the gentleman to 
make on the merits of the amendment. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
many tears have been shed and many 
pretty speeches have been made in be- 
half of the veteran on the House floor 
during the past week. The Democrats 
and Republicans alike have poured out 
their love for the veteran, but that is as 
far asit has gone. In other words, noth- 
ing has been done for the veteran. The 
Republicans blame this on the Democrats 
and the Democrats blame it on the Re- 
publicans but each individual Member 
of the House will have to take the blame 
when he returns to his district. 

I believe the amendment I have offered 
will really do something for the veteran. 
It will start the machinery toward the 
building of homes and I am sure the 
veteran would rather have a home than 
a fine speech or a bucketful of tears. 

My amendment provides that each vet- 
eran who wishes to purchase a home be 
issued a certificate for $200 which he 
can apply on the down payment on his 
home. This $200 will be deducted from 
any future benefits Congress may vote 
for veterans. With $600,000,000 we would 
thus be able to contribute to the con- 
struction of 3,000,000 homes. 

My amendment also provides that the 
President be requested to order OPA to 
revise its program as far as building ma- 
terial is concerned and that every item 
that goes into the building of a home be 
given a ceiling price which will allow a 
fair profit to all involved. According to 
the speeches made on the House floor 
during the last week, the increase neces- 
sary on every item that would go into a 
veteran’s home would be less than the 
$200 provided for each veteran in this 
amendment. We all know that to give 
the veteran this relief through subsidies 
would cost the taxpayer twice as much 
money because of the great number of 
items involved and the red tape that 
would have to be gone through with if 
the Government. handed subsidies out 
to the producers of the various building 
materials. I do not believe there is a 
Member of this House who would claim 
that a dollar started off in subsidies would 
amount to more than 50 cents when it 
came down to the man who built the 
house, therefore, my amendment would 
directly benefit the veteran. He would 
get his home at no extra cost and if he 
gets his home the housing situation will 
be eased considerably as far as everyone 
else is concerned. We all know that the 
President could issue an order to OPA 
and OPA could revamp its prices on 
building materials and the production of 


much needed items would begin almost’. 
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overnight. We hear from all concerned 
that we can do away with price control 
when production meets demand. I 
sometimes wonder if this is the reason 
OPA likes to keep its program as com- 
plicated as possible and stifle production. 

I do not believe a Member of this House 
who honestly wants to help the veteran 
will vote against my amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is trying to be liberal and gen- 
erous to veterans. This is not what 
might be termed a “veterans’ bonus bill,” 
and seeks to deal with all veterans fairly 
and equally. With all due respect to the 
gentleman from Florida, who offered the 
amendment, I do not think it fits into this 
bill at all. 

There are two ways that the amend- 
ment can be considered. If you con- 
sider that the veteran who gets a home 
is the only one who gets the $200, it will 
be very unfair, because in a community 
where there are a hundred veterans who 
are qualified for homes and are entitled to 
priorities and preference, on account of 
scarce materials only 50 of them will be 
accommodated. The lucky 50 will not 
only get a home, but they will get $200 
each in addition. It occurs to me it 
would be more equitable and right to 
give the 50 disappointed veterans, who 
could not get a home, the $200 each. 

The other way, if you say you should 
give it to every veteran who applies— 
there are 15,200,000 who might qualify 
under this provision. At $200 each that 
would mean over $3,000,000,000, quite a 
considerable sum of money. Maybe we 
should give them $3,000,000,000 or more, 
but I think we should give it to them only 
after thorough committee consideration 
and also after consideration of all other 
factors that are involved in it. It is 
just too big a question to go into a bill 
here under the 5-minute rule when the 
amendment was not submitted to the 
committee for consideration at all and 
we knew nothing about it until a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It should also be 
borne in mind that the ultimate result 
would be to give it to some real-estate 
broker or builder. He would be the one 
who gets the $200. 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes; it could be a $200 
bonus to the speculator. It just goes to 
show how far-reaching it is, and it cer- 
tainly is evidence that we should give 
very thorough consideration to it. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. These certifi- 
cates would be redeemable over a period 
of 2 years. Does the gentleman say 
that not more than 50 percent. of the 
veterans would want to buy a home? 

Mr. PATMAN. Over 50 percent of the 
veterans would not be able to buy homes. 
In other words, you are going to hand’ 
to less than 50 percent of the veterans 
not only a home, but $200 in addition. 
If anything it should be given to the 50: 
percent who will be unable to get homes, 
even though they want them. 
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"Mr. PRICE of Florida. But the gen. 

tleman admits that the purpose and op. 
ject of the bill is to get homes for yet. 
erans 


Mr. PATMAN. Certainly; and we are 
giving them preferences, but giving them 
all an equal right; we are not giving 
the veterans who do get the homes both 
the home and the bonus. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. This would 
give them a reasonable opportunity to 
get materials; it would provide the jn. 
ducement necessary to produce materials 
with which the homes could be built, 

Mr. PATMAN. This amendment js 
very far reaching and it is separate ang 
distinct from any provision of the com. 
mittee bill. I think the amendment 
should be submitted to the committee 
and very thorough consideration should 
be given to it. We should not legislate 
on a $3,000,000,000 amendment here 
without any consideration than we can 
give to it under the 5-minute rule. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Price). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burret: Page 
12, after line 2, insert the following new 
section: 

“In order to achieve maximum production 
of materials suitable for use in the construc- 
tion of housing accommodations the Expe- 
diter is authorized and directed to issue a 
directive on policy to the Price Administrator 
requiring the Price Administrator to estab- 
lish within 60 days after the date on which 
this title becomes effective a maximum price 
with respect to each such material: Provided, 
That no maximum price shall be established 
or maintained with respect to any such mate- 
rial which (1) is below a price which will re- 
flect to processors as a group dealing in such 
material a fair and reasonable profit per unit, 
based on current costs, or (2) when applied 
to wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, and re- 
tailers dealing in such materials, will reduce 
or result in the reduction of the dollar-and- 
cents trade discounts or dollar-and-cents 
mark-ups with respect to such materia! below 
the dollar-and-cents discount or dollar-and- 
— mark-ups applicable on January l, 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, | 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. The amendment he has offered 
is not germane to the pending bill. It is 
an amendment to the Price Control Act, 
which is not before the committee at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Oklahoma makes 4 
point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 
The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the pending bill contains provisions 
authorizing priorities and allocations of 
materials for the construction of homes. 
The pending amendment provides for di- 
rectives for the production of materials 
suitable for use in the construction ° 
housing accommodations, and so forth. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment is within the scope of the 
pending bill and, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 
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Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. B I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing the address of the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. BurretT). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, last 
spring the House and Senate passed an 
amendment to the Price Control Act to 
encourage legal production of livestock 
products. The amendment was neces- 
sary because OPA had by unfair pricing 
tactics created an impossible situation 
in the livestock packing industry. 

This amendment is patterned after 
that proviso which is a part of the Price 
Control Act today. Yesterday, when I 
introduced a similar amendment, the 
opposition raised their favorite red her- 
ring, claiming that it was inflationary. 
I suggest to the Members of the House 
that this amendment is the way to get 
produ¢tion, and production is the 
answer to inflation. This policy is the 
only way to bring full production in a 
free economy. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Congress is going 
to get the products produced with which 
to build houses, it must take action to 
see to it that the people in this industry 
have the incentive of a possible profit on 
the items that they produce efficiently. 

The complaint was made yesterday 
that this amendment would require the 
Price Administrator to set a profitable 
price on all items in the building line. 

The Price Administrator goes through 
the entire building line now and sets 
prices. If he can set prices at all, he 
can set them so that they are profitable 
to efficient producers. If prices are too 
high on some products, he can bring 
those down and then put the rest of the 
prices on a profitable basis. That is 
what the first part of this bill seeks to do. 

The other half of the amendment 
seeks to preserve the industry relation- 
ships that existed on January 1, 1945. 

Mr. Chairman, this country went 
through the war, and Congress did not 
legislate wholesalers, retailers, jobbers, 
and distributors out of business. But 
lately, by a cost-absorption scheme, the 
Office of Price Administration, by admin- 
istrative edict, has liquidated and elimi- 
nated from business many people in this 
country. I do not think that the Con- 
gress intended that any administrative 
agency should have the right to destroy 
American businesses by administrative 
edict. Yet, that is exactly what is hap- 
pening in various divisions of industry 
today, where price regulations have 
eliminated areas of business from legal 
operation. 

This amendment will prevent that 
kind ef ruthless dictatorship method 
from being used any longer. It will pro- 
vide the American incentive for produc- 
tion by assuring every segment of the 
building industry a chance to make a 
profit, if they are efficient operators. 
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Contrary to opposition rantings, this 
amendment does not guarantee a profit 
to everybody. It provides that proces- 
sors as a group shall have fair and rea- 
sonable prices per unit. 

No one in this House will forthrightly 
object to the people in industry having 
a chance to make a fair profit. But 
apparently Members favor agency tac- 
tics which force industry to either do 
business at a loss and go broke, or go 
into the black market, or quit producing. 

That is the present situation in many 
instances. This amendment would cure 
that very evil situation, a continuation 
of which will eventually destroy the 
American system of free enterprise that 
our veterans were told they were fight- 
ing for. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmiTH] contended that the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders had been vir- 
tually coerced into their directors’ ap- 
proval of subsidies. This statement was 
challenged by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Today I am in receipt of information 
from one of the directors of the Home 
Builders’ group, who stated: 

We were shot-gunned into our action, with 
the promise that we would be given suffi- 
cient materials if we approved, and with the 
implication that we would come up short if 
we disapproved. 


However, even the action of the direc- 
tors does not change the unanimous vote 
of their membership in convention 
against the administration’s program. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is our 
old friend, the favorite wrecking device 
of those who have consistently opposed 
OPA. We have had it introduced in form 
substantially as it is by the gentleman 
from Nebraska many times in the past to 
try and destroy OPA. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Is this amendment 
any different than the amendment we 
adopted on livestock products last year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; there is a con- 
siderable difference, because the livestock 
products were limited to three categories: 
Mutton, pork, and beef, I believe. This 
crosses the board on more than 10,000 
items that go into the building industry, 
and you would have to guarantee every 
hardware dealer, every lumber dealer, 
every retailer, a satisfactory margin of 
profit on every single item that he has in 
his store. 

I have been in business for 20 years, 
and I do not know the time under free 
pricing, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman, before we had any price con- 
trols whatsoever, that I ever enjoyed a 
completely satisfactory margin on every 
item in my business. You always have 
low-profit items and high-profit items. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I believe in 
a free economy of the people, and I be- 
lieve that when we have enough goods to 
satisfy the demands at a particular time 
that then we should not have any con- 
trols, but, coming at this particular time 
and carrying out what this particular bill 
intends, we should not do it because $1 
now will not be worth 10 cents a year 
from now. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman. If you extend it to the 
building industry, you will have to ex- 
tend it to every industry. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not true that this 
amendment would force a price increase 
on every home that the veteran would 
buy, and instead of this bill being a bill 
for veterans it would be an antiveteran 
bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would certainly 
raise the price to the veteran a very con- 
siderable amount, and at the same time 
we would do a lasting and permanent 
injury to our efforts to control inflation 
at this critical period. No one who 
knows the implications of this profit per 
unit provision in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and hopes to have anything to say 
about preventing inflation, can possibly 
support such an amendment. It would 
mean a rise in every single item in the 
building industry, because this man 
would have a short profit on one item 
and another man might have a short 
profit on another item and the whole 
thing would have to spiral upward. I 
ask that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Burretrt}. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Burrett) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 57. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keere: On page 
11, line 19, after “title”, insert a semicolon 
and add, “and the Director is authorized, re- 
gardiess of any other legislation, to direct 
the Office of Price Administration to make 
such price adjustments as are necessary to 
stimulate the production of building ma- 
terials.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman]. I would like 
once and for all to get a direct answer 
to a specific question. 

When the committee reported the Pat- 
man bill, did it intend to confer upon the 
Director, named in the bill, the power to 
direct the Office of Price Administration 
to change existing price structuyes in the 
Office of Price Administration relating 
to building materials? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely, if neces- 
sary to get production of materials to 
build houses or if necessary to-carry out 
the intent and purposes of this act. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
point out the language? I have searched 
this bill in vain for any language that 
could even remotely be construed by any 
fair-minded person as intending to con- 
fer such power. 

Mr. PATMAN. On page 3, section 702, 
subsection (b): 

The Director shall formulate and develop 
a comprehensive national program to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this title. In order to 
carry out this program, the Director shall 
have the power to issue directives on policy 
to those Federal departments and agencies 
which have functions relating to or affecting 
housing. 


That includes production, 
everything that is a bottleneck. 

Mr. KEEFE. But it says “policy”; that 
is all. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a policy. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman an- 
swer my question? Was it the purpose 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to confer upon the Director the 
specific power to direct the Office of Price 
Administration to change prices on build- 
ing materials if it was necessary to secure 
production? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then the gentleman has 
no objection whatever to the amendment 
I have offered, I take it, which simply 
makes that question perfectly clear. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not necessary. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman says it 
is not necessary? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
the bill. 

Mr, KEEFE. Just listen to this. I 
asked this question yesterday and I got 
the same kind of an answer. I came 
right over to the ranking Republican on 
this committee and asked him the ques- 
tion, and he said, “Under no circum- 
stances is there anything in this bill that 
gives to the Director the power to direct 
the Office of Price Administration to 
change price ceilings.” There you have 
it. I, as a Member of Congress, trying 
to understand this bill intelligently, am 
told on the one side that the bill does 
give that power to the Director, and Iam 
told orn the other side that it does not. 
As a lawyer myself, interpreting this bill, 
I would have to torture my mind very 
materially if I would find in this bill any 
grant of power to the Director that would 
specifically empower him to tell the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to change a 
price ceiling on building materials in 
order to get production. 

If the fact is, as the gentleman from 
Texas just said, that it was the purpose 
of this committee to write into this bill 
a specific grant of power to the Director 
to give directions to the Office of Price 
Administration, how could there be any 
possible objection to putting that lan- 
guage in the bill without equivocation, 
directly and simply, so that when ‘this 
bill is interpreted, as it will be later on, 
there can be no reasonable question but 
that the Congress intended to say, “Here 
is the bottleneck to production and build- 
ing of homes, It is in the production of 
material.” 

If you want to get material, you must 
do what you did during the war, and that 
is pay labor a fair wage to produce it and 


prices, 


We have written it in 
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insure the producer a fair margin of 
profit. Then you will get the material. 
All the rest of this is a lot of shadow 
boxing. I say to you, if you want to really 
do something, you will put the language 
in this bill which the chairman of the 
committee says they intended to put in 
the bill. 

The following article appearing in the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily Northwestern con- 
tains information that every Member of 
Congress should have: 


A MESSAGE TO A HOMELESS VETERAN 


You are home from the wars. You fought 
for your country and now you want the 
things that every American wants—a job and 
a good home. 

You should have that home. You are en- 
titled to it, but there just aren’t enough 
homes to go around. Maybe you're wonder- 
ing why somebody doesn’t do something. 

What we have to say to you isn’t going to 
be easy. Nor is it going to be easy for you 
to take. We believe, however, that you would 
rather have it straight than to be kidded. 

So here it is, straight from the shoulder: 

There is no way by which the building 
business, the Government, the President, 
Congress of the United States or anyone else, 
can provide this year all the homes you and 
the other people of this country want. No 
amount of money appropriated by Congress 
can do it. 

Several hundred thousand homes are go- 
ing to be built, of course. Maybe you'll be 
one of the lucky ones to get one. The build- 
ing industry, working with the Government, 
will do everything in its power to supply vet- 
erans’ needs first. Even so, a lot of you boys 
are going to be disappointed. 

“But why?” you ask. “Why can’t we build 
a million homes this year?” ‘“Let’s get the 
assembly lines going again, prefabricate them, 
use the wartime airplane plants. Whatever 
you need to do, let’s do it. But let's build 
homes quick!” 

We wish it were that easy. We already 
have a lot of prefabricating plants making 
homes and they're no better off than any 
other home builder because they, too, can’t 
get toilet bowls, bathtubs, lumber, and so 
forth. 

If you do not get your new home this year 
it will be for the same reason that a lot of 
you will not be able to buy a refrigerator, or 
an automobile, or nylon hose, or white shirts, 
or a suit of clothes. There aren’t enough 
materials coming out of the factories. 

Remember, the manufacturers of build- 
ing materials and equipment went through 
the same war that the automobile people did. 
For 344 years, while you were fighting on 
the shooting front, the building industry 
along with other industries was working with 
might and main to build and maintain the 
huge war plant on the home front. We found 
out with automobiles, nylons, and refrig- 
erators it takes time to recOnvert. The build- 
ing industry was not allowed to start recon- 
version until after the Japanese war was over. 
We've had our share of strikes and labor 
troubles, too. 

The war ended in August but home build- 
ing restrictions were not lifted until October 
15, 1945, less than 4 months ago. Yet home 
builders did their part; in the first 60 days 
they started over 125,000 homes. Many of 
them are not completed yet because we can’t 
get materials, equipment, and labor enough. 
Yes, the builders did their part, but they 
couldn’t compete with the military. Don’t 
let anybody tell you we fell down on the 
job. Good as you were as a fighting man, 
the best in the world, even the Japs had you 
tied down until you got the materials. 

But once you got the stuff, Germans, Japs, 
and nobody else could stop you. Same way 
with the building industry. Gradually we're 
clearing away the bottlenecks giving home 
builders the green light. Gradually we're get- 
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ting more and more stuff every day, and more 
and more homes are being completed, more 
and more are being started. By the end of 
this year we'll be going at a million-a-year 
clip, and you'll have your home. 

We in the building industry foresaw that 
this crisis would happen. We urged the Goy. 
ernment long before the end of the war to 
let us get our plants and plans in shape. We 
knew you would want a home when you got 
back. The Government said “No!” 

Well, maybe that was all right. You were 
fighting a tough war, and you needed the 
stuff. But it meant the building industry 
could not be ready for you when you got 
home. We'll see that you get a home faster 
than anybcdy else can get it for you. 

But what you and we should really be 
afraid of is that amateur tampering with 
so complex a thing as the building business 
may prolong the home shortage unnecessarily, 
This could easily happen if, instead of put- 
ting all our energies on breaking the real 
bottleneck, we allow ourselves to be stam- 
peded into impractical visionary schemes to 
produce houses by the million when there 
won’t be materials and equipment enough to 
produce more than half that many this year, 
unless obstacles are removed. 

Some of the ideas that are being advocated 
by well-meaning men are so dangerous that 
they might upset our entire economy for 
years to come and delay home building in- 
definitely. ° 

You don’t want this to happen because it 
would hurt you and all the rest of the people 
of the United States, and it wouldn't get you 
the home you want. 

You can help prevent it if you will remem- 
ber that housing, like a lot of other things, 
is a war casualty, and that only common 
sense and an all-out attack on the real bottle- 
necks will cure it. 

What are the bottlenecks? 

We've already mentioned a shortage of ma- 
terials. But much of this shortage is due 
to OPA. We're not suggesting that all price 
control be removed. We are suggesting that 
OPA stop standing in the way of production 
of more materials and equipment. We are 
suggesting that OPA stop thinking in terms 
of war, “reconvert,” and start thinking in 
terms of peace and production. 

One of the most serious shortages we have 
is in sanitary-ware, plumbing supplies, ra- 
diators, and the like. OPA for some time 
has had dozens of applications for price ad- 
justment in this industry alone. They 
haven’t done anything at all about them. In 
the meantime, manufacturers cannot get la- 
bor, because they can’t afford to pay enough. 

You've heard about the lumber shortage. 
Lumber mills are producing lots of lumber, 
but not much of the kind that’s used in 
homes. Why not? Largely because OPA is 
still operating on a wartime basis, allowing 
higher prices on nonhome lumber and on 
lumber for export. These are just two of 
many examples. 

Right there is bottleneck No. 1. 

Bottleneck No. 2 is labor in the field. As 
you know, the boys were slow in coming back 
and those that did often went on other than 
home-building jobs. We've done something 
about that by giving home builders priorities 
on materials for veterans’ homes. This will 
mean less general construction and so more 
labor will be available to building homes. 

When these two bottlenecks—production 
and labor—are cleared away, homes will g0 
up fast. 

When we read daily about the unhappiness 
of thousands of veterans who can’t find 4 
home of their own, our emotions are apt to 
run away with us. The President says there 
are 5,000,000 homes needed immediately; Wil- 
son Wyatt, our new housing chief, says 
2,500,000. Thoughtful studies by economists 
of the Producers’ Council (manufacturers) 
put the figure at about 850,000. 


No one really knows what's correct. But 


just 5 years ago the building industry could 
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find customers for only 459,000 homes. Is it 
reasonable to suppose we desperately need 
6,000,000? 

It is important to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the whole Nation that you and we do 
some very straight thinking on this problem, 

There are 6,000,000 people dependent on the 
building industry for a living. Perhaps you 
are one of them, or your brother, your father, 
your uncle. It is the second largest industry 
in the country. Let's: be very careful how 
we monkey with the machinery that makes it 
run, lest our monkey wrench slip and we 
find we've wrecked the machinery that pro- 
yides jobs for 6,000,000 people. 

That wouldn't do you any good. 

Suppose we set up assembly lines all over 
the country to produce houses by the mil- 
lion. It wouldn't help you now because the 
real bottleneck isn’t home-building capacity, 
it’s materials and equipment. And there is 
every assurance that, if we did produce mil- 
lions of homes in this way, they would not 
be the kind of homes you want, and that they 
would cost more. There is this fact, however: 

Hundreds of thousands of carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, electricians, and other work- 
men, all of whom now earn their living 
building homes, would not have jobs. In the 
meantime, thousands of other workmen 
would have to be recruited from the already 
scarce ranks of labor in this country, trained 
and taught new skills and new techniques 
to build house panels in Government fac- 
tories. Maybe you've forgotten how long it 
took to work out assembly-line techniques 
for airplanes and tanks, and that was in war- 
time when nobody cared how much it cost 
and how much sacrifice it entailed. It would 
take years to build a new giant industry to 
produce the millions of factory-made homes 
everyone so glibly talks about. 

In the meantime, we have ready at hand, 
anxious to get going, a home-building indus- 
try capable of producing a million—yes, a 
million and a half—homes a year. We built 
937,000 in 1 year, as far back as 1925, and 
did $5,000,000,000 of other building besides. 
The labor and materials that went into this 
$5,000,000,000 of nonresidential building were 
the equivalent of another 900,000 homes. 

You don’t have to wait for a new giant 
industry to be created from scratch. 

You don’t have to risk wrecking our exist- 
ing economy while waiting for a new type 
of industry. 

The building industry, working with the 
Government, is clearing away the wartime 
bottlenecks as fast as possible. By fall we 
can be building at a million-homes-a-year 
pace, or better. 

You'll have your new home as fast as you'll 
have your new car. 

OSHKOSH (WIS.) CONSTRUCTORS, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated what I believe 
to be the policy of the committee in 
agreeing to this. My views are concurred 
in by the chairman of the committee and 
these with whom I conferred. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is a very clever 
lawyer. I give him credit for that. He 
is @ man of great ability. He has writ- 
ten an amendment, in how adroit lan- 
guage it is couched I do not know, but I 
know that he wants to carry out his own 
object and purpose. I do not know how 
far-reaching it would be. I have not had 
an opportunity to give it the considera- 
tion I would like to give it. Neither has 
the committee had such an opportunity. 
We had hearings on this bill for 2 months. 
Every Member of the House was invited 
\o appear and express his views if he 
desired to do so. The gentleman did not 
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do that. Now he comes on the floor of 
the House at the last minute and offers 
an amendment which affects the whole 
price-adjustment policy of the OPA and 
other departments. I do not think I 
would be willing to accept his amend- 
ment. In other words, the surgeon who 
wields the knife should want the patient 
to live. I am not exactly sure that the 
surgeon, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Keere], as distinguished and able 
as he is, is particularly anxious for this 
patient to live. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now, the gentleman has 
made a very unfair statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
ask me a question? I did not yield for 
a speech. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to correct the in- 
terpretation that you put in this record 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
been unfriendly or unfair to the OPA. 

Mr. PATMAN. Isaid Iam not so sure. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am not unfriendly or 
unfair to the OPA, and I deny the charge. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I said I am not 
so sure about it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that you are using the same old 
tactics you always use. You will not give 
the other fellow credit for honesty, de- 
cency, and fairness. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is not true. I al- 
ways give my opponent credit for being 
sincere and honest, and I certainly give 
the gentleman from Wisconsin credit for 
honesty and sincerity of purpose. 

Mr. KEEFE. There are no tricks in 
this amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin accused us of using the vet- 
erans. 

Mr. KEEFE. All this amendment does 
is what you say you want this bill to do. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have considered 
the language of this bill and we are will- 
ing to accept this language in the bill be- 
cause we believe it will break the bottle- 
neck and it will give the Expediter—you 
can call him a czar or anything else you 
want to—but it will give him the power 
we think is necessary, just as Mr. Jeffers 
had in the matter of the rubber supply. 
But we are not willing to accept the lan- 
guage of a Member who comes here at the 
last minute and presents an amendment 
when the committee has had no oppor- 
tunity to consider it and which is so far 
reaching in its effects, whatever they may 
be with reference to housing, and it may 
even be that it affects other acts we may 
not want to touch. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman knows I 
have been pretty busy for 3 months. 

Mr.PATMAN. Irealize the gentleman 
has been very busy on the Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee. 

Mr. KEEFE. Perhaps that is true. 
But I will say that I did not go there on 
my own initiative. I went there at the 
direction of the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. I was not criticizing 
the gentleman at all. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, you may not be 
criticizing me, but I do not have to worry 
about your criticism. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I am not willing to 
accept this amendment written by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. I do not 
know how far reaching it is. 

Mr. KEEFE. Can you read English? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not as well as the gen- 
tleman. He studied over the language 
and he wrote it in his own hand. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I wrote it in about 
2 minutes here on the floor. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin has certain things in mind 
about it, and I have certain things in 
mind. Ido not think our committee can 
accept it. We are not willing to accept it. 
We think the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. In this language which 
the gentleman read here, the Director 
shall have the power to issue directives 
on policy to those Federal departments 
and agencies which have functions relat- 
ing to housing. We have heretofore 
passed legislation granting to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration the power to make 
loans for building housess They have 
the power to make appraisals and they 
are making the appraisals. It certainly 
relates to housing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. You mean this man 
can issue directives against the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. He can coop- 
erate with them and help the veterans 
get homes. The object is to give pri- 
orities and preference to veterans. The 
Veterans’ Administration will welcome 
this agency, because this will channel 
materials into making the maximum 
number of residential housing units for 
the veterans of World War II and their 
immediate families. 

Mr. BARDEN. In face of the legisla- 
tion we passed he can issue directives on 
the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes. And you will not 
be disappointed at anything Mr. Wyatt 
does, because he is charged by language 
written by this Congress to give pref- 
erence and priority to veterans. Gen- 
eral Bradley will welcome the channeling 
of materials to these veterans’ homes. 

_ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, T ask 
for recognition on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to say that there are 18 other amend- 
ments pending. If all the time is con- 
sumed on this amendment, there will be 
no time left to debate the other amendc- 
ments. 

Mr. MUNDT. I understand, but I ask 
recognition on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gen- 
tleman’s motion? 

Mr. MUNDT. My motion is to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes on the last 
word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
probably the most significant amend- 
ment we are going to have an opportunity 
to vote on during the remainder of the 


I yield to the gentle- 
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consideration of this bill. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. Kreere] and I 
worked out the wording of this amend- 
ment jointly and for that reason I have 
insisted on my right to be heard in sup- 
port of it. 

I think Members of this House are 
seriously interested in the job of produc- 
ing additional material so that the vet- 
erans will have an opportunity to build 
homes. If we are interested in getting 
that job done, certainly every Member 
of this House should support the amend- 
ment prepared by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Kerere] and myself, 
which says in effect to Mr. Wilson Wyatt: 
“You shall have the authority as Expe- 
citer to do some expediting to produce 
supplies so veterans can build homes.” 

It says precisely what the chairman of 
the committee says the committee in- 
tended to do, that is, give Mr. Wyatt the 
authority to readjust the prices by which 
the OPA has been Sstrait-jacketing the 
building trade and the producers of its 
supplies. Unfortunately, the language 
now in the committee bill is so ambiguous 
that the members of the committee 
themselves disagree as to its present in- 
tent. However, since they have said they 
expected to have that authority reposed 
in the Expediter, I can see no reason in 
the world why it should not be put into 
the legislation and spelled out specifi- 
cally so that there can be no uncertainty 
about it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. If he has control over 
the policy of the pricing Administration, 
would not that be control over prices? 
Is not the policy directed entirely to fix- 
ing prices? He has that power now. 

Mr. MUNDT. It seems to me there is 
considerable dispute about that. Some 
say that what you presume is correct. 
Some say it is not correct. If what you 
say is correct, what objection can you 
have to spelling it out in the language of 
the bill? 

Suppose there is surplusage, it is sur- 
plusage in the interest of clarity. If you 
are actually interested in building houses, 
you should not complain because a few 
more adjectives or a few more words are 
incorporated in the legislation. 

What the gentleman from Wiscon- 
Sin (Mr. Keere] and I are trying to do 
is to break the neck of the bottle at the 
point where it has curtailed and dis- 
rupted the production of building mate- 
rials. If this is what the members of the 
committee mean by what they say, let’s 
adopt this amendment so as to make the 
bill say what they mean. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The reason 
why they will not accept it is obvious. 
These powers have all been given to the 
Office of Price Administration. They 
are against lifting any restrictions so that 
materials may be produced. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps you are @or- 
rect. I hope not. Iam not sure. This 
isa test case. This will show whether the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side are ac- 
tually interested in producing the addi- 
tional supplies necessary to get these 
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houses for the veterans or whether they 
just want another agency to help divide 
scarcity and police paucity. Unless you 
get the material, it does not make any 
difference how many loans you make, or 
how many bonuses you give, or what 
priority you give. 

Unless you expand the reservoir of 
material, you will not get houses for the 
veterans. This is the best opportunity 
we have had in this legislation up to 
this time to get supplies needed to build 
these necessary homes for veterans. 
We have eliminated a great many of the 
unsound and objectionable features of 
the original legislation. Let us now 
adopt this thoroughly constructive 
amendment designed to really meet the 
problem before us. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It seems to me 
that this bill would give the building 
contractors the right to bulldoze the 
Housing Expediter and the OPA. 

Mr. MUNDT. Nothing of the kind, 
because it gives the Expediter himself the 
authority. It gives the authority to the 
Expediter. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is just a chal- 
lenge to them to bulldoze the Expediter 
and the OPA in order to get big profits. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman should 
read the amendment. I would like to 
have him note that it gives the Expediter 
himself the authority and nobody else. 
It gives the Expediter the authority to 
make the necessary adjustments in order 
to stimulate production of building ma- 
terials. Certainly that is a logical ap- 
proach. It is the thing the committee 
tells us they want to do. It may be sur- 
plusage, but let us be sure the authority 
is provided for the Expediter to do the 
job the committee says it wants him to 
do. In my study of the bill I am con- 
vinced he will not have this power unless 
we adopt this amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that the language of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order to Mr. Wyatt is 
very explicit giving the authority con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. No; he is not given the 
authority. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; he is. 

Mr. MUNDT. He is not given the 
authority which our amendment pro- 
vides to make adjustments in price. He 
is given the authority to direct the OPA 
and administrative agencies in matters 
of policy, but that simply gives him the 
authority to regulate only in matters of 
policy and in matters of priority. This 
gives him the authority he needs to 
direct price regulations and adjustments 
in spite of anything the OPA does or 
does not do. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the Keefe- 
Mundt amendment concentrates full and 
complete responsibility for the housing 
program in the hands of the Expediter, 
who is presently Mr. Wyatt. Under this 
bill as we propose to amend it with the 
pending resolution, the Expediter could 
not only establish priorities for veterans 
and he could not only expedite the use 
of presently available materials for vet- 
erans’ housing, but he would have the 
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further responsibility of directing the 
Office of Price Administration to make 
the necessary price adjustments so that 
the supply of all types of building mate- 
rials would be stimulated. There could 
no longer be buck passing between the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Housing Expediter. The responsibility 
would all repose squarely upon the Expe- 
diter, and with that responsibility he 
would have the authority to get action. 

This amendment, Mr, Chairman, 
would put an end to buck passing and 
make a beginning in the movement of 
additional building supplies. Under this 
amendment Mr. Wyatt would be able to 
adjust the prices of building materials 
so that producers, retailers, jobbers, and 
the other handlers and workers engaged 
in the building trades and their supply 
sources would find it profitable to pro- 
duce to the maximum. Under this 
amendment Mr. Wyatt can set up new 
price schedules which will stimulate 
greatest the supplies which are shortest, 

This amendment achieves largely the 
same results as the Buffett amendment, 
but it focuses squarely in the Office of 
Housing Expediter the full responsibility 
and authority for making available the 
required building supplies with which to 
build homes for veterans at the lowest 
practicable costs. It would also do this 
by using the normal retail outlets for 
building supplies and the local labor for 
home construction. This amendment 
strengthens the very heart of what we 
are all apparently trying to do, and it 
merits your support. I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Keere) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 78. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. ParMaN and Mr. 
KEEFE. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
102, noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman vil! 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to inquire what the situation 
is in relation to amendments pending at 
the present time? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are now 16 
amendments on the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, in 
an effort to have as many Members as 
possible present their views on amend- 
ments I ask unanimous consent that all 
speeches for the remainder of the time 
be limited to 24 minutes per speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruts cf Cali- 


fornia: On page 12, after line 2, insert the 
following: 


Mr. 
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“(q) Until, in the Judgment of the director, 
the existing shortage of housing for veterans 
shall have been relieved, the Director shall 
py regulation prevent the use of materials 
needed for home construction upon buildings 
or other construction excepting in cases 
where positive showing is made of the neces- 
sity of such construction other than housing 
to the public welfare, health, or interest.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill as presently written 
contains permission to the Housing 
Director to allocate and channel ma- 
terials into the construction of homes. 
My amendment puts into the bill a posi- 
tive direction from the Congress to the 
Housing Director that until such time as 
the housing shortage for veterans has 
been relieved he shall prevent unneces- 
sary construction. I have one clipping 
here—I could have had a dozen—about 
the fact that construction activities in 
southern California are going on, but 
that two permits to one are for other 
types of construction than homes, and 
only one building permit out of three ts 
for a home. Everybody knows that a 
creat deal of construction of night clubs 
or utterly unnecessary types of construc- 
tion is going on. It has been admitted 
here over and over that the real bottle- 
neck in housing is the shortage of ma- 
terials. I think the best thing this Con- 
gress could do would be to write into this 
law a positive direction that it is the will 
of Congress that this material shall not 
be used for anything but homes, except- 
ing where it can be shown that the other 
construction is definitely in the public 
interest and welfare. That means, of 
course, that if a community needs a 
school, if it needs an office for medical 
service, if it needs some other type of 
construction, then that can be carried 
out, but there must be a showing that it 
is necessary, otherwise the materials are 
going to be used for veterans’ homes. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this 
effort on the part of Congress to solve 
this problem is necessary at the present 
time, and I do not share the views of 
the gentlemen who have said that they 
feel if we would just leave everything 
alone the veterans would get homes. I 
do not believe they will. I believe we are 
up against at least as great a duty and 
necessity for forthright action as was the 
case when we went to work to secure 
housing for war workers during the war. 
I believe we owe our veterans as straight- 
forward and effective a bill as we can 
write. I believe this amendment will 
sharpen the bill in the most vital point 
in the bill, and I earnestly hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
Opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the weakness 
of this amendment is that it puts the 
burden on a man who desires to build 
a building other than a home to show 
affirmatively the necessity for that con- 
struction. We want homes for veter- 
ans; that is the primary purpose. But 
there must be other construction in 
America. This is the reconversion pe- 
riod and there must be other construc- 
tion. We not only want to give the vet- 
eran a home. We must give him a job, 
and unless we reestablish the industries 
of America he will have neither a home 
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nora job. Ithink it would be very inad- 
visable to accept this amendment be- 
cause of the manner in which it is writ- 
ten and the burden it puts on every man 
who desires to construct a building, not 
only commercial buildings but churches, 
schools, and hospitals, or any other char- 
acter of building. .He must affirmatively 
show the necessity for that, and I think 
that would be a burden on the builder 
and the Expediter and would be more 
regimentation than. necessary. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will it 
not be necessary under the gentleman’s 
bill for such a showing to be made, as a 
matter of fact? 

Mr. SPENCE. I think it is discretion- 
ary, but here there is no discretion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Oh, yes; 
there is. There is just as much discre- 
tion, I believe, as there is in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. The way I read it, he 
must show the necessity for it, and the 
affirmative duty is upon the builder to 


Mr. 


show necessity for it in every case. That 
is correct, is it not? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 


correct, and that is the way I think it 
ought to be. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Vooruts]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 37, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. The amendment 
I offer is the same as the first half of the 
Wolcott substitute that was read in full 
to the committee yesterday and has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 
It paraphrases the Executive order now 
in existence. The amendment is long 
and time has been limited. Not to im- 
pinge on the time of other Members, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, will we have 
an opportunity to find out what is in this 
bill, as amended, before we are called 
upon to vote for it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would answer the 
gentleman by saying this amendment 
has been in print for the past week. It 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD in my remarks a week ago. The sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. WotLcottT] was read to the 
Committee of the Whole yesterday. It 
is the first half of his substitute that I 
offer as my amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that, 
but I am talking about other amend- 
ments which have been adopted. How 
can anyone tell what is in the bill as 
amended, that is what I want to know. 
Will I have a chance to look at the whole 
bill so as to know what is in it and what 
is not in it? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. The genileman 
was on the floor when the amendments 
were adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that 
this amendment was mimeographed and 
presented to every member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency present 
at the meeting, and was not this amend- 
ment given consideration by the com- 
mittee? Although the committee did 
not adopt it, there was.no opposition 
expressed to it at that time. Since the 
amendment is well known to every mem- 
ber of the committee and has been print- 
ed in the Recorp, I hope the request of 
the gentleman will be granted. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, did I correctly 
understand my colleague from Okla- 
homa to say that this amendment is part 
of the substitute that was offered yester- 
day by the gentleman from Michigan, 
and which was rejected yesterday by a 
teller vote? 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I say to my 
distinguished colleague from Oklahoma 
that this paraphrases the Executive or- 
der under which Mr. Wyatt is now func- 
tioning. The gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. WotcoTT] had the good judgment 
to adopt that language in his amend- 
ment, and I had the good judgment to 
adopt it as my amendment. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yesterday I joined with 
my colleague from Oklahoma in defeat- 
ing the Wolcott substitute. Do I now 
understand that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is pulling out half of that sub- 
stitute that we defeated yesterday and 
offering it as an amendment to this bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am taking this 
part of the Wolcott amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man explain what particular sections of 
the bill H. R. 5579, which I offered as a 
substitute, are included in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask that 
Clerk read the first part of the 
paragraph of the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We could get at it 
very easily if the gentleman would tell 
us what sections of my substitute he 
refers to when he says they are in his 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It begins on page 
2, line 16, with subsection (b), and runs 
through to line 8 on page 6. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
debate has been limited, to close at 4 
o’clock. Under reservation of objection 
a Member should not be permitted to de- 
prive other Members of the opportunity 
to speak. I do not want to demand the 
regular order, but if there is further dis- 
cussion on this matter I shall have to 
demand it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I demand the regular 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The regular order is 
the reading of this amendment. 


the 
first 


der is putting the question on the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. am trying to save 
some time. 
Mr. PATMAN. This 
page 5, line 12. 


goes down to 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. All right, we will 
have the regular order, and I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have not asked 
for it yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: On 
page 3, line 9, after “(702)”, strike out the 
balance of page 3 and insert: 

“(a) There is hereby created an office to be 
known as Housing Expediter; and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to designate an existing 
official of the Government to serve as Housing 
Expediter, or to appoint the Housing Expedi- 
ter either within any existing agency or as 
independent officer of the Government. In 
the event of a designation of an existing 
official, he is hereby authorized and permit- 
ted to continue in his present post while 
serving as Housing Expediter, except that he 
shall receive no additional compensation by 
reason of his designation hereunder. If, 
however, such Housing Expediter is ap- 
pointed, his appointment shall, if within an 
existing agency of the Government, be sub- 
ject to the laws and regulations governing 
the appointment of officers within such 
agency and he shall receive compensation in 
compliance with such laws and regulations; 
if the Housing Expediter is appointed as an 
independent officer of the Government, then 
such appointment shall be made by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States and he shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $12,000 per annum. 

“(b) The Housing Expediter, in addition to 
such other functions and powers as may be 
delegated to him by the President, is author- 
ized to— 

“(1) formulate such plans and programs as 
are necessary to provide for an increased sup- 
ply of housing accommodations of all kinds 
and, in particular, of homes available for sale 
or rental at moderate prices to veterans of 
World War II and their immediate families: 

“(2) issue such orders, regulations, or direc- 
tives to other executive agencies as may be 
necessary to provide for the exercise of their 
powers in a manner required by or consistent 
with the execution of the aforesaid plans and 
programs, and to coordinate the activities of 
such agencies directed to the execution of 
such plans and programs. Each executive 
agency shall carry out without delay the or- 
ders, regulations, or directives of the Housing 
Expediter, and shall, to the extent necessary 
modify its operations and procedures from 
time to time to conform to the directions of 
the Housing Expediter; 

“(3) recommend to the President the en- 
actment of such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to provide the authority to carry out 
such plans and programs as are not author- 
ized under existing law; 

“(4) consult and cooperate with other 
agencies of the Federal Government, State 
and local governments, industries, labor, and 
other groups, both national and local, with 
respect to the problems created by the hous- 
ing emergency and the steps which can be 
taken to remedy it. ; 

“(c) The executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall exercise their emergency powers 
and other powers for the purpose of aiding 
in the solution of the problems created by 
the existing housing emergency, the allevia- 
tion of which is vital to an orderly transition 
from war to peace. 

“(d) (1) All functions, powers, authority, 
or duties vested in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion or the Director there- 
of by the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 which are or may be necessary or 
suitable to enable the Housing Expediter to 
carry out the provisions of this title and such 
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plans and programs as such Housing Expedi- 
ter may develop for the alleviation of the 
housing emergency, are hereby transferred 
to the Housing Expediter. The powers s0 
transferred shall include the power to issue 
orders, regulations, or directives to other ex- 
ecutive agencies with respect to the exercise 


by such agencies of their respective powers 


and authority. 

“(2) The powers so transferred shall con- 
tinue during the period in which this act 
is in effect, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision terminating such powers contained in 
the said War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944.” 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois (during the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I object. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is ob- 
vious that it is an attempt to put the 
United States Government in complete 
control of housing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said in seeking unanimous consent to 
waive the reading of the amendment in 
order to save the time of the committee 
and give the proponents of other amend- 
ments a chance to debate their amend- 
ments at greater length, this carries sub- 
stantially the same language as the first 
part of the Wolcott substitute. It car- 
ries substantially the same powers that 
Mr. Wyatt has today under the Second 
War Powers Act through the executive 
order. It clarifies the bill and improves 
the Patman bill by providing not for 
two offices but for just one office in the 
Government which will handle housing, 
the Office of the Housing Expediter. If 
we do not make this corrective amend- 
ment, we will be establishing a Director 
of Housing Stabilization and also have 
a man operating under Executive order 
as Housing Expediter. It is purely for 
the purpose of clarification. It does help 
define the responsibility of the Housing 
Expediter to issue directives to other 
agencies, such as OPA, to correct re- 
strictive pricing, where it limits an ade- 
quate supply of homebuilding material. 
I think we have heard enough debate on 
that in the last eight days to the point 
where my Republican friends will be in 
favor of that part of the amendment, 
at least. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, this language should be adopted 
if the Expediter is going to have clear 
authority to do the job he is appointed 
todo. If this language had been adopted 
by the committee before the Keefe 
amendment was discussed, then there 
would have been no necessity for the 
Keefe amendment, because it is clear in 
this language that the Expediter is given 
authority not only to direct policies but 
to direct the effectuation of those poli- 
cies by the authority which this section 
contains, and to direct action in respect 
to policies to other branches of the exec- 
utive establishments as well as to the 
policy itself. 

This language is very clear and gives 
the Expediter all of the authority which 
any agency of the Government now has 
in the building field. It gives him this 
authority independently of the authority 
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contained in the War Powers Act, or any 
other law. So should the War Powers 
Act terminate by operation of law on 
June 30, the powers to do the job of rx. 
pediter will continue until June 30, 1947, 

I believe the gentleman from Oklg- 
homa, in offering this language, repre. 
sents the majority of the committee, ang 
I hope it will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney}, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment to page 3 on the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DIRKSEN: On 
page 3, at the end of line 19, strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and the following: 

“Provided, however, That no person ex- 
cept the aforesaid Director serving hereun- 
der or under any other agency of the Gov- 
ernment to which the functions herein au- 
thorized may be delegated or otherwise trans- 
ferred, shall participate in the formulation 

,or promulgation of any policy relating to the 
construction, sale, and/or rental of any hous- 
ing accommodation, or lands to be used in 
connection therewith, to which this act ap- 
plies, or to an appraisal of the value of such 
lands or housing accommodation, who has 
not had 5 years or more of actual commercial 
experience in such field.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls at- 
tention to the fact that the gentleman's 
amendment is an amendment to a sec- 
tion that is not now in the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, and I offer 
another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
withdraws the amendment, and the 
Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: On 
page 17, after line 6, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“Srec.711. In the administration of the 
National Housing Act as amended and the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 as amend- 
ed and in making available the benefits of 
said acts as amended, there shall be no dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, and in addition thereto 
maximum preferences and priorities shall be 
secured to veterans of World War II and 
their immediate families.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire to be heard? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I think the 
amendment speaks for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coopgr). The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Dirksen) 
offers an amendment which has been re- 
ported. The gentleman from Kentucky 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground it is not ger- 
mane. Obviously, the gentlemans 
amendment is much too broad to come 
within the purview of the pending bill. 
The amendment relates to the National 
Housing Act as amended, the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 
The point of order is sustained. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the amendment in different form. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DirKsEN: Page 
17, after line 6, insert a new section, as fol- 


lows: 
“Src. 711. In the administration of the 
National Housing Act as amended, and in 


making available the benefits of said act as 
amended, there shall be no discrimination 
on account of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and in addition thereto maximum 
preferences and priorities shall be secured to 
veterans of World War II and their immediate 
families.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. ° 

Mr. SPENCE. This amendment also 
is not germane. It goes farther than the 
other amendment, it seems to me. 

We want no discrimination, of course, 
in the administration of this bill, but it 
is entirely unessential to put in such res- 
ervations as the gentleman proposes in 
his amendment. It would have an effect 
that would not be beneficial at all. I 
hope the point of order will be sustained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Clearly, Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill before us is nothing more 
than an additional developing of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, it amends the entire 
act in many particulars. So the amend- 
ment before us now relates only to the 
Housing Act which is presently covered 
by the bill and is very definitely before 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
amendment would take in entirely differ- 
ent provisions of the Housing Act than 
that contained in the pending bill. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gwynne of 
Iowa: Page 13, line 14, after the word “law”, 


insert “Is unsupported by competent, mate- 
rial, and substantial evidence.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 242 minutes. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, there was a time in this country 
when the courts could be depended upon 
to protect the rights of every individual 
no matter how humble, and against any 
power, no matter how great. That day 
is rapidly going by. Part of the fault 
may be charged to the courts, but most 
ol it may be laid right here in this Con- 
gress for adopting legislation similar to 
: a which we have in section 707 of this 

lil, 

_ If you will look at the appeal provided 
in this section, you will see it is useless 
and fraudulent. Take a look at it. In 
the first place, it changes the usual order 
and burden of proof. Ordinarily that 
party who has the burden of proof in the 
trial court still carries the burden of 
proof in the appellate court. This bill 
would change that. 

Next, consider how restricted the pow- 
ers of the court would be. Here is what 
the court could do: It could examine the 
record; it could find that such action 
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was not in accordance with law. What 
does that mean? All that means is that 
the court will read the law, and if the 
court thinks the law means something 
different than the tribunal that origi- 
nally acted throught it meant, the court’s 
view would prevail. Of course, it would, 
anyway, under the Constitution. 

Then there is the language, “or is arbi- 
trary or capricious.” That means that 
if there is any evidence whatever of any 
kind or character the court would be 
powerless to grant any relief. 

The wording I have put in here is tak- 
en from the McCarran-Sumners admin- 
istrative law bill which has been reported 
favorably by a committee in the Senate, 
and which bill I hope someday will be- 
come law. It is language that has been 
used in many statutes, it has been con- 
strued by the courts a thousand times, 
and every court knows exactly what it 
means. 

What the whole provision would mean, 
then, if this were adopted, is simply that 
a court reviewing these appeals would 
have some authority to look at evidence 
and would reverse the action of the tri- 
bunal if there were not substantial evi- 
dence to support it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
Gwynne]. 

Mr. Chairman, the language in the 
bill is exactly the language used in all 
this emergency legislation. The reason 
for that is obvious. We are giving pow- 
ers here which are broad powers, they 
are powers we ordinarily would not give 
in times of peace, but give only in times 
of emergency or reconversion. 

If you were to so restrict the expediter 
as this language in the amendment con- 
templates, he would not have time be- 
tween now and June 30, 1947, to issue a 
half-dozen orders. Do you know what 
this language says? It says that for 
every regulation he issues he must have 
evidence to support it by competent ma- 
terial or material of a substantive nature 
to support that regulation. Well, cer- 
tainly, he will have it, but why should 
he have it in advance? If he is brought 
into court, the court would say, “Now, 
you have issued this order, it is in the 
public interest, we do not deny that, but 
where is the evidence that you had be- 
fore you issued this regulation?” “Well, 
I did not have time to get all of them 
down in black .and white before I issued 
the regulations.” The judge would have 
to throw it out under the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GWYNNE]. 

Another thing, it would permit every 
regulation to be tied up in court imme- 
diately and nothing could be done until 
the court finally disposed of it. This 
would mean that every one of them 
would be tied up in court until this law 
expires. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not new. It has 
come up in connection with OPA every 
time, always somebody trying to scuttle 
OPA by putting just this kind of an 
amendment into the act. If you want to 
scuttle the bill for veterans’ emergency 
housing vote for this amendment, be- 
cause it will successfully scuttle it and 
render it inoperative. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne}. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 73. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PAaTMAN 
and Mr. Gwynne of Iowa. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
135, noes 102. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I cffer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmirH of Ohio: 
Strike out all of section 703. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment strikes out section 703 
which would give the building czar power 
to go into the books and files of all per- 
sons, firms, corporations, or others hav- 
ing to do with the production, distribu- 
tion, sale, or handling in any manner of 
the materials that go into the construc- 
tion of homes, including lands and im- 
provements. This is a most vicious pro- 
vision and in my opinion its presentation 
to the Congress at this time is not very 
encouraging. It certainly does not check 
with the policy which has been an- 
nounced by the administration that war- 
time controls will be removed. So far as 
I know this extraordinary grant of power 
to the Government was not even re- 
quested to prosecute the war. It shows 
absolute lack of faith in the honesty 
and integrity of the American people 
and an unmitigated desire to acquire 
political power. 

Just recently, as I mentioned to the 
House a few days ago, the Nation went 
through the shocking experience of see- 
ing the Chief Executive make the attempt 
to force one of four largest, finest, and 
most valuable corporations, General 
Motors, to open its books to his fact- 
finding board. The thoughtful people 
were literally stunned. Fortunately, 
public sentiment was so thoroughly 
aroused that the Executive was com- 
pelled to recede. 

Notwithstanding, here is written into 
the Patman bill a specific provision to 
make legal and vest in the President— 
Mr. Wyatt is a Presidential appointee— 
the very dictatorial power which the 
whole Nation so overwhelmingly con- 
demned the Executive for attempting to 
usurp. 

Striking out section 703 would also 
eliminate those provisions which direct 
the Director to require any person who 
deals in, sells, rents, or buys or offers to 
sell, rent, or buy any housing accommo- 
dations to furnish him information un- 
der oath, keep records, make reports in 
respect to such dealings, sales, rentals, 
purchases, or offers. It strikes out the 
language which would give the housing 
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czar the power of subpena and the un- 
conscionable penalties, $5,000 fine or a 
year of imprisonment or both for viola- 
tion. if this provision is not stricken 
out it will so frighten thousands of home 
builders as to drive them out of business. 

I do not see how any person seeking to 
be elected to the Congress of the United 
States can possibly go before the people 
of this Nation and claim that they are 
for the removal of wartime restrictions 
and at the same time support section 703 
of the Patman bill, which would vest the 
Executive with such extraordinary 
powers. 

I trust this amendment will be adopted 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
House. Such action would bring hope to 
our people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Smrru]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HinsHaw) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 107, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Patman and Mr. 
SmitH of Ohio to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 145, 
noes 130. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for debate 
having expired, if Members desire to of- 
fer further amendments, they will now 
have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the action taken by the Commit- 
tee in adopting the Monroney amend- 
ment setting up an Expediter in place of 
the Office of Housing Stabilization, which 
provided for a director, I ask unanimous 
consent that wherever the word “Direc- 
tor” appears in the bill, it be changed to 
read “Expediter.” 

Mr. SPENCE. There is no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wo.cotTtT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is on the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: Page 
6, line 1, after “accommodations”, insert “the 
construction of which is completed after the 
effective date of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hancock: On 


page 14, line 4, after “who”, insert “know- 
ingly.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HANCcOocK) 
there were—ayes 126, noes 109. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan: On 
page 10, after line 19, insert a new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) In the construction «nd occupancy 
of the facilities authorized by this title there 
shall be no discrimination because of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in any labor or- 
ganization.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SPENCE. I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground it 
is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Michigan on the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On the point of 
order; yes, Mr. Chairman, with permis- 
sion to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is designed, so we have been told for 
6 or 8 days, to provide homes for vet- 
erans. If that be the purpose, there 
should be no discrimination against re- 
turning veterans who have been dis- 
criminated against in employment and 
jobs because they were not members of a 
union. Certainly the House, if it wants 
to do something for the veterans, should 
not permit a bill to go through under 
which and under administrative prac- 
tices the returning veterans can be de- 
prived of an opportunity to aid in the 
construction of homes, and of an oppor- 
tunity to occupy the homes provided by 
this bill just because they do not belong 
to a particular labor organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky desire to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
addressed to an administrator who is to 
administer a law of the United States. 
Do we have to say to him that he shall 
not discriminate against any of the peo- 
ple of the United States? 

Veterans should not be discriminated 
against on account of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Certainly, we need no 
such directive to an administrator under 
the laws of the United States. 

There assuredly is going to be no dis- 
crimination; and, as far as this partic- 
ular amendment is concerned, it is not 
even remotely connected with the pur- 
poses of the bill. It deals with a matter 
which is not in the jurisdiction of our 
committee and I ask that the point of 
order be sustained. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstood the reading of the amendment 
it relates to discrimination on the basis 
of membership or nonmembership in a 
labor union. Just now, however, I 
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thought I heard the gentleman from 
Kentucky talking about discrimination 
on the basis of race, creed, or color. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par. 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman, is: On what is the 
amendment based? Membership or non- 
membership in a labor union? Or on 
racial discrimination? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
has been offered and the Chair is pre- 
pared to rule on the question presented. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] offered an amendment which 
the Clerk has reported. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] has made 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground it is not germane to the 
pending bill. 

The Chair invites attention to the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself: 

In the construction and occupancy of the 
facilities authorized by this title there shall 
be no discrimination because of membership 
or nonmembership in any labor organization. 


The Chair does not know of any pro- 
vision in the pending bill which seeks to 
provide by regulation for the occupancy 
of buildings sought to be constructed 
under authority of the pending bill. The 
amendment, apparently, is much broader 
in its scope than that embraced within 
the provisions of the pending bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Are there any other amendments to be 
offered? If not, under the rule, the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4761) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act by adding thereto a 
new title relating to the prevention of 
speculation and excessive profits in the 
sale of housing, and to insure the avail- 
ability of real estate for housing pur- 
poses at fair and reasonable prices, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 530, directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments agreed to by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmitH] and on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GWYNNE]. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the so-called 
committee amendments on page 5, line 
22, and page 9, line 3, fixing a ceiling on 
existing houses. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not the Chair will put them en gross. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a. par- 
liamentary inquiry. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as a separate vote has been de- 
manded on three amendments, and un- 
doubtedly each will involve a roll call, 
would not it expedite matters if this were 
put over until tomorrow so that an en- 
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grossed copy of the bill could be read? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
other amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 1, strike out all of section 703. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE and Mr. PATMAN de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 209, nays 174, 


answered 


“present” 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


{Roll No. 42] 
YEAS—209 

Abernethy Gathings Mason 
Adams Gavin Mathews 
Allen, Ill, Gearhart Merrow 
Andersen, Gerlach Michener 

BR. Carl Gibson Mills 
Anderson, Calif, Gifford Mundt 
Andresen, Gillespie Murray, Tenn. 

August H. Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Andrews, Ala. Gillie Norblad 
Angell Goodwin Norrell 
Arends Graham O’Hara 
Arnold Grant, Ind. Peterson, Fla, 
Auchincloss Griffiths Phillips 
Barden Gross Pickett 
Barrett, Wyo. Gwinn,N.Y. Pittenger 
Bates, Mass. Gwynne,Iowa Ploeser 
Bell Hagen Plumiley 
Bender Hall, Price, Pla. 
Bennett, Mo. Edwin Arthur Ramey 
Bishop Hall, Rankin 
Biackney Leonard W. Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton Halleck Reed, Ill. 
Boren Hancock Rees, Kans. 
Bradley, Mich. Hand Rich 
Brehm Harris Rizley 
Brown, Ohio Hartley Robertson, 
Brumbaugh Hébert N. Dak. 
Buffett Hendricks Robsion, Ky. 
Butler Heselton Rockwell 
Byrnes, Wis. Hess Rodgers, Pa. 
Campbell Hill Roe, Md. 
Canfield Hinshaw Rogers, Fla. 
Carlson Hoeven Rogers, Mass. 
Case, N. J. Hoffman Russell 
Case,S.Dak. Hope Schwabe, Okla. 
Chenoweth Horan Scrivner 
Chiperfield Howell Shafer 
Church Jenkins Sharp 
Clason Jennings Short 
Clevenger Jensen Sikes 
Clippinger Johnson, Calif. Simpson, Il. 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Dl Simpson, Pa, 
Cole, N. ¥. Johnson,Ind. Slaughter 
Colmer Jones Smith, Maine 
Corbett Jonkman Smith, Ohio 
Cox Kean Smith, Wis. 
Cravens Kearney Springer 
Crawford Keefe Stefan 
Cunningham Kelly, Til. Stevenson 
Curtis Kilday Stewart 
Dirksen Kinzer Stockman 
Dolliver Kunkel Sumner, Til. 
Dondero Lanham Sumners, Tex, 
Dworshak Larcade Sundstrom 
Earthman Latham Taber 
Eaton LeCompte Talbot 
Elliott LeFevre Talle 
Ellis Lemke Tarver 
Elisworth Lewis Taylor 
Elsaesser Luce Thomas, N. J, 
Elston McCowen Tibbott 
Engel, Mich. McDonough Towe 
Fellows McGehee Vinson 
Fenton McMillen, Ill. Vorys, Ohio 
Puller | Maloney Vursell 
Pulton Martin, Iowa Wadsworth 
Gamble Martin, Mass. Weichel 


Winstead Wood 
Whitten Winter Woodruff 
Whittington Wolcott Worley 
Wigglesworth Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wilson Wolverton, N. J, 
NAYS—174 

Allen, La. Gary Monroney 
Almond Geeilan Morgan 
Bailey Gordon Murdock 
Baldwin,Md. Gore Murphy 
Barrett, Pa. Gorski Neely 
Barry Granahan O'Brien, Tl. 
Bates, Ky. Granger O’Brien, Mich. 
Beckworth Grant, Ala. O’Konski 
Biemiller Green O'Neal 
Bloom Gregory O'Toole 
Boykin Hare Outland 
Bradley, Pa. Harless, Ariz. Pace 
Brooks Hart Patman 
Brown, Ga. Havenner Patrick 
Bryson Hays Patterson 
Buckley Healy Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Hedrick Philbin 
Bunker Heffernan Poage 
Burch Hobbs Price, Il. 
Burgin Hoch Priest 
Byrne, N. Y. Holifield Quinn, N. Y. 
Camp Holmes, Wash. Rabaut 
Carnahan Hook Rabin 
Celler Huber Rayfiel 
Chelf Hull Resa 
Clements Izac Richards 
Cochran Johnson, Riley 
Coffee Luther A. Robertson, Va. 
Combs Johnson, Roe, N. Y. 
Cooley Lyndon B. Rogers, N. Y. 
Cooper Johnson, Okla. Rooney 
Courtney Kee Rowan 
Crosser Kefauver Ryter 
D’Alesandro Sabath 
Daughton, Va. Kerr Sadowski 
Davis King Sasscer 
Dawson Kirwan Savage 
De Lacy Klein Sheppard 
Delaney Kopplemann Sheridan 

James J, LaFollette Smith, Va. 
Delaney, Lane Somers, N. Y. 

John J. Lea Sparkman 
Doughton, N. C. Lesinski Spence 
Douglas, Calif. Link Starkey 
Douglas, I. Ludiow Sullivan 
Doyle Lyle Thomason 
Drewry Lynch Tolan 
Durham McCormack Torrens 
Eberharter McGlinchey Traynor 
Engle, Calif. McMillan, S.C. Trimble 
Ervin Madden Voorhis, Calif. 
Fallon Mahon Walter 
Feighan Manasco Wasielewski 
Fernandez Mankin Weaver 
Flannagan Mansfield, Welch 
Flood Mont. White 
Fogarty Mansfield, Tex. Wickersham 
Folger Marcantonio Woodhouse 
Forand May Zimmerman 
Gallagher Miller, Calif. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Dingell 


NOT VOTING—47 


Andrews, N.Y. Gardner McKenzie 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Gossett Miller, Nebr. 
Beall Hale Morrison 
Bennet, N.Y. Harness,Ind. Norton 
Bland Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Bonner Herter Powell 

Buck . Holmes, Mass. Rains 
Cannon, Fla. Jackson Randolph 
Cannon,Mo. Jarman Reed, N. Y. 
Chapman Judd Rivers 
Clark Kelley, Pa. Robinson Utah 
Cole, Kans. Kilburn Schwabe, Mo. 
Curley Knutson Stigler 
D’Ewart Landis Thom 
Domengeaux McConnell Thomas, Tex. 
Pisher McGregor 
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Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Stigler against. 

Mr. Buck for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Gardner against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Curley against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Jarman with Mr. Reed of New York. 
Randolph with Mr, McGregor. 
Morrison with Mr. Kilburn. 
Domengeaux with Mr. Beall. 

Clark with Mr. Judd. 

. Bonner with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
. McKenzie with Mr. McConnell. 

. Thom with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
. Bland with Mr. Bennet of New York. 


. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Cole of 
Kensas. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. Knutson. Were he 
present he would have voted “aye.” I 
having voted “no” withdraw my vote of 
“no” and vote “present.” 

Mr. HARRIS changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 21, insert the following lan- 
guage: “The construction of which is com- 
pleted after the effective date of this title.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment is interrelated with an 
amendment on page 9. Both deal with 
the ceiling on existing houses. I ask 
unanimous consent that these two 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 
4 Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have the amendment reported? We do 
not know what the amendment is. 

The SPEAKER. It was just reported, 
but without objection the Clerk will 
again read the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 249, nays 134, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


FRRRERRERE 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell against. 


Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mrs. 


Norton against. 

Mr. Henry for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Andrews of New York for, with Mr. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska for, with Mr. Chap- 
man against. 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—249 

Abernethy Boiton Clevenger 
Adams Boren Clippinger 
Allen, Il. Boykin Cole, Mo. 
Allen, La, Bradley, Mich. Cole, N. Y. 
Almond Brehm Colmer 
Andersen, Brooks Combs 

H. Cari Brown, Ga. Cooley 
Anderson, Calif. Brown, Ohio Corbett 
Andresen, Brumbaugh Cox 

August H. Bryson Cravens 
Andrews, Ala. Buffett Crawford 
Angell Bulwinkle Cunningham 
Arends Burch Curtis 
Arnold Butler Daughton, Va. 
Auchincloss Byrnes, Wis. Dirksen 
Baldwin,Md. Camp Dolliver 
Barden Campbell Dondero 
Barrett, Wyo. Carlson Doughton, N.C. 
Bates, Mass. Case, N. J. Durham 
Bell Case, S. Dak. Dworshak 
Bender Chenoweth Earthman 
Bennett,Mo. Chiperfield Eaton 
Bishop Church Elliott 
Blackney Clason Ellis 
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Ellsworth Jones 
Elsaesser Jonkman 
Elston Kean 
Engel, Mich. Kearney 
Engle, Calif, Keefe 
Ervin Kefauver 
Fellows Keogh 
Fenton Kerr 
Flannagan Kilday 
Fuller Kinzer 
Gamble Kunkel 
Gary Lanham 
Gathings Larcade 
Gavin Latham 
Gearhart Lea 
Gerlach LeCompte 
Gibson LeFevre 
Gifford Lemke 
Gillespie Lewis 
Gil'ette Luce 
Gillie Lyle 
Goodwin McCowen 
Graham McGehee 
Grant, Ala. McMillan, S.C. 
Grant, Ind. McMiilen, Ill. 
Griffiths Mahon 
Gross Maloney 
Gwinn, N. Y. Manasco 
Gwynne, Iowa Mansfield, Tex. 
Hagen Martin, Iowa 
Ha'l, Martin, Mass. 
Edwin Arthur Mason 
Hall, Mathews 
Leonard W. May 
Halleck Merrow 
Hancock Michener 
Hand Mills 
Hare Mundt 
Harris Murray, Tenn, 
Hart Murray, Wis. 
Hartley Norblad 
Hebert Norrell 
Hendricks O’Hara 
Heseiton Pace 
Hess Peterson, Fla, 
Hill Phillips 
Hinshaw Pickett 
Hobbs Pittenger 
Hoeven Ploeser 
Hoffman Plumley 
Hope Poage 
Horan Price, Fla. 
Howell Ramey 
Jenkins Rankin 
Jennings Reece, Tenn, 
Jensen Reed, Ill. 
Johnson, Calif, Rees, Kans, 
Johnson, Ill. Rich 
Johnson,Ind. Richards 
Johnson, Riley 
Luther A. Rizley 
NAYS—134 
Bailey Forand 
Barrett, Pa. Fulton 
Barry Gallagher 
Bates, Ky. Geelan 
Beckworth Gordon 
Biemiller Gore 
Bloom Gorski 
Bradley, Pa. Granahan 
Buckley Granger 
Bunker Green 
Burgin Gregory 
Byrne, N. Y. Harless, Ariz. 
Canfield Havenner 
Carnahan Hays 
Celler Healy 
Chelf Hedrick 
Clements Heffernan 
Cochran Hoch 
Coffee Holifield 
Cooper Holmes, Wash. 
Courtney Hook 
Crosser Huber 
D’Alesandro Hull 
Davis Izac 
Dawson Johnson, 
De Lacy Lyndon B. 
Delaney, Johnson, Okla. 
James J. Kee 
Delaney, Kelly, Ml, 
Jchn J. King 
Douglas, Calif. Kirwan 
Dougias, Ill, Klein 
Doyle Kopplemann 
Drewry LaFollette 
Eberharter Lane 
Fa‘lon Lesinski 
Feighan Link 
Fernandez Ludlow 
Ficod Lynch 
Fogarty McCormack 
Foiger McDonough 
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Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Russell 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sharp 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill, 
Simpson, Pa, 
Slaughter 
Emith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talle 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
‘Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weaver 
Weichel 
West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 


Woilfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 


Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


McGlinchey 
Madden 
Mankin 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Neely 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, Mich, 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Quinn, N, ¥Y, 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Rayfiel 
Resa 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, N. ¥. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowskl 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 


Smith,Maine Sullivan Wasie!ewski 
Somers,N.Y. Tolan Welch 
Sparkman Torrens White 
Spence Traynor Wickersham 
Starkey Voorhis, Calif. Woodhouse 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Dingell 


NOT VOTING—47 


Andrews, N.Y. Gardner McKenzie 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gossett Miller, Nebr. 
Beall Hale Morrison 
Bennet, N.Y. Harness,Ind. Norton 

Bland Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Bonner Herter Powell 

Buck Holmes, Mass. Rains 
Cannon, Fla. Jackson Rando!ph 
Cannon, Mo, Jarman Reed, N. Y. 
Chapman Judd Rivers 

Clark Kelley, Pa, Robinson, Utah 
Cole. Kans. Kilburn Schwabe, Mo. 
Curley Knutson Stigler 
D’Ewart Landis Thom 
Domengeaux McConnell Thomas, Tex. 
Fisher McGregor 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell against 

Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mrs. 
Norton against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Gardner against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Curley against. 

Mr. Buck for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Stigler against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Jarman with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Thom with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Cole of 
Kansas. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Andrews of 
New York. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I havea 
live pair with my colleague the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. Knutson. If 
he were present he would have voted 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland changed 
his vote from “nay” to “aye.” 

Mr. DRURY changed his vote from 
“aye” to “nay.” 

Mr. ALMOND changed his vote from 
“nay” to “aye.” 

Mr. FALLON changed his vote from 
“aye” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 9, line 3, 
strike out lines 3 to 12, inclusive. 


The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the committee divided; 
and there were—ayes 26, noes 129. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman wij 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. In the first place, 1 
do not know whether the microphone js 
working, but at any rate we cannot hear 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may again be read so we 


may know which way to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Without Objection 
the Clerk will again read the amend. 


ment. 


There was no objection. 


The Clerk again read the amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the amendment. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 246, nays 134, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 50, as follows: 


[Roll No, 44] 
YEAS—246 
Abernethy Engle, Calif. | McCowen 
Adams Ervin McGehee 
Allen, Til, Fellows McMillan, S.C 
Allen, La, Fenton McMillen, Il, 
Almond Fuller Mahon 
Andersen, Gamble Maloney 
H. Carl Gary Manasco, 
Anderson, Calif.Gathings Mansfield, Tex, 
Andresen, Gavin Martin, Iowa 
August H. Gearhart Martin, Mass, 

Andrews, Ala. Gerlach Mason 
Angell Gibson Mathews 
Arends Gifford May 

Arno'd Gillespie Merrow 
Auchincloss Gillette Michener 
Baldwin,Md. Gillie Mills 

Barden Goodwin Mundt 
Barrett, Wyo. Graham Murray, Tenn, 
Bates, Mass. Grant, Ala. Murray, Wis. 
Bell Grant, Ind. Norrell 
Bender Griffiths O'Hara 
Bennett, Mo, Gross Pace 
Bishop Gwinn,N.Y. Peterson, Fia. 
Blackney Gwynne, Iowa Phillips 
Bolton Hagen Pickett 
Boren Hall, Pittenger 
Boykin Edwin Arthur Ploeser 
Bradley, Mich. Hall, Plumiey 
Brehm Leonard W. Poage 
Brooks Halleck Price, Fla. 
Brown, Ga. Hancock Ramey 
Brown, Ohio Hand Rankin 
Brumbaugh Hare Reece, Tenn, 
Bryson Harris Reed, Til. 
Buffett Hart Rees, Kans, 
Bu winkle Hartley Rich 

Bunker Hébert Richards 
Burch Hendricks Riley 

Butler Heselton Rizley 
Byrnes, Wis. Hess Robertson, 
Camp Hill N. Dak. 
Campbell Hinshaw Robertson, Va. 
Carlson Hobbs Robsion, Ky. 
Case, N. J. Hoeven Rockwell 
Case, S. Dak. Hoffman Rodgers, Pa. 
Chenoweth Hope Roe, Md. 
Chiperfield Horan Rogers, Fla. 
Church Howell Rogers, Mass, 
Clason Jenkins Russell 
Clevenger Jennings Schwabe, Okla. 
Clippinger Jensen Scrivner 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Calif. Shafer 

Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Ill. Sharp 
Colmer Johnson, Ind. Short 

Combs Johnson, Sikes 

Cooley Luther A, Simpson, Ml. 
Corbett Jones Slaughter 
Cox Jonkman Smith, Ohio 
Cravens Kean Smith, Wis. 
Crawford Kearney Springer 
Cunningham Keefe Stefan 
Curtis Kefauver Stevenson 
Daughton, Va. Keogh Stewart 
D’Ewart Kerr Stockman 
Dirksen Kilday Sumner, Ill. 
Dolliver Kinzer Sumners, Tex. 
Dondero Kunkel Sundstrom 
Doughton, N. C, Lanham Taber 
Dworshak Larcade Talbot 
Earthman Latham Talle 

Eaton Lea Tarver 
Elliott LeCompte Taylor 
Ellis LeFevre Thomas, N. J. 
Ellsworth Lemke Tibbott 
Elsaesser Lewis Towe . 
Elston Luce Trimble 
Engel, Mich. Lyie Vinson 
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‘orys, Ohio West Wolcott 
sonal Whitten Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wadsworth Whittington Wolverton, N. J. 
Walter Wigglesworth Wood 
Wasielewski W Woodruff 
Weaver Winstead Worley 
Weichel Winter Zimmerman 

NAYS—134 

arrett, Pa. Gorski Norblad 
oony Granahan . O’Brien, Tl. 
Bates, Ky. Granger O’Brien, Mich, 
Beckworth Green ski 
Biemiller Gregory O'Neal 
Bloom Hariless, Ariz. O'Toole 
Bradley, Pa. Havenner Outland 
Buckley Hays Patman 
Burgin Healy Patrick 
Byrne, N. ¥. Hedrick Patterson 
Canfield Heffernan Pfeifer 
Carnahan Hoch Philbin 
Celler Holifield Price, Ill. 
Chelf Holmes, Wash. Priest 
Clements Hook Quinn, N. Y. 
Cochran Huber . Rabaut 
Coffee Hull Rabin 
Cooper Izac Rayfiel 
Courtney Johnson, Resa 
Crosser Lyndon B, Rogers, N. Y. 
D’Alesandro Kee Rooney 
Davis Kelly, Dl. Rowan 
Dawson King Ryter 
De Lacy Kirwan Sabath 
Delaney, Klein Sadowski 

James J. Kopplemann  Sasscer 
Delaney, LaFollette Savage 

John J. Lane Sheppard 
Douglas, Calif. Lesinski Sheridan 
Douglas, Tl, Link Smith, Maine 
Doyle Ludlow Smith, Va. 
Drewry Lynch Somers, N. Y. 
Eberharter McCormack Sparkman 
Falion McDonough Spence 
Feighan McGlinchey Starkey 
Fernandez Madden Sullivan 
Flannagan Mankin Thomas, Tex. 
Flood Mansfield, Thomason 
Fogarty Mont. Tolan 
Folger Marcantonio Torrens 
Forand Miller, Calif. Traynor 

Fulton Monroney Voorhis, Calif. 
Gallagher Morgan Welch 

Geelan Murdock White 

Gordon Murphy Wickersham 
Gore Neely Woodhouse 





















pairs: 


On this vote: 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Dingell 
NOT VOTING—50 

Andrews, N. Y. Gardner McKenzie 
Bailey Gossett Miller, Nebr. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Hale Morrison 
Beall Harness, Ind. Norton 
Bennet,N. ¥. Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Bland Herter Powell 
Bonner Holmes, Mass. Rains 
Buck Jackson Randolph 
Cannon, Fla. Jarman Reed, N. Y. 
Cannon, Mo, Johnson, Okla. Rivers 
Chapman Judd Robinson, Utah 
Clark Kelley, Pa. Roe, N. Y. 
Cole, Kans. Kilburn Schwabe, Mo, 
Curley Knutson Simpson, Pa. 
Domengeaux Landis Stigler 
Durham McConnell Thom 
Fisher McGregor 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell egainst, 
Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mrs. 
Norton against. 

Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Gardner against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Curley against. 

Mr. Buck for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Stigler against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Kelley of 
Peunsylvania against. 

Mr. Henry for, with Mr. Roe of New York 
against. 

Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Durham with Mr. Landis. 


Mr. Rains with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 















Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I have a live pair with my colleague 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Knutson. If he were present he would 
have voted “yea.” I having voted “nay.” 
q therefore withdraw my vote and vote 

present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gwrnne of 
Iowa: Page 13, line 14, after the word “law”, 
insert the following: “Is unsupported by 


competent, material, and substantive evi- 
dence.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 


the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
@ division. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Spence) there 
were—ayes 176, noes 128. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
= engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
be reading of the engrossed copy of the 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. That is, of course, 
impossible today. The matter will have 
to go over until tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


H. R. 4761 

An act to amend the National Housing Act 
by adding thereto a new title relating to 
the prevention of speculation and exces- 
sive profits in the sale of housing, and to 
insure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 


. after title VI thereof a new title, as follows: 


“TITLE VII—STABILIZATION OF HOUSING PRICES 


“Sec. 701. (2) The Congress declares that 
an emergency exists wherein there are in- 
sufficient facilities for housing large segments 
of the population, that large numbers of vet- 
erans of the armed forces are returning to 
civilian life in need of housing accommoda- 
tions which are not available, and that it is 
necessary for the health and safety of the 
people that all facilities of the United States 
Government be made available and coordi- 
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nated to obtain a maximum amount of hous- 
ing. The purposes of this title are to stabil- 
ige the prices of real estate to be used for 
housing purposes, and to prevent speculative, 
unwarranted, and abnormal increases in the 
selling prices of such real estate; to eliminate 
and prevent profiteering in the sale of real 
estate for housing purposes, the hoarding of 
materials necessary for the construction of 
housing and other buildings, and other dis- 
ruptive practices; to encourage the produc- 
tion of housing at a fair profit; to improve 
the housing of the people of the Nation in 
order to foster their health and general we!l- 
fare; to encourage employment in the housing 
construction industry, and to maintain such 
industry at a high level of productivity; to 
prohibit an undue dissipation of the savings 
of the people in the Nation in the purchase 
of homes at speculative prices; to permit re- 
turning veterans to acquire housing at fair 
prices; and to prevent a post-emergency col- 
lapse of values in the housing field and to 
promote a swift and orderly transition to a 
peacetime economy. 

“(b) The provisions of this title, and all 
regulations and orders issued thereunder, 
shall terminate on June 30, 1947, or upon 
the date specified in a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the two Houses of the Congress, de- 
claring that the provisions of the title are 
no longer necessary to deal with the exist- 
ing national emergency, whichever date is the 
earlier. 

“(c) The provisions of this title shall be 
applicable to the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia. 

“Sec. 702. (a) There is hereby created an 
Office to be known as Housing Expediter; and 
the President is authorized to designate an 
existing official of the Government to serve 
as Housing Expediter, or to appoint the Hous- 
ing Expediter either within any existing 
agency or as independent officer of the Gov- 
ernment. In the event of a designation of 
an existing official, he is hereby authorized 
and permitted to continue in his present 
post while serving as Housing Expediter, ex- 
cept that he shall receive no additional com- 
pensation by reason of his designation here- 
under. If, however, such Housing Expediter 
is appointed, his appointment shall, if with- 
in an existing agency of the Government, 
be subject to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the appointment of officers within 
such agency and he shall receive compensa- 
tion in compliance with such laws and regu- 
lations; if the Housing Expediter is appointed 
as an independent officer of the Government, 
then such appointment shall be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and he shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $12,000 per 
annum. 


“(b) The Housing Expediter, in addition 
to such other functions and powers as may be 
Gelegated to him by the President, is au- 
thorized to— 

“(1) formulate such plans and programs 
as are necessary to provide for an increased 
supply of housing accommodations of all 
kinds and, in particular, of homes available 
for sale or rental at moderate prices to veter- 
ans of World War II and their immediate 
families; 

“(2) issue such orders, regulations, or 
directives to other executive agencies as may 
be necessary to provide for the exercise of 
their powers in a manner required by or con- 
sistent with the execution of the aforesaid 
plans and programs, and to coordinate the 
activities of such agencies directed to the 
execution of such plans and programs. Each 
executive agency shall carry out without delay 
the crders, regulations, or directives of the 
Housing Expediter, and shall, to the extent 
necessary, modify its operations and pro- 
cedures from time to time to conform to the 

irections of the Housing Expediter; 
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“(3) recommend to the President the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to provide the authority to carry 
out such plans and programs as are not au- 
thorized under existing law; 

(4) consult and cooperate with other 
agencies of the Federal Government, State 
and local governments, industries, labor, and 
other groups, both national and local, with 
respect to the problems created by the hous- 
ing emergency and the steps which can be 
taken to remedy it. 

“(c) The executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall exercise their emergency powers 
and other powers for the purpose of aiding in 
the solution of the problems created by the 
existing housing emergency, the alleviation 
of which is vital to an orderly transition from 
war to peace. 

“(d) (1) All functions, powers, authority, or 
Cuties vested in the Cffice of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion or the Director thereof by 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 which are or may be necessary or suit- 
able to enable the Housing Expediter to carry 
out the provisions of this title and such plans 
and programs as such Housing Expediter may 
deveiop for the alleviation of the housing 
emergency, are hereby transferred to the 
Housing Expediter. The powers so trans- 
ferred shall include the power to issue or- 
ders, regulations, or directives to other execu- 
tive agencies with respect to the exercise by 
such agencies of their respective powers and 
authority. 

““(2) The powers so transferred shall con- 
tinue during the period in which this act is in 
effect, notwithstanding any other provision 
terminating such powers contained in the 
said War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944. 

“Sec. 703. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Expediter the sales prices of housing 
accommodations the construction of which 
is completed after the effective date of this 
title have risen or threaten to rise to an ex- 
tent or in a manner inconsistent with the 
purposes cf this act, he may by regulation 
or order establish maximum sales prices for 
such housing accommodations in accordance 
with the provisions of this title. Any such 
regulation or order may be limited in its 
scope to such geographical area or areas and 
to such types or classifications of such hous- 
ing accommodations as in the judgment of 
the Expediter may be necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this title. Before issuing 
any regulation or order under this section, 
the Expediter shall, so far as practicable, 
advise and consult with representative mem- 
bers of industries affected by such regula- 
tion or order, and he shall give considera- 
tion to their recommendations and to any 
recommendations which may be made by 

tate and local officials concerned with hous- 
ing conditions in any area affected by such 
regulaticn or order. 

“(b) Any regulation or order issued under 
the authority of this section with respect to 
housing accommodations the construction of 
which is completed after the effective date of 
this title shall provide that no sale of any 
such housing accommodations shall take 
place until after the builder thereof has filed 
with the appropriate agency designated by 
the Expediter a description of such accommo- 
Cations, including a statement of the pro- 
posed maximum sales price, and has received 
from such agency a certification that such 
price is reasonably related to the value of 
the accommodations to be sold, taking into 
consideration (1) reasonable construction 
costs not in excess of the legal maximum 
prices of the materials and services required 
for the construction, (2) the fair market 
value of the land (immediately prior to con- 
struction) and improvements sold with the 
housing accommodations, and (3) a margin 
of profit reflecting the generally prevailing 
profit margin upon comparable units during 
the calendar year 1941. Any prospective 
Seller of such housing accommodations may 
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apply for such certification at any time, in- 
cluding before the commencement of con- 
struction, during its progress, or after its 
completion. In any case where a certifica- 
tion of approval of a proposed maximum sales 
price has been issued prior to the comple- 
tion of construction, the prospective seller 
may, at any time before the first sale, apply 
for such revision of the maximum sales price 
previously certified as may be justified by a 
showing of special circumstances arising dur- 
ing the course of construction and not 
reasonably to have been anticipated at the 
time of the issuance of the earlier certifica- 
tion. The first sale of housing accommoda- 
tions the construction of which is completed 
after the effective date of this title shall not 
be made at a price in excess of the maximum 
sales price certified under this subsection. 
The actual price at which any such housing 
accommodations is first sold, plus any in- 
creases authorized pursuant to subsection 
(c), shall be the maximum sales price for any 
subsequent sale of such housing accommo- 
dations. 

“(c) The Expediter shall by regulation or 
order provide for appropriate price increases 
for major structural changes or improve- 
ments, not including ordinary maintenance 
and repair, effected subsequent to the first 
sale after the effective date of this title. 

“(d) The Expediter may promulgate such 
regulations as he deems necessary and proper 
to carry out any of the provisions of the title 
and may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred upon him by this title through such 
department, agency, or officer as he shall 
direct. Any regulation or order under this 
title may contain such classifications and 
differentiations and may provide for such 
adjustments and reasonable exceptions as in 
the judgment of the Expediter are necessary 
or proper in order to effectuate the purposes 
of this title. The Expediter shall have power 
to forbid the export of any lumber or other 
materials to any foreign country which are 
needed for the housing program. 

“(e) Whenever in the judgment of the 
Expediter such action is necessary or proper 
in order to effectuate the purposes of this 
title, he may by regulation or order make 
such provisions as he deems necessary to 
prevent the circumvention or evasion thereof 
and he may regulate or prohibit speculative 
or manipulative practices (including the re- 
quiring of the purchase of land prior to or 
as a condition of undertaking construction 
work or the requiring of the purchaser of 
housing accommodations to buy additional 
land or any commodity or service as a condi- 
tion of securing such housing accommoda- 
tions) in connection with the sale of any 
housing accommodations which in his judg- 
ment are equivalent to or likely to result in 
price increases inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. 

“Sec. 704. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Expediter there is a shortage in the 
supply of any material or of any facilities 
suitable for the construction and/or com- 
pletion of housing accommodations in rural 
and urban areas, and for the construction and 
repair of essential farm buildings, he may by 
regulation or order allocate, or establish pri- 
orities for the delivery of, such material or 
facilities in such manner, upon such condi- 
tions, and to such extent as he deems neces- 
sary and appropriate in the public interest 
and to effectuate the purposes of this title; 


and the Expediter is authorized regardless of * 


any other legislation to direct the Office of 
Price Administration to make such price ad- 
justments as are necessary to stimulate the 
production of building materials. 

“(b) In issuing any regulation or order 
allocating or establishing priorities for the 
delivery of any material or facilities under 
this section, the Expediter shall give special 
consideration to (1) the general need for 
housing accommodations for sale or rent at 
moderate prices, (2) the need for the cone 
struction and repair of essential farm build- 
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ings, and (3) satisfying the housing require. 
ments of veterans of World War II and their 
immediate families. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall not 
be construed as in any way affecting the 
power of the President to assign priorities or 
to allocate any materials or facilities under 
the provisions of subsection (a) of section 9 
of the act of June 28, 1940, entitled ‘An act 
to expedite national defense, and for other 

,, as amended. 

“Sec. 705. It shall be unlawful for any per. 
son to effect, either as principal or broker, 
a sale of any housing accommodations at a 
price in excess of the maximum sales price 
applicable to such sale under the provisions 
of this title, or to offer, solicit, attempt, or 
agree to making any such sale. It shall be 
unlawful for any person to violate the terms 
of any regulation or order issued under the 
provisions of this title. Notwithstanding any 
termination of this title as contemplated 
in section 701 (b) hereinabove, the provi- 
sions of this title, and of all regulations and 
orders issued thereunder, shall be treated as 
remaining in force, as to rights or liabilities 
incurred or offenses committed prior to such 
termination date, for the purpose of sustain- 
ing any proper suit, action, or prosecution 
with respect to any such right, liability, or 
offense. 

“Sec. 706. Any person who is aggrieved by 
any action taken pursuant to any regulation 
or order issued under the authority of this 
title may petition the district court of the 
district in which he resides or has his place 
of business for a review of such action, and 
such district court shall have jurisdiction to 
enjoin or set aside, in whole or in part, such 
action or to dismiss the petition. No such 
action shall be enjoined or set aside, in whole 
or in part, unless the petitioner establishes 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
action is not in accordance with law is un- 
supported by competent, material, and sub- 
stantial evidence or is arbitrary or capricious, 

“Sec. 707. (a) Whenever in the judgment 
of the Expediter any person has engaged or 
is about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of section 705 of this 
title, he may make application to the ap- 
propriate court for an order enjoining such 
acts or practices, or for an order enforcing 
compliance with such provision, and upon a 
showing by the Expediter that such person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any 
such acts or practices a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order may be granted and if granted shall 
be granted without bond. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of section 705 of this title, and any 
person who knowingly makes any statement 
or entry false in any material respect in any 
record or report required to be kept or filed 
under section 703, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or to imprisonment for not more than 
1 year or to both such fine and imprison- 
ment. Whenever the Director has reason t0 
believe that any person is liable to punish- 
ment under this subsection, he may certify 
the facts to the Attorney General, who may, 
in his discretion, cause appropriate proceed- 
ings to be brought. 

“(c) The district courts shall have juris- 
diction of criminal proceedings for violations 
of section 705 of this title, and, concurrently 
with State and Territorial courts, of all other 
proceedings under this section. Such crim!- 
nal proceedings may be brought in any dis- 
trict in which any part of any act or trans- 
action constituting the violation occurred. 
Such other proceedings may be brought in 
any district in which any part of any act oF 
transaction constituting the violation 0c 
curred, and may also be brought in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business, and process in such cases may 
be served in any district wherein the de- 
fendant resides or transacts business oF 
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wherever the defendant may be found. Any 
such court shall advance on the docket and 
expedite the disposition of any criminal or 
other proceedings brought before it under 
this section. No costs shall be assessed 
against the Expediter or the United States 
Government in any proceeding under this 
itle. 

; “(d) If any person selling housing accom- 
modations violates a regulation or order pre- 
scribing a maximum selling price, the person 
who buys such housing accommodations may, 
within 1 year from the date of the occurrence 
of the violation, bring an action for treble 
the amount by which the consideration ex- 
ceeded the maximum selling price, plus rea- 
sonable attorney’s fees and costs as deter- 
mined by the court. If the buyer fails to 
pring an action under this subsection within 
60 days from the date of the violation, the 
Expediter may bring such action on behalf of 
the United States within 1 year from the 
date of the violation. If such action is 
brought by the Expediter, the buyer shall 
thereafter be barred from bringing an action 
for the same violation. 

“Sec. 708. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘maximum sales price’ 
means the maximum price for which any 
housing accommodations the construction of 
which is completed after the effective date of 
this title may be sold and includes the total 
consideration which may be paid by the 
buyer for such housing accommodations with 
accompanying land and improvements, ex- 
cluding only those incidental charges, such 
as brokerage fees or commissions or charges, 
which buyers or sellers of such housing ac- 
commodations customarily assume in the 
community where such accommodations are 
located and which actually have been in- 
curred for services rendered at the buyer’s or 
seller's request. 

“(b) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of any of the 
foregoing, or legal successor or representa- 
tive of any of the foregoing. 

“(c) The term ‘district court’ means any 
district court of the United States, and the 
United States court for any Territory or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 709. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as May be necessary or 
proper to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this title: Provided, however, That 
so much of the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1946 (Public Law No. 269, 79th 
Cong., approved December 28, 1945), as 
reads ‘Provided, That none of the funds 
available under this head for administra- 
tive expenses shall be used in paying the 
salary of any person engaged in making or 
processing loans in excess of $500,000 to any 
State, any subdivision thereof, any munici- 
pality therein, or any public authority, for 
coustruction purposes, unless in pursuance 
of a specific authorization, except, however, 
that this provision shall not apply to any 
application or loan approved or made prior 
to December 15, 1945, shall not apply to loans 
made for construction, removal, or remodel- 
ing of housing by publicly suported educa- 
tional institutions where made for the pur- 
poses of housing veterans enrolled and at- 
tending such institution. 

“Src. 710. If any provision of this title or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of the 
title and the applicability of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

_ SBc. 711. (a) Section 603 (a) of the Na- 
‘ional Housing Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

““(1) In order to assist in relieving the 
acute shortage of housing which now exists 
and to increase the supply of housing accom- 
modations available to veterans of World 
War II at prices within their reasonable 
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ability to pay, the Administrator is author- 
ized, upon application by the mortgagee, to 
insure as hereinafter provided any mort- 
gage which is eligible for insurance as here- 
inafter provided, and, upon such terms as the 
Administrator may prescribe, to make com- 
mitments for the insuring of such mortgages 
prior to the date of their execution or dis- 
bursement thereon: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate amount of principal obligations of all 
mortgages insured under this title shall not 
exceed $2,800,000,000 except that with the 
approval of the President such aggregate 
amount may be increased to not to exceed 
$3,800,000,000: Provided further, That no 
mortgage shall be insured under this title 
after June 30, 1947, except (A) pursuant to 
a commitment to insure issued on or before 
June 30, 1947, or (B) a mortgage given to re- 
finance an existing mortgage insured under 
this title and which does not exceed the origi- 
nal principal amount and unexpired term of 
such existing mortgage: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Administrator shall, in his 
discretion, have power to require the avail- 
ability for rental purposes of properties cov- 
ered by mortgages insured under this title, in 
such instances and for such periods of time 
as he may prescribe.’ 

“(b) Section 603 (b) (2) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees as the Administra- 
tor shall approve) in an amount not to 
exceed 90 percent of the appraised value (as 
of the date the mortgage is accepted for 
insurance) of a property, urban, suburban, 
or rural, upon which there is located a dwell- 
ing designed principally for residential use 
for not more than four families in the ag- 
gregate, which is approved for mortgage in- 
surance prior to the beginning of construc- 
tion. The principal obligation of such mort- 
gage shall in no event, however, exceed— 

“*(A) $5,400 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $7,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $9,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 

“*(D) $12,000 if such dwelling is designed 

for a four-family residence: 
Provided, That the Administrator may, if he 
finds that at any time or in any particular 
geographical area it is not feasible, within 
such limitations of maximum mortgage 
amounts, to construct dwellings without 
sacrifice of sound standards of construction, 
design, or liability, prescribe by regulation 
or otherwise higher maximum mortgage 
amounts not to exceed— 

“*(A) $8,100 if such dwelling is designed 
for a single-family residence, or 

“*(B) $10,800 if such dwelling is designed 
for a two-family residence, or 

“*(C) $13,500 if such dwelling is designed 
for a three-family residence, or 

“*(D) $16,200 if such dwelling is designed 
for a four-family resfdence.’ 

“(c) Section 603 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 4 
percent per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time.’ 

“(d) Section 603 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended (1) 
by striking out of the third sentence the 
word ‘emergency’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘shortage of housing,’ and (2) by 
striking out the last sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following sentence: 
‘The Administrator shall prescribe such pro- 
cedures as in his judgment are necessary to 
secure to veterans of World War II, and their 
immediate families, and to hardship cases as 
defined by the Administrator, preference or 
priority of opportunity to purchase or rent 
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properties covered by mortgages insured un- 
der this title.’ 

“(e) Section 608 (b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended (1) 
by amending paragraph numbered (2) there- 
of to read as follows: 

“*(2) Preference or priority of opportunity 
in the occupancy of the mortgaged property 
for veterans of World War II and their im- 
mediate families and for hardship cases as 
defined by the Administrator, shall be pro- 
vided under such regulations and procedures 
as may be prescribed by the Administrator’; 
and (2) by striking out ‘$1,350’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$1,500.’ 

“*(f) Section 608 (c) of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended py 
inserting in the third sentence before the 
semicolon at the end of clause ‘(C)’, the fol- 
lowing; ‘and any mortgage insurance premi- 
ums paid after default’.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in three instances in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and include statements 
and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a telegram. 

Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Democrat. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a recent article ap- 
pearing in the New York Sun. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a court decision from 
the Federal District of Oregon. 

Mr. KEEFE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include a statement published 
in the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern 
under date of March 4, 1946. 

Mr. TALLE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee this afternoon and 
include certain material. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include a 
brief article by Hanson W. Baldwin which 
appeared in today’s New York Times. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include cor- 
respondence and a petition signed by 350 
amputees in Walter Reed Hospital, also 
a clipping that appeared in the Washbing- 
ton Daily News. 

AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to make the necessary cor- 
rections in the pending bill in reference 
to section numbers and cross references. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a special order for this 
afternoon. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be transferred over to somor- 
row afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AS OF TODAY 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, on his return 
here yesterday from a tour of inspection 
of the remaining military establishments 
of the Nation, is quoted in today’s news- 
papers as follows: 

It would take a year to bring the present 
administrative efficiency of the United States 
Army back to the level of 1940. 


I plead with the Members of this Con- 
zress, Mr. Speaker, to consider exactly 
what that statement means. 

It means that today, in a world still 
legally at war because no formal peace 
has been signed or evolved, we are again 
a weak nation militarily, a nation in- 
capable of defending ourselves in less 
than a year’s time, if then. 

It means that in a world still primed 
for war, we have thrown away our arms. 

It means that with wealth that Eng- 
land, Russia, France, and other impov- 
erished nations are trying to borrow, we 
have retrograded from the strongest 
fighting power on earth to the position of 
a nation incapable of even defending our 
shores against an invasion. 

It means that once more we are the 
richest man left on earth, again naively 
heading up Thug Alley in the dark with- 
out a gun. 

I am merely repeating things you all 
know when I call attention to these facts 
gleaned from the daily press: 

Critically sensitive spots exist in Tur- 
key, Manchuria, Spain, Argentina, Mex- 
ico, Greece, Indonesia, Canada. 

Within the past week a reputable New 
York columnist reported that by May 
Russia may be expected to make de- 
mands on Turkey which Turkey cannot 
accept, and that England will go to the 
aid of Turkey. 

Secretary of State James Byrnes has 
confirmed reports published in news- 
papers that Russia plans to hold summer 
military maneuvers in Manchuria, al- 
though Manchuria is under the techni- 
cal supervision of General MacArthur as 
Allied Commander in the Far East. 

The Communist press, and our own 
State Department, have demanded our 
intervention in the Government of Spain 
and the ousting of Franco. 

The Communist press, here and 
abroad, demand the ousting of the Peron 
government in Argentina, though Argen- 
tina is even now counting the vote of 
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the Argentine people to decide what Ar- 
gentina wants. 

The Toledano labor group in Mexico 
is allied with the Russian-sponsored 
World Federation of Trade Unions, in 
which Sidney Hillman, New Deal pet and 
founder of the Political Action Commit- 
tee is a vice chairman. 

The Russian-sponsored attacks on 
England’s actions in Greece and Indo- 
nesia, and Russia’s own violation of ex- 
isting pacts by remaining in Iran, have 
been aired at length. 

The Canadian revelations about Rus- 
sian espionage, even to spying on Ameri- 
can troop movements bring the situation 
to our own shores. . 

Great Britain, while asking the United 
States to loan her $4,400,000,000, has an- 
nounced that she will spend $4,750,000,- 
000 on her military establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been plagued 
with continuing and inspired strikes in 
our own heavy industry which have de- 
mobilized the United States industrially 
just as we have prematurely demobilized 
militarily. 

We have no plan for postwar protec- 
tion of the United States that has 
reached the point of legislation. We 
have no sufficient trained force to fly 
our airplanes, sail our ships, or operate 
our ground force military equipment. 

We have, as General Eisenhower so 
bluntly put it, gone back to the point of 
weakness that characterized our power 
before we were catapulted into war by 
the Japanese attack on Pear] Harbor. 

No American, Mr. Speaker, wants to 
maintain perpetually a state of armed 
neutrality throughout the world. But 
no American would want to see us so 
weakened as we are today. And I am 
sure that no American can believe that 
we should become the Alice in Wonder- 
land of all the nations in the world and 
tell those who continue to maintain mili- 
tary strength, that we are ripe for the 
Picking. 

Within recent weeks our executive 
department and our State Department 
have suddenly chosen to switch from a 
policy of appeasement to every Russian 
demand and to urge that we become 
tough with Russia. 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, and plead 
with every power of word to drive this 
thought home to all America: 

Let us consider where we stand if Rus- 
sia answers toughness with toughness. 

Let us believe General Eisenhower, who 
led the Allies to victory in Europe, when 
he says we are again a military weakling 
among nations. 

Let us quit fooling our veterans who 
fought the battles of World War II by 
telling them that we are embarking in an 
international era of sweetness and light. 
Let us tell our veterans and all America 
that we still need to maintain a strong 
America until the other nations who 
might make war agree to, and carry out 
a demobilization equal to our own. 

Let us decide, before we have gone ir- 
revocably beyond the point where we can 
defend it, that we will maintain the 
American Constitution, the American 
system of free enterprise, the American 
form of government and the American 
way of life against any who would seek 
to destroy it. 
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Before we go further in the weak 
of our power to defend America, let ys 
obtain reasonable assurances that we are 
not treading the path to peace alone, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include editorial matter. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Friday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WALTER REED HOSPITAL AMPUTEES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to state that I am 
very thoroughly in accord with the views 
expressed in the petition of the 350 am- 
putees of Walter Reed Hospital. I be- 
lieve that the Government should provide 
an automobile as an aid to their recovery 
and conditioning. It is our duty to do as 
much as we can to send the veterans out 
from the hospital as nearly whole as pos- 
sible. The War Amputees Car Commit- 
tee came to the Capitol today and asked 
me to present their case to the Congress. 
Mr. Joseph Leib, their national legislative 
director, joined them in their request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. CHAPMAN (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grecory) for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8.680. An act to encourage and protect 
oil refineries not having their own source of 
supply for crude oil by extending preference 
to such refineries in disposing of royalty oil 
under the Mineral Lands Leasing Act; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 769. An act for the relief of H. H. Ash- 
brook, and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.965. An act to amend the Alaska game 
law; to the Committee on the Territories. 

8.1043. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Oklahoma in trust for the Indians of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Res- 
ervation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1085. An act to provide for payment of 
travel and other expenses of members of the 
tribal council, business committees, or other 
tribal organizations, of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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s 1305. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of North Dakota over offenses com~- 
mitted by or against Indians on the Devils 
Lake Indian Reservation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

s 1504. An act for the relief of Edith Ro- 
berta Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 
s.1609. An act for the relief of Catherin 
Gilbert; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 1627. An act for the relief of Mrs. Isabel 
N. Mifflin; to the Committee on Claims. 

s 1679. An act to authorize additional 
compensation for work performed on a legal 
holiday by employees of the Government 
printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 
s. 1840. An act for the relief of the Danvers 
Shoe Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
S. 1841. An act to amend an act entitled 
“an act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim April 19, 1946, as 
Students and Teachers Day in commemora- 
tion of their contributions in helping to 
pring about victory in the present war; to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 7, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WoRLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in executive session, on Thursday, 
March 7, 1946, in the committee room 
356, Old House Office Building, on the 
report of the investigation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Thursday, 
March 7, 1946, through Friday, March 8, 
at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 7, 1946. 
Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to authorize grants to the States for sur- 
veying their hospitals and public health 
centers and for planning construction of 
additional facilities, and to authorize 
grants to assist in such construction. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 13, 1946, Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on the fol- 
lowing bills, relating to United States 
commissioners; H. R. 2460 (S. 346), H. R. 
2461 (S. 345), H. R. 2462 (S. 344), and 
H. R. 2464 (S. 344). 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 


will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 
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On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1118. A letter from the President, Board of — 


Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to provide necessary utilities for vet- 
erans’ housing furnished and erected by the 
National Housing Administrator; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1119. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act of May 28, 1896, as 
amended, relating to the appointment of 
assistant United States attorneys; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H.R. 5654. A bill to pro- 
vide basic authority for the performance of 
certain functions and activities of the Bureau 
of Reclamation; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1683). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 543. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to Mrs. Polly Jane Pickering, widow of 
Thomas Pickering, late an employee of the 
House; without amendment (Rept. No. 1682). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H.R. 5681. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the monthly rates of compensation, pension, 
and retirement payments to veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5682. A bill to extend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, for a period of 6 months, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 5683. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in more adequately financing their 
system of public education, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and public sec- 
ondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 
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By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 5684. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the monthly rates of compensation, pension, 
and retirement payments to veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ROGERS of New York: 

H.R. 5685. A bill to provide for the national 
health and productive power of the people 
of the United States by clarifying the laws 
pertaining to hospital treatment, medical 
care, domiciliary care, and related services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 5686. A bill to provide for the public 
welfare through grants to the States for wel- 
fare services and assistance to needy indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5687. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, with respect 
to air transportation by marine transporta- 
tion and shipping companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5688. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery for Sioux Indians at Wounded 
Knee, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5689. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the monthly rates of compensation, pension, 
and retirement payments to veterans and 
their dependents; To the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 5690. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the monthly rates of compensation, pension, 
and retirement payments to veterans and 
their dependents; to the Commitee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


MEMORIALS 


Inder clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of Mexico, with regard to the 
placing of various national flags over the 
Chamber of Deputies of Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Brazilian Parlia- 
ment, honoring the memory of the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R. 5691. A bill for the relief of Elsie L. 

Rosenow; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 5692. A bill to relinquish the mineral 
rights of the United States under certain 
lands in the county of Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGLINCHEY: 

H. R. 5693. A bill for the relief of Meyer R. 

Brody; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 5694. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
C. Baldwin, former first lieutenant, Army of 
the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5695. A bill for the relief of B. John 

Hanson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 5696. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

A. Curry; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 5697. A bill granting a pension, to 
Relda Long; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. SAVAGE: 
H.R. 5698. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Howard Rasmussen; to the Committee on 
Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

1677. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to cooperative tax ex- 
emption and the difference in methods of 
taxing cooperative corporations and private 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1678. Also, petition of the commander in 
chief of the Military Order of the World Wars, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to request for legislation 
granting a flat 20-percent increase in pay 
and allowances of officers and enlisted men 
of uniformed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1679. Also, petition of the Crow Tribal 
Council, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to changes in the 
Indian Reservation administration; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 7, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. McCormack]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

Marouw 7, 1946. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHN W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN. 
PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, we beseech Thee to 
deepen our faith when the sight is dim, 
and enlarge our trust when understand- 
ing is not clear. We confess that with 
our hearts of flesh we need Thy mercy 
and forgiveness. We pray for a unity 
of faith and knowledge of the Man who 
spake as never man spake, who calls us 
to bow down our wills in simple obedi- 
ence, humility, patience, and _ strict 
truthfulness. Purge from every mind 


any lurking prejudice and give us grace: 


to forbear and to persevere, brave in all 
the changes of fortune. Thou whe hast 
made us in Thine own image, endowed by 
our country with high positions of great 
responsibilities, do Thou direct us with 
Thy integrity of purpose as we meet the 
exactions of the public trust; may we 
press toward the goal of high and holy 
influence in all our land. Vouchsafe to 
keep us this day without sin; let Thy 
mercy be upon us, as our trust is in 
Thee. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HOUSING STABILIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the reading of the 
engrossed copy of the bill (H. R. 4761) 
to amend the National Housing Act by 
adding thereto a new title relating to 
the prevention of speculation and ex- 
cessive profits in the sale of housing, 
and to insure the availability of real es- 
tate for housing purposes at fair and 
reasonable prices, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 45] 


Adams Gibson Morrison 
Arnold Gossett Norton 
Baldwin, N.Y. Hale Patrick 
Beall Henry Peterson, Ga. 
Bland Herter Powell 
Bonner Holmes, Mass. Priest 

Buck Jackson Rains 
Cannon,Fla. Jarman Randolph 
Cannon, Mo. Johnson, Okla. Rich 
Chapman Kelley, Pa. Rivers 

Clark Kilburn Robinson, Utah 
Cole, Kans, Knutson Roe, N. Y. 
Curley Landis Sabath 
Domengeaux McConnell Schwabe, Mo, 
Durham McGregor Sparkman 
Fisher McKenzie Stigler 
Gardner Miller, Nebr. Thom 


The SPEAKER. On this roll calli, 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

HOUSING STABILIZATION 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the reading of the engrossed copy 
of the bill H. R. 4761. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
engrossed copy of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
having been printed in the Recorp, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the engrossed copy be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois moves to recommit 


the bill to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 


The previous question was ordered, 


Yes, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion to recommit. 


Miss-SUMNER of Illinois, Mr. Speak. 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 76, nays 304, 
“present” 2, not voting 49, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—76 

Allen, Til Gwinn, N. Y. 
Almond Gwynne, Iowa 
Andrews, N. Y. Halleck 
Arends Hancock 
Barden Harness, Ind. 
Bishop Hoffman 
Boren Jenkins 
Bradley, Mich. Jensen 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, Ind. 
Buffett Jones 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilday 
Canfield Kinzer 
Chenoweth Lanham 
Clevenger LeFevre 
Crawford Lemke 
Curtis Martin, Mass 
Dolliver Mason 
Ellis O’Hara 
Ellsworth Phillips 
Fellows Ploeser 
Gavin Plumley 
Gillie Rankin 
Goodwin Reece, Tenn. 
Graham Reed, Il. 
Grant, Ind Reed, N. Y. 
Gross Rees, Kans. 

NAYS—304 
Abernethy Cravens 
Alien, La. Crosser 
Andersen, Cunnin: 

H. Carl D’Alesandro 
Anderson, Calif.Daughton, Va. 
Andresen, Davis 

August H. Dawson 
Andrews, Ala. De Lacy 
Angell Delaney, 
Auchincloss James J, 

ey Delaney, 
Baldwin, Md. John J. 
Barrett, Pa. D’Ewart 
Barrett, Wyo. Dirksen 
Barry Dondero 
Bates, Ky. Doughton, N. C. Hill 
Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth Douglas, Ill, 
Bell Doyle 
Bender Drewry 
Bennet,N.Y. Dworshak 
Bennett,Mo. Earthman 
Biemiller Eaton 
Blackney Eberharter 
Bloom Elliott 
Bolton Elsaesser 
Boykin Elston 
Bradley, Pa. Engel, Mich 
Brehm Engle, Calif. 
Brooks Ervin 
Brown, Ga. Fallon 
Brumbaugh Feighan 
Bryson Fenton 
Buckley Fernandez 
Bulwinkle Flannagan 
Bunker Fl 
Burch 
Burgin Folger 
Butler Forand 
Byrne, N. Y. Puller 
Camp Fu'ton 
Campbell Gallagher 
Carlson Gamble 
Carnahan Gary 
Case, N. J. Gearhart 
Case, S. Dak. Geelan 
Celler Gerlach 
Chelf Gifford 
Chiperfield Gillespie 
Church Gillette 
Ciason Gordon 
Clements Gore 
Clippinger Gorski 
Cochran Granahan 
Coffee Granger 
Cole, Mo. Grant, Ala. 
Cote, N. Y. Green 
Colmer Gregory 
Combs Griffiths 
Cooley Hagen 
Cooper Hall, Luce 
Corbett Edwin ArthurLudlow 
Courtney ll, 
Cox Leonard W. 


Douglas, Calif, Hinshaw 


Marcu 7 


answered 


Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 


Winter 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff 


Hand 

Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 


Hobbs 

Hoch 

Hoeven 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hook 


Horan 

Howell 

Huber 

Hull 

Izac 

Jennings 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Il. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Jonkman 


Lyle 
Lynch 
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“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, Mr. Knutson. If he were pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 





ormack Patrick Smith, Va. 
ae Patterson Somers, N. Y. 
McDonough Peterson, Fla. Spence 
McGehee Pfeifer Star 
McGlinchey Philbin Stefan 
McMillan, 8. C. Pickett Stevenson 
McMillen, Ill. Pittenger Stewart 
Madden Sullivan 
Mahon Price, Fla. Sumners, Tex. 
Maloney Price, Ill Sundstrom 
Manasco Quinn, N. Y Talbot 
Mankin Rabaut Talle 
Mansfield, Rabin Tarver 
Mont. Ramey Taylor 
Mansfield, Tex. Rayfiel Thomas, Tex 
Marcantonio Resa Thomason 
Martin,Iowa Richards Tibbott 
Mathews Riley Tolan 
May Robertson, Va. Torrens 
Merrow Rockwell Traynor 
Michener Rodgers, Pa. Trimble 
Miller, Calif, Roe, Md. Vinson 
Mills Roe, N. ¥. Voorhis, Calif. 
Monroney Rogers, Fla Vursell 
Morgan Rogers,Mass. Walter 
Mundt Rogers,N.Y¥. Wasielewski 
Murdock Rooney Weaver 
Murphy Rowan Weichel 
Murray, Tenn. Ryter Welch 
Murray, Wis. Sabath White 
Neely Sadowski Whitten 
Norblad Sasscer Wickersham 
Norrell Savage Winstead 
O’Brien, Til. Scrivner Wolcott 
O’Brien, Mich. Sharp Wolverton, N. J. 
O’Konski Sheppard Wood 
O'Neal Sheridan Woodhouse 
O'Toole Sikes Worley 
Outland Simpson, Tl. Zimmerman 
Pace Slaughter 
Patman Smith, Maine 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Dingell Gathings 
NOT VOTING—49 
Adams Gibson Morrison 
Arnold Gossett Norton 
Baldwin, N.Y. Hale Peterson, Ga, 
Beall Henry Powell 
Bland Herter Priest 
Bonner Holifield Rains 
Buck Holmes, Mass. Randolph 
Cannon, Fla. Jackson Rich 
Cannon, Mo. Jarman Rivers 
Chapman Kelley, Pa. Robinson, Utah 
Clark Kilburn Robsion, Ky. 
Cole, Kans. Knutson Schwabe, Mo. 
Curley Landis Sparkman 
Domengeaux McConnell Stigler 
Durham McGregor Thom 
Fisher McKenzie 
Gardner Miller, Nebr. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Gathings for, with Mr. Priest against. 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska for, with Mr. Spark- 
man against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Gardner against. 

Mr. Buck for, with Mr. Curley against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Baldwin of 
New York against. 

Mr. Rich for, with Mr. Hale against 

Mr. Henry for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mr. 
Randolph against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Durham with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts, 


Mr. Jackson with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 
Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Herter. 
Mr. Bland with Mr. Cole of Kansas 
Mr, Rains with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Arnold. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
& live pair with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr, Priest, If he were present, 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
XCII——127 


‘ ‘nay.” 
“present.” 


I withdraw my vote and vote 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


Mr. SPENCE and Mr. MARTIN of 


Massachusetts demanded the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 359, nays 24, not voting 48, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—359 

Abernethy D’Alesandro Harris 
Allen, Ill Davis Hart 
Allen, La, Dawson Hartley 
Almond De Lacy Havenner 
Andersen, Delaney, Hays 

H. Carl James J. Healy 
Anderson, Calif. Delaney, Hébert 
Andresen, John J. Hedrick 

August H. D’Ewart Heffernan 
Andrews, Ala. Dingell Hendricks 
Andrews, N.Y. Dirksen Heselton 
Angell Dolliver Hess 
Arends Dondero Hill 
Arnold Doughton, N. C. Hinshaw 
Auchincloss Douglas, Calif. Hobbs 
Bailey Douglas, Il, Hoch 
Baldwin, Md. Doyle Hoeven 
Barden Drewry Holifield 
Barrett, Pa. Dworshak Holmes, Wash, 
Barrett,Wyo. Earthman Hook 
Barry Eaton Hope 
Bates, Ky. Eberharter Horan 
Bates, Mass, Elliott Howell 
Beckworth Ellis Huber 
Bell Elsaesser Hull 
Bender Elston Izac 
Bennet, N.Y. Engel, Mich, Jenkins 
Bennett,Mo. Engle, Calif. Jennings 
Biemiller Ervin Jensen 
Bishop Pallon Johnson, Calif. 
Blackney Feighan Johnson, Il. 
Bloom Fellows Johnson, Ind, 
Bbiton Fenton Johnson, 
Boykin Fernandez Luther A. 
Bradley, Mich, Flannagan Johnson, 
Bradley, Pa. Flood Lyndon B. 
Brehm Fogarty Johnson, Okla. 
Brooks Folger Jonkman 
Brown, Ga. Forand Judd 
Brown, Ohio Puller Kean 
Brumbaugh Pulton Kearney 
Bryson Gallagher Kee 
Buckley Gamble Keefe 
Buffett Gary Kefauver 
Bulwinkle Gavin Kelly, Il. 
Bunker Gearhart Keogh 
Burch Geelan Kerr 
Burgin Gerlach King 
Butler Gifford Kinzer 
Byrne, N. Y. Gillespie Kirwan 
Camp Gillette Klein 
Campbell Gillie Kopplemann 
Carlson Goodwin Kunkel 
Carnahan Gordon LaFollette 
Case, N. J Gore Lane 
Case, S. Dak Gorski Larcade 
Celler Graham Latham 
Cheif Granahan Lea 
Chenoweth Granger LeCompte 
Chiperfield Grant, Ala. LeFevre 
Church Grant, Ind. Lemke 
Clason Green Lesinski 
Clements Gregory Lewis 
Clippinger Griffiths Link 
Cochran Gross Luce 
Coffee Gwinn, N. Y. Ludlow 
Cole, Mo. Gwynne, Iowa Lyle 
Cole, N. Y. Hagen Lynch 
Colmer Hall, McCormack 
Combs Edwin Arthur McCowen 
Cooley Hall, McDonough 
Cooper Leonard W. McGehee 
Corbett Halleck McGlinchey 
Courtney Hancock McMillan, 8S. C. 
Cox Hand McMillen, Il. 
Cravens Hare Madden 
Crosser Harless, Ariz. Mahon 
Cunningham Harness,Ind. Maloney 


Manasco Quinn,N.¥. Springer 
Mankin Rabaut Starkey 
Mansfield, Rabin Stefan 

Mont. Ramey Stevenson 
Mansfield, Tex. Rankin Stewart 
Marcantonio Rayfiel Sullivan 
Martin,Iowa Reece, Tenn. Sumners, Tex. 
Martin, Mass. Reed, Ill. Sundstrom 
Mathews Rees, Kans. Talbot 
May Resa Talle 
Merrow Richards Tarver 
Michener Riley Taylor 
Miller, Calif. Rizley Thomas, N. J. 
Mills Robertson, Thomas, Tex. 
Monroney N. Dak. Thomason 
Morgan Robertson, Va. Tibbott 
Mundt Robsion, Ky. Tolan 
Murdock Rockwell Torrens 
Murphy Rodgers, Pa. Traynor 
Murray, Tenn. Roe, Md. Trimble 
Murray, Wis. Roe, N. Y. Vinson 
Neely Rogers, Fla. Voorhis, Calif. 
Norblad Rogers, Mass. Vorys, Ohio 
Norrell Rogers,N.Y. Vursell 
O'Brien, Ml. Rooney Wadsworth 
O’Brien, Mich, Rowan Walter 
O’Hara Ryter Wasielewskl 
O’Konski Sabath Weaver 
O’Neal Sadowski Weichel 
O’Toole Sasscer Welch 
Outland Savage White 
Pace Schwabe, Okla. Whitten 
Patman Scrivner Whittington 
Patrick Shafer Wickersham 
Patterson Sharp Wigglesworth 
Peterson, Fla. Sheppard Wilson 
Pfeifer Sheridan Winstead 
Philbin Sikes Wolcott 
Pickett Simpson, Il. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Pittenger Simpson, Pa. Wolverton, N. J. 
Ploeser Slaughter Wood 
Plumley Smith, Maine Woodhouse 
Poage Smith, Va. Woodruff 
Price, Fla, Somers,N.Y. Worley 
Price, Il. Spence Zimmerman 

NAYS—24 
Boren Hoffman Smith, Ohio 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones Smith, Wis. 
Canfield Kilday Stockman 
Clevenger Lanham Sumner, Il. 
Crawford Mason Taber 
Curtis Phillips Towe 
Ellsworth Reed, N. Y. West 
Gathings Short Winter 
NOT VOTING—48 

Adams Gardner Miller, Nebr. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gibson Morrison 
Beall Gossett Norton 
Biand Hale Peterson, Ga. 
Bonner Henry Powell 
Buck Herter Priest 
Cannon, Fla, Holmes, Mass. Rains 
Cannon, Mo. Jackson Randolph 
Chapman Jarman Rich 
Clark Kelley, Pa. Rivers 
Cole, Kans. Kilburn Robinson, Utah 
Curley Knutson Russell 
Daughton, Va. Landis Schwabe, Mo. 
Domengeaux McConnell Sparkman 
Durham McGregor Stigler 
Fisher McKenzie Thom 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 


Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Knutson. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Buck. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania 
McConnell. 

Mr, Stigler with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Schwabe of Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. Priest with Mr. Cole of Kansas, 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Holmes of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Chapman with Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Thom with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Landis. 


with Mr. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during general debate on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


DOMESTIC RAISING OF FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 544, Rept. No. 1684), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2115) relating to the do- 
mestic raising of fur-bearing animals. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 545, Rept. No. 1685), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 


bill (H. R. 2501) to authorize the Secretary- 


of Agriculture to continue administration 
of and ultimately liquidate Federal rural re- 
habilitation projects, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall arise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
tinal passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Washington edition of the Pittsburgh 
Courier. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the American Legion of Albia, Iowa. 
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Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. FORAND, and 
Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
were given permission to extend their 
remarks in the REcorpD. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a resolution adopted 
by the United Benefit Society. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1947 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 536 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5605) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agyiculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
the bill or any provisions contained therein 
are hereby waived. 

BENEFITS FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Rules has said on several oc- 
casions it will not bring in a special rule 
waiving points of order on appropriation 
bills which include legislation. Never- 
theless, we have granted such a rule for 
the Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill. Most of the important pro- 
visions that would be subject to a point 
of order have received favorable consid- 
eration from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. That committee has reported two 
bills that would make in order the main 
provisions in this bill, and the House has 
already acted favorably on the school- 
lunch bill. 

Consequently, the Committee on Rules 
felt the rule on this bill should be granted 
waiving points of order to expedite bene- 
ficial appropriations for agriculture and 
the farmers of the Nation, and it is with 
real gratification I again offer a rule for 
agricultural appropriations. 

The bill before us carries appropria- 
tions of $1,102,000,000 for the operation 
of the Department of Agriculture alone 
and for the administration of the many 
laws entrusted to that vast Department. 
These huge expenditures are almost 
wholly for the direct benefit of American 
farms and American farmers. The ap- 
propriations in this bill are greater than 
the entire cost of running the United 
States Government for a whole year be- 
fore the First World War. It was not 
until 1910 that the annual budget for 
the Federal Government exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. Little of this billion-dol- 
lar appropriation will directly benefit 
those of us who live in the large popu- 
lation centers; nevertheless, it would 
not even occur to me to oppose a rule 
making it possible for us to vote on these 
appropriations in a bill carrying clear 
legislative provisions which, without this 
closed rule, would be subject to points 
of order. 

ONE NATION, INDIVISIBLE 


It has always been clear to me that 
we must ali live together. There is no 
reason that the people of the cities 
should be at odds with the dwellers in 
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the countryside. We are interdependent, 
We are one nation, indivisible. A pros. 
perous farm population is essential to a 
prosperous city population, and farmers 
cannot produce at a profit when the 
urban populations have no money to buy 
with. We who live in the big cities are 
benefited, ultimately, by appropriations 
made directly to help the farmers. 

Certainly I shall not, and surely other 
members from urban centers will not, 
make any objection to this rule or to the 
appropriation bill; yet whenever we come 
in here with legislation to the interest 
of the big population centers all kinds 
of objections are raised. Last week we 
heard frequently of States’ rights. Sin- 
cerely I hope we will hear none of that, 
and I expect we will hear none of it, in 
regard to this bill, notwithstanding that 
we are making appropriations here to be 
spent in the States and counties and 
townships through the many divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I had intended to read, in my time, 
some of the individual items in the bill; 
but I shall not detain the House. You 
are all intelligent and well-informed. 
You have no doubt read the bill and are 
familiar with its provisions. However, in 
order that the whole country may know 
what we are doing here for the benefit of 
the agricultural industry, and for the 
farmers of the Nation, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may insert in 
my remarks certain figures that can be 
readily understood by the industrious 
farmers of our great country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his stand on 
agriculture. Coming from a large city 
like Chicago, in the great State of IIli- 
nois, the gentleman has always been 
very fair in the consideration of agri- 
cultural problems. I believe he realizes 
that agriculture is just as important to 
the great city of Chicago as it is to the 
men who work on the farms. 


LIVING COSTS OF 55 PERCENT 


Mr. SABATH. I fully appreciate tha’. 
It is also necessary and in the interest 
of the farmer that things be manufac- 
tured and produced. That requires 
labor, and that labor must exist, at least, 
to be able to produce the things the 
farmers need, so I have always felt that 
not only the farmer but labor too should 
receive consideration. Unfortunately, 
many Members are willing to vote mil- 
lions for the farmers; but when it comes 
to voting for legislation that may be 
beneficial to the workers of our Nation 
they vote against it. 

We realize that the cost of living has 
gone up. It has gone up, especially 0 
food, nearly 55 percent. Wage earners 
residing in the large centers, and even 
in the smaller, cannot exist on the low 
wages industry is trying to force upo® 
the wage earners of this Nation. 
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Once more I plead that you gentlemen 
from the areas where this bill is going to 
help most directly will, in the future, and 
in all fairness, cease to oppose legislation 
that may make the life of millions of 
wage earners a little easier; will not join 
with a few spokesmen for big industry to 
rush through legislation to shackle the 
workers. 





REAL WAGES REDUCED 


I know some will say that wages of 
workers in the steel industry have in- 
creased. True, but those increases will be 
of benefit only to the highly organized 
wage earners. Steel workers are a small 
fraction of all organized workers; and at 
the highest possible estimate there are 
less than 16,000,000 members of labor 
unions, while we have a total of 55,000,- 
000 workers, Thus there are some 39,- 
000,000 unorganized wage earners and 
white-collar workers who will not share 
in any wage increases forced from reluc- 
tant business by demands of organized 
labor. 

They will, in fact, suffer a reduction 
in their real incomes; for industry ex- 
tracted from our Government, before 
any wage increases were granted, an in- 
crease in the prices of their products 
which again will increase the cost of liv- 
ing. We must not permit any further in- 
crease in the cost of living; and we must 
devise means to aid the millions of un- 
organized and underpaid workers faced 
already with food prices which have shot 
skyward in the last few years. 

WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS SUFFER 


Mr. Speaker, we must not lose sight of 
the plight of the white-collar workers, 
the annuitants, the pensioners—people 
whose dollar incomes are tightly fixed, 
and to whom every increase in living 
costs means a decrease in their real in- 
come. If living costs continue to rise, 
and I hope we have the intelligence and 
the courage to prevent that, there are 
millions of people whose incomes are less 
than $1,300 a year who will not be able 
to maintain standards of even bare de- 
cency. 

Of course, the farmer does not get all 
that the wage earner’s wife gives to the 
butcher or grocer for food. We fully ap- 
preciate that. Nevertheless, it is nearly 
impossible today for wives and mothers 
with perhaps three or four children to 
make ends meet. Something should be 
done. Something must be done. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, we are all 
concerned about the class of people that 
the gentleman refers to. It is a tremen- 
dous problem which we have to deal with, 
especially at this time when there is a 
tendency to inflation. I also come from 
@ rural and agricultural area and want 
to commend the gentleman for his forth- 
right stand on these matters which are 
of such tremendous importance to the 
farmer. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not detain the House any longer. I 
realize that we have had 7 or 8 days of 
hard debate in the House. Many gentle- 
men hope to attend to at least part of the 
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accumulated work that awaits them in 
their offices and elsewhere. So I shall 
conclude my remarks. I have obtained 
permission to extend my remarks and 
insert therein some figures and some edi- 
torials on the points applicabie to the 
legislation before us. 


WHAT EVERY FARMER SHOULD KNOW 


It appears to me that every farmer 
should know that more benefits have 
been extended to him during the past 12 
or 13 years than in the history of any 
other administration. 

During the last 13 years the Demo- 
cratic Party, first under the leadership of 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and now 
under the leadership of President Tru- 
man, and under a Democratic Congress, 
has given more direct aid to agriculture 
than did the Republican Party in all the 
years from the Civil War on, perhaps 
more than all administrations since the 
founding of our Republic. We have ap- 
propriated to the direct aid of agricul- 
ture since the Democratic Party won 
control of the House 14 hundred mil- 
lion dollars—14 billions of dollars. 

We have rescued the farmers from the 
clutches of Wall Street and the loan 
sharks. We have provided low-cost 
crop insurance; low interest rates; or- 
derly distribution of products. We have 
made possible stabilization of market- 
ing; improved farm roads; irrigation 
projects, reclamation projects. We have 
electrified the farm through Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and have 
made possible on millions of farm homes 
radios, electric sewing machines, electric 
washers and milkers and feed grinders. 
We have made possible cooperative tele- 
phone service in communities where pri- 
vate companies could not go with profit. 

We have reduced interest rates. The 
farmer has been able to escape from his 
mountain of debt; to buy automobiles 
and trucks and tractors and combines, 
and pay interest less than half that he 
paid in years gone by. 


FARMER RESCUED FROM WALL STREET 


The farmer has paid off his mortgages, 
improved his property, increased his 
crop yield and his livestock. 

It has been possible, without sacrific- 
ing his homestead, for the American 
farmer to buy the machinery to reduce 
tremendously the toil and time required 
to plant and to harvest. Never before in 
history have bank deposits been heavier 
in the community banks of the farm belt, 
and today 60 percent of farms are clear 
of mortgages. 

This vast program of improvement 
for the farmer, conceived and carried out 
by the Democratic Congress and the 
Democratic administration, was not 
done merely to gather in votes but be- 
cause it was the due of the farmer, ex- 
ploited by bankers and loan sharks and 
insurance companies, by industry and 
business, by Wall Street and the 
gamblers of the grain pits, for gener- 
ations. By creation of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Farm Security, Federal 
Crop Insurance, Federal Land Banks, 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Agency, and other practical, down- 
to-earth administrative measures the 
American farmer has been made into 
an independent businessman, able to 
meet the greed and avarice of “big 
money” on an equal basis and hold his 
own. 

At the same time, the research func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
have been expanded, and every farmer’s 
unceasing toil is rewarded by new and 
more bountiful production in a stable 
market. Everything possible to human 
ingenuity has been done to restore the 
balance between farming and industry. 

And I repeat: All this has been made 
possible by the hard work, legislation, 
and honest and able administration of 
the Democratic Party. 

FARMERS WILL SUPPORT ADMINISTRATION 


Why, then, Mr. Speaker, I am moved 
to ask, does the American farmer re- 
fuse to recognize what this administra- 
tion has done for him? 

I know the worker and the profes- 
sional man and the small manufacturer 
and businessman—and I do not include 
in that list the big combines and monop- 
olies and the big finance houses; I mean 
the real small businessmen—do show 
appreciation, and recognize the benefits 
that have flowed from this administra- 
tion. Year after year the Democrats 
have been returned to power in spite of 
the most extravagant campaigns of mis- 
representation and propaganda. The 
legislators elected by businessmen and 
workers and professional men of the 
cities have faithfully supported the ad- 
ministration in all its legislation for the 
benefit of agriculture. They know that 
the prosperity of one depends upon the 
prosperity of the other. The farmer 
must have a market for his produce; and 
the laborer must have a market for the 
goods he has manufactured. We are 
indivisibly interdependent. 

Yet year after year the farm communi- 
ties send to Congress Republicans who 
have given no service but lip service. 

FARMERS HAVE PROSPERITY 


Is it perhaps because they can read 
no newspapers but Republican news- 
papers, no magazines but Republican 
magazines—almost, one can say, hear no 
radio broadcasts but those sponsored and 
paid for by big industries who hate and 
fear the administration? 

It seems to me the truth has not been 
brought home to the American farmer; 
he has not been given the facts on which 
to learn the truth that it is the Demo- 
cratic Party which has made possible the 
present prosperity and security. It was 
not the Democratic Party which promised 
a car in every garage and a chicken in 
every pot, and then left us with scarcely 
a pot to cook in; but it was the Demo- 
cratic Party which has brought to the 
American countryside a solid prosperity 
and security never before known, in any 
land, to the farmer. 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, immensely 
glad, to know that the American farmer 
has won through to this prosperity and 
security. 
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But the point I am making is that they 
do not seem to believe in the old maxim 
that one hand washes the other. 

I know that American farmers are 
honest and cooperative, and if they knew 
the facts they would support the Dem- 
ocratic Party solidly and wholeheartedly. 
It is our duty, then, Mr. Speaker, to bring 
home the truth and to inform them of 
all that has been done in their behalf and 
for their advantage. 

The Republican Party, to which the 
farmers tend to cling, calls itself the 
party of Abraham Lincoln. 

DEMOCRATS FOLLOW LINCOLN 


But in all truth, Mr. Speaker, it is the 
Democratic Party which has carried the 
torch of freedom and equality held high 
by that man of the people. It is the 
Democratic Party which has actually 
practiced the Lincoln principles of gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” The Republican Party has 
preached those principles; but it has 
practiced a strangely different policy of 
government “of the people, by the few, 
for the few.” 

Possibly farmers are misled by the 
bankers of their communities—the same 
bankers who, in the dark years of 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, surrendered to the 
wolves of Wall Street and spread devas- 
tation and misery through the farm lands 
as mortgages were foreclosed without 
mercy. The bankers, Mr. Speaker, are 
not profiting from the low-interest, long- 
term loans of the farm-loan agencies cre- 
ated and supported by the Democratic 
Congresses of the past 14 years. I have 
no doubt but that they look with longing 
at the opportunities for fat profits they 
must, perforce, pass up. 

Yes, it is true; I have not a single farm 
in my congressional district; but in 
almost 40 years of service in this House 
I have never ceased to advocate and 
support legislation for the benefit of 
farmers. I have always known that we 
cannot have prosperity and security in 
the cities while there is misery and want 
and fear on the farms. Therefore I am 
known in the House, and by all of you, 
as a friend of the farmer. Otherwise I 
would never make this statement; but 
as one friend to another I can say that 
the farmers of our country owe it to 
themselves and to the whole Nation to 
stand by the Democratic Party as the 
Democratic Party has stood by the farm- 
ers. I hope that in the coming elec- 
tions and in the future they will not 
be any more misled but will follow the 
dictates of their hearts and conscience 
and give to their real friends, the Demo- 
crats, a vote of confidence. 

CITY FOLKS MUST EAT 


I can say this with clear conscience. 
This statement will not bring me a sin- 
gle vote. There are no farmers in the 
streets of Chicago. But if none of the 
people I have the honor to represent are 
farmers, there is not one of them who 
can exist without the products of the 
farms. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I shali briefly men- 
tion some of the items in this appropri- 
ation bill which illustrate what this 
Democratic Congress is doing for the 
benefit of agriculture in 1946 and 1947, 
and what we authorized in 1945. 


¢ 
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Soil conservation and related programs 
Spent in 3068.1. cnisnstodsisn $419, 669, 475 
Estimated for 1946_........... 414, 742,314 
Estimated for 1947............ 370, 282, 248 


Subsidy, price support, and related programs 
Spent: in 1008... csccese $2, 373, 958, 389 
Estimated for 1946_......._. 2, 704, 960, 902 
(1947 estimates in making.) 


Loan programs 
Datel, Bins. dissin inte $1, 810, 467, 668 


Estimated for 1946_.......-.- 1, 728, 887, 831 
(1947 estimates in making.) 


Payments to States for extension work and 
agricultural experiment stations 
Gpemtk 2p | MOB ici cncusncaenwd $26, 825, 712 
Estimated for 1946..........-.. 31, 566, 359 
Estimated for 1947.._.--..-_... 35, 929, 753 


Figures are dull things, and I will fore- 
go any further tabulations of the 
amounts authorized for forestry, for ex- 
perimental work, for home economics 
and crop insurance, and for marketing 
services and inspections, for control of 
insect pests and plant and animal dis- 
eases, and a bewildering variety of other 
services. 

The estimated total for 1947 cannot yet 
be given, for those figures are in course 
of preparation; but in 1945, a year of 
unprecedented prosperity on America’s 
farms, the total of all authorizations for 
appropriations, for RFC loan funds—and 
you see RFC money is not exclusively for 
banks and railroads—and for all capital 
funds, reached the astonishing total of 
$5,046,456,618—more than $5,000,000,000. 

And that was only $60,000,000 more 
than the 1945 total of $4,785,424,416. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I. have before me the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations on the 
agriculture appropriation bill for 1947. 
I note with more than a little alarm 
the reduction recommended in the re- 
port for the expenses of administering 
the agricultural conservation program. 
The Budget allotment of $28,341,098 for 
expenses of administering this program 
has been adjusted as follows: The in- 
crease of $1,356,710 to enable the county 
association to provide assistance in 
meeting problems of postwar agriculture 
has been disallowed; the increase of 
$964,767 for additional assistance 
through county associations in develop- 
ing and carrying out the conservation 
program has been disallowed in the 
sum of $440,000; the Budget increase of 
$379,500 for making acreage measure- 
ment on all tobacco farms where market- 
ing quotas are in effect has been allowed 
together with an additional increase 
above the Budget of $358,500, making in 
all for this purpose $1,146,000. ‘The total 
allotment for administrative expense is 
thus $26,942,888, or a total reduction for 
administrative expenses of $1,756,710. 
This reduction in funds appears then to 
be directed entirely to those areas which 
are nontobacco producing, which in my 
opinion is an unfair distribution of this 
reduction. 

The membership of our county AAA 
boards is made up of farmers who take 
of their own time to serve their friends 
and neighbors. The time that is spent 
in this work by these men is far less 
remunerative than this same time spent 
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on their respective farms. I believe that 
there is no person who can honestly den 
that the county boards of the triple 4 
have done an outstanding job of farm 
leadership during the war. The neeq 
during that period for this leadership 
was great and these boards through 
planning and advising on farm practices 
were to the greatest extent responsible 
for the record production of the Ameri- 
can farmer. I firmly believe that in this 
postwar period there is an increasing 
need for the same farm leadership and 
no agency is as well fitted for this im- 
portant task than the farmer-elected 
and farmer-manned county boards. 
These boards are today operating on a 
budget that makes it difficult to render 
efficient service and now we find that 
they are to be further handicapped by 
a reduction in their administrative ex- 
penses. The reduction has been made 
directly to those non-tobacco-producing 
sections and it is these sections which 
are contirbuting the most toward the 
food production of this Nation. I sin- 
cerely trust that this reduction will be 
restored to the end that this vital pro- 
gram may be continued with at least 
sufficient funds to allow its administra- 
tors to do this important work efficiently. 
THE CASE OF THE MISSING LOBSTERS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brenper]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 5, one of Cleveland’s lead- 
ing restaurants published an advertise- 
ment in the daily papers announcing 
that henceforth its famous lobsters 
would be missing from the menu. Cer- 
tainly with all the major problems fac- 
ing our country today, the case of the 
missing lobsters would appear to be a 
most insignificant matter. But, unfor- 
tunately, the lost lobsters are symbols 
of a Government policy which is highly 
important to all of us. 

Under our present half-hearted, eva- 
sive policy, our Government has set up 
OPA ceiling prices on most retail sales. 
The price freeze in the restaurant busi- 
ness used April 1943, as the critical date. 
At that time, lobsters were sold in this 
famous eating place at $1 for a 1- 
pounder. In 1943, that lobster cost the 
folks who operate the restaurant 43 
cents, plus express charges. But here 
is the rub. The OPA never bothered to 
freeze the wholesale price of that same 
lobster, and today the cost to the restau- 
rant owner is a dollar a pound, plus ex- 
press, for the uncooked lobster. Just 
how anyone can stay in business charg- 
ing the customer less than the cost price 
for uncooked food, even the OPA cannot 
tell you. 

If this were an isolated instance, no 
one would have the right to complain. 
But the process runs up and down .the 
line. Our Government is always talk- 
ing about the way in which it has “held 
the line.” Ask your small businessman 
how they have held the line. Ask the 
veteran, who is trying to get into a re- 
tail-merchandise business, how they have 
held the line. Ask the fellow back from 
the war who is trying to buy a suit of 
clothes, or a white shirt, or a decent pair 
of shoes, how they have held the line. 
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Ask the housewife, who tries to make 
ends meet on a fixed weekly budget, how 
much it costs her to get by. 

The administration, the OPA, has not 
been holding any line. It is simply 
throwing a line, and it is about time the 
country got wise enough to demand sim- 
ple, forthright honesty instead of fancy 
statistics showing how cheap you can get 
something that is not worth the price or 
simply cannot be found. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER, I yield to my indus- 
trious friend. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman said the OPA was not holding 
any line. It is holding the headlines, is 
it not? 

Mr. BENDER. It is holding the head- 
lines, and that is about all. 

You Members know, that with the 
prices of commodities today, that your 
dollar is worth about 55 cents. You try 
to buy a suit of clothes in any store to- 
day, if you can buy one, and you get the 
sheddiest kind of a garment. When you 
buy foodstuffs you know you are not get- 
ting the values you got 4 years ago. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the dean of 
the Ohio delegation. 

Mr. JENKINS. The study made by 
the Republican Food Study Committee, 
of which I happen to be chairman, has 
shown that OPA has held the line on 
only two commodities; one of those is 
bread, and that was done by the use of 
subsidies by the millions, and the other 
is milk, on which subsidies amounted to 
billions. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. Why permit to go unchal- 
lenged here in the well of the House the 
assertion that OPA is holding the line, 
when we know otherwise? It is propa- 
ganda and applesauce. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and ask 
unanimous consent that he may speak 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

PICTURE AGAINST POLLUTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time simply to announce to the House 
that through the courtesy of the Speaker, 
the Public Health Bureau, the General 
Electric Co., and the Izaak Walton 
League of America I have obtained the 
use of the caucus room in the Old House 
Office Building at 10:30 o’clock tomor- 
row morning for the purpose of showing 
the Members of the House who are in- 
terested a new technicolor sound pic- 
ture on the subject of pollution control. 
subject of the picture is Clean 

aters, 

I think after the long and arduous 
hours we have spent debating housing 
Shortages that it will be refreshing to 
the Members to see some out-of-doors 
Pictures in technicolor; pictures of good 
fishing, of sparkling mountain streams 
ot America’s great natural out-of-doors. 
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The film also contains some interest- 
ing factual and informative material on 
the subject of pollution control. I am 
sure most Members of the House are in 
favor of the control of pollution. I hope 
they are in favor of my H. R. 519. The 
Rivers and Harbors Committee presently 
will report out a bill dealing with the 
subject. Those of you who are in favor 
of it will enjoy the picture and it will 
fortify your good intentions, and those 
who are opposed to the correction of 
pollution in streams by Federal action 
will not only find the picture enjoyable 
but your opposition weakened and your 
dispositions somewhat improved by look- 
ing at this splendid picture. 

I shall be happy to have you come to 
the caucus room tomorrow morning at 
10:30 and see it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp] for a consent request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and in each to include certain 
printed excerpts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LaFoLuetTe] and ask 
unanimous consent that he may speak 
out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


GM POLICY FOMENTS COMMUNISM 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to say that I 
have been granted a special order to- 
morrow of 30 minutes. I think the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities ought to be here 
because I intend to discuss certain as- 
pects of the General Motors strike and 
the attitude of Mr. Anderson, General 
Motors vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, which I think amounts to spread- 
ing and propagating communism. That 
seems to be his purpose in discrediting 
Walter Reuther, who is the American 
Communists’ pet hate. Mr. Anderson 
knows this. 

I think the members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities ought to be 
here to hear what I shall have to say, be- 
cause it concerns what I think is Gen- 
eral Motors’ deliberate attempt to en- 
courage the spread of communism so that 
it may create a class struggle. Out of 
that struggle it can impose a right wing 
totalitarian government upon the whole 
country. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
for a unanimous-consent request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHNSON] to submit a consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an address by Dr. Condon, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1947 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooxs]}. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just passed the housing bill. During the 
6 to 8 days of debate many dark predic- 
tions were made as to what may happen 
to housing in the United States. 

I am pleased to say that just a few 
moments ago I received a telegram from 
the commissioner of public utilities, 
Clyde E. Fant, of my home town, 
Shreveport, La., which according to the 
census of 1940 had a population of 100,- 
000. I asked him in a telegram what 
permits for building construction had 
been issued for the current year and I 
have this telegram in reply: 

One hundred and twenty permits issued 
in January totalling $386,000. One hundred 
and one permits issued in February totaling 
$428,000. Issuance of all these permits means 
construction has begun. 


Mr. Speaker, with the help of the bill 
we have just passed the American people 
are going to do a magnificent job in my 
home town, Shreveport, La.; they are 
already going to work to catch up on 
housing; and they are already at work 
giving the returning GI’s the housing 
they need and deserve. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5605) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
continue throughout the day, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKsEN] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5605, with Mr, 
WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee on 
agricultural appropriations brings to 
you the agricultural appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1947. This is the re- 
sult of long and somewhat tedious hear- 
ings which began on January 14 and 
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continued for several weeks and of care- 
ful study on the part of the membership 
of the subcommittee. 

We have no pride of authorship in any 
of the provisions of the bill. As you will 
note from the committee report, it carries 
a very considerable sum of money. We 
have sought to write a bill which would be 
fair to the interests of agriculture in the 
United States and at the same time fair 
to our National Government in view of 
the fiscal condition of our Treasury at 
the present time. We shall not resent 
but, on the contrary, shall welcome any 
effort by any member of the Committee 
of the Whole through the offering of 
amendments to the bill or otherwise to 
improve upon its provisions. 

We do ask, however, that before any 
member of the Committee shall, by his 
vote or otherwise, undertake to bring 
about changes in the actions which have 
been recommended by the subcommittee, 
that he shall give consideration to the 
evidence that was developed upon the 
hearings had with relation to these esti- 
mates, and that he shall have some basis 
in the evidence upon which he may feel 
justified in urging that the committee’s 
recommendations shall not be adhered to. 
You will observe from an examination 
of the hearings that they comprise some- 
thing over 2,000 pages. I am not in the 
position of saying that after you have 
studied the evidence you may not feel 
justified or may not be justified in dis- 
agreeing with the actions which have 
been recommended by the subcommittee. 
But I do feel that in view of the long and 
arduous efforts which we have devoted to 
the production of this bill you ought not 
to disagree with us without having first 
familiarized yourselves with the evi- 
dence upon which you should base your 
conclusions. 

Our subcommittee is composed of the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri iMr. Cannon]; the 
gentleman from Texas {Mr. SHEPPARD]; 
the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
WHITTEN]; the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]; the gentleman from Ver- 
mont |Mr. PLumLey]; the gentleman 
from Minnesota | Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]; 
and myself. During a portion of our 
hearings we had the benefit of the at- 
tendance of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan], who is deeply inter- 
ested in and familiar with agricultural 
problems. He served during the tempo- 
rary absence from the hearings of the 
gentleman from Vermont {Mr. PLumMLey]. 

The committee has approached the 
consideration of the many problems 
which are dealt with in this bill in a 
spirit of public service, and there has 
been-no evidence of partisanship on the 
part of any member of the committee on 
either the majority or the minority side. 
All of its members have cooperated ably 
and earnestly in the work which we have 
accomplished and, of course, we have had 
the able assistance of one of the best 
executive secretaries who serves the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Ar- 
thur Orr, and his able and efficient serv- 
ice has been in large measure responsible 
for some of the economies which we feel 
ed have effected in the production of this 
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The bill carries in direct appropria- 
tions $573,594,949, which represents a re- 
duction below Budget estimates for the 
next fiscal year of $15,715,623, or a re- 
duction below the level of appropriations 
for the present fiscal year of $31,616,336. 
Of course, direct appropriations are not 
the only subject matters which are dealt 
with in this bill. The total of the bill, 
when reappropriations, transfers of 
funds, and loan authorizations are in- 
cluded, is, as proposed by your subcom- 
mittee, $1,102,549,017, which is $40,715,- 
623 below Budget estimates. It is mani- 
festly impossible that I should within the 
limits of any reasonable time and with- 
out trespassing unduly on your patience 
undertake to discuss all of the subject 
matters which make up the tremendous 
amount of money which is represented 
by the appropriations, reappropriations, 
transfers, and loan organizations for 
which provision is made in the bill. 

In making the very considerable re- 
ductions below Budget estimates which 
have been made in the bill, the commit- 
tee has sought to keep in mind the 
needs of agriculture in this very trying 
period and to serve those needs as best 
it can be done through the various 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At the same time, we have not 
been unmindful of the distressed finan- 
cial condition of our National Govern- 
ment and the heavy burden of taxation 
which must rest upon our people for 
many years to come as the result prin- 
cipally of wartime expenditures which 
it was impossible to avoid. We have 
tried, therefore, to effect economies in 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture wherever that could appar- 
ently be done without endangering the 
ability of the Department to adequately 
serve the needs of the American farmer. 
At the same time, we have felt that it 
would be false economy to destroy or un- 
duly limit the service to agriculture of 
this Department at a time when the 
American farmer is facing greater prob- 
lems and difficulties than during any 
period in our recent national history. 
Our bill, therefore, is neither a pinch- 
penny bill nor an extravagant approval 
of every suggestion for the appropria- 
tion of funds which has been made. We 
have sought to pursue a middle course 
between extremes. 

I intend to refer to some of what I 
believe to be outstanding matters which 
I believe it will be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole. If 
after I have done this there are other 
matters to which I have not made ref- 
erence which are of interest to any 
members of the Committee, I shall be 
very glad to give them such informa- 
tion with reference to those matters as 


. it may be possible for me to do. 
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If members of the Committee who are 
interested will turn with me to page 34 
of the committee report, they will find 
there a comparative statement of the 
amounts appropriated for 1946, the esti- 
mates for 1947, and the amounts recom- 
mended in the bill for 1947. You will 
observe that the committee has recom- 
mended no change in the Budget esti- 
mates for the Office of the Secretary, 
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which are, however, $76,223 below the 
amount carried in the Agricultural Ap. 
propriation Act for 1946. There is one 
important limitation imserted by the 
subcommittee in the appropriation lan- 
guage for the Office of the Secretary, 
That is the provision which would make 
it impossible for the Department of Agri- 
culture to have two warehouse examin- 
ing services as they have at the present 
time. Our subcommittee, upon the 
basis of evidence developed in connec- 
tion with its investigation of the War 
Food Administration, as well as upon the 
basis of evidence developed in connection 
with the pending bill, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the duties and qualifications 
of warehouse examiners in the admin- 
istration of the United States Warehous- 
ing Act and in the performance of duties 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
are substantially the same, that no log- 
ical reason exists why those services 
should not be combined, and that their 
combination would effect some econo- 
mies in administration and would in- 
crease the efficiency of the service. We 
have, therefore, inserted this provision 
in the bill. On yesterday I was advised 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Anderson, that without awaiting the 
enactment of the bill he has by order 
provided for the consolidation of these 
two services. 
PENALTY MAIL 
The Budget estimate for penalty mail 
which is $52,740 below the appropriation 
for the present fiscal year has been ap- 
proved in the amount of $3,186,000. The 
committee do not feel that there is very 
much that they can do under existing 
procedure in effecting economies in the 
use of penalty mail. In my opinion, the 
legislative committee having jurisdiction 
should give consideration to the desira- 
bility of reviewing and perhaps amending 
existing legislation relating to penalty 
mail. 
OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


The burdens of the Solicitor’s office will 
be considerably increased because of ad- 
ditional programs to which reference is 
made in the report and for which provi- 
sion is made in the bill. However, the 
committee have not allowed in full the 
additional amount suggested by the 
Budget, having reduced that amount by 
$50,000, which still leaves the Solicitor’s 
office with an appropriation of $2,334,115, 
including transfers, which is $45,409 in 
excess of the amount available to his 
office for the present fiscal year. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Budget estimates for the Office of In- 
formation have been approved, except- 
ing that in the printing and binding item 
a reduction of $31,000 has been made in 
the proposed increase of $131,000 for pub- 
lishing soil surveys. The committee 
realize the importance and desirability 
of this work but feel that under present 
conditions the provision of an additional 
$100,000 for this purpose is as much 4s 
may be well justified. 

LIBRARY 


Budget estimates for the Library, in- 
volving an increase of $11,889 over 4P- 
propriation for the current fiscal year, 
have been approved. 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in its operations during the past several 
years has become a considerable source of 
concern not only to the members of our 
subcommittee but to the Members of 
Congress who are interested in agricul- 
ture, and to the principal farm organi- 
zations of the country who are inter- 
ested in the orderly and efficient func- 
tioning of this very important Bureau. 

Our committee has regretfully reached 
the conclusion that in its activities the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has at 
times entered into fields of investigation 
for which the Congress had no purpose 
that it should be created. That is par- 
ticularly true of some of its co-called 
planning investigations and its devisa- 
tion of economic plans for the future of 
American agriculture. As one of its out- 
standing accomplishments in that con- 
nection, it has apparently been princi- 
pally responsible for the devisation of the 
plan which is now advocated in many 
quarters of this country but, so far as I 
know, in no quarters that are interested 
directly in agriculture or that undertake 
ordinarily to speak for agriculture by 
which the American farmer shall in the 
future be deprived of the benefit of so- 
called support loans by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and other devices in- 
tended to maintain a level above the 
level of world prices for agricultural 
products which are domestically con- 
sumed. It is proposed under this plan 
to provide for the farmer a world price 
level even for the portion of his produc- 
tion which must be sold in the United 
States, and if a farmer is unable to carry 
on upon the basis of world prices, that 
some relief shall be accorded him as a 
matter of donation or dole from the 
Treasury of the United States. That 
plan, so far as I know, has not been 
advocated by any farm organization, by 
any individual who even undertook to 
speak for American agriculture, or by 
any Member of Congress who comes from 
an agricultural area or by any respon- 
sible authority other than the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and certain col- 
lege professors who have given some 
type = study to the theory which is 
involved. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

_Mr. TARVER, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Can the 
gentleman throw any light on the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the Secretary of 
Agriculture on that subject? 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will 
€Xamine our hearings, he will find we 
went pretty fully into that subject mat- 
ter, not only with Mr. Tolley, who heads 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
but with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
He will not find anything in the evi- 
Gence of the Secretary of Agriculture 
indicating that he has so far decided 
that he should sponsor or support the 
Plan which has been devised by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
sure the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia would not want to leave the 
impression that the great bulk of civil- 
service employees in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are subject to 
the criticisms that he is offering at this 
time. I take it that the gentleman is 
only including some of the dreamers and 
schemers who happen for the time being 
to occupy the high positions in the De- 
partment. Am I correct in that as- 
sumption? 

Mr. TARVER. Iam not talking about 
individuals. I am talking about the re- 
sults or lack of results which have been 
attained. I shall not undertake to place 
individual responsibility for those re- 
sults or lack of results. I could detail 
quite a number of other items where the 
work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has not in my individual judg- 
ment been helpful to the American 
farmer. 

For example, that Bureau, in my 
judgment, is in large part responsible 
for the perfectly senseless and ridiculous 
proposal recently announced by the 
Office of Price Administration to place a 
ceiling on the 1946 crop of raw cotton, 
having furnished the statistical data 
upon the basis of which the Office of 
Price Administration is supposed to have 
taken the action which is contemplated 
by it, and having sought, through the 
head of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, to justify the theory that such 
ceiling should be imposed, in connection 
with the hearings had before our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman and his 
committee for having brought out the 
amount provided for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. I think this agency has 
done more to benefit the farmer than 
most any other agency, according to the 
cost of it. You have the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, with its soil-conservation 
districts, and its activities in the way of 
mapping out and planning, such as ter- 
racing, ditching, selecting soils, and 
telling the farmer what is the best thing 
to grow on the particular area of land. 
I think this agency has rendered a great 
service, too. I know the head of it in 
Georgia, Mr. T. L. Asbury, is a gentleman 
from my own district. He has done a 
wonderful job in Georgia, and he has the 
respect of all the farmers I know of. I 
want to congratulate the gentleman in 
bringing in the appropriate amount so 
that this agency can carry on. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I take it the person 
to whom the gentleman referred had a 
college education, had he not? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Yes. He 
was a graduate from an agricultural 
school. He happens to be from my dis- 
trict at this time, 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I simply 
want to supplement the statement made 
by the gentleman from Georgia in com- 
mending the committee for increasing 
the appropriation for the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. I think that is one 
agency of the Department of Agriculture 
that has done very fine work. 

Mr. TARVER. I intend to discuss the 
Soil Conservation Service later on. I 
thank the gentleman from Texas, I do 
think, indeed, that it has accomplished 
very fine work. 

I started to say that activities of the 
BAE of the kind to which I have re- 
ferred, and others which I shall not 
mention, have not been, in the judgment 
of our subcommittee, in the interest of 
American agriculture. We have under- 
taken to provide in this bill for a very 
substantial reduction in the amount of 
the Budget estimates for the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, with the pur- 
pose of eliminating its so-called plan- 
ning activities, and limiting its activities 
to the purpose for which we conceive it 
to have been originally created, the col- 
lection and distribution of statistical and 
factual data relating to agriculture. 

We have, therefore, effected some 
changes in the language of the appro- 
priation, intended to bring about this re- 
sult. Then, in order to be more effectual 
than would be possible by merely a 
change in language, we have eliminated 
from the Budget estimates $485,543 of 
funds which would have been devoted to 
this purpose, which we consider to be 
beyond the proper field of endeavor of 
this particular Bureau. 

We have also eliminated from the 
Budget estimates for livestock estimates 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
$107,000, which was estimated for the 
purpose of gathering statistics as to 
cattle and livestock of other types, 
slaughtered in non-Federally-inspected 
slaughterhouses. If this activity was 
not necessary during the war it should 
not be necessary under present condi- 
tions. 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 

The committee has approved without 
change the Budget estimates for this of- 
fice in the amount of $650,000 repre- 
senting an increase over appropriations 
for the current fiscal year of $73,693. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The estimates for the Extension Serv- 
ice have been approved without change 
involving a very considerable increase of 
$4,000,000 for payments to States under 
the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act as amended but this increase is ap- 
parently the will of Congress which made 
provision therefor in recently enacted 
legislation. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


The committee have been impressed 
with the very great benefits to agricul- 
ture which have accrued in our research 
program, and may be anticipated in the 
maintenance and reasonable expansion 
of that program for the future. We 
have, therefore, approved the Budget 
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estimate, $460,500, involving an increase 
of $140,248 over the present fiscal year 
for the office of the Administrator plus 
a further increase of $20,000 for investi- 
gations concerning Alaska. A full ex- 
planation of these items is contained in 
the committee report. 

In the office of Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
you will note that an increase of $20,000 
has been provided. That is only a super- 
ficial increase over the Budget; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it takes the place of $110,000 
in estimates which were distributed at 
various points throughout the bill for in- 
vestigations concerning agriculture in 
Alaska. Your committee reached the 
conclusion that no one appearing before 
us, including the officials of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Engineering, 
and of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine had any very clear 
idea of just what type of investigations 
in Alaska might possibly be beneficial to 
agriculture in that area. The head of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Engineering very frankly confessed his 
lack of sufficient information on that 
subject and agreed with us that the sen- 
sible thing to do before making these 
several items of appropriation which 
were proposed by the Budget, would be 
to send qualified personne] to Alaska to 
study the situation there and come back 
and give us advice as to what types of 
investigations might be carried on there 
with a prospect of their resulting in ben- 
efits commensurate with the amount of 
funds expended. So we have provided 
this $20,000 for investigations of that 
type rather than the $110,000 in the 
several items which were proposed by 
the Budget and which have been dis- 
allowed. 

This $20,000 is not intended to take 
care of the cost of personnel, since mem- 
bers of the departmental staff will be 
used; it is intended to take care of travel 
and other expenses of personnel who 
visit Alaska for this purpose, except that, 
of course, some small part of it might 
be used in the employment of temporary 
personnel. 

SPECIAL RESEARCH FUND 


The Budget estimates for the special 
research fund in the amount of $1,193,- 
000 have also been approved without 
change. 

OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The authorizations for payments to 
States under the Hatch Act, Adams Act, 
and Purnell Act have been provided for 
in full by the committee. In considering 
the items for this purpose authorized by 
the Bankhead-Jones Act for which the 
Budget had recommended $3,000,000, the 
full amount of the authorization, the 
committee realized that Congress has 
never appropriated the full amount of 
this authorization and only last year in- 
creased the amount of the appropriation 
from $2,400,000 to $2,663,708. The ap- 
propriation under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act was only $2,400,000 plus the amount 
of $63,708 necessary to prevent any 
State from losing money on account of 
the farm population shifts until last 
year when it was increased by $200,000. 

Frankly, I think the evidence before 
our committee demonstrates that the 
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larger portion of this increase was used 
in raising salaries in the States; at any 
rate, in view of the present condition of 
our National Treasury it was not felt 
by us on the committee that we would 
be justified in going beyond the amount 
which was appropriated for the present 
fiscal year. We have, therefore, disal- 
lowed the Budget estimate which would 
inerease that amount by $336,292, to a 
total of $3,000,000, the full amount of 
the authorization. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Just to 
see if I understand the situation, the 
men for whom this money is appropri- 
ated in these different colleges are not on 
the Federal pay roll. 

Mr. TARVER. - That is true. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. They 
are on the State pay roll. Is that right? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There 
might, therefore, be some justification 
for some of this money on the basis that 
they have to raise their salaries in order 
to keep them in their present positions, 
Is not that right? 

Mr. TARVER. That is true. It is pos- 
sible that in many cases salary raises 
were justified. I was simply pointing out 
that according to the evidence submit- 
ted to our subcommittee a large part of 
the increment in this appropriation 
made for the present fiscal year has been 
used for that purpose; and I apprehend 
that the Congress under the present 
financial condition of the Government 
would not be interested in making a fur- 
ther appropriation of $336,000, which 
would possibly not contribute anything 
to the benefit of the farmers in the sev- 
eral States but might contribute some- 
what to the happiness of the employees 
of the experiment stations through fur- 
ther increase in salaries. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. TARVER. Icannot yield any fur- 
ther at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to be left in any unfair position. I 
would like to answer that. 

Mr. TARVER. I did not intend to put 
the gentleman in any unfair position. I 
will give the gentleman opportunity to 
answer the observations I have made. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
answer them. 

Mr. TARVER. It is felt that the pres- 
ent financial circumstances of the Gov- 
ernment do not warrant a further in- 
crease in this item at this particular time. 
The proposed Budget increase has, there- 
fore, been disallowed as has also the item 
for an increased expenditure of $10,000 
for Alaska, leaving the total amount of 
this appropriation exactly what it is for 
the present fiscal year. No changes have 
been made in the Budget estimates for 
salaries and expenses in the administra- 
tion of grants and coordination of re- 
search with States nor for the Federal 
experiment station in Puerto Rico. The 
last mentioned item, however, involves 
an increase over the present fiscal year of 
$63,000 which is apparently made neces- 
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sary by urgently needed construction aj 
that station. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


The total estimates for the very impor- 
tant activities of the Bureau of Anima) 
Industry aggregate the amount of $19. 
224,000 as compared to amounts appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year of $17. 
671,599. The committee has made only 
a minor decrease in these various items 
of proposed appropriations amounting 
to $105,600. Both of these items which 
were disallowed are of such nature that 
appropriations therefor may, in our 
judgment, be postponed for the present 
without seriously impeding the work of 
the Bureau. The very large increase 
which has been approved is attributable 
in the main to increases made necessary 
in carrying on the work in the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. 
The proposed decrease .disallowed con- 
sisted of $65,600 contemplated for addi- 
tional facilities for metabolism and di- 
gestion trials with cattle, sheep, and 
swine; of $10,000 for the study of animal 
diseases in Alaska, and $30,000 for a new 
building for research on the poultry dis- 
ease known as pneumocephalitis. 

BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The committees have approved the 
estimates for this Bureau minus three 
items of $8,700 for enlargement of the 
research in evaluating mammary gland 
development in cattle and of $8,800 for 
the analysis of experimental] breeding 
data and of $37,488 of total suggested 
Budget increase of $137,488 for an accu- 
mulated analysis tabulation in the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association project. 
These disallowed items aggregate 
$54,988, but there remains an approved 
appropriation of $956,012 for this Bu- 
reau, which compares with $827,700 ap- 
propriated for the present fiscal year. 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY—SOILS AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL ENGINEERING 

The total suggested appropriation for 
this Bureau was $7,107,700 as compared 
to $5,728,520 appropriated for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Very large items of in- 
crease were proposed in connection with 
the appropriations for each of the sub- 
divisions of this Bureau. The commit- 
tee realize fully the very great impor- 
tance to agriculture of the work of this 
Bureau and it has not considered un- 
sympathetically the evidence with regard 
to various subject matters concerning 
which further and expanded investiga- 
tion is deemed desirable. However worth 
while these objectives may be, the pro- 
posed increase appeared to our commit- 
tee to be entirely out of line with most 
of the other estimates for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to represent 4 
program which however desirable should 
be approached more gradually than is 
contemplated by these estimates. 

We have made six substantial reduc- 
tions aggregating $621,000, but at the 
same time we have approved increases 
over the appropriations for the present 
fiscal year which aggregate $758,180. We 
believe that in taking this action we have 
been very liberal in dealing with the ac- 
tivities of this Bureau. Of course, new 
diseases of field crops, fruits, vegetables, 
and forest trees are continually devel- 
oping or are being discovered. Presum- 
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ably if the work of this Bureau has been 
of value—and we think it has been of 
great value—some of these types of 
problems must have been solved in the 
course of the many years during which 
Congress has made appropriations for 
their study. It should not, therefore, be 
necessary whenever @ new disease is dis- 
covered to appropriate additional money 
for research and to add additional per- 
sonnel, but it should be possible to di- 
yert some of the money and some of the 
personnel from studies which have long 
been carried on either with or without 
favorable results to the study of these 
new problems. 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


The same observations which have 
been made with reference to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering are applicable in some 
degree to the estimates for this Bureau. 
Substantial reductions in Budget esti- 
mates have been made aggregating 
$333,100. However, suggested Budget in- 
creases have been approved which add 
$703,100 to the amount of $6,260,800 
available for the present fiscal year, 
making a total proposed appropriation of 
$6,963,900, which in our judgment will 
prove adequate for the needs of this 
Bureau. 

There is a significant thing about the 
investigation carried on by each of these 
two last-mentioned bureaus. Whenever 
a new disease of plants or a new pest at- 
tacking plants, or a disease of livestock or 
a pest attacking livestock, is discovered, 
these officials come to Congress with an 
estimate for an appropriation to deal 
with that particular subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 additional minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, thereafter officials of 
the Bureau come to the Congress year af- 
ter year asking the same or increased 
amounts of funds for the purpose of 
carrying on those particular items of in- 
vestigation. It is very rare that one of 
these investigations is ever completed. 
Many of them have been carried on for 
20 or 30 years without resulting in the 
discovery of anything beneficial concern- 
ing the subject matter which is being in- 
vestigated, yet they have not been aban- 
doned. Whenever a new pest or disease 
is discovered, instead of taking some of 
the personnel that has been studying 
these problems for yéars without bene- 
ficial results, or in some cases who have 
completed their study of the problem and 
transferring them to the study of these 
new problems that arise, they come to 
Congress and ask for new appropriations 
to study the new disease or new pest. 

It is our feeling that that ought not 
to be true; that after an investigation has 
been carried on for a considerable num- 
ber of years, if no accomplishments have 
been reported, it should be abandoned, 
or if Satisfactory results have been 
achieved, even in that case the personnel 
engaged in carrying on that investiga- 
tion should be devoted to the study of 
other and newer problems. Our reduc- 
tion in the Budget estimates for these 
two bureaus has something to do with 
our desire to have these bureaus adopt 
that sort of policy, 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I notice in the com- 
mittee report, in speaking of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry and Soil, that they dis- 
allowed an appropriation of $26,800 for 
research in black root of sugar beets. 

Mr. TARVER. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because it has 
direct relationship to what I was just 
saying. You have $214,000 in the bill 
which can be used for studying diseases 
of sugar beets. Now jist because they 
have found a new disease, black root in 
sugar beets, is no reason in our judg- 
ment, why the Bureau should come up to 
Congress and say, “Give us $26,800 more 
to study this particular disease.” Our 
statement to them is, “Use some of the 
$214,000 that you have now which is car- 
ried in the bill for the next fiscal year 
for this study.” They have been study- 
ing, I believe, curly top in sugar beets, or 
something like that, and other diseases 
of sugar beets for a long time. They 
have not accomplished very much in 
those studies. Perhaps they could do 
better if they would take over the study 
of this new black root disease and devote 
some time and attention to that; but why 
provide them additional money so that 
they can hire additional personnel for 
that purpose? Why not use some of the 
money and some of the personnel which 
has already been provided? 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry I cannot 
yield further at this time, but I will see 
that the gentleman has an opportunity to 
make a statement later. 

CONTROL OF EMERGENCY OUTBREAKS OF INSECTS 
AND PLANT DISEASES 

The amount of the Budget estimate, 
$2,800,000, has been approved for this 
item without change. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND IQDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTRY 


Several items of Budget estimates for 
this Bureau aggregating $144,100 have 
been disallowed. ‘The major items dis- 
allowed are $40,000 of the Budget in- 
crease of $54,800 to investigate the bi- 
chemical factors responsible for plant 
disease resistance and the synthesis and 
mechanism of action of natural and syn- 
thetic plant harmones, and $59,700 to 
conduct research investigations on 
chemical methods of isolation and iden- 
tification of substances of agricultural 
origins responsible for allergic reactions. 
These reductions, however, leave the 
Bureau with $5,021,900, or $58,800 more 
than was appropriated for the present 
fiscal year. 

BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 

ECONOMICS 


The Budget estimates for this Bureau 
in substantially the amount of its appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year have 
been approved as submitted. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


The total amount of these appropria- 
tions for the use of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Forest Service, and Department of the 
Interior for the present fiscal year was 
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$3,100,724. The Budget proposed to 
more than double this amount by the 
appropriation of $7,000,000. While the 
committee has been very greatly im- 
pressed with the importance of this work, 
it has not felt that the work on privately 
owned and State-owned lands should be 
expanded to the extent proposed by the 
Budget. If Members will examine the 
evidence of Dr. Rohrer in the hearings, 
they will find that he expressed doubt 
as to the legal authority of Congress to 
appropriate anything like the amount of 
money contemplated for this work in 
view of the fact that it far exceeds the 
amounts being expended by State and 
private landowners for the same pur- 
poses since the authorizing act contem- 
plates that Federal expenditures shall be 
matched by State and private funds. 
There are certain areas of State and 
privately owned forest lands upon which 
control work must be done by the Federal 
Government for the protection of na- 
tional forests but aside from these there 
would seem to be no reason why, except 
for technical assistance and advice, the 
expense of the work on privately and 
State-owned lands should not be borne 
by the landowners. At any rate, your 
committee has eliminated $1,500,000 of 
the proposed Budget increase of $2,227,- 
468 for cooperative blister rust control on 
State and privately owned lands, which, 
however, leaves a balance still in the bill 
for work of this character of $1,598,411 
as contrasted with $870,943 appropriated 
for the present fiscal year, and $255,018 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1945. 
This amount of money should amply 
take care of any reasonable obligation of 
the Federal Government for control work 
on State and privately owned lands. The 
other items of Budget estimate for White 
pine blister rust control were approved 
as submitted, the bill carrying $5,500,000 
for that purpose, or an increase of ap- 
proximately $2,400,000 over the amount 
made available for the present fiscal year. 


FOREST SERVICE 


Several important changes in Budget 
estimates have been made by your com- 
mittee in dealing with items for the For- 
est Service. The first of these is the dis- 
allowance of the proposed expenditure of 
$479,000 for aerial photography and 
mapping of forest areas. The committee 
does not feel justified under present con- 
ditions in providing this large increase 
for this particular type of work, desir- 
able as it may be when funds may be 
made available therefor. Fifty thousand 
dollars of a proposed increase of $100,000 
to provide better supervision and con- 
trol of public use of the national forests 
has been allowed, which the committee 
believes to be a sufficient increase in this 
item. The only other item of decrease 
for the Forest Service is that of $250,000 
for acquiring lands in the Ozark and 
Ouachita National Forests in Arkansas, 
concerning which full explanation is 
made in the report. The committee have 
approved in full the addition of $507,000 
for maintenance of improvements on the 
national forests and believe that the ex- 
penditure of this amount of money for 
this purpose is absolutely necessary. 

Other items of increase proposed in 
the Budget involving forest protection 
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and management, forest and range man- 
agement investigations, and forest re- 
sources investigations have been ap- 
proved as submitted by the Budget. In 
addition, our subcommittee have con- 
sidered very sympathetically the rep- 
resentations made by a large number of 
our colleagues who came before us with 
reference to the necessity for expand- 
ing the program of experimental forests 
and ranges. It has been a matter of 
great difficulty to try to properly evalu- 
ate this need and to provide for it upon 
a Nation-wide basis. We have not only 
approved the Budget estimate for an 
increase in this program of $250,419, but 
we have added an additional $480,000 
which, according to the evidence of For- 
est Service officials, will be sufficient to 
establish and begin the maintenance of 
16 new stations during the next fiscal 
year in addition to the maintenance of 
37 old stations for which the Budget 
estimate of $695,555 is intended to pro- 
vide. The total amount made available 
for the Forest Service, if the bill is ap- 
proved, aside from permanent annual 
appropriations aggregating $5,500,000, 
will be $38,096,500, or an increase over 
funds made available for the present fis- 
cal year of $7,311,054, although the total 
amount appropriated will still be $299,- 
000 under Budget estimates. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


The committee has approved a very 
substantial increase in this item, from 
$10,300,933 for the present fiscal year 
to $26,214,222 for fiscal year 1947, an in- 
crease of $15,913,289. We have ap- 
proved in full the estimate of $12,500,- 
000 for forest road development involv- 
ing an increase of approximately $5,700,- 
000 over funds made available for that 
purpose for the present fiscal year. We 
have done this because of our realiza- 
tion of the importance of making avail- 
able, insofar as it may be done without 
permanently impairing our forest re- 
sources, of this huge reservoir of mate- 
rials so badly needed in our present na- 
tional home-construction program. 
However, we have felt justified in elim- 
inating $10,000,000 of the total amount 
of $23,714,222 estimated for forest high- 
ways. 

For this purpose only $3,500,000 was 
earried in the annual appropriation bill 
for the present fiscal year. These forest 
highways are, in the main, parts of Fed- 
eral highway systems more essential to 
the use of the general public than to 
the development of national forests and 
the utilization of forest resources. 

Whether or not justified, the tremen- 
dous expansion of the program as en- 
visioned by the Budget is, according to 
the evidence of the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, probably beyond the ca- 
pacity of his Bureau to carry out effi- 
ciently on account of conditions dis- 
cussed by him in his evidence before us. 
He indicated in his evidence a feeling 
that the program might be reduced by 
$10,000,000 for the present fiscal year 
without interfering with its orderly 
progress, and your committee has felt 
justified in giving effect to his evidence 
along that line. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


The appropriation for flood control in 
the amount of $2,100,000, as recom- 
mended by the Budget, is now in this 
bill for the first time. Some members 
ef the committee have viewed with dis- 
favor the institution of another land- 
acquisition program, and have felt that 
the utilization of existing programs 
should be sufficient to take care of any 
properly planned activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. However, 
Congress has recently authorized by leg- 
islation the institution of such a pro- 
gram, and the cdmmittee feels obligated 
to submit the matter in this bill to the 
Congress for appropriate consideration. 
It is to be noted that the program is by 
no means confined to land acquisition; 
the only land-acguisition plan being in 
the State of Mississippi, the remaining 
portions of the program having to do 
with soil conservation and prevention of 
soil erosion are unquestionably thor- 
oughly justified and are not subject to 
the doubt which has been expressed by 
me as to the soundness of the program. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS, I notice on page 41 of 
the committee report a plus item of 
$846,549 for forest resources investiga- 
tions and one of $5,000 for forest prod- 
ucts. In which of those, if either, comes 
this increase with reference to the ex- 
perimental stations about which the 
gentleman is speaking? Does it come 
in either of those or does it come in the 
$880,000 item? 

Mr. TARVER. It comes under the 
head of forest and range management 
investigations. 

I shall have to pass along because I am 
consuming too much time. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Budget estimates for this service 
have been approved as submitted with 
an increase of $1,000,000 which is here- 
after explained. While the appropria- 
tion proposed represents a very substan- 
tial increase of $5,133,400 above the ap- 
propriation for the present fiscal year, 
it must be noted that the major part of 
this increase is for furnishing technical 
aid to soil conservation districts, the 
number of which have very largely in- 
creased. It is only fair to these newly 
organized districts that the Federal 
Government should furnish to them the 
same type of technical assistance which 
it is furnishing to all others. The in- 
crease proposed by the Budget relates to 
this particular need and to nothing else. 
In addition, however, the committee has 
taken a great deal of evidence regarding 
the possibility of utilizing, in the pro- 
grams of the soil conservations districts, 
surplus machinery and equipment which 
may be obtainable from the War Assets 
Corporation. We had evidence indicat- 
ing that tremendous quantities of equip- 
ment which may be so utilized and which 
is badly needed are deteriorating and 
have been practically abandoned in 
many areas of recent military activity 
and might be transported to the United 
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States and utilized in the soil conseryg. 
tion districts program at a minimum oj 
cost. The proposed increase of $1,000. 
000 above the budget is not for the pur. 
pose of buying any new machinery o; 
equipment but is only to be utilized ig jt 
is possible to make use of it in the way 
indicated. If it cannot be used in that 
way, it will not be expended. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. mr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman is familiar with the so-called 
Poage bill, which has been introduced by 
my colleague from Texas, which is along 
the line of the suggestion that the gentle- 
man has made. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; we had your col- 
league before our committee and heard 
his testimony with regard to this subject 
matter with a great deal of interest. He 
pointed out to us he had just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific area and that 
he had observed, as he expressed it, hun- 
dreds of acres of tractors standing idle 
and deteriorating which might be util- 
ized in the work of the soil-conservation 
districts. We do not know whether it is 
going to be possible for the Soil Con- 
servation Service to buy this machinery 
and equipment or not. We hope it will 
be. If it is bought it simply means the 
Government will be taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it into the other, 
because the Government will be buying 
it from itself. If it cannot be bought 
from the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion or War Assets Corporation it is pro- 
vided that the money shall not be spent. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. M:. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Does not 
the gentleman think that the Committee 
on Rules ought to act favorably upon the 
Poage bill, which has been favorably re- 
ported out of the legislative committee 
so that the House could vote on the ques- 
tion of buying this machinery? 

Mr. TARVER. i am not undertaking 
to revise the work of the Committee on 
Rules. I find I have considerable difii- 
culty in discharging my own duties 
properly. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman does not have any opinion 
ore way or the other on it? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, yes; I may have 
my own opinion, but I do not thinl it is 
my duty to accord advice to the Com- 
mittee on Rules when it has not been so- 
licited by them. I feel machinery and 
equipment of the type we have been dis- 
cussing should be donated by the Gov- 
ernment to such organizations as soil- 
conservation districts. 

Mr. GRANGER. Of course, what this 
appropriation would do, if it is deficient, 
is actually what the Poage bill would do; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. TARVER. I have not made any 
careful study of the Poage bill. This 
appropriation will do exactly what I 
have said it will do. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND RETIREMENT OF 
@ SUBMARGINAL LAND 


Budget estimates for the proper care 
and maintenance of lands acquired by 
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the Government in its submarginal land 

program have been approved as submit- 

ted in the amount of $1,453,000. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
PROJECTS 

The Budget estimates for this activity 
representing a reduction of funds made 
available for the present fiscal year of 
$455,673, has been approved in the full 
amount of $700,000. 

PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
CONSERVATION, AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LAND RESOURCES 
In the conservation and use of agri- 

cultural land resources commonly called 

the triple A program, the committee has 
made provision in the bill for the use of 
$42,500,000,000 of section 32 money 
to bring the amount estimated by the 

Budget up to $300,000,000 instead of 

$257,500,000 as recommended by the 

Budget. We did that because Congress, 

in passing the Agricultural Appropria- 

tion Act of 1946 impliedly promised the 

American farmer that $300,000,000 

would be the amount of this program for 

the crop year 1946. Plans upon that ba- 
sis have been prepared and sent out to 
triple A officials in every State of the 

Nation. State plans have been pre- 

pared upon the basis of expenditure 

of that amount of money. To refuse to 
provide the $300,000,000 as limited in the 

Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1946 

at this time would be, in our judgment, a 

breach of faith with the farmers of the 

United States. 

We have, therefore, made provision in 
the bill for carrying out this implied 
commitment on the part of the Na- 
tional Government, by restoring the 
amount which could be utilized for this 
purpose, to $300,000,000, and also pro- 
viding for the seed-incentive program 
in the amount of $12,500,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not a 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mr. Dodd, the head of the AAA re- 
quested of the Budget the full $300,- 
000,000? 

Mr. TARVER. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and every other witness who ap- 
peared before our committee, giving any 
testimony concerning this problem, said 
that the whole $300,000,000 ought to be 
made available, and there was not a 
scintilla of evidence from any source to 
the contrary. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not a 
fact also that the American Farm Bu- 
reau head testified as to that necessity? 

Mr. TARVER. He certainly did. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, Mr. Tarver, I believe you will 
agree with me that that particular pro- 
gram for the preservation of our soil 
should have as a minimum the sum of 
$300,000,000, if it is to be effective. 

Mr. TARVER, Yes. I feel that this 
program is one of the most important to 
agriculture of any that are carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture. I do 
not regard it as a program under which 
donations are made to American farm- 
ers, aS some people seem to feel. I re- 
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gard it as a program for the protection 
of the soil of the United States, the soil 
being one of our natural resources which 
does not happen to belong to those who 
have warranty deeds to it, but which be- 
longs to future generations of America, 
and which we must preserve for their 
benefit. I think that these expenditures 
are more nearly in accord with the 
wishes of a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people than many others that we 
carry in this agricultural appropriation 
bill. I think this Nation is sold on the 
soil-conservation program represented 
by the Soil Conservation Service activi- 
ties and by the activities which are car- 
ried on under the AAA. In my judg- 
ment, it will never be abandoned, al- 
though, as the gentleman has intimated, 
the Budget has been trying to bring about 
its abandonment. Last year, they rec- 
ommended that the program for the 
1946 crop year be limited to $200,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does not 
the gentleman from Georgia feel—I am 
sure he does, because I have heard him 
express that sentiment—that, after all, 
the soil of this great Nation, next to the 
children of America, is our most precious 
possession? 

Mr. TARVER. 
the gentleman. 
SUGAR ACT 

The committee has effected what 
amounts to a minor reduction of $1,500,- 
000 below Budget estimates for the ad- 
ministration of the Sugar Act, leaving, 
however, a balance of $53,500,000 which 
is more than $5,000,000 in excess of the 
amount made available for the present 
fiscal year and should be amply sufficient 
for the purpose for which it is provided. 

Now, we have made certain other cuts 
in appropriation items. Time will not 
permit me to make reference to them, as 
I have indicated heretofore. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 

The school-lunch program has been 
brought in in the amount of $50,000,000, 
although the Budget estimated $75,000,- 
000 for it. The House, only a week or so 
ago, passed a bill limiting the program 
to $50,000,000. It was felt by our sub- 
committee that this is an indication of 
the wishes of the House in the matter, 
at least for the present, and we have 
brought in that appropriation in the 
exact amount of the authorization con- 
tained in the bill which was passed by 
the House. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. How 
does that figure compare with the figure 
for last year? 

Mr. TARVER. The figure for the 
present fiscal year, including the de- 
ficiency estimate, which was approved, 
was $57,500,000, as the gentleman knows. 


I certainly agree with 
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EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES—SECTION 32 FUNDS 


The bill carries provision for the re- 
appropriation of $88,000,000 of balances 
not utilized in the fiscal years 1944-45 
out of section 32 moneys and also for the 
reappropriation of whatever balance of 
these funds may exist upon the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year 1946, the amount of 
which balance cannot be at this time 
known. The wise use of these funds dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year in dealing with 
agricultural surpluses may be the means 
of assuring a quality of stability to agri- 
cultural prices which would not other- 
wise be attained. The amount of these 
funds available for that purpose is com- 
paratively small when the over-all size of 
the problem which may be faced is taken 
into consideration. Certainly, there 
should be no failure to continue their 
availability. 


MARKETING SERVICES 


The appropriations as recommended 
by the Budget under this heading have 
been approved in full with the exception 
of $150,000 of the proposed increase for 
the administration of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, and $32,000 has been 
added above the Budget estimate for 
various minor items of market-news 
service which are discussed in the re- 
port. The reduction proposed for the 
administration of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act still leaves available for that 
purpose $495,000 as against $335,780 ap- 
propriated for the present fiscal year, 
which in the judgment of the committee 
should be amply sufficient. 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


Estimates for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration for these purposes have 
been approved as submitted by the 
Budget, including $67,500,000 as a loan 
authorization. There has been no com- 
plaint submitted to the committee at this 
session with regard to the expenditure of 
these funds. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration as at present administered 
appears to have fallen in line with the 
frequently expressed views of this com- 
mittee concerning the elimination of 
practices which were justly subject to 
criticism. The liquidation of the so- 
called cooperative farm projects and 
other projects in which the Farm 
Security Administration had acquired 
vast land acreages is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. Tne program is now 
being conducted in a more practicable 
and common-sense way than in prior 
years and is being utilized principally in 
order to afford a much-needed measure 
of assistance to low-income farmers. 
Extravagances and impractical theories 
of former years have in the main been 
eliminated and we believe that under 
present administration further correc- 
tions in these particulars may be ex- 
pected. Economies have been effected in 
the reduction of administrative person- 
nel from approximately 17,000 to ap- 
proximately 8,000 and these estimates 
contemplate still further economies in 
this connection during the next fiscal 
year. The appropriation suggested 
represents a reduction of more than a 
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million dollars below funds for adminis- 
trative expenses appropriated for the 
present fiscal year. 


FARM TENANCY 


The Budget estimate for administra- 
tive expenses of the Farm Tenant Land 
Purchase Program in the amount of $2,- 
804,000, which is a reduction below the 
present fiscal year appropriation, has 
been approved as submitted. There has 
also been approved the provision for $50,- 
000,000 in loans from RFC funds the 
same amount provided in the present 
fiscal year. 


WATER FACILITIES, ARID AND SEMIARID AREAS 


The Budget proposed an increase of 
approximately $1,000,000 in funds for 
these purposes. The committee felt 
that, however, desirable the program 
may be, doubling the amount of-funds 
available therefor has not been justified. 
We have therefore reduced the Budget 
estimate by $500,000, leaving an appro- 
priation which still represents a 50-per- 
cent increase over the present fiscal year. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The amount of the loan authorization 
for REA as suggested by the Budget, 
$250,000,000, has been approved. The 
contemplated increase in administrative 
expense from $4,285,000 to $5,009,000 has 
been approved only to the extent of 
$215,000, or a total of $4,500,000. The 
REA program is one which has thor- 
oughly justified itself and has been, and 
will continue to be, of great value to the 
farmers of the United States. The pro- 
vision of adequate funds for this program 
is a duty which the Congress will always 
completely perform in my opinion. 
However, only slightly less than $36,000,- 
000 was actually expended in the pro- 
gram during the first half of this fiscal 
year, and for the month of January 1946 
only about $5,000,000 was expended. 
While it is hoped that impediments to 
construction of rural lines may be re- 
moved in the near future, it cannot be 
definitely known at this time to what ex- 
tent the program may expand. Under 
these circumstances the provision of $4,- 
500,000 for the administration of.a pro- 
gram which has not involved during the 
present fiscal year the expenditure of 
greater sums of money than those stated 
is apparently very liberal and it is hoped 
may receive the approval of the Con- 
gress. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The appropriations for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration including the farmers’ crop 
production and harvesting loans have 
been approved as submitted by the 
Budget with the exception of a reduc- 
tion of $40,000 intended to provide a 
study of postwar problems of coopera- 
tives as to the desirability and possible 
benefits of which studies the committee 
were not thoroughly convinced. 

In conclusion, may I say to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that I realize very 
deeply the fact that I have not com- 
pletely presented all of the details of the 
pending bill in which you are interested. 
The structure of the bill is so complex in 
character that I doubt if any member of 
the Committee or of the Congress can 
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even thoroughly understand, much less 
discuss intelligently, all of the problems 
which are involved. Conservation of 
time has required that even insofar as 
I do understand them I should confine 
my discussion to some of the outstanding 
features of the bill. May I repeat in 
closing, the assurance which I undertook 
to give you in the beginning of my re- 
marks to the effect that we have endeav- 
ored to be fair both to agriculture and 
to the National Treasury and we invite 
your examination and constructive criti- 
cism of our work. 

I have now completed presentation of 
what in my judgment constitutes the 
principal items in the bill about which 
there might be some type of controversy, 
and I shall be glad to yield to any mem- 
ber of the committee who may have any 
further questions to address to me. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. D’EWART. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia feel that the appropria- 
tions for farm tenancy and the water- 
facilities program are sufficient to take 
care of the veterans’ needs during the 
coming year? 

In my district there are a great many 
veterans who are appealing to the Farm 
Security organization for help in getting 
started in farm operations following this 
war. 

Mr. TARVER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that if this program of the Farm 
Security Administration is to be a vet- 
erans’ program, the amounts that have 
been provided in this bill would not be 
a drop in the bucket. I have not thought 
and I do not believe our subcommittee 
feels or that the majority of the mem- 
bership of the Congress feels that we 
want to remit the veteran to calling 
upon the Farm Security Administration 
for relief if he needs assistance in en- 
gaging in agriculture or any other activ- 
ity of that sort. 

This Farm Security Administration 
program was devised as a relief program 
for the very lowest income class of Amer- 
ican farmers, and I do not want to be a 
party to saying to our returning vet- 
erans who are deserving of every pos- 
sible consideration that they must go 
to these Farm Security supervisors and 
place themselves in the position of 
applicants for relief in order to get aid 
of the type they need. I think the 
veterans ought to get that aid under 
the provisions of the GI bill as amended 
and that if the provisions of that bill are 
not sufficiently liberal to take care of 
the reasonable needs of the veterans the 
bill ought to be still further amended in 
order to make provision for them. So 
far as I am concerned I am not going to 
vote to compel the veteran to turn to the 
Farm Security Administration in order 
to get the type of assistance he needs 
and deserves. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the thoughts expressed by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
in this connection, state the absolute 
truth, that it would be a sorry pass if the 
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veterans of America must depend upon 
Farm Security which has been instituteg 
for the taking care of the needs of the 
farmers who are unable to make their 
own way in life. To force the veteran to 
depend upon that type of relief is not 
doing what we should for the veterans 
of the Nation. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, vil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. Would the gentle. 
man mind going back to the question | 
asked him a while ago? 

Mr. TARVER. I shall be glad to. 
Perhaps the gentleman misunderstood 
me. Perhaps I misunderstood him, | 
would be glad to have him ask any fur- 
ther question he desires in that connec. 
tion. 

Mr. GRANGER. The item of $26,800 
which was stricken from the bill by the 
committee was an item that was request- 
ed primarily by Members who are inter- 
ested in the Ohio Valley, where it was 
reported that black root in sugar beets 
might destroy the raising of sugar beets 
in that area it something were not done. 
A subcommittee from our committee was 
appointed to investigate that matter. 
We had farmers from the valley come to 
Washington, as well as scientists from 
the Department of Agriculture attend 
the hearings. 

Mr. TARVER. I think I can shorten 
the matter. I have not disagreed with 
the gentleman’s view that some money 
ought to. be expended for this purpose. 
I have only said that the money ought to 
be taken from the $214,000 that we have 
in the bill for studying sugar-plant prob- 
lems rather than that a new appropria- 
tion should be made for a particular 
disease. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think perhaps that 
is true, but the fact is the investigation 
will not be made unless there is an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. TARVER. Perhaps the gentle- 
man might prepare an amendment 
which would provide that this $214,000 
may be used in part for an investigation 
of the black-root disease of sugar beets. 
That would be entirely proper. But if 
we are to provide an additional appro- 
priation for every disease and for every 
pest that is discovered from time to time 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will grow like 2 
snowball as during certain periods in the 
past it has done. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. On the same subject 
the gentleman from Utah discussed, this 
matter of an appropriation for the scien- 
tific investigation of sugar-beet diseases, 
and so forth, has produced some of the 
greatest cash dividends in the United 
States of any investigation carried on. 
As I understand it, the idea of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is that this money 
should be expended but it should be ex- 
pended out of an existing appropriation. 
May I ask, therefore, if in the setting up 
of that appropriation to which the gen- 
tleman refers enough money was put 
into that to allow for the investigation 
of sugar-beet diseases? 
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Mr. TARVER. Of course, it is impos- 
sible for the Appropriations Committee 
to know definitely just what amount of 
money out of the $214,000 appropriation 
made to investigate all of the problems 
of sugar beets should be devoted to the 
investigation of this particular disease 
or that particular disease; but we feel 
that the $214,000 is amply sufficient to 
enable them to divert a sufficient num- 
ber of their personnel to the study of 
the black-reot disease of the sugar beet 
end will enable them to begin at least 
coping with that problem and that it 
should not be necessary to provide a 
large additional appropriation for that 
specific purpose. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
permit a comment on that point by the 
gentleman from Utah? 

Mr. TARVER. I shall be glad to yield 
time to gentlemen who desire to discuss 
that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brap- 
LEY!. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I wish to direct the attention 
of the House and of the American people 
to a deplorable situation which exists in 
Europe today with regard to the Ukrain- 
ian people whose homeland is in Galicia, 
or what is also known as Western 
Ukraine. The history of the Ukrainian 
people, who are also sometimes called 
Ruthenians, has been a tragic one. To- 
day they are being subjected to a relent- 
less persecution on the part of the Soviet 
authorities which is unparalleled in the 
history of Europe. Previous to 1939 most 
of Western Ukraine was under the con- 
trol ot Poland and Czechoslovakia. This 
territory was seized by the Soviet forces 
immediately upon commencement of 
hostilities in Europe in that year. Since 
that time the Red authorities have been 
systematic in their efforts to liquidate 
the population of this region or to force 
the Ukrainian people to accept commu- 
nistic philosophy and communistic ideol- 
ogies. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
Sons have been deported as slave laborers 
into the depths of Siberia. Wanton 
cruelty has been practiced, characterized 
by the absence of consideration for even 
the elementary principles of humanity. 
This conduct is being pursued even to 
this date by the Soviet masters of this 
area. The most violent methods are be- 
ing used to destroy the religion of the 
Ukrainian people and to eliminate them 
as a national entity. 

In addition to this persecution in the 
homeland of the Ukrainian people there 
ls another serious problem confronting 
the displaced people of Ukrainia, who 
were seized by the Nazis when they made 
their drive to the east through Poland 
and across the Russian border. The Ger- 
man military authorities made captive 
hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians 
and placed them in the labor camps in 
Germany and the occupied countries. 
Thousands of others fled from Ukrainia 
‘0 escape the horrors to which they were 
sudjected by both the Nazis and the 
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Communists. They are now scattered 
throughout France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is demanding that the United 
States and our allies, who are in control 
of the various localities where these peo- 
ple have sought refuge, forcibly return 
these poor people to territory under the 
domination of the Russians. To force 
them to return to Ukrainia or to any ter- 
ritory under the domination of the Com- 
munists is to condemn them to a fate 
worse than death. 

Neither our Government nor our allies 
should be a party to such an arrange- 
ment. To do so would be to negative 
everything for which we fought. These 
people know what awaits them if they are 
forced to place themselves at the mercy 
of the communistic regime, which the 
Soviet has installed in the Ukraine to 
stifle liberty and to impose a way of life 
upon a people, who have nothing in com- 
mon with communistic atheism. They 
should be allowed to determine their own 
future and not be forced to accept the 
alternative of a firing squad or of an im- 
prisonment from which death would be 
but a welcome relief. The American 
Government has a responsibility at least 
for the Ukrainians, who are at present in 
the zone occupied by our troops and 
under no circumstances would we be 
justified in turning them over to the 
Soviet authorities or forcing them to re- 
turn to Ukrania under conditions pres- 
ently existing there. 

I have communicated with our State 
Department and have made vigorous 
representations that we should intervene 
on behalf of these helpless people and 
also protest the treatment which is being 
accorded to those still in the Ukraine. 
The Right Reverend I. Bohachevsky, 
Ukrainian Catholic bishop of Philadel- 
phia, has written to me regarding this 
matter and has set forth in detail full 
particulars with regard to the situation 
both in the Ukraine and as it concerns 
the Ukrainian refugees throughout Eu- 
rope and his communication has been 
sent by me to the Secretary of State. 
There are over 1,000,000 Americans of 
Ukrainian birth or descent, thousands of 
whom have served in the armed forces of 
the United States and have fought for 
liberty and democracy. They have the 
right to expect that our Government will 
make every effort to assist those of their 
blood who are resisting an aggression 
that is just as despicable and reprehensi- 
ble as were the practices of the Nazis. I 
sincerely hope that the American Gov- 
ernment will continue to resist the de- 
mands of the Soviet that the Ukrainian 
refugees who are in American controlled 
areas be returned to Russian dominated 
territory and that our Government will 
use its good offices with other nations to 
the same end. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Vermont 
{Mr. PLUMLEY] such time as he may de- 
sire. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend my remarks in the Recorp fol- 
lowing those of my colleague the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY|]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


THE WAGE-PRICE PROGRAM AND THE FARMER 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a privilege and an honor to serve on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture with those who constitute it. 

The gentleman from Georgia |[Mr. 
TARVER] has comprehensively and mi- 
nutely discussed all the items in the bill. 
I will not take time to elaborate his 
statements but will leave that to my col- 
leagues. 

As the chairman has stated, and as is 
shown by the report, the bill represents 
an over-all reduction of $40,715,623 be- 
low the over-all budget estimate of ap- 
proximately $1,143,265,000, a saving I be- 
lieve to be justified by the evidence be- 
fore us. Doubtless other substantial cuts 
might well be made and amendments 
to that end will be offered. 

Each year new problems are presented. 
Each year we find out where we were 
right or wrong in our attempts to fur- 
ther the best interest of all concerned by 
making or denying appropriations. We 
have brought in a bill this time which 
in our judgment merits your approval. 
It must be apparent to all of you that 
some people do not realize how great a 
debt we have already incurred. The 
large increases sought by some were not 
warranted by the justifications they un- 
dertook to make. Some things can and 
will have to wait. Others should never 
be permitted. 

Mr. Chairman, one cannot serve on 
this subcommittee without wondering 
about present conditions and the future 
prospects of the farmers of America, not 
only so far as the individual farmer is or 
will be affected, but also as to how our 
general prosperity, our policies and prac- 
tices will be influenced by what happens 
to the farmer. 

People who live in the cities seldom ap- 
preciate how vital to them it is that the 
farmer shall prosper. He is their staff of 
life. He is the source of the Nation’s food 
supply, and in addition to food he fur- 
nishes a very large proportion of the raw 
materials which make the wheels go 
around. 

If the farmer prospers he purchases the 
products of industry. He, in his potential 
market, is the bulwark of the safety and 
security of the Nation’s business. 

Farmers continue to furnish food for 
the Nation and the world, depression or 
no depression, so long as they can. But, 
Mr. Chairman, the day is coming despite 
the machine age when there will be no 
small farms, for while the farmers work 
longer hours and are never unemployed 
they do not escape either the effects of a 
depression or of an inflationary era. 

The truth is that the basis of the 
trouble with agriculture is found in the 
fact that the reasons for the instability 
which confronts the farmers; viz, low 
earnings, high wages, instability of in- 
come, stem from our economy 
ministered and not from the farm. 


as ad- 
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Strikes do not help the farmer. They 
remove the source of his income. Strik- 
ing laborers cannot pay for food. The 
farmer has to carry them or let them 
starve—or lose. 

A farmer cannot build a house because 
of the price ceilings put on it while it is 
yet in a blueprint stage. The new eco- 
nomic policy is more crazy than that un- 
Ger which and in spite of which we won 
awar. We cannot survive a peace under 
such a program. 

The new plan is definitely inflationary. 
The value of the life insurance policies 
and the bonds held by the farmers is 
affected adversely. We are in an awful 
mess and we are getting deeper and 
deeper into the mire. 

Agriculture is the most essential in- 
dustry in this country or any other. It 
is the biggest business in the world. 
Without the product of the sweat, blood, 
and tears of the farmers of America, no 
business could prosper or continue to 
operate. Yet, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
promise which President Truman has 
made, which is nothing but a gesture to 
pacify labor and gratify employers, puts 
the farmers of this country between the 
millstones and eventually will grind them 
to pulp. 

He, the farmer, is the forgotten man. 
He cannot pay the wages, or at the rate 
established, in order to get help. He is 
not permitted to charge a price for his 
product which permits him merely to 
break even. 

For example, the price ceiling on maple 
sirup and maple sugar makes it impos- 
sible for the Vermont farmer to make 
any sirup or sugar. He just cannot do 
it at a loss. He is deprived of any op- 
portunity to capitalize on a crop which 
would enable him to put a few dollars 
in the bank at a time of year when 
sugaring pays off. 

The old Federal Government, which 
has regimented the farmer into the 
similarity of a serf, slips in and says, 
“You cannot charge more than we allow 
for the sugar or sirup you make.” The 
action is arbitrary; the price is so low as 
to prohibit production. This is only one 
of a thousand similar cases where the 
Government steps in to crucify the peo- 
ple. True, the old law of supply and 
demand will eventually assert itself— 
but it will be too late to save Vermont 
farmers and many others. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am constrained, 
somewhat at the risk of repeating myself, 
to summarize the situation by asking: 
Where does the farmer get off under the 
administration’s new wage-price for- 
mula? 

Farmers everywhere are asking their 
Congressmen this question and thus far 
no one in the administration has given 
us a forthright answer. I have tried, 
therefore, to figure out .the answer as 
best I can from the official statements 
and other information available—and 
the answer is not very encouraging to 
the farmer. 

It is obvious that there was little or 
no consideration given to agriculture in 
the formulation of the new wage-price 
policy. Farmers are not even mentioned 
in the President’s Executive order de- 
fining the new policy and are referred to 
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only once in his statement issued in con- 
nection with the new formula. 

In that reference, President Truman 
said: 

I call upon management, labor, farmers— 
the American people as a whole—and their 
representatives in Congress to give this effort 
their unqualified support. 


That, so far as I am able to determine, 
is the only place the farmers of the 
country came into the picture in an- 
nouncing the new wage-price formula. 
They are asked to give the new policy of 
higher wages for unionized industrial 
workers their unqualified support. 

What can the farmer expect in re- 
turn for his unqualified support of 
higher industrial wages? On this, the 
administration is silent but a fair and 
unbiased analysis of the administration’s 
statements available provides some of 
the answers: 


CONSUMER GOODS PRICES 


First. There will be some increase in 
the cost of many of the things farmers 
buy. Higher wages inevitably mean in- 
creased costs of industrial products, 
The increases will be felt almost imme- 
diately in many of the things the farmer 
needs most—machinery, work clothes, 
new automobiles and trucks, building and 
construction material, and farm equip- 
ment. Increase in prices of all these 
commodities can be anticipated by farm- 
ers under the new wage-price formula, ‘ 


FARM WAGES 


Second. Farm labor costs will increase. 
This is inevitable. If higher wage returns 
become effective in industrial employ- 
ment, farmers must pay correspondingly 
higher wages in order to secure the help 
necessary to produce and harvest their 
crops. 

Wages of farm labor have already sky- 
rocketed tremendously—far higher than 
Government statistics show. Many crops 
require a relatively high proportion of 
labor, for example, sugar beets, dairy and 
milk produciion, fruit and vegetabies, 
poultry, and in the case of my own part 
of the country—maple sugar—to which 
I will refer more specifically later. In the 
case of all such farm production, where 
labor is a big factor, the new wage-price 
policy means a certain and material in- 
crease in production costs. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY 


Third. The new wage-price policy will 
mean a further serious depletion of the 
farm labor supply. During the war the 
farms of this Nation lost millions of men 
to the armed forces and to industrial em- 
ployment. Last summer, in response to 
an inquiry from the Republican Congres- 
sional Food Study Committee, the ma- 
jority of State secretaries and commis- 
sioners of agriculture in the country re- 
ported that their most serious problem 
was that connected with the draining off 
of labor from the farms and rural areas 
into large cities and other centers of in- 
dustrial production. 

The most alarming feature of this sit- 
uation is that, with the fighting war over 
and the military forces being rapidly de- 
mobilized, with war industrial produc- 
tion completely terminated, and with 
civilian production in industrial lines 
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still strangled by Government regula. 
tion, workers are still not ing to 
the farms. The deficit in farm labor js 
as great today as it was @ year ago ang 
is much more serious and threatening 
than it was in view of the new industria) 
wage policies recently announced, &§p)-. 
diers returning from the wars and for- 
mer farm workers who have been holding 
down war-plant jobs see little incentive 
to return to the farm and prefer to stay 
in the city and take their chance on fy. 
ture employment there at high city 
wages. New England milk producers re. 
port that out of 29,000 New England farm 
boys recently demobilized, only 250 have 
returned to the farms. 

The new wage-price formula gives jn- 
dustrial labor the green light for wage 
increases of 16 to 20 percent. There js 
little prospect that farmers will be able 
to match this Government-imposed 
generosity. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the alarming trend in migration of 1a- 
bor from the farm to the city will be ag- 
gravated by the new policy and may, in- 
deed, be frozen into a pattern which wil] 
mean a permanent deficit in agricultural 
labor. 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


Fourth. Will there be an increase in 
the ceiling price of farm products? Mr. 
Bowles’ answer to this is an emphatic 
“No.” In his recent appearance before 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to ask for an extension of the OPA 
for another year, Mr. Bowles stated fiat- 
ly, time and again, that there would be 
no general increase in the ceiling price 
of farm products. 

He went even further. He devoted a 
considerable portion of his testimony to 
an effort to convince the committee that 
the new wage-price policy will work only 
if the line is firmly held on agricultural 
prices. 

Farmers are enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity, says Mr. Bowles: 

Our farmers, like the rest of us, have done 
rather well since the days before the war. 
Today net operating income per farm }s 
more than three times as great as it was in 
1939, and the increases have been pretty 
general, * * * In December the cash 
income of our farmers, after seasonal 4d- 


jJustments, was 2 percent higher than in Au- 
gust. 


. Farmers are not only making plenty 
of money, they have the responsibility 
for maintaining the new wage-price line 
and preventing inflation, Mr. Bowles 
said. If food subsidies are withdrawn or 
farm ceiling prices are increased propor- 
tionately Mr. Bowles said: 

Food prices would rise promptly and can- 
gerously. The index which has been held 
steady since May 1943, would immediate!y 
rise more than 8 percent. This wouid force 
@ major increase in the cost of living. Ths 
in turn would force compensating wage 40- 
justments on a broad scale. As surely 4S 
day follows night we would be started on 4 
spiral of wage and price increases ‘eading «!- 
rectly to disaster. * * * It is not too 
much to say that our farmers today hold the 


key to economic stabilization largely in ther 
hands, 


FARMER CAN STAND INCREASED COSTS, 84Y8 
BOWLES 


Prices of the things farmers buy can 
go up very materially before farme!s 
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will be as bad off as they were in 1939, 
Mr. Bowles pointed out. 

The prices he—the farmer—receives have 
risen * * * 113 percent. But the prices 
he pays, including interest and taxes, have 
risen only 40 percent. 


The obvious inference is that farmers 
can stand an additional 73-percent in- 
crease in the cost of things they buy 
without OPA seeing any necessity for 
an increase in the price of the things 
they sell. - 

It is obvious from these statements, 
made by the new Economic Stabilizer 
himself, that there is no intention on 
the part of the administration to permit 
any increase in agricultural prices to 
compensate for the increase in indus- 
trial wages and prices. 

The only exception to this rule, OPA 
officials explain, is where OPA is notified 
by the Department of Agriculture that 
price increases are necessary to secure 
production of necessary agricultural 
commodities. 

In such cases, OPA says, it will grant 
price increases in order to encourage 
production. In this promise, however, 
its present intentions must be viewed in 
the light of its past performances. 


BUTTER 


Since last Cctober, OPA has known 
that there was a serious shortage of 
butter and that this shortage was due 
entirely to the price situation. Butter- 
fat sold for butter making brought less 
to the farmer, or to the creamery, than 
butterfat sold for any other purpose, 
including delivery as whole milk. 
Therefore, in spite of ample milk sup- 
plies, creamt which should be going into 
butter was going into whipped cream, 
cream pies, coffee cream, and every 
other use. In spite of OPA’s full knowl- 
edge of this situation and of the ele- 
mentary simplicity of the difficulty, 5 
months have passed and no acticn what- 
ever has been taken to relieve this situ- 
ation or adjust the butter price, with the 
result that butter is now virtually un- 
obtainable. 

MAPLE SUGAR 


For more than 2 years OPA has 
watched the preduction of maple sugar 
and maple sirup from the woodlands of 
the northeastern part of this country fall 
off until the production is now far below 
prewar levels and many maple-sugar 
trees are actually being cut for wood be- 
cause their owners have dispaired of be- 
ing able to make a living from the sugar 
they produce. This situation has arisen 
entirely because the prices OPA has al- 
lowed ‘Producers of maple sirup and 
Sugar to receive for their product have 
not compensated them for the cost of 
Production. This has been called to 
OPA’s attention repeatedly by the ma- 
ple-sugar industry, by Members of Con- 
sress, and by the governors of States af- 
fected. An increase in the ceiling price 
is obviously necessary here to bring about 
production, and yet, after more than 2 
years, no adequate increase has been 
forthcoming, 

These examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely. If farmers must depend in 
the future on the kind of price adjust- 
ment they have had from OPA in the 
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past, then there can be little prospect of 
any realistic approach to the farmer’s 
problems. 

ECCLES DOUBTFUL 


Fifth. There remains one final ques- 
tion. Will the new Government policy 
really work? Will it bring about the 
production of civilian goods so quickly 
that inflation will be halted and the well- 
being of farmers will be assured in the 
general prosperity of the country? 

The best answer to this question was 
given by Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, in his 
recent testimony before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on exten- 
sion of OPA. “How long do you think 
price control must be maintained?” Mr. 
Eccles was asked. “Until production and 
demand approach a practical balance,” 
he replied. 

“Will that balance be reached by July 
1, 19472” 

“That, of course, will depend on the 
extent to which this wage-price policy is 
effective in bringing about production.” 

In other words, we will have the pro- 
duction we need to avert inflation and 
maintain prosperity unless Government 
regulations themselves prevent that 
production. If the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board entertains that 
kind of doubt about the effectiveness of 
the new wage-price policy, American 
farmers have little grounds for antici- 
pating such a general wave of prosperity 
during the months ahead that their own 
prosperity will be guaranteed along with 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the President may call 
all the experts in the country into con- 
ference respecting how to meet the food 
crisis and they may deliberate until 
doomsday, but if this administration 
does not make it possible for the farmer 
to produce the necessary food all these 
plans and afterthoughts will avail 
nothing. 

The farmer must have opportunity 
to plow and sow and reap, without Gov- 
ernment interference, in order to pro- 
duce at a profit so as to supply the food 
which is in demand. The trouble is at 
the top, not at the bottom. 

The trouble is not with the farmer; 
it is with the administration. Starting 
at the top by starving the American peo- 
ple out of charity for those we would 
like to help will not work out forever. 
It may bring the American public into 
a realizing sense of what has been done 
to it. 

This administration is responsible for 
the lack of food available to supply the 
demands made today. It should realize 
where its program has led the country. 

Arbitrary price control; interference 
with agriculture, making reconversion 
impossible; denying the farmer machin- 
ery, tools, feed for his cattle and poultry; 
putting the small businessman out of 
business; and a hundred other errors 
made by those who now try to start at 
the top when there is no bottom, cannot 
be excused nor forgotten nor any longer 
justified nor tolerated. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, we have before us an agricul- 
tural appropriation bill which carries 
over $1,000,000,000 for the farmer. I 
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wish that every farmer in America had 
opportunity to read the volume of 2,039 
pages which contain the committee hear- 
ings on this bill. If the farmers could 
do this they would have a pretty clear 
idea of what is going to be done for them 
and to them by the Federal Government 
in the next few years. Of course, that is 
impossible, so it is our duty as their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to read the re- 
port for them and to let them know some 
of the things it contains. 

The Secretary of Agriculture charac- 
terizes the Truman administration farm 
program in these words: “It is a revolu- 
tion on the land. From this revolution 
there is no turning back.” 

Now just what is this revolution? It 
is not in the tremendous sums this bill 
carries. A majority of Congress and the 
country long ago ceased to regard billion 
dollar appropriation bills as unusual. 
The revolution is not in the rural re- 
habilitation program provided for, nor in 
rural electrification, nor in the soil-con- 
servation payments. All of these things 
and other good features of the bill have 
for years been accepted by the Congress 
and the people. The revolution is not 
even in the request of the Department of 
Agriculture for 3,224 more employees. A 
majority of the Congress and the people 
long ago apparently ceased to be con- 
cerned about the expanding Federal 
bureaucracy. To judge by their votes, 
Nation-wide, they love it. Where then is 
the revolution the Secretary talks about? 

The answer to that question is in the 
printed record. I am going to let the 
record speak for itself. It shows what 
the administration cfficials mean when 
they speak of revolution on the land. 
But, before I quote from the record made 
in the hearings here is a little back- 
ground material. 

Administration officials feel that after 
1947 we will again have agricultural sur- 
pluses in this country. I am not sure 
we have ever had surpluses. We have 
had a lot of underconsumption by peo- 
ple who would have bought more and bet- 
ter food if they could have afforded to, 
and as they are doing now. But, any- 
way, it is believed that when the time 
comes that we no longer need to send 
food abroad to save the starving for- 
eigners three things can be done, as 
follows: 

First. A free market can be estab- 
lished. The farmer can collect his 
profits at the stock scale, elevator, and 
market place. Supply and demand will 
regulate production and prices. 

Second. A floor can be put under 
prices. Price supports can remain suffi- 
cient to encourage production and crea- 
tion of surpluses which can be disposed 
of abroad through export subsidies. If 
the farmer is guaranteed a parity price 
and production is not limited there is a 
certainty of surpluses. 

Third. The administration can let all 
farm prices fall to the competitive world 
market price. Then it can undertake to 
pay the farmer, who obviously cannot 
continue in business at these prices, a 
subsidy to make up the difference be- 
tween 90 percent of parity and the world 
market price. These payments would be 
Government checks from the United 
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States Treasury. In order to prevent 
unlimited production and an unlimited 
run on the Treasury there would, of ne- 
cessity, have to be complete regimenta- 
tion of agricultural production by the 
Government. 

The administration reveals it is con- 
sidering the third plan. That this will 
indeed be a revolution on the farm is 
putting it mildly. The farmer is to be 
completely regimented by Government 
and made completely dependent on a 
Government check sent by the same bu- 
reacrats who will tell him how much and 
what he can grow, when and where. The 
farmer has already had a little taste of 
that. But, never before has he been 
asked to let his prices fall to the world 
level set, in part, by competition of cheap 
peasant and Chinese labor and by peo- 
ples whose lack of farm machinery and 
a decent standard of living enables them 
to produce at a fraction of the cost re- 
quired in America. 

Who will such a program benefit? 
The person benefited most will be the 
politician who, under this procedure, will 
have the farmer in a set of bureaucratic 
harness. The foreigners will also benefit 
because they can dump their produce 
on our market or buy our produce at their 
own prices. The consumers in the big 
cities will benefit, too, because they will 
be able to buy their groceries at the worid 
price level. It is very important to keep 
these big city consumers happy because 
they have the votes which win Presiden- 
tial elections. And the CIO-PAC has 
shown it can deliver those city votes. 

Let us turn briefly now to the record 
to support my statements about what 
is planned for the farmer. On page 187 
of the hearings before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
on the Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill for 1947, we find an ex- 
change of questions and answers between 
the gentleman from Georgia, Congress- 
man Tarver, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and Dr, H. R. Tolley, who is the 
head of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics within the Department of Agri- 
culture and which cooperates in and does 
long-range planning for the Department 
I quote: 

Mr. Tarver. Did you or not recommend 
that there should be adopted the policy by 
which Government support of price for agri- 
cultural commodities of Which we ordinarily 
produce a surplus in this country should 
be abandoned in favor of the ideas our per- 
mitting those products to sell at world prices 
and give the farmer who could not produce 
at such price some aid from the Treasury of 
the United States to replace the Government 
support of price which we have ordinarily 
had? 

Dr. ToLtEy. If I may answer precisely, we 
suggested that consideration be given to that 
possibility. 

Mr. Tarver. In other words you recom- 
mended that? 

Dr, Totitey. I have stated “precisely.” 

Mr. Tarver. Dr. Tolley in fostering such a 
policy, in my judgment, your Bureau is doing 
a disservice for agriculture. * * * It 
would be just as fair to say to the workers 
in American industry that industry cannot 
Pay you the high standard of wage that you 
have been enjoying and sell its surplus prod- 
ucts to foreign countries in competition with 
cheap foreign labor, therefore we are going 
to provide that you shall be paid on the same 
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basis as foreign workers; if you need some 
help in addition to that we will take it out of 
the Public Treasury. That is the same sort 
of proposition you would apply to the Ameri- 
can farmers. 


This sort of thing runs all through the 
hearings. I cannot undertake here to 
give all of it. However, permit me now 
for a minute to direct your attention to 
some of the testimony on page 251 of the 
hearings where both Congressmen Tar- 
VER and DirKSEN questioned Dr. Tolley: 


Mr. DmxkseEn. If we reach that point in 
1947, or beyond, where we have a surplus to 
deal with, and where we have exhausted every 
possibility that you can see at the moment 
to relieve the situation then next it would 
be your suggestion to let the level of prices 
on the domestic market go down to what 
may be the same thing as world-market 
prices? 

Dr. Totiey. Yes. 

Mr. DrrKsENn. And then subsidize the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products out of the 
Federal Treasury? 

Dr. Totter. Yes. 

Mr. Dirksen. Has the Secretary of Agri- 
culture indicated his reaction to that kind 
of a program or is that a fair question to 
ask you? 

Dr. Totter. I would rather you ask him 
that. We have discussed the matter with 
him and with a group of other leaders. 

Mr. Tarver. Is it not a well-known fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture at Ander- 
son, S. C., and Memphis, Tenn., and at other 
points, has heartily endorsed the idea of 
having agricultural products go at the world 
price, with a subsidy to farmers from the 
Treasury to make up the difference in their 
income? You know that to be a fact do you 
not? 

Dr. To.tiey. I read his speech, yes. 

Mr. Tarver. There is no controversy about 
that. I do not see how there could be. 


On pages 255 and 256 of the hearings 
we find the following: 


Mr. DrrKSEN. Let us see if we can get a 
rule of thumb. Let us assume a normal 
production of 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn 
at $1 per bushel. It all finds its way to 
market either in industrial uses or in the 
form of meat. But, let us assume a condition 
in the middle of 1947 where a farmer would 
have to take the world price, under this pro- 
posed plan, which might be 50 cents a bushel. 
In a case of that kind does this plan envision 
that the corn farmers of the United States 
would receive out of the Federal Treasury the 
difference between what the parity price was 
and the world price was—say, substantially, 
50 cents a bushel, or $1,500,000,000? Is that 
the way the thing would spell itself out 
mechanically? 


Mr. To.iey. Yes. 


There is some additional information 
in these printed hearings which will in- 
terest the American farmer, For in- 
stance, it is disclosed that today there 
are in this country 25,190,000 farmers. 
They constitute 18.1 percent of our total 
population but they get only a small 
share of the national income. The Ad- 
ministration regards it as sufficient, how- 
ever. Let me quote the Secretary of 
Agriculture from page 61 of the hear- 
ings: 

In recent war years farmers have received 
from 8.5 to 9.5 percent of the national in- 
come, and I believe that everyone will agree 
that farmers did pretty well from a financial 
standpoint, during these years. 


It should also be pointed out that the 
cost of everything the farmer had to buy 
increased during the war years and that 
those prices remain high, are in fact 
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going higher, while the farmer's income 
ae The average farmer’s income 
is $1,555 per year. The industrial wage 
earner gets an annual average of $2,300, 
The Secretary of Agriculture testifieg 
favoring an increase in the minimum ip. 
dustrial hourly wage rate to 75 cents. 
But the administration refyses to per- 
mit the farmer's labor costs to be in- 
cluded in computing his prices. 
Since the First World War there has 
been an advance in industrial wages of 
approximately 200 percent whereas agri- 
cultural income has gone up only 50 per. 
cent. Administration officials are count. 
ing on a drop of from 10 to 15 percent in 
farm prices in the next year while indus- 
trial wages rise still higher for the nop- 
farm population. It was agreed by wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee 
that if American industry had to accept 
world prices for its products and man- 
agement and industrial wage earners had 
to accept payments from the United 
States Treasury to make up the differ- 
ence between a fair standard of living 
and the world price, that it would ruin 
both industry and labor and completely 
shackle it as well as bankrupt the Gov- 
ernment. Just how it will work satis. 
factorily for agricultural industry when 
it admittedly would not do elsewhere, is 
hard to see. The Department witnesses 
admitted they have not consulted the 
farm organizations nor the farmer him- 
self upon this proposal to which the ad- 
ministration seems committed in what it 
boldly calls a new revolutionary experi- 
ment “from which there is no turning 
back.” I presume, however, it was 
“cleared with Sidney.” There is just 
one flaw in this revolutionary planning. 
For 16 years past the New Deal has had 
a majority in Congress, and has been able 
to do as it pleased with the fortunes of 
the American farmer, who has been a 
pawn in the political game, a guinea pig 
and sometimes the goat. But we elect 
a new Congress this year.- The revolu- 
tionary planners may not be around 
Washington in 1947. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kun- 
KEL]. 
Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out ol or- 
der. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the eee from 
Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, on 
August 31, 1944, I included in the Recorp 
a careful analysis of Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, known as the 
GI bill of rights. A great many of my 
friends in the service found this of in- 
terest and value. Therefore, I have 
made a complete revision of that sum- 
mary so as to include the amendments 
passed last December. Both the original 
bill and the amendments had my suppo!t 
at all times and my vote on final pas- 
sage. In the new summary I have also 
included a review of the benefits accruing 
under Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as of this date. 
Time does not permit me to go int 
too great detail. Moreover, the regula- 
tions issued and to be issued in the fu- 
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must necessarily be referred to in order 
to determine the exact rights to which 
any veteran is entitled. Anyone who 
reads this closely will know, in general, 
what benefits do accrue to him or to her 
under this bill and he or she can then 
secure more specific information from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The principal changes are in respect 
to education, loans, and certain miscel- 
jJaneous items included under that gen- 
eral heading. 

The summary follows: 


ELIGIBILITY 


In order to be eligible the general rule is 
that a man or woman must have served in 
the active forces of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, or any of their com- 
ponent parts, during the period beginning 
September 16, 1940, and lasting up to the 
end of the present war. Such person must 
have served for a period of at least 90 days, 
or have been sooner discharged for disability 
incurred in line of duty. In addition, he or 
she must have been released from active 
service under conditions other than dishon- 
orable. No distinction is made between en- 
listment and induction. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND CLAIMS 


1. The Veterans’ Administration is declared 
an essential war agency, and entitled, second 
only to the War and Navy Departments, to 
priorities on personnel, equipment, supplies, 
and materials. Priorities for materials are 
also given to any State institution built or to 
be built for the care or hospitalization of 
veterans, These provisions are extremely im- 
portant. When the Army and Navy will have 
no further pressing need for supplies, then 
the veterans’ hospitals will have first call on 
the goods on hand. Until that time they 
will have second call. 

2. The bill orders the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion to provide additional necessary hospital 
facilities and authorizes arrangements for 
the mutual use of hospitals, and so forth, 
with the Army and the Navy. For this pur- 
pose it authorizes the appropriation of $500,- 
000,000. These hospitals will care for diseases 
and disabilities nonservice connected as well 
as those incurred in service. 

3. Personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may be placed in Army and Navy dis- 
charge centers to adjudicate disability claims 
and to give advice as to their rights and bene- 
fits to all servicemen about to be discharged. 
It forbids the discharge of servicemen and 
servicewomen until a substantial part of their 
pay is ready or, if disabled, until adequate 
airangements have been made for filing 
claims for benefits provided. These two re- 
quirements are extremely helpful. 

4. A further clause states that recognized 
veterans’ associations shall place representa- 
lives at the various discharge centers to aid 
servicemen about to be released. The Ameri- 
can Legion, the VFW, the DAV, and other 
similar patriotic organizations are admirably 
equipped to do this. They are eager and 
anxious so to do. They have been doing this 
job. They can now be of even greater help 
in the future than in the past to the veterans 
an to leave the service and reenter civil- 
a ue, 

5. It gives the veteran safeguards in re- 
Spect to various statements against his own 
interest, and with respect to review of irregu- 
lar discharges, 

EDUCATION 


a a educational provisions of the GI 
os of rights have been materially liberalized 

y Tecent amendments. Veterans with 90 
days’ service (excluding time spent in com- 
pleting Army and Navy college-training pro- 
—- &re entitled to education or training 
at ay approved educational or training in- 
‘“tution for @ period of 1 year, plus the 
XCII——128 
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ture by the Veterans’ Administration ; 


time the veteran was on active duty on or 
after September 16, 1940, and before the ter- 
mination of the war. To illustrate, a veteran 
With 3 years’ active duty would be entitled 
to the full educational benefits for a period 
of 4 years. The maximum period of educa- 
tion or training is 4 years. The veterans’ 
work must be satisfactory according to the 
standards of the institution he selects. 

2. The course must be started not later 
than 4 years after either the date of his dis- 
charge or the termination of the war, which- 
ever is later, and must be completed within 
9 years of the termination of the war. There 
is no longer any age qualification nor is it 
necessary for certain veterans to show that 
their education was interrupted, impeded, 
or delayed by entering the service. 

3. The Administrator will pay tuition costs, 
laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
similar fees, and may pay for books, supplies, 
and like equipment. Payments are limited 
to $500 for an ordinary schoo] year, and in 
almost every case this sum should adequately 
cover all of the above charges. In the un- 
usual case where the charges are in excess of 
$500, the veteran may elect to have the Ad- 
ministrator pay the excess sum, in which 
event it is charged against the veteran's pe- 
riod of subsequent eligibility. In other 
words, if the charges ran to $1,000 a year, the 
Government will pay them, but the veteran 
will be charged for 2 years of his eligibility 
Period. 

4. In addition, subsistence allowances will 
be paid during the period of education. This 
has been increased to $65 per mont. for a 
veteran without a dependent, and $90 per 
month for a veteran with one or more de- 
pendents. There is no law or regulation that 
prevents the veteran from taking part-time 
employment to increase his income. 

5. In the event that a veteran desires to 
complete his education on a part-time basis, 
he may do so and receive a period of in- 
struction equivalent to his eligibility on a 
full-time basis. 

A new feature of the law is that corre- 
spondence courses may be selected, but in 
this case no subsistence allowances are paid. 
However, the veteran is only charged for 
one-fourth of the actual elapsed time, with 
the result that his period of eligibility {fs 
materially extended. The cost of the corre- 
spondence course or courses may not exceed 
$500. 

In addition, short intensive postgraduate 
or training courses of less than 30 weeks have 
been included among the benefits available. 
These should be especially valuable to busi- 
ness or professional men whose education 
is substantially completed. The only restric- 
tion is that no such course shall cost more 
than $500. 

6. To facilitate application for the educa- 
tion desired, the Veterans’ Administration 
has prepared a form called Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Rehabilitation Form 1950. This 
can be obtained from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Washington, or any of its re- 
gional offices, from veterans’ organizations, 
or from the office of your Congressman. This 
form may be filed with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or with the school or college which 
the veteran wishes to attend. 


LOANS 


Much of the red tape has been eliminated 
from the law governing loans to veterans, 
and it is no longer necessary In most cases 
to obtain approval from the Administrator 
before closing the loan. In addition, the 
time limit for obtaining a loan has been 
increased from 2 years to 10 years after ter- 
mination of the war. 

1, As the law stands today, a veteran may 
negotiate a loan with an ordinary lending 
agency, such as a bank, insurance company, 
mortgage and loan company, or building and 
loan association, and—provided it is for an 
approved purpose—50 percent of the loan 
will be automatically guaranteed by the 
Government, up to $4,000 in the case of real 
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estate loans and $2,000 in all other types of 
loans. If the loan is made from a private 
individual, prior approval of the Administra- 
tor is still required. 

2. Certain conditions must be met. The 
interest rate shall not exceed 4 percent. 
Real estate loans shall be fully payable 
within 25 years, except in the case of farm 
realty, where the period is 40 years. The 
maturity of a non-real-estate loan shall not 
exceed 10 years. However, the Administra- 
tor will pay to the lender 4 percent of the 
amount originally guaranteed, which is 
tantamount to the Government paying the 
first year’s interest on the guaranteed sum. 

3. The specified purposes for which loans 
can be made are: (a) The purchase or con- 
struction of homes, or repairing, altering, 
or improving same; (b) the purchase or re- 
pair of farms and farm equipment, the pur- 
ohase of livestock, equipment, machinery, 
and the like, or for working capital as re- 
quired; (c) the purchase of a business, busi- 
ness property and equipment, inventories, 
stock in trade, repairs to business property, 
and working capital; (d) the refinancing of 
certain existing indebtedness, including de- 
linquent taxes on homes and businesses; 
(e) to finance secondary loans for the above 
purposes where the principal loan has been 
obtained from another governmental agency. 
In such a case the Administrator may guar- 
antee the full amount of the balance of the 
purchase price or cost, provided the second 
loan shall not exceed 20 percent of the pur- 
chase price or cost. 

Certain reasonable conditions are im- 
posed, of course. The proceeds must be used 
for the purpose requested. The ability and 
experience of the veteran, and the condi- 
tions under which he proposes to pursue 
such business or occupation, are such that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that he will 
succeed. The price paid shall not exceed a 
reasonable value as determined by a proper 
appraisal. In the case of homes, the veter- 
an’s present and anticipated income is taken 
into consideration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
fs of vital importance to every veteran with 
@ service-connected disability. It author- 
izes the Administrator to provide necessary 
vocational training for such veterans to fit 
them for employment consistent with the 
degree of disability. Recent amendments 
have liberalized many of the provisions. If 
more than 4 years’ training is required, the 
Administrator may approve an extension of 
the period. The time within which such 
training may be furnished has been ex- 
tended from 6 to 9 years after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

Most important of all is the increased 
financial assistance provided. While pursu- 
ing training and 2 months after his employ- 
ability is determined, each eligible veteran 
is not only entitled to his full disability 
pension, but also to the subsistence allow- 
ances of the GI bill of rights. To protect the 
veteran with a low pension, the combined 
minimum monthly payments have been 
fixed at $105 for a veteran without depend- 
ents, $115 with a dependent, and $10 per 
month for a child, $7 for each additional 


child, and $15 for a dependent parent. 
Heretofore the minimum was $92.50 per 
month. 


Nore.—If a veteran about to commence 
courses of vocational rehabilitation is in need 
of some ready cash, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to advance $100 without interest, 
repayments to be made by installments from 
future payments of pension or retirement 
pay. 


EMPLOYMENT 
The reemployment provisions are substan- 
tially the same as those now in effect. A 


veterans’ employment representative, who 
shall be a veteran, is attached to the United 
tates Employment Service in each Sate 
He will help to get jobs, give information, 
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and so forth. This is substantially what 
Bill Ilgenfritz is now doing so well in Penn- 
sylvania. The veteran has other employment 
rights under the Selective Service Act an 
other laws. . 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


1. Eligible veterans who are unemployed 
are entitled to receive under certain con- 
ditions unemployment compensation at the 
rate of $20 per week for a maximum of 52 
weeks within’ a 5-year period following the 
termination of hostilities. The unemploy- 
ment must begin within 2 years after dis- 
charge or the end of the war, whichever is 
later. A proportionate amount may be paid 
to the partially employed who receive less 
than the $20 allowance per week given by 
the act plus $3; that is, $23. 

The allowance for a week will be $20 less 
that part of the wages payable to the par- 
tially unemployed for such week which is in 
excess of $3—figured to the nearest highest 
multiple of $1. Thus, if the veteran is earn- 
ing $10, you subtract $3 from the $10, leav- 
ing $7. You then subtract the $7 from the 
$20, and his weekly payment for readjust- 
ment would be $13. Stated conversely, it is 
$23 per week less the amount earned in par- 
tial employment during the week. 

2. A claimant will be disqualified if he or 
she leaves suitable work voluntarily or is dis- 
charged for misconduct; if he or she fails to 
accept suitable work when offered or refuses 
to attend an available free training course; 
and also in certain cases where work stop- 
pages are caused by labor disputes, but only 
if he or she is participating therein. 

3. Provision is made for self-employed vet- 
erans engaged in a trade, business, profes- 
sion, etc. If his net earnings have been less 
than $100 in the previous calendar month, he 
can receive the difference between $100 and 
his net earnings for such month. This pro- 
vision, so far as I know, is an innovation in 
our law. It should enable enterprising vet- 
erans to become self-employed. 

4. Those unemployed prior to September 4, 
1944, are not eligible for any payments. On 
and after September 4 those who are either 
unemployed or partially unemployed can 
make application at the State Employment 
Office, or, if he is a railroad man, at the Rail- 
road Employment Office. Payments will start 
shortly. 

5. Where a claimant receives other Federal 
or State benefit, a proportionate adjustment 
is made in his allowance. Veterans who have 
rights under two or more different sections 
of this act can only receive the fair and pro- 
portionate amount. 


PENALTIES 


Anyone receiving any money under this 
title with intent to defraud shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment of 
not more than 1 year or both. The same pen- 
alty applies to anyone making a false state- 
ment or misrepresentation. Anyone know- 
ingly accepting an allowance to which he is 
not entitled shall be ineligible to receive any 
further allowance of any kind under this 
title. As to other fraudulent claims under 
this act the general penal statutes will apply. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. A recent change in the law now provides 
that financial benefits received under the GI 
bill of rights shall not be deducted from any 
future bonus that may be authorized. 

2. The scope of the act has been broadened 
to include United States citizens who served 
in the active military or naval service of an 
Allied Government if he is not receiving sim- 
ilar benefits from another nation. 

3. The educational and loan guaranty pro- 
visions have been extended to persons on 
terminal leave and these undergoing hos- 
pitalization pending final discharge. The 
subsistence allowances are not included while 
in such a status. 

4. This summary includes only the GI 
Bill of Rights and Public Law 16, both as 
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amended. The Congress has passed other 
laws of benefit to veterans. These include 
muster-out payments, national life insur- 
ance, dependency benefits, maternity care, 
death gratuity, and others. Anyone in 
Cumberland, Dauphin, and Lebanon Coun- 
ties can get information on where and how 
to apply for these benefits by getting in 
touch with my office. 
IMPORTANT 

The Selective Service Act gives the veteran 
certain rights to his old job under certain 
rules and regulations. 

Many veterans, or their families, will want 
additional information. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is the source of all authoritative 
rulings on veterans’ laws. If anyone feels 
that it would be helpful to have me get in 
touch with the Veterans’ Administration in 
behalf of himself or others, just write your 
Congressman, JOHN C. KUNKEL, at either 
1210 House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to 20 South River Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa, If you prefer, telephone me at 
4-3356 on the Harrisburg exchange. If I am 
not there, my secretary, Mrs. Richings, will 
take your message and arrange an appoint- 
ment. She may very probably be able to 
help you herself. Both Mrs. Richings in 
Harrisburg and Miss Garney in Washington 
have had much experience in this work. All 
three of us find it a real pleasure to do any- 
thing possible for the boys and girls in the 
services, and for veterans who have returned 
or are returning to civil life. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see such 
a large and enthusiastic audience this 
afternoon as we consider the 1947 supply 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 
SERVICES OF ARTHUR ORR, EXECUTIVE CLERK OF 

THE COMMITTEE 

First let me pay testimony to the 
executive clerk of the committee, Mr, 
Arthur Orr. Ido not know whether you 
are familiar with Arthur Orr or not, but 
he is observing the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of his coming into the govern- 
mental structure this week; 26 years of 
long and fruitful service on Capitol Hill. 
He has become absolutely indispensable 
and invaluable to the operations of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I think 
we are blessed to have him. He is an 
outstanding servant of government. So, 
Arthur, I want this large group this 
afternoon to join me in giving you a 
round of applause for the services which 
you have rendered. 

I might say in addition that recently, 
on his responsibility, he went down into 
North Carolina to take a look at the 
watersheds and observe the work that 
was being done there by the Department 
of Agriculture; to measure and appraise, 
if possible, the efficacy of that work, and 
whether or not we were receiving a re- 
turn for the expenditure that was made. 

He also investigated some of the little 
forestry plots down in Arkansas and else- 
where, and sought to assess, as far as 
possible, the work that was being done 
in that general field, and whether it was 
fruitful from the standpoint of govern- 
mental expense. I believe the report he 
made to the subcommittee was one of the 
finest and most constructive reports I 
have seen in along time. So, Mr. Orr, I 
do pay testimony to you for an outstand- 
ing piece of work done, not only in behalf 
of Congress, but in behalf of the people 
of the United States of America. If 
there were more public servants like Are 
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thur Orr we could see substantial econ. 
omies everywhere in government, ang 
certainly the millions of people that go 
to make up the stockholders of this 
country would be doubly enriched jp 
their public servants. 

FOOD, THE MOST VITAL SUBJECT FOR MILLIONS 

OF PEOPLE 

I want to say a word this afternoon 
about this whole subject of food be. 
cause, after all, that is the basic subject 
to which the Department of Agriculture 
addresses itself. I presume there is no 
question that is so important right now 
as the question of food. We hear it on 
every hand. It was not so long ago that 
the President of the United States took 
cognizance of it when he appointed a 
very outstanding committee for the pur. 
pose of looking at the food supply of this 
country and the food needs of other 
countries, particularly those who are so 
distressed and so beset with destitution, 
to see what economies in the whole food 
program we could effectuate in our own 
country for the purpose of helping these 
people. 

“Ir THINE ENEMY BE HUNGRY, GIVE HIM BREAD 
TO EAT” 

The other day I encountered what I 
thought was a very pointed observation 
in the Scriptures. You will find it in 
the Book of Proverbs. That is where 
Solomon wrote: 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat. 


It is pretty difficult to improve upon 
the wisdom of Solomon: 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat. 


Then I found one other that appealed 
to me a great deal. It is from Lamen- 
tations. ‘That was written by that 
rather impassioned poet of the Old Tes- 
tament, Jeremiah. He said: 

They that be slain with the sword are 
better than they that be slain by hunger. 


It is difficult to consider an appro- 
priation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, which addresses itself to 
this whole subject of food, without 
thinking some of the hungry everywhere 
in the world today, so, first of all, I direct 
your attention to the committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, made up of very distinguished 
people, who are going to see whether 
or not we can effect economies in the 
consumption of food in this country so 
that there will be some left over, and 
maybe a lot left over, fur people who 
have not yet been able to reorder the 
agriculture of their own country. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE TO CONSERVE FOOD 


I wanted to point out when the housing 
bill was on the floor that we could have 
taken a leaf out of the President’s book 
in connection with the food program. On 
that committee he appointed some very 
distinguished people, for one, Herbert 
Hoover, former President of the United 
States, Henry Luce, publisher of Time, 
Life, and Fortune, and Justin Miller, who 
is president of the American Association 
of Broadcasters. If you look at all of the 
12 people on that committee you discovel 
at once that every one of them is an ex- 
pert in his line. It may be publicity, it 
may be radio, it may be relief administra- 
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tion, as in the person of the former 
president of the United States, but every 
one of them is an expert. I fashioned an 
amendment that I was going to offer, al- 
though I did not, to the effect that every- 
body who makes policy under this pro- 
gram for veterans’ housing should have 
had at least 5 years of experience in the 
business of constructing houses, apprais- 
ing land, or in some other practical fleld 
of housing endeavor. We might in that 
respect have followed the President of 
the United States. But I allude to this 
food committee only to give point to the 
observation that food is such an impor- 
tant matter at the present time. 
SPRING SEASON ON LAND SOON UNDER WAY 


Then there are two other things. In 
some of the warmer areas of our country 
the plough will go into the ground pretty 
soon. In California, whence comes our 
very distinguished friend the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Pures], in 
Florida, and probably in the Gulf por- 
tions of Texas and elsewhere, the farm- 
ers are already moving out upon the 
sweet earth, warmed by the zephyrs of 
spring, for the purpose of enriching the 
food supply of our own country and of 
the world. 

A F@OD DELEGATION FROM INDIA 


T would like to make one other pre- 
liminary observation. Yesterday I had 
some folks to lunch downstairs. I had 
some members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, some from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and myself from the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
My guests down there were six very dis- 
tinguished people from India. They 
have only been here 10 days. They have 
come on an emergent mission. All of 
them are very distinguished people in 
their own country. Some of them took 
me around when I was in Delhi, Bombay, 
and Calcutta just a year ago this month. 
Do you know why they are here? They 
are here because they need 2,000,000 
tons of grain. It might be wheat; it 
might be rice; it might be millet; or it 
might be some other cereal. But they 
are going over the world trying to find 
2,000,000 tons of food for starving people. 
The interesting thing about that delega- 
tion is this. They have the money. 
They came not for a gratuity or for gifts 
from our country. They will pay what- 
ever the market price is. Secondly, they 
offer to buy the ships from our Govern- 
ment with which to send that grain to 
India. It is so refreshing to have a dele- 
gation come to this country from other 
parts of the world with money and fa- 
cilities for the purpose of buying some 
of our produce and not asking for a 
handout, that I was very deeply inter- 
ested. But I was even more interested, 
of course, in this bit of information. 


FAMINE IN INDIA 


They have worked out in India a rule 
of thumb by which people die—not live. 
For every ton of grain that they do not 
get as part of this minimum requirement, 
from 8 to 13 people will die in India 
within the next 5 months. If they need 
2,000,000 tons of grain and if you take 
the lowest figure, namely 8 people per 
ton, then if they fail to find that grain 
here or in Canada or in Australia or 
New Zealand or in the Argentine, it 
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means there will be 16,000,000 people 
who will die of famine and starvation in 
that far-off country that is still yearning 
for a freedom that has been denied them 
for nearly 300 years. I simply address 
myself to that matter by way of prelimi- 
naries because here is a bill embodying 
@ little over $1,000,000,000 for the pur- 
poses of carrying on the various func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
which addresses itself to the whole ques- 
tion of food. 


PROSPECTS FOR GOOD GROWING SEASON 


We are going to be rather fortunate 
from the standpoint of seasons. I tried 
to take account of whether or not there 
is enough moisture in the soil out in the 
corn belt where I live, and whether we 
have been graced with moisture in other 
parts of the country and whether there 
will be a good growing season. I esti- 
mate for all purposes insofar as I have 
been able to determine that we will be 
definitely blessed with a good growing 
season unless there is a type of weather 
or a lack of moisture in the months ahead 
that we cannot foresee at the present 
time. Now, that is not true of the rest of 
the world as we think of this whole com- 
posite picture. In the northern part of 
Greece right now they are suffering from 
devastating floods. In that rather lush 
agricultural area on which that old coun- 
try has to depend, that country where de- 
mocracy was cradled about 2,700 years 
ago, they cannot now grow an abundance 
on the land and make it produce. Soone 
day doubtless they will become suppliants 
of our largesse. Maybe they will hope 
that we have something left over in order 
to help feed those starving youngsters. 
The worst drought in 100 years has 
ravished Spain. Conditions have not 
been too good in Europe. In India, there 
have been not only droughts but there 
have been cyclones and tornadoes to 
disturb the atmosphere at the time of the 
growing season. Finally, in the lower 
end of South America, particularly the 
Argentine, which is a great producer of 
corn, wheat, and flax, they have had an 
extended drought. More and more the 
destitute people everywhere in the world 
are going to be thinking of the United 
States and what it can produce in order 
to relieve hunger and distress and misery 
throughout the world. 


NO SHELL CRATERS OR LAND MINES IN OUR SOIL 


Then, the other fact in which we have 
been so blessed is in respect of our soil. 
I never appreciated that so much until I 
was coming up from Anzio Beach in 
Italy, up toward the northern section 
along the Po and Arno, where things 
were so lush. Even at that time there 
were over 3,500 Italian peasants who had 
been blown to pieces by land mines that 
had not yet been discovered, by these 
strange devices with which they clean 
the soil of these deadly things. Here is 
a very humble Italian peasant who works 
the land to get his subsistence. So with 
hostilities ended, with VE-day fully pro- 
claimed, with a heart full of hope, he 
goes into that little old olive orchard and 
begins to snip off the branches to make 
those ancient trees produce the better. 
Then, suddenly there is an explosion. 
The enemy dotted the country with land 
mines, and he is torn to pieces. There 
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were over 3,500 farmers in Italy who met 
exactly that fate, even when I was there. 
Our own soil had not been touched. 
There are no bomb craters in our own 
country. You never appreciate what 
that means until you fly everywhere in 
the world and you look down out of the 
cockpit of a C-—47 or a 42 or a 24 or 29, or 
something like that, and there you can 
see the remains of these very regular 
shell craters dotting the earth, whether 
it was in France or Italy or Germany or 
parts of India or down in the island of 
Ceylon or elsewhere. Then you think in 
terms of the blessings of our own coun- 
try, that there are no bomb craters; that 
the soil is still intact, and we are moving 
along with soil conservation processes 
and procedures for the purpose of mak- 
ing it even more rich and fruitful. 
WE ARE WORLD'S GREATEST SCIENTIFIC FARMERS 


Then, of course, we have the mass 
farming technique in our country. Liv- 
ing in a farming country, out in the 
Soybean Belt, out in the Corn-Hog 
Belt, I thought what a marvelous thing 
it is we have improved our agricultural 
techniques as we have done. You never 
appreciate it until you compare it with 
what they do elsewhere. In northern 
Africa I watched for a long time as peo- 
ple were plowing the field with a crooked 
stick. I watched the Bedouin children, 
the sons and daughters of these roaming 
nomadic Arabs in the desert, who come 
along and cast out a little seed. Per- 
haps there would be a crop and perhaps 
there would not. They know so little 
about scientific agriculture. 

I think of those farms down in Egypt, 
- I went down along the blue and white 

ile. 

Then I thought of these farmers in 
that ancient country that was old before 
Greece was even born, whose culture and 
civilization go back thousands of years. 
How interesting it was to see people walk- 
ing on one of these treadmills with lit- 
tle buckets hitched to them. It was de- 
signed, of course, to pick up a little water 
out of a ditch that was fed by the waters 
of the Nile for the purpose of getting it 
onto the land. Later on, when the land 
was conditioned with a little water, to 
go in with a camel hitched to a crooked 
stick, and plow it and put in the seed, in 
the hope, God willing, that there would 
be some kind of subsistence. 

So, as you measure the technique of 
agriculture everywhere in the world and 
compare it with our own, how blessed 
and how fortunate we are in the United 
States of America, because there is no 
place under the sun that has quite de- 
veloped the technique of agriculture that 
we have. 

OUR VAST FARM PLANT 


Then, of course, I think of our agrtcul- 
tural plant. What an enormous thing 
it is. There are 25,000,000 people, young 
and old, rich and poor, living on our 
farms today. We have probably 80,000,- 
000 cattle scattered over the 48 States of 
the Union as a part of that agricultural 
plant. We have 60,000,000 hogs and 40,- 
000,000 sheep. Then, finally, we have 
something that no other country in the 
world has. We have 2,000,000 tractors 
on the farms of America today. You see, 
farming has become a mechanical in- 
dustry in the United States. 
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We make the soil produce in great 
quantity, not just in little handfuls; and 
so it is no wonder that a Member privi- 
leged to entertain downstairs yesterday 
noon a half dozen people who came from 
five or ten thousand miles away, who can 
see the picture of sixteen, eighteen, or 
twenty million men, women, and chil- 
dren dying within the next 5 or 6 months 
unless there is cereal, unless there is 
grain, that they willingly and freely wish 
to buy with their own funds, together 
with funds with which to purchase the 
ships, to transfer that grain to their own 
countries. 

FARM PRODUCTION RESULT OF KNOWLEDGE 


It is no accident, of course, that this 
agricultural plant of ours is a great pro- 
ducer and that we can produce in 
abundance. It goes back, after all, to 
the wisdom of a man who came from my 
own State, a great and humble man. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. You 
know it is often forgotten that Lincoln 
signed the bill which developed the 
Department of Agriculture. That hap- 
pened in 1862. The first clause in that 
act, or the first two sentences, still give 
point to the things we are trying to do 
in the agricultural field: ; 

To acquire and diffuse useful knowledge 
with respect to agriculture. 


That is the point of the bill that Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed in 1862, and that is 
the thing, in essence at least, that we are 
trying to pursue, even if, as my friend 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Mornay], says, we sometimes get into 
these byways and side paths and maybe 
become just a little bit deflected from the 
basic objective. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
is one of the valiant members of this 
committee. I am glad that the com- 
mittee has seen fit to restore to the bill 
funds for the printing of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook for 1947. 
I wish to compliment the committee for 
this wise step. We suspended the pub- 
lication of that valuable document dur- 
ing the war in order that the money 
might be used for more serious purposes. 
Along the line the gentleman has just 
been speaking, no work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been worth 
more to our farmers and to people who 
live on farms and even to those who 
do not live on farms than to get the in- 
formation obtained in the Agriculture 
Yearbook, which I am glad to note has 
been reappropriated for by the members 
of this committee. I hope it will be con- 
tinued, because as people become better 
informed we will have a greater and bet- 
ter country. The same purpose holds 
true today that was expressed in the first 
sentence of that act signed by Mr, Lin- 
coln way back in 1862, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my friend 
from Missouri. I share his interest in 
the annual Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture. For many years it was 
a volume of statistics, but in recent years 
it has become a definite contribution 
to scientific knowledge and it is in- 
teresting to see the rather widespread 
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demand there is for these books as ref- 
erence books on the farms; and then, in 
addition, of course, we all know what 
avid readers these young folks are who 
are pursuing agricultural courses today, 
and the Agriculture Yearbook because of 
its authentic scientific treatment of 
every subject that relates to agriculture 
is of great value to them. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentle- 
man yield for a further observation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In recent years 
we have come to use rather loosely and 
with some odium and stigma attached 
to it the word “bureaucrat.” People who 
do that type of work in a department we 
brand as bureaucrats and refer to them 
as bureaucrats; yet I believe if we had 
a better knowledge of what these men in 
practically ail the departments are doing 
we would refrain from using that word, 
“bureaucrat,” which has come to be not 
a term of approbation. I hope the time 
will come when we will not talk about the 
men in our great Department of Asgri- 
culture, even the Secretary himself, as 
bureaucrats, but as real servants of the 
farmers of America and the great cause 
of agriculture. 


SCIENTISTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I agree with my 
friend from Missouri that there are men 
of scientific bent and technical bent who 
if they were so disposed could make 
more money in private fields; but they 
have interested themselves in the public 
service and have remained year after 
year on a far lower salary. 

Of course, I want to say to my friend 
from Missouri that while there is a sin- 
ister connotation in that term “bureau- 
crat” there are some who are earnestly 
deserving of that appellation. I would 
certainly not apply it, however, to these 
men who pursue scientific work in the 
Department of Agriculture. I know 
them and I have a high regard for their 
work. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois has served on this com- 
mittee for a number of years. I do not 
know of any man in Congress who has 
been able to get a more wide grasp of 
facts than our distinguished friend from 
Illinois. On that very question, the 
gentleman has brought them before his 
committee, he has found out what they 
were doing down there before making 
these appropriations. From his ob- 
servation, is it not the gentleman’s view, 
and is the gentleman not willing that it 
become public property to that effect, 
that most of these men are really doing 
a fine job in their respective spheres. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I think that can be 
generally said for all the scientific per- 
sonnel down there. As a matter of fact, 
there is a regional research laboratory 
located in my district where some 250 
people are employed. We have scien- 
tists in that laboratory who can earn 
five times the amount the Government 
pays them. Some of them left the Gov- 
ernment employment to work for pri- 
vate industry. But the true scientific 
instinct is there. They do not like to be 
pressured, or required to come up with 
results at Monday noon or Tuesday eve- 
ning that can be poured into commercial 
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channels. They wanted to pursue some. 
thing of a scientific nature to an ultimate 
conclusion so that the whole country 
might be enriched thereby. Of course 
the strain in industry got too great: 
they found refuge in the Government: 
yet they are men of such talent and skilj 
that in some cases the salaries were fiye 
or six times as much as Uncle Sam pays 
them today. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Ohio. 


LAND OF CORN AND WINE 


Mr. BENDER. The gentleman has 
been discussing corn. I was reminded of 
our church service last Sunday when we 
sang, I Have Reached the Land of Corn 
and Wine. Frankly, we have a land of 
corn and wine here, but some of these 
bureaucrats are trying to take it away 
from us; is that not so? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would say that is an 
especially apt allusion. I want to con- 
tinue my observations for just a moment 
because, like a good sermon, you must 
start with a text, then you must get back 
to the text no matter how far you may 
depart from it in the course of the dis- 
cussion, ° 

Now, we are blessed with soil, we are 
blessed with manpower, we are blessed 
with a great agricultural domain, we are 
blessed with a useful scientific knowledge 
and, of course, the purpose of the supply 
bill for the Department of Agriculture 
is to pursue that basic objective. 

BASIC FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE 

When I try to break down the general 
functions in this bill, and nobody appre- 
ciates more than I do how bewildering 
it is because there are over 2,000 pages 
in those hearings, exclusive of the off- 
the-record testimony that we took—but 
as I try to break it down, it sort of ap- 
peals to me much in this fashion: The 
first function perhaps is to help some- 
body who has no farm to acquire a farm. 
There are two agencies here, one the 
Farm Credit Administration, which ex- 
tends a variety of credit; then there is 
the Farm Security Agency, which under- 
takes to help those with experience, who 
are tenants teday, to acquire a farm, and 
particularly to help returning veterans 
acquire a farm. 

Secondly, to improve that farm, to 
make it modern, to make it livabie, to 
make it convenient, to make it pleasant, 
and to do so there are $250,000,000 in 
loan funds in this bill for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. When they 
get this money it will be somewhere 
around $650,000,000 all told that we have 
made available over a short space of time 
to extend transmission lines, to integrate 
the service wherever possible, to bring 
electrification and light to the farmers 
everywhere. If I remember their figures, 
about 45 percent of the farms of America 
are electrified. That means that we have 
55 percent of the way still to go unless 
central-station operation becomes avail- 
able. In addition, there are certain en- 
gineering functions in the bill which re- 
late to farm improvement. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. - How 
does the gentleman from Illinois explain 
the great need for additional employees 
in the Department of Agriculture at this 
particular time? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. That is a matter that 
I shall discuss later. I would prefer not 
to get away from the objective that I 
want to move to for a moment. 

I started out by saying that if you 
break down this bill, the first function is, 
perhaps, to acquire a farm; secondly, to 
improve that farm; make it modern, 
make it livable, and then the third 
function is to make the farm produce, 
Understand, I do not state these in their 
order of importance. Maybe produc- 
tion should be at the top. But, anyway, 
it is a function to which a good many of 
the bureaus and agencies that are in- 
volved here press their efforts. 

MAKING FARMS PRODUCE 


What is involved there in making a 
farm produce? Well, keeping livestock 
healthy. That is a part of the job of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, controlling 
all of these little bugs and pests that are 
constantly challenging the subsistence 
of mankind. Then there is the enrich- 
ing of the soil in order that moré food 
may be produced. Then there is soil 
conservation, domestic allotment. All 
that sort of thing is designed, of course, 
to make that farm produce. 

MAKING THE SOIL PRODUCE 


When it has produced, of course, there 
is sul another element in there, and that 
is to conserve the soil. I was a little 
hostile a few years ago, as you may re- 
member, to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, but the more I saw of the world, the 
erosion, the leaching process, in India, 
in Ceylon, north Africa, and elsewhere, 
where people have such difficulty in mak- 
ing subsistence, where people have to 
work from sunrise to sunset, I got a 
better appreciation as to what soil, one 
of the greatest assets of our country, 
really means. So, soil conservation, and 
also the practice carried on under the 
Soil Service, and Domestic Allotments, 
are some of the top functions of the De- 
partment, 

FINDING A MARKET 

What shall the farmer do with his com- 
modity? There you get into the whole 
domain of production and marketing, 
soot through with a lot of functions, a 
lot of people, for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing prices, probably giving us planned 
production, but moving toward that ob- 
jective, of course, of facile marketing of 
the farm product, satisfying the needs 
of our own people, making provision for 
our military forces when they are abroad 
or at home, 

That, then is one of those functions. 
That includes, of course, the business of 
new uses for agricultural products. In 
€xpressing these functions, in articulat- 
ing this duty on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they have 86,000 
People on the pay roll. That is an em- 
pire in itself, and it is exclusive, of course, 
of those who are on a per diem basis 
whom we style cooperators, county com- 
mitteemen, community committeemen, 
Who perform a few days’ work during the 
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course of the year in effectuating the 
conservation program. As I remember 
the figure, there are 123,000. When we 
put it all together it constitutes a great 
land army of more than 200,000 people 
who are addressing themselves to this 
business of producing food of all kinds 
and enriching the greatest farm plant 
that the world ever saw. 


PRODUCTION AND FAMINE 


The Department of Agriculture, of 
course, has moved on along for years in 
order to develop a balanced kind of pro- 
duction, a balanced kind of marketing. 
That is one of the things that disturbs 
me just a little bit as I take account 
now of these people who are suffering 
from hunger and distress by the millions 
in so many parts of the earth. In this 
general program of balanced agriculture, 
obviously you have people everywhere in 
the different agricultural areas who de- 
termine how much rye we should pro- 
duce, how much wheat, how much pea- 
nuts, how much sorghum, how much 
oats, how much of all these crops so as 
to give us a balanced agriculture. 


CROP GOALS—-PEANUTS AS AN EXAMPLE 


Let us take, for instance, peanuts. 
Last year we produced 3,200,000 acres of 
peanuts, approximately 860,000 tons. 
At home in campaign season when we 
belabor the Department a little, every 
time I mentioned peanuts people used to 
laugh. We do not produce peanuts out 
there. Probably a great many people 
in the United States are not conversant 
with the fact that peanuts are an im- 
portant commercial crop today, for pea- 
nut butter, for peanut oil, for all these 
purposes to which the end product of 
peanuts is devoted. So here was a crop 
of 860,000 tons. 

Now it has been determined that we 
do not need as many peanuts this year 
as we did last year. I am speaking now 
of the 1946 crop year. So they deter- 
mine how many peanuts we need for 
feed, how many we need for seed, how 
many we need for edible purposes, how 
many tons ought to be crushed for oil, 
and how many we have in inventory. 
Put it all down. Then you adjust the 
amount that we shall probably need for 
1946 and you divide it by so many tons 
per acre, whatever it is, and it comes out 
2,500,000 acres. So this year instead of 
3,200,000 acres the suggested goal for 
peanuts is 2,500,000 acres. 


WHEAT, WHEAT GOALS, AND FAMINE 


The same thing is true of wheat, and 
that gets me around to the text, to these 
people from India who were sitting down 
there yesterday, from a country 10,000 
miles away, who may lose millions of 
their people by starvation because, when 
you talk of hunger, you do just what 
Jeremiah did and you do just what Sol- 
omon did, you talk about bread with 
which to appease and sate that hunger. 
So I become particularly interested in 
the suggested goal for wheat for 1946. 
Here before me now are the farm pro- 
duction goals. That is the handbook 
that the field folks use for 1946. There 
is a break-down of what we expect to do 
in the field of wheat production. We 
had a planted acreage in 1945 of 68,- 
808,000 acres. For round figures, it is 
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a little short of 69,000,000 acres. The 
suggested goal for 1946 is 68,875,000 
acres; only 67,000 acres more wheat to be 
planted under this suggested goal than 
there was in 1945. 

I can understand, of course, that the 
war having come to an end, there is no 
further necessity, perhaps, of shipping 
so many food products abroad to feed 
those youngsters who went out to achieve 
victory. 


FOOD CONSERVATION PROGRAM SHOULD BEE 
IMPLEMENTED BY PRODUCTION 


I can understand by what technique 
this goal was fashioned. But I cannot 
understand why the President of the 
United States should now ask the coun- 
try to eat less and not at the same time 
supplement that program by saying, “Let 
us produce all that the land will produce.” 
You do not make much of a dent in this 
field of destitution and hunger and star- 
vation by having them snitch one slice 
of bread from your plate in a Pullman 
diner. It is good, and I go along with 
that program as far as it goes, but it has 
to be augmented. You cannot go around 
in the world today—into Germany, 
France, Italy, Greece, north Africa, 
Egypt, Turkey—without becoming sen- 
sible of this problem of hunger and desti- 
tution. I saw them all. I took plenty of 
time to look, and go into the squalid sec- 
tions of these countries to find out how 
people were getting along. I spent a long 
time in India. I saw them dying even 
when I was there. 

So when the President sets up a great 
committee for the purpose of conserving 
food and says to the people of this coun- 
try, “We must eat a little less in order 
that our destitute neighbors abroad may 
have something to eat, to chase back the 
frost-line of hunger,” I begin to wonder 
about these goals that are set up for 
1946. I have talked over this whole 
country from one end to the other for a 
long time and urged that we allow the 
soil to produce. That is the way to chase 
back the frost-line of hunger. We still 
have $500,000,000 pat in the Steagall 
support fund. We can hold up these 
prices all right so that our farmers do 
not suffer. But it seems to me if there 
is acreage, whether it is marginal or 
not, if it will produce some rye; if it will 
produce some wheat; if it will produce 
some rice and some corn—anything that 
we can export abroad to fill the bellies 
of emaciated peoples by the millions, I 
do hope that with this so-called sug- 
gested goal for 1946 in a world that is 
starving with a kind of fantastic famine, 
that we who have been blessed with the 
greatest plant on God's footstool will not 
fail in our responsibility to make every 
square foot produce. Then there must 
be somebody who will be looking down 
from a providential region saying, 
“Blessed America, you sing the song ‘God 
Bless America’—and you have done 
something to make it blessed.” 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I agree with what 


the gentleman has so well said. I think 
it is our duty to produce now as much 
as possible. I think the President should 
include in his program not only taking 
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a piece of bread off our table, but to 
expand that production to the nth de- 
gree. I think in that way we can have a 
full quota. But I was down home some- 
time ago. I happen to come from an 
agricultural district down in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. I found the situation there 
that the farmers were greatly discour- 
aged. In other words, the houses in 
which people had lived on these farms, 
the ones who helped to till the soil, were 
vacant. The men who are coming back 
from the war are not going to those 
houses. They are not taking jobs on the 
farms. I also found these farmers had 
been using their machinery for a long 
time. They had patched up machinery 
and had gotten along as well as they 
could. They did a wonderful job of pro- 
duction. We all know that. But they 
cannot get the necessary machinery. 
The new mechanized machinery has not 
come on the market. It seems to me we 
ought to try to do something to get the 
men back on the farms and give them 
the machinery. Of course, the Ameri- 
can farmer has the will. But we cannot 
produce food which you have told us in 
your very eloquent way that we so greatly 
need, unless these men have the ma- 
chinery and unless the farmers have the 
men working on the farms. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there not a very 
simple answer? First of all, to encourage 
the production of steel, iron, and all the 
basic materials that are so necessary to 
the production of farm machinery. Then 
if there are any OPA restrictions stand- 
ing in the way, let us discard them in 
any case where hunger is involved. 
There has been too much red tape, too 
many restrictions, too much folderol, and 
too many regulations standing in the way 
of the production of these essential 
things that are so indispensable if we are 
going to do the job of feeding our own 
country and doing a little something for 
people elsewhere. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Do you not think, 
too, that we had better think a little 
about the income of the American farmer 
since the wages of men who work in fac- 
tories have been raised? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. Yes, I will 
say to my friend we have discussed that 
at length within the confines of the sub- 
committee and the subject has been 
pretty well ventilated in the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, before my time is up, 
may I pay a testimonial to the chairman 
of our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Judge Tarver, and to all the 
minority and majority members. It has 
been a sweet kind of fellowship to work 
on that committee. No partisanship ever 
arises there. We know we have a job to 
do and we do the best we know how. 

Then, we tried to bring you a bill that 
is as free from controversy and difficulty 
as human fallibility will permit. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I wonder if my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois has to 
go mutch further than the caterpillar 
plant or over in the quad-cities, where a 
couple of hundred thousand American 
workmen engaged in producing those 
tools normally that the American farmer 
needs, through strikes, work stoppages, 
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or whatever you want to call them, are 
not producing these tools that should be 
produced. The savings of those people, 
that they have accumulated during the 
high-wage period, have been dissipated 
in living and they themselves are now 
poor. The very things they make, the 
very frigidaires, and all of the niceties 
that go into the homes of the men who 
work and make these things, are being 
lost through these work stoppages, as 
well as the implements for the farm that 
the farmer does not get, and the food 
that these hungry people do not get. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does it not lead to the 
old conclusion that when you have a free 
market and the free-enterprise system 
that is unencumbered with restrictions, 
where people can battle out their differ- 
ences on the anvil of discussion, you 
achieve material greatness? It has been 
the strength of our greatness in times 
past. In proportion as we move back 
to that atmosphere and that air of free- 
dom, we will solve our problems; but so 
long as we are going in for regimentation 
and endeavoring to pour America into 
a mold, it is simply not going to work 
and the bitter fruit will be apparent year 
after year until we move back in the di- 
rection of the atmosphere that made us 
great in that freedom. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, there has never been a time 
that I have felt it was well that I had 
spent the years I have in the agricul- 
tural profession as at this time. It just 
seems to me that food is the thing that 
is causing plenty of trouble all over the 
world. If we had parachutes, and if we 
could drop food at the different places 
where it is needed, 90 percent of the 
troubles of the world would be remedied 
very shortly. 

I must be pardoned sometimes if I 
appear to give indication that this agri- 
cultural profession is a real profession 
by itself. I believe it. I believe it is 
just as much a profession as the legal 
profession, or the medical profession, or 
dentistry, or any other profession. I 
personally feel resentful to think that 
we have had agricultural colleges for 50 
years and have appropriated millions 
and millions of dollars for them, and we 
could not develop a man who had the 
ability to even be Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I say that without any personal 
feeling toward any man, the present 
Secretary, or any other Secretary. Asa 
matter of fact, that was one of the main 
grievances I had against a former Repub- 
lican President because he was not able 
to find an agricultural man to be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture he went down to the 
great State of Missouri and got a lawyer 
for that purpose. I presume the lawyers, 
probably half of the membership of this 
House being lawyers, would not like it 
very well if the position held by the At- 
torney General, Tom Clark, was filled by 
some farmer. I feel justified in taking 
the same attitude. 

This is the eighth year I have sat here 
and listened to the many things that 
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have taken place in connection with agri- 
culture. During the first year, of course, 
we had not entered the war. I was a new 
man around here and I did not step out 
too fast. I learned long ago, long before I 
came down here, that you should make 
haste slowly when you move in with a 
new group. 

During the war, I have made every 
effort, and I know no one will disagree 
with that, to cooperate with every com- 
mittee of this House, with every agency of 
the Government, to produce food to win 
the war, and also to produce the food that 
we need today so badly. There are many 
reasons for the position in which we find 
ourselves today. I feel that it is appro- 
priate that I call your attention to and 
discuss the reason for the present lack of 
food and why it is we do not have suffi- 
cient food. Let me start wy saying that 
the first reason we do not have food in 
this country is because we have been 
listening to a lot of nice-sounding words. 
We do not realize that we have not even 
fed ourselves for the last quarter of a 
century, yet we hear many talk about 
feeding the world. You cannot get the 
United States Tariff Commission or the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to say 
that in pounds, bushels, and tons we have 
even fed ourselves during this war. It 
may be hard to believe that statement 
after all the propaganda we have had. 
I will be surprised if this present bill does 
not carry amounts for a lot more propa- 
ganda. If that is not the case it will be 
the first year they have not added to it. 

First. The members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture are supposed to be 
closer to the people of this country than 
any other group in the Congress—at 
least supposedly. What have we seen 
during this time? A few years before 
the war we had the present agricultural 
program put in operation. I am not go- 
ing to be critical of the program any 
more than to say that it was based on 
sectionalism, it was based on benefiting 
the few at the expense of the many. 
The program was upside down. It ap- 
propriated millions and millions; yes, 
billions of dollars in the name of sub- 
sidies for soil-depleting crops, yet during 
all that time we were bragging about 
how we were bringing back the fertility 
of the soil. That is not so. Our soil 
is in worse condition today than it was 
10 years ago, and 10 years ago it was 
worse than it was 20 years ago. We 
have been going downhill for the last 
165 years as far as the fertility of the 
soil is concerned. Just do not listen to 
the siren words of some of these New 
Dealers. I have never yet’seen a New 
Dealer who knew the elements needed to 
grow a plant. I surely do not want to 
be misled by their false propaganda in 
reference to agricultural questions. I 
will just give you one example, and I 
say this without any feeling toward my 
good cotton friends because I surely feel 
sorry for them. Of all the millions and 
billions of dollars that have been poured 
into the South, they are not still enjoy- 
ing a $20 bale export subsidy. The only 
thing that I can see that we have an 
abundance of is cotton and tobacco, be- 
cause outside of those commodities we 
have no surpluses at the present time. 
We have increased our tobacco produc- 
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tion to 2,000,000,000 pounds. That is 
fine. We appropriated in 1 year 
practically a quarter of a billion dollars 
for tobacco under lend-lease. Exports 
appear to depend on subsidies and upon 
lend-leasing. If anyone doubts that let 
him consult the records, for this is not a 
thing that has happened in the last 5 
or 10 years, but for 25 years we have heen 
engaged in an agricultural economy 
wherein we have imported more than we 
have exported. During the last 10 years 
we have imported more competitive ag- 
ricultural products—I mean by that 
things that we raise ourselves in this 
country—than we have exported of all 
agricultural products. 

So if we are going to do anything about 
this agricultural business, we should ap- 
proach it on the basis of some scientific 
knowledge; second, we should approach 
it on the basis of the economics in- 
volved; third, we must take human na- 
ture into consideration and, lastly, we 
have got to take the sectional or State 
politics, the partisanship, of you please, 
that in some cases may be involved in 
producing the food also into consider- 
ation. ; 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of all the 
millions and regardless of all the facts, I 
think the President himself has been 
misled by his agricultural propagandists 
telling him how much food we have. It 
has been but a few months ago that we 
read in the papers that we had so much 
food it was running out of everybody's 
ears. The only thing that is running out 
is a lot of propaganda from the propa- 
gandists’ mouths. That is what is run- 
ning out. Yet, they even get up here on 
the floor and say that we have a quarter 
more of this and a third more of that, 
but they do not tell you when they give 
you those figures that they are really 
comparing the situation with some 
drought years, and they do not tell you 
that they do not take into consideration 
difference in population. 

Why put people on the pay roll every- 
where to deceive us? It is bad enough 
to be deceived, but I do not like to pay 
them to do it, because I figure most of us 
can deceive ourselves often enough. 

When the war started, about the first 
agricultural bill of any importance that 
affected agriculture was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
That was the bill having to do with the 
Price Control Act. It had the 90-per- 
cent floor and 110-percent ceiling in it. 
Our late colleague, Mr. Steagall, of Ala- 
bama, did more to give the people the 
confidence that they needed in order ‘to 
produce food to win the war and in order 
to furnish food that we need so badly 
right at this moment than any other one 
individual. 

What happened to the Steagall amend- 
ment? If these agricultural matters had 
been referred to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, where they belong, the thing 
would not have worked out the way it 
has. This act was in operation only a 
few months when President Roosevelt, 
in his Labor Day speech of 1942, said 
that the farmers were getting too much. 
Milk at that time was selling at $1.93 a 
hundred. He must have been listening 
to other groups. He said if we did not 
do something about it he would. At the 
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time I did not feel so badly toward the 
President because I figured he had many 
other things on his mind or perhaps he 
was listening to other groups. The fact 
is that was one of the first steps taken 
that hurt agricultural production during 
the war, and I can show that to you in 
connection with the production of the 
following months after he made that 
statement. 

Now, how about the Steagall amend- 
ment? Sure, they have thousands of em- 
ployees, and they are going to put some 
more on the pay roll. They want them 
there for the campaign next fall. We 
might as well call these things by their 
right name. They are getting so many 
of them on the Agricultural Department 
pay roll that a farmer will not be able to 
see his crop because there will be so 
many bureaucrats between him and his 
crop and he will not be able to see it 
between spring and fall. Why so much 
money for prospective votes but not 
enough funds to support the legal sup- 
port price provided by the Steagall 
amendment? 

Has the Steagall amendment ever been 
lived up to? Our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN], said that they have plenty of money 
to support it. Then I ask why do they 
not support it? On the 16th day of 
January I told this House what they are 
doing with the potato business. They 
sent out a propaganda letter from the 
Department of Agriculture saying, “We 
are going to announce a support price on 
potatoes next year of about 90-percent 
parity.” Why, those people down there 
must think that none of us ever attended 
even the first grade in school. Anyone 
who has gone to school only a few rainy 
Saturdays can figure out that the sup- 
port price is only from 52 to 60 percent of 
parity. That is the empty promise for 
1946. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe I share the 
view of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that substantial economies in personnel 
could be effected in the departments; 
but before that can be done it occurs to 
me there must be some reorganization of 
those functions and they ought to be 
brought down to a counter level. For 
instance, I believe there could be a con- 
solidation of the soil conservation and 
conservation in allotments and all that 
sort of thing to be taken care of through 
one central agent in an agricultural 
county. Let him sort of be the boss. 
Then from there on you can staff that 
county and the chances are we could 
save 25,000 to 30,000 people on the pay 
roll. There was a bill in the committee 
of which the gentleman is a member 
which had that basic objective in view. 

I am only reasonably familiar with 
the bill, but it occurs to me the gentle- 
man’s own committee could do some- 
thing in that field. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
answer the gentleman from Illinois by 
saying that the Flannagan bill has been 
brought out of the Rules Committee as 
well as the Cooley bill, and for that rea- 
son I have not really paid my respects to 
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the present bill before the House and 
called attention to some of the things 
that are in it, because it has more holes 
in it than any Wisconsin Swiss cheese 
that was ever made. But I was not going 
to dig that up because the Cooley bill 
already has a rule and the Flannagan 
bill has a rule, and I just do not like to 
cause any disturbances when it is un- 
necessary. If this administration wants 
to go along the road it is going on, it is 
not my responsibility. I do not have to 
answer for their sins, and if they do not 
want to bring that Cooley bill out here or 
bring the Flannagan bill out here and 
give us a chance to iron out the situa- 
tion that the gentleman has mentioned, 
that is a responsibility that they will 
have to assume and answer for. If your 
committee can provide money for addi- 
tional bureaucrats they should be able 
to find funds to fulfill the commitments 
of the Steagall bill. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. The gentleman is 
talking about the $2,000,000,000 that re- 
late essentially to farm credit. I was 
thinking of still another proposal that 
takes these very functional things that 
that Department does and pipe lines 
them through a single individual in the 
county. I am confident we could get rid 
of some of these divergent agencies that 
are manifest in so many of these coun- 
ties. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I was 
paying my respects to the lack of atten- 
tion to the Steagall amendment. The 
law is not being followed in regard to 
the Steagall amendment. If that is a 
shadow of the things to come, I want 
this CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the big- 
gest type they can find in this town, to 
show that I personally assume no re- 
sponsibility for the fact that this admin- 
istration does not live up to the Steagall 
amendment. If the Department of Agri- 
culture does not want to live up to it, if 
any Member of the majority wants to 
take the position that they are not sup- 
posed to live up to it, and if the Secretary 
of Agriculture wants to run around the 
country and say that he is not going 
to be able to fulfill the commitments 
made to the American farmer, then, at 
least, let this administration accept this 
responsibility without any buck passing. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I ask the 
gentleman if he did not vote for’the 
OPA, to set up that organization as a 
wartime measure? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Thai 
has nothing to do with it, I will say to 
the gentleman. This has nothing to do 
with OPA. I am saying that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has the respon- 
sibility. We not only passed the bill in 
this House but we had to take it over to 
the Senate and get the La Follette-Taft 
amendment put onto the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s bill and have that 
enacted, directing them to follow the law 
as far as the Steagall amendment was 
concerned. If the administration wants 
to say that the Steagall amendment is 
just so much blah-blah, that is all right 
with me. I just want them to take the 
credit for which they are entitled. They 
have not followed the law. They did not 
follow it in the winter of 1943 and 1944 
on eggs or on pork. If all they have to 
offer agriculture is broken promises, the 
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sooner the farmers fully realize it, the 
better off they will be. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the Department of 
Agriculture is trying to cooperate, and 
was there not a lot of trouble down there 
with OPA? The gentleman certainly at- 
tended the hearings. We had the OPA 
officers up there talking about these fore- 
casts of production. I will ask the gen- 
tleman if it was not that Department we 
were talking about rather than the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No. I 
have some respects to pay to the OPA 
about that Chester Bowles statement 
about the dairy industry out in Topeka, 
Kans., yesterday. I will attend to that 
at the right time. I am not speaking for 
the dairy industry, but I can talk for 
about 30,000 dairy farmers in my district. 
There is no use making the OPA the 
whipping boy for the things that the 
Department of Agriculture is to blame 
for. There are many things that the 
OPA got away with, and if we had had 
a Secretary of Agriculture looking after 
the interests of the farmers they would 
not have gotten away with it, because 
they would have not done the things 
they did to the farming people of this 
country, and more food would be avail- 
able today. 

Fourth. Let me come down to the 
present. As I said a while ago, I do not 
want to criticize this Committee or the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture. They 
have arrogated some things to them- 
selves not exactly according to the way 
I think it should be done. If this ad- 
ministration wants to take 10 years—and 
they brought in over a billion dollars 
during the 10 years—and if they want 
to bring in a bill here and have it con- 
sidered under a closed rule so that you 
cannot make a point of order against it, 
if they want to curb debate on the floor 
so that only the chairman of the com- 
mittee has control of the time, that is 
a responsibility that I want to put right 
in their laps. I have tried to correct 
them here for the last 2 years. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. You can 
have the LeFollette-Monroney commit- 
tee, you can bring in all the rules and 
regulations you -want to, but if you have 
people that do not want to do this job 
fairly and have the cards above the table, 
you can bring in all the new rules you 
want to run this House or any other 
house but it will not improve the situa- 
tion. If anyone wants to sit here year 
after year and go home and tell his con- 
stituents, “They appropriated since I 
have been there $1,000,000,000 of your 
money that you have to get out and work 
for, but I could not say a word about it,” 
they surely will think they had better 
send a Congressman down here that can 
say something about it. But I do not 
know how you are going to do it if the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in his good judgment does not 
deem it proper to let you speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee in his good judgment does not 
deem it proper even to let you express 
yourself, I should like to know how any 
member of the minority or any member 
of the majority, for that matter, is going 
to have anything to say about it. I might 
say in connection with this also that 
some of the agricultural agencies are be- 
ing operated outside the law. There is no 
legal standing for much legislation. 

Fifth. Then we had another commit- 
tee; we had the Special Food Study Com- 
mittee and the Republican Food Study 
Committee. The gentleman from Ohio, 
THOMAS JENKINS, was the chairman of it. 
I will say this for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] that at least he has 
kept his committee above any partisan- 
ship. It surprised me to see how effec- 
tive he has been in performing his dif- 
ficult task without being involved in any 
partisanship. He has made several con- 
structive proposals that should have been 
heeded. 

Sixth. I could mention the REA which 
is supposed to be before the Committee 
on Agriculture but was referred to the 
great Commitee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. I suppose they are be- 
ginning to think these lines are going to 
start to run from one State to another. 

Seventh. Then we had the Special 
House Food Investigating Committee, of 
which our present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was the chairman. As far as I am 
concerned personally, I did not try to 
get on that committee. I did not care 
to be on that committee. There was no 
reason in my mind for ever having the 
committee. I surely was not going to be 
in a position of doing anything to em- 
barrass Marvin Jones. 

What has this great committee done 
up to date? They have brought in a 
program of subsidizing meat. If you are 
going to eat the choice lamb or if you 
are going to eat the choice beef, so that 
every time you eat a pound of choice 
meat your grandchildren are going to 
pay 10 cents a pound on it. They did 
not take 10 cents per pound off the bo- 
logna or the side pork or the fatback or 
the kind of meat most people eat. They 
are going to have a dairy report here in a 
day or two so maybe I will change my 
position. They may have a good answer 
to that one. I am hopeful they will. 

Where do we end up? We end up 
right down here at the White House. 

Eighth. Then we have the President’s 
Emergency Food Committee. Just re- 
member that President Truman at Pots- 
dam made certain commitments for food. 
I do not know of a man or a woman in 
this House that did not want and does 
not want President Truman to fulfill the 
commitment he made. 

I took enough interest in that propo- 
sition to take it upon myself to ask for 
an audience with our distinguished Pres- 
ident. I gave him every assurance that 
anything that I could do to help him ful- 
fill that commitment I surely would do. 
But I just want to tell you that there is 
not any man who can help the President 
fulfill that commitment unless you have 
something to fulfill it with. They now 
sit around a table in the White House 
and divide up what? Divide you a 
scarcity. That is what they doing now— 
they are dividing up a scarcity. A scar- 
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city that has been caused by a lack of 
forthrightness. But has the man who 
has produced this food ever been in this 
picture at all? Has there been any at- 
tempt at all to have a production of 
abundance? Where has there been any 
such attempt? How much influence do 
you think these farm organizations and 
these commodity organizations have had 
all during this time? They are the ones 
who have to go out and grow this food 
and produce and process it. They are 
the ones who really do the work in this 
food-production program. Their opin. 
ions evidently have not been considered 
very valuable. You ask me, “Well, what 
are you going to do about it? You are 
just making a lot of statements here.” 
With all due respect to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, I 
say there are just two ways in which we 
are going to be able to correct that situa- 
tion. I will give you a couple of examples. 
No. 1, any time you want to give the 
fellow who is working that machine out 
there in the field, and it takes quite a 
bit of knowledge to run that machine— 
if you do not think so, try to run a tractor 
sometime and try to run other farm 
machinery—you will have a lot of respect 
for it—just give that fellow who runs 
that machine as much of an hourly re- 
turn for his labor as the man who made 
the machine in the first place. You do 
not have to pay him anything for his 
managerial ability. Just give him the 
Same money per hour as you give the 
fellow who made the machine. Remem- 
ber that. Just give him the same as the 
fellow who made the machine. You will 
not have to have these conferences to 
try to divide up a scarcity—to divide up 
something that does not exist. In other 
words, to put it plainly, any time you 
give the fellow who raises a pig the same 
hourly wages for raising that pig as you 
give to the fellow in the slaughterhouse 
who stabs it, then you will have plenty of 
meat in this country. I do not know of 
any formula, disregarding all the false 
propaganda that may be disseminated, 
I do not know of any other way that you 
are going to get food available to help the 
President fulfill his commitments. 
There may be some magic way. Maybe 
there is some other way that we have 
not heard of. But I do not think there 
is any magic way to do it, except by fol- 
lowing a formula that is true and tried. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Is it nota 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for whom I have very great respect and 
with whom I personally served upon our 
Appropriations Committee in years gone 
by, testified before a Senate committee 
recommending the adoption of the 65- 
cent per hour minimum wage for union 
labor. If that is the case, did it not fol- 
low that he and the Department of Agri- 
culture should get behind a proposition 
to give at least that same consideration 
to the farmers of America? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If we are 
willing to adopt a program that gives the 
farm people an hourly return or a sup- 
port price comparable to the minimum 
wage that is given to industry, then I 
have no criticism of it. I just do not care 
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so much about one recommendation 
without the other because they must go 
nand in hand. I do not like to be in the 
position of thinking that the farmers are 
the only people in the United States. For 
that reason, I feel each of these groups 
are entitled to their own proportional 
share in the performance of their respec- 
tive jobs. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Hanp]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, a situa- 
tion has arisen so serious that I feel 
justified in bringing it to the attention 
of the whole Congress with the hope that 
their collective efforts may result in 
some fair solution, which has not yet 
been forthcoming from the executive 
branch of the Government. I refer to 
stock and poultry feed which is not only 
in desperately short supply, but which 
in some areas threatens to be nonex- 
istent. 

Supplies have become increasingly 
scarce since October, but no complaints 
were made to me until mid-February. 
Since that time I have been flooded with 
urgent pleas from everywhere in New 
Jersey, and particularly from the in- 
dividual poultry raisers in Cumberland, 
Atlantic, and Cape May Counties. It 
is hard to read these letters. They are 
sincere, and they are desperate. They 
speak of the rapidly diminishing supply 
of feed, of its poor nutritive quality, and 
of the threatened starvation of their 
flocks; flocks which they are unable to 
market because the poultry market is 
already glutted. 

Let me read a few quotations which 
are typical of the whole correspond- 
ence: 

Iam a veteran of World War I and in the 
chicken business for years depending upon it 
entirely for my living. If there is no relief 
inside of a week or so I will be forced out of 
business and go broke. 

_ As a poultryman in Cumberland County, I, 
like hundreds of others, am vitally affected 
by the critical feed shortage. We are all 
going to be forced out of business unless 
something is done immediately to alleviate 
this situation. This surely will not help the 


country’s already disrupted economic situa- 
tion, 


My husband (a veteran) and I have pur- 
chased a farm under Farm Security Admin- 
istration. We will be unable to operate it 
at all this year because of the feed shortage. 

We have a poultry farm, and it is our only 
means of support. Our feed dealer tells us 
he has 2 weeks’ supply with no more in sight. 
According to market reports, the granaries 
Seem to have plenty. Can’t you help? 

I am 60 years of age and been in the poul- 
try business for 26 years. My poultry farm 
is my only means of livelihood. 

Poultrymen are selling their stocks to an 
already overstocked poultry market, and even 
with reduced stocks we cannot buy feed. We 
Can neither live nor educate our children 
if we are to be forced out of business. 


Mr. Chairman, it would be laboring a 
point to read further quotations. They 
pa ak of hundreds of hard working 
eens farmers in my district and 

nroughout my State, who through hard 
am and enterprise have built up a 

usinéss which sustains and keeps them 
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as self-respecting families, and who are 
now faced with the immediate prospect 
of losing their poultry flocks, their farms, 
and their homes. Instead of facing a 
comfortable and independent future, 
they are facing the open door of the 
bankruptcy court. 

This industry has expanded so greatly 
in my district that the Vineland area of 
Cumberland County has become one of 
the most important sources of poultry 
and eggs in the country. And may I tell 
you, that one of the reasons for this 
rapid expansion was a response to the 
insistent pleas of the Government 
throughout the war years for a greater 
production of poultry and eggs to allevi- 
ate the meat shortage. In short, the 
Government having induced farmers to 
expand and increase their flocks, now 
tells them to liquidate those flocks on a 
market which will not absorb them. 

Of course, it is not only poultry which 
is involved, but also cattle and the pro- 
duction of milk, a food absolutely vital 
to the health and welfare of the children 
of America. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true also 
that milk production in the State of New 
Jersey is seriously threatened because of 
the lack of this feed? 

Mr. HAND. Very seriously. I had a 
telegram yesterday, and my colleague 
from New Jersey no doubt had a similar 
telegram, from the director of milk con- 
trol, calling attention to that situation. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say further, I 
think the gentleman is rendering a real 
contribution in calling this to not only 
the attention of the Congress but to the 
attention of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to whom appeals have been made by our 
thousands of farmers. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I can say that I 
personally have called it to the attention 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. I lis- 
tened to his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture last Monday, and 
while that testimony was clear and con- 
cise, and I am sure sincere, it gave me 
a very discouraging picture of this situ- 
ation. 

On March 4, I received the following 
telegram from Arthur F. Foran, director 
of milk control of the State of New Jer- 
sey, which reads: 

Feed situation in New Jersey most criti- 
cal. Those in authority in Washington ap- 
parently unable to do anything about it. 
Already reduced milk production to alarm- 
ing degree. Can you help? 


I called this serious condition to the 
attention of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Pace] on February 6. I then said 
to him in part: 

I understand that as chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture, 
you are about to concern yourself with the 
stock feed shortage in the United States. 
I am greatly worried about this problem as it 
generally affects my district, and especially 
as it threatens to ruin the large poultry in- 
dustry there. I herewith quote from a 
recent article appearing in the local press for 
your consideration: 

“Poultrymen are going through a very seri- 
ous period now and face a future which does 
not look overly bright with price ceilings 
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which are passed without consideration to 
increasing feed prices and inferior feed qual- 
ity. Poultrymen are caught in the middle of 
the worse economic depression that they 
have known. 

“Most poultry flocks have not produced well 
because the feed which they have been get- 
ting has not been satisfactory. Despite this, 
egg prices are being forced down regularly by 
the OPA. 

“At the same time feed prices are increas- 
ing and feed dealers are at their wits end as 
how to get enough feed to take care of their 
customers. Not only is there a serious short- 
age of proteins but also they are faced now 
with a shortage of grain, There are ample 
quantities of grain but poultrymen cannot 
get it because those who own it will not sell 
at ceiling price and it is not being shipped 
into this area. Proteins are so scarce that 
most feed is very low in protein content.” 

I was very disturbed to read in the Wash- 
ington Post, February 6, 1946, an article sug- 
gesting that President Truman was about to 
outline steps to curb American consumption 
of wheat products so that wheat could be 
diverted to export. Six million tons of wheat 
by July 1 was mentioned. Among other 
things, the article suggested that the feed- 
ing of wheat to livestock be discouraged. 
This, I assure you, will likewise discourage 
the livestock, thousands of farmers anti deal- 
ers, and, of course, the American consumer 
who, by now, must be getting used to it. 


I am sure that the gentleman’s sub- 
committee is anxious to do everything 
within its power. Hearings were com- 
menced on March 4, and will continue 
for some time. On March 11, I hope to 
have the secretary of agriculture of New 
Jersey and others here in Washington 
to testify to the acute conditions prevail- 
ing in my area. 

More than 200 New Jersey feed dealers 
and agriculturists met in Trenton on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. This meeting was 
attended by Mr. Walter C. Berger, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Gov- 
ernor’s feed committee made a number 
of recommendations. There is, of course, 
no doubt that the Department of Agri- 
culture is fully aware of the catastrophe 
which is impending. 

On February 15, I called this situation 
directly to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and I also notified 
Mr. Chester Bowles and Mr. Porter of 
the Office of Price Administration. I did 
this because I am persuaded that one of 
the underlying difficulties with produc- 
tion and distribution in this industry, as 
in many others, is an artificial price 
structure which has disrupted both farm 
and industrial economy. 

As I have said, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture commenced 
hearings on March 4. The Secretary of 
Agriculture testified for 2 hours, I was 
present and carefully listened to his 
testimony. The Secretary made a clear 
and informative statement, but it leit 
me with a sense of deep discouragement. 
Mr. Anderson dwelt at length on the 
world food crisis, and spoke of the 12,- 
000,000 tons of wheat earmarked for ex- 
port to Europe in the first 6 months of 
1946. Of this amount, the United States 
seeks to supply one-half. 

Food for the starving must inevitably 
make a strong appeal to our humani- 
tarian instincts, and no doubt the Sec- 
retary is right in planning to export a 
surplus, but the question is—do we have 
an available surplus? It is perfectly 
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evident to me that unless some solution 
is found, we ourselves face in the not- 
too-distant future a very real shortage 
of essential food such as eggs, milk, and 
poultry. The Secretary promised that 
nothing would be done which would im- 
pair the nutritive diet of the American 
pecple. I want him to keep that prom- 
ise. When we talk about exporting 375,- 
000 tons of fats and oils and 1,600,000 
pounds of meat, we better be sure that 
we ourselves, at least, have eggs to eat. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I must confess 
that two recent occurrences have greatly 
disturbed me. The Secretary stated, as 
I recollect his testimony, that experts 
were being sent to Japan to inquire as to 
their needs for wheat, and in the Wash- 
ington newspapers the following day I 
observed a brief article indicating that 
for the first time since the war, Japanese 
were eating white bread made from 
American flour. It is hard for me to un- 
derstand why an enemy country that for 
centuries has lived on a fish and rice 
diet, should now enjoy white bread when 
the President is asking the American 
people to eat dark bread. Love them 
that hate you—yes—but even the Chris- 
tian compassion of America strains at 
the treatment which tends to prefer the 
welfare of our brutal enemies to our 
own people. 

So far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing to eat dark bread, less of 
it or none at all, but I am unwilling to 
stand by and see hundreds of hard- 
working farmers bankrupt, and see the 
children of New Jersey, or any other 
State, deprived of milk and eggs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is not the pro- 
gram of export which so _ seriously 
threatens us as it is maldistribution. 
Visible supply of wheat, by which is 
meant wheat actually in granaries and 
elevators, is down to a low point, but 
estimated wheat on farms is still at 358,- 
090,000 bushels, which is a lot of wheat. 
We have been blest for 8 years with 
favorable growing weather. The Amer- 
ican farmer, despite the shortage of labor 
and farm machinery, despite every 
handicap, has produced such as no 
farmer in the world, and the wheat, 
corn, and other grains have been pro- 
duced. Whereisit? It is being divert- 
ed to uses such as hog feeding, which 
are made more profitable than the sale 
of grain as a result of an artificial and 
improperly designed price structure. It 
is being diverted to the black market in 
such quantities that it never reaches the 
eastern seaboard at all. And the recent 
3-cent-per-bushel increase in grain 
prices is a beautiful example of too little 
and too late. 

I call upon the administration, with 
its vast and almost unlimited emergency 
powers to govern us by regulation and 
decree, to use these powers to meet a 
very real emergency. I call upon it to 
have and equitably distribute the avail- 
able grain by such price and transporta- 
tion arrangements as may be called for: 
This crisis must be solved within a mat- 
ter of days, and will not be solved by 
Sending missions to Japan to see what 
we can do for them. 

And in the future, let us give some en- 
couragement to the food producers and 
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processors of America, who have upped 
production by 30 percent despite all 
handicaps. Remember, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is seeking production 
of a very greatly increased acreage of 
corn, and a like amount of wheat and 
soy beans next season. This means that 
adequate farm labor must be provided 
and encouraged in every way, and it 
means that farm machinery must be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all getting a lit- 
tle tired of confusion in policies which 
result in the greatest producing country 
in the world having nothing to sell. 
That is a strange spectacle, indeed in 
America. Let me read a brief quotation 
from Time magazine, issue of February 
11, 1946: 


Warsaw, 90 percent destroyed and almost 
deserted, is now a busy, noisy, dirty city of 
half a million (prewar population 1,300,000). 
It is hard at work erecting new houses and 
bridges. Its thousands of rubble-framed 
stores sell radio sets, toys, butter, Dutch 
cheese, cameras, furniture, sausage, ciga- 
rets, and wines. Its streets are packed with 
raucous vendors selling bread, jewelry, 
plumbing fixtures, haberdashery. 7 


This is “destroyed” Warsaw. 

Maybe the time will soon come when 
we will discard some of the strange eco- 
nomic theories which have crept into 
Government and we, too, can buy and 
sell radio sets, furniture, yes, and even 
bread and butter. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, we have heard some very ex- 
cellent speeches today. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the speech which the Presi- 
dent made on yesterday and from which 
I would like to read one or two*para- 
graphs. 

The President was speaking to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. He said: 

In our relations abroad and in our econ- 
omy at home, forces of selfishness and greed 
and intolerance are again at work. They 
create situations which call for hard de- 
cisions, for forthrightness, for courage, and 
determination. But, above everything else, 
they call for one thing, without which we 
are lost. They call for a moral and spiritual 
awakening in the life of the individual and 
in the councils of the world. 


I do not believe there is any truer word 
that could be spoken. I have repeatedly 
stressed the fact on this floor that in an 
age where there are atomic bombs cre- 
ated by the intellect of man, the whole 
possibility of survival of humanity de- 
pended upon whether or not the con- 
science of man could advance anywhere 
nearly as rapidly in the next few years 
as his intellect and scientific develop- 
ment has done. 

The President goes on in another place 
and Says this: 

Now that victory has come, that has 
stopped. But throughout the world there 
are now millions and millions of men, women, 
and children who still look to the rich and 
powerful nations of the world for help. Prin- 
cipally they look to the people of the United 
States for help. Not help to fight an enemy, 
nor help for luxuries and extravagances—but 
just help to Keep themselves alive, help in 
the form of food and clothing, the barest 
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necessities of life. Of course, we cannot feeg 
them all, But we can go a long way. 


Mr. Chairman, the President has laiq 
before us a principle that we can jj). 
afford to neglect. America does stand, 
by all odds, in the most fortunate posi. 
tion of any nation on the face of the 
earth. If we propose to build a better 
world or to think for a moment of the 
protection of our children and future 
generations, then we have got to build 
good will, for in any time of conflict that 
may come in the future, it is as certain 
as that the night follows the day, that 
whatever diabolical forces may rise in the 
world again will deem it necessary to at- 
tempt the destruction of the United 
States first. Our whole future is bound 
up inextricably with the attainment of 
a world peace that can be kept, and such 
a peace can only have its roots in good 
will. 

So, to the degree we can follow the 
admonition of the President, we certainly 
should. At the moment, a great effort is 
being put on to attempt to follow his ad- 
monition to get food to the starving peo- 
ples of the earth. Nothing must inter- 
fere with that. The American people asa 
whole are eager to help all they can. 

The chairman of the committee ad- 
dressed the House this afternoon on the 
subject of soil conservation, among other 
things, and I am sure that every single 
person will agree with what he said; 
namely, that the soil and its fertility is 
the fundamental wealth of America. 
Soil fertility is intimately connected with 
the livestock population of the country, 
all sorts of livestock; and yet at the mo- 
ment as we come to the necessity of 
utilizing grain for the feeding of the peo- 
ples of the world and as inevitably that 
must come first, at the same time there 
has developed a shortage of feed for live- 
stock in many parts of this Nation which 
is leading to an actual liquidation of a 
great deal of the livestock of those areas 
where the shortage is most acute. 

Southern California happens to be one 
of the areas where the situation is ex- 
tremely acute. If the choice is presented 
between hungry people on the one hand 
and the feeding of livestock on the other 
we must, of course, choose the hungry 
people; but, certainly, no stone should be 
left unturned to attempt to prevent any 
reduction in the storehouse of the wealth 
of soil fertility, of the fundamental well- 
being of this Nation which is locked in 
the livestock of the country. 

I am for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
introducing a resolution today, which 
resolution authorizes the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take such 
action as may be necessary during the 
time of food and feed shortage to prevent 
grain from flowing into any nonessential 
uses, including specifically the manufac- 
ture of liquors. I do this because I be- 
lieve certain things have to come first, 
and because I believe it is bad economy 
for us to use for unnecessary purposes 
anything that can otherwise keep the 
livestock of America going and the farm- 
ers who have husbanded that livestock in 
their business at the same time that we 
try to meet the needs of the peoples of 
the world who are in desperate straits 
today. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
other aspects of this problem that I do 
not have time to discuss. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on bringing out to this country the 
urgent necessity of the preservation of 
our soil, because to me that means 
whether or not the people of our Nation 
in the future will go hungry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
true; and may I say in conclusion that 
as long as poultrymen and other live- 
stock producers, through absolutely no 
fault of their own but through forces 
absolutely beyond their control, are con- 
fronted with the impossibility of secur- 
ing sufficient feed to carry on, and forced 
to sel] some of their animals there cer- 
tainly should be a price-support pro- 
gram for their product so that they will 
not be forced to sell in the kind of dis- 
tress markets we have seen the past few 
weeks. I was given assurance today 
that such a price-support program will 
be put into effect in the very near future. 

To sum up, then, Mr. Chairman, we 
must recognize that the fundamental 
wealth of this or any other Nation is its 
agricultural wealth. That agricultural 
wealth consists primarily of the fertility 
of the soil and of livestock. We know 
well that over the long run only large 
numbers of livestock can maintain the 
fertility of the soil of any nation or the 
productivity of its agriculture. 

We are in desperate need of grain, first 
to meet human hunger around the world 
and second to maintain the livestock of 
America, to prevent farmers being com- 
pelled to liquidate their poultry flocks or 
their dairy herds. Under all the cir- 
cumstances it seems to me incontroverti- 
ble that we must divert the grain supplies 
of the United States from all nonessen- 
tial uses into these two desperately needy 
channels. The amount of grain devoted 
to the production of liquors could, if used 
instead for the meeting of the hunger 

of human beings and for the feeding of 
American milk and dairy cows, poultry 
and other farm animals, make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the relief of hunger 
today and to the long-run production of 
highly nutritious food products in the 
future. These things are too important 
for us to indulge ourselves in wasteful, 
or nonessential uses of grain. 

The text of my joint resolution fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That~— 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has called upon the people of this Nation 
to bend every effort in rendering assistance 
to peoples of other nations who suffer from 
& critical shortage of food; and 

Whereas there exists at present through- 
out the world an acute shortage of grains 
which have formed the basic diet of millions 
of people for centuries; and 

Wherezs if America is to make her maxi- 
mum contribution to the food needs of her 
Own country and the world it is necessary 
that grains in particular be devoted to the 
most important uses therefor; and 

Whereas farmers producing livestock prod- 
Ucts, including dairy products and poultry 
products in all their forms are at present 
confronted with so severe a shortage of food 
as tO necessitate in certain portions of the 
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country an actual liquidation of flocks and 
herds: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are hereby 
authorized and directed to issue such direc- 
tives as may be necessary to prevent, so long 
as the present food shortage in the world or 
the present shortage of livestock feed in the 
United States continues, the use of grains 
for the manufacture of liquors or for any 
other nonessential purposes and to channel 
such grains either into human consumption 
or into the feeding of livestock in the United 
States. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. RoserTson]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Chairman, my purpose in address- 
ing you today is to discuss some of the 
fundamental resources and principles 
which have made the United States the 
most prosperous nation in the world. 

At the time of the first session of Con- 
gress the United States was an agricul- 
tural nation with approximately 90 per- 
cent of its labor engaged in agriculture. 
The farmers of America won the free- 
dom which we have enjoyed as a nation, 
and it was our farmers who gave us the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is my candid opinion that the con- 
fusion in our own Nation and the rest 
of the world is due to our failure to prop- 
erly evaluate the importance of the prod- 
ucts of the soil in creating income and 
the jobs needed for prosperity. 

Of the 40 principal world commodities, 
weighted according to value, over 80 per- 
cent are agricultural. In other words, 
the world derives from agriculture 80 
percent of its primary materials and, 
through price, most of its primary in- 
come. 

In our own Nation, in spite of the fact 
that we consider ourselves a great indus- 
trial nation, agriculture still produces 65 
percent of the value of all raw materials. 
It is still the foundation of our national 
economy, and if we wish to find the an- 
swer to the future operation of our Na- 
tion, then we must go to agriculture. 

As I have pointed out, agricultural 
products total 65 percent of the value 
of all raw materials. It is a natural 
corollary that approximately 65 percent 
of our manufacturing, trade, and distri- 
bution depend on our farm production. 
Instead of trying to solve our problems 
from the top we should start at the bot- 
tom and permit natural economic laws 
and arithmetic to function. 

Recent surveys by the Raw Materials 
National Council at Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Agriculture confirm the rather interest- 
ing and startling fact that our economy 
starts with agricilture and radiates out 
from it in a very positive manner. 

Their surveys point out that in our 
economy each dollar of gross farm in- 
come in the United States annually gen- 
erates $7 of national income as the 
farm products valued at a dollar pass 
from hand to hand through our trade 
channels. As a result, for each gain or 
loss of a billion dollars in farm income, 
the result of production and price, the 
Nation gains or loses in a seven times 
ratio, or approximately $7,000,000,000. 
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I have checked this ratio against the 
record of the United States during the 
past 25 years and find that it has held 
true with very little fluctuation. During 
the 25-year period we have had all sorts 
of changes, and the constancy of the ratio 
regardless of the ups and down in our 
economy proves that it is a yardstick by 
which we can gage our future. 

The surveys also point out that the 
agricultural income is the governing fac- 
tor in our economy with a precedence of 
approximately 6 months. For example, 
factory pay rolls, the value of manufac- 
tures, retail trade, transportation in- 
come, construction, and so forth, follow 
farm income up and follow it down. 
Again the record proves that this con- 
clusion is based on facts. 

Some of the ratios which exist in our 
economy are as follows: 

First. For each dollar of gross farm 
income we will have a dollar of factory 
pay rolls. 

Second. For each gollar of gross farm 
income we will have 50 cents of gross 
mineral production. 

Third. For each dollar of gross farm 
income we will have $5.60 in the value of 
our manufactures. 

Fourth. For each dollar of gross farm 
income we will have $4.20 of retail trade. 

Fifth. For each dollar of gross farm 
income we will have $7 of national in- 
come. 

The land—natural resource which is 
our national heritage—and the labor ap- 
plied to the land is the chicken—and the 
product of this effort is the egg. To 
live—or even to exist—we must have 
food; then fibers for cloth and all other 
industrial uses; then hides and skins for 
leather; tobacco for: the enjoyment of 
those who choose to use it; broom corn 
with which to make brooms; Special crops 
such as oilseeds for paints, varnishes, 
soap, and so forth; sugar crops; popcorn; 
and so forth. Thus, production, based 
upon our natural resources and labor, is 
the egg. 

Along with agricultural production 
comes operations in forests and fisheries 
and in mines and quarries. These must 
be operated in proportion to farm pro- 
duction in order to provide homes, ma- 
chines, factories, transportation, and so 
forth, necessary to move the products, 
to store them, to process them, to deliver 
them to the ultimate consumers. 

With this definite correlation between 
farm income and other segments of our 
economy and with each dollar of farm 
income meaning $7 to the Nation, then, 
indeed, we must start to solve our prob- 
lems with agriculture as a base. We must 
stabilize the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts at parity with the price of finished 
goods and increase our agricultural pro- 
duction to furnish the material and in- 
come for an expanding population and 
an expanding economy. With each dol- 
lar of farm income meaning $7 of na- 
tional income, it becomes the height cf 
folly to either curtail agricultural pro- 
duction or to permit agricultural prices 
to fall below parity. 

Since the first session of Congress a 
great change has taken place in the 
United States. The efficiency of our 
per man production on the farm has per- 
mitted the release of labor to other fields 
and today approximately 80 percent of 
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our labor is engaged in other parts of our 
economy. It is hard for this 80 percent 
to realize that their welfare is still de- 
termined by our farm production. As a 
result we have neglected to give agricul- 
ture the proper consideration. We must 
rearrange our economic thinking and 
come back to fundamentals. 

For those of you who find it hard to 
believe that agriculture is the govern- 
ing factor in our economy let me point 
out a few basic factors which we have 
completely ignored. 

Ours is a capital economy with our 
system of free enterprise and individual 
ownership of the productive resources, 
as the incentive to produce. At the 
present time we have approximately 
9,000,000 business units of which 3,000,- 
000 ave nonagricultural and 6,000,000 
are the individually owned or operated 
farms. On the average the capital in- 
vested in each farm is equal to the aver- 
age investment in the nonagricultural 
industries. It can be safely stated that 
agriculture has two-thirds of the cap- 
ital investment in productive enterprise. 
For example, in 1940 our agricultural 
investment in the United States was ap- 
proximately $65,000,000,000 as com- 
pared to approximately $6,000,000,000 in 
the steel and automobile industry com- 
bined. From a labor standpoint agri- 
cul.ure employed 10,500,000, while the 
two industries mentioned employed less 
than 1,000,000. With these facts before 
us, is it not logical to assume that agri- 
culiural prosperity is more important 
than we have realized and the prime 
mover in our economy? 

With this assumption as a fact we can 
readily find the reason for the depres- 
sions of the past. A depression in the 
United States is nothing more than too 
low a price for agricultural products and 
in turn too low an income for all groups. 

Going through the records of the past, 
I find that agricultural production in the 
prosperous year, 1928, and the depres- 
sion year, 1932, was almost identical. 
The farm income, however, in 1932 was 
$5.300,000,000 as compared to $11,700,- 
000,000 in 1928. This loss in farm in- 
come radiated out in direct ratio to all 
other segments of our economy. Fac- 
tory pay rolls fell off over $5,000,000,000 
in 1932, as compared to 1928, and our 
national income dropped off approxi- 
mately seven times the loss in farm in- 
come, or approximately $42,000,000,000. 

In spite of this fact, we sit here ih Con- 
gress and argue about the cost of main- 
taining proper farm prices when we 
ought to be discussing the loss we have 
sustained because we did not maintain 
them. 

For example, in the period 1930-41 the 
failure of the United States to assure the 
farmer full parity for his production 
caused the Nation to suffer a loss of ap- 
proximately $473,000,000,000. Our Na- 
tion could have had this additional in- 
come without any cost to the Govern- 
ment and to the taxpayer. How foolish 
we really are when we even consider a 
program for the farmer based on sub- 
Sidies or an increase in the national debt 
when the facts prove that a proper farm 
income will automatically give us the 
proper national income without subsidies 
or debt. 
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For example, we know that we have 
the productive capacity at present price 
levels for farm products to create ap- 
proximately $21,000,000,000 of gross farm 
income annually. This amount times 
the trade turn of the farm dollar or 7 
times twenty-one billion will give us 
$147,000,000,000 of national income, and 
I ask that you check the record of 1945 
to check the accuracy of this conlusion. 

With $147,000,000,000 of national in- 
come, the natural laws of exchange will 
distribute this in equal ratio to all seg- 
ments of our economy. The men in our 
factories can then have approximately 
$21,000,000,000 of factory pay rolls, our 
retail merchants can have approximately 
$90,000,000,000 of retail sales volume, the 
value of our manufactures will be ap- 
proximately $120,000,000,000, and we will 
have the foundation for approximately 
$15,000,000,000 of new construction with- 
out the expenditures of any governmental 
agency. 

Under our system of free enterprise 
there is no need for a Federal housing 
program if we will but maintain the in- 
come of the individual farm producer 
with a proper price for his production or 
services. 

The trade turn of the farm.dollar in- 
dicates the economic theory that we 
must have lower prices to sell surplus 
production in foreign markets have 
brought about our depressions. Lower 
prices have destroyed income in ratio, 
and we have complicated our economic 
problems by piling the surplus of under- 
consumption on top of whatever in- 
creased farm production, a cycle of good 
weather has given us. 

With stable prices as a foundation for 
agriculture we can have a positive oper- 
ation of our economy. Increased pro- 
duction at a stable price level will mean 
increased farm income, it will mean in- 
creased national income, and in turn an 
increase in the national consumption. 

This conclusion is verified by the con- 
sumption records for 1935 as compared 
to 1944 and 1945. With higher farm 
prices during the war per capita income 
increased in ratio and food consumption 
per capita was greater in 1944-45 than 
it was in 1935. For example, our meat 
consumption had increased approxi- 
mately 20 pounds per capita even with a 
program of rationing. 

Some economists talk about the in- 
creased cost of living when farm prices 
rise. This theory is a fallacy. Increased 
farm prices do not mean increased living 
costs when a comparison is made on the 
basis of increased per capita income as 
the result of higher farm prices. Our 
cost of living on the basis of per capita 
income in 1925-29 was less than than in 
1910-14, and our cost of living on a per 
capita income basis in 1944-45 was less 
than in 1935-39 when farm prices were 
far below parity in spite of subsidies, and 
so forth. The simple facts are that we 
have been trying to operate our economy 
in reverse gear by shutting off the power 
when we needed more of it. 

In driving a car we feed more gas when 
we approach a hill. Experience has 
taught us the necessity of doing so. In 
like manner when we produce more farm 
products we must have more income to 
consume them. By stabilizing farm 
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prices at parity, increased farm produc. 
tion automatically generates the addi- 
tional income or power to consume. In 
other words, with stable farm prices the 
science of economics makes sense and in. 
creased production means an increase 
in our standard of living. Our upside. 
down economic theories have almost 
made the American people afraid to 
work because of a fear of surplus. 

The loss of $473,000,000,000 in income 
during the 12-year period 1930-41 proves 
that we cannot afford to pay the farmer 
less than parity. Basic farm crops can 
easily be supported with commodity 
loans at 90 percent of parity and callable 
at parity. The banks in the farm areas 
have plenty of funds at a proper level 
to finance the agricultural industry with- 
out the aid of our Government. It is the 
duty of Congress to lay down the rules of 
the game so that the farmers’ income is a 
safe foundation for the extension of 
credit. The commodity loan is merely a 
protective measure. 

In regard to the rest of the world with 
its conflicting ideologies, economic, and 
fiscal policies, we can best help them if 
we maintain our American price level 
and protect it with proper tariffs or their 
equivalent at a level needed to protect 
our national solvency and prosperity. 
Our buying power will determine the 
amount of foreign trade we will have. 

Again our economists argue that tariffs 
are trade barriers. This is true only 
when excessively high. When at the 
parity level, tariffs are merely an equal- 
izer between our price level and the rest 
of the world and will give us more for- 
eign trade than on a free-trade basis. 

The record proves this conclusion. 
Our imports both in dollar values and 
tonnage were greater in 1925-29 when 
our farm prices were at parity than in 
1935-39 when farm prices were below 
parity and we were permitting the Gov- 
ernment to make trade agreements at 
less than our parity level. 

With the tariff our Nation has been 
using 47 percent of the world’s goods 
with a population equal to only 6 percent 
of the world population. In addition 
we have had, consistently, approximately 
15 percent of the foreign trade of the 
world. 

The principal trade barrier in the 
world is not tariffs but lack of income. 
The OPA ought to be willing to admit 
that fact because with all their rules 
and regulations they have not been able 
to stop the American peop!e from buying 
the things which they had the income to 
buy. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that our 
propaganda as regards free trade is 
merely the expression of selfish exploit- 
ers who wish to buy cheap goods pro- 
duced from cheap raw materials with 
cheap foreign labor. The selfishness of 
these groups prevents them from realiz- 
ing that there is no such thing as a cheap 
product. Cheap products mean cheap 
markets and a cheap people. In other 
words of what value is a nickel sand- 
wich when the people do not have the 
nickel. 

The barrier to world trade is the fact 
that 60 percent of the world’s population 


‘is working for 20 cents a day or less. 


The reason for the low wage is the low 
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prices for some foreign agricultural 
products and the exploitive system of 
international capital ownership of for- 
eign raw-material resources. 

Our duty to our Nation and the rest 
of the world is to maintain the price level 
of the United States and then to point 
out to the rest of the world that they 
should adopt our price level as their 
standard of values so that they too may 
have prosperity. This again is not the- 
ory because our price level today ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is only 107 percent of 1926 established by 
the National Government as the best 
base year for making comparisons. The 
1926 price level was the world price level. 

Is it our fault that the rest of the world 
does not have the good common sense to 
pay its citizens a decent price for pro- 
duction? Is there any reason why our 
price level cannot become the world 
price level in the same manner that it 
was in 1926? Is there any reason why, 
by removing tariffs, we should join the 
rest of the world in a competitive 
struggle to join them in poverty? De- 
cidedly none. Yet, that is the policy and 
the theoretical course we are following. 
It can have only one answer, complete 
chaos. Of course, if we wish to join the 
communistic philosophy, then our pres- 
ent course Makes sense because com- 
munism flourishes when poverty is 
brought about through the destruction 
of free enterprise. 

I have some questions in my mind 
for which I think the Members of Con- 
gress owe it to themselves and the Na- 
tion to demand an answer. 

I wish to ask why the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture has not informed Congress 
that our average farm production in the 
10 years from 1930-39 did not equal 
the farm production in the 5 years 1925- 
29 when we had prosperity? 

I want to ask why the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics did not inform Con- 
gress that in the 20-year period—1922- 
41—our agricultural production was 
deficient and that we were on a net im- 
port basis for farm products? 

I want to ask the question, why the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics has not 
informed Congress that we have the low- 
est living cost on the basis of per capita 
income of any period in our history? 

I want to ask the question, why has not 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
told the Members of Congress that we do 
not have any more harvested acreage of 
crop land today than we had 25 years 
ago in 1919? 

I want to ask the question: Why has 
not the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
told the Members of Congress that we 
do not have any more beef cattle than 
we had in 1918? 

I want to ask the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics why they did not in- 
form Congress that in the period 1934-41 
Wwe imported, net, the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 acres of farm 
products per year while we were paying 
our farmers not to produce because they 
told us we had a surplus. 

I would like to ask the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics why they expect us 
to vote an appropriation for them if they 
are either incompetent to give us the 
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right information or on the other hand 
are deliberately misinforming the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Finally, I want to ask the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics if the American 
wool grower—with a production equal to 
only approximately one-third of our ex- 
pected requirements in the next 2 
years—cannot get a proper price for his 
wool, how much will he have to reduce 
production? 

Frankly, fellow Members of Congress, 
I believe that it is high time that we in- 
vestigate the information which we have 
been getting from people hired to give 
us facts. 

We have a right to demand that pub- 
lic servants serve the interests of the 
taxpayers who pay them. Misinforma- 
tion strikes at the very foundation of our 
representative form of Government. 
How can you and I properly legislate 
for the welfare of the people if we can- 
not depend on the information of the 
experts in our governmental depart- 
ments? 

Yes, how can we help provide a foun- 
dation for world peace if the informa- 
tion we get will lead to another World 
War? How can we have peace when 
the information we get leads to bank- 
ruptcy for the United States? 

And how can we have world prosperity, 
the best foundation for world peace, 
without a prosperous United States when 
the record reveals that the United States 
consumes approximately half of the pro- 
duction of the world? 

The theorists are going to create pros- 
perity for the world through the exten- 
sion of credit by the United States. The 
extension of credit without a foundation 
of income is not only poor business but 
in addition it is the worst form Of a good- 
neighbor policy. A banker does not like 
to make qa poor loan for two reasons: 
First, he feels that he will not be repaid: 
and, second, if he is not repaid he will 
lose a customer. The same thing is true 
of any merchant extending a charge ac- 
count or making a loan to a neighbor. 

In closing, I want to ask a question: 
If the United States is to extend credit to 
a foreign nation, why should not we re- 
quire the nation to which the loan is 
made to pay its citizens a proper price 
for their production? If we require the 
proper price for production in other na- 
tions, then the other nations can earn 
their own income. 

To prove to you, in closing, that this 
conclusion is sound, I would like to ask 
the Members of Congress: Where did we 
get the income with which to carry on 
the war? Did we borrow from some 
other nation? The answeris “No.” The 
record reveals that we gave billions of 
dollars of war materials to help other 
nations. The record further reveals that 
in 1942 to 1945, inclusive, we’ produced 
more war materials than all the rest of 
the world. How did we get the money? 
Through the simple process of produc- 
tion times price. We created the income 
so that the citizens of our Nation could 
buy the bonds to finance the war. We 
owe it to each other, but if we creditors 
are ever to be repaid we must maintain 
the income of the United States. 

It is my firm belief that the Congress 
of the United States has a fundamental 
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task, namely, the task of educating the 
people of the world that world peace 
depends on the price of agricultural 
products and that the best prevention 
against the use of the atomic bomb is 
@& prosperous agriculture and, in turn, 
a@ prosperous world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from North Dakota for 
having been one of the stanch defenders 
of agriculture in this country and having 
been alert and sensible to its every inter- 
est here. He is to be complimented and I 
think the State of North Dakota is to 
be complimented for the yeoman service 
that he has rendered in that field. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will recall a year or so ago when 
he and I were together on a trip through 
the great farming area of the Midwest, 
and how disturbed we were at that time 
at the lack of evidence of feeding stock of 
all kinds in the farm yards that we passed 
by. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
remember it very clearly. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. From that 
trip I gained a high respect for the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota and his de- 
termination, as expressed to me during 
those days in which he brought out the 
fact that unless the Nation does agree to 
give agriculture its proper share of our 
national income, We never can, as a na- 
tion, hope to prosper, and that is the line 
along which the gentleman has been 
speaking today. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from North Dakota for 
his very excellent contribution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman from Minnesota 
{[Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] for the 
delightful contributions they have made. 
I will merely add this, that I happen to 
represent a State which is almost exclu- 
sively concerned with agriculture. No 
one could come to the Congress of the 
United States in the capacity in which I 
do and not give considerate attention at 
all times to the questions and the prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this morning national repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, and Amvets conferred 
with me and announced their support of 
a bill which I am introducing today. 
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These gentlemen were Mr. John C. 
Williamson, assistant legislative repre- 
sentative of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Col. John Thomas Taylor, national 
legislative director of the American 
Legion, Mr. Millard Rice, national di- 
rector of public relations of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Mr. Joseph H. Leib, 
national legislative director of Amvets, 
and Col. Raymond Sawyer, national 
housing director of Amvets. 

This bill would require the National 
Housing Agency and other Government 
agencies charged with the disposal of 
Government-owned housing to give serv- 
icemen and World War veterans an ef- 
fective priority in the purchase of such 
housing. 

I have been advised that the Federal 
Government now has over 500,000 dwell- 
ings situated throughout the United 
States. Passage of this bill will enable 
many of our servicemen and veterans to 
acquire decent homes for their families. 

Incidentally, this bill is similar to two 
other bills that I introduced on February 
21 and 25. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
that four veterans’ organizations have 
endorsed the same bill. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Manasco], chairman 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, has promised me 
a hearing on the bill tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, in part, pro- 
vides that whenever any surplus resi- 
dential property is to be disposed of other 
than to Government agencies as pro- 
vided in sections 12 and 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
veterans shall be granted not only a 
preference but a priority in the purchase 
of such property over nonveterans, in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
act. 

It further provides that surplus resi- 
dential property shall be subdivided into 
the appropriate units in which the 
Chairman deems it should be disposed of, 
giving due consideration to the character 
of the property and the objectives of this 
act to provide priorities and preferences 
in purchases thereof to veterans. 

Units of surplus residential property 
which cannot be sold to a veteran under 
this act within 90 days after public notice 
of its availability for sale may be dis- 
posed of to a nonveteran, but no such 
unit shall be disposed of to a nonveteran 
upon terms more favorable than the 
terms under which the unit has been 
offered to veterans. 

It also provides that the terms of the 
sale of any unit of surplus residential 
property to any veteran under this act 
shall include provisions requiring that 
in the case of any resale of such property 
during the 3-year period beginning on 
the date of the sale the property will 
first be offered for resale to veterans at 
not more than the purchase price. This 
would give a continuing priority to the 
veterans. It must be sold at a reason- 


able market price, and that market price 
would be based on the years 1937 to 1939. 
That was not an inflationary period and 
it was not a period of derression, such 
as took place in 1930 to 1934. 
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The following is the bill in full: 


A bill relating to veterans’ priorities and 
preferences in purchasing surplus prop- 
erty suitable for residential purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 

act— 

(a) The term “chairman” means the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
War Assets Corporation or the officer, em- 
ployee, or agency of the United States to 
which his functions with respect to surplus 
residential property are transferred. 

(b) The term “residential property” 
means any property consisting of land, to- 
gether with any fixtures and improvements 
thereon of a permanent nature wherever 
located, which is suitable for residential pur- 
poses, including war housing. 

(c) The term “surplus residential prop- 
erty” means residential property which has 
been determined under section II of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, to 
be surplus property and is classified by the 
Chairman as suitable for residential pur- 
poses. 

(d) The term “public notice” means notice 
given as required by regulations prescribed 
under section II (e) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term “veteran” means (1) any 
individual in the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the pres- 
ent. war; (2) any individual who served in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of the 
present war; and who has been discharged 
or released therefrom under conditions other 
than dishonorable; or (2) any corporation, 
partnership, firm, association, or other entity 
either wholly composed of individuals de- 
scribed in clauses (1) and (2) or wholly 
owned or controlled by such individuals. 

(f) The terms “Government agency,” 
“owning agency,” “disposal agency,” “prop- 
erty,” “State,” and “war housing,” have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residential 
property is to be disposed of other than to 
Government agencies as provided in sections 
12 and 18 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, veterans shall be granted a 
priority and preference in the purchase of 
such property over nonveterans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Surplus residential property shall be 
subdivided into the appropriate units in 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis- 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide priorities and prefer- 
ences in purchases thereof to veterans. 

Sec. 4. Units of surplus residential prop- 
erty offered for sale shall be appraised on 
the basis of the reasonable value in the 
normal market during the period beginning 
January 1, 1937, and ending December 31, 
1939, by the disposal agency or other pros- 
pective seller subject to the concurrence of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The sales 
price shall be at the value determined by 
such appraisal. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any unit of surplus residential 
property which cannot be sold to a veteran 
under this act within 90 days after the public 
notice of its availability for sale may be 
disposed of to a nonveteran, but no such unit 
shall be disposed of to a nonveteran upon 
terms more favorable than the terms under 
which the unit has been offered to veterans. 

(b) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under this act shall include provisions re- 
quiring that, in the case of any resale of 
such property during the 3-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the sale, the property 
will first be offered for resale to veterans at 
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not more than the purchase price, Except 
as provided in this section, sales to yet. 
erans under this act shall be upon guch 
terms as the Chairman may prescribe, 

Sec. 6. The Chairman shall prescribe reg. 
ulations to effectuate the provisions of this 
act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yielg 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali. 
fornia [Mr. JoHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. My. 
Chairman, I take this time to inform 
the Committee concerning a labor dis- 
pute in California that affects our agri- 
culture very materially. 

Perhaps most of you do not know that 
in California last year we raised on our 
ranches, in dollar values, $1,700,000,000 
worth of produce. When it comes to the 
value of our products, we are the first 
State in agriculture in the entire United 
States. This great production is divided 
up among numerous crops, over 50 types 
of crops. These crops are fruits, vege- 
tables, grapes, nuts, and so forth. A 
great part of the fruits and vegetables 
in California are canned. Last year we 
canned 53,000,000 cases of fruits and 
vegetables. This equals almost 1,300,- 
000,000 cans of this food. The Third 
Congressional District of California, 
which I have the honor to represent, is 
in the center of the great valley of Cali- 
fornia, where most of these crops are 
raised and canned. 

Unfortunately, just recently, the proc- 
essors and the labor groups were trying 
to renew or make a new contract be- 
tween the processors and the laborers 
in the canneries, and the two large 
groups of labor leaders got into some 
kind of a squabble over a bargaining 
election and we now have a jurisdictional 
fight facing us which might paralyze a 
great many of our canneries in Cali- 
fornia. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
after a long hearing set aside the elec- 
tion to determine the bargaining agent. 
The result is that with all these workers 
anxious to work they probably will not 
have a bargaining agreement and two 
labor organizations will compete for the 
right to be the bargaining agent for the 
cannery workers. Perhaps this jurisdic- 
tional fight will continue and during its 
duration the canneries may stand idle. 

There are three groups of people in- 
volved. One is the growers of these 
fruits and vegetables, another is the 
processors, and the third is the laborers 
who work in the canneries. 

The average American living east of 
the Rockies does not understand how 
perishable our crops are. For instance, 
when the cherries become ripe they have 
to be placed in cans every day as they 
ripen. The whole season for any one 
ranch may only be 10 to 12 days. If the 
canneries are closed for 1 day in aspara- 
gus, in spinach, in cherries, in peaches, 
in apricots, and in plums, thousands and 
perhaps millions of dollars in food will 
be lost. 

I call this to the attention of this com- 
mittee which is interested in agriculture 
to see if we can find some way to have 
these labor groups compose their differ- 
ences temporarily until an election can 
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be held. Because if the jurisdictional 
strike goes on, it may mean that dozens, 
and perhaps many more, canneries will 
be paralyzed, the food will be lost, and 
the growers will lose all their crops, and 
the laborers themselves will lose a great 
deal in wages. We simply cannot afford 
to have that happen at this time when 
food is so scarce in our country and 
throughout the world. 

The Sacramento Bee, the largest paper 
in interior California, commented on the 
situation in these words: 

The situation shouts to high heaven for 
immediate action and for a show of states- 
manship. 

That a jurisdictional dispute between 2 
labor unions should progress to the point of 
depriving the Nation, and to some extent the 
world, of food is the very height of stupidity. 

And it becomes totally unconscionable in 
view of the fact that only adamant stubborn- 
ness stands in the way of a solution to this 
impasse. 


The California Representatives in Con- 
gress who represent rural districts, under 
the leadership of our dean, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lega], of 
the First District, have been trying in 
every way to prevent the situation that 
seems to be developing. We simply can- 
not let our growers be ruined, our can- 
neries stand idle, and our workers be 
prevented from working and intend to do 
all we can to see that the crops are har- 
vested and canned, including, as a last 
resort, the recommendation that the 
Government take over if the matter can- 
not otherwise be resolved. 

We hope this will not be necessary but 
to let wholesome fruits and vegetables 
rot simply because they cannot be placed 
in cans is criminal, when the world is 
so badly in need of food. We are confi- 
dent that the overwhelming majority of 
the workers who will process this food 
would be glad to have the canneries open 
so the crops can be canned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from. Massachusetts {[Mr. HEsEL- 
TON], 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
June of 1945, it was reported that the 
Department of Agriculture was consid- 
ering a change in the formula under 
which the AAA conservation funds would 
be distributed among the States. 

he New England delegation in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives authorized the appointment of a 
committee to discuss this with Mr. Nor- 
ris E. Dodd, then Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency and now Di- 
rector of the Field Service Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in the Department. 

The committee learned that such a 
change was proposed and that, under 
each of the tentative formulas being 
considered, the Federal participation in 
the program in the northeastern region 
would be substantially reduced. 

Consequently, the committee present- 
ed to Mr. Dodd and to Secretary Ander- 
Son a statement of the conservation 
needs of northeastern soils and attempt- 
€d to establish the proposition that any 
new formula would operate inequitably 
&gainst the Northeastern States unless 
it actually increased their proportionate 
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share of the funds. A copy of this state- 
ment is inserted in the hearings at pages 
1694 and 1695. 

We argued that the conservation 
needs of the soil should be the primary 
consideration and that the soil require- 
ments in the Northeast are actually 
greater than in most other parts of the 
country. We pointed out that the soils 
along the Atlantic seaboard have been 
cultivated extensively over a long period 
of time, thereby removing a considerable 
part of the plant food through continual 
cropping; that our agriculture was in- 
tensive in character; that in some sec- 
tions we had several crops a year; that 
the pasture season there is relatively 
long, resulting in the removal of large 
amounts of minerals from high-yielding 
hay and pasture land; that the rainfall 
in these States is heavier than in many 
other agricultural areas of the country, 
resulting in substantial leaching of min- 
erals and that this has left our soils more 
deficient in many of the essential min- 
erals than in areas of lower rainfall; and 
that this, also, resulted in a relatively 
greater loss of soil through erosion. We 
showed that our farm land is very hilly 
in its nature and that this required ex- 
tensive conservation practices and the 
application of minerals to encourage a 
vigorous growth of forage crops to check 
erosion. 

We stressed the fact that an acreage 
basis would not be a fair method of de- 
termination for the distribution of funds 
because of the heavy concentration of 
population in the Northeast, where most 
of the food produced is consumed lo- 
cally. 

We suggested that the application of 
any new formula which would result in 
a limitation of the mineral treatment 
to the soil meant a reduction in the food 
production in the Northeast;and would 
require additional feed to be shipped into 
that area. Incidentally, this is an ex- 
tremely critical problem with us now 
because of the shortage of feed for poul- 
try and cattle. 

We called attention to the fact that 
the northeastern States were farmed be- 
fore the development of our present 
agricultural planting and harvesting 
machinery and that many of the plant- 
ing and harvesting operations are still 
performed in a limited way; that we had 
developed many small fields, lined by 
stone walls and hedge rows, and that 
these could not be effectively farmed 
and erosion prevented with the use of 
modern agricultural machinery unless 
many of them were combined. 

After summarizing our contention, we 
urged Secretary Anderson and Mr. Dodd 
to emphasize the actual true conserva- 
tion needs in developing any revised 
formula. 

We took occasion, also, to point out 
that there had been relatively very small 
expenditures in these nine States under 
the AAA program, and that under the 
Pace committee formula our basic con- 
servation needs justified a request for 
approximately 12.1 percent of any avail- 
able funds annually. 

However, we were not successful, and 
the new formula was developed, which 
is shown in the table at pages 1252 and 
1253 of the hearings. 
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It is perfectly clear from Mr. Dodd’s 
testimony as to the reason for the change 
in the formula that it is not based upon 
any accurate appraisal of the respective 
needs of funds for true conservation 
practices. At page 1250 of the hearings 
you will note that he testified that the 
change was “because of the pressure for 
money, because the requests for assist- 
ance have been so great that it had to 
develop a new formula for distributing 
the money among the States.” 

Yet, if you will examine the table at 
pages 1252 and 1253 of the hearings, you 
will note that in contrast to the 1945 
apportionment there will be 22 of the 
48 States where the conservation work 
in the current year will necessarily be 
sharply reduced below the amount done 
last year. It is extremely difficult to 
reconcile such a result with the repeated 
testimony of all of the witnesses, includ- 
ing Mr. Dodd, that there is greater need 
for increased sound conservation prac- 
tices in every State during this imme- 
diate postwar period, when the soil 
throughout the United States has been 
so seriously depleted by reason of the 
war effort. 

A closer examination of the new for- 
mula leads to the compelling conclu- 
sion that the $86,216,000, which is to be 
distributed on the basis of total cropland 
and orchard acreage multiplied by 18.6 
cents, is a highly artificial and thoroughly 
unscientific item. Indeed, in explaining 
this item Mr. Dodd stated at page 1254 
of the hearings that it was the balance 
of the money left. The table itself shows 
that every other item was developed upon 
the basis of existing data and that the 
rate applied was an even amount. Yet, 
after having completed the computations 
in colums 2 to 7, inclusive, the Depart- 
ment found itself with a balance of 
$86,260,000, and I submit that it is per- 
fectly obvious that it then divided that 
amount by the total cropland and or- 
chard acreage and arrived at the frac- 
tional figure of 18.6 cents. 

We unsuccessfully attempted to pre- 
sent our request to the Department that 
any revision of the existing formula in 
these postwar days should fairly reflect 
a scientific and accurate appraisal of the 
actual and true conservation needs 
throughout the country. It is most sig- 
nificant that Mr. Dodd’s testimony con- 
tains the frank statement, at page 1254, 
in reply to a question by the gentleman 
from Washington which I would like to 
quote here: 

Mr. Horan. What were your reasons for 
saying that you think this is fair and just? 

Mr. Dopp. I think it is as fair as any meth- 
od we can develop, unless it is put entirely 
on a conservation needs basis. 


That the distribution of funds should 
be put entirely on a conservation needs 
basis was specifically the basis our dele- 
gation urged as the only fair and just 
type of a formula for the distribution of 
public funds. 

Although we recognized that an exam- 
{nation of the fairness and the justness 
of this revised formula was not primarily 
one over which the Committee on Appro- 
priations could act, we did ask for the 
privilege of again presenting our case to 
the subcommittee, and it will be found 
in my statement in the hearings, from 
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pages 1692 to 1696, inclusive. We were 
sincerely appreciative of the courteous 
hearing given us and were particularly 
impressed with the comments of the 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia. 
I want to call your attention to his re- 
marks at page 1701 of the hearings, 
which state so clearly and impressively 
the only possible basis upon which the 
Department can hope to justify its dis- 
charge of the obligation to distribute 
these funds fairly in the interest of a 
Nation-wide program of sound conserva- 
tion. When he said that he, too, has fre- 
quently indicated his feeling that the 
money used in this program should be 
used where the soil-conservation needs 
are the greatest, he emphasized the heart 
of our case. 

Although we are forced to concede the 
correctness of the chairman’s further 
comment that the subject matter is not 
one directly within the control of the 
Appropriations Committee, it does seem 
as though the program for the next fiscal 
year should definitely be placed upon 
the basis of a distribution of funds en- 
tirely on a conservation-needs basis and, 
consequently, I have prepared an amend- 
ment which I will offer later to bring 
about that result. This amendment 
which I will submit would follow the word 
“amended,” in line 1 of page 45 of the 
bill and would read, “which programs 
shall be established under a formula 
for the distribution of funds among the 
several States in accordance with the 
true conservation needs of said States.” 
You will note that this does not affect 
the current program to which the 
Department has already committed it- 
self. Rather, it would be an indication 
of the dissatisfaction of the Congress 
with the inequitable nature of the pres- 
ent revised formula and a clear and 
specific direction to the Department to 
immediately provide another formula 
which would govern the distribution of 
these funds in the fiscal year 1948 and 
which would justly recognize the actual 
and true conservation needs throughout 
the country. 

In connection with the consideration 
of this amendment, I wish to submit a 
list of the amounts of reductions in the 
1946 agricultural-conservation program 
under a revised formula for the distribu- 
tion of funds available under an appro- 
priation of $300,000,000: 





NO is dsc andamntiabenensty $735, 000 
SO i iiitictectsics ceirionitieseniiieninnn cided 231, 000 

54, 000 

52, 000 

292, 000 

826, 000 

748, 000 
TRtOORS .. ..cnccccckiacntesados 833, 000 
IE, cient ccitiainicincinenpeininnh tecngene 204, 000 
II ciraietcniehcinicictinen cimtimsanemetiediintem 3, 000 
DE POT cincctins nontetinbompiiiediavinne 114, 000 
RY ike ign bctiathen ican 280, 000 
OW WOR okccsndidemicisnbbtinting 615, 000 
Most Garctine....ncsancadadusseand 365, 000 
PRIA. con ccnmsnaniupeton 524, 000 
PN BORO vo ieciicintitiiinintcmbeitintinin 9, 000 
a Ee ee ee 743, 000 
Ri ttticlctncicanctttaptgainnih. tidied 444, 000 
eh std ctntatndanptetidciaatinn 93, 000 
WEED snkendn ening atietnaienengnlncaieinagibaniiteas 401, 000 
Ty NS ia castepisode aticat 770, 000 
We POE ic cuithbinbininnnddaadbraiadbindion 230, 000 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now 25 minutes 
before 5 o’clock. While I understand 
there are other gentlemen on the mi- 
nority side who desire to address the 
Committee of the Whole, they are not 
present. We have no requests for time 
on this side of the House at this particu- 
lar moment. It is therefore going to be 
necessary that the Committee rise. I 
hope that tomorrow it may be possible 
to agree upon a reasonable limitation of 
further time for general debate, in the 
belief that if that is done it may be pos- 
sible to pass the bill tomorrow. I won- 
der if the gentleman from Illinois would 
indicate whether or not he thinks it will 
be possible for him to reach such an 
agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have a considerable roster of speakers 
here, but I assure the gentleman from 
Georgia that we will cooperate in that 
respect. 

Mr. TARVER. I hope the gentleman 
during the evening will give very careful 
consideration to that matter, because I 
am sure he agrees with me it would be 
desirable to pass the bill tomorrow if 
possible, 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5605) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Masachusetts) 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Massachusetts), was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include certain excerpts. 

Mr. HAYS (at the request of Mr. 
CARNAHAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include an article from the 
Chicago Daily Sun. 

Mr. LINK asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks. 


INVESTIGATION OF TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of House Resolution 318. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, be authorized 
and directed to investigate the transporta- 
tion situation with a view to recommending 
legislation that will result in a consistent 
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public policy fair to all competing agencies 
of transport, to the using and investing pub. 
lic, and to labor, to the end that the coun. 
try’s commerce may be moved with the great. 
est possible degree of economy, safety, and 
dispatch. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly author. 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times, to re. 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths, to take such testimony, to 
procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures within the limits 
hereinafter fixed, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall have power 
to employ and fix the compensation of such 
assistants, experts, and employees, as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties 
under this resolution. 

(b) The committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall, from time to 
time, in its discretion, make such prelimi- 
nary report or reports to the House of Rep- 
resentatives as it deems desirable; and shall, 
during the present Congress, report to the 
House the results of its investigation and 
study, and submit its recommendations. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understand this is an investigation by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. LEA. That is true. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it is a unanimous report from the gen- 
tleman’s committee. 

Mr. LEA. Yes, it is. The Rules Com- 
mittee favorably reported this also. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
There has been a rule reported also. 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WASIELEWsKI, for 3 days, on 
account of official and personal business. 

To Mr, Cuapman (at the request of Mr. 
Grecory), for today and Friday, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 8, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WoRLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in executive session, on Friday, 
March 8, 1946, at 10: 30 a. m., in room 
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356, Old House Office Building, on the 
report of the investigation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Friday, 
March 8, 1946, at 10 a. m., in room 304, 
Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 13, 1946, Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on the fol- 
lowing bills, relating to United States 
commissioners: H. R. 2460 (S. 346), H. R. 
2461 (S. 345), H. R. 2462 (S. 344), and 
H. R. 2464 (S. 344). 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1120. Acommunication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $1,000,000 
for the Department of Commerce, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for 
said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 496); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1121. A letter from the Secretary, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the calendar year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

_ 1122. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to enact certain provisions now included 
in the Naval Appropriation Act, 1946, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
lor printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 544. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 2115, a bill relat- 
‘ng to the domestic raising of fur-bearing 
animals; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1684). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 545. Resolution providing for 
‘he consideration of H. R. 2501, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
‘nue administration of and ultimately liq- 
uidate Federal rural rehabilitation projects, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 1685). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Fensions was discharged from 
XCII——129 
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the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5511) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Lillian P. 
Seale, widow of Auva A. Seale, deceased, 
and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 5699. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended, so as to make such act appli- 
cable to officers and employees of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5700. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
provide mustering-out payments for certain 
persons discharged or relieved from active 
service in the armed forces to accept em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R.5701. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Barber Act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5702. A bill relating to veterans’ pri- 
orities and preferences in purchasing surplus 
property suitable for residential purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 325. Joint resolution to prevent 
the use of grain for nonessential purposes 
during the period of shortage; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. Res. 546. Resolution reaffirming faith in 
the United Nations idea and opposing the 
formation of blocs of nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 5703. A bill for the relief of Charles L, 

Cannon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 5704. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Charles C. Lee; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 5705. A bill for the relief of Y. S. Hu; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 5706. A bill for the relief of Joseph H. 

Dowd; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 5707. A bill for the relief of Edwin 

Doyle Parrish; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5708. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
W. Williamson, Sr.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H.R.5709. A bill for the relief of Ellis 
Duke, also known as Elias Duke; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.B.5710.A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to set aside the trial-board con- 
viction of Leo Murray and his resultant dis- 
missal, and to reinstate Leo Murray as pri- 
vate, Metropolitan Police Department; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5711. A bill for the relief of Francis 

S. Roe; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H.R. 5712. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mabel Jones and Miss Mildred Wells; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. TRAYNOR: 
H. R. 5713. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James W. Taylor 3d; to the Committee on 
Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers weré laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1680. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution passed 
by the New Jersey State Council of Churches, 
endorsing legislation now in Congress 
(S. 1349 and H. R. 3914) which amends the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to provide a 65-cent 
hourly minimum wage, extension of coverage 
to addditional industries, and extension of 
child-labor control; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1681. By Mr. COLE of New York: Petition 
of members of Hornell Accounting Bureau 
Lodge No. 486, of the Brotherhocd of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees of the city of 
Hornell, N. Y., in opposition to the proposed 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1682. By the SPEAXER: Petition of the 
Women’s Democratic League of Long Beach, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to urging adoption of the 
Misscuri Valley Authority; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


SENATE 


Fray, Marcu 8, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, Marcie 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, Thou art 
the center and soul of every spinning 
sphere in the vastnesses of space that 
mocks our imagination, yet Thou art 
to each trusting heart how near. We 
are but the frail children of time and, 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art God. Yet even as we tread the earth 
the sky stoops to meet us, so Thy com- 
pleteness meets our incompleteness as 
our fainting hearts cry out in the midst 
of every weakness and every need: 


“All this God is all for me, 
A Father all my own.” 


We come conscious that the regal fact 
of Thy fatherhood ties us to every son 
and daughter of Thine under the spread- 
ing canopy of Thy universal love. May 
the great causes that concern Thy hu- 
man family, the selfless ministries that 
heal the world and rebuild it, the at- 
titudes that create good will and make 
abiding peace possible at last, gain the 
utter allegiance of our labor and our 
love. In the dear Redeemer’s name. 


- Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 5, 1946, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal wes approved. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. ounce] 
may be excused from attendance upon 
the sessions of the Senate for a period of 
10 days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, 
granted. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
BRICE CLAGETT TO BE ASSOCIATE 
JUDGE, MUNICIPAL COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Friday, March 15, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Brice Clagett, of 
Maryland, to be associate judge of the 
Municipal Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Hon. Nathan 
Cayton, elevated. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chairman, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EastLanp], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore]. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 6, 1946, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1129) for 
the relief of Willie H. Johnson. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S.176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; 

8.1532. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as permanent briga- 
dier generals of the line of the Regular 
Army; 

S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reservation 
to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren; and 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockweil. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R.216. An act for the relief of John 
Seferian and Laura Seferian; 

H.R. 988. An act for the relief of Bernice 
B. Cooper, junior clerk-typist, Weatherford, 
Tex., rural rehabilitation office, Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture; 
aot R. 1235. An act for the relief of John 

ell; 

H.R. 1262. An act for the relief of W. E. 
Noah; 

H.R. 1269. An act for the relief of Virge 
McClure; 


With- 
leave of the Senate is 
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H.R. 1352. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feinberg; 

H.R.1759. An act for the relief of Mil- 
dred Neiffer; 

H.R. 2156. An 
Harrison; 

H.R. 2217. An 
Glauber; 

H.R. 2331. An 
Grant Logan; 

H.R. 2509. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Irving Martin, a minor; 

H.R. 2682. An act for the relief of John 
Doshim; 

H. R. 2750. An act for the relief of Stephen 
A. Bodkin, Charles A. Marlin, Andrew J. Per- 
lik, and Albert N. James; 

H.R. 2848. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy 
Woods, Raymond E. Hilliard, and Thomas E. 
Hilliard, minors; 

H.R. 2885. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Frank Mitchell and J. L. Price; 

H.R. 2904. An act for the relief of Clyde 
Rownd, Della Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day; 

H.R. 3065. An act for the relief of Standard 
Dredging Corp.; 

H.R.3076. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Nellie P. Dunn, deceased; 

H.R.3100. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Rolland Lee Frank, a minor; 

H.R.3161. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Miller; 

H.R.3185. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Senia Lassila, deceased; 

H.R.3217. An act for the relief of Mattie 
Lee Wright; 

H.R. 3355. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Jones Hansel; 

H.R.3365. An act for the relief of Kay 
Beth Bednar; 

H.R. 3391. An act for the relief of Law- 
rence Portland Cement Co.; . 

H. R. 3400. An act for the relief of Herbert 
W. Rogers; 

H.R.3480. An act for the relief of Miss 
Ruth Lois Cummings; 

H.R. 3483. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cipriano Vasquez; 

H.R.3525. An act for the relief of Owen 
Young; 

H. R. 3591. 
Pruitt; 

H.R. 3823. An act for the relief of Ger- 
trude McGill; 

H. R. 3846. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Eleanor Wilson Lynde, deceased; 

H.R.3948. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Clifford W. Prevatt; 

H.R.3985. An act for the relief of Kil- 
patrick Bros. Co.; : 

H.R.4115. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Eleanor Doris Barrett; 

H.R.4174. An act for the relief of Meyer 
G. Hansen; 

H.R. 4208. An act for the relief of the Cal- 
vert Distilling Co.; 

H.R. 4210. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Bob Clark and the estate of George D. 
Croft; 

H.R. 4270. An act for the relief of South- 
ern California Edison Co., Ltd.; 

H. R. 4400. An act for the relief of Nolan V. 
Curry,.individually, and as guardian for his 
minor son, Hershel Dean Curry; 

H.R, 4401. An act for the relief of Joe F. 
Rada and Bessie Rada; 

H. R. 4414. An act for the relief of Eva D. 
Champlin, Robert H. Howell, Emily Howell, 
and Stella Ward; 

H. R. 4418. An act for the relief of the city 
of San Diego, Tex.; 

H.R. 4537. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Jacobs; 

H.R. 4607. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Lee and Mike Sopko; 

H.R. 4609. An act for the relief of Jerome 
Dove; 

H.R. 4647. An act for the relief of Albert 
R. Perkins; 

H.R. 4693. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Ward; 


act for the relief of Lee 
act for the relief of Rae 


act for the relief of Mrs. 


An act for the relief of Addie 
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H.R. 4712. An act for the relief of Caro. 
line M. Newmark and Melville Moritz; 

H.R. 4761. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
relating to the prevention of speculation ang 
excessive profits in the sale of housing, and 
to insure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4801. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond P. Guidoboni; 

H.R. 4884. An act to relieve certain em. 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is neces. 
sary in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chiet 
disbursing officer; 

H. R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi. 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military sta- 
tus and perquisites; and 

H.R. 5671. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies im certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
FILED DURING THE RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 5th instant, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, submitted the following reports 
on March 7, 1946: 

S. 1812. A bill to provide reimbursement for 
personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of explosious at the na- 
val ammunition depot, Hastings, Nebr., on 
April 6, 1944, and September 15, 1944; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1016); 

S. 1862. A bill to repeal section 1548, Re- 
vised Statutes (34 U. 8S. C. 592); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1017); 

S. 1872. A bill to provide for the rank of 
original appointments in the Corvs of Civil 
Engineers of the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1018); and 

8.1907. An original bill to authorize per- 
manent appointments in the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1019). 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 


CIL ON FOREIGN LOAN POLICY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on. 
Banking and Currency, as follows: 

(For message this day received, see 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, p. 2060.) 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
GRADES OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
FLEET ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY, A™® 
GENERAL IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill ‘S. 
1354) to authorize the permanent ap- 
pointment in the grades of general of 
the Army, fleet admiral of the United 
States Navy, and general in the Marine 
Corps, respectively, of certain individ- 
uals who have served in such grades dur- 
ing the Second World War, which were, 
on page 2, line 2, strike out “August” and 
insert “December”; 

On page 2, line 9, after “who”, insert 
“has been or”; 

On page 2, line 12, strike out all after 


“and” down to and including “duty” in 


line 15 and insert “while on the retired 
list shall be entitled to receive 75 percent 
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of the base pay of a rear admiral of the 
upper half and 75 percent of the personal 
money allowance prescribed by section 4 
of such act of December 14, 1944”; 

On page 2, line 25, after “who”, insert 
“has been or”; 

On page 3, line 3, strike out all after 
“and” down to and including “duty” in 
line 6 and insert “while on the retired 
list shall be entitled to receive 75 percent 
of the base pay of a rear admiral of the 
upper half and 75 percent of the per- 
sonal money allowance prescribed by 
section 3 of such act of March 21, 1945. 

“Sec. 3. The President is hereby au- 
thorized, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint to the per- 
manent grade of admiral in the Coast 
Guard any individual who shall have 
served as Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, with the grade and rank of ad- 
miral, after March 21, 1945, and before 
August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed 
under the provisions of this section shall 
receive the pay and allowances pre- 
scribed by section 3 of the act of March 
21, 1945 (Public Law 20, 79th Cong.) ; and 
any such officer who has been or may 
hereafter be retired or relieved from ac- 
tive duty shall be entitled to have his 
name placed on the retired list with the 
highest grade or rank held by him on the 
active list or while on active duty, and 
while on the retired list shall be entitled 
to receive 75 percent of the base pay of 
a rear admiral of the upper half and 75 
percent of the personal money allow- 
ance prescribed by section 3 of-such act 
of March 21, 1945”; and 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to authorize the permanent appointment 
in the grades of general of the Army, 
fleet admiral of the United States Navy, 
general in the Marine Corps, and ad- 
miral in the Coast Guard, respectively, 
of certain individuals who have served 
in such grades during the Second World 
War.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Jonnson of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Hitt, Mr. AvsTIN, and Mr. 
Bripces conferees on the part of the 
Senate. . 


INVITATION FOR FOUR MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE TO VISIT BERMUDA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the presi- 
dent of the legislative council, and joint 
president of the Bermuda branch of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
Bermuda, February 14, 1946. 

The Honorable KENNETH McKELLaR, 
President of the Senate of the United 
States, The Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR McKetiar: As president of 
the Legislative Council of the Parliament 
of Bermuda and joint president of the Ber- 
muda branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association, I am writing to you to extend 
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an invitation for four members of your 
Senate to visit Bermuda for a period of about 
10 days from June 10 next, as guests of the 
Bermuda branch of the association. 

During that time the Bermuda branch 
will be the hosts in the Colony to delegations 
of members of all parties from the Parlia- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the Do- 
minion of Canada. It is hoped also to have 
representatives of the Parliaments of the 
Australian Commonwealth, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa, and possibly 
a@ representative of the Central Legislature 
of India. 

The Bermuda branch of the association 
have lively recollections of the courtesies 
extended to their representatives who took 
part in the parliamentary gathering at Ot- 
tawa in 1943 at the invitation of the Do- 
minion of Canada branch of the association, 
and who subsequently visited Washington 
as the guests of the Congress of the United 
States. Being impressed with the value of 
the parliamentary contacts and inter- 
changes of views which took place on that 
occasion, the members of this legislature 
would propose, if this invitation is accepted, 
to provide opportunities during the visit for 
the discussion of some matters of common 
interest at informal conferences. 

I should like to assure you that if it is 
found possible to accept this invitation, 
which I earnestly hope will be the case, the 
representatives of your Senate will receive 
@ warm welcome from the Parliament and 
people of these islands. 

I take the opportunity of extending to you 
personally my most cordial greetings and oi 
expressing to you in your high office my feel- 
ings of deep admiration and respect. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. BROOKE FRANCIs, 
President of the Legislative Council, 
and Joint President of the Ber- 
muda Branch of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


A letter from the Postmaster General trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation for 
the relief of certain postmasters (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


MalIL SERVICE ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
relating to mail service on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H. (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


RECREATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE ALASKA 
HIGHWAY AND OTHER RoAps IN ALASKA 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the recreational resources of the 
Alaska Highway and other roads in Alaska 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL OFFICES 
or ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of legislation to 
establish two additional offices of Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD AND 
NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 
A letter from the Chairman of the National 

Mediation Board, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, the eleventh annual report of the Na- 

tional Mediation Board, including the re- 
port of the National Railroad Adjustment 
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Board, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an estimate of personnel re- 
quirements for the National Mediation 
Board, including the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board and the National Railway 
Labor Panel for the period ending June 30, 
1946 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BarRKLEy and Mr. BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
fore the Senate, or presented and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 27 


“Joint resolution requesting Congress to 
enact legislation providing for the return 
of public employment offices to State opera- 
tion 


“Whereas the public employment offices 
heretofore Operated by the several States 
were loaned by the States to the Federal 
Government for the duration of the war so 
that the Federal Government could direct 
the placement of workers in plants engaged 
in the manufacture of supplies needed for the 
defense of the United States against foreign 
foes; and 

“Whereas by reason of the unconditional 
surrender of the nations imperiling the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, it is now pos- 
sible to turn from the manufacture of 
weapons of destruction to the manufacture 
of commodities needed by the people in the 
enjoyment of a normal life; and 

“Whereas the President of these United 
States, although petitioned so to do by the 
governors of the several States, has refused 
to return to the States the public employ- 
ment offices so loaned; and 

“Whereas the public employment service, 
by reason of its relation to the payment of 
benefits under the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws of the several States, should be in- 
tegrated with the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Service, so as to provide for more efficient 
administration of both services: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia (the House of Delegates 
concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized and it is hereby re- 
spectfully petitioned to forthwith enact the 
necessary legislation to require the return of 
the public*employment service to the States. 

“Agreed to by the Senate February 27, 1946. 

“E. R. Comes, 
“Clerk of Senate. 

“Agreed to by the house of delegates March 
1, 1946. 

“E. G. Dopson, 
“Clerk, House of Delegates.” 


A resolution adopted by the Hampshire 
Heights Citizens’ Association, Washington, 
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D. C., favoring an increase in the appropria- 
tion of Federal funds to the general fund 
of the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by 350 citizens at a 
town meeting assembled in New Canaan, 
Conn., relating to labor management prob- 
lems, equal protection for employer and em- 
ployee, and the elimination of certain abuses 
as a result of strikes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Camden County (N. J.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, protesting against the con- 
struction or development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to continue the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 599, to prohibit the advertising of al- 
coholic beverages in periodicals, newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, or any other form of 
alcoholic advertising; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Allen County 
Republican Club, Fort Wayne, Ind., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the drafting of men classified as IV-F and 
boys 18 years of age before the expiration of 
the draft act on May 15, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


WATER RESOURCES OF THE MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rrc- 
ORD a letter from the executive manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Kans., together with a resolution of 
that chamber, in behalf of the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
resolution were received, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as fol- 
lows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kansas City, Kans., February 21, 1946. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Herewith enclosed you 
will note a resolution adopted by this cham- 
ber of commerce, which we will appreciate 
your most serious consideration and support. 

Also, since writing you on February 11 with 
respect to the necessity of another half mil- 
lion dollars for flood-control work for the 
Liberty Bend cut-off, we are advised, as of 
yesterday, that it will require still another 
half million dollars, making a total of $1,000,- 
000 above the original suggested appropria- 
tion for flood-protection works at the two 
Kansas Citys. Therefore, we will appreciate 
your efforts in recommending that the total 
amount of $1,000,000 be added to the appro- 
priation for this project. 

Thanking you very kindly, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Wooparp, 
Ezecutive Manager. 


—— 


Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of 
the Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Com- 
merce in meeting February 13, 1946, at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Kans.: 

Whereas the comprehensive plan for con- 
trol and development of the water resources 
of the Missouri River Basin approved and 
authorized by the Congress of the United 
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States in the Flood Control Act of 1944 is of 
vital concern to the millions of citizens of 
this area; and 

Whereas the immediate inauguration of 
this plan by the Federal agencies concerned 
is of primary importance to the prevention 
of disastrous floods, loss of life, destruction 
of property; to the irrigation of millions of 
acres of land in arid and semiarid sections; 
the development of navigation and hydro- 
electric power; soil conservation and other 
allied purposes; and 

Whereas the Board of Directors of the Kan- 
sas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce 
wholeheartedly endorses and is doing its ut- 
most to foster and promote this program: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
make available adequate appropriations this 
year for the efficient and prompt carrying 
out of projects ready for construction; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate be re- 
quested to include in the appropriations for 
the 1947 fiscal year, as recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the following items: 

1. An appropriation of $4,000,000 for the 
Cherry Creek Reservoir at Denver, Colo. 

2. An appropriation of $2,000,000 for the 
Harlan County Reservoir in Nebraska. 

3. An appropriation of $4,000,000 for the 
Garrison Reservoir in North Dakota. 

4. An appropriation of $3,000,000 for flood- 
control works at Kansas City, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

RALPH PERRY, 
President, Kansas City (Kans.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Attest: 

C. M. Wooparp, 

Executive Manager, Kansas City (Kans.) 

Chamber of Commerce. 


ALLOTMENT OF SUGAR FOR GENERAL 
AND HOME-CANNING USE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a lengthy petition from Richard 
W. Lewis, of Home, Kans. It was signed 
by some 250 other citizens of that section 
of my State, including residents of the 
towns of Marysville, Beattie, Barnes, 
Summerfield, Frankfort, Bremen, and 
Home, Kans. They stated that some of 


these consumers were entirely out of.- 


sugar and most of them had been unable 
to do much canning, I brought the ap- 
peal to the attention of Mr. Paul A. Por- 
ter, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, 

Under date of March 7 Mr. Porter 
made reply and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Porter’s letter printed 
in the Recorp and that the letter and 
petition be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were received, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and the letter from Mr. Porter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1946. 
The Honorable ArtHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Capper: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 18 with which 
was enclosed a letter from your constituent, 
Mr. Richard W. Lewis, of Home, Kans., and a 
petition signed by residents in that vicinity, 
requesting an increase in the present allot- 
ment of sugar for general and home-canning 
use. 
This Agency, as you probably know, is re- 
sponsible for the distribution of the civilian 
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supply including home-canning sugar, which 
is allocated to us quarterly for. this Purpose 
by the Department of Agriculture. The allo. 
cation for the first quarter of 1946 was not 
considered sufficient to pérmit an increase jn 
consumer allotments. It does, however, take 
into consideration the amount which will be 
available for the initiation of our home. 
canning program which was announced on 
March 5. Stamp No. 9 in consumer ration 
books has been validated as of March 11 for 
5 pounds of sugar for home-canning use. 

Pending the announcement of the future 
allocations it is not possible for us to deter- 
mine at this time whether or not an increase 
over the present consumer allowance can be 
made, or to estimate just what additiona) 
amount will be available for future allot- 
ments of home-canning sugar. You may he 
assured, however, that sugar rations will be 
increased or the rationing of sugar suspended 
entirely just as soon as supply conditions wil! 
permit. 

Thank you for bringing this matter to our 
attention. Mr. Lewis’ letter and the enclo- 
sures are returned for your files. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pavut A.-+Porter, 
Administrator. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF McPHERSON COLLEGE, McPHERSON, 
KANS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present for appropriate 
reference and to have printed in the 
REcorD a resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of McPher- 
son College, McPherson, Kans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


McPHERSON COLLEGE, 
McPherson, Kans., February 18, 1946. 

The 23 members of the board of trustees 
of McPherson College, representing the 
States of Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas, 
in regular session, February 17, 1946, passed 
by unanimous vote the following resolu- 
tions: 

1, We express ourselves without reserva- 
tions, to be opposed to the proposition of 
compulsory military training in the time 
of peace in the United States. Such train- 
ing, we believe, is opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of democratic government 
provided in the Constitution for free peo- 
ple. Preparations for war do not preven! 
war, but do arouse fears and stimulate com- 
petitive armaments. 

2. We favor the proposal of Representa- 
tive JOSEPH MarTIn for the internationa! 
abolition of conscription in peacetime. 

3. We petition Congress to declare war 
Officially at an end as of September 2, 1945 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. W. Peters, 
Ez officio member of the 
Board of trustces. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ARIZONA CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in 
the Recorp 10 resolutions adopted by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association at 
its forty-second annual convention, held 
in Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutions will be re- 
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ceived, appropriately referred, and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 
“ ‘Resolution 2 
“‘Resolution on subsidies and price ceilings 


“ ‘Whereas the Arizona Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation has consistently opposed subsidies 
and price ceilings for our industry; and 

“Whereas we now find the lawful mar- 
keting of livestock largely controlled by sub- 
sidy and price-fixing programs, imposed as 
wartime measures: Now, therefore, be it 

“*Resolved, That we urge upon the Con- 
cress that at the time of the discontinuance 
O f beef-subsidy payments that all price ceil- 
ings on beef and beef products be also elimi- 
nated.’ 

“IT hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in 
Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. Kerru, 
“Secretary.” 


To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

“ ‘Resolution 3 

“ ‘Resolved, That we endorse the policy of 
the American National Livestock Association 
and such action as its officers consider nec- 
essary for the welfare and stability of our 
industry.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in 
Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KEeITu, 
“Secretary.” 
“ ‘Resolution 4 

“Whereas there is a reduced acreage of 
cotton within the State of Arizona, whereby 
there is not more than 50 percent of the 
normal supply of cottonseed products; and 

“*Whereas the Federal Government has by 
regulation ordered a 5 percent set-aside from 
all the mills for use as may be directed by 
the Washington officials: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That we request the proper offi- 
cials to not only distribute the 5 percent set- 
aside within the State of Arizona but to ship 
into the State additional supplies if they are 
available.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in 
Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KsitH, 
“Secretary.” 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
“*Resolution 8 


“*Whereas over 5,000,000 acres of grazing 
land was taken over by the War Department 
for the prosecution of the war; and 

““Whereas it was the intention of the War 
Department that most of this land should 
return to its original ownership at the end 
of the emergency: Be it, therefore, 

“‘Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association urge that the War Depart- 
ment return the use or title to any lands 
which are not imperative to the War Depart- 
ment purposes to its original owners or users 
at the earliest possible date.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention held in Bis- 
bee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KEITH, 
“Secretary.” 
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To the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 


“‘Resolution 1 


“ ‘Whereas we feel that any modification of 
Forest Service or Taylor Act administration 
policy with respect to retaining present fees 
and present grazing allotments would afford 
only temporary relief to the livestock indus- 
try; and 

“ ‘Whereas we feel that permanent stability 
of our industry and the local economy and 
Proper conservation of the land can be at- 
tained only if and when all Federal grazing 
lands have been passed to other than Fed- 
eral ownership: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That we urge Congress to use 
every effort to bring about the relinquish- 
ment of title by the Federal Government to 
the State in trust for eventual disposition 
of all Federal land principally valuable for 
grazing, by a method which would specifically 
Safeguard the economy of the present users 
and permittees.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and cor- 
rect copy of a resolution passed by the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in Bis- 
bee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KEITH, 
“Secretary.” 
“ ‘Resolution 5 


“ “Whereas the present policy of the Forest 
Service contemplates many cuts in permits; 
and 

“ “Whereas we consider many of these cuts 
unjustifiable: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved *That we urge the Secretary of 
Agriculture to instruct the Forest Service 
Officials to refrain from making any cuts un- 
til all investigations and appeals have been 
completed.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in Bis- 
bee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. Kerra, 
“Secretary.” 
“ ‘Resolution 6. 


“*Whereas stability of range use is essen- 
tial to national forest_ permittees; and 

“Whereas the enartment of Senate bill 33 
has our full endorsement and would help to 
establish stabilfty: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That a congressional investi- 
gation, be made of the administration of 
grazing on the national forests so that Con- 
gress will see the need of Senate bill 33, and 
other legislation to remove existing evils.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention, held in 
Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KEIrTu, 
“Secretary.” 
“ ‘Resolution 7 


“*Whereas in the national parks and na- 
tional monuments there are large acreages 
valuable for grazing; and 

“*Whereas much of this acreage in its 
present status serves no useful purpose for 
either the Parks Service nor anyone else: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“*Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association urges that Congress order an 
investigation of all the national-park monu- 
ment and withdrawal areas to determine the 
minimum area necessary to carry out the in- 
tent of the original withdrawal and the 
proper use thereof.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
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forty-second annual convention held in 
Bisbee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 
“Attest: 
“Mrs. J. M. Kern, 
“Secretary.” 


“ ‘Resolution 9 


“*Whereas over 80 percent of the land in 
Arizona is owned by the Federal Government; 
and 

“ ‘Whereas this Federal ownership is being 
increased continuously in alarming propor- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

“ “Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association urge that no further land be 
acquired by the Federal Government in the 
State of Arizona, without the specific con- 
sent of the Arizona Siate Legislature.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention held in Bis- 
bee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. KEITH, 
“Secretary.” 
“‘Resolution 10 


“*Whereas an agreement was reached on 
September 3, 1943, between the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the United States Grazing Service for the 
administration of the Lake Mead recreational 
area; and 

“ “Whereas the agreement met with the ap- 
proval of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the users of the area in open 
meeting at Phoenix, Ariz., during the hear- 
ings of the Public Lands Committee of the 
United States Senate, on September 3 and 
4, 1943; and 

“ "Whereas a subsequent agreement in 1944 
between the same Federal agencies covering 
the same territory was entered into without 
the knowledge or consent of the United 
States Public Lands Committee, the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, or the users of 
the land; and 

“*Whereas at hearings f the Public Lands 
Committee of the United States Senate held 
in Phoenix and Salt Lake City in May 1944, 
the agencies involved were ordered to comply 
with the original agreement: Now, there- 
fore, be it. 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association demands that the agencies 
involved administer the lands under the 
terms of the original agreement and that 
all subsequent agreements be nullified.’ 

“I hereby certify that this is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution passed by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association in the 
forty-second annual convention held in Bis- 
bee, Ariz., January 29 and 30, 1946. 

“Attest: 

“Mrs. J. M. Kerrn, 
“Secretary.” 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1877) to amend paragraph 8 of part 
VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to authorize an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 as a revolving fund 
in lieu of $500,000 now authorized, re- 
ported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1020) thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF WAR CONTRACTS AND 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR PROPER- 
TY—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES 
Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 

on Military Affairs, submitted a report 

(No. 1021), which was referred to the 

Committee to Audit and Control the 

Contingent Expenses of the Senate, lwo 
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accompany the resolution (S. Res. 236) 
increasing the limitation of expenditures 
for the investigation of war contracts and 
the disposal of surplus war property, 
heretofore reported and referred to the 
Committee To Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
SENATE REPORT NO. 925 RELATING TO 
INVESTIGATIONS OF RAILROAD TRUS- 
TEESHIPS AND RECEIVERSHIPS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 234, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 234) submitted by Mr. 
WHEELER on March 1, 1946, was read, 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of Senate Report No. 925, cur- 
rent session, accompanying Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, authorizing an investigation of 
railroad trusteeships and receiverships un- 
der section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act and in 
equity, for the use of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRINTING BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION OF ADDITION- 
AL COPIES OF SUBCOMMITTEE MONO- 
GRAPH NO. 1. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing I report fa- 
vorably, withcut amendment, Senate 


MarcH 2, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 





Mrs. Mamie L. Mizen.....-..... 
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Resolution 235, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 235) submitted by Mr. 
PEPPER on March 1, 1946, was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Wartime Health and Education 
authorized by Senate Resolution 74, Seventy- 
eighth Congress (extended by S. Res. 62, 79th 
Cong.), be, and is hereby authorized and 
empowered to have printed for its use 1,500 
additional copies of its Subcommittee Mono- 
graph No. 1. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF PART 6 OF HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE THE PRODUCTION, 


TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKETING 
OF WOOL 


Mr. HAYDEN. From the Committee 
on Printing I report favorably, with an 
amendment, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, and ask unanimous consent for 


’ its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
which had been submitted by Mr. 
O’Manoney on February 21, 1946. 

The amendment was in line 6, after 
the word “use”, to strike out “four” and 
insert “three”, so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

APPROPRIATIONS 
name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 


ate or of the committee for the month of 
February 1946, in compliance with the terms 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Senate Spe. 
cial Committee to Investigate the Production, 
Transportation, and Marketing of Woo) be. 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
have printed for its use 3,000 additiona) 
copies of part 6 of the hearings held before 
the said special committee during the first 
session, Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to 
the investigation of the production, trangs- 
portation, and marketing of wool. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 


PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMMITTEFSs 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month of 
February 1946, from the chairmen of 
certain committees, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative 
to persons employed by committees who 
are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or any committee thereof, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 





Annual! 
Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid eee . 
* sation 
‘stains terepiainaciniteiamiatect Ria iiae aii Cala District of Columbia govermument.........................---.---- $3, 970 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, Acting Chairman. 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


March 1, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 






names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
February 1946, in compliance with the terms 







uf Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 








Annuai 

Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid a ~ 

sation 

| be WEN? 5S ig AOR Oia 5st SF 36 e Re 
Dt R GOO ii icwennnnguiiel 3721 39th St. NW., Washington, D. C_. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C_.._.._....-.-....-. $2, P80. 0 
Joan P. Karasik ‘ _.| 1919 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C- Foreign Economie Administration, Washington, D, C..........-- 4, 300. 00) 
C. Theodore Larson__ .-} 8917 North 5th St., Arlington, Va... National Housing Agency, Washington, D, C._.................-- 6, 230. 00 
Fritzie P. Manuel___- | wet T St. WW.., Wochingios) Di O.i5, thei ed State Department, Washington, D. C__._._.._-.---...-.--.--.--. 5, 180. 0 
Darel McConkey........-. ..| 509 Fontaine St., Alexandria, Va... ..........s--csccesee--- Department of the Interior, Washington, D, C_._.........-.-..--- 6, 230. 0 
Cora L. MOR Nie $327 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C_.................--- Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C__............--- 2, 650. Uf 
Elizabeth H. Oleksy.........--..- 1620 Fuller St. NW., Washington, D. C...........-......- Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Washington, D. C - 3, ORC. 00 
Mery Jane Oliveto_____-.......... 500 B St. NE., Washington, D. C__...............--...--- National Housing Agency, Washington, D, C__._...........--..-- 2, 100. 0 
Francis C. Rosenberger... ....... 5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, Md__.._..- <> setidivanbeded Office of Price Administration. Washington, D. C_. _.-__-.-...--- 6, 230. 00 
Herbert Schiminel..-....-. sooos-.| 5603 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D. C..............| Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Washington, D. C_- 9, 012. 80 











H. M. Kricore, Chairman. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
jmous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (for 
himself, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Brrzo, Mr. Younc, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. 
Wiiurs, Mr. CoNNALLY, Mr. Capper, 
Mr. Witson, and Mr. DowNey): 


§. 1908. A bill to provide for the maximum 
and most effective utilization of surplus 
agricultural commodities through increased 
industrial and other uses and throvgh the 
development of improved methceds of stor- 
ing and marketing such commodities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S$. 1909. A bill for the relief of William E. 
Jacob; 

§.1910. A bill for the relief of George D. 
King; and 

$.1911. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
filma Franklin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S$.1912. A bill for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
Carl H. Seals; to the Committee on Claims. 

$.1913. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Grizelda Hull Hobson; to the Com- 
Inittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.1914. A bill authorizing the Federal Se- 
turity Administrator to make loans to in- 
stitutions for the purpose of financing the 
construction of domiciliary facilities for the 
aged and the blind; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

§.1915. A bill to provide for designation 
of the United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Fargo, N. Dak., as the Clar- 
ence Theodore Hoverson Memorial Hospital; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

§.1916. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to transfer certain silver candelabra 
to May Morgan Beal; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.1917. A bill to enact certain provisions 
now included in the Naval Appropriation 
Act, 1946, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S. 1918. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act relating to 
marketing agreements and orders; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

8.1919. A bill for the relief of Pershing W. 
Ridgeway; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S.J. Res, 145. Joint resolution granting a 
pension or increase of pension of $50 per 
month to all widows of Civil War veterans 
who have attained or hereafter attain the 
age of 65 years; to the Committee on Pen- 


sions, 
PRICE CONTROL AND STABILIZATION 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to submit an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 
5270) to amend the Emergency Price 
Control and Stabilization Acts of 1942. 
The amendment is offered in an effort to 
help cope with the production crisis fac- 
ing our Nation. I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, or- 


dered to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follcws: 

“Sec, —. In the administration of the pro- 
visions of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, during the period of 
the extension provided by sections 1 and 2 
of this act, the appropriate Government 
agency or agencies shall— 

“(1) provide sufficient price relief to yield 
profits normal to high-level operation; gear- 
ing such relief to actual costs of operation 
at the earliest possible date; 

“(2) speed up administrative procedures 
and streamline price control organization so 
as to eliminate past administrative delays; 

“(3) enforce restrictions on wages as well 
as on prices in order to hold the relative line 
of wartime controls; and 

“(4) provide for progressive and bold steps 
for decontrol and the elimination of all war- 
time price controls as soon as production 
levels in any field are sufficiently high to 
restrain run-away prices.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, what does 
the production crisis, to which I have re- 
ferred, consist of? 

Six months after the end of the war, 
the national situation is muddled and 
the Nation’s economic current is mud- 
dled, thanks to the administration’s 
inaptitude, maladministration, and plain 
dumbness. 

Production levels dropped in February 
lower than those in January which, in 
turn, were the lowest since the spring 
of 1941. Strikes are rampant and are 
increasing. Veterans are unemployed 
in large numbers, and there is loose talk 
of 5,000,000 unemployed citizens in the 
coming months. Industrial profits, the 
lifeblood of our economic system, have 
declined disastrously. Tax revenue, es- 
sential to pay our approaching $300,- 
000,000,000 national debt, is rapidly fall- 
ing. Millions are looking for homes. 
The national income is dropping. 

All this is occurring while our coun- 
try faces a greater effective demand here 
at home and abroad for goods and serv- 
ices than at any time in our own or 
any other peoples’ history. 

How has the administration brought 
on this crisis? 

First. By a labor policy or lack of pol- 
icy, without guts, without vision, with- 
out equity for management and labor. 

Second. By the sort of official muddled 
thinking which stimulated a disastrous 
wave of strikes. It invited labor to seek 
so-called “legitimate” wage increases in 
spite of the overwhelming national need 
for continued production at this crucial 
time. 

Third. By an absurd, un-American 
price policy which OPA has bull-head- 
edly followed—a policy which appar- 
ently regards industrial profits as sinful 
and unnecessary, a policy which decrees 
that management must pay wage in- 
creases out of whatever reserves may 
be available for other vital purposes, a 
policy which orders manufacturers to 
produce at a loss, which in effect, con- 
fiscates their profits without due process 
of law. 

Fourth. By suffocating red tape and 
administrative delays in granting what- 
ever little price relief has been given. 
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Fifth. By lack of integration within 
the Government—between Government 
agencies torn by internal conflicts and 
lacking centralized overhead planning. 

Sixth. By intolerable delays in dispos- 
ing of Federal surplus property. Such 
surplus could make a splendid contribu- 
tion toward coping with the present 
crisis. There were forwarded to me to- 
day from Los Angeles pictures of moun- 
tains and fields of construction and 
building material declared surplus but 
unavailable to the public because of gov- 
ernmental red tape and freeze orders. 

Seventh. By policies of apparent fa- 
voritism between companies by persons 
in high places who have forgotten their 
Obligations as public servants. 

In this connection, I desire to read 
excerpts from a letter I have received 
today from a prominent manufacturer. 

This manufacturer cited an instance 
wherein one foundry had been granted 
a 200-percent price increase by OPA al- 
legediy because, like Mr. Henry Kaiser, 
this foundry had an RFC loan. The 
manufacturer states in his letter: 

It would appear from the above that the 
Government has had, and is going to con- 
tinue to have, two entirely different policies 
in dealing with business. If a company 
has a loan from the RFC, the other agencies 
give price increases promptly to prevent 
losses; but if a company has no RFC lcans, 
they are expected to absorb losses until the 
entire industry shows an out-of-pocket loss. 

The policy toward companies with Gov- 
ernment loans will certainly eliminate pri- 
vate business and encourage Government 
ownership. When a company signs an RFC 
agreement, it practically turns the manage- 
ment over to the RFC bureaucrats. 

I respectfully request that you pass this 
information along to all opponents of Gov- 
ernment ownership; and I am prepared to 
give you sworn statements to support the 
above. 


Mr. President, I have asked for these 
sworn statements in order that the seri- 
ous charges made by this manufacturer 
may be investigated. 

Now, Mr. President, the amendment 
which I propose today cannot solve all 
of the various shortcomings I have cited. 
But it can help to solve those relating to 
maladministration of price controls. 

As for the other shortcomings, they 
can be solved by legislation which will 
insure equity in labor-management re- 
lations, by leadership within Govern- 
ment with guts and vision that will elim- 
inate administrative wrangling and 
blundering, that will speed up the proper 
disposition of surplus property and that 
will cut out favoritism. 

Some time ago, I proposed a Senate 
Committee on the Promotion of Ameri- 
can Activities. That proposal has been 
referred to a subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee which, as yet, has 
neither met nor taken any action. The 

eed for such a committee is obvious in 
the un-American rulings against our sys- 
tem of private profit, evidenced in O. P. 
A. Recently, I proposed in a public 
statement that “We get the Government 
out of the red and the Reds out of Gov- 
ernment.” 
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The conditions which I have cited 
prove the need for the realization of this 
slogan. 


Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
I have received from the directors of the 
Northwest Retailers Association, Inc. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

The directors of the Northwest Retailers 
Association, Inc., composed of leading mer- 
chants of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, representing department, dry goods, 
clothing and men’s furnishings, shoe, and 
ladies’ ready-to-wear stores, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on March 5, 1946: 

“The retailers of the Northwest have been 
in favor of price control as a wartime meas- 
ure and, in fact, have much more at stake 
than the average consumer in preventing in- 
flation. We are in favor of extending price 
control to not later than June 30, 1947, but 
with the following changes: 

“1. That the maximum average price reg- 
ulation be withdrawn and rescinded immedi- 
ately. It has failed to restore low-priced 
merchandise to the market, and has hindered 
and prevented the manufacture, and distri- 
bution to the consumer of much-needed 
goods. 

“2. The sure cure for the dangers of infla- 
tion is all-out production of goods, which 
will quickly make price control unnecessary. 
We favor extension of incentive pricing for 
manufacturers to stimulate the production 
of goods which are vanishing because they 
are unprofitable to produce, or which have 
been discontinued for the same reason. 

“3. OPA’s cost absorption policy should be 
terminated immediately. It is unsound, un- 
fair, and ruinous in its operation. Wages, 
materials, and all other operating expenses 
have increased materially since March 1942. 
Any prices established by OPA should recog- 
nize increased costs, and should allow a nor- 
mal mark-up to the manufacturer, to the 
wholesaler or jobber, and to the retailer. 

“4. We favor an accelerated program of de- 
control. When supply and demand are close- 
ly in balance, that item should be promptly 
removed from price control. 

“5. We favor legislation restoring juris- 
diction to the district courts of the Untted 
States to hear and determine any questions 
which may arise under OPA regulations or 
orders.” 


March 6, 1946. 


H. S. McInTyYReE, 
Secretary. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC EN- 
ERG Y—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPEND- 
ITURES 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 237), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 179, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, agreed to October 22, 
1945, relating to the investigation of the 
Gevelopment, use, and control of atomic 
energy, hereby is increased by $60,000. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 


AFFAIRS—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 238), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
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Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, authorized by Senate Resolution 9, 
agreed to January 6, 1945, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer oaths; 
and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject referred to said committee, hereby 
is authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, for the same purposes, 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress, $10,000 
in addition to the amount of $5,000 heretofore 
authorized. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R.216. An act for the relief of John 
Seferian and Laura Seferian; 

H.R. 988. An act for the relief of Bernice 
B. Cooper, junior clerk-typist, Weatherford, 
Tex., rural rehabilitation office, Farm Security 
Administration, Department of Agriculture; 

H.R.1235. An act for the relief of John 
Bell; 

H.R. 1262. An act for the relief of W. E. 
Noah; 

H.R. 1269. An act for the relief of Virge 
McClure; 

H.R. 1352. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feinberg; 

H.R.1759. An act for the relief of Mildred 
Neiffer; 

H.R. 2156. An 
Harrison: 

H.R. 2217. An 
Glauber; 

H. R, 2331, An 
Grant Logan; 

H.R.2509. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of James Irving Martin, a 
minor; 

H.R.2682. An act for the relief of John 
Doshim; 

H.R. 2750. An act for the relief of Stephen 
A. Bodkin, Charles A. Marlin, Andrew J. Per- 
lik, and Albert N. James; 

H. R. 2848. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Wilma Sue Woods, Patsy Woods, 
Raymond E. Hilliard, and Thomas E. Hilliard, 
minors; 

H.R. 2885. An act for the 
Frank Mitchell and J. L. Price; 

H.R. 2904. An act for the relief of Clyde 
Rownd, Della Rownd, and Benjamin C. Day; 

H.R. 3065. An act for the relief of Standard 
Dredging Corp.; 

H.R.3076. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Nellie P. Dunn, deceased; 

H.R. 3100. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Rolland Lee Frank, a minor; 

H.R.3161. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Miller; 

H.R.3185. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Senia Lassila, deceased; 

H.R.3217. An act for the relief of Mattie 
Lee Wright; 

H.R. 3355. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Jones Hansel; 

H.R. 3365. An act for the relief of Kay 
Beth Bednar; 

H.R. 3391. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; 

H.R. 3400. An act for the relief of Herbert 
W. Rogers; 

H.R.3480. An act for the relief of Miss 
Ruth Lois Cummings; 

H.R. 3483. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cipriano Vasquez; 

H.R.3525. An act for the relief of Owen 
Young; 

H.R.3591. An act for the relief of Addie 
Pruitt; 

H.R. 3823. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
McGill; 


act for the relief of Lee 
act for the relief of Rae 


act for the relief of Mrs. 


relief of Mrs. 
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H. R. 3846. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Eleanor Wilson Lynde, deceased; 

H.R. 3948. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
ee W. Prevatt; 

H.R. 3985. An act for the relief of Kilpat- 

rick Bros. Co.; 

H.R. 4115. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Eleanor Doris Barrett; 

H.R. 4174. An act for the relief of Mayer G, 
Hansen; 

H.R. 4210. An act for the relief of the es. 
tate of Bob Clark and the estate of George p. 
Croft; 

H. R. 4270. An act for the relief of Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd.; 

H.R. 4400. An act for the relief of Nolan 
V. Curry, individually, and as guardian for 
his minor son, Hershel Dean Curry; 

H.R. 4401. An act for the relief of Joe F. 
Rada and Bessie Rada; 

H.R. 4414. An act for the relief of Eva D 
Champlin, Robert H. Howell, Emily Howell, 
and Stella Ward; 

H.R. 4418. An act for the relief of the 
city of San Diego, Tex.; 

H.R. 4537. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Jacobs; 

H. R, 4607. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Lee and Mike Sopko; 

H.R. 4609. An act for the relief of Jerome 
Dove; 

H.R. 4647. An act for the relief of Albert 
R. Perkins; 

H. R. 4693. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Ward; 

H. R. 4712. An act for the relief of Caroline 
M. Newmark and Melville Moritz; and 

H.R. 4801. An act for the relief of Raymond 
P. Guidoboni; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R, 4208. An act for the relief of the 
Calvert Distilling Co.; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 4761. An act to amend the National 
Housing Act by adding thereto a new title 
relating to the prevention of speculation and 
excessive profits in the sale of housing, and 
to insure the availability of real estate for 
housing purposes at fair and reasonable 
prices, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen, Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 5671. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE OF SMALL INVES- 
TORS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Investor: Key Man to American 
Industry,” delivered by him before the Free 
Enterprise Forum of Investors’ League at 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 28, 1946, and follow- 
ing thereafter three articles by Thomas Fur- 
long published in the Chicago Tribune, 
which appear in the Appendix.] . 


MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION IN LABOR 
DISPUTES—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR LA 
FOLLETTE 


{Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the labor situation delivered by him 
before the United Labor Committee to Aid 
the UAW-GM Strikers, at New York, N. Y. 
February 25, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. } 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to Have printed in the Rrcorp an ad- 
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on rural electrification delivered by him 
ore the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association at Buffalo, N. Y., Tuesday, 
March 5, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HILL AT TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER TO GEN. HENRY H. 
ARNOLD 


|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered 
by him at a testimonial dinner tendered by 
the Army Air Forces to Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold, the commanding general of the Army 
Air Forces, in Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 9, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.} 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LANGER 


|Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Washington’s Birthday, before the George 
Washington Club, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. } 


UPTON CLOSE—COMMENT BY ALBERT L. 
WARNER 


|Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the 6 p. m. newscast of Albert L. Warner, di- 
rector of the Washington news staff of WOL, 
delivered Wednesday, March 6, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO COMPUL- 
SORY TRAINING BY DR. JOHN R. 
SAMPEY 


{[Mr. STANFILL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement in 
opposition to compulsory military training 
entitled “A Worshiper of Lee Renounces 
War,” by Dr. John R. Sampey, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE LOUISVILLE COURIER- 
JOURNAL 


{[Mr. STANFILL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 
garding the General Motors strike, from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of March 5, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement re- 
garding the St. Lawrence seaway by Reginald 
P. Long, supervisor of Grand Island, Erie 
County, N. Y¥., together with resolutions 
adopted by the board of supervisors of Erie 
County, N. Y., which appear in the Appendix. ] 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY—ARTICLE 
BY GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on 
the control of atomic energy, written by 
George Fielding Eliot and published in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER—ARTICLE 
BY ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


|Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
ltled “The Doctors Are Out To Conquer Can- 
cer, and They Need Your Help” written by 
Eric A. Johnston, and published in the Read- 
er’s Digest for March 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


THE OPA—EDITORIAL COMMENTS BY THE 
RECORD-HERALD AND INDIANOLA 
TRIBUNE 


(Mr. HICKENLOOPER asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitlee “We Need OPA, but Let’s De- 
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louse It,” from the Record-Herald and In- 

dianola Tribune of February 21, 1946, and an 

editorial entitled “OPA in a Glass House” 
from the same newspapers of the issue of 

February 28, 1946, which appear in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN BY JEWELRY MANU- 
FACTURERS—-EDITORIAL FROM THE 
MINERAL COUNTY INDEPENDENT-NEWS 
[Mr. CARVILLE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Smear Campaign by Jewelry Manu- 
facturers,” from the Mineral County Inde- 
pendent-News of February 26, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 


PRICE CONTROLS—EDITORIAL FROM 
ARIZONA DAILY STAR 
[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Let Us End the Controls,” published 
in the Arizona Daily Star of February 28, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr.. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
leaders on both sides to the request I 
am about to make. I ask unanimous 
eonsent that S. 7, the administrative 
procedure bill, which was reported from 
the Judiciary Committee in November 
last, be made the unfinished business, 
with the understanding that it will go 
over until the next session of the Sen- 
ate, which I understand will be on Tues- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that S. 7 
be made the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Curer CrerkK. A bill (S. 7) to im- 
prove the administration of justice by 
prescribing fair administrative proce- 
dure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary to ask unanimous con- 
sent, inasmuch as what the Senator de- 
sires could be accomplished by a motion. 
I have no objection, however to making 
the bill the unfinished business. I hope 
that Senators will take advantage of 
the week end to study this measure. It 
is a modified form of the so-called 
Logan-Walter bill, which, as I recall, 
Congress passed several years ago and 
which was vetoed by the President. I 
think that is correct. I myself have not 
studied the proposed modifications be- 
cause I have not had the time. I shall 
attempt to do so over the week end, and 
I hope other Senators will study the 
bill, because it is a complicated subject 
and involves, or did involve in the pre- 
vious legislation, what seems to me to be 
great handicaps in carrying out the ad- 
ministrative policies of the Government 
as directed by Congress. 

Iam not passing any judgment on this 
bill, because I have not had a chance to 
study it. I am merely expressing the 
hope that the Senate will study the bill 
before next Tuesday—we intend to re- 
cess until Tuesday after today’s ses- 
sion—because it is a very important piece 
of legislation both from the standpoint 
of those who are for and those who are 
against it. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nevada that Senate bill 7 
be made the unfinished business? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, in view of what the 
majority leader has said, I inquire if it 
would not be appropriate to have a 
quorum called. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection 
to a quorum call, although I do not think 
one is necessary in order to make it pos- 
sible for the Senate to agree to make the 
bill the unfinished business, unless a 
Senator who is not now on the floor may 
desire to object. But even if objection 
were registered, the Senator from Nevada 
could move to make the bill the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. WHITE. I was merely seeking to 
protect the interests of those who might 
be absent at the moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘Two or three impor- 
tant hearings, with important witnesses, 
are now in progress, and I think it might 
disturb that situation if we called Sen- 
ators to the Chamber at this time. But 
whatever the Senator desires to have 
done is agreeable to me. 

Mr. WHITE. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 7) to 
improve the administration of justice by 
prescribing fair administrative proce- 
dure, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) Agency: “Agency” means each au- 
thority (whether or not within or subject 
to review by another agency) of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States other than 
Congress, the courts, or the governments of 
the possessions, Territories, or the District 
of Columbia. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to repeal delegations of authority 
as provided by law. Except as to the re- 
quirements of section 3, there shall be ex- 
cluded from the operation of this act (1) 
agencies composed of representatives of the 
parties or of representatives of organizations 
of the parties to the disputes determined by 
them, (2) courts martial and military com- 
missions, (3) military or naval authority 
exercised in the field in time of war or in 
occupied territory, or (4) functions which 
by law expire on the termination of present 
hostilities, within any fixed period there- 
after, or before July 1, 1947, and the func- 
tions conferred by the following statutes: 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940; 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944; Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. 

(b) Person and party: “Person” includes 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, asso- 
ciations, or public or private organizations 
of any character other than agencies. “Party” 
includes any person or agency named or ad- 
mitted as a party, or properly seeking and 
entitled as of right to be admitted as a 
party, in any agency proceeding; but noth- 
ing herein shall be construed to prevent an 
agency from admitting any person or agency 
as a party for limited purposes. 
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(c) Rule and rule making: “Rule” means 
the whole or any part of any agency state- 
ment of general applicability designed to im- 
plement, interpret, or prescribe law or policy 
or to describe the organization, procedure, 
or practice requirements of any agency. 
“Rule making” means agency process for the 
formulation, amendment, or repeal of a rule 
and includes the approval or prescription for 
the future of rates, wages, corporate or finan- 
cial structures or reorganizations thereof, 
prices, facilities, appliances, services, or al- 
lowances therefor, or of valuations, costs, or 
accounting, or practices bearing upon any of 
the foregoing. 

(d) Order and adjudication: “Order” 
means the whole or any part of the final dis- 
position (whether affirmative, negative, or 
declaratory in form) of any agency in any 
matter other than rule making but including 
licensing. “Adjudication” means agency 
process for the formulation of an order. 

(e) License and licensing: “License” in- 
cludes the whole or part of any agency per- 
mit, certificate, approval, registration, char- 
ter, membership, statutory exemption, or 
other form of permission. “Licensing” in- 
cludes agency process respecting the grant, 
renewal, denial, revocation, suspension, an- 


nulment, withdrawal, limitation, amend- 
ment, modification, or conditioning of a 
license. 


(f) Sanction and relief: “Sanction” in- 
cludes the whole or part of any agency (1) 
prohibition, requirement, limitation, or other 
condition affecting the freedom of any per- 
son; (2) withholding of relief; (3) imposi- 
tion of any form of penalty or fine; (4) de- 
struction, taking, seizure, or withholding of 
property; (5) assessment of damages, reim- 
bursement, restitution, compensation, costs, 
charges, or fees; (6) requirement, revocation, 
or suspension of a license; or (7) taking of 
other compulsory or restrictive action. “Re- 
lief” includes the whole or part of any agency 
(1) grant of money, assistance, license, au- 
thority, exemption, exception, privilege, or 
remedy; (2) recognition of any claim, right, 
immunity, privilege, exemption, or exception; 
or (3) taking of any other action beneficial 
to any person. 

(g) Agency proceeding and action: “Agency 
proceeding” means any agency process as de- 
fined in subsections (c), (d), and (e) of this 
section. For the purpose of section 10, 
“agency action” includes the whole or part 
of every agency rule, order, license, sanction, 
relief, or the equivalent or denial thereof, 
or failure to act. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Sec. 3. Except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy in the public in- 
terest or (2) any matter relating solely to 
the internal management of an agency— 

(a) Rules: Every agency shall separately 
state and currently publish in the Federal 
Register (1) descriptions of its central and 
field organization; (2) the established places 
and methods whereby the public may secure 
information or make submittals or requests; 
(3) statements of the general course and 
method by which its rule making and adjudi- 
cating functions are channeled and deter- 
mined, including the nature and require- 
ments of all formal or informal procedures 
available as well as forms and instructions 
as to the scope and contents of all papers, 
reports, or examinations; and (4) substan- 
tive rules adopted as authorized by law and 
statements of general policy or interpreta- 
tions formulated and adopted by the agency 
for the guidance of the public. No person 
shall in any manner be required to resort to 
organization or procedure not so published. 

(b) Opinions and orders: Every agency 
shall publish or, in accordance with pub- 
lished rule, make available to public inspec- 
tion all final opinions or orders in the ad- 
judication of cases except those required for 
good cause to be held confidential and not 
cited as precedents. 
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(c) Public records: Save es otherwise re- 
quired by statute, matters of official record 
shall in accordance with published rule be 
made available to persons properly and di- 
rectly concerned except information held 
confidential for good cause found. 


RULE MAKING 


Sec. 4. Except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any military, naval, or foreign 
affairs function of the United States or (2) 
any matter relating to agency management 
or personnel or to public property, loans, 
grants, benefits, or contracts— 

(a) Notice: General notice of proposed 
rule making shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and shall include (1) a state- 
ment of the time, place, and nature of public 
rule making proceedings; (2) reference to 
the authority under which the rule is pro- 
posed; and (3) either the terms or substance 
of the proposed rule or a description of the 
subjects and issues involved. Except where 
notice or hearing is required by statute, this 
subsection shall not apply to interpretative 
rules, general statements of policy, rules of 
agency organization, procedure, or practice, 
or in any situation in which the agency for 
good cause finds (and incorporates the find- 
ing and a brief statement of the reasons 
therefor in the rules issued) that notice and 
public procedure thereon are impracticable, 
unnecessary, or contrary to the public in- 
terest. 

(b) Procedures: After notice required by 
this section, the agency shall afford interested 
persons an opportunity to participate in the 
rule making through submission of written 
data, views, or argument with or without 
opportunity to present the same orally in 
any manner; and, after consideration of all 
relevant matter presented, the agency shall 
incorporate in any rules adopted a concise 
general statement of their basis and purpose. 
Where rules are required by law to be made 
upon the record after opportunity for or 
upon an agency hearing, the requirements of 
sections 7 and 8 shall apply in place of the 
provisions of this subsection. 

(c) Effective dates: The required publica- 
tion or service of any substantive rule (other 
than one granting or recognizing exemption 
or relieving restriction or interpretative rules 
and statements of policy) shall be made not 
less than 30 days prior to the effective date 
thereof except as otherwise provided by the 
agency upon good cause found and published 
with the rule. 

(ad) Petitions: Every agency shall accord 
any interested person the right to petition 
for the issuance, amendment, or repeal of 
a rule. 

ADJUDICATION 


Sec. 5. In every case of adjudication re- 
quired by statute to be determined on the 
record after opportunity for an agency hear- 
ing, except to the extent that there is in- 
volved (1) any matter subject to a subse- 
quent trial of the law and the facts de novo 
in any court; (2) the selection or tenure 
of an officer or employee of the United States 
other than examiners appointed pursuant to 
section 11; (3) proceedings in which de- 
cisions rest solely on inspections, tests, or 
elections; (4) the conduct of military, naval, 
or foreign affairs functions; (5) cases in 
which an agency is acting as an agent for a 
court; and (6) the certification of employee 
representatives— 

(a) Notice: Persons entitled to notice of 
an agency hearing shall be timely informed 
of (1) the time, place, and nature thereof; 
(2) the legal authority and jurisdiction un- 
der which the hearing is to be held; and 
(3) the matters of fact and law asserted. 
In instances in which private persons are 
the moving parties, other parties to the pro- 
ceeding shall give prompt notice of issues 
controverted in fact or law; and in other 
instances agencies may by rule require re- 
sponsive pleading. In fixing the times and 
places for hearings, due regard shall be had 
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for the convenience and necessity of the 
parties or their representatives, 

(b) Procedure: The agency shall afford a) 
interested parties opportunity for (1) the 
submission and consideration of facts, argu- 
ment, offers of settlement, or proposals o; 
adjustment where time, the nature of the 
proceeding, and the public interest permit 
and (2), to the extent that the parties are 
unable so to detenmine any controversy py 
consent, hearing and decision upon notice 
and in conformity with sections 7 and 8. 

(c) Separation of functions: The same of- 
ficers who preside at the reception of eyj- 
dence pursuant to section 7 shall make the 
recommended decision or initial decision re- 
quired by section 8 except where such off- 
cers become unavailable to the agency, 
Save to the extent required for the disposi- 
tion of ex parte matters as authorized by 
law, no such officer shall consult any per- 
son or party on any fact in issue unless 
upon notice and opportunity for all parties 
to participate; nor shall such officer be re- 
sponsible to or subject to the supervision or 
direction of any officer, employee, or agent 
engaged in the performance of investigative 
or prosecuting functions for any agency. 
No officer, employee, or agent engaged in the 
performance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for any agency in any case shall, 
in that or a factually related case, partici- 
pate or advise in the decision, recommended 
decision, or agency review pursuant to sec- 
tion 8 except as witness or counsel in pub- 
lic proceedings. This subsection shall not 
apply ‘in determining applications for initial 
licenses or the past reasonableness of rates; 
nor shall it be applicable in any manner to 
the agency or any member or members of 
the body comprising the agency. 

(d) Declaratory orders: The agency is au- 
thorized in its sound discretion, with like 
effect as in the case of other orders, to issue 
a declaratory order to terminate a contro- 
versy or remove uncertainty. 


ANCILLARY MATTERS 


Sec, 6. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act— 

(a) Appearance: Any person compelled to 
appear in person before any agency or repre- 
sentative thereof shall be accorded the right 
to be accompanied, represented, and advised 
by counsel or, if permitted by the agency, by 
other qualified representative. Every party 
shall be accorded the right to appear in per- 
son or by or with counsel or other duly quali- 
fied representative in any agency proceeding. 
So far as the responsible conduct of public 
business permits, any interested person may 
appear before any agency or its responsible 
officers or employees for the presentation, 
adjustment, or determination of any issue, 
request, or controversy in any proceeding or 
in connection with any agency function, in- 
cluding stop-order or other summary actions. 
Every agency shall proceed with reasonable 
dispatch to conclude any matter presented 
to it except that due regard shall be had for 
the convenience and necessity of the parties 
or their representatives. Nothing herein 
shall be construed either to grant or to deny 
to any person who is not a lawyer the right 
to appear for or represent others before any 
agency or in any agency proceeding. 

(b) Investigations: No process, require- 
ment of a report, inspection, or other inves- 
tigative act or demand shall be issued, mad”, 
or enforced in any manner or for any p’«l- 
pose except as authorized by law. ‘“<very 
person compelled to submit data or evidence 
shall be entitled to retain or, on payment 
of lawfully prescribed costs, procure a copy 
or transcript thereof, except that in a non- 
public investigatory proceeding the witness 
may for good cause be limited to inspection 
of the offigial transcript of his testimony. 

(c) Subpenas: Agency subpenas author- 
ized by law shall be issued to any party upon 
request and, as may be required by rules 0 
procedure, upon a statement or showing of 
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neral relevance and reasonable scope of the 
evidence sought. Upon contest the court 
shall sustain any such subpena or similar 
process OF demand to the extent that it is 
found to be in accordance with law and, in 
any proceeding for enforcement, shall issue 
an order requiring the appearance of the 
witness or the production of the evidence or 
data under penalty of punishment for con- 
tempt in case of contumacious failure to do 
80. 

(d) Denials: Prompt notice shall be given 
of the denial in whole or in part of any writ- 
ten application, petition, or other request of 
any interested person made in connection 
with any agency proceeding. Except in 
affirming a prior denial or where the denial 
is self-explanatory, such notice shall be ac- 
companied by a simple statement of grounds. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 7. In hearings which section 4 or 5 re- 
quires to be conducted pursuant to this sec- 
tion— 

(a) Presiding officers: There shall preside 
at the taking of evidence (1) the agency, (2) 
one or more members of the body which com- 
prises the agency, or (3) one or more exam- 
iners appointed as provided in this act; but 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to su- 
persede the conduct of specified classes of 
proceedings in whole or part by or before 
poards or other officers specially provided 
for by or designated pursuant to statute. 
The functions of all presiding officers and of 
officers participating in decisions in con- 
formity with section 8 shall be conducted in 
an impartial manner. Any such officer may 
at any time withdraw if he deems himself 
disqualified; and, upon the filing in good 
faith of a timely and sufficient affidavit of 
personal bias or disqualification of any such 
officer, the agency shall determine the mat- 
ter as a part of the record and decision in 
the case, 

(b) Hearing powers: Officers presiding at 
hearings shall have authority, subject to the 
published rules of the agency and within its 
powers, to (1) administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, (2) issue subpenas authorized by law, 
(3) rule upon offers of proof and receive rel- 
evant evidence, (4) take or cause depositions 
to be taken whenever the ends of justice 
would be served thereby, (5) regulate the 
course of the hearing, (6) hold conferences 
for the settlement or simplification of the 
issues by consent of the parties, (7) dispose 
of procedural requests or similar matters, 
(8) make decisions or recommend decisions 
in conformity with section 8, and (9) take 
any other action authorized by agency rule 
consistent with this act. 

(c) Evidence: Except as statutes otherwise 
provide, the proponent of a rule or order shall 
have the burden of proof. Any evidence, oral 
or documentary, may be received, but every 
agency shall as a matter of policy provide for 
the exclusion of immaterial and unduly re- 
petitious evidence and no sanction shall be 
imposed or rule or order be issued except as 
supported by relevant, reliable, and probative 
evidence. Every party shall have the right to 
present his case or defense by oral or docu- 
mentary evidence, to submit rebuttal evi- 
dence, and to conduct such cross-examina- 
tion as may be required for a full and true 
disclosure of the facts. In rule making or 
determining claims for money or benefits 
or applications for initial licenses any agency 
may, where the interest of any party will not 
be prejudiced thereby, adopt procedures for 
the submission of all or part of the evidence 
in written form. . 

(a) Record: The transcript of testimony 
and exhibits, together with all papers and 
requests filed in the proc » shall con- 
stitute the exclusive record for decision in 
accordance with section 8 and, upon pay- 
ment of lawfully prescribed costs, shall be 
made available to the parties. Where any 
“gency decision rests on official notice of a 
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material fact not appearing in the evidence 
in the record, any party shall on timely re- 
quest be afforded an opportunity to show 
the contrary. 

DECISIONS 

Sec. 8. In cases in which a hearing is re- 
quired to be conducted in conformity with 
section 7— 

(a) Action by subordinates: In cases in 
which the agency has not presided at the 
reception of the evidence, the officer who 
presided (or, in cases not subject to sub- 
section (c) of section 5, any other officer or 
officers qualified to preside at hearings pur- 
suant to section 7) shall initially decide the 
case or the agency shall require (in specific 
cases or by general rule) the entire record to 
be certified to it for initial decision. When- 
ever such officers make the initial decision 
and in the absence of either an appeal to the 
agency or review upon motion of the agency 
within time provided by rule, such decision 
shall without further proceedings then be- 
come the decision of the agency. On appeal 
from or review of the initial decisions of such 
Officers the agency shall, except as it may limit 
the issues upon notice or by rule, have all the 
powers which it would have in making the 
initial decision. Whenever the agency makes 
the initial decision without having presided 
at the reception of the evidence, such officers 
shall first recommend a decision except that 
in rule making or determining applications 
for initial licenses (1) in lieu thereof the 
agency may issue a tentative decision or any 
of its responsible officers may recommend a 
decision or (2) any such procedure may be 
omitted in any case in which the agency 
finds upon the record that due and timely 
execution of its function imperatively and 
unavoidably so requires. 

(b) Submittals and decisions: Prior to 
each recommended, initial, or tentative de- 
cision, or decision upon agency review of the 
decision of subordinate officers the parties 
shall be afforded a -easonable opportunity 
to submit for the consideration of the officers 
participating in such decisions (1) proposed 
findings and conclusions, or (2) exceptions 
to the decisions or recommended decisions 
of subordinate officers or to tentative agency 
decisions, and (3) supporting reasons for 
such exceptions or proposed findings or con- 
clusions. All decisions (including initial, 
recommended, or tentative decisions) shall 
become a part of the record and include a 
statement of (1) findings and conclusions, 
as well as the basis therefor, upon all the 
material issues of fact, law, or discretion 
presented; and (2) the appropriate rule, 
order, sanction, relief, or denial thereof, 


SANCTIONS AND POWERS 


Sec. 9. In the exercise of any power or au- 
thority— 

(a) In general: No sanction shall be im- 
posed or substantive rule or order be issued 
except within jurisdiction delegated to the 
agency and as authorized by law. 

(b) Licenses: In any case in which appli- 
cation is made for a license required by law 
the agency, with due regard to the rights or 
privileges of all the interested parties or 
adversely affected persons and with reason- 
able dispatch, shall set and complete any 
proceedings required to be conducted pur- 
suant to sections 7 and 8 of this act or other 
proceedings required by law and shall make 
its decision. Except in cases of willfulness 
or those in which public health, interest, or 
safety requires otherwise, no withdrawal, 
suspension, revocation, or annulment of any 
license shall be lawful unless, prior to the 
institution of agency proceedings therefor, 
facts or conduct which may warrant such 
action shall have been called to the atten- 
tion of the licensee by the agency in writ- 
ing and the licensee shall have been accorded 
opportunity to demonstrate or achieve com- 
pliance with all lawful requirements. In any 
case in which the licensee has, in accordance 
with agency rules, made timely and suf- 
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ficient application for a renewal or a new 
license, no license with reference to any ac- 
tivity of a continuing nature shall expire 
until such application shall have been finally 
determined by the agency. . 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 10. Except so far as (1) statutes pre- 
clude judicial review or (2) agency action 
is by law committed to agency discretion— 

(a) Right of review: Any person suffering 
legal wrong because of any agency action, or 
adversely affected or aggrieved by such action 
within the meaning of any relevant statute, 
shall be entitled to Judicial review thereof. 

(b) Form and venue of action: The form 
of proceeding for judicial review shall be any 
special statutory review proceeding relevant 
to the subject matter in any court specified 
by statute or, in the absence or inadequacy 
thereof, any applicable form of legal action 
(including actions for declaratory judgments 
or writs of prohibitory or mandatory injunc- 
tion or habeas corpus) in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Agency action shall be 
subject to judicial review in civil or criminal 
proceedings for judicial enforcement except 
to the extent that prior, adequate, and ex- 
clusive opportunity for such review is pro- 
vided by law. 

(c) Reviewable acts: Every agency action 
made reviewable by statute and every final 
agency action for which there is no other 
adequate remedy in any court shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review. Any preliminary, 
procedural, or intermediate agency action or 
ruling not directly reviewable shall be sub- 
ject to review upon the review of the final 
agency action. Except as otherwise expressly 
required by statute, agency action shall be 
final whether or not there has been presented 
or determined any application for a declara- 
tory order, for any form of reconsideration, 
or (unless the agency otherwise requires by 
rule) for an appeal to superior agency au- 
thority. 

(d) Interim relief: Pending judicial review 
any agency is authorized, where it finds that 
justice so requires, to postpone the effective 
date of any action taken by it. Upon such 
conditions as may be required and to the 
extent necessary to prevent irreparable in- 
jury, every reviewing court (including every 
court to which a case may be taken on ap- 
peal from or upon application for certiorari 
or other writ to a reviewing court) is author- 
ized to issue all necessary and appropriate 
process to postpone the effective date of any 
agency action or to preserve status or rights 
pending conclusion of the review proceedings. 

(e) Scope of review: So far as necessary 
to decision, and where presented, the review- 
ing court shall decide all relevant questions 
of law, interpret constitutional and statutory 
provisions, and determine the meaning or ap- 
plicability of the terms of any agency action. 
It shall (A) compel agency action unlawfully 
withheld or unreasonably delayed; and (B) 
hold unlawful and set aside agency action, 
findings, and conclusions found to be (1) 
arbitrary, capricious, or otherwise not in ac- 
cordance with law; (2) contrary to constitu- 
tional right, power, privilege, or immunity; 
(3) in excess of statutory jurisdiction, au- 
thority, or limitations, or short of statutory 
right; (4) without observance of procedure 
required by law; (5) unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence in any case subject to the 
requirements of sections 7 and 8 or other- 
wise reviewed on the record of an agency 
hearing provided by statute; or (6) unwar- 
ranted by the fact to the extent that the 
facts are subject to trial de novo by the 
reviewing court. In making the foregoing 
determinations the court shall review the 
whole record or such portions thereof as may 
be cited by the parties, and due account 
shall be taken of the rule of prejudicial error. 


EXAMINERS 


Sec. 11. Subject to the civil-service and 
other laws to the extent not inconsistent with 
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this act, there shall be appointed by and for 
each agency as many qualified and competent 
examiners as may be necessary for proceed- 
ings pursuant to sections 7 ahd 8, who shall 
be assigned to cases in rotation so far as 
practicable and shall perform no duties in- 
consistent with their duties and responsibili- 
ties as examiners. Examiners shall be re- 
movable by the agency in which they are 
employed only for good cause established 
and determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission (hereinafter called the Commission) 
after opportunity for hearing and upon the 
record thereof. Examiners shall receive com- 
pensation prescribed by the Commission in- 
dependently of agency recommendations or 
ratings and in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, except that 
the provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (b) of section 7 of said act, as 
amended, and the provisions of section 9 of 
said act, as amended, shall not be applicable. 
Agencies occasionally or temporarily insuffi- 
ciently staffed may utilize examiners selected 
by the Commission from and with the con- 
sent of other agencies. For the purposes of 
this section, the Commission is authorized to 
make investigations, require reports by agen- 
cies, issue reports, including an annual re- 
port to the Congress, promulgate rules, ap- 
point such advisory committees as may be 
deemed necessary, recommend legislation, 
subpena witnesses or records, and pay wit- 
ness fees as established for the United States 
courts. 
CONSTRUCTION AND EFFECT 


Sec. 12. Nothing in this act shall be held to 
diminish the constitutional rights of any per- 


son or to limit or repeal additional require- 


ments imposed by statute or otherwise recog- 
nized by law. Except as otherwise required 
by law, all requirements or privileges relating 
to evidence or procedure shall apply equally 
to agencies and persons. If any provision 
of this act or the application thereof is held 
invalid, the remainder of this act or other 
applications of such provision shall not be 
affected. Every agency is granted all author- 
ity necessary to comply with the require- 
ments of this act through the issuance of 
rules or otherwise. No subsequent legislation 
shall be held to supersede or modify the pro- 
visions of this act except to the extent that 
such legislation shall do so expressly. This 
act shall take effect 3 months after its ap- 
proval except that sections 7 and 8 shall take 
effect 6 months after such approval, the re- 
quirement of the selection of examiners pur- 
suant to section 11 shall not become effective 
until 1 year after such approval, and no pro- 
cedural requirement shall be mandatory as 
to any agency proceeding initiated prior to 
the effective date of such requirement. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 7, the administrative procedure 
measure, was reported and placed on the 
calendar of the Senate in November 
last, after nearly a year and a half of 
very careful consideration and study by 
the Department of Justice, by other de- 
partments, and by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. We have at- 
tempted in every way possible to explain 
the bill by graphs which have been laid 
on the desks of Senators from time te 
time, some of which are now, today, on 
our desks. We have submitted a report 
On the bill which is on the desks of Sen- 
ators this morning, a most detailed re- 
port, which goes into every phase of the 
bill, so that any Senator who will make a 
study of it in my judgment can know 
what the bill pertains to and what it pro- 
poses to do. 

I have on several occasions, as the 
record will show, advised the Senate 
that in the near future I would bring 
the dill forward for consideration, in or- 
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der that the Senate and Senators indi- 
vidually might make a study of it before 
it was proceeded with on the floor. 

I implore my colleagues at this time to 
make a study of this bill before Tuesday 
next, because I hope we may go forward 
with this very important legislative pro- 
posal. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
In connection with some brief remarks 
which I made earlier in the day with ref- 
erence to Senate bill 7, the administra- 
tive law bill, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with those remarks a very scholarly 
address delivered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Tom Clark. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

At your annual meeting in 1916, Elihu 
Root, as president of your association, made 
a memorable address on the subject of public 
service by the bar. 

In the course of his speech he had occasion 
to recognize the inevitable development of a 
system of administrative law. 

In this country, he said, such a system, 
“is still in its infancy.” 

The “infant” to which Mr. Root referred has 
had an extraordinary growth since that time. 

So precocious has it shown itself that for 
the past 20 years it has been perhaps the 
primary subject of discussion among legal 
thinkers. 


Some have considered the infant prodigy — 


as a threat to our democracy—an alien sys- 
tem—a contrivance of self-seeking bureau- 
crats. 

thers, with whom I agree, have recognized 
that the administrative process has had to 
expand to meet the needs of an increasingly 
complex civilization. 

Full recognition, it seems to me, has not 
been given to the fact that the phenomenal 
events—two world wars of catastrophic pro- 
portions, and an intervening financial de- 
pression, all in one generation. 

The belief is fairly common that the ad- 
ministrative process in the Federal Govern- 
ment is hew—that it is wholly a creation of 
the present era. 

Not at all. It is as old as the Government 
itself. ; 

At the very first session of the First Con- 
gress under the Constitution, statutes were 
enacted conferring important administrative 
powers. 

In that year—1789—the Congress passed 
laWs involving the administration of customs 
and the regulation of ocean-going vessels— 
laws which are the antecedents of statutes 
now administered by the Bureau of Customs 
in the Treasury Department. 

At that time the first pension law was 
passed—the first of a long series of pension 
laws now in the charge of the Vetérans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Payments to invalid pensioners were to be 
made under regulations issued by the Presi- 
dent—an early recognition by Congress of 
the advantage of delegating to the Executive 
broad rule-making power Within the frame- 
work of statutory policies. 

In 1790, Congress initiated the succession 
of laws governing the issuing and recording 
of patents. 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Attorney General of the United 
States were empowered to grant a patent to 
any person petitioning for it, if his inven- 
tion or discovery were deemed “sufficiently 
useful and important.” 

In 1796, provision was made for trading 
with the Indians according to such rules 
as the President should prescribe. 

In fact, the growth of the administrative 
process may be said to follow the path of the 
growth of the Union. 
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As problems have been encountered, they 
have been met—sometimes too quickly, it js 
true—sometimes not quickly enough. 

To meet emergency problems, policies must 
be debated and adopted, appropriate govern- 
mental agencies must be established, appro- 
priate procedures must be put into effect. 

While hasty legislation is to be deplored, 
the lack of legislation may bring a result 
which will be mourned as “too little ang 
too late.” 

It was the growth of steam navigation 
which gave rise in 1838 to “an act to provide 
for the better security of the lives of passen- 
gers on board of vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam.” 

This act made it unlawful for an owner of 
a steamboat to operate without a license 
from the collector of the port. 

It was the rapid expansion of railroads, 
accompanied by discriminatory rate adjust- 
ments, irresponsible financial manipulation, 
and speculation, that led to the enactment 
in 1887 of “an act to regulate commerce,” 
creating the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The creation of other agencies, to meet the 
needs of changing times, has steadily con- 
tinued, in the State governments as well as 
the Federal. 

The great advantage of administrative 
agencies is their flexibility, their capacity to 
do a complex task fairly and with dispatch. 

A few weeks ago I read the fifth quarterly 
report of the Office of Contract Settlement, 

I was amazed by the tremendous progress 
which has been made in settling terminated 
war contracts through administrative action. 

The surrender of Japan caused the termi- 
nation of over 100,000 prime contracts, in- 
volving $24,000,000,000 in canceled commit- 
ments. Add to this the contracts that were 
terminated by VE-day and you have some 
realization of the gigantic task faced by the 
War and Navy Departments and by the Office 
of Contract Settlement. 

Some 288,000 prime contracts, involving 
$62,000,000,000 in canceled commitments, 
have been terminated from the beginning of 
our war production to date. 

Of these, some 185,000 contracts, involving 
over $25,000,000,000, have now been settled. 

Similar records of accomplishment may be 
found in other administrative agencies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ceives, analyzes, and files thousands of rate 
schedules, applications, and complaints. 

Yet that is only a part of its work. 

The Social Security Board keeps literally 
millions of records, and disposes of eight or 
nine hundred thousand claims a year. 

The Grain Standards Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture supervises 
over a million gradings of grain annually. 

In the light of these few examples, it is no 
wonder that Congress has resorted more and 
more frequently to the administrative process 
as an instrument for the execution of its 
legislative policies. 

An examination of an act with which we 
are all familiar—the Selective Training and 
Service Act—will serve to illustrate the man- 
ner in which the Congress has placed broad 
rule-making and adjudicatory functions in 4 
single agency. 

In this statute Congress wisely refrained 
from seeking to control every possible aspect 
of the induction process. 

Instead, Congress incorporated into the act 
a general statement of the policy to be pur- 
sued in inducting men into the armed 
forces. 

It has delegated to the President the power 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the congressional 
policy. 

The President, under the express author- 
ity of the act, has delegated broad powers to 
the Director of Selective Service. 

The Director, by virtue of his highly sPe- 
Cialized duties, is in a position to know the 
day-to-day needs of the armed forces and the 
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manner in which those needs can best be 


me Director has been able to weigh such 
considerations as age, occupation, and fam- 
ily status in formulating the rules guiding 
induction. 

It is these rules, promulgated by the Di- 

rector of Selective Service, that have given 
the act its flexibility and vitality. 
In addition to the grant of rule-making 
power, the Selective Training and Service 
Act makes provision for the performance of 
quasi-judicial functions within the adminis- 
trative framework, 

Registrants who are dissatisfied with their 
classification may ask for a hearing to obtain 
a deferment, or a different classification. 

The local selective service board hears and 
decides such complaints. 

Should the registrant be dissatisfied with 
the decision of the local board, he has re- 
course to a local board of appeal and, in 
exceptional circumstances, to the President 
of the United States, 

Such are the manifold administrative 
remedies which the act provides. 

The administrative process, of course, has 
not been free of criticism. 

ome of this criticism has been based on a 
disapproving view of the legislative policies 
which the agencies are bound by law to 
execute, 

Some of it has been based on dissatisfac- 
tion—sometimes no doubt justified—with 
the procedures followed by some of the agen- 
cies 

Many members of the bar have vigorously 
oppesed the growth of the administrative 
process. 

Tais opposition, to quote Chief Justice 
Store, is “reminiscent of the distrust of 
equity displayed by the common-law judges 
and of their resistance to its expansion.” 
Instead of resisting its growth, he added, 
the legal profession should seek “to adopt the 
undoubted advantages of the new agencies as 
efficient working implements of government, 
surrounded, at the same time, with every 
needful guarantee against abuse.” 

Your association, over a period of many 
years, has taken a very keen interest in 
problems of administrative law and pro- 
cedure. 

Your special committee on administrative 
law, since its formation in 1933, has steadily 
sought to have Congress enact regulatory 
legislation in this field. 

And I think it is fair to say that we, in 
the Government, have also worked hard in 
the same general field in an effort to improve 
our procedures, As defects have been point- 
ed out, we have tried to correct them. 

We have tried to make of the administra- 
tive process an efficient and, withal, fair im- 
plement for the proper functioning of gov- 
ernment, 

In 1939, President Roosevelt directed At- 
torney General Murphy to select a committee 
of eminent lawyers, jurists, scholars, and ad- 
ministrators to investigate the need for 
procedural reform in the field of administra- 
tive law, 

For 2 years this committee on administra- 
tive procedure examined carefully the work- 
ings of the more important administrative 
agencies, 

In 1941, its full report was given to the 
President and to the Congress. 

The committee made a number of specific 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the procedures of particular agencies—rec- 
ommendations which, in the main, have been 
adopted. 

In addition, the majority of the commit- 
tee made general recommendations, em- 
bodied in a bill which it prepared for sub- 
mission to Congress, 

Further effort looking toward general leg- 
islation in the field of administrative law 
was in large measure necessarily suspended 
during the war years, 
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A number of bills on this subject have, 
however, been introduced in the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I should like to speak particularly of the 
McCarran-Sumners bill. 

For the past several months your special 
committee on administrative law and the 
Department of Justice have collaborated with 
the Judiciary Committees of both Houses, at 
their specific request, in seeking to arrive at 
a@ final draft of the McCarran-Summers bill 
which would be acceptable to all interests 
concerned. 

I think the hard work which has thus been 
carried on has been rewarded with success. 

The final draft of the McCarran-Sumners 
bill, recently reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, may be described 
as a restatement of the law of due process for 
administrative agencies. 

It establishes minimum procedural re- 
quirements in terms applicable to all admin- 
istrative agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Broad general principles are laid down with 
a sufficient degree of definiteness to protect 
the public in its dealings with the Govern- 
ment. 

Recognition has been given to the fact 
that not every function of governmental 
agencies can be regulated uniformly. 

Their functions are far too varied for an 
over-generalized approach. 

Adjudications of disputes between citi- 
zens, for example, are to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from such matters as disposals 
of surplus Government property. 

Accordingly, appropriate exceptions have 
been made, not of agencies as such, but of 
certain of their functions. 

War and defense functions, for exam- 
ple, are exempted from all the provisions of 
the bill except the section requiring in- 
creased public information. 

Appropriate exceptions, too, have been 
made of functions of the United States re- 
quiring secrecy in the public interest, such 
as the confidential operations of the Secret 
Service and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

The paramount public interest is also ap- 
propriately recognized, 

Thus, while the general rule is that agen- 
cies must publish notice of proposed rule- 
making in the Federal Register, such notice 
need not be given where it is contrary to 
the public interest. 

Yet, in such circumstances, an agency 
must make a finding to that effect and in- 
corporate a brief statement of the reasons 
therefor in the rules issued. 

The basic scheme underlying this legis- 
lation is to classify all administrative pro- 
ceedings into two general categories, namely, 
rule-making and adjudication. 

But the bill does not specify the agencies 
which have rule-making powers and adjudi- 
catory functions. 

To determine that, reference must be made 
to the special laws Congress has enacted 
for a particular agency. 

Proceedings are classed as rule-making 
under the bill. not merely when they result 
in regulations of general applicability 
(something akin to the legislative process), 
but also in certain cases involving subject 
matter demanding judgments based on a 
wide range of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience, such as corporate reorganizations 
and prescription of rates for the future. 

Proceedings are considered as adjudica- 
tions, on the other hand, when the ele- 
ment of accusation is strong, and individual 
compliance or behavior is challenged. 

It is important to bear in mind the es- 
sential difference between these two types 
of proceedings in order to understand why 
the doctrine of segregation of functions is 
applicable only to adjudication. 

Adjudication, being quasi-judicial in char- 
acter, must be conducted in quasi-judicial 
fashion, 
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For this reason, the examiner who presides 
at the hearing in such a proceeding is for- 
bidden to consult with any person or party 
on any fact in issue unless upon notice and 
opportunity for all parties to participate. 

Further, such an officer is not to be re- 
sponsible to or subject to the supervision 
or direction of any person engaged in the 
performance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions. 

The purpose is to divorce the trier of facts 
from the prosecutor. 

Such a separation of functions will be 
found today in most, if not all, Federal 
agencies. 

A separation of this sort, however, would 
be completely unrealistic if applied to rule- 
making, since there the presiding officer is 
not a trier of facts. 

He sits to determine the advisability of 
the enactment of a rule, and should be al- 
lowed to call on all available sources for 
his information, including the highly spe- 
cialized knowledge of the members of the 
agency staff. 

In adjudications, the presiding examiner 
will generally be required to make a deci- 
sion or recommend a decision. 

In rule-making, the agency may in its dis- 
cretion dispense with the decision of the 
examiner. 

Some of the agencies, such as the Federal 
Communications Commission, find that in a 
field as highly technical as theirs the re- 
port of an examiner is not of great value 
or importance in the formulating rules. 

But such a report is of fundamental im- 
portance in formal adjudications. Here, in 
view of the adversary nature of the proceed- 
ing, the presiding officer must evaluate evi- 
dence and consider the credibility of the 
witnesses. 

I shall not attempt to cover all the provi- 
sions of the bill in the brief space of time 
remaining. 

Of particular importance to the public, and 
to the legal profession as well, is the require- 
ment that administrative agencies publish, 
or make available, an increased measure of 
information concerning their organizations, 
functions, and procedures. 

I should also mention the requirement 
that trial examiners be appointed for each 
agency to conduct formal hearings. 

They are to perform no duties inconsistent 
with their functions as examiners, and are 
to receive compensation prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The conditions of their tenure are designed 
to insure their impartiality and independence 
of judgment. 

The section of judicial review of adminis- 
trative action will be of particular interest 
to this audience. 

Its provisions, while fully safeguarding the 
rights of aggrieved individuals, will not in 
my judgment hamper the proper conduct of 
administrative business, thus there is no 
right to a review of any agency action which 
is by law committed to agency discretion. 

Courts are not to set aside agency findings 
unless they are found to be “arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, or otherwise not in accordance with 
law,” or “unsupported by substantial evi- 
dence.” 

Due account is to be taken of the rule 
of “prejudicial error.” 

The section thus enacts in statutory form 
those aspects of existing law which are gen- 
erally recognized as most sound and practical 
in their application. 

These are days of upheaval, change, and 
overturn, in the methods and procedures that 
were adopted in the years of war. 

We lump it all under the head of recon- 
version. 

It is a nice word, but it does not imply the 
bad faith and the grudges, the bad blood 
and the hostilities which we see everywhere. 

But we will have to get over some of our 
@hiidishness if we wish to be successful in 
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bringing prosperity under peace to this land 
of ours. 

The time has come for business, in its two 
great subdivisions of labor and management, 
to cooperate with Government. 

We need the sort of three-horse hitch that 
we had during the war, to get the wagon 
moving. 

Labor is big business in our national life, 
as well as management, and it must be con- 
sidered as such. 

Business including labor in this day of our 
development has far more responsibility than 
just making money for its own members, 

It had a national responsibility to the pub- 
lic during the war and it has the same re- 
sponsibility in the peace. 

We are bickering and squabbling like back- 
fence cats, where if we get into production 
the present problems of wages and prices 
will tend to settle themselves.: 

How foolish we are to try to settle decimal 
points when we have not given the forces 
of production and competition a free play, 
and before the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand can be applied. 

Let’s jump off the merry-go-round and into 
production. 

The task of business, including labor, is to 
create the highest possible levels of employ- 
ment and productive activity. 

A primary task of the Government is to 
assist in this process. 

It must at the same time alleviate and 
correct impediments to the development of 
our economy. 

The Government must, in the interest of 
society as a whole, regulate where regula- 
tion is required. 

It must assist where assistance is needed. 

But it is my firm belief that these neces- 
sary processes of business and the Govern- 
ment can be conducted on a plane of mutual 
understanding, 

We lawyers have an unusual opportunity in 
this field. 

During the war 40,000 lawyers donned the 
uniform so that the democratic processes 
might survive. 

Now, greater than ever, is the need for this 
honored profession to make added efforts to 
bring about adequate cooperation in the na- 
tional recovery. 

Too often do we consider ourselves mem- 
bers of the wrecking crew rather than the 
construction gang. 

Let’s build rather than tear down. 

The lawyer is, in countless situations, the 
intermediary between business and adminis- 
trative agencies. 

By his understanding of the problems of 
Government, as well as those of business, 
he can be of invaluable aid to both, and to 
our society as a whole. 

The McCarran-Sumners bill in its pres- 
ent form seems to me to be a real contribu- 
tion toward achieving this solid basis of co- 
operation. 

If it is adopted it will be an earnest on 
the part of the Federal Government that it 
is willing to require of all Government agen- 
cies the highest standard of conduct, with 
full publicity and full opportunity for judi- 
cial review of administrative action. 

The bill will offer to the public and to 
the legal profession statutory assurance that 
these standards must be strictly observed. 

The legal profession will have the heavy 
responsibility of seeing to it that the pro- 
visions of the bill are used as a means of 
bringing about the more effective and just 
carrying out of governmental business, rather 
than as a means of hampering or delaying 
that business. 

The courts will have a similar responsi- 
bility. 

I have no doubt that they will use their 
powers wisely. 

The Supreme Court has reminded us that 
“Although the administrative process has 
had a different development and pursues 
somewhat different ways from those of 
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courts,” administrative agencies and courts 
“are to be deemed collaborative instrumen- 
talities of justice, and the appropriate in- 
dependence of each should be respected by 
the other.” 

In this spirit, we may look forward to the 
establishment of a firm basis of cooperation 
and understanding. 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS—STATE- 
MENT BY BEARDSLEY RUML 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the proposed reorganization 
of the Congress, it will be interesting to 
note the advice recently given by Mr. 
Beardsley Ruml, a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the business world, on the 
subject of strengthening our democracy. 
If competent men are to be attracted to 
public life consideration must be given 
to the views expressed by this able stu- 
dent of our American system. 

I ask that his views, which were broad- 
cast Sunday, March 3, 1946, on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s National Hour, 
be printed in the Recorp in connection 
with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Strengthening our Congress is one of the 
big jobs that has to be done to strengthen 
democracy at home and to make democracy 
the foundation for a peaceful world. De- 
mocracy must be made to work better, and 
to make democracy work better our Congress 
must be strengthened so that it can meet 
the requirements of modern conditions with 
modern methods. Much study has been 
given to the problem both in and out of 
Congress, but the time has now come to act. 
Strengthening the Congress is one of our 
number one reconversion jobs. 

Many detailed suggestions have been made. 
I shall mention only two. First, there should 
be majority and minority policy committees 
that would make party responsibility a 
reality. Without party responsibility there 
can be no democracy that truly functions. 
Second, congressional salaries should be 
raised, not by the inadequate amounts that 
are being discussed, but to $25,000 the 
minimum compensation that should be paid 
for the top legislative job in the world’s top 
democracy. This $25,000 rate was unani- 
mously recommended by the agriculture, 
labor, and business committees of the Na- 
tional Planning Association after study and 
report by Robert Heller, the distinguished 
Cleveland management engineer. Study of 
the facts makes the $25,000 rate inescapable 
if we are to treat our Congressmen jusily 
and if we are to be just to our democratic 
legislative proces§. If it is politically awk- 
ward for Congressmen to raise their own 
salaries we of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation say, “Let the question be referred to 
the Supreme Court for an impartial recom- 
mendation.” But let us not permit political 
fear and delicacy to saddle a substandard 
rate on our congressional representatives. 

Unless the full correction of the present 
unjust situation is made at this time we are 
likely to go on with half-way salaries in- 
definitely. In the long run this will be bad 
for Congress and an obstacle to the strength- 
ening of our democracy. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER AND THE FAMINE 
SITUATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the famine situation in Europe, 
I call attention to the text of a day letter 
telegram sent from Florida on February 
26 by former President Hoover to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson, accept- 
ing the invitation of the Secretary that 
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Mr. Hoover participate in the setting up 
of the famine committee to take care 
of the desperate need in Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

It is a great gratification to those of 
us who were associated with Mr. Hoover 
in the Food Administration in World 
War I and the relief operations during 
that war and afterward that Mr. Hoove, 
has been invited by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to participate in this important 
work. This is definitely an American 
project over and above any possible par- 
tisan consideration, and to me it is very 
inspiring that President Truman should 
have invited his only living predecessor 
to undertake this important task. Dur- 
ing World War I, as we ail know, Mr. 
Hoover headed up the magnificent work 
that was done in the administration of 
our food problems, and in organizing, 
after the war, the great relief undertak- 
ings that were one of the outstanding 
contributions of our country toward re- 
lieving the suffering of people through- 
out the world. 

I call special attention to the fact that 
in Mr. Hoover’s day letter telegram to 
Secretary Anderson, based on the wealth 
of his experience in matters of food re- 
lief, our former President urgently rec- 
ommends that all food questions, 
whether of production, rationing, dis- 
tribution, or price control, should be cen- 
tered in the hands of one food admin- 
istrator, in this instance, Mr. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in connec- 
tion with this over-all recommendation, 
he recommends specifically that, so far 
as price controls of foodstuffs are con- 
cerned, the authority should be trans- 
ferred immediately from the OPA to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This, in my 
judgment, Mr. President, would relieve 
one of the difficult problems which are 
facing us in handling this famine situa- 
tion, and would short cut the whole proc- 
cess of speeding food to Europe in this 
time of dire emergency. 

In his telegram Mr. Hoover also suc- 
gests that the cooperation of the Ame:i- 
can people in this important humani- 
tarian endeavor should be put upon 4 
voluntary basis, as was so successfully 
done in World War I. In his telegram 
Mr. Hoover also points out that in his 
judgment the food program can be hen- 
dled by the present Government agen- 
cies without adding to existing personne! 
and without requiring the setting up ol 
a separate organization. 

The short, concise recommendations 
contained in this telegram give such a 
clear-cut picture of how this desperate 
famine situation should be handled that 
I feel it is well worthy of the stucy of 
all of us who are so deeply concerned 
that this acute distress should be !e- 
lieved by American cooperation as €X~ 
peditiously as possible. 

Mr. Hoover’s day letter telegram t0 
which I have referred is as follows: 

Craic, FLA., February 26, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agricuiture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have your message, and I would like to 
be of help in any question of starving peop!¢s- 

I recently issued a statement supporting 
President Truman's call for conservation of 
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fgod on-the assumption that desperate need 
had been established. 

On thinking the matter over I do not 
pelieve the suggested general committee or- 
anization outside of the Government, 
though helpful, would cover the whole emer- 
gency. I recommended to the President last 
May that all control of food, scattered over 
dierent Goverment agencies, should be 
lodged in you as Food Administrator, because 
that office is inseparable from the Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture. I am advised that this 
was not done. It should be done now. In 
any event only an official of Cabinet rank 
and an existing organization can create and 
direct the quick campaign that is needed 
now because shipments from the United 
States after the erd of June will be of no 
avail in this famine and it is already very 
late to start. 

In order that there be no delay in giving 
you the advice you request, I suggest steps 
in voluntary organization as follows: 

The first step is for you as Food Adminis- 
trator to be given complete authority over 
elimination of waste and unnecessary con- 
sumption, hoarding, substitution of foods, 
and control of exports and imports. 

The second step in order to gear your or- 
ganization is to determine: 

(a) World need. 

(b) World surpluses. 

(c) Possible American surpluses. 

(ad) What kind of food in all cases. 

(e) How much of each kind of food you can 
and should export from the United States 
without injury to public health. 

I cannot adequately advise on this phase 
as it would require exhaustive investigations 
at home and abroad, and I assume you al- 
ready have such information. 

The third step is to constitute the State 
directors of the Department of Agriculture 
as State food administrators, and the county 
agents as county food administrators. 

The fourth step is for you to ask each of the 
food trade associations, such as hotels, res- 
taurants, bakers, packers, millers, etc., to ap- 
point emergency famine committees under 
some respected leader, they, together with the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, to 
work out ways and methods of voluntary ac- 
tion in each of their trades to save waste, 
unnecessary use, to devise substitutes, and to 
secure the adherence of the members of the 
trades to this voluntary program. 

The fifth step is to prepare a simple pro- 
gram for housewives which will eliminate 
waste, save unnecessary consumption and 
make use of substitutes. This shoud be a 
voluntary program. Your State and county 
food administrators should organize the 
women in their localities and see that food 
trades are fully organized also. 

All this can be done by the present Gov- 
ernment agencies without adding to person- 
nel and does not require the setting up of 
separate organization. It seems to me that if 
the Situation is urgent, as I believe it is, then 
this is the only course to pursue in order to 
get quick and effective results. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


GIVE FARMERS A BREAK—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR THOMAS OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I have just released to the 
press a statement entitled “Give Farmers 
a Break.” I ask permission to have the 
statement printed in the Recorp at this 
Point in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

,poday’s Papers contain news stories to the 
€kect that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will adopt a tough price policy with 
reepees to farm products generally. 

The OPA, working in conjunction with the 
Commodity Exchau.ge Administration, is un- 
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dertaking, so the papers state, to have the 
various commodity exchanges increase their 
margin requirements on cotton to the 
amount of $50 per bale, or $5,000 per contract 
of 100 bales. 

It is the obvious purpose of this move to 
force the price of cotton down. Even the 
suggestion of this unprecedented act caused 
the price of cotton to fall over $5 per bale, 
thus causing a loss to the owners of the 
11,000,000 bales of cotton in the United States 
of some $55,000,000. 

The same tough policy proposed to be put 
in force against cotton has had a similar 
effect upon the price of stocks listed on the 
various exchanges of the country. 

Commentators, in analyzing the effects of 
radio statements by responsibie officials, 
state that such policy caused a slump in the 
value of stocks of some $4,500,000,000. 

Those favoring a tough policy with re- 
spect to prices of industrial and farm com- 
modities must favor a system wherein one 
man, or a small group of men, may, by mak- 
ing a single radio speech or using their of- 
ficial position, try to control prices either 
by discretionary power or through bluffs 
raise or lower prices at will. 

Farmers are the only group in America 
that have not had a break during the war 
period. Wage earners have had their income 
increased in some instances by more than 
300 percent. Industry has made such profits 
as to force the Congress to provide a system 
of renegotiation in order to keep such profits 
at a reasonable level. 

Farmers, during the long years of the de- 
pression, were forced to produce the food 
necessary to feed our people at bankrupt 
prices. Cotton sold for less than 5 cents per 
pound, wheat sold for less than 20 cents per 
bushel, corn sold for less than 15 cents per 
bushel, and livestock sold for less than 3 
cents per pound. 

Since all other groups have profited dur- 
ing the war period, it would seem not un- 
just that farmers should have a chance to 
recoup at least a portion of their losses sus- 
tained during the depression years. 

Today, with farm prices scarcely up to 
parity, the responsible officials are taking 
steps to beat down existing prices, and to 
the extent that they are successful, farmers 
will be injured. 

Recently the same officials have consented 
to a general increase in industrial wages of 
some 1814 cents per hour, while they must, 
or should, know that the cotton farmer re- 
ceives for his hourly labor only the amount 
of the price of a pound of raw cotton, which 
on the spot market is less than 25 cents per 
pound. 

This means that with cotton selling for 
25 cents per pound, the cotton farmer re- 
ceives 25 cents per hour for his labor in 
planting, chopping, picking, and marketing 
the product. 

Inasmuch as this issue will be raised in 
connection with the proposed extension cf 
the Price Control Act, and inasmuch as the 
Senate Agriculture Committee has jurisdic- 
tion over agriculture matters, as chairman 
of such committee the moment the House 
committee reports the Price Extension Act to 
the House and we know the provisions of 
the bill, I propose to call the Senate com- 
mittee together to consider the present status 
of agriculture prices under the existing law 
and under the law that may be passed ex- 
tending the life of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

In order to develop the facts, the repre- 
sentatives of the various farm organizations 
will be invited to attend the hearings. Also, 
the secretaries and directors of agriculture in 
the several States will be invited. In addi- 
tion, the representatives of industries proc- 
essing, distributing, and dealing in farm com- 
modities will likewise be invited to advise 
the committee with respect to the effects 
upon production of the existing law and the 
probable effects upon future production of 
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farm commodities if the law,should be ex- 
tended. 

It is the opinion of many persons engaged 
in the farming industry that the acute short- 
age of supplies, as well as the existence of 
the numerous strikes, is the direct result 
of the mistaken policies of the Office of Price 
Administration and if the hearings develop 
the facts that the present rules and regula- 
tions with respect to farm prices are re- 
sponsible for the present low prices of farm 
commodities when compared with the prices 
of industrial products and the wages of labor, 
and if it is developed that the production 
of farm products necessary for food and 
clothing will be retarded rather than helped 
by a continuation of such rules and regula- 
tions, then it will be the policy of the rep- 
resentatives of the farm industry to oppose 
a continuation of any law that will give the 
Office of Price Administration the power to 
fix prices on farm products. 

The many letters coming to my office con- 
vince me that the opinion is current through- 
out the agricultural sections that the Office 
of Price Administration is definitely opposed 
to farmers recouping any of their losses sus- 
tained during the depression and to that 
extent farmers generally are being discrim- 
inated against by the agencies of their Gov- 
ernment. 

This general belief is the prime cause of 
the millions of farmers who have already left 
the farm and migrated to the cities seeking 
work in industry. Purther, it is the cause 
of many farm boys returning from military 
Service refusing to return to the farm, and 
instead seek homes and positions in the 
cities. 

These developments will be considered by 
the committee the moment the Price Con- 
trol Extension Act is reported for passage. 


JURISDICTIONAL LABOR DISPUTE IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CANNING IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there is a matter of importance which I 
feel should be brought to the attention 
of the Senate. It not only adversely af- 
fects the people of California but also is 
most detrimental to the domestic and to 
the world-wide food supply. 

As the result of reports from abroad of 
current food shortages and the danger of 
mass starvation in some countries, the 

resident of the United States called to- 
gether a group of representative citizens 
for the purpose of developing a food-con- 
servation program that would better en- 
able us to carry out our obligations. 

Prevention of starvation cannot be 
secured by passing resolutions or by wish- 
ful thinking. The problem can only be 
met by the production and conservation 
of food and its shipment to the place of 
need. 

On March 1 the A. F. of L. Teamsters 
Union put into effect a boycott of 
northern California canneries. This is 
not a controversy between employer and 
employee. The disruption of the canning 
industry is a result of a jurisdictional 
fight between the CIO Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers’ Union 
of America and the A. F. of L, Cannery 
Workers’ Union, affiliate of the Team- 
sters’ International. 

The State of California leads the Na- 
tion in the combined volume of produc- 
tion of processed fruits and vegetabies. 
Of the total of nearly 170,000,000 
cases of fruits and vegetables packed 
in the United States in 1945, Cali- 
fornia produced more than 55,000,000 
cases or nearly one-third of the Nation’s 
total output. Approximately 60 percent 
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of the entire national fruit pack is pro- 
duced in California, while 23 percent of 
the total vegetable pack is produced in 
that State. 

The membership of California Proces- 
sors and Growers, Inc., process nearly 80 
percent of the total volume of fresh 
fruits and vegetables (exclusive of citrus 
fruits) packed in California, and em- 
ploys 80 percent of those gainfully em- 
ployed in the canning industry of the 
State. Based on the near-record produc- 
tion of 1945 and with the knowledge that 
the canning industry plans in 1946 to 
equal or exceed this record, it is esti- 
mated that the entire fruit and vegetable 
canning industry will employ approxi- 
mately 51,750 workers to produce proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables having a retail 
value of more than $335.000,000. The 
membership of California Processors and 
Growers, Inc., expects in 1946 to employ 
approximately 41,400 workers to produce 
44 000,000 cases of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables with an estimated value, at cur- 
rent prices, of $264,000,000. 

It is this food supply which is jeopar- 
dized by a jurisdictional fight between 
the American Federation of Labor can- 
neries union and the CIO Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers’ Union of 
America. 

On Friday, March 1, the San Francisco 
Chronicle pointed out in a lead editorial 
the seriousness of the problem and the 
complications growing out of the deci- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The editorial reads as follows: 

WHILE THE WORLD GOES HUNGRY 


A few weeks back the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board penned some words which in the 
normal course of events are going to have an 
effect upon the entire world. Because the 
ramifications of these words are important 
to the California housewife, the Czecho- 
slovak peasant, the Russian worker, and the 
French tradesman, they bear quoting. 

Discussing last fall’s challenged elections 
among the northern California cannery 
workers, the Board ruled that the results of 
the election should be set aside. But the 
important words are these: 

“While we view the record as requiring 
this result, we reach it with considerable 
reluctance, because it means that the em- 
ployees will have no bargaining representa- 
tive to negotiate an exclusive collective 
agreement to cover the coming season, until 
a new election can be held, which may re- 
sult in one of the rival unions being certi- 
fied. The current AFL contract will expire 
on March 1 and, since the legal effect of the 
foregoing determination is to keep the ques- 
tion of representation pending before the 
Board, none of the unions is entitled to an 
exclusive status as the bargaining agent after 
that date * * *” 

Today is March 1. As of this date the 
AFL Teamsters’ Union has scheduled a boy- 
cott of northern California's canneries, which 
will close them up tighter than a drum. In 
the next 4 or 5 months, unless some settle- 
ment is reached, one-third of the Nation's 
annual crop of canned fruits and vegetables— 
the normal allotment of this prolific region— 
will rot in the fields. At a time when the 
United States has shouldered the burden of 
feeding a good part of the world, as well 
as its own people, the consternation will not 
be limited to Americans. Other, hungrier 
peoples will turn to us with the same ques- 
tion, “Why?” 

It will be the purpose of this editorial to 
zeduce the answer to its simplest terms. 

For the past 8 years, the AFL Cannery 
Workers’ Union, an affiliate of the Teamsters’ 
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International, has had an exclusive bargain- 
ing contract with the canners of northern 
California. The current contract, of 1 year’s 
duration, expires today. 

Last fall the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural and Allied Workers’ Union of America, 
the FTA, which had undertaken to organize 
the cannery workers, asked the NLRB to hold 
an election to determine whether the major- 
ity of workers preferred the AFL or the CIO. 

On the basis of counted ballots, the CIO 
won a plurality by some 1,200 votes, but 
failed to win a majority. The AFL promptly 
challenged some 1,290 of the ballots, and 
the Labor Board declared the election null 
and void, and recommended another election 
be held at the next period of fullest employ- 
ment in the industry—next July or August. 

But the NLRB did not stop there in its 
decision. It went on to proclaim, in the 
words quoted above, that “in accordance 
with well-established principles” the em- 
ployers had but two alternatives during the 
season just ahead—to bargain with all unions 
on an impartial basis, or to bargain with 
none. 

The AFL, thus seeing its exclusive grip on 
the industry broken by Board ruling with- 
out the benefit of a valid election, rebelled. 
The CIO, on the other hand, quite under- 
standably hailed with joy this opportunity 
to get its foot in the door without the usual 
recourse to a formal election. 

So the teamsters said, in effect, “Extend 
our 9-year contract until such time as a 
new election is held, or we won't play.” 

And the CIO told the employers, in effect, 
“You heard what the NLRB said, now abide 
by the ruling.” 

The employers, this time, are by no means 
alone in their role of innocent bystander 
caught in the middle. They have with them 
the farmers, who stand to lose the profits of 
a year’s labor; the American public, which 
stands to lose a third of fis fruit and vege- 

tables for the year; and a few million hungry 
world citizens, who seem about to learn that 
the vaunted American food surplus which was 
to tide them through the next year is in large 
part a mirage. 

The neutrals who are charged with un- 
raveling this knot like to dream of going 
back to the day the NLRB rendered its de- 
cision, and conjuring up a ruling which 
merely voided the election, without any 
added strings with regard to what the em- 
ployers could or could not do by way of bar- 
gaining. That way, the AFL could have 
renewed its contract, the CIO could, had it 
desired, have challenged the legality of it, 
and the whole thing could have gone into 
extended litigation. In the middle of the 
litigation, the regular election could have 
been held as scheduled next summer, and 
the result would have rendered the litigation 
Strictly academic anyway. Meanwhile, the 
produce would have been canned on sched- 
ule. 

But that’s just a pipe dream. What the 
conciliators have to face now is the problem 
of which alternative they can persuade the 
parties to accept—if any. 

The teamsters’ union could, if it chose, 
back down from its boycott. This would 
constitute a piece of labor statesmanship 
which would gain the union more in public 
esteem than it stands to lose in leaving the 
CIO’s foot in the door. 

The NLRB could, if it chose, modify its 
decision, even at this date, to leave the way 
open for litigation to take place while the 
crop is being canned. 

Such action on the part of the Labor Board 
would involve loss of face, true, but the loss 
would be rather nominal. Its bureaucratic 
face is not in very good repair at this point 
anyway, considering that, through its stub- 
born administration of book rules, it has 
jockeyed a vital industry into a cul-de-sac 
which is currently baffling the best minds 
of the conciliation service. The NLRB 
muffed a golden opportunity for some bright 
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labor statesmanship of its own when it faileq 
to resist the temptation to write its ow) 
interpretation of the Wagner Act into its 
decision. The face it stands to lose in re. 
versing itself now is trivial as compared with 
the amount of the sare commodity it may 
relinquish if the pending mass crop-rotting 
becomes a fact. 

And, unfortunately, the NLRB's face is not 
the only factor at stake at this moment. 
The health of a few million Americans, anqg 
the lives of a few million unfortunates elge- 
where in the world, demand consideration in 
this crisis. 


Mr. President, since the date of the 
editorial I have just read, the teamster 
blockade continues at all plants covered 
by the Labor Relations Board order. Re- 
sults so far are that one plant at Stockton 
closed; one Oakland plant has had to 
reduce operations 40 percent; one San 
Jose plant has had to reduce 65 percent: 
two Alameda County plants are down 
one-third; construction programs are be- 
ing starved out for lack of materials in 
six plants; others are faced with pro- 
gressive shut-downs while the spinach 
crop starts to arrive in volume this week 
end. While the actual crop losses are at 
a minimum so far, the perishable nature 
of crops now maturing means that disas- 
trous losses of food will be inevitable be- 
ginning within the next few days because 
of lack of trucking and also the impossi- 
bility of making plants ready for opera- 
tion. 

In addition to the American Federation 
of Labor active blockade, the industry 
has recently received a telegram from 
the CIO announcing that the steel work- 
ers holding contracts with can manu- 
facturing companies intend to “give 
fullest support to the FTA-CIO cam- 
paign.” 

In between the pressures of these two 
great and powerful labor organizations 
is the major part of the canning indus- 
try of California. Starting today the 
spinach crop should be coming into these 
plants—the estimated 1946 pack is 48.000 
tons. On April 15 the asparagus crop 
will start coming in with an estimated 
pack of 53,170 tons; apricots June 15 
with an estimated pack of 260,000 tons: 
peaches on July 15 with an estimated 
pack of 754,000 tons; pears on July 15 
with an estimated pack of 290,000 tons. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
filed new union shop agreements with 
about 20 canneries not under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board order, 
which have a small total capacity and 
they are operating without interference. 

With the serious food shortages fac- 
ing the world this is not a time for a pri- 
vate fight for prestige or position on the 
part of either the American Federation 
of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. They both have a public 
responsibility and a public accounta- 
bility. These two great and powerful 
labor organizations should be the first 
to recognize that with power must £0 
responsibility. Collective bargaining as 
established by national law was never 
meant to entail collective bludgeonine. 

The National Labor Relations Board is 
the agency primarily responsible for the 
development of this chaotic condition in 
California. Theirs is the prime Tre- 
sponsibility in finding an immediate 
method of bringing order out of chaos. 
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However, time is of the essence. The 
secretary of Labor should call into con- 
ference the responsible labor officials and 
pring home to them the necessity of an 
immediate solution to this jurisdictional 
controversy. It is a sufficiently impor- 
tant matter for the President of the 
United States to give it his attention. 
Certainly the Congress of the United 
States must itself take an interest in 
seeing to it that jurisdictional disputes 
of this kind are not allowed to jeopardize 
our food supply, retard our reconversion 
program, and by retarding production 
add to the inflationary danger with 
which our Nation is faced. 

There has never been a time in the 
history of the Nation when it was more 
important for the leaders of organized 
jabor to demonstrate their statesman- 
ship. Now is the time and here is a place 
to demonstrate that they have this sense 
of responsibility and are placing the 
public interest paramount. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME BUILDING IN 
1946—WORK STOPPAGES IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, Cushing, 
Okla., is a city of substantial size and 
typical of many such places in the United 
States. It has the usual number of in- 
dustries, including three lumber yards 
which have no lumber or material to 
sell. The three lumber companies have 
made a statement in the form of a paid 
advertisement, which I wish to quote 
with approval. It reads as follows: 

THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME BUILDING IN 1946 


It’s time veterans and all citizens were told 
the truth about the home building situation. 

The main bottleneck to home construction 
is production of materials and equipment. 

No legislation, Presidential announcement, 
Government-control plan, or system can pro- 
duce a single additional home until produc- 
tion of materials is speeded up. 

Lumver dealers and the building industry 
are eager to build homes for veterans and 
all citizens who need them. The reason few 
homes are being built is because materials 
are not being produced. 

Why? 

1. Governed by OPA’s wartime pricing for- 
mulas, it is still more profitable for lumber 
mills to make items for export—and the 
items formerly required for war use, than it 
is to make lumber usable in home construc- 
tion. 

2. OPA’s wartime pricing formulas are still 
keeping thousands of small mills out of 
production. 

3. OPA’s enforcement policies have al- 
lowed the creation of a large black market 
in lumber which is moving outside of regular 
channels of trade. 

4. OPA’s slowness in adjusting mill ceil- 
ing prices on hardwood flooring, siding, mill- 
work, and plywood has contributed to the 
difficulties mills are having in securing nec- 
essary Manpower. 

With 400 brick and tile plants closed, it 
took 6 months for OPA to adjust prices. 
Now an additional 125 plants have opened 
and production is up 35 percent. 

Clay sewer pipe, cast iron soil pipe and 
€ypsum board manufacturers have experi- 
enced a similar OPA delay in the granting of 
price adjustments to make increased pro- 
duction possible. 

No amount of juggling with an insufficient 
‘upply will produce a single home more than 
can be built with material available. 

The OPA can hardly hold present price 
ceilings when it has no control over volume 
of employment, labor wage rates, cashing of 
Government bonds, and installment or credit 
€xpansion—but the OPA can act as a block 
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to reconversion by clinging to unrealistic 
wartime price ceilings. 

Unblock the production of materials caused 
by unrealistic wartime price controls and the 
building industry will build enough homes 


_ for veterans and all Americans. 


Any Government program that does not 
first remove the obstacles blocking produc- 
tion of materials will simply add additional 
difficulties to the problem facing the building 
industry. 

STEPHENSON-BROWNE LUMBER Co. 
T. J. HucHes LumMseEr Co. 
Lonc BELL LUMBER Co. 


Mr. President, I think that is the situa- 
tion and the sentiment and the under- 
standing of the people throughout the 
country. For the life of me I cannot 
understand how the Congress of the 
United States can, in response to the 
sentiment and understanding of the peo- 
ple of the country, see any sense in the 
extension of the OPA. 

Mr. President, the Case labor bill 
passed the House by an overwhelming 
majority of 258 to 155. This vote is a 
reflection of the public demand that the 
Congress place neeessary legal limita- 
tions upon labor unions and industry to 
end the chaotic economic conditions re- 
sulting from the Nation-wide CIO Com- 
munist-inspired labor stoppages and to 
protect the public from violence. The 
vote was the voice of the people exclaim- 
ing in no uncertain terms that they are 
sick and tired of the antics of these law- 
less mobs masquerading as labor unions. 
Work stoppages and the shut-downs of 
production experienced since VJ-day 
cannot be dignified by the term “labor 
strikes.” Actually, they are outbreaks of 
communistic revolutionary forces. True, 
they are led by small minority groups; 
nevertheless, if they are not brought 
within legal restraints applicable to all 
the rest of the population their lawless 
acts will lead to a complete national 
break-down of our social and economic 
institutions. We have witnessed the re- 
cent speetacle of four large cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Houston—prostrate at the hands of 
public employees under the leadership 
of labor racketeers. We have witnessed 
the unrestrained violence and terror 
of these organized mobs, as exempli- 
fied at the Yale & Towne Lock Co., of 
Stamford, Conn., where officials attempt- 
ing to enter the plant were beaten 
into insensibility. We have witnessed 
riots, violence, and, in a few Cases even 
murder in St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, 
and dozens of other industrial centers. 
We have suffered the indignities of un- 
controlled rioting on the west coast by 
Communist-led mobs. Local authority 
has been either inadequate or too timid 
to cope with these national organiza- 
tions. The work stoppages and the vio- 
lence have predominantly occurred in 
industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce and subject to the Nationa] Labor 
Relations Act. 

The administration has proven itself 
as inadequate or as timid as the local 
authorities. In a thoroughly confused 
state the administration has aimlessly 
wandered from one ineffective sugges- 
tion to another. 

On more than one occasion I have as- 
serted that the present administration 
is obviously a captive of the CIO Com- 
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munist movement. The internal ad- 

tration split between the Roosevelt 

on the one hand and the Truman 
politicians on the other, has made the 
CIO the balance of power in the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. Labor 
racketeers, drunk with authority derived 
from New Deal legislation, have put a 
stranglehold on reconversion. This has 
been accomplished by a two-way pro- 
gram; first, by forcing the administra- 
tion to continue wartime control of prices 
and critical materials that prevents mass 
production, and at the same time forcing 
the administration to remove wage con- 
trols, until a pattern for wage raises had 
been well established. Thus the eco- 
nomic gap was widened and the damage 
to private enterprise was increased, and 
the movement to a socialized economy 
accelerated. The second part of this 
two-way program entailed work stop- 
pages, destruction, and violence in our 
key industries, and particularly among 
groups of employees serving municipal- 
ities and public utilities. 

We are now going into the seventh 
month since VJ-day and reconversion is 
yet at a standstill. Shortages are be- 
coming more severe. Prices are increas- 
ing and inflation is rampant. A large 
segment of the public is inadequately 
housed. Yet the tools of industry are 
decaying in rust for lack of use. The 
people are discouraged. Incentive and 
ambition are dying. Bureaucracy grows 
bigger and more powerful. Survival of 
private enterprise is threatened. Con- 
stitutional government has become a 
thing of ridicule. The administration 
laughingly tells us that everything is go- 
ing to be al] right. 

It was encouraging to see so many 
Members of the House heed the voice of 
the people and pass the Case bill as a 
timid step forward in making these law- 
less mobs amenable to legal restrictions 
applicable to other citizens. At that 
point progress stopped. The public is 
due for another disappointment. I re- 
fer to the action of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the Senate which 
has made it clear that neither the Case 
bill nor any similar legislation will be 
passed. The chairman of that commit- 
tee is reported in the press as having 
publicly stated, even before the hearings 
on the bill were concluded, that the pro- 
posed legislation would never be reported 
from the committee. Iam now informed 
that the Case bill has been rejected, and 
that a subcommittee has been appointed 
to write a substitute measure, with as- 
surances from the chairman that no 
drastic legislation will be recommended. 
In the face of the evidence that has been 
so forcefully presented to so many com- 
mittees of the Congress on many occa- 
sions in recent months, it is hard to es- 
cape the conclusion that the action of 
the committee in refusing to report this 
piece of legislation is anything short of 
political expediency and amounts to an 
acceptance of the rule-or-ruin policy of 
these CIO Communist mobs which are 
led in many cases by sympathizers and 
advocates of Russian totalitarianism. 

So long as the communistic forces that 
are responsible for our labor stoppages, 
the freezing of production, a controlled 
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economy, high prices, and inflation con- 
tinue to operate, stagnation will prevail. 
Ultimate collapse is certain, and with it 
our constitutional form of government 
will vanish. 

The responsibility is squarely upon the 
shoulders of the majority party mem- 
bership of the Congress. The House has 
acted, not once, but on numerous occa- 
sions, with courage and with sound eco- 
nomic and social foresight. On each 
occasion the Senate has yielded to forces 
that are not in tune with Americanism. 
I suggest to the majority membership 
that they must be prepared to assume 
full responsibility for the consequences 
that must surely follow their negative 
policy. 

There is nothing in the Case bill as it 
came from the House that is antilabor 
or can fairly be described as drastic. 
The provisions of the House legislation 
impose upon labor unions no restraint 
not imposed upon every other citizen of 
this country. 

Millions of our people are desirous of 
working. We have hungry markets, and 
only by releasing the forces of production 
can we satisfy these markets and return 
to a stable economy and reasonable 
prices under the private-enterprise sys- 
tem. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1946, Mr. Frederick S. Blackall, 
Jr., president of the New England Coun- 
cil, wrote a letter to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] set- 
ting forth the objections of the directors 
of the New England Council to the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway development. 
The letter to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was made public, and several 
thousand copies of it were distributed 
among New England businessmen. The 
letter contains so many unfortunate and 
erroneous statements that I have felt 
that it should be replied to. So I have 
done so, and in writing to Mr. Blackall I 
have pointed out wherein the directors of 
the New England Council were misin- 
formed and wherein they have distrib- 
uted misleading statements in publicizing 
the letter and giving it wide distribution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD as a part of my remarks the letter 
from Mr. Blackall to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Iam 
sure the Senator from Massachusetts will 
have no objection, because thousands of 
copies of the letter have already been 
distributed. I also ask that my reply to 
Mr. Blackall, in pointing out the fallacy 
of his letter, be printed in the Recorp 
immediately following. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New ENGLAND COUNCIL, 
Boston, Mass., January 21, 1946. 
Hon. LEvEeREtT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: In reply to 
your recent inquiry as to the position of the 
New England Council with respect to the 
current proposal before Congress regarding 
the St. Lawrence project, I may state that at 
their eighty-first quarterly meeting, held in 
Boston, November 15 last, the directors of 
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the council approved, on recommendation of 
our executive committee, the following vote: 

“That it is the opinion of the directors of 
the New England Council that the proposed 
development of the St. Lawrence River for 


power and navigation purposes is not in the, 


interest of the economic welfare of the New 
England area, nor necessary to the national 
defense.” 

This vote is essentially a reaffirmation of a 
vote adopted by the executive committee at 
its meeting in March 1941, and communi- 
cated at that time to the Governors of the 
New England States and to members of the 
New England delegation in Congress. 

Our consultation with representatives of 
various elements in New England’s economy, 
and the discussions within the executive com- 
mittee as well, provided the basis for the 
above statement of the council’s position. 

With the exception of certain groups and 
individuals in Vermont, we found little or 
no support for the project anywhere in New 
England. In fact, we found vigorous opposi- 
tion among the numerous elements and in 
diverse localities throughout our region. 
You will recall that as recently as 1941 the 
Vermont Legislature adopted a joint resolu- 
tion in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
scheme. 

We found practically no belief in New 
England that execution of the project would 
be immediately and directly beneficial to 
New England, though some individuals ex- 
pressed the view that possibly New England 
should refrain from disapproving a project 
which is regarded in other areas as likely to 
prove helpful to them. However, our execu- 
tive committee reached the conclusion that 
the prospects of benefits to other regions are 
not great enough or sufficiently assured to re- 
quire that New England set aside its convic- 
tion that the project, if executed, would be 
definitely hurtful to this region. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: 

The proposed seaway, if successful, could 
not fail to take traffic away from our New 
England railroads, possibly to the extent of 
impairing their ability to continue to pro- 
vide the high standard of service required by 
New England industries in their competition 
with industries in other parts of the country. 
Owing to the freezing of the seaway in win- 
ter months, its traffic would be diverted to 
the railroads, thus requiring them to main- 
tain excess equipment beyond the require- 
ments of the warm-weather months. This 
would be neither economical, efficient, nor 
fair to the owners of those properties. Our 
railroads cannot be expected to compete suc- 
cessfully with subsidized transportation in 
the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes areas. 

At the present time our New England ports, 
and especially the port of Boston, are mak- 
ing definite plans and undertaking large 
capital expenditures for the improvement of 
their facilities and services. These plans 
are based in part upon the expectation of se- 
curing a substantial flow of traffic from the 
Middle West and southern Canada. These 
plans and these expenditures will come to 
nothing and, indeed, will entail large losses 
if a great artery for ocean-borne commerce 
is opened up via the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, accessible to the areas to which 
our New England ports must look for a large 
part of their traffic. If the proposed seaway 
were used to the extent that its proponents 
predict, it would mean less and less use of 
our New England port facilities and greatly 
diminish the water transportation services 
available to New England industries, both 
coastwise and overseas. Without the seaway, 
New England ports and New England rail- 
roads will have a hard enough battle to se- 
cure a fair share of the traffic from the Mid- 
dle West and southern Canada; with the 
seaway their chances of success will Fe negli- 
gible, except for a part of the year. We are 
authoritatively advised that this view is 
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shared by all the port interests and steam. 
ship operators on the Atlantic coast. New 
England steamship operators tell us that, in 
their opinion, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
seaway would not afford New England ship. 
pers the kind of transportation service that 
they need; also that the 27-foot depth pro. 
posed is too little for modern ocean vessels 
and too much for lake vessels. 
As to the power aspects of the St. Law- 
rence project, we find no definite prospect 
of benefit to New England. We are advised 
that the costs of developing power as pro- 
posed would be about $500 per kilowatt of 
capacity. If only one-half of this amount 
is to be charged to power, the cost per kilo- 
watt of capacity will amount to about $250, 
We are informed that steam power capacity 
can be installed in the area to be served 
by the St. Lawrence development for ap- 
proximately $100 per kilowatt. 
We are further advised that the assump- 
tion that a ready market exists for the 1,- 
650,000 kilowatts that it is proposed to de- 
velop is not warranted by the currently 
available facts. 
In 1944, New York State had an installed 
capacity of 5,148,000 kilowatts, and exper- 
enced a peak load during the war period 
of only 4,417,000 kilowatts. New York has, 
therefore, a surplus capacity available of 
731,000 kilowatts. The six New England 
States in 1944 had an installed capacity of 
2,858,000 kilowatts, and experienced a war- 
time peak load of 2,261,000 kilowatts. Thus, 
New England had, even during the peak of 
war production, a surplus capacity of 587,000 
kilowatts. For both New York and New 
England, the combined surplus, over and 
above that required for war production, was 
1,318,000 kilowatts. 
Since 1944, there has been or is being in- 
stalled in New England and New York about 
600,000 kilowatts of additional capacity to 
take the place of less efficient units. The 
present-day peak loads in both New York and 
New England are declining from the prewar 
period, and the amount of surplus capacity 
is increasing. Therefore, it would appear 
indisputable that the only way to sell addi- 
tional power from the St. Lawrence insofar 
as the United States is concerned is by re- 
placing existing capacity. Regarding Can- 
ada, it is the understanding in the power in- 
dustry that that country still has large 
amounts of unused hydroelectric power capa- 
city, and undeveloped sites where large 
amounts of power can be obtained at less 
cost than on the St. Lawrence. In view of the 
above figures, it appears to us clear that the 
power made available by the proposed de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence can be cheap 
power only to the extent that it is subsidized 
by the taxpayer. As a New Englander, and a 
former Governor of Massachusetts, you do 
not need any information from us as to how 
the people of New England feel about such 
subsidies. 
From a national, rather than a regional, 
standpoint, the council’s executive commit- 
tee members, directors, and others whom we 
have had opportunity to consult are totally 
unconvinced that the execution of the St. 
Lawrence project is a sound or desirable un- 
dertaking on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
whole country. I am sure it is not necessary 
to review in this communication the various 
facts and considerations in support of this 
view of the project. We do wish to em- 
phasize our firm conviction that New Eng- 
land, in consideration of its own economic in- 
terests, should and must disapprove Senate 
Joint Resolution 104 and its companion bill 
in the House of Representatives. 
With appreciation of your consideration in 
inviting this expression of our views, and with 
warmest regards, I am 
Very faithfully yours, 
Freperick S. BLACKALL, Jr., 
President. 
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Marcu 7, 1946. 
Preverick S. BLACKALL, Jr., 
" president, New England Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. BLacKALL: I have received a copy 
of the letter which you, as president of the 
New England council, wrote to Senator SaL- 
TONSTALL under date of January 21, 1946. 

It appears from this letter that you have 
been grievously ill-advised concerning the 
merits of the St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment and its probable effect upon New Eng- 
land industry—as a result of which, you have, 
in the wide distribution of the letter ad- 
dressed to Senator SALTONSTALL, distributed 
misleading statements among the members 
of New England industry. 

I wish to point out wherein the letter which 
you addressed to Senator SALTONSTALL con- 
veys impressions not in accord with the facts. 

Your first conclusion is that the proposed 
seaway would take traffic away from New Eng- 
land railroads, possibly necessitating a re- 
duction ef rail service and that it would 
be necessary for the railroads to maintain 
excess equipment during the winter months 
to handle the tonnage which would be water- 
borne by way of the St. Lawrence during the 
warm-weather months. 

According to factual data furnished by re- 
sponsible Government agencies, the New Eng- 
land railroads normally require facilities to 
handle freight tonnage from spring until the 
peak is reached in October greatly in excess 
of the facilities needed for the winter months. 

There can be no contradiction of the fact 
that if the railroads maintain adequate facili- 
ties for moving freight during the summer 
and fall months, they will have a large 
amount of equipment idle during the winter 
months. Therefore, instead of necessitating 
the maintenance of additional equipment 
during the winter months, as your letter 
suggests, the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway will simply mean that New 
England railroads will have as much use for 
their total facilities during the winter months 
as they now have during the summer and 
autumn. 

It is evident from your statement, however, 
that you do anticipate that an increased 
amount of freight tonnage will be produced 
as a result of the St. Lawrence development, 
otherwise you would not predict the necessity 
of the New England railroads maintaining 
additional equipment during the winter 
months, 

Your reference to subsidized transportation 
on the St. Lawrence is a red herring which 
has been continually promoted by the utility 
companies. 

It has not yet been decided whether tolls 
will be charged on the St. Lawrence or not, 
but in any case the costs of the maintenance 
would not exced $10,000,009 a year. This isa 
very small price to pay to furnish access to the 
world markets for a hundred cities on the 
Great Lakes as compared with the amount 
now spent in subsidizing facilities of a few 
ports fortunate enough to be located on the 
sea. * 

{ might also call your attention to the fact 
that the railroads were at one time subsidized 
to the extent of one-tenth the entire land 
area of the United States and during World 
War II hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been spent in subsidizing rail transportation. 

Your next objection to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is the disastrous effect which you 
eae it would have on existing New England 

rts, 

Here you are in direct contradiction with 
the findings of experts in Government agen- 
cles and able businessmen of your own com- 
munity. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce states: 

“Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
other ocean ports can expect substantial gains 
'n shipping traffic if the St. Lawrence project 
‘Sconstructed. Boston Harbor, in fact, would 
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be one of the chief beneficiaries of the sea- 
way. With little danger of existing traffic 
being diverted, Boston stands to gain a large 
volume of new commerce. New England im- 
ports large amounts of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the Middle West, and with 
completion of the seaway project these would 
be shipped by water from the Great Lakes 
into Boston Harbor. At the same time, New 
England shoes, machinery, fish, and other 
products would move from Boston Harbor to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, and other ports 
on the Lakes. A similar increase in water- 
borne commerce with the Middle West could 
be anticipated by other port cities along our 
seaboard.” 

I also quote from the testimony of Mr. 
Henry I. Harriman, of Boston, then president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee a few years ago. Mr. Harriman estimated 
the effect of the St. Lawrence seaways on New 
England ports in these words: 

“The total annual traffic available on the 
most conservative basis for a water route be- 
tween New Engiand and the Great Lakes will 
be not less than 6,000,000 tons, and very prob- 
ably it will be twice that amount, and the 
annual saving to our New England indus- 
tries will not be less than $16,000,000. What 
holds true for New England holds equally 
true for eastern New York and Pennsylvania.” 

I further quote the conclusions submitted 
by a committee of 30 New England business 
leaders, under the chairmanship of Charles 
R. Gow, former president of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts in the later 
1920's. 

“The committee looks upon the proposed 
expenditure for developing the waterway as 
in the nature of a capital investment of a 
national character upon which exceptionally 
liberal dividends will be returned in the 
form of reduced transportation costs and the 
general benefit and prosperity of a large and 
important section of the country which at 
the present time is laboring under a most 
serious and difficult economic handicap. It 
further believes that the net result of the 
development of such a waterway will inci- 
dentally be of considerable advantage to 
New England and the surrounding commu- 
nity, both from a broad national standpoint 
as well as that of purely local self-interest. 

“The committee, therefore, places itself 
definitely on record as favoring the early 
entrance of this Government into negotia- 
tion with the proper officials of the Canadian 
Government looking toward the prompt con- 
summation of a treaty which will make pos- 
sible the undertaking of the enterprise and 
urges upon all New England’s local and na- 
tional representatives the desirability of 
their full cooperation in every reasonable 
manner to bring this result about.” 

Why do you assume that the findings of 
the United States Department of Commerce 
and the industrial leadership of New Eng- 
land during the past two decades are false 
and readily assume that the opinions of those 
who oppose the development for purely seif- 
ish reasons are correct? 

The statement that the 27-foot depth pro- 
posed for the St. Lawrence seaway is too 
shallow for modern ocean vessels is refuted 
by the United States Maritime Commission, 
which has urged the St. Lawrence project as 
a@ means of developing markets as well as for 
our national security. 

On February 19 of this year Capt. Edward 
Macauley, Acting Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, testified before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to the effect that the United 
States now has 3,977 ships totaling 26,671,935 
tons that would be able to use the scaway 
with a 27-foot depth. 

Turning to your objections to the power 
aspects of the St. Lawrence project, I find 
that your statement regarding the costs of 
developing power is not in accord with the 
facts. 

You imply that the cost of developing 
power would be about §500 per kilowatt of 
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eapacity. According to the Federal Power 
Commission, the costs would be about $89 
per horsepower of installed capacity, which 
would make the cost per installed kilowatt 
only about one-fifth the amount you suggest. 

According to the best engineers of the War 
Department and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the cost of developing St. Lawrence 
power would be about 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour at the dam, including service and amor- 
tization charges. The cost of laying down 
St. Lawrence power at Providence, R. I., is 
estimated at 2.11 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
including fixed charges and overhead. This 
compares with a cost of generating power at 
the New England Power Association station 
at Providence of 4.32 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for the year 1944, to which amount must be 
added fixed charges and overhead. 

Your statement to the effect that New Eng- 
land and New York already have adequate 
generating capacity is completely indefensi- 
ble. During the war the Federal Government 
not only found it necessary to close down 
aluminum plants built at a cost of $72,000.- 
000 in the New York area for lack of power, 
but we imported every kilowatt-hour we 
could get from Canada on a day-to-day basis. 

Can it be that the directors of the New 
England council have already forgotten the 
brown-outs and the urgent appeals for con- 
servation of electrical energy which were 
prevalent only a short time ago? 

In a letter to the Secretary of State dated 
February 16, 1946, Hon. Robert P. Patterson, 
Secretary of War, speaking for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in advocating the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, gave us 
one reason for developing the seaway: 

“A large source of cheap, dependable 
power, which can be generated without the 
use of coal or other critical combustibles and 
without use of crowded rail or highway 
transportation facilities; this power would be 
available in an area which, during World 
War II, was a power-deficit area.” 

The Secretary of War certainly has no 
reason for misrepresenting the facts as to 
the power shortage in the Northeast. 

But, assuming your statement is correct 
and that we already have a large surplus of 
generating capacity in New England, is it 
unfair to ask then: 

Why are the people of New England and 
New York, with the exception of Connecti- 
cut, required to pay the highest electrical 
rates prevailing in any area of the United 
States and why do the people of this area 
have to pay twice as much for power and 
light as do the people in the area served by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority which is no 
more favorably located for the production 
of hydroelectric energy than we are? 

Why are 135,000 farms and rural homes in 
the States of New Hamshpire, Vermont, and 
New York alone still denied the benefits of 
electricity? 

Why is the New England power group 
desperately seeking new sources of power even 
though it would necessitate the destruction 
of many beautiful valleys and thousands of 
acres of New England's finest farm lands 
in order to generate this power? 

Why do the utility companies claim on 
the one hand that they have a surplus of 
electrical energy and on the other hand de- 
mand that our public service commissions 
give them the right to destroy hundreds of 
our best farms? 

Finally, let me call your attention to the 
fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
urgently requested the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in the interests of 
national security 

Why do the officers of the New England 
Council set themselves up as superior to 
the experts of our Army and Navy in de- 
termining what is necessary to our national 
eecurity? Is it because they are sure the 
United States will never again engage in 
war? If they are, I sincerely hope their 
judgment is right, but until I see more con- 
crete evidence of their infallibility, I, for 
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one, shall continue to give higher credence 
to the best minds of our Army and Navy. 

Frankly, Mr. Blackall, the position of the 
New England Council directors in opposing 
the St. Lawrence seaway more nearly ex- 
presses the desires of the New England util- 
ity interests than it does the needs of New 
England agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
and the security of our Nation. 

I hope that the directors of the council 
will reconsider the position which they have 
taken contrary to the recommendations of 
the War and Navy Departments, the Com- 
merce Department, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the urgent appeal of the President himself 
and withdraw the opposition they have ex- 
pressed to the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and which can only be char- 
acterized as misguided in the extreme. 

Inasmuch as you have given wide distribu- 
tion to unwarranted assertions concerning 
the St. Lawrence development, I am insert- 
ing a copy of your letter to Senator SaLTon- 
STALL and this reply in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the hope that more people of New 
England will become acquainted with the 
true facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorcE D. AIKEN. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also ask 
to have printed in the body of the Rrec- 
ord at this point as a part of my remarks 
a resolution adopted last Monday night 
hy the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Burlington, Vt. The resolution re- 
scinds the resolution which was adopted 
by the same board of aldermen on Octo- 
ber 4, 1945, which expressed approval of 
the deep sea waterway connecting the 
St. Lawrence River with the Hudson 
River, or otherwise what is known as the 
Champlain cut-off. In order that the 
resolution of October 4, 1945, approving 
the Champlain cut-off may not be used 
as a diversion in the effort to secure 
approval of the St. Lawrence River sea- 
way, the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Burlington, Vt., have now completely 
rescinded the resolution of October 4 and 
have adopted a very strong resolution in 
behalf of the St. Lawrence River seaway 
project. This does not mean, however, 
that they now do not approve the 
Champlain cut-off, but it does mean that 
they do not wish to have the former res- 
olution used in any way to hinder or to 
impede the construction of the St. Law- 
rence River seaway. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of Burlington, Vt., did, on October 4, 1945, 
adopt a resolution expressing approval of a 
deep-sea waterway connecting the St. Law- 
rence River with New York and the eastern 
Seaboard of the United States by way of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River; and 

Whereas said resolution made no reference 
to a deep-sea waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence River, and the development 
of electric power for rural electrification and 
other purposes as an incident of such de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas the benefit and advantage to the 
Eastern States and eastern seaboard to be 
derived from a deep-sea waterway from the 
St. Lawrence River by way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River would, in our judg- 
ment, be nil, unless and until the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway is an accomplished fact 
and the operation thereof is shown to de- 
mand a short cut to New York and the east- 
ern seaboard; and 
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Whereas in our judgment the opening of 
deep-sea traffic through the St. Lawrence 
River and its attendant electric power de- 
velopment would be of truly tremendous 
value to the traffic needs of the whole Middle 
West section of our country, and, through 
moderate-cost electricity, to the rural elec- 
trification and industrial power needs of the 
whole northeastern section of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Burlington, Vt., believing we speak 
not only for a large majority of the citizens 
of Burlington but with the approval of a 
majority of the people of Vermont, That we 
hereby register our unqualified approval of 
United States Senate Joint Resolution 104, 
introduced by Senator BarKLey, of Kentucky, 
on October 2, 1945, and now pending in said 
Senate, relating to and authorizing partici- 
pation by the United States in the construc- 
tion of a deep-sea waterway connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean by way 
of the St. Lawrence River, with electric power 
development incident thereto, and that we 
urge the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentative from the State of Vermont in the 
Congress of the United States to give their 
unqualified and enthusiastic support to the 
passage of said resolution by the Congress; 
be it further 

Resolved, That while we adhere to the 
ultimate advisability and wisdom of con- 
structing a deep-sea waterway connecting 
the St. Lawrence River with New York and 
the eastern seaboard, as a later project of 
great value to the entire eastern section of 
the United States, and as a necessary com- 
plement to the St. Lawrence seaway, we feel 
that the present is not the time to urge 
support thereof, and that the resolution 
adopted by said aldermen on October 4, 1945, 
hereinabove alluded to, shall not be con- 
strued as urging any prese~t support by any 
one of said last-named project to the em- 
barrassment, even in the smallest degree of 
the support above urged for Senate Joint 
Resolution 104; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk of the city of 
Burlington is hereby instructed to furnish 
forthwith a certified copy hereof to each of 
Vermont’s Senators and its Representative 
in the Congress of the United States, and a 
like copy to United States Senator Hatcu, 
of New Mexico, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, now having said Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104 under consideration. 


RELIEF OF EMPLOYEES OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION FOR CERTAIN OVER- 
PAYMENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the bill (H. R. 4884) to re- 
lieve certain employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration from financial liability 
for certain overpayments and allow such 
credit therefor as is necessary in the ac- 
counts of Guy F. Allen, chief disbursing 
officer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
last Tuesday, March 5, 1946, on the call 
of the calendar, the Senate passed Sen- 
ate bill 1591 to relieve certain employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpay- 
ments and allow such credits therefor as 
is necessary in the accounts of Guy F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer. On the 
same day the House of Representatives 
passed an identical bill. I now ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 4884. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
4884) to relieve certain employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration from financial 
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liability for certain overpayments ang 
allow such credit therefore as is neces. 
sary in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the thir 
time, and passed. 


THE EPIC OF THE GERMAN UNDER. 
GROUND—ARTICLE BY ALEXANDER B. 
MALEY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the war we heard a great deal about 
the underground forces in Germany. 
Many of us wondered why greater effort 
had not been made to work with the 
underground forces in Germany to over- 
throw the Hitler regime. Various ex- 
cuses were given, none of which ever 
seemed very satisfactory to me. The 
American people have known very little 
about the situation, but recently there 
was printed in the publication called 
Human Events, which is edited by Felix 
Morley and Frank C. Hanighen, an arti- 
cle written by Alexander B. Maley, who 
was a lieutenant commander in the naval 
intelligence service of the United States 
Navy. He went into Germany, and was 
there for a number of months investi- 
gating the underground and endeavoring 
to ascertain what it was doing in an effort 
to overthrow Hitler. The article is a 
very amazing one, and is rather disillu- 
sioning from the standpoint of America 
and her allies not working with that 
large group of persons in Germany who 
were anti-Nazi, and determined to over- 
throw Hitler from the inside. The ar- 
ticle is so illuminating that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RecorpD at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE EPIC OF THE GERMAN UNDERGROUND 
(By Alexander B. Maley) 


Early in the afternoon of July 20, 1944, 
Col. Klaus von Stauffenberg walked into a 
German steff headquarters building behind 
the eastern front, carrying a bulging brief 
case in which a carefully muffled time bomb 
was ticking toward its dead line. Casually 
he placed the brief case under a table on 
which was spread a large-scale military map 
placed there by the direction and for the 
convenience of Adolf Hitler. 

When the fiihrer entered, there were no 
formalities and, as customary, discussion be- 
gan immediately. Standing by the map, 
Count Stauffenberg: surreptitiously pushed 
the brief case toward Hitler with his foot 
and then, in answer to a prearranged official 
telephone message, apologetically left the 
room, On hearing the bomb explode, he 
hurried to che nearby airfield where a fast 
plane was in readiness to fly him to Berlin. 

There the leaders of the conspiracy had 
everything in readiness to stage an anti-Nazi 
coup d’état. Five minutes after Stauffenberg 
reported that the assassination had taken 
place, the wires were humming with orders 
to selected army leaders. In far-away Paris, 
General von Stiilpnagel arrested the entire 
SS staff at their headquarters in Avenue 
Foch. Tnroughout Germany, civilian-re- 
sistance leaders moved to assume control. 

But Hitler was not dead. Though the ex- 
plosion killed several officers, the fiihrer 
himself was only knocked flat, suffering par- 
tial paralysis and a temporary concussion. 
The resulting confusion gave the conspira- 
tors too little time. In many cities local 
SS and Gestapo headquarters were in- 
formed of the failure of the plot before their 
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opponents knew of its assumed success. Be- 
fore nightfall Stauffenberg was arrested and 
shot in Berlin. Radio stations remained for 
+he most part in Nazi hands and Goebbels 
used them cleverly. A stooge for Hitler 
on the air to ridicule and minimize the 
sh joke of the plotters. That night the 
rank and file of the resistance movement 
knew only that the end of years of planning 
had been disastrous failure. 

Actually it was proximity to success which 
cost the lives of many of the leaders. The 
trails had been made all too clear for the 
Gestapo manhunt, which immediately swung 
into action. Generals Von Witzleben, Von 
Brockdorf, and others were seized and exe- 
cuted. General Beck and Von Kiuge commit- 
ted suicide. Deeply implicated by his ac- 
ions in Paris, General Von Stiilpnagel hur- 
ried to Verdun, where he had fought as a 
voung officer, and there shot himself. Blind- 
ed, but by some miracle not killed, he was 

r some days tortured by Himmler’s men in 
the effort to identify accomplices. 

With the military leaders obliterated, the 
tion of the civilian underground be- 
Protestant and Catholic clergy, em- 
s and former trade-union leaders, uni- 
ersity professors and students, civil serv- 
ts and members of the nobility were 
rounded up in batches-—-shot, hung, or herd- 
ed into concentration camps together with 
milies. The number liquidated will 
never be exactly known, but 20,000 is a con- 
ervative estimate. When the concentration 
camps were finally opened and advertised as 

f of German bestiality, Americans were 

ld that many of the miserable victims 
German men and women who 
had given their all to overthrow the Nazis. 

None can say how much the German mili- 
nee was weakened and the war 
rtened by this desperate anti-Nazi rising. 
Certainly many an American boy who would 
e be buried in Europe is alive today 

the Germans who struck from 
lind the battle lines. The OWI explained 

to Americans that the attempted revolution 
merely a plot on the part of some Junker 
generals who knew the war was lost and 
shed to save the General Staff intact for 
World War III. Now it would seem time for 
more judicious appraisal of facts which 

t be kept concealed forever. 
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origins of the tragic events described 
a trace to the start of the Hitler regime, 
when the Social Democrats and other par- 
ties dissolved by the Nazis decided to main- 
iin a secret information service for their 
exiled leaders. While the underground was 
civilian in origin, a number of army officers, 
distrustful of Hitler’s purposes, and realiz- 
ing Germany's vulnerability in war, scon be- 
gan to associate themselves with its work. 
they were welcomed by the civilian groups, 
was realized from the outset that no 
revolt against a totalitarian government can 
succeed without help from the armed forces. 
So, as early as 1933, a regular liaison with 
army leaders was established. It was under 
the direction of Wilhelm Leuschner, a Social- 
ist Who had been minister of the interior for 
the state of Hesse, and who took employment 
as a Salesman to carry on this activity. 
Ths necessity of secrecy for a time en- 
raged diversity and cross purposes in the 
anti-Nazi movement. The Communist 
organization, working in the Russian interest 
and, therefore, pro-Hitler when Stalin was 
in alliance with the Nazis, further confused 
the picture. Opposed to totalitarianism in 
Principle, the liberal German underground 
naturally had no desire to swap a German 
‘or a Russian dictatorship. 
, Gradually, however, two principal opposi- 
‘on groups emerged, the one centering 
ar und Dr. Karl Gérdeler, the former mayor 
of Leipzig, the other around young Hellmut 
n Moltke, of the same family as Bismarck’s 
Us general, The Gérdeler circle was 
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mainly composed of former civil servants and 
Nazi-ousted officials with a relatively con- 
servative outlook, such as Dr. Johannes 
Popitz, former Prussian Minister of Finance. 
The Moitke circle was less restricted, con- 
taining many members of the former Center 
and Social Democratic Parties, trade-union 
leaders and leading figures in both the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches, for instance, 
Pastor Dietrich Bonhdéffer, of Berlin. 

In 1937 and 1938, deterioration of the in- 
ternational situetion hastened consolidation 
of hitherto divergent opposition groups. A 
united front of leaders, including clergymen 
and generals, Social Democrats and Conserva- 
tives, trade-unionists and business men, be- 
gan to take shape. Its greatest obstacles were 
the vigilance and ruthlessness of the Gestapo; 
the complete Nazi control of press, radio 
and communications; the full employment 
provided by Hitler’s war preparation program; 
and the Fiihrer’s well-advertised diplomatic 
achievements as facilitated by the appease- 
ment policy. 


Itt 


During the early months of the war, when 
the German Communists under Russian or- 
ders were supporting Hitler, Dr. Gérdeler 
became the tacitly accepted head of the en- 
tire anti-Nazi front. In 1936 he had re- 
signed as mayor of Leipzig in protest against 
the policy of anti-Semitism. After 1937 he 
was nominally employed as a promotion 
manager by the famous Bosch Co., manufac- 
turers of magnetos and other electrical 
equipment. 

Robert Bosch, head of this Stuttgart firm, 
had for many years worked valiantly for bet- 
ter Anglo-German and Anglo-French rela- 
tions and was one of the few big industrial- 
ists who actively supported the underground. 
Many of the Jewish emigrés now safely in 
this country were financed and otherwise en- 
abled to escape persecution through the aid 
of Bosch. When Gérdeler joined the firm it 
was understood that he would spend his time 
working against the Nazis and that subsidies 
from the Bosch and other companies would 
be used to developed resistance, in spite of 
the terrible risks involved. 

Following the annexation of Austria, in 
March 1938, Gdérdeler visited London to in- 
form members of the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment that if they stood firm, in the Sudeten 
crisis, an important group of anti-Nazi gen- 
erals would lead a rising against Hitler si- 
multaneously with any overt military act 
attempted by the latter. Prominent in this 
group was Gen. Ludwig Beck, then chief of 
the general staff, one of those who died after 
the events of July 20, 1944. The Anglo- 
French appeasement policy ruined this plan 
and after the Munich Pact, Beck resigned his 
key post in despair. With Hitler’s bloodless 
victories the task of the German underground 
became increasingly difficult, as well as dan- 
gerous. In the words of a memorandum by 
one of the suriviving leaders: 

“The year 1938 brought Dr. Gérdeler and 
his friends great disillusionment. Dr. Gérde- 
ler felt very dejected and declared that 
Chamberlain should never have been allowed 
to give in at Bad Godesberg. His friends in 
the army, especially Colonel General Beck, 
had definitely decided not to follow Hitler's 
orders to march into Czechoslovakia, but to 
put the Fiihrer out of the way. * * * In 
Stuttgart, however, it was agreed to give 
in; to continue the work together with 
Gérdeler and to support his people more than 
ever before.” 


Iv 


In August 1939, Adam von Trott zu Solz, 
a former German Rhodes scholar, was sent 
by the underground to London, where he 
was received by Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and by Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary. 
Von Trott warned the English leaders that 
war would make the task of the anti-Nazi 
movement far more difficult and that it 
might be temporarily immobilized by patri- 
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otic sentiment. Nevertheless, immediately 
after the German invasion of Poland, Von 
Trott carried through plans to visit the 
United States, where he stayed from Sep- 
tember 1939 to January 1940, making contact 
with officials and influential private citizens 
in behalf of the German underground. 

Among those whom he saw in Washington 
was Felix Morley, also a former Rhodes 
scholar, then editor of the Washington Post, 
later president of Haverford College, and now 
editor of Human Events. Dr. Morley, who 
has assisted in the compilation of this ma- 
terial, contributes the following excerpt ir m 
his diary, under date of November 20, 1939 

“Adam von Trott, who left Germanys 3 
weeks after the declaration of war, had tea 
with me yesterday, and today I arranged 
lunch for him with [Eugene] Meyer [pub- 
lished of the Washington Post] and me at the 
office. He is over, as a far-eastern expert, 
to attend the Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Virginia Beach, but i 
devoting most of his time to developing 
receptive attitude here toward the big 
change which he thinks is coming in Ger- 
many. * * * Itisa heroic work in which 
this noble and idealistic young German is 
engaged. It may very easily cost him his 
life and he knows that he is constantly under 
surveillance, though whether by FBI men or 
agents of the Gestapo he is uncertain. The 
former would be quite natural and I trust 
that is all there is toit. * * * The chief 
problem is how to ae that a war of ex- 
termination against the Nazis will not force 
behind them all the elements beginning to 
cohere for Hitler’s overthrow. And here Von 
T. confirms my feeling that if a Danzig 
formula could have been found there would 
have been no further aggression—because of 
the coalescing of anti-Hitler 
Germany. Now it is far more difficult.” 

A part of Von Trott’s mission in Washing- 
ton was to inform the Department of State 
of the aims and personalities of the under- 
ground, through a secret memorandum 
which was also delivered to the British 
Ambassador, Lord Lothian. This memo- 
randum stated the terms upon which the 
opposition hoped to terminate the war, after 
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Hitler’s overthrow. and cluded a pledge 
to prosecite the principal Nazi leaders f 
common crimes. 

Von Trott’s efforts were reinforced by other 
prominent refugees, including Dr. Heinrich 
Briining, Catholic pre-Nazi Germ Chan- 
celor, who visited the White House for this 
purpose in December 1939. President Roose- 
velt at first showed interest in the appeal for 
support of the German underground, but 
soon, apparently on the advice of men close to 
him, discouraged further contacts. Von Trott 
was even denounced as a Nazi agent, which i 
bitterly ironical in view of the sequel. At 


grave personal risk, after returning to Ger- 
many, he continued subversive work and \v 
hanged by the Nazis as a traitor for his p 
in the July 1944 proceedings. 

Vv 

Although their numbers were decimated | 
arrests at home, and although they received 
little, if any, Official encouragement from 
Washington and London, the leaders of th 
German underground continued throughout 
the war in their efforts to overthrow the Nazi 
tyranny and build a peace holding some hope 
for the civilization common to all of western 
Europe. Little or nothing in regard to these 
efforts has been divulged to the American 
public. Space permits only the briefest sum- 
marization here. 

In the autumn of 1941 Ulrich von Hassel, 
former German Ambassador to Rome and & 
member of the inner circle of the anti-Nazi 
movement, requested a prominent American 
businessman then in Berlin peace 
proposal to the White House in the names of 
Generals Beck and Hammerstein 

This proposal, made at a time wl Ger- 
many seemed everywhere victoriou was 


to convey a 
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along these lines: (1) Resignation, voluntary 
or enforced, of Hitler and all his government; 
(2) withdrawal of German armed forces to 
the borders of the Weimar Republic, except- 
ing the Saar, Danzig, and Austria; (3) settle- 
ment of the Polish Corridor issue along the 
lines suggested by Marshal Pilsudski, of 
Poland (exchange of the Corridor for the four 
eastern districts of East Prussia); (4) no 
reparations to be asked by either side. The 
intermediary reached Washington December 
1 but was unable to see President Roosevelt 
before December 7, when Pearl Harbor dashed 
all hopes. 

In May 1942, Pastor Dietrich Bonh6ffer, 
later executed by the Nazis, and Dr. Hans 
Schonfeld, director of research for the Ge- 
neva office of the World Council of Churches, 
approached the English Bishop of Chichester 
in Stockholm in behalf of the German un- 
derground. They reported on the widespread 
organization and enlightened aims of the 
anti-Nazi movement and pointed out that 
“it was extremely important to know whether 
the Allied attitude toward a Germany purged 
of Hitler would be different to the attitude 
toward a Germany under Hitler.” 

The bishop personally conveyed this mes- 
sage to Anthony Eden, then British Foreign 
Secretary, on June 30, 1942. On July 17, he 
was told that after consideration it had been 
decided that no action could be taken. Con- 
tinued affirmation of the unconditional sur- 
render policy made further effort seem fruit- 
less to many German liberals. 

Nevertheless, local agents of the under- 
ground were ordered, in the spring of 1943, to 
select reliable anti-Nazis who could take 
over administration when Nation-wide revolt 
was launched. Many memoranda, some of 
which are now in this country, were written 
by eminent scholars, such as Prof. Alfred 
Weber, of Heidelberg, on the democratic reor- 
ganization of Germany. A few of these doc- 
uments fell into Gestapo hands, which led 
to arrests and execution. Other resistance 
leaders were struck down blindly in the air 
raids. The survivors closed their ranks and 
carried on. 

Emissaries were sent to Switzerland and 
Sweden—von Trott was the most prominent 
in the latter country—to contact British and 
American representatives. The contacts were 
made and sympathetically received at lower 
levels. But always, from White House and 
Whitehall, came the rebuff of “unconditional 
surrender.” On this basis many German 
generals, not without patriotism and pride, 
could not persuade themselves to raise the 
standard of revolt. 

By midsummer of 1943, however, Gérdeler 
had decided that the underground, even 
though wholly unsupported abroad; even 
though weakened by increasing oppression 
and despair in Germany, must strike. In 
July 1943 he wrote secretly to Field Marshal 
von Kluge: 

“It is more and more evident to what na- 
tional disaster our leadership has brought us. 
I direct a last plea to you, field marshal gen- 
eral. he hour has come for a decision of 
our own personal fate. Our conscience di- 
rects us this dangerous way, but it is honor- 
able and any other will lead to a bitter and 
terrible regret. * * * Continuation of the 
war is an outright crime, because for a peo- 
ple there is never an heroic end, but always 
a having to go on living.” 

In the spring of 1944, in spite of almost in- 
superable difficulties, the general plan of gov- 
ernment to follow Hitler’s assassination was 
completed. General Beck was named pro- 
visional president of the projected German 
Republic with Dr. Gdérdeler as Chancelor. 
The veteran Socialist Wilhelm Leuschner was 
selected as Vice Chancelor, with a special 
mandate to reconstitute the free trade 
unions, Ambassador von Hassell was to be 
foreign minister and Dr. Julius Leber, a left- 
wing Socialist, minister of the interior. Mar- 
shal von Witzleben agreed to serve as com- 
mander in chief of the army, even though 
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his first duty would be to negotiate immedi- 
ate surrender. Governors, all with anti-Nazi 
records, were chosen for the German states, 
and mayors for the more important cities. 

To secure the maximum of civilian sup- 
port, Dr. Leber, on July 12, 1944, approached 
three Communist leaders to secure their co- 
operation. One of the three promptly re- 
vealed the plot to the Gestapo. Leber was ar- 
rested and a warrant issued for Gdérdeler. 
Thus, on July 20, the liberal underground 
was forced to strike, though not yet fully 
prepared. 

vI 

To what has been said of its failure, only 
a line about the fate of Gdrdeler need be 
added. For a few weeks, sheltered by friends, 
he escaped arrest, but then was captured in 
his native East Prussia. He was last seen, a 
prisoner of the Gestapo, in January 1945, a 
physical wreck who had been repeatedly 
drugged in the attempt to make him betray 
his associates. Perhaps fortunately, most of 
his papers relating to the underground were 
destroyed in a Berlin air raid before the Ges- 
tapo could locate them. But from the frag- 
ments which remain, the whole story will 
some day be reconstituted. 

Those who went into Germany as the Nazi 
organization finally collapsed can best under- 
stand the heroism of Gérdeler and those who 
vainly worked with him. It is a country of 
ruined cities, of crippled and broken men, of 
bewildered widows and orphans conscious 
only of “having to go on living.” Against 
that picture, and against the equally terrible 
picture of totalitarian Germany in its hey- 
day, the tenacious effort of the German un- 
derground seems almost a miracle and will 
live as a memorial to the ideals for which the 
war was fought. As von Moltke wrote, on the 
eve of his execution, “none of us is dying in 
vain.” 

Yet for some strange reason the epic of 
German liberal resistance has been sup- 
pressed. Its heroisms have not been told; 
its sacrifices remain unsung. We have been 
led to believe that, almost without excep- 
tion, the German nation concurred in the 
crimes of its leaders. No evidence to the 
contrary has even been allowed to come from 
the Nuremberg trials, a serious psychological 
error since nothing would impress the Ger- 
man people more than to know the stories 
of their countrymen who sacrificed so much 
for them. 

To withhold any part of this untold saga 
cad only injure those who are denied the 
truth. For without full understanding, in 
place of blind hate, neither Germany nor 
Europe as a whole can ever be rehabilitated. 
In Gordeler’s life we gave him no assistantce, 
Now we may at least remember the words 
he spoke 10 years ago: “What Europe needs 
most is to reaffirm the concept of human 
decency.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TUNNELL in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 
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Josiah Marvel, Jr., of Delaware, to be Ep. 
voy Extraordinary end Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Denmark. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Commitice 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas F. Corbally to be register 
of the land office at Great Falls, Mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Watt Page to be State director 
of selective service for Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en blcc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Thomas Lovet Smith to be as- 
sistant to the Surgeon General, with the 
rank of brigadier general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations in all 
cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith in all cases. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Tuesday, March 12, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 8 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Foy D. Kohler, of Ohio, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 4 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be also a consul! of the 
United States of America. 

Reginald Bragonier, Jr., of Maryland, now 
@ foreign-service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also 4 
consul of the United States of America. — 

The following-named persons, now foreign- 
service officers of class 7 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

William Belton, of Oregon. 

V. Lansing Collins, Jr., of New York. 

Fulton Freeman, of California. 

Martin J. Hillenbrand, of Illinois. 

Frederick J. Mann, of New York. 

J. Kittredge Vinson, of Texas. 
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George Tait, of Virginia, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 2 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be also a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

Maurice W. Altaffer, of Ohio, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 3 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be also a consul general 
of the United States of America. 

Prescott Childs, of Massachusetts, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 3 and a secrc- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 

isul general of the United States of Amer- 





Earl L. Packer, of Utah, now a foreign- 
rvice officer of class 3 and a secretary in the 
plomatic service, to be also a consul gen- 
f the United States of America. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California, now 
foreign-service officer of class 5 and a secre- 
-y in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Miss Kathleen Molesworth, of Texas, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 6 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 

sul of the United States of America. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Sam E. Richardson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
to be collector of internal revenue for the 


district of Vermont, with headquarters at 
Burlington, Vt., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Untrep States Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the United States Public Heaith 
Service: 

To be assistant surgeons, effective date of 
oath of office: 
Leonard T. Kurland 
Howard N. Frederick- 


Thomas A. Burch 
James R. Mason 


son John J. Antel 
Robert B. Shelby Gove Hambidge, Jr. 
Carl A. Boswell John F. Beil 


William A. Himmels- John G. Robinson 
bach Andrew L. Hoekstra 
Lewis Francis Gordon B. Wheeler 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective 
date of oath of office: ; 
Milton I. Roemer Charles R. Hayman 
Earl H. Webster Ira Lewis 
Harry E. Malley Wolcott L. Etienne 
Assistant surgeons to be temporary senior 
assistant surgeons, effective dates indi- 
cated: 
Robert J. Burleson, January 1, 1946. 
Thomas O. Dorr, January 1, 1946. 
Harold B. Alexander, January 1, 1946. 
Martin J. Ittner, February 1, 1946. 
Marvin W. Evans, February 1, i946. 
Senior assistant surgeons to be temporary 
surgeons, effective dates indicated: 
Robert J. Anderson, February 1, 1946. 
Kenneth W. Chapman, February 1, 1946. 
nry D. Ecker, December 1, 1945. 
Gabriel P. Ferrazzano, February 1, 1946. 
Emerson Y. Gledhill, December 1, 1945. 
Robert Mc. Mitchell, January 1, 1946. 
Robert M. Thomas, January 1, 1946. 
Robert N. Lord, January 1, 1946. 
Carl L. Larson, January 1, 1946. 
Jack A. End, February 1, 1946. 
James F. Maddux, January 1, 1946. 
Mark E. Myers, February 1, 1946. 
Ra 





Lloyd F. Summers, February 1, 1946. 
ndolph P, Grimm, January 1, 1946. 
nior surgeon to be temporary medical 
director, effective February 1, 1946: 
Egbert M. Townsend 
Pharmacists to be temporary senior phar- 
macists, effective October 1, 1945: 
Raymond D. Kinsey 
Thomas C. Armstrong 
IN THE Navy 
Rear Adm. Frank E. Beatty, United States 
Nay y, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
emp rary service, to rank from the 3lst day 
of January 1943, in lieu of the date of rank 
previously nominated and confirmed. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ARKANSAS 
Lamar W. Grisham, Pickens, Ark. 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
CALIFORNIA 
Michael D. Fanning, Los Angeles, Calif., in 
place of M. D. Briggs, deceased. 
ILLINOIS 
Ciarence M. Sullivan, Glen Ellyn, Ill., in 
place of N. C. Knapp, resigned. 
KANSAS 
Raymond J. Renner, Andale, 
place of Frank Batka, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Orvil T. Hughs, Lucerne, Mo., in place of 
D. F. Studabaker, transferred. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bonnie M. Godley, Grimesland, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Alvin N. Anderson, Marion, N. Dak., in place 
of Cleo Flugga. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 19, 1941. 
OKLAHOMA 
Clifford L. Hanan, Arnett, Okla., in place of 
A. J. Woods, transferred. 
Homer B. Cluck, Guymon, Okla., in place 
of A. C. DeWolfe, resigned. 
OREGON 
Herbert G. Suttle, Noti, Oreg. 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John C. Clouse, Rimer, Pa. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
TENNESSEE 
Jona R. Clark, Haydenburg, Tenn., in place 
of T. S. Clark, retired. 
TEXAS 
Harvey L. Pettit, Bloomburg, Tex., in place 
of R. E. Brinkley, transferred. 


Office 


Kans., in 


Office be- 


Office became 


E. Lilla McMichael, Cason, Texas. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Thomas H. McBrayer, Lorena, Tex. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
UTAH 


Iona S. Draper, Fountain Green, 
place of U. S. Madsen, transferred. 


tah, in 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 8 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Thomas F. Corbally to be register of the 

land office at Great Falls, Mont. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

J. Watt Page to be State director of selec- 
tive service for Texas with compensation at 
the rate of $7,175 per annum. 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT IN REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Thomas Lovet Smith to be Assistant to the 
Surgeon General, with the rank of brigadier 
general, for a period of 4 years from date of 
acceptance. 

POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Lawrence H. Raker, Crawfordville. 
KANSAS 
Alice M. Howe, Mount Hope. 
Alvin L. Sparks, Zurich. 
KENTUCKY 
James T. Linville, Fourmile. 


H. Clay Darnall, Hardin. 
Earl D. Enlow, Hodgenville. 


‘ -- 
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LOUISIANA 
Gladys H. Smith, Holden. 
MINNESOTA 
Sadie M. Miller, Bigelow. 
Henry S. Ness, Holler. 
NEW YORK 
Elsie B. Henderson, Circleville 
Sherleigh L. Westerdahl, Gerry. 
Fannie S. Raymond, Yaphank. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Margaret T. Sides, East Spencer 
Irene R. Autry, Hampstead. 
Edwin C. Eller, Lansing 
Wayman C. Melvin, Linden. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Walter Herman Anderson, Wildrose. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph F. Moran, Chinchilla 
Andrew T. Ofsonka, East Vandergrift. 
Hugh W. Billingsley, Flourtown. 
Leon R. Leddy, Port Clinton. 
Almeda K. Francisco, St. Petersburg 
Victor D. Crum, Sinnamah 
TENNESSEE 
Ida B. Winningham, Allons. 
Pearl I. McCamish, Calhoun 
Edward B. Simmons, Westmoreland. 








VIRGINIA 
Harry B. Jordan, Bedford. 
Samuel Washington West, Lynchburg. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Luther Lacy Lilly, Coal City 
Okey L. Curry, Ellenboro. 

WISCONSIN 
Ruth F. Steiner, Clam Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Marcu 8 1946 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James 

Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 

prayer: 


Shera 


Our Father Almighty, revealer of truth 
and sealer of every holy purpose, where 
love is, Thou art. O teach us the sim- 
plicity and the sublimity of such a life 
that walks in faith and love, in the spirit 
of Him who, when He was reviled, re- 
viled not again. Here is the upper air of 
spiritual aspiration in which there is 
fellowship of confidence and peace and 
eager spirits are blended into brother- 
hood. On this day of Nation-wide prayer 
for the things that make for peace, 
O give us high courage for our tasks with 
sweet remembrances of love and fellow- 
ship where complainings and discon- 
tents cease. We renew our prayer for 
our President, that Thy continued care 
and watchful providence may be over 
him through the course of his days. 
Grant that all cf us may be made wiser 
by our mistakes, and stronger by every 
temptation overcome. In the name of 
St. Mary’s holy Son. Amen. 


terday was read and approv: 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages 
President of the United States 
municated to the House by Mr. 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following daies 


in writing from t! 
were com- 
Miller, 
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the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On March 6, 1946: 

H.R. 129. An act to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in 
connection with Government checks and 
warrants; 

H.R.1315. An act for the relief of B. Pen- 
dino; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Leonard 
Hutchings; 

H.R. 1848. An act for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; 

H.R. 2168. An act for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; 

H.R. 2171. An act for the relief of Solomon 
Schtierman; 

H. R. 2240. An act to credit certain service 
performed by members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service prior 
to reaching 18 years of age for the purpose 
of computing longevity pay, or for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Westover; 

H.R. 2289. An act for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; 

H.R. 2393. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Peter; 

H.R. 2452. An act for the relief of Sam 
Kalak; 


H. R. 2661. An act for the relief of W. D. 


Jones and Ethel S. Jones; 

H. R. 2724. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Forest Eildon Powell; 

H.R. 2728. An act for the relief of R. H. 
Sindle; 

H.R. 27€9. An act for the relief of C. Frank 
James; 

H.R. 2863. An act for the relief of William 
Phillips; 

H. R. 2974. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Bobby Messick; 

H. R. 3028. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 17, 1937, as amended, relating to the 
establishment of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreational Area in the State of 
North Carolina; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Butler; 

H.R. 3444. An act to grant the title of 
public lands to the town of Safford, Ariz., 
for the use of its municipal water system; 

H.R.3514. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Olga Stanik, a minor; 

H.R.3580. An act to authorize municipali- 
ties and public utility districts in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to issue revenue bonds for 
public-works purposes; 

H.R.3614. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 33 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
chapter 118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H. R. 3657. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1945; 

H.R. 3730. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of West Virginia to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near Star City, W. Va.; 

H. R.3784. An act-for the relief of C. H. 
Brumfield; 

H.R.3840. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Rensselaer and Saratoga Coun- 
ties, N. Y., or to either of them, or any agency 
representing said counties, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the city of 
Mechanicville and Hemstreet Park in the 
town of Schaghticoke, N. Y.,” approved April 
2, 1941; 

H.R. 4249. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Delgado and Irma M. Delgado; 

H. R. 4652. An act to provide credit for past 
service to substitute employees of the postal 
service when appointed to regular positions; 
to extend annual and sick leave benefits to 
war service indefinite substitute employees; 
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to fix the rate of compensation for temporary 
substitute rural carriers serving in the place 
of regular carriers in the armed forces; and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4932. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, approved 
December 21, 1928. 

On March 7, 1946: 

H.R. 854. An act for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson. 

On March 8, 1946: 

H. R. 2284. An act to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employ- 
ees of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost reim- 
bursable prime contractors or of higher tier 
subcontractors for the purpose of securing 
the award of subcontracts or orders; 

H.R. 4571, An act to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; and 

H. R. 2348. An act to provide for the cover- 
age of certain drugs under the Federal nar- 
cotic laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain letters 
and certain excerpts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a res- 
olution adopted on abolition of military 
conscription by the Federal Churches of 
Christ. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial on housing subsidies appearing 
in the New York Times. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5458) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? [After a .pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
confereees: Messrs. CANNON of Missouri, 
LupLOoW, O’NEAL, RABAUT, JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma, TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, and 
DIRKSEN. 

THOMAS SUMNER 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1854) for 
the relief of Thomas Sumner, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$750” and insert 
“$1,500.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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CHRISTOPHER DANCE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1613) for 
the relief of Christopher Dance, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$300” and insert 
“$50.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN BUCHAN AND LAWRENCE 
GILLINGHAM 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1615) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of John 
Buchan and Lawrence Gillingham, 
minors, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$4,300” and 
insert “5,850.55.” 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,034” and 
insert “$2,294.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. FLORENCE MERSMAN 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3791) for 
the relief of Mrs. Florence Mersman, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 
insert “$1,330.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF MICHAEL J. MCDONOUGH, 
DECEASED 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2483) for 
the relief of the estate of Michael J. 
McDonough, deceased, with Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


“$2,000” and 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? (After a pause. } The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, 
Morrison, and JENNINGS. 


THOMAS C. LOCKE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S, 75) for the 
relief of Thomas C. Locke, with a House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? (After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCGEHEE, STIGLER, 
and PITTENGER. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM N. THERRIAULT 
AND MILLICENT THERRIAULT 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill CH. R. 3808) for 
the relief of the estate of William N. 
Therriault and Millicent Therriault, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs, MCGEHEE, HENDRICKs, 
and Case of New Jersey. 


MRS. S. P. BURTON 


Mr. McGEHEE submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
on the bill (H. R. 2487) for the relief of 
Mrs. S. P. Burton: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee cf conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2487) for the relief of Mrs. §. P. Burton, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same. 

Dan R. McGenee, 

J. M. Comes, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JAMES W. HUFFMAN, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2487) for the relief 
cf Mrs. 8. P. Burton, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The bill as passed the House appropriated 
the sum of $1,000 to Mrs. 8. P. Burton for 
Personal injuries and property damage sus- 
tained as the result of a collision, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1943, on Airline Highway No. 61, 
hear Reserve, La., between the car in which 


= was riding and a United States Army 
11Ci€, 
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The Senate reduced the sum to $500, and 
at the conference the sum of $1,000 was agreed 
upon. 

Dan R. McGEHEE, 

J. M. Comss, 

JoHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 2487) for the relief 
of Mrs. S. P. Burton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

ALBERT E. SEVERNS 


Mr. McGEHEE submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 2335) for the relief of 
Albert E. Severns: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2335) for the relief of Albert E. Severns, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert $2,500; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Dan R. McGEHEE, 
W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2335) for the relief 
of Albert E. Severns, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The bill as passed by the House appro- 
priated the sum of $3,000 to Albert E. Severns 
for personal injuries sustained as the result 
of being struck by a United States Army com- 
mand car near the intersection of First 
Avenue South and Railroad Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., on June 19, 1943. The Senate reduced 
the sum to $2,000, and at the conference a 
compromise of $2,500 was agreed upon. 

Dan R. McGeBee, 
W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 2335) for the relief of 
Albert E. Severns. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF PETER G. FABIAN 


Mr. McGEHEE submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 1890) for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 

agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1890) for the relief of the estate of Peter G. 
Fabian, deceased, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and agree to the same wiih an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the sum inserted 
by the Senate amendment, insert “$3,500”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Dan R. MCGEHEE 

E. H. Hepricx, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
OuIN D. JOHNSTON, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two House on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1890) for the relief 
of the estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying 
report: 

The bill as passed by the House appro- 
priated the sum of $2,423.75 to the estate of 
Peter G. Fabian, deceased, for his death, hos- 
pital, medical, and funeral expenses inci- 
dent thereto, as a result of being struck by a 
United States Army jeep in Rochester, N. Y., 
on June 14, 1944. The Senate increased the 
amount to $5,423.75, and at the conference a 
compromise of $3,500 was agreed upon. 

Dan R. McCGEHEE, 

E. H. HEDRICK, 

JOHN W. BYRNEs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 1890) for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
ORD and include an address delivered by 


Mr. Earl Godwin over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network yesterday 
evening. 


Mr. SOMERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include an 
editorial and a resolution. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a resolution from the 
American War Dads’ publication of Feb- 
ruary 1946. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement on 
atomic energy adopted by the Federal 


Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 


given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorpD in two instances. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a poem entitled “The 
Army and Navy Forever.” 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech made by 
Jane Chilcoat at a meeting of the 4-H 
Clubs. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech made 
by Durward Lyon at a meeting of the 
4-H Clubs. 

Mr. TIBBOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an editorial. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a communication 
from the Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances and include in 
one a newspaper article appearing in the 
Gettysburg Times of March 3, 1946, deal- 
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ing with Major General Willoughby, a 
graduate of Gettysburg College, and in 
the other letters from the Pennsylvania 
Saw Corp. and the A. B. Farquhar Co., 
both of York, Pa., dealing with the hard- 
ships inflicted upon industry. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
Life magazine of March 8, 1946, entitled 
“Dear Congressman.” 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment made last night over the American 
Broadcasting Co. system on the Town 
Hall Meeting of the Air program on the 
subject What Must We Do To Feed 
Europe? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
broadcast delivered by him on the sub- 
ject A Congressional Office in Action. | 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the king of 
birds, the State bird of South Dakota, 
the South Dakota ring-necked pheasant. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in each letters from corre- 
spondents. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
2EcORD and include a speech by Mr. 
Chester Bowles. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein ex- 
cerpts and certain other articles. 


THE CASE BILL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman from South Dakota I[Mr. 
Case] seems rather optimistic. He is 
still talking about the so-called Case bill. 
He would not recognize a cemetery if he 
saw one. What is the use of talking 
about the Case bill, or any other bill deal- 
ing with labor disputes, when the Hobbs 
bill, which is more than 2 years old, which 
in no way restricts labor or unions, which 
was sent over to the other end of the 
Capitol, and there lies buried? You can 
go north out into the hall and you get an 
odor of some kind as of something dead. 
I do not know whether it is because of 
the inefficient burial of that bill or of 
the grave in which it is buried. Perhaps 
they did not bury it deep enough. It is 
about time the other body gave us a vote 
on the Hobbs bill for a starter and then 
we could take up other bills with some 
hope they would be acted upon. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from Michigan has expired, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
next Wednesday another bill to provide 
pensions for Congressmen is scheduled 
to be considered. How it is possible for 
Members of Congress to support this 
bill to provide pensions for Congressmen, 
after the panning this body got from the 
the public when the other congressiona| 
pension bill was passed, is difficult to 
understand. So irate were the citizens 
that Congress was forced to repeal the 
pension law. This body voted almost 
unanimously for the repeal. 

It was claimed by Members who sup- 
ported that measure that the public did 
not understand it. I think the public did 
understand it, and I am sure they will 
understand this bill to provide pensions 
for Congressmen. 

A Congressman who has served only 5 
years would be eligible for a pension. 
Should this pension bill pass I could, if 
I retired at the end of my present term 
and lived to the age of expectancy, re- 
ceive a total of retirement payments 
amounting to $15,315 at a cost to me of 
only $2,500. Pensions become propor- 
tionately larger according to length of 
service. 

Surely this is not any part of the con- 
tract which Congressmen made with 
their constituents when they asked for 
their votes. With deference to those 
who are supporting this legislation I 
would be untrue to my convictions and 
to my duty if I did rot vigorously oppose 
the passage of this legislation. I fee! 
certain that if it is passed and the public 
learns the truth it will be no less aroused 
than it was when the other bill providing 
pensions for Congressmen was passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an article appearing in the Army 
and Navy Bulletin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RecorpD 
and include a news story taken from a 
recent issue of the Green Bay Press 
Gazette. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include reso- 
lutions of the Monroe County (Iowa) Soil 
Conservation Service. 


IT WAS THE HEEL OF THE OLD DEAL 
UNDER REPUBLICAN RULE WHICH 
GROUND DOWN SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. ’ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 3 weeks 
ago, on February 15, my genial colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois |[Mr. ALLEN} 
no doubt imposed upon by the propa- 
ganda mill of the Republican publicity 
staff, made a statement which purported 
to show a high mortality of small busi- 
nesses in recent years under the Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Had the gentleman had an opportu- 
nity of examining all the facts, I am sure 
his statement would have been different. 
I was moved to make further inquiries, 
and ] ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, to include as part of my remarks all 
the figures. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to revert to my previous statement on 
February 15 that all the business failures 
of the last 4 years, under a Democratic 
administration, are just a little more 
than 10 percent of all the business fail- 
ures under the last Republican admin- 
istration, according to figures prepared 
and published by Dun & Bradstreet, a 
firm which certainly has no reason for 
favoring the Democratic administration 
in publishing its statistics. 

Those figures show the following busi- 
ness mortalities under President Hoover: 
In 1929, 22,909; in 1930, 26.355; in 1931, 
28.385; in 1932, 31,822; a grand, or should 
I say horrifying, total of 109,471. 

The same source shows the following 
figures for Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man in the last 4 years: In 1942, 9,445; 
in 1943, 3.221; in 1944, 1,221; in 1945, 810; 
a grand total, and I really mean a most 
wonderfully and hearteningly smal! total, 
of only 14,497, or one-seventh of those 
under Hoover. 

IT WAS THE OLD DEAL BOOT 


The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] made some rather strong state- 
ments in the course of his remarks. 

I have made many inquiries and have ob- 
tained figures which demonstrate conclu- 
sively that the small manufacturing industry 
has felt the repercussions of the New Deal 
panaceas— 

He said. I quote his exact words, Mr. 
Speaker; I assure you I would not have 
presented his mixed metaphor in my own 
time otherwise. He further confused the 


figure of speech and the issue when he 
said: 


The little fellows who operate on small 
margins are the ones who felt and are feeling 
the heel of the New Deal boot. 


The gentleman stated that his figures 
were drawn from the Survey of Current 
Business of July 1944. I have grave fears 
that my friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
hois, has been furnished only enough of 
that official publication of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to be- 
Come as confused as his metaphors. I 
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propose to cite all the facts, and more 
facts besides taken from equally authen- 
tic sources, to show that not only was the 
boot not a New Deal boot, but that it fits 
the Republican Party with tailor-made 
perfection. 


PROOF IN A NUTSHELL 


In a nutshell, here they are, extracted 
from the Survey of Current Business of 
July 1944: 

First. Compared with earlier prewar 
years, business turn-over is, to quote, “al- 
ways and ‘normally’ of startling propor- 
tions.” 

Second. Owners have found attractive 
opportunities in war industries. 

Third. The draft “has been even more 
powerful as a deterrent to the entry into 
business.” 

Fourth, Shortages of goods and ma- 
terials were also responsible for the de- 
cline among small manufacturers. 

Fifth. A very large proportion of the 
turn-over has involved the smallest firms. 

Sixth. If new businesses and business 
transfers are combined they would al- 
most double the number of discontinued 
businesses. 

Seventh. Discontinued businesses were 
comprised 95 percent of concerns having 
less than four employees. This is worthy 
of note. 

Eighth. The authentic statistical rec- 
ords of Dun & Bradstreet show that from 
1940 to 1945, inclusive, bankruptcies 
averaged but 5,027. In 1945 there were 
only 810 concerns among manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, construction and 
commercial service which became bank- 
rupts, the only measuring rod of the 
state of business conditions, as compared 
with 109,471 under Hoover. 

Of this total of all manufacturers in 
1940, 10,600 had no employees; 15,400 in 
business had only 1 to 3 employees; 500 
were in the class of concerns employing 
4 to 7 employees; another 500 employed 
20 to 49, while 400 had 50 or more em- 
ployees. Thus, in this 1 year 26,000 out of 
the total of 27,300 had 3 or less workers. 

In detail, here are the figures for the 
4 years of 1940—43 taken from the same 
Survey of Business of July 1944 from 
which my colleague from Illinois ob- 
tained his figures without showing the 
reasons for the discontinued businesses 
in these years, which, along with other 
statements from this survey, put an en- 
tirely different light on the actual facts: 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


| 
| 1040 | 1941 1942 | 1943 

All manufacturers...| 27, 300 | 26,400 | 27,700 | 23, 200 
No employees._._..... 10, 600 | 10,200 | 10, 400 7. 700 
1 to 3 employees_....- 15, 400 | 14, 800 | 15,900 | 13, 200 
4 to 7 employees. ..... 500 500 | 600 800 
8 to 19 employees. _... tt 500 | 500 ROO 
20 to 49 employees. __- 100 200; 20] 400 
50 or more employees 200 200 | 200 200 

' 





The number of new businesses and 
business transfers, when combined, ex- 
ceed the discounted business by a wide 
margin, two to one in some years. The 
comparison of these two factors more 
than offset the business deaths among 
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manufacturers, as the table readily 


shows: 





New businesses 


! 
1940 | 1041 | 1942 | 1943 
= i 











! 
| 30, 800 33, 800 | 27.500 | 25, 600 


All manufacturers _. - - 





No employees___.._... 1 11,300} 8,900] 12,000} 6,600 
i to 3 employees _..... | 11,500 | 14, 700 ; { 100 | 11, 500 
4to 7 employees_.....| 4,200} 5,400) 3,200] 4,200 
§ to 19 employees... 2,100} 2700} 1,700] 2,100 
20 to 49 employees 1,300 1700; 1,000; 1,800 
5) or more employees _! 400 | 600 | 300 | 400 

| 

| Business transfers 

j j 

1940 1941 | 1942 1943 
All manufacturers - . . 18, 200 | 22 500 | 17 200 | 17, 40% 
No employees........| 5,400} 6,400] 5, 10 } 2, 500 
] to 3 employees... 9,000 | 10,700 | 8,500) 6,600 
4to 7 employees......) 1,700} 2,200 1,300 |} 2,900 
§ to 19 employees_....) 1,100 | 1, 500 1,000 | 2,200 
20 to 49 employees 400 | 1,200 xn) 2, 1s 
50 or more employees _| 600 | 600 | 400 | 1,200 
{ 
' 

The business death in these two 


groups of manufacturers with three or 
less employees is explained in the Survey 
of Current Business in this way: 

THE TRUE FACTS 

(a) Indeed, a large number of recent bus!- 
ness deaths have been due, not to the iact 
that the economic forces of the war have 
driven entrepreneurs out of business, but 
the owners have found attractive alternative 
opportunities in war industries or have been 
called into the armed services. 

(b) The existence of lucrative employment 
opportunities and the operation of selective 
service has been even more powerful as a de- 
terrent to entry into business. 

(c) Moreover, a comparison of the figures 
for the war period with those for earlier 
years indicates not so much that the war 
has had a devastating effect upon business 
as that business turn-over is aiways and 
normally of startling proportions. 

(ad) That the rates were as high as shown 
in a field (manufacturing) usually regarded 
as relatively stable, is due to the inclusion in 
the manyiacturing group of thousands of 
small shops and processors having few of 
even no empioyees. Included, for example, 
are smail sawmilis, printing establishments, 
cheese factories, custom industries, etc. 


MORE CORROBORATION 


In other words, it was not the New 
Deal policies that affected small business 
adversely but the draft and opportuni- 
ties for those with less than three em- 
ployees to obtain more lucrative position 
in war work than by conducting thei 
own operations. 

Even more emphasis on this point is 
supplied by the statement already quoted 
that “turn-over is always and normally 
of startling proportions.” We knew that 
one-man shops numbering 10,600 out of 
the 27,300 in 1940 are primarily a neigh- 
borhood convenience. Their volume and 
earnings are small, and their owners are 
most likely to go to war plants. 

This is demonstrated in the new busi- 
nesses and business transfers in table 
8 of the Survey of Current Business. 
As a whole of all manufacturing con- 
cerns, there were 30,800 new businesses 
established in 1940; also 18,200 business 
transfers which, combined, total 49,000. 
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They compare with 27,300 discontinued 
businesses or 21,700 more than the dis- 
continuances. This is described by the 
Department of Commerce as normal, 


ALMOST DOUBLE DISCONTINUED BUSINESSES 

The figures for new businesses and 
business transfers are shown herewith 
for each of the 4 years in comparison 
with the number of discontinued busi- 
nesses for comparison. 








| 
| New 
| oni busi- Dis- 
New | al ness | con- 
busi- | trans- | ‘rans- tinued 
ness | fers fers busi- 
i com- | nesses 
| 
bined 
| ; 
| | 
WO acindaecdunoteeet 30, 800 18, 200 | 49,000 | 27,300 


wane-neneneeece=--| 33, 800 | 22, 500 | 56,300 | 26, 400 

1942_..................| 27, 500 | 17,200 | 44,700 | 27, 700 

POR dahon eehaie | 25,600 | 17,400 | 43,000 | 23, 200 
| | | | 


As a matter of fact, combined, the new 
businesses with business transfers, the 
business discontinuances among manu- 
facturers are wiped out entirely by al- 
most two to one. The new businesses in 
each of these 4 years are alone far in 
excess. 

TRUE REASONS FOR DISCONTINUANCES 


Moreover, again quoting from this 
same Survey of Current Business, there 
appear these significant statements: 

A very large part of the business turn-over 
during the war period has involved the small- 
est firms. This is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the rates of entry, exit, and 
transfer normally vary inversely with the 
size of concern. During the years 1942-43 
concerns with fewer than 4 employees (com- 
prising about 82 percent of ail firms) pro- 
vided 95 percent of all discontinuances, 91 
percent of all new business, and 90 percent 
of all transfers. 

It is evident at once that most of the war- 
time decline in the number of operating 
firms occurred during 1942-43. This was the 
time of the most rapid increase in our war 
production. Shortages of goods and material 
were first becoming acute. Entrepreneurs 
and their employees were being confronted 
with numerous alternative opportunities for 
lucrative war work. The induction of men 
into the armed forces was proceeding at peak 
rates. : 

“OLD DEAL” IS ENEMY OF SMALL BUSINESS 


No, Mr. Speaker, it is not the New Deal 
which is the enemy of small business. 
It was not under the banner of Jefferson 
and Jackson, of Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman that the 
little businessman has been robbed of 
his hope and substance. 

Bankruptcies are the true measures of 
business conditions. When business is 
bad failures naturally increase, and so 
do the total of liabilities invoived in the 
bankruptcies. It was under the Old Deal, 
the Republican deal, the Grant-Taft- 
Harding-Coclidge-Hoover deals, that 
bankers’ panics swept the country, bring- 
ing tragedy and ruin in their wake, de- 
moralizing the enterprise of the people, 
absorbing the savings of hardy souls who 
had the courage to venture into competi- 
tion with combine and cartel and mo- 
nopoly fostered and safeguarded by the 
Republican Party. The number of bank- 
ruptcies in this country, as recorded by 
Dun & Bradstreet over a 52-year period, 
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reduced to graphic form, show conclu- 
sively that the peaks by number and by 
dollar volume of bankruptcies have oc- 
curred under Republican administra- 
tions. 

BUSINESS PROSPERS UNDER DEMOCRATS 


On the other hand, the valleys in the 
graphs of bankruptcies have occurred 
under the banner of democracy. Strin- 
gent enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
beneficial measures for loans and re- 
search, wise and equitable tax laws, en- 
couragement of individual small enter- 
prise, a stable economy, a constantly but 
healthfully mounting purchasing power, 
based on production and consumption 
and not on stock-market and commodity 
gambling—these have been the factors 
under Democratic administrations which 
have encouraged the safety and pros- 
perity of the little man. 

During the 12 years of Republican rule, 
from 1921 to 1932, inclusive, the number 
of failures totaled 282,007, according to 
Dun and Bradstreet. That is an average 
of 23,500 per year. 

On the contrary, under leadership of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman for 13 
years from 1933 to 1945 inclusive, the 
total number of bankruptcies were little 
more than one-third the tragic Republi- 
can totals. Bankruptcies during Re- 
publican occupancy of the White House 
in an average year were 2.4 times as 
many as those under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman. 

BUSINESS LOSSES THREE TIMES GREATER UNDER 
REPUBLICANS 

Measured in dollars, American busi- 
ness—American small _ business—lost 
three times as much during the 12 years 
of Republican catering to special inter- 
est as in 13 years of sound Democratic 
government. Total losses suffered in 
bankruptcies during 12 years of the Re- 
publican reign of big business passed the 
staggering total of $7,000,000.000—$584.,- 
392,000 a year. 

In the 4 years including 1940 to 1943 
taken by the gentleman from Illinois to 
show the number of discontinued busi- 
nesses in his vain effort to prove New 
Deal injury to small business, bankrupt- 
cies, the real test of business conditions, 
continually declined and in 1945 were 
reduced to the extremely low figure of 
810 of all types of manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing, construction, and com- 
mercial services. In the 6 years of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman 1940-1945, 
the bankruptcies were as follows: 


Number Liabilities 


SR ee es | 13, 619 $166, 684, 000 
1941 - 11, 848 | 136, 194, 000 
1942 9, 445 100, 763, 000 
1943 3, 221 45, 389, 000 
1944 1, 221 29, 378, 000 
1945 30, 395, 000 
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NEW DEAL BUSINESS SAVIOR 


I am confining myself in these re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, to the problems of 
small business—the firms which employ 
only a handful of hands, or which are 
one-man businesses. It would, there- 
fore, be irrelevant to explore the benefits 
to all business from the wise measures 
of the past 13 years, to go into any de- 
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tailed discussion of loans from Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, to fisca) 
policies which helped save the world from 
total prostration, to all the measures de- 
vised to repair the ravages of 12 years of 
Republican misrule and favoritism and 
scandal. 

It is no exaggeration to say, however, 
Mr. Speaker, that the New Deal has been 
the savior of business, big and small. 

Few of us knew, and fewer still now 
remember, the dangerous closeness of a 
complete break-down in our Government 
and our economy in 1932. The people 
were tragically desperate. Now they are 
prosperous and happy. 

Not all the highly paid economists of 
the Republicans, no matter how they may 
distort and falsify the figures, can prove 
anything except that the United States 
has now the highest degree of prosperity 
in all history. I call upon my colleague 
to disprove these facts. 


FOREIGN LOAN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


On March 1, 1946, I sent to the Con- 
gress a “Statement of the Foreign Loan 
Policy of the United States Government” 
prepared by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems. I have now received 
from the National Advisory Council a 
report on its activities during the last 
6 months. 

This report, which describes the man- 
ner in which the Council is discharging 
its duties of coordinating the foreign fi- 
nancial activities of the Government, 
should be considered by the Congress to- 
gether with the previous statement of 
policy. 

The report is attached hereto. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE Howse, March 8, 1946. 


HAROLD B. ALDEN AND WALTER E. 
STROHM—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1489, “An act for the relief 
of Harold B. Alden and Walter E. 
Strohm.” 

The purpose of this bill is to pay the 
sum of $350 to Harold B. Alden and the 
sum of $500 to Walter E. Strohm in full 
settlement of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for over- 
time work performed by them as civilian 
employees of the United States Military 
Academy during the period from January 
17, 1942, to December 1, 1942. 

Section 1 of the act of October 21, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1205), authorized the pay- 
ment of overtime compensation to such 
professional and subprofessional e¢m- 
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ployees of the War Department as should 
“be designated from time to time by the 
Secretary of War.” : 

It appears that since prior to January 
17, 1942, Mr. Alden and Mr. Strohm have 
peen civilian employees of the United 
States Military Academy, that their serv- 
ices to the Academy have been “profes- 
sional” in nature, that commencing Jan- 
uary 17, 1942, they performed overtime 
work, but received no additional compen- 
sation therefor until December 1, 1942, 
when all professional employees of the 
United States Military Academy became 
entitled to extra compensation for over- 
time work in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of December 22, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1068). 

It further appears that Mr. Alden and 
Mr. Strohm were not designated by the 
Secretary of War as professional em- 
ployees of the War Department entitled 
to receive overtime compensation under 
the act of October 21, 1940, and they did 
not come within any of the classes of 
civilian employees of the War Depart- 
ment which were designated by the Sec- 
retary of War prior to December 1, 1942, 
as entitled to receive such overtime com- 
pensation, The Comptroller General has 
held that employees of the War Depart- 
ment were not entitled to receive extra 
compensation for overtime under the 
provisions of the act of October 21, 1940, 
unless they clearly came within the pro- 
vision of the statute specifically granting 
overtime compensation. 

Undoubtedly the wartime demands of a 
nation upon its employees, as well as 
upon all of its citizens, are exacting, re- 
sulting in many instances in personal in- 
convenience and sacrifice; but for the 
Government to compensate all individu- 
als who have suffered inconvenience and 
sacrifice as a result of the war would be 
impossible, and to attempt to provide 
such compensation through special legis- 
lation, such as this bill attempts to do, 
would commit the Government to an im- 
practicable policy. There were many 
civilian employees of the Government 
other than those of the War and Navy 
Departments who, during the period of 
hostilities, were engaged in work directly 
connected with the war effort and who 
worked many hours overtime without re- 
ceiving any compensation therefor. For 
the Government now to attempt to com- 
pensate employees of the War Depart- 
ment for overtime work performed by 
them when they were not designated in 
accordance with law as entitled to over- 
ume pay would be inequitable and not 
in keeping with the public interest. I am, 
therefore, constrained to withhold my 
approval from the bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite House, March 7, 1946. 





The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal; and, without objection, the 
bill and the message referred to the Com- 
a on Claims and ordered to be print- 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 40 min- 
utes. 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1947 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5605) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate may continue for and be concluded 
in 2% hours. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand the 
gentleman from Georgia does not have 
many requests for time, if any. I have 
quite a few requests. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not have any re- 
quests for time at the moment. As I ex- 
plained to the gentleman, if I should 
have any requests for time, I will en- 
deavor to accommodate my colleagues as 
far as I can. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man expect to read the bill today and 
finish the bill tonight? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is just 
as well informed on that subject as I 
could be. I have no knowledge as to any 
pending controversy of any considerable 
magnitude. 

I hope it may be possible to do that, but 
the action of the House with regard to 
offering amendments and the amount of 
discussion had with reference to them 
are matters that cannot, of course, be 
determined by me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was asking primar- 
ily, because there are two special orders 
in which some of us—at least I—are in- 
terested, one being that of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] and the 
other that of the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Dovcias]. I wanted to 
hear those if they were going to be used 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Unicn for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5605) 


I have no objection, 
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making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. WHITTINGTON in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the years of the war our 
farmers, just as any other American citi- 
zen, did the best that they could and pro- 
duced some of the greatest crops ever 
gathered from the fields. They did this 
in spite of the several million farm boys 
going into the armed services. In spite 
of the lack of much needed farm ma- 
chinery and in spite of higher costs all 
along the line for everything they had 
to buy, the patriotic urge to do their part 
for our country during the war and to 
back up their sons and nephews in the 
service resulted in the harvesting of the 
two greatest crops on record. Even with 
those great crops we are today scraping 
the bottom of the bins to find extra food 
for starving peoples throughout the 
world. 

On September 23, 1942, in an address 
to the House, I pleaded for the recogni- 
tion of production of food as an essential 
industry, equal to that of any war 
material. 

May I auote from that speech of 3'2 
years ago here today: 


Did you ever stop to think that food is 
just as necessary to the winning of this war 
as is almost anything, except manpower, 


that you can mention, tanks, guns, planes, 
or munitions? Have you momentarily 
paused ‘and thought of what may come to 
our beloved Nation in a few years time if too 
much farm labor is stripped from the farms 


if experienced farmers continue to be taken 
in the draft, if dairy cows and brood sows gu 
to the slaughter pens rather than to remain 
on the farms to further our production? We 
have plenty of food today. How about to- 
morrow? Meat rationing is already on the 
way. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, 42 auction 
notices gathered from 1 week’s issue ol! 
my district's newspapers. Forty-two sales 
that means the dispersal of herds of milk 


cows whose butterfat our Nation 
badly today. Forty-two sales selling hog 
and sheep because of farmers having to quit 
farming. Does this appear as a future prom- 
ise for the production of the food we mus 
have for our armed forces, our civilians, and 
our Allies? Does this seem to indicate tha 
all is well with the granary of America? 
To me these numerous sales spell disast 


needs so 


Mr. Chairman, was I right in Septem- 
ber 1942, when that statement was made 
to the House? Have we not seen our 
people go without butter and meat sim- 
ply because the production of food was 
not designated by this administration 
as being essential? 

Too much farm labor was taken from 
the farm, and too much of our small 
supply of farm machinery was sent 
abroad; 18,000 of our farm tractors go- 
ing to Canada alone in 1 year while our 
own farmers pleaded for them so that 
they could replace their worn-out ma- 
chinery. Today strikes by union labor 
have done irreparable harm to the pro- 
duction of farm machinery. UNRRA is 


shipping out a good deal of our farm 
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equipment and our returning veterans 
are unable to again get started farming 
because of these conditions. Let me 
read you a letter from a veteran in south- 
western Minnesota: 


I was forced to sell all of my farm equip- 
ment when I entered the Army in May 1942. 
I was discharged February 12, 1946, after hav- 
ing seen over 22 months’ service in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations, from Normandy 
to Germany. When I returned I found my 
fields in weeds and everything else in a gen- 
eral run-down condition. It will require con- 
siderable work with good equipment to get 
the place back into shape, and I must have 
the equipment to start plowing as soon as 
weather permits. I cannot work this farm 
without good equipment. I have covered 
almost every implement dealer within a 50- 
mile radius and all I have succeeded in get- 
ting is indifference and even sarcasm. This 
so-called veterans’ priority system appears 
to be a joke. In two instances I learned of 
opportunities to buy used machinery. Upon 
investigation I found these implements to be 
8 to 9 years old and in practically hopeless 
condition, yet the prices asked in some cases 
ran 35 to 40 percent more than the current 
prices on new equipment. In all cases the 
prices were far more than the stuff was 
worth, 

The equipment vital to operate this farm 
this year includes a three-plow tractor, a 
three-bottom plow, a two- or four-row corn 
planter with fertilizer attachment, a two- 
or four-row cultivator, a 15-foot disc, and a 
four- or five-section drag. 

I am not asking for a hand-out. I have 
some means and, within e reasonable price 
range, I can pay for these implements. 1 
definitely do not want to throw those hard- 
earned dollars away on junk. All I ask is a 
chance to earn my own way. It is realized 
that I am not the only veteran having 
troubles, but it strikes me as being criminal 
to let 240 acres of good land lie idle ,.because 
of lack of equipment. 

It is disgusting to hear and read all the 
tripe and prattle coming from our politicians 
about the great sacrifices of our soldiers; talk 
doesn’t raise crops or produce anything tan- 
gible. My experiences in combat were not 
pleasant, but I do not regret or begrudge the 
4 years I gave to the service. Surely it is not 
unreasonable to want to get to a self-sup- 
porting basis. 


What will this Congress do to remedy 
problems such as this? 

Today we find consideration given by 
the armed services to the release of foot- 
ball and baseball players. Men can get 
cut of the services to get back into busi- 
ness and professional lines. How many 
of you Members of this House have been 
able to secure the release of any farm 
boys needed desperately by their fathers 
to help them continue to produce food? 
Case after case of hardship on the farm 
has been presented by me to the War 
and Navy Departments for consideration. 
No; production of food is not essential 
until we are faced with the facts that the 
winning of the peace is based now, after 
the war, on food. A loaf of bread today 
to some starving person in Europe will 
bring more friendship back to America 
than can a thousand promises. 

Many of us have urged the establish- 
ment of one food authority. That has 
been ignored by those in power and we 
have gone from one emergency in food 
to another. One year too many hogs 
are produced, the next year we have a 
meat and butter famine, and now the 
acministration suddenly wakes up to 
the fact that millions will starve 
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throughout the world unless America 
tightens its belt and shares with them 
what we have. 

We will reap the whirlwind, Mr. Chair- 
man, the whirlwind of distrust in the 
program as seriously contemplated for 
agriculture by the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics. I was amazed to learn 
that our Department of Agriculture has 
within it a group of people who feel that 
the best that our Nation can promise to 
our farmers is competition in our own 
markets for a world price on farm prod- 
ucts, and then to look to the Treasury 
for a hand-out at the end of the year to 
give to agriculture so-called parity. 

Let me quote to you from the hearings 
just completed by our subcommittee on 
agriculture, and you can see what I mean 
by this whirlwind of distrust which will 
envelop the Nation’s farmers unless we 
here today apply the scalpel and cut out 
of this appropriation bill funds for theo- 
retical and impractical thinkers in posi- 
tions of high authority. Let me read it 
to you: 


Mr. DirKseEN. So if we reach that point in 
1947, or beyond, where we have a surplus to 
deal with, and where we have exhausted 
every possibility that you can see at the mo- 
ment to relieve the situation, and prices still 
continue to tumble, then next it would be 
your suggestion—not necessarily yours, but 
the suggestion has been made to let the level 
of prices on the domestic market go down to 
what may be the same thing as world mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Tou.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Dirksen. And then subsidize the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DirKsEN. That is your feeling. 

Mr. Totiey. That is one of the suggestions. 

Mr. DirKsEN. Did that suggestion emanate 
from your Bureau? 

Mr. Tottey. We have given thought to it. 
I think I have already stated here that we 
have analyzeq the consequences of the situa- 
tion you refer to. 

Mr. DrrK«sen. Is it a fair question to ask 
you whether or not the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has indicated his reaction to that kind 
of a program, either publicly or privately? 
Or is that a fair question to ask you? 

Mr. Toutey. I would rather you ask him 
that. We have discussed the matter with 
him, and with a group of other leaders. 

Mr. Tarver. May I interrupt for a question 
right there? 

Mr. DirKsEN. Yes, Mr. TARVER. 

Mr. Tarver. Is it not a well-known fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture at Ander- 
son, S. C., and Memphis, Tenn., and at other 
points, has heartily endorsed the idea of 
having agricultural products go at the. world 
price, with a subsidy to farmers from the 
Treasury to make up the difference in their 
income? You know that to be the fact do 
you not? 

Mr. Totter. I read his speech; yes. 

Mr. Tarver. There is no controversy about 
that. I do not see how there could be. 

Mr. DirKSEN. Dr. Tolley, has the plan been 
seriously considered, when at some time in 
the future we may come to grips with the so- 
called farm problem, of letting the prices go 
down to the world level; has that been ser- 
iously entertained as a part of our own econ- 
omy [ 

Mr. TOLLEY. That is a hard one to answer, 
when you say seriously. We have given, yes, 
we have given serious consideration to it our- 
selves; and I know that other people have. 


Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I want to state that 
he personally has refuted any intention 
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of foisting any such program upon the 
American farmer. I fear, however, that 
he may be over-ridden by certain men 
who have more authority in policy mak. 
ing than he has in this administration, 

We must have for agriculture, not g 
defeatist program as seriously studied by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
but a constructive forward-looking pro. 
gram, which will hold up farm commod. 
ity prices, union labor wages, and give a 
decent scale of living for all of us here jn 
America. 

I am fearful, however, Mr. Chairman 
that the Secretary cannot put into effect 
a program, even if he wishes to do so, de- 
signed to give real parity to the farmer. 
The CIO wants and is receiving raises 
all along the line for union labor. The 
CIO wants cheap food, wants the lid held 
tight onto the cost of living, but at the 
same time through strikes enforces its 
demands that its 40-hour-per-week 
members must receive more for their |a- 
bors than it is willing to grant to agricul- 
ture for its 80-hour week. The CIO wants 
class legislation, and is fostering hatred 
between agriculture, labor, and industry. 
A CIO official publicity asserted 2 years 
ago that 25 cents per pound for butter 
was as much as farmers should receive, 

This administration is kept in office by 
the CIO and the left-wing elements of 
America, who we saw just yesterday list- 
ing the majority of Congressmen as sabo- 
teurs, just because we wanted a work- 
able housing bill enacted and not one 
that would superimpose on the Ameri- 
can people an additional bureau with 
Gestapo powers. 

If the farmers of America are ever 
compelled to strike, as do the CIO, with- 
out compunction, God help America and 
the starving nations dependent upon her 
for food. Steel workers, auto workers, 
farm-equipment workers may strike; 
farmers, never. 

This administration refuses to accept 
the Brown bill, which would force the 
computation of parity so as to include 
the cost of farm labor. How can my 
farm produce corn, wheat, hogs, and 
cattle at a profit if I do not receive a 
price for those products which at least 
represents the 65 cents an hour or more 
my farm labor costs me? The farmers 
of America produced the food to win 
the war. They did not receive an equal 
break with union labor and industry. 
They, however, were producing for their 
country in its hour of need. Now they 
demand equality of treatment. Twenty- 
five million people on farms, 18 percent 
of our population, received last year 9'2 
percent of our national income. That, 
according to Secretary Anderson, seems 
to be fair treatment. He testified to 
such belief before our subcommittee. He 
also has testified before a Senate com- 
mittee that the 65 cents per hour mini- 
mum for others is fair. 

Shall these farmers now be rewarded 
by a program of defeat, a program forc- 
ing the 6,090,060 farmers to sell their 
corn in Chicago alongside of Argentine 
corn, their wheat in Buffalo in, competi- 
tion with Russiar. wheat, and their butter 
and dairy products in the same market 
as products produced by cheap foreign 
labor? Yes; that is a beautiful picture 
very strongly hinted at by the Bureau 0: 
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Acricultural Economics for the future of 
agriculture. The rosy tint painted on 
the edge of that dark cloud Of defeatism 
is the coming to the Treasury of the 
United States each year for a hand-out 
to secure a doubtful parity. These free 
traders forget that Congress never could 
and never would appropriate the billions 
necessary to give our farmers real parity. 
That parity must be obtained in the 
market place and not out of the Treas- 
ury. 

Union labor gets its wage on our own 
markets out of the sale price of the pro- 
ducts produced and industry has always, 
and always will, get its profit in our own 
market places. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and any who might hope 
for cheap food in a high-wage market are 
barking up the wrong tree. One segment 
of our people cannot prosper if some 
others do not. That is not our American 
way of life. 

May I quote further from my speech to 
the House 342 years ago: 

The farmer does not begrudge labor a 
» deal, nor does he resent seeing indus- 
y profit on its investment. No reasonable 
man or woman will argue against permitting 
the farmer to include the cost of his farm 
labor, whether it be his or his family’s labor, 
or hired labor, when figuring parity any more 
than he would begrude decent pay and work- 
ing conditions for union labor or a fair re- 
compense for professional men. How can the 
farmer ever compete for labor nowadays if 
he cannot obtain sufficient for his products to 
justify the wages farm labor demands? 
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Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the representative of the farmer 
in the Cabinet, has appeared before a 
committee of Congress, and has expressed 
his approval of the 65 cents per hour 
minimum wage for those outside of agri- 
culture. _Surely we all want that but, 
personally, I feel that the time has come 
for our Secretary of Agriculture to de- 
mand for the farmers of the Nation par- 
ity based on that same wage; at least he 
is advocating for other labor. Food pro- 
duction is the only answer today to star- 
vation throughout the world. An ade- 
quate and a fair price will bring forth 
that production from the farms of Amer- 
ica—the theory of the impractical 
dreamers and leftists will kill that pro- 
duction—take your choice. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my friend from Iowa, the greatest agri- 
culture 1 State of the Union. The gentle. 
Man's personal sacrifice in this war is re- 
Spected by the House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does not the 
gentleman feel that America owes an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to the 
farmer for his patriotism and his con- 
unuing to produce food under present 
Conditions? ‘ 

_Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
the farmers of America, next to the serv- 
iceme n of America, will go down in his- 
tory as being one of the most patriotic 
sroups in the country. A good portion 
of our armed services came from the 
farms and their fathers and families 
backed them up the best they could by 
song, hard hours of work. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
one of the best friends that farmers have 
in Congress—a man who knew first hand 
in 1917 the problems of the servicemen. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would the gentleman 
care to tell the House what he believes 
to be the purpose of the economic and 
social planners and what their ideas are 
in advocating that the prices of American 
farm products go down to a world level 
and then pay subsidies out of an already 
bankrupt Treasury to make up the differ- 
ence between the world market price and 
parity prices? I have my own ideas 
about it, but I would like to hear the 
gentleman express his ideas. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will be 
frank and tell the gentleman what I 
think is the underlying purpose of this. 
I believe every man in the House who 
reasons for himself and is not dictated to 
by any group knows the plan. My 
friends, it is simply because a certain 
group wants a regimented economy in 
this Nation of ours. They want the 
farmers of the Nation to come for a 
hand-out eternally and forever to the 
Treasury of the United States so that 
they, the particular party in power, can 
continue in their domination of the polit- 
ical set-up in the country. They will not 
allow our products to bring their lawful 
prices in our markets, but we must, as in 
the case of butter, get a subsidy to be paid 
later on by our grandchildren in taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe as soon as the checks stop 
coming to the American people from 
the Government that the party that has 
been subsidy-minded all these years will 
then lose their stock in trade and lose 
the appeal which has kept them in office 
for too long? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Many 
farmers, thousands and millions of farm- 
ers, who object to subsidies are forced 
to accept them; otherwise, they would 
not get a decent price for what they pro- 
duce. That is the hole that I, myself, am 
in as a farmer. I voted against these 
subsidies, but nevertheless I have to de- 
pend on subsidies on my butterfat in 
order to get what I should, a fair and 
decent price for butter. Certainly the 
time will come, and at least I hope it 
will come shorily, when the farmers may 
expect to get a fair price for his produce 
in the maxket place, just as union labor 
does and everybody else does. Two bil- 
lions a year in subsidies, which con- 
sumers today should pay, will amount 
to six billions, including interest before 
these bonds are paid. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, during the 
war we had to have subsidies in a great 
many cases. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It was es- 
sential in certain lines, yes; especially 
in critical materials, for high-cost pro- 
duction cost of copper and such metals. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. But at the pres- 
ent time is it not a fact that the farm- 
ers would rather have a fair price in the 
market place without subsidies. Is that 
not a fact? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Two vears 
ago I appealed to the Office of Price 
Administration for a rise in the price of 
butter. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I interrupt the 
gentleman to say that I am not talking 
about payments for good soil-conserva- 
tion practices. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I under- 
stand. The gentleman and I have al- 
ways supported AAA and hope to see soil 
conservation made a permanent policy 
in our Government. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is a different issue. 
I am taiking about subsidies to be paid 
out of the Federal Treasury for a num- 
ber of things. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Incltding 
butter, for instance. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am talking about the 
payment of subsidies, not only to farm- 
ers, but to everybody else. I am speak- 
ing of subsidies that are not necessary. 
Certainly, we cannot continue that prac- 
tice for long under present conditions. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
again state that over 2 years ago I ap- 
pealed to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to permit the price of butter to go 
up on the market to a decent price so 
that sufficient butter would be produced. 
But OPA considers its wisdom superior 
to that of any producer of needed com- 
modities. In that all-wise way of theirs, 
they refused to permit a price increase 
and said that the price per pound was 
sufficient and that the farmers would 
produce butter in quantities sufficient to 
meet the demand at that price. Was 
OPA right? We know the answer to that. 
Every housewife knows there has not 
been sufficient butter produced. That 
same thing applies to work clothing on 
the farm. The gentleman from Iowa 
and I have both appealed to OPA to per- 
mit the producers of overalis, work 
gloves, and underwear for children to 
receive a high enough price so that they 
could furnish them at a small profit to 
the retailers in our districts but with- 
out avail. Consequently, through this 
blundering on the part of OPA, there are 
a great many children in my part of Min- 
nesota, where the weather has been 20 
below zero, who have not had warm 
clothing to wear this past winter. Such 
actions by OPA bring it into disrepute; 
no butter, no work clothes, no children’s 
clothing, just regulations by the basket- 
ful. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, the gentle- 
man must remember that if OPA ad- 
justs its prices so that the producers of 
everything could stay in business and 
make a little profit, we would have such 
a large production of everything that 
there would be no use for controls. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly. 
That is why they are fearful of releasing 
these controls. Production alone is the 
answer to inflation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, they live on 
control and power. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Any bu- 
reaucratic machine thrives on power. 
The only cure for such a condition is 
defeat- at the polls. Our people give 
the power and likewise they can, if they 
see fit, take that power away. 

Mr. JENSEN. One more thing. We 
know that the national economy is always 
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seven times that of the farm income. 
The gentleman belongs to a group, and is 
very active in that group, that has been 
making a study of the ups and downs-in 
agriculture and in national income. I 
am a little proud to say that I am also a 
member of that group that has been 
making that study. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
the gentleman is referring to what is 
known as the Wilkins plan. Our group, 
as he knows, has held several meetings 
on that subject the past few weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr.iH. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa has been one of the 
leaders trying to secure consideration of 
that plan, which is not a defeatist plan 
but, on the other hand, is one which 
would give not only to the farmers but 
to every segment of our American so- 
ciety a fair and square deal and a just 
share of the national income. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
The farmer only asks that he can have 
the maximum use of our own great mar- 
ket. The gentleman from Minnesota 
and I both realize the tremendous mar- 
ket to farmers in our own country for 
automobiles, frigidaires, radios, farm 
equipment, and untold other items which 
can be built for them by union labor at 
a good wage. All the farmer wants in 
return is a parity price for the food he 
produces for the rest of America. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Of course, I want to 
commend my colleague from Minnesota, 
whose reputation in this House is well 
known as being one of the able and vig- 
orous champions of the farmers and of 
agriculture in general. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman and feel that he, in his 
capacity as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, has been one of the 
best friends of the farmers in Congress. 
I wish there were more like him. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman comes 
from a State that produces a great deal 
of corn. I do not have too much corn 
in my State. I noticed a little statement 
in the newspaper this morning that I 
think is quite disturbing, and it is quite 
a serious charge, particularly against 
the farmers who produce corn for com- 
mercial purposes. I call this to the at- 
tention of the gentleman to see if he 
cares to comment on it: 

NYLONS GIVEN FARM GIRLS TO LURE CORN TO 
MARKET 

Congress learned yesterday that in one 
Corn Belt area nyion hose were distributed 
to farmers’ daughters to induce their papas 
to sell some corn. 

Clinton P. Anderson, Agricultural Secre- 
tary, told the House Banking Committee of 
the incident in relating that most grain for 
hog and cattle feed is “changing hands in 
the black market or in other unorthodox 
ways.” 

As I understand it, the Secretary was 
up there yesterday testifying in connec- 
tion with the extension of OPA. Un- 
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doubtedly this charge he makes is a very 
grave charge to bring against the farm- 
ers of Iowa, Nebraska, and the entire 
Farm Belt, that they are handling their 
corn through the black market or in un- 
orthodox ways. Would the gentleman 
care to comment on that? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Person- 
ally, I feel that the Secretary must have 
secured the wrong information. It has 
never come to my knowledge in my dis- 
trict in Minnesota that there is any black 
market whatsoever in farm products. 
The farmers in that region are too patri- 
otic to indulge in that sort of a practice. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the corn which 
is being distributed in the black market 
referred to by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa probably is that type of corn in 
which Oklahomans specialize which is 
sold through commercial channels in 
liquid form. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Measured 
by gallons rather than by bushels. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would not be sur- 
prised, because it goes back to the old 
slogan, “Wine, women, and song.” The 
farmers of Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Iowa who raise the corn are selling 
it through legitimate markets and 
through the ordinary outlets. After it is 
sold by them it may get into unclean 
hands, but for that they cannot be held 
responsible. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and the gentle- 
man from South Dakota that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma made no such 
charge or no such claim against the 
farmer. Imerely quoted an AP dispatch 
which purported to quote a statement 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
which he is alleged to have said that 
the iarmers in the great Corn Belt had 
indulged in these practices. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Ithink the 
gentleman will agree with me that be- 
fore making any such statement as that 
the Secretary should be sure of his facts, 
before casting reflections on a great peo- 
ple engaged in a great industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HogEven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman; I en- 
joyed the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and other Members 
from the Farm Belt. I hope at some fu- 
ture time we can havea forum at which 
we can discuss these many vital matters 
pertaining to agriculture. It is most 
proper that we should be discussing the 
agriculture appropriation bill at this very 
time when the farmers of America are 
again being called upon to produce food 
for the Nation and a starving world. 
It seems strange that only in times of 
emergency does the farmer receive the 
proper recognition due him. At most 
other times in our national economy he is 
shoved into the background. After all, 
agriculture is the basic industry in this 
country. The production of food was 
never recognized as a war industry dur- 
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ing the war effort. In spite of it all the 
farmers went forward during the war 
and accomplished unbelievable results 
under very adverse circumstances. Now 
once again they are called upon to pro- 
duce food to relieve a shortage that 
threatens starvation all over the world. 
The farmer is the victim of the elements 
at all times, and has learned long ago 
that he cannot be dependent alone upon 
labor and machinery to do his job. In 
my own home community in the spring 
of the year the farmers of many denom- 
inations gather together in their 
churches to pray for a blessing on their 
efforts and for a bountiful harvest. 
Their prayers have not gone unanswered. 
There are Many commendable provi- 
sions in this bill and I am sorry a lim- 
itation in time prevents me from re- 
ferring to all of them. 

I am particularly pleased with the new 
appropriations made in this bill for the 
Extension Service, which will provide ad- 
ditional 4~H Club workers in the field. 
It is my understanding that a great num- 
ber of these workers are going to be 
engaged in the work of the 4-H Clubs, 
one of the finest things in agriculture 
today. I am glad to note that we are 
really getting down to the business of 
doing something for the boys and girls 
on the farm. There are some 3,200,000 
of them in the United States, 1,590,598 of 
whom as of 1944 belonged to the 4-H 
Clubs in America. May their tribe in- 
crease. It is highly essential that such 
steps be taken to keep youth on the farm 
and to keep them interested in farm life. 
It is somewhat discouraging to note that 
many of our farm boys coming back 
from the service are not inclined to go 
back to the farm and something must 
be done to combat that trend. The only 
way I know of is to make farming more 
attractive. 

The 4-H Clubs are doing a magnifi- 
cent piece of work in making better 
farmers and better citizens. 

Much can also be said about the flood 
control provisions in this bill. Iam very 
much interested in the appropriation of 
$4,280,000 for the Little Sioux River 
flood-control project in my congressional 
district, located right in the heart of the 
food belt of this country. Flood waters 
in this territory have caused damage 
considerably in excess of one-half mil- 
lion dollars each year by the washing 
away of valuable farm crops. I there- 
fore am pleased to see that an appropria- 
tion is now being made to go forward 
with a remedial program which is so 
long overdue. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am very pleased also 
to see this amount placed in the appro- 
priation bill and funds made available 
for flood control and soil conservation 
of the Little Sioux River Basin. This 
project extends into my district also. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman has co- 
operated with me in bringing this project 
to the attention of the Congress. The 
appropriation will permit us to go for- 
ward with the over-all program which 
has been long in the making and is now 
actually coming into being. 
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I also want to mention the appropria- 
tion made in this bill for soil conserva- 
tion. It is the coming thing in this 
country. Our people in Iowa are now 
becoming educated in soil conservation 
and they have been made to realize that 
throughout the years we have been using 
that beautiful black loam indiscrimi- 
nately without putting back into the 
land those things that are so vital to the 
production of crops. 

I also note that there is an appropria- 
tion in this bill of $250,000,000 for REA 
loans. In 1935, 10.9 percent of the farms 
of America were electrified while last 
year, 1945, 55.3 percent of the farms were 
electrified. Progress in the extension of 
this service has been most remarkable. 
The day is not far distant when every 
farm in America will be electrified, which 
is exactly as it should be in this modern 
day and age. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to devote the 
balance of my time to saying something 
about the shortage of farm machinery, 
which so vitally affects agriculture. 

American farmers desperately need 
new machinery and equipment. During 
the past 4 years they have accomplished 
one of the greatest production jobs of 
the war—and they have done it without 
the tools and the labor such as the Gov- 
ernment provided so lavishly for other 
war industries. 

Farmers themselves made their mag- 
nificent accomplishment possible, by 
putting in 80 to 100 hours a week on the 
job and by patching up and wiring to- 
gether old machinery which could not 
ke replaced or even adequately repaired. 

Now, both the men and the machines 
are tired. Farmers have driven them- 
selves through 4 years of harder work 
than most city folks can even imagine. 
Much of their antiquated equipment has 
squeaked and wobbled its last possible 
trip around the field. 

What are their prospects of getting 
new machinery this year, to take some 
of the back-breaking work off their own 
shoulders, to replace equipment which 
simply will not run through another 
planting and harvesting? 

I think our farmers deserve an honest 
answer to that question. Here are the 
facts as I have been able to dig them out 
of confusing and sometimes conflicting 
reports and statements—and the out- 
look 1s bleak. 

The Department of Agriculture asked 
for a minimum increase in production of 
farm machinery of 30 percent in 1946 
over 1945 production. Manufacturers 
hoped to increase production approxi- 
mately 50 percent. 

Neither goal will be realized. Even 
under the most favorable conditions, it 
1s now obvious that we will be lucky to 
get even as much production in 1946 as 
we had in 1945. It is equally obvious 
that favorable conditions are not going 
to prevail in the farm machinery indus- 
try for the next several months. Strikes, 
material shortages, and price difficulties 
must be ironed out before production can 
proceed at its fullest. 

_ Because of the uncertainties of the 

Situation no one, either in industry or 

Government, is willing to hazard a guess 

as to the actual quantity of tractors, 

plows, and harrows which will be pro- 
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duced this year. The best sober judg- 
ment is, however, that it will be con- 
siderably smaller than 1945. 

In this connection, it is worth noting 
that the 1945 production of new farm 
machinery was not sufficient ever. to re- 
place the machines which wore out dur- 
ing the year. 

Strikes are the major factor now re- 
tarding production of farm machinery. 
Strikes are in progress at three of the 
biggest plants—International Harvester, 
J. I. Case, and the Oliver tractor works. 
These, of course, affect production 
directly. 

Equally as serious, however, are the 
effects of the steel strike. There was a 
shortage of steel sheets even before the 
strike in the steel industry started. This 
shortage has now become critical and 
production in many small farm-machin- 
ery plants is tied up because of scarcity 
of material. 

This condition will not be remedied 
overnight. It will take from 1 to 3 
months after steel plants resume full op- 
eration for the steel which is holding up 
production of farm machinery to reach 
many of the plants that are waiting for 
it. 

It will take even longer for steel to 
reach the hundreds of small manufac- 
turers who do not buy their steel direct 
from the mills, but from warehouses. 
The warehouses will have to be filled 
first before the equipment manufacturer 
can get all he needs. 

The fighting war is over but the farm- 
er’s war job is not done. Food is a 
munition of peace as important as guns 
are to war. All-out production by 
American agriculture is going to be as 
essential in 1946 as it was at any time 
during the war. Are American farmers 
going to be asked tc do this war job again 
without the labor and without the tools 
they need? 

For more than 2 years the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee has 
pleaded with the administration to clas- 
sify food production as a war industry— 
give it priorities on labor and machinery 
with which to do its war job. Last April 
the whole Republican conference of the 
House joined in this appeal. 

From every farming section of the 
country now come grave warnings that 
such action is still necessary. Farmers 
and their machines are worn out. Farm 
labor is unavailable or demands such 
high wages that it cannot be employed. 
Young farmers are not returning to the 
land from the armed services and from 
war industry. Those who are closest to 
the soil warn us that food production 
may fall far’ below our goals this year 
unless the farmer gets help. The help 
he needs most is new equipment. 

There is no reason why this equipment 
cannot be made available. The Nation 
that astounded the world with its war 
production can meet agriculture’s des- 
perate need for tools if it wants to do it. 
There is not more important job facing 
the Federal Government. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee, therefore, renews its 
appeal that the administration under- 
take at once a determined and adequate 
construction program to provide Ameri- 
can farmers with the tools they need to 
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do their job—the job of feeding the peo- 
ple of this country and helping to pre- 
vent starvation throughout the world. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, as this 
bill comes from the committee it car- 
ries, according to the statement on page 
1 of the report, approximately $1,103,- 
000,000 in all. That includes direct ap- 
propriations, reappropriations, loan 
authorizations, transfers, and all that 
sort of thing. There are a great many 
things in it that are probably required by 
the condition of agricultural production 
in the country. On the other hand, 
there are included in the Budget esti- 
mate 3,200 so-called man-years of addi- 
tional jobs. This means when you come 
to translate it into terms of the numbers 
who will be employed, probably 4,000 or 
5,000 additional people on the pay roll. 

There are a great many activities in 
the Department of Agriculture like the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics where 
they are doing things that are absolutely 
unconscionable. For instance, there has 
very recently been sent out to the farm- 
ers a questionnaire asking all kinds of 
foolish questions about the acreage, the 
cost, and the farmer’s method of acquir- 
ing title, questions that could be of no 
possible value. For instance, they want 
to know how many years the farm has 
been in a particular family, whether the 
farm was acquired by purchase or inheri- 
tance, how many other farms the man 
has besides the one he operates, and a lot 
of questions that have no particular 
value. This kind of business indicates 
that they must have too much money 
available or they would not be sending 
out these questionnaires. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
a fact, and I believe the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] can bear 
me out, that this bureau has even gone 
to the length of having reports sent in 
as to the race question and the prohibi- 
tion subect? What has that got to do 
with agriculture? 

Mr. TABER. They have overstepped 
the bounds about as far as they can. 
This is apparent from the things they 
have done and the capers they have cut. 
They have so much money available to 
them and so much personnel lying 
around loose doing nothing that they ab- 
solutely ought to be curtailed consider- 
ably even from their present activities. 

There are three or four other items 
about which I want to say a word. The 
Farm Security Administration has a 
group of people in every agricultural 
county of the country. These people are 
running around annoying the farmers to 
death, soliciting loans. I have seen this 
operation repeatedly myself. I know 
that it is a terrific waste. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


_ five additional minutes to the gentleman 


from New York. 
Mr. TABER. There are also a great 
many farm credit activities supported by 
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the Department of Agriculture. All of 
those ought to be consolidated, and we 
ought not to have this duplication. An 
agency was up’ before the Deficiency 
Commiitee the other day. It is in charge 
of those loans to farmers on drainage 
, and local irrigation and things of that 
sort. In each State office they have two 
or three people. The average total 
amount of loans made by each employee 
individually was about $15,000 and the 
average of each loan was about $1,500. 
That meant 10 loans in the course of a 
year per employee in these offices, which 
is a perfectly ridiculous figure, to main- 
tain an office to lend that amount of 
money with that sort of overhead. 
There are so many other things in con- 
nection with it that call for criticism 
along that line that I think there should 
be a general survey of the Agriculture 
Department with the idea of finding out 
where the 25,000 surplus employees in 
the Department of Agriculture are so 
that the Congress might pull them out, 
and I might add that my information 
comes from sources that I believe are 
absolutely dependable. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I quite agree with the 
gentleman from New York that there 
ought to be a survey of the whole agri- 
cultural structure. It is entirely possible 
that by sending out a chief liaison man 
for the Department in the agricultural 
counties and sort of funneling and pipe 
lining the various activities through him 
very substantial economies may be made 
both in respect to the pay roll and the 
personnel as well. 

Mr. TABER. I think that stands out 
like a sore thumb. Any man who really 
represents the farmers and wants to see 
the farmer get what he should and be 
treated the way he should be treated, 
must realize he is not doing the farmers 
any good when he supports 25,000 more 
people on the pay roll of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture than ought to be 
there. There is not any question about 
that in my mind. A fellow cannot be 
a friend of the farmer who stands for 
that sort of thing because the farmers 
back home do not want it any more 
than you or I do. 

There is another thing I believe I 
should call to the attention of the com- 
mittee while I am on my feet. That is 
the increase of $42,500,000 in the appro- 
priation for soil conservation and do- 
mestic allotments. Insofar as the ap- 
propriation for aiding farmers in de- 
veloping soil-conservation programs and 
that sort of thing, I am in full accord 
with that appropriation. I believe it is 
serving a useful purpose. But I do not 
believe that these payments which are 
directly in the nature of hand-outs 
should be increased above the Budget. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to get this time to speak upon the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture. It was my privilege, through 
the courtesy of the able chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge TARVER, and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Illinois 
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{[Mr. DIRKSEN], to sit in at times and 
participate in these hearings. I know 
how seriously the committee considered 
these items. 

I think the hearings themselves, com- 
posing over 2,000 pages, are a tribute to 
this subcommittee and direct proof of the 
serious study they gave to the responsi- 
bility this House has committed to their 
particular attention. 

For the main part, all of these appro- 
priations were authorized by the Con- 
gress. Some of the items for which ap- 
propriations had to be made were not 
authorized, and it was necessary to bring 
this bill in under a rule waiving the 
points of order that could have been made 
in order that activities of the Depart- 
ment, considered essential, might con- 
tinue. 

I would like to explore, if I may, some 
of the problems that confront a Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations as they at- 
tempt to hold down unnecessary appro- 
priations and maintain the solvency of 
this Nation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, a 
member of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Person- 
ally, I have had the pleasure of serving 
with the gentleman for the past 2 years 
on our subcommittee. I feel that in cer- 
tain lines of agriculture, especially that 
which affects his home State of Wash- 
ington, he is without doubt one of the 
best-versed men in Congress along those 
particular lines. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. Iyield to the able rank- 
ing minority member of this subcom- 
mittee. ’ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was very happy for 
the contribution which the gentleman 
from Washington made. He is a large 
orchardist in his own right and he is 
thoroughly familiar with that branch of 
agriculture. He has rendered yeoman 
service to the committee in that respect 
as well as other respects. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. As one who had the 
privilege to travel in the Old World 
with the gentleman from Washington, I 
can say to the House and the country, 
no man on that committee of 11 
showed greater interest in agriculture 
and its problems than the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 
Certainly those questions crying: for so- 
lution over there have their implications 
upon our own agriculture and industry. 
They should be studied if we are to in- 
telligently legislate for the future. 

There are some people in this Con- 
gress who challenge our capitalistic sys- 


. tem. I personally see no better alter- 


native in prospect. Certainly the mere 
substituting of socialistic monopolies will 
not serve our free society as well as our 
time-tested competitive economy, Our 
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main concern is to keep our society free 
and our country competitive. To do 
this we must fully recognize monopolies 
already granted in the public interest as 
such, and challenge, not the capitalism 
upon which our great social system rests, 
but the threats and controls that menace 
our competitive system. I say that the 
greatest threat to our Nation today is 
insolvency, and the greatest need right 
now, although it is a dry subject, is a 
balanced budget. The security of every 
pension, every annuity, every individual 
in the white-collar classes who must live 
within their incomes which are propor- 
tionately lower now than they were 10 
years ago, since their salaries have not 
been proportionately raised, every in- 
vestment, every inventory in the United 
States; in fact, the security of the entire 
Nation is founded today upon our ability 
to maintain the solvency of this Nation. 
That is simply because only the Federal 
Government can issue or coin money. 
The solvency of the Federal Government 
is the direct concern of everyone who 
must earn his living through acquiring 
and disbursing dollars. Let us work to 
make and keep it an honest dollar. 

Our security, then, is based upon two 
broad factors: the maintenance of full 
and continuous production, and a bal- 
anced Budget. 

I know that many men on this Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and this sub- 
committee, have given this matter a 
great deal of sincere and serious thought. 
I have heard many, many formulas as 
to how we might wisely cut appropria- 
tions and yet achieve a balanced budget. 
It has been suggested that we make a 
straight 25-percent cut in all appropri- 
ations coming before this House. Per- 
sonally, I have been inclined to reject 
any such proposal. I maintain that 
any cutting of appropriations should be 
intelligent and selective. 

Take the bill before us now. If we 
were to make a straight horizontal cut 
in all appropriations, there are many 
items in this bill that would be harmed, 
particularly in the field of research. I 
think the time is here, in fact, it is long 
past, when, if anything, we should in- 
crease appropriations for research. 

So it goes on down the line. 

Then, there was another suggestion 
that has merit, and which has been criti- 
cized on factual grounds; that is, to re- 
quire every department to expend their 
money on a quarterly basis. This has 
been opposed—I believe with consider- 
able logic—with the argument that re- 
quiring expenditures to be made on an 
inflexible quarterly basis in a depart- 
ment which because of its very nature 
had a seasonal bulge in its activity was 
not an intelligent approach to this ques- 
tion. 

The third field which I believe the 
membership of this House can wisely ap- 
proach and fully explore is the field of 
subsidies. I am well aware of what the 
mere raising of that challenge means. 

It is not apparent in the bill before us, 
but last year for purposes of agricul- 
tural production, largely in the field of 
food, wool fibers, and tobacco, we spent 
a total of $2,388,500,000. Only a small 
portion of that sum is included in the 
appropriation bill before us. Yesterday 
we passed a housing bill, and the mem- 
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pership, I think again wisely, rejected 
the $600,000,000 subsidy item in that 
measure. Some 2 or 3 weeks ago I voted 
against a ship subsidy bill because I did 
not feel that at this time we could enter 
into such a procedure and maintain the 
solvency of the Nation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the whole Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. TABER. The current subsidies 
that are being paid now would bring the 
total for agricultural products way above 
the figure it has been in the past. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. HORAN. I feel certain that that 
is so and therefore, I believe it is a field, 
I may say to the gentleman from New 
York, that we should explore. 

Mr. TABER. We should. 

Mr. HORAN. And the House should 
know absolutely where we stand in this 
matter. Over in the New House Office 
Building now the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is considering a proposal 
placed before them by the OPA for $2,- 
700,000,000 to be spent on subsidies. I 
understand that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has concurred in this request. 
Perhaps we should agree—but we must 
know why. 

I believe the time is here when the 
House should have these figures laid out 
in the simplest type and form before the 
membership in order that we may under- 
stand what it is that supports our econ- 
omy and be able therefore to pass wiser 
judgment. I have not for the life of me— 
and I have made some effort to obtain 
them, been able to find out even approxi- 
mately what our total indirect payments 
are, subsidies of every type, size, form, 
and purpose that are filtered and chan- 
neled through various controls and bu- 
reaus of the Government. 

Last fall we passed what many of us 
at the time thought was a good measure, 
we passed a tax-reduction bill. As it has 
worked out, however, we find we have 
practically subsidized business in this 
country to the tune of some $3,000,000,- 
000. Fortunately the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recognizes the need for this 
house to fully know the implications of 
all these loosely legislated expenditures. 

A new subcommittee has been set up 
under the leadership of the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. It is the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Corporations. Let us hope they 
will fully review and factually report the 
activities of all these agencies which, to- 
day, disburse billion after billion of this 
Nation’s wealth—and, as usual, even be- 
fore it is produced. 

We have got to become alert. In our 
hands rests the solvency and the future 
of one of the greatest nations that ever 
roSe on the face of the globe. Alertness 
and wisdom provide our only salvation 
and security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 
P Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
‘minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DonpErRo]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this occasion to sound a warning to 
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veterans, their organizations, and the 
country as a whole, that the Communist 
Party of the United States is making 
strenuous efforts to infiltrate veterans’ 
organizations and to incite veterans 
against our Government. It will be re- 
membered that the Communists took an 
active part in the Bonus March of 1932. 
Speaking of this event, Earl Browder, 
then general secretary of the Communist 
Party, declared. at its eighth convention 
in Cleveland on April 2-8, 1934: 

The tremendous revolutionary potentiali- 
ties in this movement was startlingly revealed 
by the great Bonus March in 1932 * * * 
The veterans’ movement is a most valuable 
ally to the revolutionary working class move- 
ment. It stands as one of the important 
tasks of the entire party in mobilizing the 
auxiliary forces for the working class move- 
ment in the United States. 


Today the Communist Party is even 
more ambitious. It has already organ- 
ized posts of so-called Labor Legionnaires 
within the American Legion. It is stead- 
ily infiltrating into that organization, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Veterans’ Committee, and other groups. 
It has established a special veterans’ 
commission to supervise this work. Its 


‘first ambitious project shrewdly camou- 


flaged, is a new monthly magazine called 
Salute, which I propose to analyze in de- 
tail. 

You will remember that Members of 
Congress repeatedly called attention to 
the suicidal policy of the War Depart- 
ment in permitting individuals with 
Communist records to take control of 
Army publications. Now the Commu- 
nists are cleverly exploiting this mistake 
by announcing that Salute is produced by 
former editors and writers of Yank and 
Stars and Stripes. In fact, they have 
even copied the format of Yank in order 
to befuddle the veterans, 

The first issue of Salute, dated April 
1946, follows the Communist Party line 
to the letter. In What I Think of the 
Army by Irwin Shaw, he says: 

Every time you open your mouth in the 
Army you feel the entire weight of 9,000 
colonels hanging onto the tip of your tongue. 


I am sure the Soviet Army did not 
tolerate any propaganda for democracy 
to creep into Army publications as we 
allowed Communist propaganda to be 
published in our own Army press. 

Throughout the publication there is a 
note of bitter criticism of the American 
Army fully in harmony with the propa- 
ganda issued by Communists in connec- 
tion with recent demonstrations de- 
manding demobilization. On page 12, 
we find a reprint of the bonus march of 
1932, obviously in preparation for an- 
other bonus march in 1946 under Com- 
munist initiative. 

On pages 16 and 17 we find a number 
of scurrilous cartoons directed against 
Army officers. 

Richard Watts, Jr., in his article 
China Gropes for Freedom, espouses the 
cause of the Chinese Communists and 
denounces Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. 

DeWitt Gilpin, a former writer for the 
Daily Worker, seeks to. enlist the sup- 
port of the veterans for strikes in his 
article entitled “Bread and Butter 
Front.” This is in full accord with the 
policy outlined above by Earl Browder. 
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Walter Bernstein contributes his Bal- 
kan Adventure, eulogizing the Commu- 
nist Marshal Tito, 

Who are the men behind this insidious 
publication? Let me give a brief his- 
tory of some of the outstanding figures. 

In advance publicity it was announced 
that the publisher of Salute is none 
other than Leverett Gleason, who is also 
known as Alexander Lev, former busi- 
ness manager of Soviet Russia Today, 
and connected in a managerial capacity 
with Communist-line publications: Fri- 
day, Scoop, and Readers’ Scope. For 
some unexplained reason, Mr. Gleason's 
name is not mentioned in the first issue 
of Salute. Other contributors are: 

James Dugan, writer for the Young 
Communist Review in 1939 and 1940; 
writer for the Communist New Masses; 
signer of the Call of the League of Amer- 
ican Writers for its congress on June 6 to 
8, 1941, against “involvement in this 
war,” He was a writer for the British 
edition of Yank. 

DeWitt Gilpin, correspondent for the 
Daily Worker; discharged as a social 
worker because of his Communist activi- 
ties in Kansas City. He was a writer for 
Yank. 

Irwin Shaw, member, Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Harry Bridges; author of the 
pro-Communist play, Bury the Dead; 
signer of a statement defending the Mos- 
cow trials. He was a writer for Yank and 
Stars and Stripes. 

Walter Bernstein, writer for the Daily 
Worker; leading apologist for Marshal 
Tito. He was an editorial writer for 
Yank. 

A further check-up by the FBI will 
disclose many more Communist connec- 
tions than I have given here. 

It should be noted incidentally that 
Max Novack, a contributor to Salute, has 
just been appointed head of the reem- 
ployment unit of the veterans’ affairs 
section of the Claims Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. Mr. Novack should 
either renounce and explain his connec- 
tion with Salute, or he should be dis- 
missed. 

It is clearly the responsibility of the 
War Department, in justice to the vet- 
erans who may be misled by the an- 
nounced connections of these individu- 
als with official Army publications to 
inform all former members of the armed 
forces that it assumes no responsibility 
for this publication. The veterans of the 
United States should be forewarned of 
this insidious hoax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. GILLIE]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, my pur- 
pose in addressing the House at this time 
is to pay tribute, very briefly, to the ac- 
complishments of one of the outstanding 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The appropriation requested for the 
work of this Bureau during the coming 
fiscal year is not large. Viewed as a 
dollar-and-cents investment in our live- 
stock and food industry it is good busi- 
ness. It will pay big dividends to farm- 
ers and consumers in the form of im- 
proved herds and farm products of the 
highest quality. 
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The Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the Meat Inspection Service are con- 
stantly at work inspecting animals and 
food and conducting research and ex- 
perimentation to insure a healthy and 
disease-free livestock industry and a 
steady stream of healthful food to our 
tables. 

Most of you, I know, are familiar with 
the stamp reading “U. S. Government 
Inspected and Passed” which appears on 
the meat you buy. That stamp means 
that a Bureau veterinarian has found 
that meat pure, and free from disease- 
carrying agents. 

Housewives who can still buy butter 
may see on the label of butter wrappers 
the statement, “This butter is made 
from cream produced by tuberculin- 
tested cows in modified accredited areas.” 
This means that State government co- 
operating veterinarians have tested cat- 
tle in those areas until the chances of 
getting TB through milk or cream are 
practically nonexistent. 

Butter, cheese, and poultry, too, all 
come under the Government veterina- 
rian’s test. 

It is impossible in a short time to out- 
line in detail the work being done by the 
Bureau in meat and food inspection. 
Bureau veterinarians work in packing 
houses, in butter factories, in dairies, in 
warehouses. They even inspect livestock 
while it is on the farm and before it has 
been slaughtered for marketing, and 
carry on from there until the food is sold 
to us over the counters of our stores. 

Perhaps the most spectacular accom- 
plishment of the Bureau has been in the 
field of livestock improvement. Largely 
due to Bureau efforts during the more 
than 60 years of its existence, our live- 
stock industry is the largest and healthi- 
est in the world. Tribute should be paid 
to the fearless leadership of men such as 
Salmon, Melvin, and Mohler, who headed 
the Bureau during its most turbulent 
years, Several national campaigns 
against animal diseases were conducted 
under their leadership considerably in 
advance of public opinion in many areas. 
Lawsuits, violence, and even bloodshed 
marked the progressive application of 
veterinary science. In more recent 
years, I am glad to say, public opinion 
has been highly receptive to these cam- 
paigns. 

Congress has had a real share in this 
accomplishment. Lending an attentive 
ear to legislative needs of agriculture 
and stock raising, it has served as con- 
sulting architect for the upbuilding of 
these resources. There has been need 
for a great deal of research—to find im- 
proved systems of breeding, to develop 
more useful types of animals, to test new 
eeds, to reduce losses, to save labor, and 
to enhance quality. 

Acting in the public interest, Congress 
has supplied needs of the kind outlined. 
Livestock production responded accord- 
ingly. In some cases the benefits have 
been measurable with a high degree of 
precision. Through dairy-herd improve- 
ment fostered by research and extension 
work, production of milk and butterfat 
per cow has taken a distinct upward 
trend. The same is true of egg yields in 
poultry flocks. 

Modern types of animals mature much 
earlier than those raised at the turn of 
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the century. Good steers now are ready 
for market within 2 years, instead of 3 
or 4. Improved livestock also yield a 
greater quantity of finished product for 
the feed utilized. 

In the Bureau’s scientific research 
there has been more devotion to achieve- 
ment than fanfare of results. Entangle- 
ments of old traditions and smoke screens 
of skepticism have sometimes impeded 
application of the new knowledge, but in 
spite of obstacles, progress has been con- 
tinuous. Take, for instance, the pains- 
taking research on worm parasites of 
hogs and the development of the now 
familiar swine sanitation system. 

The recommendations of the scientists 
to scrub and disinfect farrowing houses, 
to wash the sow before the birth of her 
pigs, and to take her out of the muddy 
hog lot and put her in clean pasture— 
all these things at first seemed, to prac- 
tical folks, like putting pigs in the parlor. 
But now this sanitary system of raising 
pigs is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. And it is responsible, to a large 
extent, for the ability of farmers to raise 
pigs with so few losses. 

Let us examine another illustration. 
Back in 1917 when the national campaign 
against bovine tuberculosis began, about 
50,000 cattle a year failed to pass Fed- 
eral meat inspection. Instead of quali- 
fying for human food, those animals 
went for fertilizer, grease, or tankage. 
By contrast, the number failing to pass 
inspection in recent years has been less 
than 2,500—in other words an annual 
saving of about 47,500 cattle, equivalent 
to some 24,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Thus we see how the Bureau’s foresight 
a quarter of a century ago, plus good or- 
ganization and courageous effort, is now 
paying food dividends in a hungry world. 

Bovine tuberculosis is just one of sev- 
eral disease enemies now practically con- 
quered. Southern caitie ticks are an- 
other, sheep scab is another, and pull- 
worm disease is another. The Bureau is 
currently working on contagious abor- 
tion in cattle, known as Bang’s disease. 
Milk from cattle which have this disease 
causes undulant fever in the human, for 
which there is no known cure. 

You can see, therefore, how closely 
tied up are human health and livestock 
health. 

These are only a few of the many jobs 
Bureau veterinarians are engaged in. 
Progress against other important mala- 
dies is a matter of public record. Con- 
gress, in providing funds for such activi- 
ties, is performing a real service to agri- 
culture and to the Nation. 

As I have said on a previous occasion 
to my colleagues in Congress, we are now 
literally holding in trust for the rest of 
the world the best blood lines now extant 
for the reestablishment of disease-free 
herds and flocks in all those war-stricken 
countries. 

Thanks to a vigilant, aggressive Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SmitTH}. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, what about the future for the 
American farmer? I believe this is the 
time and place to discuss that important 
question, because our national prosperity 
is dependent upon the prosperity of ag- 
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riculture. We cannot expect to raise the 
living standards in this country or in 
the world unless those who work our 
farms and natural resources are pros- 
perous. My thesis is that farm incomes 
must not only be maintained, but in- 
creased in our effort to secure a balanced 
and prosperous economy. This is an 
economic necessity and we must succeed 
in our attempt to raise the American 
standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, this country is in the 
throes of an industrial revolution. We 
are witnessing the effort of one group 
to force its demands upon other groups 
at any cost. Their right to achieve that 
objective, in a lawful manner, cannot be 
denied. The affect, however, upon the 
economy of this country will be far- 
reaching. There will be calls for in- 
creases all along the line—including in- 
creases for agriculture. When President 
Truman some weeks ago authorized in- 
creases in wages and said the price line 
would be held, notwithstanding, he was 
not forthright with the American peo- 
ple. Events have and will continue to 
disprove his statement. The time has 
come as one authority has said, to real- 
ize “that each group is interwoven with 
every other group in an indivisible econ- 
omy, with each group a multiple of the 
complete economy of the United States.” 
When one secures an economic advan- 
tage over another it throws our economy 
out of balance and greatly upsets normal 
levels of consumption of raw and manu- 
factured commodities. 

It is a fact and not a theory, Mr. 
Chairman, that if the man who works 
in our factories is entitled to increased 
wages to maintain a high standard olf 
living, which I approve, it is just as 
necessary that the man who works on 
the farm is likewise entitled to increased 
income for his labor. Some reasonable 
balance must be maintained between 
these groups. I do not plead the cause 
of one group as against the other, but I 
do say, “What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” It is necessary 
to understand that there is an interde- 
pendence of interest, not a conflict of 
it. We are told that each dollar of ag- 
ricultural incomes translates into $1 for 
factory pay rolls—for industrial work- 
ers—resulting in a total of all groups of 
$7 in national income or purchasing 
power. I am offering for the record at 
this point a table showing the operation 
of our national economy covering the pe- 
riod from 1921 to 1938, inclusive: 
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There is a striking balance between 
agriculture and factory pay rolls and the 
national income. 

Mr. Carl Wilken has well said these 
figures indicate approximately $1 of 
agricultural income to $7 of national in- 
come. The above table shows income of 
$1 for agriculture, $1 for factory pay 
rolls and $7 for national income. With 
this showing of a definite relationship of 
agricultural income, raw material in- 
come, and factory pay rolls to national 
income, it seems logical and possible to 
operate our economy on an actuarial 
basis the same as life-insurance com- 
panies are operated. Mr. Wilken con- 
tends that by using the commodity in- 
dex as a guide we can determine the price 
for basic materials in direct proportion 
to the national income required to oper- 
ate the Nation as a business. 

These are important facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, for they show that our economic 
cycle starts with the production of farm 
commodities and raw materials. The 
public has no such understanding. Look 
about and you will will realize that the 
things you eat, wear, and use have been 
produced on the farm or came from the 
mine, the forest, the lake, or stream. 
When called to our attention, the facts 
are quite obvious and need no further 
elaboration. We must remember, then, 
that this is the starting point; the dollars 
that operate in our economy start from 
the bottom with agriculture and perco- 
late up through to the top. Certainly 
they do not move from the top down, and 
some labor leaders ought to realize this 
fact and understand the principle in- 
volved, for they should understand that 
under normal conditions, the farmer 
purchases 30 to 40 percent of all manu- 
factured products. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, I return to 
my first proposition that our national 
prosperity starts on the farm. When 
agriculture is prosperous, the whole 
Nation is prosperous. When the farmer, 
the miner, and the woodsman are receiv- 
ing an income commensurate with their 
efforts, then their city cousin who works 
in the factory or for some service organ- 
ization will be prosperous. In fact, this is 
the only way city men will ever achieve 
full employment in the true sense of that 
term; he will never achieve it by Gov- 
ernment-made jobs. 

But what has the farmer been earn- 
ing? Let us take a look at the record. I 
have had an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, 
to examine a table offered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD by my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
the Honorable Remp F. Murray. These 
are Official figures obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This table shows the return per hour to 
all labor used, total labor used, and total 
investment of the typical family-oper- 
ated farm. A majority of the farms in 
my district, southern Wisconsin, are 
engaged in the dairy industry. I was 
amazed to see what farmers were getting 
per hour for their labor over a period of 
10 years. Here are the figures: 
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The picture presented, Mr. Chairman, 
is one that the majority of our citizens 
will find difficult to believe or under- 
stand. City workers will agree that 
those who labor in agriculture are en- 
titled to more money for their work when 
they understand that agriculture is the 
very basis for his own prosperity. This 
means that the prices we pay for the 
products of the farm must be increased 
when subsidies are removed. The hourly 
return as indicated by the above table 
gives credit for rent, garden, and other 
farm benefits. It also includes sub- 
sides received by the farmer. Further, 
it includes the labor by the owner, his 
family, and hired help, if any. 

In further support of my position in 
this matter, I bring to bear the testimony 
of Mr. J. B. Hutson, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, before your committee. Dis- 
cussing the matter of farm income on 
page 1214 of the hearings, he said: 

The income of people on farms now is 
about $500 a year average income. The aver- 
age income of people not living on farms or 
living off of farms is about $1,300 a year. We 
do not believe that with that difference that 
the people living on farms can maintain a 


standard of living equal to that of the non- 
farm people. 


This is important testimony and 
shows the true picture of our farm peo- 
ple and their relationship to the city 
people, and it is apparent that under 
these conditions, our economic scale is 
out of adjustment for the farm group. 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, the great 
need at this time is to bring industrial 
and agricultural prices in balance. I 
leave to the experts the charting of that 
course. Perhaps there is no unanimity of 
opinion among them, but we must make 
a start in that direction. Congress 
should lend its support to any movement 
designed to bring about such a result. 

Economic problems, however, cannot 
be solved by enacting laws. This fact 
is fundamental and has been recognized 
for centuries. Socialists and Communists 
may deny it, for they strive to solve every 
economic problem by legislative fiat. 
Hitler and Mussolini are present-day ex- 
amples and so is the Russian experiment. 
Yet there is a legislative responsibility 
to assist wherever we can without gov- 
ernmental interference in the operation 
of our free economy. The free function- 
ing of economic laws is a prime necessity. 
It is as necessary as the protection of 
the individual in his endeavor to earn a 
living—on the farm, in the factory, in 
his business, or in his profession. 

The farmers hold the power of life or 
death over all the people in this country. 
Yes, in every country in this world. We 
live upon the raw materials that are pro- 
duced in fertile soil. Desert land is un- 
productive, and we are told that the 
Holy Land was at one time a veritable 
paradise. Today, it is bleak and barren, 
and the people who live there barely eke 
out an existence. So the modern farmer 
is charged with a double responsibility. 
He must produce our food, and in addi- 
tion, maintain the soil beds that yield the 
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food. In short, his job is production and 
soil conservation. 

If we are honest in our judgments, we 
must admit that the farmer is entitled 
to an income for his work which is com- 
parable to the man who works in mod- 
ern industrial plants. That is the goal 
we must seek in order to insure a mate- 
rial prosperity for all of our people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REEs]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this particular time to 
discuss briefly the question of employ- 
ment, not only in this department, but 
in other departments of the Government, 
and the manner in which it has been in- 
creased without any effort whatsoever 
being made to decrease employment in 
our Federal agencies. Together with 
other Members who have spoken before 
me, I want to pay tribute to the American 
farmers for their splendid efforts and 
their work during the war period and 
want to express appreciation of the great 
responsibility that our farmers are re- 
quired to assume in the production of 
crops, not only for food for the people of 
America, but for starving people in other 
countries. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Does not the gentleman 
think the department heads at the pres- 
ent time would sanction such a move, 
thereby eliminating a lot of employees? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to dis- 
cuss the question of employment in Gov- 
ernment. It has been alleged we have 
someching like 25,000 more employees in 
the Department of Agriculture than are 
necessary. Yet, upon reading this re- 
port, I observe a request was made by the 
Bureau of the Budget to increase this 
agency by something more than 3,000 
employees, the committee has cut the 
3,000 by one-half—evidently a sort of 
compromise, was made with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, that esti- 
mate of surplus is predicated upon the 
reorganization, in line with what has 
been suggested on the floor. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The thing I 
want to suggest, and I have mentioned 
it many times here, is the time has 
long passed when some group represent- 
ing the Congress should get busy and find 
out how many employees we do need, be- 
cause it is alleged many times that we 
have too many employees. We should 
eliminate this duplication of activity and 
cut out all activities not necessary in 
line with the fiscal condition of our 
Treasury. 

This bill asks for 1,500 additional em- 
ployees. Up to this time, the Bureau of 
the Budget in making requests for the 
old-line agencies, outside of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and of course we 
expect increase in personnel in this 
agency because we know they will re- 
quire great additional expansion of em- 
ployment and should have it. So far 
as I know we do not have the requests 
for the so-called war agencies, They 
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may show reductions when the requests 
are submitted, Leaving out the War 
and Navy Departments, the total over- 
all requests—and this also leaves out the 
Veterans’ Administration—show _re- 
quests by the Bureau of the Budget for 
substantial increase in 44 agencies re- 
ported. There are some small reduc- 
tions in a few of them, but the over-all 
picture with respect to these agencies 
will show requests for more than 100,000 
additional employees, as I understand 
it. That may not seem to be very many 
compared with total employment, but it 
does indicate that the Bureau of the 
Budget, which, after all, is the arm of the 
administration, has not made much of an 
effort in asking for reduction of employ- 
ees in this Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thoroughly agree 
with the sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from Kansas. I am of the 
opinion that if the job of reorganizing 
that and other departments for the pur- 
pose of securing the elimination of 
duplication is done and done properly, 
it must be done by the Congress in the 
form of a statute. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement, because there is 
not a single one that I know of among 
the various agencies that will ask for 
any reduction in force or for any re- 
organization that amounts to anything, 
whereby we not only can economize in 
employment but more efficiency that is so 
much needed right now. 

Sometime ago I introduced legislation 
that would put in the hands of the House 
and the Senate the power to go into the 
whole problem of employment and find 
out what employment we do need and 
what we do not need, and put our 
Government nearer on a business basis. 
Of course, we do not run our Government 
on a businesslike basis. If we should 
run our business as we run the Govern- 
ment in that respect and a great many 
other respects, we would go broke im- 
mediately. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. As a 
member from one of the leading agricul- 
tural States, as the gentleman from 
Kansas is, and also as a member of the 
Committee on Civil Service, I wonder if 
the gentleman could tell us why these 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, like PCA, AAA, and employees out- 
side of the top brackets, are not blan- 
keted under any Social Security or Civil 
Service or have any provision for re- 
tirement. Some of them have been 
working for at least 10 years without 
any provision for their retirement when 
they finish their Government service. I 
would like to have the gentleman ex- 
plain that situation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There are a 
number of people who work for agencies 
closely associated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment who, as the gentleman said, 
are under neither Social Security or the 
regular retirement system. They should 
be under one or the other. The matter 
is now being examined by a number of 
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committees of the House, and legislation 
is pending, I am informed the problem 
is being studied by the Ways and Means 
Committee at the present time. The 
Civil Service Committee also has legisla- 
tion under consideration on the subject 
matter. I want to add I appreciate the 
interest of my colleague in this important 
problem. He has called attention to an 
inequality that ought to be corrected. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |Mr. HorrmMan}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the press a few days ago there appeared 
a statement by a leading member of the 
other body and later another statement 
by the Secretary of State to the effect 
that we should adopt a firmer policy to- 
ward Russia. Tell Russia not to push 
us around. Today the press carries a 
statement to the effect that Russia has 
sent us word to keep our nose out of 
Manchuria. I wonder if it would be 
possible for someone on the majority side 
to tell the American people whether the 
radio station established in the Penta- 
gon Building during war time on an Ex- 
ecutive order and said then to be under 
the exclusive control] of the Russians and 
still said to be under that control— 
whether that station is still operating 
and if it is whether we know what it is 
being used for, what is the purpose of its 
use? What is going out and coming in 
over it. If we can get that information 
tomorrow I think it will be worth while; 
be of interest to our people. 

Yesterday the House passed the so- 
called housing bill the purpose of which 
we were told was to provide homes for 
veterans, but the House seems strangely 
inactive when we attempt to provide jobs 
for veterans or attempt to fix it so the 
veterans can work when they find them- 
selves a job. We are for the veteran 
when he does not come in conflict with 
the administration’s political friends, the 
PAC, the CIO, the UAW-CIO, or the A. F. 
of L.—when he sees how quickly the ad- 
ministration deserts him. 

In the News Palladium, published at 
Benton Harbor in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, a very, very 
good newspaper with not quite as large 
a circulation as the New York Times or 
the Chicago Tribune, but still with a 
large circulation, there appears an item 
headed “Veteran with gun routs strik- 
ers.” From this article it appears that a 
veteran, Lawrence Squires, who prior to 
his enlistment worked for 2 years in a 
foundry in the city of Grand Rapids, 
which is in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, represented so ably by our col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. JonKMAN]. After enlisting and 
serving for a number of years in the 
armed forces, Squires returned and went 
back to his old job and became a good 
union member. Unfortunately, one of 
his children had died. He did not have 
any great financial resources. He had 
some bills to pay, he had the funeral ex- 
penses to pay; and so when his fellow- 
workers in an unauthorized strike walked 
out and established a picket line, he did 
not like that and he told them that hav- 
ing these bills to pay he just would have 
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to go to work. He told them he was go- 
ing down to work the next day and he 
was going to bring a gun along with him. 
The next day he took a 16-gage shot- 
gun and went down and wanted to go 
through the picket line. 

There were 15 pickets who told him 
he could not go through. Luckily his 
gun was not loaded, but he did point it 
at one of them and that fellow dropped 
to the sidewalk and got out of the way. 
Then Squires, forgetting that he was 
back at home and a Civilian, that he 
was no more than a returned veteran. 
the glamour of whose return had worn 
off in his local community, had been 
forgotten by his coworkers in the fac- 
tory, took the 16-gage shotgun by the 
barrel and went through the picket line. 
In going through in some way he cracked 
the stock of his gun. I am wondering 
whether the committee could not include 
in this deficiency appropriation bill an 
item to buy him a new stock for that 
gun. 

Well, he got through the picket line 
and went in the factory. Then what 
do you suppose happened to him there 
in Michigan? The gentleman from De- 
troit [Mr. O’Brien], on the majority 
side, sitting here, a lawyer, knows as I 
do that we have in Michigan a statute 
which makes it a misdemeanor to inter- 
fere with a man who is going to or from 
his work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional! min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I say 
our law makes it a misdemeanor, a crime, 
to interfere with a man going to or from 
his work. After this soldier, exercising 
his right to go to work, to earn money 
to buy food and clothing for himse)f, his 
wife and one remaining child, went 
through, as he had a right to do, and it 
was unlawful to block his way to his 
work, what do you suppose happened 
to that man? Lo and behold, the au- 
thorities came down and arrested him 
for assault with a dangerous weapon. 
But they did not do anything to the 15 
who had unquestionably violated the 
State law, to others in other cities, who 
had been violating the State statute for 
several days, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of violations of that kind in 
the State of Michigan where the pickets 
have by force kept the men away from 
their work. 

The point, and the only point I wish to 
make, is that if under the influence of 
the Communists, about whom the gen- 
tleman from Roya! Oak, Mich. [Mr. Don- 
DERO] spoke so ably a few moments ago 
and about whom he gave us so much 
information, and those other fellows 
working inside of the union keep on with 
their mass picket lines, there will be more 
and more Squires seeking to go through. 
You know what the result will be. There 
will be bloodshed; then we will have 4 
hue and cry from union leaders about 
men using force and violence when they 
want to go to work. 

If this Congress and the law-enforcing 
authorities do not protect the right of 
the returning veterans to work, if they do 
not protect the right to work guaranteed 
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every man by the Constitution, and 
ence and bloodshed and death fol- 


low, we cannot escape our share of the 
responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again ex- 


pired. 


If there are no other requests for time, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 


I 


nent. 
"Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 


the point of order a quorum is not pres- 


nt. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 


count. 


{After counting.] 


Forty-five 


Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 





names: 
[Roll No. 48] 

Adams Fenton Mankin 
Allen, Ill. Fisher Morgan 
Anderson, Calif. Flood Morrison 
Andresen, Fogarty Murphy 

August H. Fuller Norton 
Andrews, N.Y. Gamble O'Neal 
Auchincloss Gardner Patman 
Bailey Gary Patrick 
Baldwin, Md. Gavin Peterson, Fla. 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Gerlach Peterson, Ga. 
Barden Goodwin Pfeifer 
Barrett, Pa. Gossett Philbin 
Barry Granahan Ploeser 
Beall Green Powell 
Bennet,N.Y. Hale Price, Fla. 
Bland Hall, Rabin 
Bonner Leonard W. Rains 
Bradley, Pa. Halleck Randolph 
Buck Hancock Rayfiel 
Buckley Hart Reed, N. Y.’ 
sulwinkl Heffernan Rich 

1 Henry Richards 

Herter Riley 
Holmes, Mass. Rivers 








Hook Robertson, Va. 
Izac Robinson, Utah 
Camp Jackson Roe, N. Y. 
Campbell Jarman Rogers, N. Y. 
Canfield Jennings Russell 
Cannon, Fla, Kelley, Pa. Schwabe, Mo. 
inon, Mo, Kelly, Ill. Sharp 
Keogh Sheppard 
yhapman Kilburn Sheridan 
lark King Short 
ole, Kans. Kinzer Sparkman 
. Kirwan Spence 
v Klein Stigler 
Va. Knutson Sumners, Tex. 
Kunkel Taylor 
Landis Thom 
Lane Thomas, N. J. 
Latham Thomas, Tex. 
eaux Luce Torrens 
Lynch Traynor 
McConnell Vorys, Ohio 
McGlinchey Wasielewski 
: S McGregor White 
Fallon McKenzie Wolfenden, Pa. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that- that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5605) the agriculture ap- 
Propriation bill, 1947, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called when 276 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
be submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate 
having been concluded, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
se Treasury not otherwise apprcpriated, for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1947, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the current fiscal year, namely: 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to see 
if we can find out the program for next 
week, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be glad to announce the program to 
the House in response to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

If this bill is not disposed of today, and 
we hope it will be, consideration of the 
bill will be continued on Monday; Mon- 
day is District of Columbia day, but I 
understand there are no bills from the 
District of Columbia Committee. 

After disposition of this bill, H. R. 
307, relating to the atomic tests, will 
be taken up, after which consideration 
of H. R. 5356, relating to ships for the 
Republic of China will take place. 

On Tuesday, House Resolution 541, 
providing for taking from the Speaker’s 
desk and sending to conference, the so- 
called Petrillo bill will be taken up. 
Thereafter, the second rescission bill 
which has been reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee will be considered. 
It may be that I will ask unanimous con- 
sent of the House to meet at 11 o'clock 
on that day, maybe not, according to 
what time the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee might want on the 
second rescission bill. 

On Wednesday, the House will con- 
sider H. R. 4199, the civil retirement bill 
for Members of Congress, that very just 
legislation that should have been passed 
long ago. 

On Thursday and Friday, the bill H. R. 
2501, relating to Federal rural rehabili- 
tation projects will be called up; H. R. 
4512, which amends the Public Health 
Service, and H. R. 2115, relating to the 
domestic raising of fur-bearing animals. 

Conference reports will be brought up 
at any time they are ready. There is 
one that is likely to be ready, and I refer 
to the conference report on the defi- 
ciency bill which went to conference 
today. 

I wish to announce to the House that 
the Second War Powers Act has been 
reported by subcommittee to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. In the 
event that bill is reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee and a rule is granted, 
every effort will be made to bring it up 
promptly. If the bill is ready and the 
rule is granted, it may be that I will ask 
that it be considered Thursday on ac- 
count of the importance of the matter. 
I understand from information I have 
received that the subcommittee has 
unanimously agreed on its report to the 
full Committee on the Judiciary, which 
is always a very good sign and a healthy 
way to-legislate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I 
thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Economic investigations: For conducting 
investigations and for acquiring and dif- 
fusing useful information among the people 
of the United States, relative to agricultural 
production, distribution, land utilization, 
and conservation in their broadest aspects, 
including farm management and practice, 
utilization of farm and food products, pur- 
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chasing of farm supplies, farm population 
and rural life, farm labor, farm finance, in- 
surance and taxation, adjustments in pro- 
duction to probable demand for the different 
farm and food products; land ownership and 
values, costs, prices and income in their rela- 
tion to agriculture, including causes for 
their variations and trends, $1,923,457, to- 
gether with such amounts from other appro- 
priations or authorizations as are provided 
in the schedules in the Budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for such salaries and ex- 
penses, which several amounts or portions 
thereof, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, not exceeding a total of $71,150 shall be 
transferred to and made a part of this appro- 
priation: Provided, however, That if the total 
amounts of such appropriations or author- 
izations for the current fiscal year shall at 
any time exceed or fall below the amounts 
estimated, respectively, therefor in the Bud- 
get for such year, the amounts transferred 
or to be transferred therefrom to this appro- 
priation and the amoun, which may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia shall be increased or decreased 
in such amounts as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, after a hearing there- 
on with representatives of the Department, 
shall determine are appropriate to the re- 
quirements as changed by such reductions 
or increases in such appropriations or 
authorizations: Provided further, That no 
part of the funds herein appropriated or 
made available to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics shall be used for State and county 
land-use planning, or for the maintenance 
of regional offices, or for conducting social 
surveys. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN: On page 11, line 8, strike out “$1,923,457” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$1,623,457.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I previously pointed out in my 
30-minute address to the House in gen- 
eral debate, this is one appropriation 
which I believe could be cut to a certain 
extent with great benefit to the farmers 
of America. I say that, Mr. Chairman, 
because this program, which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has in mind 
for the future of agriculture, is simply 
nothing but a defeatist program. This 
is the program which the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. TALLE!], as you can see from 
the hearings on page 251 in his discourse 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], admitted is under serious con- 
sideration. I am glad to say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture disclaims any 
responsibility for any such program. It 
is my feeling, however, that we musi 
instill into that particular Bureau the 
need for very, very careful thinking be- 
fore they begin to advance such imprac- 
tical theories as to the future of agricul- 
ture in America, and because of that be- 
lief I am offering this amendment to take 
away from them $300,000 of the particu- 
lar part of their appropriation which has 
to do with economic investigations. 

The amendment which I have offered, 
Mr. Chairman, vroposes a cut of $300,000 
to be applied as follows: $100,000 for the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, $50,000 for the Division of Farm 
Management and Costs, and the balance 
of the $300,000 reduction to the Division 
of Land Economics. 

May I say that the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in the opinion of many 
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people, should have its work limited en- 
tirely to that which was programed for 
its original purpose, Mr. Chairman, 
namely, to assemble, analyze, and pub- 
lish statistical and economic data with 
respect to agriculture. These people go 
far afield when they try to tell you and 
me and the farmers of America that all 
we can depend upon for the future of 
agriculture is the defeatist plan of per- 
mitting our products to sink to a world 
level, and then come to the Treasury 
for a hand-out to make up the difference 
between that and parity. 

In conclusion, may I read from the 
testimony of Mr. Edward O’Neal of the 
Farm Bureau while being questioned by 
our chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. I quote from 
page 1653 of the hearings: 

Mr. Tarver. Now, as to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: I am very much im- 
pressed with your testimony in that regard, 
and with your suggestion that its activities 
should be confined to statistical and factual 
research work. According to the evidence 
which has been delivered before this com- 
mittee in the last day or two by the officials 
of that Bureau, they have apparently gone 
into fields very far different from that and, 
among other things, they have been largely 
responsible for the development of a pro- 
posed new farm policy, the purport of which 
is to have the American farmer produce at 
world price levels, even the part of his pro- 
duction which is used for domestic consump- 
tion, and then, if he is sinking, to raise his 
head above the water by giving him some 
dollars from the Federal Treasury to enable 
him to keep going and keep on producing s0 
that the rest of us will not starve to death. 
Do you think that is a good plan, Mr. O’Neal? 

Mr. O’NeaL. Assuredly not. 


Mr. Chairman, we hear much from 
certain people about economy in Govern- 
ment and balancing the Budget. Here 
is an opportunity to save $300,000 with- 
out doing the least bit of harm to our 
Department of Agriculture. I hope this 
amendment will receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Committee. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been indicated 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, there has been no member of 
our subcommittee more critical of recent 
operations of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics thanI. If that were not suffi- 
ciently indicated in the hearings it was, 
I think, stressed in the remarks I under- 
took to make to the Committee of the 
Whole on yesterday. I felt.and still feel 
that the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has gone far out of the field for which 
it was set up originally and that its 
extra-jurisdictional activities ought to be 
appropriately curbed. However, the 
subcommittee has accomplished that. 
The subcommittee has by changes in the 
appropriation language eliminated its 
authority to make so-called planning in- 
vestigations of the type which have sub- 
jected it to just criticism, in my judg- 
ment. In addition, the subcommittee 
has reduced its appropriation below 
Budget estimates by $485,543, represent- 
ing a reduction below the amount car- 
ried in the bill for the present fiscal year 
of $454,500. A further reduction, in my 
Opinion, is not justified. 
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This is a very important Bureau. It 
is charged with the duty of discharging 
functions that are of the utmost im- 
portance to American agriculture. The 
fact that it may have exceeded its juris- 
diction in some types of investigation 
and planning that it has carried on dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 years ought not to 
cause us to destroy the Bureau or to 
make it impossible for it to discharge its 
proper and useful functions. But I 
think the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, while it would not destroy the Bu- 
reau, would certainly hamper it unduly 
in the discharge of its functions in the 
collection of statistical and factual in- 
formation, which I consider to be the 
functions which it was originally in- 
tended to discharge. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
gentleman, of course, knows this does 
not affect in any way the $2,037,000 we 
give to that Bureau for the collecting 
of statistical data and the analyzing of 
such data. I am not touching that 
whatsoever. 

Mr. TARVER. That is true, but at 
the same time there are many types of 
investigation which may be carried on 
with the funds proposed for appropria- 
tion in this item which ought to be car- 
ried on and carried on in a proper way, 
and which if carried on in a proper way 
would be of vast benefit to American 
agriculture. 

If the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is not being properly conducted 
or if the head of the Bureau has done 
things which he eught not to have done 
in the performance of his duties and 
gone into fields which he ought not to 
have entered,-that is not in my judg- 
ment a reason for destroying or un- 
duly hampering the work of the Bureau. 
Let us assume that individuals who are 
in charge of this work will be changed 
when the necessity for change appears, 
but let us make adequate provisions for 
carrying on the functions we think ought 
to be carried on for the benefit of ag- 
riculture in this country. If we do that, 
I think we will have gone far enough 
in approving the reduction which has 
been recommended by the subcommittee 
which is so considerable in amount. So 
far as I know, no member of the sub- 
committee, with the exception of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, feels we 
should go further than has been in- 
dicated by the subcommittee’s action. 
I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ; 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota because I am in absolute 
accord with any and all attempts to cut 
out many of the expenditures which are 
being diverted to bureaucratic enhance- 
ment and augmentation. I want to point 
out another serious condition at this 
time, and that is the overwhelming 
threat to the dairy farmers of the North- 
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east in the ghastly shortage they are now 
facing in dairy and poultry feed. I syp. 
mit that within 2 weeks, unless some 
remedy is brought about on the part of 
the Government or the administration, 
they will be forced to do away with many 
of their dairy herds and kill off some of 
the older stock and allow their cattle to 
get what sustenance they can upon pas- 
turage this spring and summer. That 
will mean a reduction in the output of 
milk in our section. As I have many 
times said on this floor, the dairymen of 
the Northeast are the last people in the 
world to be thought of or considered in 
the entire Nation. 

Furthermore, there are millions of 
poultry and turkey stock that will have 
to be killed off unless the dairy and poul- 
try feed situation is improved. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman has always been very interested 
in agriculture, and as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture he has proven 
that interest. Neither he nor I would de 
anything to injure the cause of agricul- 


ture. 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Of 
course not. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does the 
gentleman not agree with me that 
$1,623,000 should be enough for this Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics to play 
around with in the line of economic in- 
vestigations? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is 
probably more than they would need. 
There are plenty of ways that they can 
spend that money to help out the farm- 
ers in the gentleman’s district and the 
farmers in my district and throughout 
the Northeast generally. They ought to 
help them to get enough feed for their 
dairy stock and to help them keep on 
producing for the city consumers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does the 
gentleman not feel that in coming before 
the Congress and before the people of 
America with a request for 3.254 addi- 
tional personnel above that of last year 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget are not playing 
fair with the taxpayers of America? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. They 
are certainly not playing fair with them. 
The only thing for them to do is to come 
to up-State New York and try to revive 
and sustain some of the dairy farms thet 
are going to wrack and ruin as a result 
of this disastrous policy. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We in the 
subcommittee shaded down this approx!- 
mately 3,200 additional personnel to ap- 
proximately 1,600. Is the gentleman not 
in agreement with me that perhaps by 4 
few amendments today we, the friends 
of agriculture, should try to show that 
while we want economy in government, 
we at the same time are willing to put 
the knife to our own Department 
which we are most interested? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. ; The 
gentleman is right. I agree with him. 

I want to say one thing further in re- 
gard to subsidies. I have supported sub- 
sidies right down the line ever since that 
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question was started. Nobody can 
charge me with trying to sabotage the 
subsidy program which the administra- 
tion has brought forth for the relief of 
the farmers. However, it is time that 
we are given a program that would su- 
persede the subsidy plan so that we can 
go along and give the farmer some kind 
of a chance; give him an opportunity to 
live on something besides subsidies. I 
want to see that question considered, 
and I hope this House will solve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be utilized by the com- 
mittee if it desires to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
attempt by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] to cut 
$300,000 from an item that has been re- 
ported at $1,923,457 by the committee. It 
is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
They have some rather peculiar ideas, 
as appears from the testimony on page 
251 of the hearings. Let me read a 
couple of lines: 

Mr. DirKsEN. So if we reach that point in 
1947, or beyond, where we have a surplus to 
deal with, then where we have exhausted 
every possibility that we can see at the mo- 
ment to relieve the situation, and prices 
still continue to tumble, then next it would 
be your suggestion to let the level of prices 
on the domestic market go down to what may 
be the same thing as world markets. 

Mr. ToLitEy. Yes. 

Mr, Dirksen. And then subsidize the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Totter. Yes. 


And this comes at a time when the 
people of America have the money in their 
pockets to pay for their food; at a time 
when they and the thinking representa- 
tives of agriculture are against subsidies, 
and when they feel that we must get 
away from that sort of operation. 

This is the same bureau which has been 
sending circulars of the most ridiculous 
character to farmers all over this land, 
with reference to the manner in which 
the farmers have acquired title; with ref- 
erence to the manner in which they are 
operating their farms, and things that 
could be of absolutely no use from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. The real work that 
they are expected to do is provided for in 
the appropriation for crop and livestock 
estimates, which were referred to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. There they 
are given $2,037,000, and that is the only 
activity they have which is of value to the 
farmer. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] advises me 
or he did not intend to try to cut that 
item. ; 

Is it not about time we tried to curtail 
those unnecessary and improper activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture 
and put the Department on a more sound 
basis than it has fallen into the last few 
year? 

T hope this amendment will be adopted 
and that we can save $300,000 to the tax- 
payers of the United States. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment al- 
though I find myself practically in ac- 
cord with the sponsor of the amendment 
as far as my feelings are concerned with 
reference to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The only difference be- 
tween us is that in my opinion the com- 
mittee has gone as far as it can afford 
to go, looking to the work of the Depart- 
ment in its present reduction. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My colleague from 
Mississippi was one of those who got his 
hands on a report from this Bureau and 
it caused me to make some investigation 
in connection with which we found that 
this Bureau had gone very, very far afield 
in some of its activities. They had made 
some studies in Minnesota, Illinois, and 
in Mississippi, some of which they cer- 
tainly had no right to make and the re- 
ports filed were such as to antagonize 
and stir up those of us coming from those 
areas. It was in my opinion a waste of 
Government money, but as I recall it the 
expenditures in this particular investi- 
gation and report was less than $100,000. 

We also took exception to and found 
fault with the attitude of the head of this 
Bureau in advocating that the American 
production of agricultural commodities 
be sold at the world price and that the 
Government through payments to the 
farmers make up the difference. I am 
glad to state the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture had entirely a different view of the 
matter. 

When these things happen they have 
a natural tendency to make us want to 
cut to the bone. We have got to resist 
that attitude, however, because this work 
with which we find fault and in which 
I agree with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, is only a very small part of the ac- 
tivities of this Bureau. 

We have cut this Bureau under this 
bill right at $500,000. This is the Bureau 
that prepares the statistics that are used 
in so many of the workings of this Gov- 
ernment, the Bureau that prepares the 
information and facts for parity loans 
of the CCC. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As I said 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman realizes, of course, that this 
does not cut in any way the money avail- 
able for statistics. In this we all agree. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I beg to differ with 
the gentleman to some extent and I will 
point that out as I go along. 

This Bureau is the one that prepares 
the statistics, and in addition to that 
they are engaged in making a study of 
the actual cost to the farmers of the 
things they have to buy. The informa- 
tion they accumulate is used through- 
out the Government; and while I agree 
with my friend from Minnesota, and was 
one of those who was primarily respon- 
sible, I might say, for going into some of 
these matters that this Bureau has veered 
off into, I do think that when you cut 
this appropriation more than 25 percent, 
cut them approximately $500,000, which 
is 4 or 5 times as much as the amount 
spent for these particular activities, I 
think this Committee would be going 
astray to recommend to the House that 
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they make the additional cut. I feel that 
when we have cut $500,000 from this 
Bureau we have gone as far as we can at 
this time, as certainly we must be sure 
that because of our difference with the 
Bureau we do not cut out work essential 
to the proper operation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

The question was taken, and, the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided: 
and there were—ayes 46, noes 54. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. TaRvEeR and 
Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 53, 
noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SPECIAL RESEARCH FUND, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

For enabling the Secretary to carry into 
effect the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to provide for research into basic laws 
and principles relating to agriculture and to 
provide for the further development of co- 
operative agricultural extension work and 
the more complete endowment and support 
of land-grant colleges,” approved June 29, 
1935 (7 U. S. C. 427, 427b, 427c, 427f); for 
administration of the provisions of section 5 
of the said act, and for special research work, 
including the planning, programing, coor- 
dination, and printing the results of such 
research, to be conducted by such agencies 
of the Department as the Secretary may 
designate or establish, and to which he may 
make allotments from this fund, including 
the employment of persons and means in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; $1,193,- 
000, of which amount $723,126 shall be avail- 
able for the maintenance and cperation of 
research laboratories and facilities in the 
major agricultural regions provided for by 
section 4 of said act. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted during the 
course of general debate to make the re- 
marks I am going to make now because 
it follows along the line of some of the 
discussion that was had about the organ- 
ization of the Department of Agriculture 
For some time now I have had introduced 
in Congress a bill, H. R. 2215, the pro- 
visions of which I should like to call to 
the committee’s attention and which are 
rather pertinent to the paragraph in the 
bill just read. 

The purpose of that bill, frankly, is to 
simplify the agricultural program and 
the work of the Federal Department at 
the local level, and to bring together into 
the hands of a democratically elected 
committee of farmers in each county 
the local direction of all of those pro- 
grams, and a coordination of them by 
that democratically elected committee of 
farmers. The actual choice of members 
of these committees begins in what are 
termed “agricultural communities,” and 
the bill provides that the natural bound- 
aries of those communities or neighbor- 
hoods shall be carefully drawn and 
marked out, and within each of those 
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communities the farmers and their 
wives, including the farm owners, ten- 
ants, and share croppers, shall elect three 
members to be on their committee. 
Those community members in turn will 
choose county committees, and in the 
hands of those county committees will 
be the local direction of all phases of the 
agricultural program, that is, the farm- 
credit program, the soil-conservation 
program, the various types of forestry 
programs, and everything else would be 
coordinated together at the loca] level 
by this means. 

I believe this to be a constructive and 
important approach to this problem. 
The present Secretary of Agriculture has 
made some, I believe, very earnest and 
worth-while attempts at simplification of 
the structure of the Department. I am 
of the opinion that that work is going to 
go forward, that it needs to go forward, 
but that Congress will haveto help. But 
I want to emphasize the fact that, from 
the viewpoint of the individual farmer, 
the place he needs to have the agricul- 
tural program simplified is in his local 
county much more than he needs to have 
it simplified in Washington at the top, 
and to the extent that it is possible to 
bring together, both physically and from 
the standpoint of administration, all the 
different parts of our agricultural pro- 
gram in that local community, we will 
have done a very great deal to be of con- 
structive assistance to the farmers of 
America and also probably to make some 
substantial savings on governmental 
expense. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Animal husbandry: For investigations and 
experiments in animal husbandry and animal 
and poultry feeding and breeding, and for 
carrying out the purposes of section 101 (b) 
of the organic act of 1944 (7 U. S. C. 429) 
authorizing cooperation with State authori- 
ties in the administration of regulations for 
the improvement of poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, and hatcheries, $928,400. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rizitry: On 
page 20, line 3, strike out “$928,400” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,300,400, $75,000 of 
said total sum appropriated to be used to 
establish a poultry research station at Wood- 
ward, Okla.” 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment speaks for itself. It in- 
creases the total appropriation $75,000, 
to establish a poultry unit at Woodward, 
Okla. 

In 1914 there was established at Wood- 
ward, Okla., the Southern Great Plains 
field station of the United States Bureau 
of Plant Industry, which has served a 
most useful purpose, not only for that 
section of Oklahoma but for the States 
of Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, and all 
of that great semi-arid section of the 
country. It has performed such excel- 
lent service that in 1921 a dairy field 
station was established at Woodward to 
serve that great section of the United 
States. 

The only other poultry experiment sta- 
tions that I know anything about in the 
country are located—one at Glendale, 
Ariz.; one at Beltsville, Md.; one at East 
Lansing, Mich.; and. one at Brooksville, 
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Fla. There is no similarity, of course, 
in the conditions that exist in the sec- 
tions of the country where these stations 
are established and the Great Plains 
area. 

The purpose in going out to Woodward, 
Okla., and the purpose the Federal Gov- 
ernment had back in 1914 and again in 
1921, when these stations were estab- 
lished there, is to set up this experiment 
in that section of the country so it will 
serve the States of Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico, and the whole 
high-plains semiarid regions where simi- 
lar conditions exist. The poultry indus- 
try has become one of the vital industries 
in that particular section of the country 
in the past few years. There was a time 
when that whole section of the country 
was devoted to the raising of wheat and 
livestock. Then dairying came along 
and this experiment station for the dairy 
people was put in at Woodward. It is 
still a great wheat country and a great 
dairying country, but the poultry indus- 
try has great potential possibilities 
throughout this whole section. We need 
to stress it more. I believe this small 
expenditure of $75,000 for the people in 
this great semiarid region will be well 
worth while at this time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I may have misunder- 
stood the gentleman’s amendment, but if 
I understood it correctly it provides for 
an additional expenditure of $372,000. 

Mr. RIZLEY. No; I just increase the 
appropriation of $928,400 by $75,000. 
May I say further to my distinguished 
friend from Georgia, I do not think it 
would require an annual appropriation 
of that amount once the unit is estab- 
lished. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Which is the 
nearest poultry experiment station to 
your district? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Glendale, Ariz. Of 
course, some little experiments are car- 
ried on in local agricultural colleges. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I _ understand; 
but there are no experiment statfons 
nearer than that? 

Mr. RIZLEY. No; none nearer than 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is the near- 
est one to your section of the country? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is right. The 
gentleman will recall that there is one at 
Beltsville, Md.; one at Lansing, Mich.; 
one in Florida; and one in Glendale, 
Ariz. Those are the only ones I know of. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. And your reason 
for wanting this experiment station is 
owing to the peculiar conditions obtain- 
ing in that section of the country, you re- 
quire some special privilege? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is exactly right. 
And it is in keeping with what the Gov- 
ernment found to be a good policy in 
establishing these other experiment sta- 
tions at Woodward in the high-plains 
area. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is always interesting and un- 
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doubtedly he has some information on 
this particular subject which would je 
of value to the Department and to the 
committee in writing an agricultural ap. 
propriation bill undertaking to take care 
of the needs of this type for the country 
as a whole. But the gentleman did not 
appear before our committee and urge 
this project. So far as his remarks ingj- 
cate, he has not taken the matter up 
with the Department of Agriculture with 
a view to having Budget estimates sub- 
mitted through the regular channels and 
accorded consideration first by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and thereafter by the 
Congress. Of course, I do not anticipate 
that the gentleman feels under such cir. 
cumstances the Committee of the Whole 
would be justified in increasing this item 
of appropriation by $75,000 in order to 
take care of a station in his cOngressiona] 
district. There are undoubtedly many 
sections of the country which would like 
to have and might be able to justify ex- 
penditures of this type for a station of 
this character, but if and when they are 
justified the regular procedure should be 
followed, which would certainly involve 
some investigation by the Department 
and by the committee undertaking to 
write an appropriation bill before affr- 
mative action is taken by the Committee 
of the Whole in writing such an appro- 
priation into the bill. Therefore, I re- 
gretfully oppose the amendment offered 
by the gentleman and suggest to him 
that he present the matter to the Senate 
committee after the bill reaches the Sen- 
ate in order that there may be full and 
thorough investigation of the facts in 
the case. I think he can rest assured 
that committee will give him sympa- 
thetic consideration. At the present 
time, on the basis of the facts as we have 
them, the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Riztey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Field crops: For investigations on the pro- 
duction, improvement, and diseases of al- 
falfa, barley, clover, corn, cotton, flax, grasses, 
oats, rice, rubber crops, sorghums, soybeans, 
sugar beets, sugarcane, tobacco, wheat, and 
other field crops, $2,564,500; and there shall 
be transferred to the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
without compensation therefor, real property 
(located in the vicinity of Salinas, Calif.) and 
personal property valued at not exceeding 4 
total of $306,000, acquired for and heretofore 
used in connection with the emergency rub- 
ber project; and there shall be included in 
the next annual Budget a statement in detail 
of the amount and value of the property so 
transferred. 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, |! 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grancrr: On 
page 25, line 3, after the word “crops”, strike 
out “$2,364,500” and insert “$2,391,300.” 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
called upon to offer this amendment. I 
think the subcommittee should accept 
the amendment. I think it is right and 


proper that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture be defended in this matter. 
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The amendment I have offered simply 
restores to the bill an item of $26,800, an 
item that was recommended by the De- 
partment for the study of black root in 
sugar beets in the Ohio Valley. A com- 
plaint was made to the Committee on 
Agriculture that this disease was preva- 
lent in Ohio, Michigan, and other States, 
and if it were not curbed the entire in- 
dustry might be destroyed. Thereupon, 
the Committee on Agriculture appointed 
a subcommittee, of which I was chair- 
man, to investigate this matter. We 
spent 2 days conducting hearings. We 
heard experts from the Department of 
Agriculture, farmers from the infested 
area, processors, and other people on this 
item. We thought it of enough impor- 
tance to report it back to the entirc Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which committee, 
by resolution, authorized us to take the 
matter up with the Department of Agri- 
culture and insist that an appropriation 
be made for this purpose. At that time 
the Deficiency Appropriation Committee 
was conducting hearings. The chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
suggested that since we did not have an 
estimate from the Budget at that time, 
we wait until the regular appropriation, 
and then they would be glad to hear 
about this request for an appropriation. 
The Department recommended it, the 
Bureau of the Budget approved it. 
When it came to the subcommittee, for 
some reason it was disallowed. The 
Committee on Agriculture is behind this 
appropriation. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, and it seems to me that in good 
conscience the committee should accept 
the amendment, and I hope it will. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I would like to 
state that the information the gentleman 
has given to the Committee is correct. 
I think it would be in the interest of the 
sugar-beet industry throughout the en- 
tire United States for this small appro- 
priation to be made, to prevent the 
spread of this disease, 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the gentle- 
man, It will be proposed that there are 
funds in the appropriation available 
that could be diverted for this purpose. 
I do not think there is any money there. 
This work will not be done if this appro- 
priation is not made. I am not going to 
propose an amendment that would ear- 
mark any of these funds now in the bill 
to go to this purpose, when they might 
be allocated to projects just as impor- 
tant as this particular project. 

I hope the Committee will accept this 
amendment. I think it should in fair- 
ness to our committee and the investiga- 
tion it made. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
& substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Tarver for the amendment offered by Mr. 
GRANGER: Page 25, line 3, after the word 


crops”, insert “Including investigations in 
the black-root diseace of sugar beets.” 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, we had 
some discussion of this subject matter 
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yesterday in the presentation of the bill, 
but since some of you were not able to be 
present I feel justified in referring to 
that discussion briefly at this time. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering contemplated an increase of 
$1,379,180 all for projects which were ap- 
parently well worth while. The com- 
mittee, however, felt that under the 
financial conditions of the Government 
as they exist at this time, we must exer- 
cise some economy in dealing with re- 
quests, however worthy in character; 
and we felt further that it was quite pos- 
sible for the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering to di- 
vert personnel from investigations which 
in many cases they had been carrying on 
for a great many years, sometimes with- 
out any fruitful result, and study these 
new problems that arise, and that there 
should not be an additional appropria- 
tion by Congress every time a new dis- 
ease of an important agricultural plant, 
or a new disease of animals, or a new 
insect pest affecting plants or animals 
may be discovered. So we approved for 
the entire Bureau an increase above the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year 
of $758,189, which is a very considerable 
increase in times like these; and we dis- 
allowed of the entire estimate submitted 
$621,000 which included the item in 
which the gentleman from Utah is inter- 
ested. 

I have offered a substitute for his 
amendment providing that out of this 
rather tremendous amount of money 
which is here provided, $2,364,600, they 
shall conduct investigations of the black 
root disease in sugar beets. I think there 
is no necessity for increasing the amount. 
I think the gentleman’s cause is worthy, 
that this disease is of a character which 
ought to receive investigation; but I be- 
lieve the Bureau will be able to conduct 
the investigation within the limits of 
the funds which have been provided and 
without hampering any useful activity 
which it is carrying on; that there is, 
therefore, no necessity for the appropria- 
tion of additional money for that pur- 
pose. 

I therefore hope the Committee will 
approve the substitute amendment which 
I have offered. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am in 
full agreement with the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER] that we can very 
nicely take care of this item out of the 
$2,364,000 already allotted, and I hope 
that will satisfy the gentleman from 
Utah. This is specific notice to the De- 
partment that they must take care of 
the gentleman’s item out of this particu- 
lar sum. I sincerely hope that the sub- 
stitute will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I may say it is not 
the gentleman’s problem alone. This is 
a problem that affects the whole coun- 
try. What you are saying here is simply 
that we take money that has already 
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been allocated to other projects, perhaps 
just as important as this one, and ear- 
mark the money. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No. I do 
not mean that at all. There are—and 
the gentleman from Georgia will bear 
me out—in this particular item of more 
than $2,000,000, items from which the 
bureau can very easily squeeze out some 
of the water and take care of the project 
of the gentleman from Utah. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah is identical 
with one I offered a moment ago. The 
gentleman from Georgia refers to this 
black root disease as being a sugar dis- 
ease of rather new origin. That is not 
so. It has been prevalent up and down 
the Mississippi and Ohio River Valleys, 
and as far west as the Rocky Mountain 
States, for years. It is progressively get- 
ting worse. I have had the brush-off 
year after year on this thing by the 
statement that it would be taken care 
of out of this fund. 

I have been in communication with 
the Department this afternoon, and they 
assure me that there is no money avail- 
able to make this study, that this appro- 
priation is very necessary. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Let me speak a 
moment. The gentleman foreclosed a lot 
of debate on this thing yesterday. I 
have not taken any time of the Com- 
mittee. When I ask for an expenditure 
it is an event in this House if you are 
acquainted with my voting record. 

The shortage of sugar today is not a 
joke to the people of this country. These 
black root experiments were started in 
my own district years ago. When the 
Wallace influence came into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he was very bitter 
against the production of sugar in con- 
tinental United States, either cane or 
beet. That attitude began years ago 
and since then they have taken $100,000 
away from the study of beet and cane 
sugar diseases, 

This appropriation is one of the most 
essential things that has ever come be- 
fore the House. There is not a man in 
this House who thinks I would stand up 
here and ask for an appropriation if it 
was not a proper one. It is an appropria- 
tion that will return a thousandfold. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr, TARVER. The gentleman is aware, 
I am sure, that if the substitute amend- 
ment offered by myself is adopted, despite 
anything the Department may have said 
to the gentleman it will be compelled to 
study the black root disease of sugar 
beets. There will be no way for the De- 
partment to evade it. So the gentleman 


yield to the 


will get what he wants if the substitute 
is adopted and the Treasury 
Saved $28,600. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will the gentleman 
give me that assurance? 

Mr. TARVER. 
gentleman now. 


will be 


I am giving it to the 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to say that is 
not any assurance. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I know it is no as- 
surance, 

Mr. GRANGER. It is just a matter 
that money has already been allocated to 
other experiments and you will not get 
any money for this. There is not any 
money there for it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I have been here 
and I have appeared before the Agricul- 
ture Committee in the other body to try 
to get the item taken care of year after 
year and nothing has been done. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GILLIE. May I say that I trust 
what the gentleman from Georgia said 
is true, because in my district Adams 
County is one of the heaviest producing 
counties in the district. The sugar-beet 
growers had to abandon the production 
of sugar beets because of leaf rot, 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. There is an- 
other angle to this. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I am wondering if this 
thing could not be worked out by insert- 
ing in the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia the words, “in- 
cluding not to exceed $26,800 for the in- 
vestigation of black-root disease.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. TABER. That would not increase 
the over-all amount. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Not at all. 

ir. TABER. I am wondering if the 
gentleman from Georgia would agree to 
that? 

Mr. TARVER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I feel that we ought not 
to designate the exact amount to be used. 
I feel that we should leave to the dis- 
cretion of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry the determination of how much 
money should be used for the purpose of 
studying one disease of sugar beets and 
how much for another. There are $214,- 
000 in the bill for sugar beets alone. So 
I believe the orderly way would be simply 
to include the language which has been 
suggested in my substitute amendment, 
relying upon the officials of the Bureau to 
provide the necessary funds which, in 
their judgment, should be used for that 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask, unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


yield to the 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. If that were done, they 
would have to spend that amount on this 
program. As I understand the situation 
described by the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Utah, this is a 
real serious situation. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It certainly is. 

Mr. TABER. I ask the gentleman 
from Georgia if he will not accept that 
amendment. It might help solve the 
problem. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I believe the other 
method of procedure, as I have indicated, 
would be the better method, but in the 
interest of harmony, and being sure that 
it affects what is apparently a very grave 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
the language of my substitute may be 
amended so that the substitute will read: 
“including $26,800 for the investigation 
of black-root disease of sugar beets.” 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is acceptable 
to me, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
GRANGER]. 

The substitute 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah as amended by the 
substitute. 

The amendment as 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insect and plant disease control: For car- 
rying out operations or measures to eradi- 
cate, suppress, control, or to prevent or re- 
tard the spread of Japanese beetle, sweet- 
potato weevil, Mexican fruitflies, gypsy and 
brown-tail moths, Dutch elm disease, phony 
peach and peach mosaic, cereal rusts, and 
pink bollworm and Thurberia weevil, includ- 
ing the enforcement of quarantine regula- 
tions and cooperation with States to enforce 
plant quarantines as authorized by the Plant 
Quarantine Act of August 20, 1912, as amend- 
ed (7 U. S. C. 151-167), and including the 
establishment of such cotton-free areas as 
may be necessary to stamp out any infesta- 
tion of the pink bollworm as authorized by 
the act of February 8, 1930 (46 Stat. 67) and 
for the enforcement of domestic plant quar- 
antines through inspection in transit, includ- 
ing the interception and disposition of ma- 
terials found to have been transported inter- 
state in violation of Federal plant quaran- 
tine laws or regulations, and operations under 
the Terminal Inspection Act (7 U.S. C. 166), 
$2,791,000: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be usec to pay the cost 
or value of trees, farm animals, farm crops, 
or other property injured or destroyed: Prvo- 
vided further, That, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for the control of sweetpotato 
weevil in any State until such State has pro- 
vided cooperation necessary to accomplish 
this purpose, or for barberry eradication until 
a sum or sums at least equal to such expendi- 
tures shall have been appropriated, sub- 
scribed, or contributed by States, counties, 
or local authorities, or by individuals or or- 
ganizations for the accomplishment of this 
purpose: Provided further, That in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, no expenditures 
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from this appropriation shall be made for 
applying methods of control of the Dutcy 
elm disease ii any State where measures fo; 
the removal and destruction of trees oy 
non-Federal lands suffering from the Dutch 
elm disease are not in force, provided such 
removal and destruction are deemed essey. 
tial or appropriate for the carrying on of 
the control program, nor until a sum or sums; 
at least equal to such expenditures shal! haye 
been appropriated, subscribed, or contribute, 
by State, county, or local authorities, or by 
individuals, or organizations concerned: Pro. 
vided, however, That expenditures incurreq 
for removal of trees infected with Dutch elm 
disease from non-Federal lands shall not be 
considered a part of such appropriations, sub. 
scriptions, or contributions: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of this appropriation sha) 
be expended for the removal and destruction 
of trees infected with the Dutch elm disease 
except where such trees are located on prop- 
erty owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, or on property included 
within local experimental control areas. 


RELATIVE TO THE REESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
TOBACCO INSECT LABORATORY AT QUINCY, FLA., 
AND TO DOG-FLY ERADICATION AND CONTROL 
MEASURES 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 

to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak on two 
items which I feel should be carried in 
the present bill. First: Insects consti- 
tute one of the serious hazards involved 
in the production of cigar tobacco in the 
Georgia-Florida area. Growers in north 
Florida applied to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as early as 1915 
for assistance in controlling these pests. 
A permanent research laboratory was 
established at Quincy, Fla., in 1917 and 
en in continuous operation until 
1943. 

The work of the laboratory has been of 
vital assistance to the tobacco indus- 
try and to the counties at large. Specific 
controls of high efficiency have been de- 
veloped for the tobacco budworm and 
flea beetle. Valuable, but less effective 
methods have been found for controlling 
other pests. No satisfactory remedy has 
been found for hornworms which con- 
tinue to reduce the value of the crop. 

During the past 25 years the labora- 
tory built up a library of information of 
vital importance to our tobacco indus- 
try. The station staff maintained a con- 
stant watch for insect outbreaks and the 
introduction of foreign pests. All of 
these services were performed at an in- 
finitesimal cost as compared to the taxes 
paid by our industry. 

The Quincy laboratory and five other 
similar stations located in Connecticut, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia were financed from an 
appropriation fund which was a sepa- 
rate item under “Truck crop and garden 
insect investigations, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine,” in the 
yearly appropriation bill of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In 1942 a reduction in apprcpriations 
resulted in reduced facilities for the 
Quincy laboratory and the discontinu- 
ance of the Connecticut laboratory. In 
1943 the appropriation was further re- 
duced and the department was forced 
to make additional curtailments. Efforts 
made at the time were not successful in 
preventing the discontinuance of the 
Quincy laboratory. At the present ume 
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the equipment and library of the labora - 
tory remain intact and the remaining 
personnel have been temporarily as- 
signed to other departmental work. 

While we favor economy in all gov- 

ernmental operations, I wish to empha- 
size the fact that the curtailment of 
necessary functions is not real economy. 
I consider the work of the Quincy labo- 
ratory of vital importance to our indus- 
try and that the relatively small expend- 
iture needed in its operation is fully 
justified. 
’ I take this opportunity to bring these 
facts to the attention of other Repre- 
sentatives in Congress with the request 
that they help to reestablish the tobacco 
insect research work at Quincy. De- 
lav in this matter will be distinctly un- 
favorable for the progress of our in- 
dustry. I am certain that the Depart- 
ment is in favor of continuing this labo- 
ratory. The necessary adjustment in 
funds should be made in the present ap- 
propriation bill with the stipulation to 
the Department that the laboratory be 
reestablished. Representatives of the 
other States where tobacco insect labo- 
ratories are now located will no doubt 
concur in this effort as these labora- 
tories have suffered definite deductions 
due to the lack of sufficient appropria- 
tions. 

I respectfully request that we con- 
sider the necessary financing of the 
Quincy laboratory as an immediate and 
pressing obligation. It is estimated 
that $15,000 to $20,000 per year will be 
ample to finance the laboratory. 


THE DOG FLY 


The second item is “Dog-fly control and 
eradication.” For years we in northwest 
Florida have fought the dog fly, which 
is one of the worst pests in our area from 
the standpoint of humans and of live- 
stock. At one time this pest consti- 
tuted a threat to our tourist trade and 
to the dairy and livestock industries. 
Control measures have been in effect for 
several years, in combination with de- 
tailed studies on the life and habits of 
the dog fly. As a result real progress 
has been made in destroying these pests 
and they are not now the serious nui- 
sance which they consituted a few years 
ago. 

However, it is obvious that control 
measures must be continued, otherwise 
we shall lose the progress made. If con- 
tinued it is my belief we shall in a rea- 
sonable time eradicate the dog fly. The 
Army has for the war period helped to 
keep this important work in progress 
because of the handicap provided by the 
dog fly to the training programs. 

We in northwest Florida cannot af- 
ford to have this work discontinued. 
For the money to be expended, I know 
of nothing which will be of greater value 
to us. It has a key importance in the 
continued growth and progress of two 
cornerstones of our development—for 
tourists and the livestock industry. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forest and range management investiga- 
tions* Fire, silvicultural, watershed, and other 
forest investigations and experiments under 
“aid section 2, as amended, and investigations 
and experiments to develop improved meth- 
~es of management of forest and other ranges 


under section 7, at forest or range experi- 
ment stations or elsewhere, $2,330,000. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WaLter: On 


page 38, line 19, strike out “$2,330,000” and 
insert “$2,405,000.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the $75,000 increase in this 
appropriation is the erection of an experi- 
mental forest in the Delaware Valley. 
For a great many years we have had a 
very acute problem of water supply. The 
establishment of this experimental forest 
will make it possible to study the effect 
of the forest on water supply, on the 
rapidity of the run-off, on floods, and 
low-water flow. 

Annually, we appropriate many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the pur- 
pose of dredging the channels in the low- 
er region of the river so as to make pos- 
sible the sailing of our battleships into 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Annually, 
the States of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey spend upward of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars for the repair of the inter- 
state bridges along the river. 

As most of you know, the water supply 
in Philadelphia is inadequate. Under an 
arrangement made between the States of 
New Jersey and New York many millions 
of gallons of water are drawn off the up- 
per reaches of the river, and from this 
supply most of the metropolitan area in 
New Jersey receives its water. However, 
annually the problem is becoming more 
acute. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
added $400,000 to the budget estimate. It 
certainly seems to me that if they have 
gone over the budget recommendation by 
that much we can well afford the addi- 
tional $75,000. Both the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania are spending a 
great deal of money in making these 
studies. In the Delaware Valley, organi- 
zations have been set up composed of 
leading citizens who are, out of their own 
pockets, employing engineers and other 
people to do this work. I am quite cer- 
tain that after the work that has already 
been started by the States and these local 
organizations is completed we shall not 
need the appropriations that are now 
being made for flood damages, the dredg- 
ing of the river and, more important, an 
adequate water supply for a section in 
which a quarter of the population of the 
United States resides. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last year when this 
question of experimental forest and 
range stations came up, the committee 
indicated its opinion ‘hat any program 
of this type, however desirable, and we 
thought that it is desirable, should be 
a Nation-wide program worked out by 
the Forest Service in cooperation with 
the State forestry officials and intended 
to meet the problem of the Nation as 
a whole. We recognize the fact that 
different types of forestry problems exist 
in different areas of the country and have 
felt there should be a decentralization of 
forest investigations. Congress last year 
provided funds with which 12 additional 


forest and range investigation stations 
have been established or will be estab- 
lished during the current fiscal year. 
Our committee had requested the Forest 
Service to work out this Nation-wide 
plan of dealing with this very great prob- 
lem. In their evidence before us, in the 
present session of the Congress, you will 
observe from a reading of the hearings, 
they have submitted to us a plan, the 
initial part of which contemplates the 
establishment of 16 additional forest and 
range experimental stations throughout 
the Nation at various points which you 
will find designated in the hearings. We 
provide in this bill $480,000 above the 
budget or $30,000 each for each of these 
additional suggested stations, bringing 
the total number of stations for the next 
fiscal year to 53, to provide for their 
establishment. If you will examine the 
hearings on pages 852 and 853, you will 
find that of the present experimental! 
forest stations already established, there 
is one located at Kane, Pa., in the State 
of the gentleman who has offered this 
amendment. You will find that among 
the additional forest experiment stations 
which are proposed for establishment 
under the language of the pending bill, 
one is proposed for Anthracite, Pa., also 
in the State of the gentleman who has 
offered this amendment. I feel under 
these circumstances with many areas of 
the country desiring the establishment 
of stations of this type, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania should be satisfied to 
have 2 of these stations out of a total 
of 53 which will be provided for the en- 
tire country if the pending appropriation 
bill is approved. I certainly feel the 
Committee of the Whole should not pro- 
vide $75,000 to establish an additional 
station for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania under these circumstances. This 
must be a Nation-wide plan worked out 
by people who are qualified to do so, 
which people in my judgment are the 
Officials of the Forest Service in coopera- 
tion with the State forestry authorities. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. If the stations in the 
State of Pennsylvania which you have 
just mentioned were anywhere near the 
place where the forestry services, both 
Federal and State, think there should 
be one, I would not be offering this 
amendment. The stations that have 
been provided for are nowhere near this 
very important section. 

Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman 
feel he is entitled to more than 2 sta- 
tions out of the 53 for the entire United 
States? 

Mr. WALTER. I am not going into 
that question, but I might point out the 
fact that my State makes a very large 
contribution toward the money that has 
provided all of these stations. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel the gentleman from 
Georgia has declared the situation ex- 
actly as it exists with reference to the 
subcommittee and I sincerely hope that 
we do not begin to take care of this 
great problem in a piecemeal fashion. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Under special acts: For the acquisition of 
land to facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and flood damage originating within the 
exterior boundaries of the following national 
forests, in accordance with the provisions 
of the following acts authorizing annual 
appropriations of forest receipts for such 
purposes, and in not to exceed the follow- 
ing amounts from such receipts: Uinta and 
Wasatch National Forests, Utah, act of Au- 
gust 26, 1935 (Public Law 337), as amended, 
$40,000; Cache National Forest, Utah, act 
of May 11, 1938 (Public Law 505), as amended, 
$10,000; San Bernardino and Cleveland Na- 
tional Forests, Riverside County, Calif., 
act of June 15, 1938 (Public Law 634), as 
amended, $22,000; Nevada and Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forests, Nevada, act of June 25, 1938 
(Public Law 748), as amended, $10,000; An- 
geles National Forest, Calif., act of June 
11, 1940 (Public Law 591), $20,000; Cleve- 
land National Forest, San Diego county, Calif., 
act of June 11, 1940 (Public Law 589), 
$5,000; Sequoia National Forest, Calif., act 
of June 17, 1940 (Public Law 637), $35,000; 
in all, $142,000. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I rise to 
make inquiry regarding the effect of the 
reduction in the appropriation for land 
acquisition, since reference was made in 
the report to the purchase of lands in 
the Ozark and Ouachita National For- 
ests. As I understand it, it was not the 
purpose of the subcommittee to suspend 
the purchase of lands in that area, but 
merely to bring it under the Weeks Act, 
rather than under the special act of 1940. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It was the feeling of the committee 
that purchases of land in the Ozark and 
Ouachita National Forests, which are 
eligible for consideration in any general 
land-acquisition program under the 
Weeks Act, should be made under the 
general program and not under any spe- 
cial act providing for the diversion of 
receipts from these forests for that pur- 
pose. It is outlined in the report, and it 
is for that reason that we struck out the 
$250,000 estimated for the purchase of 
land in those two national forests from 
forest receipts, placing those forests on 
the same basis as other forests located on 
watersheds throughout the United States. 

Mr. HAYS. Nothing developed in the 
hearings that would affect at all the con- 
tinued acquisition of lands in that area, 
as in other national forests? 


Mr. TARVER. Under the _ general 
program. 
Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman 


very much. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

For carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act approved 
November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U. S. C. 23, 
23a), and for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and maintenance of roads and trails on 
experimental areas under Forest Service ad- 
ministration, (1) $12,500,000 for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, which sum is 
authorized to be appropriated by the act of 
December 20, 1944 (Public Law 521), and (2) 
$13,714,222 for forest highways, which latter 
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sum consists of (a) the balance of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1942 and the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
1943 by the act of September 5, 1940 (54 Stat. 
867, Public Law 780, 76th Cong.), and 
(b) $4,500,000, a part of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated by the act of 
December 20, 1944 (Public Law 6521), 
in all, $26,214,222 (including not to exceed 
$99,804 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia), to be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for the rental, purchase, construc- 
tion, or alteration of buildings necessary for 
the storage and repair of equipment and sup- 
plies used for road and trail construction 
and maintenance, but the total cost of any 
such building purchased, altered, or con- 
structed under this authorization shall not 
exceed $10,000, with the exception that any 
building erected, purchased, or acquired, the 
cost of which was $10,000 or more, may be im- 
proved within any fiscal year by an amount 
not to exceed 2 percent of the cost of such 
building as certified by the Secretary. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ettiorr: On 


page 41, line 25, strike out “$12,500,000” and 
insert ‘*$23,000,000.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, the rea- 
son I have offered this amendment to in- 
crease the amount $10,500,000 is due to 
the fact that we have. been discussing 
for more than a week legislation to pro- 
vide more homes. We know that in or- 
der to get more homes we must have 
more roads opened up in the various 
areas to provide lumber to build these 
homes. The Forestry Department have 
advised me that they need an additional 
$10,500,000. I talked to them as late as 
yesterday. Of the $12,500,000 now in the 
bill, $5,500,000 will go for the purpose of 
maintenance, leaving only $7,000,000 for 
new construction. Any of us who knows 
anything about road construction knows 
that the $7,000,000 will not go very far in 
opening up new roads and trails to get 
to areas where there is new lumber to be 
brought out. 

We can talk all we want to about legis- 
lation. Without lumber we cannot and 
will not build the homes needed for the 
veterans, and I think this is very much 
needed. The Forest Service told me, as 
I said yesterday, that they need this ad- 
ditional amount of money; and I have 
sat on the Roads Committee for the last 
7 or 8 years and heard the testimony of 
the Forest Service touching the need for 
more roads and trails, and now that we 
have come to the point of needing lumber 
and needing it badly I hope the commit- 
tee will grant this additional money to 
make it possible for us to have additional 
roads and trails into the areas to provide 
the urgently needed material, as I have 
stated. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is very 
strongly of the opinion that all needed 
funds for the development of forest roads 
and trails ought to be provided in order 
to facilitate the utilization of the na- 
tional forest resources in the pending 
building program which is of such vital 
importance to the people of our country, 
and we have sought to ascertain how 
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much money could be utilized in that 
program, that is, in the construction ang 
development of forest roads and trails; 
and we have placed in this bill every dol- 
lar of the money which was recommend- 
ed by the departmental authorities, 
every dollar of the money which was rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
for this purpose, and all of the money 
which the most enthusiastic proponent 
of this type of construction advocated 
in his appearance before our subcommit- 
tee. So there is no reason why the Com- 
mittee of the Whole should add an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 or some approximate 
amount to the $12,500,000 we have pro- 
vided in the bill and which in itself is an 
increase of $5,699,067 over the funds 
available for the present fiscal year. We 
have certainly dealt in a very liberal 
manner with this particular item, and if 
the Members have the opportunity to 
examine the hearings and the evidence 
of the authorities not only of the Forest 
Service but of the Bureau of Public Roads 
they will find that we have provided al! 
of the money that, as I have said, even 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
program suggested for utilization during 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I might say to my 
friend from Georgia that the forest peo- 
ple of the State of California arrived here 
this week Tuesday, came to my office and 
asked that this amount of money be in- 
creased by at least $10,000,000 to provide 
badly needed funds to open up new roads 
and trails. I immediately contacted the 
Forest Service and again yesterday 
talked to them and asked them if the 
amount of money they had was enough 
since the people from the West had come 
here demanding more funds, and they 
estimated there should be at least $19,- 
500,000 more provided. 

Mr. TARVER. When the gentleman 
says “They told him so and so” the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to who “they” 
may have been. When I speak of officials 
of the Forest Service I speak of those 
who appeared before our subcommittee 
and undertook to represent the Forest 
Service and who knew about this partc- 
ular question. There is nothing in their 
testimony to justify the addition of a 
single dollar to the amount carried in 
the pending bill. 

The authorities from the State of Cali- 
fornia who called at the gentlemans 
office 2 or 3 days ago with respect to th's 
matter, if they are justified in their po- 
sition, which I do not think they are 
were certainly somewhat negligent © 
not undertaking to contact the gentie- 
man himself earlier or our subcommit- 
tee, for our subcommittee has been con- 
ducting hearings on this bill ever since 
the 14th day of January. We have 
never denied a hearing to anybody who 
wanted to be heard and it is certainly 4 
rather late day for these authorities 
from California to come to the gentle- 
man on Tuesday of this week and sus- 
gest that he have the House without 
justification appearing in the hearings 
and upon their solicitation approve 
$10,000,000 for an item of this kind. I 
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sincerely hope that the amendment of 
the gentleman will be rejected. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Since January, or 
even February, the housing situation 
has changed materially, and I am ap- 
pealing for these funds because the con- 
dition shows that if we get this lumber 
we Will have to open up new areas in 
order to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to back up what 
the gentleman from Georgia has stated 
upon this particular amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. We 
have been very liberal in regard to the 
Forestry Service and all of its branches 
and I see no reason for the fear as ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that there will not be ample sums 
to take care of the situation as he pre- 
sents it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not propose to take much of the time 
of the committee in what I have to say on 
the pending amendment. It has come to 
my attention only recently, even since 
the debate began on the housing bill, 
that a serious bottleneck in connection 
with the production of lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest area, which produces 
some 8,000,000,000 feet, nearly 40 percent 
of the Nation’s total, is the shortage of 
logs. That is one of the reasons why, in 
that region, lumber production is down 
abcut 30 percent over what it was a year 
ago. The shortage of logs, I am in- 
formed, is partly due to the inaccessi- 
bility of the Federally-owned timber 
which could be made accessible by addi- 
tional forest roads and trails, or access 
roads. 

I understand from talking with mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
that they are very anxious to have the 
access-road program at the maximum 
and that the sum included in the bill was 
placed where it is with the idea that that 
is about all of the money that could be 
expended during a year. It develops now, 
with the pressure that is being put on 
the Northwest area and all over the Na- 
tion for more lumber, that additional ac- 
cess-road money could be used to good 
advantage to aid the housing program. 
Furthermore, we know that this money 
iS not an outright expenditure to the 
Government. The price of the timber 
sold by the Government is increased suf- 
ficiently to amortize the expense for these 
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access roads, so this amendment does not 
mean anadditional spending program but 
the appropriation is self-liquidating over 
a period of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman that our much-needed build- 
ing program depends on these access 
roads into untouched timber-areas. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Tarver] or the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr- H. Cart ANDERSEN] can 
give us any guaranty that we will have 
adequate appropriation for such access 
roads in the other bill? I hope we may 
count on their help toward such appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I cannot answer 
that question. It has been suggested 
that this matter could be taken up in a 
deficiency appropriation bill. This is 
March, and the road-building program 
should go forward now. If additional 
funds are appropriated for access roads, 
which will help the housing program, 
they should be appropriated in this bill. 
I know that the program for additional 
access roads has been approved by the 
Housing Administrator, who will proba- 
bly be the Expediter under the new bill. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true, particularly in the 
Northwest area, that the major portion 
of this timber is cwned by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. About 60 percent 
of it, I may say. 

Mr. ANGELL. This money which is 
allowed for forest roads and trails is 
really going to the Government itself to 
market a product which it has. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The Government 
is repaid by the firm which buys the tim- 
ber on an amortization basis over a peri- 
od of time, so an access road appropria- 
tion is not an outright expenditure of 
Government funds. 


I strongly urge the adoption of this ~° 


amendment as necessary due to the 
present emergency need of logs for lum- 
ber for housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ELuiotrT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ettiotr and 
Mr. ELLsworTtH) there were—ayes 15, 
noes, 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Soil-conservation operations: For carrying 
out preventive measures to conserve soil and 
water, including such special measures as 
may be necessary to prevent floods and the 
siltation of reservoirs, and including the im- 
provement of farm irrigation and land drain- 
age, the establishment and operation of con- 
servation nurseries, the making of conserva- 
tion plans and surveys, and the dissemina- 
tion of information, $37,800,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation may be 
expended for soil and water conservation op- 
erations in demonstration projects. 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
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Mr, Chairman, I am delighted that the 
Committee on Appropriations has seen 
fit to increase the appropriation for soil 
conservation. I note from the report 
that the number of soil-conservation 
districts has steadily increased until now 
we have over 1,463 and it is expected 
that by the end of the year we will have 
1,580 districts organized. We are told 
that by the end of the 1947 fiscal year we 
will probably have 1,761 districts. This 
illustrates very forcefully the tremendcus 
interest in this great program. It is 
Nation-wide. There is great interest in 
the hill sections and also in the sections 
of level land. 

Our lands have been washing away for 
150 years and the destruction has pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate during the war 
because we had little labor and inade- 
quate machinery to conserve our soils. 
Now that the war is over it is a matter 
of first importance that we redouble our 
efforts in the great program to conserve 
and rehabilitate our soils so that this 
Nation may not be left helpless in years 
to come. Not only is this service needed 
in the hill sections, but it is needed in the 
valleys and level sections for drainage 
purposes. In Louisiana we have tens 
and tens of thousands of acres of the 
finest land in the world that is not 
productive because of surface water. 
Through this program these vast areas 
are being drained and placed in cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great national 
program, just as flcod control is a na- 
tional problem. We are making this 
year the farm-forest program a national 
program. This is as it ought to be. It 
is a matter of great interest to the peo- 
ple living in every section of the Nation, 
the city dweller as well as those living 
in the country, that we conserve our 
lands and our resources for our children 
and those who will be living here in the 
coming centuries. Any other view is 
shortsighted. I, therefore, .commend 
the committee for not reducing this fund, 
but, on the other hand, increasing it. 
That is wise. That is farsighted. That 
is looking after those who are to come 
after us. That is a very wise expendi- 
ture of public funds. I hope this full 
sum remains in the bill. I shall oppose 
any effort to reduce it. It is none too 
large. I appeal for universal support for 
the Soil Conservation Service. It repre- 
sents a very wise investment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

For all expenses necessary to enable the 
Secretary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, ap- 
proved February 29, 1936, as amended (16 
U. S. C. 590g-590q), and.the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1281-1407) (except the 
provisions of sections 201, 202, 303, 381, and 
383 and the provisions of titles IV and V), 
including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; not to exceed 
$6,000 for the preparation and display of ex- 
hibits, including such displays at State, in- 
terstate, and international fairs within the 
United States; purchase of lawbooks, books 
of reference, periodicals; $257,500,000, to- 
gether with $42,500,000 of the unobligated 
balances for the fiscal years 1944, 1945, and 
1946 of the funds appropriated by section 
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32 of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. 8. 
C. 612 (c)); in all, $300,000,000, fo remain 
available until December 31, 1947, for com- 
pliance with programs under said provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and the Act of February 29, 
1936, as amended, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the 1946 programs carried out during 
the period July 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1946, inclusive, and, in addition, $12,500,000 
for making additional payments on an 
acreage and pound basis for harvesting seeds 
of grasses and legumes determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary for an adequate 
supply of such seeds; in all, $312,500,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $26,942,888 of 
the total sum provided under this head shall 
be available during the.current fiscal year, 
for salaries and other administrative ex- 
penses for carrying out such programs, the 
cost of aerial photographs, however, not to 
be charged to such limitation; but not more 
than $7,886,480 shall be transferred to the 
appropriation account, “Administrative ex- 
penses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938”: Provided further, That none 
of the funds herein appropriated or made 
available for the functions assigned to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency pursuant to 
the Executive order (No. 9069) of February 
23, 1942, shall be used to pay the salaries or 
expenses of any regional information em- 
ployees or any State or county information 
employees, but this shall not preclude the 
answering of inquiries or supplying of in- 
formation to individual farmers: Provided 
further, That such amount shall be available 
for salaries and other administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the formulation 
and administration of the 1947 programs (so 
long as such administrative expenses do not 
relate to programs exceeding $300,000,000, in- 
cluding administration) of soil-building 
practices and soil and water-conservation 
practices, under the act of February 29, 1936, 
as amended, and programs under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
but the payments or grants under such pro- 
gram shall be conditioned upon the utiliza- 
tion of land with respect to which such 
payments or grants are to be made, in con- 
formity with farming practices which will 
encourage and provide for soil-building and 
soil- and water-conserving practices in the 
most practical and effective manner and 
adapted to conditions in the several States, 
as determined and approved by the State 
agricultural conservation ‘committee for the 
respective States: Provided further, That the 
Secretary, may, in his discretion, from time 
to time transfer to the General Accounting 
Office such sums as may be necessary to pay 
administrative expenses of the General Ac- 
counting Office in auditing payments under 
this item: Provided further, That such 
amount shall be available for the purchase 
of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other 
farming materials, or any soil-terracing 
services, and making grants thereof to agri- 
cultural producers to aid them in carrying 
out farming practices approved by the Sec- 
retary in the 1946, 1947, and 1948 programs 
under said act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended, provided, however, that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized and di- 
rected to make payments to farmers who 
complied with the terms and conditions of 
the agricultural conservation programs, for- 
mulated pursuant to sections 7 to 17, in- 
ciusive, of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, if the 
Secretary determines that, because of induc- 
tion into the armed forces of the United 
States, such farmers failed to file, or were 
prevented from filing, applications for pay- 
ment under any such program during the 
period the applicable appropriation for such 
program was available for obligation, such 
payments to be made out of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation, “Conservation 
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and use of agricultural land resources,” wn 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1946: Provided further, That an 
application for payment on the prescribed 
form is filed by any such farmer within 1 
year from the date of his discharge from the 
armed forces, or by December 31, 1946, which- 
ever is later: Provided further, That no part 
of any funds available to the Department, 
or any bureau, office, corporation, or other 
agency constituting a part of such Depart- 
ment shall be used in the current fiscal year 
for the payment of salary or travel expenses 
of any person who has been convicted of 
violating the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities,” approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, as amended; or who has been 
found in accordance with the provisions of 
section § of the act of July 11, 1919 (18 
U. S. C. 201), to have violated or attempted 
to violate such section which prohibits the 
use of Federal appropriations for the pay- 
ment of personal services or other expenses 
designed to influence in any manner a Mem- 
ber of Congress to favor or oppose any legis- 
lation or appropriation by Congress except 
upon request of any Member or through 
the proper official channels. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: Page 47, 
lines 12 to 17, strike out beginning with the 


word “together” in line 12 to and including 
the figure ‘$300,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Budget submitted an estimate of $257,- 
500,000 for this particular item. The 
committee has brought in a recommen- 
dation for an increase of $42,500,000, 
taking the funds out of the tariff money 
which was set aside for agricultural uses 
by an act in 1935, under the so-called 
Borah amendment. 

This is an item where we have a tre- 
mendous amount of money paid out to 
agricultural committeemen and a tre- 
mendous lot paid out to farmers. The 
total ran $300,000,000 last year, and the 
Budget has recommended $257,500,000 
for that purpose this year. It would 
seem to me that it was about time we 
began to be ready to go along with 
Budget cuts of this kind, and not raise 
them on every occasion. Our farmers 
are receiving moderately good prices, 


- especially for grain and corn, and rea- 


sonably good prices for livestock. They 
are at this time in a position where they 
should be receiving prices for their prod- 
ucts based upon a fair return, and I be- 
lieve they are. I do not believe we need 
at this time to provide all of these funds 
for allotments to them. This is not the 
item where there is an agency which goes 
out and provides assistance to farmers in 
working out their problems in soil con- 
servation; it is an item where we have 
these agricultural committeemen and 
where we have the allotments to 
farmers. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted and that we can save $42,500,000 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. TARVER. Myr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the very highest 
regard for the sincerity of purpose of 
the gentleman from New York and for his 
feeling that drastic economy should be 
effected in governmental expenditures. 
I have, as I think he will testify, co- 
operated with him ig many items which 
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have had the attention of the Committe, 
on Appropriations in trying to bring 
about needed and warranted economies. 
I do not feel that the action suggesteg 
by his amendment in relation to the con. 
servation and use of land resources pro- 


‘gram, commonly known as the triple-a 


program, is warranted or that, if taken 
it would be in compliance with what 
amounts to a moral obligation on the 
part of the Congress of the United States. 

Last year in the consideration of the 
agricultural appropriations bill for the 
present fiscal year the Budget suggested 
that this program for the 1946 crop year 
should be reduced to $200,000,000, ara 
they submitted a recommendation for 
the inclusion of that language in the 
bill. Our subcommittee struck it out, 
and the question was submitted to the 
House and thereafter to the Senate. 
Finally, in the adoption of the conference 
report, an agreement was had upon limi- 
tation of this year’s program to $300,- 
000,000. Plans were formulated by the 
administrative authorities upon the basis 
of recommendations submitted by State 
triple-A committees for the utilization of 
that amount of money. The farmers of 
the country have been led to believe that 
a program involving the expenditure of 
that amount of money would be carried 
out during the present crop year. 

In my judgment there is a moral obli- 
gation on the Congress of the United 
States to make good the amount which it 
set in passing the Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act for the present fiscal year as the 
limit for this program. That is the rea- 
son our committee, with the exception of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
SEN], felt that this amount of money 
which the Budget had undertaken to ce- 
duct from the funds available for the 
present crop year program should be 
restored. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. The question I had in 
mind was to what the $42,500,000 was to 
be expended for. I believe the gentieman 
has partially answered the question. 

Mr. TARVER. It is the sum necessary 
for bringing the amount involved up to 
$300,000,000, the amount of limitation in 
the program provided in the agriculture 
appropriation act for the present fiscal 
year. 

The Budget desires to gradually elimi- 
nate this program. That is a question for 
the Congress of the United States to de- 
cide as to whether it shall be eliminated 
or not. It is not a program so much for 
the benefit of the farmers of the United 
States as it is for the conservation of the 
soil of the United States and repair of 
erosions of the soil and the protection ot 
a great natural resource which, as I said 
on yesterday, is not the property of those 
who presently appear to own it but the 
property of future generations of Amer- 
icans. I believe the people of this coun- 
try want this program carried on, not 
in order to add to the income of farmers, 
but in order to protect this great natural 
resource. If you do not want it done, if 
you want the program reduced, the time 
to make that decision is in the enactmeDt 
of the bill for the next crop year. You 
can place a limitation of less than $300,- 
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000,000 for the next crop year if you want 
to. There is language in the bill relating 
to that subject matter. Then no pro- 
gram above the figures designated by you 
wil] be formulated for the next crop year. 
But this program for which this appro- 
priation is proposed is a program which 
you authorized last year. Upon the basis 
of your authorization, the departmental 
authorities have taken action; the AAA 
authorities in the various States in the 
Union have taken action; and presum- 
ably millions of farmers throughout the 
Nation who rely upon the limitation 
which you fixed in the bill for the present 
crop year have undertaken to meet the 
requirements for participation in this 
program, upon the basis of the figures 
which you named. I think it is not now a 
matter of good conscience to refuse to 
appropriate the money necessary to 
carry out the implied moral obligation. 
We hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot go along with 
my good friend from New York on this 
amendment. To me, Members of the 
House, this $300,000,000 does not repre- 
sent the same sort of money, even 
though it does come out of the Treasury, 
as the money which is spent for per- 
sonnel and such. 

It was upon my motion in the subcom- 
mittee that this AAA fund was restored. 
I called attention in our hearings to the 
fact that the Department, on the one 
hand, asked for 3,254 new personnel over 
1946 and in the same breath the Budget 
tries to delete over $40,000,000 of direct 
payments to 6,000,000 farmers for soil- 
conserving practices. 

We in the subcommittee trimmed out 
a good part of the over $50,000,000 re- 
quested to implement the new personnel 
and other ventures. It is my hope we 
can still further trim the sails of the good 
ship “bureaucracy” so as to make more 
efficient the great number of personnel 
who remain. We do have thousands of 
first-class men and women in our De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is, how- 
ever, some driftwood that should be cut 
loose, but not at the expense of soil con- 
servation. Unless we have a cooperative 
program among the farmers of America 
to keep up the fertility of our soil, we 
are likely to be in the same position that 
China is today, in the years to come. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As one who rep- 
resents a city district, who has always 
Supported authorizations and appropria- 
tions for this purpose, the convincing 
thing that prompted me, looking at it 
from a national interest, was that this 
Was @ real investment for our country to 
make. The fertility of the soil is a mat- 
ter of paramount interest to all of us, 
no matter what our economic lot may be 
or where we may live, Furthermore, I 
have always been impressed that we are 
very fortunate in America to have not 
only a powerful industrial nation but 
one of the greatest agricultural nations 
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of the world. That is very vital from the 
angle of national defense. That evi- 
denced itself in no unmistakable manner 
during the last war. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that our soil conservation program is a 
great insurance policy in favor of future 
generations of this country. The people 
of the city, who must look to the farmers 
for food, are just as much interested in 
this program as the man who lives on a 
farm. The most economical investment 
this Nation has made is in money expend- 
ed in conserving the soil which is to sup- 
port the future generations of this coun- 
try. I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] yesterday pointed out what 
has happened to other nations. We 
have started in the nick of time to 
conserve our soil, and I am surprised 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] would come in here and try to 
hinder a program which means so much. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. This item is for allot- 
ments to farmers and is not for soil con- 
servation. The soil conservation is the 
$37,000,000 item that we have passed 
over. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
to the gentleman that I do not agree 
with that statement. I know the good 
job the gentleman has done in saving 
millions upon millions for the taxpayers 
of America. He is entitled to the thanks 
of our Government for his outstanding 
work in that line. This, however, is an 
investment in the future for the welfare 
of our children and grandchildren. Un- 
less we do have a cooperative effort by 
which the farmers have an incentive to 
join and preserve for the future the soils 
of this Nation, I really fear that we will 
wake up some day and find for example 
that the great States of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, that great 
Midwest which today produces two- 
fifths of the food of America, will not 
be what we always proudly proclaimed 
it to be, that is, the bread basket of the 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Tarver: On page 48, lines 21 to 23, strike 
out all the language within the parentheses 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“amounting to $300,000,000, including ad- 
ministration.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
presenting for the consideration of the 
Committee of the Whole the question to 
Which I made reference a few moments 
ago. That is, ether or not you are 
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going to authorize for the crop year 1947 
program, $300,000,000. I am presenting 
it in language which is so definite in 
character as to admit of no misconstruc- 
tion. It is the time now to decide 
whether you want to reduce the 1947 
crop-year program, not next year after 
the plans of the Department and those of 
State AAA authorities and the farmers 
have already been completed. If we 
want to reduce it, reduce it now and re- 
ject my amendment and offer some other 
amendment to indicate a lower figure. 

But if you want to fix it definitely and 
in such form as to enable the farmers of 
the country to rely upon it implicitly so 
that even the Bureau of the Budget can- 
not disregard it, then adopt the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

I may say that I have submitted this 
amendment to the members of the sub- 
committee and it is, therefore, offered as 
a committee amendment, since it met 
with their approval. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. 

Mr. POAGE. I wish to see if I thor- 
oughly understand the amendment. The 
bill as now written puts on a ceiling of 
$300,000,000 for next year. 

Mr. TARVER. Exactly. 

Mr. POAGE. As I understand it, if 
we adopt the gentleman’s amendment we 
have in effect approved $300,000,000 for 
next year without either putting it up or 
down; in other words, it is a kind of 
floor as well as ceiling. 

Mr. TARVER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Heserton: On 
Page 49, line 1, after the word “amended”, 
insert “which programs shall be established 
under a formula for the distribution of funds 
among the several states in accordance with 
the true conservation needs of said states.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, } 
me first express my appreciation to th 
Committee for not raising a point of 
order against this amendment, for it 
would clearly be subject to a point of 
order if one were made. I hope that 
what I may say in support of the amendc- 
ment will lead the Committee to accept 
it as a constructive effort to place this 
soil-conservation program of the AAA on 
a sound basis. Yesterday during the 
general debate I outlined the reason for 
urging that the Committee adopt this 
amendment, and you will find that state- 
ment at pages 2031 and 2032 of yester- 
day’s REcorp. 

I wish also to refer to the hearings, 
pages 1692 to 1701 and also page 1953, 
which indicate that this is a definitely 
and completely nonpartisan effort on the 
part of the New England delegation in 


I yield. 
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Congress to create a formula for the 
distribution of the Federal soil-conserva- 
tion funds which will reflect justly the 
true conservation needs of every State 
in the Nation. We first undertook to 
bring this about by a direct appeal to the 
Department, and I want to state frankly 
that we did so because we knew it could 
be demonstrated clearly that New Eng- 
land has not been receiving an equitable 
share of the funds devoted to this pur- 
pose. We were not successful in our 
efforts with the Department, and, conse- 
quently, as the record will show, we pre- 
sented the matter to this Committee and 
received a cordial reception, for which 
we are very grateful. 

May I call attention particularly to 
the testimony during the hearings with 
reference to the revision of this formula. 
There the matter is discussed extensively. 

The reasons given by Mr. Dodd, who 
was then Chief of the Division, were that 
because of the pressure for money, be- 
cause the requests for assistance had 
been so great in recent months it was 
necessary to adopt a new formula. How- 
ever, the most significant evidence dur- 
ing the course of the hearings is the 
testimony at page 1254, which I inserted 
in the Recorp yesterday, when the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan] 
asked: 

What were your reasons for saying that 
you think this— 


Referring to the revised formula— 
is fair and just? 


Mr, Dodd replied: 


I think it is as fair as any method we can 
develop, unless it is put entirely on a con- 
servation-need basis. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the very basis 
we have urged upon the Department and 
we believe and submit to you that is the 
only basis upon which these Federal 
funds can fairly and equitably be dis- 
tributed for this program. 

You will note this does not affect the 
current program, We recognize that the 
Department has already committed 
itself to the program for this fiscal year 
and while we regret it, we do not believe 
it will be proper or fair to attempt to 
change that formula as it applies to the 
current appropriation. But we do feel 
this would be an indication, if the 
amendment is adopted, of the dissatis- 
faction of Congress with the inequitable 
nature of the present revised formula, 
and definitely a clear, specific direction 
to the Department, now that an expres- 
sion has been made by the House that we 
should undertake this program for the 
next fiscal year, that it should immedi- 
ately provide another formula to govern 
the distribution of these funds which will 
justly. recognize throughout the United 
States the actual and proven conserva- 
tion needs of every State. 

Those Members who have had the op- 
portunity to read the Recorp of yester- 
day may be interested in the States which 
will be affected by this reduction, and 
while I will not give the amounts involved 
I would like to run through the 22 States 
where the work will be reduced substan- 
tially by reason of this change in for- 
mula. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, these 
States are: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

It might be asked why anyone from 
Massachusetts is questioning the effect 
of this formula. I think that in and of 
itself the fact the entire delegation from 
Massachusetts, which will receive the 
same amount under this formula as it 
did Jast year, without regard to party, 
feels that this program should be put on 
a fair, equitable, and a scientific basis, is 
a sufficient guarantee of the soundness 
of the reasons which we have presented 
in support of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] who has 
just addressed the Committee of the 
Whole, appeared with others before the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations and presented, in my judgment, 
very interesting evidence concerning 
this important subject matter with 
which he is concerned. I said to him 
then and I say now that in my judgment 
since this is now a soil-conservation 
program, the money should be expended 
where it is most badly needed in cor- 
recting soil-erosion conditions and in the 
protection of the soil. That is the pur- 
pose of the expenditure. 

So far as I am individually concerned, 
I have no objection to the language 
which he proposes in his amendment. I 
do wish to point out, however, that that 
language has no relationship necessarily 
to the table showing what would be the 
distribution of the funds involved which, 
at his request, has been inserted in the 
record of the hearings. It would be an 
administrative matter for the proper of- 
ficials of the Department to determine 
as to how the funds involved in this ap- 
propriation would necessarily be distrib- 
uted in accordance with true soil-con- 
servation needs. I am not authorized 
to speak for the subcommittee. The 
subcommittee has taken no action with 
reference to the proposed amendment, 
but so far as I am individually concerned 
it represents my view' although, as I 
have said, I am not committing myself, 
nor do I think that the Department 
would be committed to any particular 
formula of distribution of funds by sup- 
porting the amendment, nor do I think 
the House would be committing the De- 
partment to any proposed formula by 
adopting the amendment. It would 
still be a question for the administrative 
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authority to determine as to how the 
funds should best be distributed in order 
to most truly conserve soil-conservation 
needs. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. mr 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that the aq- 
ministration’s agricultural face ought to 
be red. Here we have now another bij] 
for a billion dollars, and we come in here 
and talk some more about soil conserva. 
tion, but doing little. We never had a 
war food program until 1944. We could 
have plenty of food. We have the peo- 
ple sitting around the table @own at the 
White House now trying to figure a way 
to distribute the scarcity. We are ap- 
propriating a million dollars for this and 
another million dollars for that, and it is 
too bad that the American people can- 
not eat dollars, because pretty soon it 
will be easier to eat dollars than eat 
food. If we keep going down the path- 
way we are going, money will be more 
abundant than food. 

When we talk about this soil conser- 
vation; there never has been any at- 
tempt to allocate this money to really 
conserve the soil of this country. Even 
during this war the big land owners— 
and yet we talk about the family sized 
farm—the big land owners have been 
getting from $50,000 to $85,000. and the 
big bulk of the small farmers only ob- 
tain from $20 to $40. How much soil 
conservation is he going to do with that 
$20 bill? That $20 bill is more for New 
Deal conservation than it is for soil con- 
servation, I imagine, because at least 
they get the “heck out right before elec- 
tion time. So far as I am concerned, I 
am willing to forgive and forget all of 
the money that has been spent in the 
name of “soil conservation,” if the 
American people are now cognizant and 
recognize that we do have a national soil 
problem. But they have never really 
seriously attempted to conserve the soil. 
We are not making much progress even 
today. We are farther away from soil 
conservation than we were 5 years ago, 
and 5 years ago we were farther away 
from it than we were 10 years ago. If 
we are going to build up the soil in this 
country, there are two bases on which 
we have to build it. One of them is to 
build on the basis that the farmer will 
get enough for what he raises so that he 
can keep up his soil. That is the first 
requirement that he must have. The 
second requirement that he must have, 
if he is going to conserve his soil, is to 
be encouraged to follow a system of 
farming that conserves the soil like live- 
stock farming. Livestock farming has 
been weakened year after year. Yet 
millions upon millions of dollars are 
being appropriated to subsidize soil de- 
pleted crops. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentieman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hrse.ton] has an amend- 
ment pending. As I understand, the 
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gentleman is not against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will an- 
cwer the distinguished majority leader 
by saying that I am against pretty near 
everything the New Deal does in an agri- 
cultural way, because the New Deal has 
en agricultural program that is upside 
jown. 
ovr. McCORMACK. I do not want the 
gentleman to get into the position now 
of hurting an amendment that it appears 
will be adopted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I see in 
the Star today that they have O’Dwyer 
coming down here from New York to tell 
them how to run the United States. I 
do not doubt but we will have Kelly- 
Nash down here pretty soon, and prob- 
ably Hague. The time, must be coming 
when people will not have anything to 
eat in this country if this is the leader- 
ship. We can sit around the table and 
talk about the scarcity, but that time is 
coming, and someone had better be doing 
something about it pretty soon about get- 
ting some food produced. Iam not talk- 
ing about it happening today or tomor- 
row but inthe future. You can go ahead 
and sell these things to the people, and 
you sure have sold them lots of bills of 
goods. I am not saying anything here 
that I would not just as soon say in my 
own district. 

As my friend from Massachusetts has 
told you, and as I can show you in con- 
nection with the amendment, there is one 
district in one State, one in another 
State, and one in another State, each of 
which received more Money than many 
States. 

This money has not been used to con- 
serve the soil; the main purpose of this 
money has been to conserve the. New 
Deal. It is not conserving the New Deal 
in a good many places, but that is what 
it has been used for. If they would spend 
as much time and energy trying to con- 
serve the soil as they have spent trying to 
conserve the New Deal, that soil would 
be in a good deal better shape than it is 
today and more food would be produced. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time to praise the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service upon its fine work. The 
money spent for soil-conservation pur- 
poses has yielded value received many 
times, Money has been wisely spent for 
inviting and encouraging soil-conserva- 
tion practices by the farmers, both large 
and small. 

Mr. Chairman, I have checked care- 
fully into the work being done in my 
home State of Louisiana. 

In fact, just before I left home to come 
back for this session of the Congress I 
attended a meeting held by the soil-con- 
servation people along the shores of the 
well-known Caney Lake just north of the 
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city of Minden, La. At that meeting, 
representatives of the farmers from 
every section of north Louisiana at- 
tended. I will say to my friend who has 
just spoken that the representatives 
there were largely of the small farmers 
who till the land in the hill sections of 
northern Louisiana, which sections are 
proverbially the poorer agricultural sec- 
tions of my State. They came there and 
testified to the work which they were do- 
ing and the work which their neighbors 
were doing in reference to soil-conserva- 
tion practices. They came there to get 
help, advice, and counsel from the repre- 
sentatives of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice who were likewise there to advise and 
help them in their work to rebuild the 
soil that had been worn down through 
erosion and years of cultivation in a 
thickly settled rural portion of north 
Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
much interested in that meeting. I 
found the small farmers, some with only 
40, 60, 80, or 120 acres of land, who had 
come there for the purpose of asking 
questions and swapping advice concern- 
ing farming. I can easily see that the 
money which was spent for soil-conser- 
vation purposes has brought much value 
and much return to our farmers. This 
portion of our agricultural program will 
have the benediction of the centuries, 
and those who come after us will thank 
the creative mind which has devised and 
the steadfast will which has executed one 
of the best programs of this generation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from California {Mr. PHtLurps] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Murray] make very appro- 
priate something I have wanted all after- 
noon to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers of this Committee. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] has several times stated a fact 
which should be more emphasized. 
That is, that the United States has not, 
for some years, fed itself, yet today re- 
sponsible agencies of Government have 
very properly called upon the United 
States to help feed the world. I think, 
therefore, I should again call the atten- 
tion of this Congress, as did the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the day before yesterday, and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JoHNson], yes- 
terday, to the fact that one-third of the 
Nation’s foodstuffs which go into cans is 
being jeopardized. I do so by reading a 
telegram which was received by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenkins], the 
distinguished chairman of the Republi- 
can Congressional Food Study Commit- 
tee, which telegram reads as follows: 

The greatest amount of saving of food 
that can be accomplished is in the settle- 
ment of the jurisdictional labor dispute in 
the California canning industry. If the last 
election was legal, the CIO should have been 
certified as the bargaining agent, whereas if 
it was not legal, which the Board decided, 
then the present bargaining agent should be 
continued until such time as an accredited 
election is held. Something must be done 
promptly or one-third of the Nation's annual 
crop of canned fruits and vegetabies will rot 
in the fields. 
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That is signed “W. H. Albers,” who I 
understand to be the head of a market- 
ing group in Ohio. This telegram indi- 
cates that the jurisdictional trouble in 
California is not a matter of local in- 
terest but of interest to the consumers 
of the entire United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taper], is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I ought to call attention to two or three 
things that need to be called to your 
attention. Soil-conservation operations 
are contained in a paragraph on page 
45, lines 10 to 19, where $37,000,000 is 
appropriated. 

The gratutities that are given the 
farmers are in the paragraph that is 
presently under consideration, page 46, 
line 24, to page 51, line 3. There are 
123,000 county committeemen on the pay 
roll for $23,000,000. The rest of it is 
parceled out in small allotments. Some 
of the best farmers in my territory whose 
soil practices are the best, received noth- 
ing. Some of the poorest farmers whose 
practices are the worst, receive more. 
It is not an item that really appeals 
to those who are interested in the 
farmer, but is an item that especially 
appeals to those interested in handing 
out gratuities. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. : 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I just 
want to point out that through all the 
years I have supported the effort of the 
gentleman from Kansas | Mr. Regs}, to 
distribute this money equitably between 
the large operators and the small op- 
erators, but up to this late hour that 
has not been done. 

Mr. TABER. And some of the great 
big operators have been receiving as 
much as $20,000 out of it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. One 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. TABER. One hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars in one payment? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. We were told a little 
while ago that the New Deal took care 
of big business. I suppose that is so, is 
it not? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 
has been cut down since that time. 

Mr. TABER. It has been cut down? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. How big is it now? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The big- 
gest one last year was $85,000, paid to 
an insurance company over here in New 


Jersey. 
Mr. TABER. Only $85,000? 
Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; 


they are making progress. 

Mr. TABER. That is not big business, 
is it? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. What I am trying to 
find out, if the gentleman can tell us, 
is the purpose of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I believe I can tell 
what it does. It provides that the funds 
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shall be distributed according to the con- 
servation need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the. amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HESELTON) 
there were ayes 42, noes 28. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, is it too 
late to ask for tellers on this vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it is not too 
late to ask for tellers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and <he chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Maron and 
Mr. HESELTON. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
30, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follews: 

SUGAR ACT 

To enable the Secretary to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions, other than those specifi- 
cally relating to the Philippine Islands, of the 
Sugar Act of 1937, approved September 1, 
1937, as amended (7 U. &. C. 1100-1183), in- 
cluding the employment o: persons and 
means, in the District of C:-lumbia and else- 
where, as authorized by said act, $53,500,060, 
to remain available until June 30, 1948: Pro- 
vided, however, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated under this head shall be used for 
payments in amounts in excess of those de- 
termined by the Secretary to be necessary to 
provide returns to producers equivalent to 
those contemplated under the 1946 support 
payment programs approved by the Stabili- 
zation Administrator. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5605) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcoRpD in two instances; to include in 
one, statements, and in the other, the 
testimony of Gov. James B. Allred before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
relating to oil. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Henry Cabot Lodge at Middleslex Club, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement on the 
Hobbs bill by Mr. Fred Branckman. 

Mr. COOLEY asked and Was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by the 
American Plant Food Council. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FOOD 
SHORTAGES 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee To In- 
vestigate Food Shortages may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report 
on butter and dairy products. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances, 
and include articles. 


4-H CLUBS 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on Wednesday morning of 
this week to attend a breakfast meeting 
of the friends of the 4-H Clubs, held in 
observance of National 4-H Club Week, 
in company with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Senator Capper, Senator THOmAS 
of Oklahoma, and my distinguished col- 
leacues, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLannacAN] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. Presiding 
was Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of 
the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, a privately supported 
voluntary group of public-spirited citi- 
zens, incorporated not for profit, to as- 
sist the Extension Service of the State 
agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture coop- 
erating in furthering the program, mem- 
bership, and influence of the 4-H Clubs. 

Those of us who have worked in such 
fields as education and _ correlative 
spheres that influence the youth of this 
and other lands have long realized that 
the influence of the 4-H Clubs is one of 
far reaching, yes, of incalculable value. 
Eleven million men and women have had 
4-H training. One million seven hun- 
dred thousand of our present youth are 
building themselves mentally, physically, 
and spiritually to take their place as 
strong leaders, and strong, intelligent 
followers as well. They are learning to 
farm our lands properly, to work our 
mines, strengthen our homes, ~ 2 our 
money, conserve our resources, and they 
are doing this with stars in their eyes 
and a deep sense of the privilege it is to 
be Americans and of the responsibility 
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that is theirs to this, the greatest of a) 
countries, and to the world. 

Two representatives of this fine group 
spoke at this breakfast. My distin. 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne], is inserting the talk 
given by Durwald Lyon, of his State. I 
is my privilege and pleasure, Mr. Speak. 
er, to insert in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp that of Jane Chilcoat, 8 years a mem- 
ber of her Maryland 4-H group. I am 
certain that as you read the sincerely 
spoken words of these two young people 
you will feel as I do, that the future of 
this country is safe in their hands. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT SHOWS THE WaAy 
TO AVOID INDUSTRIAL WAR 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the avoidance of the threatened 
railroad strike under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act furnishes a good 
example of the protection the public 
might enjoy from general industrial war- 
fare. And the opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
lies in the application of the principles of 
the Railway Labor Act to industrial dis- 
putes generally, as is proposed in the so- 
called Case bill, recently passed by the 
House of Representatives and now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, a 30-day 
notice of proposed change in working 
conditions must be given by carrier or 
employees to the other. During that 30 
days the National Mediation Board, cre- 
ated under the Railway Labor Act, is re- 
quired to notify the President if efforts 
to adjust differences break down. 

The President may thereupon create 
a board to investigate and report respect- 
ing the dispute, and the strike is auto- 
matically postponed for another 30 days 
if the Board requires that long to make 
its report. 

And after the Board reports to the 
President, for a third 30-day period the 
law says: 


No change, except by agreement, shall be 
made by the parties to the controversy in the 
conditions out of which the dispute arose. 


Thus, under the Railway Labor Act, a 
total of 90 days may elapse during which 
efforts are made to adjust the disputes 
before a strike will take place. The 
Case bill does not go that far. Under its 
provisions, a maximum of 35 days could 
elapse. 

In other words, the so-called cooling- 
off or mediation period, which some radi- 
cals have called an abridgement of the 
right to strike, is approximately three 
times as long under the existing Railway 
Labor Act as proposed for industry in 
general under the case bill. 

The proposals for settlement are vely 
similar in the Case bill to those of the 
Railway Labor Act, except that the Case 
bill does not carry the compulsions for 
arbitration that the existing Railway 
Labor Act carries. It will be remembered 
of course that the Case bill expressly 
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exempts the matters coming under the 
purview of the Railway Labor Act. 

So to the Nation, which breathes a 
sigh of relief today over the averting of 
the threatened railroad strike, I com- 
mend the application of the principles 
of the Railway Labor Act to industry in 

eral. 
e The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LaFoLietTe] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


GENERAL MOTORS STRIKE 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain editorial 
and newspaper articles, and read from a 
magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I charged that the action of the 
management of General Motors in the 
strike in that plant was a deliberate at- 
tempt to spread the growth of commu- 
nism in the United States. This is a 
true observation: That when a man pur- 
sues a course of conduct which is calcu- 
lated to lead to an antisocial result he 
is either a fool if he does not know what 
he is doing or a knave if he does it de- 
liberately. Mr. Charles Wilson, the pres- 
ident of General Motors; Mr. Harry E. 
Anderson, its vice president in charge of 
personnel; Mr. Harry Coen, its indus- 
trial relations manager, and the Sloanes 
and the du Ponts for whom they speak 
can take either horn of that dilemma 
they wish. I choose to take the latter. 
Having thereby charged them with be- 
ing knaves, I am obligated to establish 
that charge, and I intend to prove it. 

On Saturday, March 2, Mr. Anderson 
made the statement that what was in- 
volved in this strike was the election to 
come up in the Automobile Workers 
Union, CIO, on March 23 in Atlantic 
City. In the first place, it was a gra- 
tuitous intrusion into the affairs of that 
union. I call to the attention of the pub- 
lic what the public reaction would have 
been had Mr. Reuther said that the fail- 
ure of General Motors to make a fair 
settlement was predicated upon their 
fear of the action of the stockholders at 
their next annual election. 

I am not the only one who saw the 
significance of this act of General Mo- 
tors and who understands the signifi- 
cance of that act. The Chicago Sun on 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946, carried a lead 
editorial, which reads as follows: 


DOES GM WANT TO BREAK ITS UNION? 


If the General Motors management wants 
to score some kind of “victory” over the 
United Automobile Workers, and possibly 
smash the union leadership of Walter Reuth- 
er, its stubborn refusal to settle its strike 
may do the job. But the self-righteous tone 
of the company’s rejection of the union ar- 
bitration proposal is not justified by the 
record. Business leaders with a sense of 
Statesmanship might well doubt whether 
Victory” over 175,000 workers is worth buy- 
ing at the cost of embittered future relations. 

GM's Vice President Anderson, in turning 
down arbitration, emphasized that the com- 
pany had offered an 1814-cent hourly wage 
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increase—equal to or larger than the raises 
granted by other automobile companies. 

But he did not mention the fact that 1914 
cents was recommended by the President's 
fact-finding board. He did not mention the 
fact that, with 194, cents, GM’s wage levels 
would still be below Ford’s and slightly be- 
low Chrysler’s. He did not mention the fact 
that the 1814-cent offer came only after the 
workers had been out on strike for more than 
2 months, and after Ford and Chrysler had 
settled their wage problems by peaceful col- 
lective bargaining. 

Throughout this controversy there has 
been evident in GM’s conduct a strain of 
half-frightened anxiety to defend itself, to 
yield no more than was inescapable, to take 
the offensive when possible—presumably to 
“teach the union a lesson.” 

The company reacted violently to the orig- 
inal union demand for higher wages without 
higher prices and has never ceased talking 
about this “radical” and “critical” issue. It 
canceled the union contract—as it had a 
right to do after the strike—and has since 
refused any parallel to the wartime mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause. It rejected 
both the fact-finders’ wage proposal and their 
recommendation for reinstatement of the 
original contract. The union has made im- 
portant if little-noticed concessions, but the 
company still refuses the settlement arbitra- 
tion would make possible. 

Such tactics, if pursued long enough, might 
force the union to abandon the strike without 
gaining the 19'4 cents. There is a limit, al- 
ways, to the length of time workers can en- 
dure payless pay days. 

Defeat, if it comes, might endanger Reuth- 
er’s position as UAW vice president in charge 
of the General Motors division. Reuther is 
constantly under attack from leftwing ele- 
ments in the turbulent union; if GM wants 
to punish him for daring to discuss wages 
and prices together, prolonging the strike is 
one method of doing it. GM’s Anderson in- 
troduced this issue publicly Saturday with 
the claim that “union politics” prevented a 
settlement. 

The strike would not have taken place, 
however, had GM granted a wage increase 
last November comparable to those granted 
by its competitors. It would have been ended 
in January had the company accepted the 
fact-finders’ proposal; it could be settled 
now on clauses less favorable to the union 
than in the old contract. The company can 
searcely escape responsibility at this iate 
date. 


On March 6, Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, a 
member of the Detroit Free Press Wash- 
ington Bureau, regarded as one of the 
leading labor writers in the country, 
wrote a lead article for that paper. The 
article is as follows: 


HOW ONE PENNY CAN BAR PATH TO PACT AT GM— 
IT’S VICTORY SYMBOL TO BOTH SIDES—UNION 
POLITICS PART OF STALEMATE 


(The following article analyzes the stale- 
mate that has developed in negotiations be- 
tween General Motors and the UAW (CIO). 
The writer, Edwin A. Lahey, of the Free Press 
Washington Bureau, is regarded as one of the 
leading labor writers in the country.) 


(By Edwin A. Lahey) 


The General Motors strike, now 106 days 
old, is a complete stalemate. 

The visitor who returns to Detroit to look 
at the strike, after an absence of 3 months, 
can think only of a couple of punchy fighters 
refusing to fall. There the analogy stops. 


In this gigantic and wasteful contest, there 
is no boxing commissioner who can stop the 
fiasco in the name of humanity. 

In the matter of wage rates, which other 
corporations and industries have argued out 
with the unions, to everyone’s apparent sat- 
isfaction, GM and the UAW (CIO) are a 
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penny apart. But the bitterness of this strike 
has made a penny a big difference. 

Why is this penny so important? 

To UAW Vice President Walter P. Reuther 
and to his 175,000 striking members of GM 
locals, that penny is highly important. They 
feel that if they accept GM's “last offer” of 
an 1814-cent increase, their fight will be lost. 

A Presidential fact-finding board recom- 
mended 1914 cents an hour, and after months 
of bitter relations with the corporation, the 
union is in no mood to allow GM to have the 
last word. 

To C. E. Wilson, president of GM, to Harry 
Anderson, vice president, to Harry Coen, in- 
dustrial relations man, that penny is equally 
important. 

If their rejection of the Presidential pro- 
posal for a 19!4-cent increase is successful, if 
they win a strike settlement for 1814 cents, 
they may conceivably scuttle Walter Reu- 
ther’s ambitious career as a labor leader. 

That project ranks in importance with 
these gentlemen second only to the resump- 
tion of automobile production in GM fac- 
tories. 

The feelings of the Gh. officials about the 
fiery young red-haired union official are no 
longer any secret, even if they haven’t been 
expressed formally. Suggestions have found 
their way to other CIO officials that the GM 
strike could be settled if Reuther were out 
of the picture. 

And in recent days GM officials in negotia- 
tion have taunted Reuther with the accu- 
sation that it has always taken a Phil Mur- 
ray, a Defense Mediation Board, or a War 
Labor Board to settle his strike difficulties. 

Strangely enough for a union in which 
political factionalism has degenerated at 
times into anarchy, there has been no overt 
break in the unity of the auto workers’ 
officialdom. 

This unity has been reflected in picket 
lines. 

The workers have sweated out Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, New Year’s, and now are 
tramping into spring. Their war savings are 
about depleted and only a penny separates 
their union officials and the corporation in 
the matter of wage settlement. 

Yet there is no recorded instance of revolt 
or threatened revolt against the union lead- 
ership in all the farflung locals of GM 
workers. 

Despite the surface unity of the union’s 
Officials there is an undercurrent of rivalry 
and resentment that will break out with a 
bang once the GM strike has been settled. 

One of the big question marks in Detroit 
today is whether this strike will be settled 
before the union’s national convention, 
which opens March 23 in Atlantic City. 

To anyone who has witnessed an auto 
workers’ convention it would seem beyond 
possibility that emotions growing out of 
the GM strike and out of the rival political 
ambitions of the union’s top men, could be 
smothered. 

Whatever the final judgment of the union's 
rank and file on the timing and the strategy 
of the GM strike, it is doubtful that Reuther’'s 
leadership in the strike will lift him into the 
presidency of the union at Atlantic City. 

(In justice to Reuther, it should be noted 
that his arhbition to be president of the UAW 
is attributed to him by union rivals, and not 
proclaimed by himself.) 

A vice presidency recently vacated by Rich- 
ard T. Frankensteen will probably be con- 
tested by Jack Livingston, a St. Louis local 
official who would have the support of 
Reuther, and Richard T. Leonard, head of 
the Ford division of the UAW. 


Now, what is the significance of all 
this? I charge that the significance of 
it is that by defeating Walter Reuther, 
who, in my opinion, is one of the great 
labor leaders in America, the truly Amer- 
ican democratic leadership of that union 
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will lose its most valuable member. We 
have had some queer statements made 
on the floor of this House about Walter 
Reuther. I want to correct several of 
them and then proceed with my state- 
ment. In the first place, it has been 
charged that Walter Reuther was re- 
ceiving his salary as an Official of the 
union while the union was on strike. 
That charge is false. He is donating his 
whole salary to the workers’ strike fund. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., made that charge 
about 2 weeks ago, and upon being ad- 
vised, he retracted it. But I ask, How 
Mr. Wilson or Mr. Anderson or any of the 
rest of General Motors’ highly paid offi- 
cials could draw their salaries during 
this strike of their own making? I hope 
the Members of this House who have 
made that charge would likewise retract 
it. There have been some charges made 
here by inference that because Walter 
Reuther went to Russia and worked, he 
is a Communist. References have been 
made to a letter which I have never seen, 
but which I assume is in the Recorp, in 
which he is supposed to have said in writ- 
ing to his father in West Virginia where 
he was born, ‘“‘Work for the coming of a 
Soviet America.” I do not know what 
he said when he was young. I am not 
concerned about the truth or untruth of 
that statement. I do know that today 
all of the Communists in America hate 
Walter Reuther more than anyone in the 
labor movement unless it happens to be 
Dave Dubinsky. I will prove that state- 
ment in just a minute, but before I do 
I recall that Shakespeare said, ‘““He!] hath 
no fury like a woman scorned.” ‘Those 
who know anything about the labor 
movement in America Know there is no 
fury in the world more than that of a 
believer in the Communist ideology 
against those who having Icoked it over 
in the past now reject it. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana in 
bringing certain facts to light which 
badly needed to be brought to light. I 
would like to add just one more point 
about the false statement that was made 
on this floor regarding Mr. Walter 
Reuther. In a colloquy I had with one 
of the Members 2 or 3 days ago, that 
Member stated Mr. Walter Reuther had 
been born in Russia and educated in 
Russia. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. 
West Virignia. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Iam well aware of 
the fact, and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana has cited it and already read it in 
the Recorp, and it should be reiterated, 
that he was born in West Virginia and 
educated in the United States. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Now, what do the 
Communists of the United States think 
of Walter Reuther? Do not forget, my 
friends, that Mr. Harry Anderson, who 
has been in charge of personnel] for this 
company for at least 10 years, to my 
knowledge, is well aware of the facts I 
am going to read to you, because he can 
find them in the magazine from which I 
read, which can be purchased by any 
Amcrican., 


He was born in 
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On June 18-20, 1945, the Communist 
Political Association had a plenary meet- 
ing of the national committee. That 
meeting was held after the French Com- 
munist, Duclos, had attacked the policy 
of Mr. Earl Browder in dissolving the 
Communist Party and forming the Com- 
munist Political Association. The events 
of that meeting are recorded in the mag- 
azine called Political Affairs, described, 
as it describes itself, as a Marxist maga- 
zine devoted to the advancement of dem- 
ocratic thought and action. 

Earl Browder, editor; Eugene Dennis, 
associate editor; V. J. Jerome, managing 
editor. 

May I call attention to the fact that 
this was before Mr. Browder was taken 
out of the party. At that meeting mem- 
bers of the party engaged in what I un- 
derstand they designate as Marxian self- 
examination. Anyway, they reversed the 
line. In connection with reversing the 
line, there was reprinted in that meeting, 
in their magazine which carried that 
story, a letter which Mr. William Z. Fos- 
ter had addressed to the members of the 
National Communist Party, United States 
of America, January 20, 1944. Mr. Foster 
was opposed to Browder’s dissolution of 
the Communist Party. As everybody 
knows, William Z. Foster is the head of 
the present Communist Party, which is 
his business; but I quote from hi letter 
of January 20, 1944, because it is par- 
ticularly important with reference to the 
innuendos that have been heard on this 
floor about Mr. Reuther and at the same 
time discloses what Mr. Anderson is 
up to. 

I quote: 

erhaps we can learn a lesson from the re- 


cent hotly contested elections for the auto 
workers’ conventions when we— 


That is the Communists— 


in the name of trade-union unity, took a neu- 
tral position and the dangerous Social-Dem- 
ocrat, Walter Reuther, almost won control 
of the convention out of the hands of the 
win-the-war forces. 


They made many speeches at the 
meeting, many of which were recorded. 

In that same issue of Political Affairs 
I read from a speech by Roy Hudson: 

We have played a decisive role in main- 
taining the unity of the basic win-the-war 
forces in the labor movement; but an exam- 
ination will also lead us to conclude that our 
revisionist errors hindered the consolidation 
and strengthening of this unity, the deepen- 
ing of the understanding of the masses and 
key forces, the exposing and defeating of 
Lewis, Hutcheson, Dubinsky, and Reuther, 
and the strengthening, to the full of our 
relations, with the basic sections of the work- 
ing class. 


Does that look like Walter Reuther 
was a Communist or that the Commu- 
nists in America love Walter Reuther? 
That is what some of the people in this 
House would have you believe, and that 
is what the press of this country has been 
attempting to feed to the people of these 
United States, because, in my opinion, 
many elements of the press want to cre- 
ate social discord, class hatred, and even- 
tually class clash in this country, and as 
long as I am here and this is my country 
I shall use this forum to denounce both 
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totalitarians who are attempting to bring 
on that crash. 

Now, after the change was made, the 
line was reversed and Browder sup. 
pressed, Political Affairs changed its de. 
Scription of itself. I read from the 
March 1946 edition, volume 25, No, 3. 
It is now called a magazine devoted to 
the theory and practice of Marxism. 
Leninism. 

The editorial board is Eugene Dennis, 
editor; he was the old associate editor. 
V. J. Jerome, associate editor; he was 
connected with the old publication: Alex- 
ander Bittelman; Max Weiss; Henry 
Winston. 

The lead article is entitled “Lessons 
of the Strike Struggles,” by Jack 
Stachel. 

I am quoting now: 


But, unfortunately, some of the leaders of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
led by Vice President Reuther, basing them- 
selves on the erroneous conception that they 
could win their demands through a policy 
of dividing the Big Three in the auto indus- 
try, struck the General Motors plants on 
November 21. Whatever other motives may 
have entered into Reuther’s consideration, it 
is now clear that this was a great disservice 
to the entire labor movement. 

Reuther’s policy, which was supported— 


Now, get who it was supported by— 


Reuther’s policy, which was supported by 
the die-hard Social-Democratic elements in 
both the A. F. of L. and CIO, while it may 
have appeared as very militant to some, was 
actually one of right opportunism because it 
underestimated the true aims of the mo- 
nopolies, was based on illusions regarding 
their role. In actual practice it was a direct 
aid to the employers because it tended to 
disrupt the common strategy aimed at by the 
CIO and its major affiliates, and threw one 
section of labor into battle at a time when it 
was inopportune to test the strength of labor 
as a whole. The General Motors workers 
will win their demands for wage increases 
not because of Reuther’s tactics, but in spite 
of them. 


Does that look like Reuther is a Com- 
munist that some of the uninformed 
Members of this body have tried to charge 
by innuendo, if not otherwise? 

I insert the balance of that article in 
the Recor: 


Another weakness in the General Motors 
strike resulting from Reuther’s tactics, was 
the manner in which he coupled the fight for 
wages with that against price increases. It 
is absolutely correct and essential for the 
entire labor movement and all the people 
to fight against price increases, for price con- 
trol, and to emphasize the ability of the cap- 
italists to grant the workers’ full wage de- 
mands without price increases. We must 
oppose such policies, as practiced by Lewis 
and Dubinsky, of entering into collusion 
with the employers, where the labor leaders 
advocate price increases to compensate for 
wage increases. But it is another thing to 
do as Reuther did, so to couple wages and 
prices in one industry as to play into the 
hands of the employers and endanger the 
strike. Reuther, in fact, continually stated 
that the auto workers want no increases in 
wages if it can be demonstrated that they 
cannot be granted without price increase. 
We are certain he did not reflect the op!n- 
ions of the GM workers in such astand. The 
correct policy on this question—which es- 
sentially is being followed by the CIO under 
Murray’s leadership—is to fight for the max- 
imum wage demands on the basis of the 
workers’ needs, to expose the exploitation of 
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the workers in the industry and the big 

rofits of the trusts, while at the same time 
developing a broad, popular fight against the 
pressure of the trusts for price increases. 


I also insert at this point a further 
article entitled “For a Mass Marxist 
Party of the Working Class,” which ap- 
peared in that same edition of Political 
Affairs. 

2 A MASS MARXIST PARTY OF THE WORKING 
CLASS 


(By John Williamson) 


Wherever there was a functioning party— 
and this meant particularly where the shop 
clubs had been established and the district 
and county committees followed a concentra- 
tion policey—one invariably saw the best re- 
sults. For instance, in Indiana Harbor, 
where we had a live and active mill branch, 
the vote for the strike was 18 to1. In South 
Chicago, in the big mill where we have long 
had influence and today have a branch that 
functions fairly well, the vote was 12 to 1. 
In Gary, however, where we were slow in 
organizing mill branches and in developing 
party work, the strike vote was only 5 to 1. 

In the organization of the strikes them- 
selves, including the picket lines and other 
activities, a similar picture was revealed. 

One could give other examples, for in- 
stance, the Homestead Mill, the Cleveland 
Fisher Body plant, the General Motors plant 
in Linden, N. J., and several important Gen- 
eral Electric shops. However, in some steel 
mills, or in the General Motors plants in 
Detroit, where we had no members or had 
such small party clubs that they could not 
influence the situation decisively, we saw 
stay-at-home picket lines, or passive accept- 
ance of injunctions limiting picketing. 


FO 





I insert this because it contains some 
interesting information which General 
Motors knows, of ccurse. I read just a 
part of it. They are discussing the ef- 
fect of and the work which the mem- 
bers of the Communist Party are being 
able to do in the strike situation: 

However, in some steel mills, or in the 
General Motors plants in Detroit, we had no 
members or had such small party clubs that 
they could not influence the situation de- 
cisively, we saw stay-at-home picket lines, 
or passive acceptance of injunctions limiting 
picketing. 

I made the charge here on the floor, 
and I make it again, that Mr. Anderson 
knew what he was doing, that he is at- 
tempting to break down Walter Reuther. 
He does not care if the people who de- 
spise Reuther should happen to get in 
control, because, of course, it has always 
been the policy of the reactionaries, who 
do not want to turn loose of the power 
that they have, to be able to cry “Com- 
munist” in the labor union; to produce 
the man on horseback; and then to pro- 
duce strife in the country and to destroy 
society. 

Of course, you can understand why 
the Communist Party changed its line 
frot. that of Browder which was claimed 
to be cooperation with the capitalists. 
They do not have to cooperate with the 
capitalists, the capitalists are always 
ready to cooperate with them by creat- 
ing a situation in which they hope to 
survive because they have found by ex- 
perience that they have survived, in the 
first instance, in Spain, then in Italy, 
and then in Germany. It {s a tragic sit- 
vation with which we are confronted by 
GM management. A deliberate attempt 
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to create here another Spain, another 
Italy, another Germany, 

Now, let us see whether there is any- 
thing in this man Anderson’s back- 
ground to let us Lelieve that he is not 
deliberately attempting to foment trou- 
ble in the CIO auto workers and that 
he hopes to create a situation in which 
the Communist elements in the labor 
movement in America, whom I have dem- 
onstrated by their documents despise 
Walter Reuther, can advance into posi- 
tions of power and control. 

Let us see whether Anderson is capable 
of such activity. I will say to you that a 
man who was capable of urging the use 
of the notorious Black Legion is capable 
of doing anything. As a matter of fact, 
his action in that case was infinitely 
more culpable than his hopes and in- 
tent in this case. We all know that the 
Black Legion was sort of the bobtailed 
branch of the Ku Klux Klan. They did 
not bother much with rituals. All they 
needed was a few hoods, lead pipes, and 
blackjacks. 

What is Anderson’s connection with 
this? Anderson’s connection is deter- 
mined and proved, not by anything that 
this LAFOLLETTE says, but by evidence 
in the record of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the United States Senate, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, which was investigating under 
a resolution “to investigate violations of 
the right of free speech and assembly, 
and interference with the rights of labor 
to organize collectively,” commonly 
known throughout the country as the La 
Follette committee, because it was head- 
ed by that distinguished statesman, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, who hap- 
pens to be the same name and a distant 
relative of mine, of both of which facts I 
am extremely proud. 

The industrialists of America had in 
those days, back in 1936, an outfit called 
the Special Conference Committee, 
which was made up of important officers 
of eleven of the largest corporations in 
America. Its purpose was to fight the 
Wagner Act and all union organizing ac- 
tivities under that act. Its secretary was 
aman named Cowdrick. 

On page 16784, contained in part 45 of 
the hearings, we find, taken from the an- 
nual report of this special conference 
committee, that J. M. Larkin, chairman, 
Bethlehem; George J. Kelday, Interna- 
tional Harvester; C. S. Ching, United 
States Rubber; F. W. Pierce, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey; G. H. Pfeif, General Elec- 
tric; Northrop Holbrook, Irving Trust; C. 
J. Hicks, F. W. Climer, Goodyear; A. H. 
Young, United States Steel; W. A. Griffin, 
American Telephone & Telegraph; H. W. 
Anderson, General Motors; W. B. Foster, 
du Pont; W. G. Marshall, Westinghouse; 
constituted the committee. 

If you are interested further, let me 
point out to you that the 11 corpora- 
tions involved at that time, at the close 
of business in October 1937 had gross 
assets of over $13,000,000,000 and that 
the average number of employees was 
1,400,000, a sizable element, a determin- 
ing element, of industrial force in the 
United States. Both their wealth and the 
number of employees involved have in- 
creased enormously since then. 
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Mr. Cowdrick investigated all kinds of 
people; particularly, he investigated 
labor-busting organizations. Included in 
his files was information about such or- 
ganizations as the Crusaders, the Senti- 
nels of the Republic, Men of America, 
American Union Men, Constitutional 
Educational League, Industrial Assur- 
ance of United Industries, Industrial and 
Public Relation Service, and others. 

Mr. Cowdrick, on June 1, 1936, wrote 
to this same Harry W. Anderson of Gen- 
eral Motors and asked him if he knew 
anything about the Sentinels of the Re- 
public. Mr. Anderson said, “No,” he did 
not know anything about them, when he 
got around to answering the letter on 
June 11, but here is the significant letter 
he wrote. It is on the stationery of the 
General Motors Corp., it is dated June 11, 
1936, it is found in the hearings and the 
date and reference I shall insert in the 
RECORD: 

GENERAL MOTORS Corp., 
Detroit, June 11, 1936. 
Mr. E. S. Cownpricx. 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Cowprick: With reference to your 
letter of June 1 regarding Sentinels of the 
Republic, I have never heard of the organiza- 
tion. Maybe you could use a2 little Black 
Legion down in your country. It might help. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry W. ANDERSON. 

(Exhibit 7608, p. 16,945, part 45, of the 
Hearings on Violations of Free Speech and 
Rights of Labor, Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 
76th Cong. (S. Res. 266, 74th Cong., Jan, 16, 
1939) .) 


Tf you think that is funny, let me show 
to you just how funny it is. Suppose he 
had said, ‘““Maybe you could use a little 
‘Jew baiting’ down in your country,” or 
suppose he had said, “Maybe you could 
use a little ‘nigger hating’ down in your 
country,” you would understand then, 
would you not? You would know then 
that a man who could even discuss such 
odious terms or such low, foul standards, 
or had them in his mind could not even 
have been facetious about them. SoIdo 
not care whether he was facetious or not. 
I say that by his own letter this man, 
Anderson, is branded before the bar of 
public opinion as a monstrous person in 
the eyes of every decent man in America. 
That is the man who says and has the 
temerity to say that maybe what is in- 
volved in the General Motors strike is 
the coming election in the auto workers 
union. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Anderson; you know what 
is involved in the coming election. What 
is involved in the General Motors strike 
has nothing to do, as far as anyone 
knows, with the coming election. There 
is no charge, as Mr. Leahy pointed out, 
that Mr. Walter Reuther has ever 
pointed out that he wants to be ad- 
vanced to leadership of the CIO. But 
Mr. Anderson hopes to hold up settle- 
ment so that Reuther is discredited. 
Having dealt with something as low as 
the blackshirts, Mr. Anderson has no 
compunctions now about creating a sit- 
uation where the “commies” can come 
into power. For then, 2 years later, when 
the public has forgotten his foul deed, he 
can scream, “Communists in the labor 
movement” to a bewildered public, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If we assume that 
the officials of General Motors who are 
carrying on these negotiations have per- 
sonal feelings against Reuther—I say, 
assuming that, and getting that thing out 
of the way—does the gentleman know of 
any other reason why the strike in Gen- 
eral Motors should not be settled when 
so many others have been? 

Mr. LAFCLLETTE. I have attempted 
to draw my case, may I say to the gen- 
tleman, and, in my opinion, the reason 
that it is not settled is because the Gen- 
eral Motors executives-want to break 
Mr. Reuther and discredit him in that 
union, because he is the most outstand- 
ing, able officer in that union, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
that that is his charge. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. 
charge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For the purpose of 
the argument here we will admit that, 
but does the gentleman know of any 
other reason why the General Motors 
strike should not be settled when so 
many other strikes in Detroit and in that 
area have been settled? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. No; Ido not know 
of any other. However, the very fact 
that I can think of no other reasonable 
one, contributes to the establishment of 
my charge by most rules of evidence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did it ever occur to 
the gentleman that perhaps General 
Motors maybe could not afford to pay or 
perhaps they did not care to have Mr. 
Reuther or his associates tell them how 
to run their plant? Might not either or 
both of those reasons be back of the lack 
of settlement? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. May I answer the 
gentleman’s first charge that General 
Motors cannot pay? They had the right 
to prove, if they had produced the books 
and showed their operations and their 
possibilities of 1946 sales, and the mere 
fact that they failed to do that, having it 
within their power to do so, as the gen- 
tleman knows, being an able lawyer, 
charges them with having the capacity 
to do so because of their refusal to dis- 
clos? whether they could or not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. May I answer the 
second charge? The gentleman men- 
tioned two things, and I only answered 
one. The second charge that the gen- 
tleman makes is this—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I am not mak- 
ing any charge. I am asking a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. All right; let us 
say the question that the gentleman ad- 
dressed tome. However, in it is implied 
a charge, I think. 


Speaker, will 


That is my 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
saying now that if I do not make it direct- 
ly Iam implying a charge. If I want to 
make a charge I will make it directly. 
I am not trying to make directly or in- 
directly any charge, I am just seeking 
some information. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. All right. I will 
repeat the gentleman’s question to him, 
and then I will let the gentleman, who 
is an eminently fair person in the treat- 
ment of his colleagues here, judge what 
the nature of the question is. 

The second question, as I recall—we 
have talked so much now it is hard to 
get back to it—was that maybe General 
Motors did not want Mr. Reuther and 
some of his people telling them how to 
run their business. I think that is an 
implied charge. The gentleman may 
think otherwise. I know of no fact upon 
which to base that charge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not a fact that 
for several years now labor has been 
seeking a place in management, a part 
in management, that it wants a repre- 
sentative of labor in management? Is 
not that true? Is not that beyond con- 
troversy, even? 7 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. No; just the op- 
posite, I think, is true, and I will quote 
my authority. I will have to get it and 
the gentleman will have to accept it. 
Madam Perkins made a speech about a 
week or 2 weeks ago which I picked up in 
the New York Herald Tribune in which 
she said that labor only wanted wages 
and fair working conditions, and that la- 
bor did not ask for a part in management. 
If that is not an accepted fact generally: 
Madam Perkins, who has just stepped 
out of the Labor Department, should be 
better acquainted with that fact than my 
colleague, I think. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me call the 
gentleman’s attention to this. What 
office does Mr. Carey hold with the CIO? 
Is he not secretary-treasurer now? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. He is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.. HOFFMAN. Formerly he was 
president of the electrical workers, was 
he not? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes. We are di- 
gressing a little, but go ahead. I 
wanted to talk about General Motors. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. At that time, I re- 
call very distinctly, in a discussion over 
the radio and for an hour and a half 
after the discussion was over, Mr. Carey 
advanced the proposition that labor was 
entitled to a share in management, en- 
titled to a share in the profits; and it 
has been my understanding for more 
than a year that one of the objectives 
has been a part in management. They 
want a man in management. 

Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. My friend knows 
as well as I do that in no court of law 
could he prove anything against Walter 
Reuther by a statement of Jim Carey. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Suppose Walter 
Reuther did want a part in management. 
His proposition was that General Motors 
had the money. Assuming that is true, 
he wanted to distribute a part of that 
money as wages. The gentleman will 
agree to that. My point is that it is up 
to management to say, if they have 
$1,000,000 or $10,000,000,000, how much 
of that shall be used for repairs, for re- 
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placements, for extensions of the busi- 
ness to provide new jobs, and also for 
research. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Of course, the 
gentleman does not want me to attribute 
to General Motors his point of view 
either. The gentleman is not speaking 
for General Motors. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I do not have 
any of their stock and, unless an Olds. 
mobile is made by General Motors—I do 
not know whether it is or not—I am not 
interested in the company. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Since other state. 
ments have been attributed to Mr, 
Reuther, I cannot very well answer the 
gentleman because I cannot attribute 
the gentleman’s point of view to Genera} 
Motors. But I am going to answer ihe 
gentleman as far as LAFOLLETTE is con- 
cerned, and let us make this very clear. 
The greatest man the Republican Party 
ever had, a man by the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whose republicanism I 
think I follow, said that labor is the 
greater and comes firs!. A fair part of 
the wealth which is produced by the 
work of man upon tools which other 
men may own is the first consideration 
of any honest, inteligent, socially con- 
scious management in this country to- 
day, set aside before all these other 
things. 

I also say to my friend, as far as LaFo.- 
LETTE is concerned—I do not speak 
for General Motors, I do not speak for 
Walter Reuther, I speak for LAFot- 
LETTE—if we do not evolve in America a 
system whereby we spread the basis of 
ownership in mass production, industry 
so that people feel they have a real share 
in the job they are doing, we are going to 
get some vicious form of totalitarianism 
of the left or the right. This is definitely 
what I think. I have said it before. I 
do not hesitate to say it now. I do not 
know whether the development of the 
union movement in America is strong 
enough or whether its teachings have 
been strong enough so that today it is 
capable of having a right to participate 
in these decisions, together with the re- 
sponsibility for them and accepting the 
responsibility for the errors of those de- 
cisions, if there is a real participation. 
But I disagree with the proposition that 
a union is an end in itself. To me, 4 
labor union is a means to an end. That 
is, the development of a democratic 
capitalism in this country, and that is 
what LAFOLLETTE believes in. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think no one dis- 
agrees with the gentleman that labor 
should have a fair share in the earnings. 
The only disagreement arises in the 
question as to how much that share 
should be in each case. The funda- 
mental question, as I get it, which is at 
the bottom of all these controversies 
where unions contend that they should 
have a share in the profits is the question 
as to whether management or the repre- 
sentatives of labor are to say how much 
of any accumulated surplus or what you 
might call profit is going to be used in 
the coming year to pay the wages and 
how much is to go into these other things 
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that I have mentioned. Is that not the 
issue? 

a Mr. LaFOLLETTE, Allright. I think 
it is the issue. Now, may I answer the 
gentleman as well asIcan. In the first 
place, the President's fact-finding com- 
mittee found that a 1942-cent increase 
was fair. Unfortunately, the President 
today apparently has said he will have 
nothing more to do with it. So we have 
qa situation, in my opinion, where the 
President of the United States is leav- 
ing one of the greatest leaders of the 
American laboring movement with his 
future in jeopardy, because he refuses to 
back up the fact-finding board which he 
originally appointed. Thatis No.1. To 
further answer the gentleman: No. 2, if 
we are going to determine what rea- 
sonable share of the wealth produced 
should go to the worker, who comes first 
in any industrial society and a democ- 
racy that amounts to anything, it is 
fundamental that there must be an open 
discussion involving the prospect of 
Yuture earnings and an open discussion 
of the capacity to pay. May I say to 
the gentlemen before I came here, if I 
may cite my personal experience, I had 
a rather unusual law practice. I repre- 
sented labor unions and I represented a 
good many imsurance companies and 
some corporations. I know of two occa- 
sions where the corporations which I 
represented back in 1936 and 1935, which 
were in hard times, wanted the workers 
to come in and look at their books so 
that they could demonstrate that they 
could not pay a wage increase. 

And in those days, although I do not 
think the workers were sufficiently wise 
or concerned, they said, ““‘We do not even 
want to look at your books. We would 
not know whether they were honest or 
not.” I think that made for industrial 
anarchy. This question of looking at 
the books depends largely upon whose 
oxis being gored. I think if we are going 
to develop the kind of economy in this 
country that I want to see we will have 
bona fide bargaining with intelligent peo- 
ple, about a fair distribution of the 
wealth which is produced and held by 
the corporations because, may I call my 
colleague’s attention to this fact which 
is one of the disturbing elements in cap- 
italism as it exists today, if I own stock 
in General Motors and I wish to sell that 
stock, no matter what the market value 
may be, an element in the value or the 
price that I receive for that stock is the 
surplus or reserve which that corpora- 
tion holds. That surplus or reserve was 
created out of the wealth which was 
produced by the worker working at the 
machines. But only the owner of the 
machine today gets that extra wealth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

_ The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is SO ordered. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. The man who 
works walks out of that plant without 
anything after spending in many in- 
stances 25 years in the plant and we 
today are talking begrudgingly about 
Social security. But he takes no share 
in that wealth, but the stockholder can. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me ask you why 
he does not have a share in it. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Because we have 
not evolved a sense of justice and respon- 
sibility, in my opinion, which will pro- 
duce a method which will give him a 
share. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because he does not 
own any stock. That is the reason, is 
it not? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Well, yes. That 
is the reason. Here is the fallacy of my 
colleague’s argument. I have always said 
that simply because a man owns stock, 
which is a share of the tool, that he 
was not necessarily entitled to all of the 
excess wealth created under capitalism. 
I find nothing in the basic tenets of 
capitalism which prohibits the granting 
of a portion of the actual value of the 
total wealth produced to the labor of the 
man who works in the plant to develop 
the wealth, or that necessarily denies to 
him a share of that excess wealth which 
he produces over and above the wage and 
over and above a fair rental for the use 
of the tool. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Surely 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, it is your argu- 
ment that the employee comes first and 
must be paid first. Of course, he must 
be paid, otherwise he could not work, 
but he must have an adequate wage or 
he cannot work. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. And he has a real 
interest in what happens. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And then there is 
nothing to give the stockholders and the 
business is out? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. The business is 
out, and the tool must be kept. Also the 
worker is out when the tool is not used. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the stockhold- 
ers are wiped out. 

Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. That is a part of 
collective bargaining also, my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, the gentleman 
said we should have a system in this 
country whereby the workers should have 
security. There is not any reason, is 
there, under our system and our practice, 
why any man who is an employee and has 
a hundred dollars cannot buy stock? It 
is on the market, is it not? 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. All right. Now, 
let me close. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. I thought you 


wanted to educate us. I am sorry I came 
over, if that is the way you feel about it. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I will educate the 
gentleman, if he will listen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But I have listened, 
and when I get a doubting mind and 
want to ask a question you do not want 
to answer me. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I got five addi- 
tional minutes and the gentleman wants 
to take four of them. I thought the 
gentleman was a pretty fair fellow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will be glad to ask 
the Speaker for additional time. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. You have taken 
up 4 of the 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
ask that the gentleman have as much 
more time as he may desire to conclude. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
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ject, but I hope the gentleman will ke 
considerate of others who have special 
orders. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I will be consid- 
erate. If my friend will let me answer, 
I will close in a few minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for four additional minutes 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. What will be the atti- 
tude of labor when the firm for which 
he is working has losses? We are talking 
about profits. What will happen when 
there are losses? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I cannot speak 
for labor. I think labor today is one 
of the most conservative forces in Amer- 
ica. It has very little to back up on, to 
risk. It has no reserves, but I am try- 
ing to say that if we begin to think about 
these things, to educate ourselves on 
these things, if we are to be preserved 
and permitted to live and exist between 
the forces of arch reactionary on the 
right, who wants totalitarian fascism. 
and the Communist on the left who 
wants communism, we must work out 
some method in this country in which if a 
mat is to receive a proportionate share 
when there is an extra profit, and he has 
real participation in the decisions that 
are to be made, I mean real participation, 
then any man who is worthy of being a 
man is willing to take the consequences, 
assuming he has real participation in 
the decision. 

Those conditions do not exist today. 
I cannot say that Mr. Reuther endorses 
any of the things that I have said; I do 
not know, I have never discussed them 
with him. We got off onto what La- 
FOLLeTTe thinks, and I am saying that 
because I think I am obliged to say what 
I think as long as I accept public office. 
It is one of the responsibilities that goes 
with hoiding it. 

I want to close by saying that if I were 
a member of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, on the basis of the record I 
have read here, I would call Harry An- 
derson down here, I would call Charles 
Wilson down here, and I would say to 
them: “Look here, what is it you are try- 
ing to do when you are talking about the 
coming election and the strike settlement 
is being controlled by that, in the face 
of this record and the fact that you know 
that the Communists in America despise 
Walter Reuther?” 

I would ask Mr. Wilson and Mr. An- 
derson: “Are you trying to separate our 
country? Are you trying to push them, 
our people, into a class struggle? Are 
you trying to destrcy decent Americans’ 
labor leaders in the United States?” 

And I would say: “I want you to answer 
under oath as to what your purposes are 
and as to what your intentions are.” 

For myself, as long as I am here I will 
continue to fight all men who want strife 
and hate, because I want to help produce 
a real, decent America in which I can 
live and my child and my neighbor and 
his child can live now and in the future. 
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Anyone who wants to destroy our 
chances for such a future is un-Ameri- 
can. I charge that Charles Wilson, 
Harry W. Anderson, Harry Coen, Alfred 
Sloan, and the du Ponts in GM are un- 
American! that they are deliberately 
seeking to spread communism and that 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
should investigate their actions. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. Stxes] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


MR. ICKES AND MR. PAULEY 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday a 
situation was brought into sharp focus 
which I believe warrants the close and 
continued attention of the House—and 
for that reason I would like briefly to ex- 
plain it here. 

Before a hearing of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee on the question of ap- 
proval of the nomination of Edwin W. 
Pauley for the post of Under Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Harold L. Ickes not only 
contradicted himself to an extent un- 
usual even for the ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, but in so doing revealed an 
amazing paradox. 

Mr. Ickes said that while he would not 
necessarily oppose Mr. Pauley’s appoint- 
ment to other positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility in the Government, he was 
forced to disapprove the pending nomi- 
nation. In support of his position, Mr. 
Ickes said: 

I do not think that a man actively in the 
oil business should be Secretary of the Navy, 
or Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary. 


In almost the same breath, he referred 
to the Navy’s Elk Hills fleld as a reserve 
“where a very bad operational project 
has been carried on from the very begin- 
ning.” He went on to say: 

The Navy has allowed probably 150,000,000 
barrels of oil over the years to be drained 
away from that field. They didn’t have sense 
enough to put down offset wells, protect their 
own holdings, and no one seemed to care. 


Those are Mr. Ickes’ exact words—and 
he is something of an authority on pe- 
troleum matters. From one side of his 
mouth he says no oil man should hold 
high office in the Navy Department, not 
only Mr. Pauley but any and all men con- 
nected with the oil business. Out of the 
other side of the same mouth comes evi- 
dence that because of ignorance of the 
subject and perhaps, as Mr. Ickes sug- 
gests, “no one seemed to care,” the Navy 
has wasted some of its precious petroleum 
reserves. 

I cannot attest to the absolute accur- 
acy of Mr. Ickes’ figure of 150,000,000 
barrels. The actual amount is imma- 
terial. If any oil at all has been wasted, 
that in itself is sufficient cause for con- 
cern. 

A few days prior to this, Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal testified before the 
same committee that when a certain con- 
tract in respect to oil production in Elk 
Hills reserves had been legally drawn it 
was sent to a civilian oil man for his 
criticism and suggestions. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
two statements is apparent. Despite the 
fact that Mr. Ickes and others are taking 
the stand that an active oil man cannot 
occupy a top Navy Department chair, it 
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would seem that the contrary is highly 
important—that somewhere in the Navy 
Department, and in the War Department, 
as well, an experienced and thoroughly 
capable oil man should occupy a posi- 
tion of commanding authority. How else 
can the Department adequately and ef- 
fectively cope with the increasingly im- 
portant problems which constantly con- 
front these two services, problems which 
are of vital importance to the Nation’s 
security? 

There is no need to dwell on the indis- 
pensability of petroleum to America’s 
basic economy as well as its wartime 
essentiality. Without oil in its many 
forms the Navy cannot sail a ship out of 
harbor, the Army advance a single tank 
1 inch across a battlefield, or the Air 
Forces launch a single plane into the air. 
Nor can ships, tanks, or planes even be 
constructed. 

Sound business and administrative 
practice demands experts where experts 
are needed. The Army and Navy both 
have their own staffs of petroleum 
specialists, the lack seems to be the ab- 
sence of an over-all expert in the high 
places to coordinate and encourage the 
activities of the specialists, a man who 
speaks and understands oil in the Navy 
way. By expert I do not mean any class- 
room theorist or even any regular officer 
regardless of his rank, record of capabili- 
ties, who has gained his knowledge sec- 
ond hand during his tours of shore duty. 
I mean a practical, experienced, two- 
fisted and able man out of the oil busi- 
ness who has been through the mill and 
knows all the details of this highly com- 
plex and specialized industry—such a 
man as Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator for War, has 
so thoroughly demonstrated himself to 
be—such a man as Mr. Pauley obviously 
is. 

In a report presented to a Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate Petro- 
leum Resources, Senator O’MAHONEY, its 
chairman, remarked: 

What we have done for the war is certainly 
a challenge to us now, to perform for peace, 
We cannot rest upon the victory; we must 
prepare for the future. 


The fact that a certain group of both 
insiders and outsiders is aggressively ad- 
vancing a philosophy which would bar 
practical oil men from Navy service most 
assuredly militates against one vital 
phase of adequate preparation. It is a 
preposterous doctrine which can only re- 
sult in harm to both Army and Navy by 
perpetually denying them the services of 
men who most certainly could prove in- 
valuable to their essential activities. 

To even intimate, as this doctrine 
clearly does intimate, that there is some 
stigma which disbars men of the oil busi- 
ness from serving in executive capacity 
with either branch of the armed services 
is to cast a gratuitous insult at an entire 
industry. Furthermore, at an industry 
whose members gave unstintingly of 
their energy and brains that the Allied 
Nations might have all the oil they re- 
quired, regardless of the extent of their 
demands. 

In commenting on _ this, 
O’Manoney said: 

I have no hesitation in saying that no 
achievement in all the history of wartime 
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and of industry ever exceeded the achieye. 
ment made by the Petroleum Administration 
for War. 


The men essentially responsible for 
this unprecedented performance were 
oil men, of the very same group Mr. 
Ickes and the others now declare should 
not sit in the high councils of the Navy 
Department. That just does not make 
sense not by any logical process of rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Ickes and others so-minded, sure- 
ly must be aware that the Nation is fully 
protected against depredations on the 
naval oil reserves or malfeasance on the 
part of Navy officials by Public Law No. 
343. 

I trust that Members of the House do 
not entertain this same fantastic theory. 
And I hope that some action soon will be 
completed which will lead to inclusion of 
qualified and experienced petroleum ex- 
perts in both branches of the armed 
services. 

This whole matter is, I am sure, of suf- 
ficient moment to command the mos 
thoughtful consideration of all Members 
of this body. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SHERIDAN (at 
the request of Mr. D’ALESANDRO), for 10 
days, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1090. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet McWilliams; 

H.R. 2748. An act for the relief of the 
Dubuque & Wisconsin Bridge Co.; 

H.R. 3224. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc.; 

H.R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

H. R. 4034. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott Other- 
medicine; 

H. R. 4035. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; and 

H.R. 4269. An act for the relief of Ida 
Barger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse 
Ruth France, John W. Nolan, Anna Palu- 
bicki, and Frank J. Schrom, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Commis- 
sion; 

S. 1532. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as permanent briga- 
dier generals of the line of the Regular Army; 

S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated with- 
in the Fort Douglas Military Reservation to 
the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children; 
and 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert ©. 
Rockwell. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 


(at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
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sourned until Monday, March 11, 1946, at 
12 o'clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Federal 
Trade Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Monday, March 11, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearings on H. R. 2390, a 
bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. Opposition witnesses will be 

eard. 
7 There will be a meeting of the Public 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Monday, March 11, 1946. 

Business to be considered: To com- 
mence hearings on the bill S. 191, an act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to authorize grants to the States for sur- 
veying their hospitals and public-health 
centers and for planning construction of 
additional facilities, and to authorize 
grants to assist in such construction. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 13, 1946, Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on the fol- 
lowing bills, relating to United States 
commissioners: H. R. 2460 (S. 346), H. R. 
2461 (S. 345), H. R. 2462 (S. 344), and 
H. R. 2464 (S. 344). 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill CH. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1123. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1124. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
erel, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
for the relief of certain postmasters; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

1125. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
relating to mail service on Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, N. H.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1126. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the fis- 
cal years 1946 and 1947 in the amount of 
$12,816,000, for the Department of State 
(H. Doe. No. 499); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

I 127. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
& proposed provision pertaining to existing 
&ppropriations for the fiscal year 1946 for the 
Department of State (H. Doc. No. 500); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

a 1128. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
“onal Mediation Board, transmitting quare 
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terly estimate of personnel requirements for 
the National Mediation Board, including the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board and the 
National Railway Labor Panel, for the period 
ending June 30, 1946; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

1129. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of September 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1130. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting a copy of the 
eleventh annual report to Congress of the 
National Mediation Board, including the re- 
port of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1131. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the budget 
for the Navy Department and naval service 
for the fiscal year 1947, containing estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $3,725,186,000 
cash, and $275,000,000 contract authoriza- 
tions, and in addition, there is authorized the 
transfer of $550,000,000 between certain ap- 
propriations (H. Doc. No. 501); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to he 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PACE: Select Committee To Investi- 
gate Supplies and Shortages of Food, Par- 
ticularly Meat, submits a report pursuant to 
House Resolution 195, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, on the dairy situation 
(Rept. No. 1688). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

H.R. 5714. A bill to provide permanent ad- 
ditional compensation for postmasters and 
employees of the postal service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 5715. A bill to provide for the mobili- 
zation of the scientific resources and know!- 
edge of the United States for the purpose of 
seeking the causes and cure of cancer, polio- 
myelitis, and certain other diseases of man- 
kind; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 5716. A bill to amend the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 5717. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
80 as to extend the benefits of the Employees’ 
Compensation Act to conscientious objectors; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5718. A bill to facilitate the liquida- 
tion of Washington Railway & Electric Co; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

H.R. 5719. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize black-outs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 26, 1941, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. Res. 547. Resolution to create a special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate campaign expenditures, 1946; 
to the Committee on Rulcs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H. R. 5720. A bill for the relief of Marcus 

M. Schaffner; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. R. 5721. A bill for the relief of Jessie 

Thompkins; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 5722. A bill for the relief of Charles 

L. Cannon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H.R. 5723. A bill for the relief of Albert 

(Jack) Norman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 5724. A bill for the relief of the Crosby 
Yacht Building & Storage Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 5725. A bill for the relief of Sadie 
Prey and the estate of Marie Hviding; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H.R. 5726. A bill granting 6 months’ pay 
to Elizabeth Walter Brown, widow of late Lt. 
Comdr. Carl A. Bostrom, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 5727. A bill confirming the claim of 
Cary H. Spurlock to certain lands in the 
State of Mississippi, county of Amite; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 5728. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Chudecki; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5729. A bill for the relief of Albert 

J. Jenkins; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WOOD: 

H.R. 5730. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Ralph Stanfield, a minor; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1683. By Mr. BRYSON: Concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the South Carolina House 
of Representatives, urging the use of South 
Carolina farm products in the national and 
world food programs; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1684. Also, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
South Carolina to authorize and direct the 
commissioner of agriculture and the State 
forester to take immediate steps in an ef- 
fort to have the Office of Price Administration 
correct discriminating price ceiling on pulp- 
wood in South Carolina as compared with 
prices in other States; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1685. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of Essex 
County (Mass.) Commissioners, for initiation 
of legislation or support of pending bills for 
amendment to Public Law 346 to provide un- 
employment compensation to World War Il 
veterans unemployed by reason of labor dis- 
putes; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1686. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Pe- 
tition of La Fayette Reed, Legion, Tex., fa- 
voring House bill 3960; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1687. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed 
by John Earl Hosmer and 44 other citizens 
of Silverton, Oreg., urging prompt enactment 
of the Townsend bills, House bills 2229 and 
2230; to the Committee on Ways and Means 

1688. By Mr. WELCH: Petition signed by 


77 persons residing in San Francisco and 
nearby cities, for the continuation of the 


Office of Price Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Cur 


icy. 
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1689. Also, petition of California Senate 
Resolution No. 41, re memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make a 
thorough investigation of the United States 
Forest Service and the basis of its policies 
for the purpose of enacting legislation which 
would prevent certain evils and limit the 
servite to the performance of administrative 
functions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1699. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Circuit 
No. &@f the American Relief for Poland, peti- 
tionig consideration of their resolution with 
referrhce to aid to Poland; to the Committee 
on Fereign Affairs. 

1691. Also, petition of the Hampshire 
Heights Citizens’ Association, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to protesting any cut in the District of 
Columbia appropriations; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 11, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Merciful Father, in a day so full of 
change and antagonisms, persuade us 
that it is faith that nourishes life and 
hope that sustains it. Wisely and hum- 
bly help us to devote ourselves to the 
just claims of our fellow men. With 
united hearts and minds, grant us to 
serve with no thought of reward, to toil 
without seeking personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

We praise Thee that from humblest 
beginnings in our land have come con- 
tentment and a sense of well-being, with 
confidence in the future and a certainty 
that right will prevail. Give a new sense 
of urgency io the indifferent, for the 
hour is earnest and demanding. Help 
us to watch carefully the things that 
might annoy or make a rift in the lute 
that will end in bitterness and disap- 
pointment. O guard the portals of our 
impetuous lips that the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our hearts 
may be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
our strength and our redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 8, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Fra- 
zier, its legislative clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 4884. An act to relieve certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief disburs- 
ing officer. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Senate Special Committee to 
Investigate the Production, Transportation, 
and Marketing of Wool to have printed for its 
use additional copies of part 6 of the hearings 
held before said special committee during the 
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first session, Seventy-ninth Congress, rela- 
tive to the production, transportation, and 
marketing of wool, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1354) entitled 
“An act to authorize the permanent ap- 
pointment in the grades of general of the 
Army, fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, and general in the Marine Corps, 
respectively, of certain individuals who 
have served in such grades during the 
Second World War,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado, Mr. H11i.t, Mr. AUSTIN, 
and Mr. Bripces to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. BarKLEy and Mr. BrREWwsTER members 
of the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following Departments and Agency: 

1. Department of Justice. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

4. Alien Property Custodian. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 548—APPROPRIA- 
TIONS CONTINUED 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
548) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the appropriation contained 
in House Resolution 387 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress is hereby continued during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress for the same pur- 
poses and under the same conditions as 
authorized by House Resolution 387 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, will 
he please explain this resolution? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress the House provided for a 
limitation on appropriation bills denying 
the right of anyone to pay any part of 
that money to three individuals. Those 
three individuals then went into the 
Court of Claims. It was necessary for 
the House to appoint its own legal rep- 
resentatives to defend this action, as the 
Department of Justice does not repre- 
sent the House of Representatives but 
represents the executive branch of the 
Government. Attorneys were employed 
and served during the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and appeared before the Court 
of Clams. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Those attorneys have 
been working. They did not put in any 
bills during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, although they were employed. 

The $15,000 that we appropriated was 
not touched, but I am advised that a 
continuing resolution is necessary in 
order for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to pay the lawyers that they have 
employed, and this is simply a continua- 
tion of the appropriation. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
- they not put in their bills. before 
this? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] might be 
able to tell the gentleman that. I askeq 
Judge Kerr, and he said that they haq 
not put in any bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina why they did not put in their bills 
before this? 

Mr. KERR. Because the case pend- 
ing in the courts took longer than we 
thought, and they just did not ask for 
their compensation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Were 
the men employed in any other capacity 
before, and were they drawing money 
from the Government during that time? 

Mr. KERR. Oh,no. These were pri- 
vate counsel who appeared for the House 
of Representatives. They were not em- 
ployed by the Government. 
LET US DRIVE EVERY ENEMY OF OUR COUNTRY From 

THE FEDERAL PAY ROLL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RAnxrn]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, of course 
I am for continuing this resolution. We 
are now having it thrown into our faces 
that there are Communists, who are 
dedicated to the overthrow of this 
Government, parked in key positions ‘n 
practically every department of this Gov- 
ernment. They did not mention the 
Supreme Court, but they might as well 
have done so. 

We found some of these subversives on 
the Federal pay roll who were dedicated 
to the undermining and destroying of our 
form of government at a time when 
American boys by the millions were fight- 
ing on every battle front in the world to 
protect our country from enemies abroad. 
We struck the names of those subver- 
sives from the pay roll, and certain 
judges, arrogating to themselves the 
right to dictate to Congress, held that 
Congress had no right to take cuch action 
and placed them back on the Federal 
pay roll, 

I say it is about time we began to im- 
peach some judges of this country. The 
American people are going to demand, 
and have a right to demand, that Con- 
gress protect our form of government; 
that Congress protect American institu- 
tions; that Congress protect the Ameri- 
can way of life from being destroyed by 
this bunch of Karl Marx Communists 
who have flooded into this country in 
the last few years in violation of our 
immigration laws, and have wormed their 
way into every department of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Every time you pick up a Communist 
paper you see an attack on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Why? 
Simply because we are doing our best to 
bring this condition to the attention of 
the Congress and the country and to ex- 
pose those subversive forces that are dedi- 
cating their efforts to the destruction of 
everything for which America stands. 

That is the reason for these contempt- 
ible attacks on the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, one of the most 
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patriotic organizations the world has ever 


That is the reason for these contempt- 
ible attacks on the white people of the 
South, calling them “native Fascists. 
That is the reason for all these attacks 
on everyone who opposes communism in 
any form. 
Nobody ever accused me of voting for 
Herbert Hoover; but today I regard him 
as one of our greatest living Americans. 
He is asking no favor and no office at 
our hands. He is simply volunteering 
his valuable services in the great cause 
of humanity. 
These Communists are bitterly attack- 
ing Mr. Hoover and maligning him in 
every possible way, simply because Presi- 
dent Truman has appointed him to check 
up on our relief expenditures in Europe. 
As a southern Democrat, I did not 
agree with many of Mr. Hoover’s policies, 
when he was President. But I must say 
that he has the confidence and respect 
of the Christian people of the world to- 
day. 
President Truman acted wisely when 
he selected him to see what is happen- 
ing to the money that is supposed to feed 
the starving Christian men, women, and 
children of Europe, as well as a lot of 
Communists who are running about over 
the world trying to destroy Christianity 
in every form. 
Communism and Christianity can 
never live together in the same atmos- 
phere. 
Communism and free government 
cannot live together in the same at- 
mosphere. 
Communism and constitutional gov- 
ernment cannot occupy the same soi! at 
the same time. 
As I have said, it is time for Congress, 
and the President, to wake up, drive these 
subversives from the Government pay 
roll, and say to these judges that when- 
ever we say we are not going to appro- 
priate money to keep men on the Federal 
pay roll who are attempting to under- 
mine or destroy our Government, you 
have no right to come back and say that 
we cannot prevent their being paid out 
of Government funds. 
It is time we impeach some judges 
while we are cleaning house, beginning 
with the palace guard, the State Depart- 
ment, the Civil Service, and the War 
Department, where these Communists 
were commissioned over our protests. 
Remember, they destroyed our coun- 
terintelligence system. We had the finest 
counterintelligence system on earth. It 
has now been destroyed by these very 
elements of which the decent, Christian 
Americans are now complaining. 

_Yes; I am for continuing this resolu- 
tion, and I am for keeping every subver- 
Sive individual off the Federal pay roll. 
Tam for a complete house cleaning, driv- 
ing every Communist from the Govern- 
ment service. I am for putting a stop to 
their entrance into this country, and for 
deporting every one who is here unlaw- 
fully, or, who is abusing our confidence 
by conspiring against our country. 

Let us save America for Americans. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 56) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the limit of 
expenditures authorized by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
for the investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
attack, be, and the same is hereby, increased 
by an additional $25,000, one-half of said 
amount to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon vouchers signed by the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Investigation 
of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit another privileged resolution 
(CH. Res. 549) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective March 1, 1946, 
ther shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House additional compensation 
at the rate of $1,000 per annum to the 
second assistant clerk to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Src. 2. The provisions of this resolution 
shall cease effective January 1, 1948. 


The resolution was agreed to. . 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a further privileged resolution 
(CH. Res. 550) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 230 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and continued by 
House Resolution 45 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on 
Labor acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
not to exceed $5,000 additional, including ex- 
penditures for the employment of experts, 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent a privileged resolution (H. Res. 551) 
nd ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That in lieu of one assistant clerk 
employed fn the office of the majority leader 
at the rate of $1,800 per annum there shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, effective March 1, 1946, until other- 
wise provided by law, compensation at the 
rate of $3,000 per annum for the employment 
of an assistant legislative clerk in the office 
of the majority leader. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. . 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent a privileged resolution (H. Res. 552) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
Ows: 


Resolved, That in lieu of the provisions of 
the Legislative Appropriation Act for 1946 
providing salaries for employees of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, until other- 
wise provided by law, there shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House, effective 
March 1, 1946, compensation at the rate of 
$3,300 per annum for the employment of a 
clerk (which shall be considered the prevail- 
ing rate in accordance with the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 512, approved December 20, 1944, as 
amended), $2,460 for the employment of an 
assistant clerk, and $1,560 for the employ- 
ment of a janitor to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 
541, Rept. No. 1695), which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution the bill S. 63, with 
House amendments thereto, be, and the same 
is hereby, taken from the Speaker's table; 
that the House insists on its amendments to 
the said bill and agrees to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes thereon. 


FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 553, Rept. No. 1696), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration oi 
the bill (H. R. 5407) to grant to the Federal! 
Works Administrator certain powers with re- 
spect to site acquisition, building construc- 
tion, purchase of buildings, and other mat- 
ters. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendmeat, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same back to 
the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr, SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 554, Repi. No. 1697), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4512) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for research re- 
lating to psychiatric disorders and to aid in 
the development of more effective methods of 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
such disorders, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have beer adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
excep* one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. MANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
insert in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Atlanta Journal of March 5, 
1946. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks and include an article. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana (at the 
request of Mr. BARTLETT) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include therein a short magazine article. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include therein a letter from 
a deceased former member of the United 
States Navy appearing in the Akron 
Beacon Journal. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper clip- 

ing. 
“ HON. KARL STEFAN 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in 
yesterday’s Washington Post that a very 
outstanding honor has been accorded 
our beloved and able colleague, Hon. 
Kart STEFAN. He has been awarded the 
Philippine Military Merit Medal from 
the Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
Government’ representing President 
Sergio Osmefnia. 

Of course, I am not familiar with the 
services our distinguished colleague did 
in respect to his contact with the Philip- 
pine Constabulary when he resided in 
those islands, but I assert unhesitat- 
ingly that what he did then and there- 
after during the recent war was a great 
service to these islands and to the United 
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States, and was occasioned by a heart 
attuned to the heartbeats of humanity 
and his love for his fellow man. 

Kari STEFAN never did a bad job and 
never will. He has become one of the 
outstanding men of this House because 
of his accurate knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the Nation, his wisdom, and his 
personality. This House is proud of his 
achievement and extends to him its 
warmest congratulations. 


ALLIANCE OF ISOLATIONISTS AND 
PROVINCIALISTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a clipping from the front page of 
Sunday’s Washington Post. This news 
release tells an already politically con- 
fused Nation that the temporary alliance 
of the isolationists and the provincial- 
ists, that has already sabotaged most of 
President Truman’s liberal legislative 
program is to be made a permanent 
House organization. 

One of the major activities of this 
group at present, is shedding crocodile 
tears over the lack of a balanced na- 
tional budget, a budget that has been 
out of balance ever since former Presi- 
dent Hoover failed to make good on his 
promise to banish all poorhouses and 
to have a car in every garage and two 
chickens in every pot. 

The legislative program for this week 
includes an appropriation rescission bill. 
I make bold to suggest that the House 
Military Affairs Committee should be 
on guard to see that these economic roy- 
alists do not cover into the Treasury the 
funds now available to maintain an 
around-the-clock armed-guard vigil at 
the tomb of the unknown soldier. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
following the legislative program of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House for 
20 minutes on the subject of the British 
loan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS, HON. FRITZ 
G. LANHAM, AND HON. SAM M. RUS- 
SELL 
Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I know of no news dispatch that 
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has concerned me like the one I reag 
yesterday. I refer to the announcement 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr 
Sumners], the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LannaM], and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RUSSELL] are about to re. 
tire from this body. - I hope that these 
announcements are premature and that 
those gentlemen will stop and recon. 
sider. The Texas delegation is a strong 
delegation in this House. Next to the 
Speaker himself, I submit there are no 
three Members of the House who enjoy 
the esteem of this body as do these three 
experienced men. I sincerely trust they 
will reconsider. While we can under- 
stand their desire to throw off their bur- 
dens, we hope that they will postpone 
their retirement in order that the House 
and the country may have the benefit 
of their experience in the difficult days 
ahead. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech re- 
cently made by him. 


THE LATE LT. COL. HAROLD McGUGIN 


Mr, WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House of 
Representatives the death of Lt. Col. 
Harold McGugin, of Coffeyville, Kans., 
a former Member of this body. Colonel 
McGugin died March 8, 1946, at an Army 
hospital in Hot Springs, Ark., at the age 
of 52, from a service-connected disabil- 
ity contracted in the European theater 
of operations. 

Colonel MtGugin most ably repre- 
sented the Third Congressional District 
of Kansas in Congress from 1931 to 1935. 
During his service in the Congress Colo- 
nel McGugin made many friends and by 
his untiring work and ability as an ora- 
tor brought Nation-wide recognition to 
himself and high honor to his district 
and State. 

Colonel McGugin was steadfast in his 
course as he saw his duty. He could not 
be perplexed or frightened. He was very 
seldom outclassed in capacity and never 
in courage. His concept of his duty asa 
public servant, his devotion to his coun- 
try as a soldier, his convictions as to the 
requirements of good citizenship were 
his guiding lights in his private life and 
in his public career both as a statesman 
and a soldier. 

. Colonel McGugin has left to his loved 
ones, his State, and to the Nation a noble 
heritage of honor and glory upon the 
altar of public service. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I wish to say to 
the gentleman from Kansas that it was 
my privilege to serve with Harold Mc- 
Gugin when he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. I join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
and the distinguiched gentleman from 
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ississippi in paying tribute to an ag- 
eave fine Member of this House, to 
3 patriotic American, to a man who rep- 
resented his State with honor and dis- 
tinction in this body; and I join them in 
these expressions of sympathy to his 
family and give voice to the thought that 
the Nation has lost a great and a valu- 
able man. 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINTER. I yield. 
Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel McGugin was called upon 
+o answer the last roll call altogether too 
soon. He served gloriously in both 
World War I and World War II. As he 
served in war so he served his Govern- 
ment, State, and Nation in peace as an 
outstanding American citizen. 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, will the ~ 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINTER. I yield. 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Col. Harold McGugin, I lost 
one of my personal friends. Our State 
and Nation lost the services of a man 
who was a veteran with honorable serv- 
ice in two wars. He was also a fighting 
civilian. There were some who may 
have questioned his views but no one ever 
questioned his courage. He served in 
Congress when the New Deal was in its 
infancy. He vigorously opposed the 
New Deal philosophy and insisted that 
sooner or later these new-fangled ideas 
of government would destroy the funda- 
mental principles of our democracy. 
Those of us who have been privileged 
to observe the inroads of foreign “isms” 
which threaten our very form of govern- 
ment can look back with the knowledge 
~ Harold McGugin’s fears were justi- 
ied. 
Our State suffers a real loss and I 
want to extend to his wife and other 
members of the family my sincerest and 
deepest sympathy. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINTER. I yield. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my fellow Members to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of a former Member 
of this House, Lt. Col. Harold McGugin, 
of Kansas. 
I had the honor of an acquaintance 
with Harold McGugin over a period of 
many years. I had the honor of serving 
with him as a member of the Kansas 
Legislature where he served with distinc- 
tion, as he served as a Member of this 
House later on. 
Colonel McGugin served his country 
With distinction in war as well as in 
peace. He saw active service in World 
War I and in World War II where he 
discharged his duty with honor to him- 
self and to his country. 
Harold McGugin was a man of deep 
Convictions. He was fearless. He was 
Sincere. He was courageous. He be- 
lieved in the Constitution of the United 
States, which he often quoted. He be- 
lieved in the American way of life. He 
was imbued with a deep sense of justice. 
As we admired and honored him in life, 
So we revere him in death. 

To his devoted wife, his mother, and 
his brother who survive, we extend our 
deepest sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 
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Death is only a quiet door, 
Set in a garden wall; 

On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 


Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still; 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 


There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door 
Tn an old garden wall. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WINTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Harold McGugin will bring sadness 
to those who served with him in the 
House of Representatives and his many 
friends in Kansas and elsewhere. 

I knew Harold McGugin when we were 
fellow law students. I served with him 
in Congress. I met him frequently in 
the intervening years. His was an un- 
usual personality. His friends in Con- 
gress will remember him as a keen stu- 
dent of public affairs and an excellent 
speaker and debater. During his 4 years 
in this body, he played a very active part 
in its proceedings. dis most outstand- 
ing characteristic was his courage. He 
was never neutral and he never ran from 
a fight. He stood for the things in which 
he believed and what he believed, he be- 
lieved passionately. 

Ahead of most people, Harold McGugin 
saw the approach of World War II. Itis 
characteristic of him that he early sought 
an opportunity to serve his country in 
that war. Although a veteran of the 
First World War and past military age, 
he patriotically volunteered for service 
early in the war. He served with ability 
and distinction until stricken by his fatal! 
illness. 

In times like these this country can ill 
afford to lose men like Harold McGugin. 
Now, more than ever, his ability, courage, 
and vision are needed. His death is in- 
deed a real loss to America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday I was given permission to 
include certain letters and printed mat- 
ter. I am advised by the Public Printer 
that it exceeds the limit established by 
the Joint Committee on Printing by $80. 
Notwithstanding the excess I ask that 
the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include two communications with 
reference to the jurisdictional cannery 
dispute in California. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
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clude a letter dated March 11, 1946, from 
the fiscal service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. McMrIiten of Illinois addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. MAson addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
Christian Century magazine under date 
of March 6, 1946. 

Mr. LEWIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 

Mr. HESS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include two letters. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article entitled 
“Forest Products Research,” by Paul M. 
Dunn. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by George 
E. Sokolsky. 


REDS IN UNITED STATES JOBS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to call 
attention to the headlines of an article 
which appears in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Two Thousand 
Reds Hold United States Jobs, Priest As- 
serts.” This article goes on to say: 

Catholic official says public inquiry would 
shake Nation. 

Communists have penetrated so deeply 
into Federal Government departments that 
a@ public investigation of the situation would 
shake the Nation, a National Catholic Welfare 
Council official charged yesterday. 

Rev. John G. Cronin, assistant director of 
the social action department of NCWC, said 
that some 2,000 active Communists now hold 
Federal jobs in Washington. 


His 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to call this 
article to the attention of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. I suppose 


the members of that committee already 
know about it, but it wants their thor- 
ough investigation, 
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Mr. Speaker, there is more to what 
this man of the cloth says than the peo- 
ple of this country realize. If the people 
of this country knew what was happen- 
ing in our Government and where these 
Communists have their men placed in 
every branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, they would clean them out. 
Really we have, I believe, more foreigners 
in our departments and more so-called 
Americans who could overthrow our form 
of government than the people have any 
idea of, it is a shame and it is really a 
crime that you do not rout them out, fire 
them, send them out of our country. 
Why the President and Cabinet keep 
them on the jobis beyond me. Our State 
Department is infested with Communists 
and the Secretary of State permits them 
to remain. O America, wake up before 
it is too late. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE WHEAT 
FARMER BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
call attention of the House to what I re- 
gard as very unfair treatment by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to farmers of the 
Middle West, who secured commodity 
loans on their wheat. Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans on wheat are 
due April 30, 1946. On February 15, the 
Corporation exercised its option to call 
their loans on demand and thereby de- 
manded payment or delivery of the 
wheat on or before March 1, 1946. This 
order covered all wheat under loan in 
the Kansas City and Chicago area. On 
March 4, just 3 days after the wheat 
had been delivered or sold, the Office of 
Price Administration increased the ceil- 
ing on the wheat price 3 cents per bushel. 

This action on the part of our Govern- 
ment agencies is difficult to explain. To 
take advantage of farmers in the Middle 
West, by requiring the wheat to be sold 
before the increase of price was allowed, 
is manifestly unfair and inexcusable. 
The farmers who raised the wheat were 
certainly entitled to any rise in price 
that might be granted, instead of per- 
mitting someone else to have the benefit 
of it. 

This looks like another case of the 
failure on the part of one department 
of Government to coordinate with the 
other. In other words, it is a further 
example of Government service, where 
the left hand does not know what the 
right hand is doing. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Milwaukee Sentinel entitled 
“Postal Pay Is Inadequate.” 
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Mr. BISHOP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a summary of Public 
Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, known 
as the GI bill of rights. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include in each a letter from a 
constituent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances; to include in 
one an editorial on the British loan and 
in the other a statement on Russian 
production of cotton. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
MakrtTIn of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts. 

Mr. GIBSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a poem in memory 
and honor of the late President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in each a newspaper article. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a newspaper article. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I guess it will not be necessary 
to have any continued argument as to 
whether or not we are conserving the 
fertility of the soil of this country. I 
wish to call your attention to an exten- 
sion of remarks in last Friday’s Recorp 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the Honorable Haro.p 
Coo.Ley. Just take a look at this table. 
We have 500,000,000 acres of land in the 
United States, and 350,000,000 of it crop 
land. Divide this 350,000,000 that repre- 
sents the cultivated land into the amount 
of fertilizer that is produced in the 
United States, then you will begin to see 
just exactly how many spoonfuls are be- 
ing dished out for each acre in the 
United States. If we are going to recog- 
nize and be cognizant of the fact that we 
do have a soil-fertility problem, we might 
as well begin at bedrock and begin to deal 
in facts and not in so much fiction. The 
best way to help, maintain, or increase 
the fertility of the soil is to see that the 
farmer gets a decent price for his prod- 
uct. The $1.13 per hundredweight price 
for milk in Wisconsin from 1930 to 1940 
was not an incentive for the conservation 
of the fertility of the soil. 


HOSPITAL BILL 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of Members of the House have indicate 
in personal conversation a desire to be 
heard when hearings were held on the 
hospital bill S. 191. Those hearings are 
now being held by the Public Health Sub- 
committee and have been under way for 
a few days and will continue perhaps 
through Thursday of this week, begin- 
ning each morning at 10 c'clock, in the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee room. All Members who desire to 
appear before the subcommittee are wel- 
come. 

THIRD PARTY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a continual effort to advertise 
a certain political party in this House. I 
am opposed to that party, but I never 
mention its name. This is an independ- 
ent party and votes by itself, but it is 
given a million dollars worth of adver- 
tising every week on this floor. I believe 
that the Democrats and Republicans 
would welcome such an effort to take care 
of their advertising as the House adver- 
tises this third party, 


THE LATE JOHN JOSEPH CARDINAL 
GLENNON 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
Joseph Cardinal Glennon died in Ireland, 
a few miles from the place of his birth, 
on Saturday morning. 

For 43 years, the 83-year-old prince of 
the Catholic Church had been arch- 
bishop of the city of St. Louis. His re- 
mains will be flown from Ireland to St. 
Louis and he will be buried in the new 
St. Louis Cathedral which was erected 
under his supervision. 

Cardinal Glennon was on his way home 
from Rome where he had been installed 
on February 21, as a member of the 
Sacred College. Had he not been taken 
ill during the ceremonies in Rome he 
would have been in St. Louis now re- 
ceiving the congratulations of people 
from all walks of life regardless of creed. 
My city is grief-stricken at the great loss 
it has sustained. 

Cardinal Glennon entered the priest- 
hood 61 years ago. He was appointed 
a bishop 50 years ago and had been an 
archibishop of St. Louis for the last 43 
years. It was Cardinal Glennon who was 
responsible for the tremendous exten- 
sion of the Catholic Church as well as 
its educational facilities in St. Louis. 
There was no city in the country where 
Catholic charitable activities were better 
organized. This under his direction. 

The expressions of grief at the death of 
Cardinal Glennon came from all over 
the world, including the Pope. Auxili- 
ary Bishop George J. Donnelly, who has 
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temporarily assumed the duties of the 
Cardinal expressed himself as follows: 
“In the death of John Cardinal Glennon 
I have lost, for the present, the companion- 
ship of a superior, who has been to me the 
past 23 years also a friend who was kind- 
ness itself; a counsellor of gentle, fatherly 
interest and unlimited experience, and a 
penefactor whose generosity knew no bounds. 
“For the archdiocese he has been these 43 
years the faithful shepherd, tireless in the 
care of the sheep intrusted to him by the 
Good Shepherd Himself. Like Him, he has 
spent his life for his sheep. 

“Holy mother church is now deprived of 
the services of one whom history is certain to 
assign a very prominent place among her 
most illustrious workers. 

“We will all miss Cardinal Glennon for 
what he has been to us personally and offi- 
cially since his coming to St. Louis in the 
spring of 1903. 

“In his death we find a parallel with an- 
other of his native countrymen, for Arch- 
bishop Glennon by his elevation to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals has given his heart to 
Rome; at death his body lies in Ireland, and 
with one universal plea of mourning we pray 
that his soul has gone to heaven. 

“Yesterday was the feast of his namesake— 
St. John of God. He has been these 83 
years, John of God. 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, and 
let perpetual light shine upon him.” 

Bishop Donnelly said that in referring to 
the parallel with “another of his native 
countrymen,” he paraphrased the words of 
Daniel O'Connell, Irish patriot, who shortly 
before he died said he bequeathed his soul to 
heaven, his body to Ireland, and his heart to 
Rome, 


Other members of the clergy, as well 
as laymen and public officials paid tribute 
io his life, character, and his service to 
the church and the community. I know 
that I express.the feeling of the citizens 
of my city when I say that no man has 
ever been closer to the hearts of his 
people. 

The message from the Vatican secre- 
tariat of state said that in the death of 
Cardinal Glennon the church had lost 
one of its most able and deserving pas- 
tors, strongly equipped both in theologi- 
cal doctrine and social studies, is a tribute 
well deserved. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Al- 
mighty God in His wisdom has laid His 
hand on John Joseph Glennon, 62 years 
a priest, 43 years Archbishop of St. Louis, 
a few short weeks a member of the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals, and called him 
to his eternal reward. 

Men of all faiths, on the soil of his 
ancestry, in the country of his adoption 
and the region of his labors, mark his 
passing with sorrow and regret, just as 
a short time ago they joined in proud 
tribute to one who had received the 
honor and distinction he so well merited, 
By his wisdom and learning, by his 
tact and diplomacy, and by his generos- 
ity and wit and sanctity, he was a sym- 
bol in St. Louis where people of diverse 
beliefs and racial origins had long ago 
learned to live in peace and harmony 
with their neighbors. 

Yes; we mourn his passing. He will 
be sadly missed, but perhaps in the man- 
her of his going we may find consolation. 

As a very young man he left his native 
soil to study for the priesthood in a new 
and distant land. As a missionary he 
labored in the vineyard of the Lord, ad- 
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vancing in responsibility. As bishop and 
archbishop he built well. 

As cardinal he visited his old home 
and place of studies. As cardinal he 
died quietly in the official home of the 
President of Eire, a free Republic. 

John Joseph Cardinal Glennon will 
make this last trip to America by the 
greatest of air liners, the Constellation. 
His labors finished, his life spent, he will 
be laid to rest in St. Louis among the 
people he loved so well. Almost his last 
words were: “I belong to St. Louis.” 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, sir; the Office of 
Price Administration has held the line. 
In Lancaster County, Pa., at a farm sale 
on last Thursday 9 pounds of butter were 
exposed to public auction and brought 
$1.69 a pound. The first bidder took 8 
pounds and the one single pound left 
was knocked down to another bidder at 
the same price. 

In Franklin County, Pa., a big machine 
shop that employed 490 men closed down 
on Friday because of the OPA regula- 
tions not permitting them to carry on, 
not giving them prices at which they 
could operate. Surely the OPA ought 
to be continued for ancther year. Ques- 
tion mark. Period. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address re- 
cently delivered by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun, one from the Chicago 
Times, and one from the Washington 
Star. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include some resolutions of 
the American War Dads. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a statement on the 
settlement of the steel strike. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—FISCAL YEAR 1947 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5605) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5605, with 
Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee last rose the Clerk had read the bill 
down to and including page 51, line 17, 
the title of the last paragraph being the 
“Sugar Act.” The Clerk will read. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 


EXPORTATION AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


To enable the Secretary to further carry 
out the provisions of section 32, as amended, 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. 
C. 612 (c)), and subject to all provisions 
of law relating to the expenditure of funds 
appropriated by such section 32, there is 
hereby reappropriated for the fiscal year 1947 
the unobligated balances of the funds made 
available for the purposes of such section 
32 for the fiscal years 1944, 1945, and 1946, 
less $42,500,000, which is appropriated herein 
for “Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources.” Such sums shall be in addition 
to, and not in substitution for, other ap- 
propriations made by or for the purposes 
of such section 32: Provided, That not ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
by and pursuant to such section 32 may also 
be used during the current fiscal year to 
provide food for consumption by children 
in nonprofit schools of high-school grade or 
under and for child-care centers through 
(a) the purchase, processing, and exchange, 
and the distribution of agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof; or (b) the 
making of payments to such schools and 
centers or agencies having control thereof 
in connection with the purchase and distri- 
bution of agricultural commodities in fresh 
or processed form and, when desirable, for 
the processing and exchange of such com- 
modities and their products; or (c) by such 
other means as the Secretary may determine: 
Provided further, That funds made available 
hereunder for a school-lunch program shall 
be apportioned for expenditure in the States, 
Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia in accordance with school enroll- 
ment and need, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, except that if program participation 
in any State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia does not require all 
funds so apportioned, the Secretary may re- 
apportion such excess funds to such other 
States, Territories, possessions, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in consideration of need, 
as he may determine: Provided further, 
That benefits under (b) of this paragraph 
to schools or child-care centers or other spon- 
soring agencies shall in no case exceed the 
cost of the agricultural commodities or prod- 
ucts thereof purchased by the school or child- 
care center or other sponsoring agencies as 
established by certificates executed by the 
authorized representative of the sponsoring 
agency: Provided further, That such spon- 
soring agency shall maintain accounts and 
records clearly establishing costs of agricul- 
tural commodities or products furnished in 
the program and that such accounts and 
records shall be available for audit by repre- 
sentatives of the Department: Provided fur- 
ther, That these funds may be used for, or 
to make payments in connection with, the 
purchase of such agricultural commodities 
and for exchanging, distributing, disposing, 
transporting, storing, processing, inspection, 
commission, and other incidental costs and 
expenses without regard to the provisions 
of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes and 
without regard to the 25-percent limitation 
contained in said section 32: Provided fur- 
ther, That not more than 2 percent of the 
funds made available hereunder for a school- 
lunch program shall be used to provide food 
for children in child-care centers. The 
amount of funds available hereunder for @ 
schcol-lunch program used in any State, Ter- 
ritory, possession, or the District of Columbia 
during any fiscal year shall not exceed the 
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total amount otherwise furnished for the 
same purpose by or on behalf of the school 
authorities and other sponsoring agencies in 
such State, Territory, possession, or District 
of Columbia, including the value of donated 
services and supplies, as certified by the re- 
spective schools, care centers, or agencies 
having control thereof. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is appropri- 
ate in considering this bill for an appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture to keep in mind that the way to feed 
the world is to produce more food. The 
way to produce more food is to raise the 
prices to the farmers on farm crops. It 
is impossible to pick up a newspaper 
these days without reading of accounts 
where Government agencies order and 
approve raises in wages and raises in 
prices. Wages and prices are tied to- 
gether. I know of no one who believes 
that wages are going to come down. I 
hold here the March 2 issue of the Ne- 
braska Farmer. In an article from 
Washington, the first paragraph is as 
follows: 

Many things farmers must buy, especially 
farm equipment and machinery, are going to 
cost more under President Truman’s relaxa- 


tion of the Government’s hold-the-line 
policy. 


What I am trying to say is that you 
cannot compare farm prices now with 
what they were some months or years 
ago. The fact is, if you compare the 
prices that farmers are offered with the 
increased prices they are going to have 
to pay because of the added burdens of 
government, shorter hours, and higher 
wages represented in manufactured ar- 
ticles, farm prices are out of line. 

We have gone through a period when 
the products of our factories have been 
taken to fight a war. That war is over. 
If we want a sound economy in America, 
we must see to it that the income of the 
producers of raw materials and agricul- 
tural products is high. Unless it is high, 
you have no market for the greater share 
of our industrial production. 

I was impressed by the statement of 
the gentleman from Kansas {Mr. Ress] 
about the calling of the wheat loans. It 
is true that these loans could lawfully be 
called, although they are not due until 
some time in April. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation called these loans as 
of March 1. Four days later they raised 
the ceiling on wheat. They raised the 
ceiling by 3 cents. Now, that is really a 
small matter in a way, but, on the other 
hand, the farmer who had borrowed on 
2,000 bushels of wheat lost $60 by that 
action. That is a plain Government 
gyp—a loan-shark trick, if you please. 
They collected the loan and then raised 
the prices in order to show a gain by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Isit nota 
fact that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion did the very same thing to the corn 
producers in a previous year? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I am glad to have 
that comment from the gentleman, who 
is himself afarmer. I also want to point 


Mr. 
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out that raising the ceiling on. grain in 
the month of March is not helping the 
individual who raised that grain. It has 
all left his hands by that time. 

I think all of this has a direct relation 
to this appropriation bill. The better 
price that is paid to farmers for their 
products the less money will need to be 
appropriated for the Department of 
Agriculture. Take the field of soil con- 
servation alone, if the American farmers 
receive an adequate price for the things 
they have to sell, they can and will con- 
serve their own soil and continue to do 
it for coming generations. An impover- 
ished agricultural group cannot con- 
serve the soil. 

Can anyone suggest a reason why we 
should pay the American workingman a 
just American wage and not have that 
same principle apply to the man and his 
family who. produce the food which 
we eat? 

The doctrine of the Department of 
Agriculture that farm prices should seek 
the world level is unsound and unfair. 
Every citizen who enjoys the high stand- 
ards of this country ought to pay a price 
for his food that will enable the farmers 
to have a decent American standard of 
living. Occasionally you hear someone 
complain that there is a great disaster 
pending because they have noticed a 
farmer have some money in his pocket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. The reason the farmers 
have a little money in their pockets is 
that they have been unable to buy trac- 
tors, plows, drills, cultivators, new auto- 
mobiles, and the other things they need 
and must have. If they can buy them, 
they will last many, many years. The 
farmers have been trained by long expe- 
rience to buy those things in the years in 
which they could buy them. Further- 
more I have seen drought-stricken farm- 
ers and farmers during periods of low 
prices who did not have any money in 
their pockets for long periods of time. I 
am not alarmed when our farmers have 
a little money in their possession. I am 
glad they have it, for they have earned it. 

Mr. RANKIN.~ Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman said it 
did not help the farmer to raise the price 
of wheat in March. I agree with that. 
But it does help the wheat-grower in 
Argentina, where they are now complet- 
ing the harvest of a great wheat crop in 
competition with our farmers. The same 
thing applies to the cotton farmer. It 
does not help the cotton farmer of this 
country so much to raise the price of 
cotton in March, but it does help the cot- 
ton farmer in Brazil and other South 
American countries that are now harvest- 
ing their crops which compete with us. 

In addition, the American dollar is 
much cheaper outside the United States 
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than it is here where we have the OPA 
to try to hold down the prices of farm 
commodities. So those people are reap. 
ing an abundant harvest and enormous 
prices for the farm commodities they now 
have to sell, that are raised in competi- 
tion with us. 

Mr. CURTIS, I thank the gentleman, 
and I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman spoke 
about a comparison of the farmer and 
the man who works in a mill, for in- 
stance. Those farmers begin to work at 
daylight and they work 10, 12, 15, and 18 
hours a day, while the man in the mil] 
works 8 hours, from 7 o’clock until 4 in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is very true. I want all working- 
men to have a high wage, but I want a 
balanced economy, and you cannot have 
it with poverty on the farms. High farm 
income means a high national prosperty 
on the farms in America, and means 
prosperity for the entire Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska, [Mr. Curtis}, 
has again expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, on the front page of 
each of the three Washington Sunday 
papers there appeared an Associated 
Press article yesterday, reporting the ap- 
pointment of a committee to work out 
some amendments to the laws relating to 
the Office of Price Administration. 

The article was identical in all three 
papers with one exception. There was 
no mention of my name as being a mem- 
ber of this committee in the article as 
published in the Post and Times-Herald. 
But as published in the Star my name is 
listed as being a member of the commit- 
tee. 

As Ihave not attended any meetings re- 
lating to changes in the OPA law, have 
not been asked to serve on any committee 
relating to that subject, and have not 
been notified of my appointment as a 
member of such a committee, I am, of 
course, at a loss to know how or why my 
name was mentioned in the article pub- 
lished in the Star. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman says he 
is at a loss to know why his name was 
used. The gentleman surely see the very 
apparent purpose of the entire article 
which, so far as I know, is not well-found- 
ed in fact, to try to influence the Con- 
gress in its actions with regard to the 
extension of OPA. It is simply a propa- 
ganda article, in my judgment. 

Mr. PACE. I thank the gentleman. 

Nor do I know, of course, which version 
was used in out-of-town dispatches. 
Nevertheless, I am disposed to set the 
record straight to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding. 

This article states that about 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress had a meeting last 
Wednesday morning to discuss the ques- 
tion of continuing OPA and at that time 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to work out amendments. I did 
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not attend the meeting on Wednesday 
and have not the slightest idea of who did 
attend or what was discussed. Last 
Wednesday morning, in fact the entire 
morning every day last week, I was rather 
busy, as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee to investigate food shortages, con- 
ducting hearings with regard to the exist- 
ing shortage of wheat, corn, other grains 
and feed. These hearings will continue 
throughout this week. 

I favor the extension of OPA. I deeply 
regret the need for extending the life 
of this agency. I am anxious to dis- 
pense with wartime controls at the ear- 
liest possible moment, and I had hoped 
that by this time the reconversion pro- 
gram would be at full speed, production 
would be at full capacity, the supply of 
all necessities would be equal to the de- 
mand, and that rationing and price con- 
trols would not be needed any longer. 

But, unfortunately, labor-management 
disputes have greatly retarded our re- 
conversion to peacetime production. 
And, frankly, I am convinced that the 
Office of Price Administration has also 
contributed in good measure to reduction 
in production and our present shortages. 
Its stubborn and unrealistic policy of 
maintaining a fixed line, except as to 
wages, and its efforts to hold the price 
of many articles below the cost of pro- 
duction in order to. control profits, is 
bringing about the critical shortage of 
many articles desperately needed in the 
homes and on the farms. 

These are conditions I am ready to 
help correct when the bill to extend OPA 
is brought before us for consideration. I 
do not believe the American people ask 
or expect the farms and the factories 
to supply them with gocds at less than 
the cost of producing them. But, re- 
gardless of who may be at fault for our 
present shortages, we must face the fact 
that they exist and we must, for the time 
being, maintain reasonable controls with 
respect, to price and distribution. At the 
same time we must redouble our efforts 
to bring about increased and abundant 
production. That is the answer and will 
hasten the day when these controls can 
be released. Abundant production is the 
sure prevention of inflation and the 
death blow to black-market operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not object to this request, but I shall ob- 
ject to other requests for extensions of 
time when Members are not talking 
about the bill, because we want to get 
through with the bill as soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. As much as I regret it, we 
cannot strike down the control of prices 
at this time. To do so could bring on un- 
bridled inflation as a result of the short- 
age of goods, the pent-up demand and 
the enormous increase of cash and buy- 
‘ng power in the hands of the people. 
Such inflation could quickly destroy all 
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values. It could prove disastrous to every 
one, particularly the wage earners and 
those with fixed incomes. The protec- 
tion and value of our insurance policies, 
our bonds, all bank deposits and invest- 
ments, would be gone like the wind. 

And, in this connection, I make a spe- 
cial and urgent appeal that the Congress 
take immediate action on the question of 
extending OPA and making any changes 
in the law. The present uncertainty is 
definitely slowing down production and 
limiting available supplies. Many man- 
ufacturers are restricting production or 
withholding goods from the market until 
they know what the future price policy is 
going to be. In the hearings by the food 
committee last week it was stated by 
nearly all the witnesses that wheat and 
corn were being held on the farms be- 
cause the producers thought there might 
be a rise in ceiling prices or an early end 
to price control. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that Congress settle these ques- 
tiors at once. 

Now just a word more about the news- 
paper article published in the papers yes- 
terday. Certainly a part of it was fan- 
tastic and merely the imagination of a 
sensationally minded newspaper report- 
er. The opening sentence reads as fol- 
lows: 

A large group of Republican and southern 
Democrats teamed up yesterday in an organ- 
ized bid for control of Congress. 


As I stated before, I was not present at 
the meeting and have no knowledge of 
what was said and done, but I under- 
stand the sole purpose of the meeting 
was to consider the question of extending 
OPA. The newspaper reporter writing 
this article indicates that he was not 
present either. So clearly his statement 
that some particular group is trying to 
take control of Congress can be no more 
than a desire on his part to write some- 
thing of a sensational and provocative 
nature. 

For my part, I am certainly not inter- 
ested in meeting with or trying to organ- 
ize this group of Democrats and Repub- 
licans to take over control of Congress. 
As a Democrat I still recognize the Demo- 
cratic leadership here in the House. I 
am not always too happy about some of 
the measures they propose and vote my 
own conviction of what I believe to be 
best for my country and the people I am 
trying to serve, but that does not mean 
that we are now prepared to establish 
new leaders. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to say 
something on this paragraph. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is another paragraph coming up which 
the gentleman can discuss. There are 
no amendments pending to this para- 
graph. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been the custom for a good 
many years to place in the agricultural 
appropriations bill the appropriation for 
the school-lunch program. The commit- 
tee has followed that course this year and 
has placed in the pending bill the sum of 
$50,000,000 for school lunches. I am de- 
lighted to see this. I have always given 
my full support to every appropriation 
for school lunches contained in these bills 
since the very inception of this program 
several years ago. I gladly support the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for that pur- 
pose contained in this bill. 

I am also glad to see that the commit- 
tee has brought this item to us in this 
bill, just as it has done heretofore, with- 
out the controversial amendment which 
confronted this house this year in cori- 
sidering an authorization bill on the 
question of the school lunch. Many of 
us thought that the injection of the con-. 
troversial race question into the recent 
authorization bill was unwise and un- 
warranted and we thought that this 
should not be done at all. Therefore, 
some of us did our best to keep that 
amendment out of the bill. I hope that 
the House and Senate conferees will yet 
remove this controversial amendment 
from the final bill presented to us. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the confer- 
ees will bring to us a much better bill and 
I hope they will see the wisdom of tak- 
ing that controversial amendment out 
of the authorization bill. I also hope 
that the bill will be changed so as to 
make it easier for the poorer States to 
meet the requirements of State contri- 
butions. I hope that the conferees will 
agree on a larger cuthorization than that 
contained in the House bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Market-news service: For collecting, pub- 
lishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, 
or otherwise, timely information on the mar- 
ket supply and demand, commercial move- 
ment, location, disposition, quality, condi- 
tion, and market prices of livestock, meats, 
fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and 
their products, grain, hay, feeds, cottonseed, 
and seeds, and other agricultural products, 
$1,284,000. 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hotmes of 
Washington: On page 4, line 24, after the 
word “products”, strike out “$1,284,000” and 
insert “$1,291,000.” 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is for the procuring of $7,000 for the 
agricultural market-news service for the 
city of Yakima, Wash. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman made 


I yield 


a very impressive statement before our 
subcommittee in regard to the necessity 
for this small item, and I think it was 
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the intention of our subcommittee to ap- 
prove it, but in writing up the bill, with 
so many hundreds of items, we inadver- 
tently overlooked doing so. I have con- 
ferred with the members cf the commit- 
tee on both sides of the aisle, and we have 
no objection to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me confirm what 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
said. I think it was an inadvertence that 
caused the omission of this item, and we 
concur in the action. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to present this amend- 
ment to increase the amount available 
for marketing service from $1,284,000 to 
$1,291,000. This $7,000 is for the estab- 
lishment of agricultural marketing serv- 
ice in Yakima, Wash. 

The immense production of the Yak- 
ima Valley of fruits, hay, potatoes, sugar 
beets, hops, truck gardening, and general 
diversified crops has been such that it is 
highly important for a stabilized market 
that this news service be instituted. 

The bringing in of new lands under 
the Rosa division of the Yakima project 
will still further increase the production. 
When you realize that this service will 
benefit not only the Yakima Valley but 
also the northern area, including the 
Kittitas Valley and the Wenatchee Val- 
ley, and the southern area, including 
Kennewick Highlands, Lower Columbia 
Basin, Walla Walla Valley, and Big Bend 
development, its importance is very evi- 
dent- In a comparatively few years the 
tremendous Columbia Basin project will 
be bringing in additional thousands of 
acres of production so that the total vol- 
ume covered by market news reporting 
service in Yakima will affect a produc- 
tion amounting to several hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Due to the perishability of a large por- 
tion of products grown in this area, it is 
highly essential that as much current 
market information as possible be fur- 
nished the growers and shippers, in order 
that they might realize maximum re- 
turns from their production. With the 
establishment of this market-news serv- 
ice in Yakima, the growers and shippers 
throuzhout this area would receive daily 
information currently as to shipments, 
distribution, arrivals on the track in prin- 
cipal markets, as well as terminal market 
price information and free on board price 
information from competing areas for 
their use in connection with marketing 
their own products. 

The Pomona Granges of Benton 
County, Yakima County, Kittitas County, 
and Chelan County, as I understand it, 
are wholeheartedly urging this service. 
Joining with the granges are the Wash- 
ington State Peach Council, Yakima 
Cherry Institute, and Yakima Pomologi- 
cal Society, as well as many others. 

The service would serve a densely pop- 
ulated area where the production right 
now amounts to more than $100,000,000 
annually. 
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Fred J. Martin, State director of agri- 
culture, has offered his assistance in the 
plan for a Federal-State market-report- 
ing agency, and Governor Wallgren has 
announced that the State has made the 
necessary funds available for the State’s 
participation. 

The eastern Washington development 
and production is growing at sucha pace 
that the Seattle office is no longer suffi- 
cient to cover the need. 

In addition to fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction, the development of the proc- 
essing industry is becoming more im- 
portant each year. This includes can- 
neries, dryers, and quick-freezing plants. 
In view of all this, we realize the exceed- 
ing importance of expanding and read- 
justing this fine, important market-news 
service. 

I have discussed the subject with offi- 
cials in the Department of Agriculture 
and have been advised that the Depart- 
ment is prepared to institute the service 
if an appropriation is made. Under a 
cooperative agreement with the State of 
Washington, whereby the State would 
contribute 50 percent of the expense, we 
do not believe that the Federal cost 
would be more than $7,000 or $8,000 per 
year. 

I unequivocally and wholeheartedly 
urge a sufficient appropriation to per- 
mit allocation of funds for this news 
service aS an extremely important step 
in food production and marketing in our 
reconversion program. 

Following is the tentative plan sug- 
gested by the Grange committee for a 
Federal-State market-reporting agency 
and a statement of carload shipments 
from the counties affected: 

A central Washington service to report farm 
prices as well as f. o. b. prices. 

To be set up in the city of Yakima. 

A general market-reporting agency to re- 
port prices on important farm products pro- 
duced here and throughout the district 
served. 

There is probably one-quarter to one-third 
of our products that are not bought from 
the grower on an f. 0. b. basis. The informa- 
tion on these sales can be obtained from the 
fruit and produce houses and supplemented 
by country correspondents where needed. 

This service should cover all fruits, berries, 
vegetables, and truck crops grown on a com- 
mercial basis. It should also include live- 
stock, grain, hay, potatoes, mint, and such 


new crops as may be grown on a commercial 
basis. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the matter of giving good service to the Big 
Bend project along with the new develop- 
ment in this valley. 

One of the most important phases of this 
project should be to report Federal rulings 
which will affect the market price of agri- 
cultural products. 

Its estimated cost is $10,000 per year, which 
would be participated in by the State and 
Federal Governments. The growers would be 
willing to pay a nominal fee for service to 
help finance the cost. This could take the 
form of a membership fee which could en- 
title one to mailing service. 

Reports should be made daily by mail servy- 
ice, radio, and newspaper. 

The six Pomona Granges supporting this 
request offer their full cooperation in in- 
teresting their 46 subordinate granges and 
in maintaining this agency on a thoroughly 
serviceable basis, 
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Commercial carload shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables by counties during the years 
1942-44 


Yakima: 
1943..ncccnrenrconsnsenerstionnens 18, 492 
JOE cnenvadennsemenimieimens 17, 332 
2986 coneoroenconasesnepapneenden 24, 291 
Benton: 
2OGR, oo dk bwce ve ccdcnbodouiiece 477 
1948... oe eee eete wenn sccn se. 347 
1986... 2. cwcncesews crativnedoonssnn 313 
Kittitas: 
IGE... ciniinicrcineppaenennaimaiadiiislzaieas 1, 507 
FR i precintencmquuiantpsihimenegdaae wes 1, 493 
sccm epee fang eee tials ities 1, 568 
Grant: 
SSE eS ae 229 
3068. owe crescent cceandeciedcn 348 
1906. un ncencieednc cccdndiebaws 871 
Chelan: 
SOs cctthiie Crimi naiciathiihibiniaebale 12, 536 
Bin chingntvtidnieiiin btenataataatniaaa iii 12, 745 
pi SRE RE Fa reel 14,011 
Grand total, 1942....-.._._-_ 33, 251 
Grand total, 1943__........_-- 32, 265 
Grand total, 1944._._-.....__. 41, 054 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington {Mr. HoLmEs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


LET'S HEAD OFF ANOTHER DEPRESSION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in line with what the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] 
said a few moments ago, I desire to say 
that I never heard of this alleged inter- 
party committee until I saw an an- 
nouncement of it in the newspapers. 

In the first place, that is not the way 
to get legislation passed, or to fight for or 
against legislation in this House. 

For many years I have been a member 
of what is known as the public-power 
bloc, whose object is to advance the de- 
velopment of our water power and to 
promote the extension of rural electri- 
fication. You never hear of us having 
meetings of this kind, or putting the 
names of our members in the news- 
papers for our enemies to shoot at. But 
we have been successful, especially in 
our fight for rural electrification. 

But I want to say a word, Mr. Chair- 
man, with reference to the OPA. I can- 
not agree with the gentleman from 
Georgia that the OPA should be con- 
tinued in its present form, for the simple 
reason that it is holding down the price 
of farm commodities below the cost of 
production, while our competitors in 
other countries are selling their wheat 
and corn and cotton and livestock for 
much higher prices than our farmers 
enjoy. 

I pointed out the other day to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency— 
and I hope some of those Members are 
present here today—tha‘ instead of hav- 
ing someone go around trying to fix 
prices on individual commodities and 
persecuting people who are alleged to 
have violated their rules and regulations, 
the thing to do was to control the issu- 
ance of money at its source. 

I want to show you now what is hap- 
pening. I pointed out that in 1920 we 
had a maximum of $5,698,000,000 in cir- 
culation, and cotton was 35 cents 4 
pound. I pointed out that we had $28.- 
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514,000,000 in circulation as of December 
31, 1945, and yet they are holding the 
price of cotton, corn, wheat, hogs, cat- 
tle, and lumber down, and at the same 
time wages of people in the steel plants 
and other large industries are being 
raised all out of proportion to what the 
farmers make toiling in the hot sun. 

Now, let me warn you of this danger. 
Deflation has already started in. If the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
does not take this matter in hand, we 
are likely to be precipitated into the 
greatest deflation of all times. On Jan- 
uary 51, 1946, we had in circulation $28,- 
514,000,000. To date, on the 31st of Jan- 
uary, we have $27,917,000,000, a defla- 
tion of $600,000,000 in 1 month. Get 
that? <A deflation of $600,000,000 in 1 
month. 

If that precipitation continues and 
gathers force as it goes, we are likely to 
be driven into the greatest depression 
this country has ever seen. 

You cannot safely turn over to a group 
of private bankers the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof 
when it is to their interest to deflate the 
currency or to their interest to expand 
it. The thing to do is for the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to bring out a 
bill to amend the Federal Reserve Act 
and to restore to the Congress the power 
to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” decide the point at which to 
stabilize, and then provide that when the 
currency gets down to that point, if they 
undertake to reduce it below that level 
the Government shall issue currency, 
United States notes, with a gold reserve 
behind them to stabilize the currency 
at that point. 

In that way we can guarantee a rea- 
sonable measure of prosperity for gen- 
erations to come. 

You are playing with the worst eco- 
nomic dynamite the world has ever seen. 
I do not think you are going to control 
prices by appointing some fellow to go 
out and regulate prices and drive people 
out of business or into the black market. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Although I disagree 
with the gentleman in some matters, I 
can find it as easy to agree with the gen- 
tleman on the question of curbing the 
power of the banks over the volume of 

ur money as on the REA matter. The 
gentleman knows my appreciation of his 
efforts in rural electrification and my 
Support of that program. 

M:. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. 
In calling this matter to your atten- 
tion I am reading you the official figures 
that have come from the Treasury De- 
partment. I say to you that the coun- 
try is sitting on a keg of economic dyna- 
mite, and some people are striking 
matches with both hands. 

We cannot afford to let this deflation 
get so far out of hand as to take us into 
another disastrous depression. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
c.ose in § minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [| Mr. 
Hook]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
get some information from the chairman 
of the subcommittee. On page 46 of the 
bill under the heading “Production and 
marketing administration,” the first 
item is an appropriation of $312,500,000 
for conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources. This appropriation is 
stated to be for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act and 
the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as amended. 

On reading the hearings before this 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the possibility seems to 
exist that this money we are asked to 
appropriate for conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources by the 
triple-A budget officer. Is it the intent 
by the Director of the triple A or the 
triple A budget officer. Is it the intent 
that the administrative funds designated 
as a part of the $312,500,000 may be 
pooled with the administrative funds of 
some 20 other agricultural agencies? 

Mr. TARVER. Any consolidation of 
agencies within the Department of Agri- 
culture would have to be accomplished 
under legislation which is currently in 
effect giving authority to the President 
to consolidate various bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Government, except that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has certain 
limited authority within the field of his 
discretion in the consolidation of agen- 
cies within the Department. 
of no plan which is at present under 
contemplation by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to consolidate the administration 
of the triple A, as it is commonly called, 
with any other agency of the Depart- 
ment. I think that aside from saying 
that, there is probably no information I 
could give the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOK. It is not the intention 
that there be a general pooling of these 
funds without such a consolidation or 
reorganization? 

Mr. TARVER. The Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations has made 
no provision in this bill for any such 
procedure, 

Mr. HOOK. I thank the gentleman. 
I just wanted that matter cleared up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Marketing farm products: For acquiring 
and diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful information relative to the 
needed supplies, standardization, classifica- 
tion, grading, preparation for market, han- 
dling, transportation, storage, and market- 
ing of farm and fgod products, including the 
demonstration and promotion of the use of 
uniform standards of classification of Amer- 
ican farm and food products throughout the 
world, for making analyses of cotton fiber as 
provided by the act of April 7, 1941 (7 U. S.C. 
473d), and for expenses necessary to enable 
the Secretary to perform functions vested in 
him by Executive Orders 9280, 9310, 9322, 
9328, 9334, and 9577, including not to exceed 
$10,000 for employment pursuant to the sec- 
ond sentence of section 706 (a) and not to 
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exceed $20,000 for transportation, per diem, 
and other necessary expenses pursuant to 
section 706 (b) of the organic act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 514b, 574); printing and binding; 
the purchase of books of reference, pericd- 
icals, and not to exceed $150 for newspapers; 
and operation and maintenance of one pas- 
senger automobile in the District of Co- 
lumbia; $1,901,500: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may make available to any bureau, 
office, or agency of the Department such 
amounts from this appropriation as may be 
necessary to carry out the functions for 
which this apprepriation is made, and any 
such amounts shall be in addition to 
amounts transferred or otherwise made 
available to appropriation items in this act: 
Provided further, Tnat none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the 
promulgation or execution of orders under 
which assessments are made against pro- 
ducers or handlers of agricultural products, 
excepting walnuts, for administration of such 
orders. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments offered by Mr. 
TARVER: 

On page 56, line 1, after the parenthesis 
enclosing the letter ‘a’, insert a comma. 

On line 4 of the same page, strike out “514 
(b)” and insert in lieu thereof “541 (b).” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments are merely for the purpose 
of correcting two typographical errors. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 

To enable the Secretary to continue to 
provide assistance through rural rehabilita- 
tion and grants to needy farmers in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
including (1) loans to needy individual 
farmers, (2) grants, (3) making and servic- 
ing of loans and grants under this and 
prior laws, (4) farm debt adjustment service, 
(5) liquidation as expeditiously as possible 
of Federal rural rehabilitation projects, and 
(6) servicing and collecting loans made un- 
der the provisions of the act of July 12, 
1943, Public Law 140, as amended, $24,000,000, 
which sum shall be also available for neces- 
sary administrative expenses incident to the 
foregoing, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; not to 
exceed $57,000 for employment pursuant to 
the second sentence of section 706 (a) of the 
organic act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574); pur- 
chase of lawbooks, books of reference, pe- 
riodicals, and not to exceed $1,000 for news- 
papers; and printing and binding: Provided, 
That the Secretary shall transmit to the Con- 
gress semiannually a progress report with re- 
spect to the liquidation of Federal rural re- 
habilitation projects, under his supervision, 
showing by name and by States all disposi- 
tions of such projects, or parts thereof, to- 
gether with the amounts of Federal funds 
expended in the process of liquidation, and 
any losses incurred in the use of such funds. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart An- 
DERSEN: On page 60, line 3, strike out the 
sum “824,000,000” and insert $23,000,000.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, this past Friday I was very much 
disappointed when in an effort to make 
a little saving to the taxpayers of 
$300,000, which, of course, some think to 
be simply chicken feed, but which never- 
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theless still amounts to a good deal of 
money in my part of the country; I re- 
peat, it was very much disappointing to 
note that when the teller vote was had 
upon that particular amendment not one 
Member of the majority side of this 
House saw fit to go down this aisle in 
support of that little saving to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, while all but one 
on the Republican side did so. We hear 
a lot about economy. Just the other day 
I noted that some distinguished gentle- 
men from the majority side are included 
in a committee much publicized to try to 
help balance the Budget in 1947. Last 
fall bleeding hearts on the majority side 
of the House declaimed about the dire 
necessity of balancing the Budget at the 
time we had the tax reduction bill before 
the Congress. Yet there were at that 
time only two men who rose on the floor 
of the House—the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I, who 
argued against that particular tax re- 
duction bill at that time, holding such 
reduction to be poor business. Had that 
tax reduction bill not been so hastily 
jammed through Congress, we todey 
would be within sight of our goal, a bal- 
anced budget. Many talk of economy 
and act contrary to their expressed con- 
victions. Perhaps it is a case of the spirit 
being willing but the flesh being weak. 

I am hoping that in this amendment to 
take away from the Farm Security ad- 
ministrative expense account $1,000,000 
which Farm Security can well afford to 
do without, it will not simply be a matter 
of political division on the vote in this 
House. Many times I personally have 
voted against my side of the House when 
in agreement with the Democratic ma- 


jority. I hope you will see fit to regard - 


this amendment as an effort only to re- 
duce a little of this additional personnel 
which is in this particular bill today. Do 
you know that there are an additional 
1,800 new positions over last year in this 
measure? When the budget came before 
us it represented 3,254 new positions en- 
tirely apart from what this Department 
had this past year. We took out 1,400 of 
those in subcommittee but more should 
be cut out. Are we going to make 
an effort to balance the Budget? Are you 
going to be serious about such effort, you 
who get up and bemoan the fact that our 
budget must be balanced or chaos will 
result? Or are we simply going to go 
along the easy road for fear that we may 
harm somebody’s feelings and not help 
shear off from the pay roll 2,000 people 
provided for in this bill who are abso- 
lutely unnecessary? It will not harm the 
efficient field work in the granting and 
Servicing of loans in the least. It affects 
only regional offices, one-third of them. 
The Farm Security Administration has 
$24,000,000 allotted to it under this bill 
for mainly administrative expenses. 
There is no reason whatsoever, in my 
opinion, for the maintenance of many of 
the regional offices. For the mainte- 
nance of these particular offices there 
was more than $3,600,000 available in 
1946. Over 1,500 of the 8,400 full-time 
employees of Farm Security are employed 
in the regional offices, and this proposed 
reduction of $1,000,000 would only cause 
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at the most the closing of one-third of 
these offices. It would have no effect 
whatsoever upon the personnel in the 
county offices and in the field, where the 
real work is done. 

Farm Security is doing good work in 
Minnesota, but that is no argument as to 
keeping regional offices employing 18 per- 
cent of the personnel in operation. My 
amendment would save the taxpayers 
$1,000,000 and would remove.perhaps 300 
employees from the roll. Is that unrea- 
sonable? Is that not a step toward bal- 
ancing the Budget? There would be just’ 
as many loans available for farmers or 
veterans who need such loans. We will 
only be shaving off 4 percent of the Farm 
Security people, and I am sure such a 
saving would be beneficial to the entire 
organization. It is well known that al- 
most every Government bureau is over- 
staffed and wasteful of manpower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I came to 
the Congress directly from my farm in 
Minnesota. Certainly it is not my in- 
tention to do anything here today that 
would injure anyone of my neighbors who 
might need help from this Government. 
At the same time, I do not intend to 
permit this Agricultural Department ap- 
propriation bill, in which bill I am most 
interested, and which I have helped to 
write, to prevent me from: watching out 
for the taxpayers of the Nation. If we 
permit an appropriation bill, now that 
the war is over, to pass with additional 
employees over last year, a war year, we 
are not doing righ%. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture a bill 
dealing with the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and it proposes to authorize its 
continuance legislatively. A rule has 
been granted by the Rules Committee for 
the consideration of that bill. Upon its 
consideration, any changes which may 
be necessary in the organization of the 
Farm Security Administration so as to 
provide, if it is deemed wise by the Con- 
gress, for the elimination of regional 
offices, might be very properly dealt with; 
but, in my judgment, it is not possible for 
you, upon the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill, to deal properly with that subject 
matter. 

I have been intere8ted in bringing 
about every possible economy in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Farm 
Security Administration, although I be- 
lieve that that Administration should be 
continued for the benefit of the lower- 
income class of farmers of this country. 

Since 1943, the administrative expenses 
of Farm Security have been reduced from 
$38,000,009 to $24,000,000 carried in this 
bill. During the last 2 years the number 
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of employees of the Farm Security Aq- 
ministration has been decreased from 
17,000 to 8,400, contemplated for the next 
fiscal year. I mention these facts in 
order that you may know that our sub- 
committee has not only not been neglect- 
ful but has been very diligent in en- 
deavoring to cut down the administrative 
expenses of this organization of the Goy- 
ernment. Reducing these administrative 
expenses still further, in addition to the 
cut of about $1,200,000 which we have 
already made below the level of the aq- 
ministrative expenses for the present 
fiscal year, would not be economy. It 
would be failure on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to adequately look after the 
money it has invested in the Farm Se- 
curity Administration loans, 

The administrative personne] in the 
field, the farm supervisors, the home su- 
pervisors, who are endeavoring to aid 
these families who have these loans, are 
largely responsible for the very satisfac- 
tory rate of repayment which has been 
accomplished. The Government has 
several hundred millions of dollars in- 
vested in Farm Security Administration 
loans. If you do not provide proper ad- 
ministrative expenses, then you may rea- 
sonably expect that greater losses wil] 
be sustained by the Government than 
otherwise would be true. 

I think the the provision of enough 
money to carry on properly the admin- 
istrative expenses of this organization 
is a matter of economy, and that if we 
failed to provide enough it would Jead to 
waste because you would be failing to 
conserve the property of the Uniied 
States Goverment, these three-hundred- 
odd-millions of dollars that have to be 
serviced during the next fiscal year, not 
speaking of the $67,500,000 additional 
loans for which provision is made in this 
bill. 

I think our committee has gone as far 
as it reasonably can in reducing these 
administrative expenses; and, so far as 
I know, no other member of our sub- 
committee concurred in the judgment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota who de- 
sires to make a reduction here of an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDEKSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Normally 
I agree with my chairman. I find he is 
a very fair man upon our subcommittee, 
and I am glad to serve on that subcom- 
mittee under him. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not a 
fact that 18.6 percent of these eight- 
thousand-odd-full-time employees are 
employed in regional offices? 

Mr. TARVER. I believe that is true, 
and I think that in consideration of a 
bill which will probably be up next wees 
to establish the Farm Security Admin- 
istration on a legislatively authorized 
basis, consideration should be given by 
Congress to attempting to simplify the 
administrative machinery of the Farm 
Security Administration. But I do not 
think you want to do it today with 4 
broad ax by simply cutting off a milJion 
dollars as suggested by the gentieman 
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from Minnesota. I think the matter 
ought to be given careful and thorough 
consideration, and then the judgment 
of the Congress written into the pro- 
posed bill which will come before us 
within a few days. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not a 
fact that we have not shaved down by 
one nickel the request as made to us by 
the Budget? 

Mr. TARVER. That is true, but it 
has been decreased below what it is for 
the present fiscal year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would 
not that indicate that they had too 
much money with which to operate? 

Mr. TARVER. No. Under the ad- 
ministration ofea former Member of this 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Hancock, followed by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Lasseter, this office has been 
administered on a common-sense basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to remind the 
gentleman from Georgia that when an- 
other Member asked for an extension of 
time he said he was going to object to 
any further requests for extension of 
time. 

Mr. TARVER. My statement, Mr. 
Chairman, was, that if other Members 
wanted time in excess of 5 minutes to 
talk on matters not connected with the 
bill, I would object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the ad- 
ministration has been making reductions 
wherever it could in administrative ex- 
penses. That is the reason the number 
of its employees has been reduced from 
17,000 to 8,400 for the next fiscal year. 
We think they are doing a good job, doing 
it in good faith and when they are doing 
& good job, trying in good faith and good 
common sense to effect economy, surely 
we ought not to throw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery by cutting off a mil- 
lion dollars which action would probably 
Severely handicap the program. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additional minute 
in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
activities outside of the collection of 
funds and the lending of funds has been 


reduced by about two-thirds in the last 
year? That is, the number of acres they 
have on hand is only about 600,000 as 
against 1,800,000; and they have gotten 
rid of a lot of other things like a spinning 
mill and something of that kind down in 
Alabama, and they are planning to get 
rid of a lot of other stuff. Would not 
that be a basis for a deeper cut than 
600 in employment? 

Mr. TARVER. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because it in- 
dicates he does not clearly understand 
the situation. 

The 1,800,000 acres to which the gen- 
tleman refers is the acreage they had in 
these cooperative projects and other 
similar projects where large tracts of 
land were owned or controlled by the 
Farm Security Administration. We have 
been insisting on the liquidation of those 
holdings and they are now down, as the 
gentleman said, to about one-third. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
whole administrative expense of this re- 
maining 600,000 acres of land is only 
$125,000. That is not the administrative 
expense about which the gentleman from 
Minnesota and myself are talking, the 
administrative expense of handling all 
of the loans that have been made to 
individual farmers throughout the 
United States, aggregating over 400,000 
in number where service to those bor- 
rowers is necessary. 

Mr. TABER. Why would they need 
1,800 people in regional offices if that 
were the situation? It would seem as if 
that number could be trimmed down 
right now. 

Mr. TARVER. The question whether 
or not they ought to be allowed to re- 
tain the regional offices should receive 
consideration of the Congress in con- 
nection with the bill which is pending, 
but I do not think you can accomplish 
that result or that it would be desirable 
to accomplish that result simply by 
adopting an amendment reducing the 
amount of money carried for adminis- 
trative expenses in this bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Has not the gentleman 
found out that the only way you can 
cut down on any department that is set 
up by this Congress is to eleminate the 
appropriation? That is the only way you 
can reduce these departments. 

Mr. TARVER. That is the way we 
have been cutting down, and we have 
made what we feel is a very fine record 
in that respect. What I am objecting 
to is the suggestion made by one mem- 
ber of the committee out of seven to cut 
administrative expenses a million dol- 
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lars more in order to show that we are 
in favor of economy. I think the re- 
sult would show we are in favor of not 
having sufficient supervision of the Gov- 
ernment Joans so as to insure proper 
returns. 

Mr. RICH. I think that gentleman of 
the committee has a lot of good judg- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
Opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
position of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Tarver], chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. None of us wants to see the 
Government run riot so far as adminis- 
trative expenses are concerned, whether 
such expenses are for the Farm Security 
Administration, or otherwise. I know 
something about the good work which 
this committee has already done in un- 
dertaking to reduce unnecessary ex- 
penses. There is another aspect to this 
question that should be pointed out at 
this time. There are hundreds of farm- 
ers all over the United States, many of 
them veterans, asking for Farm Security 
Administration loans. But funds for 
FSA loans have been exhausted in many 
farming areas. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
what this Congress will this week or 
next week in this or the other body to 
provide an urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion for additional Farm Security Ad- 
ministration loans so that these veterans 
and others who so much need this money 
and need it quickly can go ahead with 
their farm operations. If we make these 
additional loans, and I think we will, 
that will increase the administrative 
burden in 1946 and in the fiscal year 
1947. That is another reason why I 
would hesitate, as much as I favor econ- 
omy, to cut farther than the committee 
itself has cut this particular item. 

I have discussed the immediate need 
for additional FSA loan funds with Mr. 
Lasseter, head of the Farm Security 
Administration and with the director for 
Texas. Many west Texas farmers have 
written me about the necessity for addi- 
tional loan funds. The proper place 
for the action to be taken will be on the 
urgent deficiency bill now pending in the 
Senate. Senator RUSSELL advises me of 
his interest in securing action in the 
Senate. Action could then be quickly 
taken in the House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
just too bad that we have to relegate 
the veterans of this Nation down to the 
scale of the Farm Security rehabilitation 
group? What is the matter with their 
rights under the GI bill? 

Mr. MAHON. Ido not see any harm 
in doing everything we can to afford the 
veteran all his rights under all the laws 
of the land, including the GI bill of 
rights. He should not be confined to 
the GI bill of rights. All of the laws 
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of the land should operate in the inter- 
est of veterans in like manner as in the 
interest of other citizens. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Of course, the difficulty 
is that unfortunately the GI bill is not 
functioning for farm operation loans, 
and the veterans just cannot get them 
under the GI bill of rights. The banks 
are not making loans. 

Mr. MAHON. There is great need for 
immediate action in providing additional 
FSA loans for veterans. Since that ac- 
tion is anticipated it would be unwise 
now to adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota can well be considered 
in eliminating or aiding in cutting down 
of some personnel of the Department of 
Agriculture. I have been up in the Ag- 
riculture building, walking around there, 
before Mr. Anderson became Secretary, 
and I saw more people in the Agricul- 
tural Department, I believe, than any 
other Department of the Government 
sitting around doing nothing. When I 
think of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion having all these offices over the 
country and the number of employees 
that they have, certainly we can get bet- 
ter work done if we do not have too many 
employees. They should give more at- 
tention to the work at hand rather than 
discussing the questions of the day and 
how they are going to maintain and hold 
on to their jobs. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I notice the 
committee takes a lot of credit, and they 
are entitled to it, perhaps, for having cut 
down the number of employees, but I no- 
tice according to the report that they 
have increased the number at least 1,500 
under this bill. It seems to me that the 
only way we can cut employment and the 
only means we seem to have of doing it, 
is through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RICH. When I came to Congress 
we had less than 500,000 employees. 
Remember this, during World War I, 
we had a total of less than 3,000,000 em- 
ployees at the highest point of World 
WarlI. We have over 3,000,000 employ- 
ees on the Government pay roll now, and 
the war is over, and we are holding on to 
them. We are not getting rid of them, 
but by the adoption of this amendment 
we will eliminate a great many Govern- 
ment employees. It will ease the tax 
burden. Stop hoarding help needed in 
reconversion. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman ought 
to realize that the increase in the over- 
all employment in the Department of 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Agriculture in personnel has been oc- 
casioned by such things as the expansion 
of the program for Forest Service, the 
expansion of white pine blister rust-con- 
trol funds and the expansion of various 
other types of appropriations for the De- 
partment for which I think the gentle- 
man probably voted; at least most of his 
colleagues on the Republican side did. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is not 
charging me with that, is he? 

Mr. TARVER. The only way you can 
keep down personnel is to keep from vot- 
ing for these bills which have to have 
personnel in order to carry out their pro- 
visions. 

Mr. RICH. All right. I want to say 
right here that I have been voting 
against them ever since I have been 
in the House, and the gentleman knows 
it. The only way we can cut them down, 
and the gentleman knows this, is to cut 
out the appropriations, and I think we 
ought to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

I want to call your attention to the 
agricultural appropriation bill. A lot of 
things you are doing, in my judgment, 
are entirely wrong. Let us take the pay- 
ment you are making for subsidies, and 
the ones that are getting subsidies over 
$1,000. You have given $28,900,625.45 to 
these farmers that are getting over $1,000 
apiece. Let us see whois getting it. Let 
us take our State of Pennsylvania. 
They get $13,740. Pennsylvania is a 
great agricultural State. Pays 10 per- 
cent of your bills. Let us take Alabama, 
subsidies of $1,653,000; Arkansas, $1,- 
096,000; California, $2,064,000; Georgia, 
the State the gentleman represents, $1,- 
224,000; Louisiana, $1,853,000; Missis- 


sippi, $2,030,000; Montana, $1,364,000; 
New Mexico, $1,012,000; and Texas, 
$6,238,000. 


It seems strange that a great many 
of these States have such a great num- 
ber of large farms that they receive these 
enormous amounts of money. It does 
not seem right that that should happen. 
I am going to insert this list in the 
RECORD. 


Payments to payees who received $1,000 or 
more under the 1944 agricultural conser- 
vation program 

STATE SUMMARY 



























. Number of| Amount of 
State | payees or 
NN i citeioicnd lB ttn 721 $1, 653, 023. 51 
Reh os eas 258 |" 753, 103. 79 
I §38 1, 096. 768. 57 
I ke cht te ee 924 2, 064, 508. 45 
0 Ne are... e 943, 232. 95 
Connecticut 5 | 12, 605.72 
Delaware._ 22 40, 947. 45 
Florida... ah ain 393 4 R88, 469, 20 
ONO de cin dcdsh cate 629 | 1, 224, 664. 07 
BOORD 5 ito dbtedbhs aieibed 182 329, 710. 08 
SS RE eae 62 118, 019. 41 
“See 27 36, 833. 86 
OL, Boks oe ible dibdda dee 31 50, 208. 85 
SOT. .....cuttheecnmnetaesaetl 534 858, 730. 52 
IRS .. ccopaectintinn heme 66 98, 036. 45 
Ra, foi ont scnlbaduh 753 1, 853, 513. 27 
ttn ahead 19 31, 705, 35 
Maryland_- cial ee Alsace ll 31 50, 459. 38 
Massachusetts............-- 9 15, 465. 04 
Rc ceteantehaahl § 7, 595. 06 
NUE. « .ctdkumdéicneanin 39 €8. 376. 03 
NO ec cceccsenukd 960 | 2,030, 689. 32 
DEPRONTR.« cdanntncdecdinocbes. 2 132, 048. 87 
INS 5 ines ctheenind onal 751 1, 364, 117.17 
cond ctccnsemaincaaae 170 282, 296.15 
cn dicccciiguctdmaient 50 114, 497. 76 
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Payments to payees who received $1,000 or 
more under the 1944 agricultural conser. 
vation program—Continued 

















Number of | Amount of 
State payees payment 
inelastic, 
New Hampshire... .........- = $1, 403. 65 
OW BOUNTY. Laie. coi co ccdaoe 18 66, 901. 63 
ara 516 | 1, 012, 083, 92 
se SER ei” 16, 000, 00 
North Dakota... ne 93 129, 652. 26 
North Carolina. 36 62, 552, 20 
a oiselncolteteine 15 ZB, O61, 48 
Oklahoma... 406 718, 833. 66 
Orage 5. dbstise. sli bande 458 S80, 676.34 
gd ERTS: 6 13, 740.13 
South Carolina.............-. 470 831, 902. AE 
South Dakota..............- 203 
TOUR Sooo thn cis ecincds 345 | 
etccntiadunanteasccatmenell 2, 01 { 
DOR es 56 
Virginia_... < 49 
Vermont..... ° _2 
Washington_. : 413 
West Virginia.............-. il 
LSP ae 7 ae 17 
EE kak en deneeen 432 
MEOWIE.D ica sccucecsbbaccde 18 
ds demsenakietbes 13, 781 | 28, 900, 625. 45 





Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Field Service Branch 
Dec. 21, 1045. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Icall your attention to the 
amount of subsidies all the farmers in 
all the States are getting, $327,004,273.41: 


Amount of farm subsidy payments by 


States 
Washington, D, C__-........ $2, 621, 624. 22 
DR tetnivicennnnnddal 9, 628, 581. 43 
RRM scdenwadccadceckeabune 7, 062. 46 
PGR i ceccndocnbice nee 1, 420, 286. 69 
Ariens. 242i did eee 7, 597, 960. 10 
Ge CORB dette shin ddinnti 8, 124, 200. 97 
iach titinnisscnittacmnsnittblaingii 6, 380, 435. 81 
Connecticut... .asendscdennia 419, 186. 72 
DIR. ocipinrt tintin adil 784, 276. 78 
ei ee 3, 474, 018. 04 
ND tt as scien a 7, 691, 983. 68 
SONI. = cities pe isd = have ai akpoctio 219, 605. 73 
DE eb suhbs odessa cbe 8, 802, 284. 46 
ik A ablnindhs 13, 334, 738. 31 
Rretiecis adddinntiid otic 8, 620, 957. 98 
ROR. bic ab bieicnit a> Daeisdheetetins 14, 491, 458. 84 
TBO ie, centers Guintitn omnis 13, 261, 617. 23 
RAGES istics: Sincrita nee 9, 497, 623. 65 
ONO ata ahisien assess toda 5, 460, 276.17 
DEIN, «cod lonbattibie aes: beanie 807, 310. 58 
BE FE che hop winsts niet 2, 517, 850. 99 
Massachusetts__.._-_- snouts dias 634, 738. 84 
Wilehigtti Ne ook on cb neue 8, 539, 089. 18 
Minneeotsi oi du od 9, 603, 738. 35 
RMladstipgh... 24-2. - debe ook 9, 672, 786. 70 
DOR iets hindu} ineded 12, 998, 103. 33 
OTC relists aieteiinnndall 6, 160, 538. 24 
PE a citric cabiineeds 10, 374, 883. 67 
VEEN <> cs dha eee 376, 220 24 
New Hampshire_--....-..--- $85, 892. 73 
Mew JG i Soccciawudhiis 1, 543, 971. 23 
Rs: a 3, 756, 558 20 
(ee ee 5, 052, 430. £ ‘ 
North Carolina.......-.-.. 6, 943, 108. 16 
Nortli DakKots......«..-<««s% 6, 031, 424 26 
Is ends cetaind bao cas ete aaa 9, 754, 790. 37 
Ciiahiette cs AS See 11, 834, 287. 62 
Ghent. £3800 2: i besce 4, 220, 912. 01 
Pennsylvania__.........--- 7, $34, 030. 33 
Putrte Rites sisi waidiscx. 2, 000, 856. 21 
Rhode Island_..._...--..-. 102, 622. 02 
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south Carolina... <..sas<< $5, 853, 689. 20 
South Dakota.------------- 7, 562, 213.30 
Tennessee. ---------------- 9, 873, 041. 24 
TeXAB..<.-cacco aoe - n-ne 33, 691, 181. 87 
Utah. ....---..------------ 1, 610, 600. 32 
Vermont....--.-----.------ 1, 066, 523. 61 
Virginia....--------------- 5, 394, 359.14 
Washington...---.-..----- 3, 388, 836. 78 
West Virginia...--.---.---- 3, 009, 447. 04 
Wisconsin...--.-.--- — 11, 619, 291. 18 
Wyoming..---.----.------- 2, 872, 181.15 
Undistributed_.........---- 3, 578, 579. 45 


327, 004, 273. 41 
Official 1945 report of AAA of USDA. 


This is the situation. When the farm- 
ers of this country are getting subsidies 
they are not getting for their commodi- 
ties the prices they should get. Some day 
we are going to find that this Nation will 
have to stop paying subsidies to every- 
body, not only to the farmers. Then the 
farmers will be sitting high and dry be- 
cause the prices of their commodities are 
so low that they will be unable to make 
ends meet, and they will be sold out by 
the sheriff, the chances are, because the 
prices they will get for their milk, for 
their wheat, for their oats, for their hogs, 
and for their cattle, and so forth, will be 
so low they cannot maintain themselves 
in the agricultural field. It will be a ter- 
rible time when that day comes. 

Just remember that you are not treat- 
ing the farmers right until you stop sub- 
sidies and see that they get paid for their 
commodities, until you see that they get 
paid for the hours they put in in work. 
The farmer gets up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning and goes out to milk the cows. 
Then he works all day, until late at night, 
then he comes back and milks those same 
cows again. Remember, they give milk 
twicea day. The farmers are going to be 
in a hole and you will be in a hole because 
you are not going to get any more milk. 
Oh, the subsidy payment will ruin every- 
body who receive them now. Remember 
all the money paid in subsidies are added 
to our national debt to be paid for by our 
children and children’s children—just 
because of the lack of common sense 
and decency in our fiscal policy. The 
New Deal Congress is to blame. Where 
are you going to get the money to pay 
your debts? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be utilized by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Coo.gy]. 

Mr. COOLEY. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture sought authority 
to investigate the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, those of us who were inter- 
ested in the investigation were accused 
by the press and the public generally of 
requesting the investigation for the sole 
Purpose of destroying or eliminating 
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Farm Security Administration. Time 
has proven the good intentions of the 
sponsors of that investigation. As chair- 
man of the special committee charged 
with the duty of conducting the inves- 
tigation, I assured the Congress and the 
country that the investigation would be 
in all respects fair and thorough. I am 
sure that everyone familiar with the in- 
vestigation will now agree that the in- 
vestigation was fair and in all respects 
full and complete. As a result of the 
work of the special committee legisla- 
tion was drafted and reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. For 
many reasons the legislation did not 
come before the House during the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, but a bill substan- 
tially similar was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and after many delays was recently fa- 
vorably reported. Last week the Rules 
Committee granted a rule, and I am ad- 
vised by the leadership that the bill will 
be before the House for consideration 
within the very near future. I com- 
mend the bill to your consideration. 
During the course of the investiga- 
tion many changes were made in the 
personnel and policies of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Mr. C. B. Bald- 
win resigned as Administrator and a 
former Member of this House, Hon. 
Frank Hancock, was appointed as his 
successor. After conferences with mem- 
bers of the investigating committee, the 
new Administrator started out to ac- 
complish the things which had been in- 
dicated by the committee as being de- 
sirable. Mr. Hancock applied himself 
diligently to the discharge of the duties 
of his position, and now the most ardent 
critics of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration commend Mr. Hancock upon the 
very magnificent manner in which he 
carried out the wishes of Congress. 
Addressing myself directly to the 
amendment now pending, while I can 
agree with all that has been said with 
regard to economy in government, and 
while I appreciate the necessity for cur- 
tailing Federal expenditures and bal- 
ancing the Federal Budget, I am frank 
to say that this is a poor place to start 
to practice economy. This amendment 
seeks to curtail and to handicap an ac- 
tivity of the Federal Government which 
deals directly with farmers in the very 
lowest income brackets. No farmer is 
eligible for a loan from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration if he can obtain 
credit from a commercial bank or other 
private or cooperative lending agency. 
In other words the only person eligible 
for a Farm Security Administration loan 
is one who cannot obtain credit else- 
where. As stated by the gentleman from 
Texas, many applicants for loans are re- 
turning heroes, men who are coming 
home from the fields of glory, anxious 
for an opportunity to engage in farming. 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
a letter which I received just a few days 
ago from a man in my district, stating 
that there were no funds now available 
to make these loans. The fund is totally 
depleted. I think this is the worst place 
on earth, as you have well stated, to be- 
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gin with the practice of economy, to deny 
these applicants for loans. 

Mr. COOLEY. Many provision of this 
bill deal with other aspects of agricul- 
ture, but it seems to me that it would 
be unfortunate for the House to cripple 
this agency which is now dealing with 
the low-income farmers. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Under the law at the 
present time, there is no authorization 
for Farm Security Administration ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understand that the 
bill which will be submitted as the result 
of the investigation conducted by the 
gentleman’s committee will be before the 
House next week for consideration, a rule 
having been reported, as I am advised, 
by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does that bill provide or 
set up an authorization, and in what 
amount, for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. COOLEY. It does provide basic 
legislation for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, not under the name of the 
Farm Security Administration, but by 
the legislation which we seek to activate 
the Farmers’ Home Corporation which 
Congress sought to create in 1937. It 
provides authorization for an amount 
sufficient to take care of the needs of 
those who have formerly borrowed from 
the Farm Security Administration, the 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office, 
and from the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. KEEFE. In other words, that bill 
combines those three agencies? 

Mr.COOLEY. It combines those three 
agencies and hereafter the farmers deal 
only with one agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it would be unwise at 
this time to change this appropriation. 
I say that for the reason that this whole 
situation should be ironed out if and 
when the Cooley bill comes to the floor 
for consideration. 

As far as the Bankhead-Jones bill is 
concerned, there is no one who can 
justify it who does not believe in the 
nationalism of land. If anyone believes 
in the nationalism of land, then they 
should subscribe to it. As I said to 
Marvin Jones one time, the only thing 
I liked about it was the author’s name. 
I surely always have liked him. You 
cannot very well justify appropriating 
100 percent of the money with which 
to buy a farm unless you are willing to 
buy a store for the man’s brother and 
stock it up for him and tell him to go 
into the mercantile business, or a filling 
station, or any other kind of business. 

This whole thing has had the study of 
a very competent committee. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ey] is chairman of that committee. 
If there is anything in the bill when it 
comes here that does not meet your 
approval, if a majority of the Members 
of this House want to change it they 
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will be given every opportunity to change 
it. Itis an openrule. It is a strength- 
ening step, so far as personal property 
is concerned. 

I think it would be appropriate at this 
time to call attention to the fact that 
the gentleman’s bill is really the only bill 
that gives veterans any preference, as 
far as the interest rate is concerned, that 
has been offered up to this time. Under 
the gentleman’s bill a veteran will re- 
ceive his money at 3 percent, and other 
froups will pay 4-percent interest. At 
the present time, when it is all said and 
done, it is hard to excuse the Congress 
for appropriating money for an agency 
to loan money to nonveterans at 3 per- 
cent when the veteran is paying 4 per- 
cent, as he is at the present time. So, 
when this legislation comes to the floor, 
I am sure we will iron out all the ques- 
tions, not only as far as real estate is 
concerned, but also as far as personal 
property loans is concerned. We will 
not be in the position of having 100-per- 
cent loans at 3 percent, 75-percent loans 
at 414 percent, and 65-percent valuation 
loans at 4 percent. We will have that 
all ironed out in a constructive piece of 
legislation. I believe the thing to do, so 
far as this amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
is concerned, is to reject the amendment. 
I am willing to follow the gentleman 
from Minnesota 99 percent of the time. 
I know he is interested in every phase 
of agriculture, but in this particular case 
I think we had better skip over it and 
support the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Tarver] instead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] is recognized. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey] in commending 
Mr. Hancock for the splendid job he did 
as Administrator of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. I want to go one Step fur- 
ther and ask the Members of Congress to 
get acquainted with the present Admin- 
istrator, Mr. D, B. Lasseter. He is a man 
who, in my judgment, measures up to 
Mr. Hancock’s standard; a man who be- 
lieves in efficiency and economy and will 
be governed by sound business principles 
in the administration of farm security. 
If you do not have an opportunity to go 
and see him, ask him to come and see 
you, because I think you should know 
him. He is the type man you will like. 

I want to express regret that the GI 
bill is not operating, so far as loans of 
this character are concerned. For weeks 
IT have been receiving appeals from veter- 
ans in my part of the country for assist- 
ance in making a crop this year. For 
some reason, which you can judge for 
yourself, the banks are not making pro- 
duction loans under the GI bill. The sit- 
uation has become so critical that Mr. 
Stelle, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, has issued an appeal for ad- 
ditional funds. Many of you have re- 
ceived similar messages. 

I thought I might take this occasion to 
state that probably this week the urgent 
deficiency bill which passed this House 
last week will be before the Senate, and 
I have been assured by Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, and Senator BANKHEaD, of 
Alabama, and others that they will pro- 
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pose an amendment to add funds to that 
bill sufficient to give the veterans the 
benefit of these rehabilitation loans this 
year. Whatever is done, of course, will 
have to be done immediately or it will be 
too late to pitch this year’s crop. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reason the veter- 
ans have been unable to obtain loans 
from local banks in many localities is be- 
cause of the low rate of interest. Some 
banks are used to getting 6 or 8 percent 


’ for their money, sometimes 10 percent, 


and many of them have not been en- 
thusiastic at all about making these loans 
for 4 percent, although up to $4,000 they 
are guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PACE. There seems to be a num- 
ber of reasons, because the veterans have 
submitted their applications and they 
have not been approved. 

Mr. RANKIN. Another reason is that 
as a rule—I do not know how it is in 
other sections of the country, but in our 
section of the country, as a rule we will 
say, the veteran who desires to buy or 
build can get money at a reasonable rate 
of interest, at least they consider it rea- 
sonable, without having to go through 
all the red-tape requirements of these 
GI loans. 

Mr. PACE. We are trying to simplify 
that, of course. We thought we had 
done it in the amendments to the GI 
bill, but apparently we did not do a com- 
plete job. 

Mr. RANKIN. As a rule, the veteran 
who wants money wants it only for a few 
years and therefore the difference in 
the interest, which is around 2 percent 
or probably 1 percent, is not sufficient 
inducement to him invariably to go 
through all the red tape he has to go 
through to get one of these loans. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I recoug- 
nize the splendid job my friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia, who is.now ad- 
dressing the House, has done for agricul- 
ture, but does he not feel that perhaps 
the GI bill of rights can be amended so 
as to take care of the situation he men- 
tioned? We are all in full agreement 
with him on that. I simply do not be- 
lieve that this is the place for the vet- 
erans to go to get aid. 

Mr. PACE. I certainly will agree that 
thought should be given to amendments, 
but that will not help them in pitching 
this year’s crop. If the veteran is going 
to produce a crop he must be able to get 
this money within the next 30 days. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. The _ gentleman 
knows, of course, that the committee did 
not have in mind that this was a measure 
for returned veterans. It is a measure 
to take care of the low-income farmer 
from now on if we pass the Cooley legis- 
lation. It also makes it possible for the 
local banks to lend the farmer money to 
overcome obstacles. 

Mr. PACE. That is one of the most 
valuable provisions of the Cooley bill. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I may say in further 
reply to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that a veteran is not eligible for a loan 
under this bill if he can obtain it any 
place else on earth. This Administra- 
tion is not set up to lend money unless no 
other agency will make the loan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
D1rkKsEN] is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me commend my colleague from Min- 
nesota for his zeal in being a constant 
crusader in the garden of economy. As 
a general thing, he and I see eye to eye 
pretty well, and I regret deeply that I 
cannot go along with him in the amend- 
ment now pending to cut the adminis- 
trative expenses for Farm Security and 
Rural Rehabilitation from $24,000,000 to 
$23,000,000. 

I believe everyone who is familiar with 
the record over a good many years will 
appreciate that I have not been a sugar 
daddy or a gentle angel for the Farm 
Security Administration. Many of those 
present will remember that 11 days after 
the close of the fiscal year a number of 
years ago when the then Secretary of 
Agriculture was in Mexico City we held 
up the Agriculture appropriation bil! for 
that year, and it was being held up be- 
cause of our controversies over Farm 
Security. 

I concur in the observation that Farm 
Security has done an increasingly good 
job. In those early days they had nearly 
20,000 people on the pay roll. They have 
approximately 9,000 as of this moment, 
and under the pending bill, which will 
become effective the first of the fiscal 
year, we shall have 8,400, or a net reduc- 
tion of about 600 from their present pay 
roll. Meanwhile they have been servic- 
ing a growing accumulation of loans and 
collections of all kinds. They have been 
handling their field work, and many of 
the men have done a reasonably credit- 
able job. 

If I have any complaint to make it 
would be largely because of the duplica- 
tion I see as between the functions which 
they pursue and other functions in the 
Department of Agriculture. I have never 
been able to disabuse myself of the no- 
tion that there is a considerable dupli- 
cation between the field work done by 
the Farm Security agents and the dem- 
onstration agents in the field and that 
which is carried on under the Extension 
Service by the county home agents and 
also by the home economics advisers in 
all the agricultural counties of the 
United States. 

I think the House Committee on Agri- 
culture takes a definitely forward step 
in coming in here with legislation that is 
designed to consolidate and eliminate 
some of these duplicating functions and 
gradually to bring about economy in that 
domain in the Department where econ- 
omy can be effected. If you will analyze 
this bill in its entirety, the $1,120,000,000 
that is here, you will find that, roughly, 
about 14% percent of all that moncy 
is devoted to personal service. That 
means approximately $178,000,000. I 
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have been of the opinion for a long time 
that that can be substantially cut, per- 
haps as much as 25 percent, but it can 
be cut only in proportion as these agen- 
cies that are operating on parallel paths 
toward the same objective are gradually 
brought together so that the overhead 
and duplication can be squeezed out. 

I am afraid this is not a selective 
amendment that is before us today and 
for that reason I regret deeply I must 
oppose my good friend on the subcom- 
mittee. I hope that the Committee will 
yote down the pending amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
sentleman yield? 
~ Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we were to vote for 
this amendment to reduce these admin- 
istrative appropriations, we might in- 
crease the hazard of not being able to 
collect some of the loans which the Farm 
Security up to now has collected rather 
well? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The many outstand- 
ing loans must necessarily be collected. 
You will find a table in the hearings to 
the effect that there are $16,000,000 that 
are as good as charged off at the pres- 
ent time. So if we reduce it too much 
and use what I commonly call the meat- 
ax technique with respect to this admin- 
istrative appropriation, we may lose an 
equivalent amount or more, and curtail 
or cripple some of these functions. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is an able body 
of men servicing these loans at the pres- 
ent time. If we should cut down the 
amount, we might lose ten or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in the form of uncollected 
loans? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam satisfied that the 
gentlemen who heads the Farm Security 
Administration has had enough busi- 
ness experience to give it a conservative 
administration. The request that came 
before us in the form of a reduction for 
the next fiscal year is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. MUNDT. May I suggest that we 
also have the situation of these veterans 
seeking aid at this time and it is not the 
proper time to reduce the funds of the 
FSA in the field. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee now for several years. 
It is most unusual for any of these de- 
partments or departmental heads to 
come in with a program for the ensuing 
year which provides for a reduced per- 
sonnel and for less administrative ex- 
penses. It is sufficiently unusual that 
I think when such an occasion does arise 
certainly we should be a little slow to go 
further than the department itself has 
gone, 

The Farm Security Administration 
handles loans for people who are unable 
to obtain loans from other sources; so 
probably you would say their borrowers 
Were the poorest credit risks. Real at- 
tention must be given to the collection 
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of money owed by them. I am one of 
those who has opposed in the past many 
of the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration. I have made many 
criticisms of some of their programs. 
Since the advent of Mr. Hancock, former 
head of the agency, and later Mr. Las- 
seter, we have seen those things that we 
criticized in the program gradually elim- 
inated. We have seen the efforts on the 
part of these top administrators and 
those under them, and they have cut 
down personnel and have cut out many 
of the things in which many of the Amer- 
ican people do not believe. 

During the coming year for which this 
appropriation is made the number of 
employees will be reduced from right 
around 9,000 persons to approximately 
8,400, a reduction of about 600 personnel. 
Furthermore the record shows that of 
the loans that they have made, there has 
been collected 89.5 percent of all ma- 
turities due. The record further dis- 
closes that 65 percent of the principal 
has been paid on all loans and it further 
shows that in the fiscal year 1947 there 
are $331,000,000 loans which must be 
serviced by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. This agency has a million dol- 
lars less in administrative funds in the 
present bill than they have had for the 
present fiscal year. 

In addition, they will have something 
like 600 less individuals on the pay roll 
during fiscal 1946. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
at this point that the gentleman from 
Mississippi is one of the most valuable 
Members on the subcommittee. But is 
it not a fact that we have 1,800 more per- 
sonnel in the entire bill than we had last 
year? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true, and I 
am one of those who regret that situa- 
tion. I have worked with the gentleman 
from Minnesota in an effort to hold this 
in line, and I appreciate his desire to 
save money. I feel the same way about 
it. But I do say when you consider the 
over-all work of a department or agency 
that comes to you with a good record of 
reducing its own force next year, do not 
say to them, “Because you did not come 
in complaining, because you have not 
enough money and need more men, we 
are going to penalize you still further.” 
That is one of the unfortunate things 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has to deal with. If departmental heads 
come to the committee and say they 
could hardly get by, that they need more 
help, that they need more men, they are 
prone to get as much money as last year. 
But, as in this case, if they ask for less 
money than last year, and for less per- 
sonnel, there is a tendency to say, “Well, 
you had too much last year.” We should 
make it worth while for the agencies to 
work out their own problems and come 
in with a request for less money and less 
personnel and say, “If you reduce your 
overhead, we will not penalize you but 
will commend you.” 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 
no quarrel at all about the fact that 
Farm Security today is doing a good job. 
But, in my opinion, just why should ap- 
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proximately 1,500 people be employed in 
these regional offices? There is no rea- 
son for those regional offices. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am pleased to ad- 
mit that the gentleman from Minnesota 
is one of the hardest working members 
of this committee and one who believes 
in real economy. But so far as my own 
knowledge is concerned, I have to admit 
that I do not know enough about the 
Parm Security organization to know 
whether the regional offices are necessary 
or not. Those in charge made a good 
showing for the continuance. I do say 
that we have a man heading the agency 
who is trying to do a good job. He is 
making his recommendations, and he is 
possibly dependent on those regional 
offices to help him to work out further 
reductions in the number of his forces 
and the amount of money that it takes 
to operate. After all, these clients owe 
the Federal Government more than 
$300,000,000 and I know that proper 
supervision to insure collection is sound 
business. I feel we should not further 
reduce this supervision and hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


None of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption “Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation,” shall be 
used for (1) the purchase or leasing of land 
or for the carrying on of any land-purchase 
or land-leasing program; or (2) the carry- 
ing on of any operations in collective farm- 
ing, or cooperative farming, or the organi- 
zation, promotion, or management of home- 
stead associations, land-leasing associations, 
land-purchasing associations, or cooperative 
land purchasing for colonies of rehabilitants 
or tenant purchasers, except for the liquida- 
tion as expeditiously as possible of any such 
pr@ects heretofore initiated; or (3) the 
making of loans to any individual farmer in 
excess of a total outstanding obligation of 
$2,500 for all such loans; or (4) the making 
of loans to any Gooperative association; or 
(5) the making of loans for the payment of 
dues to or the purchase of any share or stock 
interest in any cooperative association (ex- 
cept for medical, dental, or hospital services) 
or for any expenditure other than that 
deemed necessary, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, for the production of agricultural 
commodities. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HuLL: On page 
62, line 19, strike out “$2,500” and insert 
“$5,000.” 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, my pur- 
pose in offering this amendment is to 
make available to the veterans and 
small-income farmers who are unable to 
obtain loans from other sources loans 
from the Farm Security Administration 
for engaging in farming. Originally 
there was no limitation upon such loans, 
but a few years ago the limitation of 
$2,500 for all such loans was inserted. 

The gentleman from Georgia, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, states that 
next week, or soon, at least, we shall have 
another bill here from the Committee 
on Agriculture which will set forth fully 
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the policy of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration on rehabilitation or loans to 
people who are without other means of 
borrowing, but this limitation may not be 
enacted before that bill becomes law. 
It is very possible that that bill from the 
Committee on Agriculture may pass this 
House, go to the Senate and pass there, 
and go to the President and be signed 
and become law, after which this appro- 
priation bill may be passed by the other 
body, and this limitation may still be in 
it. So, no matter what the House may 
do next week regarding the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration policy, unless this 
limitation is repealed you are going to 
bar those veterans, especially, and other 
small-income farmers who are now seek- 
ing Farm Security Administration loans, 
from engaging in agriculture in States 
like Wisconsin, Minnesota, and several 
other States where they are largely en- 
gaged in livestock raising and dairying. 

It does seem to me it is wrong to limit 
the amount to $2,500. At present it is an 
impossibility for a veteran coming back 
from the war, for instance, unless he is 
able to secure a GI loan promptly, to 
obtain a farm. If he is unable to obtain 
a farm and desires to engage as a tenant 
farmer, then this limited amount will 
not be sufficient to buy his cows, his 
team of horses, and his equipment, and 
permit him to engage in agricultural 
pursuits. 

It does seem to me that this law should 
be broad enough and, with an appropria- 
tion of $67,500,000, adequate to enable 
the Farm Security Administration, under 
proper control, to make loans to veterans 
in excess of $2,500. That is the whole 
purpose of my amendment. It does not 
change the amount involved in the ap- 
propriation. It does not change the 
right of other people to have their privi- 
lege increased as far as the loans are 
concerned. It merely raises the limit 
from $2,500 to $5,000 and leaves the rest 
to the discretion of the Farm Security 
Administration. It would permit “he 
borrowers to carry on their operations 
on a sound basis. 

It does seem to me that this limitation 
should be stricken out and those return- 
ing veterans who now look to the Farm 
Security Administration should have the 
just relief to which they are entitled. 
Unless this limitation is so raised, all 
such Farm Security loans will be made 
mainly in the cotton-growing and other 
single-crop States. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’EwaktT]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I have 
at the Clerk’s desk an amendment simi- 
lar to the one that has just been offered. 

The type of agriculture carried on in 
Montana requires a relatively high capi- 
tal investment even for a medium-size 
family farm. The loan limits under 
which the Farm Security Administra- 
tion presently operates are entirely too 
low to permit it, in many cases, to ade- 
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quately finance a satisfactory farm op- 
eration. 

Few returned veterans and an equally 
small percentage of the present farm 
boys who will be wanting to become es- 
tablished in agriculture will have ac- 
cumulated enough money to create more 
than a small equity in a satisfactory 
farming enterprise. There will be need, 
therefore, for the expansion of super- 
vised Government credit. 

In the West the size of farms has in- 
creased, with new machinery and new 
methods of farming. In my own State, 
the average farm is 1,100 acres. These 
farms in the West are not specialized 
farms but grow a variety of crops, which 
means they must have all kinds of ma- 
chinery in order to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest these crops. The price of this 
machinery is going up and it takes more 
money to finance these operations. The 
men who are eligible for this type of 
loan do not have other funds or they 
could not get this kind of loan. It is 
therefore necessary that they be financed 
very largely by these loans. Therefore, 
the small sum of $2,500 puts a limita- 
tion on them which does not make it 
possible for them to get a good start. 
The chairman of the committee stated 
a while ago that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration had sold to these men ap- 
proximately one-third of the tenant 
farms that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration had been operating. These men 
that purchased these farms do not have 
very much capital. They need the sum 
of $5,000 if they are to be adequately 
financed. I have telegrams and letters 
from the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, from the Veterans’ Wel- 
fare Commission, from a veteran himself, 
from the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Kalispell, and also from the 
Richland County Farm Security Advisory 
Committee asking that the amount of 
this loan be raised. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’EWART. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. If I understand the po- 
sition of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the gentleman from Montana, it is 
that the beneficiaries under this title of 
the bill are those who cannot secure 
credit from established lending agencies? 

Mr. D'EWART. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEEFE. And being unable to ob- 
tain loans from established lending agen- 
cies, they are forced to go to the Farm 
Security Administration for assistance 
in establishing themselves in an agri- 
cultural pursuit or in farming. But a 
loan of $2,500 in Montana or in the State 
of Wisconsin is utterly and completely 
inadequate to set an individual up in 
business and carry on the business of 
farming. So you are seeking to increase 
the amount of the limitation from $2,500 
to $5,000 so that in a case where the cir- 
cumstances warrant, and in a situation 
which the Administrator may approve, 
he may grant a loan in excess of the 
present limitation of $2,500. Is that the 
gentleman’s position, as I understand it? 

Mr. D’EWART. That is absolutely 
right. In order for a man to set up a 
satisfactory business of farming that 
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will be successful, he must have more 
than $2,500. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am in complete accord 
with the position taken by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out knowing what the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TarvER] will say in opposi- 
tion to this amendment, I want to say 
that I am favorably impressed with the 
Hull amendment and feel that there are 
good reasons why I should vote for it. 
No doubt it will be contended that to 
double the amount permitted such loans 
to veterans and raise it from $2,500 to 
$5,000 would require an additional sum 
total of appropriation. Well, what if it 
does? The matter is important enough 
from the standpoint of justice to vete- 
rans to warrant an increase in the sum 
total of the appropriation. I say this on 
the assumption that this method is the 
proper way to enable veterans to get a 
home on the land. There are,other ways, 
but I do not know how effective those 
other ways are going to prove to be. 

What are those other ways? One of 
them is a method on which I have been 
working for many months, and that is to 
furnish some qualified veterans family- 
sized farm units on newly irrigated land 
open for settlement by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. I have been 
working on this for months before I be- 
came chairman of the Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation, and naturally 
I have redoubled my efforts since becom- 
ing chairman of that important commit- 
tee in the Seventy-ninth Congress. I 
cannot say that I have been entirely suc- 
cessful, although much has been accom- 
plished. Frankly, I am disappointed that 
more has not been accomplished by leg- 
islative action for the thousands of vet- 
erans who would like homes on irrigated 
land within the 17 Western States. 
What has been accomplished in that di- 
rection to date? 

I am happy to announce to the hun- 
dreds of veterans in the Southwest, 
chiefly in Arizona and California, that my 
bill, H. R. 4932, has now become law. It 
is Public Law 318, of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, signed by the President on 
March 6 last. This measure extends a 
preference to the veterans of the Second 
World War, exactly as the original 
Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928 ex- 
tended a preference to the veterans of the 
First World War, with this difference: 
Public Law 318 extends that preference 
to lands in Arizona as well as in Cali- 
fornia. Therefore, this preference is to 
lands irrigated not only by the All- 
American Canal in California but also by 
the Gila Canal in Arizona. I am happy 
to see this proposal written into law. In 
addition to writing such policy into law, 
we have also been fortunate to have fairly 
large appropriations made to the Bureau 
of Reclamation to open up these lands 
for settlement by veterans. Then what 
is it about which I am yet dissatisfied? 

I am sorry to tell veterans that one bill 
of similar intent for veterans, but which 
covered the entire 17 Western States in- 
cluded within the reclamation area, has 
not yet been enacted. I refer to my bill 
in this Congress, H. R. 520, which was 
reported out of my committee nearly 4 
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year ago, and passed the House with some 
unsatisfactory amendments on Septem- 
per 19, 1945. This bill has gone to a Sen- 
ate committee, and no further, I would 
be glad to see H. R. 520 written into law, 
even exactly as it passed the House, if 
nothing better is possible for it. I do 
think that the bill could be bettered by 
inserting certain provisions very similar 
to those that were in the bill as reported 
out by my committee, and yet not include 
anything that would overlap the jurisdic- 
tion of any two governmental depart- 
nents. 
' Whatever opposition H. R. 520 en- 
countered because of the so-called over- 
lapping in the first draft does not in any 
way apply to the measure as it passed the 
House. Opponents of H. R. 520 will 
need to get some better excuse to offer 
veterams for their stand. I cannot see 
how any Member of Congress or any Cab- 
inet officer can look a veteran in the eye 
and say that he wants the veteran to 
have a farm home, and yet oppose the 
enectment of H. R. 520. We are told that 
§50 090 veterans in uniform only a few 
months ago declared their wish to own 
a piece of land on which they could make 
a living after the war. What has Con- 
gress done to provide that one-tenth of 
ihat number attain their goal? Some- 
hody is going to have some explaining to 
do. True, we have liberalized the GI 
bill of rights, but even so that will not 
enable many veterans to obtain a piece 
of good land in this day of inflated prices, 
Shall we further liberalize the GI act, or 
ct H. R. 520, or what shall we do for 
land-hungry veterans. Now, gentlemen, 
the veterans are going to judge you by 
your vote and by your act, rather than 
by your professions. 

I would far rather enact H. R. 520, or 
some similar measure, and make it pos- 
sible for veterans to have a good piece 
of productive new land and not be har- 
assed by inflated prices on old land. 
However, I would like also to supplement 
a generous irrigation program for them 
with a liberalized loan provision in the 
GI bill of rights and also by a more lib- 
eral provision in this appropriation bill, 
such as the adoption of the Hull amend- 
ment. I cannot put this too emphati- 
cally, that the Government has fallen 
down on its profession of concern for 
veterans more in regard to farm homes 
than it has even in regard to housing 
and jobs for them. And what is the ex- 
cuse? 

With regard to jobs we have said, “Let 
private enterprise furnish the jobs.” And 
we've left it to private enterprise. As 
nearly as I can make out from the action 
of the House on the Patman Dill last 
weex, we are going to let private enter- 
prise furnish the housing with results 
easily predictable. Shall we let private 
enterprise sell them farms? If the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation could be furnished 
Proper basic law and adequate appro- 
priation, it could furnish millions of acres 
of good land in the 17 Western States to 
provide better homes for veterans than 
they could provide themselves, even if 
you doubled or trebled the loan value in 
the GI bill of rights, or adopt the Hull 
amendment to this bill, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


arma I move to strike out the last 
ord, 
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Mr. Chairman, there are two or three 
things which I think should be kept in 
mind in connection with this amend- 
ment. If the Members will take cog- 
nizance of these two or three points, 
their good judgment will tell them what 
should be done. 

First of all, it should be remembered 
that this limitation of $2,500 was placed 
on the appropriations relating to Farm 
Security loans several years ago. I do 
not recall the exact year, but it must 
have been at least 6 or 7 years ago. 
The prices of livestock at that time were 
considerably below what they are now. 
In other words, a limitation of $2,500, 
however it might fit the situation when 
it was adopted, is obviously too low now 
for the operation of a family-type farm 
in many States. The price of cattle, 
both milk cows and beef cattle, is con- 
siderably more than it was when this 
limitation was established. 

I would not recommend and do not 
recommend that large cattle operations 
be financed by FSA at present prices, 
but there is a minimum number of ani- 
mals needed for an efficient farm unit 
and the loan should permit purchase of 
enough stock for an efficient operation 
if it is to be made at all. 

The second thing to keep in mind is 
that the change in this limitation does 
not increase the appropriation a single 
dollar. The appropriation for Farm 
Security Administration is carried in 
the preceding paragraph that has al- 
ready passed the committee. It is not 
up for consideration. So that the 
change of this limitation does not in- 
crease the draft on the Treasury at all. 
On the contrary, by making it possible 
for Farm Security supervisors, when 
they find an operator will be better able 
to carry on a sound farming operation 
by a loan in excess of the $2,500 and 
under the limit proposed by the amend- 
ment, to make a larger loan may protect 
the Treasury by doing so. In other 
words, it makes it possible for sounder 
loans to be granted than if you held them 
to a limitation which might mean an 
uneconomical farming operation. 

I trust that the arguments that have 
already been presented by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Hutt], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE], 
and the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’EwartT] will be kept in mind. I, too, 
have letters from veterans and from 
others saying that it is impossible for 
them to get a proper loan to carry on a 
sound farming operation under existing 
limitations. The amendment will make 
it possible for the Farm Security super- 
visors, in their discretion, to give a sound 
loan within the $5,000 limitation and 
without increasing the total amount of 
money appropriated. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman for bringing out the point 
he has just made; namely, that the rais- 
ing of this ceiling in many instances will 
permit a sound, profitable farming op- 
eration that perhaps would be an un- 
sound operation if the loan were limited 
within the ceiling of $2,500, as in the 
present law. It simply means that it 
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gives discretion to the supervisor in the 
field, where a man may need three or 
four additional cows, to put that farm 
into profitable operation, that he will 
be permitted to increase the loan suffi- 
ciently to enable the placing of that 
livestock on the farm. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the gentleman for bringing that point 
out clearly, and I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. Tarver] is recognized 
for 5 minutes to conclude the debate on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be a very unfortunate thing, in my judg- 
ment, if this amendment should receive 
favorable consideration. This is not a 
general farm-credit program. This is 
not a veteran’s program. If it were 
either one, the amount of money car- 
ried in this bill would not be a drop in 
the bucket compared with the amount 
of money which would be needed. 

The ordinary farmer gets considera- 
tion through the agencies of the Farm 
Credit Administration for loans which 
he needs. The veteran gets considera- 
tion through the medium of the facil- 
ities provided in the GI legislation which, 
if not sufficiently liberal, should be liber- 
alized. 

I am not in favor, and I hope you are 
not, of turning the veteran over to what 
was originally intended as a relief organi- 
zation. 

When this Farm Security Administra- 
tion was established, it was established 
for the purpose of trying to afford some 
measure of relief to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the lower-income farmers in 
the United States. They are not the 
farmers who operate large ranches. 
They are not the farmers who have 
farms of 1,800 acres, such as one gen- 
tleman mentioned. They are the farm- 
ers who are at the very bottom of the 
scale, who have to have some kind of 
assistance in order to keep their heads 
above water. Other types of farmers 
can go to other agencies, to the Farm 
Credit Administration, to the produc- 
tion credit associations throughout the 
country, and can get the financial as- 
sistance which they need. 

When I commenced working on this 
Farm Security Administration problem 
several years ago, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations, we found a very distressing sit- 
uation. 

Under the so-called relief program 
loans were made aggregating as much 
in some cases as $18,000 to one indi- 
vidual, to a man who stood in almost 
relief status; and a great deal of the 
money was wasted. Sixteen million 
dollars of it, as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrrKsen] has told you, has 
been written off the books as uncollect- 
ible. 

We set about trying to make some 
changes in this situation that would 
make this program sound and would in- 
sure to the Government a reasonable 
return from the loans made; and on the 
basis of our recommendaticns we pro- 
vided a limitation of $2,500 on the 
amount of loan that might be made to 
any one individual. Since then the col- 
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we have not needed as much money to 
carry on the program. It has been pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of funds made 
available for this program and still the 
program ifs functioning efficiently and 
with satisfaction to most of the people 
throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in it. 

Now, if you want to double this limita- 
tion and make it $5,000, if you want to 
turn this into a veterans’ program in- 
stead of the type of program it was orig- 
inally, you certainly ought to increase 
the amount of money provided for the 
purpose, the $67,500,000. If you raise 
this limitation, or if you provide for 
carrying this on as a veterans’ program, 
you cannot do it with $67,500,000; and 
you ought not to do it unless you are 
prepared to go very largely in excess of 
that figure in the provision of funds. I 
am surprised that the gentleman inter- 
ested in this amendment allowed that 
portion of the bill to pass in which the 
amount of the funds made available was 
specified without offering to increase the 
amount of $67,500,000 by the very sub- 
stantial amount that would be very nec- 
essary if we are to carry on a program in 
which the limitation on individual loans 
is raised to $5,000 instead of being left 
at $2.500. 

As I have said heretofore, within a few 
days you will be given an opportunity 
to consider legislation on the subject 
matter of giving legislative authorization 
to the Farm Security Administration. 
Then will be the time to write in these 
provisions. Then will be the time to 
make it a veterans’ program if you want 
to make it such. Then will be the time 
to raise the amount of these loans if you 
think they should be raised; and as long 
as the bill is passed before July 1 it 
would be effective as far as this appro- 
priation is concerned. Seo I suggest that 
you defer this subject matter until the 
bill is presented to you toO write FSA into 
statute law. Then is the time to express 
your wishes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired, all 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Hutu]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hutu) there 
were—-ayes 22, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOORFIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voornis of Cali- 
fornia: On page 62, line 20, after the figure 
“5” strike out the balance of line 20 and all 
of lines 21 and 22, and through line 23 to 
and including the word “or.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment would lift 
from the bill the prohibition which the 
bill now carries against any borrower 
from the Farm Security Administration 
using any portion of the money that he 
borrows from it for the payment of dues 
or for the purchase of a share in a farm- 
ers’ cooperative association. In other 
words, the effect of my amendment would 
be to leave out of the bill any prohibition 
against his spending a few dollars of that 
money in that way. 
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I call attention to the fact that the 
fourth limitation which I do not seek to 
strike is a prohibition against making 
loans to cooperative associations. I do 
not believe the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration should make loans to cooperative 
associations because, in my opinion, 
co-ops are essentially the farmers’ own 
answer to their economic problems 
whereby they can in most instances do a 
better job in solving their own problems 
than can be done through any govern- 
mental program. I do object to having 
a prohibition carried in the bill against 
a man who happens to borrow from the 
Farm Security Administration spending 
a part of it to join a cooperative for the 
purpose of enabling him to get a fair 
price for his product, for example, by sell- 
ing it cooperatively with other farmers, 
or for the purpose of being able to buy 
more advantageously some of his neces- 
sary farm supplies because he buys them 
cooperatively. I do not think there 
ought to be any prohibition against a 
man who gets a loan from the Farm 
Security Administration to prevent him 
from doing that any more than a man 
who borrows from the First National 
Bank should be prevented from doing so. 

I believe so earnestly in the beneficial 
effects of the farm cooperative, I believe 
so sincerely that it is the farmers’ own 
way of solving their problems through 
their own efforts without asking for help 
from anybody else that if we have any 
limitation like this there should be a 
limitation that none of these funds 
should be used in buying a membership 
in some other type of association. I do 
not like to see the co-ops singled out, as 
I believe they are in this particular limi- 
tation. I am altogether in favor of the 
fourth limitation. I do not want to see 
the Government foster co-ops, I do not 
want to see the Farm Security Admin- 
istration foster them, I do not think it is 
their business to do so; but I do believe 
that the man who borrows from the 
Farm Security Administration has the 
same right to go into a cooperative, to be- 
come a member of the cooperative, to use 
that method to solve his own problem. 
That is the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The language in the 
bill would not prevent a borrower from 
joining a cooperative. It provides that 
the money cannot be loaned to him for 
the specific purpose of paying a member- 
ship fee. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the first part of the gentleman’s 
Statement. But the question is broader 
than that. It says that none of these 
funds shall be used for the making of 
loans for the payment of dues and so 
forth. I take it that if a man who was 
a Farm Security borrower does join a 
co-op he would be subject to being asked, 
“What money do you use? Did you use 
any of your borrowed funds?” He prob- 
ably would not know whether he did or 
not. 

Mr. COOLEY. He probably never will 
be asked. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. All 
right. I hope he will not be, but he 
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could be, could he not? I just do not 
think that situation ought to be alloweg 
to arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Chairman, the language in the bil] 
that is contained in limitation No. 4 and 
that is contained in limitation No. 5, 
which the gentleman from California 
seeks to strike out by amendment, is a 
little different in character from what his 
remarks would indicate he believes, 
These limitations were placed in the bill 
originally in order to stop what we con- 
sidered, and what the Congress evidently 
considered, to be abuses which had grown 
up in the formation and operation of the 
so-called cooperative farm associations, 
under which the authorities of the Farm 
Security Administration who preceded 
those who are now in charge of its op- 
erations undertook to carry on coopera- 
tive farm projects substantially upon the 
same basis, we were informed, as such 
projects were being carried on in Russia; 
that is, those participating in those 
projects did not have any individual in- 
terest in the crops on large tracts of 
land, but they labored with all the others 
who were located on those projects and 
shared with all the others equally in the 
proceeds from the farming operations on 
those projects without regard to whose 
labor might have been more efficient, who 
may have been more industrious, and 
without regard to any other question of 
that type, it being purely a socialistic 
or communistic method of operating a 
cooperative farming project and distrib- 
uting such profits as might come about 
by reason of that operation, We sought 
to prohibit that sort of thing by the in- 
clusion not only of limitation No. 5, but 
limitation No. 4. There is no purpose in 
these limitations to prevent any of these 
farmers from belonging to the ordinary 
cooperative associations carried on in the 
way that such associations are usually 
carried on. The purpose of this language 
is to prevent exactly the type of prac- 
tice to which I referred, and we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the abandon- 
ment of those projects and the liquida- 
tion of the lands which were being uti- 
lized in those projects, with the excep- 
tion of about 600,000 acres which are yet 
to be disposed of not all of which are in 
the so-called cooperative projects. Cer- 
tainly, I do not think the efforts of the 
committee should be nullified by striking 
out the limitations to which the gentle- 
man from California objects. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 1 
do not want to nullify the efforts of the 
committee in that respect. Is it not true 
that all of those projects the gentleman 
referred to are, in fact, being liquidated 
under the direction of Congress? 

Mr. TARVER. Then why does the gen- 
tleman want to authorize them again? 
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‘ Mr. TARVER. The gentleman wants 
to strike out the limitation against them 
so that some administrator who might 
take it into his head to carry on this sort 
of function could do it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
purpose of my amendment has nothing 
to do with such projects but only to do 
with legitimate farm cooperatives. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sure that the 
gentleman did not mean for his amend- 
ment to have anything to do with such 
projects, but in view of the fact that he 
wants to strike out of the bill language 
which prevents the sort of thing I have 
described, the effect of his amendment 
would be to permit the administrative 
authorities to go ahead and do the same 
things that they have done in the past, 
and, therefore, I hope the gentleman’s 
emendment will be voted down. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Utah. 

Mr.GRANGER. Asa practical matter, 
what would the gentleman think of a 
borrower who borrowed $2,500 and joined 
a cooperative? Should he be called upon 
to say where he got the money under the 
language of the bill? 

Mr. TARVER. Ido not think he could 
use any funds in this bill for the purpose 
of joining a cooperative. But surely he 
will have some type of income from his 
farming operations that he could use for 
that purpose. ; 

Mr. GRANGER. I am _ wondering, 
from an administrative standpoint, how 
vou would know that he spent any of 
those funds to join a cooperative? How 
could it be effective at all? 

Mr. TARVER. It would not be loaned 
to him for that purpose, and I assume 
that the Farm Security would check on 
the methods or manner in which the 
expenditure of funds was made, so that 
they could not be spent for purposes not 
authorized by law. These funds would 
not be paid out except for approved pur- 
poses, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired; 
all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Vooruis]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp after line 10 
On page 54 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
Penses in connection with the making of 
loans and the collection of moneys due the 
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United States on account of loans hereto- 
fore made under the provisions of title I of 
said act, including the employment of per- 
sons and means in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, exclusive of printing and bind- 
ing, as authorized by said act, $2,804,000. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in this world food crisis, we should 
not overlock the great contribution made 
throughout the war period by the rank 
and file of our citizens working as victory 
gardeners on the farms, in the towns, 
and in the cities. 

A survey taken during one of the war 
years showed that 40 percent of our fresh 
vegetables were produced in the victory 
gardens. The patriotic response of this 
vast number of home food producers may 
well have been the difference between 
success and failure of our food efforts in 
helping to win the war. These men and 
women not only served the country well 
in this emergency but they learned the 
funaamentals of tilling the soil. From 
this experience our brothers in the towns 
and cities have learned to appreciate 
more fully the problems of the farmers. 
Through this better understanding the 
Nation is stronger and more unified. 

Through a combination of unfavorable 
weather conditions in most parts of the 
world we are now faced with a more seri- 
ous food crisis than at any time during 
the war. Again the victory gardeners of 
the Nation have been called into action 
and I know that they will again respond 
as effectively as before. They will again 
produce a vast amount of food for our 
citizens so that even the scarce items, 
such as wheat, fats, and oils can be sent 
in larger quantities to the starving people 
in the various parts of the world. The 
increased food supply produced in these 
victory gardens will result in the saving 
of the lives of untold numbers of un- 
fortunate people. 

It will also be a factor in easing the 
critical transportation problem, will help 
check inflation by having an abundance 
of home-grown foods. It will be a large 
factor in meeting the living cost of the 
average family and will benefit the 
health of all who participate in the pro- 
gram. 

I wish to pay the highest tribute to 
these men and women who have contrib- 
uted this loyal service, many of whom 
have learned to love to work in the soil. 
They want to continue it in the future, 
not only in growing vegetables but in 
working in the broad phases of garden- 
ing that will improve and enhance the 
home grounds and tend toward a hap- 
pier family home life. These people in 
their work in the soil should be given 
every encouragement and assistance. 
During the war the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has done an 
excellent job in assisting and guiding 
these home gardeners. The Depart- 
ment in this program has worked 
through, and in cooperation with, the 
State agricultural colleges, the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, and other State 
and private agencies. Knowing that the 
home gardeners are requesting this 
service from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we want them to realize that we 
appreciate and recognize their right to 
receive efficient and adequate assistance 
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from the Department. These home gar- 
deners in the country, towns, and cities 
have had little professional experience, 
but they have produced a surprising vol- 
ume of wholesome food. Although they 
are not commercial farmers, they are 
nevertheless true tillers of the soil; they 
are taxpayers and are helping to support 
the Department of Agriculture and must 
receive any and all service the Depart- 
ment is in a position to render. 

I wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate them on their 
patriotic service to their neighbors and 
the Nation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

To enable the Secretary to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, approved May 20, 1936, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 901-915), as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman. I de- 
sire to ask a question of the chairman 
of the subcommittee. I notice this bill 
provides: 

That no part of the funds herein provided 
for the Rural Electrification Administration 
shall be used for the processing or approval 
of any loan, the application for which does 
not stipulate (1) that the borrower shall, 
in awarding contracts under such loan, award 
such contracts to the lowest financially re- 
sponsible and qualified bidder in each case, 
as determined by the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, (2) 
that the borrower shall open and consider 
all bids submitted, and (3) that such stipu- 
lation shall be made a part of the loan agree- 
ment covering such loan. 


As I understand it, this does not ap- 
ply to the loans that are made to co- 
operative power associations that build 
the lines with their own forces. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not know that I 
understand the gentleman’s question. It 
applies to all loans made under the juris- 
diction of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I will make my- 
self clear because this is a vital matter. 
In the first place, I am afraid this is a 
dangerous provision. If there is a coop- 
erative power association which borrows 
money to build rural power lines and it 
does not let a contract but builds them 
with its own force, then these provisions 
do not apply, as I understand it. 

Mr. TARVER. If they do not let a 
contract, of course, there would be no 
application of these provisions. 

Mr, RANKIN. That is what I want to 
know, that this does not hamper those 
cooperative power associations which 
build their own lines by the work of their 
own employees. 

Mr. TARVER. It certainly would not 
apply to anything except contracts that 
are let. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that this provision was put into the bill 
at all, but since this measure carries the 
appropriation for which we have asked, 
$250,000,000, for rural electrification for 
the coming year, I shall not raise any 
objection to these provisions at this time. 
I do not want to run the risk of losing 
what we have gained. I hope, however, 
that the Senate will eliminate these pro- 
visions. 
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As everyone knows, rural electrifica- 
tion is closer to my heart than any other 
legislation that has been passed by the 
Congress since I have been a Member of 
the House. I have devoted more of my 
time and more of my energy, more study, 
and more work to the program of rural 
electrification than any other one sub- 
ject for the last 15 years. I was co-au- 
thor of the bill creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and I organized the 
first cooperative power associations un- 
der the TVA Act in the various counties 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and had the program well under 
way throughout the district long before 
the present REA was created. 

When the REA was set up, there was a 
ceiling of $40,000,000 placed on the 
amount that could be advanced for rural 
electrification in any one year. That 
meant that we would not have electrified 
the farms of this country in a hundred 
years. 

In 1938, I went through what they 
called the relief or spending bill, against 
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which points of order had been waived, 
and offered an amendment for an extra 
$100,000,000, which was adopted by six 
votes. With the $40,000,000 provided 
under existing law, that gave us $140,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. That is 
when the rural electrification movement 
in this country really came to life. 

The next year we got $60,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1940 in addition to the 
$40,000,000 provided under existing law 
and we did the same thing for the year 
1941. 

Then the war came on and rural elec- 
trification was slowed down. If you re- 
member, I secured the adoption of an 
amendment to the REA Act in the last 
Congress removing the limit that could 
be provided for rural electrification each 
year, eliminating the $40,000,000 ceiling, 
extending the life of the loans‘to 35 
years, and reducing the interest rate to 
2 percent. That will enable us to elec- 
trify every farm house in this country 
that can be found by the tax collector or 
reached by the draft. 
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Last year we secured an appropria- 
tion amounting to $200,000,000 for rure) 
electrification during this fiscal year 194¢ 
That appropriation has now been ex. 
hausted, and we have provided another 
$100,000,000 in a deficiency bill. 

Here we are asking for $250,000 ,000 for 
the fiscal year 1947, which begins July 
1. Every dollar of this money will come 
back with interest. This Government 
will not lose a dollar in the long run on 
these rural power lines. 

Besides this rural electrification pro- 
gram is adding untold billions of dollars 
to the wealth of the Nation. It is en- 
riching practically every State in the 
Union. So far as living conditions are 
concerned, it doubles the value of every 
farm it reaches. 

At this point I am inserting a table 
showing the progress we have made in 
rural electrification since 1934. So far 
as the farmers of this country are con- 
cerned, it is the greatest story ever told. 


The matter referred to follows: 


Comparison of rank, percentage, and number of farms electrified with central-station service, 1935, 1940, 1944, and 1945, by States and 
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Nebraska... | 133,616) 9,544) 7.1) = 29) 121,062) 22,832) 18.9) 35) 34,400) 28.4) 35) 24,856) 260.4 37,050, 30.6; 35) 27,506) 288.2 ot 
Nevada : 3,696] 946} 25.6] 15; 3,573) 1,555] 43.5) 19 1,760) 49.3; 23) 814) a0 1,860; 52.1) - 23 914) 6.6 
New Hampshire-..| 17,605) 9,495) 63.7; 2) -16,554! 10,845, 65.5) 10) 13,700) 828) 6) 4,205) 44.3 13, 850) 83.7 1 
New Jersey..-.----| 29,375) 15,162) 51. 6) 4; 25,835, 21, 298) 82.4) 1} 23,400} 90.6 2} 8,238) 54.3] 24,300, 94. 1) 2} 9, 138) 00.3 
New Mexico.......] 41,369) 1,350, 3.3) 37] 34,105) 4,479) 13.1) 42} 6,900) 20.2) 42} 5, S50) 411.1 7, 400! <i 42) 6,050) 448 
New York_...-....| 177,025] 57,825} 32. 7| 9} 153, 238) 102,283) 66. 7} 9| 118,200! 77.1] 11] 60,375, 104.4 121,200} 79.1} = 11] 68,375) 109. ¢ 
North Carolina....| 300,967] 9,672; 8.2) 38) 278,276) 67, 627| 24.3) 29) 9, £00) 35.4; 28; 88,828) 918.4 106, 350} 38.2) 28) 96, 678) 990. ( 
Nerth Dakota....-| 84,606) 1,968) 23) 43) 73,962) 3,218) 4.4) 48) 5,800) 7.8) 48) 3, 832) 194.7 6,250; 8.5) 48) 4,282) 217.6 
Ohio.....-..-..----| 255, 146] 48,048) 18.8) . 19) 233,783! 137,680/ 88.9! 11) 180,900) 77.4) 10] ao 276.5 184, 600| 79.0} 10} 136,552) 284.2 
Oklahoma....-..--} 213,325] 5,648) 2.6| 42) 179,687} 20,149) 11.2) 43/83, 800) 18. 6) 43} 28,152) 408. 4 36, 400} 20.3} 44) 30,752) £445) } 
Oregon.......-----| 64,826} 17,839) 27. 5) 14) 61,829) 36,369) 58.8) 12} 47,700) 77.1) 11) 29,861) 167.4 49, 400 79. 9) 9 31, 561} 176. 7 a4 
Pennsylvania -| 191, 284! 45,182} 23.6| 16} 169,027} 94,081) 55.7) 14 112, 800| 66.7; 15) 67,618) 149.7 116, 200) 68.7) = 15) 71, 018) 157. . 
Rhode Island_---.- | 4,327) 1,975) 45.6 6} 3,014) 2,457] 81.5) 3} - 2,900) 96. 2) 1 925) 46.8 950) 97.9 1 975} 40 4 
South Carolina oH 165, 504) 3,796] 2.3) = 44) 27,568} 20.0} 32) 52,300) 38. 0) 27| 48, 504/1, 277.8 57,100; 41.5 27 58, 3041, 404. ¢ : 
South Dakota... 83,303} 2,939! 3.5) 36) 3,981} 5.5) 47| 7,800) 10.8) 47/4, 861) | 165. 4 8,300} 11.5) 47 5, 361] 182. 32 
Tennessee | 273,783| 9,727 3.6] 341 s 38,884] 15.7) 38] 61,700} 24.9] 40) 51,978] 534.3 63,350} 25.6) 41] 83,623) 851.3 ; 
Texas.....---------| 601,027) 11,466) 2.3) 45) ; 79,127) 18.9) 36) 130, 200} 31.1 34) 118, 7341, 085. 5 144, 900) 34.7) 32 133, 434), 163.7 a 
Utah.....-...-.---| 30,695] 16,130) 52.5) 3} 25,411 17,411) 68.5 8} 19, 700 77.5 9 =3,570) 22.1 000; 78.7) 12) = 3, 870) et - 
Vermont....-.----- 27,061! 7,945) 20.4! 13) 23,582) 12,213} 51.8} 16] 15,400] 65.3) 16, 7,455) 93.8 15,800) 67.0} 16} 7, 855) 8.9 
Vikeeinh. o2.:: 197, 632} 14,954 7.6] 27) 174,885) 42,144) 24.1 30} 58, 000' 33.2) 32 43, 046) 287. 9) 60, 250] 34.5) 33) 45, 296 a2. 9 E 
Washington_.....-| _84,381| 40,060} 47.5] | 81,686, 58, 283) 71.4 6} 66,700) 81.7 8} 26,640) 66.5) 42; 68,300) 83.6 8) 20, 70.5 
West Virginia_.....| 104,747) 3, 647] 3. 5} 35} 99,282) 25,199) 25.4) 27 33,100] 33.3] 31) 29,453| 807.6 9} 33,550) 33.8) 34) 29, 903, —p- : 
Wisconsin.......--] 199,877] 39, 206| 19.6) 18] 186, 735) 87,556] 46.9| 18] 115,000] 61.6)  17| 75, 704 193.3) 80) 124,450) 66.6) 17) 88, 244 oT ; 
W yoming......-.-- 17, 487) 24 8.0) 40) 15, 018) 8, 474) 2.1 31 au 35,3} 29 4,773) 905. 7 7 $, 550) 37.0) 29) 5,023, 953.1) 





As you know, I have led this fight 
from the beginning; and I expect to keep 
it up as long as I live, or until we elec- 
trify every farm house in America at 
rates the farmers can afford to pay. 


















































Mr. Chairman, patriotism, like charity, 
begins at home. While fighting to get 
electricity to the farmers of the whole 
country, I have not neglected my own 
people. I believe I have the best electri- 


| Increase in electrified 





Estimated number 









































fied agricultural district in the whole 
country. We have not reached all our 
farmers yet, but we are on our way, 22d 
it is my hope that we will soon be avic 
to reach them all. 
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I not only have one of the best electri- 
fied districts in the whole country, but 
we have the cheapest rates. Every per- 
son who turns on an electric switch, or 
turns on an electric light, in the district I 
represent, gets TVA power at TVA rates. 

At this point I am inserting a table 
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of electricity sales statistics of the TVA, 
showing the distribution of electricity 
throughout the area, together with the 
average rates charged residential and 
commercial consumers, as well as the av- 
erage amount used by those consumers 
during the month. Note the rates paid 
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for electricity by the people served by 
each association or municipality. 

I hope to see these rates applied in 
every community in the United States. 
Then, indeed, we will have an electrified 
America. 

The table referred to follows: 


Electricity sales statistics, retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, October 1945 








Wholesale purchases seunens Residential customer statistics Commercial service 
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Distributors grouped according to | Kilowatt demand Mills Number of customers | 
fiscal 1945 gross revenue ane va | | Average | Average |Kilowatt-| Cents per 
— a aie Total eae | kilowatt- | cents per | hours per ; kilowatt- 
Maxi- month watt- | Month |b onth Non- hours per | kilowatt-| customer} hour 
Month | mum, 12 peur | Farm Urban | Total jcustomer| hour | month month 
months | farm 
MUNICIPAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Group A (over $750,000): 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn............ 104, 223 | 107,149 | 49, 876, 967 3. 60 47, 836 156 474 | 7,255 | 34, 698 42, 427 202 1.72 543 1,99 
Huntsville, Alaj............... 20, 636 20, 636 | 7, 650, 047 4.62 10, 566 96 | 1,374 550 | 7, 166 9, 090 174 1.73 416 1.96 
Knoxville, Ten@............--- 64, 446 64, 446 | 30, 031, 360 3. 87 45, 553 132 | 1,276 | 5,564 | 33,514 | 40, 354 192 1.73 | 637 1.71 
Memphia, TOME. pcccdcccchaces 108,135 | 108,735 | 55, 274, 903 3. 67 83, 633 199 | 1,808 | 7,057 | 60,909 | 60,774 102 2.30 399 2. 50 
Nashville, Temii......---<scses 84, 681 84, 681 | 36, 730, 606 4. 06 66, 842 368 1, 805 1, 215 | 53, 777 56, 797 200 1. 69 | 4n9 1.74 
Group B ($251,000 to $750,000): 
ee a, 5, 209 5,209 | 2, 236, 325 4. 68 5, 858 29 a) () 4, 999 4, 999 141 2.01 423 1,97 
Bristel, Wa... isikebsocens Sade 5, 633 5,633 | 2,250,042 | 478 4, 388 26 107 693 2,813 3, 613 118 2.10 | 466 1. 4 
Clarksville, Tenm........-..... 6, 606 6,606 | 2,940, 840 4.18 3, 801 I ccchcte tise heel 3, 151 3, 151 198 | 1. 66 | 513 2.01 
Cleveland, Tenn... a 7, 000 7,000 | 2,801, 000 4.47 4, 887 | 22 195 | 502| 3,459 4, 156 149 | 1.80 | 416 1.78 
Clinton, Tenn..... é 4, 238 4,638 | 1, 588,111 §& 21 3, 299 31 132 883 } 1, 677 2, 692 124 2.07 | 419 2. 02 
Columbia, Tenm..............- 6, 174 6,174 | 2,345, 240 5.35 4, 970 | 52 601 360 | 3, 164 4, 125 172 1.79 | 404 1.91 
Decatur, Als... btdsebicccdsscde 11, 194 11,456 | 4,956, 800 4. 52 5, 464 | Wait slenwee SF j 4,7 208 | 1.25 | 49s 1.36 
Jackson, THM i-cscececcas dene 9, 648 9,648 | 4,979, 520 3.74 8, 104 | 57 111} 1,076] 5708 | 6,895 117 | 2.06 | 468 1.92 
Johnson City, Temm..........: 9, 516 9,516 | 4,088, 776 4.49 9, 695 | 20 1,772} 1,384} 5,139 8, 295 113 | 2. 06 | 375 1.98 
LaFollette, Tenm.............- 5, 157 5, 754 1, 631, 160 6.04 3, 489 19 375 236 | 2,353 | 2, 964 118 | 1. 97 | 434 1.92 
Maryville, Ten®............-.- 4, 865 4,865 | 1,795, 840 4.84 4,831 8 361 458 , 3,340 4, 159 182 | 1.75 | 44% 1.71 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. .......... 4, 186 4,186 | 1, 621, 137 4.98 3, 571 | 21 242 22 | 2,550} 3,022 232 | 1, 55 | 505 1.89 
Sheffield, Ala... acacacheces 6, 130 “6,749 | 2,576, 300 4.16 3, 892 | 42 333 660 | 2,373 3, 366 225 | 1. 57 | 417 1.79 
Group C ($101,000 to $250,000): | 
Athens, Ala...........-----e--| 578 3,578 | 1,238,617} 5.17] 3,638 35} 1,429 397 | 1, 264 3, 090 156 1.72 | 387 1.77 
Athess, Tetth...bishcheccoapeie= 3, 269 3,269 | 1,224,800 5:40 3, 627 21 236 205 | 2,683 3, 124 140 | 1.90 | 611 1.80 
Bessemer, Ala....-.. a 2, 403 2, 403 907, 782 4.62 GIO) mW inc dccadhcnccccsl’ SO 3, 653 99 | 2.18 | 472 | 1.78 
Bowling Green, Ky-..- + 3, 351 3,457 | 1,356, 650 5.03 5,335} —1 78. adc £68 4, 528 71 | 2. 59 | 439 1. 96 
Carroll County, Tenn........- 2,177 2,177 849, 493 5. 06 3, 374 50 7. 403 1, 483 2, 622 131 1. 06 | 260 2.18 
Columbus, Miss............-.. 4, 260 4,350 | 1,663, 200 4.72 4, 255 | a ers ee 3, 546 120 1. 51 487 1. 36 
Dicksem, Seg. .«ccncscadbacce 2, 208 2, 330 1, 022, 800 5. 04 2, 873 5 §ll 457 1, 429 2, 397 125 | 2.01 } 290 1.99 
Elizabethton, Temm...........- 2, 670 2,670 | 1,021, 491 6.15 4, 886 33 135 | 2,148 | 1,967 4, 250 106 | 2.22 | 288 2.20 
Erwig, Temth: .tcsecskaasuass 2,316 2, 316 7, 600 4. 87 2,017 il 198 747 813 1, 758 124 | 2.07 271 2.19 
Plorenaa,; Ale... i iis... da 5, 750 5,750 | 2,272, 000 4.11 4, 348 953.5... toa 3, 633 3, 633 261 | 1.17 489 1. 40 
Gelietin, Tels sc ascseddeccon 1, 464 1, 500 590, 400 5.10 1, 729 1 ilnweesaal aoe 1, 366 133 1.99 378 1.99 
Greeneville, Tenm.......-..... 3, 061 3, 061 1, 194, 000 §.31 4, 558 30 1, 759 495 1, 545 3, 799 122 | 2. 04 | 355 1.99 
Harriman, TOG: csncoccadseoews 3, 544 3, 544 1, 550, 094 4,79 3, 488 —5 21 866 | 2,045 2, 932 155 | 1.90 | 466 1.74 
Hopkinsville, Ky...........-.- 2, 599 2,714 1, 139, 554 4. 62 3, 851 s ) eee ae 3, 098 &7 | 2. 43 | 393 2.01 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn... 1, 656 1, 656 2 603, 000 5. 62 2, 762 24 452 26 | 1,534 2, 222 128 1.98 | 321 | 2.03 
Lebanon, Tenn.-...... 1, 888 1, 888 796,800 | 4.87 1,971 14 60 18 | 1,487 1, 565 164 | 1.82 | 432 | 1.75 
Lenoir City, Tenn............. 3, 476 3, 728 1, 464, 600 4. 58 3, 447 s 278 1, 023 1, 733 3, 034 159 1.81 461 | 1.71 
Lewisburg, Tenn...........--- 1, 980 2, 720 716, 000 5.33 1,394 23 $6 tuig.ci3. 1, 088 1, 102 211 1, 24 | 515 1.39 
May@eld, Ev...) snccccenttiosss 1, 993 1, 993 743, 977 5. 23 2, 971 | I pial | 2,470 2, 470 91 | 2.32 | BRt5 2.05 
McMinnville, Tenn........... 4, 773 4,773 | 1,369, 400 5.01 4, 367 34/ 335 629 | 2490} 3,454 145 | 1, 83 | 313 2.09 
Milan, Tenn... Si3.-.<c:ehese 1, 872 2, 016 746, 400 5.04 1, 842 2 497 220 843 1, 560 185 | 1. 56 | 519 | 1. 68 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn. .....-- 4, 429 5,058 | 2, 058, 240 4.88 1, 337 11 40 14} 1,071 1, 125 189 | 1.67 | 451 1, 88 
New Albany, Miss.........--- 1, 863 1, 863 700, 200 6.21 2, 374 17 481 243 | 1,174 1, 808 119 | 1.99 | 257 2.3 
Newpost, TOWlilocescsscebuses 1, 656 1, 752 698, 400 4. 92 2, 709 32 R64 557 877 2, 300 105 | 2.01 367 1.90 
Paris, TM. <...édictnccdaatbaas 2, 988 3,150 | 1, 180, 800 4. 87 3, 409 17 454 627} 1,784 2, 865 167 1.77 | 4: | 1.94 
Pulaski, SoM. ccacicccdeants 3, 471 3,471 | 1,308, 587 5. 40 2, 919 21 756 330 1, 262 2, 348 173 | 1.74 | 363 1.78 
Ripley, TOM. 5 ci aicack anes 2, 058 3, 171 769, 440 5. 49 1, 995 4 135 137 | 1,257 1, 529 115 2.02 | 276 2.31 
Rockwood, Tenn...... 1, 926 1, 962 804, 600 4.90 2, 143 16 159 367 | 1,282 1, 808 159 1.80 | £48 1. 82 
Russellville, Ala_.... 2, 472 3, 341 927, 360 6. 04 1, 424 16 18 35 | 1,161 1, 214 156 | 1.76 | 439 177 
Shelbyville, Temn.........--.-- 4, 336 4,480 | 1,801, 200 4. 88 2, 404 CE ta tiradihiabitdie 2,010 2, 010 181 1.70 | 491 | 1.89 
Springfield, Tennm_............- 1, 876 1, 876 771, 400 4.95 1, 609 tii. eet ee 1, 284 155 1.73 411 | 1. 95 
Tupelo, Mi. bn cssdedvemen 3, 570 3,570 | 1, 437, 500 4.71 2, 766 29 41 36 | 2,172 2, 249 146 1. 41 | 592 1.34 
Weakley County, Tenn.......- 2, 370 2, 370 , 200 5. 63 3, 608 44 818 116 | 2,010 2, 044 119 2. 01 63 | 2. 27 
Group D ($51,000-$100,000): 
Aberdeen, Miss........-c--e-e- 864 864 324, 800 5. 64 1, 256 3 16 il 925 952 128 | 1,92 i 1.9 
Albertville, Ala, .............-- 1, 890 1, 890 792, 900 4.89 1, 287 cic NE ess re 1, 050 191 | 1.76 | S0 1.83 
Amory, Miss. .j diidse-o<ccded- 064 964 406, 110 5.18 1, 307 6 41 | 134 905 1, 080 102 2. 20 | 460 | } 
Bolivar, Tenn ond 984] 371,223) 5.52] 1,083 12} 153} M1} 519 813 148 1.78} 250 2.17 
Brownsville, Tenn. 908 908 298, 400 6. 06 1, 021 tis 4... Leeks. 777 777 97 2.24 | 462 1, 93 
Cookeville, Tenn 1, 009 1, 160 3 436, 800 4. 98 1, 399 Dike tiectne oe ee 1, 090 158 1.77 | 188 1. 94 
Dayton, Tenn 890 924 366, 400 5. 40 1, 337 -4 141 72 921 1, 134 147 1.80 | 404 2.14 
Etowah, Tenn 1, 038 1, 038 396, 000 5. 46 1, 523 30 42 269 | 1,029 1, 340 135 1. 98 37 2. 
Fayetteville, Tenn............. 1, 650 1, 710 622, 980 5. 26 1, 558 ee ees 1, 258 1, 258 202 1. 60 461 1. 76 
Fort Pawmei@iee nn ine 1, 356 1, 356 518, 400 5.31 1, 464 i we 1, 218 165 1.81 44 1.71 
Guntersville, Ala__...........- 1,776 1,776 789, 600 4.75 1, 230 3 65 29 2 1, 022 176 1.79 | 428 1.81 
Holly Springs, Miss........-.- 965 965 306, 500 6. 32 1, 227 18 132 171 621 924 167 1. 67 | 207 2.79 
Humboldt, Tenm.............- 1, 240 1, 250 524, 000 5. 03 1, 604 -3 24 12| 1,327 1, 363 85 2. 24 350 1.97 
Jellien, Temi. ch oie oss de on 936 1, 128 307, 200 6. 06 1, 701 11 52 601 810 1, 463 68 2. 38 302 2.07 
Lexington, Tenn..............- 1, 501 1, 591 540, 935 5.95 1, 909 3 192 127 | 1,108 1, 427 163 1.79 257 2. 27 
Loudon, Tenn...............-- 1, 422 1, 422 522, 600 5.75 1, 939 33 2 229} 1,197 1, 708 147 1.78 346 1. S6 
Louisville, Miss..............- 832 1, 006 358,700 | 5.30 1, 303 7 ht... 5 991 20 2. 25 73 2. 27 
Murphy, N. C.... 990 990 357, 300 5. 67 772 13 46 51 457 554 194 1. 59 450 1. 87 
Murray, Ky..... SO 1, 287 502,994} 5. 26 1, 657 0 22 5| 1,283 1, 310 127 2.05 31 2.12 
Okolona, Migs................- 1, 206 1, 206 420, 900 5.94 1, 198 4 371 117 499 QS7 163 1.74 298 2. 3 
Philadelphia, Miss...:........- 1, 260 1, 280 432, 000 5. 67 1, 181 17 2 144 774 920 171 1.73 407 1.94 
Russellville, Ky............-.- 1,010 1, 020 320, 000 6.12 1,277 —) aa 924 947 68 2. 60 292 2. 2) 
Scottsboro, Ala.............-.- 1, 352 1, 352 473, 600 5. 56 1, 21 wee. a 9s 989 204 1. 66 467 1.72 
Sevierville, Tenn.............- 1, 324 1, 324 517, 374 5. 25 1, 423 28 104 321 640 1, 065 135 1. 90 529 1. 83 
Starkville, Miss__............2- 1, 880 1, 880 200 4.99 1, 450 11 23 62| 1,152 1, 237 105 1. 62 45 i 
pweetwater, Tenn...........-. 1, 499 1, 622 551,123] 5.60 1, 567 18 340 210 797 1, 347 138 1.95 354 1.98 
Tarrant City, Ala............- 750 801 279, 318 5.16 1, 345 =7 [os . 1, 212 1, 213 136 2. 67 303 00 
Trenton, Tenn_...........-.-.- 1, 380 1, 380 496, 000 5. 46 1, 028 AON i ate 827 827 201 1. 18 38] 
Tuscumbia, Al@.............-. 1, 754 1, 754 674,388 | 4.66 1, 548 se Be aes 1, 335 1, 335 277 1. 50 455 
West Point, Miss_...........-- 960 1, 030 424,000} 5.03 1, 224 Disk cos Pukdoin. 1, 055 1, 055 90 2.31 437 | 
Winchester, Tenn............. 984 984 355, 200 5. 66 1, 156 —2] 1 | 60 837 928 193 1.72 413 | 2. 01 


; Data not yet available. 
108,000 kilowatt-hours generated by Lawrenceburg’s own plant not included. 
50,000 kilowatt-hours generated by Cookeville’s own plant not included. 
XCII 134 
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Electricity sales statistics, retail distribution of electricity at TVA resale rates, October 1945—Continued : 





Number of cus- 






































Wholesale purchases tomers Residential customer statistics Commercia! service 
eee | 
Distrit none grouped according to | Kilowatt demand Mills Number of customers a a 
fiscal 1945 gross revenue = 3 ee ig Bien verage verage |Kilowatt-| Ce 
Kies - . ov Total | Added kilowatt- | cents per | hours per | kilo ts Der 
3 hours per | kilo- during watt 
salen M axi- | “month watt- | Month | onth Non: | o hours per | kilowatt-|customer| hour 
Mont | poem ewe Farm | farm | Urban} Total jcustomer| hour | month | month 
iain eb intact aainaislieinilaialalial 
MUNICIPAL DISTRIBUTORS—Ccon. 
Group E ($50,000 or less) : : 
eto Tay oo. 5 52a 297 297 120, 600 5.98 715 3 43 95 453 691 81 2. 38 241 24 
Benton County, Tenn 475 475 170, 640 6. 05 77 13 22 61 614 597 125 1.94 206 2% 
Courtland, Ala__........ 3 471 471 145,800| 6.43 240 i lecpeeadedibaemtenand 264 264 179 1. 56 288 207 
PURI, BE sen atnatanedoaeat 696 708 262, 800 5.73 1, 160 ON eto ° 9 882 52 2.78 285 2% 
Hartselle, Ala_.__- ina £08 £08 279, 200 5.91 037 Wil cockcnbheseniee 753 753 173 1.74 242 2% 
Te | ee ee €08 €20 241,600] 5.62 529 Ol. omcaiibanteacien 400 400 137 1, 95 326 218 
Muscle Shoals, Ala_.......--.-- 402 414 140, 700 5. 59 400 Pil asso Cae dibooene | 374 374 290 1.49 €43 1.68 
Newbern, Tenn_-_.......--- Ee? 408 408 138,300] 6.34 520 WH 5s esos | 412 412 147 1, 84 379 1.9 
Somerville, Tenn.___.....---- 611 611 192,900} 6.28 433 15 23 18 270 311 234 1.49 403 20% 
Water Valley, Miss........-..- 636 636 251, 200 5.61 978 —s 9 44 734 787 123 1.96 <g 2.39 
COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
Group B ($251,000 to $750,000): 
Duck River Electric Member- 
ship Corp., Tennessee - - - .--- 9, 149 9,149 | 3, 620, 957 5, 35 8, 624 79} 4,375 838 | 2,241 7, 454 135 1,95 265 2.13 
Gibson County Electric Mem- 
bership Corp., Tennesseo- ---. 7, 898 7,898 | 2,110, 204 6.19 8, 583 95 | 3,982 706 | 2,588 7, 276 123 1,97 215 2.35 
Middle Tennessee Electric 
Membership Corp., Ten- | 
OOD Tic cnesect hornnn petty 4, 524 4,524 | 1,678, $48 5.43 6, 893 61 | 4,446 788 686 5, 920 151 1, 92 223 2.31 
Fequachee Valley Electric 
Corp., Tennessee......-.--..- 8, 046 8,046 | 3, 264,390 5.00 4, 532 —58 586 782 | 2,352 3, 720 122 1.98 290 212 
Volunteer Electric Corp., 
Pee 3 peace necenninees 4, 085 4,085 | 1, 535, 500 5.55 6, 781 84 2,981 464 | 2,379 5, 824 119 2. 06 204 2.08 
Group C ($101,600 to $250,000) : 
Alcorn County Electric Power 
Association, Mississippi-.---- 4, 640 4,640 | 1,810,800; 4.72 3, 813 28 | 1,056 418 | 1,691 3, 165 202 1, 22 385 1.47 
Appalachian Electric Corp., , 
ORIN: 65 ick cncegvebecoes 3, 897 4, 413 1, 590, 600 5.09 3, 102 21 1, 325 269 1, 074 2, 668 129 1.90 295 2 
Cullman Electric Corp., 
RN os, isk loan he edo 1, 902 1, 902 502, £00 6. 40 4,915 67 | 4,103 178 206 4, 487 58 3.15 132 2.92 
Cumberland Electric Member- 
ship Corp., Tennessee. -...-- 3, 601 3, 601 1, 239, 007 5.72 7, 245 67 4, 130 671 1, 598 6, 399 110 2. 32 163 2.73 
4-County Electric Power Asso- 
ciation, Mississippi-_-.....---- 3, 602 3,602 | 1, 409, 904 5. 39 5, 224 57 | 3,195 74 | 1,138 4, 407 105 2. 06 153 2.65 
Holston Electric Corp., Ten- 
DANI ..n..:nce ete weataneeen 1, 602 1, 602 627, 300 5. 16 3, 297 43 | 1,594 796 491 2, 881 83 2. 27 272 2.10 
Marshall-DeKalb Electric 
Carn. RIBDGMR. wc2~~ -c0cau- 2, 794 2, 794 913, 120 5.79 3, 154 75 1, 908 89 097 2, 694 81 2.33 233 2.06 
Meriwether Lewis Electric 
Corp., Tennessee. .......--. 2, 306 2, 604 845, 400 5. 88 2, 945 24 558 349} 1,400 2, 307 117 2.08 270 2.21 
Nerth Georgia Electric Mem- . 
bership Corp., Georgia_.___.- 3, 901 3, 901 1, 596, 372 4. 61 7, 005 71} 6,211 249 1 6, 461 99 2.19 156 272 
Pennyri'e Rural Electric Co- 
operative Corp., Kentucky. 1, 944 1, 944 691, 260 5.84 4, 049 3] 1,387 110 | 1,855 3, 352 98 2. 58 162 278 
Pontotoe Electric Power Asso- 
ciation, Mississippi. -.-_-.-...-.- 2, 130 2, 130 718, S00 §. 50 2, 749 20} 1,284 164 886 2, 334 87 2, 20 197 2.25 
Fouthwest Tennessee Electric 
Membership Corp., Tennes- 
GOR cn chunccandiee wien 4, 359 4,359 | 1, 305, 829 6. 06 4, 246 152 | 2,094 427 950 3, 471 138 1.92 187 2.79 
Tombigbee Electric Power 
Association, Mississippi - --. 2, 808 2, 808 901, 800 5. 55 4, 638 34 | 2,572 256 1,175 4, 003 92 2. 16 158 2.71 
Tri-County Eleetric Member- 
ship Corp., Tennessee. .---- 2, 698 2,698 | 1,015, 320 5. 20 7, 378 43 | 3,622 287 | 2,227 6, 136 72 2. 53 208 2.38 
Upper Cumberland Electric 
Membership Corp., Tennes- 
Naas sik gies onan iea haat 1, 852 1, 852 750, 977 5. 55 4, 646 55 | 1,691 708 | 1,410 3, 809 92 2. 25 203 2.30 
Group D ($51,000 to $100,000) : 
Central Electric Power Asso- 
ciation, Mississippi_....._-- 810 810 229, 500 6. 58 2, 331 85 | 1,829 i ncctieds: 2, 009 69 2.94 90 34 
Cherokee Electric Corp., Ala- = 
DSM... c0sce titel cadet 1, 404 1, 404 490, 500 5. 57 3, 745 11 3, 058 12 349 3, 419 58 2. 66 136 2.75 
Fort Loudoun Electrie Corp., 
[eGR ... J. cieaciastcerie 1, 136 1, 136 386, 700 6.12 2, 527 42] 1,952 57 241 2, 250 89 2. 36 235 2.41 
Joe Wheeler Electric Member- 7 
ship Corp., Alabama. ----..- 2, 351 2, 351 759, 870 5. 99 2, 720 23} 1,253 £00 493 2, 246 121 2.07 201 2.40 
Lincoln County Electric Mem- = sa 
bership Corp., Tennessee. -.- 1,912 1,912 674, 953 5. 53 2, 049 48} 1,297 268 212 1,777 122 211 177 209 
Mountain Electric Corp., Ten- ‘ 
ONG oe ele tothe 651 669 227,075 | 6.46 2, 845 44| 1,344 470 584 2, 398 48 2.88 130 3.2 
Natchez Trace Electric Power 
Association, Mississippi- - - -- 1,977 1,977 638, 040 5. 94 2, $23 | 31 761 550 916 2, 227 94 2.16 201 2.4 
North Alabama Electric Corp., . . 
AlaWAIDS..--. 5 d.--...--20-|. 1,088 1, 666 583,360 | 6.07 1, 889 35 612 184 785 1, 581 107 2.11 200 2.32 
Pickwick Electric Member- om 
ship Corp., Tennessee - --_._- 1, 158 1, 158 373, 200 6. 42 2, 033 10 631 206 850 1, 687 87 2. 21 287 2. 05 
Piateau Electric Corp., Ten- 2.18 
Ss ne 984 984 312, 660 6. 36 1, 578 25 305 703 295 1, 303 89 2. 29 312 . 
PrentissCounty Electric Power , » 
Association, Mississippi-.-..- 1, 875 1, 888 659, 550 5. 41 2, 266 19} 1,016 16 859 1, 801 132 1, 83 325 1. 
Sand Mountain Electric Corp., i 2.65 
DIE, | 5. Lees inntinnenons 1, 621 1, 621 459, 532 6. 51 3, 295 12} 1,750 673 291 2, 714 75 2. 50 148 20 
Tallahatchie V. Electric Power : 950 
Association, Mississippi--..-.- 2, 004 2, 004 588, 000 5.99 3, 373 77 | 2,479 170 251 2, 900 100 2. 22 196 = 
Tennessee Valley Electric 2.14 
Corp., Tennessee__.....----- 1,075 1,075 366, 740 6.17 1, 665 33 92 lll | 1,118 1, 321 118 1, 98 289 ; 
Tippah Electric Power Asso- 2.06 
ciation, Mississippi. ....-.--- 1, 602 1, 602 459, 600 6. 16 1,324 14 197 168 664 1, 029 123 1.92 250 
Warren Rural Electric Cooper- 2% 
ative Corp., Kentucky-_----.- 1,118 1,118 371, 835 6. 41 2, 876 33 | 1,562 269 621 2, 452 80 2. 63 164 es 
West Kentucky Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp., Ken- - " 3.19 
OF? «. cdadoke se Soahee 1, 298 1,208 | 355,546| 7.02] 3,34] 54] 2,225) 1801 G15! 2,999 66 3.07 107 | 
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Wholesale purchases Number o/ cus- 


Residential customer statistics Commercial service 






























































tomers 
Distributors grouped according to | Kilowatt demand Mills Number of customers | 
fiscal 1945 gross revenue Kilowatt- | per Total | Added ———————| Average | Average |Kilowatt-| Cents per 
hours per | Kilo- otal | during kilowatt- | cents per | hours per | kilowatt- 
Month ne month watt- | Month | month | Non- hours per | kilowatt-|eustomer| hour 
I . a as 
pom hour | Farm form Urban | Total jcustomer| hour month month 
COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTORS—Con. 
Group E ($50,000 or less): 
Blue Ridge Electric Associa- 
tion, Georgia... -----------« 164,100} 6.51 1, 624 19 969 76 295 1, 340 66 | 2. 55 119 2.96 
Caney Fork Electric Corp., 
TeNNessee - . . -----<00------== 165, 600 6. 88 2, 144 28 | 1,959 ee 1, 967 60 2. 95 66 3.72 
Chickasaw Electric Corp., 
Tennessee . . ..----+---------- 171, 420 6. 43 1, 046 | 0 634 47 193 874 124 1.89 176 2. 26 
East Mississippi Electric 
Power Association, Missis- | 
alopl. ... .. sccseansesuedeeeee 231, 560 6. 76 1, 646 14 1, 132 29 267 1, 428 75 2. 87 184 2, 48 
Forked Deer Electric Corp., 
Tennessee . - . «<2 -----0-----=- 173, 400 7.44 1, 938 SE i tcc taccey bodindtiaai 1, 803 67 2.72 71 3.69 
Hickman-Fulton Counties Ru- 
ral Electric Cooperative 
Corp., Kentucky.....-..---- 148, 800 5.83 1, 242 48 1,071 GO Encinas 1, 166 90 2. 83 O68 3. 35 
Monroe County Electric 
Pow “ Association, Missis- 
i es 228, 000 6. 50 1, 397 & 927 146 | 132 1, 205 68 2. 48 95 3. 48 
Notthe east Mississippi Electric 
Power Association, Missis- 
sippi_-......------+-<-------- 153,900 | 6,73 973 14 675 ROR Ee nteinicans 844 84 | 2. 21 71 3. 64 
Tishomingo County Electric 
Power Association, Missis- 
deel... ii. Ads 330, 824 6. 39 1, 464 29 380 62 755 1, 197 91 2.13 16 2, 86 
Private companies: | 
Bells Light & Water Co., 
TeniGstd... ucicisounssadane 103, 600 6. 53 338 Oi. odnbiiietondh 277 277 116 2. 02 239 2. 65 
Franklin Power & Light Co., | 
Tennessee - 574, 000 5. 50 1, 334 OF i arent aie tees 1, 060 1, 060 216 1. 62 386 1, 87 
Tennessee L ight & Power Co., kp 
Kentucky. a ieetunail 37, 000 | 7.11 234 5 | 38 7 137 182 134 1.99 131 2.72 
VAd irect operations: | 
Copperhill district, Tennesseo.|..........|......--.-|......------|..------ 2, 191 13} 172 | 355 | 1,206) 1,793 M2} = 1.84 304 | 2. 09 
Laude rdale district, Alabama..|-......... Nth. dqcwalchsplsucdssés Be cba 2, 325 13 | 1,298 | 379 | 344 | 2, 021 131 | 2.00 169 | 2. 67 
sal i | } i 
92 municipalities .2.. .csccedcs} eo cuiwcescnluccscsccce 462, 144 4.16 | 469, 529 & 2, 244 | 23, 706 | 41, 409 1331, 982 | | 397, 097 157 | 1, 82 431 1. 96 
46 COOPCTRRI VER... cndbnnnddedeensbacespagesl etGicccces 37, 833, = | 6.61 159, 978 1, a 85,013 | 13,951 | 37, 831 136, 795 102 | 2. 16 | 209 | 2.34 
private companies ..-.--.-2--|---«ce0-s|-o-e--0-0- 714,600} 5.73| 1,906 38 | 7| 1,474 1, 519 132} 1.75 | 328 | 2 01 
2TVA direct operatlomB. <oc< fos. sc. ce dfocus-ce-0-]oscceue bese Ras 4, 516 26 1,470| 734] 1,610) 3,814 136 | 1,92 | 247 | 2, 26 
Grand te ee ea |307,010,197 | 4. 35 | 635, 029 | 4,088 |110, 227 | 1.88 | 2.02 
' 


Mr. Speaker, we have enough water 
power now going to waste in our navi- 
gable streams alone to electrify every sin- 
gle home, including every farm house and 
every outhouse and every barn as well as 
every commercial establishment in the 
United States at these TVA rates, which 
you will note averages 1.88 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour for residential-users and 2.02 
cents for commercial users. 

Let us develop that water power and 
supply it to the people of this country, 
and especially to every farmer in the 
Nation, at these rates, and make this the 
richest, the most prosperous, and the 
most contented country the world has 
ever seen, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much in- 
erested in some of these provisions pro- 
Vv vidie 1g for a limitation of expenditures, 
that are being carried in appropriation 
bills in the House and in the Senate. It 
happened that I carried the rural electri- 
‘cation program through the House in 





lobbyists saying that if that bill passed 
everybody in the United States who 
owned stock in a.utility would be ruined. 

Today every decent operating utility 
company in the United States is glad 
that the bill was passed; that they can 
own their own utilities, and that they will 
not be controlled by a holding company 
in New York City. 

This town, for the past 6 months, has 
been seething with utility lobbyists. 
They are now before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations where 
we have asked for a little appropriation 
to carry on the business of the South- 
west Power Authority. They are in 
there to kill it off. Oh, they are great 
friends of rural electrification now, but 
they fought it when the bill was under 
consideration. Why, I have never 
known, because in 90 cases out of a 
hundred there was no place on earth for 
the rural electrification set-ups to buy 
their power except from the power com- 
panies. 

There was practically no rural electri- 
fication in all the great Southwest at the 
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gram and the use of the power that is 
generated at these dams, that properly 
used and sold to rural electrification 
districts and public bodies and amortized 
over the years to come, the expense of 
those great dams will be paid. 

I had a brush with these people in 
1935. If they are spoiling for another 
fight with me, as far as I am concerned 
they can get it, because I am just one 
man who is not afraid of them as I 
have already had my fight with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Within the unit limit of cost fixed 
by law the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department shall be available 
for the purchase of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
necessary in the conduct of field work of the 
Department outside the District of Colum- 
bia, but the number of such vehicles pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired for all the ac- 
tivities of the Department for which appro- 


0°24 : co priations are made in this act shall not 
voz. Like the gentleman from Missis- beginning of 1935. There was 1 mile exceed the total number indicated for pur- 
S:ppi, I have been tremendously inter- of ruralelectrificationin the great county chase by the Department under the state- 
st edinit. Iwarn this House andevery- in which I live. Other great counties ments of proposed expenditures for purchase, 
ody else who is interested in rural had not a mile. That 1 mile was built aintenance, repair, and operation of mo- 
lect Tification against any kind of dem- tor-propelled passe mgee-< rrying vehicles in 


onstration that may come from those 
seein so-called public power. I re- 


from the corporation of Bonner out to 
the Rayburn farm. In that district, 
year 1944, 9,100 families were getting 


the Budget: Provided, That such vehicles 
shall be used only for official service outside 


mer n istric f Columbia, but this shall not 
ter when the so-called Wheeler- the convenience and comforts of rural ane a ae a use tor = Bcial purvice 
hy Journ Holding Company Act was __ electrification. of motortrucks in the District of Columbia: 
ping considered by the House in 1935 I simply want to warn you who are Provided further, That eppropriations con- 
‘iat this town was seething with utility in favor of the rural electrification pro- tained in this act shall be available for the 
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maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn passeiger-carry- 
ing vehicles: Provided further, That tne 
funds available under the appropriation 
“Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources” may be used for the maizitenance, 
repair, and operation of one passenger-carry- 
ing vehicle in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
now at the end of this, the first postwar 
agricultural appropriation bill. I think 
it is an excellent bill, and the committee 
which framed this bill is entitled to the 
commendaiion of the membership of this 
House. 

I am in favor of many items in this 
bill and I am especially in favor of the 
item in the bill providing for the con- 
tinuation of the school-lunch program. 
This has been an excellent program for 
our undernourished and underprivileged 
school children. It has been adminis- 
tered in a most humane manner, and yet 
no child has been publicly pointed out as 
a recipient of this beneficiary from those 
in charge of the program. The amount 
of $50,000,000 provided for this can be 
well spent. 

One of the reasons why I am enthusi- 
astic over the provisions of this bill 


is the fact that there are no strings’ 


and no conditions attached to this 
appropriation. It goes to the schools 
of the several States for the purpose 
of providing free school lunches for 
those children unable to provide their 
own lunches. The United States does 
not attempt to interfere in amy way with 
our schools, whether it be in the opera- 
tion of this program or in the general 
handling of foods and services incident 
to the program. This is as it should be. 
When our school system becomes the ob- 
ject of Federal bureaucratic regulations 
and regimentation, it is started along the 
way to bigotry and decay. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5605) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr.TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amend- 
iments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amenment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks in regard 
to the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include a speech made by Stanislaw 
Kwasniewski, major general in the Polish 
Army; to include a resolution, a letter 
from the Minister of Lithuania, and a 
letter from Secretary of State Byrnes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Cleveland News. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include a letter from the Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce pertaining to 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. ROWAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a radio broadcast. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three sep- 
arate instances, in the first to include 
a letter and a petition; in the second to 
include an article; and in the third to 
include a letter. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
in three separate instances and to in- 
clude newspaper articles and necessary 
tables. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
this afternoon and include tables and 
statistics. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes today 
following the special orders heretofore 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF NAVAL VESSELS 
FOR ATOMIC-WEAPON TEST 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 505 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 307, to authorize the use of 
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naval vessels to determine the effect of atomig 
Weapons upon such vessels. That after gen. 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
resolution and shall continue not to exceeg 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlleq 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the resolution for amend. 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
same to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous’ 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
resolution and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN}, 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order consideration of a joint resolution 
authorizing the use of certain naval 
vessels for experimentation in the Pacific 
with the atomic bomb. It permits of 1 
hour’s general debate and is an open rule, 
subject to the usual rules of the House. 

The joint resolution itself authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy, by direction of 
the President, to use certain obsolete 
vessels for experimental purposes with 
the atomic bomb. There is a reservation 
in the bill, however, that no vessel may 
be used without consent of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs of both the Senate 
and the House. 

After use of the vessels the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized to either sink 
them or prepare them for further ex- 
perimental purposes or for other uses. 

There is also a limitation in the bill of 
2 years from the date of its enactment, 
and there is also the reservation that the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War shall see to it that no informa- 
tion is allowed to be conveyed to foreign 
countries that might be deleterious to the 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. RoGEers], and I ask 
unanimous consent that she may be per- 
mitted to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that President 
Truman has seen fit to appoint former 
President Hoover as the honorary chair- 
man of the food-conservation program. 
I made a request in President Roose- 
velt’s administration that Mr. Hoover be 
asked to take charge of the conserva- 
tion program. Mr. Hoover performed 
wonders in feeding the starving people 
of Europe during World War I, and his 
voluntary methods of conserving food in 
the United States during that war was 
much more effective than the Govern- 
ment control during World War Il. I 
note that the same thing is happening 
now that happened during the First 
World War under Mr. Hoover’s guid- 
ance, and that is the public is responding 
to the many suggestions as to how they 
can control and curtail the use of food. 
Furthermore, the public is making their 
own suggestions regarding the saving of 
food in order to feed the starving chil- 
dren abroad. Many requests have come 
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to me from women that the bakers make 
their loaves smaller and also that the 
grocery be allowed to sell hard loaves of 
bread. 

1; is amazing how much can be saved 
in that way. Everywhere I find the 
restaurants, clubs, and so forth, trying to 
cave bread. I wish we had done that all 
the time. If we had been more economi- 
cal and more saving we would be a very 
much stronger country today. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no objection to the rule on this 
side of the aisle; in fact, I do not know 
of any objection to the resolution itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 307) 
to authorize the use of naval vessels to 
determine the effect of atomic weapons 
upon such vesseis. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 307, 
with Mr. Poacg in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

House Joint Resolution 307 is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Navy, with the approval of the President, is 
authorized to employ vessels of the Navy as 
targets for purposes of test and experimen- 
tation in determining the effect of atomic 
weapons upon such vessels. 

Sec. 2. After employment pursuant to au- 
thority contained in section 1 of this act 
vessels may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy or such other person as may be 
designated by him, be— 

(a) sunk if considered unseaworthy; or 

(b) retained with or without repair for 
further test and experimentation, for fur- 
ther naval use, or for other disposition in ac- 
cordance with other provisions of law. 

Sec. 3. Prior to the employment of any ves- 
sel of the Navy under authority of section 1 
0: this act, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
come into agreement with the Navai Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and of the House of 


Representatives with Tespect to such pro- 
Spective employment. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of House 
Joint Resolution 307 is to authorize the 
Se cretary of the Navy, with the approval 
of the President, to employ naval vessels 
“Ss targets in conducting tests and experi- 
ments to determine the effect of the 
a.omic bomb upon ships, 
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At the present time there is in exist- 
ence no accurate information obtained 
by exact or scientific means as to the ef- 
fect which an explosion of an atomic 
bomb would produce upon a ship, a sub- 
marine, or other water-borne vessel. It 
is necessary that such information be ob- 
tained as soon as possible. It can only be 
obtained by test. In order that the test 
may be of convincing value it must con- 
sist of an actual explosion of a bomb in 
the vicinity of a target consisting of 
Ships of many types placed at various 
distances from the point of explosien of 
the bomb. Such a test will be costly. It 
will involve many highly technical 
problems. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are arrang- 
ing to perform the test. A task force for 
that purpose has been provided. Vice 
Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, United States 
Navy, has been ordered to command the 
task force. Vice Admiral Blamdy has 
organized a-staff to assist him in accom- 
plishing his mission: The staff consists 
of Army officers, Army Air Force officers, 
and civilian scientists as well as naval 
officers. The Navy Department has se- 
lected the ships of the United States 
Navy and of the defeated Japanese and 
German Navies which are considered to 
ae es for use as targets for the 


Under existing law the Secretary of 
the Navy is restricted in the use of naval 
vessels as targets for the proposed test. 
He is authorized to use for experimental 
purposes only such vessels as have been 
stricken from the Navy Register—act of 
June 24, 1941; Fifty-fifth Statutes, 260— 
by reason of having been found unfit for 
further service by a naval board of in- 
spection and survey in accordance with 
the act of August 5, 1882—Twenty-sec- 
ond Statutes, 296. In order that the 
atomic test may be realistic and valuable 
some ships of fairly modern construction 
must be used. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the Congress enact legislation au- 
thorizing the use of naval vessels for the 
atomic experiment. 

In order that the Congress may retain 
its control over the size of the Navy, the 
resolution provides that no naval vessel 
may be used for the atomic test until 
the Secretary of the Navy has come into 
agreement with the Committees on 
Naval Affairs of both the House and the 
Senate regarding the employment of the 
vessel as a target. This procedure is 
identical with that prescribed by the act 
of April 4, 1944—Fifty-eighth Statutes, 
189—for acquisitions or disposals of land 
by the Navy. This method of exercising 
congressional control has worked satis- 
factorily both for the Congress and the 
Navy Department, and its employment 
in this resolution appears to be the best 
way for the Congress to continue to exer- 
cise its constitutional responsibility “to 
provide and maintain a Navy.” 

A list of the ships which it is desired 
to use in the test is printed in the com- 
mittee’s report on this resolution—Re- 
port No. 1514. The total approximate 
book value of the ships be used as targets 
is $450,000,000. This figure represents 
cost of construction plus normal! equip- 
ment of the ships. As I shall explain, 
many of the ships are of no more mili- 
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tary value and would be disposed of by 
other methods if not used for this test. 
If sold for scrap the ships would bring 
only a small part of their book value. 
The cost of the target for these tests is 
not as great as it may seem. 

The United States battleships to be 
used are old and of no further naval 
value. Whether or not these battleships 
are employed for the atomic test they 
will not again take their places in a batile 
line. The Japanese batileship Nagaio 
is the only mobile enemy battleship re- 
maining afloat. The carrier Saraioga 
is a stout ship but advances in carrier 
design have outmoded her. The light 
carrier Independence is a carrier type 
built upon a light cruiser hull. It is a 
fairly modern ship but of an emergency 
or compromise design. It is necessary 
that the Navy have more than one car- 
rier available for the test, and it is de- 
sirable that the effect of the bomb upon 
the light carrier and light cruiser type 
hull be ascertained. The Japanese light 
cruiser Sakawa is a modern enemy ship 
and is the*only one of that type available 
to the United States Navy. The two 
United States heavy cruisers Pensacola 
and Salt Lake City are the oldest of 
their type. The German Prinz Eugen is 
the only enemy ship of the type available. 
The destroyers listed in the table, though 
of recent date, have been outmoded by 
the development of later destroyer types. 
All of them have seen active service 
throughout the war. A large number of 
assault type cargo ships and transports 
will be used in the test. The effects ob- 
served upon these ships will indicate the 
effect of the bomb upon merchant type 
construction. A number of the trans- 
ports will be equipped with instruments 
for making scientific observations of the 
effect of bomb explosions. Some modern 
so-called heavy hull submarines are to 
be used in the test. It is essential that 
these heavy hull submarines be used in 
order that bomb effect upon medern con- 
struction may be observed. 

The Navy Department considers that 
bomb effects upon all surface types, even 
of the most modern design, can be ascer- 
tained from a study of results observed 
upon the ships listed in the foregoing 
table. A number of landing vessels will 
be used. Some of these will be beached 
for the test, while others will be water- 
borne. A number of them will be 
equipped with instruments for recording 
data. 

The number of ships to be used is 
large, for reasons of the vast import of 
the atomic effect upon ships your com- 
mittee considers that a large expenditure 
of vessels is warranted. It would be 
futile to undertake a test of this impor- 
tance, cost, and magnitude without pro- 
viding an adequate number of target 
ships. 

The Naval Affairs Committee feels that 
it is desirable to give the Secretary of the 
Navy or his representative broad author- 
ity to deal with target vessels after a 
bomb has been exploded at or near the 
target. If a vessel is sunk as a result of 
the test no problem is presented. If, 
however, a vessel is damaged the Secre- 
tary or his representative may, under 
section 2 of the resolution, either sink the 
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damaged vessel if it is considered unsea- 
worthy, or retain it with or without re- 
pairing it for such further use as the 
Secretary may desire. If vessels are re- 
tained after having been used as targets 
for the atomic bomb they can be disposed 
of only under other provisions of law 
applicable to the disposition of naval 
vessels, 

The committee has been advised that 
the proposed tests will be three in num- 
ber; the first, a dropped bomb in May; 
the second, a bomb placed on the surface 
approximately 6 weeks after the first 
test; and the third, a bomb exploded 
deep under the surface about a year 
after the second test. The third test 
presents more technical difficulties than 
its predecessors. Since the tests should 
be complete well within a period of 2 
yeers, section 5 of the resolution will 
terminate authority to use ships for 
target purposes 2 years after enactment 
of the resolution. 

It is felt that the technical results of 
the atomic test should be preserved for 
the benefit of the United States and 
those governments who participated in 
the development of the bomb. It is 
reelized, however, that the proposed 
tests will reveal a wealth of general in- 
formation concerning which the entire 
world should be advised. In this con- 
nection your committee has been in- 
formed that the Navy Department is 
arranging for observers from the Con- 
gress and from the press to witness the 
tests in its aspects of general interest. 
In order to enunciate clearly the views of 
the committee, section 4 of the resolu- 
tion provides that the Secretaries of War 
and Navy shall take the measures they 
deem necessary to insure that no release 
of information pertaining to the test 
shall be made to foreign governments, or 
to the nationals thereof, except such as 
the Secretaries may determine to be not 
prejudicial to the best interest of the 
United States. It is felt that section 4 
will serve to protect the security of the 
United States and, at the same time, per- 
mit the release of information which is 
appropriate for general consumption. 

An atomic test upon ships is necessary 
at this time. The provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 307 are necessary if the 
test is to be conducted. The committee 
feels that it has written into the resolu- 
tion sufficient safeguards to the security 
of this country. 

I understand the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CoLE] has 
an amendment covering that point. He 
thinks probably it can be clarified to 
make it more positive that no infor- 
mation shall be given out except what 
the Secretaries want revealed. We have 
no objection to making it stronger, but 
I consider that when we reported the bill 
we made it just as strong by saying it 
cannot be given out if it is prejudicial 
to the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We are 
going to considerable expense to make 
this test. Of course, each Member of the 
House and Senate will be interested in 
the results of the test. Will there be 
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any way for the Members to be informed 
as to that? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; as I stated a mo- 
ment ago, the press will be invited, and 
Members of Congress will be invited. 
When this resolution passes, if any 
Member of the House desires to witness 
this test, I am satisfied that—unless the 
whole body wants to go—if he will write 
to the Secretary of the Navy or the Sec- 
retary of War, arrangements will be 
made to accommodate whoever wants to 
go. Personally, I do not think I will wit- 
ness the test, but if the gentleman from 
Kentucky wants to go, it would be a 
pleasure for me to see that he has an 
opportunity of going. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How far 
is it to the place where this test will 
be held? 

Mr. VINSON. An examination of the 
report will show that the test will take 
place in Bikini Lagoon in the Marshall 
group. It is about 2,000 miles west of 
Honolulu. These 70 ships will be an- 
chored in the lagoon and an airplane 
will fly overhead and drop an atomic 
bomb. I do not know how the gentle- 
man from Kentucky feels about it, but 
as far as I am concerned, I will not be 
able to witness this test. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman has always been able to keep 
a safe distance from explosives. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; both physical and 
political. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
serious about this. I think that in the 
present state of world conditions there 
should be secrecy, but I am wondering 
about the Members of the House and 
Senate who are legislating on this mat- 
ter and who will be called upon to make 
appropriations. 

Mr. VINSON. We do not want this 
information given to the world. We 
want to keep it secret. We want the 
results of it. The gentleman from New 
York thinks his language is a little bit 
more positive than the language of the 
committee. The gentleman has shown 
me the courtesy of giving me the text 
of his amendment. I have no objection 
to accepting it. His amendment states: 

The Secretaries of War and of the Navy 
shall teke such measures as they may deem 
necessary to safeguard the information, ob- 
servations, findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendéations pertaining to and resulting from 
these tests and which are of a military na- 
ture as would normally be attached to any 


other vital military information or military 
secret. 


Both of them have the same objective. 
We want this information kept within 
the Joint Chiefs of Steff. We do not 
want it divulged. I have no objection to 
accepting the amendment. I thought 
when we put the language in the bill that 
it cannot be divulged if it is prejudicial 
to the best interests of the Government 
that would cover it. However, I will ac- 
cept the suggested amendment with 
pleasure. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Has the date for 
the making of this test been fixed? 
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Mr. VINSON. My recollection is that 
preparations are being made to hold jt 
on the 15th day of May. To go into, 
little detail, it is proposed to put certain 
types of amphibious boats on the shore, 
then place out in the lagoon some 70-odq 
ships. It is proposed that the Army ang 
Navy will conduct this test under the 
auspices of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ang 
that a plane will fly from Kwajelein ang 
drop a bomb over the ships anchored in 
the lagoon. 

Two or three days later qualified peo- 
ple will investigate the effect on these 
ships by the explosion of that bomb. At 
the same time, there will be instruments 
on the ships and in ‘the air to record 
anything that may possibly be recorded, 
In that way, it is hoped some informa- 
tion will be obtained as to the effect of an 
atomic bomb upon battleships, airplane 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and land- 
ing barges. In addition, there will be 
placed on these ships tanks, certain types 
of guns, perhaps certain types of uni- 
forms, supplies, and provisions, so that 
we may obtain whatever knowledge it is 
humanly possible to obtain as a result 
of this experiment. 

The book value of these ships is about 
$450,000,000. If any of these ships are 
not destroyed by the bomb, it is left up 
to the officials in charge to determine 
whether they will be used in a second 
test or whether they will be destroyed 
right then and there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is going to be ex- 
clusively an American experiment? 

Mr. VINSON. That is what the bill 
intends. The purpose of the bill is to try 
to fix it so that no one except the na- 
tions which participated in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb would have 
any of the information resulting from 
this test. I imagine the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy might 
invise the nationals of the two govern- 
ments who participated in the develop- 
ment of the bomb, but I would say then 
it is left to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy as to what in- 
formation will be given out. 

Mr. RANKIN. You have reference, of 
course, to Great Britain and Canada? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. They are the only ones 
who will be invited? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know about 
that. I will not go on record on that 
question because I do not know whether 
any invitation will be given to any other 
foreign government or to any nationals 
of a foreign government. But I know 
from the language contained in the bill 
and by what is proposed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York that 
no information or military secret can 
be divulged to anyone except probably 
to the nationals of the two governments 
who participated in the development of 
the atomic bomb. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. ' 

Mr. THOMASON. Will the genile- 
man explain to the House the necessity 
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for this experiment at this time and also 
why there should be so much haste in 
view of the controversy now going on, 
especially with regard to the atomic 
mb? 

ae VINSON. I think it is highly im- 
portant. Here is one reason: These are 
obsolete and surplus ships. We have no 
need for them. They are either going 
to be scrapped by cutting them up for 
scrap material or else they will be tied 
up and deteriorate. It would be far bet- 
ter for the Nation to know what the ef- 
fect of the atomic bomb is on a battle- 
ship by an actual experiment than to 
merely rely on conjectures, anticipation, 
and expectancy. In other words, here we 
have this surplus property. It is going 
to be expended in one way or another. 
The best way would be for the Govern- 
ment to find cut something about the 
atomic bomb so that it will be helpful 
and guide us in the future as to the build- 
ing of ships and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON. Did I understand 
the gentleman from Georgia to say that 
these ships had a salvage value of $400,- 
000,000? 

Mr. VINSON. No, not at all. The 
book value of these ships at the time they 
were built was about $400,000,000. 

Mr. THOMASON. Then what is the 
value of the ships at the present time? 

Mr. VINSON. It is whatever you can 
get for them when they are scrapped. 
It was called to my attention the other 
day that certain aircraft engines cost- 
ing $16,000 were sold as scrap at $4 each. 
Then, when the manufacturer began to 
melt them down he blew up his whole 
plant. 

Mr. THOMASON. We have had a 
great deal of talk recently about surplus 
property in both the Army and the Navy. 
May I ask if these 90 ships costing $400,- 
000,000 have been declared surplus? 

Mr. VINSON. No. That is what this 
resolution is for. They cannot be de- 
clared surplus without the authority of 
Congress. Any vessel of this type that 
is surplus cannot be classified as surplus 
under the act of 1882 by being wiped 
off as an obsolete ship. Bear in mind that 
these vessels have certain military value. 
If the Congress would appropriate money 
to keep a Navy made up of this kind of 
ship, you would not have a modern, up- 
to-date Navy. So the money we are 
going to use would be far better spent 
on a modern ship than on these old ships 
some of which were constructed 25 or 30 
years ago. 

Mr. THOMASON. The atomic bomb 
was given quite a test out in New Mexico. 
Later on it was given a real test at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMASON. When these 90 
ships, costing $400,000,000, have not even 
been declared surplus, and when the 
Congress has not decided who is going 
to be the custodian of the atomic bomb, 
I would like to renew my inquiry as to 
why the haste about this. Why the 
hecessity of that grand destruction of 
Property at this time? 


Mr. VINSON. I would say it would be 
wise in future building to know what ef- 
fect the atomic bomb is going to have on 
the ships of the Navy. We are coming 
in here in a day or two asking for three 
and a half billion dollars to support the 
Navy. You would be in a far better posi- 
tion knowing what effect the most mod- 
ern destructive weapon ever devised 
would have on the ships of that Navy. 
It will guide the Government in the 
building of its future navies. Of course, 
I recognize the fact, and so does the gen- 
tleman, that the atomic bomb can de- 
stroy a city. We recognize the fact that 
it will kill human beings. But cities will 
continue to be built and human beings 
will continue to be born. We are going 
to try to find out if it can destroy navies. 
Regardless of the result, we know that in 
all probability nations will continue to 
build navies, but you would build your 
navy based around the results of tests 
that will be made. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. In further 
answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomason], is it not 
also true that at least one battleship that 
was partially completed has been held up, 
and the work on that battleship has been 
suspended or slowed down to a walk. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. We have spent 
$60,000,000 on the battleship Kentucky. 
It will cost $40,000,000 more to finish it. 
We have slowed down the construction 
on the battleship Kentucky until this 
test is made, to give that new ship the 
benefit of the test. I think it is an 
experiment that is well justified. We are 
building new modern submarines with a 
new kind of hull. We are taking one of 
those most modern submarines to see 
what effect the atomic bomb will have on 
that. Why should you appropriate bil- 
lions and billions of dollars to build sub- 
marines when you do not know what ef- 
fect the atomic bomb will have upon the 
submarines you are building? I say again 
I consider it a wise thing to find out 
exactly what effect the atomic bomb will 
have on ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one additional minute. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I would like 
to know if the committee has considered 
the advisability of making two tests, of 
destroying 45 of these boats with one 
bomb and 45 with a second bomb? You 
might find things from the first test 
that would make the second test more 
enlightening. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the experts are 
better qualified to determine how many 
ships will be used in the first test -and 
how many will be used in the second test. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. And this experiment 
will probably not only save this country 
billions of dollars but will save the other 
nations of the world billions of dollars 
in buiding battleships that will prove 
to be useless in years to come. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WORLEY. How many foreign 
ships will be used in this experiment? 

Mr. VINSON. Three. 

Mr. WORLEY. Why could we not use 
more foreign ships? 

Mr. VINSON. In the case of the Jap- 
anese battleships only one is in condi- 
tion to reach the place where the test 
is going to take place. In the case of 
the German Navy we will use one of the 
large German cruisers. 

Mr. WORLEY. I thought it was three. 

Mr. VINSON. The third one is a Jap- 
anese light cruiser. 

Mr. WORLEY. The committee did 
exhaust the possibilities? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes; we went into 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, so far as I have observed there has 
been no serious objection to the con- 
duct of this test, to the methods that are 
to be used in the test, or to the objec- 
tives sought. It is going to be a costly 
experiment, but as has already been 
indicated by the discussion, who knows 
but what the dollar spent this year may 
not save this Government hundreds of 
dollars in years to come? If the atomic 
bomb can effectively destroy ships on a 
large scale, then we should consider dis- 
continuance of the construction of ships. 

I consider the experiment as being 
somewhat larger than the purely military 
consideration. There are many who be- 
wail the discovery of atomic energy and 
believe the world would have been much 
better had not our scientists had the ca- 
pacity to make this discovery. I am not 
one of those who share that opinion. I 
am of the mind that every force that has 
been discovered by mankind has as bene- 
ficial a purpose and function as it has 
harmful and destructive. It is not the 
atomic force itself which makes it ob- 
jectionable or injurious or dangerous, it 
is the hearts of the men who guide the 
force whieh make it dangerous. I am of 
the opinion that atomic energy can be 
used to benefit mankind equally as well 
if not more so than to destroy mankind. 
So it seems to me this test should be con- 
ducted if for no other reason than to 
permit our scientists to learn the poten- 
tial aspects of atomic energy as well as 
to determine its destructive forces. 

Let me suggest to you also that from a 
military standpoint this experiment 
would have a military value by giving our 
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scientists and military people an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into antidotes to atomic 
energy, to try to provide some mecha- 
nism to offset it, some defense against it, 
which is equally as important, if not more 
important, now that the energy has been 
discovered as is the exercise of the energy 
itself. 

One criticism has been directed to the 
experiment which I do feel h&s some jus- 
tification, and that is that the test is to 
be conducted exclusively by our military 
people. They are to make the studies 
and they are to make the recommenda- 
tions on the results of those studies so 
far as our future military matériel is con- 
cerned. The charge is made that it is 
natural to expect the military people will 
view these tests through colored glasses, 
that they will be biased in their opinion, 
that they will not have the cbjective view- 
point that a civilian scientist would have. 
As many of you will recall back through 
the years, especially in the life of the 
airplane, that charge has some justifi- 
cation. We all recall that the airplane 
came into an accepted place in military 
circles only after perhaps two decades. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Bearing out what the 
gentleman has said, one of the great dis- 
asters of all time was the failure of the 
military and naval forces of this country 
to report properly, and to evaluate 
properly, the destruction of the German 
battleship Ostfriesland from the air in 
1921 by Billy Mitchell. General Mitchell 
told them what he could do. They dared 
him to come out and try it. I know it 
has been said that he struck the Ostfries- 
land time after time. He had used it for 
target practice for small shells, but when 
the tim2 came to sink the ship he only 
used three shells of 2,000 pounds each. 
The first one missed it entirely, the next 
one went down by the side of the ship 
and blew a large hole in it which caused 
it to turn over and as the water rolled 
over it about 3 or 4 feet deep he came 
over and dropped a third one. They 
never saw the Ostfriesland again. That 
was in 1921, yet Billy Mitchell was court- 
martialed by the brass hats in the War 
Department, our air force was slowed 
down and minimized, with the result that 
the Japanese destroyed our Navy at 
Pearl Harbor with the very kind of in- 
strument Billy Mitchell was urging us to 
build. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I submit the gentle- 
man from New York is corre¢t in his ap- 
prehension that this experiment may be 
used for the very purposes that they 
used the bombing of the Ostfriesland, 
that is, to slow down and minimize its 
importance. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is to guard against that certain 
accusation, and its possible justification, 
that when the bill is reached for amend- 
ment I am going to suggest the creation 
of a board to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to cooperate with the military peo- 
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ple in the conduct of the test; but in 
addition to conduct an independent 
study of the results of the test and make 
recommendations to the civilian heads 
of the two departments. This board 
will be composed of five civilians, one to 
be chairman. There will be 3 Naval 
officers, 1 of whom shall be an air man, 
and 3 Army officers, 1 of whom shall be 
an air man, making a total of 11 persons, 
5 of whom will be civilians. 

It is important that this Commission 
or Board, in addition to working along 
with the military people in the prepara- 
tion for the conduct of the test, will sub- 
sequently gather together whatever 
scientific information we gain from it 
and make such recommendations as the 
board deems advisable in the premises 
to the civilian heads of the service 
departments, so that the recommenda- 
tions and the study will not be channeled 
exclusively through the hands of the 
professional military personnel. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
remember in 1925 after I had run for 
Congress and had been e'ected, the then 
Secretary of War caused pictures of the 
damage and the sinking of ships from the 
air by bombs to be shown to me over the 
protest of a great many of the Army 
officers. 

I was asked to speak all over the State 
of Massachusetts at clubs, and described 
those pictures and the need for a larger 
air force. We all know what happened 
to the flying of the air mail by Army 
pilots before they were given the proper 
equipment for their planes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. There is no provision 
made, is there, for the inclusion of the 
actual scientists who perfected this bomb 
to be present at these tests? It seems 
to me that is very vital, and I see no 
indication either in the report or in the 
bill with reference to it or that their 
expert advice has either been sought or 
will be utilized. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
that is true so far as the bill goes; there 
is no provision requiring consultation 
with them. I think the report contains 
no reference to it, but as we are all 
aware, having read the papers, we know 
that many of those scientists have been 
and are cooperating with the depart- 
ments. That is a further reason for the 
conduct of these tests now rather than 
a year Or 2 years hence so that we can 
take advantage of the group of scien- 
tists who have fathered this study from 
the very beginning, and take advantage 
of that organization in the conduct of 
the studies rather than waiting for a 
period of time and find that the organi- 
zation has been dispersed and disbanded. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, if the com- 
mittee deems it in the best interest of the 
world that this test be made, I think the 
committee acted wisely in the suggestion 
that members of the press and Members 
of Congress view this test. Like the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio, I think it would be 
wise if the scientists would attend, too, 

Mr, COLE of New York. Of course, it 
is that thought I had in mind when 1 
set up this board to be composed of ci. 
vilians, I would assume that the Presi. 
dent, in exercising that authority, would 
select the most competent, scientific peo. 
ple that he could. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. When Billy Mitchel 
put on the demonstration to sink the 
Ostfriesland the ones in charge set the 
date for that bombing on the very day 
the House of Representatives had set to 
vote on the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill, so that none of us could go, and for 
that reason I do not think a single Mem- 
ber of Congress witnessed that demon- 
stration. We ought to see that this dem- 
onstration is held at a time when at least 
some Members can go and see it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am not so 
certain that it is going to be very helpful 
in reaching a sound determination of 
these tests that the Members of Congress 
be on hand to witness them. However, if 
there are any who have that desire, I 
hope that the chairman of the committee 
perhaps can make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. What 
does the gentleman say about the pro- 
posal to sink about 18 ships that were 
constructed in 1944 and six or eight ships 
that were constructed in 1945, altogether 
100 ships? Does the gentleman feel it 
is necessary to sink a whole fleet in order 
to carry on such an experiment? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, as 
I understand, these ships to which the 
gentleman refers are destined for the 
reserve fleet and are not to be kept in ac- 
tive status anyway. Certainly, if the 
test is to be conducted, it should be con- 
ducted on some modern vessels because 
there is not much point in making the 
test on obsolete and average vessels. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HoLirre.p]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs a question or two. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if 
the scientists who have testified before 
your committee have given approval to 
this particular kind of a test? 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
that we did not have the benefit of any 
scientist’s testimony. We had the bene- 
fit of Admiral Blandy, speaking for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. My recollection is 
that scientists who contributed to the 
building of the atomic bomb will be in- 
vited to witness the experiment, but the 
experiment is to be strictly under the 
guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
not of any scientists. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam in favor of this 
legislation, but it seems to me it would 
have been only fair to ask some of these 
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scientists, who know more about the ef- 
fect of the atomic bomb than any other 
persons, to testify regarding the type of 
tests that is to be held. 

Mr. VINSON. They will guide the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in selecting the type 
of bomb that will be dropped. They will 
aid in every way they can. However, this 
is a military test as to the effect of some- 
thing the scientists have created, the 
atomic bomb, will have on ships. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I understand that. 
Now, may I ask the chairman this. In 
connection with the appointment of this 
judicial board which we read about in 
the papers and reference to which I see 
is not included in the committee report, 
has there been any indication that that 
board will not be everweighted toward 
the Navy side or the military side? 

Mr. VINSON. There is nothing in this 
resolution dealing with any board. The 
poard to which the gentleman refers will 
have to do with the question of handling 
atomic energy, a matter which is now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. That is entirely separate from 
this. What this resolution does is mere- 
ly to authorize the Congress to say that 
some ships can be used for this test. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I understand that, 
and thank the gentleman. 

Now, may I ask the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Cote], along the line of 
the amendment which he intends to of- 
fer, and which calls for the appointment 
of a judicial board or commission to eval- 
uate the effects of this bomb, how many 
members that board will have? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield four additional minutes to 
the gentleman from California. 

In reply to the gentleman’s question, 
there will be a total of 11 meftmbers, 5 
of whom shall be civilians, 3 Navy—1 
of whom will be an airman—and 3 
Army—1 of whom will be an airman; so 
there will be 3 Navy, 3 Army, and 5 
civilians. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on preparing that 
amendment. I think the Congress would 
do well to consider it favorably. We 
considered the atomic-energy bill in the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. I 
regret that we had it there for only 5 
days, although the similar committee of 
the other body has seen fit to spend sev- 
eral months in accumulating the infor- 
mation that is available and that it is 
necessary to have in order to evaluate 
Properly the future control of this energy 
in a domestic sense. I know that a very 
important part of this test—and I am for 
the test—is to have a judicial board or 
commission to evaluate the effect of the 
test, a board which will be over and 
above and independent of the military 
forces. In my opinion, the military 
forces might do the same thing they did 
in World War I and refuse to admit the 
effect of this bomb as they refused to 
admit the effect of the bombs that Billy 
Mitchell dropped. We do not want to 
Prepare for another war with the meth- 
ods which have been used in the war 
just ended and which are now obsolete 


en of the development of atomic 
ergy, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It is 
my understanding from reading the re- 
port that three types of bombings will 
be carried on, the first with a bomb ex- 
ploding in the air, followed 6 weeks later 
a surface bombing, and 2 years later 


the testimony in the news- 
papers, at least, the leading atomic sci- 
entists, like Dr. Urey, think that the only 
type of erimentation which will prove 
anything is the underwater bombing. 
Why is that being delayed for 2 years? 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The reason why they 
cannot test it under water now is be- 
cause they do not have any method 
worked out by which they can detonate 
the bomb at the desired depth. It is 
physically impossible with the knowledge 
we have today to place a bomb 1,000 feet 
under water and detonateit. It isa very 
difficult problem and they are trying to 
work it out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman explain whether the type 
of bombs to be used in this experiment in 
the Marshalls are the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki type or are they most modern 
and advanced type? 

Mr. VINSON. The testimony shows it 
will be somewhat different. That is one 
of the secrets too. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I know 
the gentleman is fully familiar with the 
facts that the scientists who have as- 
sisted in the development of the atomic 
bomb have been working very closely on 
the staff with the naval officials all dur- 
ing this experiment and are still work- 
ing with them. The whole program is 
being carried on together with the scien- 
tists with whom the work has been done 
over the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My understanding 
is that some of the scientists are working 
with them, but a great many of the 
scientists who have been critical of turn- 
ing this atomic energy discovery over to 
exclusive military control have been crit- 
ical of the type of tests that are going to 
be held. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Some 
of the key scientists who have worked in 
conjunction with the Navy in the devel- 
opment of this bomb are still working 
with them now. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And some of the 
key scientists are critical of this test. 
Some of the outstanding scientists of 
the Nation, I cannot give their names, 
are personally critical of the type of test 
that is going to be made. I say the rea- 
son they are critical because they are not 
sure that certain people will be on that 
official board to evaluate the effects who 
will not be predisposed in favor of the 
military point of view. 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I am 
equally satisfied that if the gentleman 
knew the names of the key scientists who 
have been working with the Navy for the 
last 2 or 3 years, and also in conjunction 
with them concerning this test, will ap- 
preciate they are some of the best scien- 
tists in the world. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa {Mr. JOHNSON]. 

WHY SINK ENTIRE FLEET AS EXPERIMENT? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a very high regard for 
the author of House Joint Resolution 
307, the gentleman from Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. I followed his leadership on 
matters pertaining to the United States 
Navy during the war in his shipbuilding 
program. As the gentleman well knows, 
for many years previous to the war I 
went along with him on his shipbuilding 
program, resolving any doubt in my 
mind in favor of the chairman of the 
great Committee on Naval Affairs. But 
I am not going to be able to follow him 
in support of this pending resolution to 
sink 100 ships unless it is drastically 
amended. The gentleman, I believe, has 
Stated that a large number of Members 
of Congress will be invited to witness this 
so-called experiment. No doubt there 
are some Members of Congress who are 
anxious to go out into the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean and watch this experiment. 
No doubt it will be a great show. For my 
part, I have no desire to witness it. I 
could get no enjoyment or satisfaction in 
seeing 100 ships, or a fewer number, sent 
to the bottom of the ocean, especially 
when I know that 18 of them are new 
ships, only finished in 1945—ships that I 
voted hundreds of millions to construct. 
Nor could I get any pleasure out of see- 
ing those 8 ships that are less than 2 
years old destroyed. Some of the ships 
in question are barely completed. Even 
the sinking of the great battleship 
Arkansas and the airplane carrier Sara- 
toga, both of which did yeoman service 
during the late war, are included in the 
long list of ships to be sunk. 

Again, Members have been talking as 
if the atomic bomb is still a very deep, 
dark secret. Some people talk as if they 
have not the slightest idea what is going 
to happen to these 100 ships that are 
doomed for destruction. Now let us be 
honest with ourselves. Does any Mem- 
ber of this Congress doubt what will 
happen if the test is on the up and up? 
I do not think anybody wonders about 
what the general results will be. The 
people in Hiroshima, who were left alive, 
have no misgivings as to the power of 
that bomb. The few people in Naga- 
saki who remain alive do not wonder 
about it. The people out in New Mex- 
ico, who lived within a radius of many 
miles of where the atom bomb was 
exploded, are satisfied that it is not a 
fake nor were its results a mere accident. 
The scientists, who, incidentally, up to 
this good hour, have not been invited, 
tell us that the atom bombs now are much 
more devastating than the bombs that 
fell upon the two Japanese industrial 
cities. And bombs of tomorrow may be 
even more devastating. So what are we 
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trying to do here except put on a glori- 
fied show, impress Russia and other 
countries, and sink a whole fleet of ships, 
many of which we may be called upon to 
replace sooner than we now anticipate. 

Few, if any, of us would oppose any 
reasonable atomic test or experiment. 
Of course, there are a goodly number of 
obsolete ships that are large and no 
doubt would be as difficult to sink as 
many of the new ones, that could be 
used. The several captured enemy ships 
would make excellent “guinea pigs.” But 
by no stretch of the imagination can one 
say that 18 new ships constructed last 
year are in fact obsolete. To give our 
blessing to the sinking of a whole fleet 
is so absurd that it is ridiculous. 

Many of us have not forgotten another 
ship sinking immediately following an- 
other war. In 1921 there was a so-called 
peace conference held in Washington, 
following which some 14 ships were 
sunk. Then it was in the interest of 
peace. Now it is in the interest of sci- 
ence. Then it was also quite a show. 
Some Members of Congress actually 
witnessed that ship sinking as they want 
to witness this one. Then the Navy 
Band played the Star-Spangled Banner. 
May I express the hope that the band 
not be required to play that tune this 
time. The people of America did not 
approve of the ship-sinking show back 
in 1921. The citizens of this country 
very well knew it was so much tomfool- 
ery then. Yet that was only a small 
party compared to the one which is pro- 
posed now. But the chairman of the 
great Naval Affairs Committee invites 
Members of Congress to go out to wit- 
ness that spectacle and view the watery 
grave in midocean. Not a word was said 
about inviting the scientists who per- 
fected the bomb. Moreover, I am 
amazed to note that there is no provision 
in this pending legislation for a single 
scientist to be present. It is strictly a 
military show. What would Members of 
Congress know about it after they saw it? 
I shall vote against the resolution. And 
I give notice that I sha!l demand a roll 
call on final passage. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the gentleman has the 
wrong slant on this resolution if he has 
any idea that those who go out to witness 
this test are going to see any hundred 
Navy ships sunk. No member of our 
committee, and certainly no member of 
the Navy Department who testified be- 
fore the committee, anticipates that any 
such thing is going to happen. This is 
the first experiment with ships at sea. 
The bomb that dropped on Hiroshima, 
the bomb that dropped on Nagasaki were 
not against steel ships, ships with heavy 
armor plate. This is something entirely 
new, and I hope the gentleman will go 
along with the committee as he has fol- 
lowed the able gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] all during the war, because 
we members of the committee feel that 
this test is most important. None of 
us anticipates there will be a hundred 
ships sunk in either the first test, the 
second test, or the three tests combined. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Cer- 
tainly I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
glad to know that the entire hundred 
ships proposed to be sunk are not going 
to be in the first test. 

Let me also make it plain to the gen- 
tleman that I am not opposing any rea- 
sonable test or experiment in connection 
with the atomic bomb. but to sink or at- 
tempt to sink a whole fleet of ships, many 
of which are new ones, ships that we 
may need in the future, is, in my judg- 
ment, sheer folly. We hope and pray we 
will never need them; many thought we 
would never need more ships back in 
1921, when this Government sank a 
much smaller fleet. Again, many people 
did not think we would ever need ships in 
1939 and 1940, but a few months later at 
Pearl Harbor we did need them and need 
them badly. I shall oppose the pending 
resolution unless amended drastically 
and give notice now that I shall demand 
a roll call on its final passage. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I trust the gentleman 
from Oklahoma will still be in that frame 
of mind when we come in with an ap- 
propriation bill trying to get an increase 
to $5,000,000,000 instead of the $3,500,- 
000,000 to keep this Navy modern. All 
of these ships are obsolete ships. I hope 
he will be in that same frame of mind 
of preserving these ships when the ap- 
propriation bill comes in, which has been 
reduced by the Budget by about a billion 
and one-half dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. An- 
swering the gentleman from Georgia, I 
will say that it is just such resolutions 
as this, proposing to sink over a hundred 
ships that cost the taxpayers $4,000,- 
000, 18 of which are new ships, that 
help put some of us in the pres- 
ent frame of mind. It is also such pro- 
posals as this that are certain to cause 
the Appropriations Committee to stop 
look, and listen, and wonder if it would 
be justified in appropriating a single 
dollar for new ship construction, to 
say nothing of an additional $5,000,000, - 
000 in the new shipbuilding program. 
Yes; I will say to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia, that in my 
judgment, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the future will scrutinize every 
item for new shipbuilding construction 
much more carefully hereafter than we 
did during the late war. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
would like to answer that question. The 
chairman of the committee has at- 
tempted to point out to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that these are not mod- 
ern ships that are going to be used in 
this test, with possibly a few exceptions. 
I was one member of the committee that 
insisted that some modern ships be used. 
Why try out the atomic bomb on ships 
that are obsolete? These four battle- 
ships are 25 or 30 years old. Any one of 
our modern battleships could engage 
those four battleships in a running fight 
and sink every one of them without 
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being touched. I hope the gentleman 
from Oklahoma does not persist in his 
attitude. If we do not try out the atomi:. 
bombs on some ships that are modern 
how will we know how to design ships in 
the future that will resist the attacks o; 
the atomic bomb? 

Mr. VINSON. When we have an ap. 
propriation bill to maintain a Navy, it 
will be advocated by some, “How do you 
know the effect of the atomic bomb?” 
And therefore they may hesitate to make 
an appropriation to maintain the Navy. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. we 
hope after this experiment is conducted 
to have some information to give the 
Members. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. | 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we can sink a hun- 
dred of these vessels with one bomb, it 
will save us untold billions of dollars to 
let the world know that these battleships 
are obsolete. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is a point that has not been covered, and 
I am glad the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has brought it out. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Will there be more 
than one bomb dropped? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Only 
one bomb dropped in the first experi- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now I will ask the 
gentleman this question: We know that 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima covered 
an area of only about 6 miles across. If 
you are going to put a hundred ships 
over a 25-mile area, is it not obvious that 
many of those ships will be undamaged? 

Mr.. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct. ‘The purpose of laying these 
ships out over a rather large district is 
to get graded damage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. We 
are advised by the Navy Department that 
there will be one ship called the bull’s- 
eye. The other ships will be spaced at 
various distances from the bull’s-eye. 
Perhaps the bull’s-eye will be sunk, but 
perhaps ships 3 or 4 miles away will not 
be sunk or even damaged. That is what 
we are trying to find out. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Would 
not the gentleman agree that, in an 
attempt to find out, it is most important 
that competent people, whose judgment 
can be regarded as being not only com- 
petent but completely detached be 
present? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman is speaking of civilian 
scientists? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. Let them be in position where 
they can know all that anybody else 
does, 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Defi- 


pely. 

‘Mr. VOORHIS of California. There 
does not seem to be any valid objection 
against the amendment offered by the 
centleman from New York. 

“Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
shall support the amendment. Now I 
wish just briefly to read a sentence from 
the hearings: 

Admiral BLanpYy. That is true. Some of 
the civilian scientists are actually participat- 
ing in the planning and preparation of the 
tests, and they will participate in the con- 
duct of the tests and in the writing of the 
reports. 

It is not anticipated by the Navy 
Department that these scientists will be 
left out, but I think we can assure their 
being included by supporting the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague from New 
York. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

' Mr. HENRY. If there are to be three 
tests made, how far apart will they be? 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. It is 
anticipated that the first test will be 
made about the middle of May, the drop- 
ping of the first test bomb to be dis- 
charged a certain number of feet above 
the water. 

The second test, namely, the explosion 
of the second bomb on the surface of the 
water, will be conducted about 6 weeks 
later. ; 

The third test will be conducted some- 
time next year after they have mastered 
the technical difficulties of sinking the 
atom bomb to a certain depth and then 
discharging it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. HENRY. I understand these 
battleships, as far as they are battle- 
ships, will have all their guns, and food, 
and everything on them except humans, 
as if they were going to battle. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. No; I 
do not believe that is quite correct. We 
were told by Admiral Blandy that they 
were not certain yet just what kind of 
material would be placed on the ships, 
but it will not be a full complement. 
There may be some food on some ships 
and some ammunition on some to find 
out what the results of the radioactivity 
will be; but I do not believe the ships 
= fo into the test as if they were going 
0 battle. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 


yield 
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Mr. VINSON. On the airplane car- 
riers there wiJl be some airplanes, and 
on the American battleships there will be 
a certain number of tanks and a certain 
amount of Army equipment. 

_ Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
1s quite correct. They want to be in a 
Position to know what the effect of the 
—_ is on every type of military equip- 
_Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

; oi ANDERSON of California. I 
ield, 


Mr. GRANGER. I understand that 
instead of having sailors and admirals 
they are going to have goats, but at 
least there will be some.type of life on 
board the ships. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is what we were told. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. At least there will 
be animal life on the ships. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. There 
will be animal life on some of the ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to secure some infor- 
mation from the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. Did the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House, in its con- 
sideration, find unanimously that this 
experiment ought to be made? Are the 
members unanimous? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not recall any ob- 
jection to it. The only objection I found 
was as to the matter of publicity. Yes; 
there was no objection; it was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Both 
Democrats and Republicans? Do the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy think this ought to be done? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say if they had 
not been for it they would have so ad- 
vised the committee, and the bill would 
never have been introduced. This is a 
departmental measure. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
General Staff of the Army and Navy 
think it ought to be done? 

Mr. VINSON. It is being done at the 
reouest of the General Staff. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. These are 
the same men we followed in the winning 
of the war and they having shown be- 
yond question their interest in the de- 
fense of our country, I think we should 
follow them in making this test. 

I wanted to inquire further, Was the 
gentleman jesting when he said each 
Member of Congress could attend? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I would say that in- 
vitations will be given to Members of 
Congress to go if they can get away to go. 
We are perfectly willing for them to go 
so far as we have accommodations for 
them; but I do not believe many Mem- 
bers of Congress want to go. The press, 
of course, is going to be invited. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from New York is offering an 
amendment providing that civilian 
scientists shall be present and take a part 
in this test. Is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not recall that the 
civilian appointees were to be scientists. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
this proposal backed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House. Up to this 
time I have heard no objection to this 
proposal from any member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. It is unani- 
mously approved by the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House; it is also ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, by the Chiefs 
of the Staffs of the Army and Navy, and 
also by many of the leading scientists of 
the country. 
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It is planned to use approximately 100 
ships. As to the number of ships and the 
types of ships to be used that must be left 
to the discretion and good judgment of 
those in charge of this experiment. We 
observe that some persons insist that we 
should not use this number of ships as 
these ships cost, when they were con- 
structed, $400,000,000. Of course, these 
ships are not worth anything like that 
sum of money now. Many of these ships 
are from 25 to 30 years old, and they are 
of all types. The number of larger ships 
is very limited. Many of these ships, if 
not used for this purpose, wculd go to the 
scrap heap. Only a limited number of 
modern ships, which would be of service 
to this country in time of war, are to be 
used. A greater part of those that would 
not be scrapped are now on the reserve 
list. The cost of scrapping these old 
ships would be greater than their actual 
value. 

THE ATOMIC AGE 


Mr. Chairman, the discovery and the 
production of the atomic bomb will likely 
prove to be the greatest scientific and 
material event in human history. The 
discovery of gunpowder, the cannon, 
steam, electrical energy, the X-ray, 
radar, the airplane, may become insig- 
nificant as compared to atomic energy in 
its effects on this country, the world, and 
mankind. Do the people of our own 
country as well as the peoples of the 
world fully appreciate what this discov- 
ery may mean for good or ill to ourselves 
and to the world? Many persons look 
upon it only as the most destructive and 
devastating weapon of warfare yet dis- 
covered. Have we delved into the inner- 
most secret chambers of the knowledge 
of the Creator Himself? Have we 
opened the doors to a force that will ulti- 


mately destroy us and the human race? 


I am anxious to see this experiment 
made so that we may see and know and 
the world may see and know what this 
discovery may mean to us and the world. 
Our Nation is now very much concerned 
over strengthening our Navy which al- 
ready is the greatest, finest, and best 
Navy in the world. The President urges 
that Congress appropriate approximately 
$4,400,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1946. The Navy insists that 
they must have approximately $6,400,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1946. The President, the State, War, 
and Navy Departments insists that we 
should build up our Army and Navy 
strength through the continuance of the 


draft and universal military conscription 
of our boys to meet the commitments of 
the State Department in world affairs 
and to have our country adequately de- 
fended. 

This experiment may, and no doubt 
will, revolutionize offensive and defensive 
warfare throughout the world and the 
facts developed may be so prefound as 
to induce the people of the world to think 
in terms of peace as they have never be- 
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fore and they will set about sé 
outlaw war as a Means of 
putes among nations. They will likely 
know that war carried on by the aton 
bomb will be many times more terrible 
and destructive of life and property than 
the recent global and cruel war 
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The United States collaborated with 
Great Britain and Canada and developed 
this atomic bomb at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 to our country. 
Britain and Canada know something of 
the secrets of this bomb, but the total 
secrets of this bomb are still locked in 
the bosom of our own country. I am 
of the opinion that in view of the unset- 
tled conditions in the world and lacking 
in knowledge of this discovery, it might 
be well for us to retain this secret for 
the present, and at least, until this test 
is made in the near future. I realize 
that there is quite a division of opinion 
in Congress and in our country as a 
whole as to what course we should pur- 
sue. The United Nations Organization 
has provided for an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; a number of bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced in Congress. 
Some favor a commission or board made 
up entirely of civilians, while others pro- 
vide a military liaison board to make sug- 
gestions to this commission and scru- 
tinize its acts if in the opinion of the 
military liaison board the act or acts are 
inimical to the defense of our country. 
The President would make the final de- 
cision, and there are those in this coun- 
try who would promptly turn over all 
the secrets of atomic energy to all of 
the members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. I hope that this test will 
have been made before we are called 
upon to pass upon this very, very im- 
portant question. We do know the de- 
structive effects of atomic energy as 
demonstrated in the open spaces down 
in New Mexico and the effect of the atom 
bomb on the people and buildings at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan. In 
Hiroshima, nearly 100,000 people lost 
their lives and a great portion of that 
city was literally destroyed. In Naga- 
saki, approximately 45,000 people lost 
their lives. Scientists report that the 
atomic bomb at that time was 20,000 
times more powerful than TNT, and 
its destructive power has been greatly 
increased since that time. 

We do not know, however, what effect 
it will have on the great battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, and other craft. It 
is now stated by many great scientists 
that a limited number of these bombs 
would destroy such cities as New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, or Los Angeles, and it is known 
that atomic rockets can and will be de- 
veloped with a speed of more than 3,000 
miles an hour. 

I think what must disturb all of us 
most is that up to this time there is no 
weapon that would serve as an effective 
defense against atomic energy. All of 
these considerations have caused the 
greatest consternation in diplomatic as 
well as military and naval circles 
throughout the world. It is, of course, 
of prime importance that we, the keepers 
of this great secret, must determine what 
we shal! do with it, if we are to share 
it with other nations, and on what terms. 
It calls for sound-thinking and most- 
considered judgment. It challenges the 
highest degree of unselfish statesman- 
ship and the best thought on the part 
of our military and naval leaders. It 
also challenges the highest moral con- 
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cepts of the American people. This great 
discovery, through cooperation, may turn 
out to be the greatest and choicest bless- 
ing of our own country and mankind. It 
is quite likely that the scientists of other 
countries will unlock the secret. I am 
very hopeful that this experiment will 
provide the answer to many of our per- 
plexities. 
BIKINI ATOLL 


Bikini Atoll, the place of the atomic- 
bomb test, is a very small speck of an 
island in the far-flung Pacific. The Pol- 
ynesians who occupied this little spot for 
centuries are being removed. There will 
be gathered Army and Navy personnel 
as well as civilians, about 25,000 Amer- 
icans, who will have some part in mak- 
ing this test. This little speck in the 
Pacific from now on will have a place 
in history. The eyes of the world will 
be turned on it. It is here where atomic 
energy will be given its greatest test. 
May there be disclosed such facts as will 
insure peace for our own country as well 
as the world. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILiER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, after the last World War we de- 
liberately sank our ships to prepare for 
the everlasting peace that was to follow. 
Of course, we know now that was not a 
peace that lasted very long. From the 
reading of the hearings I have wondered 
how much money will be involved in the 
sinking of these ships. I presume it is 
several billion dollars. Maybe the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
can tell us. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
when I presented the bill, the book value 
of these ships is in the neighborhood of 
$400,000,000. That is what it cost to 
build these ships. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That will 
be a small amount of money if the re- 
sults are such that it gives the people of 
the United States and the world some 
information about these atomic bombs. 
It is my understanding that bombs can 
now be created that will do 10,000 
times the damage the one did at Hiro- 
shima. 

I also talked to a scientist recently who 
thought that perhaps the exploding of 
the bomb under water ought to be de- 
layed. I am not a scientist except as a 
medical man. He says there is a possi- 
bility that the hydrogen element of the 
water might be set loose so that you 
might send this world off into a blazing 
star. Perhaps Congressmen, judges, and 
newspaper men are not ready to go off 
just yet in a fiery furnace. It is at least 
something for the world to think about. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from New 
York will be adopted because it is a safe- 
guard to the bill. The information that 
comes from this test will be valuable and 
it might even prove, Mr. Chairman, that 
battleships in the future are obsolete. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

If there are no further requests for 
time, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Navy, with the approval of the President, jg 
authorized to employ vessels of the Navy as 
targets for purposes of test and experiment. 
tion in determining the effect of atomic 
weapons upon such vessels, 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time to try to clarify some of the points 
that have been raised. There is already 
an advisory committee set up that is ad. 
vising Admiral Blandy. This is a group 
composed of civilians. There is also an 
advisory group for the War Department, 

I may say at this point that there are 
several members of the military frater. 
nity who believe that we should put these 
ships loaded with explosives all together 
and then say, “Well, of course, the bomb 
blew up all of the ships.” But the Navy 
was not willing to do that because under 
normal wartime conditions we anchor 
these ships 1,000 yards apart. It is im. 
possible to do that in the limited waters 
of the lagoon at Bikini; so we are going 
to put them about 300 yards apart. It 
would not do any good if you had a chain 
reaction that swept down on all of the 
ships and made them disintegrate: 
neither would you prove anything if you 
had the ships alongside of each other. 
The explosion from one magazine would 
blow up the magazines in all the other 
ships. That would not prove anything, 
I want to convey from what I am saying 
that in my opinion the Navy is overlook- 
ing nothing in the way of determining 
the exact effects of this atomic bomb 
right down to the most minute detail. 
They are considering and gaging the 
effective force of the explosion directly 
under the point of explosion out to the 
perimeter of the destructive area. They 
have graduated the amount of oil, the 
amount of explosives of all kinds, the 
amount of various elements, such as 
equipment that we might have aboard 
ship under actual conditions. If every- 
one cannot get the reading from the 
instruments that they have set up, we 
can, at least, take a look at the ships that 
do escape. We think some will escape 
destruction. So, on that basis, I do not 
know of anything that has been over- 
looked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did any 
scientist object to these experiments be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee, or by 
letter or otherwise? 

Mr. IZAC. No. Furthermore, you all 
have read yesterday’s paper and found 
out that a large number of scientists are 
landing out there today and setting up 
their instruments. I know that they 
have not asked all of the scientists in the 
world to go out there. I assume that the 
Navy Department does have to be a little 
unreasonable when it comes to taking 
care of some of these requests, if you 
want to call it unreasonable, because I 
know that nearly every newspaperman 
in the world wants to view these tests. 
They have had thousai.ds of requests, and 
they cannot take care of all of them. I 
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assume they have had similar applica- 
tions or requests from scientists all over 
the world, but they cannot take care of 
them all. In fact, you will be interested 
in this: They are providing 60 places on 
an observation ship for Members of Con- 
gress; only 60. I imagine that if there 
are more that want to go, they will take 
care of us, but you can see that it will 
be quite a problem to subsist a great num- 
ber of people out on Kwajelein or on some 
of the other atolls where we have no fa- 
cilities of any kind, not even refrigera- 
tion, except what we take out there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman says 
that the Navy has not overlooked any- 
thing. We had that same thing told us 
in 1921 when Billy Mitchell bombed the 
Ostfriesland at their invitation, yet they 
failed to take advantage of the informa- 
tion obtained, with the result that we 
had our Navy destroyed 20 years later at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. IZAC. I cannot go along with the 
gentleman in that being the reason, be- 
cause if you sit at the breakfast table 
with a so-called friend and he pulls out 
a gun and shoots you that is not your 
fault; nor does it prove the effectiveness 
of any battleship, nor Billy Mitchell’s 
observation on what certain tests proved. 
That is one of those things that can hap- 
pen tomorrow; it could happen any day 
in the year. I do not like to be taken by 
surprise any more than the admiral and 
the general were out there; but it could 
happen to me or to my friend. The fact 
remains that you cannot always remain 
completely armed nor be secure where 
treachery is involved. The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. RANKIN. If they had come and 
given the Congress and the American 
people the facts, instead of trying to sup- 
press Billy Mitchell, we would have had 
an air force in 1941 not only with the 
Army, but with the Navy, that would 
have protected us against what happened 
at Pear] Harbor. 

Mr. IZAC. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that we did have a pretty fine air 
force. The fleet air wing was a mighty 
fine organization, but it was not big 
enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IZAC. Had we had the number 
of patrol craft that we needed at Pearl 
Harbor there would not have been any 
Surprise. The fact remains that we did 
not have them. Incidentally, I will say 
to my colleague that I blame Congress 
for that. 

Mr. RANKIN. For what? 

Mr. IZAC. Yor the lack of planes. 
The Navy had demonstrated the value 
of the PBY’s, but we only had a few. You 
cannot cover @ vast territory, 360 de- 
srees, with a few patrol planes. It would 


have taken hundreds, and we did not 
have them. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Congress is not 
responsible. The Congress would have 
given the Army and the Navy all the 
air force they wanted. I was here at 
the time and I went through that fight. 

Mr. IZAC. My recollection of that is 
a little different from that of the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. If they are going to use 
this information in the same way they 
used the information with reference to 
the bombing of the Ostfriesland, we had 
better send some Congressmen along to 
see what happens, and many of them. 

Mr. IZAC. I am hopeful that every 
Member of Congress can go. I really be- 
lieve that when we have something of 
this importance affecting perhaps the 
lives and livelihood of all the people of 
this world, the fact whether they are to 
remain alive or meet death in time of 
war is of enough importance that we 
who legislate here and are directing the 
destinies of our country should know 
something about the effects of this bomb. 
Certainly I do not know how we could 
ever legislate correctly unless we knew 
something about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. You say you are going 
to invite all the press. Are you going 
to invite the Communist Daily Worker 
and PM, its uptown edition? 

Mr. IZAC. I imagine we are going 
to invite the representatives of foreign 
nations. However, when it comes to the 
evaluating of it and the actual sizing up 
of the destructive effect, it will be done 
by our scientists, our own patriotic 
scientists, our Army and our Navy. If 
we do not want to divulge the effects or 
the results we do not have to. I do not 
expect to see those newspapermen on 
the observation ships going down there 
and examining everything that took 
place, as the scientists will. Certainly 
what appears on the surface they can 
see. Then the evaluating is going to be 
done, of course, by the Army and Navy, 
and I understand by a civilian board that 
is to be set up also. I have heard that 
my colleague from New York is going to 
offer an amendment to that effect, but I 
know that the Navy is planning already 
on having that evaluation group sepa- 
rate and distinct from its own. While 
there may be disagreement between the 
findings of the Army, the Navy, and the 
civilians, we will have to put it into the 
hands of the people who have to fight 
these ships to determine the full effect 
of this experiment. 

I have heard about a 2-year delay on 
the underwater test. You have to have 
at least a l-year delay, because we can- 
not submerge the submarines at various 
depths in a few days. That is one of the 
hardest jobs we will run up against. As 
you all can surmise, the deeper in the 
water we explode this bomb the more 
destructive the force. If you can get that 
bomb down at a mile depth in the ocean 
you will have perhaps a thousand times 
more disastrous results for the ships that 
are caught in the effective radius or cone. 
Therefore, of course, we must endeavor 
to put that bomb down as low as we can, 
and moor our submarines at various 
depths. The Navy plans doing all of 
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that. I am sure that any scientist, if he 
understood exacily what was going on, 
would not be able to find any fault. In 
my opinion, the experiments are very 
fair and are going to be carried on in a 
way that will redound to the bemefit of 
our country. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. I have followed the 
distinguished gentieman from Georgia 
for many years on Naval Affairs legis- 
lation. I have followed the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the same way. I 
do not yield to anybody in my support 
of national defense, but I think the tim- 
ing on this bill is bad and that this 
glorified experiment is not wise or neces- 
sary at this time. I have a 100-percent 
record for military and naval prepared- 
hess ever since the day it was pro- 
posed we fortify Guam. But now is the 
most critical time perhaps in the world’s 
history. Everything is chaotic and un- 
certain. We must make the United 
Nations Organization work, or civiliza- 
tion is gone. We should for the present 
center our efforts on peace. It seems to 
me that we ought to give the appro- 
priate committees and the Congress time 
to determine what course of action this 
Government shall take with reference to 
the atomic bomb. Instead a bill is 
brought to the floor of the House to 
immediately, or within the next few 
months, send a lot of the high-ranking 
men of the Army and of the Navy and 
all the newspapermen Who want to go, 
together with all the Members of Con- 
gress who-want to go, out on a glorified 
experiment, or perhaps a_ glorified 
junket, to sink 90 ships which cost 
$400,000,000. And what will it prove? 
The committee, of which I happen to be 
a member, has spent many days in inves- 
tigating the atomic bomb. I think Dr. 
Oppenheimer, of California, Dr. Condon, 
Dr. Compton, of M. I. T., Dr. Bush, and 
all the other great scientists who have 
been before the committees of both the 
House and Senate know what the atomic 
bomb is all about. They and their asso- 
ciates developed it. It is our baby. 
They had a chance to try it out in New 
Mexico. Heaven knows it proved what 
it could do in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Now, less than 10 months after VE-day 
and less than 8 months after VJ-day, it 
is proposed to send these 90 ships out 
into the far Pacific—at a time when ail 
this war talk is going around the world— 
it is proposed to sink 5 battleships that 
cost $100,000,000 each to build. You are 
going to sink the aircraft carrier, the oid 
Saratoga, which performed such valiant 
service in this war. You have about 30 
or 40 heavy cruisers and you have a 
cargo ship included which was built only 
last year. You have about 50 transport 
ships, and 8 of them were built only last 
year. What does it prove? What more 
will you know about the atomic bomb 
than you know now? Will it be a good- 
faith effort to destroy the ships? Yet, 
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my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia, says he is going to soon 
ask for a large appropriation for new 
ships. Sink or damage them one day— 
build new ones the next day. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be the part of wis- 
dom, in view of the fact that we have a 
shipbuilding program today of some 175 
or 80 ships, one of them particularly the 
battleship Kentucky, on which we have 
spent $60,000,000, to have the benefit in 
the future construction of ships as to 
what effect the atomic bomb will have 
on them? 

Mr. THOMASON. No, I do not think 
so. Ido not think it is wise to send hun- 
dreds of men to Honolulu—beautiful 
Honolulu, which is about as close as they 
will be able to get to the atomic experi- 
ment if they expect to come back alive, 
men who do not know any more about the 
atomic bomb than the man in the moon. 
One thing it will do will be to spend plenty 
of the taxpayers’ money when we are 
talking about economy and peace. Sci- 
entists have worked on it; committees of 
the House have worked on it. The com- 
mittee of which I am a member has a bill 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
right now to set up a commission to han- 
dle the atomic bomb. A great special 
committee in the Senate has been making 
extensive research to try to set up some 
kind of commission. As for myself, I 
want it understood that I am not in favor 
of giving the secret of that bomb at this 
time to anybody or bringing about a sit- 
uation where certain other countries can 
more easily learn the secret. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Izac] just said 
that he supposed representatives of other 
governments would be present. I think 
there ought to be a civilian commission 
set up with both the Army and Navy rep- 
resented on it to take care of the situa- 
tion until we can settle down and get our 
bearings. There has never been any- 
thing in the history of mankind compar- 
able to the possibilities of the atomic 
bomb. Iam hoping the atomic bomb can 
be put to some peaceful use. Our boys 
back from Japan know what the atomic 
bomb can do. They know the horrible 
damage it wrought. Let us get it under 
control first and in the hands of a wise 
commission. The UNO and Security 
Council can then determine what we 
should do with it. Our great scientists 
are already working on that very proposi- 
tion. We all know that at Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima it was proved that the bomb 
could do such tremendous damage that 
it really does not make so much differ- 
ence whether the bomb sinks a ship or 
not. We know that it will destroy or 
wreck anything in its path. Our air- 
plane bombs sank ships. Why is the Navy 
so anxious for this experiment? Why 
all this great haste? Why all this great 
party to the Pacific for this sensational 
bombing and holocaust at this time? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I rise 
to correct the statement that the gentle- 
man made inadvertently, when he refer- 
red to 30 or 40 heavy cruisers. There will 
be three heavy cruisers. 
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Mr. THOMASON. Well, that is too 
many when it is not necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. There 
are three heavy cruisers and one light 
cruiser. 

Mr. THOMASON. I notice you say 
that in order that the atomic test may be 
realistic and valuable, some ships of 
fairly modern construction must be used; 
yet you are talking about economy, and 
we are talking about universal military 
training; we are talking about unifica- 
tion of the Army and Navy. Yet, I can- 
not find where any provision is made to 
send any scientists in an official capacity. 
I suppose they will go like the news- 
papermen and the Congressmen. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman’s main 
objection, as I observe from his remarks, 
is that this is not the proper time. Will 
the gentleman advise the House when 
he thinks it would be the proper time? 

Mr. THOMASON. I do not know. 
Time and world conditions will tell. I 
would suggest you wait until the Presi- 
dent gets his commission set up and we 
make sure that we keep our secret instead 
of going out for a great display that will 
prove nothing at this time except per- 
haps to arouse suspicion in other coun- 
tries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentleman 
know that the resolution prohibits the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War from divulging any information 
that would be prejudicial? 

Mr. THOMASON. Of course, I under- 
stand that, but do you think, with several 
hundred men going out there, Congress- 
men, newspaper reporters, curiosity seek- 
ers, and what not, that there will not be 
some kind of a leak? I repeat that we 
should first get this terrible weapon 
under control. There is ample time 
later for experiment. Besides, it is no 
time for the wanton destruction of 90 
great ships that might be needed later, 
and certainly have great salvage value. 

Mr. VINSON. Now, this has no re- 
lation whatsoever to that. 

Mr. THOMASON. Oh, it has a direct 
bearing on it. It is the heart of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, it does not. 
Is that the reason the gentleman thinks 
it is not the proper time? 

Mr. THOMASON. You have got to 
have a commission set up to control this 
thing. I think, in addition to that, to 
go out and sink or damage 90 ships, that 
cost $400,000,000, just as an experiment 
for men who are not scientists is ridicu- 
lous. You are not sending as officials 
Dr. Compton, Dr. Condon, Dr. Bush, Dr. 
Oppenheimer, and their associates and 
the men who have been working on this 
thing for years. Why do you not also 
send those men over there along with the 
brass hats? 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, yy, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yielq? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Admj. 
ral Blandy has informed us that hyp. 
dreds of scientists, in all categories, meg. 
ical and otherwise, those who have been 
associated with the atomic-bomb deve). 
opment, are going cut on this trip. 

Mr. THOMASON. Anybody ought to 
know what damage the atomic bomb can 
do. That is not our problem now. The 
question for the immediate future ig to 
determine what we are going to do with 
this weapon and who is to be its custo. 
dian. 

Mr. BATES. I have been ovt to the 
arsenal. 

Mr. THOMASON. If you read the sto- 
ry of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, or |e 
some of the boys who have come back 
tell you about it, you do not need to 
spend all this money and destroy all this 
property at this time. You had better 
take some of these ships and send food 
to the starving in Europe. You might 
use some of them to bring our boys 
home. You might also bring back some 
of our surplus property now scattered all 
over the world. This thing can wait 
until a law is passed and a commission js 
set up. ; 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I sield. 

Mr. IZAC. The gentleman realizes 
that we have ever 10,000 ships. Of 
course, we do not anticipate anoijher war, 
but if there should be one, does not the 
gentleman think it is the path of wisdom 
for us to know the destructive effects of 
the atomic bomb, so that another nation 
may not put us in another predicament 
on account of lack of knowledge? 

Mr. THOMASON. I have not forgot- 
ten what was done in 1922, when we sank 
2 lot of our finest ships. We have paida 
terrible price during the last 5 years for 
that mistake. 

Mr. IZAC. Unfortunately, in the 1922 
disarmament conference we scrapped 
the finest ships the world had ever seen. 
These five old battleships could not stand 
u» for 5 minutes against modern war- 
fare. 

Mr. THOMASON. I do not know how 
you can go about disarming more effec- 
tively than within 10 months after VE- 
and VJ-day we go out ourselves and with 
one bomb try to sink or damage 90 ships, 
including battleships, airplane carriers, 
and cargo carriers. 

Mr.IZAC. You see we are not going to 
sink all the ships. 

Mr. THOMASON, What are you §0- 
ing to do then? 

Mr. IZAC. Some may be sunk that 
will be directly under the bomb, but oth- 
ers will be quite a distance away. 

Mr. THOMASON. Why not have 
scientists determine the effectiveness of 
the atomic bomb? They already know 
without further experiment how dange!- 
ous and effective it is. 

Mr. IZAC. That is exactly what is 
going to be done. : 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMASON. I yield. 
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Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman miade 
a statement that challenged my atten- 
tion to the effect that he had supported 
every bill for national security from the 
fortification of Guam, on. I have been 
here many years but I do not recall 
any bill coming before the House for the 
fortification of Guam with the excep- 
tion of some $5,000,000 to remove the 
eoral obstructions from the harbor of 
Guam, but not a cent for fortifications. 

Mr. THOMASON. I stand corrected 
on that. I was just trying to say that I 
have been a pretty good friend of na- 
tional defense whether it concerned the 
Army or the Navy. 

I think this is entirely too critical a 
time for us to be sinking any 90 ships, 
considering their cost and present value 
and in view of world conditions, and in 
view of the future fact that we are go- 
ine to set up a commission to handle this 
atomic bomb. I think it is just bad 
business at this time. If it is necessary 
or advisable later, I will then support it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man just assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that the atomic bomb is going to 
sink all 90 of the ships? Does not the 
gentleman want the world to know the 
effect of the atomic bomb? 

Mr. THOMASON. Of course I do, but 
we already know that; it has already 
been proved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, when the scientists re- 
leased atomic energy the greatest event 
in the history of mankind except only the 
birth of Christ Himself took place; there 
is no question about that. Here is the 
basic release of energy, the transforma- 
tion of mass into energy. So far as I 
know, no one has challenged the correct- 
ness of the Einstein formula that when 
mass is transformed into energy you get 
energy equal to that mass multiplied by 
the square of the speed of light. It is 
hard to think in such terms but we must. 

Other speakers have already said that 
we have in our own possession bombs 
many times as devastatingly effective as 
the bomb that was dropped on the Japa- 
hese cities. I guess thatis true. I have 
not been able to get it out of my mind 
that when mankind comes to the place 
where the fundamental energy that is 
in the basic element out of which all 
things on this earth and in this universe 
are made, when mankind comes to the 
place where he can release that energy 
and does so, he is unlocking the ultimate 
storehouse of God Almighty Himself, and 
unless Ways can be found to devote that 
\ruit of God’s storehouse to some use 
better than the destruction of humanity, 
- are going to destroy humanity, and 
‘he American people will be no exception. 
God S laws are inexorable and they will 
be obeyed regardless of the will of man. 

Does not everyone know who knows 
4 Single, solitary thing, that if there is 
‘Oo be a next war the very first target of 


the atomic bomb that is going to drop 
is going to be right here where we are 
today? That is part of the price of pre- 
eminence and power and wealth which 
this country has to recognize. I am one 
of those who believe the universal testi- 
mony of every single scientist in this 
field to the effect that when men talk 
about the “secret” of the atomic bomb 
they talk in a childish sort of way. Such 
a thing there may be, yes, for 5 minutes 
or 5 years, whatever little time you want 
to name, but in the Smythe report there 
was given to every intelligent scientist 
of the world all the essential knowledge 
needed to enable him and the people of 
his country to construct atomic bombs. 
What is the answer? : 

Iam not going to stand here today and 
tell you I know how to achieve the an- 
swer, but I know what the answer is 
and I know there is only one. I agree 
with the statement of the President and 
the two prime ministers that it would be 
folly for the United States to give away 
any knowledge it may have to any one 
country or six countries or a dozen coun- 
tries as completely sovereign countries. 
I am against that. But while America 
still possesses her preeminence in this 
field we literally must be statesmen 
enough to take leadership in creating a 
sufficiently powerful and supreme inter- 
national control so it can say to every na- 
tion on this earth that no nation can 
possess or produce weapons like this. 
The nations, led by our own, must give 
to that world-governing body of cooper- 
ating nations, not to one of them but to 
that body of nations, the exclusive right 
to possession of such weapon so that it 
can prevent their possession by any one 
nation. To it must be given the unlim- 
ited right to use police powers to en- 
force such a situation, and unless some- 
how or other this can be achieved, here 
is the situation that is going to obtain: 
There will be more than one nation—I 
do not know how many—with weapons 
like this. Every single person will know 
that the only advantage that can be 
gained from their use is to use them first 
and ruthlessly. Do you believe, be- 
cause I do not, that our Nation would be 
the first one to do it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the only way ultimately that 
we or anyone else can protect the Amer- 
ican people in this day and age is by 
means that will represent something like 
the same degree of moral advance on 
this earth that the atomic bomb repre- 
sents in scientific advance. 

Now, about this bill. I have been in 
doubt. But I think the gentleman from 
Georgia is right, that before Congress 
goes about appropriating money for a 
navy it is a good idea for us to know 
the effect of the one all-important force 
on earth, namely, atomic energy. I be- 
lieve all the tests must be made, not 
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just part of them. Now, my concern is 
that these tests must be so conducted 
that the reports of the results will be 
such as to be accepted by all of us, so 
that we are going to know that these 
reports are thorough, accurate, and true. 
That is why I am going to support the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

If I had my way, Mr. Chairman, I 
would want as many people around the 
world as possibly could do it to see this 
explosion. I have some hope that maybe 
if enough people, people in this Cham- 
ber and people every other place, could 
know what this force is, we might get 
peace. Mankind does not want to com- 
mit suicide. Maybe if all peoples real- 
ized how grim is the danger that con- 
fronts every man, woman, and child on 
earth today, we could hope for a change 
in the dangerous drift now taking place. 
Maybe there would begin in deadly 
earnest the work for peace, the work 
for peace that will brook no obstacles, 
no barriers, no discouragement, until 
mankind has been saved. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to giving 
the secret of what President Truman 
calls the “know-how” of making the 
atomic bomb to anyone at this time. 

I hear gentlemen say that other coun- 
tries already have the secrets. But if 
they have all the information that is 
necessary, I wonder if they have the bil- 
lions of dollars it cost us to build the 
plants in order to make the atomic 
bomb? The one plant at Valley Hill, 
Tenn., covers 70 square miles. 

It would take any other countries 5 
or 10 years to make the machinery with 
which to make the machinery to make 
the atomic bomb. 

My distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornis] says that in case 
of an atomic war the first bomb would 
fall right here on Washington. He is 
wrong about that. If any country forces 
an atomic war on us, we will drop the 
first bomb—and the last one. 

The American people are not going to 
be caught asleep again.as we were at 
Pearl Harbor. Iam for peace. I did not 
want the war we have just had. I was in 
hope it could be avoided 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does the 
gentleman really believe that our Nation 
would strike an atomic bomb blow? 

Mr. RANKIN. If our Nation found out 
that some other nation was getting ready 
to bomb us we would beat them to it. 
The sooner we let the world understand 
that the sooner we will have peace 
throughout the world. 

And we must know what is going on 
in every quarter of the globe. Thatis one 
reason I am in favor of an independent 
intelligence system, making the FBI an 
independent agency. If that had been 
the case in 1941, the Pearl Harbor disas- 
ter never would have occurred, 

It must not occur again, 

When we find some outfit getting ready 
to attack us with atomic bombs, as the 
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boys say, we are going to “beat them to 
the draw.” We are not going to suffer 
another Pearl Harbor or anything like it; 
and, as I said, the sooner we stop trying 
to appease ruthless aggressors who dis- 
regard the rights of other peoples, in- 
cluding ourselves, the sooner we will have 


peace. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
fugther? 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The gen- 
tleman realizes, of course, that every 
other nation is going to take just the 
same attitude. 

Mr.RANKIN. The trouble is that some 
of them have taken that position already. 
The only language some of them seem to 
understand is the language of force. 

If we are going to have another con- 
ference, I am in favor of having it here. 
Every time we send our representatives 
abroad, we get into trouble or inspire 
contempt. I am tired of this whole ap- 
peasement program. I am tired of for- 
eign nations sending their spies into our 
country, as well as their agents, to under- 
mine and destroy what we stand for; and 
the way to keep peace in this world is to 
let them know now that we are ready and 
that we are not going to stand for any 
foolishness. Iam just as much for peace 
as the gentleman from California, or 
anyone else; but when a foreign power 
mistakes our generosity for weakness and 
sends its spies and fifth columnists here 
to try to stir up trouble, it is time to call 
a halt. Some day I will tell you how I al- 
most got on my knees and pleaded with 
the powers that be, or that were, in 1939 
to pursue a course that, in my opinion, 
would not only have kept us out of the 
war but would have kept Great Britain 
and France out also, and would have 
stopped the war in its inception. 

I do not want another war, but I want 
to tell you now that we never expect to 
have another Pearl Harbor; and when- 
ever anybody gets ready to use the atomic 
pomb on us, we will be far ahead of them. 
We not only have the bombs but we are 
ready to make more of them if neces- 
sary, and we have the finest air force 
on earth with which to deliver them. We 
also have the finest navy in the world. 

We might as well let the world under- 
stand this now, and give these subversive 
elements that are nosing around this 
country to understand that their days in 
this field are numbered. 

I am in favor of this resolution. I 
agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] that going there and see- 
ing this explosion will give spectators 
very little information so far as the con- 
struction of these bombs is concerned, 
and, as I said, even if they have the in- 
formation, probably it would take them 
years and years and years io make it. 

Some scientist said that if Great Brit- 
ain had all the information we have, it 
would take her.5 years, with all her ma- 
chinery and all her ingenuity, to make 
the machinery with which to make the 
machinery to make the bomb. If, it 
would take Great Britain that long, how 
long do you think it would take other 
nations to catch up with us and to match 
our splendid air force—to say nothing 
of our Navy? 
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So we are away out in front. Let us 
stay that way until we know that the 
world is ready for peace, and then let us 
lead the way in guiding the nations of 
the world into an area of peace and 
progress, and not let it be done by some 
one who wants to ruthlessly destroy the 
smaller nations of the eath, wipe Chris- 
tianity out of existence and set up a reign 
of atheistic barbarism throughout the 
world. 

As I said, we have the secret of the 
know-how of making the atomic bomb, 
we have the machinery, and we have a 
supply of bombs ready. Everybody knows 
we do not covet the territory of any other 
country on earth. Everybody knows we 
are not going out and assault any other 
country. But let us give the world to 
understand now that we are going to 
use this information to maintain peace 
among the nations of the earth and say 
to them, “You start making these bombs 
preparatory to some of your sadistic as- 
saults on mankind, and especially on the 
United States, and we will not only calla 
halt but we will be there 1 day before 
you arrive.” 

I think this-is a great step forward. 
As far as losing these ships is concerned, 
if this bomb should destroy 100 ships 
it would be worth it, because it would 
show that kind of vessels to be use- 
less in the future, and would probably 
insure the peace of the world for gen- 
erations to come. 

Almighty God has placed this great 
weapon in our hands at a time when 
atheistic barbarism is threatening to wipe 
Christianity from the face of the earth. 
As the leading Christian nation in the 
world, we are charged with the grave re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding and pro- 
tecting at least our own country, fur- 
thering the cause of our Christian civili- 
zation, and helping to maintain peace 
among the nations of the earth. 

Let us meet that great responsibility 
in the American way, and lead the totter- 
ing nations of the earth into the light 
of a new day of peace, happiness, pros- 
perity, and Christian progress for all 
mankind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
resolution because I think the conduct- 
ing of this experiment may help bring 
about permanent peace. 

I sat in the Committee on Military 
Affairs and listened for weeks to testi- 
mony concerning the atomic bomb. It 
made me conclude that warfare in the 
future is going to be of an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern than the type of warfare 
we have today. It also convinced me, 
beyond that, that if we cannot solve and 
control atomic energy the human race 
will commit suicide. We simply cannot 
have an atomic war, or very soon all 
the nations will perish. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the secrecy of the atomic 
bomb. As a matter of fact, there is no 
secret to atomic energy. I asked Gen- 
eral Groves, “How can we maintain the 
secret of the atomic bomb?” He said, 
“Mr. JoHNson, when the atomic bomb ex- 
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ploded the secret exploded with i 
There is a little secrecy in the method 
of manufacture, in the industrial where. 
withal, and we have that and are not 
going to give it away.” 

I am convinced that this experiment 
will show how devastating, how danger. 
ous, how utterly impossible it is for the 
human race to live and have atomic war. 

In my opinion, the overpowering prob. 
lem of our day is a method of finding 
security, and I am convinced that we 
have to find it through getting along 
with other nations. We cannot sit down 
and contemplate the fact that great na- 
tions are gOing to fight each other with 
atomic bombs. The sad thing in this 
cold world is that the nations seem to 
listen to the ones that have power be- 
hind their words, military and physical 
power. This experiment will demon- 
strate to the world that America has 
power beyond any description. It has 
the first manufactured bomb, and it has 
the industrial set-up to make bombs. 
In my opinion, this fact will add per- 
suasiveness to the words of our diplo- 
mats, our President, and our Secretary 
of State in trying to bring the nations 
together and settle their disputes in a 
Christian way around the conference 
table. 

The results of this experiment will be 
known round the world. America, that 
is diligently seeking world peace, will by 
this display of power add force to its 
plea for a world of law. By demon- 
strating our capacity, above every other 
nation, to conduct an atomic war we will 
convince the others that at last the peo- 
ple of the earth must find ways of get- 
ting along together and settling their 
disputes without resort to that legalized 
murder that we call war. 

We are at the crossroads. Unless the 
international morals of the nations of 
the world can equal or exceed their de- 
structive capacity, the world is doomed 
to come to an end in a very few decades. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
not the gentleman agree that along with 
the demonstration of the power of the 
atomic bomb there must be a corre- 
sponding degree of statesmanship and 
readiness to recognize the tremendously 
new problem that we face? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And 
must not there also be a willingness to 
adopt new measures if necessary in order 
to achieve the very goal which the 
gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I agree 
exactly with the gentleman, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California. 
That is what I have been trying to say. 
We must find some way to get along in 
the world and not let the world be torn 
asunder by atomic war. A curious fact 
is that all the wars that have been gener- 
ated in the last 250 years have been 
generated right in the Christian coun- 
tries where they talk about the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
The countries are the ones that have 
these brutal, devastating, ghastly wars. 

I believe if we can have this experi- 
ment so the world will realize the devas- 
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tation that one little bomb can do, and 
appreciate the possibilities of the future 
developments of the bomb, we will stand 
a good chance of furnishing the leader- 
ship required in the United Nations 
Organization to bring it together and 
find a peaceful way to settle our dis- 
utes. 

" Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. IZAC. Does not the gentleman 
believe that if we should refuse to go 
ahead with this experiment it would be 
just like the ostrich sticking his head 
in the sand? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
exactly it, and I thank my distinguished 
colleague for his apt illustration. The 
world would not then have universal 
knowledge of the danger of the situation. 
This experiment will bring it to the at- 
tention of the entire world strikingly and 
eraphically in its most elemental form. 
That is what will persuade the people 
who are in doubt about bringing about a 
world order of peace. With the knowl- 
edge this experiment will bring to the 
whole world about our atomic might and 
the devastation which we could bring to 
the nations of the world, the peoples of 
the world and its rules will realize that 
they should join with us now to fashion 
a world of peace. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

May I inquire of the majority leader 
What is the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The rescission bill 
was scheduled for tomorrow, but it will 
be impossible to bring that billup. After 
the present bill is disposed of and after 
the China ship bill, if there is time, then 
the retirement bill, which is scheduled 
for Wednesday, will be brought up for 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
this bill is not finished tonight, it will be 
the first order of business tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. May I call 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] that the 
rule to send the Petrillo bill to confer- 
ence comes up tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
that matter precede the China ship bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the bill pres- 
ently being considered is not disposed of 
today, the first order of business will be 
the present bill. Thereafter the resolu- 
tion to send the so-called Petrillo bill to 
conference will be the next order of 
business, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
then we will take up the China ship bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

_Mr. Chairman, I rise to throw just a 
little bit of light on some of the state- 
ments that have been made here. Dr. 
Leo Sczilard, the Hungarian-born scien- 
ust, who with Dr. Fermi were most re- 
Sponsible for the chain reaction phase 
of the atomic bomb, testified before the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Dr. 
Sczilard testified before the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House that it 
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was not necessary to spend $2,000,000,000, 
to make an atomic bomb factory now. 
Most of that amount was spent in experi- 
mentation. He said $100,000 was all 
that was necessary to make an atomic 
bomb factory with the knowledge the 
scientists have at this time. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, Dr. Fermi, Dr. Urey, 
and Dr. Condon, four of the foremost 
scientists and physicists in this country, 
also testified that the talk of keeping this 
atomic bomb krow-how secret, is foolish. 
It is child talk. it cannot be done any 
more than you can keep the law of gravi- 
tation secret. General Eisenhower and 
Admiral Parnell testified before the Sen- 
ate and House committees that there is 
no present defense against the atomic 
bomb. So let us get the idea of tactical 
defense out of our heads. If there is no 
possibility of keeping this discovery se- 
cret for over a year or so and there is 
no defense against it, we have to look 
at it a little differently Why is this test 
important? Why should we all be for 
it? I will tell you why. Specific knowl- 
edge is necessary so we can know the 
effect of atomic energy explosion upon 
naval vessels. That information will be 
considered by us when we arrive at the 
type of ships and the size of Navy, the 
number of ships and the construction of 
ships. It also means that we have to 
know this in order to know the type of 
Army we are going to have. Are we 
going to have millions of soldiers carry- 
ing Springfield rifles or a small force of 
scientific experts in th. Army of the 
future? What kind of an air force will 
we have?.- Do you realize that we 
dropped 1,400,000 tons of TNT on the 
Axis nations? Seven hundred B —29’s, 
each with one Hiroshima-type of bomb 
on it, in one night could drop the explo- 
sive force that was dropped in 4 years 
by the United States Air Force. Do you 
realize that the B—-29 is obsolete? The 
B-36 can carry twice as much bomb load. 
Do you realize the Hiroshima bomb is 
obsolete? . There are bombs in existence 
that are a thousand times more fearful 
and with more explosive power in them. 
That is why this test is important. We 
have to know what this terrific force will 
do. If it takes $400,000,000 book value— 
and remember that is only the book value 
of the ships involved, and some of these 
ships are 30 years old and some of them 
are not worth $50 for war purposes. If 
it takes $400,000.000 to find out what the 
explosive force of atomic energy in naval 
warfare will be, it is worth it. We are 
spénding $500,000,000 right now, per year, 
making atomic bombs. Will we step 
back now and say, “Let us not spend a 
hundred million dollars to find out what 
is the effect of this atomic energy when 
used in bombs?” 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, a highly re- 
spected member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. IZAC. Is it not important to find 
this out immediately? Has the gentle- 
man any idea we would gain anything 
by postponing this thing? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, we must 
find out as soon as possible. Every one 


of these famous scientists have sa‘d that 
certain foreign nations may have this 
secret very soon. Where do you think 
the German scientists went when Ger- 
many was taken over? Where is Strass- 
man, and the other great scientists who 
helped to split the atom in 1939 in Ber- 
lin? 

We know that Strassman and many 
other famous German physicists have 
disappeared. Are they in Russian labo- 
ratories? None of us know the answer. 

This is no time to bury our heads in 
the sands of ignorance and willful self- 
deception. This is no time to rattle the 
saber against our former ally, Russia. 

Russia will have the atomic secret, 
whether we like it or not. In the short 
time before any nation can develop it 
and use it. We must demonstrate to the 
world its fearsome power, and take in- 
ternational action to prevent its use in 
the future for war purposes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years we have 
been listening to the advice of those who 
were in charge of the defense of our coun- 
try. I well recall, back in 1938, when the 
Navy of this country reached the lowest 
ebb in efficiency in its history, when Ad- 
miral Leahy appeared before the Naval 
Affairs Committee and drew a word-pic- 
ture of what was happening throughout 
the world in the development of dictators 
and war lords, and told us how necessary 
it was for us to begin to think about 
our own defense. He then advocated 
a 20 percent increase in the tonnage of 
the American Navy, which for the pre- 
ceding 16 years, running back to 1922, 
practically had no ships of any size added 
to it, except a few cruisers. No battle- 
ships had been built during that pericd 
of time. At that time, in 1938, a hue and 
cry against the proposal rose through- 
out the country and was reflected in the 
votes of the Members of the House who 
opposed that increase in the tonnage of 
the Navy at that time. 

Then, my mind goes back only about a 
year and a half ago, when Admiral Mor- 
eell, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, came back from the scene of the 
battle of Leyte Gulf, and in glowing 
words told us of the victory that took 
place there, and attributed the victory 
to the ships that came off the ways that 
we had authorized in the bill of 1938. 

If we do not have faith in our military 
leaders, especially in these critical days 
that we are told lie ahead of us, then I 
do not know whom we shotld follow for 
advice. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, both Army 
and the Navy, have recommended that 
this test be made. We know that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are being advised 
by and are following the advice of the 
leading scientists of the country in re- 
spect to the procedure and the practical 
approach to this problem. We are also 
told that actually hundreds of technical 
and scientific civilians and officers of 
both Army and Navy will participate and 
are working very cloSely in the develop- 
ment of this program. We know, also, 
that the National Academy of Science 
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has been asked to delegate a group of sci- 
entists throughout this country who they 
feel should be present at this demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of the atomic 
bombs on ships of various catagories. 

We know the effect the bomb has had 
at Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Some of us 
were there relatively few weeks ago. We 
do not, however, know what effect it will 
have on ships riding the seas or the effect 
it will have on underwater conditions. 
These are things the Army and the Navy 
are trying to find out and it is only 
through a program of this kind in which 
the scientists of the country are taken 
into the project that we shall be able to 
get the full facts and perhaps guide the 
Congress of the future as to what we 
should do to meet the problems we find 
as a result of our experiment. The Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has given a great 
deal of attention to this test, and we be- 
lieve in the interest of our own security 
this bill should be pasSed today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
may be some speculation as to the de- 
structive effect if this bomb is dropped on 
or near a modern warship, but there is 
not very much difference of opinion about 
the destructive effect of certain other 
bombs. 

In the morning paper I notice this 
headline: “UAW head hints Reuther 
plays ‘politics’.” I am calling attention 
to that because last week the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] took oc- 
casion here to charge, if I understood 
him correcily, that one Anderson, of 
General Motors, was to blame for all the 
destructive effects that were growing out 
of the General Motors strike. So I want 
to call attention to this news article 
from the Washington Post and also to 
an editorial from the New York Mirror. 
The statement from the Post reads in 
part as follows: 

Detroit, March 10—R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of UAW-CIO, admitted today that anion 
politics have figured in General Motors 
strike negotiations. 

In a 40-minute off-the-record report to 
members of the National Ford Council, 
Thomas hinted strongly that the political 
ambitions of UAW-CIO Vice President Wal- 
ter P. Reuther have delayed settlement of 
the strike. 

He contrasted the long and bitter battle 
Reuther had engaged in with General Motors 
against the successful negotiations of UAW 
Ford Director Richard T. Leonard. Thomas 
then demanded, “Why has not Reuther been 
able to end the General Motors strike?” 

“For myself,” he continued, “I would not 
play politics to the detriment of General 
Motors strikers.” 


That is not some so-called labor baiter 
who is talking; that is the president of 
UAW-CIO, Detroit, Thomas. Now, I do 
not know whether Mr. Thomas knows 
what he is talking about or whether he 
does not, but anyway there is the presi- 
dent of the union who says that brother 
Reuther is playing politics with this strike 
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which has continued more than a hun- 
dred days. 

Then the New York Mirror—not the 
Daily Worker—the New York Mirror, 
Says: 

STOP IT, MR. MURRAY 

Continuation of the General Motors strike, 
now 106 days old, is plain, savage stupidity. 
It is beyond the ridiculous. President Philip 
Murray of the CIO can and should step in 
and stop it. 

The strike has cost the workers, the com- 
pany, and related industries over $1,000,000,- 
000. 

The war savings of many workers have been 
drastically reduced or wiped out. Others 
have gone into debt. Detroit has had to ap- 
propriate $400,000 for relief. 


I might add there that the press states 
that the Detroit city council asked the 
President to intervene and seize the 
works. 

Well, of course, the President refused. 
I assume he had no authority, but if he 
did seize the plants he could not do any- 
thing about it. He could not operate 
them. Certainly the President of the 
United States would not ask for an ap- 
propriation to pay these workers when 
they are not working, nor would be ask 
that they be paid out of the Federal 
Treasury even if they were working. 

Let me continue: 


The basic issue is no longer wages. The 
company has offered a raise of 1844 cents an 
hour against the union’s demand of 19%. 
For each 2 days loss it would take 1 year’s 
work to make up this differential of one 
single penny an hour. CIO unions settled 
with Ford for 18 cents, with Chrysler and 
steel for 18%. 

But the basic issue in the GM strike is a 
dastardly struggle for power within the 
union. 

Reuther swore he wouldn’t budge for less 
than 1914. Reuther burns to displace Thom- 
as as president of the UAW. The convention 
is coming up. Reuther has to save face. 

The company, the public, the workers can 
lump it while this alien-minded radical, a 
student of Soviet Russia, pursues his own 
ruthless ambition. 

Mr. Murray should realize th's situation 
turns the stomach of every fair-minded 
American. He should put a stop to it, as he 
did in New York City recently in a similar 
case of buliheaded, bare-face effrontery. 

He would be doing a favor to himself and 
to all organized labor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. After employment pursuant to au- 
thority contained in section 1 of this act 
vessels may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy or such other person as may 
be designated by him, be— 

(a) sunk if considered unseaworthy; or 

(b) retained with or without repair for 
further test and experimentation, for fur- 
ther naval use, or for other disposition in 
accordance with other provisions of law. 

Sec. 3. Prior to the employment of any 
vessel of the Navy under authority of section 
1 of this act, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
come into agreement with the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives with respect to such pros- 
pective employment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, after line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy shall take such measures as they may 
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deem necessary to insure that no release of 
information pertaining to these tests sha} 
be made to foreign governments or nationals 
except such as the Secretaries may determine 
to be not prejudicial to the best interests of 
the United States. 

“Sec. 5. Such provisions of this joint reso- 
lution as relate to the employment of vessels 
of the Navy as targets shall terminate 2 
years after the date of its enactment into 
law.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York: Page 2 line 11, strike out section 4 and 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy shall take such measures as they may 
deem necessary to safeguard the informa- 
tion, observations, findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations pertaining to and result- 
ing from these tests and which are of a 
military nature as would normally be at- 
tached to any other vital military infor- 
mation or military secret.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer another amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: On page 2, line 17, before section 5 
insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 4a. The President is authorized to 
appoint an advisory board to cooperate with 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy in 
the conduct of these tests, to undertake an 
independent study of the tests and to sub- 
mit its observations, findings, conclusions, 
and recommendations to the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy. This advisory board 
shall be composed of: 


“(a) Five civilians, one of whom shal! be 
designated as chairman of the advisory 
board; 


“(b) Three naval officers, at least one of 
whom shall be a naval aviator; and 

“(c) Three Army Officers, at least one of 
whom shall be an Army aviator.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentie- 
man from New York [Mr. Coxe! to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Poace, Chairman of the Commitice 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 307), to au- 
thorize the use of naval vessels to de- 
termine the effect of atomic weapons 
upon such vessels, pursuant to House 
Resolution 505, he reported the resolu- 
tion back to the House with an amend- 
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ment adopted by the Committee of the 

Thole. 
whe SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of this joint resolution be post- 
poned until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 5, Public Law 304, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Economic Report the following 
Members of the House: Mr. Hart, Mr. 
PatmsNn, Mr. OUTLAND, Mr. Huser, Mr. 
Benper, Mr. Jupp, and Mr. RIcn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. DOYL# asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
and Thursday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative programs on those days 
and following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BIEMILLER] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, Au- 
gust 14, 1935, was a historic day for 
America. 

On that day the United States Gov- 
ernment for the first time undertook to 
do what most other governments of 
civilized countries had done long before. 

On that day Président Franklin D. 
Roosevelt set his signature to the Social 
Security Act. This meant that from 
that day on the Government was to 
guarantee a large proportion of its citi- 
zens some measure of protection against 
five of the major misfortunes of present- 
day life—loss of job, insecurity in old 
age, unprotected childhood, blindness, 
and ill health. 

_ But the act brought howls of indigna- 
tion from the self-styled “rugged indi- 
Vidualists” who had learned nothing 
from the terrible depression the country 
iad just gone through, 
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Men of substance like the president of 
Colgate University told a school com- 
mencement gathering: 

Most of you believe in social security for 
the old, but I would rather see a few old 
people suffer than see the race go soft. 


The conservative press excoriated the 
measure as an unwarranted intrusion by 
the Government into the private affairs 
of citizens. The whole plan, they said, 
was un-American—it had been imported 
lock, stock, and barrel from abroad. 

On November 2, 1936, the New York 
Sun, taking a tip from John D. M. Ham- 
ilton, then chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, printed a fearsome 
story headed “New Deal will tag work- 
ers.” Next to the story was a picture 
of a regimented victim of social security, 
stripped to the waist and wearing a metal 
tag ona chain around hisneck. Accord- 
ing to the Sun, the picture showed “the 
suggested ‘dog tag’ for security tax and 
how it will look on a taxpayer.” 

Many other newspapers also went off 
the ceep end. The Santa Fe New Mex- 
ican, which supported the Republicans 
in the 1936 elections, began substituting 
social-security numbers for bylines over 
their stories. The editor signed himself 
525-10-9454. In the personal columns 
of the paper appeared items like this: 
“No. 525-10-9363 is recovering from an 
attack of the flu.” 

All this, of course, was sheer and 
malicious nonsense. But I think it is 
worth recalling, because there are still 
some today who are afilicted with the 
same virus. 

The Social Security Act has been in 
effect a little more than 10 years. It is 
a good time, therefore, to take stock. 
Let us briefly consider what has been 
achieved under this legislation—what it 
has meant in terms of benefit to individ- 
uals and to the Nation as a whole. 

Today some 40,000,000 pessons are in- 
sured under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance section of the act. As long as 
a person is working in a type of employ- 
ment covered by the act, 1 percent of 
his salary or wages up to $3,000 is de- 
ducted for this type of insurance. An 
additional 1 percent is paid by the em- 
ployer. The 40,000,000 people who are 
now insured are accumulating credits 
toward old-age benefits, and if they 
should die today monthly payments or 
lump sums would be paid to the surwivors 
mentioned in the act. This survivor in- 
surance alone amounts to $50,000,000,000 
in family-insurance protection. 

Additional millions of workers have 
some credits toward benefits, although 
at the present time they do not happen 
to be working in covered types of em- 
ployment. In all, more than 74,000,000 
persons, or about two-thirds of the popu- 
lation aged 14 or over, had credits in 
the fund by the middle of 1945. 

In mid-1945 the fund was making pay- 
ments amounting to $23,000,000 a month 
to some 1,300,000 people. This included 
760,000 old people—either workers or 
workers’ aged dependents—380,000 chil- 
dren of retired or deceased workers, and 
145,000 widows who had children of 
deceased workers in their care. 

The number of people who are bene- 
fiting from this kind of protection today 
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is only a fraction of the number that 
will be receiving benefits 10 or 15 years 
hence. It is easy to see how, as the 
proportion of our population in the older 
age brackets grows increasingly larger, 
this added security of income for senior 
citizens will play an important part in 
maintaining mass purchasing power and 
contributing to a more stable economy. 

The benefits under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system are not lav- 
ish. In no instance is anyone paid more 
than $85 a month on one worker’s ac- 
count. But at least the payments do 
provide a minimum of subsistence even 
for those who are not fortunate enough 
to have additional income from savings 
or other insurance. 

For thousands of American men and 
women these benefits have made it pos- 
sible to grow old in dignity rather than 
destitution. For thousands of American 
families they have provided a means of 
livelihood when death has suddenly re- 
moved the breadwinner. And by spar- 
ing them the stigma of reliance on char- 
ity they have enabled thousands of our 
people to keep their self-respect. 

The second great accomplishment of 
the Social Security Act has been to pro- 
vide a system of unemployment insur- 
ance to help tide people over the difficult 
period when for one reason or another 
they are thrown out of work 

These days very few people have the 
assurance that they will be steadily em- 
ployed. Whether most workers stay on 
the job or not depends on whether the 
company needs them, and that, in turn, 
depends on a great many factors over 
which neither they nor the company ex- 
ercise much control. But as Leon Hen- 
derson once said, ““The effect is the same 
whether a man hits you on the head 
accidentally or on purpose.” 

In the last hundred years there have 
been 10 major business depressions. 
Each time the pattern has been pretty 
much the same—a period of relative 
prosperity culminating in greater pro- 
duction and higher prices than the mar- 
ket could absorb; this results in cur- 
tailed production and lay-off of workers; 
this in turn reduces still further the 
amount of goods the public is able to buy, 
and so still more workers are laid off. 

Now, no economist will claim that un- 
employment insurance will cure a de- 
pression. But it can be a very potent 
factor in preventing one, once the defla- 
tionary phase of the business cycle gets 
under way. 

The worker who loses his job, and who 
has no unemployment insurance, either 
exhausts his savings, becomes a burden 
on his friends or relatives, or goes on re- 
lief. In any case, he has to watch every 
penny he spends. Multiply this person 
by the thousands or millions of others 
who are in the same plight, and it is not 
long before the grocer, the butcher, the 
doctor, and the dentist begin to feel the 
pinch, too. Before we know it the whole 
country is off on another economic tobog- 
gan slide. 

Today, as a result of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, about 36,000,000 workers have 
the assurance that their incomes will not 
suddenly be cut off if they lose their jobs. 
This assurance does not cost the worker 
anything. The system is financed by a 
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tax levied on employers in industries cov- 
ered by the act. In 1944 the average rate 
of this tax was 1.8 percent. 

The amount a worker collects when he 
is involuntarily unemployed varies in the 
different States, but generally it amounts 
to about one-half of his wage loss for a 
period of from 16 to 26 weeks. The aver- 
age payment per worker in August 1945 
was $18 a week. During that month 190,- 
000 persons were receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation payments. In June 
1940, before war production really got 
under way, more than 1,250,000 persons 
received benefits. 

With the future so dependent upon 
continued maintenance of a high level 
of purchasing power there can be no 
question about the beneficial effect of this 
cushion against reduced spending. 

When an insured worker loses his job 
he does not splurge, but at least he is able 
to pay his grocery bills for 4 or 5 or 6 
months. Consequently, the grocer stays 
in business and the worker and his family 
stay off the relief rolls. 

Besides these two major contributions 
to individual self-sufficiency and eco- 
nomic stability—old-age insurance and 
pay for the jobless—the Social Security 
Act rendered another service of inestima- 
ble value. It revamped and improved 
our system of public aid to the needy 
aged, to the blind, and to dependent 
children. 

Prior to 1935 the chief characteristic 
of public-assistance programs was their 
shocking inadequacy. Although most 
States had laws providing for aid to the 
blind and to destitute old people and chil- 
dren, the amounts of money appropriated 
for such purposes were frequently neg- 
ligible. 

Besides, the programs were often not 
State-wide. Sometimes the laws were 
put on the books for the same reason 
that a feather is put in a hat—for the 
sake of appearances only. The State of 
Arkansas, for example, authorized a max- 
imum benefit to a needy blind person of 
$300 a year. What the State actually 
paid to the blind, however, was a flat sum 
of $10 a year, or 83 cents a month. 

The Social Security Act changed all 
this by making substantial sums of Fed- 
eral money available to States which set 
aside funds of their own for assistance 
programs that meet certain standards 
laid down by the Social Security Board. 

As a result, payments for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind are now 
available in every county in the United 
States, and aid to the blind is being ad- 
ministered in every county except the 
three in the State of Delaware. 

In contrast to this, in the year before 
the Social Security Act became law, old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind were 
available in less than one-third of the 
counties in the United States, and aid to 
dependent children in only about one- 
half of them. 

Up to June 1945, Federal grants to 
States for these three types of programs 
had amounted to nearly $3,000.000,000. 
Under the stimulus of these Federal 
funds, the States have greatly increased 
the amounts that they contribute to such 
aid. The over-all result has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in standards of 
care for those who, through no fault of 
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their own, cannot take care of them- 
selves. 

Another feature of the Social Security 
Act which had far-reaching conse- 
quences was the appropriation of Fed- 
eral money to aid States and localities 
in the development and maintenance of 
public health services. 

For a country that had achieved such 
remarkable technical progress in other 
fields, the United States was deplorably 
slow in making use of advances in med- 
ical science and public health. 

Although by the time World War I 
began the practice of public health was 
highly developed in many European 
countries, there were in this country in 
1915 only 14 counties that had full-time 
local public-health service. 

As the years went on more and more 
communities were provided with such 
service, but progress was discouragingly 
slow. By 1935, only 762 of the 3,070 
counties in the country were served by 
full-time health units. The rest of 
them got along without any local health 
service at all, or employed a physician 
on a part-time basis to perform such 
rudimentary functions as giving emer- 
gency care to the sick poor and enforc- 
ing quarantine regulations. 

Passage of the Social Security Act 
in 1935 made $8,000,000 of Federal funds 
available annually to the States for help- 
ing them to develop public-health serv- 
ices, including establishment of free 
clinics for control of diseases such as 
tuberculosis and venereal afflictions. 
Funds were also provided for the train- 
ing of much-needed health personnel. 
Later the amount of the Federal grant 
was increased to $11,000,000 a year. 

This money, combined with the 
amounts the States had to put up in 
order to receive the Federal funds, gave 
a tremendous impetus to the health 
movement. By 1942, 1,828 counties, or 
about 60 percent of the total number, 
had full-time service. During the war 
some ground was lost because so many 
doctors, nurses, dentists, and other 
health personnel were taken by the Army 
and Navy. Now that the war is over, 
however, we may confidently expect a 
resumption of progress in this field. 

Thanks to this activity, disease and 
death rates in many parts of the coun- 
try have been materially reduced, and a 
great Many communities have become 
more attractive and healthful places in 
which to live. 

The Social Security Act also provided 
funds for aid to the States in developing 
maternal and child-health programs. 

As a result, maternal and infant death 
rates have fallen substantially. In 1935, 
58 mothers died for every 10,000 chil- 
dren who were born alive. By 1943, the 
rate was down to 24 per 10,000, or a re- 
duction of more than one-half. During 
the same period, infant mortality fell 
from 56 to 40 per 1,000 live births, which 
means that in 1943 only 1 infant out of 
25 died instead of 1 out of 18, as in 1935. 

The greater degree of security that has 
been achieved under this law in the last 
10 years should now impel us to im- 
prove its provisions. For, despite all it 
has accomplished, there are still many 
gaps and shortcomings. During the 10 
years we have accumulated enough ex- 
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perience to know that a great den! more 
could be done within the genera] frame- 
work that has been established. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee now has before it a voluminous re- 
port prepared by a special technical 
staff, dealing with the need for liberalj- 
zation of the law’s provisions. The com- 
mittee is holding extended hearings on 
the subject at the present time. In view 
of the overriding interest in emergency 
legislation, these hearings have not com- 
manded as much public attention as the 
importance of the subject deserves. But 
few matters now before the Congress 
have such significance as far as the fu- 
ture strength and prosperity of this 
country are concerned. 

What are the »resent shortcomings in 
the law which should be rectified? 

In the first place, coverage should be 
broadened to include all employed per- 
sons under the insurance provision of the 
act. 

At the present time some 20,000,000 
workers are excluded from old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits, because 
they do not work in occupations which 
come within the terms of the law. 
Among those excluded are farm work- 
ers; domestic servants; employees of 
Federal, State, and local Goverrments: 
workers in nonprofit agencies such as 
churches, the Red Cross, and the YMCA 
and the self-employed, such as the small 
businessman and the small farm owner. 

Likewise, some 15,000,000 persons are 
excluded from unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits. 

There is no sound reason why the law 
should not be broadened to include these 
groups. They are subject to the same 
hazards as those who are insured, and 
their need for protection is just as great. 
Furthermore, the interest of the Nation 
as a whole in their continued self-suffi- 
ciency is just as great as it is in the wel- 
fare of the insured group. When such a 
tried and tested means of guaranteeing 
basic security is readily at hand the Na- 
tion cannot afford to withhold it from so 
large a portion of the population. 

Public sentiment throughout the coun- 
try is overwhelmingly in favor of extend- 
ing the program to cover all employed 
workers. The magazine Fortune con- 
ducted an opinion poll on the subject 
last year, and found that 77.6 percent of 
the people were in favor of such exten- 
sion. Only 9.6 percent of those ques- 
tioned did not think it was a good idea, 
and 13.7 were uncertain. 

The proposal to extend coverage was 
approved by every group among those 
questioned—by the rich and the poor, 
the old and the young, the well educated 
and the not-so-well educated. In only 
one geographic area—the Deep South— 
did the affirmative answers fall below 
70 percent. And in that region 61.8 per- 
cent thought it was a good idea. 

Could anyone ask for a better indica- 
tion that the program has been emi- 
nently successful? 

Another thing that should be done im- 
mediately is to. give service men and 
women credit on the Social Security 
Board’s books for the time they spent in 
the armed forces. 

There is no good reason why these 
men and women, who served their coun- 
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try so unselfishly during the time of its 
crisis, should be penalized for their de- 
yotion. Yet, that is the effect their ex- 
clusion from the system during their 
period of service has had. The Govern- 
ment should in simple justice to all vet- 
erans and service personnel assume pay- 
ment, on a liberal basis, of the premiums 
which they did not, and do not, have an 
opportunity to pay into the fund. 

A third reform urgently needed in the 
law has to do with the increasing of 
benefits. 

The present old-age benefits are 
cro:sly inadequate to meet the needs of 
many of those who have to depend on 
them. In 1944, no retired worker could 
receive more than $43.20 per month, 
apart from any amounts payable to his 
dependents. The average benefit for a 
retired worker on June 30, 1945, was only 
$23.80 per month. 

At the end of 1944, family benefits 
averaged $37.60 a month for an aged 
couple, that is, a retired worker and his 
wife who has also reached the age of 
65. Of the aged couples who benefited, 
three-fifths received less than $40 a 
month, and only about one in seven as 
much as $50 monthly. 

Among families in which a widow and 
two children were beneficiaries, nearly 
three-fifths received less than $50. Only 
a very few families—those in which a 
widow and three or more children were 
entitled to benefits—received the maxi- 
mum allowable benefit of $85 a month. 

Obviously, such allowances are too 
meager, especially in times like the pres- 
ent when the cost of living is so high. 
Fortunately, a majority of the benefi- 
ciaries have other sources of livelihood— 
savings, or life insurance, or Government 
allotments from servicemen’s pay, or 
small incomes from investments or such 
work as they are able to do despite their 
advanced age. But many of the bene- 
ficiaries have little or no reserves to fall 
back on, 

Many aged persons who are eligible 
for benefits have failed to claim them 
when they could find work because they 
did not feel that they could make ends 
meet on the small allowances they would 
receive. This is not a desirable situation. 
Benefits ought to be sufficient to enable 
large numbers of elderly insured workers 
in the marginal income category to leave 
the labor force, thus giving work oppor- 
tunities to younger and more productive 
persons, 

Especially hard hit are those who have 
worked all or most of their lives for low 
wages. Because of the small amounts 
deducted from their pay, these people do 
not accumulate credits in the social- 
security fund sufficient to give them more 
than a mere pittance at retirement age. 
Yet, it is this very group whose need in 
old age is greatest, for few of them have 
been able to set aside anything out of 
their meager wages or salaries. 

For these reasons, a number of changes 
Should be made in the law. 

At present, benefits are computed on 
the basis of 40 percent of the first $59 of 
monthly earnings and 10 percent on the 
remaining amount up to as much as an 
additional $200. A heavier weighting 
should be given to a larger amount than 
the first $50 a month. This would in- 
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crease benefits to all, but it would help 
the low-income workers most. 

Increasing the base amount on which 
social-security taxes are levied from 
$3,000 to $3,600 would also have the effect 
of increasing the amount of credit in the 
worker’s account. 

Certain items, such as tips, dismissal 
payments other than those which the 
employer is required to make, and awards 
made by labor boards, which are not de- 
fined as “wages” under the terms of the 
act, should be so defined. 

The maximum amount payable on any 
one person’s account should be raised 
from $85 a month to $120. At the same 
time, the minimum benefits set by the 
law should be raised to a more substantial 
figure. 

Other changes recommended by the 
Social Security Board are also needed in 
order to make the law serve its purpose 
more adequately. One of the most im- 
portant of these is lowering the qualify- 
ing age of women beneficiaries from 65 
to 60 years. Women experience more 
difficulty in finding or retaining a job 
after 60 than do men. And since wives 
are usually several years younger than 
their husbands, many aged couples suffer 
hardship when the man retires at 65 and 
his wife is not eligible for the supple- 
mental allowance until several years 
later. 

The main shortcoming of the unem- 
ployment compensation system is that 
benefits vary substantially from State 
to State, as do the reasons for disqualifi- 
cation from benefits. This not only 
places workers in some States at an un- 
fair disadvantage, but it has led to inter- 
state competition between employers to 
reduce their contribution rates. As long 
as the rules are left entirely in the hands 
of the States, this situation will be diffi- 
cult or impossible to remedy. 

The solution lies in an amendment to 
the Federal law which will impose cer- 
tain minimum standards which the 
States will have to meet. It has been 
proposed that a Federal standard of $25 
a week for 26 weeks be established. 

This proposal drew a storm of opposi- 
tion from many Members of Congress, 
and so far it has not won approval. 
One of the chief arguments raised 
against it was that any such arrange- 
ment would put a premium upon idle- 
ness—that people would not choose to 
work if they could get that much for 
doing nothing. 

This is not only an outright misrepre- 
sentation of the facts—it is also a libel 
upon the character of the American 
people. 

Under the law, benefits will not be 
paid to any unemployed person who re- 
fuses an offer of work without good cause, 
And the determination of whether or not 
the individual has good cause for such 
a refusal is made in each case by 
the State unemployment compensation 
agency. 

Those who have so little respect for the 
integrity and the enterprise of the Ameri- 
can working man and woman that they 
give credence to this slanderous accu- 
sation should pay some atténtion to fig- 
ures of the Social Security Board which 
show that for every person over 65 who 
has claimed old-age benefits there are 
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two persons who, though eligible for such 
benefits, have neglected to claim them 
because they have preferred to hold on 
to their jobs. If this attitude is so prev- 
alent among old people who have earned 
the right to take things easy, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that it would be even 
more characteristic of the general run 
of able-bodied workers. 

Closely connected with the need to in- 
crease unemployment insurance bene- 
fits as an additional cushion against the 
job crisis that we are almost bound to 
face when the present surplus of pur- 
chasing power is reduced is the need for 
a permanent United States Employment 
Office. 

During the war, the United States 
Employment Service took over from the 
State employment offices the task of find- 
ing workers and getting them placed 
expeditiously in the areas and plants 
where they were needed. 

The Employment Service did a good 
job. Placing the whole operation on a 
Federal basis was the only way the job 
could have been done successfully. The 
individual States could no more have 
handled the task than they could have 
managed recruitment of the Army and 
Navy. 

Now that the war is over there is a 
pell-mell rush to hand the functions of 
the employment service back to the 
States. This despite the fact that in the 
next few years the country will in all 
probability face an employment prob- 
lem equal in magnitude, if different in 
nature, to that which prevailed during 
the war. Then the problem was to find 
men for jobs—soon we shall have to find 
jobs for men. The theory that the op- 
ponents of continued Federal control are 
apparently operating on is that if we 
break the unemployment problem up into 
48 separate pieces it will be a lot easier 
to solve. 

To my way of thinking such a theory 
is obviously absurd. 

American labor has in recent years, 
and especially during the war, become 
more and more migrant. There is no 
reason to believe that this trend will be 
reversed. Workers will continue to move 
freely from State to State and from 
region to region. Employers will con- 
tinue to need and demand more or less 
workers than are available in their own 
States at any particular time. The only 
way that the best interests of both can be 
served is through a centralized employ- 
ment service with one set of rules for all, 
and with the broad welfare of the Nation 
as its guiding principle. 

Most of the proposals I have men- 
tioned for broadening and strengthening 
our social-security system are incorpo- 
rated in the bill introduced in Congress 
during the opening days of this session 
by Senators WAGNER and Murray, S. 1050. 
A companion bill has also been intro- 
duced in the House by the gentleman 
from Michigan, Representative DINGELL. 

This bill also provides for increased 
public-assistance grants and for a sys- 
tem of cash disability benefits to those 
who are temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled. The United States is almost alone 
among the great nations of the world in 
failing to provide its workers with in- 


surance against wage loss because of 
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physical infirmity arising from other 
than occupational causes. We do have 
workmen’s compensation for disability 
incurred on the job, but most disability is 
of nonoccupational origin. Protection 
against this ever-present hazard is sorely 
needed. 

On the 19th of November, the day that 
President Truman sent his health mes- 
sage to Congress, Senators WAGNER and 
Morray, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Representative DINGELL, introduced 
another bill providing for a comprehen- 
sive health program based on an expan- 
sion of community-wide health services— 
such as those already made available to a 
limited extent under the Social Security 
Act—and a Nation-wide system of pre- 
paid personal health-service benefits. 

The need for this type of legislation 
has long been apparent. Contrary to the 
popular notion, the United States is by 
no means the healthiest country in the 
world. Just before the war in Europe, 
seven countries had lower infant death 
rates than we did. From 7 to 11 coun- 
tries, depending upon the age groups 
considered, had lower death rates among 
adolescents. And no less than 20 coun- 
tries had lower death rates among per- 
sons between the ages of 35 and 64. 

Besides, everyone is now familiar with 
the shockingly high rejection rates 
among. selective service registrants. 
About 40 percent of our young men in 
the very prime of life were unfit for mili- 
tary duty because of physical or mental 
defects. 

It has long been recognized that one 
of the principal reasons for this sorry 
state of affairs is that many people do 
not get the medical care they need. The 
main reason they do not get it is that 
they cannot afford it. 

These days medical care—especially 
good care which requires expensive 
equipment and treatment—comes high. 
None of us knows when he is going to be 
sick, but almost every one requires costly 
treatment at some time or other. When 
the siege does come it is a serious drain 
even on those who are comparatively 
well off. For those in the lower-income 
brackets major illness involves real 
catastrophe. 

Moreover, because of the expense in- 
volved, most of us tend to put off visits 
to the doctor until we are really ill. The 
wonders of preventive medicine being 
what they are, this is not right at all. 
But we keep putting it off until we are 
forced to go. Then it may be too late. 
If the disease is cancer the result is pre- 
mature death. If it is something less 
serious we may escape with a more or less 
protracted illness. The Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell health bill, S. 1606, offers 
a realistic and sensible solution to this 
problem. It would set up in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a special 
“Health Services Account.” Into this 
account each employed person would pay 
an amount equal to 3 percent of his earn- 
ings up to $3,000 a year. Self-employed 
persons would pay a little more. States 
and local governments could, if they 
chose to do so, pay the premiums of the 
unemployed and others who could not 
meet the required payments. Employ- 
ers would also contribute 3 percent of 
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each employee’s salary up to $3,000 a 
year. 

In return for these payments, all in- 
sured persons and their dependents 
would be entitled to all the medical care 
they needed. The services would include 
care by a general practitioner and by a 
specialist when necessary. All labora- 
tory fees would be paid. Each person 
would be entitled to hospital care up to 
60 days, or 120 days if the fund per- 
mitted. Limited nursing and dental 
services would be available at the out- 
set of the plan. 

This plan, which is simply the applica- 
tion of the good old American principle 
of insurance, has been condemned by 
some as “socialized medicine” and an un- 
warranted intrusion by the Government 
into the affairs of its citizens. 

This claim has about as much truth 
in it as the extravagant statements that 
were made about old-age insurance and 
unemployment compensation when the 
Social Security Act was first up for con- 
sideration. 

The fact is, that under the plan each 
person would be able to choose his own 
doctor, group clinic, or hospital from the 
entire list of physicians and institutions 
participating in the plan. No physician 
or institution would be required to par- 
ticipate. 

The chief difference between such a 
system and the one that prevails today 
is that everyone, regardless of his in- 
come or his place of residence, would 
have the opportunity eventually to get 
high-quality medical care if he wanted 
it. It would undoubtedly take some time 
before good services were available in 
many rural and depressed areas from 
which the doctors have long ago fled. 
But with money available to pay people’s 
bills, doctors would again settle in these 
areas. As long as our present system 
prevails there will be no hope of getting 
decent care in these places. 

I am sure that when people fully un- 
derstand the proposal put forth in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill they will in- 
sist on its enactment. The medical pro- 
fession is by no means all against it. 
The American Medical Association—or 
rather those who reserve to themselves 
the right to speak for it—is loud in its 
denunciation of the bill. But by the very 
extravagance of their claims they show 
how weak and untenable their position 
is. More and more doctors, including 
prominent members of the AMA, are 
supporting the measure. 

I have tried in very brief outline to 
convey to you the nature and signifi- 
cance of the social-security program. 

This program is a magnificent and en- 
during monument to the genius and hu- 
manity of the man who, more than any- 
one else, was responsible for its adop- 
tion—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1941 President Roosevelt, locking 
back over the dark days when he first 
took office, said: 

Eight years ago, when the life of this Re- 
public seemed frozen by a fatalistic terror, 
we proved that this was not true. We were 
in the midst of shock, but we acted. We 
acted quickly, boldly, decisively. 


Today, again, Americans are uncertain 
and afraid of what the future holds. In 
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waging the war we set in motion forces 
which can either carry us on into g 
brighter and more prosperous era or 
plunge us into a period as dark ang 
dreadful as that in 1932. 

The road to the brighter day lies 
through the provision of security for 
every citizen. There are still many who 
do not have the basic guaranties that we 
can and should provide. Once again the 
time for decisive action is at hand. Ip 
the Social Security Act and the other 
progressive measures that marked the 
New Deal we have a sound framework 
on which to build. Let us lose no time 
in making the structure as perfect as 
possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, wil] 
the gentleman yield? *s 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was very glad 
to listen to the gentleman’s remarks, and 
I want to congratulate him. I remem- 
ber well, hecause I was a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in 1933 
or 1939, when we passe the original So- 
cial Security Act and later the amend- 
ments to that act. Well do I remember 
the howls that were raised by the op- 
ponents. We were called Communists, 
Socialists, called every mame under the 
calendar, and the bill, as wel! as those 
who supported it, was characterized 
similarly. One of the greatest problems 
concerning the Government today is the 
economic outlook for our people, and in 
order to bring about justice we have to 
consider progressive measures. When 
you are fighting for the average person 
today you hear the same argument that 
Was advanced against social security, 
that it is socialism and communism, by 
those who are satisfied with their status 
quo. Iam glad the gentleman has made 
the speech he has, and I congratulate 
him, because he is one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House, with vision 
and a progressive outlook. The people 
of his district may well be proud of him. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his kind 
remarks about me, and for his remarks 
on the general subject. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Rasrn, for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Rogertson of North Dakota 
(at the request of Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts) , for the week of March 11, on 
atcount of official business. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


8. Con. Res. 55. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Senate Special Committee to 
Investigate the Production, Transportation, 
and Marketing of Wool to have printed for 
its use additional copies of part 6 of the hear- 
ings held before said special committee dur- 
ing the first session, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
relative to the production, transportation, 
and marketing of wool; to the Committee on 
Printing. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 12, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WorRLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in executive session, On Tuesday, 
March 12, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
committee room 356, Old House Office 
Building, relative to the report of the in- 
vestigation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Tuesday, 
March 12, 1946, through Friday, March 
15. at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 13, 1946, Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on the fol- 
lowing bills, relating to United States 
commissioners: H. R. 2460 (S. 346), H. R. 
2461 (S. 345), H. R. 2462 (S. 344), and 
H. R. 2464 (S. 344). 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Is“lding. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a.m. to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1132. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the secretary, United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
transmitting copy of the quarterly esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1946, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 548. Resolution continu- 
ing House Resolution 387 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1689), Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 56. Concur- 
rent resolution increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures for the investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor attack; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1690). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 549. Resolution providing 
additional compensation to the second as- 
sistant clerk to the Committee on Claims; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1691). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 550. Resolution providing 
for the further expenses of conducting the 
study and investigation authorized by House 
Resolution 45; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1692). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 551. Resolution providing 
for employment of an assistant legislative 
clerk in the office of the majority leader; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1693). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 552. Resolution providing 
compensation for employees of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1694). Referred io 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 541. Resolution 
providing for the immediate consideration of 
S. 63; without amendment (Rept. No. 1695). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 553. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 5407, a bill to grant 
to the Federal Works Administrator certain 
powers with respect to site acquisition, build- 
ing construction, purchase of buildings, and 
other matters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1696). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 554. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4512, a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide fcr 
research relating to psychiatric disorders and 
to aid in the development of more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of stich disorders, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1697). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 321. 
Joint resolution to authorize the making of 
settlement on account of certain currency 
destroyed at Fort Mills, P. I., and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1698). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5731. A bill to extinguish the Indian 
title to lands in the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. R. 5732. A bill to authorize a National 
Mississippi River Parkway and matters re- 
lating thereto; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 5733. A bill to provide for the auto- 
matic promotion of certain naval officers 
who were prisoners of war; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5734. A bill to enact certain pro- 
visions now included in the Naval Appropria- 
tion Act, 1946, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 5735. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, so as to provide old- 
age insurance benefits for husbands and 
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survivors-insurance benefits for widowers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LaFOLLETTE: 

H. R. 5736. A bill authorizing the Indiana 
State Toll Bridge Commission to construct, 
maintain, and cperate a toll bridge or a free 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Mauckport, Ind.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUNKER: 

H. Res. 555. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation and study of the policies of the 
United States with respect to grazing on 
public lands; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 5737. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Schwartz; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5738. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Marshall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 5729. A bill for the relief of Frances 

Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1692. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Reso- 
lution adopted by Circuit No. VIII cf the 
American Relief for Poland, Buffalo, N. Y., 
urging assistance in speeding up the delivery 
of food, medicine, and clothing to Poland in 
sufficient quantities so as to sustain the lives 
of the helpless people starving by the thou- 
hands; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1693. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Marcia 
J. Lyttle, and others, from Chicago, Ill., pro- 
testing peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1694. By the SPEAKER: Petition of de- 
tainees in Eritrea, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the im- 
mediate return to Palestine of all Jewish ex- 
iles detained without trial; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 12, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Russell D. Cole, president of Cor- 
nell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, as we, Thy children, turn 
to Thee, a sustaining love enfolds us, for 
first Thou didst love us. In the midst 
of disquieting times, we are in confidence, 
for in the end Thy way will prevail. 

We know that when eternal ideas, 
flowing out of the heari of the universe, 
are fused in the lives of persons there is 
let loose in the world a force which can 
shape and mold, bend and direct. Love, 
intelligence, reason, and cooperation are 
of the eternal fabric, and the whole pur- 
pose of life is the development of these 
noblest powers. 

Grant, O God, that this Nation, all 
who call this land home, who carry re- 
sponsibility and trust, may be richly 
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blessed of Thee and guided by Thee be- 
cause they search out, pursue to fulfill- 
ment, and breathe into life a more fruit- 
ful expression of things immortal, to the 
end Thy Kingdom may come and Thy 
name be glorified among men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitz, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, March 8, 1946, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 11, 1946, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 136) changing the name of 
the Shoshone Dam and Reservoir to Buf- 
falo Bill Dam and Reservoir in commem- 
oration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of William Frederick Cody, 
better known as Buffalo Bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 75) for the relief of Thomas C. Locke, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGenee, Mr. 
STIGLER, and Mr. PITTENGER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 1618. An act for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; 


H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; and 


H.R.3791. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Mersman. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1615) for the relief of the legal guardians 
of John Buchan and Lawrence Gilling- 
ham, minors. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the reports 
of the committees of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H.R. 1890. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased; 


H.R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; and 


H.R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ss. P. Burton. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2483) for the relief of the estate of Mi- 
chael J. McDonough, deceased; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. McGenee, Mr. Morri- 
son, and Mr, JENNINGS were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3808) for 
the relief of the estate of William N. 
Therriault and Millicent Therriault; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McGeueg, Mr. 
HeEpRIcK, and Mr. Case of New Jersey 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagréed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (HL R. 
5458) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. LupLow, Mr. O’Ngat, Mr. Ra- 
BAUT, Mr. JoHnson of Oklahoma, Mr. 
TaBER, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and Mr. Dirx- 
SEN were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5605) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 56, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the limit of 
expenditures authorized by Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
for the investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
attack, be, and the same is hereby, increased 
by an additional $25,000,.one-half of said 
amount to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.176. An act for the relief of the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; 

8.1582. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as permanent briga- 
dier generals of the line of the Regular 
Army; 

S.1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated with- 
in the Fort Douglas Military Reservation to 
the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
dren; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockwell; 

H.R. 1090. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet McWilliams; 

H. R. 2748. An act for the relief of the Du- 
buque and Wisconsin Bridge Co.; 

H.R.3224. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux: and New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 4034. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott Other- 
medicine; 

H.R. 4035. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; and 

H.R.4269. An act for the relief of Ida 
Barger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse 
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Ruth France, John W. Nolan, Anna Palubickj 
and Frank J. Schrom. ; 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr, CONNALLY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O'Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O'Mahoney 
p= Hawkes Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hil Reed 
Brewster Revercomb 
Briggs Huffman Robertson 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bushfield Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Butler Kilgore 

Byrd Knowland Smith 
Capper La Follette Stanfill 
Carville Lucas 

Chavez McCarran Taft 
Connally McClellan Taylor 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Downey McMahon Tobey 
Eastland Magnuson Tunnel! 
Ellender Maybank Tydings 
Ferguson Meed Vandenberg 
Pulbright Millikin Walsh 
George Mitchell Wheeler 
Gerry Moore Wherry 
Gossett Morse - White 
Green Murdock Wiley 
Guffey Murray Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Grass) and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Wacner!) 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Avy- 
DREWS] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Llinois [Mr. 
Brooks], who is recovering from a re- 
cent operation. 

The Senator from Iowa {Mr. Wrtson] 
is absent because of illness. The Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] is neces- 
sarily absent. He has been excused. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Indiana | Mr. 
CaPeHarT], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPORT ON LONDON MEETING OF 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have recently returned from London, 
where I attended the meetings of the 
first General Assembly of the United 
Nations as a member of the United 
States delegation under appointment of 
President Truman, the honored and 
trusted spokesman of the United States 
in the field of foreign affairs. I was 
gratified, of course, that the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment. With the per- 
mission of the Senate, I desire to present 
an account of the transactions of the 
Conference. 

It was significant that the first Gen- 
eral Assembly was convened in Ens- 
land—that fortress of democracy which 
so proudly and so valiantly held off the 
invader when the western world was on 
the brink of disaster. London, with her 
battle scars still stark and grim, seemed 
to urge the United Nations to display the 
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same virtues and the same sturdy prin- 
ciples which had given her strength to 
meet the supreme test in war’s darkest 
“To the other members of the United 
States delegation, I desire to accord the 
highest praise. As at San Francisco, 
it was completely bipartisan and repre- 
sentative of the interests of this favored 
land. Under the able and skillful leader- 
ship of Secretary Byrnes and later of 
former Secretary Stettinius, the delega- 
tion acted in unison and harmony at all 
times. The Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Vandenberg, Mrs. Roosevelt, Represent- 
ative Sol Bloom, former Senator John 
G. Townsend, Gen. Frank Walker, and 
John Foster Dulles, all worked tirelessly 
and faithfully in the interests of their 
country and of world peace. Each of 
these members spoke from the rostrum 
of the General Assembly, and each 
brought honor to the United States dele- 
gation. We all deeply regretted that a 
last-minute illness prevented the attend- 
ance of Representative EATON. 

I desire to pay tribute to the splendid 
contribution of our colleague, the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. Members of the Senate were 
privileged to hear the excellent report 
which he made to the Senate 2 weeks ago. 
Among other activities he took a leading 
part in the deliberations of Commitiee V, 
which dealt with the important problem 
of organizing the Secretariat, setting up 
the budget for the new Organization, 
and other administrative matters so vital 
to the functioning of the United Nations 
Organization. The Senate and the peo- 
ple of the United States owe him a debt 
of gratitude for representing the inter- 
ests of our country and the United Na- 
tions so wisely and well. 

One of the outstanding personalities at 
the Conference was Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Through her great personal 
charm, her democratic qualities, her re- 
markable ability, and her indefatigable 
energy she was able to make a vital con- 
tribution to the success of the General 
Assembly. We are all proud of her. 
Women delegates from Brazil, Haiti, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Russia, and other countries also 
distinguished themselves. 

Mr. President, in view of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s splendid record, and in view of the 
proclamation read in the General As- 
sembly urging the women of the world to 
play a more active role in the United 
Nations, it is my sincere hope that every 
delegation we send to the Assembly in 
the future will include at least one repre- 
sentative of the women of our country. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I want 
to make my position unequivocally clear. 
In my opinion the General Assembly was 
an outstanding success. In my opinion, 
the United Nations machinery demon- 
strated undeniably its usefulness and the 
great influence it may exert in behalf of 
world peace. In my opinion, the Char- 
ter remains the best hope of mankind. 

I repeat, Mr. President, in my view, 
the first General Assembly was an un- 
Qualified success. After San Francisco 
we had only the bare skeleton of the 
Charter. At London the inert frame- 
work was invested with flesh and blood. 
It became a living organism. It was not 
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expected that the London meeting would 
do more than set up the organization 
and its agencies. It was called for that 
purpose alone. 

Before we left London, the General As- 
sembly had been organized. The six non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council had been elected and that body 
had been organized. The 18 members of 
the Economic and Social Council had 
been selected and that body had begun 
its duties. The 15 judges of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice had been elected. 
The Court will soon convene at The 
Hague. The Military Staff Committee 
had been set up. It convened in London 
and meets again soon in New York. Its 
task is wellin hand. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral had been selected and far-reaching 
plans laid for the new Secretariat. The 
resolution providing for the atomic en- 
ergy commission had been approved. 

By no means the least of our gains was 
the fact that progress was also made 
toward setting up the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Great Britain, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, and France all agreed to 
place under the trusteeship system the 
territories they now hold under League 
of Nations mandates. It is hoped that 
appropriate agreements can be conclud- 
ed by the time the Assembly meets again 
in September. 

The meetings of the Assembly and its 
committees challenged our admiration 
and stimulated our hopes. Here was a 
world assembly devoting its labors to in- 
ternational and world problems. No 
other gathering to compare with its im- 
portance or potentiality had ever before 
assembled on the planet. It suggested 
the projecting into world affairs of the 
principles on which the British Parlia- 
ment was established, and the profound 
political doctrines promulgated by the 
Constitutional Convention of the Ameri- 
can States in 1787. It marked an epoch. 
It will become historic. 

With all the organizational problems 
properly disposed of, the General Assem- 
bly might have adjourned with its task 
well done. However, it proceeded to dem- 
onstrate its vitality by passing resolutions 
relating to a wide array of substantive 
matters, including UNRRA, war crimi- 
nals, the colonial areas of the world, war 
refugees, and food, to mention only a few. 

The agreement reached on the atomic 
energy resolution was encouraging to the 
advocates of world peace. The resolu- 
tion was presented to the Assembly by 
Secretary Byrnes on behalf of the dele- 
gation in an eloquent and convincing ad- 
dress. After only 2 hours of debate, the 
Committee on Political and Security Af- 
fairs unanimously agreed to recommend 
the establishment of a commission for the 
control of atomic energy and other re- 
lated matters. Rarely in the annals of 
recorded history has such a momentous 
decision been arrived at so quickly by a 
deliberative body. 

As Senators know, the resolution makes 
ample provision for adequate security 
safeguards. Neither the United States 
nor any other country will be asked to 
give up any atomic energy secrets until 
security devices have been established to 
protect humankind against the terrific 
blasting power of the atomic bomb. 
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Moreover, as I pointed out when I pre- 
sented the resolution on behalf of the 
sponsoring powers, the commission will 
not have the authority to compel action 
on the part of any nation. Each state 
will be free to consider the acceptance 
or rejection of the commission’s recom- 
mendations in accordance with its own 
constitutional processes. 

I would not be frank, Mr. President, if 
I were to imply that all was light without 
heat in London. Just as there are evi- 
dences of party politics, sectionalism, and 
pressure-group activities in our own 
Congress, so there were evidences of na- 
tionalism, power politics, and lobbying in 
London. 

One very heated controversy arose over 
the insistence on the part of France, Bel- 
gium, the Ukraine, the Soviet Union, and 
certain other states with strong trade- 
union movements, that the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions should be placed 
in a privileged position in the United Na- 
tions Organization. Some wanted to go 
so far as to grant WFTU representatives 
the right to speak in the General Assem- 
bly and vote in the Economic and Social 
Council. The United States delega- 
tion objected to any nongovernmental 
organization speaking in the General As- 
sembly or voting in any of the organs of 
the United Nations Organization. That 
proposal was abandoned. We objected 
vigorously to the principle that any single 
organization, regardless of its size and 
influence, should be granted a special 
position of power and prestige in the Or- 
ganization. Iam pleased to observe that 
our position was adopted by the General 
Assembly by an overwhelming vote. 

A second controversy—this time over 
war refugees—illustrates the differences 
which at times divided the members of 
the Assembly. Some delegations, includ- 
ing our own, used as their text the funda- 
mental principle of democratic life and 
argued that full freedom of speech and 
information should be encouraged in all 
refugee camps. Certain other delega- 
tions strongly opposed permitting in ref- 
ugee camps any propaganda directed 
against the United Nations or any mem- 
ber of the United Nations, or even propa- 
ganda against the refugees returning to 
their native lands. Once again, after a 
heated debate, the Assembly upheld our 
view. 

Mr. President, of course, there were 
differences. With 51 nations present it 
would be surprising if there were not 
differences. But these differences were 
by no means diplomatic crises. They 
were the kind of disagreements which 
arise very often on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. In each case, after the debate was 
over, after the arguments had been ex- 
hausted and the vote taken, the defeated 
states accepted the decision of the As- 
sembly with perfectly good grace. 

Even so, disappointment has been ex- 
pressed in some quarters because the 
Soviet Union voted against the United 
States on a number of occasions. We 
differed with them in respect to the post- 
ponement of the Security Council elec- 
tions. We differed with them on the 
refugee problem and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. We differed with 
them on other fundamental issues, 
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For my part, Mr. President, I have no 
objection to sincere opposition. Each 
nation has a right to its own views in the 
light of its own national interests. Once 
the vote is taken, however, all the United 
Nations, in accordance with the terms of 
the Charter, are obligated to respect the 
will of the Assembly. 

Slowly and painfully the 51 United 
Nations, through the instrumentality of 
the General Assembly, are learning to 
cooperate on a peacetime basis. We 
must not be impatient with the progress 
made. We cannot expect a child to run 
before he has first learned to walk. 

It was not anticipated that the Secu- 
rity Council would do more than organ- 
ize. However, four delicate international 
issues were submitted to the Council. 
Issues in these cases were presented by 
formal complaints by Iran demanding 
the removal of Russian troops from 
Iranian territory; by Russia complain- 
ing of the presence of British troops in 
Greece; by the Ukraine protesting 
against British troops in Indonesia, and 
by Syria and Lebanon demanding the 
withdrawal of French troops from those 
territories. British troops are also pres- 
ent, but the demand of Syria and Leb- 
anon was that the British troops not 
be removed until the French should 
evacuate. 

The Security Council, even though still 
in its infancy, demonstrated remarkable 
vigor and vitality. It faced with courage 
and promptness the situations in Iran, 
Greece, Indonesia, and Syria and Leba- 
non even before it had adopted its rules 
of procedure. It has given new courage 
to the proponents of collective security 
and new hope for the future success of 
the United Nations Organization. 

Instead wf crippling the Security 
Council, Mr. President, these four dis- 
putes served as fortunate opportunities 
for the new Organization to justify its 
existence and to demonstrate without 
question its stability and its possibilities. 

Some are displeased with the action 
of the Security Council. They feel that 
the Council should have taken more vig- 
orous action to insure the immediate 
evacuation of troops from Iran and In- 
donesia. 

I attended regularly the meetings of 
the Security Council, without a vote, and 
it is my belief that the Council acted 
as it was directed to act by the Charter. 
Whenever a dispute arises, its first and 
foremost duty is to encourage the dis- 
puting parties to settle the affair by 
peaceable means of their own choice. 

This the Council did. As a result, dis- 
tinct progress was made toward the so- 
lution of all these problems with the 
possible exception of Syria and Lebanon. 
In that case, the negative vote of the 
Soviet Union blocked official action by 
the Council. Even here, however, as a 
Girect result of the proceedings before 
the Council, diplomatic action has al- 
ready been taken voluntarily by Great 
Britain and France, and a date has been 
set by the states involved providing for 
the withdrawal of French and British 
troops from Syria and Lebanon. The 
result that was sought is being obtained 
by voluntary action stimulated by the 
meetings of the Council. 
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This goes to demonstrate that, veto or 
no veto, the great powers will not lightly 
disregard the moral force of the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to act in har- 
mony with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter. 

Can anyone deny that the hand of the 
Iranian Government has been strength- 
ened in its negotiations with the Soviet 
Union by the fact that the spotlight of 
world opinion was thrown on the whole 
affair in the Security Council? Can any- 
one deny that the tense situation in 
Syria and Lebanon has been adjusted 
by the Council’s discussion? 

Here lies one of the enduring values 
of the United Nations machinery. In- 
stead of allowing two countries to carry 
on their quarrel in secret, the Security 
Council took the issues out in the open, 
where they were considered and dis- 
cussed by the representatives of 11 na- 
tions in a forum upon which all the world 
could look. An opportunity was given 
for the formation of a vigorous and def- 
inite world opinion. 

It is possible, too, that the frank and 
open statements in the Council may be 
ushering the world into a new era in 
diplomacy, when statesmen will speak to 
the people in a language they can un- 
derstand. They may be the beginning of 
a reversion to shirt-sleeve diplomacy in 
the best American tradition. 

The meeting of the Security Council 
was significant and historic. It was a 
solemn hour when the 11 members, 
speaking for and serving the United Na- 
tions, considered international prob- 
lems affecting distant parts of the earth. 
It was inspiring to look upon a tribunal 
in which a small and weak nation could 
and did call to the bar of judgment a 
great nation flushed with victory and 
conscious of its military power. 

It was one of the most notable as- 
semblages of recorded history. It was 
the assizes of the nations. Here the 
longing for peace was struggling to 
achieve concord and harmony among the 
powers capable of making war or banish- 
ing war. May the years give it strength. 
May God bless and inspire it. 

There has been some suggestion that 
the United States representative did not 
take a sufficiently aggressive attitude. 

t must be said that Mr. Stettinius, 
as a member of the Council, without 
bluster made clear his position on all of 
these issues. His views were plainly and 
vigorously advanced. There was no eva- 
sion or shirking of responsibility. 

I often heard it said in London that 
the greatest difference between the 
United Nations and the League of Na- 
tions is that the two most powerful na- 
tions in the world—the United States 
and the Soviet Union—are members of 
the United Nations. It follows that the 
success of the organization will depend, 
in large measure, on the ability of the 
people of these two great states and 
Great Britain, China, and France to work 
together cooperatively. 

Much has recently been said in ad- 
dresses and the press respecting the con- 
duct of the Soviet Union and its future 
course toward the United Nations. 

My contacts at San Francisco and 
London convince me that Russia does 
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not want another war. When one con. 
templates the devastation of territories 
stretching to the gates of Leningrad anq 
Moscow by armies of the enemy; when 
one remembers the carnage and destruc. 
tion that left Stalingrad a pile of ruins: 
when the graves where sleep hundreds o; 
thousands of gallant Russians cry for 
peace for future generations, it can be 
understood why Russia does not want 
another war. 

Russia can have peace by supporting 
and cooperating with the United Na- 
tions. Her responsibility is great because 
her power is great. 

So long as Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States are loyal to the obliga- 
tions of the Charter and adjust differ. 
ences as they arise, there will be peace. 
Those who want peace must not commit 
acts that tend to provoke war. 

We fought the war together. We must 
maintain the peace togethei. It is com- 
plained that Russia, not in a single and 
isolated,instance, but in a number of sit- 
uations in distant parts of the earth, has 
revealed a pattern of conduct with re- 
spect to the results of the war which is 
disquieting and disturbing to interna- 
tional good will and harmony. Of 
course, no nation has a right by the 
exertion of tremendous economic or po- 
litical pressure to subordinate other na- 
tions to its will. The United States will 
remain true to its treaty obligations. 
The United States will remain true to its 
commitments under the Charter. The 
United States expects all other members 
of the United Nations Organization to 
respect and perform every duty and ob- 
ligation which they have assumed. 

Peace treaties are yet to be considered 
and adopted between the nations par- 
ticipating in the war. These treaties 
must settle many questions that now vex 
us. Boundaries, reparations, and the 
status of governments are to be fixed and 
determined by these instruments. All 
nations must await their execution. No 
unilateral action should be taken toward 
anticipating what may result. 

It is my belief that the task of achiev- 
ing mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion with Russia is not insuperable. The 
cloud of suspicion and distrust which 
arose between Russia and the western 
democracies after the First World War 
has plagued our relations ever since. It 
is hoped that Russia will not permit her 
new-found power to blind her to the ne- 
cessity of recognizing and respecting the 
rights of other nations. 

I have high hope that through a spirit 
of understanding and frank discussion 
the relations between the United Siates 
Great Britain, and Russia under the 
Charter may be continuously improved 
and strengthened. These three nations 
have the supreme opportunity of the 
centuries to achieve and maintain the 
peace of the world. Shall they throw it 
away and turn back to the days of susp!- 
cion and distrust and fear? 

Russia has a right to any form of gov- 
ernment which it sanctions. It has the 
right to adopt its own system without 
the interference or intervention of any 
foreign nation. These rights, however, 
do not extend beyond her boundaries. 
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The United States and all the other 
members of the United Nations have the 
same inalienable right to adopt their 
system of government and economy 
without the interference or intervention 
of any other power. The United States 
will resist aggression by arms. It 
will also oppose aggression by economic 
or political pressure or maneuver. Let 
us hope that in the mutual recognition of 
the international rights of all nations 
under the Charter, a system of mutual 
respect and understanding may grow 
and develop in support of the Charter 
and its lofty principles. 

It is my belief that our proper course 
is to meet each issue in the Security 
Council or the Assembly or in diplomatic 
conduct as it arises, and to take our 
stand firmly upon our rights under the 
Charter, under treaties and under inter- 
national law, and hold to that position 
with firmness and insistence. The con- 
sequences that follow would establish our 
honorable and just Course in our dealings 
with foreign nations and with the issues 
of peace. Let us say to Russia, “We 
want your friendship, We want to co- 
operate. We shared your comradeship 
in the bloody chapters of the most tre- 
mendous war of all time. _We want your 
comradeship in the peace. Our coun- 
tries have been traditional friends. Let 
that traditional friendship be cemented 
and strengthened and buttressed by mu- 
tual labors in behalf of world peace.” 

So long as the supreme goal of the 
great powers remains world peace, this 
should not be an insuperable task. From 
San Francisco to London there has been 
noticeable progress. The course of our 
negotiations has not always been easy. 
There were sharp controversies and there 
were interminable hours of discussion 
and debate. But in the end, even though 
we were not always in agreement, we un- 
derstood each other better. 

It is well here to remember—and it 
cannot be repeated too often—that every 
member of the United Nations assumed 
definite and unequivocal obligations 
when it ratified the Charter. In solemn 
covenant they agreed, in the purposes 
and principles of the Chartier, to the 
following: 

First. To “fulfill in good faith the ob- 
ligations assumed by them in accord- 
ance with the present Charter.” 

Second. To “settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and se- 
curity and justice are not endangered.” 

Third. To “refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations.” 

Fourth. To “give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the present Charter.” 

Complete respect for, and adherence 
to, these solemn commitments ought to 
be in the minds of all statesmen who are 
in any way controlling the affairs of gov- 
ernment in the various coyntries that 
are members of the Organization. 

It seems to me that the heads of state 
or the foreign ministers of the Big Three 
or the Big Five might meet with consid- 
erable advantage to the cause of peace 


at stated intervals or appropriate times 
to discuss mutual problems. In frank 
conversations face to face, in candid ex- 
planations eye to eye, in language clear 
and plain and if need be blunt, many 
questions which might otherwise result 
in serious international friction could, in 
my opinion, be adjusted. 

Such conversations would generate 
mutual convictions of sincerity of pur- 
pose. They would develop confidence 
and trust. Like treatments in the field 
of preventive medicine, if used at the 
right time, they may be able to avoid a 
major surgical operation. 

Thus far, I have presented what may 
seem to some a rather optimistic report 
of the London meetings. Even the most 
Sanguine among us, however, will admit 
that there are dangers which beset the 
new Organization as it begins its tor- 
tuous and yet hopeful journey down the 
road to world peace. What shall the 
future be? 

What is vital to keep in mind is that 
the machinery is not automatic. It 
needs moral energy to power it and intel- 
ligence to guide it. 

The. answer lies in undergirding and 
strengthening the United Nations and 
giving it our complete and loyal sup- 
port. It will require the constant and 
unremitting care of the great anc small 
states alike. Its high purposes must be 
made known to the peoples of the world. 

There is one heartening fact which 
gives us hope. The peoples of the world, 
regardless of language, religion, or color, 
really want peace. That is a funda- 
mental fact which enables us to face the 
storms that may arise as the United 
Nations proceed with its work. 

We shall, of course, cheerfully supply 
our quota of assistance the Security 
Council needs—whatever it may call for 
in the way of troops and planes and 
ships—in order to maintain world peace. 

Advancing the power and prestige of 
the United Nations will require patience 
on our part. It will require tolerance. 
It will require firmness tempered with 
understanding and tact. 

We shall not shirk our responsibilities 
under the Charter. We shall not aban- 
don our traditional and historic policies. 
We gave millions of heroic men to the 
Allied cause. We poured out our treas- 
ure and are now staggering under the 
heaviest national debt ever witnessed in 
the history of the world. We made these 
sacrifices not for conquest, not for booty, 
not for dominion either by the sword 
or by political pressure. We made these 
sacrifices to defend free government and 
liberty. We fought to preserve the right 
of governments and peoples to determine 
their own destiny. We fought against 
the evil forces of world mastery and con- 
quest. We are now devoted to preserv- 
ing and maintaining the peace which 
must follow the greatest tragedy in the 
annals of all time. The world must live 
together in peace or go down to ruin in 
the most terrible holocaust that has ever 
blasted the face of the globe. 

The world knows that we do not look 
with covetous eyes upon territories of 
any other nation. The world knows that 
we do not desire to extinguish the liber- 
ties of any other people. The world 


knows that we have no plans hostile to 
its peace and happiness. 

Destiny has laid upon the United 
States a challenge for leadership in this 
noble cause. Such a responsibility is 
tremendous. We must meet it. We must 
never evade its obligations. Without 
partisan or political division among our 
people we mean to serve the world and 
its preservation through the mainte- 
nance of peace. All the centuries call 
upon us in this supreme hour to stand 
staunchly and firmly for the obligations 
of the Charter, for the sanctity of trea- 
ties, for the maintenance of interna- 
tional law, and for the traditional prin- 
ciples of government that have distin- 
guished the life of this Republic. 

One threat to the United Nations will 
be the relentless and insidious attempts 
of the enemies of real democracy to drive 
wedges of suspicion and distrust into the 
ranks of the United Nations. 

After World War I, the Allies began 
quarreling among themselves even before 
the peace was signed. By 1936 they were 
So split apart that German troops were 
able to reoccupy the Rhineland without 
resistence from the League of Natiens. 

Another difficulty which confronts the 
United Nations Organization is the pos- 
sibility that the terms of the peace set- 
tlements may not be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The Organization is charged 
with the responsibility of keeping the 
peace when the outlines of that peace are 
not yet clearly discernible. 

Boundary lines are to be drawn, repa- 
rations must be adjusted and political 
and economic settlements must be sanc- 


- tioned. For this reason, it is impera- 


tive that the peoples of the United Na- 
tions exert every effort toward establish- 
ing just and righteous treaties of peace. 

As we survey the world situation, as we 
appraise our own national and interna- 
tional interests, as we peer into the 
troubled years ahead, I am convinced 
that it is imperative that the United 
States maintain an adequate Army, a 
superior Navy, and a superlative Air 
Force. We shall not maintain these 
armed forces for aggression or conquest. 
They must be maintained for our secu- 
rity, for the defense of our people and 
our territories. They must be main- 
tained to sustain our international rights 
and obligations. They must be main- 
tained to resist any aggressor who may 
threaten our security or any plan or 
scheme for world conquest. These pur- 
poses are not inconsistent with our loy- 
alty and devotion to the United Nations. 
Such forces will be the armies of security 
and peace. 

It would be a tragic and cruel blow to 
the cause of peace if our people or the 
people of the United Nations were to con- 
clude that our glorious victories on the 
battlefield and the mere creation of the 
United Nations Organization will auto- 
matically usher us into an era of peace 
and happiness without further interest 
and toil and constant struggle toward 
our common goal. 

Mr. President, the meetings of the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council in London were an outstanding 
success. The Assembly performed its 
duty of setting up the constituent organs 
of the United Nations according to the 
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plans adopted at San Francisco. The 
Security Council with courage and wis- 
dom met the unexpected issues that were 
presented to it. All in all it may be said 
that the Organization was auspiciously 
launched. The forces of peace have 
been advanced and strengthened. 

We have assumed gigantic obliga- 
tions. We must meet them; we must 
insist that other nations meet their com- 
mitments; we must give of our thoughts, 
of our strength and of our moral power 
to utilize the new machinery we have 
created. We must see to it that the 
United Nations Organization becomes, 
in fact, “the overriding factor in foreign 
policy.” 

Mr. President, in this solemn and por- 
tentous hour of civilization’s history 
there lie before the nations of the earth 
two pathways. One leads to peace, to 
happiness, to prosperity. The other 
leads to war, and tragedy and misery 
and blood and death. I would set be- 
fore the peoples and nations two plac- 
ards, two pointing fingers indicating 
directions and the fate of the traveler. 
One would say, “We have set up the 
United Nations—here is the road to 
peace.” The other would read, “There 
is the road to misery and ruin and 
death—war.” 

Let those nations or peoples who may 
dream of war look upon the devastated 
lands of Russia; let them look upon the 
vast areas that have been scorched and 
seared by fire and sword. Let them look 
upon England, scarred and bruised by 
the cruel and brutal bombs of our enemy. 
Let them look upon Japan, whose dreams 
of aggression and dominion over the vast 
territories of eastern Asia and the Pacific 
vanished in the clouds of fire and smoke 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Let them 
look upon Japan, stripped of her con- 
quests, occupied by the military power of 
the Allies, with her government and in- 
stitutions controlled and directed by the 
armies and navies of the nations she 
hoped to subjugate. Let them look upon 
Italy, conquered and wounded and facing 
hunger and hardship, with her armies 
scattered and her fleets torn from her. 
Let them look upon the grave of the dis- 
honored Mussolini, who led her to her 
tragic fate. Let them look upon the far- 
flung territories which Hitler’s legions 
conquered and occupied in the early 
stages of the war, now liberated but 
writhing in confusion and suffering. 

Let them visit Germany. Let them 
look upon great industrial cities that now 
lie crushed and broken. Let them lift up 
their gaze to Berlin, once the proud capi- 
tal of the German Empire, shattered and 
bleeding and pulverized by the constant 
hammering of Allied bombs and artillery. 
Let them look upon Germany, occupied 
by the armies of the Allies, with its gov- 
ernment and institutions under the 
armed might of the nations whose peace 
was challenged by the cruel ambitions of 
German aggression. Let them visit the 
fortress of Hitler—the madman who led 
them to disaster and ruin—beneath the 
Reich Chancellery where 50 feet of con- 
crete could not save Hitler from the St. 
Helena of madness, misery, and death. 

Mr. President, the United Nations 
effers the world the highway to peace. 
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We pray God that it may travel that way. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 


SEPTEMBER 1945 REPORT OF RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the activities and expendi- 
tures of the Corporation for the month 
of September 1945, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s 
Democratic League of Long Beach, Calif., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation providing 
for the Missouri Valley Authority; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“Joint resolution requesting the Senators 
and Representatives from Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States to lend 
their efforts to fullest capacity to the pas- 
sage of legislation for the expansion of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance system 
with increases in present benefit payments 
under the Social Security Act 


“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they hereby 
are respectfully urged to lend their efforts 
to fullest capacity for the passage of legis- 
lation for the expansion of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system with increases 
in present benefit payments under the Social 
Security Act, a plan recently recommended to 
the House Ways and Means Committee by 
A. J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Secu- 
rity Board and as advocated by President 
Harry S. Truman; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit 
to the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States duly certified copies of this resolution.” 


TRAINING OF GERMAN TEACHERS IN 
ZONE OF OCCUPATION—RESOLUTION 
OF COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
KANSAS EDUCATORS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
a resolution adopted by the Council of 
Administration of Kansas Educators 
meeting at Emporia, Kans., relative to 
the training of German teachers in the 
zone of occupation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

The Council of Administration of Kansas 
Educators, assembled in regular session at 
Emporia, Kans., instructed the secretary to 
send the foliowing resolution to the Honor- 
able Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes; 
Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower; Presi- 
dent Harry Truman; and to each Congress- 
man and Senator from Kansas: 

“Being informed by Dr. Gregor Ziemer, 
former headmaster of the American Colony 
School in Berlin that the present German 
schools in the American zone of occupation 
have as yet failed to teach the democratic 
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principles for which we fought, and since we 
feel that we can best promote demo- 


these 
principles by first enlightening the 
German teachers who are responsible for the 
German youth; be it 
“Resolved, That we strongly urge the 
United States Government to establish at 


tors, with full 
ernment, shall instill the tenets of democracy 
into the present and future German teachers 


acquainted with the American method of 
teaching; that German teachers not willing 
to follow the plan of teaching as outlined in 
these schools be barred from teaching in 
Germany. We as educators feel strongly that 
the prestige of the American flag in Europe 
depends on the work we do with German 
children; and that the question of education 
of the next generation of Germans is most 
vital and urgent.” 


AMERICAN RELIEF FOR POLAND 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the REcorpD a set of resolutions adopted 
at the annual meeting of the delegates 
representing relief zroups in the eighth 
circuit in western New York, organized 
under the name of American Relief for 
Poland. These resolutions were adopted 
at the meeting held at Buffalo on Feb- 
ruary 24. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the delegates representing American 
Relief for Poland in the eighth circuit, in 
western New York, held at Polish Union 
Hall in Buffalo, N. Y., on February 24, 1946 


Whereas we now have authentic reports 
of eyewitnesses and various commissions re- 
turning from European war zones to the 
effect that the need for help to Poland is 
greater than ever, most urgent and desper- 
ate; and 

Whereas 7,000,000 children in Poland have 
been orphaned at a time when 75 percent 
of the health and child care centers were 
destroyed by the most devastating war in 


; and 

Whereas other millions of bewildered, dis- 
placed persons, suffering from hunger and 
terror, are being conditioned for becoming 
an easy prey to unscrupulous dictators while 
the United Nations Organization is discuss- 
ing conditions essential to enduring peace; 
and 

Whereas by comparison, the United States 
of America is the only country today which 
can provide adequately the food, medicine, 
and clothing out of the abundance with 
which merciful providence so generously 
blessed our Nation; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, in his appeal to the peo- 
ple on February 6, 1946, presented a food 
saving program, recognizing the fact that 
starvation and disease can uce serious 
political repercussions in the unsettled world 
affairs today; and 

Whereas on October 15, 1945, the United 
States Post Office opened the way for help 
to Poland by accepting packages of specified 
sige and weight for delivery to individuals 
in Poland; and 

Whereas we mourn today the sudden and 
untimely passing. of Adam Felerski, of 
Rochester, N. Y., the vice president of the 
eighth circuit of American Relief to Poland 
Committee: Now, therefore, be it 


1946 


Resolved, That we beseech the President, 
Harry S. Truman, and the Congress of the 
United States, to lend their assistance in 
speeding up the delivery of food, medicine 
and clothing to Poland in sufficient quanti- 
ties, so as to sustain the lives of the helpless 
people starving by the thousands. In evi- 
dence of our whole-hearted support of the 
President’s food saving program, we accept 
willingly any focd restrictions at home in 
order to relieve the desperate need abroad; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Director-General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration to do 
all in his power to provide devastated Poland 
with supplies and services to the millions of 
displaced persons, widows and orphans 
ravished by war and ruled by terror; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That we, as individuals, assume 
the responsibility for increasing the number 
of packages of food and clothing sent to in- 
dividuals by means of the United States Post 
Office service; and be it 
Resolved, That we extend our sincere 
sympathy to the family of our vice president 
and fellow worker, the late Adam Felerski, 
whose faithful service inspires us to greater 
effort in our work for America and for Poland, 
and finally be it 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to our Representatives in Congress, to the 
Director-General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
to the family of the late Adam Felerski. 
STANISLAUS E. CZASTER, 

President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1604. A bill for the relief of Leo Stuhr; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1033); 

H. R. 804. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Trixie 
Minnie Twigg; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1022); 

H.R. 841. A bill for the relief of Lander H. 
Willis; without amendment (Rept. No. 1023); 
H.R.1950. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Cohen; without amendment (Rept. No. 1024); 
H.R. 3003. A bil’ for the relief of Mary G. 
Paul; without amendment (Rept. No. 1025); 
H.R. 3431. A bill for the relief of F. W. 
Eurton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1026) ; 

H.R. 3543. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Thompson, a minor; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1031); 

H.R. 3677. A bill for the relief of J. Tom 
Stephenson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1027); 

H.R. 4335. A bill for the relief of the Mor- 
gan Creamery Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1028); 

H..4797. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to determine 
the claim of Lewis E. Magwood; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1029); and 

H.R. 4957. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Gelb; without amendment (Rept. No. 1030). 
By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 2884. A bill for the relief of B. H. 
Spann; without amendment (Rept. No. 1032). 
By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

H.R. 4896. A bill to provide for payment 
of travel allowances and transportation and 
for transportation of dependents of mem- 
bers of the naval forces, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1034). 
By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs; 

H.R. 5121, A bill authorizing the Secretary 
ot the Navy in his discretion to deliver to the 
custody of the State of Arkansas the silver 
service presented to the United States for the 
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battleship Arkansas; 
(Rept. No. 1035). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 1714. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prevent purchase and sale of pub- 
lic office,” approved December 11, 1926; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1036); and 

S. 1801. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
oa without amendment (Rept. No. 

Pe 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

S. 1636. A bill to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, to designate the Department 
of State as the disposal agency for surplus 
property outside the continental United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1039). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

(Mr. HILL introduced Senate bill 1920, to 
provide for the demonstration of public li- 
brary service in areas without such service or 
with inadequate library facilities, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 
self, Mr. La FoLLetTe, Mr. Butter, and Mr. 
McFARLAND) : 

S.1921. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the monthly rates of compensation, pension 
and retirement payments to veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


DEMONSTRATION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill concerned with the 
establishment of a research and demon- 
stration program in library service to 
the 35,000,600 Americans who are with- 
out it. Representative Emmy Tarr 
Dovstas, of Illinois, wil! today introduce 
a companion bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1920) to provide for the demonstration 
of public library service in areas without 
such service or with inadequate library 
facilities, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bare 
statistics of library service show the na- 
tional scope of the problem. Six hun- 
dred counties in the United States do 
not have a single public library within 
their borders—23 of them in my own 
State of Alabama, 31 in Virginia, 20 in 
Wisconsin, and 15 in Colorado. As 
many other counties have one or two 
small libraries which do not serve the 
rural population at all. Eighty percent 
of the people without library service live 
in rural areas. One million six hundred 
and twenty-four thousand people in New 
York State and 1,705,000 in Illinois have 
no public library service. 

The importance of public libraries to 
an American educational program can- 
not be overestimated. Libraries furnish 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and films 
which are basic materials to supply edu- 
cational needs. No program of adult 
education can exist without access to 
libraries. Thirty-five million Americans 


without amendment 


have no library service. 
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In a democracy such as ours, we insist 
that the ordinary citizen participate in 
decisions affecting our major problems, 
yet these problems are becoming so grave 
and so complex that even experts cannot 
without serious study realize the conse- 
quence of their decisions. This country 
must provide some means by which the 
ordinary citizen can obtain all the per- 
tinent information on all sides of the 
problems which he must consider. 
Libraries have worked out effective meth- 
ods for obtaining, organizing, and mak- 
ing such information available. 

The bill which Representative Doucias 
of Illinois and I are introducing today 
provides a broad program of experi- 
mentation and demonstration in using 
these methods to give library service to 
the 35,000,000 people who are now with- 
out it. 

A brief analysis of the bill is as fol- 
lows: 

PURPOSE 

1. To provide demonstrations of adequate 
public-library service to people now without 
it or inadequately served. 

2. To provide means for studying various 
methods of providing public-library service 
primarily in rural areas, and for studying 
the effect of planning on an area basis upon 
the development of library service. 

PROVISIONS 

1. State library agencies may submit plans 
for use of Federal funds in demonstrating 
public-library service primarily in rural areas. 
These plans shall be drawn entirely by the 
State agencies and need not be uniform 
throughout the country. 

2. Two types of plans may be submitted: 
one calling for a basic demonstration using 
$25,000 per year or 4 years in each State, 
financed entirely by Federal funds; or an ex- 
panded plan may be added to this which 
would allow States to match an additional 
$25,000 to $50,000 of Federal funds annually 
for 4 years. 

3 The Commissioner of Education would 
be required to make annual reports to Con- 
gress upon the operation of the demonstra- 
tions and would be required to make a final 
public report evaluating the demonstrations. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL (for himself, Mr. May- 
BANK, and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina) submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 1349) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR—INCREASE IN 
LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 239), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 9, agreed to January 6, 1945, to send 
for persons, books, and papers; to adminis- 
ter oaths; and to employ a stenographer, at 
a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had on 
any subject referred to said committee, here- 
by is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, for the same 
purposes, during the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
$5,000 in addition to the amount of $5,00@ 
heretofore authorized, 
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AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS ON SEN- 
ATE JOINT RESOLUTION 61 (PT. 2 OF 
REPT. NO. 1013) 


Mr. HUFFMAN submitted the indi- 
vidual views of himself, Mr. Murpock, 
Mr. Moore, and Mr. REvERcOMs, as mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
in connection with the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 61) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for men and 
women. 


NEW SOURCES OF PETROLEUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
hearings of the Special Senate Commit- 
tee to Investigate Petroleum Resources 
will have a volume of its hearings on 
new sources of petroleum in the United 
States ready for publication at the 
Government Printing Office within the 
next week or 10 days. This volume con- 
tains the latest information gathered 
from experts in the industry and experts 
in the Government in respect of deposits 
of petroleum within Territories under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. It 
is the most valuable recent compendium 
of information on the subject. Persons 
who are interested in this matter—and 
I know there are many, from letters 
which have come to the committee— 
will do well to notify the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. He has advised me 
that the volume will be on sale at 75 
cents a copy. The number of copies 
available to the committee for distribu- 
tion will not be sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and I think all those who desire 
more than one copy should notify the 
Superintendent of Documents. His ad- 
dress is “Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” If orders are placed now, the 
Printing Office can determine how many 
copies to print. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR MAYBANK AT THE 
CHARLESTON NAVY YARD 

|Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address 
delivered recently by him at the Charleston 
Navy Yard, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LEGISLATOR—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT 


{Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress on the subject The Legislator, deliv- 
ered by him at the University of Chicago 
February 19, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946—STATEMENT 
BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 

[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a statement 
on the Employment Act of 1946, made by 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, on Monday, March 4, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT—ARTICLE 
BY FRANCIS E. McMAHON 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Francis E. McMahon on the Full Employment 
Act, which appears in the Appendix. | 
TRIBUTES TO DR. VANNEVAR BUSH 


{Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
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Temarks made at a dinner in honor of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush on his fifty-sixth birthday 
anniversary March 11, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN—ADDRESS 
BY THE CARDINAL AND EDITORIALS 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
March 5, 1946, with three editorials from the 
New York Times relating to the elevation of 
His Eminence to the College of Cardinals, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION ON PALES- 
TINE OR MASS SUICIDE 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a round- 
table discussion on the subject Palestine or 
Mass Suicide, broadcast over the radio 
on February 23, 1946, and participated in by 
Senator Magnuson, former Senator Gillette, 
Louis Bromfield, and Miss Ruth Chatterton, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE—ARTICLE 
BY GEORGE CREEL 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “United States of Europe,” 
written by George Creel and published in 
Collier’s for December 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


IMPORTANCE OF COLUMBIA RIVER DE- 
VELOPMENT TO THE LUMBER INDUS- 
TRY—EDITORIAL FROM THE WOOD- 
WORKER 


{Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
on the importance of the Columbia River 
development to the logging and lumber in- 
dustry, published in the Woodworker, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT— 
STATEMENT OF JULIUS E. BARNES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during 
the last 3 weeks hearings have been held 
on the St. Lawrence seaway development 
and a great deal of testimony on both 
sides has been presented. On the part 
of the proponents of the project, much 
of the rebuttal of the testimony of its 
opponents was made by Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes without manuscript, and conse- 
quentiy it received very little coverage. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Rrecorp the testimony 
which Mr. Julius H. Barnes gave before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, Mr. Barnes’ 
testimony was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JULIUS H. BARNES, PRESIDENT, 
THE NATIONAL ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION, 
DULUTH, MINN. 

Senator TUNNELL (presiding). I take it you 
have given your name and whom you repre- 
sent to the reporter? 

Mr. BARNES. Yes, Senator. 

May I say at this time that when I ap- 
peared 2 weeks ago I had intended to file a 
list of the limited membership of the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Association. With your 
permission I would like to offer it now, but 
I would like, just for the record, to note a 
few of the names as they appear, such as 
ex-Governor Benson; John Cowles, the pub- 
lisher; Jay N. Darling, the cartoonist; James 
E. Davidson, a ship owner on the Lakes; 
Cyrus Eaton, of Clevelaid; Marshall Field III, 
of Chicago; Henry Ford II; Daniel W. Hoan, 
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of Milwaukee; Rollo F. Hunt, of Duluth: 
Harold Johnson, of Watertown, N. y. ; 

Senator TUNNELL. What committee is that 
whose membership you are naming? 

Mr. Barnes. I explained in my opening tes. 
timony that the National St. Lawrence As. 
sociation was a voluntary association of lim. 
ited membership. We have less than 109 
members. The idea was that instead of go- 
ing into a great campaign of membership 
solicitation, that some businessmen do not 
like, and I do not, we would try to select in 
the various communities men who were 
known there for their good judgment ang 
public spirit, and we have just picked a list 
with the idea that what they say would 
certify that it is the honest-to-goodness 
opinion of their localities. 

We have, for instance, Edward J. Noble, of 
the Blue Network; Paul O’Dwyer, the brother 
of the new mayor of New York; Charles 
Poletti, former Governor of New York State: 
Gideon Seymour, vice president, Star Journal 
and Tribune Co., Minneapolis; Leathem p. 
Smith, shipbuilder on the Great Lakes; Mur- 
ray D. Van Wagoner, an ex-Governor of 
Michigan; Oscar Webber, the head of the 
great Hudson Co. Stores; William lL, 
White, publisher; Owen Young, of the utility 
industry; Michael Straight, of New York: 
Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania; J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Record. 

I merely mention those because I think 
they do represent the opinion of that type of 
person. 

I said in my introduction 2 weeks ago that 
we would never knowingly make a misstate- 
ment or an inaccurate one. I am appearing 
today in rebuttal of the testimony which was 
presented by the opponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway during this last week. I have 
carefully read the testimony, and I want to 
discuss it very briefly, particularly with regard 
to several instances that illustrate the point 
of inaccuracy and misstatement; and I want 
to do that with every recognition of these 
men as good citizens. I think their judg- 
ment in some respects has been warped, per- 
haps from admirable motives—loyalty to 
their city, or to their industry or to their 
railroad. But, just the same, they are ap- 
pearing in opposition to a project which has 
been declared on the highest authority as one 
of the great projects of the world. 

We believed in it for 30 years, many of us 
in this association. We think it is inevitable, 
but it never will be settled until it is settled 
rightly by opening that great waterway whicb 
nature intended. 

So that when I criticize some of the state- 
ments made here to the committee I would 
like to make clear that I am doing it with no 
animus and only with the purpose of laying 
before this committee and the Senate the 
actual facts in respect of certain phases. So 
that it is fair for me to state that, going over 
the record of the witnesses who appeared in 
opposition last week, the grounds on which 
the opposition is based fall into six or eight 
phases. There is a power phase which has 
been discussed by adequate authority. There 
is a coal miner and coal dealer phase. There 
is a difference of opinion on the estimates of 
traffic or use of the canal. We rely on the 
fact that the history of every project that 
has cheapened transportation cost has been 
that it has resulted in increased tonnage. 
That is shown by the history of the Suez, the 
Panama, and every large canal built. It has 
created its traffic against the usual opposition 
and opinions expressed in advance. 

On these estimates of traffic the opposition 
witnesses have appeared on both sides. There 
have been those who stated that it would be 
useless and not used, and those that have 
figured that it will divert disastrously the 
business and revenues of Atlantic ports and 
railroads. 

There was the opposition argument that 
the opening of the seaway would mean /)- 
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jury to other sections, particularly the At- 
jantie ports and the Gulf ports. I would like 
to comment on that briefly in this state- 
nt. 

m we have had cost estimates. Some of them 
have been fantastic, picked out of the air. 
We have the best authority in the world, the 
Corps of Engineers, who have made three dif- 
ferent estimates on this and who have blue- 
prints and plans today so complete that a 
contractor could make his own estimates to- 
morrow. There cannot be much variation, or 
else Congress should no longer maintain the 
Corps of Engineers. But we have every con- 
fidence in the engineers and in their skill and 
judgment. 

We have the question of treaties versus 
agreements. Those who are sincere in raising 
this question must be answered by the au- 
thority of the State Department and by the 
sponsorship of 10 bipartisan Senators, who 
in the changed form of the resolution have 
attempted to meet the difficulties of treaty 
action by eliminating two sections that the 
State Department, through Dean Acheson, 
who 2 weeks ago pledged this committee that 
they would follow through on the treaty ne- 
gotiations prescribed for those two sections. 
As Dean Acheson said at that time, this 
seems to remove that argument. We think 
it does. 

Then we have the security phase; and it is 
astonishing the casual and light manner in 
which this is swept aside against the earnest 
admonitions of the Corps of Engineers, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the State Department itself. I 
want to speak briefly on that a little later, 
based upon what I know of the submarine 
menace and what I feel out of personal ex- 
perience could have been contributed in the 
saving of ships, time, and actual lives. 

Then we have the old-time opposition of 
the Association of American Railroads, which 
was formed in 1934. Previous to the forma- 
tion of that association the western railroads 
were a unit, eight of them facing on the 
Great Lakes, that their interests lay in open- 
ing the St. Lawrence. Since then they have 
been silent. There is only one survivor of 
the 11 western railroad executives who cer- 
tified their belief in the St. Lawrence project 
in the 1920’s; and he wrote a letter which 
Mr. McGrath filed last week with this com- 
mittee which expressed a change of view on 
his part because of the evidence that trans- 
portation facilities were now adequate. 

Against that we have today the peril to 
entire European populations because of the 
inability to move our western stocks of food 
grains to the coast in time. 

I was really expecting to argue one new 
phase which was brought out by the presi- 
dent of one of the minor trunk lines, and 
that was the elimination of further neces- 
sity for the project because the atomic bomb 
or atomic energy would soon be our source 
of power. 

I do not know how to meet that argument. 
I know as little about it as I imagine the 
railroad president does. But it has never 
been the American way to be timid and wait. 
We go ahead and develop and meet condi- 
tions as they arise. 

Then we have the absence of one of the 
old arguments that used to be presented in 
Previous hearings. That was the appeal to 
local patriotism through the development of 
an all-American waterway. That is the de- 
velopment of the Erie Canal between the 
Great Lakes and the Hudson, to an extent, 
for ocean ships. It took some years to finally 
Set over the fact that since the Erie Canal 
rises from Lake Ontario and then falls to the 
Hudson, its capacity is governed by the sup- 
ply of water at the crest; and that is not 
adequate for any ocean ships. The engineers 
have finally stopped that story, but I pre- 
Sume we will hear something further about it. 

Senator TUNNELL. That was a proposal to 
enlarge or deepen the old Erie Canal? 
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Mr. Barnes. That is right, to ocean size. 
If it could be done, I would be for it. 

Right here, Senator, may I say that I think 
I speak from rather wide experience. We 
do what we can with businessmen in the 
West to use the facilities provided. West 
of the block in the St. Lawrence just above 
Montreal this Government has proven im- 
mensely farsighted. It has provided the 
finest waterway in the world and then left 
to private enterprise the devising of the 
ships and the docks and the facilities to 
operate it, with the result that on bulk 
freight, where private enterprise could play 
freely, we have the miracle transportation 
costs of the world. One of those large ships 
will go 800 miles up the lake with a cargo 
of ore, and 800 miles back with earnings on 
one way at a cost per ton not higher than 
you would pay to carry a ton of coal across 
the sidewalk into your cellar. A miracle. 
It is very different as to package freight. 
There the railroad influence comes into play. 

Senator TUNNELL. May I ask you just one 
more question? 

Mr. Barnes. Certainly, sir. 

Senator TUNNELL. Are there any locks in 
that canal? 

Mr. Barnes. In the Erie Canal? 

Senator TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. There are thirty-odd. 

Senator TUNNELL. That bears out your 
statement, then. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, I want to make clear 
that I believe I can speak authoritatively on 
that, because I am a ship operator on that 
canal. It requires a special type of ship, 
with its deck houses low in order to go 
under the fixed bridges. The ship is of shal- 
low draft to accommodate the 12-foot depth 
that the Erie allows. 

I would like to show you the fleet we de- 
veloped to use those facilities. They are 
almost at their peak. [Handing a photo- 
graph to Senator TuNNELL]. 

My associates argue with me because I 
favor opening the St. Lawrence, when that 
might compete with and destroy the direct 
service which I maintain across the Lakes 
and down the Erie Canal and down the 
coast. I do not think it is Just pose on my 
part to say that I put public interest above 
private interest, plus the fact that I think 
we are resourceful enough to find the busi- 
ness and the ships in this trade. 

On the power phase I have heard nobody 
comment here on what is the real value of 
the St. Lawrence for power. Dennis Dris- 
coll, who was for several years on the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania, told 
me a few weeks ago, aiter his experience as 
trustee for Associated Gas & Electric as he 
has been for 6 years, that if there was a 
utility industry that had all the money in 
the world and wanted to plan a plant for 
safe, stable generation of power, it could 
not devise anything better than the flow of 
the St. Lawrence, buttressed by the five Great 
Lakes as reservoirs containing more than 
half the fresh water of the world. 

It is inconceivable, from an economic point 
of view, that with such a treasure created 
by nature, with no variation in flow, no 
drought, a flow that would represent the 
cheapest generated power in America, that 
we should let that water flow to the sea 
unused 12 months of the year. It is just in- 
conceivable to an economic historian. 

Those who appear in opposition will argue 
against that. Those that argue that coal 
generated power is cheaper are just prejudic- 
ing themselves to the economic historian. 
It just is not true. The matter of rates of 
power has been adequately presented both 
by the Federal Dam Commission and by the 
New York State Power Authority. I think 
the highlight on that is the testimony by 
Rural Electrification Administrator Wick- 
ard, 2 weeks ago, in which he stated that 
the computed cost of this St. Lawrence power 
if generated and delivered would compare 
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3.1 mills versus 13.1 mills that it costs today 
for New York State power. That is a tre- 
mendous saving. Think what that means 
to farms, homes, and small industries. 

There have been witnesses that have not 
been influenced by the fact that this is a 
power-driven country. Our leadership in this 
war and our industrial leadership, which we 
think we can maintain against Russia’s 5- 
year plan or any other competition, rests 
upon the fact that we know how to use 
power, through economies and with highly 
paid labor, to produce products more cheaply 
than any other country in the world. And 
we can continue to do it. 

The trend of this is impressed on me be- 
cause I served in a Government position in 
the last war, World War I, at a time when 
our total power generation was 14,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. In 1941, when one of the 
New York commercial organizations opposed 
this project, saying that we did not need 
the power, the generation was 160,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. Last year it was 240,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. That is going to con- 
tinue. We have learned the secret of cheap 
production with highly paid labor, by har- 
nessing every source of power obtainable. 

Senator TuNNELL. What was the year of 
the 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours? 

Mr. Barnes. That was 1914. No wonder 
that we made a better showing in this war 
than in the last. We had the mechanical 
servants to do it. 

On the opposition of the coal miners and 
the coal dealers, it seems to me that the rec- 
ord of production in that industry is not 
only creditable to the industry management 
and the industry personnel or workmen, but 
it shows a trend that it’s far more important 
to their prosperity than any possible discus- 
sion of losing a fraction of export trade, 
which is doubtful of itself. 

When I say that in 1932 we produced 358,- 
000,000 tons of coal and in 1944 we produced 
684,000,000 tons, nearly twice the amount, it 
seems obvious that the prosperity of the coal 
dealer and the coal miner rests in a stimu- 
lated industry and the expansion of con- 
sumption at home in an attempt to main- 
tain the market, more than it does in any 
further discussion about losing 15,000,000 or 
25,000,000 tons of export coal. At the mo- 
ment this is impossible, of course, because 
we are exporting coal to every country in 
the world. No imports are possible. 

Here I want to comment very briefly on 
the testimony by Secretary-Treasurer Ken- 
nedy in respect to the coal trade. First, I 
would object to his statement, in which he 
said that— 

“We opposed the St. Lawrence project in 
1934 when it was rejected as being unneces- 
sary for either power or commerce.” 

It seems to me that a vote in the Senate 
of 46 in favor to 42 against is hardly fairly 
characterized as a rejection. 

He said, further: 

“We insist that the power to be generated 
by this project can be produced more cheaply 
by coal in steam plants.” 

I am obliged to characterize that as an 
inaccurate statement at the best. 

Senator TuNNELL. When you speak of re- 
jection by a vote of 46 to 42, was that a vote 
on the treaty which required a two-thirds 
vote? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; there was a majority, but 
not the two-thirds majority required. 

In the same way I want to comment on 
the testimony of another witness of the 
opposition who took the stand from the in- 
terest of the coal dealer. I refer to Mr. R. E. 
Howe, of Cincinnati, who is quoted as saying: 

“If the St. Lawrence waterway project 
would be a good thing for American trans- 
portation and foreign trade, is it not strange 
that American steamship companies which 
carry on foreign trade are not only not in 
favor of it, but actually oppose it? Is it not 
strange that American labor is not only not 
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in favor of it, but preponderantly opposes 
it?” 

It seems to me that obviously the state- 
ment as to American labor is not an accu- 
rate one, when the National Maritime Union, 
which is the seamen’s union most directly 
affected, is very strongly in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

As to the steamship companies being in 
favor of it, we have the outstanding endorse- 
ment of Robert Dollar, before his death; and 
he was the most enterprising steamship oper- 
ator we ever had in America. He thought 
that it should be opened and that it would 
be used. 

Other steamship companies, after 30 years 
of disappointment, are not going to actively 
plan their services from the Great Lakes 
until they see some sign that this seaway 
is going to be opened. It will take 4 years 
after it is authorized for them to do that. 
As a ship operator I can assure you that it 
will be done. 

With reference to the next phase, that it 
is injurious to other sections, it is difficult 
for me to see why the South Atlantic States 
should be opposed to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Surely there is not enough direct, ac- 
tive competition to affect them. Surely they 
are satisfied with the recent stimulus of 
growth in their own areas by power and by 
the advanced wage scales of a better social 
conscience and a better business manage- 
ment in those districts. Surely opposition 
based on the fear that some other section 
will profit at a greater rate than their own 
is not a sound method of opposition on a 
great project like this. 

In the same way, with reference to the 
Gulf ports, I have in mind that Walter 
Parker, who is a very able commercial or- 
ganization executive, made certain state- 
ments here with which I would like to 
differ. He said: 

“We in New Orleans are advocates of ade- 
quate outlets for all sections of the country 
which can be economically justified, but we 
feel that the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes sea- 
way would do more harm to interests in other 
sections than it would do good to the Great 
Lakes centers. We also feel that the urge 
to create the seaway is being supplied, not 
by the advocates of the seaway itself, but by 
advocates of public-power projects as a means 
of getting a great public-power project large- 
ly in the guise of a seaway, all of which is 
hostile to the system of free enterprise under 
which the United States has prospered be- 
yond other countries.” 

It is interesting, Senator, that on the one 
hand it is stated that the stimulus for the 
waterway rests within the power industry 
with its ulterior purposes. Most of the other 
opposition witnesses say that the opposition 
is within the power industry itself. We can- 
not have it both ways. Either there is a 
difference of judgment and view as to con- 
clusions, or else one of them is badly mis- 
taken 

As a matter of fact, the public utility in- 
dustry is not as bitterly opposed as it was 
in previous years. The membetfship, for 
instance, of Owen Young, a leader in that 
industry, in our association, shows that there 
is a shift in opinion on that. 

Mr. Parker goes on to say that the Nation 
now has ample power. That might be dis- 
puted. He says, further: 

“There is now a channel 14 feet in depth 
between the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, while the great Mississippi River trans- 
portation system, not yet completed, has a 
12-foot channel.” 

It happens, Senator, that I know some- 
thing about the Mississippi River, also. I 
was a shipbuilder in World War I. I opened 
a 20-year-idle shipyard in Duluth to build 
ships in World War II. Among the orders 
which we filled was an emergency order for 
seven Maracaibo type tankers for Standard 
Oil to replace tankers that were destroyed by 
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an over-night raid by submarines on the 
north coast of South America. At Lake 
Maracaibo there is a bar across the entrance 
which limits the draft of ships to about 12 
feet. This is a special of tanker de- 
vised with a shallow draft for that express 
purpose. We built seven of them in Duluth 
and delivered them down the Mississippi 
River, through the Chicago River and down 
the Mississippi. We were able to deliver 
them under their own power, making their 
own way that full distance, because they were 
a shallow draft type for a special purpose. 
None of the other commercial ships can do 
that. They have to be lifted by pontoons 
and they have to be towed all the way from 
Chicago to New Orleans at immense expense, 
because the 12-foot channel in the Mis- 
sissippi is not adequate for these ordinary 
commercial ships to use under their own 
power. In no case can they carry cargo 
either up or down that waterway with an 
ocean-type ship. It is no answer to an ade- 
quate outlet to the world trade channels. 

There is a special ungraciousness about 
such testimony as Walter Parker’s and that 
of the New Orleans group. In 1927 I re- 
member very well that Herbert Hoover was 
Secretary of Commerce, and we had unpre- 
cedented floods on the Mississippi. He made 
an inspection of the Mississippi personally, 
and I know the heartfelt grief with which he 
saw the death and destruction of the uncon- 
trolled floods. That was in 1927. He was 
the first public officer to really do something 
about it; and the great system of flood con- 
trol on the Mississippi really originated with 
Herbert Hoover. This being so, it is espe- 
cially ungracious for them to oppose the 
utility of the St. Lawrence which in 1924 was 
first urged by this same Secretary of Com- 
merce in the public interest of the growth 
of commerce and industry in this county. 

They owe something to Herbert Hoover 
and to the chamber of commerce, because the 
chamber of commerce, under its new presi- 
dent, Mr. Pierson, was of a great deal of help 
in the Mississippi Valley 

This sectionalism has just got to stop in 
a country 3,000 miles wide, with a population 
of 140,000,000 people. 

The next point of opposition expressed 
here was. the question of cost estimates. I 
have seen the cost quoted as high as $1,350,- 
000,000, although five engineer boards have 
examined that project and two of them have 
made detailed estimates of cost, resulting 
in an estimate of $600,000,000 to be divided 
between the two countries. An estimate of 
about $300,000,000 for us to complete that 
waterway, by every test that business judg- 
ment can apply, is about as accurate as can 
be made. 

It is not generous and it is not accurate 
to pick out of the air any sum you want that 
might frighten somebody as an unknown 
factor in the cost obligation. 

In that connection I would like to quote 
at this time from the statement of Frank 8. 
Davis of Boston, in opposition: 

“The power needs of New England indus- 
tries can be more economically supplied by 
steam generating plants.” 

We have answered that. He says, further: 

“Opposition to the St. Lawrence project is 
Nation-wide, the principal support being 
limited to the area tributary to the Great 
Lakes.” 

We have had six successive Presidents of 
both parties in favor of it, the four Governors 
of New York, back over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and Governors of Minnesota for the 
same period. Every department of the Gov- 
ernment today is in favor of it, including 
the Chiefs of Staff and the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Yet he says that the opposition is 
Nation-wide. That is not a just statement. 
It does not do credit to an officer like Mr. 
Davis. 

He says that several estimates have been 
submitted, and he quotes five estimates, rang- 
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ing from $543,000,000, made by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, and $1,350,000,009 
by the Cooper Go. 

But what I want to point out is the willing. 
ness of opponents of this project to publish 
and repeat inaccuracies, because he includes 
former President Hoover as estimating $900,. 
000,000. That $800,000,000 estimate was in 
a publication by a New York commercia) 
organization, printed in their advance com. 
mittee report. I raised a question about it, 
because I spoke to Mr. Hoover about it ang 
he said he had never quoted anything but 
the engineers’ estimates. As a result, when 
that measure came on the floor of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York they an- 
nounced they had withdrawn that state- 
ment. It was never justified. It was always 
wholly inaccurate. But here it ts repeated 
again, 4 months after the first publication 
of it by a great commercial organization of 
New York; it had been withdrawn. 

He goes on with a tabulation of the canals 
which have cost more than the first estimate. 
He includes the Panama Canal, for example, 
estimated at $150,000,000 and costing $375,- 
000,000. 

The whole intent of tabulations like that 
is to discredit the engineering estimates for 
the St. Lawrence. That is not gererous and 
it is not fair. That was sufficiently answered 
by the letter of General Markham, who was 
Chief of the Army Engineers, in a letter to 
Senator VANDENBERG on January 16, 1934, an- 
swering the same question as to excess of 
actual cost for the Panama Canal. He suid: 

“In 1908, when the increased dimensions 
and widening of the channel through the 
Culebra cut were authorized, the estimate 
approved was $375,201,000. On June 30, 1918, 
when the Canal was opened and in perma- 
nent operation, the actual cost was $372,- 
000,000.” 

It is not fair to take an estimate of a 
smalier canal and then compare them with 
an extended canal. 

We have next the phase of the use of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and there comes into 
play the argument as to whether this should 
be a treaty or an agreement. The natural 
place to lock for an authoritative answer to 
that would be the State Department. They 
have answered it. Their answer is filed with 
this committee. The State Nepartment de- 
clares that in its present form, with the two 
sections eliminated for future treaty negotia- 
tions, the passage by both Houses as a joint 
resolution is perfectly proper. That is spon- 
sored also by Senators of experience and 
standing, like VANDENBERG, BarKLrEy, LA Fot- 
LETTE, and AIKEN. 

You heard witnesses in opposition last 
week, one of whom I greatly respect, the 
counsel of the Lake Carriers Association, Mr. 
Johnson. He argued at great length that the 
complications of introducing foreign ships 
with different signaling and sailing customs 
on the Great Lakes would lead to inextricable 
confusion. I know that foreign ships of all 
flags, all laws, and all customs operate on the 
Yangste River 3,000 miles inland, and on the 
Amazon 4,000 miles inland; and in my New 
York apartment, right on the East River, I 
watch the ships go by under flags of all na- 


‘tions, using passing signals without any con- 


fusion. It seems to me to be pretty finely 
drawn opposition to argue that Canada, our 
great neighbor on the north, similar to us in 
character and racial and business character- 
istics, will not agree: I would like to employ 
Mr. Johnson for about an hour just to rewrite, 
in consultation with Canada, such navigation 
requirements as they both would agree on, 
and eliminate any question of conflict. It 
could be done just that quickly. 

I am reminded, too, when I watch these 
ships go up and down the East River right 


-under my window, that they are shortening 


the route between the great harbor of New 
York and the harbors of New England by 20 
intelligent development of the transporta- 
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tion facilities Just by blowing the natural 
impediment of Hellgate out of East River. 
Otherwise, these ships would be going 130 
miles east, around Long Island, to reach Long 
Island Sound ports in New England. They 
have no trouble over regulations, signals, and 
other details 

Senator TUNNELL. When was that done? 

Mr. Barnes. Hellgate was opened about 25 

ars ago. 
ae anyone has any doubt that Canada will 
work with us on suggestions of that sort, 
they certainly doubt it in the face of a his- 
tory of unanimity between the two nations, 
having for 100 years an unfortified frontier 
and under laws and commercial practices. 

I also want to make the comment here that 
I think it was ungenerous of Mr. Woods, 
president of the Lake Carriers Association, 
with his justifiably splendid showing of what 
has been done in the development of bulk 
carriage on the Great Lakes, to add a sentence 
that looked like criticism as to why package 
freight on the Great Lakes was not developed 
in the same way. 

I will tell you why. I have lived that 
story. It is because of the constant railroad 
opposition, a definite policy of the railroads 
to divert from water carriage on the Great 
Lakes all the package freight they can. It 
requires a special type of ship which costs 
more money to build. Its decks and its types 
of gangways and hatches make it undesirable 
for bulk carriage. They cannot even carry 
grain, and certainly never did carry coal or 
ore. Nobody has built a ship of that type for 
80 years, because they knew the attitude of 
the railroads toward any kind of Cooperation 
in package freight handling on the great 
waterway because of the supine acceptance 
of the management of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation. 

The only package freight company on the 
Lakes, which started with 30 ships—and I 
helped to start it 30 years ago—has shown 
that by advancing the rates, by narrowing 
the spread between the water rates and the 
competitive rail rates, they have diverted 
from the Great Lakes ships tonnage which 
used to be adequate to give them net earn- 
ings in the first few years on the basis of a 
rate scale of 62 cents first class, New York to 
Duluth, until today, at $1.74 New York to 
Duluth, there is not tonnage enough to pay 
operating expenses of those ships, and they 
are gradually disappearing. Today we have 
no package-freight service, although there 
is just a hope that with some old ships re- 
turning to the Lakes there will be something 
done about water rates. 

But it is ungenerous of the bulk freight, 
left free to devise their own type of carrier 
and docks, to point out as on its way out the 
package-freight trade, because it is in the 
shape a barrels and bales and casks which 
must go on a certain type of ship, and the 
rates are framed deliberately to divert that 
tonnage from water transport. 

At this point I would like to discuss the 
security phase, and I would like to do this 
very soberly and with great earnestness. 

God forbid that we have a third world war, 
but if we had had the treaty of 1934 con- 
firmed and the waterway opened, when we 
got into the war in 1941, it would have 
shortened the submarine menace to Ameri- 
can ships carrying supplies to north Europe. 
to our allies, by 3,000 miles, with less ex- 
posure to submarine ‘attack. 

Read Churchill’s address of April 1942 to 
Commons, when things were at their lowest 
ebb, as recently published in Life magazine. 
Four hundred ships sunk along our coast 
and in the Gulf. Six thousand lives of sail- 
ors lost. But the delay in ship time and the 
loss of cargo after it had been produced and 
manufactured and put afloat, is just in- 
conceivable, but it translates itself back to 
the lives of your boys and mine. But I do 


a propose to remain quiet when I see that 
5 true, 
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Moreover, in Herbert Hoover's letter to this 
subcommittee, filed in your record, he makes 
a statement which I would like to read. He 
says: 

“It was obvious in 1924 that aside from its 
great peacetime importance the waterway 
would have been of immense value in prose- 
cuting World War I. Had the treaty of 1932 
been ratified at that time, and construction 
followed, the waterway would have directly 
or indirectly paid for itself several times over 
in World War II. There can be no doubt as 
to its value as a defense measure.” 

There is a public servant who, in the area 
of European relief, rendered distinguished 
service—so much so that he is called back 
now in this emergency to do the same. 

I was president of his grain corporation. 
I had the direction of every ship that loaded 
for Europe. We knew 3 weeks ahead of the 
armistice that it was coming, and we pre- 
pared cargoes to be sent into the dismal ports 
of Europe, loaded in proper proportions with 
sugar, milk, lard, and flour. They were on 
their way, one chain of them to be directed 
to north European ports, at an Irish port of 
call, another stream to go for direction at 
Gibraltar into Mediterranean ports for hu- 
man relief. 

You cannot close your eyes to experiences 
like that. We have been through two wars, 
and we have had an argument on the trivial 
ground that it is going to divert earnings 
from some trunk-line railroads or from some 
Atlantic ports, against the security phases 
which are certified to by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Corps of Engineers, the Maritime 
Commission, and the State Department. This 
puts a responsibility on those who oppose it 
that I would think they would be afraid to 
face. 

With regard to the point mentioned by 
Dean Acheson, of good faith to Canada, Can- 
ada has built ocean-size locks around a 327- 
foot drop at Niagara, 30 feet of depth over the 
sills. We use them with our ships, because it 
is the short way from Duluth or Chicago down 
to New York through the Erie Canal, to go 
through the Welland Canal first, and then 
across Lake Ontario. Canada has always 
shown enterprise as far as she could with 
12,000,000 people. The Canadians are like us: 
they are energetic, they are progressive. 

It happens that the other day, in the New 
York Herald Tribune in its One Hundred 
Years Ago column, I found an item which ap- 
peared in the Herald Tribune regarding the 
Welland Canal. It says: 

“We have reason to believe that communi- 
cation between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
will be open in the spring for vessels of 26- 
feet beam and measuring 138 feet from 
knighthead to taffrail, though vessels of 141 
feet can pass. Hitherto, on account of the 
noncompletion of the two lower locks, 120 or 
122 feet has been the extreme length.” 

Canada has had enterprise enough to 
build ocean-size locks around that great 
lift of Niagara. We owe them the good faith 
to go ahead and do our part. 

Now I want to talk a minute about the 
opposition of the American Association of 
Railroads, formed in 1934. The western 
trunk lines, in the 1920's, recognizing the 
service to their roads in the territory they 
served, if delivered cargo at western Lake 
ports. They have been slow to express op- 
position. I do not believe they would care 
to do it, with the sentiment of the territory 
they serve, 

The opposition did file a letter from the 
only survivor of those 11 executives, saying 
that he had changed his mind because trans- 
portation facilities seemed to be adequate 
now by railroad. I mentioned that. I 
would like at this point to put in the evi- 
dence a letter of March 30, 1932, from the 
president of the Nickel Plate Railroad, to 
George Hardy, of Toledo. This was in 1932, 
before the Association of American Rail- 
roads was formed. The great trunk lines in 
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that association do control the policies of it, 
its utterances, its position, and the rest of 
the railroad industry keeps quiet, either be- 
cause of loyalty to the organization, which 
can be admired, or because they fear reprisals 
in distribution of traffic or divisions of rates. 
The power of the Association of American 
Railroads is very marked. It has representa- 
tives in every village and hamlet across the 
country. They can pass the word down and 
contact the citizens of all the villages of 
America almost instantly. They ought to 
realize that it is a very solemn responsibility 
on an organization like that. They are 
men of character, after all. 

This letter refers to the development of 
Toledo harbor, and says: 

“I have not changed my mind in the least 
with reference to a development of this 
kind. I have always been favorable to the 
St. Lawrence development for the reason that 
public sentiment was forit * * *. It is 
one thing to spend the taxpayers’ money for 
projects that show no return, just simply to 
do something. It is another thing to develop 
along sound economic lines.” 

Then, with the omission of a paragraph or 
two that do not touch on the St. Lawrence 
project, he says: 

“I am sure this letter would not strike a 
popular chord, but I think our experience 
throughout the country justifies the conclu- 
sions I have reached, as outlined in this 
letter.” 

So the sentiment within the railroads is 
not uniformly what the American Railroad 
Association creates the impression that it is. 
I do not want to attack the public policies of 
the American Railway Association unneces- 
sarily. We have never passed a congressional 
act for the control of transportation that did 
not in the preface declare that the purpose 
of the act was to preserve the unique ad- 
vantages of each type of transportation. I 
feel inclined to offer a reward for one single 
instance in the 25 years since the act of 1920 
was passed that showed wholehearted sup- 
port of the railroads to cooperate with any 
kind of water interchange of goods, coastal, 
intercoastal, or on the Great Lakes. I think 
that is not a creditable record for a great 
association doing a great job. 

Why the railroad employees lend them- 
selves so readily is also, I think, a matter of 
interest, when I see that the number of rail- 
road employees on all the railroad systems 
of the country has fallen from 1.282.009 in 
1931 to 1,159,000 in 1941. I wonder why they 
think the industry itself has exhausted every 
ounce of energy and enterprise in developing 
that business and expanding employment- 
whether it has been a good thing to produce 
more goods and carry more foods with fewer 
men; but why the men should sympathize 
with it and play the game of railroad man- 
agement by supporting their opposition to 
a great waterway, which at least is sure in 
the judgment of economists and engineers to 
stimulate employment and business activity 
in the Middle West, I cannot understand. 

These great cities that have money in- 
vested in new plants right around the Great 
Lakes—what are we going to do with them? 
We have attracted new populations to those 
cities. Are we going to provide them em- 
ployment? 

Here is a new day in a great world, with 
new markets, new peoples that have learned 
how to earn and to spend. The outlook is 
brilliant for overseas trade. But to pay high 
wages and maintain our leadership requires 
the stimulus of every possible reduction of 
transportation costs, 

I have just one more phase that I would 
like to comment on about the opposition. 
That is the successive resolutions of local 
organized commercial bodies. 

I find great difficulty in criticizing the 
method of expression of business opinion 
through business organizations. I had some- 
thing to do with setting up the method of 
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operation of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at President Taft’s re- 
quest, so that there would be an agency of 
business opinion expressed devotedly, free of 
any selfish interest. To safeguard that the 
Chamber of Commerce oi the United States 
requires that every referendum submitted to 
the vote of its constituent member organiza- 
tions shall carry the reasons for and the 
reasons against the question submitted. I 
do not know of any other business organiza- 
tion in America that does that. 

I think many resolutions of business or- 
ganizations are merely the expression of the 
majority opinion of individual persons, indi- 
vidual businessmen, and not the fully-in- 
formed-after-study conclusions of men who 
are devoted to the public interest as they 
should be. I am sorry to say that in my 
judgment the influence of business organiza- 
tions has obviously fallen in the last 10 or 
15 years. 

I am encouraged that I am not doing that 
system or method an injustice when I get 
a letter like this from the president of one of 
the great national organizations. I have not 
his permission to use his name and I have 
not asked for it, so I shall not give his name, 
but I would like to read you what he says. 
This is a great national organization opposed 
to the St. Lawrence seaway: 

“Without discussing either the merits or 
the justification for the policies stated by the 
resolution adopted by the board of directors, 
I can probably appropriately say that I have 
been consistently against the adoption of 
such resolutions by our board largely because 
in the very nature of things they cannot 
express a considered judgment based upon 
careful investigation and research, but only 
indicate the opinions of a majority of the 
board, most of whom cannot possibly keep 
up with the course of events in all fields of 
transportation. Various circumstances com- 
bine to make it impossible for me to prevent 
the adoption of the resolution. But in say- 
ing this I do not wish to absolve myself from 
responsibility for the action taken.” 

There is high authority for distrust of the 
present method of resolutions presented, as 
a number of them were before this subcom- 
mittec last week. 

I repeat that, as for the national associa- 
tion that I represent here, we will never know- 
ingly allow a misstatement or inaccuracy to 
creep into any expression that we tender. 
We believe earnestly that this project has 
great possibilities for national progress. We 
believe there are people in America that put 
the public interest first, as is certified by our 
President and members of every agency of 
Government in Washington that touches 
commerce that would use the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Every one of them approves it, en- 
dorses it, and pleads for it. I believe we 
ought to rise above the selfish interest of 
any port, railroad, occupation, or section. 

Thank you. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1946. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Mr. MEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I have 
merely a very brief statement to make. 
I shall yield for brief insertions in the 
Recorp, but I should like to finish my 
statement before I yield for remarks of 
any length. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is pending. I do not 
know what the order is under such con- 
ditions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate at this point 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 7) 
to improve the administration of justice 
by prescribing fair administrative pro- 
cedure. 


THE HOUSING EMERGENCY 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, having 
been recognized by the Chair and having 
the floor I should like to have permission 
to proceed with the statement I have to 
make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator may proceed, but the Chair un- 
derstood the Senator wanted to put 
something in the Recorp. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I desire at 
the outset of my statement to ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Buffalo 
Evening News, entitled “Housing Bill 
Watered Down.” I quote from the edi- 
torial the following concluding para- 
graph: 


After months of administration fumbling 
with the housing crisis, Housing Expediter 
Wyatt has come up with a coordinated, well- 
planned program to meet it. It is a complex 
undertaking and easy to criticize as to de- 
tails, but none of the congressional critics 
has offered a substitute that gives greater 
promise. For Congress merely to water it 
down will be no service either to the vet- 
eran or to free enterprise; in fact, the quick- 
est way to restore free enterprise would be 
to pitch in and get this emergency job done 
even more rapidly than Mr. Wyatt contem- 
plates. The leadership shown by the admin- 
istration on this issue merits a better re- 
sponse than it received in the House, and it 
may be hoped that the Senate’s action will 
be more reassuring. 


Mr. President, that editorial coming 
from the conservative and Republican 
Buffalo Evening News, in my judgment 
merits consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the editorial submitted by 
the Senator from New York will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HOUSING BILL WATERED DOWN 


By watering down the administration’s 
emergency housing program before approving 
it by an overwhelming vote, the House has 
weakened the measure in the name of private 
enterprise without doing any service to pri- 
vate enterprise. Administration spokesmen 
overstate the case when they say that the 
House amendments have torn the heart out 
of the bill, but there is a danger that the 
measure, as it now stands, will require just 
enough Government control to be burden- 
some but not enough to make the program as 
effective as it could be. 

The only practical ways to end the unprece- 
dented housing shortage, after all, are to 
build houses as we built ships and planes dur- 
ing the war, by turning our national energies 
to the task in an all-out, coordinated effort, 
or to touch off an old-fashioned building 
boom, with a free market as the controller. 
In the present abnormal situation, the latter 
technique involves far greater risks to our 
economic health than the former. The Sen- 
ate, therefore, would be wise to restore the 
Patman bill to its original form. 

As it passed the House, the measure calls 
for price control on materials and new houses, 
but none on used homes. The subsidy plan 
for breaking material bottlenecks was elimi- 
nated, which may make it necessary to grant 
inflationary price increases across the board 
to get key materials flowing. Many of those 
who voted to modify the bill did so in the 
belief that subsidies and controls which were 
accepted in wartime have no places in peace- 
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time. But this reasoning misses the point 
The housing shortage and real-estate inga. 
tion we face are delayed-action bombs jer; 
in the wake of war. Far from abating wit; 
the end of hostilities, they were sharply in. 
tensified by the demobilization of millions of 
veterans. 

After months of administration fumbling 
with the housing crisis, Housing Expedite 
Wyatt has come up with a coordinated, we). 
planned program to meet it. It is a com. 
plex undertaking and easy to criticize as to 
details, but none of the congressional critics 
has offered a substitute that gives greater 
promise. For Congress merely to water jt 
down will be no service either to the veteran 
or to free enterprise; in fact, the quickest 
way to restore free enterprise would be to 
pitch in and get this emergency job done 
even more rapidly than Mr. Wyatt contem- 
plates. The leadership shown by the admin- 
istration on this issue merits a better re. 
sponse than it received in the House, and it 
may be hoped that the Senate’s action will be 
more reassuring. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the acute 
shortage of homes and shelter for veter- 
ans has already reached the proportions 
of a crisis in virtually every city and town 
throughout the country, and on virtually 
every college campus. This situation 
presents a serious question. 

But even today, the worst of the hous- 
ing shortage has yet to be felt. There 
are still millions of servicemen to be de- 
mobilized. There are still hundreds of 
thousands of veterans who will marry 
and will seek to establish homes for their 
brides; there are other hundreds of 
thousands, married and single, who will 
seek to complete their education under 
the GI bill of rights at colleges and uni- 
versities where housing facilities are al- 
ready swamped. 

According to the authoritative esti- 
mates of the Housing Expediter and the 
National Housing Agency, more than 
3,000,000 American families—primarily 
veterans’ families—will be in need of 
homes between now and the end of 1947. 
This is over and above at least 1,200,000 
families who were compelled to share 
living accommodations with others at 
the time that mass demobilization of the 
military forces began. 

These statistics on the housing emer- 
gency are confirmed by headlines on the 
front pages of newspapers in cities and 
towns throughout the country. They are 
confirmed by long waiting lists, by veter- 
ans and their families living in a single 
room, or crowding in with in-laws. They 
are confirmed by thousands of married 
veterans seekinz their right to a college 
education jeopardized by lack of housing. 

Mr. President, the housing emergency 
is one of the gravest threats to the post- 
war stability of America. This emer- 
gency did not come as a bolt from the 
blue but its remedy was not possible un- 
der conditions of all-out war, This hous- 
ing emergency is the climax to long years 
of underbuilding. We did not build suf- 
ficient housing to keep pace with our 
population growth and we did not re- 
place the houses which were unfit for 
habitation by American families. That is 
why there are 10,000,000 slum tenements 
and rural shacks still in use in our coun- 
try today. 

The roots of today’s veterans’ housing 
emergency were laid in the late twenties 
when speculative overbuilding of high- 
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priced houses cut off the building boom, 
Those roots were deepened by the disas- 
trous collapse in the early thirties when 
the HOLC was required to rescue more 
than a million families from foreclosure 
and loss of homes and when new build- 
ing came to a standstill. 

It was not until the immediate prewar 
years that home building recovered to 
anything like normal proportions under 
the stimulus of the FHA and of the Wag- 
ner Act’s public-housing program. Dur- 
ing the war, materials and labor clearly 
had to be reserved for essential war pro- 
duction except for the minimum volume 
of war housing needed in support of the 
Nation’s war effort. As a result, the sup- 
ply of vacant housing in most cities 
dropped to the vanishing point and there 
was no surplus available to accommodate 
the millions of married servicemen who 
are now searching for housing. 

That, in brief, Mr. President, is the 
origin and picture of today’s housing 
emergency. It is clear that the emer- 
gency calls for a double-barreled, all-out 
attack. We must have emergency meas- 
ures in order to bring the quickest pos- 
sible relief. We must have basic, long- 
range measures to cure the causes of the 
housing shortage and to make a start 
toward the goal of rebuilt cities and 
decent homes for all American families. 
These two approaches are inseparable. 
They are equally urgent and equally in- 
dispensable to a prompt and lasting so- 
lution of the housing emergency. 

That is precisely the kind of attack on 
the problem which the Truman admin- 
istration is making. At the first of the 
year, President Truman brought in Wil- 
son W. Wyatt to make an intensive study 
of the veterans’ housing emergency and 
to map out comprehensive plans for re- 
lieving it. Mr. Wyatt tackled this as- 
signment with vigor and energy. By 
working night and day, he got the views 
of all experienced authorities on housing 
and he evolved a comprehensive program 
which has been adopted in full by Presi- 
dent Truman and which, in my opinion, 
deserves the earnest support of Congress 
and the country. 

The Wyatt program calls for the start- 
ing of 2,700,000 homes and apartments 
for veterans by the end of 1947. That is 
a very high target; it greatly exceeds the 
amount of housing built in any 2 years 
in the past. But even with 2,700,000 
houses, there would be more overcrowd- 
ing by the end of 1947 than there was 
when mass demobilization began last 
fall. That is how huge the housing 
shortage is; that is how serious the emer- 
gency is. 

In his report to the President, Mr. 
Wyatt made a few comments on his goal 
which I think bear repeating. He said: 

We met in full our obligation to our men 
and women in uniform. To meet our obli- 
gation to those same men and women in 
Civilian life, we will need the same drive and 
ingenuity on the part of American business 
and American labor and’ the same Govern- 
ment stimulus and financial assistance that 
made possible the miracle of war production. 


3 The Wyatt program contemplates that 
2,450,000 houses and apartments of the 
2,700,000 units shall be permanent struc- 
tures of conventional or prefabricated 
type, and that 250,000 shall be converted 





temporary war housing or barracks, and 
trailers. 

On this latter phase of the program, 
Congress has already provided the nec- 
essary financing tools, or is in the proc- 
ess of doing so. Under amendments to 
the Lanham Act which I sponsored in 
December, in excess of $190,000,000 was 
appropriated to finance the moving and 
conversion of an additional 100,000 tem- 
porary family units from surplus war 
housing or barracks, and a bill authoriz- 
ing a further appropriation of $250,000,- 
000 for approximately 100,000 additional 
units has recently passed the Senate. I 
am confident that this increased author- 
ization which passed the Senate recently 
and is now in the House, will be approved 
by that body this week and that early 
action will be forthcoming on the neces- 
sary appropriation. 

The main area for congressional sup- 
port of the Wyatt veterans’ housing pro- 
gram therefore involves the 2,450,000 
new permanent houses which he pro- 
poses for 1946 and 1947. Today, houses 
are being built at only a fraction of the 
rate needed to reach the goal of the 
Wyatt program. Consequently, every 
day’s delay in the enactment of the leg- 
islation needed to carry out the program 
is costing veterans thousands of homes 
that could otherwise be started and com- 
pleted in 1946. There is no more impor- 
tant problem, no more serious problem, 
than that of providing housing for those 
who served the country so valiantly in 
the war. 

The Wyatt program calls for a combi- 


. nation of emergency measures and basic, 


long-range housing measures to meet the 
veterans’ housing emergency and to get 
the housing industry into full swing as 
a leading factor in a prosperous post- 
war America. 

Until the supply of critical building 
materials is greatly increased, the Wyatt 
program calls for priorities and alloca- 
tions to channel most of the current sup- 
ply of those materials into housing con- 
struction for veterans at prices and rents 
they can afford. 

The Wyatt program seeks to choke off 
the dizzy upward spiral in sales prices of 
existing houses, which presents one of 
the gravest threats of inflation now fac- 
ing the country. It would not penalize 
any present homeowner, since he could 
sell at the highest price the current mar- 
ket brings, but thereafter that price 
would be the maximum ceiling for the 
duration of the emergency. 

The Wyatt program approaches real- 
istically the problem of stimulating the 
huge increase in materials production 
needed for 2,700,000 houses without con- 
tributing further to higher housing 
prices. It allows for incentive price in- 
creases or readjustments where such ac- 
tion would not contribute to inflation. 

Finally, recognizing that the attack on 
the veterans’ housing emergency should 
also attack the basic deficiencies in our 
housing structure, the Wyatt program 
also embraces the far-reaching provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 
which I understand will shortly be re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The emergency housing legislation now 
before the Senate and the Wagner-El- 
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lender-Taft bill deserve fullsupport. We 
should take quick action to provide the 
essential legislative authority to attack 
the veterans’ housing emergency and to 
pave the way toward long-range building 
aimed at decent homes for all American 
citizens. 

Of course, Mr. President, we are not 
limited in our legislative efforts by the 
Wyatt program. We can extend and 
improve upon that program. But we 
must pursue our efforts with vigor and 
promptness, or we will deny our veterans 
the simple justice they richly deserve. 
We rose to great heights in time of war 
in the productive enterprise of our de- 
mocracy. We must meet this problem 
with the same determination and vigor 
and success with which we met the 
problems of production during the war. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the 
bill (S. 63) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with the broadcast- 
ing of noncommercial cultural or educa- 
tion programs, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Lea, Mr. BULWINKLE, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Reece of Tennessee, and Mr. Brown of 
Ohio were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 1354) to authorize the perma- 
nent appointment in the grades of gen- 
eral of the Army, fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy, and general in the 
Marine Corps, respectively, of certain 
individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. May, Mr. Tuoma- 
son, Mr. Brooks, Mr. ANDREWS of New 
York, and Mr. SHort were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 307) to authorize the use of 
naval vessels to determine the effect of 
atomic weapons upon such vessels, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 1613. An act for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; 

H.R. 1615. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; 

H.R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; 

H.R.1890. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased: 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; 

H.R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs 
S. P. Burton; 

H.R.3791. An act for the relief of Mr: 
Florence Mersman; and 
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H.R. 4884. An act to relieve certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief dis- 
bursing officer. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 5605. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee cn Ap- 
propriations. 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of naval vessels to determine 
the effect of atomic weapons upon such ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 7) to improve the admin- 
istration of justice by prescribing fair 
administrative procedure. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business before the Senate is 
S. 7, the administrative procedure bill, 
which has been so long considered and 
studied by this body. In order that the 
Senate may have a preview of what it 
shall consider in connection with the bill, 
I send to the desk a very able article by 
Mr. Willis Smith, president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, entitled “Drafting 
the Proposed Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act,” and I ask that the clerk 
may read the article, because it is brief, 
and will lend emphasis to the explana- 
tion which I shall make of the bill im- 


mediately. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 


NELL in the chair). Without objection, 
the clerk will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DRAFTING THE PROPOSED FEDERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


(By Willis Smith *) 


“How to assure public information, how to 
provide for rule making where no formal 
hearing is provided, how to assure fairness in 
adjudications, how to confer various inciden- 
tal procedural rights, how to limit sanctions, 
how to state all the essentials of a right to 
judicial review, and how to make examiners 
independent—these were the main ques- 
tions.” 

During the last 3 months of 1945 there 
took place a remarkable series of events in 
connection with the proposed statute regu- 
lating Federal administrative procedure and 
conferring powers of court review. On Oc- 
tober 19, 1945, the Attorney General of the 
United States issued a strong statement in 
support of it. On the following November 
19 the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate unanimously and favor- 
ably reported it (S. 7, Rept. No. 752). On 
December 10 it was introduced in the House 
of Representatives as H. R. 4941 in the form 
reported by the Senate committee. On 
December 18 and 19, at the sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Chairman Hatron W. SumMnNErs, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives made a favorable statement 
on it, Attorney General Tom C. Clark gave 
a full address on the subject, and resolutions 
in favor of it were adopted. 

In these days, when so much legislation is 
done piecemeal and the demands of special 


*The author is a member of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) bar and president of the American 
Bar Association, 
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interests hold the center of the stage, the 
legislative proposal which has met with such 
general acceptance is even more notable be- 
cause it deals broadly with the problem of 
administration and is a measure for good 
government. It deals with procedure, not 
privileges, and provides a general method of 
assuring that government will operate ac- 
cording to law. A bill of that character in 
these days required a background of prepara- 
tion to achieve such acceptance. 

The proposed statute involves almost all 
administrative operations. It deals with the 
very important problem of the relation of 
courts to administrative agencies. It is ob- 
viously not such a statute as may easily be 
drawn and simply submitted to the usual 
legislative routine. The method of proce< 
dure adopted by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, recognized the 
nature of the task. That method is not only 
important for this bill but opens possibilities 
for the future. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


For more than 10 years Congress has con- 
sidered proposals for general statutes re- 
specting administrative law and procedure. 
Ten or more important bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, and most of them have 
received widespread consideration. 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management recommended the 
complete separation of investigative-prose- 
cuting functions and personnel from de- 
ciding functions and personnel in adminis- 
trative agencies, but the significance of its 
report was lost in the turmoil of other issues. 
In 1938 the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary held hearings on a proposal for the 
creation of an administrative court. In 1939 
the Walter-Logan administrative procedure 
bill was favorably reported to the Senate. 
In 1940 it was passed by the Congress but 
vetoed by the President in part on the ground 


that action should await the then imminent © 


final report by a committee.appointed in the 
executive branch. Early in 1941 that com- 
mittee, popularly known as the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure, made its extensive report. 

Growing out of the work of the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure, several bills were introduced in i941. 
Senate hearings were held on these bills 
during April, May, June, and July of that 
year. All interested administrative agencies 
were heard at length and the proposals then 
pending involved the basic issues. 

Further consideration was postponed for 
three war years. Bills were again introduced 
in June 1944 and reintroduced with revisions 
in 1945. The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives held hearings 
in June 1945, but it seemed clear that the 
real problems were detailed and technical. 
It had come to be widely accepted that such 
legislation should be functional in the 
sense that it should apply to kinds of opera- 
tions rather than to forms of agencies. Ac- 
cordingly, the proposed statute dealt pri- 
marily with the legislative and judicial func- 
tions of administrative agencies. Within 
each of those functions, however, it was 
necessary to define procedures and except 
subjects which were either not regulatory in 
character or were soundly committed to 
Executive discretion. 


TECHNICAL REVISIONS 


Anticipating that this would be the situa- 
tion, the chairmen of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives had requested administrative 
agencies to submit their views and sugges- 
tions in writing. The Attorney General was 
requested to act as a liaison officer between 
the legislative committee and the several 
administrative agencies, Representatives of 
the staff of the Senate committee, with the 
aid of the representatives of the Attorney 
General and other interested parties, engaged 
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in an extensive series of conferences at which 
points made were discussed and alternatiye 
proposals as to language were debated. 
Then, in May 1945, the Senate committes 
issued a committee print in which the tex; 
of S. 7 appeared in one column and a tenta. 
tively revised text in the parallel column, 

The revised text so proposed was then 
again submitted to administrative agencies 
and other interested parties for their written 
or oral comments, which were analyzed 
the committee’s staff and a further com. 
mittee print was issued in June 1945, Ip 
four parallel columns it set forth (1) the 
text of the bill as introduced, (2) the text 
of the tentatively revised bill previously pub. 
lished, (3) a general explanation of pro. 
visions with references to the report of the 
Attorney General's Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure and other authorities, and 
(4) a summary of views and suggestions 
received. 

About this time Tom C. Clark became At. 
torney General and added new representa. 
tives to the conference group. Senator Mc- 
Carran, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, asked that they screen and 
correlate any further agency views. After 
this had been done and representatives of 
private organizations had submitted their 
additional views, the bill as further revised 
Was made a committee print under date of 
October 5, 1945. 

This final draft was submitted to the At- 
torney General for his formal perusal. He 
not only reported that the proposal was not 
objectionable but recommended its enact- 
ment in a strong statement on October 19, 
1945. A month later the Senate committee 
reported the measure. Its report of 31 pages 
plus appendix reflects the long and pains- 
taking consideration given the bill. The 
process of that consideration was not only 
well adapted to the technical nature of the 
job at hand but it was truly democratic, for 
private as Well as governmental representa- 
tives were given every opportunity to submit 
their views and suggestions, 


PARTICIPATION OF LEGAL PROFESSION 


The organized bar had the same oppor- 
tunities for presentation of views and sug- 
gestions. Bar associations had adopted reso- 
lutions and had presented reports to the 
congressional committees. The American 
Bar Association's special committee on ad- 
ministrative law took an active part, cul- 
minating in a full day’s meeting of the 13- 
man committee at Washington on October 2. 
The committee unanimously approved the 
final draft of the bill and certified its position 
to the chairmen of the congressional com- 
mittees. 

Contrary to the impression which some 
people seem to have, the proposed Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act is not a compromise. 
The problem was not “how much” but “how.” 
How to assure public information, how to 
provide for rule making where no formal 
hearing is provided, how to assure ey in 
adjudications, how to confer various incl- 
dental procedural rights, how to limit sanc- 
tions, how to state all the essentials of 8 
right to judicial review, and how to make 
examiners independent—these were the main 
questions. 

There Were two reasons why the legal pro- 
fession could not engage in trading for 
advantage in the details. First, if the statute 
should prove unworkable, it might prejudice 
procedural legislation for all time. Secondly, 
onerous requirements, such as those respect- 
ing evidence, might aid one private interest 
in one case—that is, where prohibitory orders 
are issued—but would harm them in alle 
other—e. g., where a license is sought. 
Mainly, however, it was a simple matter of 
good citizenship and good statesmanship to 
seek the best and fairest provisions for each 
subject. 

CONCLUSION 


The draft of bill as reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary offers a meas 
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of securing and maintaining a government 
according to law. Its workability has been 
tested by the elaborate procedure discusse¢ 
above. Its utility has been approved by the 
representatives of most of the legal profes- 
sion, Its desirability ts admitted by public 
officers of the highest rank. The necessity 
for it has been attested by the responsible 
Members of the National Legislature. If it is 
adopted, as it should speedily be, the result 
will be due to the background of study and 
care With which its terms have been drafted 
and tested. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
has been said that the law is a jealous 
mistress. I regret exceedingly that I 
cannot have before me at this moment 
every Member of the Senate of the 
United States so that each might listen 
to the explanation of a bill which to 
my mind and to the mind of the bar of 
America is one of the most important 
measures that has been presented to 
the Congress of the United States in its 
history. 

We have set up a fourth order in the 
tripartite plan of Government which was 
initiated by the founding fathers of our 
democracy. They set up the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches; 
but since that. time we have set up a 
fourth dimension, if I may so term it, 
which is now popularly known as admin- 
istrative in nature. So we have the leg- 
islative, the executive, the judicial, and 
the administrative, 

Perhaps there are reasons for that ar- 
rangement. We found that the legisla- 
tive branch, although it might enact law, 
could not very well administer it. So 
the legislative branch enunciated the 
legal precepts and ordained that com- 
missions or groups should be established 
by the executive branch with power to 
promulgate rules and regulations. These 
rues and regulations are the very things 
that impinge upon, curb, or permit the 
citizen who is touched by the law, as 
every citizen of this democracy is. 

The bill comes from the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate of the United 
States, and I think it should be explained 
to every Member of the Senate, because 
the Committee on the Judiciary desires 
that there should be a full understand- 
ing of its provisions and purposes. The 
Committee on the Judiciary is the law 
committee of this body, and the law is 
the thing which makes democracy vital. 
This is not a Government of men. It 
is a Government of law; and this law is a 
thing which, every day from its enact- 
ment until the end of time so far as this 
Government is concerned, will touch ev- 
ery citizen of the Republic. So I pro- 
ceed with a detailed explanation of a 
bill which should be listened to by every 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, Calendar No. 758, Sen- 
ate bill 7, the purpose of which is to im- 
prove the administration of justice by 
prescribing fair administrative proced- 
ure, is a bill of rights for the hundreds 
of thousands of Americans whose affairs 
are controlled or regulated in one way or 
another by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is designed to provide 
euaranties of due process in administra- 


tive procedure. 


The demand for legislation of this type 
to settle and regulate the field of Federal 
administrative law and procedure has 


been widespread and consistent over a 
period of many years. Today there are 
no clearly recognized legal guides for 
either the public or the administrative 
officials of Government departments. 
The subject of administrative law and 
procedure is not expressly mentioned in 
the Constitution, and there is no reeog- 
nizable body of such law, as there is for 
the courts in the Judicial Code. 

Even the ordinary operations of ad- 
ministrative agencies are often difficult 
to know, and undoubtedly there have 
been litigants before Government agen- 
cies who have received less than justice 
because they were not fully advised of 
their rights or of the procedure neces- 
sary to protect them. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
been convinced that there should be a 
simple and standardized plan of admin- 
istrative procedure. This bill is intended 
to put such a plan into effect. 

Proposals for general statutes respect- 
ing administrative law and procedure 
have been before the Congress in one 
form or another, and have been consid- 
ered by the Congress over a period of 
more than 10 years. I call the attention 
of the Senate to the chart on page 2 of 
the Judiciary Committee’s report on Cal- 
endar No. 758, Senate bill 7. This is Sen- 
ate Report No. 752, which is on the desks 
of all Senators. This chart clearly shows 
the chronology of the main bills*on this 
subject which have been introduced. 
Each of the bills shown on this chart has 
received wide public attention and long 
and serious consideration in the Con- 
gress. Problems of administrative law 
and procedure have been increased and 
aggravated by the continued growth of 
the Government, particularly in the ex- 
ecutive branch. By the middle of the 
1930’s the situation had become so seri- 
ous that the President then in office ap- 
pointed a committee to make a compre- 
hensive survey of administrative meth- 
ods, overlapping functions, and diverse 
organizations, and to submit suggestions 
for improvement. While that commit- 
tee was not primarily concerned with the 
more detailed questions of administra- 
tive law and procedure as the term is 
now understood, the committee inevita- 
bly was brought face to face with the 
fundamental problem of the inconsistent 
union of prosecuting and deciding func- 
tions exercised by many executive 
agencies. 

In 1937 the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management issued its 
report. I quote excerpts from that 
report: 

The executive branch of the Government 
of the United States has * * * grown 
up without plan or design * * *. To 
iook at it now, no one would ever recognize 
the structure which the founding fathers 
erected a century and a half ago. * * * 
Commissions have been the result of legisla- 
tive groping rather than the pursuit of a 
consistent policy. * * * They are in 
reality miniature independent governments 
set up to deal with the railroad problem, 
the banking problem, or the radio problem. 
They constitute a headless “fourth branch” 
of the Government, a haphazard deposit of 
irresponsible agencies and uncoordinated 
powers. * * * There is a conflict of prin- 
ciple involved in their make-up and func- 
tions. * * * They are vested with du- 
ties of administration * * * and at the 
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same time they are given important judicial 
work. * * * The evils resulting from this 
confusion of principles are insidious and far- 
reaching. * * * Pressures and influ- 
ences properly enough directed toward of- 
ficers responsible for formulating and 
administering policy constitute an unwhole- 
some atmosphere in which to adjudicate pri- 
vate rights. But the mixed duties of the 
commissions render escape from these sub- 
versive influences impossible. Furthermore, 
the same men are obliged to serve both as 
prosecutors and as judges. This not only 
undermines judicial fairness; it weakens pub- 
lic confidence in that fairness. Commis- 
sion decisions affecting private rights and 
conduct lie under the suspicion of being 
rationalizations of the preliminary findings 
which the Commission, in the role of pros- 
ecutor, presented to itself. 


Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, 
issued in 1937. In transmitting that re- 
port to the Congress, President Roose- 
velt added a comment of his own, from 
which I also wish to quote. He said: 

I have examined this report carefully and 
thoughtfully, and am convinced that it is 
@ great document of permanent impor- 
tance. * * * The practice of creating 
independent regulatory commissions, who 
perform administrative work in addition to 
judicial work, threatens to develop a “fourth 
branch” of the Government for which there 
is no sanction in the Constitution. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
the late, beloved President of the United 
States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The remedy proposed by that com- 
mittee, back in 1937, was a very drastic 
one, namely, complete separation of in- 
vestigative and prosecuting functions 
and personnel from deciding functions 
and personnel. That remedy had in- 
herent administrative difficulties which, 
while not so great as the fault which it 
sought to remedy, were in themselves 
serious. The pending bill does not go as 
far as that 1937 recommendation. 

A proposal for creation of an admin- 
istrative court came before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1938 and exten- 
sive hearings were held. In connection 
with those hearings, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee issued a committee print elabo- 
rately analyzing the administrative pow- 
ers conferred by statute. That was in 
the third session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. In the following year, 1939, 
the Walter-Logan administrative proce- 
dure bill was favorably reported to the 
Senate from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. That was during the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, first session, and the re- 
port I have mentioned was Senate Re- 
port 422 of that Congress, reporting on 
Senate bill 915 of that Congress. In the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, the Walter-Logan bill was re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
with amendments. The bill eventually 
was passed by the Congress, but was 
vetoed by the President in 1940, partly 
on the ground that action should await 
the final report of a committee which had 
been appointed 2 years earlier to study 
the entire situation. 

The committee which the President 
had in mind was the so-called Attorney 
General’s committee, which had been 
appointed in December 1938. The back- 
ground of that committee was a renewed 
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suggestion from the Attorney General 
concerning the need for procedural re- 
form in the wide and growing field of 
administrative law. The President had 
concurred in the Attorney General’s rec- 
ommendation for the appointment of a 
commission to make a thorough survey 
of existing practices and procedures, and 
to point the way to improvements, and 
had authorized the Attorney General to 
appoint a committee for that purpose. 
The committee was composed of Govern- 
ment officials, teachers, judges, and pri- 
vate practitioners. 

The Attorney General’s committee 
made an interim report in January 1940. 
The staff of that committee prepared, 
and during 1940 and 1941 issued, a series 
of studies of the procedures of the prin- 
cipal administrative agencies and bu- 
reaus in the Federal Government. Exec- 
utive sessions of the committee were held 
over a long period, and representatives 
of Federal agencies were heard at such 
sessions. The committee also held 
lengthy public hearings. It then pre- 
pared and issued a final report which 
was exhaustive and voluminous. The 

enate should be informed that the Judi- 
ciary Committee, in framing the bill 
which is now before the Senate, has had 
the benefit of the factual studies and 
analyses prepared by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee. 

Several bills were introduced in 1941, 
as the outgrowth of the work of the At- 
torney General’s committee. -Hearings 
on these bills were held during the spring 
and early summer of that year. The 


matter was postponed, however, because 


of the international situation then exist- 
ing, and the apparent need for concen- 
trating on matters of national defense 
and, soon afterward, of actual war. 
However, all interested administrative 
agencies were heard at length during the 
1941 hearings, and the proposals then 
pending involved the same basic issues 
as does the present bill. 

On the basis of the studies and hear- 
ings in connection with prior bills on the 
subject, and after several years of con- 
sultation with interested parties in and 
out of official positions, identical bills on 
this subject were introduced in June 1944, 
Senate bill 2030 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress in the Senate, and House bill 
5081 in the House. Introduction of these 
bills brought forth a large volume of fur- 
ther suggestions from every quarter. As 
a result, a revised and simplified bill was 
introduced at the opening of the present 
Congress, on January 6, 1945. This bill 
was Senate bill 7, introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate; and an identi- 
cal measure, House bill 1203, was intro- 
duced on January 8 in the House of 
Representatives by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of that body. 

A great deal of informal discussion 
with interested parties followed the in- 
troduction of these two bills. In the lat- 
ter part of June 1945 the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House held hearings on the 
House bill. Prior to those hearings the 
House committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary had requested 
administrative agencies to submit their 
views in writing. All submissions were 
carefully analyzed and, with the aid of 
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representatives of the Attorney General 
and interested private organizations, in 
May 1945 there was issued a Senate com- 
mittee print setting forth in parallel col- 
umns the bill as introduced and a tenta- 
tively revised text. 

Once more interested parties in and 
out of Government were invited to sub- 
mit, and did submit, comments orally or 
in writing on the revised text. These 
were analyzed by the staff of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and a fur- 
ther committee print was issued in June 
1945. This committee print set forth, in 
four parallel columns, first, the text of 
the bill as introduced; second, the text 
of the tentatively revised bill previously 
published; third, a general explanation 
of provisions with reference to the report 
of the Attorney General’s committee on 
administrative procedure and other au- 
thorities; and, fourth, a summary of 
views and suggestions received. 

After the preparation and publication 
of this committee print, the Attorney 
General again designated representatives 
to hold further discussions with inter- 
ested agencies and to screen and further 
correlate agency views, some of which 
were submitted in writing and some oral- 
ly. Private persons and representatives 
of private organizations also participated 
in the discussions at that time. 

After completion of those discussions 
the committee drafted the bill in the form 
in which it has been reported and is now 
before the Senate. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has reported favorably on this bill, 
and I call the attention of the Senate to 
the text of the Attorney General’s report, 
which appears as Appendix B of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. President, I have gone rather fully 
into the background of this bill and the 
various steps which were taken prior to 
its presentation to the Senate, because I 
wish every Member of this body to know 
and realize that not only the general 
subject, but every detailed provision of 
the bill, has had the most careful con- 
sideration possible. The bill has the 
approval of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate. It has the active support 
of the Attorney General. Not one 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government is on record as opposing it. 


The American Bar Association has en-~ 


dorsed it wholeheartedly. The bill has, 
in short, the kind of virtually unanimous 
support which would be expected in the 
case of a bill which has received such 
very lengthy, and very full, and meticu- 
lous consideration. 

It has been the purpose of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, throughout the 
lengthy process of consideration which 
I have outlined, to make sure that no 
operation of the Government would be 
unduly restricted by the bill. The com- 
mittee has also taken the position that 
the bill must reasonably protect private 
parties even at the risk of some inci- 
dental or possible inconvenience to, or 
change in, present administrative opera- 
tions. The committee is convinced, 
however, that no administrative func- 
tion is improperly affected by this bill. 

Admittedly, this is a complicated bill, 
but it deals with a complicated subject. 
I wish to say—and I take no credit for 
it—that this bill represents one of the 
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= pieces of legislative draftsmanship 
y experience. That is the natura) 
result of the lengthy process of writ; 
and rewriting, involving careful atten. 
tion to every detail, and to every nicety 
of expression, which I have already oyt. 
lined to the Senate. 

Perhaps it might be well at this time 
to emphasize that this bill is a coherent 
whole; no section or paragraph of the 
bill is completely independeng; all parts 
of it are closely interrelated. The pj 
must be read and considered as a whole 
and in this case the whole is considerably 
more than the sum of its parts. 

Mr. President, without attempting to 
minimize the many problems with which 
the committee dealt, I want to point out 
to the Senate the four principal prob- 
lems which had to be solved. These 
were, first, to distinguish between differ. 
ent types of administrative operations: 
second, to frame general requirements 
applicable to each such type of opera- 
tion; third, to set forth those require- 
ments in clear and simple terms; fourth, 
to make sure that the bill was complete 
enough to cover the whole field, 

As it has been reported to the Senate. 
the committee feels that it has avoided 
the mistake of attempting to oversim- 
plify this measure. It has not hesitated, 
therefore, to state functional classifica- 
tions and exceptions where those could 
be rested upon firm grounds. In so 
doing, the committee has followed the 
undeviating policy of dealing with types 
of functions as such and in no case deal- 
ing with administrative agencies by 
name. That point is important, and I 
will repeat it if I may. The committee 
has not deviated from the policy of deal- 
ing with types of functions as such, and 
the bill in no case deals with adminis- 
trative agencies by name. 

For example, certain war and defense 
functions are exempted under the bill, 
but there is no exemption of the War or 
Navy Departments in the performance of 
their other functions. Obviously it 
would be folly for the committee to pre- 
sume to distinguish between “good” 
agencies and “bad” agencies, and there 
is no attempt in the bill to make such a 
distinction. 

To cite another example, the legiti- 
mate needs of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been fully considered, 
but the Commission has not been placed 
in a favored position over other Govern- 
ment agencies by exemption from the 
bill. To state the matter another way, 
the committee feels that administrative 
operations should be treated as a whole, 
lest the neglect of some link should de- 
feat the purposes of the bill. In this 
connection, 1 wish to call the attention 
of Senators to the chart on page 9 of the 
committee’s report, which emphasizes 
the committee’s approach, by showing, In 
diagram form, how the principal sections 
of the bill are interrelated. 

I think it will be well at this point to 
give the Senate a brief comparison be- 
tween the pending bill and the Walter- 
Logan bill, and between it and the rec- 
ommendations of the Attorney General's 
committee. 

The Walter-Logan bill, which was Ve- 
toed by the President, differed materially 
from the bill now before the Senate. The 
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Walter-Logan bill, while distinguishing 
between regulations and adjudications, 
simply required administrative hearings 
for each, and provided special methods of 
judicial review. More particularly, in 
the matter of general regulations, the 
Walter-Logan bill failed to distinguish 
between the different classes of rules. It 
stated that rules should be issued within 
1 year after the enactment of the statu- 
tory authority. It required a mandatory 
administrative review upon notice and 
hearing within a year, and set up a sys- 
tem of judicial review through declara- 
tory judgments by the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia within a 
limited time after the adoption of any 


rule. 

In the adjudication of particular cases, 
the Walter-Logan bill also provided for 
administrative hearings of any contro- 
versy before a board of any three em- 
ployees of any agency. Decisions of such 
boards were to be made within 30 days, 
under the Walter-Logan bill, and were 
subject to the apparently summary ap- 
proval or modification of the head of the 
agency or his deputy. On the other hand, 
independent commissions—with not less 
than three members sitting—were re- 
quired to hold a further hearing after any 
hearing by an examiner. A special form 
of judicial review was provided for any 
administrative adjudication. A long list 
of exemptions of agencies, by name, was 
included in the Walter-Logan bill. 

Now let me point out some of the es- 
sential respects in which the pending bill 
differs from the Walter-Logan bill. The 
bill now before the Senate differentiates 
the several types of rules. It requires no 
agency hearings in connection with either 
regulations or adjudications unless stat- 
utes already do so in particular cases, 
thereby preserving rights of individual 
trials de novo. Where statutory hearings 
are otherwise provided, this bill fills in 
some of the essential requirements; and 
it provides for a special class of semi- 
independent subordinate hearing offi- 
cers. . 

The bill includes several types of in- 
cidental procedures. It confers nu- 
merous procedural rights. It limits ad- 
ministrative penalties. It contains more 
comprehensive provisions for judicial re- 
view for the redress of any legal wrong. 
And, since it is drawn entirely upon a 
functional basis, it contains no exemp- 
tions of agencies as such. 

The pending bill is more complete than 
the solution favored by the majority of 
the Attorney General’s committee, but is, 
at the same time, shorter and more 
definite than the proposal of the minority 
of that committee. While it follows gen- 
erally the views of good administrative 
practice as expressed by the whole of that 
committee, it differs in several important 
respects. 

The bill provides that agencies may 
choose whether their examiners shall 
make the initial decision or merely 
recommend a decision, whereas the At- 
torney General’s committee made man- 
datory a decision by examiners. 

The bill provides some general limi- 
tations upon administrative powers and 
Sanctions, particularly in the rigorous 
field of licensing, while the Attorney Gen- 


eral’s committee did not touch upon that 
subject. 

This bill relies upon independence, sal- 
ary security, and tenure during good be- 
havior of examiners within the frame- 
work of the civil service, whereas the At- 

General’s committee favored 
short-term appointments approved by a 
special Office of Administrative Pro- 
cedure. 

If Senators desire to consult a more 
detailed comparison of the pending bill, 
with full references to the report of the 
Attorney General’s committee, such a 
comparison is to be found in the third 
parallel column of the committee print 
issued by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee in June of 1945. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the bill now before the Senate is not a 
specification of the details of adminis- 
trative procedure. Neither is it a codifi- 
cation of administrative law. It repre- 
sents, instead, an outline of minimum 
basic essentials, framed out of long con- 
sideration and in the light of the com- 
prehensive studies I have previously men- 
tioned. 

To state it simply, this bill is designed 
to afford parties affected by administra- 
tive powers a means of knowing what 
their rights are, and how they may be 
protected. At the same time, admin- 
istrators are provided with a simple 
course to follow in making administra- 
tive determinations. The jurisdiction of 
the courts is clearly stated. The bill thus 
provides for public information, admin- 
istrative operation, and judicial review. 

The substance of what the bill does 
may be summarized under four head- 
ings: 

First. It provides that agencies must 
issue as rules certain specified infor- 
mation as to their organization and pro- 
cedure, and also make available other 
materials of administrative law. 

Second. It states the essentials of the 
several forms of administrative proceed- 
ings and the limitations on administra- 
tive powers. 

Third. It provides in more detail the 
requirements for administrative hear- 
ings and decisions in cases in which stat- 
utes require such hearings. 

Fourth. It sets forth a _ simplified 
statement of judicial review designed to 
afford a remedy for every legal wrong. 

The first of those four points is basic, 
because it requires agencies to take the 
initiative in informing the public. In 
stating the essentials of the different 
forms of administrative proceedings, the 
bill carefully distinguishes between the 
so-called legislative functions of admin- 
istrative agencies—where they issue gen- 
eral regulations—and their judicial 
functions—in which they determine 
rights or liabilities in particular cases. 

Quite different procedures are pro- 
vided by the bill for the legislative and 
judicial functions of administrative 
agencies. In the rule-making, that is, 
legislative, function the bill provides 
that, with certain exceptions, agencies 
must publish notice and at least permit 
interested parties to submit their views 
in writing for agency consideration be- 
fore issuing general regulations. No 
hearings are required by the bill unless 


statutes already do so in a particular 
case. Similarly, in adjudications—that 
is, the judicial function—no agency 
hearings are required unless statutes 
already do so, but in the latter case the 
mode of hearing and decision is pre- 
scribed. Where existing statutes require 
that either genera] regulations—which 
the bill calls rules—or particularized 
adjudications—which the bill calls or- 
ders—shall be made after agency hear- 
ing or opportunity for such hearing, 
then section 7 of the bill spells out the 
minimum requirements for such hear- 
ings; section 8 states how decisions shall 
be made thereafter, and section 11 pro- 
vides for examiners to preside at hear- 
ings and make or participate in deci- 
sions. 

While the administrative power and 
procedure provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9 are law apart from court re- 
view, the provisions for judicial review 
provide parties with a method of enforc- 
ing their rights in a proper case. How- 
ever, it is expressly provided that the 
judicial review provisions are not opera- 
tive where statutes otherwise preclude 
judicial] review, or where agency action 
is by law committed to agency discretion. 

Five types of provisions compose this 
bill. They are: 

First. Provisions which are largely 
formal, such as the sections setting forth 
the title, definitions, and rules of con- 
struction. 

Second. Provisions which require 
agencies to publish or make available in- 
formation om administrative law and 
procedure. 

Third. Provisions for different kinds 
of procedures such as rule-making, ad- 
judications, and miscellaneous matters, 
as well as for limitations upon sanctions 
and powers. 

Fourth. Provisions concerning the de- 
tail for hearings and decisions as well as 
for examiners. 

Fifth. Provisions for judicial review. 

I desire to emphasize the fifth type of 
provisions, namely, provisions for judi- 
cial review, because it is something in 
which the American public has been and 
is much concerned, harkening back, if 
we may, to the Constitution of the United 
States, which sets up the judicial branch 
of the Government for the redress of 
human wrongs and for the enforcement 
of human rights. 

As I have already pointed out, the bill 
is so drafted that its several sections 
and subordinate provisions are closely 
knit. The substantive provisions of the 
bill should be read apart from the purely 
formal provisions and minor functional] 
distinctions. The definitions in section 
2 are important, but they do not indi- 
cate the scope of the bill, since the sub- 
sequent provisions make many func- 
tional distinctions and exceptions. The 
public information provisions of section 
3 are of the broadest application be- 
cause, while some functions and some op- 
erations may not lend themselves to for- 
mal procedure, all administrative opera- 
tions should as a matter of policy be 
disclosed to the public except as secrecy 
may be obviously required or Only in- 
ternal agency “housekeeping” arrange- 
ments may be involved. 
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Sections 4 and 5 of the bill prescribe 
the basic requirements for the making 
of rules and the adjudication of par- 
ticular cases. In each case, where other 
statutes require opportunity for an 
agency hearing, sections 7 and 8 set forth 
the minimum requirements for such 
hearings and the agency decisions there- 
after, while section 11 provides for the 
appointment and tenure of examiners 
who may participate. Section 6 pre- 
scribes the rights of private parties in a 
number of miscellaneous respects which 
may be incidental to rule making, adju- 
dication, or the exercise of any other 
agency authority. Section 9 limits 
sanctions, and section 10 provides for 
judicial review. 

Again, I wish to call the attention of 
Senators to the chart on page 9 of the 
committee report on the bill. 

Mr. President, an analysis of the bill, 
section by section, may prove helpful 
at this point. If Senators will refer to 
their copies of the bill, and follow me 
as I go along, I shall undertake to dis- 
cuss each section of the bill in its proper 
order. 

Section 1 refers to the title of the bill, 
and provides that the measure may be 
cited as the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Although this short title has been 
chosen for the sake of brevity, Senators 
will note, as I have previously pointed 
out, that the bill actually provides for 
both administrative procedure and 
judicial review. 

Section 2 contains the definitions. 

The word “agency” is defined by ex- 
cluding legislative, judicial, and Terri- 
torial authorities, and by including any 
other “authority” whether or not within, 
or subject to review by, another agency. 
The bill is not to be construed to repeal 
delegations of authority provided by law. 
Expressly exempted from the term 
“agency,” except for the public informa- 
tion requirements of section 3, are: 
first, agencies composed of representa- 
tives of parties or of organizations of 
parties; and, second, defined war au- 
thorities including civilian authorities 
functioning under temporary or named 
statutes operative during “present hos- 
tilities.” 

The term “person” is defined to in- 
clude specified forms of organization 
other than agencies. 

The term “party” is defined to include 
anyone named, or admitted, or seeking, 
and entitled to be admitted, as party in 
any agency proceeding except that 
nothing in the subsection is to be con- 
strued to prevent an agency from ad- 
mitting anyone as a party for limited 
purposes. 

The term “rule” is denied as any 
agency statement of general applica- 
bility designed to implement, interpret, 
or prescribe law, policy, organization, 
procedure, or practice requirements. 

The term “rule making” is defined to 
mean agency process for the formula- 
tion, amendment, or repeal of a rule, and 
includes any prescription for the future 
of rates, wages, financial structures, and 
so on. 

The term “order” is defined to mean 
the final disposition of any matter, other 
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than rule making but including licensing, 
whether or not affirmative, negative, or 
declaratory in form. 

The term “adjudication” is defined as 
the agency process for the formulation 
of an order. 

The term “license” is defined to in- 
clude any form of required official per- 
mission, such as certificate, charter, and 
so on. 

The term “licensing” is defined to in- 
clude agency process respecting the 
grant, renewal, modification, denial, 
revocation, and so forth, of a license. 

The term “sanction” is defined to in- 
clude any agency prohibition, withhold- 
ing of relief, penalty, seizure, assess- 
ment, requirement, restriction, and so on. 

The term “relief” is defined to include 
any agency grant, recognition, or other 
beneficial action. 

Mr. DONNELL. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to permit me to ask him a 
question in regard to one of the defini- 
tions in section 2? I am‘mot clear as 
to the meaning of the larguage which 
reads as follows: 

Except as to the requirements of section 
3, there shall be excluded from the operation 
of this act (1) agencies composed of repre- 
sentatives of the parties or of representa- 


tives of organizations of the parties to the 
disputes determined by them. 


Mr. President, will 


I should greatly appreciate it if the 
Senator would be kind ‘enough to amplify 
somewhate his explanation of that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Section 2 (a) ex- 
empts from the operation of the act 
agencies composed of representatives of 
the parties, or of organizations of the 
parties, to the disputes determined by 
them—except for the requirements of 
section 3 relating to the publication of 
rules, orders, and decisions. The effect 
of that language is to exclude, from all 
but section 3, such agencies as the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. 
Other boards composed of such repre- 
sentatives, under the Railway Labor Act 
or similar statutes, would be likewise ex- 
empt. It may also be noted that various 
functions of such agencies as the Na- 
tional Mediation Board and the Railroad 
Retirement Board are excluded from 
provisions of the act by the applicable 
language of later sections. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
for the explanation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I confess a lack of under- 
standing of the bill. I have had con- 
siderable experience with some of the 
Government agencies, particularly the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Over 
the years the Congress has laid down 
rules of procedure instructing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to how to 
act in certain cases in the matter of rate 
making, valuations, and orders. All that 
is prescribed by statute. Is there any- 
thing in this bill that would interfere 
with that procedure? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. There is nothing in 
this bill which would interfere with such 
procedure. 

Mr. REED. I was a little uncertain, 
due, of course, to my lack of understand. 
ing of the bill and my lack of oppor. 
tunity to give it the study which it re. 
quires. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to make it 
very clear to the Senator, because I ap- 
preciate the fact that he has had long 
experience in practice before the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, that there 
is nothing in this bill which would take 
away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission anything in the way of 
functions. 

Mr. REED. And it would not change 
its method and rule of doing business 
when the method and rule is founded on 
statutory authority? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kansas that that has been 
one of the great problems we have had 
to work out in the long months of study 
which we have devoted to the bill. We 
did not wish to disrupt or change any 
thing that was statutory; and yet we 
wanted to establish something which 
would prescribe and define the avenue 
by which the individual citizen could 
gain access to a public agency which 
would touch his private life, and we 
wished to find for him a way through 
the procedure. 

Mr. REED. I wish to pay tribute to 
the Senator from Nevada for the great 
amount of hard work he has done, and 
the vast amount of ability and intelli- 
gence which he has brought to bear upon 
this effort, which I hope will be success- 
ful. In the light of the great expansion 
of governmental activities into the pri- 
vate lives of our citizens, some protec- 
tion of the citizen against these agencies 
should be provided. It is long overdue. 
I extend to the Senator from Nevada my 
appreciation of the great amount of 
work he has done, and the great ability 
he has brought to this task. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Kansas. I have 
one ambition in life, and that is that 
this bill, when enacted into law—as I 
hope it will—will become a monument 
to the Congress of the United States for 
its careful study, and a monument to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate for the time, zeal, and diligence 
which that committee has put into the 
construction of the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before the Senator 
leaves section 2, I should like to inquire 
about a phrase which is new to me. + 
refer to the expression “legal wrong 
which appears in section 10 (a) on page 
34, line 16, and which is ased for the 
purpose of describing a person who ‘s 
entitled to review. My inquiry is for 
the purpose of having the Recorp show 
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what the intention of the author of the 
pill is with respect to the combination 
of words “legal wrong.” For a long time 
we have known just what the meaning 
of “legal injury” is. It seems to me that 
by the use of the word “wrong” a much 
broader category of individuals is ad- 
mitted to review. I suppose that was 
the benign purpose of the author of the 
pill; but I should like to have it in the 
Recorp as a definition, in the course of 
his address, while he is still on the sub- 
ject of definitions. 

In Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, volume 3, 
page 3500, appears a definition of 
“wrong.” 

In its broad sense, it Includes every injury 
to another, independent of the motive caus- 
ing the injury (Union Pacifie Railway Com- 
pany v. Henry, 36 Kans, 570, 14 Pac. 1). 


There is more to the definition. Is it 
the intent of the author of the bill to 
have the words “legal wrong” compre- 
hend thescope of the definition of 
“wrong” as it appears in Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have not in mind 
the language to which the able Senator 
refers, but the language as I heard him 
read it is rather common language ad- 
dressing itself to that subject. My con- 
ception of the term “legal wrong” is set 
forth in the committee report on page 
26: 

The phrase “ legal wrong’ means such a 
wrong as is specified in subsection (e) of 
this section. It means that something more 
than mere adverse personal effect must be 
shown—that is, that the adverse effect must 
be an illegal effect. The law so made relevant 


is not just constitutional law, but any and all 
applicable law. 


Let me read further in connection 
with the construction which I place on 
the term: 


Reviewing courts are required to decide 
all relevant questions of law, interpret con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions, and de- 
termine the meaning or applicability of any 
agency action. They must (A) compel action 
unlawfully withheld or unreasonably delayed 
and (B) hold unlawful any action, findings, 
or conclusions found to be (1) arbitrary, (2) 
contrary to the Constitution, (3) contrary to 
statutes or short of statutory right, (4) with- 
out observance of procedure required by law, 
(5) unsupported by substantial evidence 
upon the administrative record where the 
agency is authorized by statute to hold hear- 
ings subject to sections 7 and 8, or (6) unwar- 
ranted by the facts so far as the latter are 
subject to trial de novo. 


I have tried to anticipate the question 
which the able Senator has propounded 
to me. I am glad that he asked the 
question. I have tried to define the term, 
because I thought it might be well to 
have it defined in the Recorp. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I see the application of 
what the distinguished Senator has just 
stated to the following part of the clause 
in section 10 (a) namely, “or adversely 
affected or aggrieved by such action with- 
in the Meaning of any relevant statute.” 
That is another category of men and 
Women who are entitled to review. But 
my question was limited to the category 
described as “any person suffering legal 


wrong because of any agency action.” On 
this point I should like to read further 
from the definition of “wrong,” because 
this is a new use of the word. If the 
author of the bill intends by the use of 
the term “legal wrong” what is here set 
forth, I should like to have it in the 
ReEcorD, because it would save a great 
deal of controversy. May I take the time 
of the Senator to read further from the 
definition of “wrong” in Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; I should like to 
have the Senator read it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The definition is as 
follows: 

Wrong. An injury; a tort; a violation of 
right. 

In its broad sense, it includes every injury 
to another, independent of the motive caus- 
ing the injury (Union Pac. Ry. Co. v. Henry 
(36 Kan. 570, 14 Pac. 1)). 

A wrong is an invasion of right to the 
damage of the party who suffers it. It con- 
sists in the injury done, and not commonly 
in the purpose or mental or physical capacity 
of the person or agent doing it. It may or 
may not have been done with bad motive; the 
question of motive is usually a question of 
aggravation only (Williams v. Hays (143 N. Y. 
447, 38 N. E. 449, 26 L. R. A. 153, 42 Am. St. 
Rep. 743)). 

In its most usual sense, wrong signifies an 
injury committed to the person or property 
of another, or to his relative rights uncon- 
nected with contract; and these wrongs are 
committed with or without force. But in a 
more extended signification, wrong includes 
the violation of a contract; a failure by a man 
to perform his undertaking or promise is a 
wrong or injury to him to whom it was made 
(3 Bla. Com. 158). 

A public wrong is an act which is injurious 
to the public generally, commonly known by 
the name of crime, misdemeanor, or offense; 
and it is punishable in various ways, such as 
indictments, summary proceedings and, upon 
conviction, by death, imprisonment, fine, etc. 

Private wrongs, which are injuries to in- 
dividuals, unaffecting the public; these are 
redressed by actions for damages, etc. See 
Remedies; Tort. 

For a classification of wrongs, see Holland, 
Jurisprudence 270. 


The combination of words used here is 
very significant. The adjective “legal” 
is a limiting adjective; and, as it has been 
applied in jurisprudence to “injury,” it is 
defined as follows in Words and Phrases, 
fourth series, second volume, page 548: 

“Legal injury” must be violation of some 
legal right and is distinct from “damage,” 
which is harm, or loss, sustained by injury 
(Combs v. Hargis Bank & Trust Co. (27 8. W. 
(2a) 955, 956, 234 Ky. 202)). 


For the sake of the future of those prac- 
ticing under this estimable bill, I think it 
would be well to have the Recorp show 
whether the distinguished author of the 
bill regards the category of persons en- 
titled to review which is here described, 
that is, “any person suffering legal 
wrong,” as any person who has suffered 
in the manner described in the quotation 
from Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Taking Bouvier and 
Words and Phrases combined, and taking 
the decisions of the courts of last resort, 
to whose language we have access, I 
should answer the Senator “yes.” That 
is, I take into consideration all the defi- 
nitions which apply to define that term, 
and I respectfully refer to the committee 


report, which I read a moment ago. It 
means that something more than mere 
adverse personal effect must be shown; 
that is, that the adverse effect must be an 
illegal effect. So, to Bouvier, to Words 
and Phrases, and to the decisions to which 
the able Senator refers, I also add the 
expression contained in the committee 
report. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Let me go a little 
further, because I am very grateful to 
the Senator for bringing up this ques- | 
tion. We asked the Attorney General 
and the Department of Justice to com- 
ment on this bill. I mow read to the 
Senate the Attorney General’s comment: 

Section 10 (a): Any person suffering legal 
wrong because of any agency action, or ad- 
versely affected or aggrieved by such action 
within the meaning of any relevant statute, 
shall be entitled to judicial review of such 
action. This reflects existing law. In Ala- 
bama Power Co. v. Ickes (302 U. S. 464), the 
Supreme Court stated the rule concerning 
persons entitled to judicial review. Other 
cases having an important bearing on this 
subject are: Massachusetts v. Mellon (262 
U. S. 447), The Chicago Junction Case (264 
U. S. 258), Sprunt & Son v. United States 
(281 U. S. 249), and Perkins v. Lukens Steel 
Co. (310 U. S. 113). An important decision 
interpreting the meaning of the terms “ag- 
grieved” and “adversely affected” is Federal 
Communications Commission v. Sanders 
Bros. Radio Station (309 U. S. 470). 


Mr. President, I have referred the Sen- 
ator to that expression coming from the 
Attorney General, in connection with this 
bill, to indicate to him and to the Senate 
the meticulous study which we have tried 
to give to this bill, so that we may con- 
strue the terms in such a way that there 
may be no divergence of views when we 
get through. 

I realize that the layman says this is 
an intricate bill. In a way it is, and yet 
in a way it simplifies itself in practice. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to compliment 
the Senator upon his courage in launch- 
ing out with a new phrase like this. Per- 
sonally, I think it is an improvement in 
the law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am very grateful 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator a question. 
Section 10 of the bill recites in part 
that— 


Except so far as (1) statutes preclude 
judicial review or (2) agency action is by 
law committed to agency discretion— 

(a) Right of review: Any person suffering 
legal wrong because of any agency action, or 
adversely affected or aggrieved by such ac- 
tion within the meaning of any relevant 
statute, shall be entitled to judicial review 
thereof. 


It has occurred to me the contention 
might be made by someone in undertak- 
ing to analyze this measure that in any 
case in which discretion is committed 
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to an agency, there can be no judicial 
review of action taken by the agency. 
The point to which I request the Senator 
to direct his attention is this: In a case 
in which a person interested asserts that, 
although the agency does have a discre- 
tion vested in it by law, nevertheless 
there has been abuse of that discretion, 
is there any intention on the part of the 
framers of this bill to preclude a person 
who claims abuse of discretion from the 
right to have judicial review of the action 
so taken by the agency? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say, in answer to the able Senator, 
that the thought uppermost in present- 
ing this bill is that where an agency with- 
out authority or by caprice makes a deci- 
sion, then it is subject to review. 

But in answer to the first part of the 
Senator’s question—namely, where a re- 
view is precluded by law—we do. not 
interfere with the statute, anywhere in 
this bill. Substantive law, law enacted 
by statute by the Congress of the United 
States, granting a review or denying a 
review is not interfered with by this bill. 
We were not setting ourselves up to 
abrogate acts of Congress. 

Mr. DONNELL. But the mere fact 
that a statute may vest discretion in an 
agency is not intended, by this bill, to 
preclude a party in interest from having 
a review in the event he claims there has 
been an abuse of that discretion. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It must not be an 
arbitrary discretion. It must be a judi- 
cial discretion; it must be a discretion 
based on sound reasoning. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me once more? 
Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not true that 
among the cases cited by the distin- 
guished Senator were some in which no 
redress or no review was granted, solely 
because the statute did not provide for a 
review? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And is it not also true 
that, because of the situation in which 
we are at this moment, this bill is brought 
forward for the purpose of remedying 
that defect and providing a review to 
all persons who suffer a legal wrong or 
wrongs of the other categories men- 
tioned? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true; the 
Senator is entirely correct in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I now continue. I wish 
to say that I am exceedingly grateful for 
the interruptions; in fact, I do not con- 
sider them interruptions, but I consider 
them amplifications of the thought 
sought to be expressed by this proposed 
legislation. 

Let me say to the Senators now pres- 
ent—and I think I can speak for the 
Committee on the Judiciary—that I do 
not believe a more important piece of 
legislation has been or will be presented 
to the Congress of the United States 
than the one which I am trying in my 
humble way to explain to the Senate to- 
day, because it deals with something 
which touches the most lowly as well 
as the most elevated and lofty citizen in 
the land. It touches every phase and 
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form of human activity, and it deals with 
that which at the opening of my state- 
ment I described as the fourth dimen- 
sion or fourth branch of our democracy. 
In other words, by the Constitution the 
executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial branches of our Government were 
set up; but now we have a fourth branch, 
the administrative form of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to remark 
that I had the honor of being on the 
Judiciary Committee when this bill was 
first brought up; and it was because I felt 
so strongly what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada has just said—namely, 
the vital importance of a measure of this 
kind—that I asked the privilege of hav- 
ing the committee postpone reporting 
the bill until I had had an opportunity 
as the Senator from Nevada will recall, 
to send copies of the bill to friends of 
mine in the legal profession, both in the 
State of New Jersey and in the State of 
New York, and to ask for their judgment. 
I wish if I may to pay the Senator from 
Nevada the tribute of saying that, with- 
out exception, the distinguished jurists 
whoexamined this bill said that it wasone 
of the finest measures they had ever seen, 
and they were wholeheartedly behind it 
and urged its passage as soon as possible. 
I may say that certain minor suggestions 
were made, as the Senator may recall, 
with reference to possible changes here 
and there, and that points arose such as 
those which have arisen here on the floor. 
But I cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without paying my tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada for the great job which 
he has done, and for the care which he 
has taken over a period of possibly 3 
years to bring before this body one of the 
most important pieces of judicial legis- 
lation of which I can conceive. I wish 
to go on record as supporting this meas- 
ure and as supporting the Senator from 
Nevada in his effort to secure its passage. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from New 
Jersey for what he has said. I may say 
that, because of the Senator’s outstand- 
ing contributions to the principles of law, 
and the fine guidance which the chair- 
man of the committee received at his 
hands, it was a great regret to the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee to learn 
that it was not possible for the Senator 
from New Jersey to remain with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Nevada for 
the great work which he has done in the 
preparation and presentation of this bill 
to the Senate. As one who has taught 
in the field of administrative law for 
many years, I may say that the bill sup- 
plies what has been to me a very ob- 
vious need in the administration of gov- 
ernment by law, in that it recognizes the 
relationship between procedural rights 
and substantive rights as such rights 
relate to administrative law. 
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For many years I have spoken ang 
written in support of the basic principjes 
embodied in the pending bill. I par. 
ticularly commend the Senator from 
Nevada for the recommendation cop. 
tained in the bill of at least a rule of 
evidence stronger than the some-eyj. 
dence rule. As I understand the bil} ip 
its present form, it and ap- 
proves the substantial evidence rule, | 
believe that in the future, however, gs 
the Congress deals with specific admin. 
istrative law agencies and tribunals, we 
will have to recognize that in some par- 
ticular instances we need an evidence 
rule even stronger than the substantia) 
evidence rule. In many instances it 
seems to me that the weight-of-evidence 
rule should be the rule used to govern 
judicial reviews of the decisions of many 
administrative tribunals. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senaor from Oregon 
for his observations, and for his knowl- 
edge of the law. 

I wish now to proceed section by sec. 
tion with an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator continues. I ask that he yield 
to me because he might wish to have in 
mind, in making his explanation, what 
I am about to say. 

Several years ago there was before the 
Congress the Walter-Logan bill, which 
was an administrative law measure, I 
was not in favor of that measure. I op- 
posed it as actively as I could. I felt 
that under the terms of the bill the agen- 
cies of the Government established by 
Congress would be woefully handicapped 
in carrying on their functions, because 
of interminable delay and long-drawn- 
out proceedings which might be involved, 
thereby resulting in nullifying acts of the 
legislative departments until such time 
as the acts would be of no value even 
if carried out. Congress passed the bill 
and President Roosevelt, as I recall, ve- 
toed it. 

The pending bill is a new effort to deal 
with the subject about which we all ad- 
mit something should be done. 

When the Senator expains the terms 
of the bill section by section, will it be his 
purpose to show in what respect and in 
what way the Walter-Logan measure has 
been modified, or provisions of it have 
been eliminated, so as to remove some of 
the objections some of us had to that 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. A few days ago the 
able Senator from Kentucky evinced his 
attitude with reference to the Walter- 
Logan bill, and I knew of his attitude 
with reference to it. Therefore, I have 
now prepared a presentation of compari- 
sons of provisions. I have done so by 
way of explanation, I may say in answer 
to the Senator. It would be impossible 
for me to compare the Walter-Logan bill 
provision by provision with the pending 
bill, for the mere reason that they are 
two entirely different bills. They relate 
to the same subject, but they approach 
it in entirely different ways. However, 
I believe that I can illustrate the differ- 
ence in a few words. 

The pending bill is designed to set forth 
minimum procedural essentials for var- 
ious types of functions. It does not refer 
to agencies by name. It contains no ex- 
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ceptions. It is thus not aimed at any 
particular agency or agencies. The Wal- 
ter-Logan bill, on the other hand, con- 
tained a great many exceptions of agen- 
cies and subjects. Section 7 (b) was 
thought to indicate either that it was 
aimed at particular agencies, or was so 
imperfectly conceived that it could not 
be applied across the board. The pend- 
ing bill does, however, in section 2 (a), 
exempt war agencies, because they are 
presumably self-liquidating, and it was 
deemed unwise to attempt to cover them 
at this late date. 

The definitions of the Walter-Logan 
bill were imperfect and confusing. Rules 
were so defined as to include “orders” 
and were limited to interpretations of 
terms of statutes. That bill, therefore, 
failed to distinguish between substan- 
tive, interpretive, and procedural rules. 
The pending bill exempts from its pro- 
cedural requirements all interpretive, 
organizational. and procedural rules, be- 
cause under present law interpretive 
rules, being merely adaptations of inter- 
pretations of statutes, are subject to a 
more ample degree of judicial review, and 
because the problem with respect to the 
other exempted types of rules is to fa- 
cilitate their issuance rather than to 
supply procedures. 

The pending bill, therefore, applies 
procedures only to the making of so- 
called substantive rules, that is, through 
administrative legislation under author- 
ity of Congress. Other definitions in 
the Walter-Logan bill are entirely dif- 
ferent from those in the pending bill, 
but, in answer to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I believe that nothing will be 
gained by examining those differences 
here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
Senator’s bill is the result of a careful 
study of the whole subject made since 
the consideration by Congress of the 
Walter-Logan bill, and since the formal 
veto of that measure by the President, 
and the recommendation of former At- 
torney General Homer Cummings who, 
I believe, as one of the last things which 
he did before retiring, recommended 
legislation along this line without going 
into detail about it. Subsequently a 
committee was appointed, perhaps by the 
present Attorney General or one of his 
predecessors—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. A former Attorney 
General. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A former Attorney 
General, all of which took place follow- 
ing the consideration of the previous 
legislation known as the Walter-Logan 
bill, or the Logan-Walter bill, I do not 
know which. However, in the main, the 
pending bill complies with the recom- 
mendations of the various investigations 
which have been made since considera- 
tion of the Walter-Logan bill with re- 
spect to legislation upon this subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would not use the 
word “complies.” I would say that the 
bill takes into consideration those studies 
and is guided by them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not mean in my 
use of the word “complies” that the bill 
followed the recommendations word for 
word, but it does take into consideration 
the facts developed by the various in- 
‘esugations to which I have referred. 





The committee has been, of course, well 
informed as to the validity of any rec- 
ommendations made upon the subject, 
but it does approach the subject from 
the standpoint of helpfulness in the ad- 
ministration of the law, rather than from 
the standpoint of undertaking to nullify 
what executive departments set up by 
Congress might be attempting to do. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Positively, we nul- 
lify nothing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was my objec- 
tion to the former measure, as the Sen- 
ator will recall. 

Mr. McCARRAN. MI do recall very 
well. I may say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that earlier in my discourse 
upon the pending bill I discussed the 
differentiations between the Walter- 
Logan bill and the Attorney General’s 
committee report, and so on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was necessarily 
called from the Chamber and was not 
present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that. 

Mr. President, section 3 of the bill con- 
cerns provisions respecting public infor- 
mation and it should be noted that the 
bill exempts from the public-information 
provisions of this section, first, matters 
requiring secrecy in the public interest, 
and second, matters relating solely to the 
internal management of an agency. 

Subsection (a) of section 3 concerns 
rules. Under this subsection every 
agency is required to publish in the Fed- 
eral Register its organization, its places 
of doing business with the public, its 
methods of rule making and adjudica- 
tion, including the rules of practice re- 
lating thereto, and such substantive rules 
as it may frame for the guidance of the 
public. No person is in any manner to 
be required to resort to organization or 
procedure not so published. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 concerns 
opinions and orders. Under this sub- 
section agencies are required to publish 
or, pursuant to rule, to make available 
to public inspection all final opinions or 
orders in the adjudication of cases ex- 
cept those held confidential for good 
cause and not cited as precedents. 

Subsection (c) of section 3 concerns 
public records, and provides that except 
as statutes may require otherwise, or in- 
formation may be held confidential for 
good cause, matters of official record are 
to be made available to persons properly 
and directly concerned, in accordance 
with rules to be issued by the agency. 

Section 4 concerns rule making. The 
introductory clause exempts from all of 
the requirements of section 4 any rule 
making, so far as there are involved 
military, naval, or foreign affairs func- 
tions, or matters relating to agency man- 
agement or personnel, or to public prop- 
erty, loans, grants, benefits, or contracts. 

Mr. President, I wish the Senate would 
give close consideration to what I am 
about to discuss, because it is all im- 
portant 

Subsection (a) of section 4 concerns 
notice. It provides that general notice 
of proposed rule making must be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and must 
include the time, place, and nature of 
the proceedings, a reference to the au- 
thority under which such proceedings 
are held, and the terms, substance, or 
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issues involved. However, except where 
notice and hearing is required by some 
other statute, the subsection does not 
apply to rules other than those of sub- 
stance, or where the agency for good 
cause finds, and incorporates the finding 
and reasons therefor in the published 
rule, that notice and public procedure 
are impracticable, unnecessary, or con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 concerns 
procedures. This subsection provides 
that after such notice as required by the 
preceding subsection, the agency must 
afford interested persons an opportunity 
to participate in the rule-making, at 
least to the extent of submitting written 
data, views, or argument. This subsec- 
tion also provides that after considera- 
tion of such presentations, the agency 
much incorporate in any rules adopted 
a concise general statement of their basis 
and purpose. However, where other 
statutes require rules to be made after 
hearing, the requirements of sections 7 
and 8, which relate to public hearings 
and decisions thereon, apply in place of 
the provisions of this subsection. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 refers to 
effective dates. The required publica- 
tion or service of any substantive rule 
must, under this provision, be made not 
less than 30 days prior to the effective 
date of such rule, except as otherwise 
provided by the agency for good cause 
found and published, or, in the case of 
rules recognizing exemption or relieving 
restriction, interpretative rules, and 
statements of policy. 

Subsection (d) of section 4 concerns 
petitions, and provides that every agency 
shall accord any interested person the 
right to petition for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of a rule. 

Section 5 of the bill concerns adjudi- 
cations. The initial provision of this 
section makes it clear that subsequent 
provisions of the section apply only 
where the case is otherwise required by 
statute to be determined upon an agency 
hearing, except that, even in that case, 
the following classes of operations are 
expressly not affected: First, cases sub- 
ject to trial de novo in court; second, 
selection or tenure of public officers other 
than examiners; third, decisions resting 
on inspections, tests, or elections; fourth, 
military, naval, and foreign affairs func- 
tions; fifth, cases in which an agency is 
acting for a court; and, sixth, the cer- 
tification of employee representatives. 

Subsection (a) of section 5 refers to 
notice. Under this subsection, persons 
entitled to notice of an agency hearing 
are to be duly and timely informed of 
the time, place, and nature of the hear- 
ing, the legal authority and jurisdiction 
under which it is to be held, and the 
matters of fact and law asserted. Where 
private persons are the moving parties, 
respondents must give prompt notice of 
issues controverted in law or fact; and 
in other cases the agency may require 
responsive pleading. In fixing the times 
and places for hearings the agency must 
give due regard to the convenience and 
necessity of the parties. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 concerns 
procedure. Under this subsection the 
agency is required first to afford parties 
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an opportunity for the settlement or ad- 
justment of issues, where time, the na- 
ture of the proceeding, and the public 
interest permit; and then requires that 
such opportunity for settlement or ad- 
justment be followed, to the extent that 
issues are not so settled or adjusted, by 
hearing and decision under sections 7 
and 8. 

Subsection (c) of section 5 concerns 
the separation of functions. It provides 
that officers who preside at the taking 
of evidence must make the decision or 
recommended decision in the case. They 
may not consult with any person or party 
except openly and upon notice, save in 
the disposition of customary ex parte 
matters, and they may not be made sub- 
ject to the supervision of prosecuting 
officers. Prosecuting officers may not 
participate in the decisions except as 
witnesses or counsel in public proceed- 
ings. However, the subsection is not to 
apply in determining applications for 
initial licenses or the past reasonable- 
ness of rates; nor does it apply to the top 
agency or members thereof. 

Subsection (d) of section 5 provides 
that every agency is authorized, in its 
sound discretion, to issue declaratory 
orders with the same effect as other 
orders. 

Section 6 concerns ancillary matters. 
The provisions of this section relating to 
incidental or miscellaneous rights, pow- 
ers, and procedures do not override con- 
trary provisions in any other part of 
the bill. 

Subsection (a) of section 6 refers to 
appearance. It provides that any per- 
son compelled to appear in person be- 
fore any agency or its representative is 
entitled to counsel. In other cases, 
every party may appear in person or by 
counsel. So far as the responsible con- 
duct of public business permits, any in- 
terested person may appear before any 
agency or its responsible officers at any 
time fcr the presentation or adjustment 
of any*matter. Agencies are to proceed 
with reasonable dispatch to conclude any 
matter so presented, with due regard for 
the convenience and necessity of the 
parties. Nothing in the subsection is 
to be taken as recognizing or denying 
the propriety of nonlawyers representing 
parties. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, before 
the Senator leaves that thought, I wish 
to ask a question. I notice on page 28 
of the bill, line 7, in the section to which 
the Senator is referring, this language: 

Nothing herein shall be construed either 
to grant or to deny to any person who is not 
a lawyer the right to appear for or represent 
others before any agency or in any agency 
proceeding. 


Is it not a fact that somewhere in the 
bill the distinguished Senator has re- 
served the right to a nonprofessional— 
that is, a man who is not a lawyer—to ap- 
pear, if the agency having jurisdiction 
permits it? That is, there is a discretion 
permitted, is there not? For example, 
take a case where a scientific expert 
would better represent before the Com- 
mission the interests involved than would 
alawyer. The right to obtain that privi- 
lege is granted in the bill somewhere, is it 
not? 
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Mr. MCCARRAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and in connection with that I wish 
to read from the Attorney General’s com- 
ment, as follows: 


This subsection does not deal with, or in 
any way qualify, the present power of an 
agency to regulate practice at its bar. It 
expressly provides, moreover, that nothing in 
the act shall be construed either to grant or 
to deny the right of nonlawyers to appear 
before agencies in a representative capacity. 


Control over this matter remains in the re- 


spective agencies. 


That is the Attorney General’s obser- 
vation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Gladly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor if the provision of the bill which I 
shall now read means to make permis- 
sible the appearance for a principal of 
any person the agency deems appropri- 
ate. I read: 

Any person compelled to appear in person 
before any agency or representative thereof 
shall be accorded the right to be accom- 
panied, represented, and advised by counsel 
or, if permitted by the agency, by other 
qualified representative. 


Does the Senator construe that lan- 


guage as authorizing, for example, a- 


principal to be represented by an ac- 
countant? 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
phatically “‘yes.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The next sentence 
following the one which the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont has just read ap- 
parently provides for that. The lan- 
guage is: 

Every party shall be accorded the right to 
appear in person or by or with counsel or 
other duly qualified representative in any 
agency proceeding. 


The answer is em- 


Mr. President, will 


That language seems to be broad 
enough to cover the whole matter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I hope it does, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope so, too. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have doubt about it, 
however. The word “representative” 
having a special legal interpretation, I 
did not know but that it was limited to 
that. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I want to make 
very clear that my answer is in the af- 
firmative both to the Senator from Ver- 
mont and to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator say 
that the language guarantees the right 
of a person in all cases to appear by his 
counsel? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Positively so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How would the 
Senator define the word “counsel”? 
Does that mean lawyer? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He may be a law- 
yer or he may be a nonlawyer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He may be a non- 
lawyer. Then could the agency deter- 
mine what particular person may be 
qualified to appear before it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator re- 
peat the question? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Could the agency 
itself determine the qualifications of 
representatives of parties? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is left open go 
that the agency may determine the 
qualification of any one who may appear 
in certain classes of cases. As, for in. 
stance, in an accusatory case, where one 
is accused of something, he may be re- 
quired to appear by attorneys so as to 
defend him in his rights. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us consider the 
Tax Board. Could the Board itself de. 
termine that certain individuals were 
qualified to appear and that other per- 
sons were not qualified to appear? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The answer to that 
question is “No.” The Board could not 
do so, The Board would have to accept 
lawyers or nonlawyers, as the case might 
be, because a tax expert may not be a 
lawyer. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Let us take the pat- 
ent bar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The same is true in 
that case. A certified public accountant, 
for instance, may not be a lawyer, but he 
could appear. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the only 
point is that he would have to be permit- 
ted to appear. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. He 
would have to be permitted by the agency 
to appear. There is an explanatory 
statement in the committee report which 
I desire to read. It refers to subsection 
(a) of section 6, and is found on page 19 
of the report: 

The final sentence provides that the sub- 
section shall not be taken to recognize or 
deny the right of nonlawyers to be admitted 
to practice before any agency, such as the 
practitioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


That has become quite an outstanding 
practice. 

The use of the word “counsel” means law- 
yers. While the subsection does not deal 
with the matter expressly, the committee 
does not believe that agencies are justified in 
laying burdensome admission requirements 
upon members of the bar in good standing 
before the courts. The right-of agencies to 
pass upon the qualifications of nonlawyers, 
however, is expressly recognized and pre- 
served in the subsection. 


Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The last sentence 
read by the able Senator would indicate 
that if a member of the bar was in good 
standing before the bar he would have 
the right to appear. Only with respect 
to nonmembers of the bar could the 
agency make determination as to wheth- 
er they have the qualifications to appear 
before it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Sena- 
tor a very general question, which will 
show that I have not examined the bill 
with care? Do I correctly understand 
that the principal purpose of the bill is 
to allow persons who are aggrieved as 
the result of acts of governmental agen- 
cies to appeal to the courts? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That is the general 
underlying purpose of the bill? 

Mr. McC. . Yes. But let me 
add, that where a statute denies resort 
to the court the bill would not set aside 
such statute. If a statute denies the 
right of review, the bill does not inter- 
fere with the statute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill applies only 
to orders. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill paves the 
avenue by which administrative proce- 
dure may be conducted in orderly fash- 
jon, and by which an individual ag- 
grieved and believing he has a right to 
appear before an administrative body 
may find his way clearly defined to get 
before that body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If not otherwise 
prohibited by existing law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill assumes 
then that when Congress has heretofore 
passed legislation providing that there 
shall be no access to a court, Congress 
had a particular reason for enactment 
of such legislation, and the bill’s provi- 
sions would also apply to future legis- 
lation of similar kind. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. I shall now 
proceed with my statement. 

Subsection (b) of section 6 concerns 
investigations. I provides that investi- 
gative process is not to be issued or en- 
forced except as authorized by law. Per- 
sons compelled to submit data or 
evidence are entitled to retain, or, on 
payment of costs, to procure, copies of 
such data or evidence, except that in 
nonpublic proceedings a witness may for 
good cause be limited to inspection of 
the official transcript. 

Subsection (c) of section 6 concerns 
subpenas. It provides that where agen- 
cies are by law authorized to issue sub- 
penas, parties may secure them upon 
request and upon a statement or show- 
ing of general relevance and reasonable 
scope if the agency rules so require. 
Where a party contests a subpena, the 
court is to inquire into the situation, 
and, so far as the subpena is found in 
accordance with law, the court is to issue 
an order requiring the production of the 
evidence under penalty of contempt for 
failure then to do so. 

Subsection (d) of section 6 requires 
that prompt notice shall be given of de- 
nials of requests in any agency proceed- 
ing, and that such notice shall be accom- 
panied by a simple statement of grounds 
for such denial. . 

Section 7 concerns hearings and ap- 
Plies only where hearings are required 
by section 4 or 5, 

Subsection (a) of section 7 provides 
that the hearing must be held either by 
the agency, a member or members of the 
board which comprises it, one or more 
*xaminers, or other officers specially pro- 
vided for in other statutes or designated 
by other statutes, All presiding and de- 
ciding officers are to operate impartially. 
They may at any time withdraw if they 
deem themselves disqualified; and, upon 
the filing of a proper affidavit of personal 
bias or disqualification against them, the 
agency is required to determine the mat- 
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ter as a part of the record and decision 
in the case. 

Subsection (b) of section 7 concerns 
hearing powers. It provides that presid- 
ing officers, subject to the rules of pro- 
cedure adopted by the agency and within 
its powers, have authority as follows: 
First, to administer oaths; second, to is- 
sue such subpenas as are authorized by 
law; third, to receive evidence and rule 
upon offers of proof; fourth, to take dep- 
ositions or cause depositions to be taken; 
fifth, to regulate the hearing; sixth, to 
hold conferences for the settlement or 
simplification of the issue; seventh, to 
dispose of procedural requests; eighth, to 
make decisions or recommended deci- 
sions under section 8 of the bill; and, 
ninth, to exercise other authority as pro- 
vided by agency rule consistent with the 
remainder of the bill. 

Subsection (c) of section 7 relates to 
evidence. It provides that except as 
statutes otherwise provide, the proponent 
of a rule or order has the burden of 
proof. While any evidence may be re- 
ceived, as a matter of policy agencies are 
required to provide for the exclusion 
of irrelevant and unduly repetitious evi- 
dence, and no sanction may be imposed, 
or rule or order issued, except as sup- 
ported by relevant, reliable, and proba- 
tive evidence. Any party may present 
his case or defense by oral or documen- 
tary evidence, may submit rebuttal evi- 
dence, and may conduct reasonable 
cross-examination. However, in the case 
of rule making or determining applica- 
tions for initial licenses, the agency may 
adopt procedures for the submission of 
evidence in written form so far as the 
interest of any party will not be preju- 
diced thereby. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, at that 
point I wish the Senator from Nevada 
would yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Did the committee in- 
tentionally choose the language “except 
as supported by relevant, reliable, and 
probative evidence” in order to avoid the 
rule of scintilla of proof? This phrase is 
very significant, as I see it. On review, 
for example, the case, in order to carry 
through as decided by the agency, would 
have to be supported by relevant, reliable, 
and probative evidence. That is, in my 
opinion, a very important forward step 
in judicial procedure, to say nothing 
about administrative procedure. For my 
part I am glad to see it in the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that in the prep- 
aration of this bill many obstacles were 
encountered. Some of us insisted that 
the testimony must be relevant, mate- 
rial, and competent, and that nothing 
else should be taken. However, repre- 
sentatives of agencies came before us and 
presented their views, saying that such 
a rule would curtail their operations, and 
that they ought to be given greater lati- 
tude. They said to us, “We are not law- 
yers.” We are acting in a quasi-judicial 
capacity. We ought to be able to go out- 
side and get hearsay testimony, if you 
Please. We might be able to indulge in 
theory.” So rather than curtail the 
agencies, we sought an intermediate 
ground which we thought would be pro- 
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tective of the rights of individuals, and 
at the same time would not handicap the 
agencies. So we said to them, ‘You may 
go outside and get what would be sec- 
ondary evidence, or hearsay; you may 
perhaps even go into the realm of con- 
jecture; but when you write your de- 
cision it must be based upon probative 
evidence and nothing else. If in the for- 
mation of your decision you consider 
other than probative evidence, your de- 
cision will be subject to being set aside 
by a court of review.” 

In other words, we did not wish to de- 
stroy the administrative agencies or 
prescribe the methods under which they 
have been operating. Some of us know 
that in committees of the Senate we very 
frequently hear evidence which we know 
is hearsay. I doubt very much if any 
hearing is ever conducted in which, to 
some extent, hearsay is not admitted. 
But we believed, and we now believe, that 
reasonable men can sift the grain from 
the chaff. Then we laid down the rule 
that the administrative agencies must 
not make a finding which impinges upon 
an individual unless there is behind such 
finding probative evidence to sustain it. 
That is what we have worked out in this 
bill. I have given the explanation at 
some length in answer to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator, 
then, say that the judgment or decision 
of the agency must be based upon 
stronger proof than a scintilla of evi- 
dence? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very much stronger. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The old rule which 
applied in the courts, particularly on cer- 
tiorari, was that if there was any evi- 
dence to sustain the verdict or judgment, 
it should be sustained. The courts have 
many times so held. The Senator would 
say, would he not, that something more 
than “any evidence” is required to sus- 
tain such a decision. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The answer isin the 
affirmative. We say that the evidence 
must be substantial probative evidence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. ~ So we are chang- 
ing the rule which has been applied in 
the past that any evidence, or a scintilla 
of evidence, as it is sometimes defined, 
is sufficient to sustain a verdict or judg- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We tried as best we 
could to establish a guide for adminis- 
trative groups so that they would apply 
the rule in such a way that there would 
be substantial probative evidence behind 
their findings, and so that they could 
say, “We are not afraid to have our find- 
ings reviewed by a court.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, wil) the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The courts have many 
times held that if there is any evidence 
to sustain the finding of an administra- 
tive board under the statute, the courts 
have no power to intervene. If this bill 
should become a law would that rule, as 
heretofore construed by the courts, re- 
main in effect? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The courts have 
given various constructions, ‘The courts, 
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in reviewing an order, are governed by 
the provisions cf section 10 (e), which 
states the substantial-evidence rule. In 
other words, in some instances the courts 
have held that there must be substantial 
evidence. We are saying that there 
must be probative evidence of a substan- 
tial nature, and that even though the 
commission or bureau may take hearsay 
evidence in its hearings, it must have 
some probative evidence to sustain its 
finding. 

Mr. GEORGE. The point I wish to 
raise is that some of the acts of Con- 
gress, particularly those enacted in re- 
cent years, have led the courts to hold— 
and they so hold—that if there be any 
evidence to sustain the finding of a 
board or agency, the court has no power 
to interfere with it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would put it in 
this way— 

Mr. GEORGE. Would the enactment 
of this bill require some substantial or 
probative evidence to support such a 
finding? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Take the labor rela- 
tions cases. Senators are familiar with 
them. The circuit courts have fre- 
quently complained against what the La- 
bor Relations Board did, but have said, 
“We are powerless to interfere with it.” 
Would this bill change that rule, if the 
court were of the opinion that there was 
no probative evidence? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; it 
change that rule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am pleased to hear 
it 


would 


‘Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Subsection (d) of section 7 provides 
that the record of evidence taken and 
papers filed is exclusive for deCision, and, 
upon payment of costs, is available to 


the parties. Where decision rests on of- 
ficial notice of a material fact not ap- 
pearing in the evidence of record, any 
party may on timely request show the 
contrary. 

Section 8 relates to decisions, and ap- 
plies to cases in which a hearing is re- 
quired to be conducted pursuant to sec- 
tion 7. 

Subsection (a) of section 8 relates to 
action by subordinates. It provides that 
where the agency has not presided at the 
reception of the evidence, the presiding 
officer, or any other officer qualified to 
preside, in cases exempted from subsec- 
tion (c) of section 5, must make the ini- 
tial decision unless the agency, by gen- 
eral rule or in a particular case, under- 
takes to make the initial decision. If the 
presiding officer makes the initial deci- 
sion, it becomes the decision of the 
agency in the absence of an appeal to 
the agency or review by the agency on its 
own motion. On such appeal or review, 
the agency has all the powers it would 
have had in making the initial decision. 
If the agency makes the initial decision 
without having presided at the taking of 
the evidence, whatever officer took the 
evidence must first make a recommended 
decision, except that, in rule making or 
determining applications for initial li- 
censes, the agency may instead issue a 
tentative decision or any of its respon- 
sible officers may recommend a decision, 
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or such intermediate procedure may be 
wholly omitted in any case in which the 
agency finds on the record that the 
execution of its functions imperatively 
and unavoidably so requires. 

Subsection (b) of section 8 concerns 
submittals and decisions. It provides 
that prior to each recommended or other 
decision or review, the parties must be 
given an opportunity to submit for the 
full consideration of deciding officers, 
first, proposed findings and conclusions, 
or exceptions to recommended decisions 
or other decisions being appealed or re- 
viewed; and, second, supporting reasons 
for such findings, conchisions, or excep- 
tions. All recommended or other deci- 
sions become a part of the record and 
must include findings and conclusions, 
as well as the basis therefor, upon all the 
material issues of fact, law, or discretion 
presented by the record, besides includ- 
ing the appropriate agency action or 
denial. 

Section 9 concerns sanctions and 
powers, and relates to the exercise of any 
power or authority by an agency. 

Unlike sections 7 and 8, section 9 ap- 
plies in all relevant cases, regardless of 
whether the agency is required by statute 
to proceed upon hearing or in any special 
manner. Section 9 also applies to any 
power or authority that an agency may 
assume to exercise. 

Subsection (a) of section 9 requires 
that no sanction may be imposed, or sub- 
stantive rule or order issued, except 
within the jurisdiction delegated to the 
agency, and as authorized by law. 

Subsection (b) of section 9 refers to 
licenses. Under this subsection, agen- 
cies are required, with due regard for 
the rights or privileges of all interested 
parties or persons adversely affected, to 
proceed with reasonable dispatch to con- 
clude and decide proceedings on appli- 
cations for licenses. Under this subsec- 
tion, agencies are not to withdraw a 
license without first giving the licensee 
notice in writing and an opportunity to 
demonstrate or achieve compliance with 
all lawful requirements, except in cases 
of wilfulness or those in which public 
health, interest, or safety requires other- 
wise. In businesses of a continuing na- 
ture, no license is to expire until timely 
applications for new licenses or renewals 
are determined by the agency. 

Section 10 is the section which relates 
to judicial review. ‘This section does not 
apply in any situation so far as there are 
involved matters with respect to which 
existing statutes preclude judicial review, 
or with respect to which agency action is 
by law committed to agency discretion. 

Subsection (a) of section 10 provides 
that any person suffering legal wrong 
because of any agency action, or ad- 
versely affected within the meaning of 
any statute, is entitled to judicial review. 

Subsection (b) of section 10 concerns 
the form and venue of action. It pro- 
vides that the technical form of proceed- 
ing for judicial review is any special pro- 
ceeding provided by statute, or, in the 
absence or inadequacy thereof, any rele- 
vant form of legal action, such as those 
for declaratory judgments or injunctions, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, under this subsection, 
agency action is also made subject to 
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judicial review in any civil or criming 
proceeding for enforcement, except to 
the extent that prior, adequate, and ex. 
clusive opportunity for such review jg 
provided by law. 

Subsection (c) of section 10 concerns 
reviewable acts of agencies. This syp. 
section provides that agency action made 
reviewable specially by statute, or fina] 
agency action for which there is no other 
adequate judicial remedy, is subiect to 
judicial review. In addition, prelimi. 
nary or procedural matters not directly 
subject to review are made reviewable 
upon the review of final actions. Except 
as statutes may expressly require other- 
wise, agency action is final regardless of 
whether there has been presented or de- 
termined any application for a declara. 
tory order, for any form of reconsidera- 
tion, or unless the agency otherwise re- 


. quires by rule, for an appeal to superior 


agency authority. : 

Subsection (d) of section 10 concerns 
interim relief. It provides that pending 
judicial review, any agency may postpone 
the effective date of its action. Upon 
conditions, and as may be necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury, any review- 
ing court may postpone the effective date 
of any agency action, or preserve the 
status quo pending conclusion of review 
proceedings. 

Subsection (e) of section 10 concerns 
the scope of review. Under this subsec- 
tion, reviewing courts are required to de- 
cide all relevant questions of law, in- 
terpret constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, and determine the meaning or 
applicability of any agency action. Such 
courts are required. to compel action 
shown to be unlawfully withheld or un- 
reasonably delayed. They are required 
to hold unlawful any action, findings, or 
conclusions found to be either arbitrary 
or contrary to the Constitution or con- 
trary to statutes or short of statutory 
right or without observance of procedure 
required by law or unsupported by sub- 
stantial evidence upon the administra- 
tive record, where the agency is author- 
ized by statute to hold hearings subject 
to sections 7 and 8, or unwarranted by 
the facts insofar as the latter are sub- 
ject to trial de novo. In making these 
determinations the court is to consider 
the whole record or such parts as the 
parties may cite, and due account must 
be taken of the rule of prejudicial error. 

Section 11 relates to examiners. It 
provides that, subject to the civil-service 
and other laws not inconsistent with this 
bill, agencies are required to appoint 
such examiners as may be necessary for 
proceedings under sections 7 and 8. 
Such examiners are to be assigned to 
cases in rotation, insofar as practicable 
and are to perform no _ inconsistent 
duties. Under this section, examine!s 
are removable only for good cause de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, after opportunity for hearing, and 
upon the record thereof. Examiners are 
to receive compensation prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission inde- 
pendently of agency recommendations oF 
ratings. One agency may, with the con- 
sent of another and upon selection oY 
the Civil Service Commission, borrow &*- 
aminers from another agency. The 
Civil Service Commission is given the 
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necessary powers to operate under this 
ection. 

alia 12 relates to the construction 
and effect of the bill. It provides that 
nothing in the bill is to diminish con- 
stitutional rights or limit or repeal addi- 
tional requirements of law. It provides 
shat requirements of evidence and pro- 
cedure are to apply equally to agencies 
and private persons, except as otherwise 
provided by law. The unconstitutional- 
ity of any portion or application of the 
pill is not to affect other portions or ap- 
plications. Agencies are granted all au- 
thority necessary to comply with the bill. 
Subsequent legislation is not to modify 
the bill except as it may do so expressly. 
The bill would become law 3 months 
after its approval, except that sections 
7 and 8 would take effect 6 months after 
approval, the requirements of section 11 
would become effective a year after ap- 
proval, and no requirement is mandatory 
as to any agency proceeding initiated 
prior to the effective date of such re- 
quirement. 

That completes the synopsis of the bill. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out 
before, this bill is designed to operate 
as a whole, and its provisions are closely 
interrelated. At the same time, it should 
be pointed out that there are certain 
provisions which touch upon subjects 
long regarded as of the highest impor- 
tance. On some of these subjects, such 
as the separation of examiners from the 
agencies they serve, there has been a 
wide divergence of views. The commit- 
tee has, in such cases, taken the course 
which it believes will suffice, without 
being excessive. Amendatory or supple- 
mentary legislation can supply any defi- 
ciency which experience discloses in 
such cases, The committee believes that 
special note should be made of these 
situations: 

The exemption of rule making and de- 
termining applications for licenses, from 
provisions of sections 5 (c), 7 (c), and 
8 (a) may require change if, in practice, 
it develops that they are too broad. The 
committee believes it has followed sound 
discretion in selection of the language 
used, and it is the feeling of the com- 
mittee that, where cases present sharply 
contested issues of fact, agencies should 
not as a matter of good practice take 
advantage of the exemptions. 

The committee has considered the 
possibility that the preservation in sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the “conduct of specified 
classes of proceedings in whole or part 
by or before boards or other officers spe- 
cially provided for by or designated pur- 
Suant to statute” might prove to be a 
loophole for avoidance of the examiner 
System. If experience should prove this 
true in any real sense, corrective legis- 
lation would be or might be necessary. 
Therefore, the committee desires that 
Government agencies should be put on 
notice that the provision in question is 
not intended to permit agencies to avoid 
the use of examiners, but only to pre- 
serve specia] statutory types of hearing 
officers who contribute something more 
than examiners could contribute, and at 
the same time to assure the parties fair 
and impartial procedure. 

The basic provision respecting evi- 
dence, in section 7 (c) —the provision re- 


quiring that any agency action must be 
supported by plainly “relevant, reliable, 
and probative evidence”’—will require 
full compliance by agencies, and diligent 
enforcement by reviewing courts, and so 
forth. Should the language prove in- 
sufficient to fix and maintain the stand- 
ards of proof, supplemental legislation 
will become necessary. That is another 
matter which, at the outset of legislation 
such as this must depend upon the spirit 
in which the agencies attempt to comply 
fully with the law. The committee an- 
ticipates nothing less than full compli- 
ance and adequate enforcement; and, 
with such compliance and enforcement, 
the committee believes that the language 
in question will be adequate. 

Another extremely important matter 
is the substantial evidence rule contained 
in section 10 (e). 

As a matter of language, “substantial 
evidence” would seem to be an adequate 
expression of law. The difficulty, if any, 
arises from the practice of agencies to 
rely upon—and, in some cases, the tend- 
ency of courts to tacitly approve—some- 
thing less than adequate evidence: to 
rely upon suspicion, surmise, implica- 
tions, or plainly incredible evidence. It 
will be the duty of the courts to deter- 
mine, in the final analysis, and in the 
exercise of their independent judgment, 
whether on the whole the evidence in a 
given instance is sufficiently substantial 
to support a finding, conclusion, or other 
agency action as a matter of law. In the 
first instance, however, it will be the 
function of the agency to determine the 
sufficiency of the evidence upon which 
it acts; and the proper performance of 
its public duties will require the agency 
to undertake this inquiry in a careful 
and dispassionate manner. Should these 
objectives of the bill, as worded, fail to 
produce the desired result, supplemental 
legislation will be required. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the event that there 
is no statutory method now in effect for 
review of a decision of an agency, does 
the distinguished author of the bill con- 
template that by the language he has 
chosen he has given the right to the in- 
jured party or the complaining party to 
a review by such extraordinary remedies 
as injunction, prohibition, quo warranto, 
and so forth? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My answer is in the 
affirmative. That is true. 

Mr. AUSTIN. And does he contem- 
plate that even where there is no statu- 
tory authority for certiorari, a party 
might bring certiorari against one of 
these agencies? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Unless the basic 
statute prohibits it. 

Mr. AUSTIN., I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, what 
follows in my explanation is largely the 
expression of the opinion of the author 
of the bill. I have gone through the var- 
ious sections of the bill section by section. 

The matters which I have just men- 
tioned do not include all the provisions 
of this bill which will require vigilant 
attention in order to assure their proper 
operation. Almost any provision of the 
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bill, if wrongly interpreted, or minimized, 
may present occasion for supplemental 
legislation. On the other hand, should 
it appear at any time that the require- 
ments result in some undue impairment 
of a particular administrative function, 
appropriate amendments or exceptions 
may be in order. 

This bill enters a new legislative field. 
It attempts to provide a form and scope 
of protection long overdue. In the na- 
ture of things, we must anticipate that 
experience will indicate certain points at 
which the law should be strengthened or 
amended. But, Mr. President, it would 
be folly to contend that the protection 
which this bill seeks to give should be 
deferred until it is possible to come here 
and say: “This bill is perfect.” Because, 
Mr. President, that day cannot come un- 
til we have had the experience of opera- 
tion under such a law, and that experi- 
ence alone will serve to point out what 
may be the actual deficiencies of the bill. 

Except in a few respects, this is not a 
measure conferring administrative pow- 
ers, but is one laying down definitions and 
stating limitations. These definitions 
and limitations must, to be sure, be in- 
terpreted and applied by agencies af- 
fected by them, in the first instance. But 
the enforcement of the bill by the inde- 
pendent judicial interpretation and ap- 
plication of its terms is a function which, 
in the final analysis, is clearly conferred 
upon the courts. 

Therefore, it will be the duty of re- 
viewing courts to prevent avoidance of 
the requirements of the bill by any man- 
ner or form of indirection, and to deter- 
mine the meaning of the words and 
phrases used, insofar as they have not 
been defined in the bill itself. For ex- 
ample, in several provisions of the bill, 
the expression “‘good cause” is used. The 
cause so specified must be interpreted by 
the context of the provision in which it 
is found, and the purpose of the entire 
section and bill. The cause found must 
be real and demonstrable. If the agency 
is proceeding upon a statutory hearing 
and record the cause will appear there; 
otherwise, it must be such that the 
agency may show the facts and consid- 
erations warranting the finding in any 
proceeding in which the finding is chal- 
lenged. The same would be true in the 
case of findings other than of good cause, 
required in the bill. As Ihave said, these 
findings must in the first instance be 
made by the agency concerned; but, in 
the final analysis, their propriety in law, 
and on the facts, must be sustainable 
upon inquiry by a reviewing court. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it must 
be obvious that for most practical pur- 
poses the Congress and the people must 
look to the agencies themselves for fair 
administration of the laws and for com- 
pliance with this bill. Judicial review is 
of utmost importance, but it can be oper- 
ative in relatively few cases because of 
the cost and genera] hazards of litiga- 
tion. It is indispensable, since its mere 
existence generally precludes the arbi- 
trary exercise of powers, or the assump- 
tion of powers not granted. Yet, in the 
vast majority of cases, the agency con- 
cerned usually speaks the first and last 
word. For that reason, the agencies must 
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make the first, primary, and most far- 
reaching effort to comply with the terms 
and the spirit of this bill. 

The committee does not consider this 
bill as an indictment of administrative 
agencies or administrative processes. 
The committee takes no position one way 
or the other on those questions. By en- 
acting this bill, the Congress—expressing 
the will of the people—will be laying 
down for the guidance of all branches of 
the Government, and all private interests 
in the country, a policy respecting the 
minimum requirements of fair admin- 
istrative procedure. 

Mr. President, I present this bill to 
the Senate of the United States in the 
firm belief that the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate has accomplished some- 
thing of great value to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to weary the Senator by interrup- 
tions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at all; that is 
quite all right. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But if he will permit 
one more question—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What has been provided 
in the bill with respect to the separation 
of the powers of prosecution and judg- 
ment? In other words, how does the bill 
devise a plan by which the same man 
shall not be both prosecutor and judge? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Section 11 of the 
bill provides very specific machinery for 
independent examiners. We have pro- 
vided by what method they shall be se- 
lected and that they shall be independ- 
ent, and we have further provided that 


they shall make the initial findings when 


they sit as examiners. That is the 

method which separates the prosecutor 

from the judicial officer, and so forth. 

Mr. President, I now lay the bill be- 
fore the Senate with the hope that it 
may be approved and passed. 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Colorado wish to have me yield 
to him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to place in the Recorp at this point a 
statement in regard to the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a discussion of 
the proposed Administrative Procedure 
Act. The discussion or address is by Mr. 
Allen Moore, who is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Colorado bar. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the January 1945 issue of Dicta, official 
publication of the Denver and Colorado Bar 
Associations |} 

THE PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 

(By Allen Moore) 

The proposed Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, sponsored by the American Bar 
Association and drafted by its special com- 
mittee on administrative law, has been said 
to provide the most fertile ground for states- 
manship in the field of the administration of 
justice since the Judiciary Act of 1789. This 
view seems not only to be a bit of over- 
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emphasis but it is quite in line with the 
approach of the American Bar Association 
toward the growth of administrative law in 
the past 10 or 12 years, during which repeated 
efforts have been made to obtain legislation, 
such as the Walter-Logan bill, which, if en- 
acted, might easily have thwarted a necessary 
and inevitable development of the adminis- 
trative process. 

The bill under consideration here is en- 
titled “A bill to improve the administration 
of justice by prescribing fair administrative 
procedure,” and was recently introduced in 
the Senate by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
and in the House by Congressman SUMNERs, 
of Texas. 

The bill marks the culmination of more 
than 5 years of continuous study and draft- 
ing by the special committee on administra- 
tive law and by the association itself follow- 
ing the veto by the President of the Walter- 
Logan bill, the association's first effort to 
secure such legislation, 

The bill is also said to mark the commence- 
ment cof a new responsibility upon association 
members and lawyers generally to promote 
the enactment of the measure. 

This paper is an attempt to evaluate the 
merits of the proposed act for the members 
of the Colorado Bar Asscciation at this, its 
annual meeting, in order that they may be 
more fully advised and in a better position to 
make an intelligent determination when the 
association considers a resolution to approve 
the bill and urge its enactment, and thereby, 
as individual members, responding to Presi- 
dent Henderson's appeal to “constitute your- 
self a committee of one to do what you can 
to aid in securing favorable consideration of 
the association’s immediate objective—the 
improvement of the administration of justice 
through the adoption of a statutory frame- 
work of fair administrative procedure.” 

It is indeed a grave responsibility which 
confronts the bar associations and the law- 
yers of this country. We should make cer- 
tain that the proposed act would actually im- 
prove the administration of justice and that 
it truly prescribes fair administrative proce- 
dure. We should be certain that the public 
interest and welfare will properly be pro- 
tected; that the act will not impede the nor- 
mal development of administrative law, and 
that it is not an effort to emasculate the 
growth of new instrumentalities designed to 
meet the will of the people in a rapidly ex- 
panding society in periods of stress an 
strain. 

These points are raised because frequently 
in recent years advocates of this type of 
legislation have used, somewhat carelessly, 
clichés such as “administrative absolutism,” 
“bureaucracy,” “dictatorship,” “the issue here 
is constitutional government versus bureau- 
cratic dictatorship,” “the new despotism,” 
this “wonderland of bureaucracy,” this “pat- 
tern for tyranny.” 

Now, what is this thing which has so 
frightened members of the Congress, bar 
associations, lawyers, the press, and some of 
the general public? What is this thing which 
brings about such violent attacks? Are the 
very foundations of our Government being 
undermined? Are such fears well-founded? 
I think not. “Administrative law,” “the ad- 
ministrative process,” “administrative tri- 
bunals” do not appear so sinister if one un- 
derstands something of the origins, develop- 
ments, and characteristiecs of the adminis- 
trative process and its proper evaluation in 
our scheme of government. 

It therefore seems appropriate before giv- 
ing a synopsis of the proposed Administra- 
tive Procedure Act to give something of the 
background of administrative law in this 
country, as well as to trace the steps leading 
to the introduction of the McCarran-Sum- 
ners bill. 

James M. Landis in the Storrs Lectures 
given at Yale University in 1936, later pub- 
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lished in book form as The Administrative 
Process, says in the introduction: 

“The last century has witnessed the rise 
of a new instrument of government, the aq. 
ministrative tribunal. In its mature form 
it is difficult to find its parallel in our earlier 
political history; its development seems jp. 
digenous. The rapidity of its growth, the 
significance of its powers, and the implica- 
tions of its being are such as to require notice 
of the extent to which this new ‘administra. 
tive law’ is weaving itself more and more into 
our governmental fabric. 

“In terms of political theory, the admin. 
istrative process springs from the inadequacy 
of a simple tri-partite form of government 
to deal with modern problems. It represents 
a striving to adapt governmental technique 
that still divides under three rubrics to mod. 
ern needs and, at the same time, to preserve 
those elements of responsibility and those 
conditions of balance that have distinguisheq 
Anglo-American government.” 

Landis here refers to the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers, an old political maxim, 
based upon the division of governmental 
powers in the federal and state constitutions 
into the legislative, executive, and judicial, 
This tripartite ideal of government, and the 
checks and balances to be found in our 
constitutions have resulted in fineness of 
logic-chopping by our courts, to uphold the 
separetion of powers, and for a tendency on 
their part to establish new Categories of 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers 
when they find an executive agency infring- 
ing on the powers of either of the other 
branches of government. 

Dean Landis then states: 

“The insistence upon the compartmentali- 
zation of power along triadic lines gave way 
in the nineteenth century to the exigencies 
of governance. Without too much political 
theory but with a keen sense of the practi- 
calities of the situation, agencies were cre- 
ated whose functions embraced the three as- 
pects of government. Rule making, enforce- 
ment, and the disposition of competing 
claims made by contending parties were all 
entrusted to them. As the years passed, the 
process grew. These agencies, tribunals, and 
rule-making boards were for the sake of con- 
venience distinguished from the existing gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies by terming them 
‘administrative.’ The law the courts per- 
mitted them to make was named ‘administra- 
tive law,’ so that now the process in all its 
component parts can be appropriately termed 
the ‘administrative process.’” 

The term “administrative law” thus came 
into general use and the administrative proc- 
ess has resulted in a voluminous literature 
and the inclusion of courses in administra- 
tive law in most of the law schools. 

Since the administrative process deals with 
the relationships of governmental! agencies 
to persons it has necessarily been associated 
with the term “bureaucracy.” From bureauc- 
racy to autocracy to dictatorship is a simple 
transition in some people’s thinking. The 
literature of the subject abounds with ful- 
minations. It treats the administrative proc- 
ess as if it were an antonym of that supposed- 
ly immemorial and sacred right of every 
Englishman, and every American, the legal 
palladium of the rule of law. The process is 
denounced by worthy lawyers, legislators, bar 
associations, and politicians as heralding the 
death knell of ancient liberties and privileges. 
The independent administrative agencies of 
the Federal Government have been said to 
constitute “a headless fourth branch” of the 
Government, a haphazard deposit of irrespon- 
sible agencies and uncoordinated powers 
whose institution did “violence to the basic 
theory of the American Constitution that 
there should be three major branches of the 
Government, and only three.” 

Such glorification of the doctrine of the 
separation of powers obscures rather than 
clarifies thought. In spite of this chorus of 
abuse and tirade, the growth of the adminis- 
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trative process shows or will show little signs 
of being halted. 

The administrative process in the Federal 
Government is not new. On the contrary it 
is as old as the Government itself, and its 
erowth has been virtually as steady as that of 
the statutes at large. The growth has been 
pragmatic. Congress has passed laws and has 
resorted to the administrative device in the 
framing of the laws and in the practical ef- 
fort to meet particular needs. 

The 9 executive departments and the 18 
or more independent agencies are examples 
of administrative agencies, but so also are 
the many subdivisions -of departments 
termed “bureaus,” “offices,” “administra- 
tions,” “services” and the like, which have 
a substantial measure of independence in 
the department’s internal organization and 
in the conduct of their adjudicative or rule- 
making activities. At the time of the At- 
torney General’s committee report, . there 
were 51 administrative agencies of the type 
which were deemed to be parts of the ad- 
ministrative process, The war has added to 
that number about 25 more, making a total 
of about 75 strictly administrative agencies. 
There are, of course, other agencies which do 
not have rule-making or adjudicatory 
powers. 

Since the administrative process has de- 
veloped in this fashion and without a defi- 
nite plan, it invites comprehensive study 
with a view to coordination and improvement 
and not blind repeal or emasculating and 
unthinking legislation. It should be under- 
stood that the administrative process has 
deep roots in American history and it should 
be recognized that it embodies the practical 
judgments of successive _Congresses and 
Presidents, and of the people. It is no s0- 
cialistic, foreign ideology, plotted by the so- 
called palace guard for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a government of men for a govern- 
ment by law. It should be and can be im- 
proved and developed into an ever-increasing 
instrumentality for efficient government in 
an increasingly complex society where gov- 
erment is certain to be charged with more 
and more functions, which in a simple, eco- 
nomic society of earlier days were either 
nonexistent or could easily enough be left to 
the ordinary legislative, executive, or judicial 
processes. 

The American Bar Association has for 
nany years been preparing itself for leader- 
ship in undertaking to effectuate more ade- 
quate legislative and judicial guidance or 
control of the development of administrative 
law. Through its special committee on ad- 
ministrative law, first established in 1933 
and continued annually to this time, it had 
made many studies and reports to the asso- 
ciation. 

In recent years the first substantial rec- 
ommendation of the special committee on 
administrative law -was the establishment 
of a Federal administrative court. That ef- 
fort proved abortive. It was succeeded by 
the legislative proposal known generally as 
the Walter-Logan bill, which was sponsored 
by Congress and vetoed by the President. 
Shortly thereafter the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure 
made its final report, including legislative 
recommendations by both a majority and 
& minority of that committee. 

The American Bar Association did not 
adopt either of those measures as its choice, 
hor did it continue its backing of the Wal- 
ter-Logan bill; instead, it adopted a declara- 
tion of principles which it felt should be in- 
cluded in any adequate Federal legislation 
and declared that of the existing proposals 
(oat of the minority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee more nearly met the prin- 
ciples so declared. 

Thereafter a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee held extensive hearings 

n the proposals growing out of the Attorney 
General’s eommittee hearings, but suspended 
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consideration in the summer of 1941 because 
of the imminence of war and the then de- 
clared national emergency. Accordingly, for 
the next year and a half the special commit- 


. tee on administrative law devoted its ener- 


gies to the development of the conference on 
administrative law and other matter covered 
in its annual reports. 

The house of delegates of the association, 
on August 26, 1943, adopted recommendations 
authorizing the special committee on ad- 
ministrative law (1) to draft a bill respect- 
ing the basic problems and requisites of fair 
administrative procedure, and (2) upon the 
approval of such a bill (a) to publicize it and 
take all necessary steps to secure its consid- 
eration and adoption, and (b) to make spe- 
cial recommendations to congressional com- 
mittees with reference to legislative action 
in connection with specific administrative 
agencies or powers as may arise. 

A first draft of such general Federal legis- 
lation accompanied the 1943 report of the 
committee. A second tentative draft was 
printed in 30 A. B. A. Journal 7, January 1944. 
A further amendment of this draft was pre- 
sented to and approved by the house of dele- 
gates February 28, 1944, and was printed in 
30 A. B. A. Journal 226, April 1944, and as 
stated earlier was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator McCarran as S. 2030 and in the 
House by Mr. SUMNERs as H. R. 5081, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. 

With this perhaps overlong introduction 
and background material in mind, I shall 
now proceed to discuss the purposes, scope, 
and effect of the bill if enacted and to give 
an analysis or synopsis of its principal fea- 
tures with comments interspersed as to what 
I consider to be its good and bad points. 

The McCarran-Sumners bill is designed 
primarily to secure publicity of administra- 
tive law and procedure, to require that ad- 
ministrative hearings and decisions shall be 
conducted in such manner as to preclude 
the secret reception of evidence or argument, 
to restate but not expand the right of and 
procedures for judicial review, and to foster 
the foregoing by requiring an intra-agency 
segregation cf deciding and _ prosecuting 
functions and personnel. No attempt is 
made iv require formal administrative hear- 
ings where the law under which the agency 
cperates has not so required. No attempt is 
made to limit existing administrative au- 
thority. Agencies are simply confined to the 
scope of their authority. 

The proposed act is said by its drafters to 
be designed to achieve four essential and 
simple purposes: 

“(1) It requires administrative agencies 
to publish their organizations and proce- 
dures, and to make available to public in- 
spection their orders and releases. 

“(2) As to rule making, it requires that 
agencies publish notice and at least permit 
interested parties to submit views or data for 
consideration. 

“(3) As to adjudication, it provides that, 
in the absence of agreement through infor- 
mal methods, agencies must accord the par- 
ties notice, hearing, and decision before 
responsible officers, with provision for the 
Segrezation of deciding and prosecuting 
functions. 

“(4) As to judicial review, it provides 
forms of review actions for the determination 
of all questions of law in all matters not 
expressly committed to executive discretion.” 

The short title of the act is given as the 
“Administrative Procedure Act.” 

Section 1 defines the terms “agency,” 
“rule,” “rule making,” “adjudication,” and 
“order.” The bill is concerned primarily 
with administrative agencies; that is, the 
Congress, the courts, the governments of the 
possssions, the territories, and the District of 
Columbia are excluded, and to judicial re- 
view of their regulatory actions. It applies 
to functions rather than enumerated agencies 
and deals comprehensively with: 
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(1) The issuance of “rules,” by which is 
meant the written statement of any regula- 
tion, standard, policy, interpretation, pro- 
cedure, requirement, or other writing issued 
or utilized by any agency, of general appli- 
cability and designed to implement, inter- 
pret, or state the law or policy administered 
by, or the organization and procedure of any 
agency; and “rule making” is the administra- 
tive procedure for the formulating of a rule, 
and 

(2) the adjudication of particular cases, 
meaning the administrative procedure of any 
agency, and 

(3) the issuance of orders by which is 
meant its disposition or judgment, whether 
or not affirmative, negative, or declaratory 
in form, in a particular issuance other than 
rule making and without distinction between 
licensing and other forms of administrative 
action or authority. 

These terms include the three typical ad- 
ministrative functions which bear upon pri- 
vate rights and parties. 

The bill is further limited in scope since 
war agencies and functions are excluded in 
toto, except as to the requirements in section 
2 that they publish their procedures and 
make their orders available for public inspec- 
tion (sec. 1), which in turn is not mandatory 
as to military, naval, or diplomatic func- 
tions (sec. 2). 

No fault is found with respect to the defi- 
nition section, since the terms “agency,” 
“rule,” “rule making,” and “order” are es- 
sentially those included ia the Federab Re- 
ports Act of 1942, the Federal Register Act, 
and the Federal Register Regulations, in 
which the essential language is “general ap- 
plicability and legal effect.” It is predicted, 
however, that many, if not most, old-line 
agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, will be excluded from the scope of the 
act before final passage, and that its terms 
will be limited to the newer agencies as was 
done in the Walter-Logan bill. 

Section 2 of the act is headed “Public in- 
formation” and requires, except as to mili- 
tary, naval, or diplomatic functions of the 
United States requiring secrecy in the public 
interest, the publication concurrently of all 
rules concerning the organization of the 
agency, substantive regulations, statements 
of general policy and all procedures; the 
preservation and publication, or the making 
available to public inspection of all rulings 
on questions of law, and all opinions ren- 
dered or orders issued in the course of ad- 
judications, and the filing of releases with the 
Division of the Federal Register. To these 
provisions are added certain substantive 
prohibitions regarding the issuance of pub- 
licity reflecting adversely upon any person, 
product, commodity, security, private activ- 
ity, or enterprise otherwise than by issuance 
of the full texts of authorized public docu- 
ments, impartial summaries of the positions 
of all parties to any controversy, or the issu- 
ance of legal notice of public proceedings 
within its jurisdiction. These obscure sub- 
stantive provisions appear to have no proper 
place in a procedural act. In many instances 
pitiless publicity is a useful device. These 
last-mentioned provisions would be most 
difficult to administer. There is, of course, 
no objection to giving the public all possible 
information through publication, inspection, 
and filing. 

Section 3 is an important section on rule 
making, one of the major functions of ad- 
ministrative agencies. The first subsection 
(a) on notice requires every agency to pub- 
lish general notice af proposed rule making 
including (1) a statement of the time, place, 
and nature of any public rule-making pro- 
cedures, (2) reference to the authority un- 
der which the rule is proposed, and (3) a 
description of the subject and issues in- 
volved. This requirement does not apply to 
cases in which the agency is authorized by 
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law to issue rules without a hearing and 
notice is impracticable because of unavoid- 
able lack of tim®@ or other emergency. The 
subsection applies only to substantive rules, 
and is not mandatory as to interpretive rules, 
general statements of policy, or rules of 
agency organization or administrative proce- 
dure. 

The second subsection (b) provides pro- 
cedures affording interested parties an ade- 
quate opportunity to participate in rule 
making through (1) submission of written 
data or views, (2) attendance at conferences 
or consultations, or (3) presentation of facts 
or argument at informal hearings. This sub- 
section applies only to the type of rules for 
which notice is required by the first subsec- 
tion. Where a law specifically requires that 
rules be issued only upon a formal hearing, 
separate procedures are set forth in sections 
6 and 7. Public participation in the rule- 
making process does not appear to be neces- 
sary or desirable to the extent provided in 
this subsection. It would prove costly, time 
consuming, and would impede the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the agency. 

The third subsection (c) provides that 
every agency authorized to issue rules shall 
afford any interested person the right to 
petition for the issuance, amendment, or re- 
cission of any rule. Few agencies have reg- 
ular procedures whereby private parties may 
petition with respect to rules. Both the ma- 
jority and the minority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee proposed that such a pro- 
vision be included in legislation. 

Section 4 of the proposed act covers the 
subject of “adjudication” and provides that 
in every case of administrative adjudication 
in which the rights, duties, obligations, priv- 
ileges, benefits, or other legal relations of any 
person are required to be determined only 
after opportunity for an administrative hear- 
ing (except to the extent that if there is di- 
rectly involved any matter subject to a subse- 
quent trial of the law and facts de novo in 
any court notice shall be given [subsec. (a) }). 

The introductory double exception to the 
section removes from the operations of sec- 
tions 4, 6, and 7 all administrative procedures 
in which the law concerned does not require 
rules or orders to be made upon a hearing 
and all matters subject to a subsequent trial 
de novo in any court. 

Of the two introductory exceptions, that 
limiting the adjudication procedure to those 
cases in which statutes require a hearing is 
the more significant, because thereby are ex- 
cluded the great mass of administrative rou- 
tine as well as pensions. claims, and a variety 
of similar matters in which Congress has in- 
tentionally or traditionally refrained from 
requiring an administrative hearing 

The second exception rules out such mat- 
ters as the tax function of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue (which are triable de novo 
in The Tax Court) the administration of the 
custom laws (triable de novo in the customs 
courts), the work of the Patent Office (since 
jua@icial proceedings may be brought to try 
out the right to a patent), and subjects 
which might lead to claims determinable 
subsequently in the Court of Claims. The 
second exception also exempts administrative 
reparation orders assessing damages, such as 
are issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
since such orders are subject to trial de novo 
in court upon attempted enforcement. 

Subsection (a) of section 4 provides that 
the agency shall give due and adequate no- 
tice in writing specifying (1) the time, place, 
and nature of the proceedings, (2) the precise 
legal authority and jurisdiction, and (3) the 
matters of fact and law in issue. Adequate 
notice is certainly a prerequisite to a fair 
hearing. Room remains for considerable im- 
provement in the notice practice of many 
agencies. A provision is included which pro- 
vides that the statement of issues of fact in 
the words of the statutes shall not be com- 
pliance with the notice requirement. 
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Subsection (b) provides that in every case 
after the notice required by subsection (a) 
is given, the agency shall afford all in- 
terested parties the right and benefit of fair 
procedure for the settlement or adjudica- 
tion of all relevant issues through (1) op- 
portunity for informal submission and full 
consideration of facts, claims, arguments, of- 
fers of settlement, or proposals of adjust- 
ment, and (2) thereafter, to the extent that 
the parties are unable to determine any con- 
troversy by consent, formal hearing and de- 
cision in conformity with sections 6 and 7. 
Two lengthy provisions concerning cases rest- 
ing upon physical inspection or test, per- 
mitting reinspection and retest and provid- 
ing for summary action in certain cases, all 
included. Some agencies either neglect or 
preclude informal procedures, although now 
even courts through pretrial proceedings dis- 
pose of much of their business in that way. 
There is even more reason to do so in the 
administrative process, for “informal proce- 
dures constitute the great bulk of adminis- 
trative adjudication and are truly the life- 
blood of the administrative process.” In- 
sofar as possible, cases should be disposed of 
through conferences, agreements, or stipula- 
tions, hence the inclusion of such informal 
methods in the act, and their application 
to inspections and summary proceedings, will 
strengthen the administrative arm and serve 
well the interests of private parties. 

Subsection (c) provides for declaratory 
rulings upon petition of any proper party 
in order to terminate a controversy or to re- 
move uncertainty as to the validity or ap- 
Plication of any administrative authority, 
rule, or order with the same effect and sub- 
ject to the same judicial review as in the 
case of other rules, or orders of the agency. 
The administrative process has been slow to 
adopt declaratory judgment procedures, al- 
though courts, particularly State courts, have 
long recognized the validity of such proce- 
dures. The Attorney General’s committee 
strongly recommended that declaratory rul- 
ings be made a part of the administrative 
process and subject to judicial review. 

Section 5 ef the bill concerns certain an- 
cillary matters in connection with any ad- 
ministrative rule making, adjudication, in- 
vestigation, or other proceeding or authority, 
such as appearance, the conduct of investi- 
gations, subpenas and denials. 

Subsection (a) of the section recognizes 
the right of parties to appear before admin- 
istrative agencies, in person, or by counsel, 
and be accorded opportunities and facilities 
for the negotiation, information, adjust- 
ment, or formal or informal settlement of 
any case. A provision recognizes that, in the 
administrative process, the right to counsel 
shall be accorded as of right just as recog- 
nized by the Bill of Rights in connection with 
judicial process, and as proposed by both ma- 
jority and minority of the Attorney General’s 
committee. A second provision is designed 
to do what is possible to remedy delays in 
the administrative process, since “expedition 
in the disposition of cases is commonly a 
major objective of the administrative proc- 
ess.” It relieves the private parties from 
consequences of unwarranted or avoidable 
administrative delay, provides that cases 
shall be promptly set and determined, and 
makes essential provisions for cases in which 
licenses are required by law but adminis- 
trative agencies fail to act. In such cases 
the licenses are deemed granted after 60 
days. 

Subsection (b) relates to the conduct of 
investigations, stating that they shall be 
confined to the jurisdiction and purposes of 
the agency to which the authority is dele- 
gated. 

Subsection (c) relating to subpenas is de- 
signed (1) to assure that private parties as 
well as agencies shall have a right to such 
subpenas, (2) limit the required of 
private parties so that they may not be re- 
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quired to disclose their entire case for th. 
benefit of agency personnel, and (3) Tecog- 
nize that a private party may contest the 
validity of an administrative subpena issueq 
against him prior to incurring penalties for 
disobedience, since otherwise parties may jy 
effect be deprived of all opportunity to con. 
test the search or seizure involved. The 
haphazard and often unfair methods of issy. 
ance of administrative subpenas were recog. 
nized in the final report of the Attorney 
General's committee. 

Subsection (d) provides that every agency 
shall give prompt notice of denials accom. 
panied by the grounds for such denial ang 
a further administrative procedures ayai}- 
able. 

No exception is taken to any of the ancil- 
lary matters included in section 5. 

Sections 6 and 7 of the bill are of the great- 
est importance, since they provide the essen- 
tial procedures thought to constitute a ful! 
and fair hearing and proper decisions or find- 
ings. thereafter. 

Section 6 on “Hearings” states that no ad- 
ministrative procedure shall satisfy the re- 
quirement of a full hearing unless (subsec. 
(a)) the case shall be heard (1) by the 
ultimate authority of the agency or (2) by 
one or more subordinate hearing officers des- 
ignated by the agency from members of the 
board or body which comprises the highest 
authority therein, State representatives au- 
thorized by law to preside at the taking of 
evidence or examiners appointed subject to 
the civil service or other laws, at salaries 
ranging from $3,000 to $9.000. Numerous 
provisions are inserted respecting the func- 
tions of such presiding officers. 

In subsection (b) presiding officers are 
given power to (1) administer oaths and affir- 
mations, (2) issue subpenas, (3) rule upon 
offers of proof and receive evidence, (4) take 
or cause depositions to be taken, (5) regulate 
the course of hearings and the conduct of 
the parties, (6) hold informal conferences, 
(7) dispose of motions, etc., and (8) make 
or participate in decisions in conformity with 
section 7 

Subsection (c) relates to evidence. The 
principles of relevancy, materiality, probative 
force, and substantiality as recognized in 
judicial proceedings of an equitable nature 
shall govern the proof, decision, and admin- 
istrative or judicial review of all questions 
of fact. Thus it appears that no attempt 
is made to require the application of the so- 
called common law or jury trial rules of evi- 
dence in administrative hearings. This is 
proper. It is in line with basic principles 
of evidence followed among admuistrative 
agencies. This subsection contains other 
pertinent provisions regarding burden of 
proof, the rights of cross-examination and 
rebuttal, admission of written evidence, offi- 
cial notice, and a declaration that no sanc- 
tion, permission, or benefit shall be imposed 
or granted, or permission or benefit with- 
held except upon evidence which on the 
whole record is competent, credible, and sub- 
stantial. 

Subsection (d) enumerates the materials 
which shall constitute the record and pro- 
vides that it shall be available to all parties. 

Section 7 contains provisions relating ‘0 
decisions for the initial submission of briets, 
proposed findings and conclusions, and ora! 
argument for consideration in preparing 40 
initial decision, or where subordinate officers 
preside, an intermediate report, the details 
of such report or decision, provisions for ad- 
ministrative review, the consideration of 
cases, the findings and opinions and the 
service thereof upon all the parties. 

The provisions of these two sections on /4'T 
hearings and findings or decisions shou!d 
serve to meet most of the heated criticisms 
heretofore directed against administrative 
agencies in the conduct of hearings: Most 
well-run agencies have already provided for 
such procedures. 
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Section 8 relates to penalties and benefits. 
The first subsection (a) prohibits the impo- 
sition of extra-legal sanctions. Rules may 
not enlarge such authority [subsec. (b)], 
nor may orders do so [subsec, (c)]. Sub- 
section (d) prohibits the imposition of bur- 
dens in issuing licenses except as pro- 
vided by law, or the withdrawal of licenses 
except in cases of willfulness or stated cases 
of urgency, without warning notices giving 
an opportunity for the correction of conduct 
questioned by the agency. 

Subsection (e) is designed to place limi- 
tations upon the retroactive operation of 
rules or orders whether such operation is de- 
signed as a penalty or for cause. These pro- 
visions seem proper and wise. 

Section 9 treats of judicial review and con- 
stitutes the longest, most involved and most 
controversial features of the proposed act. 
Chapter VI of the final report of the Attor- 
ney General’s committee gives an extensive 
analysis of this important but technical sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of the majority of 
the committee. It concludes that dissatis- 
faction with the existing standards as to the 
scope of judicial review derives largely from 
dissatisfaction with the fact-finding proce- 
dures employed by the administrative bodies, 
that is, whether or not such action inspires 
confidence, and assumes that if the notice, 
hearings, and finding procedures are adopted 
as recommended they will obviate the reasons 
for change in the area and scope of judicial 
review 

However, the minority of the committee, 
Messrs. McFarland, Stason, and Vanderbilt, 
was of the contrary opinion and thought that 
Congress should provide by general legisla- 
tion for both the availability and scope of 
judicial review. It therefore included in its 
proposed bill a quite elaborate section on 
judicial review. In successive drafts, and in 
the proposed act here under discussion, the 
judicial review section became increasingly 
elaborate and involved until it either means 
nothing at all or else its adoption would re- 
sult in seriously crippling the administrative 
process and impose upon the courts a hope- 
less burden and thus substitute the judicial 
for the administrative process. 

Vith this background, I shall attempt as 
briefly as possible to describe the contents of 
section 9 on judicial review. 

There is an introductory limitation by 
which there is excluded any matter subject to 
a subsequent trial de novo or judicial review 
in any legislative court such as the Customs 
Court, the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, The Tax Court, or the Court of Claims. 

Subsection (a) provides that any party ad- 
verscly affected by any administrative action, 
rule, or order within the purview of the act 
or ctherwise presenting any issue of law 
shail be entitled to fudicial review thereof 
in accordance with this section, and review- 
ing courts are given plenary power with re- 
spect thereto, I shall not attempt here to 
make crystal clear what “an issue of law” 
is as distinguished from “an issue of fact” 
or a mixed issue of law and fact. I suspect 
the courts will wrestle with that problem 
for a long, long time. 

Subsection (b) states the types of avail- 
able review proceedings that are statutory 
and nonstatutory and enumerates declaratory 
judgments as one such type. A further pro- 
Vision authorizes an actioh for review 
against the agency by its official title as well 
as the head officer or officers, or any of them. 

Subsection (c) relates to courts and venue, 
and contains provisions as to the transfer of 
review proceedings, amendment thereof, and 
general provisions to assure that the rights 
of parties will not be defeated by compli- 
cated court and venue provisions of law, 
defects pointed out by the Attorney General's 
committee. 

Subsection (d) on reviewable acts states 
that eny rule shall be reviewable upon its 
judicial or administrative application or 
threatened application, and, whether or not 
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declaratory or negative in form or substance, 
except those matters expressly committed by 
law to absolute executive discretion. Only 
final actions, rules, or orders, or those for 
which there is no other adequate judicial 
remedy are reviewable; in other words, a 
recognition of the principle of the exhaus- 
tion of administrative remedies. 

Subsection (e) deals with interim relief, 
such as stay orders, in elaborate fashion. 

Subsection (f), on scope of review, is the 
heart of section 9. The drafting committee 
states this subsection does not attempt to 
expand the scope of judicial review, nor re- 
duce it directly by implication. “Nor is it 
possible to specify all instances in which 
judicial review may operate. Subsection 
(f), therefore, seeks merely to restate the 
several categories of questions of law subject 
to judicial review.” 

« The essential words are directly quoted: 

“Upon such review, the court shall hold 
unlawful such act or set aside such applica- 
tion, rule, order, or any administrative find- 
ing er conclusion made, sanction or require- 
ment imposed, or permission or benefit with- 
held to the extent that it finds them (1) 
arbitrary or capricious; (2) contrary to con- 
stitutional right, power, privilege, or immu- 
nity; (3) in excess of statutory authority, 
jurisdiction, or limitations or short of statu- 
tory right, grant, privilege. or benefit; (4) 
made or issued without due observance of 
procedures required by law; (5) unsupported 
by competent, material, and substantial 
evidence, upon the whole record as reviewed 
by the court, in any case in which the action, 
rule, or order is required by statute to be 
taken, made or issued aiter administrative 
hearing, or (6) unwarranted by the facts to 
the extent that the facts in any case are 
subject to trial de novo by the reviewing 
court.” 

Every clause, phrase, and word of this quo- 
tation deserves extensive and intensive study 
to determine its true significance. What its 
effect would be in actual operation no one 
can say. As a whole I am of the opinion 
that this subsection goes entirely too far 
is dangerous, and would result in an impos- 
sible substitution of the judicial for the 
administrative process and thus deprive our 
jurisprudence of that process or else delay 
its proper and normal development. This 
subsection constitutes a bold and ambitious 
effort on the part of the critics of adminis- 
trative law to kill it or nullify it before it 
has had an opportunity to prove its true 
worth. Similarly, conservative common law 
judges and lawyers have fought the develop- 
ment of equity and most every other judicial 
reform. 

Subsection (g) provides that judgments of 
original courts of review shall be appealable 
in accordance with equity law and in the 
absence thereof, by the Supreme Court upon 
writs of certiorari. 

Subsection (b) recognizes that all other 
provisions of law relating to judicial review 
shall remain in effect unless inconsistent 
with section 9, except where Congress has 
forbidden it or broadened it. 

Section 10 relates to separations of func- 
tions so as to achieve an internal segregation 
of deciding and prosecuting personnel. The 
minority of the Attorney General’s commit- 
tee thought that there should be a complete 
separation of functions, that is that hearings 
should be held and decisions made by an ad- 
ministrative tribunal separate from the 
agency engaged in investigations and prose- 
cutions or by a court. The majority of the 
committee thought this unnecessary and un- 
desirable, holding that the problem is sim- 
ply one of isolating those who engage in the 
adjudicative activity. This section follows 
quite closely the view of the majority rather 
than of the minority. 

Section 11, the concluding section of the 
proposed act, includes the usual provisions 
respecting the construction and effect of the 
act and certain other technical matters, 
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The proposed administrative act repre- 
sents one of three conflicting doctrines of 
public administration now struggling for 
domination of the Federal Government. 
Blachley and Oatman in Federal Regulatory 
Action and Control have called these three 
doctrines (1) the doctrine of executive man- 
agement; (2) the doctrine of the judicial 
formula; (3) the revisionist doctrine. 

The essential feature of the doctrine of 
executive management is the assertion that 
all administrative activities of the Federal 
Government (except those of a quasi judicial 
nature) should be under the control of the 
Chief Executive. 

Those who advocate the doctrine of the 
judicial formula would require the adminis- 
trative process to act insofar as possible, 
according to the judicial formula of notice 
and hearing followed by a decision, and would 
subject to judicial review practically every act 
which would even remotely affect personal 
and property rights. 

The revisionist doctrine sees in the present 
Federal administrative system a fairly satis- 
factory adaptation of structure and relation- 
ship to function. At the same time it advo- 
cates improvement. 

There are many objections to the first doc- 
trine which need not be developed here. 

The doctrine of the judicial formula of 
public administration is largely the product 
of the special committee of the American Ber 
Association. the activities of which have been 
mentioned herein. The chief criticism of 
the present system offered by it and the asso- 
ciation may be expressed in two words, “ad- 
ministrative absolutism.” The proposals of 
the committee at various stages have been 
embodied in bills which have been mentioned 
and in the proposed administrative act just 
described and commented upon. In my opin- 
ion the doctrine of the judicial formula as 
embodied in the act is wrong in its funda- 
mental objectives. Although some of the 
doubtful features from a _ constitutional 
Standpoint and some of the most rash de- 
partures of earlier bills have been eliminated 
in the proposed act, yet its animating pur- 
pose, the desire to subject every possible dis- 
agreement between the individual and the 
administrative agency to complete control by 
the courts, is opposed to the inevitable, nec- 
essary, and useful evolution of administra- 
tive procedures and administrative and ju- 
dicial controls that have been a notable fea- 
ture of the Federal Government during more 
than a half century. 

The. theory is based on the moribund con- 
cept that law cannot prevail or justice be 
done except through the courts. It fails to 
accord to the administrative process the de- 
gree of power and finality which the courts 
themselves, applying the laws under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, have recog- 
nized as belonging to that process. It looks 
backward and tries to revive the very system 
of judicial regulation of business and indus- 
try which proved so impossible as to lead to 
the establishment of regulatory agencies. It 
destroys and is not constructive. It offers no 
real protection to the citizen but does men- 
ace effective administration. It rests upon 
dead theory instead of evolving reality. The 
doctrine of the judicial formula should be 
discarded and rejected. It appears that the 
“tendencies toward administrative absolut- 
ism,” so feared by certain advocates of the 
proposed act and its predecessors, are largely 
nonexistent. 

The revisionist doctrine, on the other hand, 
sees in the present system of Federal admin- 
istration a vast complex of organizations per- 
forming a multitude of functions, employing 
a wide variety of methods and procedures, and 
subjected to numerous types of control, car- 
ried on within a constitutional framework, 
based on individual rights, adequately pro- 
tected. The administrative process has de- 
veloped step by step to meet everyday needs. 
Changes which are necessary should be made 
to improve it and should not be designed to 
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destroy it. It was with this idea in mind 
that the Attorney General's committee was 
appointed in 1939 and carried on its painstak- 
ing research for 2 years or more. Its final 
report is an imperative for one who would be 
fully informed of the issues tnvolved here. 

The majority of the committee recom- 
mended (1) the establishment of an Office of 
Administrative Procedure under a director 
with an advisory committee; (2) the publica- 
tion of rules and other information, and 
certain safeguards with respect to rule mak- 
ing; (3) administrative adjudication through 
a system of independent intra-agency hear- 
ing commissioners such as is now in use in 
the OPA; and (4) the power to issue declara- 
tory rulings. Specific recommendations were 
made concerning individual agencies, many 
of which recommendations have been adopt- 
ed. It made no suggestions for judicial re- 
view. It summarily rejected the idea of the 
minority of the committee that it was feasible 
to draft a code of standards of fair admin- 
istrative procedure, although such a code was 
included in the final report, and, as I have 
indicated, the proposed act is its present 
form. 

Progress in the administratitve process can 
be made (1) by maintaining the independ- 
ence of regulatory agencies; (2) by further 
developing administrative rule making and 
adjudication; (3) by more exact differentia- 
tion of the various forms of administrative 
action; and (4) by simplifying administrative 
judicial procedure, and, where possible, by 
making it more uniform. 

These things will leave the administrative 
system. intact, will add to its strength and 
stability, and will broaden and develop it to 
meet the expanding needs of a living demo- 
cratic society. The adoption of the proposed 
act would have quite the opposite effect. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 


wish to say a few words regarding this 


bill. I am of the opinion that it is 
worthy of passage by the Senate and 
should become the law. 

This bill seeks to lay down rules and 
regulations for administrative agencies. 
During the course of the years there has 
been great growth of such agencies. 
Any lawyer who has practiced before 
them has found on numerous occasions 
that the officer charged with the respon- 
sibility of rendering a decision has acted 
in a way contrary to the ideas and ideals 
of the bar and of the ancient procedures 
by which we, as members of the bar, 
were able to get, as we believed, equal 
justice under law. 

While I do not think anyone can say 
that this is such a bill as he himself 
would draft, or that in every instance it 
contains language such as he himself 
would employ, nevertheless I think it is 
a bill which is worthy of passage. It is 
a very good start. I know that when 
the bill came before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, I sent 
copies of it to members of the bar, as did 
other members of the committee. We 
found probably a greater degree of satis- 
faction regarding this bill than has been 
evidenced in regard to the great mass of 
legislation which is passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Recently I conferred about the bill with 
Dean Stason, of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School, who has taught admin- 
istrative law. After a study of this bill 
he believes it to be a great step forward. 
I wholeheartedly agree with him. I 
think this bill lays down certain rules 
and regulations which will be beneficial 
to the people of America, and that be- 
fore the bar of public opinion adminis- 
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trative decisions will be accepted with a 
greater degree of satisfaction than has 
prevailed in the past. In my opinion, 
there will be fewer complaints because 
of the activities of governmental agen- 
cies if they will attempt to live within 
the rules and regulations laid down by 
Congress. After all, the Congress is the 
policy-making body of the United States. 
In this measure we are simply laying 
down a policy; we are trying to provide 
rules and regulations which in our 
opinion will be for the benefit of the 
people of America and will result in a 
greater assurance of justice at the hands 
of administrative agencies. I hope the 
bill will be passed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the praise and compliments 
which have already been bestowed upon 
the Senator from Nevada, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and his staff. They have done a 
tremendous job in relation to this bill. 

There is no question about the need 
which the bill is designed to fill and 
which has become apparent, I believe, to 
every lawyer who has transacted busi- 
ness before agencies and departments of 
the Government. In recent years, be- 
cause of governmental bureaucratic con- 
trols, the need has also become very ap- 
parent to the laity. As a result, as the 
chairman has stated, a number of com- 
mittees had investigated the subject and 
submitted reports. 

Mr. President, I was particularly in- 
terested in the report on administrative 
management of the President’s commit- 
tee which was made in 1937. That re- 
port, in part, is set forth in the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary on the 
pending bill. I desire to read briefly 
from it. It very aptly brings to mind the 
tendency in republics to what might be 
called barnacle growth such as that 
found on the hulls of ships. Unless we 
are alert, barnacle growth will endanger 
us, and the ship of state will become 
fouled, so to speak, and our institutions 
will become endangered. Here is the 
language to which I refer: 

The executive branch of the Government 
of the United States has * * * grown up 
without plan or design * * *. To look at 
it now, no one would ever recognize the 
structure which the founding fathers erected 
a century and a half ago. * * * Commis- 
sions have been the result of legislative grop- 
ing rather than the pursuit of a consistent 
policy. * * * They are in reality minia- 
ture independent governments set up to deal 
with the railroad problem, the banking 
problem, or the radio problem. They con- 
stitute a headless “fourth branch” of the 
Government, a haphazard deposit of irre- 
sponsible agencies and uncoordinated 
powers. 

I do not believe I have overemphasized 
the situation by my use of the term 
“barnacle growth”: 

There is a conflict of principle involved in 
their make-up and functions. * * * They 
are vested with duties of administration 
*" * * and at the same time they are 
given important judicial work. * * * The 
evils resulting from this confusion of prin- 
ciples are insidious and far reaching. * * * 
Pressures and influences properly enough 
directed toward officers responsible for for- 
mulating and administering policy constitute 
an unwholesome atmosphere in which to 
adjudicate private rights. But the mixed 
duties of the commissions render escape from 
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these subversive influences impossible, Fur- 
thermore, the same men are obliged to serve 
both as prosecutors and as judges. This not 
only undermines judicial fairness; it weakens 
public confidence in that fairness. Commis. 
sion decisions affecting private rights and 
conduct lie under the suspicion of being ra- 
tionalizations of the preliminary findings 
which the Commission, in the role of prose- 
cutor, presented to itself. 


Mr. President, that statement is from 
the report of the President’s Committee 
in 1937. If there were ever definite }an- 
guage which set forth an undesirable sit- 
uation and the necessity for providing a 
rans it is the language which I have 
read, 

So again, Mr. President, I compliment 
the chairman of the committee for what 
he has accomplished. Even after this 
bill becomes law, it will not be the final 
answer. What we are saying to these 
agencies is, “Get busy, formulate your 
rules, prescribe the pattern, and make it 
uniform so that those who desire to prac- 
tice before you will be fully informed as to 
what is necessary in connection with the 
practice.” After we have done that, we 
will take another step next year and say, 
which we should say, that the practice 
in all these agencies should be uniform 
in order that they may not adopt their 
own rules and prescribe certain plead- 
ings, or whatever they may be called, 
which may differ from each other. When 
we have, in due course, a uniform prac- 
tice laid down and followed by uniform 
pleadings, we will have accomplished 
what I am sure was envisioned by those 
who drew this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) Agency: “Agency” means each author- 
ity (whether or not within or subject to re- 
view by another agency) of the Government 
of the United States other than Congress, the 
courts, or the governments of the possessions, 
Territories, or the District of Columbia. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to re- 
peal delegations of authority as provided by 
law. Except as to the requirements of section 
3, there shall be excluded from the operation 
of this act (1) agencies composed of repre- 
sentatives of the parties or of representatives 
of organizations of the parties to the disputes 
determined by them, (2) courts martial and 
military commissions, (3) military or naval 
authority exercised in the field in time of war 
or in occupied territory, or (4) functions 
which by law expire on the termination of 
present hostilities. within any fixed period 
thereafter, or before July 1, 1947, and the 
functions conferred by the following stat- 
utes: Selective and Service Act of 
1940; Contract Settlement Act of 1944; Sur- 
Plus Property Act of 1944. 

(b) Person and party: “Person” includes 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, asso- 
ciations, or public or private organizations of 
any character other than agencies. “Party” 
includes any person or agency named or ad- 
mitted as a party, or properly seeking and 
entitled as of right to be admitted as a party, 
in any agency proceeding; but nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent an agency from 
admitting any person or agency as a party for 
limited purposes, 
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(c) Rule and rule making: “Rule” means 
the whole or any part of any agency state- 
ment of general applicability designed to im- 
plement, interpret, or prescribe law or policy 
or to describe the organization, procedure, or 
practice requirements of any agency. “Rule 
making” means agency process for the for- 
mulation, amendment, or repeal of a rule and 
includes the approval or prescription for the 
future of rates, wages, corporate or financial 
structures or reorganizations thereof, prices, 
facilities, appliances, services, or allowances 
therefor, or of valuations, costs, or account- 
ing, or practices bearing upon any of the 
foregoing. 

(d) Order and adjudication: “Order” 
means the whole or any part of the final 
disposition (whether affirmative, negative, or 
declaratory in form) of any agency in any 
matter other than rule making but including 
licensing. “Adjudication” means agency 
process for the formulation of an order. 

(e) License and licensing: “License” in- 
cludes the whole or part of any agency per- 
mit, certificate, approval, registration, char- 
ter, membership, statutory exemption, or 
other form of permission. “Licensing” in- 
cludes agency process respecting the grant, 
renewal, denial, revocation, suspension, 
annulment, withdrawal, limitation, amend- 
ment, modification, or conditioning of a 
license. 

(f) Sanction and relief: “Sanction” in- 
cludes the whole or part of any agency (1) 
prehibition, requirement, limitation, or 
other condition affecting the freedom of any 
person; (2) withholding of relief; (3) im- 
position of any form of penalty or fine; (4) 
destruction, taking, seizure, or withholding 
of property; (5) assessment of damages, re- 
imbursement, restitution, compensation, 
costs, charges, or fees; (6) requirement, re- 
vocation, or suspension of a license; or (7) 
taking of other compulsory or restrictive 
action. “Relief” includes the whole or part 
of any agency (1) grant of money, assistance, 
license, authority, exemption, exception, 
privilege, or remedy; (2) recognition of any 
claim, right, immunity, privilege, exemption, 
or cxception; or (3) taking of any other ac- 
tion beneficial to any person. 

(g) Agency proceeding and action: “Agen- 
cy proceeding” means any agency process as 
defined in subsections (c), (d), and (e) of 
this section. For the purposes of section 10, 
“agency action” includes the whole or part of 
every agency rule, order, license, sanction, 
relief, or the equivalent or denial thereof, 
or failure to act. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Sec. 3. Except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy in the public inter- 
est or (2) any matter relating solely to the 
internal management of any agency— 

(a) Rules: Every agency shall separately 
state and currently publish in the Federal 
Register (1) descriptions of its central and 
field organization; (2) tlfe established places 
and metheds whereby the public may secure 
information or make submittals or requests; 
(3) statements of the general course and 
method by which its rule making and ad- 
judicating functions are channeled and de- 
termined, including the nature and require- 
ments of all formal or informal procedures 
available as well as forms and instructions as 
to the scope and contents of all papers, re- 
ports, or examinations; and (4) substantive 
rules adopted as authorized by law and state- 
ments of general policy or interpretations 
formulated and adopted by the agency for the 
guidance of the public. No person shall in 
any manner be required to resort to organiza- 
tion or procedure not so published. 

, (b) Opinions and orders: Every agency 
Shall publish or, in accordance with pub- 
lished rule, make available to public inspec- 
tion all final opinions or orders in the ad- 
judication of cases except those required for 
800d cause to be held confidential and not 
Cited as precedents. 
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(c) Public records: Save as otherwise re- 
quired by statute, matters of official record 
shall in accordance with published rule be 
made available to persons properly and di- 
rectly concerned except information held 
confidential for good cause found. 


RULE MAKING 


Sec. 4. Except to the extent that there is 
involved (1) any military, naval, or foreign 
effairs function of the United States or (2) 
any matter relating to agency management 
or personnel or to public property, loans, 
grants, benefits, or contracts— 

(a) Notice: General notice of proposed 
rule making shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and shall include (1) a state- 
ment of the time, place, and nature of public 
rule making proceedings; (2) reference to 
the authority under which the rule is pro- 
posed; and (3) either the terms or substance 
of the proposed rule or a description of the 
subjects and issues involved. Except where 
notice or hearing is required by statute, this 
subsection shall not apply to interpretative 
rules, general statements of policy, rules of 
@gency organization, procedure, or practice, 
or in any situation in which the agency for 
good cause finds (and incorporates the find- 
ing and a brief statement of the reasons 
therefor in the rules issued) that notice and 
public procedure thereon are impracticable, 
unnecessary, or contrary to the public in- 
terest. 

(b) Procedures: After notice required by 
this section, the agency shall afford inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to participate 
in the rule making through submission of 
written data, views, or argument with or 
without opportunity to present the same 
orally in any manner; and, after considera- 
tion of all relevant matter presented, the 
agency shall incorporate in any rules adopted 
a concise general statement of their basis 
and purpose. Where rules are required by 
law to be made upon the record after oppor- 
tunity for or upon an agency hearing, the 
requirements of sections 7 and 8 shall apply 
in place of the provisions of this subsection. 

(c) Effective dates: The required publica- 
tion or service of any substantive rule (other 
than one granting or recognizing exemption 
or relieving restriction or interpretative rules 
and statements of policy) shall be made not 
less than 30 days prior to the effective date 
thereof except as otherwise provided by the 
agency upon good cause found and published 
with the rule. 

(d) Petitions: Every agency shall accord 
any interested person the right to petition 
for the issuance, amendment, or repeal of 
a rule. 


ADJUDICATION 


Sec. 5. In every case of adjudication re- 
quired by statute to be determined on the 
record after opportunity for an agency hear- 
ing, except to the extent that there is in- 
volved (1) any matter subject to a subse- 
quent trial of the law and the facts de novo 
in any court; (2) the selection or tenure 
of an officer or employee of the United States 
other than examiners appointed pursuant 
to section 11; (3) proceedings in which de- 
cisions rest solely on inspections, tests, or 
elections; (4) the conduct of military, naval, 
or foreign affairs functions; (5) cases in 
which an agency is acting as an agent for a 
court; and (6) the certification of employee 
representatives— 

(a) Notice: Persons entitled to notice of 
an agency hearing shall be timely informed 
of (1) the time, place, and nature thereof; 
(2) the legal authority and jurisdiction 
under which the hearing is to be held; and 
(3) the matters of fact and law asserted. In 
instances in which private persons are the 
moving parties, other parties to the proceed- 
ing shall give prompt notice of issues con- 
troverted in fact or law and in other in- 
stances agencies may by rule require respon- 
sive pleading. In fixing the times and places 
for hearings, due regard shall be had for the 
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convenience and necessity of the parties or 
their representatives. 

{b) Procedure: The agency shall afford all 
interested parties opportunity for (1) the 
submission and consideration of facts, argu- 
ment, offers of settlement, or proposals of 
adjustment where time, the nature of the 
proceeding, and the public interest permit 
and (2), to the extent that the parties are 
unable so to determine any controversy by 
consent, hearing, and decision upon notice 
and in conformity with sections 7 and 8. 

(c) Separation of functions: The same of- 
ficers who preside at the reception of evidence 
pursuant to section 7 shall make the recom- 
mended decision or initial decision required 
by section 8 except where such officers be- 
come unavailable to the agency. Save to 
the extent required for the disposition of 
ex parte matters as authorized by law, no 
such officer shall consult any person or party 
on any fact in issue unless upon notice and 
opportunity for all parties to participate; nor 
shall such officer be responsible to or subject 
to the supervision or direction of any offi- 
cer, employee, or agent engaged in the per- 
formance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for any agency. No officer, em- 
ployee, or agent engaged in the perform- 
ance of investigative or prosecuting func- 
tions for any agency in any case shall, in 
that or a factually related case, participate 
or advise in the decision, recommended deci- 
sion, or agency review pursuant to section 8 
except as witness or counsel in public pro- 
ceedings. This subsection shall not apply 
in determining applications for initial li- 
censes or the past reasonableness of rates; 
nor shall it be applicable in any manner to 
the agency or any member or members of 
the body comprising the agency. 

(ad) Declaratory orders: The agency is au- 
thorized in its sound discretion, with like 
effect as in the case of other orders, to issue 
a declaratory order to terminate a contro- 
versy or remove uncertainty. 


ANCILLARY MATTERS 


Sec. 6. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act— 

(a) Appearance: Any person compelled to 
appear in person before any agency or rep- 
resentative thereof shall be accorded the 
right to be accompanied, represented, and 
advised by counsel ar, if permitted by the 
agency, by other qualified representative. 
Every party shal] be accorded the right to 
appear in person or by or with counsel or 
other duly qualified representative in any 
agency proceeding. So far as the responsible 
conduct of public business permits, any in- 
terested person may appear before any agency 
or its responsible officers or employees for 
the presentation, adjustment, or determina- 
tion of any issue, request, or controversy in 
any proceeding or in connection with any 
agency function, including stop-order or 
other summary actions. Every agency shall 
proceed with reasonable dispatch to conclude 
any matter presented to it except that due 
regard shall be had for the convenience and 
necessity of the parties or their representa- 
tives. Nothing herein shall be construed 
either to grant or to deny to any person who 
is not a lawyer the right to appear for or 
represent others before any agency or in any 
agency proceeding. 

(b) Investigations: No process, require- 
ment of a report, inspection, or other investi- 
gative act or demand shall be issued, made, 
or enforced in any manner or for any pur- 
pose except as authorized by law. Every 
person compelled to submit data or evidence 
shall be entitled to retain or, on payment of 
lawfully prescribed costs, procure a copy or 
transcript thereof, except that in a nonpublic 
investigatory proceeding the witness may for 
good cause be limited to inspection of the 
official transcript of his testimony. 

(c) Subpenas: Agency subpenas author- 
ized by law shall be issued to any party upon 
request and, as may be required by rules of 
procedure, upon a statement or showing of 
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general relevance and reasonable scope of the 
evidence sought. Upon contest the court 
shall sustain any such subpena or similar 
process or demand to the extent that it is 
found to be in accordance with law and, in 
any proceeding for enforcement, shall issue 
an order requiring the appearance of the 
witness or the production of the evidence 
or data under penalty of punishment for 
contempt in case of contumacious failure to 
do so. 

(ad) Denials: Prompt notice shall be given 
of the denial in whole or in part of any 
written application, petition, or other re- 
quest of any interested person made in con- 
nection with any agency proceeding. Ex- 
cept in affirming a prior denial or where the 
denial is self-explanatory, such notice shall 
be accompanied by a simple statement of 
grounds. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 7. In hearings which section 4 or 5 
requires to be conducted pursuant to this 
section— 

(a) Presiding officers: There shall preside 
at the taking of evidence (1) the agency 
(2) one or more members of the body which 
comprises the agency, or (3) one or more 
examiners appointed as provided in this act; 
but nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to supersede the conduct of specified classes 
of proceedings in whole or part by or before 
boards or other officers specially provided for 
by or designated pursuant to statute. The 
functions of all presiding officers and of of- 
ficers participating in decisions in conform- 
ity with section 8 shall be conducted in an 
impartial manner. Any such officer may at 
any time withdraw if he deems himself dis- 
qualified; and, upon the filing in good faith 
of a timely and sufficient affidavit of per- 
sonal bias or disqualification of any such 
officer, the agency shall determine the mat- 
ter as a part of the record and decision in 
the case. 

(b) Hearing powers: Officers presiding at 
hearings shall have authority, subject to the 
published rules of the agency and within its 
powers to (1) administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, (2) issue subpenas authorized by law 
(8) rule upon offers of proof and receive rele- 
vant evidence, (4) take or cause depositions 
to be taken whenever the ends of justice 
would be served thereby, (5) regulate the 
course ‘of the hearing, (6) hold conferences 
for the settlement or simplification of the 
issues by consent of the parties, (7) dispose 
of procedural requests or similar matters, 
(8) make decisions or recommend decisions 
in conformity with section 8 and (9) take 
any other action authorized by agency rule 
consistent with this act. 

(c) Evidence: Except as statutes otherwise 
provide, the proponent of a rule or order 
shall have the burden of proof. Any evi- 
dence, oral or documentary, may be received 
but every agency shall as a matter of policy 
provide for the exclusion of immaterial and 
unduly repetitious evidence and no sanction 
shall be imposed or rule or order be issued 
except as supported by relevant, reliable, and 
probative evidence. Every party shall have 
the right to present his case or defense by 
oral or documentary evidence, to submit 
rebuttal evidence, and to conduct such cross- 
examination as may be required for a full 
and true disclosure of the facts. In rule 
making or determining claims for money or 
benefits or applications for initial licenses 
any agency may, where the interest of any 
party will not be prejudiced thereby, adopt 
procedures for the submission of all or part 
of the evidence in written form. 

(d) Record: The transcript of testimony 
and exhibits, together with all papers and 
requests filed in the proceeding, shall con- 
stitute the exclusive record for decision in 
accordance with section 8 and, upon pay- 
ment of lawfully prescribed costs, shall be 
made available to the parties. Where any 
agency decision rests on official notice of a 
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material fact not appearing in the evidence 
in the record, any party shall on timely re- 
quest be afforded an opportunity to show 
the contrary. 


DECISIONS 


Sec. 8. In cases in which a hearing is re- 
quired to be conducted in conformity with 
section 7— 

(a) Action by subordinates: In cases in 
which the agency has not presided at the 
reception of the evidence, the officer who 
presided (or, in cases not subject to subsec- 
tion (c) of section 5, any other officer or 
officers qualified to preside at hearings pur- 
suant to section 7) shall initially decide the 
case or the agency shall require (in specific 
cases or by general rule) the entire record to 
be certified to it for initial decision. When- 
ever such officers make the initial decision 
and in the absence of either an appeal to the 
agency or review upon motion of the agency 
within time provided by rule, such decision 
shall without further proceedings then be- 
come the decision of the agency. On appeal 
from or review of the initial decisions of such 
officers the agency shall, except as it may 
limit the issues upon notice or by rule, have 
all the powers which it would have in mak- 
ing the initial decision. Whenever the 
agency makes the initial decision without 
having presided at the reception of the evi- 
dence, such officers shall first recommend a 
decision except that in rule making or de- 
termining applications for initial licenses 
(1) in lieu thereof the agency may issue a 
tentative decision or any of its responsible 
officers may recommend a decision or (2) any 
such procedure may be omitted in any case 
in which the agency finds upon the record 
that due and timely execution of its func- 
tion imperatively and unavoidably 50 
requires. 

(b) Submittals and decisions: Prior to 
each recommended, initial, or tentative de- 
cision, or decision upon agency review of the 
decision of subordinate officers the parties 
shall be afforded a reasonable opportunity 
to submit for the consideration of the officers 
participating in such decisions (1) proposed 
findings and conclusions, or (2) exceptions 
to the decisions or recommended decisions 
of subordinate officers or to tentative agency 
decisions, and (3) supporting reasons for 
such exceptions or proposed findings or con- 
clusions. All decisions (including initial, 
recommended, or tentative decisions) shall 
become a paart of the record and include a 
statement of (1) findings and conclusions, 
as well as the basis therefor, upon all the 
material issues of fact, law, or discretion 
presented; and (2) the appropriate rule, 
order, sanction, relief, or denial thereof. 

SANCTIONS AND POWERS 

Sec.9. In the exercise of any power or au- 
thority— 

(a) In general: No sanction shall be im- 
posed or substantive rule or order be issued 
except within jurisdiction delegated to the 
agency and as authorized by law. 

(b) Licenses: In any case in which appli- 
cation is made for a license required by law 
the agency, with due regard to the rights 
or privileges of all the interested parties 
or adversely affected persons and with rea- 
sonable dispatch, shall set and complete any 
proceedings required to be conducted pursu- 
ant to sections 7 and 8 of this act or other 
proceedings required by law and shall make 
its decision. Except in cases of willfulness 
or those in which public health, interest, or 
safety requires otherwise, no withdrawal, 
suspension, revocation, or annulment of any 
license shall be lawful unless, prior to the 
institution of agency proceedings therefor, 
facts or conduct which may warrant such 
action shall have been called to the attention 
of the licensee by the agency in writing and 
the licensee shall have been accorded op- 
portunity to demonstrate or achieve com- 
pliance with all lawful requirements. In any 
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case in which the licensee has, in accordance 
with agency rules, made timely and sufficient 
application for a renewal or a new license 
no license with reference to any activity of 
a continuing nature shall expire until such 
application shall have been finally deter. 
mined by the agency. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 10. Except so far as (1) statutes pre- 
clude judicial review or (2) agency action js 
by law committed to agency discretion— 

(a) Right of review: Any person suffering 
legal wrong because of any agency action, 
or adversely affected or aggrieved by such 
action within the meaning of any relevant 
statute, shall be entitled to judicial review 
thereof. 

(b) Form and venue of action: The form 
of proceeding for judicial review shall be any 
special statutory review proceeding relevant 
to the subject matter in any court specified 
by statute or in the absence or inadequacy 
thereof, any applicable form of legal action 
(including actions for declaratory judgments 
or writs of prohibitory or mandatory injunc- 
tion or habeas corpus) in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Agency action shall be 
subject to judicial review in civil or criminal 
proceedings for judicial enforcement except 
to the extent that prior, adequate, and ex- 
clusive opportunity for such review is pro- 
vided by law. 

(c) Reviewable acts: Every agency action 
made reviewable by statute and every final 
agency action for which there is no other 
adequate remedy in any court shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review. Any preliminary, pro- 
cedural, or intermediate agency action or 
ruling not directly reviewable shall be sub- 
ject to review upon the review of the final 
agency action. Except as otherwise expressly 
required by statute, agency action shal! be 
final whether or not there has been present- 
ed or determined any application for a 
declaratory order, for any form of reconsid- 
eration, or (unless the agency otherwise re- 
quires by rule) for an appeal to superior 
agency authority. 

(d) Interim relief: Pending judicial re- 
view any agency is authorized, where it finds 
that justice so requires, to postpone the ef- 
fective date of any action taken by it. Upon 
such conditions as may be required and to 
the extent necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury, every reviewing court (including every 
court to which a case may be taken on ap- 
peal from or upon application for certiorari 
or other writ to a reviewing court) is au- 
thorized to issue all necessary and appro- 
priate process to postpone the effective date 
of any agency action or to preserve status or 
rights pending conclusion of the review pro- 
ceedings. 

(e) Scope of review: So far as necessary 
to decision and where presented the review- 
ing court shall decide all relevant questions 
of law, interpret constitutional and statutory 
provisions, and determine the meaning or 
applicability of the terms of any agency ac- 
tion. It shall (A) compel agency action un- 
lawfully withheld or unreasonably delayed: 
and (B) hold unlawful and set aside agency 
action, findings, and conclusions found to be 
(1) arbitrary, capricious, or otherwise not in 
accordance with law; (2) contrary to con- 
stitutional right, power, privilege, or immu- 
nity; (3) in excess of statutory jurisdiction, 
authority, or limitations, or short of statu- 
tory right; (4) without observance of pro- 
cedure required by law; (5) unsupported by 
substantial evidence in any case subject to 
the requirements of sections 7 ahd 8 or other- 
wise reviewed on the record of an agency 
hearing provided by statute; or (6) unwar- 
ranted by the facts to the extent that the 
facts are subject to trial de novo by the re- 
viewing court. In making the foregoing de- 
terminations the court shall review the whole 
record or such portions thereof as may be 
cited by the parties, and due account shall be 
taken of the rule of prejudicial error. 
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EXAMINERS 


Sec. 11. Subject to the civil-service and 
other laws to the extent not inconsistent 
with this act, there shall be appointed by 
and for each agency as many qualified and 
competent examiners as may be necessary for 

roceedings pursuant to ‘sections 7 and 8, 
who shall be assigned to cases in rotation so 
far as practicable and shall perform no duties 
inconsistent with their duties and responsi- 
pilities as examiners. Examiners shall be 
removable by the agency in which they are 
employed only for good cause established and 
determined by the Civil Service Commission 
(hereinafter called the Commission) after 
opportunity for hearing and upon the record 
thereof. Examiners shall receive compensa- 
tion prescribed by the Commission independ- 
ently of agency recommendations or ratings 
and in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, except that the provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 7 of said act, as amended, 
and the provisions of section 9 of said act, as 
amended, shall not be applicable. Agencies 
occasionally or temporarily insufficiently 
staffed may utilize examiners selected by the 
Commission from and with the consent of 
other agencies. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Commission is authorized to make 
investigations, require reports by agencies, 
issue reports, including an annual report to 
the Congress, promulgate rules, appoint such 
advisory committees as may be deemed neces- 
sary, recommend legislation, subpena wit- 
nesses or records, and pay witness fees as 
established for the United States courts. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EFFECT 


Sec. 12. Nothing in this act shall be held 
to diminish the constitutional rights of any 
person or to limit or repeal additional re- 
quirements imposed by statute or otherwise 
recognized by law. Except as otherwise re- 
quired by law, all requirements or privileges 
relating to evidence or procedure shall apply 
equally to agencies and persons. If any pro- 
vision of this act or the application thereof is 
held invalid, the remainder of this act or 
other applications of such provision shall not 
be affected. Every agency is granted all 
authority necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of this act through the issuance 
of rules or otherwise. No subsequent legis- 
lation shall be held to supersede or modify 
the provisions of this act except to the extent 
that such legislation shall do so expressly. 
This act shall take effect 3 months after its 
approval except that sections 7 and 8 shall 
take effect 6 months after such approval, the 
requirement of the selection of examiners 
pursuant to section 11 shall not become effec- 
tive until 1 year after such approval, and no 
procedural requirement shall be mandatory 
as to any agency proceeding initiated prior 
to the effective date of such requirement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 7) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF MICHAEL J. MCDONOUGH, 
DECEASED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
& message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 2483) for the relief of the estate of 
Michael J. McDonough, deceased, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
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the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLENDEn, 
Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. Morse conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM N. THERRIAULT AND 
MILLICENT THERRIAULT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3808) for the relief of the 
estate of William N. Therriault and Milli- 
cent Therriault, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. WILson conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


SETTLEMENT OF COAST GUARD CLAIMS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President on 
February 21, 1946, the Senate passed 
Senate bill 1811. The bill provided for 
the settlement of Coast Guard claims, 
and when it was called up I made an ex- 
planation of it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. On March 4, 1946, the House of 
Representatives passed an identical bill 
which was subsequently referred to the 
Senate Committee on Claims. From 
that committee I now report favorably, 
without amendment, House bill 5239 to 
amend Public Law 277, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, so as to provide the Coast 
Guard, at such time as it is transferred 
back to the Treasury Department, with a 
system of laws for the settlement of 
claims, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 1038) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is the House bill, 
which I assume that the Senator from 
Louisiana wishes to have substituted for 
the Senate bill, identical in words with 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is identical in 
words, and comma for comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5239) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE REG- 
ULAR NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1907, Calendar No. 
1027. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by its title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1907) to authorize permanent appoint- 
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ments in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, perhaps 
a brief statement of the bill would be 
appropriate. 

The objective of the bill is to increase 
and improve the process of demobiliza- 
tion by permitting the transfer of Re- 
serve officers in the Navy and Marine 
Corps to the Regular Navy and Regular 
Marine Corps. It is highly desirable that 
immediate action be taken because of the 
fact that a large number of Reserve offi- 
cers have made application to be taken 
into the permanent Navy, and their ap- 
plications are pending. Some of the ap- 
plications have been pending for weeks 
and months, and the delay in enacting 
legislation of this kind has resulted in at 
least 700 of the applicants withdraw- 
ing their applications. By enactment of 
the bill we will make it easier for officers 
who have been discharged from the Navy 
to be transferred to the Regular Navy if 
they wish to do so, and thereby be in the 
Regular service. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts permit a 
question ? 

Mr. WALSH. I will explain the bill a 
little more in detail after I obtain per- 
mission to have it considered. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like te ask about the 
scope of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. At this time? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. Later I shall be pleased 
to discuss the bill in detail. 

Mr. President, the Navy, as well as the 
Army, is in the condition of no after-war 
authorization from the Congress. There 
is legislation defining the size of the 
Navy, and prescribing the number of offi- 
cers and number of enlisted men prior to 
the war. - 

The House has passed an authoriza- 
tion bill, indicating what the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, because it 
has passed on the matter, believes should 
be the postwar size of our Navy. That 
bill came to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate. The committee 
consulted the Commander in Chief, who 
also is deeply interested in the matter 
from a budget standpoint and who be- 
lieves that this is not the time to fix a 
definite size for the postwar Navy. He 
favors, as was done in the case of the 
Army, the enactment of an ad interim 
bill which would provide for the imme- 
diate needs of the Navy in taking over 
from the Reserves a designated number 
of officers. The number of officers is 
designated in the bill. 

The bill makes the following authori- 
zations: 

(a) An increase in the number of line 
officers in the Regular Navy from 12,760 
to 23,760. 

(b) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Marine Corps from 2,552 to 
5,552. 

(c) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Medical Corps from 2,081 
to 3,781. 

(d) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Supply Corps from 1,531 to 
3,231. 
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(c) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Dental Corps from 640 to 
1,215. 

(f) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Civil Engineer Corps from 
255 to 505. 

(g) An increase in the number of of- 
ficers in the Chaplain Corps from 253 to 
528. 

Mr. President, as will be seen, the bill 
authorizes a total of 23,760 line officers, 
as against the provision of the bill which 
passed the House, which authorizes a 
total of 40,000 line officers. It is thought 
this number of officers can temporarily 
take care of the needs of the Navy until 
general authorization legislation can be 
enacted and the Congress is able to deter- 
mine what should be the size of the post- 
war Navy. The committee feels the time 
for definite legislation will not be oppor- 
tune until we know what the trend of 
world affairs will be, and what experi- 
ments on naval ships in connection with 
the atomic bomb may develop. 

The bill has been submitted to the 
President and meets with his approval. 
It is a compromise with the bill as it 
passed the House. It is what the ad- 
ministration feels should be authorized 
now in order that we may not lose the 
large number of Reserve officers who are 
applying to enter the Regular Navy. 
This bill will supply the machinery to 
take them over, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs if the bill 
undertakes in any way to fix the size of 
the Navy personnel. 

Mr. WALSH. It is an ad interim bill 
only. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It provides only for a 
sufficient number of officers tc maintain 
the mission of the Navy until final deter- 
mination of how large the Navy should 
be, and how large the other components 
of the armed forces should be. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It corresponds, in other 
words, to the bill which was passed not 
long ago providing for taking up to 25,- 
000 officers from the Army of the United 
States into the United States Army? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. It is modeled 
entirely on that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no such knowl- 
edge of the proposed legislation as to 
justify me in having an opinion as to its 
merits or its demerits, if there be any of 
the latter, but I have talked with such of 
the minority members of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee as I could contact during 
the day, and I found complete unanimity 
of approval of the proposal, for the gen- 
eral reasons stated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been reported on a day when the 
Senate was not in session from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs as an original 
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measure, it is necessary that it be read 
the first and second times. 

The bill was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1907) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove 
any apprehension on the part of Naval Re- 
serve Officers regarding their opportunities for 
advancement in event of their transfer to the 
Regular Navy, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress that in all matters 
relating to commissioned officers in the Reg- 
u'ar Navy there shall be no « iscrimination 
whatsoever against officers because of the 
source from which they entered the Regular 
Navy, and that no preference shall be given 
officers by reason of the fact that they entered 
the Regular Navy from any particular source; 
and, among other things, that all commis- 
sioned officers in the Regular Navy, regard- 
less of the source from which they entered 
the Regular Navy, shall receive the same 
treatment with respect to opportunities for 
(1) promotion or advancement to all grades 
in the Navy, (2) holding any positions or 
assignments in the Navy including propor- 
tionate representation on selection boards, 
and (3) attending the Naval War College, 
postgraduate school, or other schools, or 
otherwise receiving advanced or technical 
training. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President may appoint 
male officers of the Naval Reserve and of 
the Marine Corps Reserve, officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps without 
permanent appointments therein, commis- 
sioned warrant and warrant officers of the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps with tempo- 
rary appointments in higher grades and 
ranks, : -d any person who served on active 
duty in any such capacity during World War 
Ir and shall have been separated from such 
officer status under honorable conditions, to 
permanent warrant grades or, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to permanent com- 
missioned grades and ranks in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, respectively, but no 
such person shall be appointed to a grade or 
rank higher than the highest grade or rank in 
which he served on active duty. Appoint- 
ments pursuant to this subsection to com- 
missioned warrant and warrant grades shall 
be in such numbers as the President may 
determine, and to other grades and ranks in 
numbers not to exceed the following: Line 
of the Navy, 11,000; Marine Corps, 3,000; 
Medical Corps, 1,700; Supply Corps, 1,700; 
Dental Corps, 575; Civil Engineer Corps, 250; 
Chaplain Corps, 275; and the numbers of 
officers authorized by law in effect prior to 
the date of enactment of this act for the 
line and for each of the Staff Corps of the 
Navy and for the Marine Corps are increased 
accordingly. 

(b) (1) Each appointee who is serving on 
active duty in a higher grade or rank than 
that in which appointed under subsection 
(a) of this section shall also be appointed for 
temporary service pursuant to, and subject 
to the limitations of, the Act of July 24, 
1941 (55 Stat. 603), as now or hereafter 
amended, to such higher grade or rank and 
with the precedence held by him at the time 
of acceptance of permanent appointment; 
each appointee not serving on active duty in 
an Officer grade or rank who is appointed 
under subsection (a) of this section to a 
grade or rank lower than the highest grade 
or rank held while on active duty in World 
War II other than by virtue of a temporary 
appointment which by its terms was of 
limited duration, may be similarly appointed 
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to such higher rank or grad. and with pre. 
cedence determined in accordance with regu- 
lations promulgated under subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(2) During such period as the Secretary 
of the Navy may determine but not later 
than 6 months after June 30 of the fiscal 
year following that in which the present wars 
shall terminate, notwithstanding date or rank 
and lineal position assigned upon perma. 
nent appointment under subsection (a) of 
this section, (A) each officer who receives g 
permanent appointment in the same grade 
or rank in which he is then serving on active 
duty in the Naval or Marine Corps Reserve 
shall retain the precedence held by him at 
the time of such appointment; (B) each per- 
son not serving on active duty in an officer 
grade or rank or serving on active duty in 
his permanent commissioned warrant or 
warrant grade who is appointed under sub- 
section (a) of this section to the highest 

or rank held while on active duty in 
World War II other than by virtue of a 
temporary appointment which by its terms 
was of limited duration, shall have precedence 
determined in accordance with regulations 
promulgated under subsection (c) of this 
section. 

(c) (1) Appointments under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be made pursuant 
to regulations prescribed by the President for 
the administration of this section. 

(2) Such regulations shall include, among 
other provisions, (A) provisions establishing 
standards and qualifications for appointment 
thereunder to the several grades and ranks 
and for the determination of the lineal posi- 
tion and precedence of appointees; and (B) 
provisions for the assignment of running 
mates to officers appointed thereunder to the 
Staff Corps of the Regular Navy. 

(3) Such regulations may provide for (A) 
readjustment of the lineal position and pre- 
cedence of persons heretofore or hereafter 
appointed under other provisions of law to 
commissioned grades or ranks in the Reg- 
ular Navy subsequent to September 8, 1939, 
and in the Regular Marine Corps subsequent 
to June 30, 1939, and (B) reassignment of 
running mates to persons so appointed to 
commissioned grades or ranks in the Staff 
Corps of the Regular Navy. 

(d) Except. as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the authority granted by this 
section shall expire 6 months after June 30 
of the fiscal year following that in which 
the present war shall terminate or 2 years 
after the effective date of this act, whichever 
shall be the later. 

Src. 3. (a) The commission of any ap- 
pointee under subsection (a) of section 2 may 
be revoked by the Secretary of the Navy 
until the latest date on which the commis- 
sion of any officer (or in the case of officers 
of the Staff Corps of the Navy, an officer in 
his corps) senior in Hneal position to that 
assigned such appointee pursuant to regu- 
lations established under subsection (c) of 
section 2 of this act is revocable. 

(b) Each officer (other than officers ap- 
pointed or reappointed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of this section) whose commission 
is so revoked shall thereupon be discharged 
from the naval service without advanced pay 
or allowances. 

(c) Each officer above the grade of com- 
missioned warrant officer whose commission 
is so revoked and who (1) at the time of his 
appointment under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 held permanent status as a commis- 
sioned warrant officer may be reappointed by 
the President to such permanent status with- 
out examination, with the lineal position and 
precedence to which his seniority would have 
entitled him had his service subsequent to 
reappointment under such subsection (2) 
been rendered in such permanent status, or 
(2) at the time of his tment under 


subsection (a) of Section 2 held permanent 
status as a warrant or petty officer, may be 
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appointed by the President without exam- 
ination to the permanent commissioned 
warrant, warrant grade, or chief petty officer 
permunent grade and with the same lineal 
position and precedence which he normally 
would have attained in due course had he not 
been appointed pursuant to subsection (a) 
of section 2. 

sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, each officer of the Naval Re- 
serve and of the Marine Corps Reserve and 
each officer of the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps without permanent appointments 
therein, appointed to officer rank in the 
United States Navy or United States Marine 
Corps pursuant to this act, who at the time 
of such appointment had to his credit leave 
accrued but not taken, may, subsequent to 
appointment, be granted such leave without 
loss of pay or allowances. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the 
information of the large number of Re- 
serve officers who will be interested in 
the bill, I ask that a statement by me 
regarding the bill be incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


As is generally known, the demobilization 
of Reserve officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy is proceeding rapidly. It is expected 
that prior to September 1, 1946, all reserves 
who desire to be released will be discharged 
or released to inactive status, and that there- 
after the Navy will be manned entirely by 
Regular officers, temporary officers, and Re- 
serve Officers who volunteer to remain on 
active duty, and by enlisted men in the 
Regular Navy. 

To meet this requirement some legislation 
is immediately necessary in order that there 
may be a sufficient number of Regular officers 
in the Navy to take over the duties that have 
been carried on up to the present time by 
Reserve officers. 

Upon the issuing of a proclamation termi- 
nating the present emergency the Navy will 
by law revert to the strength it was author- 
ized to have prior to the present emergency, 
and that was 12,780 line officers and 232,000 
enlisted men in the Regular Navy, and 2,552 
officers and 64,400 enlisted men in the 
Marine Corps. 

During the war there were a total of 3,401,- 
728 persons in the Navy and 454,598 persons 
in the Marine Corps. As of January 1, 1946, 
there were 138,708 Reserve officers on active 
duty and 1,354,862 Reserve enlisted men still 
on active duty. In the next few months it 
is contemplated that all of the above Re- 
serve officers who desire to return to civil 
life will be separated from the service and 
that all enlisted personnel in the Reserve 
category will be released from the naval 
service. When this procedure is completed, 
and if the pending legislation is enacted into 
law, the number of regular officers authorized 
will be 23,760 line officers of the Regular 
Navy plus 3,740 temporary officers of the 
Regular Navy and 500,000 Regular Navy en- 
listed men. In addition, some of the Reserve 
officers who volunteer to remain on active 
duty will be employed to meet the needs of 
the Navy. The figures in the Marine Corps 
are 5,552 officers and 100,000 enlisted men. 

At the moment there is no special urgency 
in dealing with the number of enlisted men 
in the Navy because we are now allowed 
200.000 temporarily and the Navy is pro- 
ceeding to recruit up to this strength. The 
S'tuation with respect to officers is different, 
however, as Reserve officers are being re- 
leased when they attain a sufficient number 
of points. The result will be that unless 


Some legislation of this nature is passed 
€ will be an insufficient number of of- 
next September to meet the needs of 
For this reason it becomes im- 


ther 
ficers 
the service, 
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perative that some legislation be enacted 
authorizing an increase in the number of 
Officers in the Navy and Marine Corps to 
replace those that are being discharged and 
enable the Navy to man the many vessels 
that will be required in the immediate fu- 
ture. Naval officials, after consultation with 
the Commander in Chief, believe that the 
number authorized to be transferred by the 
present bill is the minimum that is neces- 
sary at this time and that this number 
will be necessary in the postwar era. 

The House of Representatives passed a 
bill fixing the size of the Navy as 500,000 
enlisted men and 40,000 line officers. This 
bill had not been cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget and a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee visited the Pres- 
ident to ascertain his desires. The President 
desired time to study the budget require- 
ments for the armed forces and felt that the 
House bill should not be enacted at this 
time. Although some members of the com- 
mittee favored the House-approved bill, the 
committee decided to report the. present ad 
interim bill favorably, as the enactment of 
this bill would bridge the requirements of 
the Navy until legislation is enacted fixing 
definitely the size of postwar naval personnel. 

It is highly desirable that this bill be passed 
at once, as many thousands of young men 
who are now in the service desire to transfer 
to the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 
Many applications are pending and the ap- 
plicants are restless because there is no 
definite authority without enactment of this 
bill to transfer them to the regular service. 
Many of them are fine and able and ex- 
perienced young men who desire to make 
the Navy a career. 

The present bill will permit the Navy De- 
partment to take action on a considerable 
number of these applications. Delay in get- 
ting the present legislation has led approxi- 
mately 700 applicants, who a short time ago 
were willing to be transferred, to request 
withdrawal of their applications. 

Officers who enter the Regular Navy are 
career men and serve for life or until retired. 
Enlisted men enter for a number of years, 
usually 4 or 6, and can be released as their 
terms of enlistment expire. If the present 
bill is enacted, 11,000 line officers, 3,000 Ma- 
rine Corps officers, 1,700 Medical Corps offi- 
cers, 1,700 Supply Corps officers, 575 Dental 
Corps officers, 250 engineers, and 275 chap- 
lains may be transferred to the Regular 
service. An increase of this number of 
officers in the Regular service pis the 
temporary officers who may still be retained 
plus the Reserve officers who may volunteer 
for retention will, it is believed, supply 
enough officers to maintain our Navy during 
the next year or two. Legislation fixing 
definitely the number of enlisted men to be 
retained in the postwar Navy and the addi- 
tional number of officers which will be re- 
quired will undoubtedly be taken up at a 
later date. 

Additional features of the bill are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) It authorizes the officers transferred 
to the Regular Navy to be inducted in tempo- 
rary ranks which they now hold. 

(b) It authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to adjust the lineal list of the Navy, 
both of the line and staff corps, by means of 
regulations. 

(c) It provides for the revocation of com- 
missions for the same period of time as pres- 
ent law permits the revocation of commis- 
sions of those officers who are already in the 
service. 

(ad) It authorizes officers transferred the 
privilege of taking their accumulated leave. 

(e) A paragraph is included which states 
the policy of the Congress that there shall be 
no discrimination Whatsoever against any 
officer regardless of the source from which he 
received his appointment in the Regular 
Navy. 
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MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED WCOL 
PROGRAM (S. DOC. 140) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed as a Senate document a letter 
which I have today received from the 
President of the United States transmit- 
ting a memorandum outlining an effec- 
tive wool program. Last January, at the 
conclusion of extensive hearings which 
were held by the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Wool, I called upon the President 
and requested of him that all the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies having 
any jurisdiction over this commodity 
should be requested to cooperate, in an 
effort to work out an executive-congres- 
sional program to stimulate the use of 
wool and to meet the desperate condition 
in which the growers of wool in the 
United States have found themselves for 
many years. The letter transmits a re- 
sponse to that request. It will be of great 
interest to all the wool-growing areas of 
the United States, and, therefore, in my 
opinion should be printed as a Senate 
document. 

It will also be of interest to all 
branches of the wool industry. I am 
sure that dealers and manufacturers will 
find it a sound and practical solution of 
a most difficult problem. One of the 
great virtues of the plan is that it pro- 
vides for the attainment of necessary 
results without disturbing normal busi- 
ness practices or working a disadvantage 
to any group. 

The proposed program was fully dis- 
cussed by the Cabinet last week. It 
comes to Congress, therefore, with full 
support of the administration, which 
means that the State Department and all 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government will be behind it. In the 
President’s letter to me he specifically 
pointed out that the wool committee “will 
be able to call on the interested agencies 
for any desired assistance in drafting 
appropriate legislation.” 

Numerous suggestions to meet the ad- 
mittedly desperate situation in which the 
wool producer finds himself were made 
at the full-scale hearings conducted last 
November by the Senate Wool Commit- 
tee. These suggestions came from 
members of industry, Members of Con- 
gress, and from expert observers. They 
were all thoroughly studied in the con- 
ferences following my ap»veri to the 
President last January, and I feel that 
the resulting proposal will be found to be 
eminently practical and satisfactory. 
The proposed program not only corrects 
the parity handicap under which wool 
producers have been suffering and pro- 
vide for the disposal of domestic stock 
piles at competitive prices, but it substi- 
tutes a constructive long-term plan for 
the year-to-year makeshift policy upon 
which the wool grower has had to depend 
in the past. I was particularly pleased 
thet the administration has included in 
the outline a provision for research to 
improve the quality o* domestic wool and 
to stimulate the processing and utiliza- 
tion of wool. This means the creation of 
new markets for the product and togeth- 
er with other features of the program 
will enable the wool grower to look to the 
future with confidence, 
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Parity for wool has always been far be- 
low that of any other agricultural com- 
modity- This was brought about by the 
fact that during the base period, 1910 to 
1914, wool was at a low level, sales dur- 
ing that period averaging 18.3%2 per 
pound as compared with 23.8 cents per 
pound from January 1935 to December 
31, 1939. This discrepancy would be re- 
moved under the new pian and parity 
price of wool placed on an equality with 
that of other agricultural commodities. 

The proposal submitted by President 
Truman may be summarized as follows: 

It recommends raising the parity price 
for wool, and recommends commodity 
credit purchases to support wool on an 
equality with other agricultural commod- 
ities. 

It provides that the purchase price 
shall not be revised while sheep numbers 
are declining. 

It authorizes the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to continue to sell wool at 
prices competitive with imported foreign 
wool. 

It recommends that the Marketing 
Agreements Act be made applicable to 
wool. 

It calls for a research program to im- 
prove the quality of the domestic wool 
and stimulate the use of wool, and pro- 
vides that duties collected under the cus- 
toms laws each calendar year may be ap- 
propriated to finance this program. 

I feel that this is a practical program, 
which will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in the wool industry, whether as 
growers, dealers, manufacturers, or con- 
sumers. There is wide interest in the 
problem in the Congress, and for that 
reason I make the request that the Presi- 
dent’s letter and the memorandum be 
printed as a Senate document. I ask 
also that there be printed with the other 
matter a memorandum which I sub- 
mitted to the President at his request 
and to which this letter is a response. I 
also ask that the matters be printed in 
the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 

MakcH 11, 1946. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: On January 5, 
1946, you sent me a memorandum on wool in 
accordance with a suggestion I had made to 
you at a conference on the subject. In your 
memorandum you suggested that I request 
the interested agencies of the Government to 
confer and to prepare a wool program. Such 
a program has now been prepared and is at- 
tached. It represents the considered views 
of the administration on the best methods 
for solving a serious and difficult problem. 

Your committee will, of course, be able to 
call on the interested agencies for any de- 
sired assistance in your further studies of 
the wool situation or in drafting appropriate 
legislation. 

I trust that the Congress will find that 
this proposed wool program constitutes a 


sound and adequate basis for constructive 
legislation. 

In closing I wish to express my agreement 
with you that cooperation between the Exec- 
utive and the Congress is essential to the 
establishment of an effective wool program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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PROPOSED WOOL PROGRAM 


At the present time there is a serious 
world-wide wool situation. The United 
States Government must develop and carry 
out a wool program that will adequately 
safeguard the interests of growers, mer- 
chants, and consumers. Such a program 
must also be consistent with our general 
foreign economic policy. 

Abroad the war stopped trade between the 
principal wool-producing countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere and the principal wool- 
consuming countries on the Continent of 
Europe and in Asia. This has resulted in 
the accumulation of large stocks of raw wool 
in foreign countries. The distribution of 
these accumulated stocks and of future clips 
will be retarded until transportation, coal 
mining, manufacturing, and international 
trade can be rehabilitated, despite the great 
consumer need for wool textiles and clothing. 
In view of these facts, the Governments of 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa have formed an agency called 
the Intergovernmental Joint Wool Organiza- 
tion for the twofold purpose of protecting 
prices to producers in Empire countries and 
of disposing of the accumulated surplus of 
Empire wool. It is said that this agency will 
be prepared to operate for a period of 10 
years, or longer if necessary, to complete the 
liquidation of these stocks. While the joint 
wool organization is in operation it is under- 
stood that wool produced in these countries 
will be sold to the established trade in the 
normal manner as long as prices equal or 
exceed the stabilization levels established by 
the organization. When the wool cannot be 
sold to the trade at such prices it will be 
purchased by the organization at the sta- 
bilization prices. It is to the advantage of 
wool growers in the United States to have 
wool prices stabilized in the major producing 
countries abroad. Our growers are somewhat 
apprehensive, however, lest the desire of the 
joint wool organization to speed liquidation 
might result in undue pressure to sell in the 
United States. 

Domestically, sheep numbers have been 
reduced 25 percent in the past 4 years. This 
reduction has resulted from higher produc- 
tion costs, difficulties in obtaining labor, and 
the fact that many sheep raisers have found 
prices of some other farm products to be at 
more remunerative levels. To alleviate the 
situation confronting growers, the CCC has 
been purchasing domestic wool at ceiling 
prices since April 1943. However, foreign 
wool is being sold duty-paid in the United 
States at prices materially below those at 
which the corporation is buying from domes- 
tic producers. Accordingly, our mills have 
turned largely to imported wool, and 
although our consumption in recent years 
has been the largest in history, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has accumulated 
stocks in excess of 1 year’s domestic produc- 
tion. Since November the Corporation has 
been selling wool at a loss as a means of 
moving it into consumption in competition 
with imported wool. 

There is general agreement that this Gov- 
ernment must protect the incomes of wool 
growers on a level comparable with that 
afforded producers of other agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Senate Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Production, Transportation, and 
Marketing of Wool, during its comprehensive 
hearings, received several alternative pro- 
posals for dealing with the wool problem. 
Basically, the major proposals fall into two 
groups—those under which the prices of 
foreign wool in the United States may be 
raised, either through higher tariffs, im- 
port fees or import quotas, and those under 
which the selling prices of domestic wool 
would be lowered sufficiently to make domes- 
tic wool competitive with duty-paid im- 
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ported wool. Some plans were also suggesteq 
which would have the effect of spreading the 
premium paid for domestic wool over the cost 
of all wool used in the United States so as 
to make the cost of all wool to domestic mijis 
approximate an average between the support 
price paid growers for domestic wool anq 
the duty-paid price of imported wool. 

From a careful review of the entire prob- 
Jem it appears that it will be more desirabje 
from a national point of view and more de. 
pendable for growers to have the Government 
absorb losses on sales of domestic wool rather 
than to raise additional trade barriers against 
imports. This would involve a program es. 
sentially similar to that now being carrieq 
out by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
but on a more permanent basis and with 
adequate guides to determine the amount of 
protection to be given growers. When the 
postwar wool situation becomes better clari- 
fied, it may become desirable to change the 
method of operation from a purchase pro- 
gram so as to remove the Government, inso- 
far as possible, from participation in the woo! 
business. In developing such program it 
should be kept in mind that the domestic 
sheep raising industry has been experiencing 
@ major decline in sheep numbers and there- 
fore care should be exercised not to take ac- 
tion which would place additional handicaps 
on the industry so long as this decline con- 
tinues. It would also be advisable to provide 
for more adequate research and develop- 
mental work on woo] marketing and utiliza- 
tion and to make it possible for the industry 
to utilize marketing agreements and orders 
if that should become necessary in dealing 
with the wool situation in the future. 

Specifically, in view of the large-scale de- 
cline of sheep numbers in the United States 
during recen# years, the large wool surpluses 
now hanging over foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, and the present and prospective mar- 
keting problems confronting wool growers, it 
would seem desirable for Congress to enact 
special wool legislation. Such legislation 
should provide that: 

1. The parity price of wool be revised or 
established at the so-called comparable level 
so that wool parity prices will be on a level 
equivalent to parity prices for other farm 
products. 

2. The Commodity Credit Corporation sup- 
port incomes to wool producers through pur- 
chases, loans, or payments, at the same min- 
imum percentage of the revised parity prices 
as it is directed to support prices to pro- 
ducers of basic agricultural commodities. 
This level will be not less than 90 percent 
of the revised parity prices until] the expira- 
tion of the 2-year period beginning with the 
ist day of January immediately following the 
date upon which the President by proclama- 
tion, or the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tions, declares that hostilities in the present 
war have terminated. 

Because of the continuing decline in sheep 
numbers, it should be provided: (a) that no 
reduction shall be made in the general level 

support prices from the level at which 

e Commodity Credit Corporation has 
agreed to purchase 1946 wool until the year 
in which the number of sheep kept for breed- 
ing purposes on January 1 first stops the de- 
cline which has been in effect continuously 
since 1942, except (1) that specific reductions 
can be made to equalize the support given 
on various types and qualities of wool, and 
(2) that additional discounts could be estab- 
lished to reflect market values of off-quality, 
inferior, and poorly prepared wool and to dis- 
courage unsound marketing practices; and 
(b) that the reduction for any one year shal! 
not exceed 8 percent of the average support 
price for the previous year. 

The legislation should authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to elect to meke 
payments to producers in lieu of making PU'- 
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chases or loans. In the event of such elec- 
tion, such payments should equal the 
amount, if any, by which the United States 
average farm price falls below the estimated 
average price per pound at which the Cor- 
oration would have supported prices under 
a purchase or loan program. 

3. The Commodity Credit Corporation be 
authorized to continue to sell wool at prices 
competitive with imported foreign wool, ir- 
respective of other provisions of law, since 
existing legislation would prohibit any sales 
at prices below parity. 

4. Funds from the gross receipts from du- 

ties collected under the customs law during 
the period January 1 to December 31, both 
inclusive, of each calendar year be appropri- 
ated and made available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as of each following June 
30, in sufficient amount to equal the losses 
incurred by the Corporation under purchase 
or loan operations, or the amount of pay- 
ments made to wool producers in lieu of such 
purchase or loan operations, for the fiscal 
year ending on the respective June 30. 
"5. Marketing agreement and order pro- 
grams under the Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, be made applicable to 
wool on the basis of the comparable, or re- 
vised parity, price. 

6. A research and developmental program 
be provided for the purpose of improving the 
quality of domestic wool and wool marketing 
practices, and the processing and utilization 
of wool. 

In addition to such legislative program, it 
would seem desirable to have the Executive 
agencies undertake the development of an in- 
ternational wool agreement in collaboration 
with the various interested foreign govern- 
ments, to provide for coordinated action and 
more unified supervision of world wool mark- 
eting and price policies from the standpoints 
of producers, consumers, and international 
trade. I am asking the Executive agencies 


to determine the willingness of foreign gov- 


ernments to participate in such undertak- 
ing. In the meantime, it is hoped that con- 
sultations can be held with foreign wool 
agencies which will provide for a mutual 
understanding of objectives and activities in 
selling policies. 

The above program will, in my opinion, 
afford domestic wool growers the protection 
and assistance to which they are properly 
entitled under this country’s general trade 
and agricultural policies. The program will 
tend to encourage wool consumption in the 
United States, and will be consistent with 
cur general foreign economic policy. In ac- 
cordance with the views you have so fre- 
quently expressed, this country also should 
cooperate with foreign producing and con- 
suming countries in efforts to encourage wool 
consumption abroad, 


STATEMENT FILED WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON 
JANUARY 5, 1946, BY SENATOR JOSEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY, CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE PRODUCTION, TRANSPORTATION, 
AND MARKETING OF WOOL 


The four governments of the United King- 
dom and of the three Dominions, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, have formed 
& joint organization to hold and market the 
huge British stocks of surplu: wool which 
overhang the world inarket. As much as 85 
percent of the total werld supply of wool, 
now estimated at more than 4,000,000,000 
pounds, for more than a decade to come will 
be controlled and handled by this state- 
managed monopoly. 

The United States is the world’s greatest 
market for wool and woolen products, but it 
produces less wool than it consumes, where- 
as the British Dominions produce far more 
Wool than they can consume. 

The British Government not only under- 
takes to protect its Dominion wocl produc- 
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ers from loss_by marketing their wool for 
them in the United States, but it also en- 
courages the production cf wool in the Brit- 
ish Isles by a system of bounty payments to 
the English wool grower. 

The British also pursue a policy the objec- 
tive of which is to increase the exports of 
woolen fabrics into the United States. In or- 
der to bring this about the British Govern- 
ment is seeking to restrain the consumption 
of woolen goods in the United Kingdom. 
Contrasted with this clear-cut policy intend- 
ed to make the growing of wool and the 
manufacture of woolen fabrics a profitable 
enterprise for the inhabitants of England 
and of the British Dominions the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no consistent 
policy with respect to its own wool growers. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
purchased the domestic clip during the war, 
but only on a year-to-year basis, and with- 
out any assurance to the growers that the 
program would be continued even during 
the reconversion period. These purchases 
were made because it was recognized by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation that unless 
the Government purchased the domestic clip 
the liquidation of domestic flocks, which 
now number 20 percent less than they did 
in 1942, would be accelerated with a conse- 
quent serious decrease in the supply of lamb 
and mutton. Meanwhile, the United States 
Forest Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Grazing Service in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have been deterred only 
by congressional pressure from increasing 
grazing fees on Government-owned lands. 
The Office of Price Administration has held 
down ceiling prices on wool in the face of 
increasing costs of production, while the 
handling of lamb prices and lamb subsidies 
has been both uncertain and unrealistic. 

The American weol grower, therefore, faces 
the postwar period with a much higher level 
of production costs than in the British Do- 
minions, and with a price structure both on 
wool and on meat that does not reflect these 
costs, with a tremendous world surplus of 
wool under British state-management com- 
peting with him for the domestic market, 
and without any reason to believe that his 
own Government has any real understand- 
ing of or concern for his predicament. On 
the contrary, he has good reason to believe 
that his Government will not only make a 
large loan to Great Britain, but may even 
follow that loan by granting additional tariff 
concessions on British wool and woolen im- 
ports. 

In these circumstances, the domestic wool 
industry is declining. Indeed, so many 
growers have abandoned the business that in 
1946 the United States will, it is estimated, 
produce scarcely more than 300,000,000 
pounds of wool, as compared with a normal 
prewar production of 450,000,000 pounds. 
Yet wool is an essential commodity, and both 
the Army and the Navy call it a strategic 
necessity. It was so important to have wool 
in the United States that at the outbreak 
of World War II the British Government 
sought and obtained from this Government 
the right to establish a British stock pile 
here. Of this stock pile, there now remains 
286,000,000 pounds. 

It is clear that unless the Government of 
the United States adopts a constructive long- 
term policy the very existence of the wool- 
growing industry in this country will be 
threatened. Further liquidation of domestic 
flocks will be injurious to the economy of 
many parts of the United States, particularly 
to the area in the West stretching from 
Mexico to Canada. 

At the November hearings of the Senate 
committee on wool, several remedies were 
suggested, but it was clear that there was no 
agreement among the executive departments 
of the Government. 
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The State Department suggested the pay- 
ment of subsidies to domestic producers. 
The Department of Agriculture declared its 
opposition to subsidies upon the ground that 
it is the policy of the administration to 
abandon all subsidy programs. 

Upward revision of the tariff was suggested 
by some growers and some manufacturers, 
but this remedy was opposed by the State 
Department on the ground that it is not in 
harmony with the over-all policy of reducing 
trade barriers. 

The imposition of import quotas was also 
opposed as contrary to basic policy and diffi- 
cult of administration. Moreover, there is 
no agreement among American growers and 
American manufacturers with respect to this 
suggestion. 

Another suggestion, which originated with 
Dean J. A. Hill, of the University of Wyoming, 
and which was presented in different forms, 
would make the United States Government 
the sole purchaser of wool to be used in the 
United States, both foreign and domestic, 
and would give it the power to market the 
wools. This plan was criticized on the 
ground that it would institute a form of 
state-managed economy. It was defended on 
the ground that domestic wool can be mar- 
keted only in competition with a state-man- 
aged economy. 

Another remedy was suggested by the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. Under 
this plan the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would continue to purchase the domestic 
clip for a period as long as the United King- 
dom continues to manage the handling and 
sale of British wool. Domestic wool would 
be purchased by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at prices which reflect the domestic 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
It would, however, sell to American manu- 
facturers through normal trade channels at 
competitive prices. This would entail a loss 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, which, 
it was proposed, could be reimbursed from 
tariff duties. 

Failure upon the part of the Government 
of the United States to meet the world sit- 
uation created by the world surplus and the 
British monopoly plan means disaster to so 
large a segment of our domestic economy 
that it is imperative for the United States to 
adopt a long-term policy. Representatives 
of all of the Government agencies having 
anything to do with wool or lamb responded 
promptly to the request of the committee to 
discuss the problem at its public hearings. 
Discussion, however, is not enough. It is 
essential that we should have a program. An 
effective program can be obtained only by 
cooperation between the executive and the 
Congress. I, therefore, respectfully suggest 
that you request the Department of State, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of the 
Interior, the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reorganization, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the United States Tariff Commission, 
and the Federal Trade Commisson to confer 
durng the recess of Congress and be prepared 
to submit to the Wool Committee a joint 
plan to meet what every Government agency 
acknowledges to be a desperate situation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
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United States submitting several nomi- 
nations and withdrawing a nomination, 
which nominations were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
and nomination withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

David C. Walls, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Kentucky, vice Eli H. Brown fi, resigned; 

Donald C. Miller, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Qhio; 

Cari L. Sackett, of Wyoming, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Wyoming; 
and 

John H. Manning to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of North Caro- 
lina, vice Charles F. Rouse, resigned. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Philip H. Bartholomew for appointment as 
State medical advisor for Nebraska, under 
the provisions of section 10 (a) (8) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral Frank E. Beatty, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 3lst day of January 1943, in lieu of the 
date of rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Michael D. Fanning, to be postmaster at 
Los Angeles, Calif., in piace of M,. D. Briggs, 
deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Josiah Marvel, Jr., of Delaware, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Denmark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr.McCARRAN. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, March 14, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

‘War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory to be War 
Assets Administrator. 

Unires States Districr JUDGE 

Sam M. Driver, of Washington, to be 
United States district fudge for the eastern 
district of Washington, vice Hon. Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, resigned. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Arthur 8S. Carpender, United 

States Navy, to be a vice admiral] in the Navy 


for temporary service, to rank from the 3d 
day of Aprii 1946. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

ForEIGn SéRvice 

Josiah Marvel, Jr., to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Pienipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Denmark. 

POSTMASTERS 
LOUISIANA 
Pierre D. Lorio, Jr., Hahnville. 
Bernice L. Crespo, St. Rose. 
MARYLAND 

Frederick Mitchell Hopkins, Aberdeen. 

Harry C. Kirk, Chesapeake City. 

Eimer G. Armstrong, Olney. 

Margaret 8S. Cross, Queenstown. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sam L. White, Anding. 

William E. King, Lambert. 

Annie L. Chorley, Sledge. 

MISSOURI 

Edward J. Murphy, Jr., Strafford. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Agnes Dettmann, Judson. 
UTAH 
Harold M. Creer, Spanish Fork. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jennings C. Minnix, Haywood. 
Thelma B. Rogers, Yukon. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory to be War 
Assets Administrator. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvespay, Marcu 12, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


With confidence wundismayed, our 
Father, we pray Thee to give us that 
power that will not strike sail to any 
doubt. At the altar of prayer there 
comes Thy whisper as fresh as spring, 
an inner consciousness as restful as sleep, 
and a breath of hope as unwithering as 
divine love. O lead us to live out the 
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Master’s definition of a good life, bleng- 
ing the elements of Christian character, 
making our objective each day not merely 
to succeed but to deserve its fruits, re- 
membering that in the calendar of time 
there are no faithful failures. In our 
public service may there be no waste of 
energy and no flat, nagging weariness, 
but a flow of wisdom enriched by the 
“water of life.” We praise Thee that 
for our sins Thou has given us the 


aan 2 oe eee 
cleanse us from all un 

give us understanding, dear Lord, ae 
we shall live. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was Tead and approved. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF NAVAL VESSELS 
FOR ATOMIC-WEAPON TESTS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 367. 

The question was taken: and the 
Speaker announced the “ayes” appeared 
to have it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 

. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 313, nays 25, answered “‘pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 91, as follows: 

{Roll No. 49] 
YEAS—313 


Abernethy Case, 5. Dak. 
Adams Celler 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfiela 
Andersen, Pav 


H. Carl Claso: 
Anderson, Calif Guvbie 
Clippinger 


Allen, La. 
Almond 


Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 


Beal 
Beckworth 
Bell 


Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 


er 
oni al Cc. Gwynne Iowa 
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Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 

Sabath 
Savage 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis, 
Spence 
Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Talle 

Tarver 
Thomas, Tex, 
Tibbott 
Tolan 

Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 

Welch 

West 

White 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Willson 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Woodhause 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mason 
Norrell 
Sumners, Tex. 
Thomason 
Whitten 
Winstead 
Winter 


O'Hara 
Patrick 
Peterson, Ga. 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabin 
Rains 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Somers, N. Y, 
Sparkman 
Sumner, Ill, 


1946 
Hartley McCormack 
Havenner McCowen 
Hays McDonough 
Healy McGregor 
Hébert oo & Cc. 
rick c. en, iil. 
or al Madden 
Hendricks Mahon 
Henry Maloney 
Heselton Manasco 
Hess Mankin 
Hill i 
nshaw arcantonio 
Hobbs seater Iowa 
- Martin, Mass. 
eel Mathews 
Holifield May 
Holmes, Wash. Michener 
Hook Miller, Calif. 
Hope Miller, Nebr. 
Huber Mills 
Izac Mundt 
Jackson Murdock 
Jenkins Murphy 
Jennings Murray, Tenn. 
Jensen Murray, Wis. 
Johnson, Calif. Neely 
Johnson, Ill. Norblad 
Johnson,Ind. O’Brien, Il. 
Johnson, O'Brien, Mich. 
Lyndon B. O’Konski 
Jones O'Neal 
Jonkman O'Toole 
Judd Outland 
Kean Pace 
Kearney Patman 
Kee Patterson 
Keefe Peterson, Fla. 
Kefauver Pfeifer 
Kelly, Il. Philbin 
Kerr Phillips 
Kilday Pickett 
Kinzer Pittenger 
Kirwan Ploeser 
Klein Plumley 
Kopplemenn Poage 
Kunkel Price, Ill. 
LaFoliette Priest 
Landis Rabaut 
Lane Ramey 
Lanham Rankin 
Larcade een ee 
Lea Reed, Il. 
LeCompte Reed, N. Y. 
LeFevre Rees, Kans. 
Lewis Resa 
Link Rich 
Lyle Richards 
Lynch Riley 
McConnell Rivers 
NAYS—25 
Arnold Hoffman 
Barrett, Wyo. Horan 
Buffett Hull 
Burgin Johnson, 
Colmer Luther A. 
D'Ewart Johnson, Okla. 
Dworshak King 
Folger Lemke 
Granger McGehee 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Bail Smith, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—91 
Alen, TIl. Gardner 
Baldwin, Md. Gavin 
maa tis N.Y. Gerlach 
Barden Gorski 
en Pa, Gossett 
oren Green 
Bradley, Mich. Hand 
Bradley, Pa, Hart 
Buckley Herter 
a Holmes, Mass. 
utler Howell 
Byrne, N. ¥. Jarman 
Gacis “ a 
ws MiOn, e Og 
Chapman Kilburn 
Chelf Knutson 
Clark Latham 
Clements Lesinski 
Coffee Luce 
Cooley Ludlow 
Curley McGlinchey 
Dawson McKenzie 
De Lacy Merrow 
Fernandez Monroney 
isher Morgan 
Fuller Morrison 
Gamt Norton 


Sundstrom 


Talbot Torrens Weichel 
Taylor Traynor Wolcott 
Thom Wasielewski Wood 
Thomas, N.J. Weaver 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Schwabe of Missouri. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Latham. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Howell. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Bradley 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Knutson, 

Mr. Buckley with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Lesinski with Miss Sumner of Illinois. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Weichel. 
. Mr. Morrison with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Gerlach. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Mason changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. WINsTEAD changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Situ of Ohio withdrew his vote 
of “yea” and answered “present.” 

Mr. BaILey withdrew his vote of “yea” 
and answered “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the special order 
granted me today may be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENT IN GRADES 
OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY, FLEET AD- 
MIRAL OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
AND GENERAL OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (S. 1354) to authorize the 
permanent appointment in the grades of 
General of the Army, Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, ani General in 
the Marine Corps, respectively, of cer- 
tain individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War, 
with House amendments, insist on the 
amendments of the House and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? {After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. MAY, Mr, THOMA- 
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son, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. ANDREWs of New 
York, and Mr. SHortT. 


CONFERENCE ON THE BILL S. 63 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 541, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill S. 63, 
with House amendments thereto, be, and the 
same is hereby, taken from the Speaker's 
table: that the House insists on its amend- 
ments to the said bill and agrees to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes thereon. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution to send to conference 
the so-called Petrillo bill. It will be re- 
called that that bill passed the House 
about 2 weeks ago, in an amended form, 
in a form different from that in which 
it passed the Senate. It was sent to the 
Senate. The Senate disagreed to the 
amendments of the House and sent the 
bill back asking for a conference. There 
was objection made when a request was 
made to send the bill to conference. The 
sole purpose of the resolution is to carry 
out the usual routine of sending the bill 
to conference. 

I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MarcANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
the reason I objected to sending this bill 
to conference was because I felt we were 
deprived of an opportunity to have a 
record vote on passage of a very vital 
measure, affecting the rights of American 
musicians and other workers engaged in 
the broadcasting industry I believed 
then and I believe now that by objecting 
to the request to send the bill to con- 
ference we would have an opportunity 
to vote on the resolution to send it to 
conference, and thereby have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a record vote on such 
an important measure. A vote in the 
affirmative, under the circumstances, is 
a vote for the bill. A vote in the negative 
can be construed as a vote against the 
bill. 

I sincerely believe that legislation of 
this character which is so sweeping as to 
provide, for the first time in the history 
of this Government, imprisonment of 
men who go out on strike, should not 
pass this Congress without a record vote. 
If any musician or other employee of a 
broadcasting company should go out on 
strike, he would be subject to imprison- 
ment under the provisions of this bill. 
I, for one, will not vote to imprison any 
worker who exercises his inalienable 
right to strike. So I do hope the Mem- 
bers of this House who are for this kind 
of legislation, as well as those who are 
opposed to it, will stand up on this test 
and be counted by a record vote. If you 
want this kind of legislation, let the 
American people know where you stand, 

Those are the reasons why I objected 
to sending the biil to conference, and 
that is why I stand here today making 
a plea that we go on record on the most 
extreme antilabor legislation that has 
ever been passed by this House. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [{Mr. Marcan- 
ToNIO] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just listened to the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. I disagree with it thor- 
oughly. This bill was approved on the 
floor of the House. It was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The only rea- 
son the roll was not called was because 
the hour was late, and there was prac- 
tically no opposition to the enactment of 
the méasure, as the record shows, and 
as the gentleman knows. There will be 
full opportunity for a roll call vote, and 
for a complete discussion of this measure, 
once it comes back from conference, as 
to what that conference report contains. 

We have debated this matter thor- 
oughly in the House, as I said a moment 
ago; and, of course, the gentleman—and 
I am sure not purposely—was incorrect 
in his statement that this would send 
anybody to jail for just anything. The 
only thing this bill does, as the gentle- 
man well knows, and as the House has 
decided, should be done, is to prohibit, as 
illegal certain acts in the broadcasting 
field, and to provide that anyone who at- 
tempts. to compel the performance of 
such illegal acts shall in turn be con- 
sidered as violating the law and shall 
be punished therefor. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MaRCANTONIO] could have 
got a roll call on the bill had he wanted 
it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; we would 
have been very glad to join with him ina 
request for a roll call. 

Mr. RANKIN. He could have had a 
roll call had he wanted it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I did ask for a 
roll call and the gentleman from Ohio, 
as well as practically everybody with the 
exception of about twenty-some-odd 
Members did not stand up to support my 
request for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man states he did ask for the yeas and 
nays the record speaks for itself. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I did ask for 
them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I withdraw the 
remarks in which I said the gentleman 
did not attempt to get a roll call. 

Mr. RANKIN. He could have obtained 
a roll call on a point of no quorum. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We could not 
get an automatic roll call as a vote by 
division disclosed that there were more 
than 218 Members present. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The vote also 
showed a majority of 5 or 6 to 1 in favor 
of this bill and there were not sufficient 
Members opposing the bill to support the 
demand for the yeas and nays and thus 
obtain a roll call. 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. 


My recollec- 


tion is that more than a majority of the 
whole House voted for the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; there was 
no question as to the position of the 
House on this measure. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. The gentle- 
man can get a roll call now if he wants it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker. 
I move the previous question on the reso- 


lution. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Marcantonio) 
there were—ayes 159, noes 23. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 310, nays 39, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 81, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 50] 


YEAS—310 


Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 


Anderson, Calif.Courtney 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo, 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, 8S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 


Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 


Daughton, Va. 


Davis 
D'Ewart 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Graham 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 


Hariess, Ariz. 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 


Doughton, N. C. Hartley 


Douglas, Calif. 


Douglas, Il. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Etliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gearhart 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gore 


Hays 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Henéricks 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holifield 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther A, 
Johnson, Okla. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean ; 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kefauver 
Kelly, Ill. 
Kerr 
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Kilday 
Kinzer 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
LaFo!lette 
Landis 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McMillan, 8. C. 
McMillen, Il. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mankin 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Mathews 
May 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Norrell 


Bailey 
Barrett, Pa. 
Biemiller 
Bradley, Pa. 
Bunker 
Celler 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Gallagher 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gorski 
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O’Brien, Tl. 
O'Konski 
O'Neal 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Peterson, Fila. 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poage 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Tl. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 


Spence 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sumner, Tl, 
Sumnets, Tex, 
Taber 

Talle 

Tarver 
Thomas, N_ J, 
Thomas, Tex, 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 

Towe 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif, 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 


Robinson, Utah Wadsworth 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Russell 

Ryter 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ml. 
Simpson, Pa, 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
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Granahan 
Green 
Havenner 
Healy 
Heffernan 
Hoch 
Hook 

Kee 

Klein 
Lane 
Link 
Lynch 
Madden 
Marcantonio 


Walter 
Weaver 
Welch 

West 

White 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa 
Wolverton, N.J 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Morgan 
Neely 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O’Toole 
Patterson 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Price, Ill. 
Rowan 
Sabath 
Sadowsk! 
Savage 
Starkey 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Johnson, Lyndon B. 
NOT VOTING—81 


Allen, Til. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 

Bell 

Bloom 
Bradley, Mich, 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Chapman 
Chelilf 

Clark 

Coffee 
Cooley 
Crosser 
Curley 
Dawson 

De Lacy 
Fernandez 
Fisher 

Fuller 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gavin 
Gerlach 


Gossett 
Hand 

Hart 
Holmes, Mass. 
Howell 
Huber 
Jarman 
Judd 
Kelley, Pa. 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
King 
Knutson 
Latham 
Lesinski 
Luce 
Ludlow 
McGlinchey 
McKenzie 
Merrow 
Morrison 
Norton 
O'Hara 
Patrick 
Peterson, Ga. 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Quinn, N. Y. 


Rabin 
Rains 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 
Reea 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robertson, Vs. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Somers, N. Y 
Sparkman 
Sundstrom 
Talbot 
Taylor 
Thom 
Torrens 
Wasielewsk! 
Weichel 
Wood 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Addditional general pairs: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Schwabe of Missour! 
Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Rizley. 
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Mr. Randolph with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Howell. 
Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 


tts. 
" Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Bradley 


of Michigan. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Knut- 
son. 

Mr. Buckley with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Gerlach. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Sund- 
strom. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Robertson of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Judd. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A moticn to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Mr. Lea, Mr. 
BULWINKLE, Mr. Harris, Mr. REEcE of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Brown of Ohio. 


DEFICIENCY BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 5458) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in four instances 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. SAVAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement by a group of people support- 
ing OPA. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from a newspaper. 

Mr. BURGIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
hewspaper article. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

_Mr. SUMNERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a speech by General Spaatz. 

Mr. GILLESPIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter from Mr. Fred H. Madison, of 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp in 
two instances and to include editorials. 

Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp concern- 
ing conservation week in the State of 
California. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a short editorial. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
one under the title “A Congressman Re- 
ports From Washington,” and the other 
his own remarks on the bill H. R. 5715, 
with regard to providing a fund for 
scientific research seeking the cause and 
cure of the degenerative diseases. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD in two instances, in one to include a 
resolution and in the other an article 
written by the Honorable Samuel B. Pet- 
tingill. 

Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
concerning a bill introduced by him af- 
fecting the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
RANKIN) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD and include a newspaper article. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 15 minutes on Thursday 
next after the legislative business of the 
day and special orders heretofore en- 
tered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

ASSISTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF 

CHINA IN AUGMENTING AND MAINTAIN- 

ING A NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 513 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 5356, a bill to provide assistance to the 
Republic of China in augmenting and main- 
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taining a naval establishment, and for other 
purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield one-half hour to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 10 


minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 


SHIPS FOR THE AID OF CHINA 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
present the resolution which provides for 
1 hour of debate on the bill (H. R. 5356) 
which authorizes the President to turn 
over to our ravished and ravaged ally, 
China, such vessels and other matériel 
as China may request, and the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of Congress, may 
grant. The rule provides for 1 hour of 
debate, and for the offering of amend- 
ments under the 5-minute rule. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is or can be any serious opposition 
to this rule or this bill. I believe the 
people of this Nation, deeply grateful for 
the: heroic resistance of China to the 
bloody aggression of the Japanese, are 
desirous of doing their share in the re- 
habilitation of China, which suffered 
from the Japanese Fascist drive for em- 
pire more than any other country, and 
for a longer period. 

I say there will be no opposition to 
this bill. There may, perhaps, be one 
gentleman, who almost daily endeavors 
to inject some bit of racial or religious 
prejudice into every debate, no matter 
how irrelevant, who would object because 
this relief is not for white Christian peo- 
ple. It is true. The Chinese are not 
Christian and they are not white; but 
they have courage and hardihood, kind- 
ness and forbearance, the patience to 
live and the bravery to die, which would 
reflect credit on any white Christian na- 
tion. The Chinese are honorable and 
proud. China had a high civilization 
and an enviable culture when Europe 
was a trackless wilderness filled with wild 
bands of tattooed savages. 

The establishment of contact with our 
western civilization was, for China, syn- 
onymous with exploitation. 

The western powers united in the rape 
of China in the nineteenth century. Af- 
ter the Boxer uprising the United States 
was the one Nation which undertook to 
treat China as a sovereign power deserv- 
ing our aid and assistance. The bonds 
of friendship then established bore fruit 
in the establishment of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s Republic. Before the Chinese Re- 
public could find her strength and,catch 
up with the industrial development of 
the rest of the world, the avarice of 
Japan provoked internal strife as the 
Japanese, with the open blessing of the 
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imperialist powers of the Western World 
like Great Britain, set faction against 
faction. 

Finally, the Shanghai incident was 
provoked and the conquest of China be- 
gan. Unarmed, unprepared, disunited, 
without financial strength, without food, 
without armies or arms, the Chinese peo- 
ple began the desperate slow retreat to 
the mountains, pushed back by the Japa- 
nese in years of rape and torture and 
suffering and starvation. The Japanese 
aggressors paid for every inch of Chi- 
nese soil they scized. 

After Pearl Harbor only the heroic 
Chinese, fighting behind the lines of the 
battle, fighting a guerrilla warfare, fight- 
ing for life, held back the war-hardened 
Japanese armies which might easily have 
swept over all of Asia, Australia, and the 
Pacific before America could prepare for 
the conflict. Who knows? Those 
armies, had they dared release their hold 
on the throat of China, might have 
poured across the Pacific into our own 
America, into Canada, into South Amer- 
ica. 

It is to our advantage, Mr. Speaker, 
and to the advantage of the world and 
of world peace, to strengthen China, to 
help China help herself, so that in the 
future she may not be at the mercy of 
the Japs or of any other nation bent 
on conquest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed gratified 
that America has been able to contribute 
to the understanding of the Chinese fac- 
tions. Torn by civil strife, China can- 
not and could not heal the wounds of 
war, restore her agriculture and her in- 
dustry, rebuild her trade. I want to 


congratulate President Truman on his 
selection of Gen. George Marshall as Am- 


bassador to China. General Marshall 
has performed a splendid service not 
only to the Chinese people but to all the 
people of the world. Mr. Speaker, there 
are more than 400,000,000 people in 
China—almost a fifth of all the world’s 
population. The world cannot be in- 
different, and America cannot be in- 
different, to what goes on there. 

If we furnish China with these ships, 
help her to rebuild her commerce, and 
restore her trade, assist with engineering 
projects, with irrigation, systems and in- 
dustrial installations, we shall win and 
hold her friendship. The Chinese people 
value friendship and honor. This is an 
unparalleled opportunity to do a simple, 
good neighborly deed which will help us 
insure our Own welcome in China and 
help the Chinese stand on their own feet 
as the great power she should be. 

The truce which has been arranged 
between the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment and the Communist states of north 
China is, I feel, an omen of good fortune; 
but it is not the only good omen. 

I have been pleased to observe news- 
paper reports that the Russian occupa- 
tion armies are withdrawing, or perhaps 
by now have withdrawn, from Mukden 
in Manchuria. A great deal of interna- 
tional political capital has been made of 
the fact that the Russians stayed in 
Manchuria longer than had been con- 
templated. Now it appears that their 
stay was in response to the request of 
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the Chinese Government. I know I was 
pleased to learn that fact, and I feel 
that many Members share my pleasure. 
In view of what is going on now in Muk- 
den it seems it might have been better 
for the Russian armies to have remained 
for another 10 days or more. 

I presume the attacks against Russia 
we have read during the past 2 weeks, 
emanating from the propaganda of 
Great Britain, and, unfortunately, from 
many other unfriendly people not averse 
to war with Russia, from sensational 
newspapers, and even repeated by some 
Members here, hastened the withdrawal 
of Russian forces. The enemies of Rus- 
sia are unwilling to credit her good faith. 
Months ago it was widely charged that 
Russia would never get out of China, 
and would support the Communist gov- 
ernments of north China against the 
Kuomintang. Instead, and to the sur- 
prise and disapproval of all Russia’s ill- 
wishers, Russia has recognized the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and has 
continued to keep the pledges she gave. 
So it is with many other charges against 
Russia. They gradually fall of their 
own weight as the truth and full circum- 
stances appear to light. 

Mr. Speaker, the gifts we propose in 
this bill for China are an infinitesimal 
fraction of the cost of defeat or even of 
victory. To China, however, these ships 
are a vital need beyond all price. I hope 
that we shall pass this bill unanimously 
and demonstrate to China the solidity of 
our friendship, and to the world the 
reality of our pledges to share the bur- 
dens of rebuilding the war-torn world. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a far-reaching bill; I say “far reach- 
ing” as far as the subject matter covered 
in the bill is concerned. Personally only 
the exigency of the occasion and the 
obligations of the times persuade me to 
vote for it. I hope the House will listen 
carefully to the explanation of the bill 
by the chairman and other members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. Legis- 
lation of this type a few years ago would 
not have received five votes in the House. 
It is simply an illustration of how far 
we have advanced in world affairs. We 
are in China and I prefer to have the 
Chinese furnish the men and use these 
surplus ships, rather than for us to fur- 
nish both the men and the ships. I do 
not like the delegation of power carried 
in the bill, but that seems to be the most 
effective method of approach to a de- 
sirable end. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5356) to provide assist- 
ance to the Republic of China in aug- 
menting and maintaining a naval estab- 
lishment, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con. 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5356, with 
Mr. CarNaHAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first reaq- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 5356 is to 
provide assistance to the Republic of 
China in augmenting and maintaining 
a naval establishment, and for other 
purposes. 

There is a limited type and amount 
of naval assistance which our country is 
in a position to give to China out of 
surpluses we now have. A little of such 
assistance at this time will enable the 
Republic of China to care for its own 
immediate naval needs and to begin to 
build a naval establishment with which 
to contribute its share to the mainte- 
nance of peace and order in the Pacific. 
The bill H. R. 5356 will permit the Presi- 
dent to render certain restricted kinds 
of naval aid to China. 

The bill, if enacted, will permit trans- 
fers of naval vessels and craft which are 
in excess of the naval needs of the United 
States toChina. However, no battleship, 
carrier of any type, cruiser, destroyer, 
or submarine could be transferred under 
authority of the bill without the further 
consent of the Congress. Another law 
authorizing transfers of these large com- 
batant ships would have to be enacted 
before the larger ships could be trans- 
ferred. The escort destroyer is the 
largest combatant type that could be 
transferred to China under authority of 
this bill. Furthermore, the Navy De- 
partment has furnished the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee with a list of all vessels 
whicl. it is contempleted might be trans- 
ferred in the near future. 

The list is as follows: 

Six buoy and light tenders. 

Ten landing craft, infantry. 

Eleven landing craft, tank. 

Twenty-four mine sweepers. 

Twenty-five landing craft, control. 

Eighty landing craft, support. 

Six destroyer escorts. 

Six motor gunboats. 

Four submarine chasers, 136 feet. 

Six submarine chasers, 173 feet. 

Ten submarine chasers, 110 feet. 

Three oilers. 

One surveying ship. 

Two repair ships 

Two floating drydocks. 

Nine landing ships, tank—LST. 

Eight landing ships, medium—LSM. 

Twenty-five landing craft, mechanized. 

Twenty-five landing craft, vehicle, 
personnel. 

Eight submarine chasers, 136 feet, or 
motor-mine sweepers. 

The total is 271 vessels or craft, most 
of them very small, all of them surplus. 
If the Navy Department proposes to 
transfer any other small vessels to China 
the Naval Affairs Committee will be in- 
formed and the committee will inform 
the House of Representatives. I wish to 
emphasize that the President is not re- 
quired to transfer any or all of these 
ships to China. The authority contained 
in the bill is permissive only. 
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The bill will enable the President to 
provide the Chinese with material neces- 
<ary to operate and maintain the vessels 
+ransferred. China will acquire machine 
spare parts and ammunition for the ships 
we give her. Because China has no in- 
dustrial facilities to produce many of the 
technical items required in the operation 
of ships constructed in the United States, 
such ships would soon become useless 
without the provision of specialized ma- 
terial. In addition to ships and some 
materials necessary to operate and main- 
tain them, the bill would authorize the 
President to furnish China with naval 
services, training, plans and such tech- 
nical advice as he may deem proper. The 
services, training, plans and advice con- 
templated are such as would assist China 
in the organization and efficient opera- 
tion of the small naval force that coun- 
try may have if the bill H. R. 5356 is 
enacted. 

This measure also provides authority 
for the President to detail officers and 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps to 
assist the Republic of China in naval 
matters. There are similar provisions in 
existing law which permit details of 
naval personnel to the American repub- 
lics and to the Philippines. Present es- 





timates indicate that approximately 100 . 


officers and 200 men would be needed to 
give adequate advice and assistance to 
China. Details of officers and men for 
this purpose could be made only if re- 
quested by the Republic of China. I un- 
derstand that such a request has been 
made. The bill authorizes personnel to 
accept compensation from China in 
amounts approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. Compensation received from 
China would be in addition to the usual 
pay and allowances to which the per- 
sons concerned are entitled from our own 
Government. 

In order to assure that Congress will 
have an opportunity to review the general 
subject of naval assistance for China in 
the not too distant future, the provisions 
of the bill H. R. 5356 will terminate 5 
years after its enactment. 

China has never had a strong modern 
navy. The small Chinese Navy was de- 
stroyed at the outset of the war with 
Japi n in 1937. It is not the purpose of 
this bill to equip China as a major naval 
power. It is true, however, that China 
NaS a pressing and an immediate need 
‘or @ Small naval force. Until she gets 
that force her essential naval functions 
must be performed by her allies. 

The Chinese Maritime Customs Serv- 
ice is the agency which performs for 
China the services which our Coast 
Guard and Coast and Geodetic Survey 
perform for us. This customs service 
ould be equipped with vessels to meet 
its needs. Buoy and light tenders, ves- 
‘els for river entrance control and cus- 
toms police duties are required. 

; Mine fields laid by the Japanese along 
‘he China coast are still in existence. As 
long as they remain they are a threat to 
the shipping of all nations. Our own 
naval forces are engaged in sweeping 
the mine fields. China will and can per- 
‘orm this hazardous duty if she is sup- 
XCII——138 





plied with suitable vessels manned with 
trained crews. 

There are approximately 2,000,000 Jap- 
anese nationals in China who must be 
deported to Japan. Deportation of Jap- 
anese from China is now going forward 
in United States LST’s, manned in most 
instances by Japanese crews. Little re- 
mains of the Japanese merchant marine 
and consequently the burden falls upon 
American tonnage. 

Necessary movements of Chinese troops 
along the China coast, the transporta- 
tion of Koreans from Japan to their 
homeland, the carrying of essential sup- 
plies, such as coal from north China to 
Shanghai, are tasks which are being per- 
formed very largely by LST’s manned by 
Americans because China has no equip- 
ment with which to perform these serv- 
ices for herseif. 

The basis for this bill, therefore, is to 
enable us to use a small part of our sur- 
plus so that China may fulfill her own 
responsibilities and release some of our 
men to other duty. The provisions of the 
bill are restrictive enough to keep con- 
trol of the matter entirely in Congress. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man has indicated that two drydocks are 
among the vessels to be turned over to 
the Repubiic of China. Can the gentle- 
man advise us of the size of the drydocks? 

Mr. VINSON. These drydocks will be 
of only a sufficient size to accommodate 
the ships that are being transferred. 
They will not be the floating drydocks 
large enough to accommodate airplane 
carriers and battleships. They will be the 
small type that will accommodate the 
ships enumerated here. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ELLIS. On the first page of the 
bill, the language reads: 


To provide the Republic of China such 
naval services— 


And so forth. That appears to me to 
be a rather broad provision and could 
provide for an extensive grant of au- 
thority. Would the gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, care to discuss that 
point? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us read the lan- 
guage of the bill. It provides: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President is authorized, when- 
ever in his discretion the public interests 
render such a course advisable, to provide 
to the Republic of China such naval services, 
training, plans, and technical advice, as he 
may deem proper. 


That is exactly the three things I have 
been talking about. That is all we con- 
template doing. We contemplate trans- 
ferring certain ships which are posi- 
tively known. We contemplate giving 
the Republic of China certain equipment 
to maintain those ships, and also certain 
personnel to aid China in telling them 
how to operate those ships. 
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Mr. ELLIS. My question was directed 
to the two words “naval service.” I 
wondered just how extensive that could 
be. 

Mr. VINSON. It would only be to the 
extent enumerated in the bill. The ships 
and the equipment to keep the ships op- 
erating, and the personnel as a mission 
to teach the Chinese how to operate those 
ships. In that connection, let me say 
this: China has students in this coun- 
try today under instructions to be naval 
officers. 

Mr. ELLIS. On page 2, I understand 
that the personnel can receive any emol- 
ument or compensation from the Re- 
public of China, and in addition they can 
receive their full pay from the Navy, 
and all the other things that go with it. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLIS. I would like to know the 
reason for that. 

Mr. VINSON. The reason for that is 
this: Whenever a naval mission is sent 
from this Government to the South 
American Republics, for instance, it has 
been customary that they should be 
compensated by that country in which 
they are serving, and at the same time 
draw their salaries as regular United 
States naval officers. I do not know 
how much China is going to pay, But I 
imagine a man should be given some in- 
ducement to go out to China and spend 
a long time in the service out there. If 
the Chinese Republic wants to pay him 
$75 or $100 a month extra, on account of 
the inflation that is in China, it will soon 
be absorbed and he will hardly get clear 
the pay that he is getting now. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man is making a very clear statement 
on this bill. There is one other factor 
that he might well allude to. We are at 
the same time extending a helping hand 
to a friendly people and a friendly na- 
tion, when it is so much desired in the 
Orient. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. Of course, I do 
not know whether I am trespassing upon 
debatable ground, but I think I can say 
with propriety that Genera! Marshall is 
doing a great mission out there. No 
doubt this bill grows out of the fact that 
we are trying to reconcile things in the 
Far East. I might say the testimony 
shows the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment has offered them a light cruiser 
and several destroyers. We want the 
friendship of China. We want to main- 
tain peace in China. We want to main- 
tain peace in the Orient. Personally, I 
would like to see China build up a de- 
fensive navy, because it all has a bearing 
on keeping the peace of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Does thé 
gentleman think it is good policy for 
naval or army officers to accept pay f! 

a foreign country? 
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Mr. VINSON. Well, I might say “No,” 
because you should owe allegiance to 
only one country. They will have alle- 
giance to the United States only, but 
you have got to take into consideration 
the inflation that is in China. Where 
would a commander’s salary of some 
$4,000 go, when we read some of these 
newspaper accounts telling about a meal 
costing a thousand dollars or more in 
Chinese money? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I feel per- 
sonally that the gentleman is right as 
far as inflation is concerned, but I be- 
lieve that the entire pay of such officers 
should be met by the United States in- 
cluding the increase necessary because 
of the inflation. 

Mr. VINSON. Probably the gentle- 
man is right, but I doubt very seriously 
whether my distinguished friend would 
support a measure providing for dou- 
bling the pay of these officers, because 
then we might be confronted with too 
many applications to go to China and 
not have enough to stay at home. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We did that 
with the soldiers in France in order to 
make up at least a part of their expenses 
due to inflation. 

One more question, if the gentleman 
will permit. In the matter of these ships 
we are turning over to China, do we also 
turn over title to them? 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot answer that 
positively. I would assume that would 
be the case for otherwise we should not 
need this authority. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I hope we 
are. 

Turning now to another subject, as 
I understand, at the conclusion of the 
war there were about 2,000,000 Jap sol- 
diers to be repatriated. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. And some- 
one must find shipping for that purpose, 
either the United States or China; and 
one of the considerations in connection 
with the transfer of these ships is that 
China assumes the obligation of repatri- 
ating these Japanese troops, thus reliev- 
ing our own men in China so that they 
may come home. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct, ex- 
actly; in other words, as I stated, Gen- 
eral MacArthur is carrying on part of the 
work now. As a matter of fact, we do 
not want our crews engaged in that kind 
of work; we would rather the Chinese 
took the Japanese back on Chinese ships 
than to have to use American crewmen 
to do that work. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am in 
favor of this legislation. My attention, 
however, is directed to two questions. 
Can the gentleman indicate the value 
of the property in the form of ships and 
equipment that we are transferring to 
China? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sorry, I cannot. 
I would say they are comparatively ex- 
pensive ships because they were built 
during the war, but I do not know what 
their book value is. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Would the 
gentleman’s answer be the same as far 
as material is concerned? 
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Mr. VINSON. Yes, exactly; but it is 
all surplus. If you do not do this what 
are you going to do with it? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I think it 
is a good investment. 

Mr. VINSON. Otherwise 
have to be scrapped. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I note 
with interest the committee amendment 
proposed in line 3 on page 2 that author- 
izes the transfer of “material necessary 
for the operation and maintenance of 
the vessels and craft disposed of under 
this act and for the training of the crews 
of such vessels and craft.” Would the 
Chairman say that that was directed to 
the transfer of material which might be 
owned by other branches of the United 
States Government than the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. No; because the juris- 
diction of this committee and the limita- 
tions of this bill apply to naval property. 
It has no relationship to the merchant 
marine or to anything the Navy does not 
own. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I regret 
that because the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the War Department, 
which visited the outlying islands in the 
Pacific and India and China, saw a great 
deal of material that might be so used 
which may otherwise be junked. I wish 
it could be disposed of in some such 
fashion as this. Unless we do something 
like this we will not get very much return 
for some of it. I am in sympathy with 
the purpose of this legislation, and I had 
hoped it would be broad enough to permit 
the transfer of such surplus materials in 
those .outlying posts that would be of 
assistance. 

Mr. VINSON. Under this bill we must 
restrict the transfer to the matter of 
these ships. Why should Congress say 
they will transfer certain other property 
unless it is in support of maintaining this 
fleet? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. It should be 
in support of maintaining the vessels 
which are the major objects to be trans- 
ferred. It occurs to me, however, that 
the Navy may not have certain items of 
equipment. 

Mr. VINSON. The Navy has all the 
surplus property necessary to take care 
of supporting these ships. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to have that assurance on that point and 
am glad to support this legislation. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. VINSON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. With refer- 
ence to the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Sm1TH], as to 
the value of the ships, the present-day 
value of the ships has practically no re- 
lation to the cost of the ships because 
they are surplus. The present-day value 
would be practically the scrap value; is 
that not true? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. In other 
words, as I stated on the floor yesterday, 
a certain type airplane engine cost the 
Government $16,000 and was sold as 
scrap for $4. 


it would 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman has men. 
tioned several times that the material to 
be transferred would be surplus material, 
yet as the bill is written would it not 
permit the transfer of new material or 
material to be bought? 

Mr. VINSON. It is the intent that 
it should be the transfer of surplus ma- 
terial only. 

Mr. BUCK. The word “surplus” does 
not appear in the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. That is all it has ref- 
erence to because the report shows it is 
nothing in the world but surplus ma- 
terial all the way down the line. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman also re- 
ferred to the number of men to be turned 
over. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BUCK. Again the bill is silent 
on that point. 

Mr. VINSON. That appears in the 
hearings. The present estimate indi- 
cates that possibly 100 officers and 200 
men will be needed in order to give ade- 
quate advice and assistance to China. 
That is all it is proposed to detail for 


. this work now. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. If we pass this legislation 
we will not have to furnish ships to 
repatriate the Japanese. If we do not 
pass the legislation we will have to fur- 
nish just as many ships and men, too? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Right at the present time 
there is a great famine in parts of China. 
UNRRA is having a great deal of dif- 
ficulty using the supplies bought with 
the money we appropriated and getting 
those supplies to interior parts of China. 
Practically the only means of transpor- 
tation is by shallow-draft boats. The 
Chinese have no boats, the Japanese 
having destroyed all of them. These 
LST’s and shallow-draft boats are the 
most valuable kind of boats on the in- 
land waterways of China. It is neces- 
sary for us to make those available to the 
Chinese right now. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; and it will relieve 
our crews and ships from doing the work. 

Mr. JUDD. These supplies can be 
handled so much quicker this way than 
by having railroads and roads built. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. This is a gesture 
that will make for friendship with China 
and will help China? 

Mr. VINSON. Let us put it on the 
ground of helping China because China 
is already our friend and we are her 
friend. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. It will be giving aid to 
China and, as the distinguished gentle- 
man stated, it will help relieve condi- 
tions in China and serve the Chinese 
people. 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. It will cement the 
friendship even greater than it is now? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Iam in favor of the 
legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MANSPIELD of Texas. May I ask 
the gentleman’s opinion as to whether 
or not we should do something like this 
also for the Filipinos? 

Mr. VINSON. That question has not 
been considered by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been fully 
and adequately considered by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and, in my 
opinion, it is so important that it should 
pass without delay. It was my privilege 
within the last few weeks to visit the 
Pacific area, including Japan and also 
north China, and to observe conditions 
existing in that theater. We can well 
understand the obligation we are under 
as a result of the peace pact with the 
Japs on September 2, 1945. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has a good deal 
to do with the obligations that we made 
to the Japanese at the peace table on 
September 2, last year. That obligation 
is to assist not only in the disarmament 
of the Japanese who are presently in 
China, but also in the repatriation of 
those Japanese soldiers and civilians 
who are to be taken out of China. It is 
admitted at the present time that there 
are over 2,000,000 soldiers and civilians 
still in China. and up to the present time 
the process of repatriation has been ex- 
tremely slow. 

I have discussed the matter at great 
length with other members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs who recently vis- 
ited north China and with the officers in 
command of the marines who are in that 
area assisting in the repatriation pro- 
gram. We were informed that that pro- 
gram is not only being carried out with 
our own ships, but also with many of our 
own men. We have turned over some of 
these ships to the naval officer in com- 
mand of shipping control in the Japa- 
nese area. Some of those ships are be- 
ing operated by Japanese soldiers in the 
repatriation of their own soldiers and 
civilians. On the other hand, the work 
ls going so slow that unless we find some 
way by which we can implement the pres- 
ent force of Japs with Chinese, it will 
mean that we, as Americans, will be 
compelled to operate our own ships in 
that repatriation program which we are 
pledged to carry out and also to main- 
tain the large force of marines in the 
north China area for a much longer 
period of time. 

This bill provides that we shall turn 
over to the Chinese Government, the 
Nationalist Government, that has fought 
this war with us down through the last 
3 or 4 years, those ships below the cate- 
gory of what we call our largest combat 
Ships, because battleships, cruisers, and 
aircraft carriers and destroyers are not 
included within the scope of this bill. 
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The only ships that we are transferring 
to China are the smaller types of ships, 
from the DE’s and the LST’s down. 
Many of them are of the Coast Guard 
type boats which are essentially needed 
by the Chinese Government for many 
purposes for which our Coast Guard and 
customs boats are now being used in this 
country. It is very important to know 
that prior to the time of the invasion of 
China in 1937 by the Japs, she had but 
very little of what you might call navy, 
but, subsequent to the invasion by the 
Japanese, her navy, whatever she had or 
how little she had, was completely de- 
stroyed. That means that today that 
great coast line of China is without 
proper facilities to take care of her 
customs requirements, her police reg- 
ulations, her buoy and light tender 
obligations, and her revenues. It 
seems to me that, going the distance that 
we are going now in maintaining the 
military forces in China, we ought to go 
a step further and permit the Chinese 
to have the use of these boats which are 
in excess of our naval needs. They have 
ho value from our viewpoint, and unless 
we find some way to dispose of them, we 
are informed that they will be relatively 
only of junk value. It is our duty to 
assist in the maintenance of peace in 
China. That is one of the principal rea- 
sons that General Marshall is there to- 
day as the emissary of the United States 
Government. We know all too well that 
a conflagration starting in one part of 
the world may well spread to other parts. 
We know as a result of the sad experi- 
ence of this war, with over 1,000,000 
casualties, including 250,000 of our own 
boys and girls who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice, that we ought to be interested 
in maintaining peace in every part of the 
world. including China. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Does the gentleman 
have any comment to make on the Rus- 
sian action in Manchuria? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I have 
some comments that I could make with 
regard to the actions of the Russians in 
Manchuria. This, however, is not the 
place, nor is this the bill upon which we 
ought to discuss that very important 
question. We do know because of condi- 
tions in China and in north China and 
Manchuria that we ought to give a help- 
ing hand to the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, because we fully realized down 
through the period of the last 3 or 4 
years that they have been our friends; 
that they have been fighting our battles 
and we have been fighting theirs in the 
interest of world peace. 

To that end, I believe when we look 
at the over-all world conditions that are 
facing us today we may well give a help- 
ing hand to China in this, her most criti- 
cal hour, to see to it that she has the 
implements with which she can work, 
with which she can defend herself, and 
with which she can maintain peace in 
her own country and in the Pacific area 
and help us to maintain peace in the 
world at large. I trust that this bill will 
receive favorable action by this House. 


I yield 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I recall that several 
weeks ago the gentleman now in the well 
of the House made a like speech before 
600 United States marines in Tientsin, 
China, and they cheered him to the sky. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. All 
that the marines in China wanted to 
know was what they were there for, what 
their mission was, and how long they 
were going to stay there. Those were 
things they did not know. I believe that 
when the committee visited north China 
they performed a very worth-while serv- 
ice in telling those boys what the world- 
wide situation was, the part we are play- 
ing in the conditions that exist through- 
out the world, and why we are interested 
in world peace, because after all, if we 
are not interested in maintaining that 
peace now we do not know what will fol- 
low if war breaks out again in any part 
of the world. When we talk about sac- 
rifice, when we talk about the suffering 
which the people of the world have en- 
dured during the past 6 years, when we 
talk about the 50,000,000 casualties that 
were suffered in World War II, the whole 
thing will sink into complete insignifi- 
cance compared to the cost in human 
lives and suffering of World War ITI if 
we do not do our part now in preventing 
it from happening. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. Douctas], and ask unani- 
mous consent that she be permitted to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION BILL 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of UIllinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I am today introducing a bill 
which is modest in title and in proposed 
expenditures, but which can open end- 
less vistas of a fuller life. It is probably 
the cheapest means both of enriching 
existence to millions of Americans and 
of raising the quality of our citizens. 
The Senator from Alabama, the Honor- 
able LIsTER HILL, is presenting a com- 
panion measure in the Senate. 

This bill, sponsored by the American 
Library Association, provides for demon- 
strations of library service in communi- 
ties which do not today possess such 
service. It would authorize to each 
participating State $25,000 annually for 
the next 4 years in order to assist State 
agencies to show how library service can 
be extended through the use of book- 
mobiles and library deposits. 

It is a shocking fact that 35,000,000 
American citizens have no library service 
whatsoever. More than 600 counties in 
the country, roughly one out of five, are 
without a library. An equal number have 
only small libraries in the county seats 
which serve no rural people. Almost 
every State, in fact, has large areas with- 
out any service. These regions are 
chiefly rural where handicaps of dis- 
tance, poor roads, and low incomes have 
prevented the communities from opening 
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libraries. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that good rural service can be pro- 
vided by using a large enough adminis- 
trative area with a widespread system 
of branch libraries, service stations, and 
bookmobiles. Where the people have 
been offered such service, they have 
learned to value it and never want to be 
again without it. 

Books have become a necessity in an 
unstable world and we cannot afford to 
deny large numbers of our people the 
chance for this basic means of education. 
Nor can the big cities, with well-stocked 
libraries, be oblivious to the lack else- 
where. The cities are forever being re- 
populated by people from the country, 
and the quality of urban citizenry is 
therefore dependent on the quality of the 
whole country. 

In a sense a library is yeast for all the 
worth-while life of a community. Its 
services are supplementary and illumine 
every civic’ and cultural project. It is 
not competitive with other agencies, but 
enriches the work of each. The scope 
of a country school is meager if the stu- 
dents cannot supplement their reading 
beyond the one or more basic texts. A 
child lacks an essential of growth in our 
modern world if he is cut off from the 
intellectual leaven of a library. Adult 
education, similarly, becomes impossible 
without recourse to books. ‘The wide- 
awake citizen is crippled in the pursuit 
of his interest if he cannot check his own 
experience against that of others, 
whether that interest lies in farming, 
health, child care, canning, vocational 
guidance, science, or politics. In a 
country where we, the people, are the 
government, it is necessary that there 
should be authoritative information 
available throughout every section of 
the land. In an era of vast and swift 
changes, it is imperative that the citi- 
zens have material to keep abreast of 
the times. 

On the other hand, with service, 
whether found in the marble halls of 
the Congressional Library or in the 
tightly packed shelves of a bookmobile, 
there is an open sesame to the resources 
of the world and to the thought of all 
past ages as well as that of the present. 
As John Ruskin wrote: 

The eternal court is open to you with its 
society wide as the world, multitudinous as 
its days—the chosen and the mighty of every 
time and place. 


This can and should be the heritage 
of all Americans. 

While rural library service is spread- 
ing, it is not doing so with enough speed 
to keep pace with the needs of our time. 
This bill would allow State agencies to 
give samplings of their services. Judg- 
ing by the experience of such regional 
experiments as have been made in Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and North Carolina, 
once a taste has been given for library 
service, the appetite grows and the com- 
munity is eager to cooperate with the 
State to carry on the service. Fifty per- 
cent of the books used in these regional 
projects are of a substantial type. In 
addition to books, the service would sup- 
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ply educational films, current magazines, 
and pamphlets. 
A brief analysis of the bill follows: 
PURPOSE 


First. To provide a demonstration of 
adequate public library service to people 
now without it or inadequately served. 

Second. To provide means for studying 
various methods of providing public 
library service primarily in rural areas, 
and for studying the effect of planning 
on an area basis upon the development 
of library service. 


PROVISIONS 


First. State library agencies may sub- 
mit plans for use of Federal funds in 
demonstrating public library service pri- 
marily in rural areas. These plans shall 
be drawn entirely by the State agencies 
and need not be uniform throughout the 
country. 

Second. Two types of plans may be 
submitted: one calling for a basic dem- 
onstration using $25,000 per year for 
4 years in each State, financed entirely 
by Federal funds; or an expanded plan 


may be added to this which would allow, 


States to match an additional $25,000 
to $50,000 of Federal funds annually for 
4 years. 

Third. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be required to make annual 
reports to Congress upon the operation 
of the demonstrations and would be re- 
quired to make a final public report 
evaluating the demonstrations. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the bill be now read for amendment 
and also ask unanimous consent that the 
reading thereof be dispensed with and 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point and be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the Presi- 
dent is authorized, whenever in his discre- 
tion the public interests render such a course 
advisable, to provide to the Republic of 
China such naval services, training, plans, 
and technical advice as he may deem proper; 
and to dispose of the following specified 
property of the United States, to the Repub- 
lic of China by sale, exchange, lease, gift, or 
transfer for cash, credit, or other property, 
with or without warranty, or upon such other 
terms and conditions as he may deem proper: 
(1) Naval vessels and craft, except battle- 
ships, carriers of all types, cruisers, destroyers 
(but not destroyer escorts), and submarines; 
and (2) floating drydocks of capacity suffi- 
cient to accommodate vessels of the destroyer 
class or smaller. 

Src. 2. The President is authorized, upon 
application from the Republic of China, and 
whenever in his discretion the public inter- 
ests render such a course advisable, to detail 
officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps to assist the Republic 
of China in naval matters: Provided, That 
the officers and enlisted men so detailed are 
authorized to accept from the Republic of 
China such compensation and emoluments 
thereunto appertaining as may be first ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy: Pro- 
vided further, That while so detailed such 
officers and enlisted men shall receive, in 
addition to the compensation and emolu- 
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ments allowed them by the Republic of 
China, the pay and allowances thereunto 
entitled in the United States Navy or Marine 
Corps and shall be allowed the same credit 
for longevity, retirement, and for all other 
purposes that they would receive if they were 
serving with the forces of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out line 8 and insert “of 
naval vessels and craft which are in excess 
of the naval needs of the United States, float. 
ing drydocks of capacity sufficient to ac. 
commodate any vessel or craft disposed of 
under authority of this act, and materia] 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the vessels and craft disposed of under 
authority of this act and for the training 
of the crews of such vessels and craft, to.” 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDEzson of 
California to the committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 9, after the word “craft” and 
before the word “which” insert the follow- 
ing: “, not to exceed two hundred and sev- 
enty-one vessels and craft.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment because 
that is what the Navy Department con- 
templates, and it is probably wise to put 
a limitation in the bill of 271 vessels and 
craft. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional! min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
5356 provides for military assistance to 
the Republic of China. It provides that 
the President shall have power to give 
China naval services and training, tech- 
nical advice, and to transfer naval ves- 
Sels and naval craft. We are not pro- 
viding China with a Navy for war. We 
are not providing a reactionary feudal- 
istic regime of warlords with a means 
of suppressing their fellow countrymen. 
We are authorizing the President of the 
United States to assist a sister nation, 
lay the foundations for the development 
of her naval power, to furnish her with 
the smaller vessels, valuable to clear her 
rivers of pirates and to protect her coast- 
line. We are placing with the Presi- 
dent the discretion as to the time when 
this material assistance shall be given. 
That is the point I rise on this floor to 
drive home this afternoon. 

When President Truman sent Gen- 
eral Marshall to China, he stated clearly 
what American objectives are. He urged 
the formation of a democratic regime 
representing all the political groupings 
in China. He urged an end of separate 
party armies. He appealed for a united 
and democratic China. And then he 
made this significant concluding state- 
ment: 

As China moves toward peace and unit 
along the lines described above, the United 
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States would be prepared to assist the Na- 
tional Government in every reasonable way 
to rehabilitate the country, improve the 
agrarian and industrial economy, and es- 
tablish a military organization capable of 
discharging China’s national and interna- 
tional responsibilities for the maintenance 
of peace and order. 


If the purpose of the bill before us to- 
day were to provide Chiang Kai-shek’s 
reactionary dictatorship with the naval 
means to block the most proper aspira- 
tions of the great mass of the Chinese 
people, I am sure that not a single voice 
would be raised in this House to support 
the bill. I am sure that any move to 
furnish military force for keeping in 
power in China a government wholly de- 
pendent upon foreign troops and equip- 
ment could never be sustained in the 
great court of American public opinion. 
H. R. 5356, in the language beginning line 
4, states: 

The President is authorized, whenever in 
his discretion the public interest renders 
such a course advisable, to provide to the 
Republic of China— 


Various services and facilities— 


upon such other terms and conditions as he 
may deem proper, 


Plainly Congress is leaving to the 
President the full power to time the 
sending of any naval facilities author- 
ized under this bill. It is putting in the 
President’s hands another means by 
which to strengthen America’s insistence 
that the recently concluded political 
agreements in China shall be carried 
through. It is making it possible for the 
President to offer China another impor- 
tant form of aid as a further inducement 
to perfecting the representative coalition 
government to which the Democratic 
League, the Chinese Communists, and 
the leaders of the Kuomintang have 
committed themselves, 

It cannot be said either that there is 
no need for further inducements or fur- 
ther pressure. It cannot be said that 
there is no danger in China that the 
agreements in which General Marshall 
has played so brilliant a part might not 
be carried out. The press is filled with 
rumors of war in Manchuria. The press 
is filled with reports of inspired anti- 
Soviet editorials and demonstrations in 
Chungking and Shanghai. Even our 
own Government has reported to have 
sent the Soviet Government a note con- 
cerning alleged stripping of Japanese 
industries of Manchuria. A Red Army 
general is reported to have told Ameri- 
can correspondents that Soviet troops 
would withdraw from Manchuria not 
before or not later than American troops 
withdrew from China. 

Obviously tensions are rising. Ob- 
viously those reactionary forces within 
China and the powerful forces of dollar 
imperialism in America which dominate 
SO Many newspapers are maneuvering to 
destroy the policy which President Tru- 
man has enunciated for China and the 
sound preliminary work of General Mar- 
shall. Clearly the forces which want a 
reactionary puppet government held in 
power in China by American bayonets 
as an Outpost in the war they want with 


the Soviet Union, are desperately trying 
to break the political agreements in 
China. 

That is why Manchuria, bordering on 
Soviet Russia, is the test of whether 
America means to press forward for a 
united, a democratic China, which will 
include all the forward-looking Chinese, 
all who stand for the basic governmental 
land, tax, educational, sanitary, and 
other reforms so essential to the well- 
being of 450,000,000 of our fellow human 
beings. 

Many of us in the House have been 
urging the withdrawal of American 
troops from China. We have felt that 
the presence of our troops on, Chinese 
soil gave a handle to the historic anti- 
foreign agitation in that country might 
be viewed with concern by the -Soviet 
Government, but chiefly under the pol- 
icies of General Hurley—that our troops 
in China were bolstering up the Gen- 
eralissimo’s rotten and reactionary pow- 
er, giving it artificial strength to repress 
the inevitable democratic Chinese peo- 
ple’s revolution. 

I believe the Members will be interested 
therefore, in the letter which I have re- 
ceived from President Truman. It is 
dated February 15. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I have just received 
another communication from General Mar- 
shall, and, if things continue going as fa- 
vorably as they are going now, I believe we 
can have all our forces out of China before 
the year is out. We are now relieving some 
Marines with Chinese soldiers. 

The transportation situation in China, 
however, is a most difficult one, as you know. 
All movements of troops from south China 
into north China have to be made by water 
or by air under present conditions. If the 
two factions in China finally get together 
that situation will be easily remedied because 
the troops in northern China can be used 
for relief purposes. 

General Marshall has done a magnificent 
job and I hope we will come out with a 
unified China and a good friend in the Far 
East for the United States. 


General Marshall is now on his way 
home. He will report to President Tru- 
man. 

But this much is plain, that the Man- 
churian situation threatens to undermine 
both the letter and the spirit of the steps 
taken so far toward a unified and demo- 
cratic China. 

The New York Times reported, in one 
of Tillman Durbin’s articles, that the 
Chinese Communists are asking a joint 
administration in Manchuria composed 
of representatives of all forces which re- 
sisted the Japanese, including Kuomin- 
tang forces; disbanding of all Japanese 
puppet troops, and local and provincial 
self-government. 

That report came out on a Saturday 
and to it was appended a wire dispatch 
quoting the Chinese ministry of foreign 
information as saying that the Soviet 
Government had made four economic 
proposals, but that no negotiations had 
yet been held. The next morning, Sun- 
day, came reports from Communist 
sources in China that there was fighting 
in Manchuria. That evening came con- 
firmation from Chungking sources that 


there was fighting in China. 


It was therefore established that the 
proposal of a joint Manchurian admin- 
istration, composed of representatives of 
all anti-Japanese forces was rejected on 
the battlefield by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

But that is the very heart of the prin- 
ciple upon which the recent agreement 
was concluded. It is the very heart of 
President Truman’s statement of Ameri- 
can objectives in China. 

It is true, of course, that the armed 
truce arranged with General Marshall's 
help, was understood to permit the mov- 
ing of troops in Manchuria, and Central 
Government troops, transported by the 
United States Navy, did move in, as un- 
doubtedly did Communist and other 
armed forces remaining from the guer- 
rilla days, each seeking a position of 
advantage. 

Now one of the most notable things 
about this situation is that the next 
morning after the reports of fighting in 
Manchuria were confirmed, Monday 
morning, the Chinese Government-con- 
trolled press in Chungking and in 
Shanghai began denouncing the Soviet 
Government for keeping its troops in 
Manchuria. A day later, reports began 
to come in of student demonstrations, 
also demanding the remova! of Soviet 
troops. 

Those demands in the press were made 
on the Monday following the Saturday 
on which the Chinese Ministry of For- 
eign Information had quite calmly said 
that Russia had made economic pro- 
posals upon which no negotiations had 
yet been made. Yet 2 days later the 
controlled press was aflame against Rus- 
sia. 

And the student demonstrations which 
were brutally attacked by the Generalis- 
simo’s secret police when they demanded 
the withdrawal of American troops were 
given a most friendly reception in the 
Chinese and foreign press when they de- 
manded the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. 

Another interesting side light upon 
what the real underlying issues in the 
Manchurian situation are, is to be found 
in the curious tone of alarm being taken 
by part of the American press at what 
are called Red uprisings in Mukden, fol- 
lowing on the heels of the withdrawal of 
the Red Army from that city. It seems 
that the Soviets are wrong when they 
keep their troops in Manchuria and 
wrong when they withdraw. 

Of course, the real trouble is that the 
Kuomintang has never ruled Manchuria. 
When the Manchu dynasty was over- 
thrown, the Central Government did not 
succeed in getting more than nominal 
sovereignty over Manchuria. Local war 
lords, the famed Young Marshall among 
them, ruled Manchuria. What little au- 
thority the Central Government had was 
totally destroyed there, when the Jap- 
anese marched in in 1931, and in the 15 
intervening years the Chinese patriotic 
resistance forces have been people’s guer- 
rilla forces, remnants of war lord’s forces 
which did not go over to the Japanese, 
and Communist-led and Communist- 
organized armed movements. 
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Now, of course, with the help of Amer- 
ican shipping and equipment the Cen- 
trai Government is trying to take Man- 
churia cover. 

And there can be no objection to Man- 
churia becoming an integral part of 
China, but the ambitions of those die 
hards around Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek who do not want to accept the prin- 
ciple of representative government must 
not be permitted to play upon the power- 
ful anti-Soviet sympathies of big busi- 
ness imperialists in America. 

If the basic agreement concluded be- 
tween the Generalissimo, the Democratic 
League, and the Chinese Communists is 
not extended to Manchuria and some 
kind of interim provisional, and repre- 
sentative government established there, 
the grave danger is that the whole agree- 
ment may be wrecked on the Manchurian 
rock. The grave danger is that the reac- 
tionary war lords who have hitherto con- 
trolled the Generalissimo may, speculat- 
ing on powerful help from anti-Soviet- 
minded Americans, blow up the latent 
fires of a bloody Chinese civil war. 

Such a war could destroy prospects of 
any early development of a large-scale 
market in China for American goods. It 
would set back the cause of democratic 
progress in China by two generations. It 
might well be the fuze for a great, new 
war, with its seat in Asia and the Pacific. 

In view of this somber background, the 
bill before us is more than ordinarily 
important. It is wise that we do not fix 
the time or the conditions in this bill for 
granting the aid it contemplates. Under 
the language of H. R. 5356, we put it in 
President Truman's hands to time and 
condition the naval aid which America 
is willing to give so that it contributes 
most toward the further development 
of our announced policy, so that it en- 
courages and hastens the development 
of a truly powerful, truly democratic, 
basically progressive Republic of China. 

My own hope is that General Marshall 
will recommend a conference between 


China, ourselves, Russia, Australia, 
France, Britain, and other powers 
having interests in Asia. Our object 


should be to get all foreign troops out 
of China, out of every Asiatic country, 
and to promote measures looking to 
democratic government and basic eco- 
nomic progress. 

The colonial question is the most burn- 
ing issue of our times. The Big Five 
must soon adopt a common policy for 
the liberation and self-government of 
all peoples now in colonial or semico- 
lonial status. Without resolution of that 
explosive question, there can be no last- 
ing harmonious relationships even 
among the Big Five. We must help the 
colonial peoples get their independence 
and stand, politically and economically, 
upon their own feet or pay the price in 
wasting depression and totally destruc- 
tive atomic warfare. 

H. R. 5356 does give President Truman 
another inducement to offer for the 
speedy carrying out of the preliminary 
political agreement in China. To the 
extent that it is so applied it will be 
helpful in attaining the great objectives 
which the American people support. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 


UNITED STATES REFUSES TO JOIN IN ATTACK ON 
SPAIN 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
not surprised to hear the attack made on 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. DE 
Lacy]. We are getting used to that kind 
of attack on those leaders who refuse to 
bow to communism throughout the 
world. 

One of the greatest impressions ever 
made by a foreign visitor to this Capitol 
was made by that great Chinese Christian 
leader, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, when 
she stood on that platform and pleaded 
for weapons with which the suffering 
people of China could defend themselves 
against the savage brutality of atheistic 
Japan. The Christian people. of America 
are backing Chiang Kai-shek in his at- 
tempts to bring a civilized government to 
the people of China and to put a stop to 
Communist interference. 

Another thing has come to light that 
ought to be cheering to real patriotic 
Americans throughout the country. You 
have heard the Communists, their fellow 
travelers, and their misguided followers 
demanding that America break relations 
with Spain. They would like to see us 
declare war on Spain. 

What is behind all this? It is an effort 
to drive across Spain with communism 
and plant the Red flag on the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

The communistic regime in France 
sent President Truman a note the other 
day asking that this country join in 
bringing Spain before the Security 
Council of UNO. Yesterday morning I 
heard over the radio from Paris that 
President Truman had answered that de- 
mand in no uncertain terms. I watched 
for it in the newspapers and I found it in 
the following article which I am going to 
read to you: 

UNITED STATES REFUSES TO JOIN FRANCE IN 
FRANCO CASE 

Government officials said today the United 
States has refused to join France in present- 
ing the Allied case against Spain’s Franco 


government to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

These officials said this country’s views on 
the matter were delivered to the French 
Government Saturday. Essentially they are: 

“1. The United States acknowledges the 
right of France or any other member of the 
United Nations to lay a matter before the 
Security Council at any time. 

“2. This Government believes, however, 
that the Franco regime—whatever else it 
may be—is not a threat to international 
peace; hence, the United States will not join 
in bringing the Spanish situation before the® 
Council.” 

Britain also has refused to join with France 
in the action, but officials said the American 
position is somewhat different from that of 
the British. ; 
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In other words, they have failed in 
their attempt to drag the United States 
into this Communist combination to stir 
up trouble with a country that refused to 
join the Axis Powers against us during 
the darkest hours of the war with Ger. 
many. During that time Mr. Churchil) 
had an understanding with Spain that 
she would not permit the Axis Army to 
cross Spain. If Germany had driven 
across Spain she would have closed the 
Strait of Gibraltar, prolonged the war, 
and probably cost hundreds of thousands 
of American lives. 

President Truman knows that, Win- 
ston Churchill knows that; therefore 
England and the United States have re- 
fused to be drawn into another war with 
the Spanish-speaking nations of the 
earth, merely in order to gratify the cu- 
pidity of the Communists and their fel- 
low travelers who want us to break with 
Spain and plunge this country into an- 
other foreign war. 

I bring this proposition to your atten- 
tion because, as I say, it is time for the 
American people to speak up and, so far 
as I am individually concerned, I expect 
to answer on this floor those attacks that 
are being made on patriotic Americans as 
well as our patriotic allies who are try- 
ing to iron out the international situa- 
tion and to bring peace to all the nations 
of the earth, including the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 9, 
strike out all after the colon, all of lines 10 
to 13, inclusive, and insert “Provided, That 
prior to the disposition under the authority 
of this act of any battleship, aircraft carrier 
of any type, cruiser, destroyer (but not de- 
stroyer escort), or submarine the President 
shall first obtain the authority of the Con- 
gress in each instance.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill to give aid to 
China brings to mind a situation which 
existed when I was a lad, where one 
woman was attending to everyone’s busi- 
ness but not to her own. We had two 
women in our town who lived in the 
same block. One was a university gradu- 
ate. She was a very well educated 
woman, quite a lot of style about her, 
good looking, kept herself dressed up, 
went around to all the bridge parties, 
a good wife, too, attended to the busi- 
ness of other people. She had a kid, 
@ young lad, a fine young boy, full of 
ginger. He was all the time heaving 
rocks through the windows of the vacant 
buildings. Sometimes he hooked 3 
melon, went around with a dirty face, 
was quite fresh, sometimes impudent. 
His mother never did very much about 
it, though she gave a lot of good advice 
to all the other women, including <n- 
other lady who lived in that block, about 
how to bring up their children, reform 
the community, and convert the heathen 
Chinese. This other woman was not 
quite so well dressed, perhaps did not 
have as much style, she did not 80 
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around to civic affairs or bridge club 
meetings, nor did she take so much in- 
terest in society, did not give so much 
advice. She had a kid, and when he 
threw a rock through a window, or when 
he chased the neighbors’ chickens, and 
occasionally stole one and roasted it out 
in the woods or down by the river, she 
took him in the wood shed and laid it on, 
and made a good man out of him. She 
always had a jar filled with cookies. 
She always had a crock of milk, the 
neighborhood kids were always welcome. 
Her kid went barefoot, washed his feet 
before going to bed, and became a good 
citizen without going through very many 
hardships. The other kid turned out 
to be a good man, too, not so much be- 
cause of the mother’s care, but through 
the boys whom he associated with in 
high school and college who trimmed 
him up a little here and there, who gave 
him an occasional black eye, a 

nose. He came up the hard way and it 
took him some time and some hard 
knocks to round into form. 

Sure, my folks say, help China and all 
the other countries, but why not, while 
you are down there, speak to some of 
your colleagues about attending to some 
of their home work. They say, “We have 
things at home that need attention; we 
would like to have some of the strikes 
settled; we would like to have some of 
this racketeering stopped; we would like 
to have you put an end to this highway 
robbery that is being carried on by Dan 
Tobin’s teamsters’ union; we would like 
to have that looked into.” I write back 
to them and say, “Well, the House more 
than 2 years ago, by a two-thirds vote, 
passed a bill against that, and they sent 
it over to another body in the United 
States Capitol,” and I write, “It has been 
buried over there, and you write to the 
two distinguished gentlemen from our 
State who represent Michigan, and you 
ask them about it. One of them has in- 
fluence in world affairs, and I have no 
doubt if he would turn his attention to 
this he might get it through. If those two 
gentlemen will just turn their attention 
to this so-called Hobbs bill, maybe we 
will get some action over there.” Some 
of them write back and say, “Why do you 
not see them?” I say, “No, a Congress- 
man cannot talk to one of those gentle- 
men; that will not do; that would be 
presumptuous. I will keep out of that.” 
Now I am suggesting that perhaps these 
Strikes that the folks want settled are 
not unsettled solely because General 
Motors and the stockholders do not want 
to settle them, it might be there are some 
politics in it. Here is the Detroit Free 
Press, published by Mr. Knight, whose 
father sat here in Congress from a dis- 
trict in Ohio years ago. Knight has been 
a New Dealer, a radical New Dealer at 
times, but in the March 11 issue of that 
paper—there have been New Deal edi- 
torials in before—there is this news story, 
and right across the top—look at it—are 
big black letters, “Thomas Denounces 
Reuther.” Now, who is Thomas? 
Thomas is the president of the UAW- 
Clo. He is their highest ranking officer. 
‘Thomas denounces Reuther.” That is 
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hot some old dirty Republican labor- 





baiter in Congress, speaking; that is the 
head of the UAW-CIO union. Down be- 
low it says, “UAW Rift Over Politics 
Perils Pacts.” “Ford Agreement May Be 
Rejected.” 

Think of it. This is the one hundred 
and eleventh or one hundred and twelfth 
day of that strike, which is ting mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars of loss in 
wages, three or four times that to the 
stockholders and company, and to the 
automobile dealers, a loss of millions and 
yet the strike goes on. 

Now I say, pass your bill giving the 
ships to China if you want to, and then let 
the leadership on both sides here suggest 
to the Members of the other body that 
they get that Hobbs bill, 2 years old— 
now, that is old enough to be weaned out 
of committee. That committee ought to 
let it go. They ought to get it off the 
bottle. They ought to put it out on the 
floor. We have no right to say how they 
shall vote, but they should not continue 
that sit-down strike; 2 years old, it is 
time to let her out. 

As to a reported reason for the con- 
tinuation of the General Motors strike 
let me read from the Detroit Free Press: 


R. J. Thomas, UAW-CIO president, openly 
criticized Walter P. Reuther, UAW vice presi- 
dent, as the rising tempest of union politics 
threatened settlement of the 111-day-old 
GM strike. 

The trouble started with a “draft Reuther” 
boom for the union presidency, sponsored by 
@ group of 17 local presidents. 

Sunday, the Thomas-Reuther feud as well 
as a long-dormant “rightist-leftist” conflict 
at Ford Local 600 broke out into the open. 

Thomas, speaking before delegates to the 
union’s National Ford Council, was reported 
to have assailed Reuther in terms which he 
later failed to deny. 

Thomas was reported to have said: 

“Why isn’t Reuther trying to settle the GM 
strike? That’s what he should be doing.” 


Also coming up is the question of the 
ratification by the union of the contract 
with Ford. The news story continues: 


There are 120 delegates to the Ford council 
session and they will be in conference until 
Tuesday. At that time a vote on the con- 
tract will be taken. 

The delegates represent approximately 
150,000 Ford workers in 32 plants. Their 
action, while not mandatory on the subse- 
quent local union referendum elections on 
the contract, are bound to exert a controlling 
influence. 

All UAW agreements must ultimately be 
endorsed by the membership. The Ford con- 
tract elections are scheduled for early April. 

Objections to the so-called model con- 
tract are based on the proposals for company 
security, promotion, umpire, seniority, pre- 
mium pay, and other clauses. 

But there was no concealing the fact that 
the company security proposals were the 
chief target of attack. 

These provide penalties for wild-cat strikes, 
calling for lay-offs and discharge of partici- 
pants and instigators. 

Chief strength of the “leftists” in the dele- 
gate body comes from the Rouge plant, where 
Communist-endorsed delegates hold a ma- 
jority of the posts. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, at the 
end of the bill insert: 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall 


terminate 5 years after the date of its enact- 
ment.” 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

NEEDED HELP FOR CHINA 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, for many years this Nation has ex- 
hibited its friendliness for China. A few 
years ago the Congress, in an effort to 
show its good will toward China at a time 
when it appeared impossible for that 
nation to stay in the war, authorized the 
appropriation of $500,000,000. From 
time to time since then we have evi- 
denced a real interest in the fight that 
China was making against Japan. 

During the war a limited amount of 
money and matériel were sent to China 
by way of the Burma Road and later by 
flying matériel over the Hump. Our ef- 
forts to help China were sincere but they 
were wholly inadequate. 

By passage of H. R. 5356, which is a 
bill to provide assistance to the Republic 
of China in augumenting and maintain- 
ing a naval establishment, we are actualy 
rendering more than a lip service to the 
great nation of China. With the transfer 
of the ships, the money, and the matériel 
covered by this bill we put into the hands 
of China weapons and equipment it needs 
to defend a long coast line opposite its 
former enemy. 

My only regret, Mr. Chairman, so far 
as this bill is concerned is the fact that 
the committee has failed to submit to 
the House any figures which would indi- 
cate the cost in dollars of the ships and 
materials involved in the bill. This in my 
opinion is a glaring omission. With all 
deference to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON], and other mem- 
bers of that great committee, I believe 
that the American people are entitled 
to know how much money is involved 
in the transfers covered by the bill. No 
amounts were submitted, although in 
answer to a direct question from me to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, he stated that he could not indi- 
cate the amount in dollars and cents 
that are involved. It is not sufficient 
to say that the ships we are transferring 
as surplus are of no further use to our 
Government. They do have a value be- 
cause they were built with American tax- 
payers’ dollars, and the taxpayers are en- 
titled to know how many of their dollars 
have been transferred to China. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
bill because I believe that notwithstand- 
ing the amount involved that it is a most 
worth-while investment in Chinese 
friendship which has been maintained 
on a high plane for many years. China 
is our best friend in the Far East. We 
must maintain that friendship and in- 
crease our influence there. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VINsoN: On 
page 2, line 24, after “matters”, strike out 
ithe remainder of section 2, as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That the officers and enlisted men so 
detailed are authorized to accept from the 
Republic of China such compensation and 
emoluments thereunto appertaining as may 
be first approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy: Provided further, That while so de- 
tailed such officers and enlisted men shall 
receive, in addition to the compensation and 
emoluments allowed them by the Republic 
of China, the pay and allowances thereunto 
entitled in the United States Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps and shall be allowed the same 
credit for longevity, retirement, and for all 
other purposes that they would receive if 


they were serving with the forces of the 
United States.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to strike out this 
language in view of the fact that it might 
be a wise course for the Congress to 
adopt that officers and men of the United 
States Navy, even though they are serv- 
ing in a mission outside of the United 
States, cannot receive pay except from 
the United States. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment, then, is to 
require that officers detailed to this duty 
receive as compensation only such pay 
as is provided by present statutes for 
duty in the continental United States? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There is no 
provision for an increased percentage of 
pay occasioned by reason of overseas 
duty, such as military personnel now 
receive? 

Mr. VINSON. The other statute would 
apply to the time when a man is serving 
at sea or serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States, but even if 
it does not, the more I think about it the 
more satisfied I am that I am on firm 
ground that an officer of the United 
States should not draw pay from any 
government except his own Government. 
If the Government of the United States 
does not give him enough, then we 
should provide it by an increase in pay 
so that he would be paid directly from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. This would in no way 
prevent the Government of China from 
making some restitution to the Govern- 
ment of the United States under such 
circumstances as it might desire? 

Mr. VINSON. It would not prohibit 
the Republic of China from giving some- 
thing to the Government of the United 
States, but it would prohibit an officer 
on this mission receiving any pay or 
emolument from the Chinese Govern- 
ment. If we do not pay the men who 
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may serve in a mission of this kind 
enough, then let us have the courage to 
pay them what they should be paid and 
not call upon the Republic of China to 
pay them for us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man with pleasure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the language 
of section 2, are enlisted men in the Navy 
forced to serve the Republic of China on 
the order of the President? 

Mr. VINSON. They may be detailed 
wherever the President or the military 
authorities see fit to detail men, if Con- 
gress gives such permission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then they can be 
assigned to the service of the Republic 
of China? 

Mr. VINSON. ‘They would be de- 
tailed as a part of the mission, not to 
serve the Republic of China. They 
would be detailed in an educational ca- 
pacity and an instructive capacity, not 
as sailors or officers of the Chinese Navy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If China goes to war 
with some other nation, would they serve 
the Republic of China? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
language of the bill carries out the pro- 
visions of the present law with respect to 
the aid we are now giving to the Re- 
publics of South America and also to the 
Philippines. 

Mr. VINSON. I grant that. That 
may be true. But there may be de- 
batable questions in the continuation of 
a policy by which other governments pay 
our men. If we do not pay them 
enough, then let us have the courage to 
pay them what they are entitled to and 
compensate them for this service instead 
of having a foreign government pay our 
officers and men. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man with pleasure. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Is it not 
rather a question of trying to equalize 
the pay that these officers and men will 
receive in view of the inflated value of 
the currency in China? When I was in 
China, as I recall it, it took 3,400 Chinese 
dollars to buy an American dollar. Is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. VINSON. 
that question. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I think that 
ought to be taken care of by the United 
States Government, not by the Govern- 
ment of China. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. IZAC. We have established a 
precedent, of course, in South America 
with reference to the missions we have 
sent to the various South American Re- 
publics. I do not like the system; but I 
do think we should say something in this 
bill about how we want these officers and 
men to be paid. I cannot understand 


I am not informed on 
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why it would not be a good idea for ys 
to give them their regular pay and ordi- 
nary emoluments and then in addition 
give them an expense account to bring 
their total compensation to a level com- 
mensurate with the cost of living. 

Mr. VINSON. I have no objection to 
that provided it is done by the Uniteq 
States Government and not by the Chi- 
nese Government. Let us be fair about 
it. These men are officers of the United 
States Navy. We are going to lend them 
to China to help them with their Navy, 
Let the United States Government do the 
right and proper thing and compensate 
them in a proper manner for the services 
that they render and not have the Re- 
public of China pay them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man with pleasure. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am in 
full atcord with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment and agree that that part of section 
2 should come out. We certainly ought 
not to have our men being paid by an- 
other nation because there would be more 
or less two allegiances. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And we 
want only one allegiance. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But I 
should like to inquire if this contem- 
plates that these persons who are de- 
tailed by the President may engage in 
any war? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. They 
are still citizens of the United States 
Government and they cannot be engaged 
in Chinese affairs or even in carrying on 
any Chinese business or taking part in 
any wars that China might be involved 
in. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In view 
of the fact that we are giving them these 
ships, is it contemplated that this mis- 
sion would help them in that regard? 

Mr. VINSON. The mission would help 
them and instruct them in how to op- 
erate a navy. That is all. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 


York as a substitute for the Vinson amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 24, strike out the proviso 
and insert: “Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to pay such persons 
such additional compensation as may be 
necessary to make appropriate adjustments 
for increased cost of living occasioned by rea- 
son of detail to such duty.” 

And strike cut, in line 4, on page 3, the 
words “in addition to the compensation and 
emoluments allowed them by the Republic 
of China.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection. That is making the Gov- 
ernment of the United States bear the 
cost, and that is what we should do. Let 
us pay it out of our own pocket instead 
o* out of the pocket of China. I accept 
the substitute amendment. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 
9. line 7, strike out the word “gift.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, last 
year, when this Congress was passing 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act, an 
amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poacz] which 
would have authorized the donation to 
soil conservation districts in this coun- 
try of surplus Army equipment capable 
of being used for soil moving and other 
purposes in those soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. That amendment was very 
strongly resisted on this floor by those 
who said that the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts should pay for such equipment to 
the Government a reasonable valuation. 
The amendment was rejected, and the 
Surplus Property Disposal Act, as it 
stands today, carries no provision for the 
donation of any type of surplus Govern- 
ment property to any useful purpose in 
this country, although proposals were 
also made for the contribution of such 
property to educational purposes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TARVER. 4 yield.. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under 
the present law, if we have any surplus 
property we cannot give it even to our 
veterans or to American citizens, can we? 
Mr. TARVER. That is right. Now, 
here is a proposal of a very liberal char- 
acter, even if you strike out the word 
“gift,” as suggested by my amendment, 
under which naval vessels and equip- 
ment, without limit, excepting the limi- 
tation contained with reference to the 
disposal of battleships, cruisers, and air- 
craft carriers, and an amendment of- 
fered by the committee with which I am 
not familiar may be transferred to the 
Republic of China, and naval personnel, 
without limit, may be transferred, in the 
discretion of the President, to the service 
of the Republic of China. 

In addition to the proviso for transfer 
“by sale, exchange, lease, or transfer for 
cash, credit, or other property, with or 
without warranty, or upon such other 
terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper,” there has been inserted the word 
“gift,” which is an implied invitation to 
the Republic of China to request dona- 
tion of these various items of property 
without cost whatever to that nation. 
I think that is going entirely too far. 
The President, under the terms of the 
bill, without the word “gift,” could fix 
&@ small price if he thought the value 
small and the action were so justified, 
but by the insertion of the word “gift” 
you are impliedly inviting the Republic 
of China to ask for the donation of this 
pee without regard to what its value 
ughnt be, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

, Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I won- 
cer what will be the effect of the gentle- 
men's amendment striking out the word 
gift’? The bill will still provide for the 
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saxe for cash, credit, and so forth, or upon 
such other terms or conditions as he 
may deem proper. Under that language 
could he not in effect give them away if 
he desires? 

Mr. TARVER. No; I believe the proper 
construction of that language, if the 
word “gift” is taken Out, would be that 
the sale, lease, or transfer shall be upon 
such other terms and conditions as he 
may deem proper. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I think if 
the word “gift” comes out of this bill it 
carries out the intention of the bill. 
These ships certainly are worth some- 
thing. The word “gift” is an invitation 
to expect them for nothing. They may 
not be worth more than $10, but a ship 
is worth something. I know I am not 
going to vote for this bill, I may say to 
my colleague from Georgia, with the 
word “gift” in the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. I see no reason why 
we should be more liberal with the Re- 
public of China than we are with our own 
people. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem accord- 
ing to the argument of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
that a mere token sale would be suffi- 
cient. The ships, of course, have some 
value, they have at least salvage value, 
but if you got 1 cent on the dollar or 
just a nominal sum, that would ease his 
conscience so he could say we had not 
given them away. 

What are the facts? The facts are 
that there are some thousand ships of 
this type which are lying around in the 
ports, docks, and yards of the country. 
Either we have got to give them away, 
scrap them, or do something with them; 
we are not going to appropriate money to 
maintain them. Now, if we can be gen- 
erous enough to a struggling nation that 
is trying to build up and maintain peace 
in the Orient by having a little navy of 
this kind, we should. If this great rich 
Nation with some five thousand ships it 
does not know what to do with has got to 
say we are not going to give them to you, 
we are going to exact the pound of flesh 
from you, it comes with poor grace. But 
to ease the conscience of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown], and my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Tarver], it would be all 
right if the President said to China: 
“Weil, you just pay a token sum; that 
will be sufficient; but we do not want to 
give anything away.” 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I madeno such sugges- 
tion. We should expect to ask a reason- 
able price. 

Mr. VINSON. That would not be the 
result of the gentleman’s amendment. 
The result of his amendment would be a 
token sale just because you do not want 
to give something away that the Gov- 
ernment does not want, although in turn 
it will do much in creating friendship and 
peace throughout the world. 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. My col- 
league from Georgia, I believe, inadvert- 
ently stated that this would allow the 
exchange, lease, sale, or transfer of an 
unlimited number. Let me call his at- 
tention to the fact that the bill has been 
amended already to place a limitation 
of 217 ships that can be so transferred. 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot yield further 
in this connection, so I ask for a vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The net 
result of this amendment, if adopted, 
would be for us to ask perhaps one of the 
most impoverished nations in the world 
to pay for what we are describing as 
junk. Every vessel that is included with- 
in the scope of this bill is excess to our 
naval needs. I well recall after the 1922 
Disarmament Conference when we 
scrapped 28 battleships in the interest of 
world peace. 

Seventeen of those battleships were 
then in the active service and the other 
11 were in various stages of construc- 
tion and had been completed in some 
cases up to 75 percent. It cost us $657,- 
865 to scrap those ships. We received in 
junk value $2,155,168. The net proceeds 
therefore were approximately $1,397,303. 
Those were battleships. The ships re- 
ferred to in this bill are all small ships, 
excepting the DE, which is a modified 
destroyer, and all of which have seen ex- 
tensive and continuous service in the 
Pacific area during the recent war pe- 
riod. It will cost money to scrap every 
one of these ships and it seems to me 
from the standpoint of good will to a 
struggling nation, the most impoverished 
in this world, a nation that has been 
fighting a battle in the interest of world 
peace since 1937, the least we can do is 
to say to the President of the United 
States: “Transfer these ships. They are 
of no value to us, but they may be of 
some value to China.” Let us not, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs stated previously, exact the last 
pound of flesh from one of our struggling 
allies that has sacrificed so much in the 
last 9 years. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Suppose we put it on the 
basis of sale and the Chinese Republic 
refuses or is unable to buy. Then we will 
have to send ships over there and equip 
them with American boys. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes. 
Those ships are over there today. We 
have over 200 ships of this very type over 
there now being operated by cur own 
boys, by our own flesh and blood. These 
ships are being used to repatriate the 
Japanese soldiers and civilians, as we 
agreed to do under the peace pact of 
September 2. We have to do that under 
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Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gorski with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
tts. 

"ie Lesinski with Mr. Merrow. 

Mrs. Woodhouse with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Beall. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Thom with Mr. Reed of Iilinois. 

Mr. Eurgin with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 

yania, 

Messrs. BraDLEY of Michigan and Vur- 

seLL changed their votes from “yea” to 

“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 

as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
afternoon during the vote on the so- 
called Petrillo bill I was necessarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber. Had I been 
present I would have voted “aye.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this afternoon I was necessarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber. During the 
morning I was in my home city, where I 
voted in an important special election 
involving the issuance of bonds for flood 
control. I came by plane to the Capital, 
but arrived too late to vote on roll cail 
49. in reference to the atomic bomb test. 
If present, I would have voted “aye.” 
On roll call 50, the sending of the so- 
called Petrillo bill to conference, I would 
have also voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances, and include 
excerpts in each. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily News by John 
S. Knight, editor and publisher, dated 
March 9, entitled “We Seek Peace in 
UNO, Not in Alliance.” 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances and include ar- 
ticles appearing in the Baltimore Sun on 
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Sunday, March 10, entitled “Chaos Found 
in Poland.” 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, and include 
e hs 
Mr. ELLIS (at the request of Mr. 
JENKINS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remcrks in the 
Record and include an article by Sam 
Pettengill. 


EXTENDING EXISTING CONTRIBUTORY 
SYSTEM OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS TO 
ELECTIVE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 452 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the atiop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4199) to extend the existing con- 
tributory system of retirement benefits to 
elective officers of the United States and 
heads of executive departments. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on I 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule which 
provides for 2 hours of general debate 
and consideration of amendments under 
the 5-minute rule. The rule refers to 
legislation that has been pending for 
many years, and with which you gentle- 
men are familiar—H. R. 4199. I want to 
state that the most liberal construction 
that could be placed on this legislation 
would not aid me personally. Because 
of my age and length of service, I would 
have to pay in much more than I could 
possibly receive in retirement benefits. 
However, I am interested in the legisla- 
tion because it will materially benefit the 
House and the country and many Mem- 
bers. 

During this Congress we have lost four 
outstanding Members of Congress, and I 
read regretfully in the newspapers that 
we are going to lose three others who do 
not contemplate running for reelection. 
I am informed that from 15 to 25 other 
Members will not be candidates for re- 
election because it is impossible for them 
to continue to serve the Nation under 
present conditions. They feel that they 
must provide for their future and for 
their families, and that it is impossible 
for them to remain here. I believe this 
bill will bring relief, encouragement, and 
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assurance to those Members who will con- 
tinue to serve their country in this House. 

I hear that some people say Members 
receive compensation on which they can 
well exist. The word “exist” I think is 
right, but the additional word “well” is 
not in order. If a man has been here 
for 10, 15, or 20 years, his best years 
have been given to the service of his 
country, and a mere existence is small 
reward. Even the retirement benefits 
would not be princely. I am satisfied 
that each of you who hear« the remarks 
of the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Woodrum, here not long ago, and the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Ramspeck, must come to the con- 
clusion that their advice should be 
heeded and this bill should be enacted. 

I am of the opinion, Mr. Speaker, and 
I might as well be candid and say I am 
absolutely certain, that the Members of 
this House compare favorably with any 
group of men, whether they be bankers, 
manufacturers, oc businessmen in in- 
tegrity and in ability. When we take 
into consideration the earnings of these 
men and the earnings of the Members of 
the House, I know the country will al- 
most unanimously—there are always a 
few against anything; there is nothing 
perfect under the sun—come to the con- 
clusion that we have delayed this legis- 
lation altogether too long. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a long 
list, so long that I could not even count 
all the names, of men who are earning 
from $75,000 to $400,000 a year in salaries, 
to say nothing of bonuses and dividends 
they receive. 

I venture to say that if you compare 
any 435 men of this group, although 
there are perhaps 3,000 of them, with the 
435 Members of the House, Members 
will compare favorably with those who 
draw these tremendous salaries. They 
will compare favorably in ability, in 
their activities, in the duties that they 
perform, and in every other way. 
Passage of this bill will insure the coun- 
try of retaining the services of Members 
of ability, of experience, and integrity, 
and attract new candidates of high cal- 
iber to the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received hundreds 
upon hundreds of letters urging this leg- 
islation. I have received resolutions 
from civic and commercial organizations 
and from other groups throughout the 
United States in favor of it. 

A special committee appointed from all 
walks of life and from different indus- 
tries last year recommended an increase 
of salaries for Members of Congress and 
favored this retirement bill. I know the 
gentleman who introduced the bill and 
the chairman of the committee will later 
explain the bill more thoroughly than I 
can. Iam familiar with most of the pro- 
visions, but I cannot compare my knowl- 
edge with that of the gentleman from 
West Virginia and the gentleman from 
Georgia {[Mr. VINSON]. I am satisfied 
that when you have heard them, and if 
you have given consideration to this leg- 
islation, nearly all of you will vote for the 
rule, and later for the bill. As I have 
stated, I think it is legislation in the di- 
rection of better government. It will 
make for a better legislative bocy and ior 
better legislation. 
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I have been in Congress, as you know, 
for the last 39 years. I am grateful that 
you have shown appreciation of my serv- 
ices here. The activities and the duties 
of Members of Congress today are 10 
times as hard and exacting as when I 
first came to the House. While you are 
here listening to me speak your desks are 
piled high with letters demanding your 
attention; in your office are many peo- 
ple waiting to see you. That is a daily 
occurrence. The work that has been 
placed upon us is tremendous. I hope 
in the near future something will be done 
tc make our work a little easier. I hope 
we will secure additional help, so that 
we can devote more time to consideration 
of pending legislation. Several Members 
wish to be heard on the rule. I shall con- 
clude, reserving the balance cf my time. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 452 makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 4199 and provides 
for 2 hours’ general debate upon this 
important and controversial measure. 

H. R. 4199 provides for amending the 
Civil Service Retirement Act so as to in- 
clude under its provisions coverage for 
all officers and employees of the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of 
the Government, insofar as retirement 
pay is concerned. In plain English, this 
bill would include under the retirement 
provisions of the civil-service law Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as employees of 
the legislative branch. 

A few years ago we had a rather un- 
fortunate experience of having brought 
before this body a bill which contained 
a general retirement provision which 
would have included Members of Con- 
gress. That Members of Congress were 
included was not made clear during the 
consideration of the bill, and as a result 
the whole matter was also misunder- 
stood by the country generally. Prcb- 
ably the effect of the legislation was also 
misinterpreted by the press of the Na- 
tion. However, Ido not believe that any- 
one who can read English can misun- 
derstand the import of this particular 
measure. I believe it is proper that this 
measure be brought to the floor of the 
House, under this arrangement, so there 
can be no misunderstanding, and so that 
we can frankly and fully discuss and de- 
bate all of its provisions, and let the 
House work its will. 

Personally I am so young in years and 
so young in service that this measure 
means little or nothing to me, so I can 
discuss and speak upon it in an objective 
manner. 

I cannot help but believe that the 
members of the legislative branch of the 
Government of the United States are 
just as much entitled to proper retire- 
ment protection as are those engaged in 
any other activity—no more and no less. 

We have seen in this country, through 
recent years, a steady progress toward 
the coverage of all citizens with the pro- 
tection of retirement pay. American in- 
dustry, to its credit, was the first to take 
a step in that direction. The Federal 
Government began to cover certain of its 
employees. The great Railroad. Retire- 
ment Act was enacted, ana then came 
Sccial Security to include the millions, 
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who are not otherwise covered, from 
among those who work in various occu- 
pations. Today probably two-thirds, 
and perhaps three-quarters, of all per- 
sons gainfully employed in the United 
States are protected in one form or an- 
other by retirement pay. So certainly 
it is only proper that we at least consider 
legislation which will extend to the leg- 
islative branch of the Government the 
same rights, the same privileges, the 
same coverage as is provided for all other 
servants of the Federal Government. 
The judiciary is covered under a special 
act, which requires that judges contrib- 
ute nothing and yet receive retirement 
pay after 10 years’ service and after they 
have attained a certain age. 

Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The Army and 
the Navy, as the gentleman well knows, 
and was probably going to suggest, pro- 
vide retirement pay for those who serve 
with honor and distinction in the armed 
forces of the Nation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. IZAY. I was going to suggest to 
my colleague that the Government for 
many decades has recognized the fact 
that men who served long terms in the 
Army, and they have to serve a long time 
in order to be retired, are given retire- 
ment benefits because it is recognized 
they have drained off the best days of 
their life. Is there any reason why the 
legislators who make it possible for the 
Army to have pensions should not them- 
selves be allowed some retirement pro- 
tection toward which they contribute? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly 
agree with the gentleman that the leg- 
islators of this great Nation should not 
be set apart, and thereby punished, by 
being refused the protection of a retire- 
ment system to which they must con- 
tribute on the same basis as other em- 
ployees of the Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When I rose a mo- 
ment ago there was a matter I wished to 
have made a little clearer, but I believe 
the gentleman has since made the mat- 
ter perfectly clear. It was a matter of 
definitions of terms. Will the gentleman, 
however, stress the difference between 
the terms “pension” and “retirement’’? 
Is this a pension bill or is this a retire- 
ment bill? As a newspaperman the 
gentleman from Ohio is no doubt keenly 
appreciative of the difference between 
those terms. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This is not a 
pension bill, this is a retirement bill 
under which, as I understand it—and I 
believe I do understand it—Members of 
Congress would contribute and pay in at 
least 5 percent of their salary, and from 
which payments and contributions, made 
under the Retirement Act, those who 
reach the retirement age would receive 
back from the established fund certain 
small annuities. 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the per- 
centage paid by the Federal employees 
who are covered in the same way? Is 
the plan for Members the same as for 
Federal employees? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Five percent: 
and the Members of Congress would have 
to pay 5 percent of their salaries into the 
retirement fund. In other words, every 
Member of Congress would be called upon 
to pay $500 a year to come under this 
retirement plan or program as already 
set up under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BELL. Is this voluntary? That 
is, does a Member have to pay in his 
$500? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. AsTI un- 
derstand it, a Member does not have to 
pay in the $500. He can refuse to pay in 
and thus forfeit any right to participate. 
The fact of the matter is, as I figure it 
out on my own age and service, I would 
probably be much better off if I took the 
same amount of money this bill would 
cost me and invested it in an annuity. 

Mr.GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr.GRANGER. Iamconfused. The 
gentleman says he is too young in years 
and in age to receive any benefits from 
this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
to come: 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman from 
Tilinois says he is too old in service and 
in years to receive any benefit. Who is 
going to receive the benefit then? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
gentleman who addresses me will prob- 
ably receive a benefit because he seems 
to be in the happy age medium between 
that of myself and the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, getting back to the 
bill, as an employer of labor myself I pay 
regularly into a fund to give retirement 
pay to those who work for me. The em- 
ployees contribute the same amount as 
I contribute, in a direct way; but, in con- 
nection with that fund, I also pay heavy 
taxes to the State to support old-age 
pensions, so that actually my employees 
are paying only about one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the total cost of their retirement 
pay, while I, as the employer, pay much 
more. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr.SHORT. They do not have to run 
for office every 2 years, do they? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; and that, 
I understand, is sometimes a rather bur- 
densome expense. I might remark to 
the gentleman from Missouri that under 
this proposed bill the 5 percent levy for 
your retirement pay would be on the en- 
tire income. You would not get a de- 
duction for your campaign expenses. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman has 
indicated what Members of Congress 
would be compelled to pay to the fund. 
What would the Federal Government 
pay into the fund? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I cannot give 
the exact figure. It is given in a table 
in the committee report. 

I do not care to discuss the bill in de- 
tail. I simply rose for the purpose of 
discussing the rule. I want to urge 
adoption of the rule so we may have a 
frank, full, and complete discussion of 
the bill. We should consider this meas- 
ure just as calmly and impartially as we 
would consider any other legislation, and 
not consider what someone might say or 
think about us, because we are legislating 
for future Congresses as well as for our- 
selves. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man spoke about being too young to 
enjoy the benefits of a bill of this kind. 
I want to mention something which per- 
haps some of the younger Members have 
not considered. I think it is fair to say 
that probably 95 percent of the men who 
enter this House feel that they will stay 
here for only a couple of terms; in fact, 
they have no intention of staying for 
more than two or three terms when they 
come here. But there is some strange 
lure about political life that causes them 
to change their minds and before they 
know it they have been here quite a 
number of years and have given the best 
years of their life to the service of their 
country. They have built up no finan- 
cial backlog for their old age. It seems 
to me that the Members as a body of this 
kind, going through that experience over 
a period of years, looking to the welfare 
of future Congresses as well as to the 
Members who serve here for a long time, 
keeping in mind that the young men who 
think they will not stay here will con- 
tinue to stay for many years and also 
that they are willing to pay for their 
own retirement, as is proposed in this 
bill, should, regardless of his age, vote 
for the bill, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 

gentleman from Michigan. 
Mr. DONDERO. Indicating, however, 
how fast and rapid is the change on the 
floor of this House, a year ago yesterday 
15 Members of this body sat together for 
lunch. They were the sole survivors of 
the 150 new Members who came into this 
House on March 4, 1933. In other words, 
in a period of 13 years only 15, or 1 out 
of 10, survived. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, the 
change here is very rapid, and we all 
know that every man, and especially a 
professional man, who comes to Congress 
and gives the prime of his life to legisla- 
tive service is the great loser. While he 
contributes much to his Nation, when he 
returns to civilian life his earning power 
'S usually gone because he has lost touch 
With his profession and his clients, and 
must start practice all over again. 

I urge the adoption of this rule so we 
may consider this bill on its merits. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
SiSsippi [Mr. Coumer]. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the remarks I am going to 
make are not going to receive any great 
applause or possibly may not be the wis- 
est thing said here today. But I am 
thinking about this matter from another 
angle. I am not going to debate whether 
or not Members of Congress are entitled 
to the same privileges that Federal em- 
ployees are, but we seem to be caught 
here on the wave of hysteria on the ex- 
penditure of public funds. Members of 
Congress occupy a unique position in the 
affairs of this Government. They are 
not Federal employees. They are law- 
makers, and they are looked upon by the 
country as the leaders of the Govern- 
ment, as the wise fathers of the country, 
and when Congress does anything that 
affects either a direct or an indirect rais- 
ing of the salaries of the Members of 
Congress we at that moment make our- 
selves vulnerable to every bloc in the 
country, every organization. They will 
come to Congress with the argument, 
“Well, you raised your own salary, and 
why not raise ours?” This bill if adopted 
will be followed with that line of argu- 
ment and Congress will find itself in a 
vulnerable position. I recognize that 
there is some merit in the argument that 
is made for this proposition. On the 
other hand, I also recognize the other, 
the bigger, the over-all proposition that 
we are the leaders—we must set the 
example for economy in Government if 
we are ever to have economy in Govern- 
ment. 

This country has a national debt 
approaching $300,000,000,000. What I 
would like to see in this country is a 
tightening of the belt of our whole peo- 
ple and our whole economy and try to 
get back on a pay-as-you-go basis, get 
back to retiring some of these obligations 
rather than building up new ones. I do 
not set myself up as a man of superior 
wisdom on this subject, but I do feel that 
way about it. I shall therefore oppose 
the biil. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the question of retirement benefits for 
Members of Congress has been before the 
House for a considerable period of time. 
I am opposed to the legislation, but I do 
think the problem should be fairly pre- 
sented and thoroughly discussed so that 
all Members of the House, who want to 
do so, may have a chance to express 
their views and then vote in accordance 
with their judgment. 

Although I do not favor this legisla- 
tion, I have the highest respect for those 
who have opposite views from my own. 

I do not believe legislative officers be- 
long in the same category as those now 
under civil service employment. They 
are not, as I see it, career employees, but 
serve at the will of the people. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe that in view of the condition of 
the Federal Treasury, Members of Con- 
gress should seek funds from the Gov- 
ernment Treasury to provide them with 
retirement pay. 

Until this Congress has given consid- 
eration to the question of security of 
thousands of people in this country who 
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have little or no security, it is rather 
difficult to justify this legislation. I 
cannot support it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WapswortTH}. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say at the outset that I believe in 
the soundness of the proposal contained 
in the bill as described by the gentleman 
from Ohio. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I would support it. I want that 
position of mine to be thoroughly un- 
derstood. I regret, however, that this 
rule has been brought in here at this 
time, not for the reasons suggested by 
the gentleman who preceded me but for 
an entirely different set of reasons. 

A special joint committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, 
headed on the Senate side by Senator 
La FOLLETTE and on the House side by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], after a year’s study, and 
most earnest study, has reported to the 
Congress a number of recommendations, 
recommendations calculated in their view 
to increase the efficiency of the Con- 
gress, not only the efficiency of individ- 
ual Members but also the efficiency of 
the congressional machinery. In their 
report they recommend the establish- 
ment of a retirement system for Mem- 
bers of Congress. They also recommend 
an increase in salaries for Members of 
Congress. They also recommend a wide, 
sweeping consolidation of standing com- 
mittees in both the House and the Sen- 
ate. They also recommend an improve- 
ment at some expense of the clerical and 
expert assistance of the committees of 
the House and of the individual Mem- 
bers of the House, in order that the com- 
mittees and the individual Members shall 
be better able to perform their functions. 
Their report contains some other sugges- 
tions of great interest. 

I cannot help but consider that re- 
port as one single recommendation. I 
think it would be unwise for us to think 
about one element of the recommenda- 
tion for action and leave the others with- 
out action or postpone it indefinitely. I 
would infinitely rather see the parlia- 
mentary situation so arranged that the 
House could meet this whole problem as 
suggested to it by the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee. 

It is not often that I speak of con- 
gressional tactics upon the floor, but I 
think it would be poor tactics, Mr. 
Speaker, for the House to start in with 
@ measure obviously for the benefit of 
individual Members, perhaps to be fol- 
lowed by another measure for the bene- 
fit of individual Members—and in my 
own judgment the Members deserve it— 
and not at the same time give evidence 
to the public that we intend to increase 
the efficiency generally of the machinery 
of the House. I think those things 
should all be taken together. 

It is with great regret that I find my- 
self in disagreement upon the tactics here 
involved. I hope the rule will not be 
adonted. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Tarver}. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I regard 
it as extremely unfortunate that this 
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proposal comes before the House of Rep- 
resentatives at this time. At a time when 
the Congress is confronted by some of 
the gravest problems which have ever 
confronted the Congress of the United 
States we are taking a day off to discuss 
whether or not we are going to provide 
additional benefits for ourselves from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I do not question the honesty of pur- 
pose or the sincerity of anyone who ad- 
vocates this proposal, although I cannot 
myself support it, but I want to point out 
to you, as has already been done in a 
very forceful way by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that at a time when the na- 
tional tax burden is very heavy, when the 
national debt is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, we provide here, by a compara- 
tively small amount, it is true, but yet by 
some amount, an addition to the burdens 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 

It seems that an-effort is now being 
made to organize all of the Federal em- 
ployees of the United States into the sup- 
port of this program for additional bene- 
fits for Congress. We are getting letters 
now from Federal employees who want 
another salary raise, having had two sal- 
ary raises within the last 2 years, wanting 
a 20-percent additional raise, all of which 
wind up by saying that they are also in 
favor of raising the salaries of Members 
of Congress and the benefits of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Perhaps additional 
pay for Federal employees is justified. 
The subject should be examined very 
carefully; but it is in no way connected 
with any proposal to provide additional 
benefits for ourselves from the Federal 
Treasury. I am sorry to say that in my 
judgment the Federal employees who 
have thus written me underestimate the 
integity of the Congress of the United 
States. I do not believe we are going to 
permit ourselves to be made a part of a 
bloc composed of Federal employees and 
Members of Congress whose highest am- 
bition is to secure greater benefits for 
themselves from the Treasury of the 
United States. Most Federal employees 
in my district would not join such a bloc. 
The greatest nations in the past have 
begun their disintegration when their 
governing authorities devoted most of 
their time to the provision of greater 
benefits for themselves and their friends 
from the public funds. I hope this Con- 
gress is not going to embark upon that 
sort of program. I hope you will defeat 
this rule. I believe you ought to say that 
we have so many important problems now 
to decide that we are not going to take 
the time to discuss this subject matter 
providing for additional benefits for our- 
selves, paid for in large part from the 
public funds. I believe perhaps that the 
only roll call you could possibly have 
would be a roll call on the rule. I do not 
know what parliamentary maneuvers 
may be adopted in order to prevent a roll 
call on the passage of the bill through 
the House; if the rule is adopted. But I 
do hope there will be a roll call on the 
adoption of the rule and also on the 
passage of the bill through the House 
of Representatives in the event that the 
rule is adopted. 

Personally, I did not come to Congress 
to make money, nor with the expectation 
that the Government would provide for 
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me in my old age. If I had wanted only 
to make money, I feel sure I could have 
made more, or at least saved more, at 
home. I consider it a high honor to 
represent my people in this House, and 
I shall not use the authority they have 
given me to feather my own nest by 
increasing the benefits I am to receive 
from this service from the Treasury of 
the United States. 

I am not an employee of the United 
States but I am commissioned by the 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Stewart]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make my position clear with 
reference to the bill (H. R. 4199) and 
with all the emphasis at my command 
voice my opposition to its passage and 
to try to prevent its passage with all the 
ability that I am able to muster. I only 
favor two kinds of pensions; first, a pen- 
sion for ex-service men and women; and, 
second, an adequate pension for the old 
folks. We certainly should take into 
account every public official, whether 
city, town, county, State, or Federal offi- 
cial, before casting a vote for a pension 
for ourselves. If we feel we are making 
a sacrifice by serving as a Member of 
Congress, then we should cast our eyes 
upon greener pastures and enter such 
enterprises or businesses as would justify 
our work. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

My. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I was greatly 
impressed by the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WworRTH]. At the same time I realize that 
the entire program recommended by the 
La Follette-Monroney committee can- 
not be handled as a single proposition. 
This is just one of the ways of beginning 
the reforms that this Congress can put 
into effect. The gentleman from New 
York admits the soundness of the prin- 
ciple in the pending proposal, but says 
it is not the time to do it. I reply the 
principle is right and the plan just doing 
right, and justice is always in order. I 
hope that while I speak to you nobody 
will think I am trying to express pride 
for myself when I refer to my personal 
situation. I was impressed very much by 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Reep] because 
he said something that fits my situation 
exactly. I came to Congress at the age 
of 55, with no idea of serving longer than 
one term and returning to a fairly lucra- 
tive law practice, and I will be 71 years 
of age next June. I have lost money 
by the thousands of dollars for every 
year that I have been here. I feel that 
I have given the best years of my life to 
my country. In all modesty and hu- 
mility, I am willing to say, and stand on 
what I say, that if I had been working 
for the United States Steel Corp., or 
some other great industrial corporation 
for the last 8 years, since I have been 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, and had rendered to 
that corporation the services that I be- 
lieve that I have rendered to my coun- 
try, in terms of time worked and re- 
sponsibilities involved, I would have 
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earned and possibly received $100,000 
year. I say that in view of the long list 
of handsome salaries paid by the grea: 
industries of America referred to by the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SaBaTH]. 

I think it is absurd, and I hope this 
House will not turn into the scoop that jt 
made a few years ago when somebody 
started a campaign, “Bundles for Con- 
gress.” I hope we will realize that this 
is nothing more nor less than a retire. 
ment plan, to which we contribute in 
proportion to what we get out of it, and 
that it is only equality with civil-service 
employees of the Government. We are 
not employees in the sense of the word 
“employee,” but we are public officials 
charged with graver responsibilities than 
any other group of men in the Govern- 
ment, I do not care who they are. 

I understand this bill, all told, will cost 
possibly a million dollars < year. I chal- 
lenge the opposition to name a depart- 
ment in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, headed by a Cabinet officer, 
that does not spend more than a million 
dollars a year for telephone calls. You 
can look up the records and you will find 
that it isso. Yet somebody will say that 
because we propose to expend probably 
a million dollars a year, while we pay ina 
like amount, that we are doing some- 
thing for ourselves, something to which 
we are justly entitled, something we 
pay for as others do. The plan would 
save millions to the American taxpayers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonrRonEyY], 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, | 
personally want to concur completely 
with the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wapswort#]. 
No one could more firmly believe in the 
necessity and the eventual benefit to 
good government of a retirement plan 
for Members of Congress than I do, or 
the members of the committee who have 
been studying this problem for a year. 

I am asking today that in the interest 
of a modern, well-organized Congress, 
a Congress that the people of the United 
States will approve of, that you delay 
action on this bit of legislation. If it 
were possible to ask that this bill go over 
without prejudice, that would be my 
plea. I am making this plea as an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress and not as 
an officer of the committee. 

Today, in the legislative drafting serv- 
ice, is being drawn a bill to embody in 
a wrapped-up package most of the 37 
provisions that were recommended after 
1 year’s study by your committee on 
the organization of Congress. Many of 
those things embodied in the report are 
items the public knows the Congress 1s 
reluctant to do about its organization, 
but which must be done to improve our 
operation. 

If the Congress takes this first step, 
after the report of the Reorganization 
Committee, to pass legislation primarily 
benefiting itself and leave back the many 
necessary things that must be done to 
make our organization effective to han- 
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die the problems we have before us to- 
day, we will be receiving not the plaudits 
of the public but a repetition of the 
condemnation that followed the previ- 
ous retirement bill. 

I think the best thing we could do 
would be to show the people that we are 
not going to rush into this thing and 
take, without relation of the over-all 
organization problem, items in the re- 
port which benefit the Members of Con- 
gress the most. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests on this side, 
but I do have requests from the other 
side. If the gentleman wishes, I shall 
be glad to yield to some Members on 
that side. 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PICKETT]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
yote against the rule, and if the rule is 
passed I shall vote against the bill, for 
many reasons that time does not allow 
me to state. I believe it is not ap- 
propriate nor is it timely. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
\Mr. WaDsworTH] says that probably he 
is for the principle, but the tactics or tim- 
ing is bad, due to the reason that the 
joint committee, headed by Senator La 
FoLLeTte and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] have given 
thought to that subject matter and other 
subject matters, and they should be 
treated in their entirety. You confront 
yourself with this kind of proposition: 
Here we are doing in a piecemeal man- 
ner one of the urgent things set out in 
the Monroney bill. It occurs to me it 
is always good, if you are on sound 
ground, to accept that which is ready 
for enactment even though this entire 
subject matter is not before the House 
now. The vice chairman of this special 
committee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monrongy] has recom- 
mended civil-service retirement for the 
Members of Congress. But when the 
Congress gets down to carrying out his 
recommendations, we find the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] saying 
this is not the time to do it. I assume 
that this distinguished committee was 
in accord with every principle it set out, 
and, if it could not get it all, it was will- 
ing to take what the Congress did with 
reference to carrying out their view- 
point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point simply 
to clarify one matter? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think it should be 
noted that the recommendation of the 
House Committee on the Civil Service on 
the subject of retirement for Members 
of Congress and certain officials of the 
executive departments is not in the na- 
ture of a bill which came out at ap- 
proximately the time the La Follette- 
Monroney report was written, but this 
measure was reported in December of 
1945 while the distinguished former 
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chairman of the committee, Mr. Rams- 
peck, was in charge. 
Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 


Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HERTER. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman for yielding. When the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] made the statement that all of 
his recommendations would be brought 
into the. House in a single bill, I in- 
quired from the distinguished Speaker 
and the Parliamentarian as to what com- 
mittee such a bill could be referred to, 
and found there was no committee to 
which it could be referred. 

Mr. VINSON. I was coming to that 
next. 

Let us analyze this omnibus bill talked 
about by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
Part of it would go to the Committee on 
the Judiciary because it relates to an 
increase of salaries which is under the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee. 
The matter of consolidating certain com- 
mittees would go to the committee of 
which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Manasco] is chairman, for that is the 
one that would have jurisdiction of that 
subject matter, that portion which deals 
with the reorganization of the House. 

The Rules Committee would have a 
certain phase of it, and the Civil Service 
Committee would have a certain phase 
of it. So there is no committee in the 
Congress that can take an omnibus bill 
such as set out in the Monroney report 
and consider all phases of it. 

In this bill today you are asked to do 
exactly what the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] proposed. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to have printed in the Recorp rec- 
ommendations that would carry out what 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney] and his distinguished com- 
mittee propose as the proper method of 
retirement for Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Members of Congress may, upon their op- 
tion, to be exercised not later than 6 months 
after the date of last taking the oath of 
office, or within 6 months after the date of 
the enactment of this act, become members 
of the Civil Service Retirement and Disa- 
bility Pund. 

Members of Congress who exercise the op- 
tion to become members of the retirement 
fund shall make contributions thereto from 
the effective date of said option at the rate 
of 6 percent of base pay. All such contribu- 
tions shall be credited to each member’s 
individual account and if the service of a 
Member should for any reason terminate 
before eligibility for retirement, his contribu- 
tions shall be refunded in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

To be entitled to an annuity a Member 
of Congress must have served at least 6 
years as such Member and have reached the 
age of 62 years: Provided, That a Member 
becoming disabled while in the service may 
have a disability benefit after at least 5 years 
of such service regardless of attained age. 

Purchase of credit for all service as a 
Member of Congress shall be at the rate of 
contribution provided by the Civil Service 
Retirement Act for all such service prior to 
the effective date of the inclusion of the 
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office of Member of Congress under the said 
Civil Service Retirement Act, subsequent to 
August 1, 1920, and at 6 percent of base 
pay after such inclusion. 

Deposit may be made in a lump sum or in 
installments for service prior to the inclu- 
sion of the office of Member of Congress with- 
in the Civil Service Retirement Act, subse- 
quent to August 1, 1920, with interest at 
the rate of 4 percent compounded annually 
through all periods of service as such Mem- 
ber and upon payment of such deposit full 
credit shall be allowed for all such service: 
Provided, That contributions shall be made 
currently for the last 5 years of service as a 
Member of Congress or an amount deposited 
equivalent to the current contributions, with 
interest, for such 5 years of service and if 
contributions or deposit are not made for any 
service rendered prior to the last 5 years of 
such service, the annuity shall be reduced by 
the amount of annuity purchaseable with 
the amount not deposited. 

Except for the purposes of this section, 
service as a Member of Congress shall not be 
considered as creditable service under the 
terms of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

The annuity of Members of Congress shall 
consist of 2% percent of the average salary 
multiplied by the years of service as such 
Member: Provided, That no annuity payable 
to a former Member of Congress shall exceed 
three-fourths of his congressional salary. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER|!. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 4199, which makes the Civil 
Service Retirement Act applicable to 
Members of Congress the same as it is 
applicable to employees of the executive 
and judicial branches of the Government 
is fair and reasonable and in the public 
interest. I can see no valid reason why 
Members of Congress should not come 
under the act. I do, however, think that 
action upon this rule should be delayed. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee, 
after many months of study on the 
methods and measures required for mod- 
ernizing Congress, has filed an excellent 
report. Its report recommends some 25 
improvements in our legislative ma- 
chinery. These include consolidation 
and merger of committees, better staff- 
ing of committees, eliminating jurisdic- 
tion of Congress over private claims and 
District of Columbia affairs. And a very 
important recommendation of this joint 
committee is that Members of Congress 
be included in the retirement plan. I 
am advised that the joint committee has 
held a meeting and that they are now 
preparing an over-all bill which will 
cover all of their recommendations. 

In the interest of strengthening Con- 
gress, I think all of the recommendations 
ought to be acted upon together. We 
know as a practical matter that that is 
the only method we can pursue that will 
get early favorable action upon these 
long-needed changes. If each proposal 
of the joint committee has to be consid- 
ered separately, I doubt if very much will 
come from the recommendation of the 
joint committee. 

Iam advised that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the Civil 
Service Committee, which has been 
considering increasing compensation for 
Members of Congress, joins in the view 
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that the provision for increased compen- 
sation should also be considered along 
with the other recommendations of the 
joint committee. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I expect to 
vote against the resolution, but, in the 
event the resolution is passed, I will vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am unalterably opposed to the 
pending resolution for a rule to make it 
in order to bring up the so-called pen- 
sions-for-Congress bill. If there is a 
roll-call vote on the rule, which I think I 
can safely say there will be, I shall vote 
against the rule. Then should the rule 
be adopted to bring up the so-called re- 
tirement bill, I shall actively oppose and 
vote against the bill. Just to keep the 
record straight, let me say that when a 
similar bill was presented to Congress a 
few years ago I refused to support it. 
Later I actively supported its repeal. 
With the present depleted Federal Treas- 
ury, I see no reason or excuse for sup- 
porting such a bill now. 

My position on Federal pensions is 
wellknown. For years I have advocated 
fair, reasonable, and adequate old-age 
pensions direct from the Federal Treas- 
ury without all of the present red tape. 
It is common knowledge that many of our 
needy aged citizens are now receiving a 
mere pittance. I might add that one of 
the first old-age pension bills ever intro- 
duced in this House was presented by me 
during my early days in Congress. To 
adopt this resolution proposing to bring 
up a retirement bill for Congressmen 
only, while millions of needy and deserv- 
ing aged citizens are receiving less than 
sufficient old-age assistance to keep body 
and soul together, is, in my judgment, 
both inexcusable and indefensible. 

Moreover, some ten or twelve millions 
of World War veterans are now coming 
home. Some of them who are able to 
work are unemployed. Others are on 
small salaries or have very modest in- 
comes. Many others are sick and dis- 
abled and, of course, unable to work. Of 
course, no pension can ever repay them 
for what they have done for us. Pensions 
for some of our country’s defenders who 
are numbered among this growing group 
of sick and disabled are still unreason- 
ably low. For this Congress to seriously 
consider a pensions-for-Congressmen bill 
under the circumstances cannot, in my 
judgment, be defended. 

Mention has been made of the recent 
report of the Reorganization Committee. 
It made some thirty-odd suggestions and 
recommendations, most of which I ap- 
prove. But for this House to pick out this 
one isolated proposal to give security to 
ourselves and at the same time ignore the 
more than 30 other committee recom- 
mendations is not only bad taste but it 
would hold this body up to ridicule. The 
rule ought to be defeated. 

Mr. BROWN of Chio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half minute to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
simply to concur in the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswcrtH] and the gentleman from 
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Oklahoma [Mr. MonronEy]. The House 
set up a special committee to go into 
this matter. An integrated plan has re- 
sulted from the study and effort of the 
Monroney-La Follette committee which 
is now in the process of being submitted 
in the form of legislation. We are now, 
however, attempting in a piecemeal fash- 
ion to take up the various phases of the 
proposed congressional reorganization 
plan. I can say to the House as a result 
of a conference that has taken place 
earlier today that there is very little like- 
lihood of the Senate taking any action 
on this matter unless it deals with the 
entire problem of congressional reor- 
ganization. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with the other Members of this body my 
appreciation and admiration for the 
painstaking and the noteworthy report 
which has been given to the Congress 
and the country by the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee. 

I call your attention to what I believe 
to be a fact, and that is that we are 
either for or we are against the principle 
of retirement for those who serve in the 
United States Congress. If we are for 
permitting Congressmen to join the Fed- 
eral retirement system as recommended 
recently by the distinguished committee 
of Senate and House Members, there is 
absolutely no cogent reason why the 
House should not, after adequate debate, 
and the offering of amendments, either 
vote up or vote down this proposal as 
contained in H. R. 4199. 

Too often we are inclined to be for 
this or that bill except that we say it is 
not the time to bring it to the floor or 
the specific matter should be incorpo- 
rated in an omnibus measure. In other 
words, for one reason or another, we de- 
lay in taking either affirmative or nega- 
tive action on all-absorbing questions of 
this type which the people of the country 
have a right to know that elected repre- 
sentatives with their voice and vote are 
ready to uphold or defeat. The current 
issue of Life magazine, in a full-page edi- 
torial advocating retirement benefits for 
Congressmen, says: “This is a vital pro- 
posal.” Generally a thoughtful and fair 
press endorses the plan and urges action 
now. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the able 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. One of the most im- 
portant recommendations of the Mon- 
roney committee, and one which I gen- 
erally approve, is consolidation of the 
committees of the House. The gentle- 
man knows, as I know, that is not done 
by law. It is done by a resolution of the 
House that must come before the Rules 
Committee. It is a House resolution, 
and that is law as far as the House of 
Representatives is concerned. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree with the 
plan to eliminate many committees, and 
the observation of the gentleman is cor- 
rect. Iam not sure I support all recom- 
mendations of the joint committee, par- 
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ticularly the one calling for a congres. 
sional assistant for each Member, at an 
$8,000 salary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the ma. 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK., I think the argu. 
ment against consideration of this bil] 
because it is included in the Monroney- 
La Follette report is not a sound one to 
this particular bill. It might be to other 
parts of the report requiring legislation, 
This matter has been considered by the 
House for a long while. This bill was in- 
troduced long before the report of the 
subcommittee was made, it has been on 
the House program for a long time, but 
on account of the importance of other 
legislation we could not bring it up here- 
tofore. While the argument might be 
sound against other proposals I do not 
think it is sound against this particular 
one in view of the historic background of 
this bill in relation to the report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
gentleman calling attention to the his- 
tory of this legislation. It is a fact, as 
I earlier interrupted the gentleman from 
Georgia to say, that the measure now 
before us, H. R. 4199, is not a new pro- 
posal. Hearings were again held on this 
subject matter nearly a year ago after 
the Congress had marched up the hill 
and marched down again on the first 
attempt to pass retirement. It was un- 
der the leadership of the former chair- 
man of the Civil Service Committee, Mr. 
Ramspeck, that hearings were conducted 
in the fall of 1945. The majority of the 
committee approved this bill in Novem- 
ber of that year, and on December 5, 
1945, the measure was reported to this 
House. The hearings were held before 
a@ special subcommittee, and as its chair- 
man, I joined my colleagues in care- 
fully considering the testimony by many 
competent witnesses who were heard 
over a period of several weeks of hear- 
ings. During general debate the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Vinson] and 
myself will carefully explain the provi- 
sions of the bill and set forth with charts 
and tables a break-down which can be 
easily understood as an aid to full knowl- 
edge of the details of congressional re- 
tirement, . 

This is not an off-the-cuff measure. 
This bill is not a fly-by-night proposi- 
tion. This measure deals basically with 
the subject of retirement for Members 
of Congress if, in their individual re- 
sponsibilities, they believe it is in the best 
interest of the Congress and our citi- 
zenry to adopt such legislation. It would 
seem to me that we are in a proper leg- 
islative position to bring to the floor this 
bill after the passage of the rule. Let 
it be thoroughly discussed. Let amend- 
ments be offered, and then the House 
in its individual and collective respon- 
sibility can study and vote exactly. I 
hope we shall act with courage and pass 
the rule and consider now, and not at 
some date which may never come. the 
proposal to give Members of Congress the 
permission to be embraced within the 
Federal retirement system. 

Mr. Speeker, had the rule been passed 
I would have presented the following re- 
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marks regarding H. R. 4189, extension of 
the existing contributory system of re- 
tirement benefits to elective officers of 
the United States and heads of execu- 
tive departments during the general 
debate. 

The purpose of the pending legisla- 
tion is to provide a contributory retire- 
ment system to elective officers of the 
United States and heads of executive de- 
partments. By this bill, Members of 
Congress and heads of departments 
would be brought under the coverage of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

At the outset, let me say that this bill 
does not set up a special higher schedule 
of annuity payments for elective officers 
than is provided for career civil-service 
employees. 

It is not a gratuity. 

It is not a pension. 

It is a strictly contributory system for 
those Congressmen who elect to partici- 
pate and for the heads of executive de- 
partments. It extends to elective officers 
the retirement privileges that are recog- 
nized as an earned right in the Federal 
Civil Service and in private industry. In 
private industry, the Social Security Act 
provides a retirement benefit for those 
who wish to exercise it at age 65 re- 
gardless of whether the individual is a 
minor employee or a high-paid executive 
of a corporation. Furthermore, it is the 
rule rather than the exception for pro- 
gressive industrial concerns to supple- 
ment the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act by private retirement plans to 
which the employee contributes and to 
which the employer contributes at least 
anequalamount. The high-paid execu- 
tive is no exception to the benefits of a 
private retirement plan. 

This measure does that and no more 
for Members of Congress and the heads 
of executive departments. This propos- 
al requires financial participation by 
those Members who elect to be covered. 
There is no gift of free retirement. 
This legislation is sound, equitable, and 
should receive the support of this body 
because: 

First. It provides no special considera- 
tion for Members of Congress. Elective 
officers and heads of executive depart- 
ments will receive only what they have 
earned and paid for, and by it they will 
not get something for nothing. 

Second. It goes even further and places 
an extra requirement on Members of 
Congress and heads of executive depart- 
ments to make a minimum deposit of 
$2,500 in order to qualify for retirement 
benefits. This requirement is not im- 
posed on anyone else but Members of 
Congress and heads of executive depart- 
ments. 

Third. Members of Congress will re- 
ceive no higher retirement payments 
than civil-service employees. The re- 
tirement payments will be strictly cal- 
culated on years of service, average 
Salary, and amount in the fund, as is 
presently provided for career civil-serv- 
ice employees. 

Fourth. We provide that Members of 
Congress shall treat themselves less gen- 
crously than are comparable members of 
the judicial branch and comparable of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy. 
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Fifth. This bill recognizes that a plan 
for retirement must be provided for a 
person working on a nominal salary 
whether that person be an employee of 
industry, an employee in the career pub- 
lic service, or a representative of the 
people. 

Sixth. The plan is sufficiently flexible 
to recognize that no Congressman knows 
when he first becomes a Member whether 
he is privileged to serve a single term, 
a few terms, or make a career of public 
service representing his constituents. 
H. R. 4199 clearly recognizes this situa- 
tion and provides that if a Member fails 
of reelection before he has acquired a 
total of 5 years of service, his deductions 
of 5 percent plus interest shall be re- 
turned to him. The bill, therefore, pro- 
vides a banking feature for those Mem- 
bers with short duration of service, and a 
means—for those Members who make a 
career of public service--of contributing 
toward a retirement plan. 

Let me emphasize. This bill is no 
“bundles for Congress” plan. It provides 
that for those Members who elect to par- 
ticipate, 5 percent shall be deducted from 
their salaries and deposited in the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund. 
It further provides that no Congressman 
or head of department would be eligible 
for credit for congressional service or 
service as the head of a department un- 
less he has paid for all of his service or 
had contributed at least $2,500—the 
equivalent of 5 years’ contributions at a 
$10,000 salary at the regular 5-percent 
rate. This bill provides for a retirement 
system which is essentially a share-and- 
share-alike plan—one-half of the money 
provided by the participant and one-half 
of the money provided by the Govern- 
ment as the employer. 

Of course, at the time of inception and 
during the early years of the system, 
there is a greater cost by the Government 
in the calculation of an individual an- 
nuity, but this is not unusual. That 
feature is typical of any retirement sys- 
tem, whether it be a retirement plan of a 
private corporation, the Social Security 
Act, or for career civil-service employees 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
This bill in fact is less liberal in this re- 
spect than customary, in that it provides, 
as I have previously indicated, that no 
Congressman or head of a department 
may receive credit for his congressional 
service or service as the head of a de- 
partment until he has contributed at 
least $2,500. 

It has been estimated by the Civil 
Service Commission, which administers 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, that 
the cost to the Government would not be 
more than $80,000 per annum for the 
very small number of Members of Con- 
gress who would be able to meet the re- 
quired age and service conditions. If 
the retirement system were applied to 
the full membership of the House and 
the Senate, which would never be the 
case at any time, the cost per annum 
would be approximately $500,000. 

The salient aspects of retirement un- 
der H. R. 4199 are as follows: 

First. A Member of Congress or an 
executive head would be eligible for an- 
nuity at ages 55, 60, 62, or at any age 
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after 62, the Member contributing a 
percentage of his compensation as fol- 
lows: 22 percent from August 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1926; 34 percent from July 1, 
1926, to June 30, 1942; 5 percent from 
July 1, 1942. 

Second. Rates of annuity vary with 
length of service, but no annuity is pay- 
able with less than 5 years of service. 
Disability annuity is payable without re- 
gard to age after 5 years’ service. 

Third. Contributions to the retire- 
ment fund are refundable if service is 
less than 5 years, with interest at 4 per- 
cent compounded annually. 

Fourth. No Member of Congress or 
executive head would be eligible for 
credit for congressional service or serv- 
ice as head of a department unless he has 
paid for all this service, or had con- 
tributed at least $2,500—the equivalent 
of 5 years’ contributions on a $10,000 
salary at the regular 5-percent rate. 

Fifth. Thus the required minimum 
contribution of $2,500 could be paid in 5 
years through the annual contribution— 
salary deductions—of 5 percent of the 
congressional salary of $10.00 or could 
be paid in a lump sum. 

Sixth. Coverage is discretionary, rath- 
er than mandatory, with the individual. 
But election to come under the civil- 
service retirement system would have to 
be made (a) within 6 months of the en- 
actment of the act if a Member of Con- 
gress at the time of enactment, or (b) 
within 6 months after taking the oath of 
office if not a Member of Congress at the 
time of the enactment of the act. 

Private industry has provided an 
honest and straightforward American 
method of retirement for their employees 
and executives, a plan by which the 
employees and the management share in 
the cost during the working career of 
the individual. The Congress, through 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, has also. 
provided a means through which its civil 
servants may contribute on a share-and- 
share-alike basis to a fair and equitable 
retirement plan. 

It is past time when the Congress 
should give concern to providing for the 
retirement of its present and future 
Members who have served their constitu- 
ents long and faithfully. We all recog- 
nize the annual salary of a Member of 
Congress is not adequate to permit the 
accumulation of sufficient money to pro- 
vide for the old-age period of its long- 
term Members. 

It is grossly unfair to the families of 
our Membérs with long service to avoid 
facing this issue fairly and squarely. We 
must recognize here and now that by and 
large, our Members have no substantial 
private means with which to support 
themselves and their dependents upon 
their retirement after long years of serv- 
ing their constituents. 

I urge the House to favorably act on 
this legislation which permits discretion- 

ary participation by each Member but 
which would permit our senior Members 
a modest income during the period fol- 
lowing their retirement from _ public 
service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the resolution. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 70. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
>azembers, and the Clerk will call the rolL 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 116, nays 217, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 96, as follows: 


{Roll No. 52) 


YEAS—116 


Anderson, Calif.Graham 


Andrews, Ala. 
Arnold 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bell 
Bender 
Bishop 
Bland 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burch 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Cole, N. Y. 
Crosser 
Davis 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dingell 


Douglas, Calif. 


Drewry 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Engel, Mich. 
Feighan 


Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gifford 
Gordon 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Almond 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Angell 
Arends 
Bailey 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 


Bradley, Mich, 


Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bunker 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Campbell 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 


Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 
Hagen 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Hancock 
Harless, Ariz. 
Havenner 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Hobbs 
Hook 
Izac 
Johnson, Ill. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kee 
Kelly, Til. 
Kilburn 
King 
Kinzer 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Latham 
Link 
Lynch 
McCormack 
Marcantonio 
May 
Michener 
Milier, Calif. 
Morgan 
Murdock 
O’Brien, 01, 


NAYS—217 


Church 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Colmer 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Doughton, N.C. 


Douglas, Il, 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Ellictt 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Flannagan 
Folger 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Gearhart 


O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Ploeser 
Piumley 
Powell 


Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sullivan 


Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff 


Gibson 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gossett 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 

e 
Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 

Halleck 
Hare 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Hart 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Henry 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoch 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Huber 
Hull 
Jackson 
Jenkins 


Ryter 
Mansfield, Tex. Schwabe, Okla, 


Scrivner 
Short 


Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 


Stigler 


Stockman 
Sumner, Ul. 


Winstead 
Winter 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Rabin 


rp 
Sheridan 
Sparkman 
Sundstrom 
Talbot 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Wasielewski 
Weicheil 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Ww 


ood 
Woodhouse 


Jennings Mankin 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. Martin, Iowa 
Johnson,Ind. Martin, Mass. 
Johnson, Mathews 

Luther A. Miller, Nebr. 
Johnson, Mills 

Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla. Mundt 
Jones Murphy 
Jonkman Murray, Tenn. 
Judd Murray, Wis. 
Keefe Neely 
Kefauver Norblad 
Kerr Norrell 
Kilday O’Konski 
Kopplemann Pace 
Kunkel Patman 
Landis Patterson 
Lane Pickett 
LeCompte Pittenger 
LeFevre Poage 
Lemke Priest 
Lewis Ramey 
Ludlow Rankin 
Lyle Rees, Kans. 
McConnell Resa 
McCowen Richards 
McGehee Riley 
McGregor Rivers 
McMillan, S.C. Robsion, Ky. 
McMillen, Tl. Rockwell 
Madden Rodgers, Pa. 
Mahon ° a 
Manasco Rogers, Mass. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Cox Dirksen 
NOT VOTING—96 

Allen, Ill. Gorski 
Allen, La. Hand 
Andrews, N. Y. Hartley 
Auchincloss Hays 
Baldwin,Md. Holifield 
Baldwin, NN. ¥. Holmes, Mass. 
Barden Jarman 
Bioom Kelley, Pa. 
Buckley Keogh 
Bulwinkle Knutson 
Burgin LaFollette 
Butler Larcade 
Camp Lea 
Cannon, Fila. Lesinski 
Case, S. Dak. Luce 
Celler McDonough 
Chapman McGlinchey 
Chelf McKenzie 
Clark Maloney 
Coffee Mansfield, 
Combs Mont. 
Cooley Mason 
Curley Merrow 
Daughton, Va. Morrison 
Dawson Norton 
Ellsworth O’Brien, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. O'Hara 
Fisher Patrick 
Fuller Peterson, Fla. 
Gamble Peterson, Ga. 
Gardner Pfeifer 
Gavin Price, Fla. 
Gerlach Quinn, N. Y. 


So the resolution was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Camp against. 


Mr. Rooney for, with Mr. Morrison against, 
Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Weichel 


against. 


Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Rains against. 

Mr. Gorski for, with Mr. Wood against. 

Mr. Quinn of New York for, with Mr. Peter- 
son of Georgia against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Rich against. 


Mr. 
against. 


LaFoliette for, 


with Mr. Enutson 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Shafer against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Lea with Mr. Hartley. 
Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Gamble. 
Mr. Cox with Mr. Puller. 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 


setts. 
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Mr. Bloom with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Savage with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Burgin with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Baldwin 
of New York. 

Mr. Jarman with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Merrow. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Gerlach. ' 


Mr. Gary, Mr. KopPLEMANN, and Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against the rule which 
would have made in order H. R, 4199, 
known as the Ramspeck bill, and favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on the 
Civil Service of the House December 7, 
1945. Because of the lack of time I did 
not have an opportunity to speak on the 
resolution before the vote was taken, and 
I take this opportunity through the 
courtesy of the House to assign some of 
the reasons for my opposition to H. R. 
4199. This bill could not have come up 
for consideration unless the rule had 
been adopted. The House has voted 217 
to 116 against the adoption of the rule. 
Because of my attitude on this legisla- 
tion I felt impelled to vote against the 
rule. H, R. 4199 would extend the exist- 
ing contributory system of retirement 
benefits to Members of the House and 
Senate and heads of the executive de- 
partments of the Federal Government. 
It is well known that practically all other 
Federal officers and employees of the leg- 
islative and executive departments of the 
Government are accorded the benefits 
of the contributory retirement system. 
They pay in 5 percent of their salaries 
and after a certain number of years of 
service may retire on annuities fixed by 
the law. The Federal Government con- 
tributes to that retirement system. This 
bill would extend these benefits to Mem- 
bers of Congress and heads of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government 
who desire to take advantage of it. 
It is not compulsory. No Member of 
Congress or head of an executive depart- 
ment could take advantage of it unless 
such person has had at least 5 years of 
service and has paid in at least $2,500 and 
had reached the age of 55 years. If 
such person retired after 5 years of serv- 
ice had paid in $2,500, and reached the 
age of 55 years, he would draw in re- 
tirement pay $418 per year during the 
lifetime of such person. Of course, 2 
person who had served a longer period 
of time and had paid in more at 5 percent 
of his salary, would receive a larger 
amount of retirement pay. 

In view of the fact that all Federal 
judges after a certain number of years of 
service may retire and receive compensa- 
tion during the balance of their life and 
that officers in our armed services may 
retire by reason of disability or length of 
service and receive retirement pay, it 
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could be very logically argued that this 
same privilege should be extended to 
Members of the House and Senate, and 
to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government, and that such 
action would be just, right, and proper. 
It is also urged that this should be done 
because practically all of our officers and 
employees in the executive and other 
branches of the Government, including 
postmasters, rural and city carriers, may 
retire after certain length of service and 
Congress should not Mesitate to pass this 
act giving to them and the heads of the 
executive branch of the Government the 
same rights and privileges. There are 
many good reasons that can be advanced 
for such action and the passage of this 
bill, and for those who favor this legis- 
lation, I have no word of criticism. I 
feel, however, that I would not be justi- 
fied in supporting this legislation and 
especially at this time, although by 
reason of my length of service and age 
I would venefit as only a few Members 
of Congress would. 

It has been pointed out that our na- 
tional debt is approximately $300,000,- 
000,000. The contingent liability of this 
Government is over _$300,000,000,000 
more. The tax burden of the American 
people is very great. This Nation has 
now had 15 years of deficits. We have 
been spending each year billions of dol- 
lars more than we have taken in in taxes 
and other revenues. We must preserve 
the credit*and solvency of this Nation, 
and we should resist all unnecessary ex- 
penditures, and especially until we can 
balance the budget, and not spend more 
than we take in. Demands are being 
made on our Government and the Treas- 
ury every day. I feel that I will be in 
a stronger position to help resist these 
demands and so will the Congress if we 
do not vote these retirement benefits to 
ourselves a part of which must come 
from the taxpayers. We must quit 
spending more than we takein. Tocon- 
tinue to do so means disaster for the 
Nation. We must also preserve the in- 
dependence of the Congress. 

I know that many organizations and 
individuals have urged you and me to 
pass this bill. I have received no word 
from any of my constituents expressing 
opposition to it. However, I am afraid 
that we will weaken our position and our 
independence of action if we do pass it. 

More than 15,000,000 young men and 
young women went out from their homes, 
sacrificed their opportunities for gain, 
endured great hardships, and a million 
or more of them either gave their lives, 
were wounded in action, or contracted 
diseases, in helping to preserve this great 
Nation, I feel that we, too, must make 
sacrifices, and the American people must 
be willing to help preserve the financial 
Stability of this Nation. Some may say 
that it will only cost the Government 
about $1000,000 a year, and it would 
strengthen the independence of the 
Members of the House and Senate, and 
heads of executive departments. I am 
afraid that would not be the result. It 
May weaken the independence of Mem- 
bers of Congress when they are assailed 
by demands from various groups 
throughout the country. Millions of 
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good Americans would not understand 
this action on the part of Congress, and 
it would shake the faith of these in their 
representatives. If such asystem should 
be set up I do not feel that this is the 
time to do it. This includes the heads 
of the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment who likely are receiving $10,000 
or more a year as salaries. We already 
have too many officeholders under pres- 


“ent conditions. They can get along bet- 


ter than Members of Congress without 
this retirement act. They do not have 
to make any races. They are not called 
on for contributions as are Members of 
Congress. 

I wish to say I accord the same sin- 
cerity of purpose to those who are sup- 
porting this legislation as I have in op- 
posing it. Many good reasons have been 
assigned why Congress should pass this 
legislation in its interest as well as the 
public interest. I wish to repeat as I 
see it in the disturbed condition of the 
Nation and the world this is not an op- 
portune time to take such action, if it 
should be taken at all. 


AMENDING SECOND WAR POWERS ACT, 
1942 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 558, Rept. No. 1703), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5716) to amend the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, as amended. That af- 
ter general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on tomorrow, Calendar 
Wednesday, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER, Mr. REES of Kansas, 
and Mr. COLMER asked and were given 
permission to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

Mr. HAYS (at the request of Mr. 
‘TRIMBLE) asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REecorp. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a resolution passed 
by the stockholders of the Oklahoma 
Livestock Marketing Association. 

Mr. DE LACY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include in 
each an editorial. 
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Mr. COLMER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a letter written to the President 
by the Committee for a Car for Every 
Amputee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at the 
close of my remarks made upon the rule 
which was just defeated the remarks 
which I would have made in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole had the bill been actu- 
ally before us for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Srxes] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


TASKS OF RECONVERSION 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
we were all looking forward eagerly to 
the time this country and the world would 
be at peace. 

During those dark days we were in- 
clined to view the postwar period 
through rose-tinted glasses. Faced with 
the grim reality of what was then taking 
place, it: was perhaps only natural for 
us to regard the future with some com- 
placency and a feeling that after the 
shooting was over we could all relax. 

Of course, the end of the war did bring 
with it a tremendous sense of relief. But 
now that we have had a bit of time to 
get attuned to the pattern of peacetime 
living, we find that there is little oppor- 
tunity to settle back and take it easy. 

In transforming our swords into plow- 
shares we find that we face problems 
almost as great as those with which we 
had to cope during the war. 

Indeed, in a certain sense, the tasks of 
reconversion are more difficult than those 
of the war. 

During the war the urgency of the sit- 
uation gave us the determination and 
the drive to forge ahead and get the job 
done. Today we do not have the same 
compelling motive. Nor did we have the 
unity of purpose and effort that enabled 
us to win such a glorious and decisive 
victory over our enemies. 

Once more there is a sharp and grow- 
ing split between the forces of progress 
and reaction. 

On the one hand are those who believe 
that a much brighter future is in store 
for America if our people and cur Gov- 
ernment have the foresight and the will 
to achieve it. 
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On the other, are those who are so 
enamored with the past that they op- 
pose all change and insist that we go 
back to what they call the tried-and- 
true policies of the 1920's. 

The credo of the progressives has never 
been better expressed than in the words 
of the great Democrat, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who wrote: 

Laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind. 
As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions 
change with the change of circumstances, 
institutions must advance also and keep pace 
with the time. 


This dynamic conception has been the 
guiding principle behind the elaboration 
of Democratic Party policy. 

It was the basis on which President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt waged the battle 
against want and privation during the 
great depression. It was the basis on 
which he led the country to victory in 
the war. And it is the basis on which 
President Truman has outlined his pro- 
gram for the reconversion period. 

If there was ever a time when Thomas 
Jefferson’s observation on the necessity 
of change was particularly applicable, it 
is today. 

Never before in human history have so 
many events of sweeping significance 
taken place in so short a time. Never 
before have science and invention de- 
veloped at so breath-taking a pace. 

We are entering an era of almost in- 
credible speed. Ordinary commercial 
airplanes are now spanning the conti- 
nent in less than 74% hours. A new jet- 
propelled zlane has cut the time down to 
a little more than 5 hours—almost the 
speed of sound. 

During the war the Government spent 
millions of dollars for scientific research. 
By mobilizing science and streamlining 
its processes we were able to win the race 
against the enemy scientists who were 
also frantically striving to develop new 
weapons. 

Because we did not allow ourselves to be 
shackled by adherence to old concepts 
and traditional methods we got there 
first with such developments as the atom 
bomb, radar, and the time-proximity- 
fuze shell—all of which hastened the end 
of the war and saved hundreds of thou- 
sands of American lives. 

As President Truman has pointed out, 
these and other wartime developments 
now present us with magnificent peace- 
time opportunities. Adapted to the needs 
of peace, they can mean the creation of 
new industries, new and improved prod- 
ucts, wider markets, and higher stand- 
ards of living for all Americans. 

Not long ago a Senate committee re- 
ported that there were no less than 1,400 
of these wartime technological advances 
which are immediately applicable to ci- 
vilian production and use. Many others 
need further development, but give 
promise of production for use within the 
next 10 years. 

Here are some of the things which the 
Senate committee tells us we can have— 
if we have the gumption to think and act 
in terms of 1946 instead of 1926: 

Prefabricated houses, with packaged 
kitchens, bathrooms, and heating units, 
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delivered complete, and durable plastic or 
plywood walls ready to be welded on 
the site by techniques now used in build- 
ing aircraft and ships. 

Static-free radios with a tone range 
much wider than that of present models, 
and inexpensive television sets bringing 
up-to-the-second news and visual enter- 
tainment into the home. 

New lightweight plastic or plywood 
automobiles with motors of light metal 
alloys, easy to drive and cheap to op- 
erate because they burn so little fuel. 

Small passenger planes convertible 
into automobiles for driving from home 
to the nearest airstrip. 

In November of this year, and in the 
primaries prior to November, the people 
of America will go to the polls to elect 
a new Congress. The outcome of that 
election will—I firmly believe—deter- 
mine the kind of a country we shall have 
to live in during the crucial years that 
Yie ahead. It will determine whether we 
shall continue to adapt our laws and 
institutions to the needs of the times, or 
go back to the static, do-nothing policies 
that kept the Nation paralyzed during 
the catastrophe of the early 1930’s, or 
turn to the extremists who seek to revo- 
lutionize the Nation’s policies and its 
customs. 

We emerge from the catastrophe of the 
early thirties only because the Demo- 
cratic Party, following the people’s man- 
date, adopted a program of dynamic and 
courageous action. In the main, that 
program was strenuously opposed by the 
Republicans. It is significant that much 
of it has now been adopted by them. 

Today a sound Democratic President— 
Harry Truman—has presented a realistic 
plan for national achievement and prog- 
ress. Again the Democrats are in the 
forefront of the fight for the protection 
of the rights and interests of the great 
majority of the people. 

We want not only to preserve the gains 
that have been made during that last 13 
years in the interest of the workingman, 
the farmer, and the small businessman, 
but we want to provide even greater op- 
portunities for these groups through a 
continued high level of employment, full 
production, and high wages. We know 
that unless we can achieve these things 
the future of this country will be both 
dark and stormy. 

Thanks to the administration’s far- 
sighted policy, and to its firmness in 
withstanding tremendous pressure, we 
have come through the war with the 
value of the American dollar still rel- 
atively high. After every war there has 
been inflation, but this time it has, thus 
far, been held in check. 

After the Revolutionary War the value 
of the dollar fell to 33 cents. 

After the Civil War to 44 cents. 

After World War I to 40 cents. 

But after World War IIi—the greatest 
war in all history—the dollar is still 
worth about 76 cents in terms of its pre- 
war buying power. 

Inflationary pressures are substanti- 
ally greater today than they were im- 
mediately after World War I. After 
1918, controls were quickly abolished and 
prices soared. By June 1920 living costs 
rese to 108 percent more than the 1914 
level. Clothing went up 200 percent. 
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Rents went up 54 percent. Housefur. 
nishings 179 percent. Sugar.300 per- 
cent. There was a brief period of high 
prices and high profits. For this we sac- 
rificed economic and business stability. 
Then—as now—an inability and unvwil]. 
ingness to look ahead meant disaster. 

By 1921 the country was reaping the 
dire results, after a brief spree came the 
hang-over, Prices fell to disastrous 
levels. The results were devastating to 
every segment of life in the country— 
business, agricultu®, labor, and consum- 
ers. 

Net farm income dropped from $8.- 
800,000,000 in 1919 to less than $3,000.- 
000,000 in 1921. 

Average farm income fell from $1,360 
to $460. 

Nearly one-half million farmers lost 
their farms through mortgage foreclo- 
sures between 1922 and 1926. 

In the year 1922, approximately 20,000 
businesses went bankrupt. 

The’bottom fell out of corporation 
profits. In 1919, after taxes, they had 
been about $6,500,000,000. On 1921 there 
was a total net loss of $55,000,000. 

Factory pay rolls decreased by almost 
50 percent, and about 6,000,000 workers 
lost their jobs. 

This catastrophe was followed by the 
boom and bust cycle that culminated in 
the great crash of 1929. 

The Truman administration is deter- 
mined that there shall not be a repeti- 
tion of these tragic events The recent 
assignment of Chester Bowles as Director 
of Economic Stabilization and of Paul 
Porter as OPA Administrator is an un- 
mistakable indication of this determina- 
tion to hold the line. 

On the other hand, the new and modi- 
fied stabilization policy provides that no 
group is to be dealt with unfairly. 
Where a real need for price adjustment 
can be demonstrated it will be granted. 

In the field of foreign relations, as on 
the domestic front, the administration 
has a concrete, realistic, and forward- 
looking program. 

Under President Roosevelt a firm 
foundation was laid for lasting world 
peace through continued cooperation of 
the great powers. Under President Tru- 
man this policy is going forward to frui- 
tion, with full participation of the United 
States in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

The public pressure for world coopera- 
tion to insure peace is so great that few 
have dared to oppose the administra- 
tions’s policy with a frontal attack. Be- 
hind the scenes, there are some who are 
busy trying to becloud the issue and raise 
impediments to forthright and genuine 
international cooperation. 

In 1918, just after World War I had 
ended, the people elected a Republican 
Congress. The first thing they did was 
to scuttle the League of Nations—the in- 
strument which then gave some promise 
of future peace. They scuttled it not by 
frontal attack, but by loading it down 
with reservations which made coopera- 
tion between the United States and other 
nations impossible. 

Similar tactics today from any quarter 
can bring trouble and discord in the in- 
ternational arena, with the awful shadow 
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of another war darkening the horizon 
and coming ever closer. 

Thus, in every one of the major issues 
facing the country today, the choice is 
between bold, constructive action on the 
one hand and a do-nothing or obstruc- 
tionsist policy on the other. 

President Harry S. Truman, in his 
Vice Presidential acceptance speech in 
1944, said: 

If we devote the same ingenuity to produc- 
tion for peace in America as we have to the 
making of engines of war, our future will 
be secure. But to do this will require energy 
and courage. The forces of reaction, and 
the selfishness of those who always fear any 
kind of change, will have to be overcome. 
We cannot go back, as we tried to do in 1920. 
We cannot stand still. We must go forward. 


Iam convinced that the American peo- 
ple feel the same way as the President, 
and that they will back him to the limit 
in achieving for this country the tre- 
mendous advances of which it is capable. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas |Mr. Rees] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several months there has 
been a considerable amount of discussion 
and criticism through the press and on 
the floor of Congress, alleging we have 
numerous employees on the Federal pay 
roll, some of whom have key positions, 
who are not in sympathy with, and do 
not believe in the American form of gov- 
ernment as we know it. Charges have 
been made many times by responsible 
citizens, that people of communistic 
views and beliefs not in accord with 
representative government, have infil- 
trated in our Government agencies. My 
attention has been called to this matter 
on numerous occasions, many from 
whom I regard as reliable sources. If 
this sort of thing is going on in our own 
Government, the sooner we find out 
about it the better. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the atmos- 
phere ought to be cleared and that in- 
vestigation be made to determine, as far 
as can be done, whether we have indi- 
viduals on our pay rolls that do not be- 
long there. If so, of course, they ought 
to be dismissed. In view of the serious 
charges that have been made, it seems 
to me agencies of government should 
welcome such investigation and ought to 
cooperate in every way possible. I am 
not asking for any “witch hunting.” I 
do not believe in that. I want a fair, 
clean, thorough, impartial investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a joint resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee from the 
membership of the House and Senate 
Civil Service Committees, to be appointed 
by the Speaker and by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, respectively, giv- 
ing full power and authority for subpena 
and anything else necessary to investi- 
gate the various departments and agen- 
cies and to make a joint report to the 
House and Senate of their findings. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
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To Mr. Avcust H. ANDRESEN, for 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Hocu, for Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of this week, on account 
of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1613. An act for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; 

H.R. 1615. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; 

H.R. 1890. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased; 

H.R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; 

H. R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs. S. P. 
Burton; 

H.R.3791. An act for the relief cf Mrs. 
Florence Mersman; and 

H. R. 4884. An act to relieve certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, Chief Dis- 
bursing Cfficer. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1090. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet McWilliams; 

H.R. 1613. An act for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; 

H.R. 1615. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence Gil- 
lingham, minors; 

H. R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; 

H. R. 1890. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Peter G. Fabian, deceased; 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert E. 
Severns; 

H. R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs. S. P. 
Burton; 

H. R. 2748. An act for the relief of the Du- 
buque & Wisconsin Bridge Co.; 

H.R. 3224. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc.; 

H.R.3791. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Mersman; 

H.R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

H. R. 4034. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott Othermedi- 
cine; 

H. R. 4035. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser; 

H.R. 4269. An act for the relief of Ida 
Barger, Hazel A. Beecher, Etta Clark, Jesse 
Ruth France, John W. Nolan, Anna Palubicki, 
and Frank J. Schrom; and 

H. R. 4884. An act to relieve certain employ- 
ees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is necessary 
in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, Chief Dis- 
bursing Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), the 
tomorrow, 


House adjourned until 
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Wednesday, March 13, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON Wor~LD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, in open session, on Wednesday, 
March 13, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., in com- 
mittee room 356, Old House Office Build- 
ing, on insurance legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 
The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will hold hear- 
ings on surplus property on Wednesday, 
March 13, 1946, through Friday, March 
15, at 10 a. m., in room 304, Old House 
Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, March 13, 1946, Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold hearings on the fol- 
lowing bills, relating to United States 
commissioners: H. R. 2460 (S. 346), H.R. 
2461 (S. 345), H. R. 2462 (S. 344), and 
H. R. 2464 (S. 344). 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill CH. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5458. A bill making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 


in certain appropriations (Rept. No. 1699). 
Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. BONNER: Committee on the Mer- 


chant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3139. A 
bill to authorize the Coast Guard to investi- 
gate and employ new methods of promoting 
safety at sea and aiding navigation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1700). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. D'EWART: Committee on the Public 
Lands. S.1185. An act to change the desig- 
nation of Custer Battlefield National Ceme- 
tery, in the State of Montana, to “Custer 
Battlefield National Monument,” and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1701). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Committee 
on the Public Lands. S. 1162. An act to 
convey certain lands to the State of Wyoming; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1702). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 
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Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 558. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 5716, a bill to amend 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1703). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referrec as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 5740. A bill to increase the rates of 
pensions payable to certain veterans of the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the China Relief Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 5741. A bill to increase the rates of 
pensions payable to widows of veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the China Relief Expedition; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois: 

H. R. 5742. A bill to provide for the demon- 
stration of public library service in areas 
without such service or with inadequate 
library facilities; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. GWINN of New York: 

H. R. 5743. A bill in relation to the United 
State Office of Education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 5744. A bill to incorporate the Civil 
Air Patrol; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 5745. A bill to provide permanent 
additional compensation for postmasters and 
employees of the postal service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5746. A bill to provide increases of 
pension or compensation for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities who have de- 
pendents; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 5747. A bill to amend title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5748. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
South Carolina State Highway Department to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Santee River, at or near 
Leneudes Ferry, 8S. C. (H. R. 4231); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PINERO: 

H. R. 5749. A bill to provide for the investi- 
gation and conservation of the fishery re- 
sources and the development of the fishing 
industry of the island possessions of the 
United States of America and of adjacent 
waters of the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. Con. Res. 131. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint congressional committee to 
investigate Communists and communistic ac- 
tivities in the civil service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’NEAL: 

H. Res. 556. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate expenditures made 
by eandidates for the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 557. Resolution to create a special 
committee to investigate legislative lobbies; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 5750. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Claude E. Milliken; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 5751. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation of Mrs. Kanta Chandra Gupta; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5752. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Pellegrino; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McMILLEN of Illincis: 

H.R. 5753. A bill for the relief of Herbert F. 

Wascher; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TOWE: 

H.R. 5754. A bill for the relief of James 
Kinoshita; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
and referred as follows: 

1695. By Mr. FORAND: Joint resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, request- 
ing the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States to lend their efforts to the fullest of 
their capacity toward the passage of legisla- 
tion for the expansion of the old-age and 
survivors insurance system with increases in 
present benefit payments under the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1696. By Mr. RICH: Petition of Mrs. Mar- 
garet P. Putnam and other citizens of Law- 
renceville, Tioga County, Pa., in opposition 
to continuance of OPA; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WeEbDNESDAY, Marcu 13, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord of glory, who travelest on the 
wings of the morning, we praise Thee for 
Thy unremitting care which has brought 
us to this hour of duty. Through the 
mists of our human nature, draw near 
that we may hear Thy voice and Thy 
holy will be fulfilled in us. As Thou art 
the dispenser of all good, make us rich 
in our conceptions, firm in our convic- 
tions, and strong to do the right as Thou 
dost give us to see the right. Forgive, 
blessed Lord, our misspent days and our 
vain complaints, that we may be worthy 
of Thine approbation. O take unto Thy- 
self every household; preserve them from 
idle luxury, from vanity arising from 
blind adherence to things material, and 
from undue ambition in things intellec- 
tual, that Thy name may be reverenced 
in our prosperity. Lay Thy hand upon 
our President and his advisers, and let 
Thy wisdom be magnified throughout 
our borders. As our trust is in Thee, do 
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Thou hear our prayer. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes. 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5329. An act to amend Public Law 277, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to provide the 
Coast Guard, at such time as it is transferreq 
back to the Treasury Department, with a 
system of laws for the settlement of claims, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.7. An act to improve the administration 
of justice by prescribing fair administrative 
procedure; and 

S. 1907. An act to authorize permanent ap- 
pointments in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 2483) entitled “An act for the 
relief of the estate of Michael J. Mc- 
Donough, deceased,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. Morse 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. — 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 3808) entitled “An act for the 
relief of the estate of William N. Therri- 
ault and Millicent Therriault,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLEenpEeR, Mr. O’DANIEL, 
and Mr. WILson to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and include an edito- 
rial from the Washington Post with re- 
gard to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SUMNERS]. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star with 
regard to the retirement of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp in two instances, in one 
to include an article by Pau! Bolton and 
in the other to include an article pre- 
pared by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Capital 
Press of Salem, Oreg., commending the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
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Martin] on his opposition to universal 
conscription. 
BRITISH INHUMANITY TO JEWS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it begins 
to look as if once again we have been 
outsmarted by the British. President 
Truman had joined in a committee on 
inquiry in Palestine in good faith, going 
so far as to leave in abeyance his demand 
that 100,000 Jews be admitted into Pales- 
tine immediately. It was clearly under- 
stood that an interim report was to have 
been made as soon as the subcommittees 
of the Anglo-American Committee on 
Palestine had concluded their separate 
investigations of the conditions of the 
Jews in Europe. 

Now we are told there will be no in- 
terim report and no interim recommen- 
dation. We are told that Jews fleeing 
pogroms in central Europe will not be 
considered displaced persons and thus 
not entitled to food rations. Thus, while 
the Jews languish in camps and while the 
Jews from other parts take to the road 
fleeing persecution, the British play poli- 
tics. At the expense of human lives and 
dignity, the British pretend to study 
and restudy and study again that which 
is already as plain as a nose on a face. 
Are we to concur like sickly shadows? 
Concurrence on our part means we play 
the British game of hide-and-seek again. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes on March 21 
after the legislative business of the day 
and the special orders heretofore entered 
for that date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS HELD 
BEFORE THE SENATE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE THE PRODUC- 
TION, TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKET- 
ING OF WOOL 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 1704) a privileged concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 55), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph 8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate the Produc- 
tion, Transportation, and Marketing of Wool 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to have printed for its use 3,000 additional 
Copies of part 6 of the hearings held before 
the said special committee during the first 
Session, Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to 
the investigation of the production, trans- 
portation, and marketing of wool. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly yield to my 
colleague on the committee. 
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Mr. RICH. I hope that when these 
additional copies are printed the fact 
will be revealed that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now purchasing all the wool that 
is grown in this country, and that we 
have an established price that the Gov- 
ernment pays to the farmers of this 
country for the wool. After they buy 
and pay for it then they turn around and 
sell it to the wool manufacturer for about 
12 to 15 cents a pound less than they 
paid for it. I am wondering if that is 
not one reason why we have an unbal- 
anced budget—that with other items. 
So I am hoping this fact will be revealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that on March 8 the 
Government of the United States was 
$279,000,000,000 in the red. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from the Watch- 
dog, a little publication put out monthly 
by the General Accounting Office Em- 
ployees Association. Mr. Lindsay War- 
ren, Comptroller General, gave an ad- 
dress in North Carolina and this edito- 
rial, commenting on Mr. Warren’s ad- 
dress, states as follows: 

To refinance this indebtedness is in itself 
a tremendous task. 

The burden will not be eased by huge 
loans to foreign governments, or by other 
commitments tending to reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the American dollar. 

Mr. Warren’s warning is indeed timely. 

The first order of business for the Govern- 
ment and the individual should be to put 
the financial house in order, to spend less 
and save more. 

As Poor Richard would say: “We have 
scraped the bottom of the meal box, and 
unless we put in some meal tomorrow we 
may go hungry come suppertime.” 


Mr. Speaker, that is the situation we 
find ourselves in at the present time. 
When it comes to the Congress doing 
business in a sound way we have got to 
do differently than we have been doing 
in the last 10 or 12 years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


THE LATE HARRY H. MASON 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the death 
of Hon. Harry H. Mason, of Pawnee, IIl., 
who served in this body as a Member of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress, which oc- 
curred in Springfield, Ill., last Sunday, 
March 10. 
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Mr. Mason was born in McLean County, 
Iil., on December 16, 1873, and was reared 
in Delavan, Tazewell County. 

In 1900 he came to Sangamon County 
and ever since that time had been active 
in democratic politics and participated in 
every campaign. 

While secretary of the Sangamon 
County Democratic Control Committee 
in 1930, he was appointed by Hon. J. 
Earl Major as the latter’s secretary, a 
position which he held until 1933 when 
Congressman Major was appointed Fed- 
eral judge in the southern district of 
Illinois. 

In 1942 Mr. Mason was appointed to 
fill the vacancy left when Edgar L. Crane. 
then serving as Sangamon County circuit 
clerk, was inducted into the Army, and 
he continued in that post until Crane 
was honorably discharged from the 
armed forces. For more than a quarter 
of a century Mr. Mason was publisher of 
the Pawnee Herald. 

He is survived by his wife, Mabel P.: 
two sisters, Miss Laura and Miss Edith 
Mason, both of Delavan: and two 
nephews. 

I am sure the entire membership of 
this body join with me in extending our 
deepest sympathy and sincere condo- 
lences to the bereaved members of his 
family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EATON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a brief address which 
he delivered last Saturday over the radio 
on the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the extension 
of the War Powers Act and to include 
some remarks made on the forum of 
the air last night on the same subject. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Hitt addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mrs. SmitH of Maine addressed the 
House. Her remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram received 
from a constituent. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a news item. 


His 
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Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a telegram. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. O’TooLE, for 
an indefinite period, due to illness in his 
family. 

LOBBYISTS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKE Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite sure the Member from Maine does 
not intend to intimate in any way that 
the Speaker of the House or the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules are a 
little bit slow. I am sure she does not 
mean that their investigation or the in- 
vestigation will not go far enough. But I 
do hope when they do get to investigating 
these lobbyists, none of whom I have 
ever seen in my 12 years’ experience here, 
that they will go along and investigate 
this man Arundel, I think that is his 
name, who gives these parties down here 
on Jefferson Island at a considerable cost 
to the chosen of the Democratic Party. 
It is my hope that they will make public 
Mr. Arundel’s activities as a lobbyist for 
the Bulova Watch Corp., which has im- 
ported millions of dollars’ worth of 
watches made by cheap foreign labor. 
When they get through with him they 
should investigate Mr. Bowles’ activities 
and find out how much tax money he has 
spent to induce the school children to 
write in requesting that we continue 
OPA. Then they might go on down the 
line of the executive agencies and their 
employees and find out all about the 
money and efforts spent and used to in- 
fiuence legislation. Then let them call 
Postmaster General Hannegan and ask 
him to inform us of the pressure he has 
used on House Members. 

There is at least one good thing about 
these lobbyists; they are spending their 
own and the money of the companies 
they represent. They are not relying on 
the Public Treasury to get the money to 
influence the Members of Congress as do 
the men at the head of some administra- 
tive agencies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the House shelved a bill, and I 
think largely so, on the ground that this 
is part of a recommendation contained in 
the 3T recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress. Now, this morning, comes an 
iNusion to still another matter, namely, 
the treatment of lobbyists who appear 
before committees and elsewhere. May 
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I say to you that that matter is also cov- 
ered in the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress. I 
do hope that all or most of the reform 
that is contemplated in that bill can be 
handled as one package. Yesterday, I 
think, some interesting but rather inac- 
curate information was given to the 
House to the effect that because there 
is divergent subject matter in this re- 
port it must be broken up and scattered 
among the various committees. Ob- 
viously, committees exist by virtue of the 
action of the House. The House can 
create and the House can destroy. The 
House can create a special committee 
and endow it with all the necessary power 
and functions to consider that kind of a 
report in toto irrespective of what the 
rules of the House may presently require, 
and I hope that that will be done. 

As a matter of fact if my concept of the 
House Rules is correct the Speaker could 
refer legislation that is drafted in pur- 
suance of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the joint com- 
mittee to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for con- 
sideration. 

I alluded to this matter this afternoon 
only because it becomes a little distress- 
ing to hear a confession that existing 
House rules impede action of this kind 
because that amounts to a confession of 
imprudence and that the House as a 
whole is not the master of its own des- 
tiny. Moreover, it might be interpreted 
as a kind of willing inertia based on the 
whole proposition of letting well enough 
alone. 

I do not subscribe to that theory and I 
do believe that this House can consider 
the reforms of the joint committee in a 
single package without scattering them 
over a half dozen committees of this 
House. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 27 I took the floor and attacked the 
activities of certain lobbyists represent- 
ing the private-power interests and re- 
quested an investigation. I pointed out 
that these lobbyists have been increasing 
their work in recent years and are now 
doing everything possible to sabotage 
the efforts of those Members of this body 
who have fought for the development of 
public power for many years. 

I pointed out how they are operating 
through so-called reclamation associa- 
tions and development leagues to spread 
propaganda opposed to public power and 
to the building of Federal dams and 
transmission lines. They are appearing 
before committees of this House in op- 
position to appropriations for these proj- 
ects with the avowed intertion of taking 
over the distribution of power at the bus 
bar and again perpetrating the Muscle 
Shoals fraud upon the American people. 

Our Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raygurn], took the floor on 
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last Monday, March 11, and confirmed 
I believe, my charge that private-power 
lobbies are active here and that they are 
trying to retard the development of pub- 
lic-power projects in various parts of the 
Nation. 

I am glad to learn that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SapaTH] has introduced a resolution, 
House Resolution 557, for the purpose of 
creating a special committee to investi- 
gate legislative lobbies. I congratulate 
the gentleman. I am sure the resoly- 
tion could have no better sponsor than 
the dean of the House. I think this js 
the first step toward curbing the activi- 
ties of these lobbies and I offer the gen- 
tleman my full support. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX, Mr. HOCH, and 
Mr. SABATH asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in three instances 
and to include in one an article from 
the Associated Press and in the others 
letters from constituents. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Council of Administra- 
tion of Kansas Educators. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoOrD. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Gross addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


LEGISLATIVE LOBBIES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and others have called attention to 
the resolution I have introduced to pro- 
vide for an investigation of the powerful, 
well-organized, and well-financed lob- 
bies operating in Washington now. 

I have seen, and you have seen, as have 
all the older Members of the Congress, 
some vicious and unscrupulous lobbies 
here in Washington. I doubt, however, 
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that any of us have seen a time when 
there were so many, nor when there was 
more evidence of common understanding 
and purpose among the legislative coun- 
sels and the national representatives. 
They know all the tricks and dodges. 
They can turn the flood of propaganda 
letters and telephone calls and tele- 
grams on and off as simply as an engi- 
neer opens or closes the floodgates of a 
dam. 

I remember when over $2.000,000 was 
spent by Hopson, who later went to the 
penitentiary. He was opposing the Hold- 
ing Company Act, which he and others 
labeled the “death-sentence bill.” The 
same techniques are still in use. We 
know that many of the people who sign 
telegrams and letters protesting against 
this and that have never read the bill 
and have no idea of what they are sign- 
ing. Many, I am sure, as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] has stated, are 
not even consulted. 

We have no laws to require registra- 
tion of lobbyists, nor to limit their ac- 
tivities. ‘To preserve unabridged the 
rights of American citizens to hold and 
to express political views, I do not know 
what kind of bill can be devised which 
still will make it possible to find out who 
pays for all this pressure, and why, and 
how much. 

At the same time, the American people 
have a right to know who is footing the 
bill and what is going to be got out of 
it. Iagree with the gentlemen who have 
spoken that we should investigate the 
lobbies, and I hope the committee ap- 
pointed will be strong, wise, and coura- 
geous, and can write some legislative 
recommendations which will hold this 
evil in check without impairing the: lib- 
erties of the people. 

You will all remember the investiga- 
tion in the other House which followed 
the fight on the Holding Company Act, 
and of the revelations made at that time. 
It was found that thousands and thou- 
sands of telegrams had been sent signed 
by names taken out of the telephone di- 
rectories. It was found that there was a 
close link between some of the powerful, 
rich, respectable companies fighting 
against legislation in the interest of the 
people with every means at their com- 
mand, and some of the vicious, un-Amer- 
ican peddlers of racial and religious 
hatreds. 

Turn to the classifiea directory of your 
Washington telephone book. You will 
find 14 solid columns under the heading, 
“Associations.” Not all, but most, of 
these listings are, in plain words, lobby- 
ists. And that does not represent all of 
them by any means. Telephones are 
hard to get and offices are hard to rent. 
Scores of lobbyists operate from their 
Own apartments, or share quarters with 
‘omeone else, or have been unable to ob- 
tain a telephone, and work without one, 
or from a hotel room. There are many 
attorneys actively practicing law, the 
bulk of whose practice is some form of 
lobbying. 

_ The practices of many of the lobbyists 
1S most objectionable. There are at least 
& hundred or more lobbyists in Washing- 
ton who are literally operating under 
false pretenses; they draw retainers, and 
substantial retainers, on the false claim 
‘hat they control the votes of Members of 
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Congress. Nothing could be falser or 
more malicious. To back up their claims 
they must be seen with the Members, and 
so the lobbyists make a nuisance of 
themselves by calling at our offices, by 
buttonholing Members in the halls and 
restaurants, and by calling us off the 
floor. If all that fails the flood of mail 
and telegrams and telephone calls is 
turned on. Not only is it insulting to 
Members of Congress for these lobbyists 
to make their false claims of contro! and 
to assume that we are so unthinking we 
can be swayed by misrepresentation and 
pressure; it districts us from our proper 
duties, prevents our accomplishing our 
proper work, and wears us out. 

Aware of these conditions at the time 
of the Holding Company Act propaganda 
battle, I prepared legislation at that time 
providing for registration of legislative 
representatives. Similar legislation has 
been introduced in both houses at vari- 
ous times, but as yet we have taken no 
effective action, and the evil, far from 
being abated, is greater than ever before 
in my memory of my long service here. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon and 
include a table which was supplied to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 5458) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5458) “making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “For an addi- 


tional amount for clerical assistance to Sena- 
tors (including chairmen of standing com- 
mittees) at the rate of $2,400 per annum, 
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effective March 16, 1946, fiscal year 1946, 
$67,200.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and the amount available for printing 
and binding fixed at $346,000 by the First 
Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescis- 
sion Act, 1946, is hereby increased to 
$398,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed, insert “$1,600,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis LuDLow, 
EMMET O'NEAL, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
JED JOHNSON, 
JOHN TABER, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
MILLARD E. TYDINGs, 
RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CHAN GURNEY (except on 
item No. 7), 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5458) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

Amendments Nos. 1 to 3, relating to the 
Senate: Appropriates an additional amount 
of $67,200 for clerical assistance to Senators, 
effective March 16, 1946, instead of $76,800, 
effective March 1, 1946, as proposed by the 
Senate, and authorizes the employment of 
Federal employees receiving compensation at 
a rate of $2,000 or more for folding speeches 
and pamphlets, to be paid for at the prevail- 
ing rates provided by law. as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 4, relating to the House of 
Representatives: Appropriates $10,000 for 
payment to the widow of a deceased Repre- 
sentative, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6, relating to the 
Civilian Production Administration: Appro- 
priates $1,500,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $750,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
and establishes the limitation upon expendi- 
tures for printing and binding at $398,000, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $372,000, as 
proposed by the Senate 

Amendment No. 7, relating to the Office of 
Price Administration: Appropriates $1,600,000 
instead of $1,854,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $927,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The committee of conference was moti- 
vated primarily by the need to assure the 


provision of housing for veterans in arriving 
at the amounts agreed upon for the Civilian 
Production Administration and the Office of 


Price Administration 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis LUDLOw, 
EMMET O'NEAL, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
JED JOHNSON, 
JOHN TABER, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, there are only two items 
in this bill about which there was 
any material difference of opinion either 
in the House, the Senate, or the confer- 
ence committee. The first of these was 
Senate amendment No. 5 having to do 
with the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, the successor uo the War Production 
Board. On that, the House committee 
approved $1,500,000 out of the $1,700,000 
which the Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended. The Senate cut that item 
in two. When we went to conference, 
the difference between the two Houses 
involved three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. But there was involved in this 
amendment the matter of housing for 
veterans, one of the paramount issues 
before the country today. It was felt 
that controls must be maintained in re- 
gard to the production, allocation, and 
channeling of materials essential to the 
building of low-cost housing essential to 
the provision of housing for men return- 
ing from overseas with families and in 
desperate need of ahome. On that basis, 
the Senate receded and we provide for 
this agency, which is the only agency in 
complete control of that phase of the sit- 
uation, the full amount recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations and 
by the House. 

There was a wide difference of opinion 
on the second proposition, providing 
money for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. On that item the House had 
allowed $1,854,000. Again, on this ap 
propriation, as on the appropriation for 
the Civilian Production Administration. 
the Senate had cut it in two. 

Much can be said for and against the 
Office of Price Administration. I doubt 
whether there is any other war agency 
that has been subjected to more bitter 
criticism and about which wider differ- 
ences of opinion prevail than the OPA. 
Notwithstanding the many objections 
that have been offered and the many 
mistakes that have been made, because 
no agency dealing with such a wide range 
of subjects and covering such a vast area 
could be expected to operate without 
making mistakes, the committee decided. 
in the language of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O'NEAL], “It was a neces- 
sary evil.” 

You can imagine what would have 
been the effect if the OPA had not been 
in operation during the war. The price 
of food, sugar, and coffee, for example, 
would have gone up time and again 
above the price at which it was main- 
tained throughout the war. The price 
of farm machinery, the price of automo- 
biles, the price of clothing would have 
skyrocketed all over the country. You 
have but to consider what would have 
been the effect on the price of nylons 
had no ceiling been placed upon them, 
after the demonstration seen here in 
Washington yesterday. In other words, 
the average man, the man with a mod- 
erate income, would have been defense- 
less. Not only would his cost of living 
have gone up, necessitating a raise in 
the wages of labor, but it would have 
precipitated inflation of such a serious 
nature that in this country, as in other 
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countries that did not operate under 
OPA, we would have had to carry our 
money around in a basket. 

It was testified before the committee 
that without the OPA the dollar would 
have been worth about 20 cents and that 
the average man who is dependent upon 
his daily wage would have been in a very 
serious situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The one feature in this 
bill that I am most interested in is the 
$100,000,000 for rural electrification. 
That was agreed to in the Senate as it 
passed the House, was it not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes. There 
was some difference of opinion on that 
point, but we agreed shortly to the entire 
amount recommended by the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. And it is agreed to just 
as it passed the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
any variation whatever. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] for his support of this provi- 
sion. He has rendered a great service to 
the farmers of the Nation by thus ena- 
bling them to electrify their homes. He 
deserves the gratitude of every farmer in 
America. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I note in the newspapers a state- 
ment recently issued, and widely pub- 
licized which 16 Members of the House 
and Senate signed, urging that the 
Federal budget for the period July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948, be balanced. 

It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. But the inference is that nobody 
else in the House or Senate favors bal- 
ancing the budget. You know there are 
two things essential to balancing the 
budget. First, we must have sufficient 
taxes to bring in national revenue to run 
the Government and reduce the national 
debt. Second, after we have levied taxes 
and have collected the revenue economy 
must be exercised in making appropria- 
tions. If you will look over this list of 
signers you will notice that almost with- 
out exception they voted the last time we 
had a tax-reduction bill before Congress 
to reduce taxes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
state how they voted on the Rum! plan? 
You know that remitted $6,500,000,000 
right in the middle of the year. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And prac- 
tically all of them voted likewise to remit 
the $6,500,000,000. What a help that 
$6,500,000,000 would have been toward 
balancing the budget. Then I noted 
that when the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in one of the most notable efforts 
it has made at this session to hold down 
appropriations, opposed the rivers and 
harbors and flood-control features of the 
first deficiency bill, 1946, on the amend- 
ment that a large number of these gen- 
tlemen who signed this statement voted 
against economy, voted to spend the 
money. 


Without 


I yield to 
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May I call attention to the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are not going to bal- 
ance the budget by getting out news- 
paper statements. If we propose to bal- 
ance the budget, we must balance it by 
levying taxes and by voting against ex- 
penditures; and I earnestly recommend 
to every Member of the House to reflect 
on these facts when moved to give out 
a statement which leaves the inference 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has failed to exercise economy when as 
a matter of fact it has exercised a greater 
measure of economy than any appropria- 
tions committee under similar circum- 
stances in a similar period of the his- 
tory of the United States. 

May I also in this connection call at- 
tention to another measure now pend- 
ing in one of the legislative committees, 
In order to balance the Budget, it is ad- 
visable not to wait until the authoriza- 
tions come to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee but to take time by the forelock 
and appear in opposition when the au- 
thorization bill is before the legislative 
committees. That is where the trouble 
starts. After the legislative committee 
authorizes an appropriation, those in in- 
terest come before the Appropriations 
Committee and tell us we have no right 
to deny or circumscribe or curtail the 
appropriation because the authorization 
is a mandate from the House which 
makes it imperative that the Appropria- 
tions Committee report out an appro- 
priation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, Members who are in- 
terested in balancing the budget should 
go back to the source of the matter and 
when these propositions to spend large 
amounts of money are before legislative 
committees appear before the commit- 
tees and take a stand for economy there 
where such a stand will really prove 
effective. 

For example there is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a bill under which 
the Federal Government will contribute 
to the States to build hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, no more worthy project 
could be brought before the country to- 
day than the building of hospitals. 
There is no more appealing subject; we 
need them all over the country. But 
the question before us is whether they 
should be built by the local government, 
by the States, by the counties or by the 
municipalities, or whether they should be 
built wholly or in part by the Federa) 
Government. 

This bill carries in it the potentiality 
for a draft upon the Public Treasury, so 
vast that ‘t cannot now be fully foreseen. 
There are over 3,000 counties in the 
United States. A large number of them 
are now waiting for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide the money with which to 
build a county hospital. There are cities 
all over the United States that now need 
new or expanded hospital facilities and 
which are waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide all or a part of the 
money to build them. In fact, there 
is the general impression throughout the 
United States that the Government is 
going back to the old WPA days of 
furnishing unlimited money to provide 
hospitals and other local facilities of 
every type. Of course, this has nothing to 
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do with the provision of veterans hos- 
pitals which are being built by the Gov- 
ernment at every strategic location. 

I am heartily in favor of these hos- 
pitals, I favor providing these facilities 
wherever needed—but at local expense. 
The Federal Government is heavily in 
debt while practically every State in the 
Union is debt free and with a record- 
preaking surplus in its treasury. 

The Federal Government is without 
means of providing money for every 
county and city that needs a hospital 
unless it postpones indefinitely the pay- 
ment of the national debt and is willing 
to borrow more money and finance these 
facilities by deficit expenditures. While 
we should do everything to encourage 
such building by providing money to 
make surveys to be repaid when con- 
struction starts, the economy-minded 
Members of the House should appear be- 
fore the legislative committee and pro- 
test further deficit spending by the Fed- 
eral Government. There is no other 
certain way of balancing the budget and 
avoiding inflation. 

It might be noted some of these coun- 
ties are asking the Federal Government 
not only to build the hospital but to 
maintain it. I ask the Members of the 
House, what would be the situation on 
the floor here if after the Federal Gov- 
ernment has built these hospitals, and 
there are anywhere from one to a dozen 
in every congressional district in the 
United States, they came in here asking 
money for maintenance. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the Treasury would not have a 
chance. As bottomless as some people 
seem to believe the Federal Treasury to 
be, it would be unable to supply even a 
small part of the amount required for 
that purpose. 

So, Mr. Speaker, permit me to again 
remind the gentlemen of the Congress 
that the budget cannot be balanced by 
releasing statements to the newspapers. 
It can only be balanced by voting for 
taxes and against expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
oppose this particular conference report 
because it represents a compromise, and 
the amounts involved are not large 
enough to justify putting up a fight. 
However, there is an item in here for the 
OPA, and I want to call attention to 
that for just a moment. They came up 
here with a Budget estimate for an addi- 
tional $1,854,000. This conference re- 
port carries $1,600,000. It involves a 
build-up on their part of a total of prob- 
ably 1,500 to 2,000 employees. I hope 
the management of the OPA will pay 
some heed to some of the things that 
have been called to their attention. 

They are operating a so-called infor- 
mation or propaganda service all over the 
country which is serving no useful pur- 
bose. It is not persuading the people to 
comply with the regulations with ref- 
erence to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, but it is persuading the people that 
the OPA operation of that service is 
totally incompetent, because they are 


sending out the most foolish and ridic- 
ulous things, 
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We all understand that the real block 
in the housing program is in the OPA, in 
their regulations; regulations which have 
not been given consideration by any com- 
petent person. For instance, for 6 
months following the war they had a 
regulation in effect which the lumber 
manufacturers tried to eliminate which 
required a large percentage of the lum- 
ber produced by the mills to be deck 
flooring for ships, for which there was 
no demand after the lst of September 
last, and a very large percentage for 
things connected with ammunition, and 
there was no demand for that after the 
1st of September. But it took the OPA 
6 months, to the 1st day of March, to 
get out any amendment to the order, and 
there still are many things that need to 
be done to the order. As the result of 
that negligence and lack of ordinary 
common horse sense on the part of the 
OPA, a great many of the lumber mills 
were obliged to reduce their production, 
and that is one of the principal reasons 
why the housing program has been 
slowed up as badly as it is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was interested in 
hearing what the gentleman had to say 
about the OPA. On the question of rent 
control, I had a case which came to my 
attention from a person residing in the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent, in which this person 
had bought a piece of property. Under 
the law, the rental term between the ten- 
ant and the previous owner was a renting 
from month to month, which under the 
State law of Indiana, would require 30 
days’ notice to terminate it. However, 
the OPA and the Rent Control Division 
refused to permit the person who pur- 
chased the property from making any 
attempt to secure possession under the 
specific provisions of our State law. 
Finally, however, the OPA gave the au- 
thority to this man, who had purchased 
the property, which he would under 
ordinary conditions, under the law, be 
entitled to receive the possession after 
giving a 30-day notice, stating that he 
could proceed to get possession of the 
property in 6 months and not before 
that time. 

Mr. TABER. That is one of their 
regulations, and that has done a great 
deal to keep property vacant which 
otherwise would have been rented. 

Perhaps one of the worst things they 
have done is to fail to give any considera- 
tion of an intelligent character to appli- 
cations of those who are rebuilding 
houses for rental as apartments, that 
would justify the people who own the 
buildings in fixing them up. That has 
been a very serious handicap to the hous- 
ing of our people. There has been in 
that, as in almost every feature of 
the OPA, an absolute failure to exercise 
any common sense. They have felt that 
instead of exercising common sense and 
trying to keep things going they should 
spend their money on foolish propa- 
ganda, which simply disgusts and revolts 
the public and creates a sentiment 
against the OPA. I am hopeful that 
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when they get through now they will turn 
over a new leaf and behave themselves. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the particular 
case to which I called the attention of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, the OPA, by its regulations, super- 
seded the laws of the State of Indiana. 

Mr. TABER. They have done that all 
over the country. I hope the OPA will 
take a lesson from the discussion that 
has gone on and will try to do a decent 
job on the things that come before them 
hereafter and clean up those regulations 
that need cleaning up with reference to 
lumber, so that there may be some prog- 
ress made by our people in the construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of homes in order 
that the housing of our people can go 
on. Today the OPA and Federal regula- 
tions are the chief handicap to the con- 
struction of houses. I hope that we can 
have an end to the attempts on the part 
of OPA to thwart housing throughout 
the country. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my hope that the conference 
report on the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill would follow very much the 
lines adopted in the Senate. They did 
cut down the amount of money that was 
being appropriated to the OPA. 

I think these war-born agencies, of 
which the OPA is one, conceived, born, 
and dedicated as war agencies, were 
needed during the war, but I question 
very much that we need to continue them 
and some of the methods they have 
adopted since the war is over. 

The OPA by their own confession and 
their own testimony before the commit- 
tee last year said they were trying to con- 
trol prices on some 8,000,000 different 
items in this country. I submit to you 
that that is ridiculous. I think recently 
they have taken price ceilings off bird 
cages, teething rings, and manhole cov- 
ers. I find that they are continuing price 
ceilings on the pictures taken of hula- 
hula girls in Hawaii. That is actually 
still one of their regulations. I submit 
to the House that such regulations are 
ridiculous. 

I think we need price control upon 
only the essential items of living, but I 
am convinced that the regulation of food 
could be transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture, where it belongs, and I 
think rent control ought to be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Housing Agency or 
to the States. That is where they be- 
long. Then the OPA with its un-Ameri- 
can gestapo methods could fold up and 
quit. This country will never get rid 
of its growing bureaucratic government 
unless we end some of these war-born 
agencies. During the war we needed 
some brakes and restrictions but the OPA 
should be nearing the end of its existence. 
If appropriations are continued they 
will never quit. It was a war-born 
agency and was needed during the war. 
If you think the OPA is keeping down 
prices and helping the consumer you 
should look at the exhibit in room 221 
of the Old House Office Building. You 
will see how the OPA has shoved off the 
market the good, standard products and 
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in their place has permitted the market 
to be flooded with cheap, imitation, 
shoddy goods, which are costing the con- 
sumer a great deal. This is another way 
of concealing inflation. 

I presume the House must go along on 
the conference report, but I do think 
that with the new approach to the prob- 
lem of prices in this country we ought to 
give serious consideration to the trans- 
ferring of all control of food to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the control 
of rents to the Federal Housing Agency 
or the States and let OPA become a 
memory as is the dodo bird. Certainly 
there is no longer any necessity of their 
trying to control some 8,000,000 separate 
items of living. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask a few questions of 
the Members of the House: What in- 
crease in prices do the Members who are 
fighting the OPA want on lumber? What 
increase in price do they want on vacant 
land? What increase in price do they 
want on, let us say, farm machinery and 
other things? These are questions that I 
would like to ask those who are fighting 
the OPA. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. §I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On farm machinery, 
we would like to have a price that is 
great enough so that the people who are 
making the machinery will go ahead and 
make it so the farmers can buy it. Can 
you figure that one out? You cannot? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; I cannot. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On food, we would 
like to have a price that is great enough 
so the farmers can afford to produce it. 
You cannot get that one either? On 
lumber, the same thing, as the gentleman 
suggests. In other words, we would like 
to be able to buy this stuff instead of 
having it crowded off the market by price 
regulations. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In other words, 
the people who are striking against OPA 
want inflated prices? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, wage increases 
are being given. They want an increase 
in wages, and why should not the pro- 
ducers get an increase in what is pro- 
duced as a result of that increased labor 
cost? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The 
got a decrease in taxes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SECOND SURPLUS SUPPLEMENTAL 
RESCISSION ACT, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5604) re- 
ducing or further reducing certain ap- 
propriations and contractual authoriza- 
tions available for the fiscal year 1946, 


producers 
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and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate be limited not to exceed 3 hours, 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York and the other 
half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5604, with 
Mr. JARMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, for the fourth time the committee 
is presenting a measure for reducing ob- 
ligational availability under wartime- 
granted appropriations and contractual 
authorizations. We expect to present 
another and final one, perhaps, before the 
fiscal year ends. 

This measure rescinds $6,635,700,168 
of cash and $468,673,001 of contractual 
authorizations. Added to those which 
have gone before, we get a total of cash 
rescissions of $57,407,562,040 and of con- 
tractual authorizations of $5,246,046,297, 
or a combined total of $62,653,608 ,332. 

The showing is a very creditable one 
and a very meaningful one. We of the 
Congress, however, cannot take all of the 
credit, although we were the instigators 
of the modus operandi. The Bureau of 
the Budget has contributed in a large 
way and I wish to add that there is great 
credit due all members on the commit- 
tee who have aided and cooperated in 
the formulation of the several measures 
that have been presented. 

The importance of these measures has 
assumed a new significance, which makes 
it of paramount importance that there 
be another bill presented for your con- 
sideration before the fiscal year ends. In 
his Budget message following the open- 
ing of this session, the President’s pre- 
diction of the aggregate of expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1947 came as a great 
surprise to all who were at all conversant 
with the war organization and with the 
colossal task of demobilization. The 
amount forecast roundly was $35,800,- 
000,000, a drop of something more than 
$100,000,000,000 from 1945, and over six- 
ty-seven and one-fourth billion dollars 
from the present fiscal year ending next 
June 30. It was both a surprising and 
heartening prediction. If realized, the 
difference between receipts and expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1947 will be nar- 
rowed to $4,347,000,000, which, if we can 
ward off a new spending orgy, should 
certainly make possible a balanced 
budget 1 year later. If we do that well, 
a most commendable and remarkable 
job will have been accomplished. 

There are some people, including Mem- 
bers of the Congress, who entertain the 
view, how seriously I do not know, that 
the budget balancing should occur in the 
1947 fiscal year: that the predicted ex- 
cess of $4,347,000,000 should and can be 
avoided. I want to say to those people 
that we shall do well—very well, if we 
can succeed in canceling a sufficient 
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amount of existing obligations, which, jf 
not canceled, will entail large expendi. 
tures in the fiscal year 1947, and thereby 
occasion a deficit—not of four-billion- 
dollars-plus, but of several billion dollars 
more. 

That is the primary job right now of 
those who seriously wish to see the budget 
balanced, and it is the job on which the 
Committee on Appropriations intends to 
work with great zeal and determination. 
In our examination of the submission 
which formed the basis of the measure 
under consideration—House Document 
394—-we found, as to the Army and Navy, 
expenditure and obligation totals way 
and beyond sums which could be ab- 
sorbed by the projected expenditure 
totals for such services constituting a 
part of the over-all expenditure pro- 
grams for the fiscal years 1946 and 1947. 
upon the realization of which budget 
balancing in the fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1947, depends. 

Unless such obligations are very mate- 
rially reduced, the President’s predic- 
tions will prove to be wide of the mark. 
That is the new significance of the work 
we are doing in rescinding funds and au- 
thorizations. We are keeping in touch 
with the situation, and the Bureau of the 
Budget is giving it the closest possible 
attention. By early June we hope to be 
in a position to report success. I wish to 
emphasize that that is the major job 
right now in budget balancing or in striy- 
ing for a balanced budget. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
as much concerned and interested as re- 
gards budget balancing as anyone pos- 
sibly could be and is open to suggestions 
and counsel from all responsible sources. 
I further wish to say to the 16 Members 
of the Congress who, according to the 
press, issued a general statement on the 
3rd of this month that they believed the 
1947 Federal Budget should be balanced 
and that it could be done, that if they 
will submit detailed recommendations to 
the Committee on Appropriations as to 
reductions ‘which they consider to be 
appropriate and practicable, the com- 
mittee will proceed to consider them 
without delay. 

It is very easy to give out such a state- 
ment. It is very highly questionable 
whether such a statement should be 
given without support beyond opinions. 

More is involved than the appropria- 
tions that are made during this fiscal 
year for expenditure in the fiscal year 
1947 to bring about budget balancing. 
The big problem is to bring about a re- 
duction in the expenditures during the 
next fiscal year, 1947, that will flow from 
obligations incurred in the present fiscal 
year and in prior fiscal years. The armed 
services still have prodigious unliqui- 
dated obligations, and unless they are 
canceled on a very large scale and early 
enough to make cancellation monetarily 
worth while, budget balancing in 1947, 
in my judgment, simply is idle talk. — 

The committee has a dual job on ils 
hands. One is to hold the new appro- 
priations it proposes down to the lowest 
practicable levels, and the other '\5, 
through the rescissory course, to cance! 
every existing contract for war material 
not now justifiable, and every dollar of 
existing obligationable availability to the 
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extent practicable. Neither can be done 
py using meat-ax methods. There are 
many considerations which require a 
studied course, and among them, I might 
say, would be potential opposition for one 
reason or another on this floor. But if 
you will give us your wholehearted sup- 
port, I can assure you that the commit- 
tee will bring about a balanced budget at 
the earliest practicable moment. 

As regards cutting appropriations ad 
lib.. I hope the time will never come 
when the Committee on Appropriations 
will conduct its work by such a rule. It 
has been the custom, and I hope will con- 
tinue so, for the committee carefully to 
canvass all estimates of appropriations 
which come to it for consideration. We 
weigh the merits of all estimates and 
appraise them both from the standpoint 
of the worth of the items themselves and 
whether or not such worth justifies a 
charge upon the Federal Treasury. In 
other words, whether we can afford it. 
No other course is tenable. 

Reverting to the bill before us, Mr. 
Chairman, it is covered quite adequately 
by the report, which has been available 
to the membership for several days. 
The committee has added to the amount 
proposed for rescission by the President 
a total of $932,865,686 of cash and con- 
tractual authorization, but very largely 
cash. When the bill is being read for 
amendment I shall propose committee 
amendments which will raise such added 
amount to more than a billion dollars. 
AN ANVIL WHICH HAS WORN OUT MANY HAM=- 

MERS-——CONGRESS AND ITS TRADUCERS 


Mr. Chairman, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the heart and soul of the 
American system of government. Destroy 
or nullify its functions and you have left 
but the shell of free government. Any 
influence which tends to reduce the con- 
fidence or the regard in which it is held 
by the American people militates to that 
extent against the effectiveness of the 
Government, if not the preservation of 
the Government itself. 

Mr. Chairman, wherever dictators and 
usurpers have climbed to autocratic 
power in any country, their first care has 
been to strike at the representatives of 
the people in the legislative branch of 
the Government. Oliver Cromwell, in 
proroguing the English Parliament, 
pointed his sword at the mace lying upon 
the table of the House of Commons and 
cried, “Take away this bauble.” When 
it Was Carried out there went with it rep- 
resentative government in all England. 

Again, Napoleon, stalking into the 
French Chamber of Deputies at the head 
of his grenadiers, cried, “Follow me. I 
am destiny. I am the divinity of the 
day.” As his bayonets drove out the 
representatives of the people, some of 
them climbing through windows to es- 
cape, they drove out civil and religious 
liberty, 

From that day until the end of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, France, and all 
Europe controlled by France, was with- 
out representative government. 

Again, so recently, Hitler, endeavoring 
to seize the reins of government in Ger- 
many, as the first step toward world dom- 
ination, burned down the Reichstag 


Building, so that Germany’s House of 
Representatives, unable to meet, was 
scattered in confusion, and before it 
could. reassemble, a large number had 
been proscribed or were in concentration 
camps, and free government in Germany 
had been destroyed, and free government 
was in peril throughout the world. 

Here in America, whenever any man 
or group of men have sought to estab- 
lish autocratic control, whether political, 
economic, or industrial, they have struck, 
either directly or by innuendo, at the in- 
fluence of the representatives of the 
American people on this floor. Of 
course, the American people have long 
ago advanced beyond the stage of armed 
interference with the legislative branch 
of the Government by military authori- 
ties. That would be impossible in 
America today. Our state of civilization 
does not countenance the political prison 
or the concentration camp. But there 
are other ways of undermining the stand- 
ing and influence of the Congress in the 
regard and confidence of the people, 
which, whether with or without sinister 
motives, can be just as effective when 
carried to their ultimate conclusion. 

The Congress has been subject to 
criticism—as it should be—ever since the 
establishment of the Republic. One of 
the most priceless prerogatives of every 
American is the right to criticize Con- 
gress and the Members of Congress, and 
that right has been widely and fully ex- 
ercised from the First Congress down to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress now in ses- 
sion. At times that criticism has been 
more virulent and more undeserved than 
at others. And that is as it should be. 
Better that Congress and Congressmen 
be unjustly accused on many occasions 
than that they should escape merited 
stricture on any single occasion. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the last 2 years 
such a flood of unwarranted and unsup- 
ported abuse and castigation has been 
loosed against Congress and its procedure 
as has no equal in the annals of con- 
gressional condemnation. 

Newspaper columnists and_ radio 
broadcasters have vied with written 
and spoken jeremiads delivered here on 
this floor to an extent that at times 
transcend even the bounds of truth and 
good taste. The abuse of Congress, 
criticism of the Congress and its mem- 
bership and its procedure, has been with- 
out precedent since the stormy days of 
the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses 
when the House Rules were a national 
political issue. 

Effort has been made to convince the 
American people that something is so 
wrong with congressional procedure that 
dire disaster menaces the country, its 
form of government, and its democratic 
institutions, unless immediate and dras- 
tic action is taken to save the Nation and 
its democratic practices from onrushing 
ruin and destruction. In order to foster 
this propaganda a campaign of abuse 
and disparagement of Congress indi- 
vidually and collectively has been waged. 
Let me quote from just a few of-many 
such castigations. Here is a summari- 
zation of such criticism epitomized by 
one of the distinguished Members of the 
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other body and published in the Pageant 
magazine: 

The trouble with Congress is, briefly, Con- 
gressmen. Their two main interests have 
been getting reelected and lining their 
pockets. Short of everything else they are 
lazy and overpaid. They have it soft. The 
lobbyists write our laws, and in a way that is 
fortunate for Congressmen are numbskulls, 
they are windbags, obstructionists, and 
worse. Only a vigilant press deters them 
from raiding the Treasury. 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Does the gentle- 
man know of anyone who has taken issue 
with these foolish and wild and irrespon- 
sible and untrue statements? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The author 
of the article himself took issue with 
them and the rest of us here who know 
the situation realize how absurd such 
statements are. They are so absurd that 
we give little or no attention. As a re- 
Sult, the country too often considers 
them an accurate report on the actual 
situation. 


Here is a quotation from a statement 
made on our own floor: 


The people think we are a bunch of clowns. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Maybe the gentle- 
man who made that statement has heard 
from his home folks and he does not 
know about the rest of us. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
quite possible. 

These statements reflect not only on 
Congress and Congressmen but on the 
American people. Here is a statement 
from a national magazine, Life. 

Like the American people, they— 


That is the Congressmen— 

Like the American people they represent, 
they are indeed often ignorant, provincial, 
and greedy. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, some of those 
statements may be due to the fact that 
the House does not protect itself when 
charges are made. I recall very defi- 
nitely in 1943 when three of the daily 
papers carried the statement that every 
Republican who had voted for the Rum! 
bill, so-called, had received by way of a 
bribe $5,000. 

Around about that same time a radio 
commentator wanted to know what we 
were going to do about the saboteurs in 
Congress. At that time a resolution was 
offered which would have authorized the 
calling of the publishers of those papers, 
their reporters, and the radio commen- 
tator, making them submit what they 
might have by way of proof. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the radio commentator 
would not have it. The object of the res- 
olution was to call him before us and 
make him admit he was untruthful, to 
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say the least. But the House would not 
do anything about it. 

Just a few days ago a Member of the 
House rose on the floor and from the 
well of uhis House charged that the House 
was keeping in power a committee which 
was carrying on un-American activities. 
I have pending now with the Parliamen- 
tarian the question whether that raises 
a question of the privilege of the House. 
I do not know what the final decision 
will be, but it occurs to me we are to 
blame ourselves for some of these things. 
We do not take hold of them and clean 
up on them. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I would 
hardly favor bringing in the publisher of 
any magazine or newspaper. As I have 
said, it is better that Congress be accused 
untruthfully a hundred times than not 
to be accused one time when we should 
be accused. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When this radio 
commentator made the statement pub- 
licly, undoubtedly heard by hundreds of 
thousands, that there were saboteurs in 
Congress, is there any reason why the 
Congress should not have called him 
down and made him produce his proof, 
if he had any, or made him admit the 
falsity and the untruthfulness of his 
charge, thereby branding him publicly as 
a liar? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I think we 
should demonstrate, as we have demon- 
strated, and as we are demonstrating, on 
the floor here, the untruthfulness of 
these statements. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There are good peo- 
ple, honest people, patriotic people, who 
lack sufficient experience to be able to 
weigh those statements. Especially is 
that true when they see those statements 
in books or pamphlets. I have received 
many letters stating, “If the charge is 
not true, why do you not sue him?” But 
the gentleman knows how futile and how 
expensive that sort of procedure is. 
When a charge is made against the 
House as a whole, it does occur to me 
that the makers of the charge should be 
brought before the bar of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Here is 
another statement appearing in Reader’s 
Scope: 

Washington's great Capitol dome covers a 
lot of statesmanship and a lot of skulldug- 
gery and bungling inefficiency. 


Again, here is an editorial appearing 
in one of the great newspapers of the 
Nation: 


Congress is unintelligent, lacks courage, is 
bogged down in red tape. 


You will notice, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no distinction here between the 
Congress and its membership. They do 
not make that statement with reference 
to some one or two Members of the 
House. They make the broad statement 
that the Congress is unintelligent, lacks 
courage, and is bogged down in red tape. 
It is in the deadliest form in which it 
could be put in order to affect the senti- 
ment of the country. There is no differ- 
entiation between the institution and its 
membership. ; 

Then I include a statement from the 
Saturday Evening Post, in one of the 
most astounding articles I have ever read 
in a national magazine, a number of 
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copies of which have been sent to me 
from different parts of the United States: 

Congress has been ridiculed by the public 
and kicked around by the executive depart- 
ments until a groveling inferiority complex 
has brought wide conviction to its Members 
that the future is without hope. 


An astonishing statement in a great 
national magazine, that all hope is gone. 
These statements have appeared in 
newspapers and periodicals in every city 
in the United States, not merely once, but 
systematically and serially. They are 
not merely attacks upon the House and 
its Membership, but the idea intended to 
be conveyed to the people is that a seri- 
ous situation obtains today which, if not 
remedied in the immediate future, is 
fraught with catastrophic disaster. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quo- 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 

Alien, Til. Gardner Pfeifer 
Almond Gavin Pickett 
Andresen, Gibson Poage 

August H. Gorski Powell 
Arends Gossett Price, Fla. 
Bailey Halleck Quinn, N. Y. 
Baldwin,Md. Hand Rabin 
Baldwin, N.Y. Hart Rains 
Beckworth Hoch Rich 
Bland Holmes, Mass. Rizgley 
Bloom Johnson, Robertson, 
Bonner Luther A. N. Dak. 
Boykin Johnson, Robinson, Utah 
Bradley, Mich. Lyndon B. Rogers, N. Y. 
Buckiey Keefe Russell 
Bulwinkle Kelley, Pa. Schwabe, Mo. 
Burgin Kilburn Shafer 
Byrne, N. Y. Kilday Sheridan 
Camp Knutson Slaughter 
Case, S. Dak. LaFollette Sparkman 
Chapman Lea Starkey 
Chelf Lesinski Stockman 
Coffee Luce Sumner, Il. 
Cooley Lyle Sumners, Tex. 
Cox Lynch Talbot 
Curley McGlinchey Taylor 
Dawson McKenzie Thomason 
Delaney, Mahon Weaver 

John J. Mansfield, Tex. West 
Douglas, Calif. Miller, Nebr. White 
Fallon Neely Willson 
Fisher Norton Wood 
Flannagan Patman Woodhouse 
Folger Patrick 
Fuller Peterson, Ga. 


Accordingly, the committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GorE, 
having resumed the chair, Mr. JARMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
5604, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 326 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Committee will resume its sitting. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The im- 
pression is given that the situation 
amounts to a national crisis in which the 
liberties and the integrity of the Govern- 
ment itself are at stake. As an example, 
in this article in the Saturday Evening 
Post the situation is represented as— 

An issue as grave as any in the history of 
federalization. 
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Now that is covering a wide territory 
but that is the phraseology of the state. 
ment. The article goes on to say this 
supreme and transcendent issue is— 
whether Congress can modernize its archaic 
machinery and thoroughly regain its historic 


position of power without which the demo. 
cratic process will fail. 


It will be noticed that the unmistakable 
inference is that Congress has lost its 
powers, and that unless some miracle of 
recovery can be achieved, democracy js 
dead, and this in face of the fact that 
Congress in this session has brushed 
aside any conflict with other branches 
of the Government, has maintained its 
position and power under the Constity- 
tion as never before, and has just ad- 
ministered victoriously, without error or 
scandal, the greatest war in history—a 
record unapproached in that respect by 
any Congress since the establishment of 
the Republic. 

Another Member of the coordinate 
body of the Congress makes this state- 
ment: 

Upon a stronger and more effective Con- 


gress may well depend the preservation of 
democracy in the United States. 


You cannot imagine a statement of a 
more serious tenor. 

And another Member of the same body 
says that something should be done— 


To see that the American Congress does not 
wither away. 


Another Member of this body says: 
Unless the representative system is 
strengthened, Congress will fade out as an 


effective control by the people of their Goy- 
ernment. 


And, again, this: 

Situation means a concentration of Gov- 
ernment power in one branch of Government. 
It is a threat to the basic liberties of the 
people. 


And, by another Member of the other 
body: 

We must have a reorganization of Congress 
to the end that the Congress of the United 
States may reclaim its lost powers and pres- 
tige, and may once again become a truly co- 
ordinated branch of the Government. 


These Jeremiahs insist that it is not 
merely a problem; that it is a danger. 
For example, here is a quotation from the 
floor: 

Rule by the people must surely end if the 
Federal Legislature is abolished or reduced to 
relative unimportance. Both friends and foes 
of Congress agree that has in a measure 
already come. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder how they 
ever got the idea that the friends of 
Congress agreed to any such proposition. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I think 
anybody who is familiar with the actual 
situation here will appreciate the ab- 
surdity of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the gentie- 
man from Missouri who is now address- 
ing the House knows more about par- 
liamentary law and parliamentary pro- 
cedure than any other man alive today. 
I say that advisedly. I knew him when 
he was a Parliamentarian. I knew him 
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when he first came to Congress. I be- 
lieve I am as familiar with Cannon’s 
Precedents as any other man in the 
House. I am sure the gentleman from 
Missouri will agree that the rules of the 
House of Representatives as they now 
stand constitute the greatest system of 
parliamentary procedure the world has 
ever known. Am I right in that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is unfortunate in his premise but 
he affirms the opinion of every consti- 
tutional authority in his estimate of the 
rules of the House. 

Our system of procedure is the product 
of more than a thousand years of legis- 
lative experience. Some objection has 
been made that it is not up to date, that 
like a woman’s hat or a man’s necktie, 
it ought to change every year. As a 
matter of fact, parliamentary procedure 
is based upon fundamental rules of 
decorum which do not change any more 
than the fundamental rules of human 
conduct as set forth in the Ten Com- 
mandments change. It has been built 
up through centuries of experience in 
various legislative bodies, beginning with 
the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot, continu- 
ing down through the development of 
parliamentary government in the colo- 
nial legislatures in this country and un- 
der our own system of government for 
more than 150 years. 

The tenor of these statements is that 
the Government faces acrisis. That the 
threat is serious, the danger is real, the 
life of representative government is at 
stake. I ask you seriously, if there is 
any basis for these statements so indus- 
triously disseminated over the country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rules of the House 
of Representatives were written origi- 
nally by Thomas Jefferson, who knew 
more about the proceedings of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and all other parliaments 
than any other man of his day. Congress 
for 150 years has gradually modified 
those rules to meet changing conditions. 
To me, after listening during the years 
that I have to the great parliamentarians 
of Congress, and going back through the 
records for 150 years and searching the 
decisions, realizing that Congress can do 
anything that it wants to do under the 
present rules that is within the limits of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
With that information and that view, it 
certainly does seem ridiculous to me to 
hear men who have been in Congress 
barely long enough to know what it is 
about come in and want to revise the 
entire system to suit their whims or the 
whims of somebody on the outside. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am cer- 
tain the gentleman expresses the general 
sentiment of the House. 

Continuing, here is an editorial from 
one of the great newspapers of the Na- 
tion, a newspaper which probably ranks 
as one of the 10 great papers on the 
American Continent. This is what it 
Says, referring to the situation supposed 
to have brought about the appointment 
of the streamlining committee: 

The crisis is a challenge to do something 


before it is too late, It is an alarming 
Situation 
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“Do something before it is too late.” 
Too late for what? “An alarming sit- 
uation.” What is it that is so alarming? 

This Congress has been tried as no 
other Congress has been tried. It has 
had to meet situations no other Congress 
has been called upon to meet and it has 
met them effectively and successfully. 
Still they say that the situation is so 
alarming that before it is too late some- 
thing must be done or chaos will follow. 

Every once in a while a messiah arises 
to predict the end of the world, but the 
world keeps on going, and despite these 
tongues of Thersites, Congress keeps 
on doing a good job—the best it has ever 
done—but these prophets of calamity say 
that something must be done, must be 
done quickly, must be done before it is 
too late. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think the gentle- 
man is making a very fine contribution. 
Is there a single thing that this Congress 
has done by way of granting power to 
the executive branch of the Government 
or to anyone else that it could not take 
back tomorrow if it wants to? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No. No 
Congress has ever maintained itself 
against executive or judicial encroach- 
ment as this body has. It is not a rub- 
ber-stamp Congress as is so frequently 
charged. It has maintained its integrity 
and its rights and prerogatives beyond 
cavil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will use another 30 minutes. 

Continuing, this statement says: 

Congress has largely abdicated its legisla- 
tive as well as its supervisory functions and 
duties. 


I yield to 


Gentlemen, anyone visiting the House 
on any day it is in session would be sur- 
prised at that statement. What has 
Congress abdicated? What right or pre- 
rogative has it relinquished? What 
function has it waived? Wherein has it 
failed in any duty or responsibility? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. What these critics on 
the outside are “beefing” about is that 
Congress has not capitulated to them. 
What they are raising sand about is that 
they cannot nose in here and, those sub- 
versive elements that want to destroy 
Congress cannot nose in and browbeat 
Congress into doing what they want 
done. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. 
they must have some motive. 

I have read some of the testimony ad- 
duced before the streamlining committee. 
The committee invited all Members of 
the House and Senate and anyone eise 
who had a grievance and felt that some- 
thing was wrong and ought to be 
remedied, to appear before them. Much 
of the testimony adduced before the com- 
mittee borders on the ridiculous. One of 
the first Members of the other body who 
appeared before that committee began 
his statement with an excoriation of the 
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acoustic properties of the Senate Cham- 
ber. It has been claimed here that the 
liberties of the Republic were at stake, 
and when he was called in and asked how 
and why they were at stake, he said he 
could not be heard when he spoke in the 
Senate Chamber and something ought to 
be done about it. Another mentioned in 
his opening statement that he had re- 
ceived a request from a constituent as to 
where coléred feathers could be sold. 
He was irked because a constituent 
who wanted to dispose of commodi- 
ties which he was in a position to 
produce inquired of him where a market 
could be found. He was advised to stand 
on his dignity and refuse to answer. 

Mr. Chairman, we invite every legiti- 
mate criticism. But many of the state- 
ments that have been so widely circulated 
in order to whip up interest over this 
question, are without any foundation of 
fact. 

For example, the statement has been 
made on the floor here and copied in 
most of the metropolitan papers of the 
country, and one of the great newspapers 
of the country carried it in a box on its 
editorial page, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, as follows: 


Not since 1893 has the machinery of Con- 
gress been overhauled. 


Largely on that one statement they 
based their demand for a change of con- 
gressional procedure. 

Now, that situation, even if it were 
true, might not be so serious, because the 
fundamental rules of procedure in a de- 
liberative body do not change from year 
to year. There are no fashions in legis- 
lative procedure. We do not have to 
have a new set of rules every spring. But 
the thing I am calling attention to is 
that the statement which has been so 
widely publicized, and upon which most 
of the objection to our procedure has 
been founded, is utterly without a basis 
of fact. It simply is not true. 

For example, instead of going back to 
1893 for a revision of our procedure, the 
greatest revision of the rules of the House 
of Representatives of all time was in the 
Sixty-second Congress, 1911-12. There 
are Members still on the floor who par- 
ticipated in that revision. We had just 
come through a political campaign in 
which the issue was the rules of the 
House, and, in particular, the control of 
the Speaker over the House, and the 
country had, by its vote at the polls, de- 
manded a change in the rules and cur- 
tailment of the power of the Speaker. 
When the House assembled that was the 
prior item of business. 

Accordingly the revision of 1911-12 
was the most drastic in the history of the 
Congress. Committees were established 
and discontinued. That is the piece de 
resistance before us today—as to whether 
we will have new committees or retain 
old committees or consolidate com- 
mittees, or what we are going to do about 
it. In the revision of 1911-12 many com- 
mittees were changed. Committees were 
created and abolished. The control of 
the Speaker over the House, which had 
become autocratic, was broken. The 
Speaker’s power of recognition, which 
had been one of his great prerogatives, 
was circumscribed by the establishment 
of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, the 
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Discharge Calendar rule, provision for 
Calendar Wednesday, and restriction to 
the minority of the right to offer a motion 
to recommit. 

The House took away from the Speaker 
those powers which had given him auto- 
cratic control over legislation. Refer- 
ence of bills to committees was stand- 
ardized by the rigid enforcement of the 
rule of jurisdiction. Recalcitrant com- 
mittees and managers of conferences 
were rendered subject to summary dis- 
charge. The Holman rule was perma- 
nently incorporated in the rules of the 
House—a provision which has saved more 
money than any other one provision in 
the rules. The right to appoint commit- 
tees, perhaps the greatest source oi his 
power, was taken from the Speaker. 
Previously he could put a man on a com- 
mittee or could take him off. If a man 
did not do what he was told to do, he was 
taken off the committee, or was some- 
times put on a committee with the under- 
standing that he would take some par- 
ticular action. That power—a power 
which had been in effect since the begin- 
ning of the Government—was taken 
from him. The Speaker was made in- 
eligible to membership on the Committee 
on Rules. I remember when the Com- 
mittee on Rules consisted of three mem- 
bers: John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; 
Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois; 
and the gentleman from Mississippi, 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of this House of all time, John Sharp 
Williams. The committee would bring 
in a rule providing for the consideration 
of such legislation as they wanted. John 
Sharp Williams would rise and protest 
vigorously against the “outrage.” Fi- 
nally, when they wanted a meeting of 
this committee, John Dalzell would go 
over to Mr. Williams on the floor and say, 
“Come on, John, we are going to perpe- 
trate another ‘outrage’.” No bill could 
be brought up unless the Speaker ap- 
proved it. 

All this was changed in 1911-12. For 
the first time in the history of the House, 
its rules were completely democratized. 
It constituted the most important and 
farthest-reaching revision in the annals 
of parliamentary government in the 
United States; numerous other changes 
have been made in subsequent revisions; 
and yet the country is told that nothing 
has been done in the way of revising the 
rules since 1893. In other words, this 
statement, which has been used more 
than anything else to bolster up the claim 
that our procedure is antiquated, out of 
date, and inadequate, is based upon a 
statement that is utterly without foun- 
dation. 

Mr. MAY. I should like to ask the 
gentleman how the rule originated which 
authorized the discharge of a committee 
by a petition signed by a majority of the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The origi- 
nal idea was embodied in a rule adopted 
as a byproduct of the revolt of 1910. 
The first practical rule was a part of the 
revision of 1911-12—less than a year 
after its first inception. It has since 
been repeatedly amended before reach- 
ing its present form. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
has been quoting from some article that 
criticized the present procedure of the 
Congress. From what paper was he 
quoting? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I quoted 
from a number of Members of the other 
body, a number of Members of this body, 
and from a number of magazines and 
newspapers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Members not only 
have a right to elect members of the 
various committees but we also have the 
right to remove a man from a committee 
if his conduct is such that it affects the 
safety, the dignity, or the integrity of 
the proceedings of the House. Any Mem- 
ber has a right to rise to a question of the 
privilege of the House and offer resolu- 
tions to remove him from a committee 
on any one of those three grounds. 

We have the most effective set of rules 
from the standpoint of governing the 
membership and controlling committees 
that any legislative body ever had. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
no legislative body which has a more di- 
rect control over its committees than 
that exercised by this House under its 
present system of procedure. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. While 
the political parties take the initial steps 
in selecting members of committees, 
chairmen, and so forth, all of those pro- 
ceedings must be brought here and 
passed upon by the House as a whole. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; the 
assignment of a Member of the House to 
a committee becomes effective only when 
a majority of the House approves. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And 
this House under the rules has the power 
to elevate a man at the foot of a com- 
mittee to be chairman of the committee, 
has it not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Absolutely. 
This House can, and it has exercised its 
right to place men upon committees re- 
gardless of rank or seniority. 

Among the statements lacking in ac- 
curacy but advanced as a reason for re- 
vision of House procedure is the state- 
ment that bills are referred to commit- 
tees in consideration of the attitude of 
the chairman toward the proposed 
egislation. As you know, the Parlia- 
mentarian actually refers the bills by au- 
thority granted to the Speaker under the 
rules of the House. The inference is that 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives,-the man who so enjoys the confi- 
dence and affection of this body as to be 
elected its presiding officer, will, if he is 
opposed to a measure, refer it to the 
committee where the chairman is hostile 
to that measure, or if he favors it, will 
refer it to a committee where the chair- 
man is favorable to the legislation. I 
have here the book and page on which 
this charge is set forth. 
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As a matter of fact, nothing could be 
further from the facts. Never has the 
oldest Member of this House ever heard, 
rauch less known, it to be so much as ijn. 
timaved that the Speaker was governed 
by his attitude on a bill in its reference 
to a committee. 

Then I think there is no charge that 
has been made more frequently, and more 
inaccurately, in an endeavor to secure 
public approval of some notion that 
something is seriously wrong. with the 
procedure of the House than the state- 
ment that committees have overlapping 
and duplicating jurisdiction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittees of the House is so definitely es- 
tablished and has heen for so many years 
that the question of the reference of a 
bill never arises on the floor. There is 
no overlapping committee jurisdiction in 
this House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is it not a fact 
that the rules of the House provide that, 
if any Member has an objection to the 
reference of a bill, he can make a point 
of order and bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the House and the Speaker 
and have a ruling by the House itself? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s suggestion, because 
I was just proceeding to make the state- 
ment the gentleman has made. If a bil) 
should be referred to a committee which 
does not have jurisdiction, there is every 
provision for its rereference to the com- 
mittee properly having jurisdiction. If 
it is a private bill, as the gentieman very 
well says, a point of order can be raised 
by any Member. I ask you, When did 
you ever hear a point of order raised on 
the floor against the reference of a bill 
to a committee? I do not recall that in 
recent years anybody has ever made a 
point of order against the reference of a 
bill. Still they would have the country 
believe that we have such confusion here 
and so many committees have jurisdic- 
tion of the same subject matter that it 
interferes with the transaction of the 
business on the floor of the Congress. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
also to observe that the various commit- 
tees of the House are very jealous of the 
jurisdiction of their respective commit- 
tees, and they do not take it lying down 
if an attempt should be made io im- 
properly refer it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am giad 
the gentleman calls attention to that 
very pertinent fact. As the gentleman 
says, the committees of the House are 
jealous of their jurisdiction, and if any- 
body, at any time, by the improper re!- 
erence of a bill should infringe upon their 
jurisdiction, that committee would im- 
mediately protest. The rules provide 


that if a public bil] is improperly referred 
there are three methods of rereference to 
proper jurisdiction. 

First, by unanimous consent. A Mem- 
ber may rise on the floor and say, “This 
bill has been referred to the wrong cor- 
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mittee. My committee has jurisdiction. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be rereferred.” The fact that you have 
heard no such request in many years is 
convincing proof that jurisdiction of the 
committees is well established and un- 
derstood and there are no conflicting 
jurisdictions which would give rise to any 
dispute between committees as to the 
reference of any of the thousands of bills 
which are referred every session. 

Second, rereference may be made on 
the authorized motion of the committee 
claiming jurisdiction. If any committee 
thinks a bill to which it is entitled has 
been improperly referred, they may 
come in here and ask for a rereference. 
Have you heard in recent years of a re- 
reference on the motion of a committee 
claiming jurisdiction of a bill assigned 
to another committee? 

Third. A rereference may be made On 
the motion of a committee to which a 
bill has been erroneously referred. Mo- 
tions for change of reference are priv- 
ileged, and yet there has been no con- 
test over jurisdiction of committees on 
motions or change of reference since 
Ican remember. There can be no more 
convincing proof of the lack of inter- 
ference between the jurisdictions or the 
lack of overlapping jurisdictions between 
the committees of the House. In other 
words, the widely publicized charge that 
there is overlapping jurisdiction is with- 
out foundation. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I was just going to inquire 
of the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri if it is not a fact that when a bill 
is improperly referred and a motion is 
made to rerefer it if the Speaker rules on 
the question, which is a privileged ques- 
tion without debate, that there is an ap- 
peal from the Speaker’s ruling by which 
the House can then vote on the question 
whether the Speaker did act properly or 
not. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Every fa- 
cility is given for a change of reference 
if there has been an improper reference, 
even on appeal, as the gentleman says. 
And the fact that none of these facilities 
have been invoked in recent years is con- 
clusive evidence that there is no founda- 
tion for the charge of overlapping juris- 
dictions so often reiterated through the 
columns of the press. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think most of the 
complaint about overlapping jurisdiction 
o! committees has been not with the mat- 
‘er of reference of the bills to commit- 
tees, but as the result of this: For in- 
stance, in the Contract Termination Act, 
I recall that one bill was filed having ref- 
erence to the Army, and that bill went to 
ie Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House. A similar bill was filed with ref- 
‘rence to naval matters, and that went 
os - Committee on Naval Affairs. Then 
raps some bill amending the RFC 
“ct. having to do with contract termi- 
hation, was filed, and it went to the 
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Committee on Banking and Currency. - 
Then finally an over-all bill was filed 

and it came to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. What happened, of course, 

was that the Secretary of War, or Mr. 

Hancock, the man in charge of con- 

tract termination at that time, had to 

go before each of the four or five com- 

mittees and make substantially the same 

statement. 

Of course, that is not a matter of 
erring insofar as referring the bill is con- 
cerned, but the public complained, it 
seemed to me with some justification, 
that that was a duplication of effort. I 
just wondered if the gentleman has any 
remedy by which that can be corrected. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. On the 
contrary, it was not in any way due to 
overlapping jurisdiction. It is seldom 
that a bill is introduced in the House 
which does not contain matter falling 
within the jurisdiction of one commit- 
tee, other matter within the jurisdiction 
of a second committee and still other 
matter under the jurisdiction of a third 
or fourth or fifth committee. In the 
same bill may be several provisions each 
of which comes within the province of as 
many different committees. However, 
the rule which always applies, and the 
rule which is always followed by the Par- 
liamentarian, and the rule which has al- 
ways been satisfactory to the House, is 
that the bill goes to the committee which 
has jurisdiction of the major matter in 
the bill. No change in rules of jurisdic- 
tion that you can suggest will prevent 
that. That is not a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion. It is the way in which the bill 
was drawn, and no change that you can 
make in the rules would affect it in the 
slightest. 

Mr. EEBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. No matter how 
many committees you set up or how you 
outline the jurisdiction of the particular 
committees you set up, the same thing 
would occur in the future at all times? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly. 
It could not be avoided by any provision 
of the rules. 

So far as departmental officials com- 
ing before several committees on the 
same subject is concerned, the repetition 
of evidence before different committees 
is highly salutary. The members of the 
committee have an opportunity to re- 
view the data submitted by the witness 
on former appearances and are in better 
position for cross-examination; the wit- 
ness goes back to the department with 
a larger cross section of congressional 
opinion; and the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Government have 
been each time a little more closely asso- 
ciated. The more frequently the de- 
partments are subjected to congressional 
inquiry the better—and the more care- 
fully they will watch their step in ad- 
ministration and the greater care they 
will exercise in the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. If any committee were 
to refuse to report a bill, we have a rule 
whereby we can petition it out on the 
signature of a majority of the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Exactly. 
Under our system of procedure a major- 
ity of the House is always in complete 
control and may consider, or refuse to 
consider, any particular measure at will. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. With reference to 
what the gentleman from Mississippi has 
said, what is the gentleman’s opinion on 
that rule? Has not the discharge rule 
been changed from time to time? 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield I will answer that, because I went 
through that fight myself back in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. We adopted a 
rule providing that 145 Members could 
petition out a bill. We found ourselves 
in the position where a disgruntled 
minority could bring out a bill and de- 
bate it to their hearts’ content, when they 
did not have enough strength to pass it. 
So we went back and adopted the original 
philosophy, that a majority should rule, 
and the rule was amended to provide 
that a majority of the Members had to 
sign the petition before the committee 
that had the bill under consideration 
could be discharged from its further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GRANGER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri think that is a fair rule? 
Does he subscribe to that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. When the 
House convened in 1911 in the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress there were four or five 
major problems. The one that perhaps 
at that time was most provocative was 
that each committee have opportunity to 
report its bills—have its day in court. 
To meet that need the House adopted the 
Calendar Wednesday rule. 

Another was to control the Speaker’s 
power of recognition. That was taken 
care of by the Consent Calendar rule. 

Another was a provision to take from 
a committee a bill which the House 
wanted to consider but which the com- 
mittee did not want to report. The rules 
of the Sixty-second Congress solved all 
these problems with the exception of that 
requiring a recalcitrant committee to re- 
port a bill which the House wanted con- 
sidered but which the committee did not 
desire to report. This need gave rise to 
the discharge rule. That rule had to be 
revised and amended a number of times 
before it reached its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for another 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are other instances of mis- 
statements made in order to inflame the 
people against Congress and congres- 
sional procedure. One such instance, for 
example, is the statement that 95 percent 
of the bills passed by Congress are 


I yield to 
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drafted in the departments. We had the 
testimony of the legislative drafting au- 
thorities of the Senate and House on that 
matter. In the House they testified that 
23 percent of the bills introduced, and 
practically all the major legislation 
which passed the House, passed through 
their office. On the Senate side, they tes- 
tified that 50 percent of the bills enacted 
passed through their office. Any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
can testify that no department has ever 
written any appropriation bill that ever 
came to the floor. In other words, the 
country js led to believe that a situation 
exists here which is completely different 
from what actually exists and that this 
situation makes it imperative that the 
procedures of the House be radically 
revised. 

Here is still another misrepresenta- 
tion: A Member of the House last week 
reprinted an editorial in the Recorp from 
a newspaper in his district which said 
that because he was a new Member he 
was not allowed to speak and had no 
opportunity to express himself on the 
floor. We all know that the newest Mem- 
ber of the House stands on equal footing 
with the oldest Member of the House, in 
that respect. 

The Committee on Appropriations, like 
the rest of the committees of the House, 
frequently has bills on the floor, and any 
Member who applies can get all the time 
he wants. No distinction in recognition 
for debate is made between Members on 
the ground of length of service. If this 
gentleman had applied, he could have 
talked as frequently and as long as the 
oldest Members of the House, either in 
point of age or service, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

Another charge which will not bear the 
test of accuracy is that the men who 
serve as chairmen of committees have 
ex Officio the power to report legislation 
or to kill legislation. On the face of it 
the charge cannot be sustained. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
The committee of which I happen to be 
a member has 45 members and the chair- 
man has 1 vote in the 45 and no more. 
He cannot report a bill unless a majority 
of the other 44 members approve and he 
must report a bill if a majority of the 
committee directs him to report it no 
matter how unalterably opposed he may 
be to the measure. The myth that the 
chairman of a committee has any more 
power than any other member of the 
committee is another fabrication calcu- 
lated to disturb the people and shake 
their confidence in the one institution 
which is the safeguard of their liberties 
and the guaranty of their right of free 
government, 

In the brief time remaining let me say 
just a word about the much-mooted ques- 
tion of seniority. It is a matter that is 
not included in the report but it has been 
so widely discussed I would like to scatter 
just a few grains of truth and reason on 
the subject. 

To begin with, the importance of the 
chairmanships is greatly exaggerated. 
There may be a little glamour connected 
with the chairmanships but that is about 
all. Some chairmen have extra rooms 
and patronage but as chairman of one 
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of the House committees I do not have 
even these modest perquisites. I have 
no more personal clerks and no more 
office space than I had before I became 
chairman, and I pay for all my own 
stationery. 

Furthermore, the rule of seniority does 
not always obtain in the election of a 
chairman. The rule of seniority is in 
that respect neither absolute nor invari- 
able. In my own committee there have 
been notable instances in which the rule 
of seniority was disregarded. For exam- 
ple, in the Fifty-eighth Congress, al- 
though Henry H. Bingham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was ranking member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, James A. Taw- 
ney, of Minnesota, was elected chairman. 
Again, in the Sixty-seventh Congress, al- 
though Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota, 
was the Member of longest service on the 
commitiee, Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, 
was made chairman. 

As the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossron] has just indicated, the House, 
under its system of procedure, may ele- 
vate a Member from the foot, or from 
any intervening position, to the chair- 
manship of a committee—and has done 
so, the seniority tradition to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

But, regardless of the effect of its ap- 
plication, why should the rule of seniority 
be deprecated in the Congress of the 
United States, when it is followed im- 
plicitly in every other major activity and 
industry in the United States? 

In the armed forces, in the Army and 
the Navy, the rule of seniority obtains 
and has been followed from the days of 
Gen. George Washington and Commo- 
dore Barry. Here is a quotation from a 
recent editorial in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: 

Regular Army promotions up to brigadier 
general are traditionally automatic, predi- 
cated on seniority. 


It is the rule in the War Department 
and in the Navy Department, and has 
been so in all armies and navies for time 
immemorial. 

It is likewise the rule in the labor 
unions of the Nation. Quoting from the 
International Teamster: 

Members of labor unions rank according 
tc seniority. War veterans are assured they 
will be given their seniority rights when they 
return from the service. 


The rule of labor seniority has been 
affirmed in two recent decisions in the 
Federal courts—one by Judge Lederle, in 
the Federal Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the other by Judge Briggle, 
of Springfield, Ill. 

Commenting on the decision of Judge 
Lederle, the CIO News said: 

“A veteran is rehired in accordance with 
his seniority, and continues to work in ac- 
cordance with his seniority” the CIO veter- 
ans’ committee pointed out in interpreting 
Judge Lederle’s ruling. “Seniority under 
union contract is the controlling factor, and 
if operations are curtailed the veteran may 
be laid off in line of seniority just as any 
other worker.” 


With reference to the Briggle opinion, 
Labor, the official organ of the railroad 
brotherhoods, said: 


A returning serviceman should regain his 
old job rights and seniority plus accumulated 
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seniority for time spent in uniform. Thys 
a veteran should have the same seniority 
standing as though he had never left his job, 


The rule of seniority is followed in in- 
ternational relations and the dean of the 
diplomatic corps is always the ambassa- 
dor of longest service, irrespective of the 
size or standing of his country. 

In keeping with that long-established 
precedent, the United Nations Organiza. 
tion follows the rule of seniority. Ip 
order to be elected to the Internationa) 
Court of the UNO, a candidate must 
secure a majority vote in the 57-nation 
Assembly and also in the 11-nation Secy- 
rity Council. 

Here is the rule: 

If more than one citizen from the same 


country gets a majority, only the eldest can 
become a member of the Court. 


The new Russian Constitution, direct 
and dynamic in its approach to the ad- 
ministrative problems of the day, recog- 
nizes the rule of séniority and under its 
provisions the first sessions of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. are always 
opened by the oldest deputies of each 
chamber. 

Just today President Truman himself 
emphatically voiced the importance of 
long service in Congress. 

I quote from an Associated Press dis- 
patch just released: 

President Truman said today he believes 
it is a good general policy for Senators of 


long service to remain in the Senate rather 
than take other jobs. 

He made this observation at his news con- 
ference in response to a question bearing on 
his recent action in urging Senator McFar- 
LAND, Of Arizona, to remain in the Senate 
rather than take a Federal judgeship in his 
State. The questioner wanted to know if the 
President thinks this is a good general policy. 

The President replied affirmatively, assert- 
ing that a Senator with lengthy service is 
invaluable to his State and should remain 
in the Senate. 


In matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
as well as civil and temporal, the rule 
of seniority is observed, notably in the 
Holy Roman Catholic Church and the 
Church of England. In both, recognition 
and advancement are by seniority. 

St. Peter himself admonishes: 

Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves 
unto the elder. Yea, all of you be subject 
one to another, and be clothed with humil- 
ity, for God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble. 


In every department of the economic 
life of the world—national and interna- 
tional—the rule of seniority obtains, and 
has obtained for time immemorial. 
Why should Congress be made the ex- 
ception to the rule? 

Directly associated with the diatribes 
against seniority is the charge that age 
and experience accumulated in the serv- 
ice of the House disqualify for further 
usefulness as a Member of the Congress. 

Since when has age become a dis- 
qualifying factor in human endeavor and 
accomplishment? Between the ages of 
70 and 83, Commodore Vanderbilt added 
$10,000,000 to his fortune. Verdi at 85 
produced his magnificent Ave Maria, 
his Stabat Mater, and his Te Deum. 
What a loss to the world if he had been 
retired at 80. Oliver Wendell Hclmes at 
79 wrote his Over the Teacups, and Ten- 
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nyson at 83 wrote Crossing the Bar. 
Samuel Gompers was head of organized 
labor in his seventy-fifth year and John 
Cardinal Glennon, of St. Louis, was ele- 
yated to the cardinalate in his eighty- 
fourth year. President Roosevelt’s war 
Cabinet was made up of Hull at 72, Jones 
at 70, Ickes at 70, Knox at 70, and Stim- 
son at 76—the Cabinet that won the 
greatest war in history—and Henry Ford 
at 82 came back from retirement to make 
an incalculable contribution to industry 
and American victory. 

Carried to their ultimate conclusions, 
these critics of seniority propose, in ef- 
fect, to demote General MacArthur and 
put a second lieutenant in command, to 
retire William Green and substitute a 
husky young hodcarrier, to superannuate 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII and elevate 
a parish priest, to fire Eugene Meyer and 
install a young police-court reporter, to 
supersede Speaker RAYBURN and put a 
young two-termer in the chair. They 
badger men grown old in honored service 
in the House, men who have made su- 
preme contributions to the Nation in the 
most critical period in human history 
with the taunt: “Yeah, yir gittin old.” 
It is the philosophy of the aborigine; 
the culture and finesse and good taste 
of the jungle. 

It is a philosophy repudiated by a 
thousand years of experience in the 
parliaments of the world. The situation 
is well summarized in a speech delivered 
by President Taft before the Ohio So- 
ciety of Washington: 

We are told by Edmund Burke himself that 
it was by slow degrees and constant discus- 
sion that Charles James Fox became the 
greatest parliamentary debater the world 
ever saw. Fox entered the British Commons 
before he was 20 years old. He remained a 
member of that body until his death. 

Had Pox been an American and a Member 
of our Congress, he would have been fortu- 
nate if he had been chosen to and served in 
10 Congresses—20 years. Sam Randall was 
not bred a statesman, but he became one 
of our Congress, he would have been fortu- 
f his long service. Had John G. Carlisle 
been English born, he would have served 
in the House of Commons at the least 50 
years. Gladstone was in the Commons 50 
years. Had he been an American, it is doubt- 
ful if the whim of a single constituency would 
have allowed him 12 Congresses. 


There is a truth as profound as political 
experience can make it. 


_It is further expressed by a speech de- 
livered by Speaker Clark on the floor of 
the House during his speakership: 

A man has to learn to be a Representative 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, 
& carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. 

The best rule is for a district to select a 
man young enough to learn and to grow, 
with at least fair capacity, industrious, hon- 
est, energetic, sober, and courageous, and 
keep him there so long as he discharges his 
duties faithfully and well. Such a man will 
gradually rise to high position and influence 
in the House. 

But the young man must be willing to 
learn, and grow, and should be content 
to rise gradually. We can all appreciate 

1S impatience. We have all been 
through it ourselves, to a greater or 
lesser degree. After a spirited campaign 
we were finally elected to Congress—the 
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culmination of a life’s ambition. The 
newspapers of our district and State had 
daily featured our speeches and activi- 
ties. An enthusiastic delegation with a 
brass band saw us off on our train to 
Washington and our friends freely pre- 
dicted that we would wake Congress up. 
In fact we rather encouraged that idea. 

I recall a Congressman who came to 
Washington a few years ago assuring his 
constituents that when he got here he 
would start Congress off.at 9 o’clock in 
the morning instead of waiting to meet 
at noon and wasting half the day. Some 
years ago I happened to be walking be- 
hind a new Congressman and his wife on 
their way over from the House Office 
Building to attend his first session and 
his charming little wife said nervously, 
“Oh, I do hope they will not call on you 
the very first day.” 

So, as we all recall, it is something of 
a disappointment when we reach Wash- 
ington not to find a delegation and a 
brass band at Union Station to welcome 
us to the National Capital. And by some 
oversight there is no note from the Pres- 
ident asking us to hurry down to the 
White House before unpacking. Most 
surprising of all, there is nothing in the 
morning papers about our arrival on the 
national scene. And when our commit- 
tee meets we are not elected chairman. 
It is then we discover there is some sort 
of conspiracy by the old fellows who have 
been hanging around the Capitol for 
several years to keep a young man down. 
They refuse to recognize ability. And 
we immediately perceive that the system 
is all wrong. Let me assure these ardent 
young members we have all been through 
it. It is an old story. Don’t take it too 
hard. 

These “old duffers,” like you, have come 
up the hard way. They have not only 
been though your experience but they 
have repeated it many times—the odds 
against them growing heavier each time 
as they gradually accumulate from year 
to year inevitable opposition and antag- 
onism growing out of requests for serv- 
ices they are unable to render and the 
unreasoning slogan “It is time for a 
change.” In the average congressional 
district there are at least a hundred able 
men who every 2 years covertly appraise 
their chances of defeating the sitting 
Congressman. Everyone of them would 
file in the primary if he thought he had 
a chance to win. They have many ad- 
vantages in such a contest. The Con- 
gressman is constantly on the rack. He 
must vote on every controversial ques- 
tion before the Nation. On every roll 
call he must alienate large numbers of 
his constituents who disagree with him. 
He must daily confess his inability to find 
jobs, to secure discharges, to modify the 
mail service, to provide appropriations 
for roads, dams and Federal buildings 
in his district. In a thousand ways he 
must fall short of the expectations of 
his friends and constituents in failing to 
accomplish the impossible and then must 
so ably serve his district and his coun- 
try as to be able to overcome this grow- 
ing handicap at every election. And yet 
there are those who in the press and 
over the air, and on this floor, insist 
that because he has had the capacity to 
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retain his seat in Congress over all actual 
and prospective competitors through 
many elections, he is an incompetent 
moron and disqualified from presiding 
over a committee. 

Time and experience are necessary to 
give the Nation effective service in Con- 
gress. James R. Mann, of Illinois, uni- 
versally conceded to be the greatest and 
most effective Pariamentarian who ever 
sat in the American Congress, said: “I 
did not open my mouth for the first 2 
years I was a Member of the House.” 
On the other hand, William Murray— 
“Alfalfa Bill”—of Oklahoma, a man of 
exceptional native capacity who had 
served his State as president of its 
constitutional convention, speaker of its 
house of representatives and governor, 
convulsed the House with derisive mer- 
riment when he attempted to debate a 
point of order a short time after he 
came to Congress. 

Let our impatient young friends, who 
are so eager to take over the ship of 
State, serve an apprenticeship as Web- 
ster and Calhoun and Lincoln and Tru- 
man and Rayburn did before dismissing 
all the elder statesmen and heading the 
old ship out to sea in these critical times. 
Let them serve for a time as seamen 
“before the mast” before essaying to 
push the admiral off the quarterdeck. 

Seniority, based upon the capacity of 
men to demonstrate such a high order 
of statesmanship as to warrant their re- 
turn to Congress over growing opposition, 
election after election, offers the only 
practical system of priority in House and 
committee procedure. 

Seniority settles harmoniously the prob- 
lem of priorities without dispute or contro- 
versy and without jeopardizing morale. 
Abolition of the rule would be followed by 
log-rolling, factional fights, and political 
trading on a grand scale. 


And I am reading from a recent book 
on the subject: 

The danger that committee places would 
go to those who were chosen with specific 
bills or policies in mind, would be real and 
would be suspected even when it did not 
exist. The bitter personal feeling engen- 
dered by an open contest would complicate 
party management and there would be a 
delay in beginning work until personal and 
sectional quarrels could be smoothed out. 


It is difficult to conceive of anything 
that would have a more disastrous eif- 
fect on the work of a committee than 
a continuous potential rivalry between 
half a dozen members of the committee 
as to which of them would be made 
chairman in the next session, or in event 
of a sooner change. The entire mem- 
bership of the committee would be im- 
mediately divided into factions. There 
would be such continuous maneuvering 
for position and such suspicion of every 
move by any faction, however inconse- 
quential, as to seriously impede the work 
of the committee and prejudice its con- 
clusions. No chairman, however quali- 
fied, could secure maximum results in 
such an atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the present sys- 
tem of seniority has been in effect so 
long no one gives any particular atien- 
tion as to who is presiding, or who will 











preside in the future. The system is un- 
derstood and respected. Attention is 
concentrated on the work of the com- 
mittee. The difference between the 
seniority system and any alternative sys- 
tem is the difference between order and 
chaos. 

But let us take up the one issue on 
which all reformers of Congress and all 
streamliners and renovaters of congres- 
sional procedure are agreed—the num- 
ber of committees. We are told that 
the foundations of free government, the 
preservation of democracy, and the 
maintenance of American institutions 
rests on the number of committees. Ac- 
cording to newspaper and magazine 
statements, if the number of committees 
is reduced the Republic is safe; if the 
number of committees is not reduced all 
hope is gone. 

Now what would be accomplished by 
the reduction of the number of com- 
mittees? Would there be less work? 
No. Would the reduction of the num- 
ber of committees reduce the number of 
men required to do the work of the com- 
mittees? No. The reduction of the 
number of committees would neither re- 
duce the amount of work nor increase the 
number of men to do the work. In other 
words, whether you have 10 committees 
or a hundred committees, you have the 
same amount of work and the same 
number of men to do the work. And 
you would follow the same system of 
handling the work. 

The only difference would be that in- 
stead of doing the work in committees, 
as at present, it would be done by sub- 
committees made up of the same men. 
As soon as you combine the 48 commit- 
tees of the House into 18 committees, you 
immediately appoint 48 subcommittees. 
For example, one of the stock argu- 
ments in favor of consolidation of com- 
mittees is that we have three committees 
dealing with pensions. They fail to 
note that each of the three committees 
deal with an entirely different phase of 
pensions, deals with a different class of 
beneficiaries, different periods of service, 
different statutory enactments. The 
three do not conflict or overlap in any 
way. So when you consolidate, instead 
of having three committees and three 
chairmen, you have one committee and 
three subcommittees and three sub- 
chairmen. The same would be true of 
every consolidation of committees in the 
reform. 

Now, if a man does the work why 
should he not have the credit? A chair- 
man of a subcommittee will have to do 
identically the work he now does as 
chairman of a committee. Why 
should he not have a chairmanship? 

A manufacturer who operated his 
plant successfully during the war was 
awarded an E, and it was conferred with 
great ceremony. A scholar who has dis- 
tinguished himself in his particular field 
is given a doctor of laws degree. An 
Army or naval officer serving creditably 
at his desk here in Washington is award- 
ed a bronze star or a promotion. Why 
should not a man who has served faith- 
fully and effectively through the years 
here on this floor have some slight recog- 
nition? Why should he not have a chair- 
manship? Under the proposed change— 
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with only 18 committees—men will come 
here and serve a lifetime, and though 
they give the Nation the most distin- 
guished service, will never reach a chair- 
manship. They will do the same work, 
their subcommittees will do the same 
work, but there will be no recognition. 

“Oh,” they say, “one Member is serv- 
ing on half a dozen committees. He 
can’t attend them all.” He can at least 
choose those in whose work he is most 
interested. If he was on one or two, he 
would be confined to the work of those 
committees. As a matter of fact, con- 
flicts between any two committees to 
which a Member may be assigned can 
usually be arranged if he requests it. 
Assignment to a number of committees 
gives him a wider range of work and use- 
fulness than if he is limited to one or two. 

And much is made of the statement 
that some two or three men from the 
departments have been called to testify 
before a number of committees on the 
same subject matter. The more often 
they are called to testify the better—the 
closer the relation between the executive 
and legislative branches, the better op- 
portunity for the executive to judge the 
reaction to his testimony and the more 
searchingly the committee can scruti- 
nize the operations of the bureaus of the 
Government. The complainers com- 
plain because the representatives of the 
executive branch are called to testify so 
frequently and then they complain be- 
cause there is not a closer relation be- 
tween the two branches of the Govern- 
ment. The time of the representatives 
of the departments is not so valuable 
that they cannot come before the con- 
gressional committees and subcommit- 
tees whenever requested—and the more 
frequently the better. 

So all this hullabaloo about the num- 
ber of committees is pointless and mis- 
leading. Reduction of the number of 
committees would not affect the situa- 
tion. The same men would still do the 
same work and do it no better and no 
worse. There would be no advantages to 
offset the disadvantages. 

Connected with the question of com- 
mittee structure is the proposal to make 
further unnecessary and more expensive 
additions to committee staffs. In this 
connection the report reflects on the 
system which has been in use by the 
Committee on Appropriations for more 
than 3 years. The system has been 
too often discussed here on the floor to 
require further justification. Suffice to 
say it has met every requirement. No 
information has been requested which it 
did not supply and its cost of mainte- 
nance in comparison with service ren- 
dered has been the smallest in the his- 
tory of congressional investigations. 
The Drafting Service of the Congress has 
met every requirement. I have never 
yet heard of a request for service which 
they have failed to supply. The Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Congres- 
sional Library has likewise supplied every 
need. If any of these research services 
has failed in its functions, no one has 
called it to the attention of the House. 
I have frequently asked on the floor, and 
in the committee, when complaint was 
made of lack of research facility, “What 
information does the gentleman desire? 
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What does he want investigated?” Ang 
in no instance has the complainant every 
been able to specify any date desired or 
any particular subject or agency he 
wanted investigated or on which needeg 
information could not be obtained. 
If they happen to need further funds at 
any time, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will provide them in the future, as 
in the past, on the authority of the legis. 
lative committees having jurisdiction, 
without the report of a special committee. 
The recommendation for a stenographic 
pool and an $8,000 assistant for each 
Congressman borders on the prepos- 
terous. 

The recommendation that salaries of 
Members be increased and privileges of 
retirement be provided has a somewhat 
more sinister connotation. We wit- 
nessed here yesterday the extraordinary 
spectacle of a determined effort by mem- 
bers of the streamlining committee to 
restrict all proposals relative to salaries 
and retirement annuities of Congress- 
men to the bill recommended by the 
streamlining committee—for the frankly 
announced purpose of baiting and sugar- 
coating such a bill to the extent that 
Congressmen would be induced to vote 
for all committee proposals in order to 
secure larger pay and retirement privi- 
leges for themselves. Surely there must 
be a dearth of merit in the committee 
proposals if the committee feel that it is 
necessary to resort to such questionable 
means of securing consideration of their 
recommendations, and the streamlining 
committee does not encourage a very 
flattering opinion of the membership of 
the House in suggesting so broadly that 
Congressmen can be cajoled into sup- 
porting its measures for a remunerary 
consideration—in order to get an in- 
crease in pay. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary rec- 
ommendation by the streamlining com- 
mittee is that relating to fiscal control: 

Recommendation: That by joint action 
the Revenue and Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses submit to the Congress within 
60 days after each session opens (or by April 
15) a concurrent resolution setting over-all 
Federal receipts and expenditures (esti- 
mated) for the coming fiscal year. If total 
expenditures recommended exceed estimated 
income, Congress should be required by rec- 
ord vote to authorize creation of additional 
Federal debt in the amount of the excess. All 
appropriations, excepting those of a perma- 
nent nature, interest on the public debt, 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, trust ex- 
penditures, and public-debt retirement, 
would be reduced by a uniform percentage 
in case total appropriations exceeded the 
amount of the approved budget figure. 


Let us consider the effect of such a 
recommendation. If observed, it could 
only mean committing the Congress to 4 
budget in advance of detailed considera- 
tion. It would be physically impossible to 
conduct adequate hearings in the time 
proposed. 

Following 


the recommendation 


through, after having voted more or less 
blindly on a ceiling, there would be 
lessened interest in effecting reductions 
in the estimates for the several Federai 
agencies on the part of the committee 
and the House. It is difficult to appraise 
such a proposal in any other light than 
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that of discouraging economies rather 
than that of contributing to economies, 

The provisions of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act are much more practical 
and effective: 

If the estimated receipts for the ensuing 
fiscal year contained in the Budget, on the 
basis of laws existing at the time the Budget 
is transmitted, plus the estimated amounts 
in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year in progress, available for expenditure in 
the ensuing fiscal year, are less than the esti- 
mated expenditures for the ensuing fiscal year 
contained in the Budget, the President in the 
Budget shall make recommendations to Con- 
eress for new taxes, loans, or other appropri- 
ate action to meet the estimated deficiency. 


As to supplemental or deficiency esti- 
mates, it further provides: 

Whenever such supplemental or deficiency 
estimates reach an aggregate which if they 
had been contained in the Budget, would 
have required the President to make a recom- 
mendation under subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 202, he shall thereupon make such rec- 
ommendation. 

This is the law today. It leaves the 
door open to reductions determined 
upon after searching inquiry, and it car- 
ries the incentive to so curb appropria- 
tions as to avoid the need for new taxes, 
loans, or other means of avoiding deficit 
spending. 

he tendency of the proposal carried 
in the report of the streamlining com- 
mittee would be to lessen the interest 
of Members of the Congress generally in 
appropriations other than those particu- 
lar items in which there was a direct 
interest. 

There is too great a tendency in this 
direction as it is. Appropriation bills 
go through too quickly. There is too 
much reliance on the committee reports 
and too much dependence on the recom- 
mendation of the committee. Under the 
rules the committee merely reports its 
recommendations as an agent of the 
House. The presumption is that these 
recommendations will be sharply scruti- 
nized and subjected to critical analysis 
when taken up for consideration on the 
floor. Every bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should be care- 
fully reviewed and, if necessary, amend- 
ed by the House. In the last analysis 
it is the responsibility of the House 
and the country profits to the degree 
that responsibility is exercised. The 
House works through its committees but 
committees may, and do, err at times 
and the House should not rely too im- 
Plicitly on its committees’ recommenda- 
tions. The final responsibility is here 
on this floor. The suggestion of the 
streamlining committee would not em- 
phasize this responsibility. Under its 
Proposal, Members of Congress could 
without compunction vote against all tax 
bills and for all appropriation bills. And 
it would always be possible under such 
procedure to include in any appropria- 
tion for popular projects, such as flood 
control, a provision that the amount pro- 
vided for such purpose be not included 
in the list when the percentage reduction 
ls applied, 

_Mr. Chairman, we do not have the 
time to dwell too long on these questions 
of technical procedure. They are 
comparatively inconsequential. The 
frenzied vituperation of sensationalists 


to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
Congress can be depended upon to do its 
work and do it well—as it has been doing 
it with particular efficiency during the 
war sessions, 

The important thing is to stop all this 
byplay and stop alarming the country. 
If there are minor defects which need 
adjustment, let us make them—pref- 
erably on consideration and recommend- 
ation by the committee having jurisdic- 
tion—and have the matter over with and 
stop prejudicing the public against the 
legislative branch of the Government and 
against their representatives in the 
House and Senate. 

It would be unfair to the press and the 
country not to include here, along with 
the unbridled criticisms which have been 
quoted, some of the sane appraisals of 
the Congress in general, and this Con- 
gress in particular. 

Here is one by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

Anything that brings Congress into dis- 
repute weakens the fabric of American 
democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, nothing iri recent years 
has so disturbed the public and so shaken 
their confidence in, and their regard for 
their Government as this campaign to 
capitalize on the general lack of knowl- 
edge of the minutae of congressional 
procedure. 

Here is a comment from Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., one of the most reliable of the com- 
mentators of the day: 

The Seventy-eighth Congress adjourned 
sine die last night. It was a good Congress, 
&@ very good Congress, probably the best and 
most courageous Congress that we have 
known since the days of the last World War, 
and perhaps for even longer than that. It 
did more to revive and restore the dignity 
and integrity and the prestige of the legis- 
lative branch of the American Government 
than any other Congress in many, many 
decades. We might well give it a salute of a 
job well done, and we might dub it, in 
congressional history, the Great Seventy- 
eighth. 


Let me also include a pertinent com- 
ment from Labor, one of the prominent 
labor journals of the Nation: 

We shouldn't make radical changes with- 
out mature reflection and until we are cer- 
tain we have a better system. Labor still 
believes that the best way to streamline 
Congress is to elect the right kind of men 
to the House and Senate. They will always 
find a way to enact desirable legislation. 


And here is a considered opinion by one 
of the outstanding historians of our 
times, Prof. Charles A. Beard: 

After studying the operations of the First 
Congress of the United States and the opera- 
tions of the Seventy-sixth Congress, I am 
convinced that for the absence of corruption 
and concern with the public good, the present 
body is of the highest order. 


Mr. Chairman, in 1944 the United 
States Government collected more 
money, borrowed more money, spent 
more money, and created a greater deficit 
than any government in any country has 
ever collected, borrowed, spent, or owed 
in human history. It is a world record. 
And in 1945, Congress rescinded more ap- 
propriations, reclaimed more money, and 
made greater reductions in expenditures 
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than was ever effected by any govern- 
ment before in fiscal history. That like- 
wise is a world record. And in all this 
accumulation and disbursement of 
wealth—in amounts beyond the capacity 
of the finite mind of man to compre- 
hend—there has been less unwarranted 
expenditure, diversion, and waste in pro- 
portion to the amounts involved, and re- 
sults secured, than ever before since gov- 
ernment was established among men. 

In all the annals of the past there is 
no parliamentary body which has borne 
such heavy responsibilities, administered 
such vast empires of production and dis- 
tribution, and discharged its duties so 
faultlessly as the war Congress of the 
United States. The American people are 
to be congratulated on the efficiency and 
integrity with which their representa- 
tives in Congress have successfully met 
the problems created by a war of ex- 
termination with the mightiest war ma- 
chines modern science and military pro- 
ficiency could create. 

It is a great Congress—and it could not 
have operated so satisfactorily without a 
great system of procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser). 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there is involved in 
this bill a rescission of $7,112,230,059 as 
it comes from the committee. Commit- 
tee amendments will be offered, I ex- 
pect, increasing the amount somewhere 
around $70,000,000, so that the total 
amount of the rescission should be ap- 
proximately a billion dollars above the 
estimate that came from the President. 
Part of that has been due to aetion by 
the committee and part of it has been 
due to more recent figures submitted by 
representatives of the Government. 
The total rescissions over all probably 
run with this one close to $70,000,000 ,000. 
Most of them that are brought in here 
today come in with the unanimous re- 
port of the committee. 

There is one situation that I feel I 
should call particular attention to, and 
that is the item for defense aid or lend- 
lease. There the unexpended balance on 
January 1 was $4,400,000,000. The obli- 
gations on that date were $3,009,000,000. 
The difference involved was practically 
$1,400,000,000. The recommendation for 
a saving was $850,000,000. They claim 
they are going to save out of recoveries 
on cancellation of contracts approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, and to spend, from 
a December 1 figure, on additional obli- 
gations, $727,000,000. That figure un- 
doubtedly will be reduced as of the first 
of January and much farther as of today. 
There was only one thing that they need- 
ed to obligate funds for. Frankly, if they 
did no worse, obligated no more for the 
rest of the year, and if they changed 
their picture no more in the rest of the 
year than they did in December, there 
should be at least $205,000,000 left when 
they get through besides this money that 
we are taking away; in other words, they 
paid out $527,000,000 in the month of De- 
cember and thev reduced the obligations 
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by $440,000,000, indicating that other ob- 
ligations ran at the rate of $87,000,000 a 
month. Six times that is $522,000,000, 
and that, subtracted from the $727,000,- 
000, would leave $205,000,000 in addition 
to that which has been estimated here 
that should be recovered. I can see no 
possible excuse for not taking that money 
back, and I can see no reason under any 
circumstances why that should not be 
done. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Can the gentleman 
give the Committee any information 
as to whether or not we are furnishing 
lend-lease material and supplies to Rus- 
sia at the present time? Was that dis- 
cussed in the committee in any way? 

Mr. TABER. At my request there was 
furnished to the committee a table 
which I will place in the ReEcorp at this 
point. If the gentleman would like, I 
will show him a copy of it so that he can 
follow it. This indicates that down 
through the 3lst of January there had 
been a pipe line set up. I understand 
that was set up as of the date of the close 
of the war, when we made certain con- 
tracts for the sale of certain things to 
some of these other countries. There 
was in the pipe line $280,000,000 for 
Russia, and of that as of the 3lst of 
January 1946, $100,000,000 had been de- 
livered. How much has been delivered 
since I do not have any means of know- 
ing. I do know that as to these other 
countries I would make no comment on 
what was delivered to them because 
mostly it would be agricultural products 
and items that their economy might per- 
haps require in very considerable 
amounts. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I understand the 
gentleman’s statement correctly, then, 
$280,000,000 was set up for the fiscal year, 
and as of January 31, 1946, $100,000,000 
had been delivered? . 

Mr. TABER. I understand that de- 
liveries are still going on. I cannot an- 
swer that as of this date, but as of the 
date when we held our hearings they 
were still going on, and that was about 
the 3lst of January. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What effect, 
if any, dces this rescission bill have on 
closing the valve on that pipe line? 

Mr. TABER. It does not affect it at 
- all as it is presently written. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does the gen- 
tleman’s committee have any recom- 
mendations to make on that point? 

Mr. TABER. The committee has made 
no recommendations on that. It has au- 
thority only to make or reduce appro- 
priations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. SHORT. I have been under the 
impression that lend-lease legislation 
was wartime legislation, and that the law 
specifically stated that lend-lease would 
automatically stop with the cessation of 
hostilities. Is not that the case? 

Mr. TABER. I think probably that 
is the way most people suppose it was. 
We seem to be going on delivering things 
now. 

Mr. SHORT. By the time VJ-day ar- 
rived we had given to Britain in lend- 
lease approximately $29,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services and to Rus- 
sia approximately $10,800,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 in lend-lease that we furnished 
to our two chief allies. I should like to 
know how much of lend-lease has been 
given not only to those two chief allies 
but to other allies since the cessation of 
hostilities or the surrender of Japan 
VJ-day. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that all to- 
gether, including this pipe-line set-up, 
there has been delivered to Great Britain 
about $630,000,000 of different items. 
The item that is set up in the pipe line 
for Russia is $280,000,000, of which 
$100,000,000 had been delivered as of 
January 31. But millions of dollars in 
merchandise has been purchased by 
lend-lease since September 1 last. 

Mr. SHORT. Who sets up these pipe 
lines? On what authority are they es- 
tablished? 

Mr. TABER. These pipe lines were 
supposed to have been set up prior to the 
end of hostilities, as I understand; that 
is, the inventories existed in the Agricul- 
tural Department and the Procurement 
Division, either by inventories they had 
on hand or by merchandise they had 
purchased prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities. ‘They have continued to ship 
them right along. Frankly, Iam not go- 
ing to criticize what has been shipped to 
these other countries, but I believe we 
are missing the boat in our own State 
Department at the present time. It 
seems to me it is the duty of the State 
Department at this time to indicate to 
these other countries that we must have 
a conclusion of peace and have it imme- 
diately and have a definite understand- 
ing as to what is to be done; and that the 
longer we wait and the more we hand 
out to other countries without a definite 
understanding of what is to be done the 
more we are inviting other countries to 
create situations which will not result in 
ultimate peace. 

Mr.SHORT. And if it continues much 
longer, we will not even have a boat 
to miss. 

Mr. TABER. Perhaps that is so. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man probably remembers that last fall 
after the cessation of hostilities, the 
President abruptly announced that lend- 
lease assistance would be immediately 
terminated, which caused a good bit of 
discussion and dismay among many of 
our allies. From what the gentleman 
tells us today, that announcement of 
the President has not been observed, and 
as a matter of fact lend-lease assistance 
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has continued since the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Mr. TABER. I believe perhaps } 
should read this memorandum which ] 
have before me and which was furnished 
to the committee in response to my 
question as to just what the picture is so 
that the Congress may know it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I hope that 
in giving that information the gentle. 
man will not only tell us what is actually 
being done but the justification for it. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot give the jus- 
tification for it. I can tell what is being 
done insofar as I have been able to get 
the figures. Frankly, I do not think 
their operations are in good shape, I 
know of many cases where they have 
purchased things for enormous prices 
through the Procurement Division and 
I cannot understand why such things 
should be bought, such as, for example, 
thousands and thousands of garden 
tools and hand trowels and thousands 
and thousands of hand chisels and such 
things as that. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman realizes 
that the American farmer is finding it 
very difficult to acquire any kind of 
equipment or machinery today. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, the ware- 
houses of the Procurement Division are 
bulging with these things right now. 

May I now read from this memo- 
randum and give this picture so the 
Members of the House may have it: 


Estimated pipe line of goods in United States 
and deliveries up to Jan. 31, 1946 


{Dollar cost FAS} 

















| Estimated 
Total pipe | deliveries 
Jan. 31, 1946 
United Kingdom and colo- 
nies (excluding Ceylon)--..| $325, 853, 070 |$211, 804, 495 
AMM. dodoccdtontaacod 16, 248, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
New Zealand................- 2, 062, 500 2, 062, 500 
India and Ceylon. .......... 2, 247, 480 1, 900, 000 
Saudi Arabia !.............. 9, 558, 960 5, 878, 969 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
I ie oe £80, 00C, COO | 100, 000, 009 
American Republics. ....... 2 4, 500, 000 None 
a ae eee 55, 000, COO 20, 000, 000 
Metropolitan France........ £05, 600, 600 | 160, 000, 000 
OEM. < . odditevctenddaual 52, 000, 000 | 22, 000, 000 
PIGURORMIRIS.. idkccddctuded 62, 000, COO | = 41, 000, 000 





Cita Bi 1, 114, 470, 010 576, 725, 964 


1 Figures include inland and ocean freight charges. 
?Including $1.500,000 Saee, Procurement and 
$3,000,000 to $3,500,000 Army and Navy pipe line. 


I understand that Great Britain has 
given us notes with interest at something 
like 23g percent on the six-hundred-odd 
million that she has received from us. 
What the rest have done, I do not know. 
The British notes are due in 50 years. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE -of New York. Can the 
gentleman advise us the nature of the 
majority of the items that are now flow- 
ing or have been flowing through the 
pipe lines? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, largely. Such 
items as I have indicated, agricultural 
products; that is, food of all kinds; 
wheat, cotton, meats, dried milk, butter, 
lard, pork and pork products, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. COLE of New York. How about 
implements of war? 
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Mr. TABER. Anything of that kind 
would be a salvage proposition out of 
their surplus. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I was 
interested in what the gentleman said 
about food. Two or 3 weeks ago I noticed 
in the paper that the British had ac- 
quired through bulk purchase, pretty 
much all the food surplus of the world 
outside of the United States. I wrote a 
letter to the State Department and I have 
an answer from them confirming that 
newspaper article. I cannot understand 
why we would have to send food under 
lend-lease to the British at this time, be- 
cause they have control not only of their 
own dominions but they have control of 
any other surplus food that happens to 
be in the world at the present time. 

Mr. TABER. I would not know that, 
but I expect the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BREHM. That is what they are 
using the chisels for is it not? 

Mr. TABER. Maybe. 

Mr. SHORT. How many chisels. 

Mr. TABER. Thousands and thou- 
sands. 

Mr. SHORT. That makes this the 
age of chiselization. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman made an excellent point when 
he mentioned 234 percent interest that 
the British are supposed to be paying us. 
It seems to me, if I might express my 
opinion, that it is pretty unfair to allow 
Great Britain to pay a 2% percent rate 
of interest when our own servicemen and 
veterans are having to pay at least 4 
percent. 

Mr. TABER. Well, there is something 
to be said on that subject. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is there 
any evidence to the effect that much farm 
machinery is going abroad under that 
line at present? 

Mr. TABER. I would not think there 
was very much going at the present time. 
A very considerable item of seed has al- 
ready gone. For this reason a lot of 
those people will have no excuse for not 
producing as much as their land will 
permit. I believe also a very consider- 
able quantity of tractors and other agri- 
cultural machinery—plows, drills, reap- 
ers, mowers, and things of that sort— 
have already gone, together with some 
fertilizer, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Then, if 
the gentleman from New York will per- 
mit an interruption, that may explain 
Why veterans who were formerly farm- 
ers in my district coming back now are 
unable to find any farm machinery what- 
ever for themselves. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know whether 


that is the only reason, but it is a part of 
the reason, 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. I wonder if that also 
includes building materials and lumber. 

Mr. TABER. As far as I am able to 
see, the building materials and lumber 
products that have gone abroad since the 
lst of September have been largely 
items that were sent over by the Army 
for its purposes, not big items for allo- 
cation to other countries—some, but not 
big items. 

Mr. ANGELL. Does it also include 
grains and feed for stock? 

Mr. TABER. There has been a con- 
siderable amount of that, more of wheat 
for human consumption than of wheat 
and other grains for stock feed. That is 
the picture as I get it. 

I expect to offer an amendment, the 
one to which I referred, and I hope it 
will be adopted, and that we will add at 
least $200,000,000 to the rescission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

THE ERITISH LOAN 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, some- 
thing has,.been said about the British 
loan and I want to submit an alternative 
to the British loan. 

Objections to the British loan agree- 
ment have arisen on all sides. Even the 
conservative Wall Street Journal states: 

The strongest argument for this loan is 
on a political basis, that it will strengthen 
Britain and that America needs a strong 
friend. We doubt that it will engender 
either strength or friendship. 


Without extraordinary administrative 
pressure, I doubt whether the proposed 
loan agreement will be approved by Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps there may be a way out of 
this dilemma. 

By granting a loan to Britain for the 
whole of the British Empire, excluding 
only Canada and Newfoundland, and in- 
cluding such sovereign countries as Ire- 
land, Iraq, Egypt, the Sudan, Iceland, 
and now probably Siam, as well as the 
mandates of Palestine, British Camer- 
oons, Tanganyika, Transjordan, and 
other areas of the sterling area bloc pool, 
we place ourselves in the most ambiguous 
position of increasing dependence on 
Britain of sovereign countries and of ex- 
tending the duration of the British man- 
dates. 

As an alternative, our assistance to 
Britain could be extended in goods and 
services, to be paid for in pounds sterling 
as delivered, the pounds sterling so pro- 
duced to be placed to the credit of the 
United States Treasury in the United 
Kingdom. Trade should be thrown wide 
open. The British should be allowed to 
buy anything and everything they need 
and want for their own island economy. 

A considerable body of opinion in Eng- 
land, including particularly retailers 


whose shelves are empty, read into the 
Anglo-American credit agreement a pos- 
sibility that England would use her funds 
for the purchases of shoes, clothing, and 
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household furnishings, of which England 
is in desperate need. 

Such wishful thinking was quickly 
dashed by a spokesman for the British 
Board of Trade, who informed inquirers 
that the money would not be made avail- 
able for the purchase of such consumer 
goods. He asserted that there will be no 
squandering of these funds for such 
luxuries and added: “The credits which 
Britain has established in the United 
States will be made available for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs and for raw materials 
which can be manufactured into goods 
for export and for capital goods which 
can be used to increase the productivity 
of our factories.” 

This clearly indicates that the controls 
are not going to be eliminated in the near 
future, either in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere within the sterling bloc. It 
makes equally clear that England, de- 
spite the loan, will continue her system 
of internal controls, 

Remember, though, that Great Britain 
is in the hands of the Labor Party. Ac- 
cording to the Socialist theory, you can- 
not have controls internally if you leave 
your citizens free to trade and invest 
externally without restraint. Therefore, 
the 100-percent Socialists in the govern- 
ment are opposed to the American loan 
and to all that the loan implies. They 
want to regiment the British and to de- 
velop the sterling area as a closed bloc. 
This was recently pointed out in the At- 
lantic Report of the Atlantic Monthly 
for January. Foreign Minister Bevin 
was talked out of this Socialist external 
and internal control by Lord Keynes. It 
was said that after a conversation with 
Lord Keynes, Bevin said: “You have con- 
vinced me but I regret you have.” 
Bevin’s subsequent behavior conveys the 
impression that he is only half-con- 
vinced. How long will he remain even 
half-convinced? 

However, with or without controls, 
Britain needs shoes, clothing, house fur- 
nishings, food, refrigerators, washing 
machines, textiles, and many other items 
of consumer and capital goods. Let us 
furnish her with them. The mechanics 
for so doing should be fairly simple. The 
British importers could buy directly 
from American producers and exporters 
as in the prewar period. The American 
exporter would quote in dollars and re- 
ceive dollars when negotiating his drafts 
on the British buyer. In England, the 
buyer would pay to his bank the equiva- 
lent in pounds, which would be placed 
to the credit of the United States Treas- 
ury. The Treasury would reimburse an 
American bank in dollars for the benefit 
of the American exporter. Credits of 
all types could be opened with suitable 
modifications, as in the past. The 
pounds which we accumulate in Britain 
would be convertible, upon request, into 
any other sterling bloc area currency. 
This would entail double-column book- 
keeping in the United Kingdom—one 
column to show dollars and another to 
show pounds sterling. In the agreement 
to be made, the British would undertake 
to increase the pound total in exact ratio 
to any devaluation in the value of the 
pound in relation to dollars. This would 
not mean reappraisal in the event of 
only slight fluctuations. 
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As to other sovereign governments, in- 
cluding the British Dominions and coun- 
tries such as India and Egypt, we would 
deal with them directly after concluding 
an agreement with each one of them. 
Each agreement would stipulate that we 
will accept local currency in much the 
same manner as outlined above. These 
countries would likewise agree to double 
column bookkeeping and freedom to ex- 
change our acumulations for the cur- 
rency of any other sterling bloc country. 
Furthermore, we should be entitled to 
most favorable nation treatment in re- 
gard to customs duties by these countries. 
This would give us, as well as the indi- 
vidual buyers throughout the sterling 
bloc, entire freedom of selection. It 
would eliminate entirely government or 
state trading and, finally, it would put 
the burden of using foreign currencies on 
us, where it belongs. 

If we insist on loaning dollars, the bur- 
den of repayment rests on the borrowing 
nation. The borrower can repay only by 
shipping goods, rendering services, or 
paying in gold. In the case of the loan 
to Great Britain, it seems clear that she 
could not discharge this obligation with 
sufficient shipments of goods, or services, 
or payments in gold. 

By assuming the burden ourselves—we 
could probably stipulate that our future 
tariff policy would tend toward reduction 
rather than increase in rates so as to 
facilitate the free movement of goods 
throughout the world. 

The local currencies which we accu- 
mulate in sterling bloc countries would 
be used primarily in buying foreign 
products for shipment to the United 
States but in many countries, consider- 
able sums should be used immediately to 
house our embassies, ministries, and 
consulates in suitable quarters. The 
manner in which the representatives of 
the wealthiest nation on earth are 
presently housed is a disgrace. This 
applies not only to the quarters for offi- 
cial business but to the official resi- 
dences of our ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls as well. 

In addition, American entrepreneurs 
might be inclined to go abroad to help 
establish new industries, hydroelectric 
schemes, irrigation, housing, and con- 
struction projects. With millions of 
pounds lying to our credit in the United 
Kingdom, it is conceivable that an 
American syndicate might undertake 
the construction of the English Chan- 
nel tunnel at long last. American con- 
struction companies might wish to help 
in the reconstruction of bombed-out 
areas in England and elsewhere. 

By accepting local currency in sterling 
bloc countries, we are not loaning 
money; therefore, these countries are 
not assuming a debt in dollars which 
they might find it exceedingly difficult to 
repay. India and Egypt now have large 
sterling balances in London and would, 
therefore, be reluctant to take on an- 
other debt in a foreign currency but 
would certainly welcome the chance of 
buying our goods and paying in their 
own local currencies. 

In making the loan to Britain, we 
profess a desire to aid in this very diffi- 
cult postwar transition period, but pres- 
ent help in dollars is most certainly, go- 
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ing to pile up grief in the future when 
Britain may be unable to pay. We are 
putting all our eggs in one basket instead 
of innumerable baskets. 

By granting a loan to Britain for the 
entire British Empire, we invite the 
Russians, the Dutch, the French, and 
the Belgians to do likewise, in spite 
of the fact that we have gone on rec- 
ord as desiring native peoples to be- 
come progressively more independent. 
The riots in Indochina and Java show 
a spirit of independence, and it should 
not be part of our foreign policy to re- 
frain from active participation in quell- 
ing such riots and, at the same time, ne- 
gotiate loans with the so-called mother 
countries, which funds would be in part, 
undoubtedly. used in these areas to 
smother independence movements. 

At the present time and under the 
conditions of the pending loan agree- 
ment, despite Great Britain’s protesta- 
tions to the contrary, we agree to allow 
London to dictate what we shall sell to 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Egypt, Iraq, and so forth. 
Sovereign peoples should be permitted 
full freedom of choice in a world of free 
enterprise. We stand firmly on that 
platform. Under the present loan 
agreement, there is no definite commit- 
ment on the part of Great Britain to 
dissipate the sterling area bloc pool. 
There is only a promise to try and break 
it up. Furthermore, the restrictions 
against us, by virtue of the system of 
imperial preferences, are not even men- 
tioned in the agreement. 

Finally, the international situation is 
not nearly so well settled as‘one would 
have a right to expect. More than 6 
months have passed since VJ-day. The 
statements of Russian leaders point to 
a huge military program. We are plan- 
ning the largest Navy in our peacetime 
history. In view of the deterioration of 
international cooperation, the method of 
taking foreign currencies*~in exchange 
for our goods might be extended to in- 
clude the purchase of strategic ma- 
terials for stock-piling purposes. Such 
materials might well include jute, 
quinine, manganese, wool, chrome, rub- 
ber, vegetable oils, copper, tin, and so 
forth. 

This stock piling would tend to sup- 
port foreign markets and would elimi- 
nate the probabilities of large foreign 
currency accumulations. We would get 
tangible assets in goods for our dollars 
rather than mere promises to pay. 
Valuable good will would be created for 
us in each country. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill carries in terms of re- 
scinded appropriations and _ contract 
authorizations approximately $7,112,- 
000,000, bringing the total with other 
rescission bills to about $62,653,000,000. 
The amount carried in this bill is about 
$934,000,000 in excess of the rescissions 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The rescissions are allocated, first, to 
the Executive Office of the President, in- 
dependent offices, and executive depart- 
ments, in the amount of about $2,324,- 
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000,000; second, to the War Department 
in the amount of about $1,616,000,000: 
and third, to the Navy Department, in 
the amount of about $3,167,000,000. 

Title I rescissions for the executive 
and independent offices are largely in 
respect to the Maritime Commission, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the 
Lend-Lease Administration, to which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper} 
has referred. 

I agree with him that the presentation 
by the latter is not satisfactory. It ap- 
pears that as of October 31 last there 
remained about $3,400,000,000 of out- 
standing obligations, and the agency 
requested some $727,885,000 for opera- 
tion during the final 8 months of the fis- 
cal year. The committee has increased 
a Budget rescission by about $230,000,- 


I hope that in this bill and in the 
rescission bill to come further and sub- 
stantial recoveries can be made in ref- 
erence to Lend-Lease Administration. 

Title II, referring to the War Depart- 
ment, brings total rescissions to about 
$31,879,000,000, leaving about $32,242. 
000,000 for fiscal year 1946 operations. 

The War Department contemplates an 
over-all force as of July 1 next of 
1,550,000, of which 794,000 will be over- 
seas, 654,000 in the zone of the interior, 
52,000 in the pipe lines, and 50,000 in the 
Philippine Scouts. It contemplates an 
air force of about 400,000 men in 70 
groups, costing about one and three- 
quarters billion dollars annually. 

Title III, referring to the Navy Depart- 
ment, brings the total rescissions to about 
$17,537,000,000, leaving about $21,470,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1946 operations. 

The Navy Department contemplates as 
of July 1, 1946, an over-all force of about 
1,000,000 men, with an Air Force of some 
12,000 planes. 

It may be also pointed out that the 
Coast Guard is contemplating an over- 
all force of 35,000 men as compared with 
13,000 for the fiscal year 1940. 

Mr. Chairman, we have today a gross 
public debt of something less than $282,- 
000,000,000, and a gross public debt plus 
contingent liabilities of some $650,000,- 
000,000. 

This means an average per county of 
about $94,000,000, if we take the gross 
public debt alone, or about $216,000,000 
if we include the contingent liabilities. 
It means an average per State of about 
$5,875,000,000 if we take the gross public 
debt, alone, or about $13,541,000,000 if we 
include the contingent liabilities. 

The importance of these rescission bills 
cannot be overemphasized. Committee 
amendments will increase the rescis- 
sions in this bill if adopted by about $82,- 
000,000. It is hoped that further and 
substantial rescissions can be brought 
about in the next rescission bill. 

In this connection, I want to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Budget figures 
presented to your committee just do not 
make sense. Anyone reading House 
Document 394, containing Bureau of the 
Budget figures, upon which the action 
in respect to this bill is based, would find 
expenditures for the Army in the present 
fiscal year of about $37,000,000,000, and 
for the Navy of about $27,500,000,000. 
Yet, the Budget itself indicates expendi- 
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ture for the same year for the Army of 
only $27.995,000,000, and for the Navy of 
only $14,700,000,000. 

I understand the difference has been 
partially reconciled but that there is still 
a discrepancy running into billions of 
dollars. It is to be hoped that these bil- 
lions can be taken care of in connec- 
tion with the next rescission bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
centleman from New York. 

* Mr. TABER. The Navy budget officer 
estimated an expenditure for this year of 
$16,000,000,000 just the other day. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Yes; and 
that is $11,500,000,000 less than anyone 
would be led to assume was the correct 
figure from the Budget Bureau document 
supporting this bill. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to speak briefly of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in 
the light of a verdict recently rendered 
by a jury in the city of New York in the 
amount of $350,000. 

Members of the committee will recall, 
long and well, I trust, the House select 
committee of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress appointed to investigate and report 
on the transactions and activities of the 
Federal Communications Commission; 
how that committee, again and again, 
was thwarted in its efforts to gather per- 
tinent information by Presidential and 
other administration édicts which gagged 
Army, Navy, and civilian personnel; how 
officials of the Government, past and 
present, including those of the Federal 
Communications Commission itself, re- 
peatedly sought to and did block the 
committee in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon it by the Congress; and 
how, administration pressure, together 
with resort by the majority members of 
the committee to postponements, execu- 
tive sessions, and other unusual tactics, 
forced the resignation of two of the com- 
mittee’s counsel] and prevented the pub- 
lic disclosure of important facts concern- 
ing the Commission’s activities and the 
conduct of its officials and employees. 

The House select committee did, how- 
ever, accomplish some good in disclosing 
to the Congress and the public that the 
Federal Communications Commission in 
aiverse ways, had shown favoritism to, 
and bestowed political rewards upon, 
persons and concerns high in adminis- 
tration favor; and that, by threats 
and intimidation in the field of radio 
station licensing and license renewals, 
the Commission had so operated as to 
dictate and control the content of radio 
Programs, despite the fact that section 
826 of the Federal Communications Act 
in the plainest of terms denies to the 
Commission all power of censorship over 
radio programs. 

i . of the most publicized matters 
rousht to the attention of the House 
select committee was the sale of a Gov- 
ernment-owned radio frequency, known 


as station WMCA, by Donald A. Flamm 
to Edward J. Noble. 


oe shown to my entire satisfaction 
fast that, through pressure, brought 
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presumably for the protection of certain 
administration favorites, including the 
well-known Thomas Gardner Corcoran— 
“Tommy, the Cork”—William J. Demp- 
sey, and William C. Koplovitz, the select 
committee, acting by and through the 
majority of its members, first postponed 
hearings on the complaint of Flamm 
that he had been coerced into selling his 
station to Noble by improper representa- 
tions by Noble and his attorneys, Demp- 
sey and Koplovitz; and then directed, 
when the matter was finally heard by 
the committee, that the hearing be held 
behind closed doors, with the evidence 
adduced never being published either to 
the House or the public. 

The majority of the committee, taking 
what I conceived to be a strained view 
of the testimony, reported no substantial 
irregularities in the sale of station 
WMCA to Noble by Flamm. 

Among other things, the majority 
found— 


That Mr. Flamm was under no pressure, 
coercion, or duress when he finally signed the 
contract for the sale of the station to Mr. 
Noble; 

That it found nothing to censure in the 
conduct of Mr. Edward J. Noble; and 

That the Federal Communications Com- 
mission cannot be charged with failure to 
investigate rumors of pressure on Flamm 
when Flamm himself, or his attorneys, sub- 
mitted nothing to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to justify an inquiry. 


I took occasion to file minority views 
on the subject, which were printed with 
the report of the committee. 

Among other things, I stated that— 


In my judgment, the Commission cannot 
escape condemnation for its conduct in this 
case. Either the Commission was guilty of 
gross negligence and failed to live up to the 
trust reposed in it or it was guilty of mal- 
feasance in office. 


And that— 


I disagree most emphatically with the con- 
clusions of the majority in this connection, 
shown to me for the first time 2 hours be- 
fore the time limit for filing this report. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert at this point in the Recorp certain 
portions of those minority views: 


On February 8 and 9, 1944, public hearings 
were commenced into the notorious circum- 
stances surrounding the sale and transfer of 
radio station WMCA, New York. Startling 
testimony was presented, alleging conspiracy 
and coercion to deprive a station owner of 
his frequency by past and present officials 
of the New Deal. 

On February 10 the hearings were neces- 
sarily postponed to the following week. In 
the following week they were abruptly ter- 
minated and indefinitely postponed by action 
of the majority members of the committee, 
one of whom had arrived by plane from the 
Aleutian Islands the day before the meeting. 
Neither minority member had any notice as 
to the purpose of the meeting. One minority 
member had no notice whatever of the mect- 
ing until after it had been held. Both 
minority members were absent at prear- 
ranged meetings of other committees. 

The action taken served to suppress in- 
definitely alleged unsavory facts said to in- 
volve high administration officials and ad- 
visers, both past and present. 

Action was deferred for approximately 814 
months when public hearings were resumed 
on November 22, 1944. They resulted in 3 
more days of amazing testimony tending 
strongly to confirm the testimony of last 
February. Charged with having had parts in 
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the alleged conspiracy were Edward J. Nobie 
William J. Dempsey, William C. Koplovitz, 
and Thomas G. Corcoran, all former officials 
under the New Deal, as well as members of 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
One witness went so far as to furnish, in 
detail, the facts of the alleged conspiracy, 
stating under oath that he had played a 
principal part in it from start to finish 

The following day, at a special meeting of 
the committee, and over the protest of the 
chairman and myself, the committee voted 3 
to 2 to discontinue public hearings and to 
proceed behind closed doors, in executive ses- 
sions, with the understanding and agreement, 
assented to by the majority, that the testi- 
mony taken in executive sessions would later 
be made public. 

No justification whatever, in my judgment, 
was shown for this action serving once again 
to suppress the truth and to withhold facts 
from the Congress and the people. The 
public interest is paramount. It transcends 
any private interests claimed to be involved 
in private litigation. As Congressman Mil- 
ler, of Missouri, a minority member of this 
committee, stated on the floor of the House 
on March 7, 1944: 

“There is no record of any case where the 
mere pendency of a civil action has been 
made the pretext for stopping hearings once 
commenced on a matter between private per- 
sons. Such conduct is neither supported by 
reason nor justified by apology.” 

. « * * . 

This investigation has seen the enforced 
resignation of the original chairman of the 
committee under methods both brutal and 
shameful, They were without justification, 
whether or not the chairman was to remain 
in office. 

This investigation has seen the resigna- 
tion of its original general counsel, Mr. Eu- 
gene L. Garey, and three of his principal 
associates, on February 25, 1944, Mr. Garey 
criticizing the action of the majority mem- 
bers of the committee as “a patent fraud on 
the Congress and the public” and charging 
that the investigation was being converted 
into “a sheer whitewashing affair, wholly re- 
sponsive to political pressures and dominated 
by political expediency.” 

At the same time it was publicly charged 
in the press that “the same tactics are being 
pursued that caused the original chairman 
of the committee to announce his resigna- 
tion in a dramatic floor speech last Septem- 
ber 30” (1943). “The Justice Department,” 
the article continued, “is said to have been 
enlisted in the campaign, bringing pressure 
upon one of Counsel Garey’s associates to 
persuade him to give up the thankless task 
of exposing Fly and his dictatorship methods 
which have reduced the radio industry to 
terror.” 

This investigation has seen the resignation 
of its second general counsel, Mr. John J. 
Sirica, on November 28, 1944, Mr. Sirca stat- 
ing at a public hearing that he did not want 
anyone to be able to say that he was a party 
to a “whitewash” and that, in his opinion, 
there was no other word that could be used 


than that for the action of the majority of 
the committee. 
7 “ * a. * 


Station WMCA, New York: Charges of 
coercion and irregularity in connection with 
the sale and transfer of Station WMCA from 
Donald Flamm to Edward J. Noble in Decem- 
ber 1940 have been notorious for years. The 
story is an amazing one and appears in full 
in the public and executive hearings of the 
committee. I shall not attempt to detail all 
the facts attending the transaction. 

Briefly, the evidence and circumstances in- 
dicate the following conclusions: 

Noble, a close friend of Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, and a former holder of two high posi- 
sions in this administration, became inter- 
ested, for reasons unstated, in the acquisition 
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of a radio station and of Station WMCA in 
particular. 

With this end in view he retained William 
J. Dempsey and William C. Koplovitz, close 
friends of Corcoran and recommended to 
Noble by Corcoran, and who, until a few 
months before that time had been general 
counsel and assistant general counsel to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

While employed at the Commission, Demp- 
sey and Koplovitz had, of course, full infor- 
mation as to the standing of Flamm with the 
Commission and as to all matters concerning 
Station WMCA which came before the Com- 
mission. During the year 1939, Dempsey, in 
person, had represented the Commission on 
an order to show cause why the license of 
Station WMCA should not be revoked. After 
hearing on that order, the Commission found 
that an order of revocation need not be en- 
tered “at this time,” but added: 

“On the whole, however, grave doubt has 
been cast upon the licensee’s qualifications to 
operate its station in a manner consistent 
with the public interest. Accordingly, the 
record made in the different phases of this 
proceeding must be of cumulative weight in 
determining the disposition to be made of 
any future examination into the conduct of 
this station.” 

Dempsey and Koplovitz accepted employ- 
ment by Noble only a few days after an in- 
terview with Flamm, who also sought their 
services, at which, according to Flamm, de- 
tails as to Station WMCA and his fears as to 
his standing at the Commission, were dis- 
cussed with them. 

Negotiations ensued, Flamm being finally 
wersuaded to sell to Noble, for $850,000, Sta- 
tion WMCA, for which he had received previ- 
ous Offers of well over $1,000,000, and which 
Noble later resold at a profit of some $400,000. 

Flamm was, in substance, told by Dempsey 
and Koplovitz that he could either sell at 
Noble's price or that Noble would file for his 
frequency with the Commission. This as- 
surance was given with the knowledge and 
acquiescence, if not with the specific author- 
ization or direction of Noble. Flamm was also 
assured that in the opinion of Dempsey and 
Koplovitz, there was no doubt of their ability 
to obtain the frequency for Noble in the 
event of Flamm’s refusal to sell, with the 
result that Flamm would receive nothing for 
his station. : 

The standing of Dempsey and Koplovitz at 
the Commission, and the knowledge obtained 
by them while at the Commission were, of 
course, well known to Flamm. 

According to Flamm, no doubt was left in 
the minds of Dempsey, Koplovitz, or Noble 
that his agreement to sell was an agreement 
made under duress and coercion resulting 
solely from his fear of losing the station en- 
tirely without compensation. 

Attention is invited to the fact that, when 

empsey and Koplovitz first went to the 
Commission, a rule of the Commission, typi- 
cal of rules in other agencies, provided that— 

“No person serving as an attorney at law 
in the Federal Communications Commission 
on or after July 1, 1935, shall be permitted to 
practice, appear, or act as an attorney in any 
case, claim, contest, or other proceeding be- 
fore the Commission until 2 years shall have 
elapsed after the separation of the said per- 
son. from the said service.” 

Prior to the resignation of Dempsey and 
Koplovitz that rule was amended to read as 
follows: 

“No member, officer, or employee of the 
Commission shall, within 2 years after his 
service with the Commission is terminated, 
appear as attorney before the Commission in 
any cause or application which he has han- 
dled or passed upon while in the service of 
the Commission.” 

In view of all the circumstances, it is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the rule, even as 
amended, was violated in the WMCA trans- 
action. 
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Information gained while employees of the 
Commission was clearly used for private ad- 
vantage. Its use was without question a 
material, if not decisive, factor in the ne- 
gotiations. 

The bill for services submitted to Noble 
by Dempsey and Koplovitz amounted to $75,- 
000. It was torn up by Noble, who subse- 
quently paid them $25,000. The bill would 
appear to have been based upon the unusual 
results accomplished rather than upon actual 
work and time involved, which was limited 
to a period of but a few weeks. 

The interest of Corcoran in the transaction 
in question is apparent in the picture from 
start to finish. He recommended to Noble 
the employment of Dempsey and Koplovitz. 
He contacted the Commission in the interest 
of Noble. He interceded with the White 
House in Noble’s interest after a request of 
the President had gone to the Commission 
for a thorough investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction, a re- 
quest which was withdrawn shortly after his 
intervention. He appears in an interview 
with Mark Etheridge, former president of the 
National Broadcasters Association (who had 
been asked by the President to make a study 
of the entire radio picture), in an attempt 
to justify the entire WMCA transaction in 
terms of personalities. He appears in a later 
interview with counsel for Flamm in an en- 
deavor to persuade Flamm not to bring suit 
for rescission; he appears throughout this 
investigation, in appeals to the Speaker of 
the House, to the former chairman of the 
committee, to the former general counsel to 
the committee, and others, in attempts to 
prevent the committee from inquiring into 
the WMCA transaction. 

Whatever may be said of other aspects of 
the case, the record makes it abundantly clear 
that the Commission had full information 
of the charges of coercion and irregularity 
in connection with the sale and transfer of 
Station WMCA, before, during, and after the 
transaction. The record shows that these 
charges were common knowledge in both 
Washington and New York at the time of 
the sale. It shows that they were specific- 
ally brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission from various sources while the mat- 
ter was under consideration by the Com- 
mission. It shows that the Commission was 
told of the charges by the President.of the 
United States. 

In spite of these facts, the Commission at 
no time took steps to inquire into the merits 
of the charges. On the contrary, it approved 
the request for transfer of the station in the 
unusually short period of 15 days, and sub- 
sequently turned down a request for rehear- 
ing, both actions without any public hear- 
ing and over the recorded protests and dis- 
sent of one member of the Commission who 
stated, in substance, that there were ugly 
rumors in connection with the sale; that it 
was impossible, under the circumstances, and 
without further information, to cast an in- 
telligent vote; and that, in his opinion, a 
public hearing should be held in the matter. 

It may be added that the Commission also 
subsequently approved the sale of Station 
WMCA by Noble to Nathan Straus, another 
former administration official, at a profit to 
Noble of some $400,000, as well as the acqui- 
sition by Noble of the Blue Network, without 
consideration of the transactions in the 
WMCA case. 

In my judgment, the Commission cannot 
escape condemnation for its conduct in this 
case. Either the Commission was guilty of 
gross negligence, and failed to live up to the 
trust reposed in it, or it was guilty of mal- 
feasance in office. 

I disagree most emphatically with the con- 
clusions of the majority in this connection, 
shown to me for the first time 2 hours before 
the time limit for filing this report. 


As shown by the hearings before the 
select committee, Flamm brought an 
action in New York City against Noble 
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for the wrongful acts of Noble and his 
attorneys. That suit has recently re. 
sulted in a verdict of $350,000 plus costs 
in Flamm’s favor. The verdict, of 
course, reflects what a jury of the peers 
of Flamm and Noble thought of the con. 
troversy, and is directly contrary to the 
finding of the majority members of the 
select committee. 

The committee hearings disclosed that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion approved the sale and transfer of 
radio station frequency WMCA from 
Flamm to Noble without hearing 
Flamm’s complaint that he had been 
fraudulently coerced into agreeing to 
the sale; and that the action of the Com- 
mission in approving the transfer was 
taken in the face of knowledge, or the 
means of knowledge, of widespread 
charges that the sale was not a proper 
one. 

The principal part of Flamm’s com- 
plaint was that Noble, through Dempsey 
and Koplovitz, his attorneys, had rep- 
resented that unless Flamm sold the 
station at Noble’s price, they had suf- 
ficient influence with the Commission 
to apply for and obtain, and that they 
would apply for and obtain, Flamm’s 
assigned frequency without paying any- 
thing for the station. 

And be it remembered that when these 
representations were made Dempsey and 
Koplovitz had but recently left the Com- 
mission in their capacities of general 
counsel and assistant general counsel, 
respectively. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the verdict 
of the New York jury leaves the Federal 
Communications Commission and others 
concerned in a sorry light. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp an 
article appearing in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on March 2, 1946: 

FLAMM WINS WMCA VERDICT FOR $350,000—HE 
HAD ASKED $2,925,000 ON CHARGE OF COER- 
CIVE SALE OF STATION TO NOBLE 
Donald Flamm, former owner of radio sta- 

tion WMCA, received a verdict of $350,000 

from a jury in supreme court yesterday in 
his suit for damages of $2,925,000 against 

Edward J. Noble, chairman of the board of 

the American Broadcasting Co. and former 

Under Secretary of Commerce. 

The suit was based on Mr. Flamm’s charge 
that he had been defrauded through coercion 
in selling the radio station at a price below 
its true value to Mr. Noble in January 1941. 
The purchase price was $850,000. The sta- 
tion was later resold by Mr. Noble for $1,- 
255,000 in September 1942, to its present 
owner, Nathan Straus, former administrator 
of the United States Housing Authority. 

The verdict, climaxing a trial which began 
February 5, was handed down after less than 
2 hours of deliberation by a jury of 10 men 
and 2 women. It also touched off a state- 
ment by Mr. Flamm, who said he would “im- 
mediately seek to recapture the station.” 

There was no comment by Mr. Noble, but 
his attorney, Franklin S. Wood, said an appeal 
would be made. 

Among the allegations made during the 
trial was one that Mr. Noble had been rep- 
resented as a man of politically powerful 
connections and that, unless Mr. Flamm con- 
sented to the sale of the radio station, he 
(Mr. Flamm) would lose his license to broad- 
cast. Mr. Noble contended that the sale 


was a “simple transaction between two busi- 
nessmen.” 


The purchase of WMCA by Mr. Noble was 
brought into a congressional investigation of 
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the Federal Communications Commission in 
1944, when it was charged on the floor of the 
House that @ study of the Noble-Flamm deal 
was being held behind closed doors to prevent 
disclosure of another case of “behind-the- 
scenes operations” by Thomas G. Corcoran. 
Mr. Corcoran is & former New Deal “brain- 
truster” now in private law practice in 

Jashington. 

Wir. Noble, who is also president of Life 
savers, Inc., of Port Chester, N. Y., purchased 
the American Broadcasting Co., then known 
as the Blue Network, from the Radio Corp. 
of America for $8,000,000 in July 1943. 
wiz is the network's outlet in New York 
City. He was Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, in Washington, when he 
was appointed in 1939 by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to be Under Secretary 
of Commerce. Mr. Noble resigned that posi- 
tion in 1940 to campaign for the late Wendell 
L. Willkie, in the Presidential election. 

Mr. Flamm is now chairman of the board 
of radio station WPAT in Paterson, N. J., 
and part owner of the LaSalle Hotel, in Wash- 
ington. He lives at 25 Central Park West. 


There can be little doubt, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the labors of the House select 
committee produced some good. Despite 
the difficulties encountered, much was 
accomplished and enough was developed 
to indicate clearly an imperative need 
for improvement in the standards of ad- 
ministration by the Commission and for 
remedial legislation. 

The investigation unquestionably con- 
tributed to the retirement to private life 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s former chairman, James Law- 
rence Fly. 

Mr. Fly was succeeded by Mr. Paul A. 
Porter, previously a high official of the 
Democratic National Committee, as well 
as the prior and present holder of other 
Federal offices of importance. Mr. Por- 
ter’s incumbency was of short duration. 
It is worthy of note, however, that one 
of his last, if not his last, official acts was 
apparently to cause the granting to a 
political friend, or to the father of a po- 
litical friend, without any hearing before 
the Commission, of a radio station li- 
cense in the State of Kentucky for the 
use of a frequency said to have been un- 
successfully sought by an existing radio- 
station licensee over @ period of some 
i years. 

The party so favored by Mr. Porter 
before he left the Commission to become 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was Mr. Edward F. Pritch- 
ard, the father of Edward F. Pritchard, 
Jr., general counsel for the Democratic 
National Committee by appointment of 
Mr. Hannegan, and high in the councils 
of the administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 

include at this point in the Recorp an 

article appearing in the Chicago Tribune 

under date of February 25, 1946: 

Porter Grants Rapro LICENSE To Pat’s 
FATHER—Deat Is Hts Last as FCC CHAIRMAN 

(By Walter Troham) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24.—Records 


of the F 


aisclosed today that one of the final acts of 
rman Paul A. Porter was to approve a 
“ense for a Kentucky broadcasting com- 
pany owned in part by the father and brother 
of Edward FP. Pritchard, Jr., protege of Su- 
oreme Court Justice Prankfurter and close 
personal friend of Porter. Porter was re- 
ently named to the OPA chairmanship. 
; Pritchard and Porter are members of the 
‘n of administration lobbyists Democratic 


ederal Gommunications Commission. 


Chairman Hannegan recently named to push 
President Truman's legislative program 
through Congress. Other members include 
former OPA Chairman Leon Henderson and 
Deputy Reconversion Director Robert Nathan. 

Last Wednesday, at the final FCC meeting 
presided over by Porter, a radio license was 
approved for the Kentucky Broadcasting Co., 
of Lexington, Ky. Edward F. Pritchard, Sr., 
father of the New Deal hatchetman, is treas- 
urer and a director of the company and Henry 
P. Pritchard, a brother of Porter’s pal, is an- 
other director. Each was listed as the owner 
of stock valued at $10,000. 


SOUGHT BY OTHER GROUPS 


For 7 years Station WLAP, of Lexington, 
Ky., has been trying unsuccessfully to get the 
frequency given to the Kentucky Broadcast- 
ing Co. Lindsay Nunn, owner of Station 
WLAP, was denied the frequency on the 
ground of interference with another station. 

Last Wednesday the Pritchards were grant- 
ed the license without a hearing. FCC offi- 
Cials explained this is not an unusual proce- 
dure on uncontested applications. Paul A. 
Walker and Clifford J. Durr, New Deal mem- 
bers of the Commission, concurred ir the 
license grant. 

Last December the FCC ordered a hearing 
at which the Kentucky Broadcasting Co. 
would have been called upon to produce its 
financial and technical qualifications. It 
would also have had to define the service it 
intended to give and face questioning on 
possible interference with other stations. 
This hearing was canceled by the FCC. 

The Kentucky Broadcasting Co. filed its 
application for a license last October. At the 
time it was reported that Porter had turned 
down a suggestion that it be given special 
attention. 

CITIZEN OF KENTUCKY 

Porter, who was born in Missouri, is a 
citizen of Kentucky. Pritchard recently re- 
turned to Lexington to practice law there. 
More recently he was called to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for lobbying serv- 
ice. 

The 30-year-old Pritchard’s most impor- 
tant Federal post was in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. He was in the Army 4 
few weeks but was discharged reportedly be- 
cause doctors gave up attempts to reduce his 
weight. 

Pritchard's father and brother also live in 
Lexington. The company of which they are 
directors was given permission to operate a 
1,000-watt station at 1,300 kilocycles on un- 
limited time. 

The father once owned a beer-distributing 
business and a dairy. He went into bank- 
ruptcy, but later paid off his debts, according 
to FCC records. He is now worth $65,000, 
records revealed. 


The present Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission is 
Mr. Charles R. Denny who, throughout 
the long days of the select committee’s 
hearings, fought the Commission’s bat- 
tle to conceal its shortcomings as its 
chief counsel. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has requested vastly more funds 
for the fiscal year 1947 than were appro- 
priated for it in war years, when it pro- 
fessed to be engaged in indispensable war 
work. 

Its claim for increased peacetime and 
postwar funds is predicated largely upon 
anticipated work incident to new dis- 
coveries and improvements in the radio 
art, although there is no clear showing 
as to how much the regulatory work 
incident to such discoveries and improve- 
ments has actually increased or will in- 
crease in the next fiscal year. 

The Commission has just completed 
and distributed a report consisting of 
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139 pages entitled “Public Service Re- 
sponsibility-of Broadcasting Licensees.” 

This report has been construed by 
some as indicating an intent on the part 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to assume unlawful control over 
what the people shal] or shall not hear 
over the air. 

While time for detailed study has not 
been available, the report makes it clear 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in the past has renewed the 
licenses of those who had obtained their 
original licenses on the basis of false rep- 
resentations; and has renewed the 
licenses of those whom the Commission 
now cites as having operated not in the 
public interest but for private profit. 
Whether or not this action has been due 
to political pressure, favoritism or other 
motives is not apparent. 

The report also offers striking testi- 
mony of the extent to which radio time 
on Sundays has been used for commer- 
cial purposes. 

Twenty-five Columbia Broadcasting 
System stations have devoted from 90 
to 95 percent of their time and 28 Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. stations from 890 
to $0 percent of their time to money- 
making programs on a Sunday. The 
question arises as to what extent the Sab- 
bath should be desecrated in this manner. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, as I stated in 
my minority views, that there is an im- 
perative need for improvement in stand- 
ards of administration by the Commis- 
sion and for remedial legislation. Both 
are essential to impartial and efficient 
regulation and to equality of opportunity 
and freedom of speech over the radio, 
one of the greatest single factors in the 
Nation today in terms of the preserva- 
tion or destruction of our American way 
of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. SHarer]. 

RUSSIA’S LATEST MOVE 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, a for- 
mer Officer, on duty with Second Army 
Headquarters in Tennessee in the winter 
of 1943-44, during the maneuvers to train 
American troops for the Normandy in- 
vasion, has recounted to me an incident 
during the visit of some 18 military at- 
tachés of friendly nations to the ma- 
neuver area as observers. 

The foreign attaché group stood in 
front of a great war map one night and 
the British attaché and the Turkish at- 
taché discussed the postwar problems of 
Turkey. The British attaché indicated a 
belief that Russia, after the war, would 
seek to obtain the north shore of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles. The 
Turkish attaché smiled and said, in e‘- 
fect: 

The postwar status of the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles is weil understood by my 
country and Russia. I wonder sometimes if 
the British Government has as complete an 
understanding of Russia's postwar ambitions 
for a corridor between the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. I wonder if Great Britain 
realizes what it would mean in India, always 
restless, if Russia had a short, warm-water 
route, to pour cheaply made Russian goods 
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inta India in competition with the long-haul, 
higher-production-cost goods of Britain. 


This morning, Mr. Chairman, the 
Washington Post printed a map under 
the caption ‘“Russia’s latest moves,” 
showing Russia moving armed columns 
southward toward the Persian Gulf, with 
prongs of the directional arrows aimed 
toward Turkey and Iraq to the west and 
Iran toward the east. 

Perhaps that map, and the recounted 
observation of the Turkish military at- 
taché in 1943-44, may have the answer 
to Senator VANDENBERG’s question, when 
he came back from UNO, “What is Russia 
up to?” Perhaps the Turkish attaché’s 
observation in 1943 and the map printed 
today contain the answer to Secretary of 
State Byrnes’ latest request to Russia for 
an explanation of her moves in the Iran 
area. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of this 
House, but perhaps some member of that 
committee can inform the House whether 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, theoret- 
ically the direct representatives of the 
American people in this body to deal with 
our foreign problems, has been consulted 
by the State Department in any way on 
the Iran situation, prior to the dispatch 
of Secretary of State Byrnes’ latest note. 
Perhaps members of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs can inform the 
House whether the committee was con- 
sulted in any way before the recent note 
on the Spanish situation was dispatched, 
or whether there was consultation with 
the committee before the State Depart- 
ment attack on the Argentine Govern- 
ment’s foreign policies was dispatched— 
and widely publicized. 

It is my understanding that a sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee recently made a rather ex- 
tensive trip through the Near East and 
took rather extensive records while that 
trip was being made. I am most inter- 
ested to know if this subcommittee has 
ever had a chance to have its findings 
recorded before the full committee, or if 
the State Department ever asked the 
cubcommittee to submit a report. It 
was an authorized subcommittee of Con- 
gress and carried a committee stenog- 
rapher. Was anything ever done with 
the information gathered? 

If the State Department’s policy is to 
ignore the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Congress, it is my belief that Congress 
should not ignore the State Department. 

It is my belief that this proper com- 
mittee of the House should be kept fully 
informed by the State Department of 
movements planned and in process, 
rather than coming to Congress only 
when the State Department’s handling 
hes so muddied the water of our foreign 
relations that even the State Department 
becomes unable to see clearly to the bot- 
tom of the pool. 

Mr. Chairman, after World War I the 
then Democratic administration in 
power promised a peace with “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” History 
has shown us that this lip service to a 
desirable end was never more than lip 
service. 

Since the shooting ended in World 
War II we have had a constant series of 
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revelations of secret agreements at 
Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam. We have as yet no certain knowl- 
edge that there are not other secret 
covenants, concluded without consent of 
Congress or the American people, which 
have yet to see the light of day. 

All of us in this House must report 
to our constituents before next Novem- 
ber on our stewardship of the rights of 
our constituents during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. I believe we will be 
remiss in that stewardship if we are un- 
able to give a complete and honest re- 
port of commitments, promises, and 
gentlemen’s agreements made by the 
past or present Executive and State De- 
partment in our field of foreign rela- 
tions. 

After aii, we of the House are the most 
direct representatives of the people in 
National Government. I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to every Member of this 
House, that we have been kept in the 
dark, hoodwinked and contemptuously 
ignored by both the Executive and the 
State Department in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

What are we going to do about it? 

If the answer is “nothing,” in my opin- 
ion, each and every Member of this 
House is guilty of disloyalty, if not trea- 
sonable inaction, toward the American 
Nation and its people. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. DirKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
considerably interested in the discourse 
this afternoon with respect to the modi- 
fication of the rules of the House. I 
think it was a very engaging and very 
interesting discourse, but, as I reflect 
upon the work of the joint committee, 
it was inhibited by a provision in the 
resolution which created the committee 
with respect to recommendations on 
policies and procedures on the floor. It 
is a matter that the committee did not 
exactly address itself to. If you have 
taken the trouble to scan the subject 
matter with which the committee dealt, 
you will find that there are eight major 
items. 

The first one is committee structure 
and operation. That proposes a plan for 
the reorganization of the committee 
structure in both the House and Senate. 

The second item is the majority and 
minority policy committee. That brings 
about a more effective coordination be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 

The third matter relates to research 
staffing facilities, notably the staffing of 
committees, the augmentation of the fa- 
cilities of the Library of Congress, and 
also an improvement and strengthening 
of the legislative counsel of the House 
and Senate. 

The fourth item deals with strength- 
ening of fiscal control. That is an item 
of considerable interest to me, and I am 
sure, Mr. Chairman, it is to you. Some 
years ago I appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee in the course of 
hearings on a revenue bill and I made 
a suggestion to that committee that per- 
haps we ought to work out some kind of 
over-all budget ceiling, then make it a 
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little more difficult than by the device of 
a simple majority vote of the House anq 
Senate, either on a bill or conference re. 
port, to puncture that ceiling. It js 
something of that theory that we have 
pursued in connection with the joint 
committee recommendations as they re. 
late to fiscal control. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought perhaps 1 
ought to recur for a moment to what has 
been said here on that subject, because 
it ought to be of interest since we are 
discussing a rescission appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, let me read from the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Or. 
ganization of the Congress and what it 
said with respect to an annual Federal! 
Budget. Here is the recommendation on 
page 19 of the report: 

Recommendation: That by joint action the 
Revenue and Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses submit to the Congress within 
60 days after each session opens (or by April 
15) a concurrent resolution setting over-all 
Federal receipts and expenditures (esti- 
mated) for the coming fiscal year. If total 
expenditures recommended exceed estimated 
income, Congress should be required by rec- 
ord vote to authorize creation of additional 
Federal debt in the amount of the excess, 
All appropriations, excepting those of a per- 
manent nature, interest on the public debt, 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, trust ex- 
penditures, and public-debt retirement, 
would be reduced by a uniform percentage 
in case total appropriations exceeded the 
amount of the approved Budget figure. 


That was a theory I had in mind years 
ago, and I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
sooner or later there is going to have 
to be greater coordination between the 
committee that devises the revenue struc- 
ture of the country and the committee 
that is charged with the responsibility 
of recommending appropriations for ex- 
penditure. If I remember, Mr. Chair- 
man—and if I am in error I hcpe some- 
one will correct me—I do not recall that 
there have been any meetings between 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or that there have been any formal 
or stated meetings for the purpose of 
discussing this common problem of in- 
come and outgo of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I doubt very much, as a matter 
of fact, whether we are goirg to make a 
great deal of progress in the reduction 
of our Federal debt and in the develop- 
ment of a coordinated fiscal program of 
which we can be truly proud until a pro- 
cedure similar to that which I read 4 
moment ago is devised. That matter is 
of the utmost importance as we consider 
a bill of this kind. 

In the present bill by interpolation and 
the changes that were made this morn- 
ing by the committee, I would say off- 
hand that it provides for a rescission of 
about $7,500,000,000 in cash and contract 
authority. When added to all other 
rescissions it will doubtless exceed $60,- 
000,000,000. : 

We had a deficit in 1945 of $54,000,- 
000,000. In the fiscal year 1946 the defi- 
cit, according to the President’s budget 
statement, is estimated at $29,000,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. _ 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yiela 
the gentleman six additional minutes. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Obviously that is sub- 
ject to certain modifications and it may 
be a little more or @ little less. But in 
the Budget for 1947 the President esti- 
ynated a deficiency of roughly $3,600,- 
90.000, and then by adjusting the 
amount of cash in the Treasury might 
very conceivably come out in black ink 
for the first time in 16 or 17 years. We, 
-herefore, have not made too much prog- 
ress, and as I see the deficiency bills that 
come to us from time to time I appre- 
hend that probably the hope of balanc- 
ing the Budget will be wiped out. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
centleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman does not 
mean to imply that by reducing your 
cash balance you can change the amount 
of your expenditures and your income? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely not. It is 
just a little bit of wizardry and financial 
jugglery, but it always brings us back to 
the very stubborn and inescapable ques- 
tion of income and outgo. In proportion 
as the income truly and properly and 
forthrightly exceeds outgo then, of 
course, we can make some inroad on this 
two hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
million dollar national debt. The thing 
is of the utmost importance. How much 
we hear about inflation today; how much 
is said about OPA controlling prices and 
controlling inflation. Well, in my con- 
sidered judgment, I admit that I am no 
financial wizard and I hold no degree 
that would qualify me as one of the great 
economists of this generation, but some- 
how Iam content to believe that neither 
OPA nor any other agency in govern- 
ment, no matter how much authority 
with which they are endowed, is going to 
control inflation so long as deficit spend- 
ing continues. We have to look in an- 
other quarter, and that quarter is simply 
this: It is the pumping of money, money, 
money in the form of deficit spending 
into the economic blood stream of the 
country. In proportion as you continue 
to do it you make available more and 
more spendable funds as against a lim- 
ited supply of goods. You can readily un- 
derstand the apprehension of men skilled 
in finance and the men who are charged 
with the responsibilities of- acting as 
stewards of the savings of people that 
are invested in life-insurance policies 
over unrestrained spending and by a 
= and continuing unbalanced 

udget. 

One of the great regrets in my life is 
that it has not been possible for me to 
somehow or other dramatize that fiscal 
problem in terms that people could un- 
derstand so that you could thoroughly 
impress them with the very thought of 
the continual unbalanced Budget. It is 
So easy to say, of course, that it has been 
in a state of unbalance for 16 years. As 
a matter of fact, I suppose there was only 
one time in the history of the country 
when the Federal debt was exactly noth- 
ing, and that was in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, when he had his fight with the 
Bank of the United States, took out the 
money, paid off the national debt, and 
distributed the surplus profits among the 
State banks of the country. But do not 
forget that we reaped the harvest of 





financial and fiscal headaches some time 
thereafter. So, some may point to his- 
tory and say that it does not make any 
difference. Every once in a while you 
encounter that squib ia history, or in the 
history of economics, that England did 
not even bother to pay off the debt that 
was incurred in the Napoleonic wars. 
All that may be, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the inflationary force is gen- 
erated and it develops acceleration in 
proportion as you add to this huge sup- 
ply of money in the country as against 
the disrupted production where supply 
and demand for all types of staple goods 
are not in balance. 

So I come back, then, to the thesis that 
there is a tremendous responsibility on 
the Congress to walk carefully in this 
field and to define and to adopt the best 
processes we can in order to set a ceiling 
on the budget from year to year and 
make it pretty difficult to torpedo that 
ceiling, and then to provide that when 
we by our own votes here and in another 
body that is a part of the legislative 
branch go above that ceiling we must at 
once automatically make provision for 
increasing the national debt, which will 
be a Salutary experience for us. Then 
perhaps we shall get around to a more 
wholesome concept of this whole ques- 
tion of debt and budget in relation to 
the economy of the country as measured 
by the pocketbook of the man who takes 
his dinner bucket home on Saturday 
night, hands his wife a check, and then 
wonders whether or not it is going to 
stretch over the need for wearing ap- 
parel, food, and all those other things 
that are so indispensable in the life and 
economy of the average citizen of this 
country. It is a great responsibility, and 
I am glad for one that the joint com- 
mittee did make a recommendation on 
this point. I do hope we can translate 
it into feasible legislation and that it will 
have favorable consideration on the part 
not only of the House but of the Senate 
as well. In the fiscal field is where we 
must conquer inflation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. DworsHak]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to commend this subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee for bring- 
ing in this rescission bill. I am particu- 
larly interested in the item for $1,080,- 
000,000 which it is proposed to recapture 
from the funds which have already been 
appropriated for lend-lease operations. 

On October 19 of the past year, when 
the first rescission bill was before this 
body, I offered an amendment proposing 
to recapture an additional half-billion 
dollars from lend-lease funds which 
were then available. I was opposed by 
majority party leaders on the floor. On 
a teller vote my amendment was defeated 
by 121 to 114. At that time it was ob- 
vious there was much confusion concern- 
ing the status of lend-lease funds, so I 
realized then that, sooner or later, addi- 
tional information would be made avail- 
able to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations and to this body so that some 
subsequent action might be taken. 

The President recently recommended 
the recapture of $850,000,000 of lend- 
lease funds, and the committee, I am 
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pleased to note, has increased that sum 
by $230,000,000, making a total of $1,080,- 
000,000. 

During the debate on the first rescis- 
sion bill last October, I sought to point 
out that the Congress had appropriated 
a total of $66,000,000,000 and that only 
about $41,000,000,000 had been accounted 
for, leaving funds remaining unac- 
counted for in the total of about $25,- 
009,000,000. As you know, the President 
by Executive order on August 17, 1945, 
terminated the lend-lease operations. 
Now, 7 months after the termination of 
operations under that act, we find that, 
in the so-called pipe line and in various 
other categories, we have funds unac- 
counted for. I believe this body, repre- 
senting the taxpayers of the Nation, 
should make demands upon the appro- 
priate Federal agencies downtown to 
bring in complete reports so that we may 
know what has been done with lend-lease 
money. 

Within the past few weeks you have 
read in some of the newspapers accounts 
that about $6,000,000,000 worth of lend- 
lease obligations have been settled by 
Great Britain for about 10 or 11 cents 
onthe dollar. I have endeavored to read 
the quarterly reports submitted to the 
Congress by the President to give us 
greater information and data concern- 
ing lend-lease, but they do not contain 
specific facts relating to administration. 

On December 4, 1945, I introduced 
House Resolution 446, under which a se- 
lect committee of seven Members of the 
House would be created to make a thor- 
ough investigation of lend-lease opera- 
tions. The Committee on Rules so far 
has given it no consideration. ; 

With a total of approximately $66,- 
000,000,000 originally appropriated, of 
which about two and one-half biilion 
will have been recaptured, the responsi - 
bility rests upon Congress to ascertain 
just what has been done with these many 
billions of the taxpayers’ money. If 
there is nothing wrong, and I am not 
making allegations now—although I 
have received reports indicating that the 
procurement officers paid 100 percent in 
excess of the ceiling prices for various 
articles purchased under the Lend-Lease 
Act—I believe that the various agencies 
which have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administration and like- 
wise this Congress should welcome an 
opportunity to have a full investigation 
of the Lend-Lease Act and the opera- 
tions thereunder. I say that not because 
anything can be accomplished as to what 
has passed, in the event we do reveal 
abuses, extravagance, inefficiency, and 
bungling, but we know the only way we 
can maintain a direct and effective check 
upon appropriations that have been made 
by the Congress is to serve notice upon 
these agencies in the executive depart- 
ments that they will be held to a strict 
accounting. 

Mr. Chairman, many references have 
been made to lend-lease goods in the 
“pipe line,” covering supplies which were 
to be delivered to our allies after VJ-day. 
It has been contended by administration 
spokesmen that full recovery of 100 cents 
on the dollar would be made from such 
deliveries. Of course, cash is not in- 
volved but merely the promise to pay 
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on the part of the beneficiaries over a 
30-year period at a low rate of interest. 

Not only is there a housing shortage 
in our own country but many commodi- 
ties, such as lumber and building mate- 
rials, are almost impossible to secure by 
veterans, farmers, and other citizens. 
Under such circumstances it is difficult 
to justify continued shipment abroad of 
these scarce commodities under the 
Lend-Lease Act, especially in view of the 
fact that the President terminated oper- 
ations thereunder on August 17, 1945. 

During the hearings information was 
requested of Commissioner Thomas B. 
McCabe, of the Office of Foreign Liqui- 
dation, as to the status of shipments of 
pipe-line supplies going to various lend- 
lease countries. Commissioner McCabe 
has submitted information to the House 
Committee on Appropriations showing 
deliveries up to January 31, 1946, which 
I have asked permission to insert in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Estimated pine line of goods in United States 
and deliveries wp to Jan, 31, 1946 














{Dollar cost FAS] 
Estimated 
Total pipe | deliveries 
line Jan. 31, 
1946 
United Kingdom and colo- 
nies (excluding Ceylon) ...| $325, 853, 070 |$211, 804, 495 
PRE «vc. b-caceance neous | 16, 248,000 | 12,000, 000 
IO NE So tances 2, 062,500 | 2, 062, 500 
India and Cylon. ........... | 2, 247, 480 1, 900, 000 
Saudi Arabia '!__..._-. | 9, 558, 960 | 5, 878, 969 
Union ¢ Soviet Socialist | 
Republics _..-| 280,000,000 |} 100, 000, 000 
American Republics......-.| 2.4, 500, 000 None 
8 I ee eee ee 55, 000, 000 20, 600, 000 
Metropolitan France.......- 305, 000, 000 | 160, 000, 000 
8 de ra tial | 52, 000, 000 22, 000, 000 
Nether. .<.i.ccidccadnewn | 62, 000,000 | 41, 000, 000 
| |_—_—____—_ 
I ae katie }1, 114, 470,010 | 576, 725, 964 
1 Figures include inland and ocean freight charges. 
2 Including $1,£00,000 Treasury Procurement and 33,- 


C00,000 to $3,500,000 Army and Navy pipe line. 


It is apparent, from the foregoing tab- 
ulation, that it is proposed to make ad- 
ditional deliveries totaling almost a half 
billion dollars of these so-called pipe- 
line supplies. It is questionable whether 
Congress has given any authority to con- 
duct such operations and, therefore, I 
urge early consideration of House Reso- 
lution 446, so that Congress will learn 
what has actually been done by the ex- 
ecutive department of Government under 
the Lend-Lease Act. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read, and that the 
same be open to amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, does that mean that the commit- 
tee amendments will be offered before 
any other amendments may be offered? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If that is 
agreeable, we can consider the commit- 
tee amendments first, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. That is, all through the 
bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


Through 
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The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the appropriations 
and contractual authorizations of the de- 
partments and agencies available in the 
fiscal year 1946, and prior year unreverted 
appropriations, are hereby reduced in the 
sums hereinafter set forth, such sums to be 
carried to the surplus fund and covered into 
tne Treasury immediately upon the approval 
of this act: 


TITLE I—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES, AND EXECUTIVE Dr- 
PARTMENTS 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Office for Emergency Management 
National War Labor Board: Salaries and 
expenses, $2,250,000. 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment: Salaries and expenses, $555,000. 
War Shipping Administration: Revolving 
fund, $375,000,000. 
Maritime training fund, $2,000,000. 
Marine and war risk insurance fund, re- 
volving fund, $60,000,000. 
Office of Censorship: Salaries and expenses, 
$415,400. 
Petroleum Administration for War: Salaries 
and expenses, $200,000. 
In all, Office for Emergency Management, 
$440,420,400. 


EMERGENCY FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Defense aid—lend-lease, $1,080,000,000, to 
be deducted from such of the categories spec- 
ified in the various appropriation acts as 
may be determined by the Secretary of State 
or such official as he shall designate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


Employees’ Compensation Commission: 
Employees’ compensation fund, $1,300,000. 

United States Maritime Commission: Con- 
struction fund, act of June 29, 1936 revolving 
fund, $300,068,000. 


Federal Security Agency 
Public Health Service: Health and sanita- 


tion activities, war and defense areas (na- 
tional defense), $125,000. 


Federal Works Agency 


Office of the Administrator: 

War public works (community facilities), 
$5,750,000. 

Liquidation of Work Projects Administra- 
tion, 1944, $120,000. 

Work relief in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, 1944, $1,000,000. 

Public Buildings Administration: 

Emergency safeguarding of public build- 
ings and property, $75,000. 

Construction of public buildings outside 
the District of Columbia, $15,662,600. 

Construction of public buildings in and 
near the District of Columbia, $1,500,000. 

Public Roads Administration: Flight strips 
(national defense), $56,732, and such addi- 
tional amount as may remain unobligated, 

In all, independent offices, $325,657,332. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(Nonwar) 
Department of Agriculture 

Emergency supplies for Territories and pos- 

sessions, $5,000,000. 
Department of the Interior 

Office of Fishery Coordination: Salaries and 
expenses, $12,000. 

Emergency funds appropriated to the Pres- 
ident: Emergency fund for the President, 
national defense (allotment to Interior, Ter- 
ritories, and island possessions) , $1,391,143, 

Department of Justice 

Legal activities and general administra- 
tion: Salaries and expenses, Lands Division, 
$300,000. 

In all, executive departments, $6,703,143. 

In all, title I, $1,852,780,875. 
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Miscellaneous Provisiuns, Title ] 
Reductions in contractual authorizations 


Contractual authorizations of the depart. 
ments and agencies available in the fiscal 
year 1946 are hereby reduced in the sums 
hereinafter set forth: 

e Independent offices 

United States Maritime Commission: Cop. 
struction fund, act June 29, 1936, revolving 
fund, $460,000,000. 

Federal Works Agency, Public Buil 
Administration: Construction of buildings 
in the District of Columbia, 83,673,001. 


Reductions in limitations on administrative 
expenses 


Limitations on amounts from funds of cor- 
porations and other agencies for administra- 
tive expenses are hereby reduced in the fol- 
lowing sums: 


Executive Office of the President 
Office for Emergency Management, Foreign 
Economic Administration: 
Rubber Development Corporation, $160,000. 
U. S. Commercial Company, $250,000. 


Independent offices 


Federal Loan Agency, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation: Administrative expenses, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
affiliated organizations, $7,000,000. 


CORPORATE FUNDS TO BE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
TREASURY 


Executive Office of the President 


Office for Emergency Management: 

Office of Inter-American Affairs: The Di- 
rector of the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
is hereby directed to deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts 
the following sums representing excess funds 
of corporations created by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs under authority of 
law: 

Institute of Inter-American Transporta- 
tion, $171,890. 

Inter-American Navigation Corporation, 
$175,000. 

Prencinradio, Incorporated, $100,000. 


TITLE II—MIiTary ESTABLISHMENT 


Office of Secretary of War: Expediting pro- 
duction of equipment and supplies for na- 
tional defense, 1940-4(, $20,545,000. 

General Staff Corps: Special field exercises, 
Army, 1942-46, $2,413,868. 

Adjutant General’s Department: Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., 1942-46, $20,000. 

Finance Department: Finance Service, 
Army, 1942-46, $66,140,457, and subappro- 
priations under this head are hereby de- 
creased as follows: (1) Pay of the Army, 
$61,435,757; (2) expenses of courts martial, 
$4,700; (3) apprehension of deserters, $450,- 
000; (4) Finance Service, $4,000,000, and (5) 
claims for damages due to loss or destruction 
of property, or personal injury, or death, 
$250,000. 

Quartermaster Corps: 

Quartermaster Service, Army, 1942-46, sub- 
appropriation “Welfare of enlisted men,” 
$5,400,000. 

Transportation Corps: 

Transportation Service, 
$80,000,000. 

Signal Corps: 

Signal Service of the 
$85,000,000. 

Air Corps: Air Corps, 
$1,000,000,000. 

Medical Department: Medical and Hos- 
pital Department, Army, 1942-46, $27,615,000. 

Corps of Engineers: 

Engineer Service, Army, 1942-46, subap- 
propriation “Engineer Service,” $50,000,000, 
and no part of such subappropriation shall be 
available after February 25, 1946, for acquir- 
ing land or building permanent structures 
within the continental limits of the United 


Army, 1945-46, 


Army, 1942-46, 


Army, 1942-46, 
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states, except structures not costing more 
than $20,000. 

Repair of arsenals, Army, 1942-46, $661,905. 

Repair of arsenals, emergency construction, 
no year, $480. 

Acquisition of land, Panama, Army, no 
year, $395,593. 

" acquisition of land, Buchanan, P. R., no 
year, $8,284. 

Acquisition of land, act June 26, 1940, no 
year, $13,254. 

" acquisition of land for military purposes, 
national defense, no year, $360,941. 

Acquisition of land, San Bernardino, Kern, 
Los Angeles Counties, Calif., no year, $1,470. 

Acquisition of land, Ogden Ordnance 
Depot, Utah, no year, $60,420. 

Sites for military purposes, no year, 

0,065. 

O conetrustion of buildings, utilities, and 
appurtenances at military posts, no year, 
$12,533,633. 

Office buildings and appurtenances, War 
Department, Arlington County, Va., no year, 
$157. 

Buildings for United States representa- 
tives, Philippine Islands, no year, $304. 

Ordnance Department: Ordnance service 
and supplies, Army, 1942-46, $201,035,000. 

Chemical Warfare Service: Chemica] War- 
fare Service, Army, 1942-46, $21,600,000. 

Special service schools: Special service 
schools, Army, 1942-46, $382,500, and sub- 
appropriations under this head are hereby 
decreased as follows: (1) Infantry School, 
$181,200; (2) Cavalry activities, $30,300; (3) 
Field Artillery activities, $130,500; and (4) 
Coast Artillery activities, $40,500. 

Armored force: Instruction in armored 
force activities, 1942-46, $83,000. 

Seacoast defenses: 

Seacoast defenses, general, 1942-46, $14,- 
683,000, and no part of such appropriation 
shall be available after February 25, 1946, for 
the acquisition of land. 

Seacoast defenses, general, no year, $9,- 
698,373. 

Seacoast defenses, no year, $708,225. 

Seacoast defenses, insular departments, 
no year, $50,456. 

Seacoast defenses, Panama Canal, no year, 
$622,470. 

United States Military Academy: Pay of 
Military Academy, 1942-46, $126,272. 

Citizens’ Military Training: 

Military supplies and equipment for 
schools and colleges, 1942-46, $6,083. 

National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, Army: 

Promotion of rifle practice, 1942-46, $17,500. 

Inter-American relations, War Department: 

Inter-American relations, War Department, 
1943-46, $30,000. 

National defense activities, War Depart- 
ment, 1942-46, $2,659. 

Office of the Secretary: 

Contingent expenses, War Department, 
1942-46, $1,200,000. 

Printing and binding, War Department, 
1942-46, $4,500,000. 

Emergency funds appropriated to the Pres- 
ident: Emergency fund for the President, na- 
tional defense (allotment to War), 1942-46, 
$10,000,000. 

In all, title II, $1,615,926,369. 

Trrte III—Navat ESTABLISHMENT 


Office of the Secretary: 

Naval Research Laboratory, $75,000. 

Ocean and lake surveys, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $48,925. 

Fiscal year 1945, $7,953. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel: 
_ Naval Training Station, Lake Pend Oreille, 
idaho, 1944, $11,486. 

Naval Training Station, Port Deposit, Md., 
1946, $200,000. 

Libraries, Navy, 1945, $171,373. 

Welfare and recreation, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1945, $1,968,936. 

Piscal year 1946, $2,000,000. 
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Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $8,608. 

Fiscal year 1945, $62,595. 

Fiscal year 1946, $250,000. 

Naval prison farms and prison personnel 
(receipt limitation), 1944, $38. 

Bureau of Ships: 

Maintenance, Bureau of Ships: 

Fiscal year 1942, $3,090,591. 

Fiscal year 1943, $53,724,957. 

Fiscal year 1946, $30,000,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available for 
continuing the purposes of the appropriation 
“Defense installations on merchant vessels, 
Navy,” when such latter appropriation is ex- 
hausted. 

Bureau of Ordnance: 

Ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1945, $205,247,233. 

Fiscal year 1946, $100,000,000. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

Pay, subsistence, and transportation, Navy, 
1944, $2,763,960. 

Pay and subsistence of naval personnel, 
1946, $400,000,000. 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts: 

Piscal year 1944, $5,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $15,000,000. 

Transportation of things, Navy, 1946, $150,- 
000,000. 

Puel and transportation, Navy, 1945, $20,- 
000,000. 

Naval stock fund, $275,000,000. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 

Medical Department, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1944, $2,372,599. 

Fiscal year 1945, $7,000,000. 

Piscal year 1946, $17,000,000. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Fiscal year 1944, $1,500,000. 

Fiscal year 1945, $4,000,000. 

Piscal year 1946, $100,000. 

Public Works, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
$190,000,000, and the contractual authoriza- 
tion for “Public works, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks,” available in the fiscal year 1946, is 
hereby further reduced in the sum of $5,000,- 
000, applicable to projects within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, and nei- 
ther the appropriation nor contractual au- 
thorization under this head shall be avail- 
able after February 25, 1946, for the acquisi- 
tion of land. 

Bureau of Aeronautics: 

Aviation, Navy: 

Fiscal year 1943, $225,000,000. 

Fiseal year 1943-44, $10,000,000. 

Piscal year 1944, $200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1946, $215,887,000, and subap- 
propriations under this head are hereby de- 
creased as follows: (1) New construction and 
procurement of aircraft and equipment, spare 
parts, and so forth, from “$128,116,900" to 
“$94,737,200”; (2) replacement of naviga- 
tional and radio equipment for aircraft in 
service, etc., from $44,934,000” to “$34,917,- 
200”; and (3) maintenance, repair, and op- 
eration of aircraft factory, air stations, etc., 
from “$800,374,950” to “$627,884,450."" 

Marine Corps: 

General expenses, Marine Corps: 

Fiscal year 1944, $10,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1945, $10,000,000. 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels: 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
construction and machinery, $602,491,000. 

Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
armor, armament and ammunition, $338,848,- 
000. 
Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
emergency construction, $20,387,000. 

Repair facilities, Navy: 

Repair facilities, Navy, $18,281,000. 

Coast Guard: 

Pay and allowances, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $11,816,086. 

Fiscal year 1945, $5,940,838. 
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Fiscal year 1946, $7,000,000. 

General expenses, Coast Guard: 

Fiscal year 1944, $136,250. 

Fiscal year 1945, $48,286. 

Fiscal year 1946, $1,500,000. 

Retired pay, former Lighthouse Service, 
Coast Guard, 1946, $41,000. 

Salaries, Merchant Marine 
Coast Guard, 1945, $5,985. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Inspection, 


Salaries: 

Salaries, Compensation Board, 1944, $109 

Salaries, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1945, 
$577. 

Salaries, Hydrographic Office: 

Fiscal year 1944, $65,119. 

Piscal year 1945, $30,461. 

Salaries, Bureau of Ships, 1945, $7. 

Salaries, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
1945, $33,299. 

Salaries, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 1945, 
$153. 

Contingent expenses: 

Contingent expenses, 
1945, $106,000. 

The amount which may be transferred to 
this appropriation from other appropriations 
contained in the Naval Appropriation Act, 
1946, is hereby decreased from “$5,500,000” 
to “$4,000,000.” 

Printing and binding, Navy Department, 
1945, $2,118,500. 

The amount which may be transferred to 
this appropriation from other appropriations 
contained in the Naval Appropriation Act, 
1946, is hereby decreased from “$18,500,000” 
to “$8,500,000.” 

Contingent and miscellaneous 
Hydrographic Office: 

Fiscal year 1945, $52,000. 

Piscal year 1946, $600,000. 


Transfer of appropriations 


Transfers of the amounts hereinafter set 
forth shall be made from the appropriation 


Navy Department, 


expenses, 


“Aviation, Navy, 1946,” to the following 
appropriations: 

Navy War College, 1946, $37,000; 

Naval Training Station, Newport, 1946, 


$907,000; 

Pay, Naval Academy, 1946, $159,000; 

Naval Home, 1946, $12,640; 

Pay, subsistence and transportation, 1943, 
$4,500,000; 


Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, 1943, $350,000; 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, 1945, $29,364,000; 

Puel and transportation, Navy, 1944, 
$1,415,000; 

Civilian employees, Coast Guard, 1946, 
$395,000; 


Salaries, Merchant Marine Inspection, 1946, 
$72,000; 
In all, $37,211,640. 


Naval stock account and fund 


Effective April 1, 1946, the limitation, speci- 
fied in the First Supplemental National De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1944, on the value 
of stock in the “Naval stock account” plus 
outstanding obligations under the “Naval 
stock fund” shall be reduced from $2,250,- 
000,000 to $1,650,000,000, and thereafter said 
stock and obligations shall not exceed at any 
time said latter amount. 

In all, title ITI, $3,166,992,924. 

General provision 

The War and Navy Departments are hereby 
relieved from reimbursing each other from 
the appropriations of the “Military Establish- 
ment” and the appropriations of the “Navy 
Department and the naval service” for the 
amounts which on the date of this act may be 
owing by either Department to the other 
(exclusive of working fund accounts) for 
materials, supplies, equipment, or services 
furnished to either of said departments by 
the other, prior to September 1, 1945. The 
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department furnishing such materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, and services shall be re- 
sponsible for the expenses arising in connec- 
tion with the termination of contracts or 
settlement of the accounts in connection 
therewith. 

Sec. 301. This act may be cited as the 
“Second Supplemental Surplus Appropriation 
Rescission Act, 1946.” 


COMMUNISM IN CENTRAL AMERICA—ITS 
THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, before I offer the first committee 
amendment, I desire to yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] and ask unanimous consent that 
he may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and shall ask the indulgence of 
my colleagues for these few minutes 
that I may present to you, not my 
opinions in the manner of an alarmist 
who would try to arouse his fellow 
members, but to give you what I believe 
to be facts in reference to a situation 
which I feel is of the utmost importance 
at the present time. 

Within recent days I have returned, 
together with other Members of the 
House who journeyed to Central 
America to investigate the construction 
of the Inter-American Highway running 
through seven countries. We occupied 
about 3 weeks in this important task. 
I shall not now discuss the problems in 
connection with the building of that 
road which passes through Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
That will be a proper subject for the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Roads, the gentleman from Utah 
{[Mr. Rosrnson], and those of us who 
joined in the investigation and study. 
We shall make a report to the Congress 
of the United States in reference to 
whether we should or should not appro- 
priate additional sums of money for its 
completion. I shall, therefore, refrain 
at this time, although I am absorbed 
with the subject matter, from a dis- 
cussion of that vitally important high- 
way. 

I call attention, however, to what I 
found to be in evidence in these Central 
American countries with reference to 
the Communist-controlled forces which 
are being directed, vigorously, against the 
Government of the United States. 

I read an editorial with which I agree 
It appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
Daily News: 

RUSSIA AND CHURCHILL 

Moscow's bitter attacks on Winston 
Churchill for proposing closer Anglo-Ameri- 
can fraternal association come with bad 
grace from the Russians, of all people, They 
seem to forget that they have a 20-year mili- 
tary alliance with Britain, and an offer of 
one for 50 years. And they have military 
alliances with other nations. Those in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

The reason an Anglo-American treaty of 
alliance is not in the picture has nothing to 
do with Russian feelings. Certainly Wash- 
ington would not recognize Moscow’s right or 
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good faith in offering objections to the 
United States following the Russian prece- 
dent. 

Actually, however, American tradition is 
against peacetime military alliances of an 
exclusive nature. That tradition is not apt 
to be changed. 

Moscow knows this. She also knows that 
treaties of alliance are not worth much, as 
her own experience shows. 

What counts in the relations of nations 
are common purposes and mutual interests— 
or conflicting purposes and interests. The 
Anglo-American conflict of interests is minor 
compared with the basic purposes and stand- 
ards shared by the two peoples. The fra- 
ternal association which Churchill men- 
tioned—he did not propose a treaty of al- 
liance—already exists and has existed for a 
long time. Repeatedly it has held Britain 
and America together in times of grave crisis. 
It is stronger today than ever. 

That does not mean that the United States 
underwrites all British imperial policy, or 
that England always agrees with us. It 
does mean that on the larger issues of world 
peace, and defense against aggression, the 
United States and the British Commonwealth 
are united. 

This is not a menace to any peaceful na- 
tion, not a threat to any freedom. It is the 
best hope of the United Nations, and is so 
recognized by most members. 

It will not be used for aggression against 
Russia. Whether it is ever used in defense 
against Russian aggression will depend on 
Moscow. Certainly the democracies and 
Soviet Russia can exist peacefully in the 
same world—but not if Russian-directed 
communism tries to overthrow our democra- 
cies. Certainly there is no legitimate terri- 
torial conflict between the United States and 
Russia—but Russia can create conflict if she 
is determined on expansion at the expense 
of her neighbors. 

If Russia will live up to her United Nations 
pledges, she will have the United States and 
Britain as enduring friends in that alliance 
for peace. But if she continues to violate 
her peace agreements—as she is doing today 
in Manchuria and Iran and elsewhere—no 
power on earth can make others trust her. 
Unless Russia learns that before it is too 
late, the future is dark. 


I repeat the words: “Certainly the de- 
mocracies and Soviet Russia can exist 
peacefully in the same world, but not if 
Russian-directed communism tries to 
overthrow our democracies.” Mr. Chair- 
man, that policy, not conducive to peace, 
is being used in the republics of Central 
America at this hour. 

Not only in talking with the officials 
of the governments concerned, but in 
checking with literally hundreds of peo- 
ple who reside in those nations, I found 
evidence which I shall hope to authenti- 
cate at a later date, of Communist-con- 
trolled forces that are not only using 
Central America to spread the doctrines 
of Soviet Russia in those respective coun- 
tries, but I learned that those nations are 
being used as a springboard of bitter, 
virulent attacks upon the United States 
of America, its Government, and our in- 
stitutions. Why doI say this? I believe 
that the Communist newspaper publi- 
cations in Central America are directed, 
not from channels in Cuba or from Mex- 
ico, but are patterned in their editorial 
policies and their utterances from Rus- 
sia itself. The clippings are similar in 
nature, and the thread of comment run- 
ning through all of them indicates that 
there is one central fountain from which 
the attacks spring. 
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We visited Managua, the capital of 
Nicaragua. I found there a man by the 
name of Fletcher Warren, . clear-think. 
ing, hard-working American, who is oyr 
Ambassador in that Central American 
country. He is thoroughly American, 
and he is attempting in every possible 
manner to cooperate with Nicaragua in 
its contacts with the United States in 
building a sustained peace and under- 
standing. And yet what did I find? 
Within the last few weeks at least two 
and possibly three Communist nevws- 
papers in Central America which had 
previously been praising only the Soviet 
system of government have now turned 
their poisoned pens on Fletcher Warren. 
I have read the slanderous attacks, 
They are not against the man himself, 
but they are focusing on Fletcher War- 
ren because he is the Ambassador of the 
United States. He is a symbol of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I know it is easy to say 
that perhaps this subject should not be 
discussed at this time. I thought care- 
fully before uttering the words I have 
spoken today. I believe, however, that 
it is absolutely necessary that the United 
States of America probe painstakingly 
and continually into the attacks which 
are being made on the representatives of 
our Government and our institutions by 
the Communist newspapers of Central 
America. I do not believe that those 
editorials spring sporadically from the 
newspapers themselves at the plants 
where they are printed. I know because 
of the common thread that runs through 
each and every article that there is a 
direction, and it appears to come from no 
other spot than Soviet Russia itself. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Why limit the investi- 
gation to newspapers of Central Amer- 
ica? Why not extend them to some of 
our own publications in the United 
States? In my opinion, certain Commu- 
nist newspapers in America are using the 
right of free speech granted to them by 
the American Government to destroy the 
very Government which gives them the 
right of free speech. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I only concern my- 
self, at the moment of course, with what 
I believe to be the using of Central Amer- 
ican countries as an outlet for expres- 
sions derogatory to the representatives 
of this country who are our ambassadors 
in Central America. We are not aiding 
those peoples in an effort to exploit, but 
only to build solidly for peace. I would 
remind you that I saw cotton acres pre- 
sumably planted for that purpose by the 
Japanese, but anyone alert to the situa- 
tion would know that these lands had 
been anticipated, in the final analysis, 25 
air fields. The Nazis used the coffee 
plantations a: blinds for radio stations 
and contact points. ; 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What the gentleman 
says should have a sobering effect upon 
our opinions when they come as Sup- 
pliants for money out of the Treasury of 
this country. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. I have this further 
observation to make. I feel that the 
clever and dangerous Communist forces 
in Central America are more thcroughly 
and effectively organized today against 
the United States of America than were 
the Japanese or the German attempts in 
Central America prior to World War II. 
I hope that we as a Nation will not be 
gullible enough to allow facts to pass 
unnoticed. I do feel, I may say in ref- 
erence to the observation of my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois, that the 
leaders and people generally, within 
these Central American countries, are 
thoroughly in accord with the fullest co- 
operation with the United States. We 
can and must, in a constructive manner, 
continue to foster this spirit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 7, 
strike out “$2,250,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “81,600,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is self-explanatory 
and is offered on the recommendation of 
the subcommiitee. I ask for an im- 
mediate vote. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment on page 3 
after line 20. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, after line 
20, strike out the matter in lines 21 and 22. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered on the 
recommendation of the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and is unanimously approved 
by the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a further amendment on 
page 3, after line 22. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, after line 
22, strike out the matter in lines 23 and 24. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is also offered with 
the approval and recommendation of the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a further committee 
amendment on page 11, line 7. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 11, line 7, 
atter the comma insert “1946.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is merely a formal amendment 
designed to clarify the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment on page 13, 
line 20. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, line 20, 
before the period insert the following: “ex- 
cept in pursuance of a specific appropriation.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered for the 
purpose of requiring the department to 
come before the committee and justify 
any contemplated land acquisitions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, on page 13, line 23, I offer a further 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 13, in line 
23, strike out “$225,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$265,000,000” and on page 14, line 1, 
strike out “%200,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$260,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is for the purpose of saving 
additional funds and is offered on the 
recommendation of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, on page 17, after line 8, I offer a 
further amendment. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 17, after line 
8, insert the following: “Salaries, Office of 
Commandant, United States Coast Guard, 
1946, $265,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is offered to care 
in part for the additional funds needed 
by this office. We were asked to provide 
$410,000. This is a reduction of $145,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
2, line 22, strike out “$1,080,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,280,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered to increase the 
amount of rescission on lend-lease $200,- 
000,000. 

The hearings upon this subject are not 
as good as I wish they were. The lend- 
lease bookkeeping is not very good 
either. It is perfectly clear that they 
are reporting obligations of $3,000,000,- 
000 and they are only proposing to save 
out of cancellations the sum of $100,- 
000,000. They are proposing to spend 
during the rest of the year something 
like $727,000,000. 

The committee raised the cut $230,- 
000,000 above the Budget, but I think 
that we can take $200,000,000 more and 
they will still have plenty of money. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature at 
the present time is the pipe line of goods 
headed for Russia, involving $280,000,000 
and deliveries of only $100,000,000. 


It is apparent to me from the whole 
set-up and from the amount of the out- 
standing obligations and from the 
amount of contracts that might be can- 
celed that they can save at least $200,- 
000,000 more. When the last rescission 
bill was up an attempt was made by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] 
for adding $500,000,000. It was said at 
that time that it was not possible. On 
the other hand, they come in here now 
with a recommendation themselves to 
take out $850,000,000, and the committee 
$1,080,000,000. It is apparent to me, 
because these rescissions are resulting in 
so much less savings than any other de- 
partment or agency, in proportion, that 
they can save this additional $200,000,- 
000 and still have plenty of money to do 
anything that they need to do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What are they us- 
ing the lend-lease funds for at this time? 

Mr. TABER. To send stuff to these 
countries. Frankly, I recognize our 
obligation to more or less feed the hun- 
gry nations, but I question, after the way 
Russia is acting, whether we should send 
anything more over there. I do not 
think that it promotes international 
good will. The more you give them the 
worse they seem to act. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Are they creating 
any new obligations to any great extent 
at this time? 

Mr. TABER. In the new obligations 
that they are creating, they wanted to 
create $727,000,000. The committee cut 
that by $230,000,000, so I presume you 
would have to take that off. That would 
be $500,000,000 new obligations, and the 
only legitimate obligation they might 
create would be for freight charges in 
sending and making the deliveries of the 
stuff. They would have plenty of money 
for that and still make the cut I pro- 
pose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
the gentleman would go a little more into 
detail about these commitments to 
Russia, the amount of them, and what 
they are used for. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot give the com- 
mitments to Russia as of today. They 
had $280,000,000 in the pipe line as of 
January 31, and they had delivered out 
of that $280,000,000, $100,000,000 worth 
of stuff, leaving $180,000,000 that was still 
in the pipe line, headed for Russia. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
gentleman mean it is in transit to Russia? 

Mr. TABER. No; I do not mean in 
transit. They call it “delivery” when 
they load it on the ships here in this 
country ready to go. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has it 
been loaded yet? 

Mr. TABER. It had not been on the 
3lst of January, and that is the latest 
date that I have been able to get figures 
on. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I guess 
you would say then that it was ear- 
marked. 

Mr. TABER. 
Russia. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under 
what obligation are we to supply these 
additional funds? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
not a violation of the law itself? 

Mr. TABER. I think it is. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Whether 
it is in violation of the law or not, is it 
not true that we could reassert title to 
those goods? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, at any time, under 
the law, if we needed them for ourselves. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So that if 
the Administrator felt that we should 
recapture those goods and not permit 
them to get into the hands of Russia or 
England, or whoever it might be, we 
could reassert title up to the time of 
actual delivery? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 
object to that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even 
after delivery we can reassert title, if they 
are surplus goods, when the war is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance 
to study very fully the arithmetic of the 
lend-lease accounting to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but I am supporting 
this amendment. 

I want to remind the committee of 
certain recent history. Last spring when 
we extended lend-lease there was in- 
cluded an amendment sponsored origi- 
nally by a Republican minority of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs pro- 
hibiting the use of lend-lease as a post- 
war mechanism for relief, rehabilitation, 
or reconstruction. In that amendment, 
which was drafted in my office, was an 
exception that lend-lease supplies which 
we had agreed to send before the war 
was over for use in the war, and for 
which payment was made, could be de- 
livered after the war. That exception 
was called the pipe-line provision. The 
purpose of the exception was to take care 
of lend-lease materials that were in the 
pipe line, that had been ordered or were 
on the way over, and that when the 
war ended would become war surplus as 
far as we were concerned. 

After the House adopted this amend- 
ment it was claimed that this pipe-line 
provision was a loophole in the postwar 
lend-Jease prohibition and would be used 
by the administration for furnishing in- 
definite amounts of postwar lend-lease, 
in spite of the apparent prohibition of 
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postwar lend-lease in the rest of the 
amendment. 

In the Senate an attempt was made 
to take out that pipe-line loophole. The 
vote on the amendment to take it out 
was 39 to 39. The then Vice President 
Truman, seeing that the vote was a tie 
and not realizing that since it was a tie 
the motion failed, cast his only vote as 
a Senator while he was Vice President in 
order to break that tie. Therefore, the 
bill went to the White House as written 
here on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, containing this Republican- 
sponsored amendment. President Roose- 
velt died and Vice President Truman be- 
came President and signed that bill, so 
he therefore voted on it as a Senator, 
signed it as Vice President, and signed 
the same bill as President. 

A group of Republican members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
May, ai -r VE-day, the same group that 
had sponsored this amendment in the 
House, being concerned that there would 
be an attempt made to use this pipe-line 
amendment as a loophole to use lend- 
lease as a postwar mechanism, wrote the 
President asking him what his policy 
would be and whether he intended to 
comply with this amendment or use the 
pipe line as a loophole to use lend-lease 
for postwar relief, reconstruction and re- 
habilitation purposes, as had been 
charged on the floor of the Senate and 
elsewhere. In our letter we reminded 
him that no President ever knew the in- 
tent of Congress better than he did in 
connection with this bill, having been 
present in the Senate and heard the de- 
bates as Vice President and having voted 
on it on that tie vote as a Senator. The 
answer came back that he understood 
the intent of Congress and intended to 
carry it out clearly and not do anything 
except clear the pipe line. 

As we know, shortly after VJ-day came 
an announcement that was astounding 
in some quarters, but it was clearly in ac- 
cord with the intention of the Congress, 
that lend-lease would be cut off. The 
President was thereby complying with 
the law. 

As I say, I have not had a chance to 
study the figures carefully, and they are 
so put together in the hearings that it 
will require a great deal of study to make 
head or tail of them. However, it seems 
to me that we are seeing the lend-lease 
pipe line used as a loophole to furnish 
postwar food, relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction to certain countries, that 
we are seeing a violation of the provision 
of the Congress. Under the pipe-line 
agreements we are not obligated to 
furnish anything after the war, but the 
other countries are obligated to take, and 
pay for, whatever is in the pipe line that 
we want to continue to deliver. Thus, 
there can be no legal obligated appro- 
priations for postwar lend-lease, yet the 
hearings and reports show millions of 
such obligations. 

I cannot see how any food could still 
be in the pipe line, yet we find $400,000,- 
000 still to be spent for agricultural items. 
Thus food is postwar relief, not war sur- 
plus. Therefore, it seems to me it would 
be fully in accord with the clear inten- 
tion of Congress if we made this addi- 
tional rescission that the gentleman from 
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New York has suggested by his ameng- 
ment, and cut down this amount to make 
sure that the lend-lease law on this sub. 
ject is observed by the administration, 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous Consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana may proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from.New York and I have 
served so long together on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, sometimes it 
seems to me that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. I have 
learned through the years to appreciate 
his incalculable value to this House and 
to the United States of America. 
Usually, when we write these appropria- 
tion bills in committee, his pencil and 
mine move in the same direction—and 
that is downward. But I do not believe 
the gentleman from New York under- 
stands all of the facts about the status 
of the lend-lease appropriation or he 
would not advocate a greater rescission 
than is provided in this bill. 

There is only one proper way to decide 
the amount of lend-lease appropriations 
that should be rescinded, and that is on 
the basis of clearly ascertained facts. 
What are the facts? 

Let us bear in mind, first of all, that 
lend-lease is on a purely folding-up basis. 
It is not buying a new thing and it can- 
not undertake any new obligations. Let 
us not forget that its activity is to be 
devoted henceforth to paying its bills and 
closing up shop. It is nothing more than 
a liquidating operation from now on. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The evidence indicates 
they expect to obligate $500,000,000. 

Mr. LUDLOW. That is a mistake. 
They do not expect to enter into any 
new contracts or any new commitments. 

Mr. TABER. Then we ought to be 
able to save something. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Thomas B. McCabe, 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, and 
his staff made a careful survey to de- 
termine how much money they would 
have to have in order to close out. They 
decided that by wringing out every un- 
necessary dollar of their resources at 
har’ they could return $750,000,000 to 
the Treasury. Then they screwed up 
the wringer a little tighter and decided 
that they could possibly add $100,000.- 
000 to that amount, making the tote! 
rescission $850,000.000, and the Budget 
Bureau sent our Deficiencies Subcom- 
mittee an estimate of that amount. This 
left a total of $727,885,000 to cover liqui- 
dating operations from December 1, 1945, 
to the end of the availability of the lend- 
lease appropriations. ‘These obligations 
are listed in 10 categories on page 298 
of the committee hearings. 

I am advised that the $850,000,000 
rescission exhausts—in fact, more than 
exhausts—all of the available uncom- 
mitted resources of lend-lease. Every 
dollar held by lend-lease beyond tha‘ 
amount is committed by hard and fixed 
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obligations of this Government. There- 
fore, it has nothing beyond that amount 
it can rescind. It is impossible to 
squeeze blood out of a turnip and I am 
convinced that no money can be squeezed 
out of lend-lease for rescission purposes 
beyond the $850,000,000 proposed by 
jend-lease and approved by the Budget. 

I believe from my investigation of the 
matter that this is a plain factual state- 
ment, the truth of which will be brought 
out later. Since Mr. McCave and his 
staff, with some misgivings, agreed to 
rescind $850,000,000, other obligations 
have turned up which, if taken into ac- 
count, would reduce the rescission many 
millions of dollars below $850,000,000. 
These result from so-called open-end 
contracts, the bills for which are now 
coming in and which are adding in a 
surprising way to the total of lend-lease 
obligations. Open-end contracts were 
contracts in which the Government 
bound itself to take the complete output 
of factories. Many steel contracts were 
of this character. In such cases the 
Government’s actual obligations could 
not be known until the vouchers come 
in. Since lend-lease last reported to our 
subcommittee it has learned of $50,000,- 
009 or $60,000,000 of obligations it did 
not know it had and all of the vouchers 
from open-end contracts, especially 
steel contracts, are not yet in. 

Iam satisfied that Lend-Lease overshot 
rather than underestimated its rescind- 
able resources when it fixed the amount 
at $850,000,000. I believe that our sub- 
committee made a mistake when it in- 
creased the rescission $230,000,000, and 
I am certain that any further increase 
of the rescission as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York would be a per- 
fectly futile performance, which would 
either result in an enormous lot of 
claims being filed against the Govern- 
ment for unsatisfied obligations or in the 
presentation later of estimates for de- 
ficiency appropriations to cover these 
claims. I hope that all efforts to in- 
crease the rescission will be defeated. 

The adoption of the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York would put the 
House in a ridiculous position. The Sen- 
ate would be certain to reject it, for there 
1s no such money to rescind. I repeat 
that you cannot get blood out of a turnip. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LupLtow] spoke of this ob- 
ligation as a hard and fixed obligation 
of the Government and said that we 
could not get blood out of a turnip. 

Now, just what is the situation? Are 
we under hard and fast obligations to 
deliver goods in the lend-lease pipe line? 
In Chungking, in Calcutta, in New 
Delhi, in Tehran, in Frankfurt, in Ber- 
lin, in Paris, and in Cairo, members of 





the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
the War Department discussed the 
Problem of the left-over lend-lease 


s0ods in the various countries which we 
visited. I see at least three members of 
that subcommittee on the floor this af- 
ternoon, and I am sure they will bear 
me out when I say that that question 
was repeatedly raised, as to whether 
the United States Government could 
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not reassert title to lend-lease goods 
which had already been delivered but 
which were surplus and no longer needed 
with the war over. Repeatedly, in all 
of those places we were told that the 
United States Government could assert 
title to lend-lease goods which had been 
delivered, when they were surplus and 
the war was over. Then, how can any- 
one contend now that we have a fixed 
obligation to deliver additional lend- 
lease goods because they happen to be 
in the pipe line? 

Here are samples from the pipe-line 
figures which total something over a 
billion dollars: 

United Kingdom and colonies, $325,- 
000,000. 

India and Ceylon, $2,247,000. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
Russia—$280,000,000. 

Metropolitan France, $305,000,000. 

There have been a great many red 
faces in this country because of the sale 
of scrap and oil to Japan and to some 
other countries, and the delivery of 
some other goods which they later used 
to make war on the United States. 

In the present unsettled condition, in 
the present turmoil about the situation 
in the world, what justification can 
there be for the United States continu- 
ing the delivery of lend-lease goods to 
some or any of those countries I have 
mentioned, under any theory of obliga- 
tion? 

What is this money to be used for? 
An analysis of the projected obligations 
as given in the hearings on page 208 
shows that ordnance and ordnance ma- 
terials account for $11,000,000; aircraft 
and aeronautical materials for $23,000,- 
000; trucks and automotive vehicles for 
$45,000,000; vessels, water craft, and 
equipage, $173,000,000, and so on; also 
agricultural commodities and items of 
that sort, $400,000,000. 

What obligation have we to make the 
delivery of goods that are now in the 
pipe line when we can reassert title to 
those we delivered before the war ended 
when they became surplus? I suggest 
to the Members of the House that we 
had better consider pretty carefully 
and, if we can, reclaim more of these 
funds lest there be a lot of red faces if 
the delivery of some of these materials 
should later be found to have placed 
them into the hands of persons who 
would use them for aggression or for 
purposes that would run counter to the 
interests of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from South Dakota may pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What some 
of us would like to know is whether as a 
matter of physical fact we are now de- 
livering any goods to any foreign coun- 
try under lend-lease obligations? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I un- 
derstand it, the purpose of this appro- 
priation item is to make the delivery of 
goods which have not yet got to them, 
and to complete the contracts for those 
goods. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Under what 
authority of law are we giving any for- 
eign country under lend-lease now? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
sure I do not know other than as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said 
that it grows out of the pipe-line clause 
which technically offers some escape, al- 
though it was not intended to be so used 
as he explained. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Is that why 
this $200,000,000 is claimed to be needed, 
to take care of goods in the pipe line? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; that 
is why the funds were originally appro- 
priated; the bill now pending rescinds a 
portion of those appropriations; the 
amendment by the gentleman from New 
York seeks to increase the rescission by 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What I 
would like to know is whether we are 
giving any goods today to foreign coun- 
tries under lend-lease, and, if so, by what 
authority? And I hope some member 
of the committee will explain. 

Mr. LUDLOW. ‘There are no new 
commitments. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not 
talking about that. What I am talking 
about is delivering goods to foreign 
countries under lend-lease at this time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Iread from the Twenty- 
first Report on Lend-Lease Operations, 
which was presented here on January 31: 

Adherence to this policy has meant the 
almost complete cessation of expenditures 
of lend-lease funds except to the extent that 
these funds have been encumbered by obli- 
gations assumed. 


There are $400,000,000 available above 
the amount that is encumbered. That is 
what I propose to cut. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And the 
gentleman proposes that we shall not 
spend any more money than is necessary 
to complete those obligations, and then 
not fill the pipe line any more. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 


I yield to 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 


Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes, the last 5 to be reserved to the 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, this 
seems to me to be a matter of very grave 
importance about which the House un- 
derstands little. I do not think the gen- 
tleman should cut off debate on this mat- 
ter until it has been further gone into. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 


already debated this matter pretty fully. 
Does the gentleman want 5 minutes? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want in- 
formation, not particularly time for my 
own use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Missouri asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 min- 
utes, the last 5 to be reserved to the 
committee. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address myself particularly 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] because I think that is an inter- 
esting question and one on which there 
is a great deal of confusion. I can best 
illustrate it in the form of an inquiry I 
checked up on very recently when the 
housing bill was before this body for con- 
sideration. There was a note in my mail 
to the effect that some 40,000,000 board 
feet of hardwood lumber was being ex- 
ported out of the country. I thought 
that was an abnormally large estimate, 
so I called up the Treasury Department 
to check on the matter and I got hold of 
the appropriate person down there who 
is working in the lend-lease end of the 
Treasury Procurement. He searched 
around and came up with a different 
figure. I asked him what it was and he 
said the amount was 18,000,000 feet. 
That is to say that we were obligated 
to export 40,000,000 feet, but 18,000,000 
feet remained undelivered. I said, “By 
what warrant is 18,000,000 board feet of 
hardwood lumber being sent out of 
the country?” He said, “A selection was 
made by countries with whom we had a 
lend-lease contract or lend-lease agree- 
ment, and we permitted them at the time 
that lend-lease came to an end to make 
a selection of the contracts that they 
would like to see fulfilled.” So those con- 
tracts are being fulfilled today, as I re- 
call, on a 30-year credit basis at an in- 
terest rate of 2 percent. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Two and three-eighths 
percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or 23g percent. We 
said to these countries: “All right, you 
pick out the contract you want fulfilled, 
notwithstanding the fact that here is a 
proclamation to the effect that lend- 
lease as such should terminate.” Now 
we are fulfilling those contracts notwith- 
standing the declaration that was made 
to the effect that lend-lease came to an 
end. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Can the gen- 
tleman inform me on this point: In 
those cases where we are delivering fur- 
ther goods to foreign countries under 
lend-lease, are those countries now pur- 
chasing and obligating themselves to pay 
for those goods? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Insofar as I know, 
that is being handled on the basis of 30 
years’ credit at 2% percent. If I am in 
error I will be happy to have somebody 
correct my recollection. In addition to 
that, there is a bookkeeping transaction 
and reimbursement to the various agen- 
cies of government where these commit- 
ments are being liquidated and obliga- 
tions raised similar to the fixed obliga- 
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tions read a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota; then, of course, 
there is the administrative expense that 
goes along with it. 

The point I raise on behalf of the 
pending amendment is this: Wherever it 
involves our own Government and we 
find ultimately there is a deficiency we 
can cure it in a subsequent deficiency 
bill. It does not necessarily have to be 
done today, for one thing, and, secondly, 
if there is a possibility that some excess 
funds are left over, it occurs to me that 
the Congress can still reexamine into 
that matter very carefully to make sure 
that there is no extravagant expenditure 
of those funds irrespective of how much 
is involved. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. In connection with 
these goods that were in the mill, so to 
speak, when they were in the mill and 
when the lend-lease proposition came up 
that they could decide either to buy them 
or leave them, there was a great loss to be 
sustained on the cessation of lend-lease 
in some cases because goods were almost 
100 percent completed and in those cases 
where they took the goods there was a 
great saving to the Government. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It is perfectly 
clear that lend-lease ends on June 30, 
1946. Nothing more can be sent after 
that except “goods for use in the prose- 
cution of the present war,” that having 
been indicated by the Congress last 
spring when we were talking about be- 
fore VJ-day and before VE-day. There 
cannot be any pipe-line agreements, any 
of these so-called 3 (c) agreements unless 
they were made before VE-day because 
it had to be made during the present 
war. In addition to that, the agreement 
had to provide for payment for the goods. 

Can the gentleman tell us whether the 
hearings show that pipe-line agreements 
have been made since VJ-day? If they 
have been, it seems to me they are con- 
trary to law. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not recall 
whether a statement of that fact appears 
in the hearings or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask somebody to answer on the 
floor definitely whether this money for 
lend-lease operations contemplates de- 
livering goods under the original lend- 
lease agreement as it was understood, or 
whether this money will be used to pay 
for goods delivered under a sales agree- 
ment in harmony with the so-called 3 (c) 
paragraph. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will someone on the 
majority side in charge of the bill answer 
that question, please? Apparently no- 
body over there knows the answer. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentile. 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Those contracts would 
not have too much bearing upon this ap- 
propriation because there is a margin in 
here for the enormous, extravagant ex- 
penditures on obligations to be incurr: | 
subsequent to January 1. They would 
have plenty of money by cutting out this 
additional $200,000,000 and still get by 
with everything they need. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKSEN] at least cleared 
up one point in my mind. One of my 
constituents has been trying to get hard- 
wood flooring for the last 8 months, and 
I have been unable to find out why he 
could not get it. The departments down 
below would not tell me. The mills said 
they had a ceiling price on it and they 
could sell the rough lumber for more 
than the finished hardwood flooring 
would bring, so I supposed they were not 
making it. Now I am happy to pass the 
information along to my constituent that 
18,000,000 board feet of that hardwood 
lumber went overseas. I wonder if the 
gentleman could tell me where it went? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, 22,000,000 feet have 
already been delivered, and 18,000,000 
feet are still to be delivered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is still going? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, then, that wil! 
make my constituent happy, or will it? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHABK. I am receiving 
complaints from farmers in my State 
who are unable, under the priority sys- 
tem, to get a few boards with which to 
repair their machinery so that they can 
produce more food. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The OPA will fix 
that for you if and when we put it out 
of business. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. And lumber is now 
being shipped overseas to Russia and 
other foreign countries. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know I have some 
maple trees that I wanted to cut into 
flooring, but I could not get anybody to 
do it, either to cut it or haul it away to 
the mill. Itis only 3 milesaway. There 
is nobody to work in the mill to make it 
into flooring. 

What I want to talk about, though, is 
this: While we are wandering ail over 
the world trying to settle everybody's 
troubles, it might be well to take a look 
at home. I should not place too much 
reliance, if I was a member of the CIO 
or the PAC on what some Representa- 
tive might say, because the CIO would 
not agree with what I thought, and being 
good PAC’ers would never agree to any- 
thing contrary to what they thought it 
ought to be. 

ADVOCATING VIOLENCE 

When goon squads seized possession of 
factories; drove women and men from 
their jobs; defied court orders; assaulted 
and beat innocent citizens; repeatedly 
violated the law, from the Ist day of 
January to the 10th day of June 1937, the 
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national administration and the then 
Governor of Michigan condoned that 
civil rebellion by neglecting to enforce 
the law. 

To enforce the laws, proclaimed the 
Governor of Michigan, would lead to 
bloodshed. He overlooked the fact that 
the goon squads imported from other 
cities and States were beating and shed- 
ding the blood of Michigan citizens who 
wanted to work. 

That, you say, is all in the past and 
should be forgotten. Well it might be, 
were it not for the fact that today indi- 
viduals and organizations, following com- 
munistic methods and procedure, are 
again advocating open defiance of the 
law, and the Congress of the United 
States fails to take action to force Fed- 
eral authorities to enforce the law. 

From the Philadelphia Record of 
March 3, 1946, published by one Julius 
David Stern, comes a news story, the 
caption of which, in large, black-face 
type, reads: “Union aide urges labor defy 
law to wake up city.” 

In smaller type we find these words: 
“CIO official says people here are ‘not 
mad enough.’” 

The news story continues: 

What Philadelphia needs is more outright 
defiance of law and order, Franz Daniel, 
Washington representative of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO), said here yesterday. 

Daniel, former executive head of the CIO 
Political Action Committee in this city, ad- 
dressed some 300 delegates to the Philadel- 
phia regional conference on the Community 
in Action, at the Girls’ High School, Seven- 
teenth and Spring Garden Streets. 

Obviously referring to the General Electric 
strike and the demands of teachers for higher 
pay, Daniel said that conferences on such 
disputes are likely to end in futility until the 
organizing power of defiance is understood. 

RAPS NEWSPAPERS’ ATTITUDE 

“We are not mad enough,” Daniel declared. 
“If three teachers went to jail it would be 
the greatest thing that ever happened to 
Philadelphia. You would find rallying be- 
hind them people from the really good parts 
of the community.” 

Accusing the newspapers of a holier-than- 
thou attitude in their editorials on the GE 
strike, Daniel said: “Until the time comes 
when people are willing to defy law and order 
for the sake of democracy, we are not going 
to change conditions.” 


More than 2 years ago, the House sent 
over to the other body the Hobbs bill, 
designed to end what was described by a 
United States Supreme Court Justice as 
highway robbery and extortion, but 
which the Court held was legal when 
practiced by members of a union. 

The American people are waiting, not 
only for Congress to take effective action 
looking toward the enforcement of the 
laws, the protection of the citizen's right 
to work, but they are looking toward the 
north end of the Capitol building in 
Washington, wondering where lies buried 
the Hobbs bill; they are wondering who 
buried it and who is sitting on the grave. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nzes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
CANNON], 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple proposition. 
On VJ-day, in compliance with a direc- 
tive from the President, all new lend- 
lease commitments of every character 


ceased. Lend-lease was at an end. Of 
course, at that time we had contracts for 
goods; goods in the pipe line; goods in 
the mill, which are considered in the pipe 
line, all of which involved obligations and 
losses to the Government if canceled. 
Immediately everything was discon- 
tinued except under the so-called 3 (c) 
agreements with respect to France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, which had 
to be carried out and which have been 
carried out. With that exception, all 
lend-lease deliveries ceased. Where we 
had goods in the pipe line and under con- 
tract, such goods were turned over to 
those who wanted to buy them for cash 
in advance or for notes payable in 30 
years at 2% percent. 

It can be readily understood that 
with the large number of contracts un- 
completed, the quantities of goods en 
route and under manufacture in the 
mills, involving a charge against the 
United States Government, the sale of 
these goods to foreign nations which 
would pay for them was to the financial 
interest of our Government. We will 
Save money by completing them. 

That is all there is to it. There have 
been no new commitments and no new 
contracts since VJ-day. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman has had the benefit of the hear- 
ings and whatever discussion there was 
there, and knows where these various 
deliveries will be made of the pipe-line 
material. Would he say that in his 
judgment it is a good thing to complete 
the delivery on all of these goods to the 
particular countries that are involved 
and that are going to receive them? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I think we 
will save money by it. Let me read one 
paragraph from the report which I think 
should ease the minds of Members. 
Speaking of lend-lease, the report 
states: 

This activity is being liquidated. No new 
commitments will be made. Unexpended 
funds are for discharging existing obligations, 
a goodly portion of which may yet be can- 
celed. Settlements are being accelerated 
and the committee is advised that every effort 
is being made, in consequence of committee 
pressure, to liquidate all outstanding obliga- 
tions as expeditiously as practicable. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman will agree with me that under 
the basic lend-lease law the United 
States could assert title to anything that 
was delivered under lend-lease. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman say it is better to make these 
deliveries abroad than to keep these sup- 
plies in the United States, bearing in 
mind that the supplies in some instances 
are military material and in some cases 
lumber and things of that sort? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is covering a great deal of terri- 
tory. I will say that as far as the com- 
mittee was able to ascertain no goods are 
being delivered the delivery of which is 
contrary to the interest of the United 
States Government. 


Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision, there were—ayes 64, noes 60. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Cannon of Missouri 
and Mr. TaBer as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 69, noes 67. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JARMAN, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5604) reducing or further re- 
ducing certain appropriations and con- 
tractual authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment decreasing the amount of 
funds for lend-lease. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: On page 
2, line 22, strike out “$1,080,000,000” and in- 
sert “$1,280,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 148, nays 172, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 110, as follows: 
[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—148 

Adams Bradley, Mich. Church 
Andersen, Brehm Clason 

H. Carl Brown, Ohio Clevenger 
Anderson, Calif. Brumbaugh Clippinger 
Angell Buck Cole, Mo, 
Arnold Buffett Corbett 
Auchincloss Butler Cunningham 
Bates, Mass. Byrnes, Wis. Curtis 
Beall Campbell D’Ewart 
Bender Carlson Dirksen 
Bennet,N.Y. Case, N. J. Dworshak 
Bennett, Mo, Case, S. Dak. Ellsworth 
Bishop Chenoweth Elsaesser 
Blackney Chiperfield Engel, Mich. 
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Fenton 
Pulton 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hail, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halieck 
Hancock 
Harness, Ind. 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshew 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Huil 


Abernethy 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andrews. Ala. 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett. Pa. 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Biemiller 
Bland 
Bioom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Bunker 
Burch 
Cannon, Fila. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carnhan 
Celler 
Clements 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Combs 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cravens 
Crosser 
D’Alesandro 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Domengeaux 
Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Dl. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Earthman 
Elliott 
Engle, Calif, 
Ervin 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Flood 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gary 
Geelan 
Gordon 


Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Hl. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Larcade 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
McConnell 
McDonough 
McGehee 
McGregor 
McMillen, Il, 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Michener 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Pioeser 
NAYS—172 
Gore 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 
Gregory 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Healy 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Hook 
Huber 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelly, Il. 
Keogh 

Kerr 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Kiein 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lea 

Link 
Ludiow 
Lyle 

Lynch 
McCormack 


McMilian, S.C. 


Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Marcantonio 
May 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
furdock 
Murphy 
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Ramey 
Rankin 
Reese, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Rees, Kans. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 


Schwabe, Okla. 


Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 

Short 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Sumner, Ill. 
Taber 

Talle 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Towe 

Vorys. Ohio 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Winter 
Woicott 
Woodruff 


Murray, Tenn, 
Norreli 
O'Brien, Tl. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neal 
Outland 
Pace 

Patman 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 

Powell 

Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Randoiph 
Resa 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 


Robertson, Va. 


Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Slaughter 
Smith, Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spence 
Starkey 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Torrens 
Trimble 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Woodhouse 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Dingell 


NOT VOTING—110 


Allen, Ill 
Andresen, 
August H, 


Andrews, N. ¥. 


Arends 
Baidwin, Md. 


Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 


Bolton Gibson Price, Fla. 
Buckley Gifford Quinn, N. Y. 
Bullwinkle Gorski Rabin 

Burgin Hand Rains 

Byrne, N. Y. Hartley Rayfiel 

Camp Heffernan Reed, N. Y. 
Canfield Hoch Rich 
Chapman Holifield Rizley 

Chelf Holmes, Mass. Robertson, 
Clark Holmes, Wash. N. Dak. 
Cole, Kans. Keefe Robinson, Utah 
Cole, N. Y. Kelley, Pa. Roe, Md. 
Cotmer Knutson Roe, N. Y. 
Cooley LaFollette Rogers, Fla. 
Cox Latham Rogers, N. Y. 
Crawford Lesinski Schwabe, Mo. 
Curley Luce Sheridan 
Daughton, Va. McCowen Smith, Wis, 
Davis McGlinchey Sparkman 
Dawson McKenzie Stockman 
Dolliver Maloney Sumners, Tex. 
Dondero Mankin Sundstrom 
Douglas, Calif. Mansfield, Talbot 

Eaton Mont. Tarver 
Eberharter Mansfield, Tex. Taylor 

Ellis Mason Tolan 

Elston Miller, Nebr, Traynor 
Fallon Neely Vinson 
Fellows Norbiad Wadsworth 
Pisher Norton White 
Flannagan O'Toole Wilson 
Fogarty Patrick Wolfenden, Pa. 
Fuller Peterson,Ga. Wolverton, N. J. 
Gardner Pfeifer Wood 

Gavin Plumley 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: F 

On this vote: 


Mr. Fuller for, with Mr. Gorski against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Sheridan against. 

Mr. Ellis for, with Mr. Flannagan against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. McGlinchey 
against. 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Robertson of North Dakota for, with 
Mr. Roe of Maryland against. 

Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mr. 
Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Latham for, with Mr. Dawson against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mrs. Douglas 
of California against. 

Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Byrne of New 
York against. 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Roe of New York 
against. 

Mr. Cole cf New York for, with Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Crawford for, with Mr. Rayfiel against. 

Mr. Fellows for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 

Mr. Gifford for, with Mr. Barry against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Sparkman against. 

Mr. Keefe for, with Mr. Quinn of New York 
against. 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Curley against. 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska for, with Mr. O’Toole 
against. 

Mr. Holmes of Washington for, with Mr. 
Baldwin of Maryland against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Cooley 
against. 

Mr. Wilson for, with Mr. Bulwinkle against. 

Mr. Rich for, with Mr. Gardner against. 

Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsylvania for, with 
Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Hand for, with Mr. Rains against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Vinson with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Tarver with Mr. Plumley. 

Mr. Hoch with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Traynor with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Wads- 
worth. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia with Mr. Dolliver, 

Mr. Cox with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
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Mr. Neely with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Barrett 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. Price of Florida with Mrs. Luce. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with my colleague the gentle. 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 
If he were present, he would vote “aye.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table.» 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk may be authorized to change totals, 
where necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


- the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


souri? 
There was no objection. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on the bill 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from Mr. 
Chester Bowles. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article that ap- 
peared in the February edition of Coro- 
net magazine. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. West addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON RULES 
TO FILE REPORT AND PROGRAM FOR 
BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file reports on the bills 
H. R. 5407, giving the Federal Works 
Administrator certain powers with re- 
spect to site acquisition; H. R. 5413, re- 
lating to renunciation of pension by for- 
mer Judge Johnson; and H. R. 5455, 
amending section 502 of the Housing Act 
with respect to certain phases of housing 
for veterans. 


His 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, I understand there has 
been a change of program for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. We had 
originally listed for consideration to- 
morrow the bill H. R. 2501, dealing with 
rural rehabilitation. This bill will not 
come up. 

In place of it we will call up the bill 
H. R. 5455, which is a bill relating to 
emergency housing for veterans. It will 
be remembered that a similar bill was 
passed last December appropriating some 
one hundred and sixty-odd million dol- 
lars for emergency housing for veterans 
providing for the fixing up of barracks 
and the moving and use of temporary 
war housing. This bill is an extension 
of that program. 

Also on tomorrow we will take up the 
bill CH. R. 4512) amending the Public 
Health Service Act. The other one, H. R. 
2165, will not come up. That will be 
programed later on. 

On Friday I am very hopeful it will be 
possible, and I expect the situation to be 
such that it will be, to bring up the ex- 
tension of the Second War Powers Act. 
I understand the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is having a meeting tomorrow on 
certain aspects of it. I feel confident 
that Members on both sides will agree to 
the bills being brought up on Friday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw. my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain reports? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER CHANGED 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
order granted the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Dovetas] for March 15, 
be transferred to March 29. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RrEcorp. 


SETTLEMENT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
STRIKE 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
_ request of the gentleman from Mich- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Say that other quarrels are sometimes 
settled and wish to announce that the 
General Motors strike was settled this 
afternoon. All the details of the settle- 
ment are not known but they claim there 
1S great satisfaction all around. 

The increase is 181 cents an hour and 
there is a 1-cent equalization payment 
Which is described as being 1 cent for 
each working hour of each person being 
put into a fund which fund is to be used 
by some sort of agreement to equalize 
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differences for similar work in different 
plants. © This further tends toward 
equality and harmony. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two recent articles 
appearing in the Boston Herald. 

Mr. BARRY (at the request of Mr. 
LUDLOW) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
a statement made by Mayor O’Dwyer, of 
New York, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee in reference to OPA. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a short editorial. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the national defense committee of the 


‘American Legion. 


Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a statement made before the 
Committee on Ways and Means by a rep- 
resentative of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an article appearing 
in the Chicago Daily News of March 11, 
entitled “Stop Inflating.” 

Mr. DWORSHAK asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee this 
afternoon and include lend-lease sta- 
tistics. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. PITTENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter and a news- 
paper item. 


SETTLEMENT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
STRIKE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, General 
Motors have agreed to settle the strike 
today at a cost of 19% cents an hour. 
That is the exact amount recommended 
2 months ago by President Truman. If 
the company would have agreed to the 
recommendation then instead of today, 
the public would now be enjoying the 
use of a great many more automobiles. 
The company has maintained that it 
could not afford the raise, while the 
workers have contended they could, with- 
out raising the price of cars. Evidently 
if they can afford the raise now, they 
could have then. 

One of the hardest tasks for a large 
group of workers to do is to maintain 
sufficient solidarity over a long period of 
time to conduct a good strike. The 
General Motors workers have conducted 
an exceptionally good strike, and they 
are to be congratulated, Public support 
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for their cause was the best I have ever 
seen. Perhaps because they immedi- 
ately agreed to the President’s proposal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing Members of the Texas delegation 
were privileged to hear the Admiral of 
the Fleet, Chester Nimitz, discuss Navy's 
plans, and were unable to attend the 
quorum call at 1:30 p. m. today: Messrs. 
WEST, GOSSETT, THOMPSON, POAGE, KIL- 
DAY, LYLE, LUTHER A. JOHNSON, LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, MANSFIELD, RUSSELL, PATMAN, 
BecKWoORTH, and MAHON. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have a leave of absence from Friday 
of this week until Tuesday following. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.7. An act to improve the administration 
of justice by prescribing fair administrative 
procedure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1907. An act to authorize permanent ap- 
pointments in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 14, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, in open session, on Thursday, March 
14, 1946, at 10 o’cleck a. m., in the com- 
mittee room 356, old House Office Build- 
ing, on national service life insurance 
legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (CH. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 








continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 22. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1133. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1946, in the amount of $253,- 
727,000, for the National Housing Agency 
(H. Toc. No. 503), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 55. Concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Production, 
Transportation, and Marketing of Wool to 
have printed for its use additional copies of 
part 6 of the hearings held before said spe- 
cial committee during the first session, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, relative to the produc- 
tion, transportation, and marketing of wool; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1704). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on 
Roads, submits an interim report pursuant 
to House Resolution 255 (79th Cong., Ist 
sess.) on the Alaskan Highway: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1705). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HAVENNER: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. House Resolution 529. Resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War to appoint a joint board to 
investigate and report on the need for con- 
structing a bridge between San Francisco and 
Bay Farm Island or a system of dams across 
San Francisco Bay; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1706). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 304. Joint resolution 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 11, 
1946, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the 
observance and commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1707). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5317. A bill to amend the act 
establishing the Hot Springs National Park; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1708). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on tho State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 1523. An act to modify the time limita- 
tions governing the award of certain military 
and naval decorations for acts performed 
during the present war; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1708). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union 
« Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 559. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 5455, a bill to amend 
section 502 of the act entitled “An act to ex- 
pedite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as amend- 
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ed, so as to authorize the appropriation of 
funds necessary to provide an additional 
100,000 temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for vet- 
erans and their families; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1710). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 560. Resolution to provide 
for the consideration of H. R. 5413, 7 bill to 
accept the renunciation by Albert W. John- 
son of pension under section 260 of the Judi- 
cial Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1711). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5755. A bill to amend section 2800 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COMBS (by request): 

H.R. 5756. A bill for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R.5757. A bill to establish two addi- 
tional offices of Assistant Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 5758. A bill to amend section 2800 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R.5759. A bill to amend the second 
paragraph of section 371, title 12, of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Banking end Currency. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 5760. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to Middletown Post, 
No. 66, American Legion, Middletown, R. I., 
without charge therefor, 15.82 acres of land 
at Newport, R.I.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 5761. A bill to establish a Chiropody 
(Podiatry) Corps in the Medical Department 
of the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY (by request): 

H. R. 5762. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of armories, warehouses, and other 
storage facilities and the maintenance of 
same upon an equitable basis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. Con. Res. 132. Concurrent resolution to 
declare December 7, 1945. as the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in, and as the date 
of the termination of, the present war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. Con. Res. 133. Concurrent resolution to 
declare December 7, 1945, as the date of the 
cessation of hostilities in, and as the date of 
the termination of, the present war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 5763. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary P. Payne; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ELSAESSER: 

H.R. 5764. A bill for the relief of Luke 

Mauriello; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 5765. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the city of New Orleans the silver 
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service and silver bell presented to the Uniteq 
States for the cruiser New Orleans; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R.5766. A bill granting a pension to 
Robley D. Webb; to the Committee on Pep. 
sions. 

H. R. 5767. A bill granting a pension to 
Ralph F. Taylor; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5768. A bill for the relief of Daniele 
or Daniel Fiore alias Donald Fiore; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 5769. A bill for the relief of John c. 

Gibbs; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 5770. A bill for the relief of Earl J. 
Babcock; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1697. By Mrs. BOLTON: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Greater Cleveland, Ohio, protest- 
ing any action to estabiish a system of ccm- 
pulsory military training for young men and 
boys of the Nation; especially while beer is 
sold or given away in camps, which is clearly 
detrimental to the moral fiber of teen-age 
youth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1698. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of northern California, urging sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 50, which 
authorizes the acquisition of Temple Heights. 
Washington, D. C., for a recreation center for 
Government employees during the war and 
for erection of a Civil War memorial there- 
after; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1699. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association of Wis- 
consin, 361 Division Street, West Bend, Wis., 
to continue maximum production of food; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1700. Also, petition of F. L. Deckant, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Broadcast Engineers, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., resolution in favor of congres- 
sional action to abolish all laws and regula- 
tions dealing with prices, wages, and produc- 
tion; also, in favor of repealing 6 months’ 
terminal leave pay for officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1701. Also, petition of Mary 8S. Schultz. 
chairman, civics department, Racine Garden 
Club, Racine, Wis., application for forest re- 
search center in Wisconsin; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 14, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Gerald Ray Jordan, D. D., Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga., formerly min- 
ister, First Methodist Church, Charlotte, 
N. C., offered the following prayer: 


We give Thee hearty thanks, our 
Father, for the privilege of living in a 
difficult and dangerous day. By Thy di- 
vine grace may we become increasingly 
worth of the trust committed to us. 

For the President of the United States, 
the Senate, and all who are in places of 
authority, we earnestly pray. Give all 
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our leaders the capacity to see truth 
clearly, to reason rightly, and to plan 
wisely both for today and tomorrow. 
May we so completely give the best we 
have and are that those who come after 
us will have a decent world in which to 
live, because of justice and fairness for 


all. 

For faith in the possibility of this 
coming to pass, in spite of the cynical 
doubts of so many about us; for devo- 
tion to the divine task of making it a 
reality; and for the daily experience of 
building character that can stand any 
kind of test, no matter how severe, we 
earnestly pray. Above all, may our 
words and deeds become a mighty force 
contributing to the consummation of all 
the dreams and hopes of the world’s 
greatest religious genius—the One who 
alone could say: “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” Give us the divine 
daring to follow Him today and always. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 12, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF A BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 13, 1946, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1637) for 
the relief of Herbert C. Rockwell. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
=— it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 


H.R. 5356. An act to provide assistance to 
the Republic of China in augmenting and 
maintaining a naval establishment, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 5604. An act reducing or further re- 
ducing certain appropriations and contrac- 
tual authorizations available for the fiscal 
year 1946, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendiments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5458) making appropriations to 
Supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 55, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in accordance 
with paragraph $8 of section 2 of the Printing 
Act, approved March 1, 1907, the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Production, 
Transportation, and Marketing of Wool be, 
and is hereby, authorized and empowered to 
have printed for its use 3,000 additional 
vopies of part 6 of the hearings held before 
the said special committee during the first 
Session, Seventy-ninth Congress, relative to 
the investigation of the production, trans- 
portation, and marketing of wool. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5239) to amend Pub- 
lic Law 277, Seventy-ninth Congress, so 
as to provide the Coast Guard, at such 
time as it is transferred back to the 
Treasury Department, with a system of 
laws for the settlement of claims, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to absent myself 
from the Senate for approximately a 
week or 10 days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
SAM M. DRIVER TO BE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, March 21, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Sam M. Driver, 
of Washington, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of 
Washington, vice Hon. Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach, resigned. At the indicated time 
and place, all persons interested in the 
nomination may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarRAn], chairman; the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY]. 


ENROLLED SILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 12, 1946, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


8.176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; 

S. 1532. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as permanent briga- 
dier generals of the line of the Regular 
Army; 

S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reserva- 
tion to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled 
Children; and 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Rockwell. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR PAYMENTS UNDER 

Sort CONSERVATION AND DOMESTIC ALLOT- 

MENT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend the period within which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may carry out the pur- 
poses of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act by making payments to agri- 
cultural producers (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTION ON ACQUISITION 
or Lots BY SETTLERS OF WADSWORTH, NEV. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to eliminate the restriction on 
the number of lots which may be acquired 
by settlers in the town site of Wadsworth, 
Nev. (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, an esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the Com- 
mission for the quarter ending June 30, 
1946 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 31 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate to confirm the ap- 
pointment of James K. Vardaman as a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 


“Whereas James K. Vardaman is a native- 
born Mississippian and a member of one of 
Mississippi’s most illustrious families, his 
father, James K. Vardaman, Sr., having 
served as a member of the legislature, 
speaker of the house of representatives, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and a United States 
Senator; and 

“Whereas James K. Vardaman has an ex- 
cellent educational background, having grad- 
uated from the University of Mississippi 
with a bachelor of arts degree and a bachelor 
of laws degree; and 

“Whereas he has had a long and wide ex- 
perience in the handling of bonds, finance, 
and banking; and 

“Whereas James K. Vardaman has served 
his country bravely and courageously as a 
captain of Artillery in World War I and as 
a commander, captain, and commodore in 
the United States Navy in World War II, and 
was wounded in the invasion of southern 
Europe; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has appointed Commodore Vardaman 
as a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System because of his 
qualifications as a banker and because of 
his wide experience in finance and bonds: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the Senate con- 
curring therein), That the United States 
Senate be memorialized to confirm the ap- 
pointment of James K. Vardaman as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the clerk of the United 
States Senate and to the two Senators from 
the State of Mississippi. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 27, 1946. 

“PF. L. WRIGHT, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“Adopted by the senate, March 5, 1946. 


“WALTER SILLERS, Jr., 
“President of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committec 
on Military Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 13 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
members of the Michigan delegation in 

Congress to use every effort to provide for 

an equitable distribution of educational 

surplus property 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
adopted the following policy in regard to the 
disposal of educational surplus property: 
‘Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 provides generally, to the extent feasible, 
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for transfer of surplus property on the basis 
of need to nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities so that they may have the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill in the public interest their 
legitimate needs, and that surplus property 
is appropriate for school, classroom, or other 
educational use, and surplus medical sup- 
plies, equipment, and property suitable for 
use in the protection of public health, in- 
cluding research, may be disposed of at a 
value which takes into account any benefit 
which has accrued or may accrue to the 
United States from the use of such prop- 
erty’; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has cre- 
ated an educational surplus-property agency 
within the United States Office of Education 
and ‘to channel surplus goods on the basis of 
need to nonprofit school systems, libraries, 
universities, research institutions, hospitals, 
medical or sanitational institutions”; and 

“Whereas the agencies to be benefited by 
this program are experiencing difficulty in 
securing this property because of the limited 
period between the time of notification and 
the final date of sale; and 

“Whereas the cost is still excessive for edu- 
cational and health agencies even though 40 
percent reduction is allowed; and 

“Whereas lot sizes make it impossible for 
these agencies to avail themselves of the sur- 
plus property even when pooling their pur- 
chasing power extensively: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature memorializes the members of the 
Michigan delegation in Congress to use their 
good offices in an effort to (a) secure a longer 
period of time for notification of offers to 
sell, (b) provide for a near donation cOst to 
the schools and educational and health agen- 
cies, generally being only freight and hauling 
charges, and (c) that materials be made 
available in lot sizes which may be used by 
educational and health agencies, in the belief 
that such a program was intended by Con- 
gress in passing section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress, and to the members of the 
Michigan delegation in Congress. 

“Adopted by the house February 13, 1946. 

“Adopted by the senate February 20, 1946.” 

A letter from Francis P. Sinn, president of 
the Mining and Metallurgicai Society of 
America, School of Mines, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y., with an accompanying 
paper, relating to Federal taxation of mineral 
enterprise; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the county com- 
missioners of Essex County, Mass., favoring 
the enactment of legislation providing for 
matching with Federal funds of amounts ex- 
pended by States, or their political subdi- 
visions, on account of aid to dependent child- 
ren; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

A resolution adopted by Lodge No. 4269, In- 
ternational Workers Order, of Farrell, Pa., 
protesting against the enactment of the so- 
called Case anti-strike bill; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by Lodge No. 4269, 
International Workers Order, of Farrell, Pa., 
relating to the recent steel strike; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Al- 
dermen of the City of Chelsea, Mass., relating 
to the shipment of wheat and corn to the 
stricken people of Europe; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Samuel H. Harris, of Chicago, Ill., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to discontinue 
the Railroad Retirement Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States of America to pass the 
bill presented by United States Senator 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN providing for the 
extension of the Silver Purchase Act, so- 
called, which expired December 31, 1945 


“Whereas the jewelry and silversmith in- 
dustries have for many years made impor- 
tant contributions to the economic structure 
in the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations and in New England; and 

“Whereas in the past many thousands of 
skilled workers of this State and of the 
other New England States have depended 
upon these industries for their livelihood; 
and 

“Whereas United States Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN has introduced into the 
United States Congress a bill to provide for 
the extension of the Silver Purchase Act, 
so-called, which expired December 31, 1945; 
and 

“Whereas the expiration on December 31, 
1945, of the Silver Purchase Act, so-called, 
with its resultant curtailment of silver 
available for said industries, has had disas- 
trous effects, threatening certain imminent 
economic collapse, not only in said indus- 
tries, but, in a great measure, in certain 
related industries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of consumer goods, which are dependent 
upon the silver industry; and 

“Whereas disruption of production, if not 
a complete shut-down, in the silver indus- 
try, within the next week or two seems in- 
evitable, unless prompt attention be given 
to the solution of this all-important prob- 
lem; and : 

“Whereas the passage of Senator GrREEN’s 
bill expanding authority for industrial use 
of Government-owned silver would in no 
way be a subsidy to the silver users, but, in 
effect would recompense the Treasury to 
some extent for the subsidy given to the 
silver miners when foreign silver prices were 
low; and 

“Whereas said bill has been endorsed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by the Office 
of Price Administration, and by the Civilian 
Production Administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations be and it hereby does approve 
said bill presented by United States Senator 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, providing for the 
extension of the silver purchase bill, so- 
called, and urges the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
pass said proposed legislation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they here- 
by are respectfully requested to work for 
the passage of said Senate bill and to ex- 
press to the proper authorities the feeling 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
that this proposed measure is essential par- 
ticularly in view of the present critical 
emergency in the silver industry; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
authorized to transmit duly certified copies 
of this resolution to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
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gress of the United States and to the chair. 
man and other members of the Senate Com. 
mittee on Bapking and Currency.” 


PRICE CONTROL—LETTER OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION. 
SEWARD COUNTY, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter in the nature of an ap- 
peal from the Agricultural Conservation 
Association, of Seward County, Kans., re- 
questing that price control be continued. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for proper reference and printing 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LIBERAL, KANS., February 19, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: At a regular meet- 
ing the Seward County USDA Council dis- 
cussed price control, and are making the 
following recommendations: 

We believe that price control should be 
continued for the reason that there are too 
many dollars competing for scarce goods. 

We need to protect the common man unti! 
such time as there are plenty of goods on the 
market. 

The agencies represented were: 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loan, Russell 
Rickart. 

Farm Security Administration, 
Skinner. 

Production and Marketing Association, 
Francis Harnden, Louis Bloom, Oscar Reiss. 

Extension, Mrs. Bertha Jordan. 

Very truly yours. 
Mrs. BERTHA E. Jordan, 

Secretary, Seward County USDA Council. 


HOUSING PROGRAM IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—LETTER FROM MBS. HELEN 
P. SUTTON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting letter from Mrs. 
Helen P. Sutton, a resident of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in support of the housing 
program in the District of Columbia. I 
ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference and that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1946. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I urge that the McCarran-Bur- 
ton-Capper bill, S. 1426, be passed without 
delay. Full hearings on this measure were 
held and opposing points of view sufficiently 
harmonized, I believe. 

Public statements have shown the housing 
industry is unable to build profitably uncer 
the $6,000 line, yet the number of families 
living on $2,400 a year is very large. The 
field for public housing is wide. 

The safety of the entire city, as to health 
and morals, demands that all groups be de- 
cently housed. Rats and epidemics affect us 
all. Far from increasing public expendi- 
tures, passage of this bill will mean a net 
gain to taxpayers like myself, in reducing 
costs of sickness, delinquency, and crime. 

Our slums are a national disgrace. We are 
ashamed of having to choose a route ‘or 
visitors to the Capitol with great care ‘SY 


Mervin 
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as to dodge these eyesores. Let's stop 
wrangling and begin cleaning up at once. 
“Very truly yours, 
: Heten P. Sutton, 
Mother, Clubwoman, Taxpayer, 
Graduate of University of Cali- 
fornia, and Student of City Affairs. 
p. S—Kindly forward this letter to the 
appropriate subcommittee. 
THE WYATT PROPOSAL FOR HOUSING 
SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has been much discussion about 
housing, and there is a sharp difference 
of opinion regarding the proper method 
for undertaking the construction of 
houses. I have received a flood of let- 
ters on that subject, as I presume all 
other Senators have. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
for proper reference and to have printed 
‘n the Recorp without the signatures at- 
tached a statement regarding the matter 
signed by 75 businessmen and farmers 
of Aberdeen, S. Dak., showing their view- 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
without the signatures attached, as 
follows: 

To the Honorable CHAN GURNEY, HARLAN J. 
BUSHFIELD, KARL E. MUNDT, and FRANCIS 
CASE: 

We, the undersigned, are unalterably op- 
posed to, and respectfully urge you to work 
and vote against, the Wyatt proposals for 
subsidizing a new privately owned pre- 
fabricated housing industry at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

The difficulty lies not in any lack of ability 
or capacity to build houses. The sole ob- 
stacle is lack of materials. It takes just as 
many materials for the Government to build 
houses as for private industry to build them; 
and, in addition, it would take months be- 
fore the Government program would get 
started. We urge that you use your influ- 
ence to eliminate the mass of red tape and 
break the bottleneck in the supply of 
materials. 

The building trades and industries are 
now organized, experienced, and ready to 
build needed houses, but they cannot do so 
without the materials to work with and these 
materials are all that are needed. 


LOAN TO BRITAIN—RESOLUTION OF 
EMRYS WATKINS POST, NO. 45 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Emrys Watkins Post, No. 45, Department 
of West Virginia, of the American Le- 
gion, at Follansbee, W. Va., relative to 
the pending British loan. I make this re- 
Quest because the substance of the reso- 
lution has been stated to me verbally at 
the meetings of numerous Legion posts in 
my State, and this resolution fairly 
represents the sentiment of the post 
whose meetings I have attended. 

_There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion Was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 


a to be printed in the REcorp, as 
llows: 
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Emrys V/ATKINS Post, No. 45, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Follansbee, W. Va. 
“Whereas the people of Great Britain 
through J. M. Keynes and others have re- 
cently negotiated a huge loan from the peo- 
ple of the United States, the said loan to 
be interest free for a period of 5 years, thus 
requiring that the people of the United 
States give to the people of Great Britain 
about $175,000,000 per year; and 
“Whereas the people of Great Britain in- 
dulge in many local and national medieval 
customs and pageants that annually support 
thousands of parasites, usually at high sal- 
aries (especially the King’s favorites at court) 
who could be employed at reasonable wages 
to repay suca a loan at reasonable interest, 
instead of allowing their country to become 
a beggar nation: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That Great Britain be required 
by the Congress of the United States to pay 
full interest at a reasonable rate (the rate 
necessary to secure it from the people of the 
United States by the sale of “British loan 
bonds”) plus the total cost of selling and 
repaying said bonds, plus the total eost of 
making and collecting said loan to and from 
Great Britain; and be it further 
“Resolved, That since Great Britain is in 
default of her previous loan that she be 
required to pledge the island of Bermuda, 
British Guiana, and all other British territory 
adjacent to or in the continental limits of 
the American continents as security for the 
said loan. The said pledge to be in the form 
of a quit-claim deed to the said territories 
to be exercised upon default of Great Britain. 
“PRESTON E. JORDAN, 
“Chairman, Resolutions Committee.” 
This is to certify that the above resolution 
was passed at a regular meeting of Emrys 
Watkins Post, No. 45, Department of West 
Virginia, held January 16, 1946. 
Liorp D. KELLER, 
Post Commander. 
Forest H. BARNHART, 
Post Adjutant. 


VIEWS OF STUDENTS AT MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp a 
telegram received by me from a number 
of students at Montana State University 
regarding the foreign policy of the 
United States, the revision of the War 
and Navy Departments, cessation of de- 
structive mobilization, and the deempha- 
sizing of civilian luxuries. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MissoutaA, MontT., March 14, 1946. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Confirming last night’s call. Request defi- 
nite aggressive foreign policy, intelligent re- 
vision of War and Navy Departments, cessa- 
tion of destructive demobilization, deempha- 
size civilian luxuries, immediate action. 
Jack Mahan, Lieutenant, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve; Maurice 
Maffei, Captain, Army Air Forces; 
William G. Mouat, Ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve; Alfred Wil- 
kinson, Ensign, United States Na- 
val Reserve; F. Orville Gray, Cap- 
tain, Infantry; Jack Sweeney, 
Staff Sergeant, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; Patrick J. 
McDonough, Lieutenant, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve; Cy 
Crocker, Private, United States 
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Marine Corps Reserve; Leonard 
Thomas, Lieutenant, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve; James 
Wedin, Staff Sergeant, Army of the 
United States; Bob Whalen, Staff 
Sergeant, Army of the United 
States; L. Zins, Lieutenant, United 
States Army Air Forces; Bill 
George, Radioman, First Class; C. 
Brady, Lieutenant, United States 
Army Air Forces; Otto Ost, Cor- 
poral, Army of the United States; 
Ken Ryan, Sergeant, Army of the 
United States; Bob Petty, Ser- 
geant, United States Army Air 
Forces; Bruce Hanson, Sergeant, 
United States Army Air Forces; 
Bob Downs, Private First Class, 
United States Army Air Forces; 
and 40 others at Montana State 
University. 


VIEWS OF NEBRASKA FARMERS ON 
LABOR CONDITIONS AND SUBSIDIES_ 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read into the Recorp at this point 
resolutions adopted on February 23, 1946, 
at a meeting of the American Farmers 
Vigilante Committee, speaking through 
members and delegates for more than 
22,000 American farmers. The resolu- 
tions are as follows: 


Be it resolved, That labor and industry, by 
their present bickering and refusal to settle 
their differences and get back to the job of 
producing vitally needed goods, tools, and 
machinery, are doing the Nation grave dam- 
age; be it further 

Resolved, That we do not believe the Na- 
tion can be restored to normalcy and pros- 
perity by refusing to work—but if that is the 
way the rest of the Nation insists upon trying 
to do the job, we farmers will help; 

Therefore, if the present intolerable situa- 
tion is not soon remedied, and the goods we 
need provided with all possible speed, we will 
take the following action: 

First. Appeal to all farmers to join our 
members and affiliates in withholding from 
the market all farm produce until the wheels 
of industry again begin to roll. 

Second. If such withholding of produce 
does not bring the desired results, we will ap- 
peal to all farmers to seed only enough of 
their land to take care of themselves. This 
action, we realize, would not only shut cff 
the fountain of foodstuff but so wreck the 
reservoir from which that fountain springs 
that nothing could be done about it until 
another seeding time. That would be a ca- 
tastrophe, and we will advocate such action 
only as a last resort. 

We hope our fellow citizens in other walks 
of life will not press us that far, but we have 
held the bag long enough—if the rest can 
quit producing, so can we. We ask that Con- 
gress and all American citizens give this 
serious thought, as planting time will soon 
be upon us. 

Be it resolved, That the price of farm pro- 
duce should be increased in the same propor- 
tion as the wages of labor and the cost of 
industries’ finished product, and that this 
organization will strive in every way possibie 
to bring about such an adjustment. 





Be it resolved, That the farmers of the Na- 
tion, being vitally concerned, should have a 
seat at the conference table whenever labor 
and capital sit down with Government; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this organization will work 
toward this end and insist that the farmer 
who occupies their seat represent all the 
farmers of America, not just one of the many 
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farm groups now apparently engaged in keep- 
ing the Nation’s farmers divided. 

Be it resolved, That we are opposed to pay- 
ment from taxes of unemployment compen- 
sation to men who will not work or who are 
prevented from working by strike action. 

Be it resolved, That we are opposed on prin- 
ciple to subsidies, which are only a method of 
financing a person or business by public tax- 
ation. If any business cannot endure with- 
out a hand-out from the Public Treasury, it 
is bankrupt, and it either should be liquj- 
dated or allowed to adjust its prices. 

Be it resolved, That the farmer is facing a 
new crop year under enough handicaps with- 
out being further hampered by the drafting 
of young farmers. We demand that this evil 
be stopped, by declaration upon the part of 
President Truman that the war is officially 
ended. 


Be it resolved, That copies of this and of 
all other resolutions adopted at this meeting 
be made and sent to Senators BuTLER and 
WHenrryY, of Nebraska, and also to Nebraska 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
with the request that they be read upon the 
floors of both Houses of Congress. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

H.R. 5529. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1040). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Pensions: 

H.R. 1616. A bill to grant an honorable 
discharge from the military service of the 
United States to William Rosenberg; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1041). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

H.R. 3936. A bill to provide for the evacua- 
tion and repatriation of the remains of cer- 
tain persons who died and are buried outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
and whose remains could not heretofore be 
returned to their homelands due to wartime 
shipping restrictions; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1042). 

By Mr. HUFFMAN, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1264. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John P. Maher, Field Artillery Reserve, Army 
of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1043); 

H.R. 2091. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Bennett; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1047); 

H. R. 3554. A bill for the relief of Fred C. 
Liter; without amendment (Rept. No. 1044); 

H.R.3590. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Brown, legal guardian of Lula Mae Brown; 
Charity Hospital of New Orleans, La.; and 
Dr. Edward H. Maurer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1045); and 

H.R.3698. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucille Scarlett and Charles Scarlett; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1046). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1562. A bill for the relief of the 
Borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1048). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 1399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy Palmisano and the legal guardian of 
Anthony Palmisano, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1049); 

H. R. 2244. A bill for the relief of Edward 
W. Thurber; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1050); 
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H. R. 2528. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Sherry; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1052); 

H. R.3670 A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Vernancio Llacuna and others; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1501); and 

H.R. 4253. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Beatrice Brisbin, and the legal guardians 
of Wynona Gene Brisbin, Nelda Elaine Bris- 
bin, Gwendoline Louise Brisbin, and Jacque- 
line Nadine Brisbin, minors; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1053). 

By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 2842. A bill for the relief of Mont- 
gomery County, Mississippi, districts 2 and 
3; without amendment (Rept. No. 1054; and 

H.R. 3195. A bill for the relief of Grenada 
County, Mississippi; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1055). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R. 2251. A bill for the relief of Cather- 
ine V. Sweeney; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1056). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Claims: 

S.593. A bill for the relief of Warrant 
Officer Wayne C. Proper; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1057); 

H.R.3159. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Pedro Ferreira; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1059); and 

H.R.5010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
May Holland; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1058). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H.R. 941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 
Lee, administratrix of the estate of Ross Lee, 
deceased; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1062) ; 

H. R. 1674. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 


Ollie Patton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1063) ; 


H.R. 2265. A bill for the relief of owners 
of land and personal property of the Fort 
Knox area of Hardin County, Ky.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1060); 

H.R. 2266. A bill for the relief of land and 
personal property owners of Fort Knox area 
of Meade County, Ky.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1061); and 

H.R. 2962. A bill for the relief of Justin 
P. Hopkins; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1064). 

AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 

ACT—SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT (PT. 2 OF 

REPT NO. 1012) 


Mr. TUNNELL (for himself and Mr. 
Peprer), from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, submitted a supple- 
mental report on the bill (S. 1349) to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to 
be printed with illustrations as part 2 
of Report No. 1012. 


SMALL BUSINESS PRICE PROBLEMS AND 
GOVERNMENT STABILIZATION POLI- 
CIES—REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF 
SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES (PT. < 
OF REPT. NO. 47) 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Committee to 
Study and Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit for the consideration 
of the Senate a report, Small Business 
Price Problems and Government Sta- 
bilization Policies, which has been in 
preparation for several weeks, and to 
which much thought and discussion has 
been given. This report summarizes the 
findings of 3 weeks of hearings on price- 
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control practices, held just prior to the 
1st of the year. 

The consensus of opinion, establisheg 
in the hearings, was that only sufficien; 
production of goods in the customary 
levels can remove inflationary dange;; 
now present in the economy. 

It. was equally apparent that produc. 
tion at sufficiently high levels to make 
price control unnecessary is not being 
achieved for a number of reasons. Most 
of these factors, it was forcefully brought 
out, are widespread in industry, and are 
not to be solved by any single directive. 
It was also clear that the authority to 
correct many of these stiuations was be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The report reveals much valuable in- 
formation on the operation of price con- 
trol, and makes constructive recommen- 
dations, which it is helieved will result 
in a more efficient operation of price 
control during the period of its neces- 
sity. In brief, some of the more out- 
standing recommendations in the re- 
port are: 

First. The committee recommends to 
the President that he exercise his author- 
ity to effect such a reorganization of the 
Civilian Production Administration and 
the Office of Price Administration as wil! 
result in a single agency controlling pro- 
duction and prices of goods and services. 

Second. Such a consolidation of func- 
tions we believe, will permit the emphasis 
of production and distribution controls in 
their relation to price controls so as to 
permit the abandonment by the Office of 
Price Administration of such unsatisfac- 
tory expedients as the maximum aver- 
age price policy and other similar devices. 
The committee wishes to make it clear, 
however, that it does not recommend the 
abolition of maximum average price reg- 
ulations, unless and until a more desir- 
able procedure can be devised. 

Third. The committee recommends 
that CPA should keep its major price pol- 
icies under continuous review and that 
such review should be made now. It is 
the committee’s further belief that much 
more can be accomplished in the way of 
increasing total output of strategic prod- 
ucts in short supply through a judicious 
granting of price increases where they 
will give incentives to production. 

Fourth. The committee recommends, 
and OPA has agreed to establish, a cen- 
tral control over price-adjustment appli- 
cations, which will set time limits for the 
handling of applications and result in 
more prompt settlement of price-control 
cases. 

Fifth. It is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that the abandonment of cost-absorp- 
tion would result in the ruination of price 
control. As now administered, cost-ab- 
sorption is not required by OPA on any 
item or service where the producer or 
operator is suffering an out-of-pocket 
loss. The committee recommends that 
this one phase of the policy be changed 
to cover total costs of any producer or 


‘operator, if his return is less than his 


total costs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report submitted by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mvr- 
RAY] will be received and printed. 
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PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate reports for the month of 
February 1946, from the chairman of cer- 
tain committees, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate 
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ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


March 4, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLar, 


President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Senate 
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a list of employees of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate. Included 
with this list is the name and address of each 
such employee, the name and address of the 
department paying the salary of such em- 
ployee, and the annual rate of compensation 
for each such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 

Ropert F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 








or any committee thereof, which were Resolution 319, I am transmitting herewith Committee. 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
r . | Annual rate 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compen- 
| sation 
Rertrem Grol8..cses-sscheseasens 613 Eonth Quincy St., Arlington, Va_-..................... Reconstruction Finance Corporation.............................- $8, 750 
Doris Phippen !.....----cpeccccese te... 449. ee SSS) lL. east eieeeatabhatetihapndadbiatinalitetern saris 2, 650 
Eve i ee 24C Crescent Rd., Greenbelt, Md........................- Reconstruction Finance Corporation.........................---.- 2, 650 


1 Temporarily Lorrowed from Surplus Property Subcommittee (S. Res. 129). 


Marcu 7, 1946. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY—IN- 
CREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably from that committee, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
237, and I request that it be immedi- 
ately considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 237), submitted by Mr. 
McMaxon on March 8, 1946, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 179, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, agreed to October 22, 
1945, relating to the investigation of the 
development, use, and control of atomic 
energy, hereby is increased by $60,000. 
HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 

NAVAL AFFAIRS—INCREASE IN LIMIT 

OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
238, and I request its present considera- 
tion. The resolution was submitted by 
the distinguished chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], and pro- 
vides for an additional sum of $10,000 to 
carry on the work of that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 238) submitted by Mr. 
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name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
February 1946, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


Name and address of department or orgenization by whom paid 








of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual rate 
of com pen- 
sation 


WaLsH on March 8, 1946, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, authorized by Senate Resolution 9, 
agreed to January 6, 1945, to send for per- 
sons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be 
had on any subject referred to said com- 
mittee, hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, for the 
same purposes, during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, $10,000 in addition to the amount 
of $5,000 heretofore authorized. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR--INCREASE IN 
LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate I ask unanimous 
consent to report favorably without 
amendment Senate Resolution 239, and I 
request its immediate consideration. 
The resolution was submitted by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, on March 12, 1946, and 
provides for an additional sum of $5,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 239), was considered and 
agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, authorized by Senate Resolu- 
tion 9, agreed to January 6, 1945, to send for 
persons, books, and papers; to administer 
oaths; and to employ a stenographer, at a cost 
not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings as may be had on any 
subject referred to said committee, hereby is 
authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, for the same purposes, 


Federal Communications Commission 


$1, 800 


B. K. WHEELER, Chairman. 


during the Seventy-ninth Congress, $5,000 in 
addition to the amount of $5,000 heretofore 
authorized. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably 
with an amendment Senate concurrent 
resolution 50, and I request its present 
consideration. The concurrent resolu- 
tion was submitted by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and had been 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. The concurrent resolu- 
tion asks for a complete study and in- 
vestigation of all matters connected with 
the succession to the Presidency. The 
resolution seems to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate to be a very impor- 
tant one. The committee has amended 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 50). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 4, line 18, 
to strike out “$10,000” and insert ‘$5,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep-. 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by created a joint congressional committee 
to be composed of five Members of the Sen- 
ate to be appointed by the President of the 


Senate and five Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 


The 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The joint committee shall select a chairman 
from among its members. A vacancy in the 
membership of the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall he filled in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the original appoint- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of all matters connected 
with the succession to the Presidency, and 
the election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent from the time of the nomination of the 
President and Vice President, through the 
time of their election and the time of their 
inauguration until the termination of their 
respective terms of office, with the purpose 
of making the law certain as to the Presi- 
dential election and success'on. These mat- 
ters shall include, but shall not be confined 
to, the following: 

(1) Whether or not the President and 
Vice President should be elected by the elec- 
toral college, as at present, and if so whether 
or not the members should be legally bound 
to vote in accordance with their instructions. 

(2) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case where before the election 
of Presidential electors, or after such time 
but before the election of President and Vice 
President, a candidate for the Presidency or 
for the Vice Presidency dies, declines to run, 
or is found ineligible to take office if elected. 

(3) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case of the death of any of the 
individuals from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shail have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

(4) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case where, after election, the 
President-elect or Vice President-elect, or 
both, die, decline to serve, or fail to qualify. 

(5) How it shall be determined whether 
the President, or individual acting as Presi- 
dent, is unable to execute the powers and 
duties of the office, and how the duration of 
such inability shall be determined. 

(6) Whether or not provision should be 
made for an individual to execute the office 
of President in case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, including provision for 
selecting an individual to execute such office 
in cases where by reason of removal, death, 
resignation or inability there is no individual 
upon whom the powers and duties of such 
office would otherwise automatically devolve. 

(7) Whether there are, or should be, any 
differences between the status, powers, duties, 
and privileges of an elected President and any 
other individual executing the office of Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee shall report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives the 
results of its study and investigation to- 
gether with its recommendations, including 
dratts of legislation recommended and of 
any proposed constitutional amendments 
considered necessary or desirable. The joint 
committee shall submit its final report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than May 1, 1946, and thereupon the 
existence of the joint committee shall ter- 
minate. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this concur- 
rent resolution, the joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Congress, to employ counsel, clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
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make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the joint committee, which shall 
not exceed $5,000, shall be paid one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Senate and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. 


INVESTIGATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 
AND DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WAR PROP- 
ERTY—LIMITATION OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably Senate Resolution 236, which was 
submitted by the able Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MaHoNnEy] on March 5, 
1946, and which requests an increase in 
the appropriation for the Committee on 
Military Affairs to $48,300. The Senator 
from Wyoming submitted a budget. The 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
agrees with it. The resolution deals with 
surplus property. 

While I am on my feet I should like to 
make a suggestion for whatever it may 
be worth. It is my understanding that 
there are other special committees of 
the United States Senate which are deal- 
ing with surplus property. The sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is chairman, is a subcommittee of a 
standing committee which is attempting 
to deal exclusively with this most-im- 
portant problem. It seems to me that if 
there are any special committees of the 
Senate which are dealing with surplus 
property they ought to cease and desist, 
and turn the problem over to a regular 
standing committee such as the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. The Senator 
from Wyoming is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. STEWART. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I happen to be chair- 
men of the Surplus Property Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which has before it for considera- 
tion certain surplus-property problems of 
small businessmen. I do not wish to 
yield consideration of that problem, by 
any means. I take it the Senator is not 
sponsoring a resolution which would pre- 
clude consideration by special commit- 
tees. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not seeking to pre- 
clude anything. I am merely suggest- 
ing that in my opinion sooner or later 
the standing committees of the Senate 
which have authority to recommend leg- 
islation must take control of all these 
matters, and that the sooner we can 
eliminate special committees of the Sen- 
ate and let subcommittees of the regular 
standing committees handle investiga- 
tions of this kind, the better it will be. 
That seems to me to be much better prac- 
tice. Under that system subjects are 
referred to committees which have au- 
thority to recommend legislation. As I 
understand, all special committees, with 
the exception of the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mittee, must submit their reports to 
standing committees before any legis}a- 
tion can come forth. I am merely mak- 
ing a general statement. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to concur whole- 
heartedly in what the Senator from Ii. 
nois has said generally on the subject of 
special committees. However, I rise pri- 
marily to say, on the question of surplus 
property, that while I am no longer a 
member of it, I know that the Mead 
committee has been conducting exten- 
sive hearings and investigations on this 
subject over a long period of time—long 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs began its work. 
In fact, it has been all over the world. 
Although I am not a member of that 
committee, I would not wish to feel that 
that committee should comply with the 
request of the Senator from Illinois and 
desist from its work, much of which it 
has almost completed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the able Senator 
from New Mexico suggest that two or 
three committees of the United States 
Senate should be investigating surplus 
property at the same time? 

Mr. HATCH. I say to the Senator 
from Illinois that I agree generally with 
his remarks. What I have said about 
the Mead committee’s work is that its 
work has progressed to such a point that 
in my judgment it ought not to desist. 
Perhaps various committees handling 
this subject could get together and co- 
ordinate their work. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was the suggestion 
which I made on the floor of the Senate 
on a previous occasion, in a colloquy with 
the able Senator from Wyoming. I sug- 
gested that the various committees get 
together so that there would be no dupli- 
cation of effort. As chairman of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I must 
sign every voucher, and in a way I am 
personally responsible. The question 
arises in my mind as to whether when 
two committees are doing the same type 
and character of work, I can continue to 
sign vouchers where there is duplication 
of effort. That is the point which I wish 
to urge. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is correct. 
There is entirely too much duplication of 
effort. The affairs of the Senate should 
be so arranged that only one committee 
would be studying a subject. I prefer 
the standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I respect the opinion 
of the Senator from Illinois. I believe 
that in the main we should work toward 
the objective of avoiding duplication of 
effort. 

With respect to the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee of the Mead committee, 
the Subcommittee of the Smal] Business 
Committee, and the subcommittee of the 
standing committee, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, presided over by the 
Senator from Wyoming, let me say 
that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Meap], the Senator from Wyoming 
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(Mr. O’MaHONEY], and I have discussed 
this question on several occasions, and 
have worked under a verbal understand- 
ing, with the idea of avoiding duplica- 
tion of effort in conducting such investi- 
gations as we have conducted. However, 
it is not always possible to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort. Whenever special com- 
mittees or standing committees, from the 
nature of the problem, have more or less 
concurrent jurisdiction over a subject 
matter, there will always be some dupli- 
cation of effort. There is duplication of 
effort as between Senate and House com- 
mittees. There is not necessarily a con- 
flict of jurisdiction, but there is often 
concurrent jurisdiction, and frequently 
there is duplication of work. 

I should like to make this observation 
with respect to surplus property: I do 
not believe it would make any difference 
if we had half a dozen committees study- 
ing the problem of surplus property, be- 
cause the problem is so sprawling and 
far-reaching that even with other com- 
mittees at work on it we might not be 
able to accomplish all the things that 
should be accomplished. 

Most of us have striven with the idea 
of formulating some kind of an agency 
which would have complete, centralized 
control of surplus property. I think per- 
haps we are approaching that goal now, 
since the War Assets Corporation, under 
General Gregory, has taken over. On 
numerous occasions during the past two 
years I have argued on this floor that 
there should be central control of sur- 
plus property. Any problem involving 
surplus property worth more than $100,- 
000,000,000 is certain to have many rami- 
fications. There are certain to be many 
pitfalls, and many subjects to be investi- 
gated. I have always believed, and I 
have argued strongly, that we must have 
a centralized inventory, both of capital 
goods and of consumer goods. In the 
beginning that argument was met with 
the statement that such a thing was an 
absolute impossibility; that the United 
States Government could not have a cen- 
tralized inventory of $100,000,000,000 
worth of property. 

That argument has been overcome, 
and a fairly respectable surplus property 
inventory of capital goods was prepared 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. I understand that that inven- 
tory has been turned over to the War 
Assets Corporation. That is one of the 
achievements of the Surplus Property 
Subcommittee of the Small Business 
Committee. I think we have made a 
contribution that is worth something. 

I agree in part with the Senator from 
Illinois; and in part I cannot agree. 
The surplus property problem is too 
large, too overawing, It may become 
larger as time goes on. It seems to be 
& £00d deal like a snowball rolling down 
hill. As it gains momentum it increases 
in size. In the main, I agree with the 
Senator that duplication of effort should 
be avoided; but I felt that I should make 
this statement in justice to the efforts of 
the three subcommittees which are try- 
ing to make some contribution to the so- 
lution of this problem, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank my good friend, 
~ ©enator from Tennessee, and I should 
‘Se to answer him in this way: He 
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speaks of a centralized agency for sur- 
plus property. That is exactly what we 
are working toward in the Government. 
I should like to see a centralized agency 
in the United States Senate. I wish to 
apply the argument made by the Senator 
from Tennessee to the United States 
Senate. We need a centralized agency 
in the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not believe that 
I am willing to agree that we ought to be 
declared surplus. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is ever surplus at 
any time—unless perhaps he carries a lit- 
tle surplus weight. [Laughter.] Never- 
theless, Mr. President, a vital principle is 
involved here. I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee that the question of sur- 
plus property is one of the most impor- 
tant ones the Congress will have to deal 
with in the future. I wish to have the 
responsibility for whatever investigation 
is made placed in one centralized agency, 
namely, one of the standing committees. 
I am very happy to know that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MeEap], and 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaHonEY] join in the hope that there 
will not be any duplication of effort, but 
I do not think anyone can make a sound 
argument that three committees can go 
all over the country investigating the 
matter of the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty without duplicating effort and with- 
out causing the expenditure of a great 
deal of money which it is not necessary 
to spend. I am in favor of appropriat- 
ing whatever amount of money it may be 
necessary for the standing committee to 
have in order to enable it to do a serious 
and responsible job in connection with 
surplus property. That is all I have to 
say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 236) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 120, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session (providing for a study 
and investigation with respect to war con- 
tracts, the termination of war contracts, the 
disposal of surplus Government property, 
and related problems), agreed to June 29, 
1945, is hereby increased by $48,300. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois that the resolution 
does not in any way change the status of 
the Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program or the Special 
Committee to Study and Survey Problems 
of Small Business Enterprises or the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs which has been dealing with the 
subject of the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The resolution relates 
to the appropriation for the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. The remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman are, I suppose, gen- 
eral remarks made from the long-range 
viewpoint, and I think many Senators 
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are in agreement; but I should like to 
say for the Recorp to my distinguished 
colleague the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Stewart] with whom I am as- 
sociated on the Small Business Com- 
mittee, that this resolution in no way 
hampers the work of that committee. 
I also should like to say, as a matter of 
information that the Members of the 
Senate realize that the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program has handled, I think, most 
of the surplus property in foreign coun- 
tries, whereas ihe surplus property lo- 
cated in this country has been handled 
by both the Small Business Committee 
and the subcoommittee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

I should also like to say for the Recorp. 
that if and when the streamlining of 
congressional committees is done, this 
problem will automatically be solved. 
Certainly no one can disagree with the 
general statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois relative to 
the work of the standing committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 236) was considered and 
agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MARTIAL LAW IN 
HAWAII 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 216, authorizing and directing 
an investigation of the administration of 
martial law in the Territory of Hawaii 
subsequent to December 7, 1941, was fa- 
vorably reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on January 29, and was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
The resolution would limit the expenses 
of the investigation to $25,000. 

As chairman of the Committee to Au- 
dit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, I have received a letter 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in which 
the contention is made that the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of the resolution. 
Undoubtedly if the Committee on Naval 
Affairs knew about the resolution it would 
make a similar contention. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the resolution be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and a copy 
of the resolution be sent to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, before the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate takes 
any action on the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF MEANS OF INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 161, authorizing an investiga- 
tion of all means of interstate and for- 
eign transportation, submitted by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], is on the calendar. There are two 
or three slight errors in the resolution 
which the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate overlooked. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the resolution be recommitited 
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to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
in order that we may make certain cor- 
rections which to the committee seem 
necessary to be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution will be recommitted 
as requested. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAYBANE: 

S. 1922. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Department of South Carolina to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Santee River at or near 
Leneudes Ferry, S. C., approved August 18, 
1941; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1923. A bill to establish two additional 
offices of Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 1924. A bill to authorize the sale of sur- 
plus property for educational uses at a price 
sufficient to cover the costs of the sale; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1925. A bill to authorize the protection 
of life and property, water conservation, and 
the comprehensive reclamation of land in 
the Rie Grande Valley in New Mexico, by flood 
control, irrigation, sediment detention, 
drainage, and other activities; to provide for 
the financial rehabilitation of the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District; to provide for 
the disposition of surplus electrical energy; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1926. A bill to grant certain additional 
basic authority to the Civil Service Com- 
mission; 

S. 1927. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; 

S. 1928. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
so as to provide eligibility for annuity at 
age 70 after at least 5 years of service; and 

S. 1929. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment to cer- 
tain Government employees for accumu- 
lated or accrued annual leave due upon 
their separation from Government service,” 
approved December 21, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

S. 1930. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election in a country not at war with 
the United States during the Second World 
War; to the Committee on Immigration. 

8.1931. A bill for the relief of Robert E. 
Lauritzen; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1932. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the board of trustees of the Saun- 
ders Memorial Hospital; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1933. A bill for the purpose of provid- 
ing for the retention of employees with oc- 
cupational diseases or disabilities who are 
e.gaged in trades and occupations at Gov- 
ey.ment naval shipyards, naval stations, or 
other naval activities when there is a reduc- 
tion in force, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1934. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joseph Z. Arsenault; and 

S. 1935. A bill for the relief of G. R. Below; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

‘By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1936. A bill to provide for the payment 
of pensions to the widows and children of 
deceased World War II veterans whose deaths 
are not due to service-connected disabilities 
or diseases; to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. KILGORE also introduced Senate bill 
1937, to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for a permanent Census Office,” ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, as amended (the col- 
lection and publication of statistical infor- 


~ mation by the Bureau of the Census, which 


was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and appears under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S.1938. A bill to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of disbursing officers 
under the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S.1939. A bill to incorporate the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1940. A bill for the relief of the Kildall 
Fish Co. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 1941. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
homestead, reclamation, and other land-entry 
laws to veterans under 21 years of age; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: ; 

S$. 1942. A bill to incorporate the Federal 
City Charter Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. McCARRAN also introduced Senate 
bill S. 1943, to remove certain limitations on 
the use of silver, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee On 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for himself 
and Mr. MCFARLAND) : 

8. 1944. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1945. A bill to provide for the granting 
of public lands to certain States, for the eli- 
mination of lands from national forests, 
parks, monuments, reservations, and with- 
drawals in connection with such grants, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

S. 1946. A bill to prohibit heads of execu- 
tive departments, independent establish- 
ments, and agencies from acting .as officers 
of political parties; to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

(Mr, MORSE (for himself and Mr. Corpon) 
introduced Senate bill 1947, authorizing the 
construction of flood-control works on the 
Amazon Creek in Oregon, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 1948. A bill for the relief of Emilio Poz- 
zo; to the Committee on Immigration. 

S.1949. A bill for the relief of Shirley D. 
Wells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF CER- 
TAIN STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill providing that 
religious groups whose creeds prevent 
them from giving the numbers of their 
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groups to the Census Bureau be not re- 
quired to give information as to the num. 
ber of members they have. The bill ap- 
plies to some religious organizations 
which do not publicize the numbers of 
their membership. 

There being no objection, the bill (s. 
1937) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as 
amended (the collection and publication 
of statistical information by the Bureay 
of the Census), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITATIONS ON 
THE USE OF SILVER 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is pending in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and there is also 
pending in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee by way of a rider on the bill carry- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury De- 
partment, legislation pertaining to the 
use of silver and its acquisition by indus- 
try from the Treasury of the United 
States. A day or so ago the Committee 
on Appropriations held a hearing at 
which industry was represented, and we 
listened to their particular plea for the 
acquisition of silver for industria] pur- 
poses. In order that what they desire 
may be accomplished and in order that 
silver may be produced, it seems to me 
that a compromise may be essential, so 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill which will accomplish the very re- 
sult which the industrialists of America 
want, and which I ask be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The purpose of the bill is to bring 
about production of the silver, if we can 
produce it out of the mines of America, 
place it in the Treasury of the United 
States, and permit the industrialists to 
buy it from the Treasury of the United 
States at the price the Treasury pays 
for it. That price is the legal price of 
silver in the money of this country. 

Mr. President, it seems out of line that 
we should pay each day and each month 
enormous sums of money by way of in- 
terest on money borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States when as 4 
matter of fact we have in the Treasury 
of the United States what is known as 
silver uncoined, which if released would 
relieve the taxpayers of America of the 
payment of vast sums of money by way 
of interest on the money borrowed by 
the Government. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and referred, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1943) to remove certain 
limitations on the use of silver, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


FLOOD-CONTROL WORKS ON AMAZON 
CREEK, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, on be- 
half of myself and my senior colleague 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], a bill relat- 
ing to flood-control works on Amazon 
Creek in Oregon, and I desire to make 2 
few brief remarks in regard to it. 
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The bill provides: 
That the project for flood control on the 


Amazon Creek for the protection of Eugene, 
Oreg., and downstream agricultural areas, 
recommended in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, in Senate 
Document No, 13, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
js hereby adopted and authorized, and shall 
be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers in accordance with the 
plan recommended in such report and subject 
to the conditions set forth therein. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, not to exceed im the ag- 
gregate $226,000, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. President, I am perfectly aware 
that, ordinarily, requests such as this for 
flood-control legislation are usually made 
in connection with a general so-called 
flood-control bill. Ishould prefer to have 
had it handled in that way if it had been 
possible to secure action in time to meet 
this particular emergency. However, I 
feel that when a serious emergency ex- 
ists and when proof of that emergency 
can be established, Members of the Sen- 
ate should pass legislation which pro- 
vides for the needed relief. 

This particular request for this partic- 
ular flood-control project needed in order 
to alleviate a specific flood-control dan- 
ger in Eugene, Oreg., has a very interest- 
ing background. For the Recorp and 
for future reference, I wish to comment 
briefly upon it. 

Let me point out that this project is 
needed now, not only because of the 
flood danger involved, but because the 
entire employment program of the so- 
called Eugene plan hinges upon it. 
Members of this body may recall that 
while we were in the midst of the war, 
the city of Eugene, Oreg., as a result of 
the concerted effort of a large number 
of interested groups—business groups, 
farmer groups, city and county officials— 
the chamber of commerce and various 
other civic committees took the position 
that there was a very great responsibility 
resting upon local communities, city gov- 
ernments, and businessmen in our local 
communities throughout this Nation to 
do what they could on a local basis to 
meet the unemployment problem which 
was bound to arise after the war. They 
recognized that the employment problem 
is a problem which has confronted our 
domestie economy after each war. This 
war will be no exception on this score. 
So there was developed what became 
known as the Eugene plan, whereby cer- 
tain very definite commitments were 
Made by various business interests as 
well as city and county governmental 
units as to the parts they would play in 
providing greater employment after the 
war to meet any threat of an unemploy- 
ment situation. Various governmental 
bodies and local industries made plans 
and entered into commitments as to what 
they would do in order to provide em- 
ployment after the war. 

It so happens that the city of Eugene, 
as a result of this planning for postwar 
employment, became a leader through- 
out the Nation in support of the prin- 
ciple that each community should as- 
Sume some definite responsibility for pro- 
viding its share of full employment. 
XCII——-142 
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However, it is impossible to carry out 
the community development program of 
the Eugene plan encompassed in the em- 
ployment blueprint, which is ready to be 
effectuated, as long as there is running 
through the city of Eugene what is 
known as Amazon Creek, which periodi- 
cally floods the city as the result of 
floods of the Willamette River. 

Of course, I am sure I need not tell the 
Members of this body that one of the 
most serious flood emergencies in the 
entire United States is that which exists 
on the Willamette. For example in De- 
cember 1945, the Willamette overflowed, 
with resulting loss of a minimum of 
$6,000,060 to the Eugene area. In addi- 
tion, more than 2,090,000 tons of rich 
river-bottom top soil were washed away. 
When I was out there in February and 
traveled with a committee of the Eugene 
and Springfield flood-control groups 
through the Willamette Valley flood area, 
I saw fields, for example, of 10 to 20 
acres which prior to the last flood had 
been rich in river loam—truck garden 
fields—which now are nothing but a car- 
pet of river gravel. Great erosion ditches 
have been cut into what formerly were 
rich farms. Something must be done 
quickly to prevent such devastation of 
our irreplaceable soil resources. 

Mr. President, one reason why this tre- 
mendous damage is being done to this 
section of Oregon is that during the war 
thousands of acres of the great timber- 
lands in my State were cut over and the 
timber was removed for war purposes. 
This rapid cutting of timber has helped 
create one of the greatest fidod dangers 
in the entire country. As a result of the 
floods on the Willamette, Amazon Creek, 
of course, overflows with the rest of the 
tributaries, with the result that great 


damage is done each flood season to the: 


business section of the city of Eugene 
and to farm lands bordering on the creek, 
This annual flood danger prevents com- 
munity development and the going for- 
ward with the Eugene plan for maximum 
employment. 

So not only as a special pleader—and, 
Mr. President, I confess to be one on this 
bill—but in the interest of protecting 
life and property, I make a plea for very 
early consideration of this project. It 
is justified, without doubt, not only so 
that we can remove the danger to life and 
property created by floods on Amazon 
Creek, but because the city of Eugene, 
under the Eugene plan, cannot go for- 
ward with its employment program and 
cannot proceed with the public works 
which it has planned to be financed by 
the local community, as long as this flood 
danger exists on Amazon Creek. The 
city plans to take part of the land along 
the Amazon Creek and develop some fine 
high-school grounds and build a new 
high school. Other types of municipal 
development which go along with that 
project is a much-needed park and rec- 
reation area. The entire program for 
the development of new industrial sites 
is dependent upon placing the Amazon 
Creek under control. Most important of 
all perhaps is that an early completion 
of this project is essential to private 
construction of a much-needed home- 
building program in this area. 
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Hence, I take these few minutes, Mr. 
President, to discuss the bill because it 
deals with a very serious emergency, and 
I think that in fairness to the people of 
my State and in keeping with the great 
public service which I think the citizens 
of Eugene have rendered by coming for- 
ward with the so-called Eugene plan, the 
Federal Government should carry out the 
report of the Army Engineers on this 
project at a very early date. The Gov- 
ernment should not delay longer in pro- 
ceeding with the flood-control project on 
the Ame2zon Creek, because the expendi- 
ture of $226,000, according to the report 
of the engineers, will succeed in prevent- 
ing future floods. There is no real 
economy in delaying action on this bill 
because the losses suffered from the 
floods are greater than the costs of the 
project. Hence, Mr. President, I offer 
this bill with the plea that the Members 
of this body cooperate with the Senators 
from Oregon in seeing to it that it re- 
ceives early and favorable consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1947) authorizing the construction 
of flood-control works on the Amazon 
Creek in Oregon, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. Corpon) , was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 5356. An act to provide assistance to 
the Republic of China in augmenting and 
maintaining a Naval Establishment, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 5604. An act reducing or further re- 
ducing certain appropriations and con- 
tractual authorizations available for the 
fiscal year 1946, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to offer an 
amendment to the pending bill (S. 1349), 
and I request that the amendment be 
read and be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table, and 
it will also be read as requested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment 
intended to be proposed by Mr. THomas 
of Oklahoma to the bill (S. 1349) to pro- 
vide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes, as follows: 

Sec. —. In order to protect the income of 
the producers of farm commodities no offi- 
cial or agency of the Government shail have 
authority to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
in altering or fixing margin requirements on 
the purchase or sale of any farm commodity 
at any commodity exchange licensed to do 
business in the United States. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 
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INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED MISTREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS AT THE LITCH- 
FIELD (ENGLAND) GUARDHOUSE 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 240), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation with 
respect to the court-martial proceedings held 
in connection with the alleged mistreatment 
of prisoners at the Litchfield guardhouse, 
Litchfield, Staffordshire, England, with a view 
to ascertaining whether all persons accused 
of having mistreated such prisoners, and all 
responsible commanding officers accused of 
having condoned the mistreatment of such 
prisoners, have been brought to trial, and 
whether irregularities have occurred in the 
proceedings or in the investigation leading 
to such proceedings, particularly, whether at- 
tempts have been made by members of the 
armed forces to obstruct, influence, or inter- 
fere with such investigation or proceedings. 
The committee shall report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date the results of 
its investigation together with such recom- 
mendations concerning necessary legislation 
as it may deem desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
Oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


CONGRESS AND THE FARMER—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR BARKLEY 


{Mr. BARKLEY asked and cbtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on the subject Congress and the Farmer, 
delivered by him before the annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., January 11, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.| 


EDUCATION IN A RAPIDLY CHANGING 
AGE—ADDRESS BY HOLT McPHERSON 


{Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a commencement 
address entitled “Education in a Rapidly 
Changing Age,” delivered by Holt McPher- 
son, managing editor of the Shelby Daily 
Star, at Brevard College, in February 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
AGREEMENT—ADDRESS BY ALF M. 
LANDON 


{[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Anglo-American Petroleum 
Agreement,” delivered by former Gov. Alf M. 
Landon, of Kansas, at Wichita, Kans., on 
March 12, 1946, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. ] 


PALESTINE AND THE UNO--ADDRESS BY 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

{Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a radio address 

entitled “Palestine and the UNO,” delivered 

by Hon. Guy M, Gillette at the opening of 
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the Special Emergency Conference on Pales- 
tine, in New York City on February 23, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CARL LYNCH BEFORE 
FURUSETH CLUB 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Carl Lynch before the 
Furuseth Club on March 12, 1946, in New 
York City on the ninety-second anniversary 
of the birthday of Andrew Furuseth, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL AIR POLICY—STATEMENT BY 
GEN. CARL SPAATZ 


[Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
entitled “The Future of the Army Air Forces,” 
by Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chief of the Air Corps, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ARTICLE BY JOHN O'DONNELL ON WIN- 


STON CHURCHILL'S FULTON, MO., AD- 
DRESS 


{Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article com- 
menting on the speech by Winston Churchill 
at Fulton, Mo., by John O'Donnell, from the 
Washington Times-Herald of March 14, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Housing Subsidies,” from the New 
York Times of March 8, 1946, and an article 
entitled “Stuff and Nonsense,” from the Palm 
Beach Post, of Palm Beach, Fla., on March 
2, 1946, both relating to housing for veterans, 
which appear in the Appendix. | 


CONDITIONS IN EUROPE—LETTER FROM 
HENRY C. LUCKEY 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an open letter 
to the President of the United States written 
by Henry C. Luckey, of Nebraska, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

| Mr. AIKEN asked and obtain leave to have 
printed in the Recorp editorials from the 
Youngstown Vindicator, the Toledo Blade, the 
Detroit News, and the Milwaukee Journal, all 
relating to the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH LOAN—ARTICLES 
FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL AND 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp three articles 

bearing on the British loan, one from the 

Wall Street Journal and two from the New 

York Herald Tribune, which appear in the 

Appendix. ] 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
FAIRMONT TIMES 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Political Philcsophy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” published in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Times of February 8, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


COMPARISON BETWEEN OPERATIONS OF 
LARGE MEAT PACKERS AND SMALL 
FIRMS—LETTER FROM C. B. HEINEMAN 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 

Mr. C. B. Heineman, secretary of the National 

Independent Meat Packers Associaton, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF RECONVERSION 


[Mr. MYERS (for Mr. Kircore) asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
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a report of the National Committee on the 
Human Aspects of Reconversion and a letter 
to the President from Clarence King, chair. 
man of the committee, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT IN THE ARMy 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
believing that it will be a subject of 
interest to Members of the Senate, as 
well as to the whole country, I wish to 
make a statement upon the progress of 
voluntary enlistments in the Army of 
the United States since the passage of 
the voluntary enlistment bill by the 
Congress in October 1945. 

There have enlisted in the Army as of 
February 28, last, 599,224 men. I may 
say that figure far exceeds the estimate 
made by the Army even in January of 
this year. 

In January, last, at a hearing before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs dealing with the subject 
of demobilization, the plans of the Army 
were based upon a planned voluntary 
enlistment of 650,000 by July 1, 1946. At 
the present rate of enlistment there will 
be a volunteer Army as of July 1, 1946, 
not of the estimated 650,000, but one 
in excess of 925,000 men. It is reason- 
able to assume that enlistments will 
proceed at the present rate, because in 
the last week of February more men vyol- 
unteered than in the preceding week. 

The demobilization and plans of dis- 
charge having been based upon a figure 
of 650,000 as of July 1 of this year, and 
it now being apparent that more than 
that number will be enlisted, more by 
275,000, it is certainly reasonable to ask 
that men with war service‘and men with 
a child or children will be out of the 
Army before July 1. 

Senators will recall the statement 
issued by the Secretary of War in a let- 
ter to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in which it 
was stated that all fathers would be out 
of the Army by July 1 except 120,000. 
That was based upon an estimate of en- 
listments of 650,000 by July 1, whereas 
now we know that figure will apparently 
be exceeded by more than 275,000, and 
therefore the men who have families and 
homes to support should be out by the 
lst of July. There is no excuse now to 
keep them in longer. 

As of yesterday, there still remained 
in the Army of the United States 2,600,- 
000 men. We have heard talk recently 
from men in high office, and in high 
positions in our military, about the 
Army disintegrating. These figures of 
voluntary enlistments, as well as of the 
number of men still retained in the 
Army, definitely refute any thought of 
disintegration, because the Army itself 
asks for only 1,500,000 men as of July 1, 
1946. 

There is certainly no disintegration 
when the Army still has a million more 
men than the Army says it needs and 
when the enlistments are proceeding at 
a rate far in excess of that contemplated 
by the military heads. So, there is no 
disintegration. 

Naturally in the transition of bringing 
new men, new volunteers, into the serv- 
ices and relieving those ready for dis- 
charge, there is a need of training, a need 
of regrouping, and some reorganization |s 








necessary. But under the proven ca- 
pacity and leadership of our officers a 
new volunteer Army is to be built. With 
just a little time for training and plar- 
ning, a permanent volunteer Army will 
be ours. There is high promise now that 
this country will have an army of volun- 
teers, not one of impressed men. That 
is the best kind of army and navy; the 
kind desired by the military heads— 
the kind that we want to maintain the 
defense of America. 


OPA ENFORCEMENT OPERATIONS—LET- 
TER FROM PAUL A. PORTER 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 26 the Senator from Illinois ad- 
dressed the Senate briefly upon certain 
phases of the enforcement policies of 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
statement I made at the time was called 
to the attention of Mr. Paul A. Porter, 
new Director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Porter was good 
enough to write me a letter on March 
4 of this year, which I commend to the 
Senate and the country because Mr. Por- 
ter agrees with the statement I made at 
that time. I should like to read the last 
paragraph of his letter, which is as fol- 
lows: 

OPA’s enforcement policies must be con- 
sistent with the American people’s idea of 
fairness and justice. I propose to make sure 
that they are. I know that if they are not 
the publie reaction might be such as to seri- 
ously jeopardize the continued success of 
price control, which can only succeed if the 
people and the Congress are firmly behind 
it in the future, as they have been in the 
past. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in full in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1946. 
The Honorable Scott W. Lucas, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Scott: When I was told that you 
had spoken critically on the floor of the Sen- 
ate concerning OPA enforcement operations, 
and particularly the retail apparel enforce- 
ment program initiated by the Chicago re- 
gional office, I was very much concerned be- 
cause I was thoroughly aware of your con- 
sistent and vigorous support of price con- 
trol. After reading your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 26, I was 
satisfied that there was much justice in your 
criticism, 

I am anxious not only to tell you exactly 
where I stand so far as enforcement policy 
is concerned, but also to see to it that our 
field organization throughout the country is 
fully informed on this policy. 

Price-control legislation is nothing but 
words on paper unless it is firmly and ener- 
getically enforced, and so long as I am Price 
Administrator I propose to see that it is so 
enforced. This does not mean that trivial 
and inconsequential violations should lead 
to law suits. It is not fair to merchants 
who are trying their best to comply with our 
regulations to subject them to litigation 
under such circumstances, with its expense, 
annoyance, and adverse publicity. More- 
Over, it is far better in the interests of OPA 
to dispose of such trivial violations with a 
warning than to consume the time of our 
limited enforcement staff or of the courts 
with insignificant litigation. 





I do not, of course, mean by this that it 
is never proper to bring suit on account of 
a small overcharge. We are primarily con- 
cerned with the retailer’s course of conduct 
and the impact of his violations upon the 
consuming public. We want to catch up 
with and take adequate action against the 
retailer who either intentionally or because 
of negligence has established a pattern of 
violating our regulations. In a situation 
where, through reports of our price panels 
or from our own investigation, it appears 
that a retailer has a poor compliance rec- 
ord, we would bring suit even though the 
only violations of which we have proof were 
small. 

This has long been our policy, but with 
our enforcement operation necessarily de- 
centralized, it is always possible that some 
persons in the field may fail to interpret our 
policy instructions in the spirit in which 
they are issued. Decisions in enforcement 
matters involve questions of individual 
judgment, and it is not possible to couch 
our instructions In such terms as will elimi- 
nate the possibility of errors in judgment. 
I am now working out with George Mon- 
charsh, Deputy Administrator for Enforce- 
ment, directions to the field which will re- 
duce to 4 minimum the possibility of mis- 
understanding and we will be constantly on 
the watch to correct speedily any departures 
from our policy that may develop. 

You referred specifically to the case of 
Freda Schlipf. We have reviewed that case 
and it is clear to us that on any construc- 
tion of our policy, the handling of that case 
was inconsistent with it. We called this 
to the attention of our Chicago regional of- 
fice yesterday_and were advised that they 
had already removed the enforcement at- 
torney who had been responsible for this 
case because of his deviations from our en- 
forcement policy. 

Referring particularly to your criticism of 
the retail apparel-enforcement program in- 
itiated by the Chicago Regional Office, I am 
sympathetic to the views you expressed. 
Our Chicago office was naturally and prop- 
erly concerned with the widespread non- 
compliance of MPR 580 which a price-panel 
survey, made last summer, had disclosed. 
This is one of our major retail apparel reg- 
ulations, and, incidentally, a regulation un- 
der which a seller's price is readily deter- 
minable by applying his historic mark-up 
over cost. While the Chicago office was right 
in doing its utmost to secure compliance 
with these important regulations, I intend 
to make it clear to all our field offices that 
the methods which you criticized in this 
enforcement program should not be resorted 
to in the future. 

In particular, I am concerned over the 
criticism of the failure to give notice be- 
fore a lawsuit is filed. A person is nat- 
urally upset to learn for the first time that 
he has been sued by the Government through 
reading it in the newspaper, and this is 
particularly true of a person who has not 
intentionally violated our regulations. It 
has long been our policy to avoid this result 
by requiring, as a general rule, that litiga- 
tion not be instituted until after the de- 
fendant has received reasonable notification 
that suit is to be brought. I am sure you 
will agree that there are certain exceptional 
circumstances where it would be unwise to 
require advance notice; as for example, when 
we have reason to believe that notification 
would make the service of process more 
difficult or where the violations have been of 
such a criminal or flagrant nature as to 
indicate that the defendant is not entitled 
to notification. We are now preparing di- 
rections to the field tightening up our policy 
in this respect so as to reduce the situa- 
tions where lack of notification is permis- 
sible toa minimum. 
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OPA’s enforcement policies must be con- 
sistent with the American people's idea of 
fairness and justice. I propose to make 
sure that they are. I know that if they 
are not, the public reaction might be such 
as to seriously jeopardize the continued suc- 
cess of price control, which can only succeed 
if the people and the Congress are firmly 
behind it in the future, as they have been 
in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut A. Porter, Administrator. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPOINTMENT OF 
LT. GEN. WALTER B. SMITH AS AMBAS- 
SADOR TO SOVIET UNION 


Mr. HILL. The House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill to authorize the 
President to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith Ambassador to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, without af- 
fecting his military status and peraui- 
sites. The Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, with a substantial majority 
present, on Tuesday unanimously voted 
to report the bill favorably, after it had 
been considered and favorably reported 
to the full committee by a subcommittee 
composed of the Senator from Vermont 
{[Mr. AUSTIN], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator 
from Connecticut {[Mr. Hart], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina |[Mr. MayBank], 
and myself. 

Mr. President, it is urgent that this 
bill be acted upon so that the nomina- 
tion of General Smith may come before 
the Senate for consideration and action. 
It is urgent that an ambassador be 
named by the United States to the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R 
5529) to authorize the President to ap- 
point Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as Am- 
bassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to say just a 
brief word about the situation. 

I concur completely in what the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has said as to the 
desirability of this legislation in order 
that contribution may be made to the 
speediest possible nomination of a rep- 
resentative of this Government to the 
Soviet Republics. I think we are all 
somewhat apprehensive as to conditions 
and would feel more assured and more 
at ease if an American Ambassador were 
there at his post in charge of the diplo- 
matic problems which arise so far as 
they concern the United States. I un- 
derstand, too, that in this particular in- 
stance the minority members of the 
subcommittee constituted, in fact, a ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Maine 
is correct about that. 

Mr. WHITE. This assures me that 
the bill has merit and ought to be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5529) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


Mr. TUNNELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was about 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, but 
I understand the Senator from Dela- 
ware desires to make a motion, and I 
withhold the suggestion for a moment 
of the lack of a quorum, 

Mr. TUNNELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 1349. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1349) to provide for the amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and in lieu thereof to 
insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Fair 
Labor Standards Amendments of 1946.” 


FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended (hereinafter 
referred to as the “act’’), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the existence, in industries engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce or in activities affecting com- 
merce, of labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the minimum standard 
of living necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers (1) causes com- 
merce and the channels and instrumentali- 
ties of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the 
workers of the several States; (2) burdens 
and affects commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair 
method of competition in commerce; (4) 
leads to labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
commerce, 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among 
the several States and with foreign nations, 
to correct and as rapidly as practicable to 
eliminate the conditions above referred to in 
such industries without substantially cur- 
tailing employment or earning power.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 (b) of the act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) ‘Commerce’ means tradé, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between any 
Stat> and any place outside thereof.” 

(b) Section 3 (e) of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) ‘Employee’ includes any individual 
employed by an employer in any State, and 
also includes any seaman employed on or in 
connection with an American vessel under 
a contract of service entered into in any 
State or during the performance of which the 
vessel touches at a port in any State; but 
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does not include any seaman employed on 
or in connection with a vessel not an Amer- 
ican vessel, if such seaman is employed on 
and in connection with such vessel when 
cutside any State.” 

(c) Section 3 (m) of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(m) ‘Wage’ paid to any employee, except 
any seaman, includes the reasonable cost, as 
determined by the Administrator, to the em- 
ployer of furnishing such employee with 
board, lodging, or other facilities, if such 
board, lodging, or other facilities are custom- 
arily furnished by such employer to his 
employees.” 

(d) Section 3 of the act is further amend- 
ed by adding,at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(n) ‘American vessel’ means any vessel 
documented or numbered under the laws of 
the Uniteq States; and includes any vessel 
which is neither documented nor numbered 
under the laws of the United States nor doc- 
umented under the laws of any foreign 
country, if its crew is employed solely by 
one or more citizens or residents of any 
State or corporations organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

“(o) ‘Activity affecting commerce’ means 
any activity in commerce or necessary to 
commerce or competing with any activity in 
commerce or where the payment of wages at 
rates below those prescribed by this act or 
where the employment of oppressive child 
labor would burden or obstruct or tend to 
burden or obstruct commerce or the free flow 
of commerce.” r 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 5 (a) of the act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator shall as 
soon as practicable appoint an industry com- 
mittee for each industry engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce or in other activities affecting 
commerce.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 5 (e) 
of the act is amended to read as follows: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, the Administrator may appoint a 
special industry committee to recommend 
the minimum rate or rates of wages to be 
paid under section 6 to employees in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands, or in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, or the Administrator 
may appoint separate industry committees 
to recommend the minimum rate or rates of 
wages to be paid under section 6 to employees 
therein in particular industries.” 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Sec. 5. (a) So much of section 6 (a) of the 
act as precedes paragraph (5) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who is engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, and every employer who is en- 
gaged in any activity affecting commerce 
shall pay to each of his employees employed 
in or about or in connection with any en- 
terprise where he is so engaged, wages at the 
following rates— 

“(1) during the first and second years 
from the effective date of the fair labor 
standards amendments of 1946, not less than 
65 cents an hour; 

“(2) during the third and fourth years 
from such date, not less than 70 cents an 
hour; 

“(3) after the expiration of 4 years from 
such date, not less than 75 cents an hour; 

“(4) at any time after such effective date, 
not less than the rate (not in excess of 75 
cents an hour) prescribed in the appplicable 
order of the Administrator issued under sec- 
tion 8;". 

(b) Section 6 of the act is amended by 
striking out subsection (b) thereof. 

(c) Section 6 (c) of the act is amended 
to read as follows; 
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“(c) The provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of subsection (a) of this sec. 
tion shall be superseded in the case of any 
employee in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Is. 
lands only for so long as and insofar as such 
employee is covered by a wage order issueq 
by the Administrator pursuant to the rec. 
ommendations of a special industry commit. 
tee appointed pursuant to section 5 (e), and 
the provisions of section 8 (e) shall not ap. 
ply in the case of any such order.” 


MAXIMUM HOURS 


Sec. 6. Section 7 of the act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, no employer shall employ any 
of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, and no employer who is engaging in 
any activity affecting commerce shall em- 
ploy any of his employees employed in or 
about or in connection with any enterprise 
where he is so engaged, for a workweek longer 
than 40 hours, unless such employee re- 
ceives compensation for his employment in 
excess of the hours above specified at a rate 
not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate at which he is employed. 

“(b) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any 
employee for a workweek in excess of that 
specified in such subsection without paying 
the compensation for overtime employment 
prescribed therein if such employee is so 
employed— 

“(1) in pursuant of an agreement, made 
as a result of collective bargaining by repre- 
sentatives of employees certified as bona fide 
by the National Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that no employee shall be employed 
more than 1,000 hours during any period of 
26 consecutive weeks, 

“(2) on an annual basis in pursuance cf 
an agreement with his employer, made as a 
result of collective bargaining by representa- 
tives of employees certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that the employee shall not be em- 
ployed more than 2,080 hours during any 
period of 52 consecutive weeks, or 

“(3) for a period or periods of not more 
than 14 workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year (A) in an industry found by 
the Administrator to be of a seasonal nature, 
or (B) in any other industry which is en- 
gaged in the handling or packing or storing, 
in their raw or natural state, or the first 
processing or canning, of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities or fish or other 
aquatic forms of animal or vegetable life 
and which is found by the Administrator to 
be characterized by a marked annually re- 
curring peak season. 


and if such employee receives compensation 
for employment in excess of 12 hours in any 
workday, or for employment in excess of 56 
hours in any workweek, as the case may be, 
at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed.” 
WAGE ORDERS 

SEc. 7. Section 8 of the act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 8 (a) With a view to carrying out 
the policy of this act by reaching, as rapidly 
as is economically feasible without substan- 
tially curtailing employment, the objective 
of a universal minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour in each industry engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
or in any other activity affecting commerce, 
the Administrator shall from time to time 
convene the industry committee for each such 
industry, and the industry committee shall 
from time to time recommend the minimum 
rate or rates of wages to be paid under section 
6 by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce or in 
any other activity affecting commerce in such 
industry or classifications thereof. 
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“(b) Upon the convening of an industry 
committee, the Administrator shall refer to 
it the question of the minimum wage rate or 
rates to be fixed for such industry. The 
industry committee shall investigate condi- 
tions in the industry and the committee, or 
any authorized subcommittee thereof, may 
hear such witnesses and receive such evidence 
as may be necessary or appropriate to enable 
the committee to perform its duties and 
functions under this act. The committee 
shall recommend to the Administrator the 
highest minimum wage rates for the industry 
which it determines, having due regard to 
economic and competitive conditions, will 
not substantially curtail employment in the 
industry. 

“(c) The industry committee for any in- 
dustry shall recommend such reasonable 
classifications within any industry as it deter- 
mines to be necessary for the purpose of fix- 
ing for each classification within such indus- 
try the highest minimum wage rate (not in 
excess of 75 cents an hour) which (1) will 
not substantially curtail employment in such 
classification and (2) will not give a competi- 
tive advantage to any group in the industry, 
and shall recommend for each classification 
in the industry the highest minimum wage 
rate which the committee determines will 
not substantially curtail employment in such 
classification. In determining whether such 
classifications should be made in any indus- 
try, in making such classifications, and in 
determining the minimum wage rates for 
such classifications, no classification shall be 
made, and no minimum wage rate shall be 
fixed, solely on a regional basis, but the 
industry committee and the Administrator 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the following: 

“(1) competitive conditions as affected by 
transportation, living, and production costs; 

“(2) the wages established for work of like 
or comparable character by collective labor 
agreements negotiated between employers 
and employees by representatives of their 
own choosing; and 

“(3) the wages paid for work of like or 
comparable character by employers who 
voluntarily maintain minimum-wage stand- 
ards in the industry. 

No classification shall be made under this 
section on the basis of age or sex. 

“(d) The industry committee shall file 

with the Administrator a report containing 
its recommendations with respect to the mat- 
ters referred to it. Upon the filing of such 
report, the Administrator, after due notice 
to interested persons, and giving them an 
opportunity to be heard, shall by order ap- 
prove and carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions contained in such report, if he finds 
that the recommendations are made in ac- 
cordance with law, are supported by the evi- 
dence adduced at the hearing, and, taking 
into consideration the same factors as are 
required to be considered by the industry 
committee, will carry out the purposes of this 
section; otherwise he shall disapprove such 
recommendations. If the Administrator dis- 
approves such recommendations, he sh: 'l 
again refer the matter to such committee, or 
to another industry committee for such in- 
dustry (which he may appoint for such pur- 
pose), for further consideration and recom- 
mendations, 
_. (€) No minimum wage rate of less than 
"5 cents an hour, contained in an order 
issued under this section, shall remain in 
effect after the expiration of 4 years from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1946; and no order fixing a 
minimum rate of less than 75 cents an hour 
shall be issued under this section with re- 
aed to any industry on or after such ex- 
piration, 

“(f) Orders issued under this section shall 
“eine the industries and classifications 
‘herein to which they are to apply, and shall 
‘ontain such terms and conditions as the 
Administrator finds necessary to carry out 


the purposes of such orders, to prevent the 
circumvention or evasion thereof, and to 
safeguard the minimum wage rates estab- 
lished therein. No such order shall take 
effect until after due notice is given of the 
issuance thereof by publication in the Fed- 
eral Register and by such other means as the 
Administrator deems reasonably calculated to 
give to interested persons general notice of 
such issuance. 

“(g) Due notice of any hearing provided 
for in this section shall be given by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register and by such 
other means as the Administrator deems rea- 
sonably calculated to give general notice to 
interested persons.” 

CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 

Sec. 8. Section 12 of the act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. (a) No producer, manufacturer, 
or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment 
in commerce any goods produced in an estab- 
lishment situated in the United States in or 
about which within 30 days prior to the re- 
moval of such goods therefrom any oppres- 
sive child labor has been employed: Provided, 
That a prosecution and conviction of a de- 
fendant for the shipment or delivery for ship- 
ment of any goods under the conditions 
herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further 
prosecution against the same defendant for 
shipments or deliveries for shipment of any 
such goods before the beginning of said 
prosecution. 

“(b) No employer who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce or in any other activity affecting 
commerce shall employ any oppressive child 
labor in or about or in connection with any 
enterprise in which he is so engaged. 

“(c) The Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor, or any of his 
authorized representatives, shall make all 
investigations and inspections under section 
11 (a) with respect to the employment of 
minors, and, subject to the direction and 
control of the Attorney General, shali bring 
all actions under section 17 to enjoin any 
act or practice which is unlawful by reason 
of the existence of oppressive child labor, 
and shall administer all other provisions of 
this act relating to oppressive child labor.” 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 9. Section 13 of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of sections 6 
and 7 shall not apply with respect to (1) 
any employee employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative, or professional capacity, 
or in the capacity of outside salesman (as 
such terms are defined and delimited by 
regulations of the Administrator); or (2) any 
employee employed in any retail or service 
establishment by an employer having not 
more than four such establishments and 
having a total annual volume of sales or 
servicing of not more than $500,000; or (3) 
any employee of a carrier by air subject to 
the provisions of title II of the Railway La- 
bor Act; or (4) any employee employed in 
the catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, 
or farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, crus- 
tacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other aquatic 
forms of animal and vegetable life, includ- 
ing the going to and returning from work 
and loading and unloading when performed 
by any such employee; or (5) any employee 
employed in agriculture; or (6) any em- 
ployee to the extent that such employee is 
exempted by regulations or orders of the Ad- 
ministrator issued under section 14; or (7) 
any employee employed in connection with 
the publication of any newspaper with a cir- 
culation of less than 3,000; or (8) any em- 
ployee of a street, suburban, or interurban 
electric railway, or local trolley or motorbus 
carrier, not included in other exemptions 
contained in this section; or (9) any switch- 
board operator employed in a. public tele- 
phone exchange which has less than 1,000 
stations. 


“(b) The provisions of section 7 shall not 
apply with respect to (1) any employee who 
during the greater part of any workweek is 
engaged in work with respect to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has estab- 
lished qualifications and maximum hours of 
service pursuant to the provisions of section 
204 of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935; or (2) 
any employee of an employer subject to the 
provisions of part I of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; or (3) any employee employed 
as a seaman. 

“(c) The provisions of section 12 relat- 
ing to child labor shall not apply with re- 
spect to any employee employed in agricul- 
tur@ while not legally required to attend 
school, or to any child employed as an actor 
in motion pictures or theatrical productions.” 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 10. Section 16 of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any of the provisions of section 15 shall 
upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or to imprisonment 
for not more than 6 months, or both. No 
person shall be imprisoned under this sub- 
section except for an offense committed after 
the conviction of such person for a prior 
offense under this subsection. 

“(b) Any employer who violates the pro- 
visions of section 6 or section 7 of this act 
shall be liable to the employee or employees 
affected in the amount of their unpaid min- 
imum wages, or their unpaid overtime com- 
pensation, as the case may be, and in an 
additional equal amount as liquidated dam- 
ages, except that the court may, in its dis- 
cretion, upon an affirmative showing by the 
employer that the violation was not willful 
and that he acted in good faith, reduce the 
liquidated damages in whole or in part. 
Action to recover such wages, compensation, 
and damages may be instituted at any time 
within 2 years from the accrual of such 
liability in any court of competent juris- 
diction, and may be maintained by any one 
or more employees for and in behalf of him- 
self or themselves and other employees simi- 
larly situated, or such employee or employ- 
ees may designate an agent or representa- 
tive to maintain such action for and in be- 
half of all employees similarly situated. The 
court in such action shall, in addition to 
any judgment awarded to the plaintiff or 
plaintiffs, allow a reasonable attorney's fee 
to be paid by the defendant, and costs of 
the action.” 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of 120 days from the date of its 
enactment. 

SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 12. No amendment made by this act 
shall affect any penalty or liability with re- 
spect to any act or omission occurring prior 
to the effective date of this act; but, after 
the expiration of 2 years from such effective 
date, no action shall be instituted under sec- 
tion 16 (b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
with respect to any liability accruing under 
such section prior to the effective date of 
this act. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. he 
Chair desires to say that the committee 
amendment, being a substitute for the 
text of the bill, will be regarded for the 
purpose of amendment, under rule 
XVIII, as a question. Any amendment 
proposed thereto is in the first degree 
only, and any such amendment is itself 
open to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. MY’. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the majority of the committee reported 
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this bill there were filed minority views. 
In order that the issues may be joined 
as between the majority and the minor- 
ity Senators, I now offer for the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BaLtL] and myself 
an amendment to the pending bill and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all of sections 2 to 9, in- 
clusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6 of 
the act is amended by striking out all of 
such subsection through the figure “(5)” in 
the last paragraph and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, wages at the following rates— 

“(1) during the first 18 months from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1946, not less than 55 cents 
an hour; 

“(2) thereafter, not less than 60 cents an 
hour; 

“(3) at any time after such effective date, 
not less than the rate (not in excess of 60 
cents an hour) prescribed in the applicable 
order of the Administrator issued under sec- 
tion 8. 

“(4)” 

(b) Subsection (b) 
act is hereby repealed. 

Src. 3. Section 12 of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. (a) No producer, manufacturer, 
or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment 
in commerce any gOods produced in an es- 
tablishment situated in the United States 
in or about which within 30 days prior to 
the removal of such goods therefrom any 
oppressive child labor has been employed: 
Provided, That a prosecution and conviction 
of a defendant for the shipment or delivery 
for shipment of any goods under the condi- 
tions herein prohibited shall be a bar to any 
further prosecution against the same de- 
fendant for shipments or deliveries for ship- 
ment of any such goods before the beginning 
of said prosecution. 

“(b) No employer shall employ any op- 
pressive child labor in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 

“(c) The Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor, or any of his au- 
thorized representatives, shall make all in- 
vestigations and inspections under section 
11 (a) with respect to the employment of 
minors, and, subject to the direction and 
control of the Attorney General, shall bring 
all actions under section 17 to enjoin any 
act or practice which is unlawful by reason 
of the existence of oppressive child labor, and 
shall administer all other provisions of this 
act relating to oppressive child labor.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me now 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


of section 6 of the 


The 


Aiken Barkley Bushfield 
Austin Bilbo Butler 
Bailey Brewster Capper 
Ba!! Briggs Carville 
Bankhead Buck Chavez 
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Connally Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Reed 
Donnell Kilgore Revercomb 
Downey Knowland Robertson 
Eastland La Follette Russell 
E‘lender Lucas Saltonstall 
Ferguson McCarran Shipstead 
Fulbright McClellan Smith 
George McKellar Stanfill 
Gerry McMahon Stewart 
Gossett Magnuson Taft 

Green Maybank Thomas, Okla. 
Guffey Millikin Thomas, Utah 
Gurney Mitchell Tunnell 
Hart Moore Tydings 
Hatch Morse Vandenberg 
Hawkes Murdock Walsh 
Hayden Murray Wheeler 
Hickenlocper Myers Wherry 
Hill O’Daniel White 
Hoey O’Mahoney Wiley 
Huffman Overton Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Rapciirre], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are detained on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tozsey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younce!] is necessarily absent. He has 
been excused. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brioces], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, while 
much has been said about Senate bill 
1349, very few realize its importance, not 
alone to the various individuals who will 
be directly affected by its provisions if it 
shall become law, but, in one way or 
another, to the whole economy of the 
Nation. There was a time when it was 
believed that a minimum-wage law was 
entirely beyond the possibilities of the 
people of the United States under our 
Constitution. Yet for a number of years 
there has been a minimum-wage law. 
It has been effective, it has been help- 
ful, and has been a blessing, not only to 
individuals but to the Nation as a whole. 

After hearing the evidence with ref- 
erence to the pending bill, it seems to me 
the principal ground of controversy is 
as to how high the minimum wage should 
be. The suggestion of 65 cents an hour 
is a minimum, and is in no sense intended 
to be a ceiling or maximum wage. I 
realize that that is a matter about which 
men can conscientiously disagree. 

Three parties are interested in this 
great controversy. They are the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the consumer 
or general public. Of course, the three 
classes overlap. They all belong to the 
consumer class, and @ great many belong 
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to both the employer and employee 
classes in one way or another. So the 
lines between the three classes are not 
distinct. Yet since we have a 40-hour 
week, the wage scale is such an im. 
portant factor that we can scarcely avoid 
considering what a person who receives 
a minimum wage of 65 cents an hour js 
earning. His wage is $26 a week, and 
in many instances it is the wage for the 
head of a family. 

I doubt if anyone can justify the 
statement that $26 a week is too high an 
income for an American family. The at- 
tempt, if successful, to pinch cff a few 
cents an hour from less than a living 
wage will not result in improving the 
economy of America. The attempt to 
make the minimum wage 55 cents, or 60 
cents, or something just a little less than 
65 cents, may bring about what seems to 
be a victory for the man who suggests it, 
but it will not be a victory for America; 
it will not be a victory for the man who 
has to live on 40 times 55 cents an hour, 
or $22 a week, with prices as they are at 
present. 

Raising the legal minimum wage from 
40 cents to 65 cents an hour will help to 
correct an injustice to economically de- 
fenseless, underpaid workers, and will 
help to bring them closer to a decent 
standard of living, which was the goal set 
by the passage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1938. 

There is much deceptive argument 
based on the contention that the pending 
bill raises wages from 40 cents to 65 cents 
an hour. It does not do that at all. 
Eighty percent of the factory workers of 
America are now being paid 65 cents an 
hour or more. One of the Members of 
the Senate said to me a few days ago that 
he was paying a minimum of 80 cents an 
hour in the factory in which he is inter- 
ested. So the individual in that category 
will not be at all affected by this bill. His 
80-cent minimum is higher than the 
wage minimum under the pending bill 
will be after 4 years. So it is deceptive 
to assert that a change from 40 cents to 
65 cents as a legal minimum is a change 
of 62% percent in the wage scale of 
America. It is not. The bill will not 
affect a very large percentage of Ameri- 
can workingmen today; but it will reach 
those who are unable to defend them- 
selves. In some sections of the country 
employers are abusing their privilege of 
paying less than a living wage to those 
who are unorganized and in no position 
to defend themselves. That is something 
which we may and should consider. In 
the first place, approximately three- 
fourths of American laboring men are 
unorganized. They constitute a body of 
people living as best they can on the 
highest wage they can get. There prob- 
ably are in the United States today in- 
dividuals engaged in business who are 
paying to American citizens who work 
for them as low as 40 cents an hour, or 
$16 per week, on which they must live 
and support their families. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe I would be jus- 
tified in interpreting the Senator's re- 
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marks to mean that he holds to the view 
that it is not proper for a democratic 
government to permit the economic 
strong to exploit the economic weak. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; but I think I 
would change the words “democratic 
covernment” to “democratic people.” I 
do not think it is proper for the Ameri- 
can people to permit the exploiting of 
those who are unable to defend them- 
selves. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the operation of the so- 
called American free enterprise economic 
system does not carry with it the license 
or the right of the economic strong to 
exploit the economic weak, by paying 
them wages so low that they cannot 
maintain a standard of living which pro- 
vides for health and decency in living? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Oregon in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the measure before the 
Senate provides for the amendment of 
what is known as the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or Minimum Wage Act of 1938. 
In considering this proposed legislation 
I think we should realize at the very be- 
ginning that even the 65- or 175-cent 
minimum is not a statutory guaranty of 
prosperity for the wage earner, but rath- 
er is a compromise with need. As Presi- 
dent Truman has emphasized, the min- 
imum proposed in this bill is clearly a 
modest goal. As a matter of fact, the 
minimum here proposed does not even 
provide a decent standard of living. 

A recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that in 1944 a family of 
three persons, in order to break even, 
should have had an income of $1,950 
after payment of income taxes. That 
income was needed for the purpose of 
breaking even. But simply to break even 
is not what an American boy and an 
American girl who start out in life to 
build a home want to do. That is not 
what we want them to do. That is not 
what America expects them to do. An 
American boy and an American girl 
starting to build a home expect more 
than to break even. They have to have 
a place in which to live. They are en- 
titled to receive a wage which will en- 
able them to buy a home and to pur- 
chase the things enjoyed by those 
taking part in the ordinary life of the 
community in which they live. They are 
entitled to an automobile. They are en- 
titled to refrigeration. They are entitled 
to have the things that go to protect 
their health, their lives. Breaking even 
is starvation one door away. Breaking 
even leaves the man and the woman in 
poverty throughout their lives. Break- 
ing even means that when a person 
reaches the age of 65, or whatever may 
be the maximum working age, he must 
be dependent on someone else, even 
though he were the best manager in the 
world. . 

{At this point Mr. Tuwnett yielded to 
Mr. EASTLAND, who submitted and had 
read an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to Senate bill 1349. On 
request of Mr. TUNNELL, the amendment 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
following his remarks.) 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I re- 
peat what I said a few moments ago. A 





recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that in 1944, in order 
to break even a family of three per- 
sons should have had an income of $1,950 
after income taxes. Senators who vote 
to place the working people of today 
under a minimum of $800, or 50 weeks 
at $16 a week, are voting an injustice 
which they may be able to settle with 
their consciences, but the laboring man 
cannot settle with his merchants by such 
wages. 

That break-even budget allows $30 a 
month for rent and only 22 cents a meal 
per person. The study shows further 
that when such families purchased war 
bonds and kept up their insurance they 
went into debt to the extent of $168 a 
year. That is without anything for 
dentistry, medicine, or any of the things 
which people must have in order to 
maintain a decent home and raise 
healthy families. 

This is not wild speculation. Each of 
us knows that prices are real, and that 
food, clothing, medicine, dentistry, and 
insurance are necessities. An income of 
$1,950 would cause a family of three to go 
into debt to the extent of $168 a year if 
they did not spend anything else, if they 
gave nothing to the church or to charity. 
They would live on the barest minimum, 
and yet we in the Senate are asked today 
not to raise that minimum amount, but 
to hold in front of the workingman of 
America a barrier which says, “Thou 
shalt not rise. Thou shalt never have a 
decent home. Thou shalt not have 
healthy children. Thou shalt not have 
the conveniences of life.” We are asked 
to vote for a thing of that sort, and yet 
we say that we believe in free enterprise. 
Enterprise of whom, and for what? 

Working at 65 cents an hour for 50 40- 
hour weeks a year, a worker could earn 
$1,300 a year. He could not afford to be 
sick during that period. He could not 
afford to take any holidays except those 
for which he was paid. On such a wage 
a worker’s family of four could buy only 
three-fourths of the food necessary for a 
minimum diet, as calculated not by the 
worker or by me but by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A family of 
three could have three-fourths of the 
food necessary. Where would the other 
fourth come from? Are we going to pro- 
vide a three-fourths diet, with one- 
fourth debt? Are we going to provide 
three-fourths of enough meat and eggs; 
three-fourths of enough milk and vege- 
tables; and three-fourths of enough 
citrus fruit? Im other words, such a 
worker’s family could well be considered 
to be lacking essential foods for at least 
one-fourth of the time, day in and day 
out. 

The testimony of worker after worker 
who came before the Senate subcommit- 
tee conducting the hearings on this bill 
bore dramatic witness to the need of a 
higher minimum wage. Witnesses told 
of weak-eyed children who needed 
glasses and whose parents had no money 
with which to buy them—parents who 
had not the money for the necessary 
deposit. My recollection is that one 

woman told us that she was required to 
put up $15 before she could obtain a pair 
of glasses which were necessary to keep 


her daughter in school. She had to keep 
her daughter out of school for 2 years, in 
a little town not so far away, and in the 
State of one of the Senators now in the 
Chamber. 

In my estimation the testimony of 
worker after worker could not be wrong. 
One worker might make a misstatement. 
Two might be mistaken; but taken all 
together the workers who appeared be- 
fore the committee were telling us what 
faced them. Let me cite a few cases. 

Charles C. Burke, of Lebanon, Pa., just 
out of the Army, told of receiving 50 
cents an hour and trying to support a 
family on $20 a week. 

Mrs. Winifred Burr, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who supports a sick mother, told of try- 
ing to make ends meet on her 58-cents- 
an-hour earings in a razor-blade factory. 

Mrs. Lucille Durham, of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., supports 3 children on 40 cents an 
hour. 

One parent who came before us said 
that she sent her child to the dentist to 
have its teeth filled, and was told by the 
dentist that the child had not had the 
necessary elements of food to produce 
teeth hard enough to retain the fillings. 

These are problems which are facing 
the American people, but we as Mem- 
bers of this body are assuming the re- 
sponsibility when we vote on this bill. 
We are sentencing those people to a con- 
tinuation of substandard wages and sub- 
Standard lives. 

Arnold N. Fesser, of Baltimore, Md., a 
seaman, is paid for only 8 months of 
the year. In the line of work in which 
he is engaged he cannot work all 12 
months. His employment covers only 8 
months. His employer is exempted from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and does 
not have to pay minimum or overtime 
rates during those months, and pays 
nothing for time on shore between 
cruises. 

Mrs. Gladys Bellows, of Traverse City, 
Mich., who supports 8 children on her 
earnings at a cannery, worked 91 hours 
one week at 50 cents an hour. There 
were no overtime rates, because the can- 
ning industry has been exempted from 
that provision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Witnesses told of mothers and young 
children forced into the labor market to 
help eke out an existence. There are 
some who say that mothers, wives, and 
sisters in the family should not be wage 
earners, that they should stay at home. 
But how can they do so when the wage 
earner cannot earn sufficient income to 
support the family, to obtain food and 
clothing for those who are not working? 
They are forced into the labor market to 
help out. The withdrawal of children 
from school so that they may work and 
help to support the family is one of the 
most serious effects of substandard 
wages. We were told of whole families 
relying upon hand-me-down suits and 
overcoats which could somehow be made 
over to provide a minimum of decency. 
I remember one woman telling us that 
she had to borrow the dress she wore 
when she appeared before the committee. 

Some of the opponents of the bill argue 
that many of the underpaid workers are 
single individuals, unmarried men and 
girls. I suppose, like the teachers about 
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whom we were told a couple of years ago, 
they are supposed to live with their 
parents. But that is not what they are 
working for. They are working for com- 
pensation commensurate to the work 
that is done. For that purpose, and 
measured by that standard, it makes no 
difference whether the worker’s parents 
are living or dead. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to call attention 
to the argument made by some of the 
opponents that a large percentage of the 
underpaid workers are single. I think it 
might also be pointed out that the rea- 
son why most of them are single is that 
they are underpaid, and thus are abso- 
lutely unable to get married and raise 
families. They cannot get married and 
raise families until they have jobs which 
pay them more. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct. Millions of our people 
must remain single because of that situ- 
ation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me add that prob- 
ably the principal reason for the declin- 
ing birth rate in this country, at a time 
when America needs more new popula- 
tion than it ever has before—I do not 
refer particularly to the past year, for I 
realize there has been an increase in the 
number of births, but I refer generally 
to the long period of years during which 
we have been experiencing a declining 
birth rate—is the inability of young peo- 
ple to marry because they cannot afford 
to get married and raise families. That 
is the principal reason for the general 
decline in our birth rate. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. A man does not have a 
right to take a girl from a home where 
she is getting something to eat and 
something to wear, and take her to a 
place where he knows he cannot buy the 
necessities of life for her and the chil- 
dren who should be born if America is 
to continue in its present condition. 

I am so impressed with the importance 
of this issue that I fear I am overstressing 
some of the things I say. I think much 
depends on the attitude of Government 
toward its people in connection with mat- 
ters of this kind. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Delaware for the remarks 
he has made on this subject thus far. 
I do not think he can begin to overem- 
phasize or overstress the points he has 
been making. I should like to help him 
emphasize some of the points. When he 
refers to the fact that some of the op- 
ponents of the bill attempt to justify the 
low wages paid to unmarried persons, 
I think it is important that those of us 
who are proponents of this bill should 
drive home at every possible opportunity 
the point that what our opponents really 
are saying is that those who have to 
work for such low wages are subsidizing 
the rest of us. They suffer because the 
Government has not as yet set up a 
minimum wage standards sufficiently 
high to provide a decent standard of 
living for people in this country who 
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work in the low-pay-bracket industries. 
They should not be asked to subsidize 
the rest of us—the public—by working 
for wages so low that we are able to 
profit through their subsidization. If 
there must be subsidies they should not 
take the form of substandard wages. So 
far as I am concerned, basic to this 
whole argument is the point that we in 
this country must stop asking certain 
workers to subsidize the rest of us by 
working for wages so low that such work- 
ers cannot lead a decent life. 

I remember one case in which I was 
involved. In that case the attorney for 
the employer had the audacity to sug- 
gest that certain girl telephone operators 
should not object to the wage they were 
receiving, because most of them lived at 
home and received their board and room 
for nothing from their parents. That 
was a disgraceful argument and I said 
so at the time. It is an argument based 
upon a proposal of subsidization of the 
rest of us by labor. We members of the 
public ought to be willing to pay tele- 
phone rates, for example, sufficiently 
high so that telephone workers all over 
the country can receive decent wages. 
That goes for other industries too. In 
fact the same principle should be ap- 
plied to every case where present wage 
rates are so low that some of our fellow 
citizens do not earn encugh to support 
themselves in decency. Low wages and 
wage discriminations are a constant 
threat to a decent standard of living for 
all groups of Americans. 

That is one reason why the Senator 
from Florfda and I have introduced a 
bill proposing equal pay for equal work 
for women. The principle of discrimi- 
nation against women in the wage struc- 
ture is also involved in the arguments of 
many opponents of the type of legisla- 
tion which is now before us. I think the 
time has come for the Senate to show 
that it recognizes that it is an obliga- 
tion of Government to maintain decent 
minimum wages in this country, so that 
the types of evil to which the Senator 
from Delaware is addressing his remarks 
will not be perpetuated. 

I should like to make one more point, 
and then I shall finish the interruption. 
When the Senator talks about the rela- 
tion between minimum wages and 
health, he is talking about a matter of 
vital importance to the welfare and se- 
curity of the Nation. We have just 
come through a terrible war, and we only 
have to consider what the draft boards 
of this country found when they came 
to draft the young men for war service 
to realize the relationship between nu- 
trition and national security. I know 
of no better national defense bill we 
could pass than a minimum wage Dill 
which would give reasonable assurance 
that future generations will raise boys 
and girls with bodies healthy and strong 
so that if it is necessary for them to 
fight for our national security they will 
have the strength and health with which 
to fight. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I should like to 


know if anyone can recall any theory 
of payment for services which would 
distinguish between married people and 
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single people, to the detriment of the 
single workers. In other words, is , 
man to be punished because he is not 
married, although his work is worth as 
much as that done by a married man? 
Is there any such theory in the indys. 
try of any nation, or has there ever 
been? We are told, as I recall, that at 
least two-thirds of the workers of the 
United States are married. Assuming 
that one-third of the workers of our Na. 
tion are single and can live on a sub. 
standard wage or can live on a wage 
on which a family of four could not live, 
how in the name of heaven can the two- 
thirds of our workers who are married 
live? How are they going to live? Are 
they going to be compelled to live on the 
wages of a single man, because industry 
can hire single men cheaper? I do not 
think anyone will put forward the 
theory, with reference to hiring employ- 
ees, that extra wages should be paid to 
single workers. No evidence is offered 
that single workers constitute a sig- 
nificant portion of the underpaid. On 
the contrary, single workers constitute 
much less than one-third of the under- 
paid; and a study made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, published in the 
February Monthly Labor Review, shows 
that nearly two-thirds of the single 
women under 30 years of age received 
$2,000 or more in 1944. So they are not 
the problem. The problem is for those 
who have obligations with reference to 
others. There is where the heaviest bur- 
den is falling, and the responsibility with 
respect to it will fall on the Senate when 
this bill is voted upon. It should also 
be noted that single individuals with no 
one to support require higher minimum 
wages than those set by this bill, if such 
individuals are to achieve a decent 
standard of living. So it has been de- 
termined that the minimum wage of to- 
day is not even sufficient to support those 
who are unmarried. But even if the pro- 
portion of underpaid single individuals 
were great, the argument is unsound and 
inimical to the national well-being. 
Sound national policy must aim at the 
continued growth and welfare of our 
population, and it dictates that workers 
should have sufficient income on which 
to marry and raise a family. 

I have noted that the size of the aver- 
age family is estimated differently. I 
believe that all those who have estimated 
the size of the average family have said 
that it consists of more than three per- 
sons. Some say that almost four per- 
sons constitute the average family. So 
the question upon which we are to vote 
is not a matter affecting merely the 
homes where substandard wages are 
being received but it constitutes a living 
problem to the people of America, regard- 
less of what they themselves receive in 
the form of wages. 

Mr. President, Federal policy cannot 
be directed toward a nation of bachelors 
and spinsters. We cannot built up the 
economy of a nation on the basis of 
assuming that everyone is to be either 4 
bachelor or a spinster. This generation 
will not last long on such a theory 4s 
that. 

With the growth of our economy, with 
a national income of $160,000,000,000, 
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the welfare of the Nation demands that 
our increased productivity must be used 
to raise the substandard living of those 
at the bottom of the economic ladder. 
Prosperity is indivisible, and if an in- 
dustry is to prosper its workers must 
also prosper. With a national income of 
$160,000,000,000 the low-paid worker 
now receives a smaller portion of the 
Nation’s wealth than he received when 
he was paid 25 cents an hour in 1938, at 
a time when the national income was 
¢64,000,000,000 annually. The income of 
America last year was nearly $100,000,- 
000.000 more than it was in 1938, and yet 
some persons say, “Oh, 40 cents an hour; 
do not go above that or you will destroy 
business. You will break down Ameri- 
can economy if you require those who 
employ labor to pay sufficient wages to 
keep their employees honest, alive, and 
healthy.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Delaware yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Has not the Senator 
voiced the very criticism and fear which 
was expressed when the original mini- 
mum-wage-hour law, which was passed 
by Congress in 1938, was being consid- 
ered? Was it not then said that if the 
bill were enacted into law it would ruin 
a large part of the business enterprise 
of the country? 

Mr. TUNNELL- That was the argu- 
ment which was used at that time. The 
questions which were asked in the in- 
vestigations and in the taking of testi- 
mony on the pending bill were the same 
questions, at least so I have been told, 
as those which were asked with refer- 
ence to the 40-cent minimum hour Dill. 
The same arguments will be used on this 
floor in the discussion of Senate bill 1349 
that were used on the occasion to which 
reference has been made. Some may say, 
“Oh, this bill provides for 65 cents an 
hour, and the other bill provided for 40 
cents a hour”; but, Mr. President, in the 
manufacturing industries of the country 
today the hourly wage is nearer to 65 
cents than it was to 45 cents in 1938. 

_As the national income per capita has 
risen at least 75 percent in the past 7 
years, when adjusted for price changes 
the income of the underpaid has not 
risen in anything like the same propor- 
tion. The situation is becoming blacker 
all the time. Rising average wages have 
left far behind the 40-cent statutory min- 
imum established in 1938, and if the 
Congress does not speed this bill along, 
the proposed minimum rate of 65 cents 
an hour may be obsolete before the bill 
becomes law. 

_ The Government’s new wage price pol- 
icy, in effect recognizing a pattern of 
Wage increases of 15 cents to 20 cents an 
hour above the cost of living by adjust- 
ments obtained through collective bar- 
faining, would permit an increase of the 
Statutory minimum of 40 cents to 175 
cents without a major repercussion in the 
economy. Unless Congress passes this 
bill, underpaid workers many of whom 
are unorganized, will fall farther behind 
In the economic struggle. If we are to 
avoid depression and achieve full em- 
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ployment, it is vital that Congress should 
increase progressively the minimum 
wage of the underpaid worker. The term 
“underpaid” alone condemns the man 
who pays it, and condemns the Congress 
of the United States for permitting such 
a situation to exist. 

Labor represents the life blood of a 
prosperous economy. The Committee for 
Economic Development, in a research 
pamphlet dated April 1945, states: 

Wages are more than the price of labor. 
They are the incentive of a producer, the 


income of a family, the purchasing power 
upon which sales are built. 


So wages are something which reach 
out and affect all people. Wages create 
markets. If goods are produced and 


-there is no purchasing power to absorb 


them, the employer cannot long continue 
to employ. Once reconversion is com- 
pleted and goods begin to flow freely, the 
continuance of full production, high 
profits, and high national income will de- 
pend to a great extent upon the millions 
of American families who cannot now 
afford to purchase out of their meager 
pay the products of our factories and 
farms. 

In other words, Mr. President, this is 
not a bill which strikes at any particular 
class of people. It will raise the pros- 
perity of the whole Nation. The farmer 
needs this bill as badly as does the man 
who receives wages. While it does not 
directly affect the farmer and does not 
directly affect the wages of his em- 
ployees, it does affect the wages of those 
who eat the farmer’s crops. It supplies 
a minimum wage to those who must 
have such wage in order to pay the 
farmer a fair price for his products. 
That statement applies not alone to the 
farmer, but also to the manufacturer. 
It applies to every class of citizen. 

Mr. President, the submarginal con- 
sumers and submarginal wage areas of 
the country are our greatest potential 
markets. In other words, if we are going 
to increase the markets of America with- 
in America, we must do it by increasing 
the purchasing power of the submarginal 
worker. 

As I traveled recently around the 
world I saw the people of various na- 
tions who were underfed and underpaid. 
In one nation, India, in which we were 
told that the wage was $12 a week, it 
could be seen by the build of the people 
and their physical make-up that they 
were underfed. There can be no doubt 
of the fact that India represents one of 
our greatest markets of the future. 
When one goes into the territory north 
of India; when one goes into China and 
other countries where millions of people 
are living on practically nothing, from 
the standpoint of wages, great possibili- 
ties are seen for a future market for 
America. But right here in our own 
country there live those who are now 
receiving a minimum wage of $16 a week. 
That is what is guaranteed by law. They 
can obtain $16 a week, while the great 
masses in India can receive only $12 a 
week. We were told last night that they 
are receiving about that much. 

Mr. President, that is a situation which 
should appeal, it seems to me, to all 
Americans. No country has risen to 
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prominence by attempting to follow the 
system of the Chinese or the Indians wit 
ference to the payment of wages. No 
country has become prosperous which 
followed such a system. 

If we are to avoid depression and 
achieve full employment, it is vital that 
we shall consider these problems. If 
goods are produced and there is no pur- 
chasing power to absorb them, panics and 
depressions will ensue. When reconver- 
sion is completed and goods begin to flow 
freely, then we can have free American 
enterprise, about which we hear so much. 
We cannot have free American enter- 
prise if the worker is compelled to work 
for less than enough to eke out an exist- 
ence for his family. If his sons and his 
daughters must grow up puny, unde- 
veloped physical specimens, without the 
necessities of life which the neighbors 
can and do have, a situation is created 
which will develop into all the “isms” 
which aré now prevalent in some parts of 
the world. 

Experts testified before the subcommit- 
tee that purchases of food and clothing 
represent a greater proportion of a small 
wage earner’s budget than they do of 
the high-paid worker’s budget. Hence 
higher wages and greater purchasing 
power for submarginal workers in indus- 
try will benefit every producer in Amer- 
ica—farmer, manufacturer, and others. 

Mr. Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, told the subcommittee that 
studies by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that for each increase of a 
billion dollars in the income of low-wage 
earners there will be a corresponding in- 
crease of $200,000,000 in expenditures for 
food. In addition, he said, there will be 
increased purchases of cotton in the 
form of clothing and tobacco. 

Furthermore, according to Secretary 
Anderson— 

A modest increase in the earnings of low- 
paid workers will be a highly desirable type 
of insurance against a substantial decline in 
the demand for farm products resulting 
from the decreased purchases of farm prod- 
ucts on the part of the armed forces, pius 
the decline in lend-lease shipments, while 
at the same time reconversion unemploy- 
ment is a problem 


Farmers have learned—at least they 


should have learned—that their own 
prosperity depends upon the high wages 
of industrial workers, and we 
build up a demand on the part of the 
present underpaid segment of the work- 
ers, the specter of low purchasing power 
will again rise to slash the great gains 
the farmers have made in net income 
since 1938. 

I have always been led to understand 
that suddenly dropping into any mar- 
ket, whatever it may be, a large quan- 
tity of the material in which it deals 
has a tendency to break the market, to 
lessen the price. We are today seeing 
dumped on the American labor mar- 
ket 14,000,000 men who are being re- 
leased from the armed forces. Will 
that break the market? am hoping 
not, and the pending bill would furnish 
a floor under the wages of those men. 
If we are thinking at all of the ex-serv- 
icemen who constitute this great mass 
of labor that is being thrown onto the 
market at this time, we must consider 
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what they will have to take. The sol- 
dier is coming back home after having 
been in foreign lands, where he received 
a letter now and then, sometimes sev- 
eral at once. He has dreamed of the 
home he is going to have. He has 
dreamed of the moving pictures; he has 
dreamed of the baseball games; he has 
dreamed of the job he is going to have 
when he gets back home. He comes 
back and finds that the American Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed him $16 a week, 
if he works. His salary when he was 
in the armed services was probably a 
good deal more than that. If we con- 
sider his food, his clothes, his medical 
service, and the amount that was paid 
to his family, he was getting more than 
that while he was in the service; and he 
comes back to be disillusioned as to labor 
prospects in the United States. 

Some opponents of the bill point to 
the regional differences in the cost of 
living as an argument against a uni- 
versal statutory minimum. Many point 
to the low cost of living in certain areas. 
I think perhaps the reference should 
be, not to the low cost of living, but to 
the low standard of living. A high 
standard of living cannot be bought at 
a low cost in America, no matter in what 
section. 

Mr. OVERTON.. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr, TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator real- 
izes, does he not, that in the southern 
section of the United States the cost of 
living is necessarily lower than in re- 
gions less favored from a climatic stand- 
point? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think perhaps peo- 
ple in Louisiana do not need as much 
coal as do those elsewhere, but they need 
just as much bread and butter and the 
other necessities of life. They need more 
medicine. 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not take as 
much warm clothing there, does it? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Perhaps it does not 
take as much, but my observation in the 
South has been that the people dress 
just as well as those anywhere else, and 
perhaps a little better than those in a 
great many other places. I do not think 
the Senator can tell the men and women 
of America that they can get along in 
ragged clothes merely because they live 
in the South. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does the Senator 
realize that housing does not have to be 
as solidly and as compactly built in the 
South as in colder regions? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to dis- 
cuss that at some length. I have ob- 
served some of the housing in the South, 
and I think the people probably have to 
pay as much as it is worth. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have another ques- 
tion on another point. Is there any pro- 
vision in the bill which will increase the 
prices of the products of any industry 
in which the wages are increased? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the Senator 
knows that this is not an OPA bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly it is not, 
but there is no reason why we cannot 
protect: an industry if we are to force 
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an industry to increase its labor cost by 
more than 50 percent. 

Mr. TUNNELL. We are not forcing 
an industry to increase its labor cost by 
more than 50 percent, unless it is paying 
nothing now. 

Mr. OVERTON. The wage goes from 
40 to 65 cents, which is an increase of 
25 cents, and 25 cents is an increase of 
more than 50 percent. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does the Senator 
wish to tell this body that employers in 
his State are getting their labor at 40 
cents an hour? 

Mr. OVERTON. Many of them are. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Many of them? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Then the need for this 
bill is greater than I thought it was. 

Mr. OVERTON. And many of them 
have to close because of price ceilings 
placed on their products. There is at 
this time a great need for lumber 
throughout the United States. There is 
a tremendous cry for lumber for vet- 
erans’ homes. Does the Senator know 
that there are lumber mills in Louisiana 
which are closing? I received a letter a 
few days ago from one of the largest 
mills in operation in the State of Loui- 
siana which had to close. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mills have closed all 
over the United States. What is the 
reason in Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. Because they cannot 
make any money and have therefore 
been operating in the red. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think they 
have been operating in the red. 

Mr. OVERTON. For the most part 
they are paying 40 cents an hour. 

_ Mr. TUNNELL. And they are still in 
the red? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, and they are 
paying 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Perhaps the workers 
will work for them for nothing and get 
them out of the red. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
for that contribution. It is very val- 
uable. 

Mr. TUNNELL. About as valuable as 
the suggestion of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I hope not. They are 
working their labor at 40 cents an hour, 
and under the price ceilings fixed they 
are losing money. When the labor is in- 
creased to 65 cents an hour, and no pro- 
vision is made for increasing the price 
of their product, where are they going 
to be? Many more will have to close 
down. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think they should 
close down if they canot pay enough to 
feed their employees, and what the Sen- 
ator says they are paying them will not 
feed them. I think they should close 
down. 

Mr. OVERTON. We are agreed, then, 
that probably there will be a smaller 
number of producers. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not believe the 
situation is as the Senator thinks it is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was just wondering why 
it is that woodsmen in the North get a 
dollar an hour and the complaint is that 
it is not possible to get a sufficient num- 
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ber of such workers, while in the South 
employers go in the red paying 40 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that 
lumber in the North brings twice as much 
under ceiling regulations, as does jum. 
ber in the South. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps it is worth twice 
as much. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; I do not know 
that it is worth twice as much. Lumber 
is lumber. 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is there anything 
better than southern pine lumber, when 
it comes to construction? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have seen rotten 
southern pine lumber, and I have seen 
good southern pine lumber. 

Mr. OVERTON. The view of the Sen- 
ator—and I cannot argue with him— 
is that lumber produced in the South is 
so poor that it should be a drug on the 
market, as it is. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think the 
lumber of the South is so poor, and I 
do not think the conditions are so bad as 
the Senator thinks they are, so far as 
lumber is concerned. What I have heard 
is that there is a market for every piece 
of lumber that can be obtained not only 
from the South but from all other sec- 
tions of the country, and it is not being 
inspected too closely. Buyers are glad 
to get it. , 

Some opponents of the bill—and I am 
now coming to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Louisiana—point to 
regional differences in the cost of liy- 
ing as an argument against universal 
statutory minimum. Many point to the 
low cost of living in certain areas. I 
think perhaps the reference should not 
be made to the low cost of living, but to 
the low standard of living. I think there 
is very little difference in the cost of 
living in the various sections of the coun- 
try if people live according to the same 
standards. The cost of living in certain 
sections of the country is less, in most 
instances, because wages are less. The 
cost of living and the low standard of 
living in some sections of the Nation 
prevail because there is not sufficient 
money in the pay envelope to afford a 
better standard. I do not believe the 
employers of the New England Siates 
should feel that they have to move their 
mills, or should be induced to move their 
mills from the New England States to 
the South on the theory that they can 
there get underpaid laborers to work for 
them, laborers who are paid on a basis 
below standard living conditions, which 
has a tendency to pull down living con- 
ditions in the whole Nation. 

Mr. President, the committee care- 
fully weighed the cost to industry of pay- 
ing the 65-cent minimum, and con- 
cluded, in light of all the facts pre- 
sented, that industry as a whole and in 
its various sectors can easily adjust to 
such a- moderate increase without undue 
hardship. It is not an increase from 40 
to 65 cents. Earlier I referred to 
many instances and to many lines of 
employment where a minimum of 80 
cents is already being paid. The purpose 
of the bill is to reach those who are be- 
ing exploited—I care not whether they 
are in the North or the South. In fact 
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a very good witness who appeared before 
the committee testified that his cheapest 
manufacturing was in the New England 
States; that there he had the lowest 
cost per unit. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. . I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the question 
propounded by the able Senator from 
Louisiana. I wonder if the able Senator 
from Delaware recalls the evidence given 
in the hearings that, for example, in the 
lumber industry only about one-half of 
total cost of operation is attributable to 
wages and salaries; and that, in the 
second place, only 20 percent of the work- 
ers in the lumber industry in the South 
receive under 50 cents an hour at the 
present time, 46 percent under 60 cents 
an hour, and 84 percent under 65 cents 
an hour. So if, as the record tends to 
disclose, only about one-half the cost of 
producing lumber in the South altogether 
is attributable to labor, including sala- 
ries, and if a very large percentage of 
workers already receive in excess of 40 
cents, the amount of the increase in cost 
of production. to the industry would be 
nothing like so much as the able Senator 
from Louisiana feared from his first im- 
pact with the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield’ so I 
may answer the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. There are lumber 
companies which own all their own 
stumpage, and therefore do not have to 
buy stumpage. Their cost of production 
is the cost of labor. I do not know what 
the record shows, for I did not attend 
the hearings of the committee, but if the 
record reflects the fact, it must show that 
a number of those lumber companies are 
closing down under the present regime 
of OPA and because of the cost of labor. 
I do not know whether any lumber com- 
panies are closing down in Florida, but 
I do know, I will say to the Senator from 
Florida, that if this bill becomes law 
many a small industry in his own State 
of Florida will close down, and many a 
workingman will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. I do not have to go to Florida 
to know that fact. I know the South 
generally, and I am speaking of the South 
generally. It is a lamentable situation. 
I want to say to the Senator from Florida, 
who advocates the passage of this bill, 
that he may be advocating it, as he con- 
ceives, in the general interest of the Na- 
tion, but he is not advocating it in the in- 
terest of the State of Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware again yield to 
me? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Reference was made 
a while ago to the similarity between 
some of the things being said at this time 
when the minimum-wage bill is under 
consideration and some of the things said 
in 1938 when a minimum-wage bill was 
under consideration. I am sure my good 
friend, the Senator from Louisiana offers 
the best evidence of that in what he just 
Said, because in 1938 I was specifically 
charged, not only by the able Senator 
from Louisiana but by many misguided 
owners of lumber mills in my State, with 
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trying to wreck the lumber industry of 
the State, so much so that it was the 
principal and primary issue in my cam- 
paign when I was opposed by Mark Wil- 
cox, then a Representative from Florida 
in the House. He made as the principal 
issue that I was advocating a monstrous 
proposal called a minimum-wage law, 
the effect of which, if enacted, would be 
to ruin the State which I was duly bound 
to represent. 

Mr. President, I tried to counsel with 
the members of the lumber industry be- 
cause I bore them nothing but good will. 
I had been a lawyer for a great many 
of them as a practicing attorney. I knew 
them by their first names. We met one 
day in a large room. I said “Gentlemen, 
you are deceived about the effect of this 
measure. I beg of you to believe that I 
am trying to help the South and my 
State instead of hurting it. But,” I said, 
“I want to tell you that if you are going 
out over this State to try to destroy me 
politically, at least I promise you I shall 
make a speech in front of your sawmill 
to every one of your workers.” On both 
sides we kept our promises. 

Mr. President, what I remember with 
pleasure is not those unhappy experi- 
ences, but the subsequent occasion when 
those very men, whom I am proud to call 
personal friends in most cases, came to 
me and said, “You were right and we 
were wrong about that wage bill. It has 
not driven us out of business. We are 
better off than we were.” I replied, 
“You could not please me more than to 
tell me so, because you know that in this 
measure I have had no purpose to serve 
except the public interest.” 

Mr. OVERTON. They were not living 
under the crushing regime of the OPA at 
that time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad the Senator 
raised that point. We do not have to 
speculate beyond the testimony of Mr. 
Chester Bowles which is in the record. 
Mr. Bowles came before our committee 
and gave us the figures as to estimated 
increase in cost that might occur if the 
bill were passed, respecting the three 
major industries that would be affected 
by it, the tobacco industry the lumber 
industry, and the textile industry. We 
will get to the other industries at a sub- 
sequent time. I will merely say, roughly 
speaking—if the Senator from Delaware 
will indulge me a minute more-—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. That, roughly speak- 
ing, in the tobacco industry, it was a 
negligible part of a cent; in respect to 
textiles it was a figure which Mr. Bowles 
said he thought could easily be absorbed 
by the middlemen in the industry, espe- 
cially including the department stores 
which already have a very luxurious 
cushion of profits, but in respect to the 
lumber industry, about which the able 
Senator from Louisiana is justly and 
reasonably concerned, he said that it 
might bring about an increase of 5 per- 
cent in the cost of production in that 
industry. He was asked the question 
whether this bill would have any infla- 
tionary influence in respect to the other 
two commodities. He stated that the 
effect would be so negligible as to be 
practicably inconsequential. In respect 
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to lumber he stated that that subject 
gave him some concern. There would 
be some increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. He did not say so, but I suppose 
that he would not be surprised, should 
the bill be enacted into law, if an appli- 
cation were to be made to him for some 
adjustment under the act. At least he 
has authority to make such adjustment. 

But Mr. Bowles laid down the answer 
which I should like to make the criterion 
in this matter. That is, although he 
does not welcome it, nevertheless, if he 
had to make a choice between that much 
of an increase and the denial of a decent 
increase in the standard of wages to the 
workers at the bottom of the ladder, he 
would take the former course. 

So, Mr. President, there is ample ma- 
chinery in the Government for the pro- 
tection of the lumber industry if it 
should experience hardship as a result 
of the enactment of this bill. There 
can never be a time when our economy 
is in such perfect equilibrium that it will 
not impinge upon some a little more se- 
verely than upon others. But we are 
laying down a policy for the public in- 
terest. I think the able Senator from 
Louisiana need have no concern that the 
machinery of the Government for re- 
dress may not be open to an important 
industry in his State, which is likewise 
an important industry in my State. If 
it should ever become appropriate be- 
cause of the enactment, for that indus- 
try to appeal to the OPA for a-percep- 
tible increase, if a fair and proper show- 
ing could be made I would have no hesi- 
tancy in asking the Nation, which lives 
in houses built from lumber, to pay a 
price for it which would make it possible 
for the men and women who produce the 
lumber to receive at least $104 a month 
so that they can pretend io live as though 
they were Americans. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Deleware yield for one 
observation? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The able Senator 
from Florida refers to Chester Bowles. 
I fervently pray that Chester Bowles may 
be right; but, considering his record of 
stupendous errors, I do not place too 
much confidence in his diagnosis of the 
situation. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I am 
not going into the OPA situation now. 
The Senator from Louisiana says that 
producers of lumber own the timber, and 
that they do not have to take into 
consideration the price of the timber 
He says that with a minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour they are forced to close. 
I do not believe that any further com- 
ment is needed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. Bowles made 
the statement that the over-all increase 
in the cost of producing lumber would 
be 5 percent. That estimate is based 
upon a minimum wage of 65 cents. He 
would not venture to say what the in- 
crease would be beyond 65 cents. 

I am sure the Senator will remember 
that it was brought out that in making 
the estimate of 5 percent, Mr. Bowles 
took into consideration the manufacture 
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of lumber in the far West, where the in- 
dustry is largely mechanized. Wages in 
that region are now almost a dollar an 
hour. Out of one tree as many as 11 
carloads of lumber can be manufactured, 
whereas in the South from 5 to 10 acres 
of land are required to produce as much 
as can be produced from one tree in the 
West. The reason for that is that in 
many sections we obtain all our timber 
from cut-over lands. 

If the Senator from Delaware will per- 
mit me further, I should like to refer 
to the table which appears on page 226 
of the hearings. It is headed ‘Effect 
of increased minimum hourly wage 
rates on southern pine cost computa- 
tions based on conditions applicable to 
year 1944.” If the rate is increased to 
45 cents, the percentage of increase will 
be 5.1 percent. If the rate is increased 
to 50 cents, the percentage of increase 
will be 10.2 percent. If the rate is in- 
creased to 55 cents, the percentage of in- 
crease will be 15.3 percent. If the rate 
is increased to 60 cents, the percentage 
of increase will be 20.4 percent. At 65 
cents, the percentage increase would be 
25.5 percent; at 70 cents, 30.6 percent; 
and at 75 cents, 35.7 percent. Those 
would be the increased costs of produc- 
tion, according to the computations made 
by the Southern Pine Association from 
records of 199 mills reporting for the 
year 1944. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and to the Senate 
that if any Senator has bought a board 
in the past 2 years, whether it came from 
Louisiana or elsewhere, if he did not find 
that the price had gone up a great deal 
more than indicated by the figures given 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana, then I do not know where he 
bought it. But the point that strikes me 
is that, without considering the material 
itself, the timber, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana tells us that the mills are being 
compelled to close, on the basis of a wage 
rate of 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the statement 
made by the able junior Senator from 
Louisiana, I should like to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Delaware 
to read into the REcorD an excerpt from 
an exhibit furnished to the committee 
by Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Wage and 
Hour Administrator, in reply to the state- 
ment made by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, if the statement which he has 
just made is the same as the statement 
which he made to the committee, to 
which Mr. Walling was replying. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have referred to a 
table on page 226 of the record. 

Mr.PEPPER. Iam reading from page 
844 of the record. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER ON THE EF- 
FECTS OF INCREASING THE MINIMUM WAGE IN 
THE SOUTHERN LUMBER INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 
2, 1945 
Senator ELLENDER introduced into the rec- 

ord a statement purporting to show the rise 

in the price of lumber which would be oc- 
casioned by minimum wage rates higher 
than 40 cents. While it was stated that the 

estimates were based on cost figures of 190 

Sawmills in the South, an analysis of the 
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figures given shows that the computations 
were made simply by applying the same per- 
centage increase to the present ceiling price 
on lumber, presumably southern pine, as 
exists between a given minimum and 40 
cents. Thus, the estimate of the total cost 
of lumber under a 50-cent minimum was 
exactly 25 percent higher than under the 
present 40-cent minimum, and the estimate 
under a 60-cent minimum was exactly 50 
percent higher, et cetera. 

Such a calculation fails to recognize cer- 
tain basic economic facts. In the first place, 
labor costs are only one of a number of fac- 
tors which enter into total costs of produc- 
ing tumber. In 1942, for example, wages and 
salaries in representative groups of south- 
ern pine mills were somewhat less than half 
of total production costs, and many of the 
other cost factors such as stumpage and 
depreciation would not be directly affected 
by an increase in the minimum. Further- 
more, even the labor cost of producing lum- 
ber would not rise in direct proportion to 
the increase in the minimum since the vast 
majority of workers in the industry are cur- 
rently receiving considerably more than 40 
cents. 

Based on a survey of the industry made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of August 
1944, a 45-cent minimum would have re- 
quired a direct labor cost increase of only 
seven-tenths of 1 percent for the basic lum- 
ber industry as a whole and only 1% percent 
for the lumber industry in the South. Thus, 
the rise in total costs of producing southern 
pine would be less than 1 percent and 1214 
percent as estimated in the statement sub- 
mitted by Senator ELLENDER. Producers 
might well be able to absorb this small in- 
crease within the present ceiling price and 
thus cause no rise whatever in the price to 
the consumer. 

On the basis of the same study a 50-cent 
minimum wage would result in a direct labor 
cost increase of 4.7 percent in the southern 
lumber industry, 0.3 percent in the north- 
ern lumber industry, and iess than one- 
tenth of 1 percent in the western lumber 
industry. The corresponding figures at a 
55-cent minimum are 11.2 percent for the 
South, 1.1 percent for the North, and less 
than 0.1 percent for the West; at a 60-cent 
minimum, 18.9 percent, 2.4 percent, and less 
than 0.1 percent; at a 65-cent minimum, 27.3 
percent, 4.9 percent, and less than 0.1 per- 
cent; at a 70-cent minimum, 36.1 percent, 
8.4 percent, and less than 0.1 percent; and 
at a 75-cent minimum, 45 percent, 12.6 per- 
cent, and 0.1 percent. 

From these statistics it is apparent that 
even a 75-cent minimum would have vir- 
tually no effect upon the cost’ of producing 
lumber in the West, while a 65-cent min- 
imum would directly raise labor costs, which 
represent less than half of total costs, only 
49 percent in the North and 27.3 percent in 
the South. These percentages are in sharp 
contrast to the estimates contained in the 
statement introduced by Senator ELLENDER 
that a 65-cent minimum would raise the 
final selling price of lumber by 62.5 percent. 


Mr. TUNNELL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me 
so that I may ask for some information 
with respect to that statement? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is the witness a 
lumber operator? Does he know any- 
thing about lumber? Had he ever seen 
a lumber mill? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know whether 
he ever saw one or not, but he is Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Division of the Department 
of Labor, and has held that position for 
several years. I take it that he has had 
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experience, or has acquired some knowl. 
edge in the course of several years of 
administering the act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In answer to the 
question of my colleague [Mr. Overton) 
I may say that the witness does not know 
anything about lumber, nor had he ever 
been in a field since he was a small boy, 

Mr. OVERTON. I am sure of it. 

‘Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I wish 
Senators would not carry on this quarre| 
in my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He 
economist. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further for this sort of 
discussion. 

It seems to me, from the statements 
of the Senators from Louisiana, that the 
lumber manufacturers will never get 
their timber cut. Without considering 
the value of the timber itself, and taking 
into consideration only a minimum wage 
of 40 cents an hour, they are now com- 
pelled to close their mills. The mini- 
mum rate of 40 cents an hour is required 
by a Federal statute, and it must con- 
tinue unless the Senators from Louisiana 
will introduce a bill to reduce the rate 
below 40 cents an hour. The lumber 
manufacturers must continue to pay at 
least 40 cents an hour, and they cannot 
afford it. They have said so. They will 
have to go out of business, paying 40 
cents an hour, even with the timber 
paid for. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the prices of 
OPA on lumber have resulted in closing 
some of the mills in the South. That is 
the reason why the House of Representa- 
tives last week considered the bill to pay 
a subsidy in order to increase the pro- 
duction of lumber and building materi- 
als, so that houses might be constructed 
for the returning soldiers. Under the 
price-control legislation there is not a 
free market, insofar as the products are 
concerned; and that fact, plus the in- 
creased cost of production, is resulting 
in the closing of some of the lumber 
mills in the South. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator what the increased cost of 
production is? : 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not familiar with 
the cost of production, but it is perhaps 
double. 

Mr. TUNNELL. But the Senator from 
Louisiana has said that the cost is the 
wages, and that the wages are 40 cents 
an hour. So where is the increase? 

Mr.GEORGE. The cost is in the wages 
and also in every other item which goes 
into the production of lumber, from the 
stumpage on through every bit of the 
material and machinery used, and all the 
wages paid in the mills. 

Let me say to the Senator that within 
the present month a long-established 
manufacturing concern in my State 
which has been making implements for 
the farms and has been using some steel, 
but mainly lumber, has closed its doors, 
although it had on its books orders for 
some 30,000 much-needed machines and 
implements for the farms, because of the 
OPA's refusal to allow the price to ad- 
vance sufficientiy to absorb the actual 
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cost of production. There is no question 
or doubt about the increased cost of pro- 
ducing lumber. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Well, where is it? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in labor—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. But 40 cents an hour 
is what they are paying. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in labor and in 
everything else, down to the stumpage. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does the Senator 
mean to say that 40 cents an hour in such 
an exorbitant rate? 

Mr GEORGE. I am not saying any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. TUNNELL. But the Senator from 
Georgia is taking the position taken by 
the senior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was trying to call 
the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to the fact that if he thinks lum- 
ber mills in the South have not been 
closed under existing conditions then he 
is entirely mistaken, because some such 
mills have closed and others will close 
unless they can get a readjustment of 
price ceilings which will enable them to 
absorb the increased costs. 

The increased costs of the mills are 
not confined to the direct labor costs. 
The costs of everything in the mill and 
in the mill yard which goes into the 
operation, with the single exception of 
the stumpage, has gone up because of 
an increase in the labor cost. The cost 
of the labor which goes into the truck 
has increased. ‘The cost of the labor 
which goes into the body of the truck 
has increased. The cost of the labor 
which has produced the meat and the 
bread and the grain which are consumed 
by the workers has increased. The cost 
of all labor has increased, including the 
labor in the mill itself. In my State 
many of the sawmills and many of the 
lumber manufacturers are now paying 
more than 60 cents an hour as a mini- 
mum wage, I should say. 

Mr. TUNNELL. What are they do- 
ing with the lumber? 

Mr. GEORGE. They are selling it 
when they can, when the OPA has lucid 
intervals, as it occasionally does have, 
and allows prices to go up sufficiently 
to absorb the cost of production. 

Mr. President, why does the Senator 
from Delaware think there is before the 
House of Representatives a housing bill 
proposing $600,000,000 of subsidies to be 
paid to the manufacturers of building 
materials? 


Mr. TUNNELL. For the benefit of 
whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. For the benefit of the 
men who are producing the materials. 

Mr, TUNNELL. No; for the benefit of 
the returning soldiers. 

~ay GEORGE. Oh, that is what is 
Said, 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does not the Senator 
from Georgia believe it? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. It will not pro- 
duce any more houses. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Then I refuse to yield 
any longer, if that is the position the 
Senator is taking. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. If that is 
the Senator’s attitude, he may do so. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. But no more houses 
will be obtained for the returning sol- 
diers, although the bill is predicated on 
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the basis that subsidies of $600,000,000 
must be paid to enable the producers of 
building materials, including the pro- 
ducers of lumber, to break even. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor, or does the Senator from 
Georgia have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor, and 
he refuses to yield further. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, it is 
rather hard to discuss a subject with two 
Senators, when one of them leaves after 
he makes a statement, and when the 
other one says he does not know any- 
thing about the conditions which the first 
Senator has discussed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware is referring to 
me, I have a right to reply. 

Mr. No; I will not yield 
any further. 

Mr. OVERTON. I left when the Sen- 
ator from Delaware said he would not 
yield further. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther for that kind of argument. 

Mr. President, here is the. situation 
with reference to lumber: The increase 
in wages which has occurred in the lum- 
ber industry has been more than com- 
pensated for by the increase in whole- 
sale prices. Anyone who has bought a 
stick of lumber knows that to be true. 
The index of wholesale prices of lumber 
shows an increase from 94.8 percent in 
July 1940 to 155.1 percent in July 1945. 
That is for an industry which cannot 
pay 40 cents an hour, according to the 
senior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I absent myself 
from the floor for a while? 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER. The 
Senator may do so, without obtaining 
permission. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then I 
leave. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TUNNELL. Perhaps the Senator 
from Louisiana did not like the figures. 
They were not made by his kind of 
Statisticians. 

The results of the wartime situation 
have undoubtedly meant a very substan- 
tial increase in profits. Whereas profits 
before taxes averaged 1.5 percent of net 
worth for 25 large lumber corporations 
during the period 1936 to 1939, they had 
increased to 17.2 percent in 1944. Now 
where is the Senator with his figures? 
Profits after taxes increased from 1.1 
percent of net worth to 7.9 percent. 
Those are the profits which have been 
collected by the lumber interests for 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
been complaining. Although these fig- 
ures are for large corporations, studies of 
the Federal Reserve Board and other 
agencies indicate that profits for small 
manufacturing concerns compared fa- 
vorably with those for large firms during 
the war period. 

I wish to say again that if the lumber 
mills and lumber interests cannot pay 40 
cents an hour without considering the 
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. value of the timber, then they cannot 


pay wages of $16 a week in the lumber 
mills of Louisiana; and if they cannot 
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pay wages of $16 a week, I respectfully 
submit that they ought to close. Neither 
the mills of Louisiana nor those of any 
other State have a right to starve their 
employees because they are trying to do 
something which is not economically 
profitable enough to enable them to pay 
more than starvation wages. 

Only a small proportion of the wage 
earners who will be affected by the in- 
crease to 65 cents an hour were earning 
as little as the statutory minimum of 
40 cents an hour in the summer of 1945 
In a great majority of cases the actual 
minimum has moved up to 55 cents an 
hour. As of the summer of 1945, the 
added cost of increasing to 65 cents an 
hour the wages of all workers who were 
paid less than that amount represented 
only 2 percent of the wage and salary bill 
of industry as a whole; and to raise their 
wages to 75 cents an hour at that time 
would have added only 5 percent to the 
pay rolls. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, OPA Administra- 
tor, presented figures concerning the ef- 
fect on 17 industries of the raise to 65 
cents. For all but five of those indus- 
tries he said the effect would be negligible 
and concerning even those five he stated: 

Even if in all these cases price increases 
should result from the raising of the statu- 
tory minimum, the over-all result could not 
be large. When taken in relation to the ovef- 
whelming volume of production for which no 
question of price increases can arise, the effect 
on prices of the increase in the minimum 
wage would be invisible. 


Then Mr. Bowles gave a detailed analy- 
sis of the effect of the 65-cent minimum 
on three of those industries most af- 
fected. For example, in tobacco manu- 
facturing, where 58 percent of the work- 
ers received less than 65 cents an hour 
in the summer of 1945, if all of the work- 
ers were raised to the 65-cent minimum 
the industry’s pay roll would rise by 
$14,000,000, or by 11 percent. The need 
for adjusting wages now at 65 cents, or 
above, in order to provide an over-all 
wage pattern would push the total some- 
what higher. 

Mr. President, where would this addi- 
tional pay rollcome from? Let me quote 
again from Mr. Bowles’ testimony: 

In 1944, the profits of the tebacco indus- 
try totalled $154,000,.000. The industry's 
wage increase to cover the 65-cent minimum, 
if it was entirely absorbed by profits, would 
reduce this total by 9 percent. The result- 
ing level of profits would still stand 22 per- 
cent above the industry’s prewar level and 
would provide a return of 17 percent on 
net worth, compared to 16 percent before the 
war. 


On an over-all basis, wages in manu- 
facturing industries on the average 
amount to but 16 percent of the value of 
their product. The raise to 65 cents 
would, then, on the average, add less 
than four-tenths of 1 percent to the value 
of industry’s product, and the raise to 
75 cents would mean less than eight- 
tenths of 1 percent in added value. 
Lowered units costs resulting from in- 
creased production, reduced overtime and 
downgrading of jobs, and the recent re- 
peal of the excess-profits tax, would more 
than compensate industry for such mod- 
erate added costs. 


All of the expert testimony before the 
hat in no industry 


committee indicated t 
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does the evidence show that the raise 
to 65 cents an hour would appreciably 
increase costs or lower profits. 

The small additional cost accruing 
from the raise to 65 cents and ultimately 
to 75 cents, we may confidently expect 
to be more than offset by increased 
productivity which will be aimed at the 
larger market opened up by increased 
purchasing power. As a consequence 
there will be no need for increased prices 
to meet the proposed 65- and 75-cent 
minima. Testimony before the commit- 
tee was overwhelming to the effect that 
output per man-hour rises steadily and 
labor cost per unit of output falls as 
wages rise. A satisfied employee does 
more, accomplishes more, and produces 
more than does a dissatisfied employee. 
In other words, on our American indus- 
trial scene wages, high production and 
good profits go hand-in-hand. In what- 
ever country or in whatever section of 
this country you go, Mr. President, if 
you find sweatshop wages, there you will 
find also low productivity, low profits and 
low standards of living. That is the his- 
tory of American industry. It is the his- 
tory of industry throughout the world. 
In the first 3 years after World War I 
productivity increased 10 percent a year, 
and I am informed that productivity will 
increase at about the same rate after 
this war, once the wheels of industry 
start rolling. 

An increase in wages to the underpaid, 
undernourished worker is bound to be 
transformed into a living standard 
which means more efficiency and greater 
output. That would tend to bring about 
a constructive circle—higher wages, a 
better standard of living, greater output 
through greater efficiency, more compe- 
tition, lower costs, a better standard of 
living, greater production, and so on. 

On the other hand, a substandard 
wage policy lowers productivity and en- 
courages management to use labor in- 
efficiently. 

Even those industries which showed 
no increase in productivity, or showed 
actual declines, will lower costs and in- 
crease output with the return of expe- 
rienced and able-bodied war workers 
and veterans, provided wages are suffi- 
ciently high, to induce them to return. 

With the total cost of the wage in- 
crease to 65 cents amounting to an aver- 
age of only 2 percent for all industries, 
there is no threat of increased prices be- 
cause of such a moderate wage increase. 
I repeat what I have already said. If it 
is necessary to increase the price of 
products in order that those who pro- 
duce may live, then let us increase them 
by that much. 

The Office of Price Administration 
estimates that the lumber and timber 
industry is the only industry that might 
require a temporary price increase with- 
out seriously affecting profits. And the 
price increase in that industry at the 
manufacturing level would amount to 
only 5 percent. At the consumer level it 
would not amount to that small percent- 
age. 

Because of the tremendous need for 
housing today, the lumber industry 
must, it seems to me, raise its wages con- 
siderably in order to attract workers in 
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sufficient numbers to meet its large de- 
mand in the postwar period. 

A similar necessity exists in the lum- 
ber industry within my own section of 
the country. Lumber operators cannot 
obtain help to cut the timber. I know 
of a large tract of timber the owner of 
which is unable to cut because he cannot 
obtain sufficient help. 

By raising wages, the lumber industry 
could help to solve the housing shortage. 
The senior Senator from Louisiana has 
said that it is impossible to pay 40 cents 
an hour in that State. I assert that that 
situation will maintain living standards 
in Louisiana at a terribly low level. But 
certainly the timber operators in that 
State will never be able to get the mini- 
mum wage rates lowered in order to cut 
their timber. If they cannot get it cut 
by paying 40 cents an hour, they cannot 
get it cut at all. 

In all industries, with the exception of 
lumber, there will be no necessity of a 
price rise in order to meet the additional 
cost of raising wages to the 65-cent 
minimum. 

Again, relying upon the statement of 
Mr. Bowles in regard to the possible effect 
of the proposed legislation on prices, Mr. 
Bowles said: 

First, judging by our history, I should say 
that the long-run effects of this legislation 
would be to reduce prices rather than to raise 
them. This is because higher wages increase 
productivity. 

Second, I am satisfied that even the im- 
mediate effects in the direction of raising 
prices will be few in number and small in 
magnitude. 

Third, even if the price effects were of some- 
what greater dimensions, I would still sup- 
port the proposed revision. I say this in 
spite of the huge inflationary forces which 
confront us. Prices that depend upon sweat- 
shop wages are sweatshop prices. No 
thoughtful consumer would choose to benefit 
through lower prices if those prices are based 
on substandard wages. 


The experience under the National Re- 
covery Administration and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 proves con- 
clusively that price rises which would be 
necessary as a result of raising the mini- 
mum wage to 65 cents an hour would be 
negligible. Experience under those two 
programs showed that in some instances 
prices fell even though minimum wages 
rose by as much as 100 percent. 

There are some who say that the 65- 
cent minimum wage will adversely affect 
our ability to export, or that imports 
from low-wage countries will more 
readily compete with goods produced by 
higher-paid American workers. In the 
first place, there is no evidence to support 
such a view, and statistics show that the 
preponderance of our export trade comes 
from the highest-wage industries, not 
from the low-wage industries. In fact, 
less than 6 percent of our normal exports 
come from all those low-wage industries 
whose costs would rise by more than 2 
percent as a result of this bill. 

As Secretary of Commerce Wallace 
pointed out to the committee, the volume 
of our exports is controlled, by and large, 
by the volume of our own imports, serv- 
ice payments and capital loans which 
furnish the dollars enabling foreign na- 


tions to buy from us. And the volume of ° 
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our imports, in turn, depends upon the 
level of our own domestic purchasing 
power. So that we can conclude that 
the additional purchasing power afford. 
ed American workers through the pas. 
sage of this bill will tend to have a saly-. 
tary effect on our export trade. 

This is a strategic time for considera- 
tion of an increase in the minimum 
wage, in view of the servicemen who are 
returning to their homes, almost all of 
whom want jobs. 

At the present time, industry as , 
whole needs workers, but there are a 
million veterans who have rejected jobs 
because the pay is too poor or because of 
poor working conditions. Our present 
law provides a minimum of 40 cents an 
hour—$16 a week. In the service a 
single man received an amount equal to 
$25 a week, and the married serviceman 
with a wife and two children received 
$47 a week. Then, when the veteran 
gets home and starts to look for a job, 
he finds that the only guaranty he has 
is a job of $16 a week. Will it be any 
wonder if thousands of our returned 
veterans remain for long periods on the 
pay roll of Uncle Sam under the service- 
men’s readjustment allowances program, 
or will it be any wonder if many of them 
shake their heads in disillusionment and 
reenlist in some branch of the armed 
forces? 

Do the American people believe that 
the returned veteran is entitled to $26 
a week or more? 

It is the considered judgment of most 
competent observers that industry has 
never been in a more favorable position 
to adjust itself to a minimum wage of 
65 or 75 cents an hour. With the na- 
tional income last year $160,000,000,000, 
with 52,000,000 men and women now em- 
ployed, with the banks bulgiag with 
money, there was never a better time to 
prevent a lowering of the minimum 
wage, at a time when the servicemen are 
being released from their war duties. 

Many experts believe that productiv- 
ity will increase by more than one-third 
by 1950, and this increased volume of 
production, plus the swelling peacetime 
demand for the products of industry, 
places industry in an excellent position 
to increase the pay of its lowest paid 
workers. Unprecedented profits during 
the war enabled industry to pay out 
record dividends, wipe out much indebt- 
edness, and add billions to cash reserves. 

Since the bulk of minimum wages are 
now not far from the 65-cent floor under 
wages proposed in the bill, and since the 
added cost will amount to no more than 
an increase of 2 percent in the wage bill, 
this amount can be paid by taking only 
312 percent of 1944 profits before taxes. 
Profits before taxes in 1945 were $27,- 
000,000,000, more than five times their 
prewar level, and the repeal of the ex- 
cess-profits tax will increase profits after 
taxes. 

American economy can afford a pros- 
perous employer, a well-paid employee, 
and a satisfied consumer. As I have be- 
fore stated, these three classes overlap. 
Both employers and employees are con- 
sumers. Many employers labor in pro- 
duction. Millions of employees are 
stockholders in employing companies. 
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That is the American way of history; 
jet us make it the American way of the 
future. Let us keep on building this 
America of ours on the principle of fair- 
ness to all, believing there is enough 
profit in business to feed the employees. 

To make the position of the commit- 
tee clear, the majority advance the fol- 
lowing arguments for the passage of 
Senate bill 1349: 

While it is a compromise with need, 
passage of this bill is necessary to meet 
even the inadequate goal established by 
Congress in 1938. 

In our rich national economy, with the 
continually increasing productivity of 
the wage earner, the worker, must re- 
ceive an increased share of the profits 
of that productivity. 

The minimum wage should be raised 
as a matter of justice and protection for 
our returning servicemen. 

Congress should consider progressively 
increasing the minimum wage for the 
underpaid as an aid to avoiding depres- 
sions, as a means of providing for full 
employment by increasing the purchas- 
ing power of such workers. 

Congress should raise the minimum 
wage for the further reason that this 
added purchasing power would -provide 
a broader market for the American 
farmer. 

Industry generally can afford the raise 
without being forced to ask for price re- 
lief. 

Passage of the bill not adversely affect 
our ability to export, and there is no 
threat that imports from low-wage 
countries will more readily compete with 
goods produced by American workers. 

Raising the minimum wage to the 65- 
cent minimum as proposed will not be 
inflationary, because the additional cost 
will be offset by increased productivity. 

Mr. President, the time to raise the 
minimum wage is when employment is 
at a greater peak than it has ever previ- 
ously been in peacetime. With a pay 
roll of 52,000,000 men, with men in posi- 
uon to continue productivity, but with 
4 tremendous addition of potential labor, 
it has become the duty of America to 
protect the portion of the market which 
is likely to be sagged down, that is, the 
market of labor. 

During the delivery of Mr. TuNNELL’s 
address: 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. On behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. O’Dan- 
ie) I offer an amendment to Senate bill 
1349 to provide for the amendment of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and for other purposes, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ca and printed, and will lie on the 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment may be read. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I do 
hot want to have amendments printed 
in the Recorp in the middle of my speech. 
eine EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 

‘al everything connected with the offer- 
‘ng of the amendment and reading of it 


may appear at the conclusion of the 
Senator’s remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Eastuanp (for himself and Mr. O’DANIEL) 
to the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, viz: At the 
end of the bill insert the following new 
section: 

“Src. 13. The act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against interference 
by violence, threats, coercion, or intimida- 
tion,’ approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 979; 
U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 18, secs. 420a- 
420e), is amended to read as follows: 


“ “TTTLE I 
“ Section 1. As used in this title— 


“‘(a) The term “commerce” means (1) 
commerce between any point in a State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia and any 
point outside thereof, or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia but through any place out- 
side thereof, and (2) commerce within the 
District of Columbia or any Territory, and 
(3) all other commerce over which the United 
States has jurisdiction; and the term “Terri- 
tory” means any Territory or possession of 
the United States. 

“*(b) The term “robbery” means the un- 
lawful taking or obtaining of personal prop- 
erty, from the person or in the presence of 
another, against his will, by means of actual 
or threatened force, or violence, or fear of 
injury, immediate or future, to his person or 
property, or property in his custody or pos- 
session, or the person or property of a rela- 
tive or member of his family or of anyone in 
his company at the time of the taking or 
obtaining. 

“*(c) The term “extortion” means the ob- 
taining of property from another, with his 
consent, induced by wrongful use of actual 
or threatened force, violence, or fear, or under 
color of official right. 

“‘Ssc. 2. Whoever in any way or degree 
obstructs, delays, or affects commerce, or the 
movement of any article or commodity in 
commerce, by robbery or extortion, shall be 
guilty of a felony. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Whoever conspires with another 
or with others, or acts in concert with an- 
other or with others to do anything in viola- 
tion of section 2 shall be guilty of a felony. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever attempts or participates 
in an attempt to do anything in violation of 
section 2 shall be guilty of a felony. 

“*Sec. 5. Whoever commits or threatens 
physical violence to any person or property in 
furtherance of a plan or purpose to do any- 
thing in violation of section 2 shall be guilty 
of a felony. 

“Sec. 6. Whoever violates any section of 
this title shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than 
20 years or by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both. 

“ “TITLE It 


“ ‘Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
repeal, modify, or affect either section 6 or 
section 20 of an act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 15, 1914, or an act 
entitled “An act to amend the judicial code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of the 
courts in equity, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 23, 1932, or an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the prompt disposition 
of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 20, 1926, as amended, or an act entitled 
“An act to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes burdening or obstructing interstate or 
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foreign commerce, to create a National Labor 
Relations Board, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 5, 1935.’” 


EXPEDITION OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
FOR EX-SERVICEMAN 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the discussion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] regarding veterans, and I 
should like to comment briefly on a few 
things I learned lately about the GI bill 
of rights and the training program for 
returned veterans. 

During the war the Congress of the 
United States was reasonably generous 
in appropriations for the operation of 
schools where personne! for the Army 
and the Navy could be trained. The col- 
leges of the Nation performed in a way 
which I might almost say was unbeliev- 
able. The efforts of the schools and col- 
leges which devoted themselves to the 
training of men for the armed services 
aided materially in our victory. 

Now, Mr. President, the members of 
the armed forces who fought the battles 
at Iwo Jima, on the Rhine, and in vari- 
ous parts of the world, are returning 
home. During the war period they had 
no opportunity to go to college. Many 
of these men are 22, 23, 24, 25 years 
of age. Many of them were receiving 
good salaries as officers of the Army or 
Navy, or reasonable wages as GI's, when 
we consider their food and upkeep. 
Many of them are returning to college. 
As we know, they are allowed $65 a 
month under the bill which was reported 
by the committee of which the present 
presiding officer, the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Lucas] is a distinguished 
member. 

Most of these men must pay $65 a 
raonth for their board and lodging, and 
many of them more than that. They are 
going to school to be educated, not in 
order to obtain the $65 a month. Dur- 
ing the war the colleges and their staffs 
of teachers and professors gave of their 
time to educate the boys who had left 
their homes to enter the armed services. 

It has been rumored that some insti- 
tutions may perhaps return to their for- 
mer schedules, and have 2 weeks’ holi- 
day at Christmas, several weeks’ holiday 
at Easter, observance of every holiday on 
the calendar, plus some 2 or 3 months 
summer holiday. The veterans who at- 
tend these institutions and pay a $500 
tuition fee do so for the purpose of be- 
coming educated men. They have been 
through the horrors of war. They do 
not want to go to college to have holi- 
days. They want to go to college to com- 
plete their education. 

Mr. President, in view of that fact, and 
in view of the letters and telegrams I 
have received respecting some institu- 
tions, and in view of meetings I have 
attended where the subject was discussed, 
I have now risen on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States to urge upon 
all educators of this country to be as 
liberal and as generous with the return- 
ing GI’s as possible, and to operate their 
educational institutions for the benefit 
of returning GI’s if possible 11 or 11% 
months out of the year, so that these 
men who have been away for 4 years and 
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are now going to school to receive edu- 
cation may perhaps save a year’s time 
before they return to work. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I wish to 
say that I appreciate the fact that we 
cannot tell the colleges- what they must 
do or what they must not do, but I know 
that every Senator who voted for the GI 
bill supported the college provisions con- 
tained in it with the hope that the re- 
turned veterans would receive housing at 
the colleges, with the hope that they 
might have their families there with 
them, with the hope that the boys who 
had suffered so much and offered every- 
thing could complete their education. So 
I hope that the colleges, during the next 
few years, while ex-servicemen are re- 
turning to enroll in order to complete 
their education, will give them an op- 
portunity to complete it as quickly as is 
practically possible, and not return to the 
old system of many and long holidays. I 
am fearful that if they do, many of the 
individuals for whom we have appro- 
priated money will not receive the bene- 
fits of an education. And what America 
needs, Mr. President, is an educated 
people. 


THE EFFECTS OF RAPID DEMOBILIZATION 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on the 
very same day, that is, March 13, when 
there was published in the Washington 
Star a remarkably graphic account of 
conditions witnessed by Ben M. McKel- 
way, the associate editor of the Star, in 
a column headed “#fysterical demobiliza- 
tion leaves Pacific war machine a 
wreck,” I received from a Pacific Army 
air base a letter written by a young man 
I know very well, and who is entirely 
credible and very patriotic. I shall read 
a portion of his letter, and I intend at the 
conclusion of my remarks to ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed, follow- 
ing what I now say, the article written 
by Mr. McKelway and a release by the 
War Department relating to the sub- 
ject. I now read from the letter: 


Dear SENATOR AUSTIN: I am not writing 
this letter as a business proposition, nor am 
I asking a personal favor for myself. I am 
writing it for thousands of American boys 
who, like myself, are doing what our country 
asks of us, and that is, securing the peace. 
In return, we don’t ask much. All we ask is 
the clearing up of a badly muddled mail 
situation. As you know only too well, mail 
from home is one of the servicemen’s chief 
morale builders. It is pretty discouraging to 
come back to the barracks after a hard day’s 
work and find that there is no mail to be 
found. If it was only 3 days out of a week 
it wouldn’t be so bad, but when it stretches 
into months, a person starts to get a little 
anxious and low in spirit. When we do 
finally get a letter, we find that even though 
it was sent air mail, it still takes between 
23 and 30 days to get here. Why? Because, 
they tell us, only one out of four air-mail 
letters goes by plane. Does that seem right 
to you, sir? It certainy doesn’t to us. As 
you probably know, money comes pretty hard 
to us members of the rear ranks, but we don’t 
mind sending all our letters air mail as 
long as we know they are going to go that 
Way, and not by some tramp steamer that 
will probably take 20 days. All we want is 
some assurance that our letters will get home 
60 that our folks won’t be worrying about us 
unnecessarily. That doesn’t seem too much 
to ask, does it, sir? 
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I feel confident, sir, that you will look into 
this for us, and if possible, something will 
soon be done about it. 


That letter was dated at the Irumagawa 
Army Air Base February 14, which was 
about 30 days ago. 

Mr. President, on the last day of the 
last session of Congress I was prompted 
to call attention to the utter rout that 
had taken place in the demobilization of 
our armed forces, especially of the Army, 
and at that time I happened to have in 
my desk evidence from a nonmilitary 
source, from a civilian source, of the 
actual facts of such a dissipation of 
our strength in Europe that other coun- 
tries were apprehensive that we would 
not carry out our promise of occupa- 
tion of Germany until the enemy should 
be thoroughly pacified and should not be 
able to rise again to strike us. Here we 
have from the very able and reliable as- 
sociate editor of the Star a statement of 
the same conditions existing for the same 
causes in the Pacific theater. Among 
other things, the conditions spoken of 
by this young soldier are accounted for 
in this manner: 


Five months after VJ-day more than 
2,500,000 of the 3,400,000 men of all services 
in the Pacific had been brought back for 
discharge in the States by a feat in trans- 
portation unparalleled even by their as- 
sembly, with all their equipment, in what 
were then the theaters of war. Every day 
we see new statements of the number of 
men being sent home, the number to be 
sent home before April 1 or June 1. But not 
enough attention is being paid to the con- 
ditions created along the limes of tom- 
munication and in the occupation forces by 
this feverish exodus. 

There are complaints now over the break- 
down of air-mail service between the United 
States and its armed forces in the Pacific, 
and Japan, Korea, and China. Why has it 
broken down? Because the air forces lack 
the men to maintain and service the air- 
craft. Why are men not being trained to 
replace the skilled mechanics who were 
brought home on points? Because there 
are no instructors. Why are there no in- 
structors? Because they had the points to 
come home. 


Mr. President, that is the only part of 
the article which I read now, but I rec- 
ommend that the whole article be read. 

My principal purpose at this time is 
to give this young man who has written 
to me, and his comrades, an answer in 
the Recorp, and a hopeful answer. I 
think the following release from the War 
Department is entitled to and will re- 
ceive such publicity that it will surely 
reach these young men and their parents, 
and give them the hope and expectation 
that these troubles will be remedied to 
such extent as can be with the facilities 
at hand. This is a release dated Feb- 
ruary 20, but it had not gone into effect 
by the time this young man wrote his 
letter. It may be being felt now. Iread 
a part of it as follows: 

In order to speed the delivery of mail to 
and from soldiers overseas, arrangements have 
been made with the Post Office Department 
to fly air mail on commercial aircraft under 
contract to the Post Office Department. 

The amount of such space available is 
expected to increase daily as additional over- 
seas routes are instituted by commercial 
air carriers. This service will mitigate a 
troublesome situation which has resulted 
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from the decrease in the number of mili 
planes available to the Army. Unfavorable 
weather conditions also cause delays beyond 
the Army’s control. 


There is more to the release. I ask 
permission to have printed in the Recogp 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
the article from the Washington Star 
and the entire release of the War De- 
partment. 

There being no objection, the article 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


HYSTERICAL DEMOBILIZING LEAVES PACIFIC Wag 
MACHINE A WRECK—POSITIVE Po.icy on 
RECRUITING AND REBUILDING oF Uni 
StTaTes Forces Necessary To MEet Prencrs 


(By B. M. McKelway) 


The airplane has made the world smaller 
than it used to be but it is still a big world. 
A journey from Washington, via Hawaii and 
Guam, to Japan, Korea, China, the Philip- 
pines, and back home again, crowded into 
5 short weeks, is necessarily so hurried that 
the traveler is left with more impressions 
than detailed kncwledge of what he has 
seen.* 

But the most vivid of these impressions is 
of the wreckage of the mighty American 
military machine which 7 month ago was 
prepared io deliver its final blow—never 
delivered—to end the war. Part of the 
wreckage is inevitable. Peace removed the 
need for maintaining the machine built to 
fight a war. But instead of an orderly dis- 
mantlement of the machine, it was torn 
apart under the presspre of a demobilization 
policy guided more by hysterical demands to 
bring daddy and the boys back home than by 
any common-sense appraisal of responsibili- 
ties still to be met after victory. 

The Army organization, and to a lesser 
extent the Navy, has disintegrated to a de- 
gree that, Judging from much of the tall 
talk heard in Washington about what we 
are prepared to do to enforce the peace and 
meet our debts to mankind, is not generally 
realized. The result is a surprise to those 
who see the evidence at first hand. And un- 
less there is a purposeful rebuilding of what 
has been torn down in such haste, unless the 
people here at home decide how we are to 
carry out some of the intentions so nobly ex- 
pressed in and out of Congress, we are plac- 
ing at a grave disadvantage the men in uni- 
form who still are serving their country 
along its new frontiers. We are prejudicing 
with the taint of insincerity, some of the 
declarations of our statesmen. 


AIR MAIL HAS BROKEN DOWN 


Five months after VJ-day more than 2,- 
500,000 of the 3,400,000 men of all services 
in the Pacific had been brought back for 
discharge in the States by a feat of trans- 
portation unparalleled even by their as- 
sembly, with all their equipment, in what 
were then the theaters of war. Every day we 
see new statements of the number of men 
being sent home, the number to be sent home 
before April 1 or June 1. But not enough 
attention is being paid to the conditions cre- 
ated along the lines of communication and 
in the occupation forces by this feverish 
exodus. 

There are complaints now over the break- 
down of air-mail service between the United 
States and its armed forces in the Pacific and 
Japan, Korea, and China. Why has it broken 
down? Because the air forces lack the men 
to maintain and service the aircraft. Why 
are men not being trained to replace the 
skilled mechanics who were brought home on 
points? Because there are no instructors. 
Why are there no instructors? Because they 
had the points to come home. 

There is an airfield on Guam used by the 
Army’s Air Transport Command. In the 
middle of January it was staffed by some 
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1.800 officers and men and there were 10 
flights daily leaving for the United States. 
Today there are on this same field 48 enlisted 
men and 70 officers. There are 2 flights 
daily to the United States when the planes 
can be serviced and maintained. When any- 
thing happens to an airplane that requires 
even nominal repairs, the flights are can- 
celed. There are not enough people, with the 
knowledge, to do the work. 

The seriousness of this situation is not the 
inconvenience to passengers, who wait until 
another aircraft is available. It is not mere- 
ly the loss of quick mail service for soldiers 
who still regard mail from home as the No. 1 
essential to morale. The seriousness of the 
situation lies in the break-down of air com- 
munications between the mainland and our 
outposts in the Pacific. The situation found 
on the airfield in Guam is duplicated on other 
airfields on other Pacific islands. 


PILOTS EXCEED ENLISTED MEN 


Nor is the break-down confined merely to 
the transportation service. The tactical air 
force assigned to the armies of occupation in 
Japan and Korea has suffered the same sort 
of disintegration. On many fields there are 
more officer pilots than there are enlisted 
men, and the pilots are driving trucks, serv- 
icing planes, performing clerical work of all 
sorts, and even policing the field. 

The officers accept the jobs and perform 
them with good grace, for no good officer 
resents putting his hand to any job that must 
be done. But the pilots were trained to fly 
airplanes. They are not being used for the 
jobs they were trained to do. They are not 
given airplanes to fly. Confined to airfields 
in the United States, such conditions might 
be regarded as insignificant—merely the low 
point in the curve of change-over from war 
to peace. But in the armies of occupation 
they are disgraceful and dangerous. 

I was unable to verify personally the stories 
of a great increase in operational accidents— 
accepted as true by those who repeat them— 
the answer being that operations had been 
curtailed and the ratio of accidents to oper- 
ations had not materially increased. But I 
was also told on excellent authority that 
should there be an emergency requiring the 
use of our tactical air force in Japan or 
Korea, we would be more unprepared— 
7 months after victory—than we were at Pearl 
Harbor. 

There are scores of airplanes on an airfield 
near Seoul, in Korea, which is about 25 miles 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel, dividing 
northern and southern Korea between the 
Russian and American occupational forces. 
There was one mechanic on that airfield fa- 
miliar with pursuit planes. Not many of the 
airplanes on the field at Seoul are in flying 
condition. 

The First Cavalry Division, now occupying 
Tokyo, is some 2,400 men under strength. 
As one of its officers remarked: “We have no 
razor-blade problem in this outfit.” The 
division has had a turn-over in excess of 100 
percent, in officers and men, since it landed 
in Japan, and the replacements are, for the 
most part, youngsters of 19 and 20. This 
division, incidentally, had been stripped of 
about 50 percent of its combat veterans while 
training for its assignment to lead one of 
the projected assaults on Kyushu. : 


LACK OF DISCIPLINE BLAMED 


There are men wearing technical sergeants’ 
chevrons, in the armies of occupation, who 
have been in uniform less than a year. A 
youngster operating an X-ray machine in an 
Army hospital near Tokyo had been trans- 
ferred from the Infantry a few days before 
and given brief instruction in what to do— 
rot why. Many of the insignificant incidents 
between individual soldiers and Japanese 
Civilians are attributed to the lack of disci- 
pline among raw replacements rather than to 
Japanese resentment against occupation or 
‘o any innate viciousness of American troops. 
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Perhaps there is no need to be alarmed over 
this condition. But it cannot be permitted 
to continue through a lack of Government 
policy on the method of recruiting and main- 
taining our forces of occupation. The higher 
officers with whom I talked reflected, in their 
own sense of frustration over what their 
country expects them to do, the indecision 
which exists here at home over what sort of 
an Army we intend to maintain and how we 
intend to maintain it. Nobody seems to 
know. The results, along the outposts, are 
not to our credit as a Nation. 


Ar MAIL TO OVERSEAS PERSONNEL SPEEDED BY 
COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


In order to speed the delivery of mail to 
and from soldiers overseas, arrangements 
have been made with the Post Office Depart- 
ment to fly air mail on commercial aircraft 
under contract to the Post Office Department. 

The amount of such space available is ex- 
pected to increase daily as additional over- 
seas routes are instituted by commercial air 
carriers. This service will mitigate a trouble- 
some situation which has resulted from the 
decrease in the number of military planes 
available to the Army. Unfavorable weather 
conditions also cause delays beyond the 
Army’s control. 

The drastic reduction in the amount of 
available air space has created a problem in 
the delivery of mail to and from overseas. 
Many planes have been withdrawn from ac- 
tive duty, and the rapid demobilization pro- 
gram has created a shortage in personnel to 
maintain and operate the remaining military 
aircraft. 

When a man is started on his journey 
home, he is requested to advise his corre- 
spondents that no more mail should be ad- 
dressed to him, and in order to save time 
in delivery, any such mail reaching overseas 
after his departure is either forwarded to an 
address in the United States furnished by 
the soldier, or returned to the sender. Todo 
otherwise would mean that mail would be 
following him from Army post office to Army 
post office, thus causing undue delay in de- 
livery. 

Once the men have been released from 
overseas service and returned to this country 
and occupation forces have been stabilized, it 
may be expected that mail service to and 
from troops abroad will be speeded up and 
the increased air space now becoming avail- 
able by commercial air lines will compensate 
for the delays due to the inadequate military 
aircraft. 

With the moving of troops diminishing, 
there will not be the necessity for as much 
directory service or the shifting of mail from 
one place to another before it reaches the 
man abroad. The War Department has 
stated that the public may be assured of the 
best mail service possible with the stabiliza- 
tion of our military situation abroad and the 
availability of sufficient shipping space, both 
air and surface. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, let me comment that there is no 
use in standing here in the Senate of the 
United States, or going out upon the 
forums and rostrums of our country and 
giving special attention to criticism of 
other countries with respect to the fail- 
ure to advance the cause of security and 
peace. I think that no other one thing 
could do so much for the cause of se- 
curity in the world as that we, the 
Congress of the United States, should 
take such action—and take it promptly— 
that other countries of the world would 
be assured of our intention to carry out 
our commitments. How can a great 
country like Russia have faith in the 


United States of America, which is the 
leader of all the treaty powers of the 
earth, if Russia suspects, and has reason 
to suspect, that America is failing to 
carry out her commitments with respect 
to occupation of enemy territory until 
the enemy is entirely pacified? How can 
that country abandon its unilateral ef- 
fort at security if it doubts the faith of 
this great country of the United States 
to maintain such a military posture and 
strength that it will be able to contribute 
to the unified effort through the UNO 
during this period of development in the 
world of new sanctions for peace? How 
can we afford to postpone the necessary 
legislation, which it is within our duty 
to enact, and at the same time criticize 
other great countries for their apparent 
efforts to establish security for them- 
selves? 

As I see it, the matter of extension of 
the Selective Service and Training Act is 
an absolutely necessary part of assuring 
the other countries of the world that we 
will carry out our undertakings to main- 
tain security and peace. 

It is said that we are having wonder- 
ful success with voluntary enlistments; 
but how long will we have such success 
if we permit to lapse the Selective Serv- 
ice and Training Act, and if we lose the 
sanction and the incentive that this act 
gives to young men to enter the service 
when they have an option as to where 
they shall go, and an option as to the 
time of their enlistment? That option 
is an advantage to them while the Selec- 
tive Service and Training Act is still in 
effect. Without such a law, the superior 
opportunities which young men now en- 
joy would not exist, and there would not 
be the incentive to volunteer which they 
now have. So why should we not say 
to the rest of the world, “By the exten- 
sion of the Selective Service and Train- 
ing Act we intend to carry out our com- 
mitments”? We intend to carry out our 
promises respecting demobilization and 
still have an army of 1,500,000 men on 
July 1 next. 

Let me mention one further point in 
passing. Why should we not hasten the 
day when there shall be reported to the 
Congress bills relating to the control of 
atomic energy and relating to the re- 
organization of the military depart- 
ments, as well as to the education and 
training of the reserves which are nec- 
essary to be instantly summonable in 
any emergency? We must realize that 
our foreign policy, our efforts at estab- 
lishing a strong and effective UNO, are 
fully dependent upon our proving to our 
vis-a-vis throughout the world that this 
country is not going to fail; that this 
country is going to carry on, and that 
it is going to be in a military posture 
which the most scientific of military 
men in other countries can see is one of 

authority, and is at the same time a 
posture which is not so expensive that 
the burden upon the taxpayer will make 
it fall of its great weight. 

Mr. President, I think that yesterday 
was a very trying day for our people. 
I am not sure that the air is now clari- 
fied, or will be for days to come, so that 
we can feel at all hopeful. It is up to 
the American Congress to determine 
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that our policy, our attitude toward our 
neighbors, shall be such that they may 
be assured that we are truly going to 
back up security and peace, and that 
we are going to keep ourselves qualified 
and strong to do it. Although I claim 
no powers of prophecy, I have the very 
strong opinion that if we keep ourselves 
strong we shall much more easily deal 
with our vis-a-vis across the negotiating 
table with respect to the definitive trea- 
ties of peace and with respect to every 
incident and detail—and we have many 
of them yet to negotiate—respecting the 
United Nations Organization. 

So I urgently suggest that the Con- 
gress unite in placing our country in a 
strong, firm, sure, and economical mili- 
tary posture by enacting the necessary 
laws as soon as expedient. 


OIL, POLITICS, AND POWER OF PUBLIC 
OPINION—ADVERTISEMENT BY ST. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post today there appears a 
full-page advertisement prepared and 
published by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
headed “Oil, politics, and power of pub- 
lic opinion.” It is not disclosed whether 
the page advertisement was carried at 
the expense of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch or was a gift of the Washington 
Post. The advertisement is a cOnglom- 
eration of headlines making reference in 
the main to the nomination of Ed Pauley 
as Under Secretary of the Navy and the 
tidelands question recently raised by the 
self-styled “Honest Harold” Ickes. The 
entire purpose and import of the adver- 
tisement is to smear the oil industry and 
oilmen in general. Why the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch or the Washington Post, 
or any reputable newspaper, would de- 
sire to discredit one of the largest indus- 
tries in America and the men who com- 
pose this industry is not clear. The low 
character of the attack and the nature 
of the insinuations carried in this ad- 
vertisement are such as to create the sus- 
picion that probably the motives behind 
these smear artists are: 

First. A communistic desire to destroy 
the industrial enterprise of this country 
by sabotaging the character and veracity 
of the men who make up industry. 

Second. The hope of implanting in the 
minds of the American voters prejudices 
for political purposes at the coming con- 
gressional elections. 

Third. The insatiable cravings of an 
ambitious and unscrupulous reporter. 

The intimations in the advertisement 
are that every oilman is a low, craven 
character devoid of all honor; that he is 
an unpatriotic creature who lives on in- 
trigue to destroy his country and who 
has grown fat on the spoils of dishon- 
esty, and that the oil industry is poised to 
steal from the United States Govern- 
ment rich oil reserves under the tide- 
lands. 

Actually the converse is true. This is 
not merely my opinion but it has been 
proved by performance, recognized by 
the Congress, and sustained by the high- 
est court of the land. There is no in- 
dustry in America made up of more hon- 
orable, patriotic, straightforward, hon- 
est men than the oil industry. This 
has been proved in many ways, but the 
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two outstanding examples applauded by 
America and the world are the perform- 
ance of the American oil industry in both 
World WarsIand Il. The record of the 
oil industry in these two world crises is 
well known and needs no amplification. 

That the ownership of minerals lying 
under the offshore lands is in the abut- 
ting States has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 
more than a hundred years in at least 
a dozen cases. The Ickes suit against 
the States to quiet title to those minerals 
was in fact a bold attempt to steal those 
minerals from the States. This wholly 
meritless action has been condemned by 
the lower House of the CongreSs as spu- 
rious and illegal by an almost unanimous 
vote. Only 11 Members could be mus- 
tered to support his position. The smear 
advertisement of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, carried by the Washington Post, 
is not only an unfair, vicious, and un- 
founded attack upon the oil men of this 
country but upon every Member of the 
House who voted for the tidelands reso- 
lution. There are grave suspicions that 
Mr. Ickes and other hang-over Reds now 
contesting the Truman politicians for 
supremacy in the New Deal Party are at 
the bottom of this national smear cam- 
paign. It is so typically Ickes that the 
identity of the origin is hard to miss. I 
cannot believe that the American people 
will be so gullible as to fall for this type 
of low gossip. 

The appearance of such an advertise- 
ment here in Washington has one ob- 
vious implication—the desire to influ- 
ence legislation. Legislation should be 
founded on something more substantial 
than newspaper headlines. 

The headlines reproduced in the ad- 
vertisement are all from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. That newspaper has 
long occupied an Ickes-inspired, preju- 
diced position on the question of the tide- 
lands oil ownership. It had become a 
member of the Ickes conspiracy long be- 
fore Edwin Pauley became a figure in 
politics. It is also true that Ickes was 
attempting to find a way to bring tide- 
lands under his ever-expanding wing 
long before he had ever heard of Pauley. 


AMENDMENT: OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill «S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Buck Downey 
Austin Bushfield Eastland 
Bailey Butler Ellender 
Ball Capper Ferguson 
Bankhead Carviile Fulbright 
Barkley Chavez George 
Bilbo Connally Gerry 
Brewster Cordon Gossett 
Briggs Donnell Green 
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Guffey McKellar Russell 
Gurney McMahon Saitonstal/ 
Hart Magnuson Shipstead 
Hatch Maybank Smith 
Hawkes Millikin Stanfill 
Hayden Mitchell Stewart 
Hickenlooper Moore Taft 
Hill Morse Thomas, Okla 
Hoey Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Huffman Murray Tunnel! 
Johnson, Colo. Myers Tydings 
Johnston, S.C. O'Daniel Vandenberg 
Kilgore O'Mahoney Waish 
Knowland Overton Wheeler 
La Follette Pepper Wherry 
Lucas Reed White 
McCarran Revercomb Wiley 
McClellan Robertson Willis 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 


Eighty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Delaware [{Mr. Tun- 
NELL] has just concluded a very able and 
eloquent discussion of the main issues 
involved in the pending legislation. 

At this time I should like to lay before 
the Senate some broad considerations 
concerning this bill which proposes to 
increase the basic minimum wage, to ex- 
tend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and help contro) child 
labor in industries and business. Other 
proponents of the bill will discuss its 
probable effect in dollars-and-cents 
terms, and take up the question of its 
economic feasibility. What I want to do 
now is to consider this bill in the context 
of the fundamental economic policy of 
this Government, and particularly to 
consider it in relation to the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, Public Law 304, which 
Congress has recently passed. 

I am proud to have had a part in writ- 
ing that legislation and in helping to se- 
cure its passage. That act established it 
as the policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of promoting 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. It is clearly the in- 
tent of that act that all the various eco- 
nomic programs and activities of the 
Federal Government shall be carefully 
considered in terms of their contribution 
to the achievement of the highest levels 
of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. If the intent of the bil! 
is to be honored, we must learn to look 
beyond the immediate considerations 
which have in the past determined what 
action was to be taken on particular 
bills. We must learn to see the particu- 
lar piece of economic legislation as pa! 
of a broad pattern or program designed 
to produce a healthy and happy Amer- 
ica with jobs for all who want them, and 
with a higher level of production and 2 


. larger consumption of goods and serv- 


ices than this world has ever seen before. 

Senate bill 1349 is one of the first im- 
portant pieces of domestic economic !eg- 
islation, Mr. President, to come before 
this body since the passage of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. I hope that the 
discussion of the present bill will em- 
phasize broad considerations of ec0o- 
nomic strategy as proposed in the Em- 
ployment Act. The way in which we de- 
bate this proposal for a more nearly 
adequate minimum wage, and the action 
we take as a result of this debate, will 
indicate how seriously we take the re- 
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sponsibilities assumed by our Govern- 
ment under the Employment Act of 1946. 

Before considering the relation of a 
decent minimum wage to full produc- 
tion, full employment, and maximum 
purchasing power, let us stop for a mo- 
ment. What is this bill trying to do for 
the immediate future? The purpose of 
the proposed minimum wage law, S. 
1349, is really very simple, namely, to 
take a first and partial step in the di- 
rection of assuring a fair and adequate 
wage for all workers. How do we know 
what a fair and adequate annual wage 
should be? A fair or adequate wage 
should have two characteristics: First, it 
should correctly reflect the productive 
contribution made by the employee as 
established through fair and open collec- 
tive bargaining; second, it should be 
sufficient to maintain the wage earner 
and his family on a reasonably adequate 
standard of living. 

With respect to the first of these 
characteristics, no uniform monetary 
standard can be established. Different 
groups of workers have different de- 
erees of productivity, and under a sys- 
tem of free and collective bargaining 
they will receive varying economic re- 
wards. There is no one annual wage 
which is fair to all types of workers. 

With respect to the second charac- 
teristic, however, we can at least estab- 
lisha minimum. We know that no wage 
can -be considered fair or adequate if it 
does not enable the wage earner and his 
family to live according to minimum 
standards of health and decency. Just 
what this level is we do not yet know. 
We do know, however, that it is well 
above $1,500 at present prices. This is 
indicated by the fact that a so-called 
maintenance budget, originally devel- 
oped by the WPA in 1935, cost $1,500 in 
1941 before the wartime rise in prices. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics also esti- 
mates that in 1944 any large group of 
urban families with incomes of less than 
$1,950, after taxes, would in the aggre- 
gate spend for goods and services more 
money than they receive. Below this 
level some families might have found it 
temporarily possible to break even or to 
save a little, but the pressure of living 
costs Was so great that the average fam- 
ily in the group was forced into debt. 

It is my belief, therefore, that no wage 
of much less than $2,000 a year, before 
taxes, can be considered a satisfactory 
annual wage for a wage earner with a 
family to support. 


The minimum wage of 65 cents would 


permit earnings for fully employed work- 
ers of only $1,300. The 75-cent rate, 
which would come into effect in 2 
years, would allow for annual earnings of 
only $1,500. It is clear, then, that the 
step We are proposing falls considerably 
Short of assuring even the minimum 
standards of living. For the most part, 
What the proposed increase will do is to 
translate into the existing price level the 
minimum standards of real earnings set 
up in the original Wage and Hour Act of 
1938. In other words, the proposed bill 
Will do little more than conserve the very 
inadequate minimum standards origi- 
nally established, merely readjusting 
them to the wartime changes in prices, 
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The immediate benefits of the bill will 
consist primarily in helping a little to 
raise millions of Americans out of a situ- 
ation of bitter and grinding poverty, and 
to give them something a little closer to 
a fair deal. We all know that when it 
gets to a certain point poverty becomes 
cumulative. People do not have enough 
to maintain their health and efficiency. 
This bill would give millions of fellow 
Americans a break which they sorely 
need and richly deserve. It is hard to 
imagine the difference that a few dollars 
a week may make in the way of improved 
health, vitality, freedom from fear, and 
general improvement in the content of 
living. The immediate benefits of this 
bill must, therefore, be visualized pri- 
marily in terms of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income, and a better break 
for those whose earnings, despite their 
hard work, remain insufficient to assure 
them the material essentials of a decent 
existence. 

There are many who urge that at this 
time any and all wage increases are in- 
flationary and should not be permitted. 
This was not the view of Chester Bowles 
whose opinion on a subject like this is 
really worth listening to. Mr. Bowles 
testified that the immediate effects of 
the bill in raising prices would be few in 
number and small in magnitude, and 
that, because of the improvement in 
productivity resulting from higher 
wages, the long-run effect would be to 
reduce prices rather than to raise them. 

I think this last point is especially 
important. The great accumulation of 
purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers and businesses resulting from the 
necessary deficit financing during the 
war represents a continuing grave danger 
of inflation unless there is a tremendous 
increase in the production of actual 
goods and services. This great flow of 
goods and services would absorb the dol- 
lars that consumers and business are 
eager to spend and, equally important, it 
would reassure other consumers and 
businesses, who are willing to take their 
time about spending, that plenty of goods 
and services will continue to be available 
at moderate prices so that there is no 
need for panicky buying to avoid the 
danger of scarcities or unreasonably high 
prices at a later time. 

Now, how are we going to get this tre- 
mendous flow of goods and services that 
constitutes the ultimate answer to the 
inflationary danger? We are going to 
get it, in the first place, by holding on to 
essential price controls as long as there is 
excessive demand, so that businessmen 
may have confidence that the supplies 
they need will continue to be available at 
moderate prices and there will be no need 
for hoarding. 

We will get it, in the second place, by 
mutually satisfactory agreements con- 
cluded in good faith between manage- 
ment and labor which will not only get 
the men back to work, but make them 
want to stay at work, and give them the 
feeling that the terms under which they 
work are so satisfactory as to get them to 
put their best energies into production. 

Finally, we will get our large stream of 
goods and services by building up the pro- 
ductivity of the American people, already 
the most productive people in the world. 
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An expanded social security system that 
relieves the insecurity of large sectors of 
the population not covered by our present 
system, and that, in particular, devotes 
itself to preserving the health of the 
American people, is one of the most im- 
portant factors in this connection. 

It is here, too, that an adequate mini- 
mum wage can make its great contribu- 
tion. If wages are inadequate to secure 
essential protective foods, to buy a min- 
imum of essential medical care, if the 
wage is so low that workers are in a con- 
tinual and bitter struggle to keep the wolf 
not merely from the door, but from the 
fireside, then productivity is bound to 
be hurt. People who do not have enough 
to eat or the right things to eat, people 
who are often sick and cannot afford to 
get medical advice, people who are wor- 
ried most of their working hours as to 
how they can possibly pay their rent for 
the following month, or how they can buy 
the shoes their children need in order to 
go to school, will just naturally not have 
what it takes to do an outstanding job 
of production, however willing they may 
be to give it their best. Therefore, it 
seems to me as clear as the day that the 
help we are proposing to give, through 
the pending bill, to perhaps 3,500,000 of 
our lowest-paid families, will have a sub- 
stantial and appreciable effect in raising 
the productivity of the American Nation, 
and stimulating the vast flow of goods 
and services which we need to prevent 
inflation and attain full production. 

This brings us back to the fundamen- 
tal issue which we had intended to ex- 
plore today. What is the relation of this 
minimum-wage legislation to the broad 
objectives of public economic policy set 
forth in the Employment Act of 1946? i 
think the first thing we must ask our- 
selves on this subject is what the Em- 
ployment Act really signifies for the 
future of America, that is to say, how has 
the situation changed as the result of 
the passage of the Employment Act, and 
what does it imply for legislation to be 
considered in the future? Clearly, what 
the act does, primarily, is to assure that 
the Federal Government is going to do 
everything within its power continuously 
to maintain maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power. 

It seems to me clear that if we put 
everything we have into getting maxi- 
mum employment, or full employment, 
as I prefer to call it, we are going to get 
it. Depressions are not something like 
earthquakes that we cannot do anything 
about. In a general way, we know how 
to prevent severe depressions, and if we 
mean business we can prevent them from 
happening. There are probably more 
efficient ways and less efficient ways of 
doing this, and in the course of our ex- 
perience we will undoubtedly learn how 
to do the job more efficiently and with 
less cost. But I submit that we already 
stand committed to take some effective 
measures to maintain conditions under 
which, as the Employment Act puts it, 
“there will be afforded useful opportuni- 
ties, including self-employment for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work.” 

If we have faith in the act we have 
just passed we must show that faith in 
our actions. We must act asif we plan to 
live in a full-employment economy from 
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now on. We must remodel our thinking 
in accordance with the conditions which 
necessarily obtain in an economy of full 
employment and full production. It is 
essential that we in Congress and officials 
in the agencies of the Government do 
this, that businessmen learn to think in 
terms of a full-employment situation, 
and even that consumers do so. We must 
all, in short, learn to “live up to” full- 
employment standards. The reason why 
this is so necessary is that if we continue 
to think in terms of the depressed econ- 
omy we have been used to in the past the 
plans which the individual consumer, 
business, and Government make will not 
automatically add up to ful: employment, 
and we will be faced with the situation 
where we either fall down on our employ- 
ment commitment or else the Federal 
Government will have a far larger job to 
do by way of compensatory or fill-in 
activity than most of us would like it 
to have. 

If our full-employment economy is to 
be achieved naturally and spontaneously, 
it can only come about by all of us indi- 
vidually having faith in the future of 
America and acting on that faith. We 
must overcome the fear that our economy 
will not be able to use its resources, or 
that if we do achieve expansion it will 
necessarily be a flash in the pan. We 
must learn to realize the tremendous 
productive capacity of this Nation when 
fully employed and a continuous expan- 
sion is permitted. In depriving ourselves 
of essential requirements for health, se- 
curity, and productivity, we were penny- 
wise and pound-foolish, even in the de- 
pressed days of the thirties, when rigor- 
ous economies appeared necessary. If 
we look ahead to a situation of continu- 
ous full employment, however, such a 
miserly undermining of the foundations 
of our own health and efficiency must 
appear criminally shortsighted and fool- 
ish. Continuing full employment in 
America will produce at least the mini- 
mum essentials of a good life for all. A 
refusal to extend elementary protection 
to the most seriously underpaid and ex- 
ploited workers is just not consistent 
with the kind of eConomy we have 
promised ourselves. 

Let us take a look at one or two figures 
just to give us some realization of the 
general magnitudes involved. Salaries 
and wages which reached their peak in 
the first quarter of 1945 were then run- 
ning at an annual rate of $116,400,000,- 
000. By the last quarter of 1945 we were 
still running at an annual rate of $102,- 
700,000,000. It seems most unlikely that 
if we maintain a full-employment econ- 
omy, wages and salaries are going to go 
below $100,000,000,000—or at least not 
for long. Compare this with a wage 
aud salary level of only $52,600,000,000 
in our year of superboom, 1929. Or com- 
pare it with 1940: $48,700,000,000. It is 
perfectly clear that continuing full em- 
ployment is going to call for a level of 
wage and salary payments far, far be- 
yond anything we were accustomed to be- 
fore the war. If we are living on such a 
level we will be well able to afford the 
additional protection which the present 
minimum-wage bill proposes to give 
those who now have substandard in- 
comes, Three or four billion dollars of 
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additional wages might constitute a 
fairly serious increase if we were still liv- 
ing on a forty-five or fifty-billion-dollar 
level of wage and salary payments. It is 
much less imposing when we are living 
on a $100,000,000,000 wage and salary 
level. 

Of course, we must consider not only 
what full employment implies, that is 
to say what we could afford to have at 
full employment; we must consider also 
what full employment requires, that is 
to say what we must do to get full em- 
ployment. I think it is clear that ade- 
quate minimum-wage legislation has a 
big contribution to make in achieving 
full employment, though the character 
of this contribution is not always fully 
understood. 

In discussing what may or may not 
be necessary for the attainment of full 
employment, the first thing to bear in 
mind is that on the basis of past ex- 
perience we can be pretty sure that full 
employment will not always be achieved 
automatically. Time after time in the 
past a situation has developed where the 
amount of spending by consumers has 
fallen considerably short of the market 
value at existing price levels of the goods 
and services that could be or were being 
produced for consumers. We then have 
a decline in prices, discouragement to 
producers, who begin to cut wages and 
lay off workers, thereby further curtail- 
ing consumer spending, further discour- 
aging the business community, and set- 
ting up a vicious deflationary spiral. 
Just why this thing happens need not be 
debated here today. We know that it 
does happen, and on the basis of all our 
historical experience will happen again 
unless steps are taken to prevent it. 

There are many different steps that 
can be taken to prevent it, and the choice 
between them is going to occupy much 
attention of future Congresses. One 
thing is certain, however. If we can 
achieve a better long-run balance be- 
tween production and consumption, if 
the fundamental pattern of wages may 
be so changed as to produce a more ade- 
quate level of spending by consumers as 
a normal thing, then the task before us 
will be a much easier one. If full em- 
ployment is to be continually main- 
tained, it will doubtless be necessary to 
take many particular measures of a 
compensatory or fill-in character in ac- 
cordance with the continually changing 
conditions of employment and produc- 
tion. If, however, we do not have a good 
natural balance in our economy, if 
monopolies are allowed to raise prices 
and choke off production, if regressive 
taxes take from low-income consumers 
the purchasing power which should 
properly constitute the mainstay of the 
purchasing power required to support 
mass markets, if agricultural prices are 
too low to provide an adequate income 
for the farm population, and if low-wage 
policies prevail, then the attempt to 
sustain full employment by compensa- 
tory fiscal measures May not succeed. 

There is much that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do in the way of compensa- 
tory or fill-in activities, and a willing- 
ness to do whatever is necessary along 
these lines is an essential part of the full- 
employment program that really means 
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to bring home the bacon. But there are. 
nevertheless, very definite limits on what 
can be accomplished by such measures, 
at least in a country like the Uniteg 
States where, except in time of war, we 
definitely do not wish to see the Goy- 
ernment become responsible for a very 
large sector of economic life. If Goy- 
ernment balancing operations are to be 
kept down to the size favored by most 
of the people in this country, we must of 
necessity lay a great deal of emphasis 
in our program for achieving full em- 
ployment, on long-run basic policies ca]- 
culated to put the American economy in 
such a state of natural balance that ful! 
employment will be naturally attained 
with only small and occasional inter- 
ventions on the part of government. 

Wage policy will play a very impor- 
tant part in this basic program for the 
achievement of a good natural balance in 
the economy. Where labor is organized 
and genuine collective bargaining takes 
place, we may be reasonably confident 
that wage levels will reflect the economic 
contribution of the workers and will be 
increased from time to time in accord- 
ance with the increases in the workers’ 
productivity. For the considerable sector 
of American labor, however, that is not 
organized and that will probably continue 
to remain unorganized for some time to 
come, we cannot be so confident that 
wage levels will remain adequate to pro- 
vide the sort of. market for goods, and 
services required by a full-employment 
economy. It is to help this group of 
largely unorganized workers that mini- 
mum wage legislation is essential. It is 
essential—and this is the point I am try- 
ing to emphasize—not merely to help 
these workers who as individuals deserve 
a better break than they are getting, but 
it is also essential in the interest of max- 
imum production and employment. 

Full employment will require a volume 
of consumer expenditure way beyond 
anything we have seen before. It is not 
only that the national income will be 
large, it is also true that consumer ex- 
penditures must constitute a substanti- 
ally larger part of the national income 
than hitherto. If we are to continue to 
have full employment year after year, 
and if Government activity is to be kept 
within reasonable bounds, full employ- 
ment within a few years is going to re- 
quire greatly increased expenditures of 
all types—a gross national product— 
totaling something around $200,000,000,- 
000 at present price levels. The highest 
total of business expenditures on record 
was $19,000,000,000 in 1941, and the total 
was only $17,600,000,000 in the boom year 
of 1929. It will naturally have to be 4 
good deal higher than this if we are to 
have full employment continuously in 
the future, but we cannot expect too high 
a level to be achieved year after year. 
In fact, there are grave dangers in count- 
ing on sustaining too high a level of busi- 
ness investment because we are likely to 
run into a situation of the sort we have 
often experienced before, where a boom 
in construction, new equipment, and for- 
eign investment was followed by a dis- 
astrous slump when ‘t became apparent 
that the consumer markets were inade- 
quate to sustain indefinitely such a high 
level of continuing investment. 
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The National Planning Association has 
estimated that at the somewhat lower 
1941 price levels, full employment in 1950 
or thereabouts might require an annual 
private investment—gross capital forma- 
tion—of as much as $28,300,000,000. It 
estimates that private investment could 
be reduced to $24,000,000,000 only if con- 
sumer expenditures accounted for a 
markedly larger share of the gross na- 
tional product than in the past. Alter- 
natively, it estimates that private invest- 
ment could be reduced to $22,000,000,000 
in the event of an extremely high peace- 
time level—$33,900,000,000—of Govern- 
ment expenditures for goods and services. 

It seems that we in Congress will have 
to make a choice between alternatives. 
We can pin everything on a topheavy 
volume of business expenditure. Assum- 
ing this exaggerated volume of business 
expenditure is actually forthcoming, we 
shall live in continuel fear and trembling 
that we shall suddenly find our invest- 
ment structure overbuilt relative to the 
size of our consumer markets, and run 
into a violent recession. Or if we wish 
we can count on having a tremendously 
high level of Government expenditure on 
goods and services, a level quite beyond 
anything ever seen in this country before 
in time of peace. I do not think that 
most of us in Congress will like that so- 
lution, and I fear that many Members 
would even prefer to let our full-employ- 
ment commitment go by the board, if this 
seemed to be the only alternative. 

We do, finally, have a third alterna- 
tive, and I think this alternative is much 
more consistent with our whole American 
experience and outlook. This alterna- 
tive requires us to strengthen our mass 
markets by enabling our consuming pub- 
lic to absorb a larger part of the total 
production of goods and services than 
they have ever been able to do in the 
past. If tris country is dedicated to 
the welfare of the average man, as we 
generally claim, a solution of the full- 
employment problem which rests heavily 
on building up the power of all of our 
citizens to consume is a solution that 
makes sense. We need not put all the 
weight on this solution but unless we 
put a great deal of weight on it, it is 
more than likely that full employment 
will in fact not be achieved, simply be- 
cause the gap in the expenditure re- 
quired for full employment will be just 
too large to be filled by any sensible 
Volume of business expenditure and any 
halfway reasonable volume of Govern- 
ment expenditures on goods and services. 

Once we have conceded that it is going 
to be indispensable to step up consumer 
expenditure if full employment is to be 
maintained, we will be in a better posi- 
tion to realize the substantial contribu- 
tion that minimum wage policies may 
make. It is going to be essential to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the sub- 
stantial part of our working and con- 
Suming public now living at desperately 
low levels. Almost every dollar of addi- 
tional income received by people in this 
Sroup will go directly into consumer 
Spending. Toa slight extent these wage 
increases will come ultimately out of 
higher prices, but the consumers who 
Pay the higher prices will usually be in 
& beiter economic situation than the 
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workers who receive the extra wages, 
and if their consumption is curtailed at 
all, it will be curtailed less than the con- 
Sumption of the lowest income groups 
will be expanded by the wage increases. 
It is likely, moreover, that the larger part 
of the wage increase will be absorbed by 
the corporations now earning large 
profits. Any diversion of income from 
profits—especially monopoly profits— 
to substandard income receivers will be 
a clear gain in helping our economy 
achieve a natural balance. 

Many economists are of the opinion 
that, once the wartime backlog of ac- 
cumulated saving and demand is used 
up, we will face a deflationary gap, that 
is to say an inadequacy of total expen- 
diture, of perhaps more than $10,000,- 
000,000 a year. Let us hope that this 
prediction is over-pessimistic and that 
the gap, if and when it does come, will 
be infrequent and considerably smaller 
in size. Nevertheless, an occasional 
gap, of a substantial size, seems to be in 
the cards. The bill now before the Sen- 
ate might add $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,- 
000,000 to the income of wage earners 
and almost the same amount to the ex- 
penditure of consumers. It is not diffi- 
cult to see the good that such a sup- 
plement to consumer spending might do 
in overcoming such deflationary gaps 
and enabling us to achieve full employ- 
ment year after year in a manner com- 
patible with our best American tradi- 
tions. 

Our esteemed ex-colleague in the 
House, now Secretary of the Treasury 
and former Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, Fred M. Vinson, has told us that 
we are going to have to learn to live 50 
percent better than ever before if we 
intend to maintain full employment. 
We cannot do better than to begin with 
that unfortunate and long-suffering 
group of fellow citizens who are now 
subsisting on standards which were a 
disgrace to this country even in a period 
of depression, and which would be a 
hollow mockery and an insidious danger 
in a period of full employment and 
superabundant prosperity. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS—EDI- 
TORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp some of 
the editorials which have appeared con- 
cerning the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress. I 
have secured the estimate required under 
the rule and I find that the matter can 
be printed in the Appendix at a cost of 
$160. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before 
he takes his seat I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin respecting something 
I read in the press which leaves the idea 
that the salary provisions of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations as they apply 
to Congress and perhaps to some others 
will be presented in the form of a sep- 
arate bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
there was an erroneous interpretation 


placed on a meeting which was held in 
the Secretary’s office. It was said in 
some of the accounts in the press that it 
was a strategy meeting concerning the 
method which would be pursued in im- 
plementing the recommendations which 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress had made in its report. The 
meeting was solely for the purpose of 
ascertaining the opinion of some of those 
who had been connected with the joint 
committee’s activities as to whether they 
thought it advisable or not to incorporate 
the committee’s recommendations with 
regard to congressional salary increases 
in the executive department pay increase 
bill which has already passed the Senate 
and is now in a House committee. I ex- 
pressed my personal opinion that it would 
be unwise to incorporate in that particu- 
lar bill any separate portion of the rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress. I may 
say to the Senator from Maryland, who 
has expressed a sympathetic interest in 
the work of the committee from its in- 
ception, that it is the fervent hope of the 
chairman of the committee that it will 
be possible to consider the committee’s 
a eee as a whole. 

r. TYDINGS. The reason why I ask 
the question is that, as the Senator well 
knows, there has been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations and is now 
pending on the calendar a bill dealing 
with that subject, which is pretty well in 
line with the recommendation of the 
committee. The salary increases, if 
passed, would take effect in January of 
next year, when a new Congress con- 
venes, for the obvious reason that for 
the most part Members do not wish to be 
placed in the position of increasing their 
own Salaries, particularly on the House 
Side. Inasmuch as that bill is already on 
the calendar, and is substantially in line 
with the committee’s recommendation, 
having already been considered by one of 
the committees of Congress, it seemed to 
me that perhaps the committee general- 
ly would be satisfied to have it go through 
as a separate measure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Speaking for 
myself, I would regret to see that action 
taken, because I believe it would be mis- 
interpreted in the country. I think it 
would appear that we were proceeding 
first of all to take steps to increase 
Salaries in the future, without even giv- 
ing legislative consideration to the neces- 
sity of taking action to improve the effi- 
ciency of the Congress. As I previously 
stated, it is my hope that it will be pos- 
sible to consider the committee’s recom- 
mendations—or such of them as may 
meet with the approval of the Senate— 
as a whole, rather than piecemeal. I 
believe that if the recommendations were 
split up, the effect would be very unfor- 
tunate on our efforts to get something 
done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not share the 
Senator’s point of view completely as to 
having it all in one bill, although I see 
how he has arrived at his point of view. 
It does not seem to me to be so important 
that the two be together as he evidently 
feels itis. However, I have no objection 
to the recommendations being consid- 
ered as a whole. I simply rose to ascer- 
tain whether the newspaper account, 
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which he has now explained, was ac- 
curate. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to say 
to the Senator that I think the Senate, 
the House, and the country owe the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin a great debt. He 
has undertaken a very difficult job, that 
of reorganizing the operations of the 
Congress. He has done it with great 
courage and imagination, and his action 
had for a background a rich experience 
in this body as a result of his many years’ 
service. It is not necessary to agree that 
every part of the report meets our ap- 
proval; but looking at it as a whole, it 
is one of the most constructive actions 
in the interest of the continuance of our 
democratic form of government that I 
have seen since I have been a Member 
of the Senate. I wish to pay my respects 
and extend my thanks to the Senator 
from Wisconsin for a very fine and 
statesmanlike job. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the very generous 
statement which the Senator from 
Maryland has just made. However, I 
wish to emphasize that every member of 
the committee, whether from the Senate 
or the House, has devoted a great deal of 
time and energy to the problem. The 
committee members have drawn upon 
their combined and individual experi- 
ences in assisting in the preparation of 
the report, and I am pleased to accept 
the tribute which the Senator from 
Maryland has paid, not on my behalf, 
but on behalf of the membership of the 
committee from both the Senate and the 
House. 

(The editorials submitted by Mr. La 
FOLLETTE appear in the Appendix.) 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
Vermont has risen to address the Sen- 
ate on the pending bill. Sensing that he 
proposes to discuss a very important 
aspect of the bill, namely, its impinge- 
ment or effect upon agriculture, and re- 
alizing that the hour is late, I am con- 
strained to hope that the able Senator 
may feel disposed to wait until some time 
tomorrow, when a larger number of Sen- 
ators may have the good fortune to hear 
what he has to say. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
glad to accept the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. I asked recognition 
to discuss the coverage of the bill as it 
relates to agriculture. Since I obtained 
recognition several of my colleagues 
have suggested to me that many Sena- 
tors who are very much interested in this 
phase of the bill are absent. I have been 
requested to postpone speaking on this 
particular phase of the bil] until tomor- 
row. So, if it is agreeable, I shall wait 
until tomorrow. I realize the difficulty 
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of getting interested Senators back into 
the Chamber. By the time they reached 
the Chamber it would be time to take a 
recess anyway. So I withdraw my re- 
quest for the floor at this time. 


THE OPA AND THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate for only a few moments. 

Letters continue to pour into my office 
from small manufacturers and business- 
men in Wisconsin in relation to the ap- 
parent inability of the OPA to grasp the 
situation with which those businessmen 
are faced. I have before me a letter 
from a small manufacturer in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. It relates to the old prob- 
lem of being able to get a price for a 
product which will enable the manufac- 
turer to come out whole. I wish to read 
several paragraphs from the letter. 

Since VJ-day in August 1945 we have been 
trying to get back into business. Because 
of scores of troubles, a great many of which 
I am sure you must have heard about and 
are familiar with, we are unable to get back 
into any kind of production because of the 
shortage of material on one hand and in 
some cases the impossibility of securing a 


necessary livable price because of OPA regu- 
lations. 


This business is located in a small town 
with a population of 7,000 or 8,090. 

I continue reading: 

At the present time we have 400 men and 
women laid off because of material short- 
ages. In fact, for the past 3 months our 
plant has not operated over 15 percent of its 
capacity. As a typical example I am attach- 
ing herewith copies of letters which are self- 
explanatory. This is only one instance out 
of many scores of cases that is making it 
impossible for us manufacturers to get back 
into any kind of profitable production. 


I have spoken repeatedly on the floor 
of the Senate in relation to the OPA 
situation. The other day I suggested 
several amendments. I trust that when 
the matter comes before the appropri- 
ate committee the amendments which I 
suggested will receive consideration and 
be written into law. They simply ex- 
press the common-sense viewpoint which 
must prevail if we are to get out of the 
doldrums in which we find ourselves. In 
this little town of 8,000 or 9,000 people 
400 people are out of work in one little 
factory, at a time when a wealth of 
$170,000,000,000 is piled up and the peo- 
ple are crying for goods. In this era, 
when unemployment is approaching the 
5,000,000 mark, it seems that there should 
be a way out of the situation, so that men 
could find jobs, and purchasers with a 
potential buying power of $170,000,000,- 
000 could procure the commodities they 
need. 

To me the answer is very simple. We 
are talking today about a minimum 
wage. In most of the cities, especially 
where there is unionized labor, more 
than the suggested minimum wage is 
now being paid. But there is no need 
of talking about fixing a wage unless 
there is work. There is no possibility of 
getting work unless the manufacturer 
can get at least the cost of production 
from what he manufactures. 

That is where OPA fits into the situ- 
ation. I have repeatedly stated that the 
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square pegs seem to be absolutely yp. 
able to appreciate the fact that a man. 
ufacturer whose material costs have ap. 
preciated 30 percent or more since the 
first days of the war, and whose labo; 
costs have appreciated in like propor. 
tion, cannot return to the manufacture 
of what he manufactured before the wa; 
and sell at the figure at which he they 
sold. But the great trouble is that while 
OPA makes general statements to the 
effect that it is willing to see that the 
manufacturer gets the cost of produc- 
tion with at least a reasonable profit, 
there seems to be no adequate machin- 
ery to afford such relief. That is the 
problem which we are facing all over 
America. We have accumulated vast re- 
serve sums in State unemployment 
funds, and in manufacturing businesses 
we have accumulated funds which were 
supposed to be available so that when 
hard times came the money could be 
paid out to labor in unemployment bene- 
fits. But, Mr. President, we are paying 
it out now when we should have our peo- 
ple at work, and we are paying it out by 
the millions of dollars. If we keep on 
doing that, we shall be exhausting that 
money, with the result that when hard 
times do come that reserve will not be 
on hand to take care of unemployment. 

To my mind, production is the great- 
est domestic issue in America. We shall 
not be able to obtain production in the 
small plants and have men back at work 
until something is done about OPA. To 
my mind, that is a problem which calls 
for prompt solution. 


OPERATIONS AND POLICIES OF THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION— 
PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement concerning a report 
which was made recently by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and also concerning 2 
statement which was made by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas), 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The statement ap- 
pears in the Recorp of February 18, 1946, 
at page 1417. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. o! 
which I was a member, held hearings 
several months ago and filed a report 4 
few days prior to February 18, 1946, the 
day on which the Senator from Okia- 
homa made the statement to which | 
have referred. The report was critical c! 
certain practices of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, particularly with re- 
spect to the methods used by it in select- 
ing persons from whom they purchased 
certain agricultural commodities which 
from time to time might be required. 
The report was signed by nearly ai 
members of the subcommittee, includ- 
ing myself. ; 

Mr. President, it was pointed out 0 
the report that the practices of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to which 
I have referred were subject to criticism. 
because under such practices opportun'- 
ties were afforded for fraudulent and 
dishonest transactions. It was said that 
opportunities occurred for such trans- 
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actions by reason of the methods used by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
connection with certain buyers. 

Following the filing of the report Mr. 
J. B. Hutson, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, directed a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, which was placed in the 
Recorp on February 18, 1946, at page 
1417. In that letter exception was taken 
to the report which had been made by 
the subcommittee, and agreement was 
expressed with respect to certain recom- 
mendations which had been made in the 
eommittee report. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Hutson, although Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, was still at the 
head of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. That situation was one of the 
things to which the report directed criti- 
cism. It was said that Mr. Hutson 
should not hold both positions at the 
same time. Mr. Hutson agreed, and 
stated that he believed it was best to 
separate the two offices. Mr. Hutson 
also felt that the criticism of the prac- 
tices to which I have referred was di- 
rected at him or at some other indi- 
viduals in the Department of Agriculture. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I wish to say 
that it was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to make any such criticism. . I 
have great regard and respect for Mr. 
Hutson, as well as for other members of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
of the Department of Agriculture. So 
far as I am concerned, and, indeed, so 
far as the entire committee is concerned, 
I am sure that by criticizing a practice 
which we thought should not obtain, 
there was no intention of making any 
personal criticism of any individuals. 


THE BALLADE OF RODGER YOUNG 


Mr. HUFFMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a copy of the Bal- 
lade of Rodger Young. 

Accompanied by the author, Pvt. Frank 
Loesser, Lt, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, of the 
Army Ground Forces, and Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, of the Army Ground Forces, and 
Gen. Robert Beightler, now the com- 
mander of the Fifth Service Area at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, but formerly the com- 
mander of the Thirty-seventh Division 
in which Pvt. Rodger Young was serving 
at the time he was killed in action, I shall 
present to President Truman at the 
White House tomorrow the original script 
of this ballade, 

The gallantry of Pvt. Rodger Young, 
of Tiffin and Clyde, Ohio, who was killed 
in action on New Georgia in the Solomons 
on July 31, 1943, and who won post- 
humously the Medal of Honor, is well 
known. This honor which commemo- 
rates the deed of Rodger Young is, in fact, 
a tribute to the distinguished service 
Which the American Infantry has ren- 
dered in all our wars. It is in honor of 
the patriotic toil, devotion, and sacrifice 
of the Infantry that we shall make the 
Presentation at the White House to- 
morrow. 

There being no objection, the ballade 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THE BALLADE OF RODGER YOUNG 
(By Pvt. Frank Loesser, U.S. Army) 
Oh, they've got no time for glory in the 
Infantry, 
Oh, they've got no use for praises loudly 
sung, 
But in ev'ry soldier’s heart in all the Infantry 
Shines the name, shines the name of 
Rodger Young, 
Shines the name Rodger Young. 
Fought and died for the men he marched 
among. 
To the everlasting glory of the Infantry 
Lives the story of Private Rodger Young. 


Caught in ambush lay a company of rifiemen, 
Just grenades against machine guns in the 
gloom 
Caught in ambush till this one of twenty 
riflemen 
Volunteered, volunteered to meet his 
doom. 
Volunteered Rodger Young, 
Fought and died for the men he marched 
among. 
In the everlasting annals of the Infantry 
Glows the last deed of Private Rodger 
Young. 


It was he who drew the fire of the enemy, 
That a company of men might live to fight, 
And before the deadly fire of the enemy 
Stood the man, stood the man we hail to- 
night. 
Stood the man Rodger Young, 
Fought and died for the men he marched 
among. 
Like the everlasting courage of the Infantry 
Was the courage of Private Rodger Young. 


On the island of New Georgia in the Solomons 
Stands a simple wooden cross alone to tell 
That beneath the silent coral of the Solo- 
mons 
Sleeps a man, sleeps a man remembered 
well. 
Sleeps a man Rodger Young, 
Fought and died for the men he marched 
among. 
In the everlasting spirit of the Infantry 
Breathes the spirit of Private Rodger 
Young. 


No, they’ve got no time for glory in the In- 
fantry, 
No, they've got no use for praises loudly 
sung; 
But in ev'ry soldier's heart in all the Infantry 
Shines the name, shines the name of 
Rodger Young. 
Shines the name Rodger Young, 
Fought and died for the men he marched 
among. 
To the everlasting glory of the Infantry 
Lives the story of Private Rodger Young. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
VILLE in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations and withdrawing a nomination, 
which nominations were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received and 
nomination withdrawn, see the end of 
Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 
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Sundry candidates and officers for ap- 
pointment or promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Foy D. Kohler of Ohio, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 4 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America; 

Reginald Bragonier, Jr., of Maryland, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 6 and a Sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
@ consul of the United States of America; 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California, now 
a foreign service officer of class 5 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America; 

Miss Kathleen Molesworth, of Texas, now 
a foreign-service officer of class 6 and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consul of the United States of America; 

George Tait, of Virginia, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America; 

Maurice W. Altaffer, of Ohio, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 3 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America; 

Prescott Childs, of Massachusetts, now a 
foreign-service officer of class 3 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a@ consul general of the United States of 
America; 

Earl L. Packer, of Utah, now a foreign- 
service officer of class 3 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America; 
and 

The following-named persons, now foreign- 
service officers of class 7 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
of the United States of America: 

William Belton, of Oregon; 

V. Lansing Collins, Jr., of New York; 

Fulton Freeman, of California; 

Martin J. Hillenbrand, of Illinois; 

Frederick J. Mann, of New York; and 

J. Kittredge Vinson, of Texas. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nomina- 
tions of United States attorneys be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of United 
States attorneys are confirmed en bloc. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Philip H. Bartholomew to be 
State medical adviser for Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Michael D. Fanning, to be post- 
master at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank E. Beatty, to be rear 
admiral in the Navy for temporary serv- 
ice, to rank from January 31, 1943, in 
lieu of the date of rank as previously 
nominated and confirmed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified immedi- 
ately of all nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 15, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


Ellis Purlee, of California, to be register 
of the land office at Sacramento, Calif. (Re- 
appointment.) 


First JUDGE, First Crrcuir Court, TEerrirory - 


OF Hawall 
Hon. Carrick H. Buck, of Hawaii, to be 
first judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii. (Judge Buck is now 
serving in this post under an appointment 
which expires March 24, 1946.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Herbert W. Christenberry, of Louisiana, to 
be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. (Mr. Christenberry is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expired January 23, 1946.) 


IN THE MARINE Corps 


Brig. Gen. Samuel L. Howard to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 28th day of September 1942. 


IN THE NAVAL RESERVE 


The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be assistant surgeons in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 
John C. Ayers Carmelo C. Celestre 
Joseph S. Bower Robert F. Erhard 
Victor Y. Lindhlade Edward J. Healey 
Robert L. Fleck Paul O. Sather 

The following-named officers of the line 
of the Navy to be assistant civil engineers 
in the Navy with the rank of ensign: 

Robert B. Childers 

Robert R. Graham 

The following-named officers of the line of 
the Navy to be assistant paymasters in the 
Navy with the rank of ensign: 

Josiah B. Henneberger Dan P. Appleby 
Eugene T. MacDonald James A. Smith 

Ensign Henry A. R. Peyton, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, to be an ensign in the 
Navy. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

John B. Tillery, Dadeville, Ala., in place 
of Ruth Duffey, resigned. 

Garnette L. Collins, Gallion, Ala., in place 
of J. W. Collins, Jr., deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Bobby R. King, Mount Vernon, Ark., in 

place of S. E. Adkisson, resigned. 
COLORADO 


Beverly E. Hodson, Dove Creek, Colo., in 
place of W. E. Larrance, resigned. 
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CONNECTICUT 

William F. Newton, Canterbury, Conn., in 
place of J. W. Gaskill, retired. 

DELAWARE 

John B. Counselman, Houston, Del. 

became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
GEORGIA 

Velvie Holcomb, Tate, Ga., in place of 

S. C. Tate, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 

Edith A. Wagoner, Cropsey, Ill. 

came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
IOWA 

Arlene L. Murray, Johnston, Iowa. 

became Presidential July 1, 1945, 
LOUISIANA 

R. Lynn Bernard, Arnaudville, La., in place 

of E. M. Benoit, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

LeRoy H. Fuller, Allerton, Mass., in place 
of Eva Fitzpatrick, resigned. 

Louis A. Monahan, Seekonk, Mass., in 
place of H. A. Monahan. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired May 30, 1942. 

MICHIGAN 

Margaret J. Hoffman, Munith, Mich., in 

place of W. M. Hankerd, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Blanche C. Wilson, Monticello, Miss., in 

place of W. J. Newton, transferred. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

James E. Paschall, Manson, N. C. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
TENNESSEE 

Luther G. Coulter, Sale Creek, Tenn. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
VIRGINIA 

Mabele W. Clements, Clayville, Va., in 
place of Bessie Forsee, resigned. 

Barron P. Didlake, Glenallen, Va., in place 
of E. L. Allen, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Theta M. Triplett, Bergoo, W. Va., in place 
of A. L. Cummings, retired. 

Thornton T. Perry, Jr., Charles Town, 
W. Va., in place of T. R. Moore, Jr., killed 
in action. : 

WISCONSIN 

Wesley C. Orville, Maple, Wis. 

came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

Philip H. Bartholomew to be State medical 
adviser for Nebraska. Compensation at the 
rate of $5,180 per annum. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

David C. Walls to be United States at- 
torney for the western district of Kentucky. 

John H. Manning to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 

Donald C. Miller to be United States at- 
torney for the northern district of Ohio. 

Carl L. Sackett to be United States attor- 
ney for the district of Wyoming. 

IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY, FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 

Frank E. Beatty to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy for temporary service, to rank from 
January 31, 1943, in lieu of the date of rank 
as previously nominated and confirmed. 





MARCH 14 


PoSTMASTER 
CALIFORNIA 
Michael D. Fanning, Los Angeles. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 14 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

UnpER SECRETARY OF THE Navy 

Edwin Wendell Pauley, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy, which was sent 
to the Senate January 18, 1946. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 14, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Son of God, Master of men, as we 
look out upon this distracted world, we 
pray Thee to control us with the majesty 
of Thy calm, that faith and trust in Thee 
may supplant fears and. disquietude. 
Stay Thou the storm cleuds upon the 
horizon of our land and be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget. Teach us 
that false ambition gives no rest, for 
temper there is no fruition of joy, and 
the fruits of position often ripen into 
envy and jealousy. O lift men upward, 
not by lowering the level but by raising 
the standard. Heartsick with hunger 
and with the contagion of bitterness, the 
soul of the Republic is weary in waiting 
for the signals of peace and agreement. 
O God, may the race for power and gain 
cease, all wrongs be righted, and our in- 
dustrial life move forward without blot 
or shame; then we shall know that the 
ways of sympathy are the ways of pleas- 
antness, and that the paths of industry 
are the paths of peace. Through Jesus 
Christ our Elder Brother. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE LATE JOHN M. EVANS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recos- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana | Mr. 
MANSFIELD}. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. M:. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I 
announce to the House the death of the 
Honorable John M. Evans, former Mem- 
ber of Congress from my district in tne 
State of Montana, who died at 6:35 p. m., 
March 12, at the Netherlands Apartment, 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 

John Evans was taken to the Territory 
of Montana in 1863 at the age of 3 years 
by his parents. The family was con- 
veyed by a bull train over the old Ore- 
gon Trail and settled at Deer Lodge, 
then Cottonwood, Mont. Subsequently 
Judge Evans engaged in the practice © 
law in Butte and in 1888 transferred his 
legal activities to Missoula when he later 
became active in national politics. Dur- 
ing his political career Congressman 
Evans was never beaten in a final elec- 
tion but suffered two reversals in the 
primaries. He was a member of bot! 
the Society of Montana Pioneers and the 
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Sons and Daughters of Montana Pio- 
neers and served as president of the 
latter society. Judge Evans comes from 
pioneer American stock; his father was 
a native of Virginia of the famed Cabell 
family and his mother was a native of 
Missouri. 

John Evans was born in Sedalia, Mo., 
on January 7, 1863, and was educated 
at the United States Military Academy 
and the University of Missouri. He 
practiced law in Missoula, Mont., since 
1888, was police judge of the city from 
1889 to 1894, and register of the United 
States Land Office at Missoula from 1894 
to 1898. He was largely instrumental 
in establishing the commission form of 
government in his home city, and was 
chosen the first commission mayor in 
his State. He was a member of the 
Sigma Nu college fraternity, Masons, and 
the Knights of Pythias. He served as 
grand chancelor and supreme represent- 
ative of the Knights of Pythias from 
Montana. ; 

Mr. Evans was elected to the Sixty- 
third Congress in 1912 and was elected 
to each succeeding Congress, except the 
Sixty-seventh, up to and including the 
Seventieth. Since his retirement from 
the House on March 4, 1933, he has re- 
sided in Washington, D. C. 

He is survived by a widow, the former 
Helena G. Hastings, of Columbia, Mo., 
and two children, Beverly Price Evans 
and Commander Philip Cabell Evans, of 
the Canadian Navy. To all of them I 
express the sympathy of the House of 
Representatives in their hour of sorrow. 

Montana and the Nation have lost a 
good citizen and an able legislator in 
John M. Evans. May his soul rest in 
peace. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on industry’s stake in our Mer- 
chant Marine and include an article that 
appeared in Modern Industry, and fur- 
ther to extend his remarks on seamen’s 
rights legislation and include a letter 
dealing with that subject. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a radio address. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include in 
one an article from yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post and in the other an editorial 
from today’s Washington Post. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial on labor 
and business. 

Mr. OUTLAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by. Mr. 
Potter on the necessity for continuing 
strike control. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
matks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ROADS ON 

THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report a privi- 


leged resolution (H. Res. 561) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
House Report No. 1705, current session, en- 
titled “The Alaska Highway,” being a report 
of the Committee on Roads, House of Repre- 


sentatives, shall be printed for the use of 
the committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE : 


Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include my report on 
Poland entitled “The Story of Warsaw.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Ry ter addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BRUMBAUGH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
was absent from the country on official 
business of the Congress. As to the 
housing bill, as perfected, had I been 
present I would have voted against re- 
committal and in favor of enactment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article which appeared in the 
Kansas City Star of Kansas City, Mo., 
on March 10, 1946, entitled “Shackles on 
Grain.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recor. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial on deficit spending. 

Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 


STOP WARMONGERING BY CHURCHILL 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest the use a second time of American 
national network facilities by Mr. 
Churchill for warmongering purposes. 

A man who shouts “‘fire” in a crowded 
theater is a criminal. A guest in this 
country who spreads war alarms now 
seems to abuse our hospitality. 

Certainly, this generation of Ameri- 
cans, which has listened before to Mr. 
Churchill’s seductive oratory, has paid 
its share in blood, tears, and treasure 
for Empire purposes. 

Communism is a vicious danger to 
America. But it is not a danger from 
without as much as it is from within. 
Has this administration finally become 
interested in saving America from com- 
munism? If so, then it should stop nurs- 
ing the fifth column of Communists at 
home and suggest that bugle blowing by 
foreigners be done in their own lands. 

If this administration is disturbed by 
Russian expansion, why do they go on 
supplying the Russian Bear? To the end 
of January 1946, UNRRA alone has 
shipped to areas either part of Russia, or 
under Russian domination, 2,280,000 long 
tons of supplies. If our Government is 
so concerned about Russian imperialism, 
why has it not stopped this quartermas- 
ter’s service—for free—to the Russian 
forces? 

What is behind the propaganda 
drenching America today? Is it a build- 
up for a British loan? Or is it a scheme 
of our militarists to put over peacetime 
conscription? 

Mr. Speaker, I protest this use by a 
foreigner of American radio facilities for 
war-dance purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article relative to the OPA. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star, Social Security in Re- 
verse. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE DANGERS 
OF COMMUNISM 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is sur- 
prising to hear Members of Congress re- 
fer to Winston Churchill as a warmonger. 
That sounds very much as if it had come 
out of Moscow. I read such statements 
from Moscow in the morning paper. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. No;I only have 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order there is no quorum 
present. 
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Mr. RANKIN. 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. The gentleman does not 
have to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
raised a constitutional question. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right, then call the 
roll, and I will speak to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Chair is having difficulty with the count, 
I will withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order 
is withdrawn. The gentleman from 
Mississippi may proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
agree with Winston Churchill in his 
proposition of a common citizenship. 

I do not agree with him on his pro- 
posal for a military alliance. 

I do not want war with any other 
nation on earth. 

But I want to say here and now that 
Winston Churchill rendered this country 
as well as the Christian people of the 
entire world generally a great service in 
his speech at Fulton, Mo., when he 
turned the pitiless sunlight of merciless 
publicity onto the attempts that are now 
being made to undermine and destroy 
the free Christian nations of the world, 
including the United States. 

Let us drive every one of these sub- 
versives not only from the Federal pay 
roll but from American soil. 

Let us clean them out of every agency 
of this Government and put ex-service- 
men in their places. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram and a 
letter. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
statement on the fight for price con- 
trol, and the testimony of Mr. James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO. 

I have been informed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the estimated 
cost will be $195. Notwithstanding that, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
cluded in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, 
and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Mon- 
day, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day, and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


I cannot yield for that 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold no brief for those forces 
which seek to undermine this country, 
or those people who get themselves into 
positions of influence for such an evil 
purpose, but I think it might be well for 
the country in these days to remember 
the words of Thomas Jefferson. Thomas 
Jefferson, writing to President Monroe, 
prior to the pronouncement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, said that Great Britain 
and her friendship could mean more for 
the United States than any other na- 
tion on earth, but that he would not 
pay for amity with Great Britain at the 
price of taking part in all of England's 
wars. 


LEND-LEASE MATERIALS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who is familiar with the background and 
mental processes of the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. Burrett] knows that his 
views are as far removed from Moscow 
as the most patriotic person in the 
United States. 

The thing that distresses me about this 
strange light upon the firmament of the 
world for the moment now is that, if the 
reports in the New York Times of this 
morning be true, that aggressive action 
is being taken in Iran and in the direc- 
tion of Turkey with lend-lease equip- 
ment furnished by the United States of 
America, it is high time we reexamined 
that matter. It is amazing how we can 
forget. In 1941 we wrote a clause into 
the Lend Lease Act that the property 
should not be used by any other except 
could not be alienated to anybody and 
the recipient country without express 
consent by us. But we forgot to write 
into the act a provision that the goods 
should not be used against a neutral 
country or to despoil the sovereignty and 
integrity of a small country. That is 
what is being done today. I believe we 
should press the President of the United 
States right now to reassert title to the 
goods which we supplied and that may 
get us into conflict. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXCHANGING INFORMATION BETWEEN 
COUNTRIES AND HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


‘ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Rules Committee has for 3 days been 
considering whether to bring H. R. 4982. 
the State Department’s cultural rela. 
tions bill, to the floor, in spite of the 
fact that the AP and UP have refused 
to go along with the information pro- 
gram authorized by this bill on the 
grounds that it undermines freedom of 
the press. I feel the bill should go back 
to our committee for further hearings 
and study. Today the Rules Commit- 
tee called as a witness Averell Harriman, 
our former Ambassador to Russia, in 
secret session on this bill. They refused 
to permit the Foreign Affairs Committee 
to be present. They did not even in- 
vite the chairman or ranking Republi- 
can. I called and tried to get in but 
was barred. This is certainly a dan- 
gerous practice. If there is a secret 
reason for bringing this bill to the floor 
I want to know it. If there is any rea- 
son for bringing this bill to the floor 
in its present form, in view of the op- 
position that has developed, the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press ought to 
know it. This bill provides for the in- 
terchange of information between coun- 
tries. We had better start with a little 
interchange of information between 
House committees. 

Certainly, if this bill is too hot for 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, it is too 
hot for the floor. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Comer addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 

Mr.SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther answering the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys], at the hearing that 
was held yesterday in the Rules Com- 
mittee, the suggestion was made not once 
but several times to various members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee that they 
should hear Mr. Harriman, for he is 
available as a witness and is perhaps in 
better position to give authentic infor- 
mation and testimony than anyone else 
available. Since that distinguished com- 
mittee did not see fit to avail itself of 
this opportunity we, of the Rules Com- 
mittee, did so. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not hear the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Vorys], I did hear the 
end of the remarks of the gentlemen 
from Missouri (Mr. SLaAuGHTER]. 
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As a member of the Rules Committee I 
have been one of those who insisted on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee hearing 
Ambassador Harriman before any action 
is taken on the bill for which the com- 
mittee is asking a rule. He is the one 
man who knows. Mr. Harriman was our 
ambassador in Russia during the war. 
He has just returned from Russia. He 
knows the facts, he is back in the United 
States, he is available, and there is no 
reason in the world why the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House should 
shun his testimony. Mr. Harriman 
should be heard before this matter 
comes up for consideration in the House, 
because he has pertinent information. I 
would like te have the country hear what 
he said to the Rules Committee in execu- 
tive session this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tloman from Michigan has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JENKINS addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an article from the Practical 
Builder. 

Mr. NORBLAD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a news item which 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian of 
March 8. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
articles and resolutions. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter. 


EXPORTATION OF LUMBER 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received numerous telegrams from 
farmers in my State who are unable to 
procure under the priority system essen- 
tial lumber for the repair of farm equip- 
ment and buildings. 

I just had a check made of the records 
down town and I find that in the year 
1945 our lumber exports amounted to 
427,000,000 feet, these shipments going 
to almost every country in the world. 

In view of the acute housing situation 
Which we have in this country, particu- 
larly affecting veterans, and in the face 
of the increased demands for greater 
food production, it seems to me ill-ad- 
vised at this time—whether it be because 
of OPA regulations or other policies of 
the administration—to continue to make 
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exports of lumber to other countries 
when we need these supplies here at 
home. Our Nation faces a critical lum- 
ber shortage for several years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has expired. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
appointment of Herbert Hoover in con- 
nection with the food situation abroad 
was an attempt to unite the American 
people as one unit in accomplishing the 
desires of all of us. 

We had in the San Francisco Confer- 
ence two leading Republicans, Senator 
VANDENBERG, of Michigan, and an ex-gov- 
ernor of my State. ‘We have Republi- 
cans on the UNO Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not worried about 
what a representative of England says, 
whether he comes from the right or the 
left; I am not worried about something 
that a representative of Russia says, 
what I am worried about is whether or 
not the people of this country are going 
to be united behind our delegates and 
let them finish their job before they are 
criticized. I believe all of these men are 
good Americans. A united America is 
of the utmost importance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Brooks addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Larcape addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances, and in- 
clude in each a newspaper article. 


AMENDING SECTION 502 OF THE ACT TO 
EXPEDITE HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 559 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5455) to amend section 502 of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to provide an additional 100,000 tem- 
porary housing units for distressed families 
of servicemen and for veterans and their fam- 
ilies. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bil 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with 
such amendments as shall have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments there- 
to to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution—House Resolution 559—makes in 
order the consideration of H. R. 5455. It 
is an open rule providing for 1 hour of 
general debate. This bill authorizes the 
appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide 100,000 additional temporary hous- 
ing units for distressed veterans and 
families of ex-servicemen. Due to 4 
years of total war, Mr. Speaker, a great 
housing shortage has been created and 
exists today. Thousands of ex-service- 
men who have returned, as well as many 
other American citizens, find it impos- 
sible to obtain living quarters. There- 
fore this bill appropriates funds to pro- 
vide for an additional 100,000 homes for 
the homeless. 

It is indeed to be regretted, Mr. 
Speaker, that before we are able to take 
care of the men and women returning 
from the last war, which cost our Nation 
so dearly in men, in property, and in 
money, some people are trying in every 
way possible to bring about another war. 
I say to them and to all that the country 
does not want another war. We should 
eliminate the fear that is being created 
by those who through their talk and 
their actions are trying to make the Na- 
tion believe we are ready for another 
war 

We are all interested in the welfare of 
our country and our people. We have 
had enough of war. All our efforts 
should be directed now to bringing about 
a lasting, prosperous peace. That is my 
hope. That is what I have urged and 
advocated. I hope we will join hands 
and do our share and our part to stop 
all those who through reckless talk and 
writings would force us into another war. 


RULES COMMITTEE HEARING 


This morning, as has been stated, the 
Committee on Rules held a meeting. A 
gentleman who has had a great deal of 
experience, who has made a thorough 
investigation of European conditions, 
and who is chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Planning, 
and who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CoLMER], suggested and 
a majority of the members agreed it 
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would be fitting and proper that we in- 
vite to appear before us the great former 
Ambassador to Russia, Mr. Harriman. 
He did appear this morning. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
requested that he and other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs be per- 
mitted to be present. However, a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
felt that it would have been proper for 
the legislative committee that reported 
the bill to invite the gentleman before 
that committee on the bill. We have 
already had three hearings on this bill, 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, a bill that I believe 
provides for a necessary program and 
policy that is bound to be beneficial to 
our country and to world peace and 
mutual understanding. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The question I 
wish to ask, if it is a proper question, is 
whether it is the practice of the Commit- 
tee on Rules to hear witnesses on a bill 
when the members of the legislative com- 
mittee which reported the bill are for- 
bidden to hear the same testimony. It 
is not a matter of our getting the views 
of Ambassador Harriman, which would 
be valuable, but it is a matter of getting 
the same views that the Committee on 
Rules gets on this specific bill on which 
there is a controversy as to whether it 
should be returned to the committee or 
not. 

Mr. SABATH. I will be delighted to 
answer the question of the gentleman. 
It is the policy of the Committee on 
Rules to hear witnesses and members of 
any committee reporting the bill or any 
other Member at all times on any ap- 
plication for a rule. We have given the 
membership of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs ample opportunity to be 
present. They were present and they 
testified. Even the gentleman from 
Ohio, as he, of course, recalls, appeared 
before the committee and testified. He 
was one of the 19 members who unani- 
mousiy reported the bill on the 17th of 
December. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, he is in error 
in that. I did not vote for the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. It was, according to 
information given me, a unanimous vote 
of the 19 members present, and I took it 
for granted that the gentleman was pres- 
ent when the committee agreed to report 
the bill. I am sorry if I misunderstood. 
To continue in response to the gentle- 
man’s question, when members of the 
Committee on Rules, who always are 
zealous to guard the interests of the leg- 
islative committees as well as the inter- 
ests of the House, suggested that perhaps 
Mr. Harriman might give us information 
no other man might have, since he 
served as our Ambassador to Russia for 
over 4 years and is an outstanding busi- 
nessman and citizen, we came to the con- 
clusion almost unanimously that we 
would invite him before voting on the 
rule for the bill. If the gentleman as 


Mr. Speaker, 


a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs desires to hear from Mr. Harri- 
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man, he can ask his committee to invite 
Mr. Harriman. I know that he will be 
only too pleased if time will permit to 
appear before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and give additional infor- 
mation. But, Mr. Speaker, from what 
I have learned from witnesses on both 
sides, Democratic and Republican, they 
have held long hearings, have heard 
many witnesses, and notwithstanding 
that lengthy deliberation they finally. 
after amending the original bill, reported 
the bill and asked for a rule. I might 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that in 
addition to the witnesses who have ap- 
peared, the Secretary of State sent in a 
strong letter urging the passage of the 
bill. 

The Secretary of Commerce has en- 
dorsed it, the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior has endorsed it, and so has the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Notwith- 
standing that fact, we have not yet acted 
on the granting of a rule which will give 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
an opportunity to take it up with his 
committee. And if they desire to have 
Mr. Harriman there they will have the 
privilege of having him, and perhaps 
after he hears his evidence he will vote 
again to report and vote for the bill. 

I make that statement because it is so 
common for gentlemen to accuse and 
abuse the Rules Committee. All the 
members of the Rules Committee are 
pretty strong and capable gentlemen who 
can stand a great deal of abuse; but 
once in a while it becOmes necessary to 
answer some of the accusations on the 
floor of the House. I venture to say 
there is no other committee that is as 
liberal in hearing the Members as the 
Rules Committee. Consequently, I hope 
the gentleman from Ohio will not feel 
offended nor that he was deliberately 
denied an opportunity to be present at 
the executive session of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

I hope I have answered the gentleman 
and made the position of the Rules Com- 
mittee clear. Feeling that there should 
be no opposition to the rule, and know- 
ing that the bill that the rule makes in 
order will be intelligently, clearly, and 
ably explained by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LANHAM], chairman of the 
committee. I will conclude and reserve 
the balance of my time. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcxK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CuurcH] for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily News of 
Tuesday, March 12, entitled ““Table Talk 
Preferred.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the 
Rules Committee has pointed out, and as 
I understand it, this bill comes to us 
with the unanimous report of the legis- 
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lative committee handling it. As far as 
I know, there is no opposition to the 
adoption of the rule. I feel sure it wi) 
be adopted. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANDERSON}. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. wr 
Speaker, I ask unanimous con:ent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cajj- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the salvation of California agri- 
culture during the war years has been the 
importation of large numbers of Mexican 
nationals to assist in harvesting our 
highly perishable fruit and vegetable 
crops. This fact is emphasized by the 
following letter from the California Farm 
Bureau Federation, from which I quote: 


The Agricultural Extension Service esti- 
mates that we need a minimum of 45,000 
Mexicans in 1946. There are about 10,000 of 
them in the State at the present time. This 
is equal to about one-half of the number 
we had at the high point in 1945. Every ef- 
fort should be made to have the contracts 
for employment of these workers extended, 


I took this matter up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recently and on 
March 7 received the following reply 
from the Under Secretary, which I ask 
to include herewith: 


Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: We are in receipt of 
your recent letter and the attached copy of 
a letter from Mr. R. B. Wiser, president, Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation, Berkeley, 
Calif., with reference to the 1946 farm labor 
situation. 

The Department is cognizant of the need 
for farm labor to successfully maintain 
record level production in 1946. We are mak- 
ing every effort to assist the farmer in secur- 
ing adequate labor to do this job and at the 
present time have representatives in Mexico 
City negotiating terms of agreement for the 
importation of Mexican nationals into the 
States for the 1946 crop season. 

Reports from our representatives indicate 
some changes in the agreements as regards 
wages and working conditions; however, we 
are in no position to discuss these at the 
present time. We feel reasonably sure that 
the best agreement will be reached and that 
the American farmer will have the use of 
Mexican nationals for agricultural work dur- 
ing the crop season. 

Sincerely, 
J.B. Hutson, Under Secretary. 


Mr. Hutson indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is well aware of the 
need for continuing the importation of 
Mexican national farm workers to main- 
tain a high level! of production in 1946. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is an Ethio- 
pian in the woodpile—the California C1O 
council. Just the other day I received 4 
letter from this organization sjgned by 
Mervyn Rathborne, secretary-treasurer. 
I am informed that every other member 
of the California congressional delega- 
tion received a similar communication. 

Mr. Rathborne says, and I quote: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We are informed that 
the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico are now negotiating a treaty for the 
importation of 65,000 Mexican nationals into 
the United States during 1946 for agricul- 
tural work. We are further advised that it 
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js planned to use between 25,000 and 30,000 
of these Mexican workers in California. 

“The California CIO is opposed to the im- 
portation of Mexican labor into this country, 


The author of the letter goes on to say 
that the California CIO council is op- 
posed to bringing in Mexican national 
farm workers this year because there are 
between 200,000 and 250,000 persons un- 
employed in California, that the provi- 
sions of the treaty permitting the im- 
portation of nationals had been violated 
and that “very few small farmers are 
able to employ them.” He tries to im- 
ply that only the large corporate farm- 
ers really benefit from the importation 
of Mexican farm workers. 

What absolute nonsense. Thank 
heaven Mr. Rathborne has little to say 
about farm production and harvesting 
in our State. I happen to live in a small 
county, where there are few if any cor- 
porate farms, but where Mexican na- 
tionals have been used to the utmost ad- 
vantage by the average farmer for the 
past 3 or 4 years. Why, my brother and 
I have used them on our own farm, and 
we are not corporation farmers. Our 
neighbors have used them—and we need 
them again. 

Next, Mr. Rathborne says, and again 
I quote from his letter: 

Further, it is our opinion that if decent 
wages were paid for the work which is nor- 
mally performed by the Mexican nationals, 
plenty of residents of the United States 
could be secured to do this work. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if anything more 
were needed to show just how little Mr. 
Rathborne and the California CIO coun- 
cil knows about California farmers and 
California farm wages, that paragraph 
does it. For years we have paid the 
highest average agricultural wages in 
the United States. These wages are still 
high. Let me quote here from the same 
letter I referred to previously, from Ray 
Wiser, president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Wiser says: 

It was our sincere hope that the program 
would be continued on the same basis as the 
last 2 years, which, I am sure, was not only 
satisfactory to producers, but was highly 
remunerative to the nationals and gave 
them advantages that were superior to those 
of domestic workers, even to the degree that 
some of the labor unions were using the 
advantages to Mexican labor in an effort to 
negotiate higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions for domestic labor. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, the very 
organization that is now seeking to pre- 
vent the importation of essential farm 
workers from Mexico has been exploit- 
ing them to their own advantage. What 
sheer hypocrisy. What pure, unadul- 
terated bunk. 

This is not the first time that the CIO 
has attempted to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the farmers in my State and you 
can bet your last thin dime that it will 
not be the. last. However, having 
Worked with these same farmers for 
Many years before coming to Congress 
I know that they are not stupid, I know 
that they see through the present double 
talk of Mr. Rathborne and others of his 
stripe, and I predict that when they 
find out just what the California CIO 
Council is trying to do to this year’s farm 





operations in our State you will hear 
more from them. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish to ask the majority leader if he 
has finally determined what bill will be 
called up tomorrow. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Tomorrow it is 
intended to take up the extension of the 
Second War Powers Act. The bill will 
be ready, and that program is definite. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I 
understand it, the committee has re- 
ported the bill unanimously. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. I see the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
GRAHAM] here, a member of the commit- 
tee, and I know the House will welcome 
an expression from him on that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. My understanding is 
that the committee unanimously this 
morning reported out a committee 
amendment. We are all in accord on it. 
" Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. In the event there is 
a record vote will it be taken tomorrow 
afternoon or on Monday? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. If there is a rec- 
ord vote why it ought to be taken to- 
morrow. I am not going to ask for a 
record vote, but there is the situation 
that there is unanimity among the com- 
mittee, and I assume that the committee 
will fight to preserve the bill as reported. 
I also assume that there will be no hos- 
tile amendments adopted. If the bill 
is adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole as reported out of the committee, 
so far as I am personally concerned and 
as majority leader, and insofar as I can 
influence those on my own side, I do not 
see any necessity for a roll-call vote on 
the extension. 

Mr. SABATH. I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5455) to amend sec- 
tion 502 of the act entitled “An act to 
expedite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, so as to authorize the 
appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide an additional 100,000 temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in 
view of the fact that the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee is ab- 
sent from the city unavoidably, that the 
next ranking member on the minority, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 


Grecor], be permitted to control the 
time on the Republican side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5455, with Mr. 
JouN J. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myseif such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. In December 
of last year a law was enacted amending 
title V of the so-called Lanham Act pro- 
viding for the authorization of funds, 
which were later appropriated, for the 
moving of,100,000 units of temporary war 
housing for use of veterans and service- 
men and their families as living quarters. 

In the report that was made to the 
committee about a month ago the infor- 
mation was given that at that time there 
were 158,000 families of veterans, serv- 
icemen and their families living in these 
houses under the Lanham Act. One rea- 
son for that great number was that many 
of the houses were available where they 
could be occupied without the necessity 
of moving them. But by reason of the 
fact that much of this original housing 
was in rural areas, where there had been 
plants like powder plants necessarily es- 
tablished in those rural areas, that could 
not be occupied readily, we made provi- 
sion for the moving of 100,000 such units. 

I am glad to report that very satisfac- 
tory progress is being made in the mov- 
ing of those houses and a great many of 
them are now occupied and a great many 
more nearing completion. 

In the amendment to title V that we 
passed in December provision was made 
that as Army and Navy barracks became 
surplus they could be turned over to these 
housing authorities under this act and 
used for the purpose set out in title V. 
This bill provides for the use of such 
surplus Army and Navy barracks, and 
there have been conferences and con- 
sultations between the housing authori- 
ties and the Army and Navy authorities 
and the assurance has been given that 
more than an adequate number will be 
available for treatment of this character. 
Consequently, this bill authorizes an ad- 
ditional $250,000,000 for the moving and 
reconstruction of these Army and Navy 
barracks as living quarters for veterans 
and servicemen and their families. 

The cost of moving and reerecting 
100,000 units under the legislation that 
we passed in December was about $1,900 
per unit. That included also equipping 
them with the necessary conveniences 
and utilities. The cost under the pend- 
ing bill will necessarily be a little greater 
by reason of the fact that the barracks 
have no partitions in them, and part of 
the lumber will have to be used for parti- 
tions, and in the reerection this will 
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be a little more expensive, and it is esti- 
mated that the cost will be about $2,500 
per unit. 

It should be remembered that in the 
housing legislation recently brought be- 
fore us $6,000 was stated as a maximum 
for permanent housing for veterans. 
This is a very much smaller sum, and I 
am inclined to think that the material 
that will be used in the construction of 
these houses, which are temporary but 
which will last for quite a long time, will 
not be inferior to the material that may 
be used in the permanent houses and 
probably will be better houses than those 
that could be immediately provided out of 
the lumber which will become available 
under the act recently passed. I should 
like to call attention also to the fact that 
in permanent construction of housing for 
veterans and others, the prime essential 
is production, and in providing the hous- 
ing contemplated by this bill we do not 
have the question and problem of pro- 
duction because we already have the 
material. It is simply its reuse in meet- 
ing this very critical need for housing for 
these veterans and servicemen and their 
families. When this legislation has been 
enacted and it has been carried to com- 
pletion through the moving of these 
houses there will then be at least 325,000 
veterans and servicemen and their fam- 
ilies living in this housing under the 
Lanham Act. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the genile- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Do the parents of vet- 
erans come within the provisions of this 
act as constituting veterans’ families? 

Mr. LANHAM. No, they donot. Title 
V of this act is restricted to veterans and 
servicemen and their immediate families. 

Of course, the assumption would be in 
the first place that while the veterans and 
servicemen were in the various armed 
forces their parents had somewhere to 
live and were living there, so our concern 
has been for the veterans and service- 
men. 

Mr. BREHM. My question is prompted 
by a letter I received this morning and 
to which I referred on the floor at the 
opening of the session. This letter is 
from the mother of four GI’s, one of 
whom is still in the service. Her letter 
says in part: 

Dear Dr. BREHM: The home which we were 
renting and in which we lived has been sold 
from under us. We own a lot, we have the 
money, and are desirous of constructing a 


home, but due to the priorities to veterans we 
cannot obtain the material. 


Then she goes on to say: 

If it had not beeh for me and others like 
me you would not have had any GI's in the 
first place. What are we to do as the mothers 
of the GI's? 

She ends by saying: 


Hell's bells, what do you want us to do, live 
in a tent? 


Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tleman there are many times as many 
applications for this particular housing 
for veterans and servicemen and their 
immediate families as can possibly be 
supplied. It is to be hoped, in view of 
the greater latitude of the housing bill 
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recently passed in this body, that others 
will be able to procure housing through 
the legislation that was brought before 
us. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman would 
not think it advisable to amend this bill 
to include parents under certain condi- 
tions? 

Mr. LANHAM. I would not be author- 
ized personally, of course, to speak for 
the committee in view of the fact that 
that matter has not been brought before 
the committee, but title V as it now 
stands would not have the broad scope to 
which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. BREHM. I thank the gentleman, 
but I would still like to see this legislation 
amended to include the parents of 
veterans. ‘ 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Is this legislation in- 
tended to help colleges and universities 
which have these returning veterans and 
their wives? 

Mr. LANHAM. Indeed it is. Approx- 
imately half of the allocations—that may 
be a little exorbitant as a figure, but ap- 
proximately half—are made to the col- 
leges and universities for these veterans 
who wish to complete their education. 

Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCOWEN. Are these buildings 
to be moved to new sites? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; they are to be 
paneled and moved and reconstructed 
and used as living quarters. 

I have here a table of the distribution 
of the 100,000 that we authorized 
through the legislation in December. 
They are scattered all over the United 
States. They have all been allocated 
and a great many of them completed, 
with others in the course of construction. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I want to ask about 
the title to these properties after they 
are moved to an educational institution, 
for instance. 

Mr. LANHAM. The title is going to 
be transferred, but under agreements 
with reference to their final disposition 
the Government is to get the rental of 
these buildings above what is necessary 
for maintenance and operation. In 
other words, there will be a return of a 
part of this money to the Government. 
Under this act, all this temporary con- 
struction, of course, is to be finally dis- 
posed of so as not to interfere with pri- 
vate enterprise, but there is a saving 
clause in the act which would allow 
construction of this character to be used 
as long as it meets an emergency need 
of this kind. 

Mr. CARLSON. As far as the emer- 
gency time limit is concerned, that is 
not specified in any way in the legisla- 
tion? Just as long as it might exist, 
these colleges and institutions can use 
it? 

Mr. LANHAM. The law provides for 
the disposition of all of this temporary 
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housing within 2 years after the tern. 
nation of the war, but with the saying 
clause that that time may be extendej 
to meet whatever conditions may obtain, 
The primary reason for thai provision jy 
the law was that some of these wo; 
plants, where this housing was cop. 
structed for these in-migrant workers, 
might continue with reduced production 
and some of that housing might be nee. 
essary beyond the 2 years; but that 
saving clause would also protect the 
living quarters for the veterans an¢ 
servicemen and their families so that ); 
could be continued and extended to meer 
the need. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With reference to 
these houses, buildings, or barracks that 
are to be moved or transferred, are they 
to be taken from any particular camp 
or locality? Will a few be taken from 
some of the camps where they are al- 
ready established or will all of them he 
taken from the camp? In other words, 
will all the barracks buildings be moved? 

Mr. LANHAM. If I understand the 
gentleman’s question, of course, the bar- 
racks which will be used are those which 
will be declared surplus by the Army and 
Navy. The wish and the hope of the 
authorities are to make an equitable dis- 
tribution of them all over the United 
States. That has been done with ref- 
erence to the first 100,000. I have here, 
if the gentleman would like to see it, the 
allocation of the first 100,000 to be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the point! 
was interested in, whether or not they 
were all to be taken from one particular 
camp. 

Mr. LANHAM. No; there is to be a 
general distribution all over the United 
States wherever the need exists. They 
will not be sufficient to meet the need. 
As I have already stated there are many 
more applications than can possibly be 
met. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Will these funds go to 
take care of a situation, where a college 
or university dormitory is near one 0! 
these large bombing plants, say, within 
a radius of a few miles, and they need 
the housing facilities to take care of these 
veterans so that they can attend the 
university? Will these funds go for that 
kind of program? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, yes; a very great 
part of these funds will be used for the 
housing of veterans in colleges and un!- 
versities. That is a very considerable 
part of this program. ; 

Mr. BISHOP. In the particular '0- 
stance I have in mind, they have eve!y- 
thing, for instance, such as light, and S0 
forth, but they do not have the facilities 
to be cut into bedrooms or make possible 
sleeping quarters. Will these funds 
make it possible to have sleeping 9u2!- 
ters for the veterans who desire to attend 
the university? 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, the man 
feature of this is to provide living qua! 
ters for the veterans and servicemen. 
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both in the various cities and the col- 
jeges and universities. I cannot possibly 
tell you about every feature and detail 
of administration, but they do want to 
have the distribution made so that it 
will meet equitably, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, the needs that exist. 

Mr. BISHOP. How about making it 
possible for the veterans to bring their 
families and live there while they attend 
school? Is that possible? 

Mr. LANHAM., These buildings will 
be for veterans, servicemen, and their 
families. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. After these buildings 
or barracks or whatever they may be are 
furnished to these various places and are 
used by the veterans, do they pay rent 
on those quarters? 

Mr. LANHAM. They do, but the law 
provides under title V that they pay such 
rent as they are able to afford. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, as I 
understand it, the rent is based upon 
income? 

Mr. LANHAM. In the original act we 
provided an “economic rent” for these 
in-migrant war workers. With refer- 
ence to returning veterans and service- 
men and their families, this title having 
been enacted to take care especially of 
their distress cases and realizing that cir- 
cumstances alter cases, we placed a pro- 
vision in the law that in the wise discre- 
tion of the administrators they should 
pay a rental that they could afford to 
pay. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That brings me 
down to the real question that I want to 
ask. I was amazed and surprised to find 
the Defense Housing Administration, 
which I understand handles these build- 
ings, has been computing the veterans’ 
income by including therein his muster- 
ing-out pay which was allowed him, not 
as income, but as a fund with the aid of 
which he might readjust himself from 
military to civilian life. I think that is 
a very unjust ruling by the Administra- 
tion because that mustering-out pay was 
not considered in that light at all by the 
Congress. 

Mr. LANHAM. This title is adminis- 
tered by the FPHA. I am not familiar 
with that particular circumstance the 
gentleman mentions, but as chairman 
of this committee I may say that I have 
recelved a very voluminous correspond- 
ence with reference to the so-called Lan- 
ham Act, and I have not yet had one let- 
ter of complaint from any veteran or 
Serviceman with reference to the rental 
that has been charged in these houses 
which we have provided. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The reason I asked 
the question is because I have received 
complaints from students in universities. 
They have made plans for the use of this 
mustering-out pay, and then when they 
Start renting these quarters they find 
they have to figure that mustering-out 
pay in their income and it has disrupted 
their budgets considerably. I would ap- 
preciate it if the gentleman, knowing 
these gentlemen as well as he does, would 
discuss that matter with them, 





Mr. LANHAM. I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it with them, but it must be borne 
in mind that they have certain benefits 
under the GI law with reference to at- 
tending these schools which veterans in 
general do not have. However, I have 
not been advised of any hardship on vet- 
erans in the matter of rental under the 
housing provided by this legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
These buildings are not to be used alone 
for the colleges? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, no; they are not. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
they may occupy these buildings as long 
as they hold together? Is that my un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. LANHAM. They occupy these 
buildings until it is determined by the 
Congress to have them destroyed. How- 
ever, I think they will last for quite a 
long time. I have seen some of them 
that are quite substantial. I am inclined 
to believe they may be a great deal more 
substantial than some of the construc- 
tion at much higher prices that we have 
authorized under recent legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
Mr. Wyatt handle this rental? 

Mr. LANHAM. The rentals are han- 
died through the FPHA. May I say with 
reference to the cities and with refer- 
ence to the colleges and universities 
wishing some of this housing that they 
should make application to the regional 
office of the FPHA for the region in which 
they are located, hecause they are allo- 
cated through these various regions of 
the FPHA over the United States. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it will be very helpful if the gen- 
tleman would put into the Recorp the 
difference between the powers of the dif- 
ferent housing authorities, such as those 
of Mr. Wyatt, Defense Homes, FHA, 
and so on. Most people do not realize 
the difference. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts that I do 
not have that information, because the 
FHA came through the Banking and 
Currency Committee. Our committee 
had nothing to do with the Defense 
Homes Corporation, or anything like 
that. This was a temporary war meas- 
ure for the housing of in-migrant war 
workers at the various plants where 
housing was not available and private 
capital could not run the risk of building 
such temporary construction. It has 
served its purposes as a war emergency 
act, but now, through the availability 
of this material which jis already pro- 
duced, we can, without interfering with 
the purposes of the act, make the hous- 
ing available for the veterans and serv- 
icemen and their families to meet this 
very critical emergency which has arisen. 

I can procure the information with 
reference to this act, but I may say to 
the gentlewoman, with reference to these 
various other housing activities, she can 
get that information better from the 
various committees from which such leg- 
islation emanated. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
wish it all could come under one com- 
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mittee. For instance, I have a bill be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, Mr. MAnas- 
co’s committee, which would give the 
veterans priority in the purchasing of 
permanent homes at a reasonable price. 
I would like to have it go in as an amend- 
ment to the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. This particular title 
V of the so-called Lanham Act, which we 
are amending here, deals only with tem- 
porary housing. It is not concerned 
with permanent construction at all, and, 
of course, I could not speak for the com- 
mittee as to what action the committee 
might take if that proposal were recom- 
mended to the committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman just 
stated that these rents are going to be 
fixed at such an amount that the vet- 
erans can pay. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. The law so pro- 
vides. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For instance, sup- 
pose some of these buildings are moved 
into an industrial district and a veteran 
and his family moves in and he becomes 
unable to pay any rent. Will he then be 
permitted to remain in the building and 
live there, or will he be ejected from the 
building? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman has 
asked me a question which perhaps he 
can answer as wellas I. When that sit- 
uation arises we shall certainly have to 
deal with it, but I have not had that sit- 
uation brought to my attention with 
reference to any of these veterans or 
servicemen. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In order to get certain 
phases of this proposal clear in my mind 
I wish to ask the gentleman a question 
or two. 

Mr. LANHAM. I shall be pleased to 
have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am familiar with the 
aid that was extended and the purpose 
for which it was extended under title V 
of the Lanham Act, by which all over 
the country this emergency housing was 
set up for in-migrant workers. A lot of 
that housing is now becoming available 
through migrations away from those 
plants where it was built, thus making 
it available to meet a critical need that 
presently exists. 

The municipality that has a present 
existing shortage that is critical for 
housing, I understand, under the provi- 
sions of this bill may make application 
to the National Housing Administrator 
for participation in this program and the 
acquisition of such surplus houses as may 
exist within a reasonable radius of the 
location in which that municipality is 
found, 

Mr. LANHAM. That is practically 
correct; and may I say to the gentleman 
that occupying these houses where they 
were originally constructed there are to- 
day 158,000 veterans and servicemen and 
their families. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Now, the point is this: 
If that situation is found—for instance, 
if my State of Wisconsin, where emer- 
gency housing has been constructed un- 
der the Lanham Act, which is available 
for relocation to other communities 
where the housing situation is more 
critical than the place where the hous- 
ing exists, it would be within the discre- 
tion, as I take it, of the National Hous- 
ing Administrator under this bill to al- 
locate to those communities in fair prox- 
imity to the place where this housing is 
located some of this so-called emergency 
housing. 

Mr. LANHAM. It would be with the 
understanding of trying to distribute it 
equitably. May I call the attention of 
the gentleman, for instance, to the sit- 
uation with respect to Wisconsin? On 
the allocations of the first 100,000 there 
have been allocated to the State of Wis- 
consin 2,012 of these houses—326 of 
them for educational institutions and 
1,686 for various local governments, 

Mr. KEEFE. As I understand the 
terms of this bill, either the educational 
institution or the municipal govern- 
ment-—— 

Mr. LANHAM. Or both. 

Mr. KEEFE. Or both, who have 
made application for this housing must 
furnish the site upon which the housing 
is to be reerected. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. And provide the facil- 
ities to the site. 

Mr. LANHAM. To the site. Then 
the utilities on the site and the house 
itself will be provided by the Federal 
Government under this act. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Federal Govern- 
ment will then reimburse either the col- 
lege or the institution that falls within 
the limits of this act, or the munici- 
pality for the expenditures which they 
may make. Is that right? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman has 
called attention to an amendment which 
we have placed upon this bill and that 
is this: In the desire to get this housing 
moved and available for these veterans 
and servicemen as rapidly as possible, 
where a city, for instance, may be able 
to do exactly the same work through 
their own contracting forces and do it 
more speédily and at no greater cost, it 
will be permitted to do the moving of 
these houses and to reerect them and 
be paid for it. You can see that in the 
magnitude of this job that will make 
this housing available for these veterans 
in a good many places much more rapidly 
than otherwise. 

Mr. KEEFE. The question as to 
whether that procedure is indulged in, 
as I understand, will be in the discretion 
of the Federal Housing Administrator. 

Mr. LANHAM. It will be, naturally. 

Mr. KEEFE. So that if he feels that 
the local municipality through the max- 
imum utilization of its own facilities can 
transport these temporary homes to the 
municipality and reerect them for hous- 
ing they may do so either with the util- 
ization of their own funds, to be reim- 
bursed by the National Housing Author- 
ity, or they may do it with funds which 
may be advanced to them by the Na- 
tional Housing Authority. Is that cor- 
rect? 
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Mr. LANHAM. That is correct, and, 
as a matter of fact, they prefer that it 
be done that way, according to the 
statement made to the committee, inso- 
far as possible, because it makes the 
housing available more quickly. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to a table of allocation of this 
surplus housing throughout the Nation. 
Will the gentleman put that in the REc- 
orD in connection with his remarks? 

Mr. LANHAM. I shall be very glad 
to do so. , 

Mr. KEEFE. May I ask the gentle- 
man, has that allocation already been 
made so that it covers all of the avail- 
able emergency housing that was 
erected under the Lanham Act? 

Mr. LANHAM. It has been made only 
to cover the 100,000 units which were 
authorized in the legislation of last De- 
cember, except for the houses which 
could be occupied where originally con- 
structed, and there are 158,000 of them 
now occupied by veterans and service- 
men and their families. 

Mr. KEEFE. I understand that. So 
far as the municipalities that may not 
heretofore have made application are 
concerned, what is their status? That is 
what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. LANHAM. They are free to make 
application under this additional 100,000 
authorization. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not think the 
gentleman from Texas wanted to say 
that he is going to put into the Recorp 
the allocation that would be carried un- 
der this fund, did he? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, no, I meant the 
allocation of the 100,000 we have already 
authorized because, naturally, they have 
not yet been made under this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is my understand- 
ing that pursuant to the passage of the 
act a short time ago the allocations were 
made on the basis of the 1940 census and 
that that was carried out in connection 
with the State of California, The State 
of California has had an influx of 1,800,- 
000 people and a terrific influx of return- 
ing veterans, far more, I think, in pro- 
portion than any other State. Is there 
any way of assuring California that the 
actual needs of the communities and the 
State will be taken care of rather than en 
the basis of the 1940 census of popula- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from California, in 
exemplication of the equitable distribu- 
tion they are endeavoring to make, that 
as I look over these allocations I find that 
California has received more of these al- 
locations than any other State except 
New York. California cut of the first 
100,000 received allocations of 7,067. Of 
that number 1,964 were for educational 
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institutions and for local governments 
5,103. So, evidently, they are giving at- 
tention to the need insofar as it is pogs- 
sible. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iappreciate that fact, 


‘but the gentleman understands that 


there were 700,000 veterans who went 
from California, plus 250,000 who were 
there from other States working in the 
war plants and that already, even though 
the Army and Navy have been far from 
demobilized, we have well over a million 
who are already there and another mij. 
lion and a half who expect to be there 
in a short time. 

Mr. LANHAM. I realize the crowded 
conditions out there, and may I say with 
respect to the city in which I live, where 
we have had some war plants also, they 
had applications from these veterans for 
considerably more than 2,000 of these 
houses. My recollection is they got 
about 300. Of course, the administra- 
tive authorities have to make the distri- 
bution as equitably as possible, but it wil! 
not meet the need and this legislation 
will not fully meet the need. But we 
want to be of such assistance as we may 
under this particular act. 

Mr, HINSHAW. It will help. 

Mr. LANHAM. It will help wonder- 
fully, because with those now living in 
this housing, with the houses that we 
provided through legislation passed in 
December, and with the bill now before 
us there will be at least 325,000 veterans, 
servicemen and their families domiciled 
in these houses. That ought to go quite 
a way toward relieving this emergency 
situation and making the burden less 
onerous with reference to other houses 
for which material has to be produced. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
give me the figures for the State of Ohio 
and also what proportion was given to 
municipalities and what proportion to 
universities? 

Mr. LANHAM. The total allocated to 
Ohio under the first 100,000 units was 
5,041. Of that number 1,782 units were 
allocated to educational institutions: 
3,259 to local governments. 

Mr. JENKINS. Does this bill pro- 
vide adequately for reimbursement to an 
institution that has already had some 
of these houses moved at its own ex 
pense? 

Mr. LANHAM. That was in the oris- 
inal legislation that we passed in Decem- 
ber; yes. But there is no necessity for 
it in this bill, because they have not 
moved any of these. 

Mr. JENKINS. Let me give the gen- 
tleman a concrete illustration. Ohio 
University is located in my district. 
That university moved a lot of houses 
at its own expense. I think it has spent 
four or five thousand dollars in mov- 
ing. Do I understand that reimburse- 
ment will be made to them? 

Mr. LANHAM. That reimbursement 
provision came about in the other legis 
lation where they had moved this Gev- 
ernment housing. None of this housine 
under this bil} has been moved, and con” 
sequently it does not apply here. But 
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they are being reimbursed under the leg- 
islation that we passed in December. 

Mr. JENKINS. If houses are moved 
under this legislation, before this legis- 
jation goes into effect, or from now on 
until it does go into effect, will they all 
be reimbursed as they have been? 

Mr. LANHAM. Only under the pro- 
yision that was made in the legislation 
that we passed in December. I do not 
remember the exact terms, but we 
thought it would be unfair to make fish 
of one and flesh of another; to make 
some colleges do that work at their own 
expense and others at the expense of 
the Government; and so for those units 
that up to that time had been moved by 
the various colleges we provided that 
they should be reimbursed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield the gentleman five additional min- 
ites. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
vield further, in reply to my distin- 
enished friend from Ohio, I might call 
our Chairman’s attention to line 14 on 
page 2 which reads: 

Contract to reimburse the applicant (in- 
cluding the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 

n or conversion-— 


I believe that covers what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio had in mind. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. That is for those 
colleges and those towns and cities that 
move any part of the housing provided 
for under the pending bill. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming brought in about 90 
trailer houses at its own cost amount- 
ing to $32,000 before the first authoriza- 
tion of 100,000 units. Under the first 
allocation of 100,000 family units the 
regional director told the university of- 
ficials that if they demanded reimburse- 
ment of the $32,000, they would get only 
a small number of housing units out of 
the 100,000 allocation but if they waived 
the $32,000 they would get a much larger 
allocation of housing units. 

Now I note that under the provision 
of subtitle 2 on page 2 the university 
may be reimbursed for moving and re- 
constructing any units that may be al- 
located to it but I should like to in- 
guire if there is any other housing that 
may be available provided the univer- 
Siiy agreed to move it at its own ex- 
pense and without reimbursement. 

Mr. LANHAM. They would be reim- 
bu sed for any moving that they did un- 
der this bill, 

_ Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Assum- 
ing that they would be willing to put up 
their own money, could they get addi- 
tional housing at their own expense if 
reimbursement were waived. 

_Mr. LANHAM. Of course, from the 
ancpoint of Government housing, that 
wou'd depend upon the extent to which 
housing was available. Of course, it is 
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impossible to meet this full need from 
the housing that we provide here. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Did the 
committee have any information as to 
the number of units that the Army and 
the Navy would declare surplus in the 
near future. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. The committee 
had information that in case any un- 
foreseen circumstance should arise, they 
could eliminate some of the material in 
prospect and still have sufficient surplus 
barracks to build these houses: 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. One 
hundred thousand? 

Mr. LANHAM. To build 100,000. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. An addi- 
tional 100,000. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, but it is contem- 
plated to build 90,000, and that the 
additional 10,000 will be moved from 
some more of this war housing that is 
becoming available. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I should 
like to make one further observation. 
It seems to me from the information at 
hand that the original allocation of 
100,000 and this allocation of an addi- 
tional 100,000 units will be wholly insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of the schools 
and the different communities all over 
the country. 

Mr. LANHAM. Ii will be, there is no 
doubt about that, but at the same time 
when this has been completed there will 
be 325,000 at least of these veterans and 
servicemen and their families occupying 
these dwellings. We are not starting in 
here de novo on the home-building 
proposition. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. No, in- 
deed; I realize that. 

Mr. LANHAM. We are simply trying 
to reuse to meet this emergency and need 
for the veterans and the servicemen and 
their families the material which was 
used in the construction of these houses 
for the in-migrant war workers and now 
the materials that were used for the 
construction of the Army and Navy bar- 
racks. There is no question of produc- 
tion here. We want to use what we have 
to meet this emergency. It can be done. 
It is being done rather expeditously now 
under the legislation we passed last 
December. What we are trying to do 
now is, insofar as it is possible under the 
limitations of this act, to meet this 
emergency. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. May I ask one further 
question. Does the gentleman have 
any information as to whether or not any 
more housing will be available for future 
authorization? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think it is rather 
reasonable to assume that there will be. 
It will depend, of course, upon how much 
of this existing material in these bar- 
racks becomes available for this purpose. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
include in his remarks the allocations 
made to the State of Arizona, including 
those to schools as well as to veterans? 

Mr. LANHAM. I shall be glad to in- 
clude the entire table in my remarks. 
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Arizona had total units allocated of 897; 
378 of them for educational institutions 
and 519 for local governments. 

Under leave to extend my remarks by 
inserting the list of allocations of housing 
to States under the legislation of Decem- 
ber 1945, I append the following table: 


Allocations of title V housing by State, as of 
Feb. 22, 1946 


[Does not include 846 units allocated between Feb. 22 
and Mar. 1} 


Total | Fduce 
Region and State units tional 





Local 
allo- | institn- | BOVeTN 


cated | tions men 





All regions. .........] 88,763 | 137,002 | 51, 671 


Region I__. | 6,214] 3,832 2, 68 


+f | 


|--- - —— ——— 


Connecticut__........ | .1,23%6:) S28 | 548 
Maine___. 
Massachusetts 


' 
Skul { 
New Hampshire.......| 349 | 249 | rT 
| 


t 


Rhode Island__.....__-! ) ‘ 
Vermont 155 | 78 S 


I Bit ieee 17,179 | 4,849 


Delaw RP oe a 30 | 0 
Cp , i ee 
New Jersey aoe 1, 623 212 
New York___._...- | 9,370 2.0151 7 
Pennsylvania. .....- | 6,141 | 5 


Region IIT___- Sangin 19, 231 7,171 | 2. (Ws 


ee 6, 2 1, 163 
Indiana > 7 s 2, 
MOG eo rt er: . 2, 183 | v5 
Minnesota.........-. 1,35 f 

1 ssour! ea.co ease -, 7 
Nebraska ‘napaeil 979 | 4) 
North Dakota_____- 586 |} ] 
South Dakota_._. 06 
Wisconsin e528 2,0 


{i eae } 1, 043 | | 
Florida ——— ea | ] 
(ieorgzia ade ™ 1, w jaa | 
Mississippi Real 915 
North Carolina_._.._- 1, 349 | 
South Carolina.....-- 40 180 | 
‘Tennessee... } 


Virginia } 846 | 


| , 11.655 | 6.010 | 





Cok do - ‘ | 
pee 525. 4... c. | had | 
Louisiana wheevs B, 2 Bee 
New Mexic ! 
Oklahoma , |} 1,655 


wee eS nik 


Idaho i ed S62 | B02 
Montana............< ODS 134 
Oregon | 1,619] 1,236 | 
Washington 
W yomin 


ROUTE Wik aici } 10,935 | 3, 951 
Kentucky .._- 


Michigan........__. | 4.020 | &30 
Ohio ee 5, O41 | 1, 782 
West Virginia....... | 75 F 
General field office ; 40) 4 

District of Columbia... .. 450 $50 





! Decrease in Mar. 1 total f 


due to cancellations of applications by those grou, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the genileman from 
Tilinois [Mr. McMILLEN }. 

Mr. IcMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill 
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and desire as a member of the committee 
to express my complete approval of the 
observations made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

At this time I want to express my 
sincere regret in learning that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] will 
not seek reelection to return to the 
House next year. Two years ago as a 
new Member of the House I found my- 
self a member of his committee, and 
very shortly realized that my shortcom- 
ings had found a friend in need. I 
sought his advice concerning the various 
provisions of the important and meri- 
torious Lanham bill that this committee 
administers with which I was not too 
familiar, his knowledge concerning pro- 
cedure and his judgment on pending bills 
seeking authorization for large expendi- 
tures. In the deliberations of this com- 
mittee I always found him generous with 
his time and patient with my inexpe- 
rience. I drank deep of the pure foun- 
tain of knowledge so generous and hon- 
estly given. I think that our country is 
losing a great statesman. No finer 
gentleman ever stood on the floor of this 
House than the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. LANHAM]. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Members particularly to the 
amendment which I had the pleasire 
of drawing and which I offered on the 
floor of the House providing for the re- 
funding to schools, municipalities, and 
political subdivisions, who before the en- 
actment of the former bill passed in 
December had advanced out of their 
own treasury money for the disassem- 
bling, transporting, and reerection of 
these housing units. We felt that these 
diligent and patriotic communities and 
schools that have seen fit to use their 
own money to transport needed housing 
units for veterans from places where 
they were not needed to localities where 
they were needed, should in all equity 
and fairness be reimbursed for the ex- 
penditures made by them. These ex- 
penditures we made only a few weeks 
or at most a few months ago and after 
VJ-day. Iinvestigated and learned that 
it would take between $15,000,000 and 
$20,000,000 in order to carry out what I 
thought was proper in principle in avoid- 
ing the penalizing of such cities and 
schools. That amount will only repre- 
sent 5 percent of the total amount pro- 
vided in this bill in addition to what 
was provided for in the former bill. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I com- 
mend the gentleman on his fine state- 
ment. But my information is that most 
of the universities over the country were 
given the alternative of being reim- 
bursed, as the gentleman stated, under 
his amendment, or receiving additional 
housing. But because their needs were 
so great and because the number of 
houses allocated to them was so in- 
adequate, nearly all of them waived re- 
imbursement of the money so they could 
get additional housing. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. I hope 
the gentleman from Wyoming is mis- 
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taken about that. It seems to me that 
proviso is plain and if the institutions, 
the schools, and municipalities have 
made proper application for refunds, 
they should receive reimbursement and 
special attention should be given to those 
having any difficulty. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I may 
state to the gentleman that the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming advanced $32,000 
before the first authorization of $160,- 
000,000 was made. When they went to 
the regional director for an allocation 
out of that $160,000,000, they were told 
unless they waived that $32,000 the num- 
ber of housing units that would be al- 
located to the university would be ma- 
terially decreased. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. I call the 
attention of the distinguished gentleman 
to the provision which undoubtedly he 
has read carefully. I do not see how 
there can be any misinterpretation. 
That was not the intention. I drew that 
amendment and tried to draw it care- 
fully, with the advice of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. I feel there 
is a wrong being done to your institution 
in that case. The law provides that any 
educational institution, State or political 
subdivision thereof, local public agency, 
or nonprofit organization which has in- 
curred expenses in the relocation—in- 
cluding the cost of disassembly, trans- 
porting, site in preparation, and reerec- 
tion, but not including the costs of site 
acquisition or the installation of off-site 
utilities—of temporary housing or other 
facilities, but not including demountable 
houses, under the jurisdiction and 
control of the National Housing Admin- 
istration, for servicemen and for vet- 
erans and their families shall upon ap- 
plication therefor be reimbursed for such 
expense by the administrator of the 
funds. 

Now, I do not see how it could be any 
plainer than that. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I might 
say there is no doubt the university 
would have been reimbursed if it had in- 
sisted on it, but at the same time both the 
regional authorities and the NPHA of- 
ficials in Washington made it quite clear 
that unless the reimbursement was 
waived that the allocation made under 
the $160,000,000 appropriation would be 
drastically cut. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. I think 
the regional authorities exceeded their 
legal authority in exacting any such con- 
dition for a refund. 

It should be further investigated. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. I yield to 


the gentleman. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do you interpret 
your amendment to be broad enough to 
provide reimbursement by the Federal 
Government of a State that has appro- 
priated money for this purpose and used 
the funds so appropriated by their leg- 
islature? 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. The pro- 
vision contains the word “state”. So I 
say it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, } 
am not going to take very much time, | 
just want to concur in the statement 
made by my distinguished chairman, that 
this bill was reported out of our com- 
mittee by a unanimous vote. We are 
not contending that this legislation js 
going to cure all the housing needs. It js 
only going to be a medicine for that aij- 
ment. We all recognize that our veterans 
need houses and that nearly all our peo- 
ple need houses. I am sure every Mem- 
ber of Congress will do anything human- 
ly possible to bring aid to them. This 
bill will do some good. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the dis. 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. JENKINS. Everybody recognizes 
that the committee of which the gentle- 
man is a member and of which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM], is chairman, has done a very 
fine job during the years, in what we 
call the Lanham Housing Acts. Does 
the gentleman believe that this legisla- 
tion represents about the ultimate of 
benefits that the colleges and States will 
receive from the Lanham Act? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do—I think my 
distinguished colleague is correct in his 
assumption. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This does not 
contain the recommendation recently 
made by the President, does it? 

Mr. McGREGOR. No, sir. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Then, there will 
be additional temporary housing in a 
bill that will come before us for action 
soon? 

Possibly so—but the house construc- 
tion contained therein may not be made 
available to veteran college students. 

Mr. McGREGOR. This appropriation 
simply covers the cost of tearing down, 
transporting, and rebuilding barracks 
that have been declared surplus by the 
Army and the Navy and making them 
livable for veterans and their families. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is that not the 
same purpose that the recommendation 
of the President contains? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think that possi- 
bly this program is incorporated in the 
previous legislation—although this bill 
will give immediate relief—because more 
of the materials are available. , 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does this cover the 
housing that is at Kingsbury, Ind., built 
for war workers? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am not familiar 
with that project. My chairman has 
the chart showing the various locations. 
He can probably answer that question. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not have the ref- 
erence to specific places in the States, but 
only with reference to the totals in the 
States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Government 
built several hundred houses down there. 
It is less than a hundred miles from & 
town in Michigan where they are greatly 
in need of housing. I have been trying 
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to get a permit to move some of those 
houses by truck up to this city of Niles. 
Does the gentleman know what keeps 
me from getting them? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not know the de- 
tails of that particular project, because 
it is an administrative matter. But I 
would suggest to the gentleman that he 
take it up with the administrative 
authorities. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have, but I do not 
get anywhere. 

Mr. LANHAM. Unfortunately, the 
administration of it is not under my 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the Government 
was operating a merry-go-round, I am 
on it, but I do not end up any place. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have the figures by 
States showing the disposition that has 
been made, and it is about as just and 
equitable as it could possibly have been. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Our folks are willing 
to pay for these houses the appraised 
value, but they have been advised that 
they are being sold for less than the cost 
of the fixtures, and they do not like that. 
They blame me for it. I do not have 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. LANHAM. We are not providing 
for sale at all. We are providing for 
moving and reusing these houses ‘by 
veterans in the service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, if I could have 
some veterans moved into Niles, and 
have the houses brought up there, that 
might help. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
again, I want to concur in the statement 
that was made by our chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 
This legislation will give some aid, and 
I think nearly immediate aid, to the vet- 
erans. And I hope it will be passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, let 
me join with my colleagues in praise and 
appreciation for the splendid work done 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lannam] in the legislative 
program for housing during the war. I 
cannot speak from personal contact with 
the chairman, as one of his committee, 
but I can speak concerning the results of 
his legislative work. During the war 
through which we just passed there has 
been a great need for emergency housing 
for war workers and their families, and 
provision has been made for the carrying 
on of the war on the home front to a 
great extent with Lanham Act funds. 
No name has been more significant 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land in our home-front efforts than 
the name of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. LANHAM], chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

In answer to my question a few mo- 
ments ago, Chairman Lanuam indicated 
that out of the first hundred thousand 
units of emergency housing for veterans, 
Arizona received 897, of which 378 were 
for colleges and 519 for other emer- 
gency housing. I assume that a some- 
what similar proportion might be ex- 
pected out of this additional hundred 
‘housand which the present measure will 


provide. I hope that real need has a 
controlling influence. 

I do not want to seem to complain, 
but I am inclined to believe that the 
State of Arizona will have imperative 
need for such emergency housing very 
far out of proportion to what would be 
allotted her under any census enumera- 
tion. The gentleman from California, 
several minutes ago, mentioned that 
there had been a great influx of war 
workers -and veterans into his State. 
The same is true of Arizona, both of war 
workers first and now especialy of vet- 
erans. Every letter I receive from home 
tells me not only of the crowded con- 
ditions in Arizona but stresses the lack 
of housing and emphasizes the great 
number of veterans turning their faces 
toward that Sunshine State. 

Just today I had a long talk with a 
general who had much to do with the 
training of pilots in Arizona during the 
war and who is well acquainted with 
the climatic advantages which that State 
and section of the country naturally 
have. It was pointed out that thousands 
of British fliers were trained at Falcon 
Field and thousands of Chinese fliers 
were trained at Thunderbird No. 1 and 
Luke Field, near Phoenix, and that other 
thousands of fliers of our own forces 
were trained at the numerous air fields 
in Arizona, these young men represent- 
ing and coming from every State of our 
Union. The interesting thing is that 
they all want to come back to Arizona 
after the war to live. 

When we add to this number the 
many who seek our genial climate for 
health reasons, it will be understood why 
Members of Congress from Arizona joined 
with the various veterans’ organizations 
in appealing for more and more hospital 
facilities and more and more housing, 
both of an emergency and permanent 
nature. I am glad to support this bill 
and wish to express appreciation for what 
has already been done, while giving 
warning that much more needs to be 
done in emergency housing for veterans 
on the various campuses of that State 
and in several communities. Without 
diminishing one bit my plea and de- 
mand for permanent housing for vet- 
erans, I do join in support of this emer- 
gency measure to meet the pressing im- 
mediate need. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to make some observations 
respecting the pending bill, H. R. 5455, 
which, if passed, will amend section 502 
of the so-called Lanham Act for housing. 
We have recently had the housing bill, 
H. R. 4761, before the House, and I sup- 
ported that measure, and I voted for its 
Passage. We need housing for veterans, 
and our veterans want housing at a low 
cost; they cannot embark upon a plan 
of purchasing houses which are too ex- 
pensive, but they need houses in which 
to establish themselves and their fam- 
ilies. They want to rehabilitate them- 
selves, and their families, after the terri- 
fying experiences of the greatest war of 
all time. I am wholeheartedly in accord 
with their wishes, and I will do all within 
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my power to aid them in this accomplish- 
ment. 

The housing provided in the pending 
bill consists of no new construction, but 
it does consist of the moving, reassem- 
bling, or reerecting of houses already 
constructed by the Government for war 
workers, and the remodeling, moving, 
ana reassembling of houses and build- 
ings which are fitted for such purposes 
and which can readily be transformed 
into houses to the various places where 
they may be used for the housing of 
veterans and their families, either at 
educational .institutions, where the vet- 
erans are attending college, or in cities, 
where our veterans are employed. I have 
secured from the chairman of the com- 
mittee a break-down of these houses 
which are made available for the State 
of Indiana under the general allocation 
made, and I find that there will be ap- 
proximately 3,650 houses made available 
for our State, of which 2,371 will be allo- 
cated to the sites of colleges and uni- 
versities, where the GI’s are proceeding 
with their education, and 1.279 will be 
allocated for the various cities and towns, 
where the GI’s are employed. This num- 
ber of houses will be helpful, indeed, 
but this will not entirely solve this hous- 
ing question. 

Mr. Chairman, recently, when I spoke 
on the housing bill, H. R. 4761, I re- 
ferred to the great activity in my own 
State of Indiana with respect to the 
housing problem. The FHA is very ac- 
tive in Indiana upon this problem. By 
reason of the activity of the FHA Admin- 
istrator, and with the cooperation of the 
CPA, they have already allocated more 
than 1,500 houses for veterans, and they 
are now engaged in working upon some 
3,000 additional applications, which are 
still pending. In other words, the FHA, 
in Indiana, has been alert and very active 
upon this very problem, and that agency 
is doing a splendid job in handling this 
housing problem. May I say, that with 
the passage of the pending bill, which 
will aid in the solution of this problem, 
and with those houses which our vet- 
erans may procure through the FHA, 
with the aid of CPA, and with the houses 
which will be made available, under the 
housing bill, H. R. 4761, if the OPA wil! 
liberalize the price ceilings upon build- 
ing materials and supplies, we will be 
able to take care of all reasonable re- 
quests for housing in our State. The 
problem we must solve is this: Get 1 
needed houses for our veterans, and get 
these houses at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with good and comfortable 
houses. 

It is my hope, and it is my desire, to 
see that these needed houses are mad 
available for our veterans, and that the 


be made available for them at the very 
earliest moment. They need these 
houses—and they need them now. Many 


of our veterans have no houSe and no 
home in which to reestablish thei: 
home and their family. With the three 
methods which are now available in In- 
diana, I am confident we will solve thi 
problem. We want help, and we need 
the help of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, in order to accomplish the goal 
which we hope to attain. 
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Mr. Chairman, we who are serving in 
this legislative body owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the veterans of this late war. 
They have done their job, and they did 
it well. Now, let us do our job; let us 
provide the means whereby these stal- 
wart veterans of World War II may have 
the opportunity to obtain a home in 
which to rear their families, at a low 
cost, and without too great a sacrifice, 
and without having the ways and means 
of this procurement being tied up in “red 
tape” of the impossible sort and char- 
acter, which is too often the case in 
Government-controlled items. I am for 
the veterans, and I want to extend to 
them every possible aid and assistance 
in this highly important matter. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON]. 

PUT ROOFS OVER THE HEADS OF SERVICEMEN’'S 
° FAMILIES NOW 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, today there is plenty for all 
of us to worry about. We have the prob- 
lem of how we are going to get along 
with the rest of the world, the problem 
of how we can understand our ally, 
Russia, and how we can get her to under- 
stand us. We are fearful of inflation. 
We hear cries from the “boom and bust” 
boys on all sides. 

Many of us hope the picture is not as 
dark as it looks. Because many of us 
are optimistic about the future of Amer- 
ica, we do not believe preserving the 
status quo is good enough. We believe 
there must be a progressive march 
forward. 

Little as it is, the bill, H. R. 5444, 
brought to us by the Cummittee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, is a step in 
that direction. One hundred thousand 
temporary home units are not many 
when 3,000,000 are needed. But, it is 
something. It will provide a roof over 
the head of 100,000 distressed families of 
servicemen. This makes. sense. We 
have barracks and other structures. which 
are surplus and which can be moved and 
constructed in areas where the housing 
need is dire. If we are to make a dent 
in the President’s program, we must ex- 
plore every possible avenue. We must 
reuse all existing temporary housing and 
convert all available surplus structures 
suitable for conversion. 

I am happy to see this bill receive 
support from both sides of the aisle. I 
know this body will pass it almost unani- 
mously. I hope it will become a law and 
that appropriations to put it into effect 
will be made at a very early date. The 
clock is ticking. We must do all we can 
now. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
{Mr. McDonovcH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the passage of H. R. 5455 to pro- 
vide 100,000 temporary housing units for 
veterans. I supported the previous bill, 
which provided the first 100,000 units, 
and I will support the bill recommended 
by President Truman for a third 100,000 
units, when it comes to the House for ac- 
tion. 
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California has had an increase in pop- 
ulation of 1,800,000 since the war. 
Many thousands of veterans are being 
discharged from service in California; 
the housing conditions have reached a 
serious crisis. Many people are living in 
remodeled chicken coops, garages, trail- 
ers, and, in fact, anything that will put a 
roof over their heads. These returning 
veterans are deserving of better housing 
than has been provided for them. 

I supported H. R. 4791, the veterans’ 
housing bill recently passed by the 
House, and I also voted jor amendments 
to that bill which would protect veterans 
from speculators who would take their 
last dollar for a home. 

Every obstacle should be removed, and 
quickly, so that permanent homes for 
veterans and their families may be built 
as soon as possible. All red tape and 
useless regulations should be removed. 
In my opinion, it is the least we can do 
to help these veterans, who have val- 
iantly fought the enemy, obtain homes 
and become reestablished in their com- 
munities. 

Having had five of my own sons in the 
armed services, I want to do everything 
I can to help repay the debt we owe to 
our veterans. I want to do for all veter- 
ans what I would do for my own sons. 

Let us pass this bill and, if necessary, 
amend H. R. 4791, the veterans’ housing 
bill, to speed up home construction for 
our veterans. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘$160,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$410,000,000.” 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 2, 
add a new section as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That section 502 of said act be 
amended by adding after subsection (c) 
thereof the following subsections: 

“*(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tem- 
porary housing for the purposes of this title, 
the National Housing Administrator, if he 
determines that such action will aid in expe- 
diting the provision of such temporary 
housing, may— 

“*(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to provide such temporary housing; and 

“*(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversion (including the costs of 
disassembling, transporting, and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting util- 
ities from dwellings to mains, but not includ- 
ing the costs of site acquisition and prepara- 
tion, or the installation of streets and utility 
mains) of such temporary housing and facil- 
ities. 

“*(e) The authorization in section 3 of this 
act to use administrative expense funds in 
connection with the processing of priorities 
and allocations of materials for war housing 
Shall apply to any such functions authorized 
by law in connection with housing for vet- 
erans and their families provided under title 
V of this act.’” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to call 
the attention of the House to a bill which 
I introduced on March 7, H. R. 5702, 
relating to veterans’ priorities and pref. 
erences in purchasing surplus Govern. 
men-owned permanent houses suitable 
for residential purposes. The bill pro- 
vides for continuing priorities to vet- 
erans in the sales of Government-owned 
houses. In January, and again in Feb- 
ruary, I introduced bills somewhat simi- 
lar to this. This bill would give the 
veterans first priority after all Federal 
agencies have decided whether they want 
to use the surplus property. As the law 
is today the veterans come after numer- 
ous other groups. When they are 
reached there is nothing left for them. 

It is my wish that I could arrange to 
have this bill added as a new title to the 
Lanham bill, but I realize that insomuch 
as my proposal deals with permanent 
housing it would be subject to a point of 
order on this bill and held to be not ger- 
mane. I therefore bespeak the interest 
of the membership in the passage of the 
bill either as a separate bill or part of 
a bill which I understand the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures is reporting out re- 
garding surplus property. 

There is great need here in the District 
for housing for veterans. Hundreds have 
told me they can find no comfortable 
place in which to live. Nor can they find 
a house to buy. They have had difficulty 
in purchasing housing from the DHC. 
I understand a group of veterans re- 
quested the DHC for the right to pur- 
chase the Naylor Gardens property, re- 
gardless of the number of units therein, 
and although they offered the same price 
as that offered by civilians DHC has not 
granted them a priority, and to date has 
not allowed them to buy. I took the 
matter up as to whether the surplus- 
property agency under RFC could not 
lend the assistance it is now called upon 
to give to veterans in the matter of pri- 
orities. The War Assets Corporation and 
the members of that Corporation have 
told me that under section 23 they can- 
not give priorities in the sale of defense 
housing in the District of Columbia or 
war housing. They tell me the act does 
not include permanent housing and they 
have advised me that it will be neces- 
sary to introduce legislation for the vet- 
erans to secure real priority. 

I also took the matter up with Defense 
Housing and they told me the same thing. 
They have stated that under the law 
they cannot give to the veterans a pri- 
ority if there be any difference in price. 
They did tell me, however, that they do 
give certain priorities to the veterans 
and that they will give them priority if 
the price is the same in the matter of 
sales. I want to make sure that they do 
So. 

I hope this bill will become law be- 
cause it is time lip-service priorities stop 
and the veterans given an effective pr!- 
ority. The War Assets Corporation says 
it gives priorities, other agencies Say 
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they give priorities, but the veterans, as 
a matter of fact, receive no priorities. 

This bill I have introduced provides 
that a veteran or veterans may have 90 
days in which to declare whether or not 
they want to purchase the property, and 
in my bill I have also provided that a 
value shall be set as of the years 1937 to 
1939. Several of the veterans’ organi- 
zations, however, have stated that they 
will be satisfied to have a reasonable 
value declared such as that declared un- 
der the GI bill of rights insofar as loans 
to veterans are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill has the en- 
dorsement of the four veterans’ organi- 
zations, and it is the first time that the 
same bill has been endorsed by the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Amvets. All of them 
have endorsed the bill and I hope it will 
be the forerunner to the unanimous en- 
dorsement of other bills. 

The following is H. R. 5702. Since the 
introduction of certain bills, defense 
housing regulations are more favorable 
to veterans: 

H. R. 5702 
A bill relating to veterans’ priorities and 
preferences in purchasing surplus property 
suitable for residential purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 

act— . 
(a) The term “Chairman” means the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
War Assets Corporation or the officer, em- 
ployee, or agency of the United States to 
which his functions with respect to surplus 
residential property are transferred. 

(b) The term “residential property” means 
any property consisting of land, together 
with any fixtures and improvements thereon 
of a permanent nature wherever located, 
which is suitable for residenital purposes, 
including war housing. 

(c) The term “surplus residential prop- 
erty” means residential property which has 
been determined under section II of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, as amended, to be 
surplus property and is classified by the 
Chairman as suitable for residential pur- 
poses. 

(d) The term “public notice” means no- 
tice given as required by regulations pre- 
seribed under section II (e) of the Surplus 
property Act of of 1944, as amended. 

(e) The term “veteran” means (1) any 
individual in the active military or naval 
service of the United States during the pres- 
ent war; (2) any individual who served in 
the active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of the 
present war, and who has been discharged 
or released therefrom under conditions other 
than dishonorable; or (3) any corporation, 
partnership, firm, association, or other en- 
tity either wholly composed of individuals 
described in clauses (1) and (2) or wholly 
owned or controlled by such individuals. 

(f) The terms “Government agency”, 
“owning agency”, “disposal agency”, “prop- 
erty”, “State”, and ‘war housing’ have the 
same meaning as when used in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any surplus residential 
Property is to be disposed of other than to 
Government agencies as provided in sections 
12 and 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, veterans shall be granted 
® priority and preference in the purchase 
of such property over nonveterans in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act. 
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Sec. 3. Surplus residential property shall 
be subdivided into the appropriate units in 
which the Chairman deems it should be dis- 
posed of, giving due consideration to the 
character of the property and the objectives 
of this act to provide preference in purchase 
thereof to veterans. 

Sec. 4. Units of surplus residential prop- 
erty offered for sale shall be appraised on the 
basis of the reasonable value in the normal 
market during the period beginning January 
1, 1937, and ending December 31, 1939, by 
the disposal agency or other prospective seller 
subject to the concurrence of the Veterans’ 
Administration. The sales price shall be at 
the value determined by such appraisal. 

Sec. 5. (A) Any unit of surplus residential 
property which cannot be sold to a veteran 
under this act within 90 days after public 
notice of its availability for sale may be dis- 
posed of to a nonveteran, but no such unit 
shall be disposed of to a nonveteran upon 
terms more favorable than the terms under 
which the unit has been offered to veterans. 

(B) The terms of the sale of any unit of 
surplus residential property to any veteran 
under this act shall include provisions re- 
quiring that, in the case of any resale of such 
property during the 3-year period begin- 
ning on the date of the sale, the property will 
first be offered for resale to veterans at not 
more than the purchase price. Except as 
provided in this section, sales to veterans 
under this act shall be upon such terms as 
the Chairman may prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The Chairman shall prescribe regu- 
lations to effectuate the provisions of this 
act. 


The following is a statement of Philip 
M. Klutznick, FPHA Commissioner and 
President of the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion, before House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
which he sent to me: 


We are grateful to this committee for giving 
us the opportunity which we requested to 
come before it to discuss the disposition of 
housing properties of the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration. 

I think it will be helpful to get clearly be- 
fore us the basic facts relating to these prop- 
erties and the policies of this Corporation, be- 
cause there has been so much confusion and 
misunderstanding about the proposed sale of 
these properties in the Washington area. As 
a matter of fact, we have announced that we 
would take no final action on the pending 
bids, without first laying the matter before 
an appropriate committee of Congress for its 
consideration. We did this because there has 
been criticism of the lack of veterans’ pref- 
erence in the sale of these properties and be- 
cause bills have been introduced in Congress 
to postpone the sales or to amend present 
laws dealing with their sale. 


WHAT IS DHC HOUSING? 


First of all, it is necessary to understand 
what the Defense Homes Corporation prop- 
erties are and the laws and policies that apply 
to them: 

DHC properties differ in several important 
respects from other federally owned war 
housing. They were built early in,the war by 
the Defense Homes Corporation, set up by 
direction of the President with a capital of 
$10,000,000. Over $60,000,000 were borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Its projects were intended as a supple- 
ment to private war-housing construction to 
meet a war emergency, and it was intended 
that the projects should be sold to private 
ownership and the Corporation liquidated as 
soon as feasible. Pursuant to this purpose, 
all DHC properties were announced as avail- 
able for sale in January 1944. The recent ad- 
vertising for bids on properties in the Wash- 
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ington area was merely an intensification of 
this marketing effort undertaken as a result 
of the end of the war. 

The housing is owned and operated by the 
Defense Homes Corporation, originally under 
the RFC, and transferred in 1942 to the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority by Executive 
order consolidating wartime housing func- 
tions. Since 1942, the Commissioner of the 
FPHA has served as president and chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the DHC. the 
other members including the National Hous- 
ing Administrator, Commissioners of Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration and Federal 
Housing Administration, and representatives 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but the DHC program has been separately 
administered by the staff of the Corporation 
under the powers of the Corporation charter, 
subject to the applicable provisions of law 
and Government policy. 

The DHC properties constitute the security 
for the loan from the RFC. Involved in their 
disposal is the responsibility of the DHC and 
the RFC to exercise sound business judgment 
in order to recover as much as possible on 
the Government’s investment in these prop- 
erties and protect the Government from un- 
necessary and unauthorized financial loss. 


HOW DOES DHC HOUSING DIFFER FROM OTHER WAR 
HOUSING? 


The bulk of federally owned war housing 
was built with funds appropriated by the 
Congress under the Lanham Act and earlier 
acts which it superseded. Most of this Lan- 
ham Act housing is owned and operated by 
the National Housing Agency. 

All of this Lanham Act housing, including 
the temporary housing, is in full use at the 
present time, and little of it is surplus to 
current needs. As rapidly as vacancies occur 
they were filled by veterans and servicemen 
and their families, who have top preference 
and, where necessary, temporary housing is 
moved to other localities to meet this need 
with funds appropriated for this purpose by 
the Congress. 

The NHA Lanham Act which 
means most of the publicly owned war 
projects, is specifically exempted from the 
Surplus Property Act. Disposal of this hous- 
ing falls under the provisions of the Lanham 
Act, which permit reasonable discretion to 
the National Housing Administrator in its 
sale. 

The DHC properties, however, are not so 
exempted, and are governed by provisions of 
the Surplus Property Act. This aci does not 
authorize priorities to veterans in the case of 
war housing or its sites or for projects in the 
District of Columbia. 

In the case of NHA war housing under the 
Lanham Act, more discretion is left with the 
Administrator. For these units, which are 
many times the number of DHC units, a 
priority is granted to veterans and other 
occupants, and to veterans who desire oc- 
cupancy. Such persons may purchase the 
permanent homes for their own use at an 
appraised price. AsI later point out there is 
no authority to do this for DHC housing. 

Thus, policies and procedures followed with 
respect to the NHA war housing do differ 
under the law from those that the DHC may 
follow. 


DOES DHC HAVE A POLICY TO PROTECT VETERANS? 


Although the Defense Homes Corporation 
may not grant a price preference to veterans 
for the purchase of its properties, it has in- 
stituted policies to protect the interests of 
veterans to the full extent that the law per- 
mits. These policies are: 

1. Under current DHC operation 
and servicemen and their families are given 
top preference to all vacancies as they occur 
in these projects. Already a very large pro- 
portion of the residents consists of this group 


housing, 


veterans 
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2. It has publicly notified all bidders that 
any purchaser would be required to continue 
this top preference for at least 4 years. This 
will insure preferential occupancy by veterans 
of all vacancies, regardless of whether the 
project is operated by a veterans’ group or 
someone else. It will also help relieve the 
heavy demand for rental housing which pre- 
dominates amcng veterans in the Washington 
area. 

It was in the light of this critical need 
for rental housing that the DHC determined 
that the policies which it had established 
giving preference to veterans in these rental 
projects should be continued by any pur- 
chaser. Under this policy, the identity of 
the purchaser will not affect the number of 
veterans who will be housed. Any purchaser 
will be bound by contract to make all vacan- 
cies available to veterans. The number of 
veterans to be housed in the projects, there- 
fore, is not an issue in considering a project’s 
sale to a veteran group. 

The veteran preference policy required of 
purchasers is in line with and a continu- 
ance of the occupancy policy already applied 
by the DHC in its own management of the 
properties. As of January 31, veterans and 
servicemen constituted 87.5 percent of the 
occupants of Fairlington, 62.5 percent at 
McLean Gardens, 40 percent at Naylor Gar- 
dens, and 48 percent at George Washington 
Carver Hall and Lucy Diggs Slowe Hall com- 
bined. The percentage of units occupied by 
veterans and future veterans is continually 
rising as vacancies are filled from these 
groups. 

3. The DHC will also require that for at 
least 3 years no purchaser of family dwellings 
may increase rents without permission of 
the DHC. This is to protect veterans not 
only in occupancy, but also in the cost of 
their housing during the emergency period. 

4. While it cannot grant a price discount 
to a veterans’ group in the purchase of a 
project, the DHC has stated that it will give 
preference to an offer from veterans over 
any other offer in substantially the same 
amount. 


WHAT ARE THE SURPLUS PROPERTY ACT 
PROVISIONS CONTROLLING DHC? 


The policies of the DHC in the disposition 
of its properties must be derived from the 
Surplus Property Act and the regulations is- 
sued thereunder. That act does not provide 
for any veterans’ preference or priority in the 
disposition of these housing projects. Let 
me quote the priority provisions of that act 
which may be pertinent on this question of 
veterans’ preference, so that we may see that 
they do not apply to this class of property. 
First, there are the provisions of section 
2 (f) and section 16: 

Section 2 (f) of the objectives provides ‘“‘to 
afford returning veterans an opportunity to 
establish themselves as proprietors of agri- 
cultural, business, and professional enter- 
prises;”’ 

Section 16 provides that SPA shall pre- 
scribe regulations “to aid veterans to estab- 
lish and maintain their own small business, 
professional, or agricultural enterprises, by 
affording veterans suitable preferences to the 
extent feasible and consistent with the poli- 
cies of this Act in the acquisition of the 
types of surplus property useful in such 
enterprises.” 

It is clear from this language that war 
housing and residential property are not 
included in these two provisions which re- 
late only to agricultural, business, or pro- 
fessional enterprises. 

Now let’s iook at the provisions of section 
23 (f) which are concerned with certain types 
of real property. This provision states that: 

“‘Whenever any surplus real property classi- 
fied as suitable for agricultural, residential, 
or smail business purposes is to be disposed 
of * * * veterans shall be granted a 
preference in the purchase cf such property 
over nonveterans.” 
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However, the term “real property” as used 
in this section is defined as “property consist- 
ing of land, together with fixtures and im- 
provements thereon, located outside of the 
District of Columbia, but does not include 
war housing * * ®* or the site thereof.” 
(Section 23 (a).) 

Therefore, while Congress provided that 
where surplus “real property” is suitable for 
residential purposes veterans should be 
granted a preference, it specifically excluded 
from the definition of “real property” any 
property in the District of Columbia and war 
housing or the sites thereof; therefore, these 
were excluded from the classification of prop- 
erty subject to such preferences. It is thus 
clear that Congress provided ne preference 
whatsoever for veterans in the purchase of 
the war housing projects of DHC. 

The regulations issued by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration (or its successor) must 
accord with the Surplus Property Act. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the general SPA Reg- 
ulation 5 issued October 5, 1945 (which covers 
the disposition of surplus nonindustrial real 
property) does not afford any priority to 
veterans with respect to “other than section 
23, real property.” Moreover, under that 
general regulation we find the following pro- 
vision which establishes the same principle 
of obtaining the best price obtainable that 
was later incorporated in order 5 dealing 
with DHC properties. Section 8305.12 (i) 
of this regulation provides: 

“If offers have been received from persons 
having no priority and there is no acceptable 
offer from a person holding a priority, only 
the highest of such offers may be accepted by 
the disposal agency.” 

Order 5, which was issued on November 
16, 1945, to provide a procedure for the dis- 
position of DHC properties in the Washing- 
ton area, did not establish any new policy 
when it did not prescribe any priority for 
veterans and when it prescribed the method 
of determining the best bidder. It was in 
full accord with the SPA regulations that had 
been issued previously on comparable 
property. 

Thus, with respect to this type of property, 
since veterans are granted no priority, they 
cannot buy it on a noncompetitive basis or 
at price concessions below other bidders. 


THE SALES PROCEDURE OF THE DHC 


The DHC properties were first announced 
for sale in January of 1944. Offers received 
from time to time provided an opportunity 
to test the market. One project was sold and 
individual units on several other projects 
were sold. In November of 1945 the Corpora- 
tion considered that the time was favorable 
for disposition in accordance with the policies 
prescribed by the Surplus Property Act. It 
was determined that the six projects in the 
Washington area should be actively adver- 
tised for sale to insure that everyone inter- 
ested would have an opportunity to bid and 
that best possible offers could be obtained. 
These properties represented the bulk of the 
DHC expenditure, having an original cost of 
$56,000,000 out of a total cost for all DHC 
projects of $72,500,000. 

The DHC therefore entered into consulta- 
tion with the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion to obtain appropriate procedures under 
the law for this action, with the result that 
the SPA issued order 5, under regulation 5, 
establishing a procedure for advertisement 
of the properties and negotiation with pros- 
pective purchasers. That order, based on the 
act, expressly provides that “the price at 
which any of such projects shall be trans- 
ferred to a Government agency shall be the 
fair value thereof as determined by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency; and the price at 
which any such projects shall be sold to a 
person other than a Government agency shall 
be the best price obtainable, which price 
shall be not less than the current market 
value of any such project.” 
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Public notice of sale was given during the 
month of December 1945, with advertisements 
appearing in newspapers of general circulg. 
tion in Chicago, New York, and Washington 
D. C., as well as in the financial press. ; 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE VETERANS COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


The controversy over DHC policies has cen. 
tered on the rejection by the DHC of bid sup. 
mitted by the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing 
Association for the purchase of McLean Gar. 
dens in Washington. This bid has been re- 
jected because it was substantially less than 
other offers as well as being less than the 
Government’s investment in the property. 
The rejection was not an arbitrary :ction, 
but was made in conformance with the law 
As I have explained, the DHC had no author- 
ity either to grant the veterans’ cooperative 
a price discount or to sell the project to them 
on a noncompetitive basis. 

The higher bids received on McLean Gar- 
dens, it should be noted, are not speculative 
bids. They are consistent with the cost of 
the project to the Government when it was 
built in 1942. The best bids are now being 
held for discussion with the RFC and the 
bidders. 

The Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Associa- 
tion, organized under the Cooperative Act of 
the District of Columbia, has questioned 
whether the DHC should sell its properties 
at the highest price obtainable without first 
offering it to veteran prospective purchasers 
at its appraised value. The association ini- 
tially made an offer to purchase the McLean 
Gardens project at such an appraised value, 
and subsequently revised its bid to include a 
specific dollar amount, for bOth McLean Gar- 
dens and Naylor Gardens, without relinquish- 
ing its claim, as a veteran organization, to 
acquire these properties without competition, 
at an appraised value. 

The first inquiry from this group came in 
mid-December of 1945 while the DHC prop- 
erties were being advertised for sale. This 
was followed by a conference with me during 
which the veteran representatives indicated 
that they would like to obtain McLean Gar- 
dens through a cooperative organization on 
terms similar to those offered occupants of 
Greenmont Village, at Dayton, Ohio, and 
Walnut Grove, at South Bend, Ind. These 
were federally owned war housing projects 
built under the Lanham Act by the Mutual 
Ownership Division of the Federal Works 
Agency, with commitments to the residents 
that they could have the option to purchase 
the projects cooperatively after the war at 
their fair market value. It was explained to 
the veteran group that DHC does not have 
authority to dispose of its projects in the 
manner suggested. 

Greenmont Village and Walnut Grove are 
among eight such projects built with Lanham 
Act funds by the Mutual Ownership Defense 
Housing Division of the Federal Works Agency 
for operation under a mutual ownership plan 
for war workers likely to retain employment 
in the localities after the war. These proj- 
ects were transferred to the FPHA for admin- 
istration by Executive Order 9070 in February 
1942, and the FPHA has continued to admin- 
ister them in a manner consistent with their 
original purpose and the commitments made 
to the occupants. What is legally possible !n 
the case of the mutual ownership projects 
under the Lanham Act is not legally possible 
in the case of the DHC projects under the 
Surplus Property Act. There is nothing in 
the Surplus Property Act to sanction sale of 
the DHC projects to nonpriority holders ex- 
cept on the basis of the best competitive bid. 

On January 5, 1946, the DHC received from 
the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Associa- 
tion, an organization formed by members of 
American Veterans of World War II and in- 
corporated under the Cooperative Act of the 
District of Columbia, an offer to purchase 
McLean Gardens at an appraised value. The 
association offered to enter into a negotiated 
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agreement to purchase on this basis and to 
make a down payment of 10 percent of the 
appraised valuation aS soon as its members 
were in occupancy of 50 percent of the 
nterim, all vacancies would be filled by 
members of the association. Principal was 
to be amortized over a& 40-year period, in- 
terest to be the average cost to the United 
States 

= subsequent discussions it was pointed 
out to the VCHA that such an offer could 
not be found acceptable under the law and 
regulations governing the sale, and the vet- 
erans were given an opportunity to revise 
their bid to include a dollar amount so that 
it could be given consideration. On January 
15 the VCHA submitted a revised bid, offer- 
ing to purchase McLean Gardens at the 
highest price which could be supported by 
the present income of the project with pres- 
ent expenses and reserves, with interest of 
3 percent on principal, to be amortized over 
40 years. The bid stated a similar offer for 
the Naylor Gardens project, but with interest 
at 234 percent. 

The VCHA was advised that since the re- 
vised bid still did not contain a dollar offer, 
it could not be compared with other offers 
received, and, therefore, was unlikely to re- 
ceive favorable consideration by the board 
of the DHC. On January 28 the VCHA fur- 
ther revised its bid to include offers of 
39,000,000 for McLean Gardens and $5,100,000 
tor Naylor Gardens. Throughout these ne- 
gotiations, the VCHA did not relinquish its 
position that it, as a veterans’ group, was 
entitled under the law to acquire these proj- 
ects at appraised values before they were 

fered for public sale at the best price 
»btainable. 

The board of directors of the DHC met 
on February 12 to consider the bids received. 
The board voted to reject the VCHA bid on 
McLean Gardens as not being among the 
top bids which the board could properly 
consider under the law and regulations. 
The VCHA bid on Naylor Gardens, as well 
as one submitted by the Cooperative Associa- 
tion of the Naylor Gardens Tenants Associ- 
ation, was reserved for further negotiation 
looking toward submission of a bid on behalf 
of both tenants and veterans which could 
be. considered by the board. On this proj- 
ect, other bids submitted were not accep- 
table and were accordingly rejected. 

The action of the hoard was explained to 
representatives of the VCHA in conference 
on February 16. They were told that since 
any bid for Naylor Gardens, to be acceptable, 
must protect rights of present occupants as 
well as give preference to veterans in filling 
vacancies, the board wished to give both the 
tenants and the veterans a chance fo join 
together in bidding for the mutual purchase 
of the project. Representatives of the VCHA 
Stated that their organization still wished to 
obtain Naylor Gardens for exclusive veteran 
ownership, but that if this were not possible, 
they would be willing to enter into discus- 
Sion with the Tenants Association in an 
effort to agree on a bid which could be con- 
sidered by the board. The meeting closed 
on the understanding that the VCHA and 
the Tenants Association would confer and 
— meet jointly with the DHC for further 

iscussion, 

, A joint meeting on Naylor Gardens was 
— with the two groups on March 3. At 

Hat time there was discussion of procedures 
which might be followed in the organization 
of @ cooperative association composed of both 
present occupants and veteran prospective 
Occupants. There was also review of oper- 
‘tng and other costs incident to purchase of 
the project by a cooperative. It was agrecd 
‘hat each organization would consult fur- 
‘Her with its members to ascertain how many 
Wished to participate in purchase of the 


ae and to agree on next steps to be 
axen, 





Meanwhile, on February 25, representatives 
of the Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Associ- 
ation, accompanied by a representative of 
the national office of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, met with the DHC and expressed inter- 
est in acquiring a section of the Pairlington 
project. The veterans proposed that the 
DHC sell to the VCHA a 100-dwelling unit 
section which would have its own utility 
services and would otherwise lend itself to 
Separate management. At that time, and 
in a subsequent letter, the VCHA requested 
that the DHC name a price and terms at 
which the veterans’ group could purchase 
such a section. On March 4 the DHC wrote 
the VCHA in part as follows: 


“In accordance with our discussions, we 
have carefully considered this proposal and 
have determined that it would be feasible 
and suitable to sell separate sections or 
blocks of dwellings included in the project. 
We also believe that at the present rate of 
turn-over it would be possible to make a 
100-unit section of that-project available for 
sale and oecupancy by veterans without dis- 
turbing present tenants beyond the shifting 
of some from one dwelling to another. Ac- 
cordingly, we are entirely sympathetic to 
entering into negotiations for the sale to 
veterans of an appropriate section of approx- 
imately 100 dwellings or sections of Fair- 
lington. 

“We have discussed this matter with offi- 
cials of the War Assets Corporation to ascer- 
tain the steps that would have to be taken 
with respect to the negotiation and consum- 
mation of any such sale. We find that it 
would be necessary (i) that public notice of 
the availabality for purchase of any such 
section of dwellings in Fairlington be given; 
(ii). that any interested party be given an 
opportunity to submit offers; (iii) that 
among nonpriority holders we would be 
obliged to accept the best price offered; if 
such offer were considered reasonable and 
within the appraised value; and (iv) that 
veterans are not entitled to a priority nor a 
priority price, since war housing is excluded 
from the definition of ‘real property’ as 
set forth in section 23 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act. 

“It appears that advertisement will be re- 
quired because in the previous offering which 
was advertised bids were solicited only with 
respect to any one or combination of six 
listed projects (of which Fairlington was 
one) in its or their entirety. Public notice 
for the sale of a project in its entirety con- 
sisting of approximately 3,500 dwelling units 
does not suffice if the property is to be offered 
in blocks or sections of 100 units. 

“It thus appears, in the absence of amen- 
datory legislation, that negotiations as to 
price and terms for the sale of sections of 
Fairlington could not be undertaken until 
after advertisement and consideration of 
competitive bids. It is entirely possible that 
advertising and taking competitive bids 
would result, insofar as the Veterans’ Co- 
operative Housing Association is concerned, 
in a situation analogous to that which ob- 
tained with respect to McLean Gardens. 
Accordingly, and in view of our sympathetic 
attitude toward your proposal, Commissioner 
Klutznick intends to present this entire mat- 
ter before the appropriate committee or com- 
mittees of Congress for consideration.” 


CURRENT STATUS OF BID OFFERS 


The Defense Homes Corporation has ac- 
cepted no bid on any of the six Washington 
area properties. It has rejected all bids re- 
ceived on Fairlington and all but the tenants 
and veterans bids on Naylor Gardens. It has 
reserved some bids on McLean Gardens, 
Meridian Hill Hotel, George Washington Car- 
ver Hall, and Lucy Diggs Slowe Hall for 
further negotiation with the bidders and dis- 
cussion with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, whose approval is necessary be- 
fore a bid can be accepted. It has under 
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consideration the proposal of the VCHA to 
purchase a section of Fairlington. 

The Veterans’ Cooperative Housing Associa- 
tion still questions whether the DHC should 
sell these properties without first offering 
them to veterans for sale at an appraised 
price. Moreover, resolutions have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives which would postpone con- 
clusion of any sale pending clarification by 
Congress of its policy on veterans’ prefer- 
ences and priorities in the disposition of war 
housing properties. 

COURSES OF ACTION OPEN TO DHC 

Under the present law and regulations, the 
DHC has had three possible courses of action 
it could take: 

1. It could reject all bids and continue 
Federal ownership and management of the 
projects. Since it has been the clear inten- 
tion that the Government should dispose of 
these properties to private operation when it 
could feasibly do so, as indicated by the fact 
that they have been on the market for more 
than 2 years, the Board felt it could not 
justifiably retain them in Federal ownership 
any longer than necessary. 

2. It could have disposed of the properties 
on the open market with no restraints and 
restrictions. This course it rejected, in large 
part because of its recognition of the need 
for insuring homes for veterans. 

3. It could dispose of the properties at the 
best price obtainable, as the law required, but 
subject to conditions that would assure con- 
tinued availability of the housing for vet- 
erans at reasonable rents. 

If the present law is not to be changed, 
the DHC would elect to follow the third 
course as the one which seems to meet the 
veterans’ need for housing and, at the same 
time, carry out the requirements of the law 
and the Intention to put the projects under 
private operation and ownership. 

It is for Congress to determine whether it 
desires to change the present law because of 
the questions which have been raised with 
respect to the lack of a purchase priority to 
veterans on this housing. It is agreed by us 
and the War Assets Corporation that the 
granting of such a priority would require ad- 
ditional legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there were three bills 
introduced, all practically the same. The 
one to which the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has just referred is dated 
March 7, 1946. Certain representatives 
of the veterans did appear before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, but I want 
to tell you what is in this bill. 

Pirst, let me say that I do not know 
of any Member of this House, I do not 
know of any one who wants to be a Mem- 
ber of this House, who does not want and 
who is not willing to get on the veterans’ 
band wagon because there are several 
million veterans who are going to vote at 
the next election. No one has a monop- 
oly on a desire to aid veterans. I am 
going to get on that band wagon myself 
just the same as all the rest of the can- 
didates even if I have to crawl in over the 
tail gate. That does not mean that we 
do not sincerely do all we can in an 
effort to repay the veterans in part for 
the service they rendered. But there is 
a limit to what we can do. There is a 
limit to what the veteran wants us to do. 
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The bill introduced by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts provides that 
the Government shall appraise these 
houses the same as if they were con- 
structed some time between the Ist of 
January 1937 and the last day of Decem- 
ber 1939. Is that correct? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is correct; but the veterans organizations 
and the veterans who want the bill say 
they will be perfectly satisfied to have 
a reasonable value declared as of today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Pardon me for inter- 
rupting. This is the bill that was intro- 
duced and this is the bill that the gen- 
tlewomen says has the support of the 
four veterans’ organizations. It is quite 
true they came along, when we pointed 
out what this bill would do, and some of 
them said they would be willing to ac- 
cept changes. Of course, they would 
when they have the fraudulent nature 
of the thing exposed. The trouble is not 
because of the requests of veterans— 
when there is trouble it grows out of 
the acts of some who would exploit them. 
The Government fixes that price which 
means that the price fixed is somewhere 
between one-third and one-fourth less 
than the real value, the present value of 
those houses; then the bill provides that 
for 90 days the veterans shall have a 
preference to purchase those houses. 

Let us take this McLean Gardens prop- 
osition. Let us assume that an organi- 
zation, some four or five fellows get to- 
gether and form a corporation, they come 
in and buy one or more of these projects 
for one-third less than it is worth on the 
market. Then at the end, or in a short 
period, they can sell it to a speculator 
who will be able to make millions out of 
it withcut the veteran receiving any real 
benefit. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is wrong? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a continuing priority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. For the veteran? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
They are supposed to set a value as of 
those 3 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They are supposed 
to. But if the veterans do not purchase it 
within 90 days, if I have the money I can 
buy it, can I not? Can I not buy it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
But not at a price higher than the price 
the veterans paid for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There you are. If 
the veterans do not buy it, then I can 
. form a little corporation with gentlemen 
who have money, and I can buy the 
whole project: and then after that I can 
make a profit of millions. The bill as 
written affords an opportunity for some- 
one, not a veteran, somebody on the out- 
side who is smart, somebody outside who 
has business sense, do you not see, to 
come in, someone who does not care so 
much about the veteran, and buy the 
whole thing, and then peddle it off, a 
house at a time. We are all in favor of 
aiding the veteran, no-one has a monop- 
oly of that feeling. but no such scheme 
as that is of any benefit to him. The 
veteran organizations will not be for it 
either—they are not for it now, when at- 
tenticn is called to the provisions in it 
which enabdles a speculator to come in 
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under the veterans’ banner and make a 
million or two dollars while the veteran 
gets nothing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, the way the DHC organization 
is operating today the veterans cannot 
buy even the Naylor Gardens at the same 
price offered by civilians. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The veterans should 
have priority. Will the gentlewoman 
tell me what veterans are behind this 
thing? Name the men that organized 
that little group that came to the gentle- 
woman and wanted that bill brought in? 
Who are they? Name them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Col- 
onel Sawyer, of the Amvets. Hundreds of 
veterans have asked for a priority in the 
purchase of Government-owned perma- 
nent houses. I met with a large group 
of veterans one evening who asked for it. 
There are many veterans here at the 
Capitol who have asked for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Name those gentle- 
men who appeared over there before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. Who are they? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Williamson, of the VFW, was one. Mr. 
Hayden, of the American Legion, was an- 
other. Others were the national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, and Mr. Millard Rice of that or- 
ganization. And I learn that Colonel 
Roberts, legal counsel of the Amvets, has 
asked for time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, one gentleman, 
not one of those named, was around this 
Capitol all during the war with the ex- 
ception of a very short time, and he is one 
of those who is back of it—who wants to 
organize the purchasing agency. If Iam 
in error, please correct me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct 
a question to the chairman of this Com- 
mittee. The last Committee amendment 
revises the title of the bill by striking out 
the figures 100,000 in referring to the 
number of temporary housing units to 
be made available. I would like to in- 
quire why the figure “100,000” was 
stricken from the title? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will be very glad to 
inform the gentleman. The reason for 
the amendment to the title was because 
it was thought it would be quite possible 
to provide more than 100,000, and we do 
not want to limit it to 100,000 if the 
amount authorized will be sufficient for 
more than 100,000. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
glad to learn that. If I understand it 
correcily then, the additional appropri- 
ation to be authorized is $250,000,000, as 
against the previous allocation of $191,- 
000,000, so we may reasonably expect 
that at least an additional 100,000 units 
will be made available under this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is the additional 
authorization; that is correct. But in 
my remarks I made the explanation that 
necessarily it would cost a little more to 
move and reerect barracks by reason of 
the fact that they have no partitions; 
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that is, it would cost more to make 
dwelling houses out of them than jt 
would out of houses that were prepared 
originally for living quarters. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. But the 
gentleman feels quite certain that there 
will be at least 100,000 additional units 
available under this authorization. 

Mr. LANHAM. We are so assured by 
those who appeared before us, and we 
hope that it will be more than that. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 


‘marks at this point in the Recorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is most important and is certainly 
timely. It will cost us $410,000,000; but 
it will give us 200,000 dwelling units with 
which to house our returning veterans. 
I realize the seriousness of the situation 
existing, not in one part of the country, 
but in every section of the Nation. It 
is a situation which is causing much 
hardship in thousands of families, caus- 
ing both servicemen and veterans to be 
forced to live apart from their families 
in many instances. 

While we have been in consideration 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman, I was called 
from this room at the request of a young 
soldier in the Army Air Forces. He is 
aman with a family just returned from 
overseas, and happens to be stationed in 
Louisiana at the present time. When I 
greeted him on the outside of this Cham- 
ber, his plea was immediately that I help 
him in locating a home that he may bring 
his family with him to Louisiana. 

Likewise when I was last at home, at 
veteran meetings and on the streets, I 
was importuned many times about the 
housing situation. Men who have been 
overseas away from their families for 
years are now denied the privilege of 
having the wife and children with them 
upon their return. Men who are en- 
titled to homes on the American stand- 
ard are forced to live in places they are 
ashamed of and rear their children in 


. environments not conducive to rearing 


young men and women to be healthy, 
intelligent, and patriotic. 

This bill will make available temporary 
housing quickly. I am told that 90 per- 
cent will come from the Army and the 
Navy. This housing can be refashioned 
and changed so as to form temporary, 
but suitable places of abode for those 
who during long racking years of wa'- 
fare often knew no shelter but the sky. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to have the privi- 
lege of asking the gentleman from Texas 
several questions, if I may. As I under- 
stand this legislation it has to do with 
temporary houses for the emergency, im- 
mediately. 

Mr. LANHAM. It is for temporary 
housing. It applies only to temporary 
housing, and provides for no construc- 
tion of new temporary housing, but 
merely the use of that which has already 
been built under this act. 

Mrs. BOLTON. No new construction? 

Mr. LANHAM. Title V in terms 2s 
amended provides that there shall be no 
construction of new temporary housing. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Where do they get this 
temporary housing? 

Mr. LANHAM. Under the bill we 
passed in December they get this tempo- 
rary housing from vacant war housing 
that was occupied by the in-migrant 
workers at the plants. Ninety percent 
of the housing under this bill we get from 
Army and Navy barracks declared sur- 
plus, and about 10 percent from the war 
housing. 

Mrs. BOLTON. How are they going to 
be chosen? What districts are going to 
be chosen? What places are going to 
have the benefit of this housing? 

Mr. LANHAM. How is the allocation 
of the housing to be made? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. All over the United 
States. I have here the allocations that 
were made under the original provision 
that was passed in December for 100,000 
houses, and I think a glance at that will 
convince anyone that the distribution 
has been quite equitable. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Does it include all 
facilities for the houses? It does not pro- 
vide simply for the erection of houses 
with nothing in them? 

Mr. LANHAM. It provides for the 
usual facilities. The colleges or the towns 
have to provide the land and bring the 
utilities up to the sites. From there on 
the Government carries on. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What is the time that 
will elapse in carrying this out? 

Mr. LANHAM. It will be carried out 
just as speedily as possible. That is the 
reason we are putting in an amendment 
that where on account of its magnitude 
colleges or towns can do the work more 
quickly in their individual cases; they 
may do it themselves, provided they do 
it as cheaply, and they will be paid for it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask the chairman of the committee if 
I correctly understood him to say that 
he is going to place in the Recorp this list 
giving the allocation of previous funds? 

Mr. LANHAM. When we are back in 
the House I intend to ask unanimous 
consent to place that in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is a good idea. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, primarily 
simply for the purpose of asking the 
chairman to say for the Recorp what I 
am sure the bill implies, that in the al- 
location of these houses the little towns 
and hamlets of America will be in- 
cluded on the same basis and pro rata 
aspect as the large cities. 

Mr. LANHAM. We made that state- 
ment with reference to the legislation 
in December, and certainly from the 
Standpoint of the committee the same 
statement would hold good now. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was sure that was 
true. I just wanted to have it in the 
Recor for the guidance of whoever 


administers this act for. the executive 
department. 
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While I am on my feet, also, I should 
like to extend my felicitations to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, who is about to leave 
this honored body after a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Both the Congress 
and the country will miss his energetic, 
constructive, and patriotic devotion to 
his public duties. 

As gentlemen of the House know, the 
gentleman from Texas before entering 
Congress was something of a magician. 
It may be that after he retires from 
Congress he will go back to the practice 
of that elusive art. The speaker now ad- 
dressing you was at one time something 
of an amateur magician himself, so he 
knows something about the many rami- 
fications of the hidden art. 

May I commend to the serious con- 
sideration of the gentleman from Texas, 
therefore, that after leaving Congress he 
consider assuming a high administrative 
post in our Government, because we have 
need of a magician to bring order. out 
of the chaos we are in. For example, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, he might be 
able to pull a radium rabbit out of the 
hat to balance the budget. Perhaps in 
the post of Secretary of State the use of 
legardemain might enable us to work out 
arrangements with other countries which 
would proceed more smoothly than those 
we have had in the past. 

I can think of nothing that we need 
in the public service today more than 
magic of the kind which the able and 
amiable gentleman from Texas might be 
able to provide. 

Mr.LANHAM. I thank the gentleman. 
From the bottom of my heart I want to 
say that whatever happens I shall never 
forget the magic of the genial charm of 
association with this wonderful group. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jonn J. DELANEY, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5455) to amend sec- 
tion 502 of the act entitled “An act to 
expedite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, so as to authorize 
the appropriation of funds necessary to 
provide an additional 100,000 temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families, pursuant to House Resolution 
559, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered on the bill 
and amendment to final passage. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. McGrecor) 
there were—ayes 110, noes 1. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 347, nays 1, not voting 83, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 55] 
YEAS—347 

Abernethy Delaney, Heselton 
Allen, La. James J. Hill 
Almond Delaney, Hinshaw 
Andersen, John J. Hobbs 

H. Carl D’Ewart Hoeven 
Anderson, Calif. Dingell Hoffman 
Andresen, Dirksen Holifield 

August H. Dolliver Holmes, Wash. 
Andrews, Ala. Domengeaux Hook 
Andrews, N. Y. Dondero Horan 
Angell Doughton, N. C. Howell 
Arends Douglas, Calif. Huber 
Arnold Douglas, Il. Hull 
Auchincloss Doyle Izac 
Bailey Drewry Jackson 
Barden Durham Jarman 
Barrett, Pa. Dworshak Jenkins 
Barrett,Wyo. Earthman Jennings 
Barry Eaton Johnson, Calif. 
Bates, Ky. Eberharter Johnson, Dl. 
Bates, Mass. Elliott Johnson, Ind 
Beall Ellsworth Johnson, 
Beckworth Elston Luther A. 
Bell Engel, Mich. Johnson, 
Bender Engle, Calif. Lyndon 8. 
Bennet,N.Y. Ervin Jones 
Bennett, Mo. Fallon Jonkman 
Biemiller Feighan Judd 
Bishop Fellows Kean 
Blackney Fenton Kearney 
Bland Fernandez Kee 
Bolton Flood Keefe 
Bonner Folger Kelly, 1? 
Boren Forand Kerr 
Boykin Fulton Kilburn 
Bradley, Mich. Gallagher Kilday 
Brehm Gamble King 
Brooks Gary Kinzer 
Brown, Ga. Gavin Klein 
Brown, Ohio Gearhart Knutson 
Brumbaugh Geelan Kopplemann 
Bryson Gerlach Kunkel 
Buck Gifford Landis 
Buffett Gillespie Lane 
Bunker Gillette Lanham 
Burch Gillie Larcade 
Butler Goodwin Lea 
Byrnes, Wis. Gordon LeCompte 
Campbell Gore LeFevre 
Canfield Gossett Lemke 
Cannon, Fla. Graham Lewis 
Cannon, Mo. Granahan Link 
Carison Granger Luce 
Carnahan Grant, Ala. Ludlow 
Case, N. J. Grant, Ind. Lyle 
Case, S. Dak. Gregory McConnell 
Celler Griffiths McCormack 
Chenoweth Gross McCowen 
Chiperfield Gwinn, N. Y. McDonough 
Church Gwynne,Iowa McGehee 
Clark Hagen McGlinchey 
Clason Hale McGregor 
Clements Hall, McMillan, S. ¢ 
Clevenger Edwin Arthur McMillen, Il 
Clippinger Hail, Madden 
Cochran Leonard W. Mahon 
Coffee Halleck Maioney 
Cole, Mo. Hancock Manasco 
Colmer Hare Mansfield 
Combs Harless, Ariz. Mont 
Cooper Harness, Ind Mansfield, Tex 
Corbett Harris Marcantonio 
Courtney Hart Martin, Iowa 
Cox Hartle Martin, Mass. 
Cravens Havenner Mason 
Crosser Hays Mathews 
Cunningham Healy May 
Curtis Hébert Merrow 
D’Alesandro Hedrick Michener 
Daughton, Va. Hendricks Miller, Ca’ if 
Davis Henry Miller, Nebr. 


De Lacy 


Herter 


Mulls 
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Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Norreil 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
Out!and 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Powell 

Price, Ill, 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, Iil. 
Reed, N. Y, 
Resa 


Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robertson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 

Ryter 

Sabath 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Tl. 
Simpson, Pa, 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 


NAYS—1 
Sumner, Il. 
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Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Tarver 
Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex, 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichel 
Welch 

West 

White 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


NOT VOTING—83 


Adams 
Allen, Ill. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Bloom 
Bradley, Pa. 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Chapman 
Chelf 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Crawtord 
Curley 
Dawson 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Fuller 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gibson 


Gorski 

Green 

Hand 
Heffernan 
Hess 

Hoch 
Holmes, Mass. 
Hope 

Jensen 
Johnson, Okla. 
Kefauver 
Kelley. Pa. 
Keogh 
Kirwan 
LaFollette 
Latham 
Lesinski 
Lynch 
McKenzie 
Mankin 
Neely 

Norton 
O'Toole 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 

Poage 

Price, Fla. 
Quinn, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Rabin 
Rains 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 

Rizley 
Robertson, 

N. Dak. 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, N Y. 
Sadowski 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Sheridan 
Sparkman 
Starkey 
Sumners, Tex. 
Talbot 
Taylor 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Wilson 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 
Woodhouse 


General pairs until further notice: 
Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Hess. 


Mr. 
York 


Randolph with Mr. Baldwin of New 


Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 


Mr. Camp with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Adams. | 


Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Holmes 
of Massachusetts. 


Mr. 


Hoch with Mr. Fuller. 


Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Elsaesser. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
tham. 
Mr. 
Kansas. 


Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hope. 
Sheridan with Mr. Crawford. 

Neely with Mr. Ellis. 
Keogh with Mr. Cole of New York. 
Robertson of Virginia with Mr. La- 


Roe of New York with Mr. Cole of 


Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Schwabe of Mis- 


souri. 


Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Rees of Kansas, 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Torrens with Mr. Rich, 
Mr. Lynch with Mr. Wilson, 


Mr. Gardner with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Vorys of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Wolf- 
enden of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Voorhis of California with Mr. Robert- 
son of North Dakota. 

Mr. Bloom with Mr. Hand. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors weer opened. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table for immediate considera- 
tion the bill (S. 1821) to amend section 
502 of the act entitled “An act to ex- 
pedite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, so as to authorize the 
appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide additional temporary housing units 
for distressed families of servicemen and 
for veterans and their families, strike 
out’ all after the enacting clause, and 
insert in lieu thereof the bill just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the provi- 
sion of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
Cctober 14, 1940, as amended (42 U. 8S. C. 
1521), is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out the figure “$160,000,- 
c00” in subsection (a) thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the figure “$410,000,000”"; and 

(2) By adding after subsection (c) thereof 
the following new subsections: 

“(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tempo- 
rary housing for the purposes of this title, 
the National Housing Administrator, if he 
determines that such action will aid in expe- 
diting the provision of such temporary 
housing, may— 

“(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable to 
provide such temporary housing; and 

“(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversicn (including the costs of dis- 
assembling, transporting, and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting 
utilities from dwellings to mains, but not 
including the costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets and 
utility mains) of such temporary housing and 
facilities. 

“(e) The term ‘administrative expenses,’ as 
used in this title V, shall be deemed to in- 
clude administrative expenses of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency in performing any 
functions with respect to priorities or alloca- 
tions of materials or equipment for public or 
private housing, and of the Housing Expe- 
diter (including those of any Government 
agencies in carrying out parts of the author- 
ized veterans’ emergency housing program of 
the Housing Expediter, to the extent that 
additional administrative expenses of such 
agencies are thereby involved) in performing 
any functions with respect to facilitating the 
provision of veterans’ housing.” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM: Strike 
out all after the enacting Clause and insert 
the provisions of the bill H. R. 5455 as passeq. 
as follows: 

“That section 502 (a) of the act entitleg 
‘An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, ang 
for other purposes,’ approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, is amended by 
*$160,000,000’ and inserting in 
*$410,000,000.” 

“Sec. 2. That section 502 of said act be 
amended by adding after subsection (c) 
thereof the following subsections: 

“*(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tem- 
porary housing for the purposes of this title, 
the National Housing Administrator, if he 
determines that such action will aid in expe- 
diting the provision of such temporary hous- 
ing, may— 

“*(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to prov:de such temporary housing; and 

“*(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversion (including the costs of dis- 
assembling, transporting, and _ reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting util- 
ities from dwellings to mains, but not in- 
cluding the costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets 
and utility mains) of such temporary hous- 
ing and facilities. 

“*(e) The authorization in section 3 of this 
act to use administrative expense funds in 
connection with the processing of priorities 
and allocations of materials for war housing 
shall apply to any such functions author- 
ized by law in connection with housing for 
veterans and their families provided under 
title V of this act.’” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5455) was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks on the bill just passed, a table 
showing the allocation of the housing 
made to the various States under sim- 
ilar legislation passed last December. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include some tables 
of securities. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. MICHENER) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include in 
each an editorial. 4 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
to include an article. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two newspaper articles. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp an eloquent and timely speech made 
by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, United States 


striking out 
lieu thereot 
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High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands, before the National Press Club 
which I commend to the membership of 
the House. I make this request, Mr. 
Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that 
I estimate the speech may exceed the 
amount allowed under the rules of the 
ouse. 
. The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include therein certain 
statements, extracts, and articles. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Woman’s Press Club of Washington had 
a luncheon today at which the only two 
people who were invited who were not 
members of the club were Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and myself. I therefore 
felt that I had to attend the luncheon. 
As a result, I missed the roll call on the 
Lanham bill. I want the Recorp to show 
that I am very much in favor of the bill 
and I am very glad it passed practically 
unanimously. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 554 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 4512) to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for research relating to 
psychiatric disorders and to aid in the de- 
velopment of more effective methods of pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of such 
disorders, and for other pu . That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted, ani the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order very important legisla- 
tion amending the Public Health Service 
Act. It is an open rule providing for 1 
hour of general debate. I know that 
after you have been made familiar with 
the provisions of the bill, it will receive 
the same overwhelming support as the 
bill we just passed. I hope that not even 
the single vote cast against that other 
bill will be cast against this one. 

The bill comes to us from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
after full consideration and many days’ 
hearing by that committee. It was 
unanimously reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the rule on the bill was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Rules. The purpose of this legislation 
1s to improve the mental health of the 


people of the United States through the 
conducting of research, investigations, 
experiments, and demonstrations relat- 
ing to the cause, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of psychiatric disorders; assisting 
and fostering such research activities by 
public and private agencies, and promot- 
ing the coordination of all such re- 
searches and activities and the useful ap- 
plication of their results; training per- 
sonnel in matters relating to mental 
health; and developing, and assisting 
States in the use of, the most effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of psychiatric disorders. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $30,000,000 for each fiscal year, in 
addition to present authorized appropri- 
ations for the Public Health Service, most 
of which will be for the benefit of the 
State and local programs, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $4,500,000 for the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
which is to be located in or near Wash- 
ington. 

Already the Government, through the 
Public Health Service, has given splendid 
service which has been of incalculable 
benefit to needy and suffering citizens, 
and certainly has tended to mitigate the 
serious conditions found in recruiting 
men for the armed services. This bill 
will enlarge the activities of the Public 
Health Service, and extend its benefi- 
cent activities into the field of mental 
hygiene. 

This act will stand as a monument to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest], who introduced the bill and who 
has devoted a great deal of time to it. 
It will, I feel certain, accomplish the good 
that the author envisaged, and if, though 
God forbid this should come to pass, 
we should again be faced with a national 
emergency, I am sure this bill will have 
helped to reduce the number of Ameri- 
cans who fall in that twilight zone of 
mental unhealth we call psychoneurosis, 
and it will contribute greatly to our 
knowledge of the origin and cure of more 
serious mental disorders. The gentle- 
man deserves the appreciation of the 
House and of the country. I congratu- 
late him upon his splendid work, his 
energy, and his devotion, and to his per- 
severance which brought forth from that 
hardboiled committee a unanimous re- 
port. It is legislation in the right direc- 
tion. 

I cannot fail to give proper credit to 
another untiring member of the sub- 
committee which considered this bill, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Marcantonio], who contributed greatly 
to the favorable consideration given. 

This bill should have the unanimous 
support of the House, Mr. Speaker. I 
am sure that not even those gentlemen 
who customarily rise to object to all 
measures which seem to put the Fed- 
eral Government into a position of help- 
ing the States and local units can find 
grounds for opposing this humanitarian 
measures which will enrich medical and 
psychological knowledge.- The bill is 
skillfully designed to give the utmost re- 
sponsibility to the local governments. 
The bureaucrats cannot be charged with 
wanting to extend their power here. It 
provides help and guidance for all the 
States, even for those States that con- 


tribute the least, and on a basis of equity 
and fairness. The gentlemen who love 
to criticize will find little in this bill to 
object to. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Brown}. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I appear today in a dual capacity, as a 
member of the Rules Committee in sup- 
port of this rule, and as ranking minor- 
ity member on the Subcommittee on 
Public Health of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

House Resolution 554 makes in order 
H. R. 4512, as the chairman of the Rules 
Committtee has already explained. H. 
R. 4512, which will be before you, if this 
rule is adopted, for 1 hour of general 
debate, and then for amendment under 
an open rule, provides for amendments 
to the Public Health Service Act to estab- 
lish a research center at the Public 
Health Center at Bethesda, Md., for aid 
in the development of more effective 
methods for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of such disorders, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill, as it amends the present Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, increases the 
amount of money that can be appro- 
priated each year for the Public Health 
Service by $10,000,000, a sum believed to 
be necessary to carry out this research 
to aid mental health. 

This measure also carries authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation of $4,500,000 
for the construction of needed buildings 
and for the equipment of the facilities 
at the health center in Bethesda 
through which this research will be con- 
ducted. 

As many of you know, I have been and 


* Tam opposed to the Federal Government 


entering into any field of endeavor which 
rightfully belongs to a State or a local 
community, or to the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming any obligation that rests 
primarily upon a private citizen, or upon 
a local community, or upon a State. I 
believe there is a line of demarcation be- 
tween the duties and responsibilities of 
the Federal Government on the one hand 
and the States, local communities, and 
individual citizens on the other hand. 
I have zealously tried, as a member of 
the Committee on Public Health, in 
drafting legislation to be certain the 
Federal Government does not step across 
that line and invade the field of State 
and local responsibility. It seems to me 
that the Federal Government does have 
a responsibility to all the people, as far 
as research is concerned; as far as cer- 
tain features of health instruction may 
be concerned; as far as recommending 
equipment to be used, or preparing plans 
for furnishing a center where medical 
men and others from various State and 
local institutions may come to receive 
and obtain the latest information and to 
learn something of the latest methods 
used in combating various mental dis- 
eases which develop throughout the Na- 
tion and among the people thereof. 
This bill does hold the activities of 
the Federal Government to that one sin- 
gle field I have mentioned. It does not, 
however, in any way compel the Federal 
Government to assume responsibility for 
the care of any individuals except those 
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who may be used purely for instruc- 
tion or for experimental purposes, if I 
may use the word “experimental” in 
the proper way. This bill does not take 
away from the States any of the rights 
or privileges they now have in this field. 
It simply establishes on about the same 
basis as the great National Institute of 
Cancer a new research center to deal 
primarily and specifically with mental 
diseases and mental disorders, and, of 
course, the war that has just closed has 
proven to us that there is a growing 
need for some central research institu- 
tion as to mental diseases. This bill es- 
tablishes that research center. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I wonder if the com- 
mittee went into the possibility that Fed- 
eral support of research might be an un- 
stable base for research? I am asking 
for information because we allocate 
funds only from year to year, whereas 
research is a matter that covers a long 
period of time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Iam not certain 
that I understand the import of the 
gentlewoman’s question, but if I under- 
stand correctly, this research would be a 
continuing thing over a long period of 
time in a program under which the Fed- 
eral Government could obtain specialists 
and give instruction here in this research 
center that would be simply unavailable 
and beyond the means of any single State 
or community to otherwise obtain. 

Mrs. BOLTON. But are we certain 
that the Congress would continue to ap- 
propriate funds? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We can never 
be certain as to what any future Con- 
gress may do. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is what I mean. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But we can be 
rather certain of what the future Con- 
gresses will do. The Congress could, of 
course, refuse to vote appropriations any 
year for any governmental purpose, in- 
cluding our own salaries or the salary of 
the President of the United States, or 
for the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy; but it is not likely it would. Cer- 
tainly the Congress could refuse appro- 
priations for any purpose. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Does the gentleman 
think it would be a safe enough proposi- 
tion to start a research project in this 
field under these conditions? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly do, 
because this establishes a national policy 
and program which, like the establish- 
ment of the National Cancer Institute, 
will be a continuing thing. I believe it 
will grow in importance and value as 
time goes on and will prove its worth to 
the people of America as something that 
is greatly needed. Certainly if there is 
any field in which the Federal Govern- 
ment belongs, it is in the field of re- 
search. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am not absolutely 
sure that I agree wholly with the gentle- 
man on this point. Inasmuch as the 
need for broader understanding of 
psychiatry is one of the dramatic situa- 
tions in the health field today and is one 
which the Federal Government through 
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the drafting of an army and the conse- 
quent emotional and mental break- 
downs of so many of these soldiers had 
something to do with in creating, perhaps 
it has responsibility for doing something 
to bring about a wider knowledge of 
causes and cures. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Undoubtedly, 
the Federal Government in some of its 
actions and: activities may have in- 
creased the number of possible patients 
for any mental institution we might 
name, but they would not be cared for 
under this bill unless they were brought 
in simply for study and instruction pur- 
poses. Otherwise we might establish a 
special ward out there for the use of some 
of our friends. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man explain, if he is permitted in the 
time allotted him, the necessity for 
grants to the States? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman give me the section to which he 
refers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One reference to 
it is found on page 9 of the bill in sec- 
tion 8. There are other grants also to 
universities, hospitals, and other public 
and private institutions. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If my memory 
serves me correctly, and I have not had 
an opportunity to refresh my memory 
completely on this lezislation, the only 
grants extended to the States are where 
they maintain public-health services and 
request these special representatives or 
doctors from the mental health center, 
to come to the States to give instruction 
instead of bringing State employees into 
Washington. These experts would go 
from Washington out to one of the State 
institutions and give instructions and 
demonstrations as to the latest methods 
and means of handling these mental 
cases. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the language covers 
merely the thing he speaks of? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It permits the 
training of these local officials. If in 
this research center they would develop 
a method to handle certain types of 
mental cases, and then instead of bring- 
ing in all the nurses and the personnel 
from each State hospital to learn down 
here, they may send experts from Wash- 
ington to the State hospitals to explain 
the methods and means of handling 
those particular cases. That is the pur- 
pose of this particular section. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no 
doubt but that the section does provide 
for the activities to which the gentleman 
refers, but it goes further than that. It 
is to enable the Surgeon General to as- 
sist in establishing and maintaining 
public-health services in the States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. For this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Including grants 
for demonstration. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
tirely correct. 

Mr. WADSWCRTH. It is not merely 
grants for demonstrations, 
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Mr. OWN of Ohio. No; but it is in 
connection with these particular types of 
cases where instruction is given. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. In reply to the gentle. 
man from New York, may I say that the 
language he is referring to on page 9 js 
the language now in effect with reference 
to cancer and tuberculosis and is simply 
used in th's case to apply to the question 
of public health. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With an in. 
crease in appropriation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; so that 
these mental-health cases can be inte- 
grated into the Public Health Service 
as a new activity. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. In my desire to be 
brief and not detain the House more 
than necessary, I omitted to make the 
statement that the gentleman from 
Ohio, who happens to be a member of 
the Rules Committee, together with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAttecx], 
are both members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
when I referred to that committee as 
hard-boiled, of course, I did not have 
these gentlemen in mind. I do want to 
say that from what we have observed 
now how intelligently the gentleman 
from Ohio has answered all questions 
propounded, it shows that he in con- 
junction with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has devoted a great deal of time 
and attention to this matter, as well as 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hat- 
LECK]. I do not desire to deprive them 
of the credit that is due both of these 
splendid members of the committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate 
the compliment of the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This 
does not border on or take on anything 
of the features of socialized medicine, 
does it? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Absolutely not. 
I checked very carefully, and other 
members of the committee alsa checked 
just as carefully, to be certain we did 
not step across the line I mentioned 4 
moment ago and go into the field of 
socialized medicine or into endeavors 
which properly belong to the States or 
the local communities. This is purely 
for research, it is purely for instruction, 
to render a service that the States and 
local communities cannot render for 
themselves except at an expense which 
would be unbearable. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It brings 
together and makes available to the 
States and the hospitals of the States the 
latest information of the whole Nation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. EATON. I feel, of course, as the 
centleman does, that the need for this 
service in this country is tremendous at 
the present time. I am only anxious to 
be assured that these grants by the Fed- 
eral Government will not further intrude 
upon the sovereignty of the States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We took out of 
this bill every line and every word that 
we believed would in any way intrude 
upon the sovereignty of the States, would 
lead toward socialized medicine, or would 
in any way interfere with the normal 
functioning of local hospitals, and under- 
stood that the work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this respect will be confined 
purely to research, to instruction, to 
training, to tests, to examinations, to 
experiments, and so forth. 

Mr. EATON. Has the gentleman any 
hope that this research in the mental 
condition of America will discover why a 
majcrity of our people have kept the 
New Deal in power for 14 years? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not be- 
lieve I want to discuss that at this time. 
I am hoping that this bill will be passed. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. As I understand, this 
research at Bethesda will in no way in- 
terfere with any research that is now go- 
ing on in the States in private or in 
public institutions? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, no. I 
would like to say to the gentlewoman, 
and I believe I should have explained it to 
the House, that all of the research which 
will be done will be in conjunction with 
research in other institutions, and will 
bring to this Federal research institution 
here the latest discoveries, and methods 
worked out in other research institutions. 
There will actually be much more money 
spent in these private research institu- 
tions than will be spent here in the Fed- 
eral Government institution. Not only 
that, but representatives of every State 
public health administration, every 
State welfare department, and every 
hospital which has anything to do with 
mental diseases, are behind this bill. 
They have all approved it. They have 
all requested it. There was no opposi- 
tion to this bill. Instead, there was gen- 
eral approval of the measure, and I hope 
that this rule will be adopted so that we 
may consider this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMBAUGH]. 


CANCER IS THE SCOURGE OF MANKIND 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule making in order H. R. 4512 now 
under consideration, and which I sin- 
cerely hope will receive unanimous ap- 
proval, provides funds for research relat- 
ing to psychiatric disorders and to aid in 
the development of more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of such disorders and for other 
Purposes. It is noteworthy that this 
legislation, which amends the Public 
Health Service Act, includes cancer 
among the diseases that will be the sub- 
ject of study and research under the pro- 
visions of this important bill. 


Mental diseases, we are told, have in- 
creased at an alarming rate in the 
United States the past few years, and a 
surprising number are afflicted with 
shadowed minds. The great strides 
made by the medical profession in treat- 
ing mental disorders have resulted in 
establishing a ray of hope for those un- 
fortunately suffering from diseases of 
the mind. 

Yet cancer appears to be as baffling to 
the medical world as it was a score of 
years ago and ranks high on the list of 
diseases responsible for the American 
death rate. The anguish and tortured 
life that follows the inception of cancer 
is too well known to need any detailed 
explanation. It is sufficient to say that 
to the victim of cancer the angel of death 
is a welcome visitor, since she releases 
the patient from the agonizing pain that 
wracks the impoverished body ravaged 
by one of the most devastating diseases 
known to mankind. 

I feel highly privileged to be in posi- 
tion as a Member of this House to sup- 
port the rule on H. R. 4512. There is 
little doubt in my mind that all of you 
have at some time had the opportunity 
from personal observation to witness the 
agonizing torture of some loved one or 
acquaintance who has suffered with 
cancer. Truly, it is the scourge of man- 
kind. 

This week I received a letter from a 
prominent and highly respected citizen 
of my congressional district which I wish 
to read to you as an eloquent appeal for 
the enactment of legislation as embodied 
in the bill now under consideration. My 
constituent is a loving husband and de- 
voted father and his pathetic appeal is 
filled with added pathos as I was in- 
formed this morning that his beloved 
wife passed away shortly after he had 
written this sad, yet inspiring message. 
If any Member of this House is unde- 
cided in regard to his views concerning 
this legislation I beg of him to listen at- 
tentively to the eloquent plea of a heart- 
broken husband and father written at 
the deathbed of a !oving wife who less 
than a year ago was in seemingly good 
health. In the short space of 7 months 
cancer, in its deadly mission, succeeded 
ir. ravaging the body of this fine young 
wife and mother, bringing blindness in 
its wake until in the closing days of her 
illness a state of delirium enveloped her 
and muffled to a degree the excruciating 
pain that permeated her whole being. 

Two days ago the summons of death 
ended the deathbed vigil and released 
this attractive wife and mother from 
months of pain and suffering that the 
tender care of loved ones and the best 
medical treatment and surgical skill in 
the United States found it impossible to 
relieve. 

This heart-rending letter with timely 
admonitions and a pathetic appeal is 
not only a grim warning but likewise 
presents a stirring challenge to all of 
us to wage a relentless war against can- 
cer—the foe of mankind. You or I may 
be the next victim or someone dear to us 
may be stricken by this insidious disease 
as it continues on its infernal flight, for 
like death itself, it is no respecter of 


age, sex, or social position in life. The 
thought-provoking letter is as follows: 


» Pa., March 11, 1946. 
Hon. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am 41 years of age. 
and have two daughters, aged 12 and 16 
My wife is also 41 years of age, and I am 
now watching her die of cancer. 

Six months ago my wife was apparently 
one of the healthiest and happiest women of 
cur community. I took her to one of the 
largest hospitals in our country, where they 
cut part of her body away. She has suffered 
every conceivable agony and torture, and I 
have watched her go blind. The dozens of 
doctors that examined and tried to help her 
have always given me the same answer, “I 
am very sorry, just try to make her com- 
fortable.” 

She now has a few hours, or perhaps days, 
to live, and I am deeply grateful that she 
is no longer suffering, for now she is irra- 
tional, and can no longer tell me of her 
pains and tortures, and there is nothing more 
left for me to do but to wait her death and 
to make plans for her burial. 

But for the 17,000,000 Americans alive to- 
day that are destined to die of cancer there 
must be an answer. 

Less than 10 years ago there were other 
dreaded diseases that were spoken of with 
fear and superstition, but today cures have 
been found, and no longer are they spoken 
of in hushed tones. 

The cure for cancer is no more inconceiv- 
able than the discovery of the cure for these 
other dreaded diseases. Our Nation has spent 
over $2,000,000,000 to discover the atomic 
bomb, and still twice as many Americans 
have died of cancer than were killed between 
Pearl Harbor and VJ-day. 

I have but a small voice in a small com- 
munity, and I am appealing to you with 
everything at my command to take this let- 
ter most seriously. You are the Congress- 
man of a great State. You have at your dis- 
posal the means and power to let thousands 
of people learn of this high purpose. 

We can conquer cancer, but the public 
must be aroused. My wife is no longer a part 
of this world, but there are thousands and 
thousands of wives, husbands, fathers, moth- 
ers, sons, and daughters who may be the 
next victims of this now dreaded scourge 
I, also, was most complacent until cancer 
hit my happy home, but no man, rich or 
poor, white or black, knows when cancer 
may strike next. 

My wife is dying alone. My life and the 
lives of my daughters will go on, but we 
must do something to save other happy 
families from the same heartbreak and men- 
tal torture that we have gone through. 

There will be a cure for cancer. Give our 
great doctors and scientists the means to 
study. Help raise enough dollars. They will 
find the cure. 

You have the power to bring this cause 
into the open. True, it may not be pleasant 
news to your constituents, but it may help 
save your life and thousands of their lives 

I do not desire publicity, nor do I want 
my name to be mentioned, but I beg of you 
not to permit this letter to go unheeded 
It is people like you that must heip. Public 
opinion must be aroused and money must 
be raised either privately or through the 
Government. There is no more important 
mission than to find a cure for a disease that 
is killing about 13 percent of our population. 
We must have a greater research effort, so 
that the people now doomed may live. 

We must conquer cancer, and all of the 
anguish and suffering and heartbreak that 
accompanies it—and you are the one to help, 
now. 

Most sincerely. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. CocHran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
very easily go along with the committee 
so far as setting up this National In- 
stitute of Mental Health is concerned and 
having the Public Health Service make a 
study of mental disorders. But why the 
committee provides again for grants to 
the States, and nonprofit institutions I 
do not understand. We have just had a 
lecture, you might say another lecture, 
for we have had many cf them from the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS] 
who tells us about the centralization of 
power and the bureaucracy in the Fed- 
eral Government. He is going to retire 
from service in this House. I have known 
the gentleman ever since he has been 
here, as it happens that the gentleman 
from Texas {[Mr. SumMnerRs] is one of 
five Members of the House today who 
were Members when I came here to 
work as a secretary to a Congressman 
34 years ago. If he wants to stop the 
centralization of power and reduce bu- 
reaucracy that you hear him talk so 
much about, the way for him to do it is 
to stop these grants to States and to stop 
Federal aid to the States. You can make 
up your mind that every time you pro- 
vide for a grant to the States or Federal 
aid to the States. the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to police the money. They 
are going to go out to the States and see 
that the money is spent for the purposes 
for which it was appropriated and allo- 
cated; and in so doing, they will police 
the activities of the States. If you think 
they are not going to do it in connection 
with this legislation, let me invite your 
attention to paragraph (h) of section 8, 
where it is provided that they shall go 
into the States to see that this money 
which is going to be allocated is being 
used properly. They will go not only to 
States but to hospitals, universities, and 
so forth. Section 8, paragraph (h), pro- 
vides that they will not spend any money 
until they see that the regulations are 
followed, Read it, do not take my word. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
impress upon the gentleman that this 
section to which the gentleman refers is 
in substance in the present law and it has 
been for a long, long time. The only 
thing that is done here is to make it ap- 
plicable also to mental health. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I understand, but the 
gentleman from Ohio cannot deny that 
you are spending $10,000,000 additional. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Oh, yes. 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That $10,000,- 


000 is not an aid to the States at all. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You are raising the 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000. Look at your 
report. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Asa matter of fact, and 
I am sure the gentleman from Ohio will 
agree with me, that the amounts that go 
to the States are rather negligible and 
the bulk of the $10,000,000 will be spent 
in a training and research experimental 
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program by the Institute. There will be 
here and there some minor grants-in- 
aid. For instance, if a hospital connected 
with a university in the State of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has some special 
study under way and they need some 
help, there will be a small grant made but 
the amount going to the State is negligi- 
ble. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Where are you go- 
ing to get the money that is going to be 
distributed? Nowhere but from the 
taxpayers of the States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The money can 
be gotten from the same place that we 
got the billions of dollars that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has voted away in 
the past 20 years. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The State of Ohio 
from which the gentleman comes is 
known as one of the taxpaying States 
of the Union, just as my State of Mis- 
souri is. But there are many States in 
the Union who get out of the Federal 
Treasury more money than they put in. 
This matter of making Federal grants 
and providing Federal aid, if it is contin- 
ued, is going to make it absolutely impos- 
sible to balance your normal budget. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Every time we make 
one of these Federal grants or provide 
Federal aid, you know it will stay on the 
statute books. On Monday we passed a 
bill absolutely full of Federal aid and 
Federal grants to the States, the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill. 

Try to repeal one of them. You do not 
find any one of these gentlemen who 
have been talking about centralization of 
power offering amendments to strike 
from that Agricultural Department ap- 
propriation bill any of these items that 
are hand-outs to the States. The 
thought comes to me we had better be a 
little careful and stop this distribution of 
Federal money if you want to balance the 
budget. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will just take time, when he re- 
tires from the well of the House, to read 
section 8, which he has been discussing, 
he will see that a limitation is placed in 
this section of $3,000,000, to be used not 
only as an aid but for the training of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. COCHRAN. True, but the bill 
also provides for an increase from $20,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. It also, aside 
from that, provides for money to set 
up this institute. The gentleman can- 
not deny that. Set up the institute and 
stop there and I will go along with you. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No one denies 
anything, but I am attempting to ex- 
plain to the gentleman, and it seems im- 
possible for him to understand what is 
in this bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know what is in 
the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I hope the 
gentleman will read it again, and if he 
will read it carefully, he will ascertain 
that the limit that can possibly be spent, 
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including the training of personnel, js 
$3,000,600 a year. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman 
will look at the report under the Ram. 
seyer rule, and read it, he will see that 
it shows the existing law is changeq 
from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. Here js 
what the report says: 

(c) To enable the Surgeon Genera! to 
assist, through grants and as otherwise pro. 
vided in this section, States, counties, health 
districts, and other political subdivisions of 
the States in establishing and maintaining 
adequate public health services, includ 
grants for demonstrations and for the train. 
ing of personnel for State and local health 
work, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year a sum not 
to exceed [$20,000,000] $30,000,000. Of the 
sum appropriated for each fiscal year pur- 
suant to this subsection there shall be avail- 
able an amount, not to exceed [$2,000,000 
$3,000,000, to enable the Surgeon General 
to provide demonstrations and to train per- 
sonnel for State and local health work and 
to meet the cost of pay, allowances, and tray- 
eling expenses of commissioned officers and 
other personnel of the Service detaiied to 
assist States in carrying out the purposes of 
this subsection. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I understand, the 
gentleman is against this bill because 
it carries an appropriation of millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I said I could go 
along with them with reference to the 
institute you want to set up, but I am 
warning you that you are handing out 
additional grants to the States, so don’t 
be complaining about centralization of 
power and bureaucracy in Washington 
when you make the grants. 

Look at section 303, page 8, and see 
what you are going to do with the 
money. I quote: “to provide such train- 
ing and instruction, and demonstrations, 
through grants, upon recommendation 
of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, to public and other nonprofit 
institutions, including grants to such in- 
stitutions for the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or leasing of hospital, clinic, and 
related facilities necessary for the pur- 
poses of such training and instruction.” 

Here you are not only going to spend 
the money for research, but you are also 
going to use it for construction, acquisi- 
tion, or leasing of hospitals, and so forth. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
trying to convert the Republicans to an 
economy program; is that it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Botton] for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

(Mrs. Botton asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [{Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
sorry that I missed the roll-call vote 
on the Lanham veterans’ housing bill. 
At that time I was in a very important 
meeting of a subcommittee on appropria- 
tions for Government corporations. 
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failed to hear the bells. Of course, I 
would like to have the REcorp show that 
Iam very much in favor of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Rosston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order part of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
speaker, I am in favor of the rule making 
ihe bill, H. R. 4512, before us in order, 
and as I understand the bill I am in favor 
of it. It had the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the able Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House and 
I understand the rule was granted by the 
Rules Committee without a dissenting 
vote and that there is little opposition to 
the bill. 

I thank the Speaker and the House for 
cranting its unanimous consent for me to 
talk on another subject not related to 
the bill. 

I am very much disturbed over the 
threat to world peace. Our Nation took 
the lead in helping to set up the world 
organization. Its purpose was to en- 
courage and preserve world peace. We 
certainly should do nothing to weaken or 
destroy that leadership. 

Ever since the very able and distin- 
cuished former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr. Churchill, made his speech 
at Fulton, Mo., in which he suggested that 
we enter into an alliance with Great 
Britain, I have been very greatly dis- 
turbed and so have many editors, com- 
mentators, and other leaders in our coun- 
try over the threat to world peace. This 
speech of the former Prime Minister is 
most significant in view of his power and 
influence throughout the world, and the 
fact that the President of the United 
States in a special car was accompanied 
by him to Fulton, Mo., and introduced 
Mr. Churchill. 

The President says that he did not 
read Mr. Churchill’s speech or know 
what he intended to say. And for the 
sake of argument we may assume that 
this statement of the President is true. 
But it would not likely be accepted in 
‘he countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The leaders of most of those countries 
would at once assume that this very 
important world declaration by Mr. 
Churchill had the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the President of this, our Na- 
tion, before it was made. 

, Before World War II started and be- 
‘ore Italy became involved in the war, 
when Hitler visited Rome and was pre- 
sented by Mussolini, the people of this 
country and other nations at once ac- 
cepted as a fact that Mussolini and the 
Italian people were in accord with Hit- 
ler; and when Mussolini visited Berlin 
and was presented by Hitler, the same 
construction was placed upon such ac- 
tion; and whether it is true or not, many 
countries of the world might very well 
believe we were lined up on the side of the 
British Empire in this controversy be- 
tween Mr. Churchill and Premier Stalin; 
ne we do know if his suggestions should 
€ carried out it would destroy the United 


Nations Organization and would greatly 
lessen our influence for world peace. I 
do not blame Mr. Churchill to look out 
for the British Empire. He always shows 
his devotion to and partiality for it. 

No one could be more opposed to ag- 
gression thanIam. Neither do I believe 
in communism or a communistic form of 
government. If there is a single Com- 
munist living in my district I have never 
heard of him. There is not a place in my 
district large enough to plant the staff of 
the red flag of communism. There is no 
congressional district in the United 
States where the people are more genu- 
inely American and believe in American 
ideals and the American Constitution and 
the real American way of life than do the 
people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. We do not, however, have any de- 
sire to regulate the domestic or internal 
affairs or the form of government of the 
Russian people. That is their business. 
I have always opposed and shall continue 
to oppose the imposition of their form of 
government, communism, and their 
ideals of government, upon the Ameri- 
can people. 

I am one who has been very critical of 
the conduct of the Russian Government 
in many acts of that Government at the 
San Francisco Conference and since the 
United Nations Organization was estab- 
lished. 

I think I understand the very im- 
portant issue that confronts the British 
and Russian Governments. 

The Russians desire to come down into 
the Mediterranean through Yugoslavia 
and the Adriatic Sea, and through the 
Dardanelles, and they too, according to 
all reports, look with selfish designs on 
the rich oil fields of Iran, and they de- 
sire to come down into the Indian Ocean 
through the Persian Gulf. 

It is understandable why the British 
Empire does not desire Russia to ac- 
complish any one of these purposes. The 
British feel that it is a threat to their 
life line and to the British Empire. 

I condemn aggression among nations, 
more than I would for one man to move 
onto his neighbor’s land, imperil his 
family, and take possession of his goods 
and property. Such acts violate the laws 
of God and of nations. My great con- 
cern is that if these two great leaders, 
Churchill and Stalin, continue to use 
such vituperative language as well as the 
short and ugly word, the first thing we 
know we shall be plunged into another 
terrible war—more terrible than the one 
through which we have recently passed. 

We Americans believe in free speech. 

But why should Mr. Churchill leave his 
native Britain and come to this country 
and in company with the President of 
the United States, and use our country 
as a sounding board to make these at- 
-tacks and urge upon our country to do 
an act that would destroy the leadership 
of this Nation for world peace, and de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the UNO to 
influence the world for peace and to keep 
the peace? 

I know it has been said this is a time 
for plain speaking. It certainly is a 
time for sound, sober thinking. If some- 
thing must be said let the head of this 
Government declare the policy of this 
Nation. Let it not be done through the 
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introduction of Mr. Churchill by the 
President of the United States and un- 
der circumstances that might very well 
convince other nations that some sort of 
understanding has already been reached. 

The Security Council meets here in a 
few days. We want all the members of 
that Council to be present, and to feel 
that it is our high purpose to carry out 
the San Francisco Charter through ne- 
gotiation and to resolve the differences 
between nations. But if the Council 
should come to the conclusion that we 
are already committed to a certain 
course it can have no effect except to 
destroy our leadership and our useful- 
ness. If Britain and Russia should be- 
come involved in war, more than likely 
we would be drawn into that war and, 
of course, this must be the desire of Mr. 
Churchill. 

AVOID WAR—PRESERVE WORLD PEACE 


The world has just come through the 
most cruel and destructive war recorded 
in history. It is intimated that approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed. Our casualties—killed, 
wounded, and broken in body—were 
more than a million. Perhaps a trillion 
dollars were expended and property val- 
ues destroyed. 

We expended more than four hundred 
billions. Our people face a staggering 
debt of more than three hundred billions 
with hundreds of billions more of con- 
tingent liabilities. Millions of our young 
men only recently have returned to their 
homes and their families and laid aside 
their uniforms. Other millions, like the 
sons of some of us, still have on their uni- 
forms after many years of service. 

All these burdens and losses cannot be 
liquidated in a hundred years. We still 
have hundreds of millions of starving, 
helpless, homeless people, men, women, 
and children. The tears of the fathers 
and mothers of our sons and daughters 
have scarcely dried. Must this country 
and the world now be plunged into an- 
other struggle, which we know would 
be more destructive of human life and 
property and would completely bankrupt 
the world and no doubt be followed by 
chaos? 

I wish to repeat that every word and 
every action of our leaders should be 
weighed with the utmost care and good 
judgment and sound reasoning should 
prevail. 

I am urging that this great Nation not 
align itself with any other nation in any 
way that may weaken our leadership for 
peace, justice, and right. Let us use this 
powerful leadership to our utmost to 
reconcile the differences between the 
other nations. Let our leadership be di- 
rected to aid other nations to compose 

their differences within the framework 
of the organization that has been set up. 
Let us still hold that position of leader- 
ship that we have assumed and have car- 
ried forward so successfully. 

As a sworn Member of the United 
States Congress, without partisanship 
and without political considerations, I 
feel deeply that it is my sworn duty to 
do whatever I may be able to do to keep 
our country and the world from being 
involved in another global struggle, and 
Iam sure this must be the sincere prayer 
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and the earnest hope of every loyal Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Will it help our cause to have Mr. 
Churchill and other great world leaders 
use our country as a forum under cir- 
cumstances such as prevailed at Fulton, 
Mo.? 

I am, and more than 99 percent of the 
people of my district are, native-born 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. While I have al- 
ways been a great admirer of Mr. 
Churchill, I feel that my first duty, my 
first concern, is to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
move the previous question without first 
complimenting the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] for making 
that patriotic and sensible speech. I 
hope he will not be assailed and at- 
tacked now for having the best interests 
of our country at heart, and for feeling 
that nothing should be done by anyone 
in this country that might bring us into 
war. I hope sincerely he will not, for his 
statement, be branded a Communist. 

Mr. Speaker, I move th: previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A CLEAN SLATE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 113 
days the people have been waiting for the 
settlement of the General Motors strike. 


It was with a sigh of relief and a hope 
that for a time major strikes were over 
that we learned yesterday that the 
strikes against General Motors and Gen- 
eral Electric had been settled. 


Unfortunately, the policy of the ad- 
ministration is such that many still fear 
that smaller plants throughout the coun- 
try, unable to meet the wage scale of 
these great corporations with their 
millions of dollars of resources, will be 
forced either into inactivity through 
strikes for comparable wages or be put 
out of business by inability to meet those 
wage rates. 

Let us, however, hope that the slate, 
insofar as Steel, General Electric and 
General Motors are concerned, has been 
wiped clean and that the administration 
will, for the moment and at least until 
reconversion has been attained, forget 
its political alliance with the PAC and 
the CIO and cease its attempts to give 
special privileges to organizations from 
which it might expect in return support 
in the coming November elections. 

From the press of a few days ago, we 
get a miniature picture of what strikes 
generally have cost us. That article is 
as follows: 

JANUARY STRIKES Cost NaTIon 10,000,000 
MAN-DAys OF WoORK—PRODUCTION INDEX 
Drops THOUGH TOTAL OF EMPLOYED RISES 
1,600,000 Over 1945 
Strikes cost the Nation around 10,000,000 

man-days of work in January, the largest 

such loss on record, according to Government 
estimates yesterday. 

The loss of work reflected the impact of the 


steel, General Motors, electrical, and other 
strikes, 


It dimmed an otherwise generally bright 
economic picture. A United Press survey 
showed that employment and unemployment 
(disregarding strikers) both gained some- 
what. 
same time was due to the expanding size 
of the labor force as more servicemen sought 
civilian jobs. 


PRODUCTION INDEX DROPS 


The industrial-production index in Janu- 
ary was off five points as strikes in the steel 
and auto industry forced shut-downs in other 
lines. The retail-price index made a frac- 
tional gain. The farm-prite index took a 
small seasonal set-back after several months 
of upturn. 

Treasury spending continued to fall. Re- 
ceipts almost equaled those of the previous 
month, and exceeded those of January last 
year. The deficit was lowered. 

The weekly average wage in the latest 
month for which figures were available was 
off slightly but average hours of work like- 
wise showed a decline. 

The January labor force—those willing and 
able to work—was 53,990,000, an increase of 
3,000,000 over January of 1945 and a jump 
of about 680,000 from last December. 

The total employed was 51,720,000 at the 
end of January, an increase of 1,600,000 from 
last January and a rise of 360,000 from De- 
cember. : 

The month-end unemployment figure was 
2,270,000, compared with 1,950,000 at the end 
of December and 840,000 at the end of Janu- 
ary 1945. Strikers are not counted as un- 
employed since they are not looking for jobs. 

Man-days lost through strikes in January, 
estimated at 10,000,000 were up 2,500,000 net 
from the previous month. This compared 
with 840,000 days lost through strikes in 
January 1945. 

Average weekly-wage figures for November 
1945—the latest available—showed at $40.89. 
This compared with $41.04 a month previous 
and $46.85 in November 1944. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS DROP 


In November of 1945, the average wage 
earner worked 41.3 hours, against 41.7 hours 
the month before and 45.3 hours in Novem- 
ber 1944. Hourly earnings averaged 99 cents 
last November. In November of 1944, when 
more wartime overtime was being paid, the 
average was $1.03. 

The December retail price index was 129.9, 
against 129.3 in November and 127.0 in De- 
cember of 1944. This climb has been almost 
constant throughout the year. It reflects 
increasing costs of living. 

The Associated Press has just made a sur- 
vey of the cost of the General Motors strike 
from its beginning up to Sunday, March 10, 
1946. It totals $1,000,000,000—-one thousand 
millions or one million thousands, which- 
ever you prefer. The Associated Press re- 
ports the losses in detail: 

“To the industry in unfilled orders, $300,- 
000,000. 

“To labor in unearned wages, $150,000,000. 

“To car merchandisers in new car sales 
commissions, $150,000,000. 

“Cost of idle plant maintenance, salaries 
to engineers whose work has been limited by 
the strike, lost commissions on used car sales, 
etc., $100,000,000. 

“The production level of car manufacturers 
other than General Motors has been affected 
by the General Motors strike. So, too, have 
the earnings of their workers and the sales 
commissions of their retailers. 

“The resultant losses are included in the 
over-all estimate of the cost of the longest 
and costliest work stoppage in automotive 
industry history. 

“Most of the car makers long have ob- 
tained parts and equipment, such as fuel 
pumps, bearings, ignition wiring, and similar 
units from General Motors. The General 
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The fact that both increased at the > 
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Motors strike forced them to seek alternate 
supply sources. 

““The estimate of the car manufacturery 
loss probably is a conservative one. Insteaq 
of a total of more than 1,250,000 vehicle: 
they expected to have passed on to 

by this time they have had only about 200,009 
units and the larger part of these have had to 


be kept as salesroom display models, both at 
home and abroad. 

“Many of the dealers invested heavily jn 
new salesrooms and other facilities, some 
were newcomers anticipating the heaviest 
retail demand in the industry's history. Most 
of them have large accumulations of yp- 
filled orders on their books but are unable to 
make any specific promises as to when deliy- 
eries may be expected.” 


Now, who do you think is winning this 
strike? 


Nor are strikes the only monkey 
wrench which has been thrown into the 
reconversion machinery. Note the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

COSTLY SLOW-DOWNS 

Figures have been released by Henry Ford 
II which indicate that industrial workers 
must produce at prewar rates for their higher 
wages or the price line will be completely 
untenable. Any slow-downs in production 
now or any inclination to do less work for 
more pay will affect costs, costs will affect 
prices, and prices will wipe out any benefits 
from wage increases. . 

Mr. Ford said that one car in his company’s 
line in 1941 cost $512 to produce, requiring 87 
man-hours of labor. Manufacturing cost of 
the same model now is $962, requiring 123 
man-hours of labor. Mr. Ford cited these 
figures in substantiation of his assertion that 
the company is losing money On every car it 
makes. OPA ceiling price on that type of car 
is $728. 

No automobile manufacturer will continue 
to make cars indefinitely at a loss. The ceil- 
ing will go up to some extent, and it is up 
to both management and labor to bring the 
cost dowp. Labor can aid by reducing the 
man-hours necessary to build it. 

A car that was made with 87 man-hours of 
labor in 1941 can certainly be made in as 
short a period of time today. The time re- 
quired should even be shortened, because new 
methods and machinery are being introduced 
constantly. If America retreats now in speed 
of production, it is not going to hold any 
price line. 


Now that the strike in General Motors 
is apparently behind us, it will be well if 
the administration cease its efforts to 
promote a competitive company, end its 
persecution of General Motors, let indus- 
try operate on its own, and give the peo- 
ple an opportunity to buy the best pos- 
sible motor vehicle at the lowest possible 
price. 

The General Motors strike being over, 
the administration with good grace can 
call off the National Labor Relations 
Board, dismiss the charges of unfair la- 
bor practices filed against General Mo- 
tors and currently being heard by the 
Board. 

It can reexamine the complaints which 
it claims it has received against Gen- 
eral Motors, charging a violation of the 
antitrust laws. It might with good 
grace publicly announce that it has no 
intention of trying to do what it cannot 
do, that is, seize the raw products which 
General Motors needs to make its ve- 
hicles. 

It might go one step further and order 
OPA to give General Motors, Chrysler, 
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and Ford a price comparable to that 
which it intends to give or has secretly 
given Kaiser-Frazer on its cars and 
rucks ; 

; In short and to express it briefly, the 
administration might forget for the mo- 
ment at least its political ambition and 
just treat General Motors as it does other 
business concerns. 

During the war, as will subsequently 
be shown the administration enabled 
Henry Kaiser to profit enormously 
through the contracts which it awarded 
to him. 

As will be subsequently pointed out, 
the State Department is now engaged 
as an advertising agent in booming 
Henry Kaiser and the Kaiser products. 
It is something new, it is something novel, 
to find the State Department, which most 
of us had assumed had its hands full 
formulating and carrying out the foreign 
policy of our Nation, ballyhooing Henry 
Kaiser; plugging for Kaiser-Frazer 
stock: using Government dollars to sell 
automobiles, ; 

Permit me to give you a brief outline 
of some of the Kaiser activities: 


THe KaIser-Frazer Corp. 
STOCK SALES PROSPECTUS 


The prospectus issued by the principal 
underwriters in the offering of 1,700,000 
shares of the corporation’s common stock, 
par value $1 a share, recites, among other 
things, that— 

“These securities have not been approved 
or disapproved by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission,” but that the corpora- 
tion “has registered the securities by filing 
certain information with the Commission,” 
and that “The Commission has not passed 
on the merits of any securities registered 
with it.” 

Following an admonition that it is a crim- 
inal offense to represent that the Commis- 
sion has approved these securities, the pros- 
pectus then gives the following information 
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s as to commissions, returns, etc., to derive 
. from sales of the initial offering: 
f soslieihicedtialh 
‘ . ‘ . 
; : Underwrit- Net cash 
: | Price to ing dis- procecds to 
y | public counts and {| corpora- 
| jcouunissions i tion ? 

5 Me i ; Peo hs) Ps Sh rkas 
f Tota! -- $17, 000, C00, 60 $1, 870, 0G. 00 $15, 130, 000. 00 
Per shar ; 10. 00 1.10 8. 90 
, = be Dee | | 
S Attention is directed to the provision for indemnifi- 
E cation of the underwriter by the corporation set forth 

under “Underwriting” herein. 
. * Before deducting expenses of the corporation esti- 
B mated at $101,200. 


Organization 
The corporation was organized under the 
laws of Nevada on August 9, 1945, by Henry 
J. Kaiser, acting on behalf of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., the Kaiser Co. (referred to as the 
Kaiser interests), and Joseph W. Frazer, act- 
ing on behalf of the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp., “qualified to do business in California 
and Michigan.” 
When the prospectus was issued there were 
500,000 shares of common stock outstanding 
which the Kaiser interests and Graham- 
Paige purchased directly from the corpora- 
tion at $10 a share in cash. 
‘ The 1,700,000-share issue offered, with the 
£00,000 then outstanding and held by the 
Kaiser interests and Graham-Paige, made a 
total of 2,200,000 shares, with estimated re- 
ceipts from the sale of the 1,700,000-share 
offer given at $15,028,800. 
The prospectus listed the names and back- 
Stounds of the corporate officers and direc- 
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tors, with officers’ salaries, and recites that 
the corporation had agreed to lease “a por- 
tion” of the Willow Run plant for a term 
ending December 31, 1950, at an annual ren- 
tal of $500,000 for the year 1946; $850,000 for 
the year 1947; and $1,200,000 for each of the 
remaining 3 years, the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
to pay all taxes, insurance, and ordinary 
maintenance expenses. 


Moody’s Industrials—References to and 

excerpts from 

Page 1920: 

“Common stock offered. 1,800,000 shares 
of $1 par common offered at $20.25 per share 
(proceeds to company $19.15 per share) on 
January 24, 1946, by a syndicate headed by 
Otis & Co., Cleveland; First California Co., 
San Francisco; and Allen & Co., New York. 

“Net proceeds of about $15,500,000 in cash 
and securities derived from initial financing 
(p. 2410) has provided company with nearly 
$54,000,000 in liquid funds. Giving effect to 
sale of above shares, company will have 
4,000,000 shares outstanding (see pp. 1943 
and 2000). 

“Orders. Comment. During company’s 
display of new Kaiser and Frazer cars, held 
in New York, a total of 8,700 orders were 
received, equivalent to approximately 
$11,000,000. 

“J. W. Frazer, president, said that the com- 
pany had close to $54,000,000 in cash and 
Government securities and was amply 
financed for the west coast expansion pro- 
gram.” 

“Stock registration amendment. ‘The 
company, in amendment to its registration 
statement filed with the SEC covering pro- 
posed public sale of 1,800,000 shares, dis- 
closed that H. J. Kaiser interests plan pur- 
chase of 45,000 shares of stock and J. W. 
Frazer 5,000 shares at public offering price. 
Kaiser interests already own 325,000 shares.” 

Page 2410: 

This page discloses the rental of at least 
265,000 square feet of manufacturing space 
in the Willow Run plant, beginning at 
$500,000 for 1946, $850,000 for 1947, and 
$1,200,000 a year for each of the remaining 
3 years. 

This page also discloses that there is to be 
joint operation of the Willow Run plant 
with Graham-Paige. 

Note.—Senate Document No. 987, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, filed Febru- 
ary 21, 1946, under Senate Resolution 129, 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, at 
page 11, shows that RFC project 151, Ford 
Motor Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., north section, 
hangar No. 1, had been rented to Kaiser- 
Prazer Corp. for 5 years. The document 
gives the cost of facilities leased as having 
been $25,000,000, but the rental is not stated. 

Page 2000: 

“The company has filed a registration 
statement with SEC covering 1,800,000 addi- 
tional $1 par common shares for public offer- 
ing through Otis & Co., Cleveland; First 
California Co., San Francisco; and Allen & 
Co., New York, at a price to be filed with the 
Commission. The financing which is under- 
taken to provide funds additional to approxi- 
mately $19,500,000 on hand is for use in 
starting automobile production, would re- 
sult*in 4,000,000 common shares being out- 
standing out of an estimated 5,000,000 shares. 

“Based on current quotations for the stock, 
it is estimated that the net proceeds of the 
new offering would be approximately $25,- 
000,000. Of this total it is estimated that 
company would spend approximately $18,- 
000,000 as follows: Machinery and equipment 
for automobile manufacture at Willow Run 
plant, $7,500,000; equipment for the proposed 
Pacific coast automobile plant, and charges, 
etc., prior to production of $6,000,000.” 

NotTe.—Discussion with a reputable broker- 
age house and with the investment depart- 
ment of a reputable Washington bank 
brought the voluntary observations that the 
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Kaiser-Frazer stock is speculative. Al! pur- 
chases and sales of the Kaiser-Frazer stock 
are across-the-counter transactions, and the 
stock is not listed either on the “big board” 
or on the Curb Exchange. It is suggested 
by a person in a position to know that che 
Willow Run plant, and the part thereof 
leased to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. is much greater 
in area than the area said to have been 
leased to the corporation in the Senate 
document and as mentioned in the prospec- 
tus, supra. 


State Department’s short-wave broadcast 
boosts Kaiser stock 


On January 30, 1946, the State Depart- 
ment’s overseas short-wave informational 
broadcast dealt at considerable length (six 
pages of script) with the virtues and abil- 
ities of Henry J. Kaiser, and his financial 
and production abilities. The particular 
broadcast was the Voice of America, one of 
the United Nations, broadcasting in the 25-, 
23-, 20-, 19-, and 16-meter bands direct from 
New York, over the Voice of America in 
North Africa in the 25-meter band, and over 
the BBC in London in the 26-, 49-, 41-, and 
3l-meter bands. Excerpts from the broad- 
cast script follow: 

“This morning I want to discuss a man 
who Americans like to think is typical of 
their best traditions of business enterprise 
and skill in large-scale production, and who 
also appeals to Americans as a zestful per- 
sonality. He is Henry J. Kaiser, who is now 
engaged in doing the impossible in the auto- 
mobile industry, as he once did the impos- 
sible in construction work, and in ship- 
building for the war effort. 

“Mr. Kaiser is the kind of businessman 
who is growing increasingly rare in the 
United States, a large-scale entrepreneur who 
habitually risks a great deal of money in 
order to make a great deal more. He made 
his name as a miracle worker when he se- 
cured contracts for the construction of some 
of the huge dams which have been built by 
the Government in the western United 
States. During the war, his reputation be- 
came Nation-wide, even world-wide, when 
he captured people’s imagination by his 
shipbuilding methods. His system was es- 
sentially simple; it was to apply to ships the 
same mass-production methods which had 
been so successful in the building of auto- 
mobiles and radios and refrigerators and 
washing machines. The idea that ships 
could be built in sections and then assem- 
bled seemed impossible to many people, but 
Mr. Kaiser. proved it could be done, and 
went on to establish new and incredible rec- 
ords for speed of construction and volume 
of output. More recently, he headed the 
clothing drive for the collection of winter 
clothing to be shipped to the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe. Now he has seized the pub- 
lic imagination once more by his activities 
in the automobile industry. 

“Near the city of Detroit stands the im- 
mense Willow Run airplane factory, erected 
during the war by Henry Ford for the man- 
ufacture of heavy bombers This plant is 
the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, and stood idle following the end of 
the war with Japan. Some people claim that 
it is the longest building in the world, and 
if it isn’t, it comes very close. This is the 
building which Henry Kaiser has leased—to- 
gether with the Graham-Paige Motor Co., for 
the production of automobiles. He had de- 
clared that his company would make a cheap 
passenger car and a medium-priced car, 
which would be ready for sale to the pub- 
lic some time in 1946. 

“From the very beginning, experts and on- 
lookers have predicted failure for this latest 
Kaiser enterprise. They have announced 
that the risks are too great, the economic 
situation too complex, the labor difficulties 
too involved for a new company to be 
launched on such an immense scale in such 
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a@ problematical age. Let us see how Mr. 
Kaiser has already negotiated some of these 
difficulties. 

“First, the labor problem—which has 
proved one of the most difficult issues facing 
the automobile industry as it attempts to 
get peacetime production under way. Since 
VJ-day, the automobile companies have been 
involved in labor disputes which led to at 
least one major strike, and held up produc- 
tion in other firms. Mr. Kaiser entered im- 
mediately into negotiations with the United 
Automobile Workers Union, and succeeded 
in concluding a wage agreement satisfactory 
to both sides. It embodies a substantial wage 
increase, whose final figure is contingent 
upon the settlement in the General Motors 
wage dispute. The wage agreement also em- 
bodies a novel feature: A wage bonus which 
amounts to about $5 for each car produced 
after a certain level of production has been 
reached. At the same time—while a steel 
strike has closed down all the steel mills in 
the country—Mr. Kaiser kept open his own 
steel mill in Fontana, Calif., by granting 
the compromise wage suggested by Presi- 
dent Truman. He has also announced plans 
for building a new steel plant to manufacture 
the steel sheets used in automobile pro- 
duction. 

“Another problem facing the new auto- 
mobile firm was the question of distribution 
for the new Kaiser-Frazer motorcars—a dif- 
ficult question indeed, since ‘it often takes 
years to build up a complicated chain of 
local automobile cealers who market the 
motorcars produced in Detroit. The prob- 
lem was partly solved by the magic of the 
Kaiser name, which induced many dealers 
to give up their rights to the sale of estab- 
lished motorcars in order to handle the new 
Kaiser product. Mr. Kaiser’s success in 
building a chain of distributors was demon- 
strated at a recent meeting of his dealers 
in New York—a meeting which resembled a 
religious revival in the enthusiasm which the 
gathered merchants showed for their product, 
and the obvious inspiration they derived from 
Mr. Kaiser. 

“The public’s response has been equally 
great. A few days ago, the Kaiser Co. leased 
showrooms in the New York’s largest hotel— 
the Waldorf Astoria—and there displayed 
samples of its forthcoming models. The 
rooms were flooded with customers—with 
long lines of purchasers slowly filing through 
the exhibition and placing orders for future 
delivery. On the first day alone salesmen 
took a thousand orders, and finally ran out 
of order blanks. 

“As for the Nation’s investors—Mr. Kaiser 
had no difficulty at all in raising capital. 
The stock he issued was sold out rapidly, and 
its price on the market continued to rise— 
despite a general fall in prices brought about 
by the recent wave of strikes. In other 
words, most of the difficulties which face a 
new automobile concern have been negoti- 
ated successfully by Mr. Kaiser. And 
Americans look on this phenomenon as 
another proof that risk-taking capital will 
always succeed in overcoming all economic 
problems—in increasing production, wages, 
and the Nation’s prosperity in general—if it 
is guided by men who do not mind risks— 
who are bold and broadminded. This is still 
regarded as the American way in business 
affairs.” 

So much for the State Department’s hav- 
ing told the rest of the world about Mr. 
Kaiser, at the American taxpayers’ expense 
via short-wave radio. 

Note.—It is shown, supra, that the 8,700 
orders said to have been taken would produce 
about $11,000,000—or about $1,265 per car. 

Moody’s Industrials also pointed out that 
Kaiser was negotiating with OPA concerning 
the price to be fixed on the Kaiser-Frazer 
autos. The price he gets may be higher than 
that of his near competitors. Could it be 
that he had an OPA price when he took 
orders in New York for future delivery? 
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Recent and current quotations, 
Frazer stock 


On January 30, 1946, when the State De- 
partment broadcast to the world about 
Kaiser: Bid $21.50; asked $22.50. 

On March 12, 1946 (New York Times): Bid 
$16.75; asked $17.75. 

On March 13, 1946 (New York Times): Bid 
$16.50; asked $17.50. 

The March 1946 issue of Reader's Digest 
contains a condensation of an article from 
Life, by William Chroman White, exploiting 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., which may be found 
of interest. The article closes on a comment 
about Frazer, as follows: 

“Every morning he walks around Willow 
Run. And he says, ‘I feel like the midget 
who married the fat lady in the circus.’ Af- 
ter the ceremony he just stared at his bride 
and repeated, ‘Acres and acres of it and it’s 
all mine.’” 

According to committee document 57 of 
the House Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, investments of the United 
States and of the Kaiser interests in ship- 
yards, and fees earned therefrom to Novem- 
ber 20, 1943, were as follows: 


California Shipbuilding Corp.: 
Cost of shipyard to United 


Kaiser- 


Otetes od oe $26, 168, 791 
Capital investment of oper- 
neem... skh Se 600, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 
Sen. SO, BRxe eck nw 31, 089, 244 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees____. 35, 207, 244 
Kaiser Co., Inc.: 
Portland yard: 
Cost of shipyard to United 
0 hs SE nn 22, 756, 570 
Fees earned by operator to 
Nov. SO; 1048222 2, 925, 000 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees... 6, 080, 000 
Richmond yard No. 3: 
Cost of shipyard to United 
BUNGEE cocks kaw Soe 23, 271, 819 
Fees earned by operator to 
Noe. BA, 1906. 4sccnc. 550, 000 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees... 3, 000, 000 
Vancouver yard: 
Cost of shipyard to United 
ND Rita mal rs 23, 667, 802 
Fees earned by operator to 
Rov Gh, teas. 22S 3, 175, 000 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees... _ 7, 300, 000 
Kaiser interests’ investment 
in Portland yard, Rich- 
mond yard No. 3, and 
Vancouver yard. .-- 100, 000 
Kaiser Cargo, Inc.: 
Cost of shipyard to United 
ibd nso ticicinompmminten 1, 276, 923 
Capital investment of oper- 
QUE cia tntietiigieinn 500, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 
BO Sey iter ete cities 11, 225, 000 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees...... 13, 885, 000 
Marinship Corp.: 
Cost of shipyard to United . 
SPUE ccc natcashineanadie 16, 215, 000 
Capital investment of oper- 
DAE. cncactdunetenbintéube 500, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 
Nov. 30, 1943_.........-. 720, 000 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees_._._. 8, 000, 000 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp.: 
Cost of shipyard to United 
DtONGS cing dbaedecice 16, 824, 484 
Capital investment of oper- 
0008 Shae ied aes 650, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 
NeW, GO Wee secneiscc-- 32, 550, 607 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 
plus remaining fees_-.-.-. 36, 905, 607 
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Permanente Metals Corp.: 
Cost of shipyard to United 


States -.--- be eeeenneennn $35, 445, 429 
Capital investment of oper- 

RAGE ig nose xine eae 460, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 

Nov. 80, 1948..0...0.0..4 37, 671, 100 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 

plus femaining fees...... 42, 825, 100 

Walsh-Kaiser Co., Inc.: 

Cost of shipyard to United 

TO «ncd=vinpdenianaiaienne 25, 784, 472 
Capital investment of oper- 

OOF «nd dds canna ltcaee 300, 000 
Fees earned by operator to 

Nov, 00, 100Bi. tiedicsnn 550, 795 
Fees earned to Nov. 30, 1943, 

plus remaining fees_..... 2, 900, 795 


' Includes $525,000 paid to Kaiser Co., Inc., 
Richmond 3A, a predecessor in interest. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4512) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
research relating to psychiatric disorders 
and to aid in the development of more 
effective methods of prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of such disorders, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4512 with 
Mr. HEBERT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill that is brought 
before the Committee at this time repre- 
sents an effort on the part of the Public 
Health Subcommittee to deal with one of 
the country’s most serious problems, in 
my opinion, today. I shall not take time 
to discuss in any detail the background 
of this problem that has been brought 
into sharp focus because of war condi- 
tions. We found that during the war 
1,600,000 men between the ages of 18 and 
37 were rejected by the military services 
largely because of some neurotic condi- 
tion or mental disturbance. We find 
also that many thousands were later dis- 
charged from both the Army and Navy 
and the other branches of the armed 
services because of mental disturbances. 

The problem has been brought more 
to our attention perhaps in the last few 
months because of conditions existing in 
some of our veterans’ hospitals. It cer- 
tainly is a national problem, one that re- 
quires a coordinated effort not only on 
the part of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments but also on the part of com- 
munities, of professions, of institutions, 
and all other agencies interested in the 
health of the American people. . 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather alarming to 
learn from statistics—it was to me— 
that more than half of the hospital beds 
in the country today are occupied by 
mental patients. We spend each year 11 
this country, or we have been spending, 
only $2,500,000 all over the United States 
for research in this field of the treat- 
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ment and diagnosis of mental cases, of 
neurotic disturbances, of psychiatric 
diseases, as we sometimes call them. At 
the same time, Mr. Chairman, we spend 
annually $250,000,000 for the care of pa- 
tients who have been confied to mental 
hospitals, and confined in a spirit and 
with an attitude of futility, that here 
you must spend the rest of your days, 
nothing can be done to help you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand this bill calis for an expendi- 
ture of something like $30,000,000. I 
make the point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 





[Roll No. 56] 

Adams Fisher Price, Fla, 
Allen, Il. Flannagen Quinn, N. Y. 
Anderson, Calif Fogarty Rabin 
Andresen, Fuller Rains 

August H, Gardner Randolph 
Angell Gary . Rayfiel 
Baldwin, Md. Gathings Rees, Kans. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gorski Rich 
Barrett. Pa. Granahan Rizley 
Barry Grant, Ind. Robertson, 
Bates, Mass. Green N. Dak. 
Bland Gregory Robinson, Utah 
Bloom Hand Roe, N. Y. 
Buckley Hartley Rogers Fila, 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Russell 
Bunker Herter Ryter 
Burch Hess Sadowski 
Byrne, N. Y. Hill Schwabe, Mo. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hinshaw Sheridan 
Camp Hoch Short 
Cannon, Fla. Holmes,Mass. Sparkman 
Carlson Hook Starkey 
Celler Kefauver Sumners, Tex. 
Chapman Kelley, Pa. Taber 
Chelf Keogh Talbot 
Clark Kirwan Tarver 
Clements Klein Taylor 
Cole, Kans. LaFollette Thomas, N. J. 
Cole, N. Y. Latham Thomas, Tex. 
Cooley Lea Tolan 
Crawford Lesinski Torrens 
Curley McGlinchey Traynor 
Dawson McKenzie Vinson 
DeLacy Murphy Voorhis, Calif. 
Dingell Neely White 
Durham Norton Wilson 
Eaton O'Toole Winter 
Eberharter Pace Wolfenden, Pa. 
Ellis Peterson,Ga. Wood 
Elsaesser Pfeifer Woodhouse 
Fellows Philbin 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HEBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4512) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for research re- 
lating to psychiatric disorders and to aid 
in the development of more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of such disorders, and for 
other purposes, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 311 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. It appears to me from 
reading certain provisions of the bill that 
$27,000,000 a year may be available for 
the construction of hospitals. I would 
appreciate it if the gentleman would ex- 
plain that provision. 

Mr. PRIEST. Since the statement 
was made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan at the time he made the point of 
order that a quorum was not present 
that this particular bill authorize the 
appropriation of $30,000,000 a year, I 
would like to explain that point again. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
has explained it once. 

There is now authority in existing law 
for the appropriation of $20,000,000 a 
year to the Public Health Service to be 
spent for the purposes contained in the 
National Institute of Health Act, the 
Tuberculosis Act, the Cancer Institute 
and venereal disease control programs. 
In order to make this bill a part of the 
public health code, we simply amended 
the code and raised the ceiling to $30,- 
000,000. This bill, H. R. 4512, now be- 
fore us, provides for an additional ex- 
penditure of only $10,000,000 a year. Of 
that amount the greater portion of it 
will be spent largely in the matter of 
research and investigation by the Na- 
tional Mental Health Institute. There 
will be available some funds that may be 
spent for grants-in-aid to States or 
private institutions, or to political sub- 
divisions, if certain requirements are 
met and if the application for such 
grant-in-aid is approved. It might de- 
velop, as I mentioned a short time ago, 
that some hospital in the gentleman’s 
district, some hospital connected per- 
haps with a university, will be carrying 
on a special research experiment in this 
field of mental health, and it might be- 
come necessary or advisable to lease 
some particular building or clinic to fur- 
ther develop that project. It would be 
possible under such a condition, and 
provided the request for such a grant 
were recommended by the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council and ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General as well 
as by the Federal Security Administra- 
tor, for a grant-in-aid to be made in 
cooperation with the National Mental 
Health Institute to carry out such a 
program. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. May I 
ask the gentleman whether there is any 
provision in this bill that would provide 
grants-in-aid to municipalities that 
might want to build a general-purpose 
hospital? 

Mr. PRIEST. No; there are no such 
provisions in this bill. I may say to the 
gentleman that this same Public Health 
Subcommittee just concluded hearings 
on the bill S. 191, which is the so-called 
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Hill-Burton hospital bill. That bill has 
already passed the Senate. We have 
concluded hearings on it. That bill 


would provide funds for what the gen- 
tleman has in mind; but there is nothing 
in this bill making such provision. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Can the 
gentleman advise me if he has any idea 
as to when S. 191 might be before us for 
consideration? 

Mr. PRIEST. All I can say to the 
gentleman is that it is the intention of 
the subcommittee to complete executive 
committee consideration on that bill just 
as soon as possible, and we hope to report 
it at a reasonably eaxgly date. As to what 
the definite date may be I cannot say. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I com- 
pliment the gentleman and his commit- 
tee on the careful study they are giving 
to the needs of public health. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In our State we 
have a number of hospitals that deal 
with mental cases. They are carrying on 
research work in these hospitals. Would 
any of this money be available to help 
those institutions carry on that program? 

Mr. PRIEST. There would be; yes. 
Assuming that one or a group of these 
institutions carrying on special research 
programs in this field of mental illness 
have a particular research project there 
in training, or in study or in investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, or treatment, they may 
apply to the Surgeon General for aid to 
further that project, and it would be 
made available. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. These _institu- 
tions to my personal knowledge for a 
number of years have been carrying on a 
program with a view toward restoring 
people to normal life again. In other 
words, they are not institutions to house 
people who have mental trouble; they are 
institutions that have been giving much 
of their time, thought, and money to the 
restoration of people to a normal life. 

Does the gentleman believe that these 
institutions will qualify for a part of this 
money? 

Mr. PRIEST. I certainly do. How- 
ever, I want to emphasize to the com- 
mittee again that the amount of money 
available in this bill for grants-in-aid is 
comparatively negligible. There is no 
big hand-out of money for grants-in-aid, 
but small amounts here and there to help 
carry on reSearch. I want to emphasize 
as the gentleman from Ohio emphasized 
that the big purpose of this bill is re- 
search; a matter in which we have 
lagged so far behind that it is pitiful 
when we compare how little we have 
done in research in the field of mental 
illness with what has been done in other 
research fields. We make a very poor 
showing. As I was saying to the Com- 
mittee when interrupted a short time 
ago, in the whole United States of 
America we spend annually—and by 
“we” I mean the States, the munici- 
palities, the Federal Government and 
everybody concerned—about $2,590,000 
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for research in this field, and we have 
been spending $250,000,000 annually to 
keep patients housed in mental] hospitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Let me add this one further word on 
the question of research before yielding. 
I hope the committee will get this one 
point. I said earlier that half of the 
hospital beds in this country today are 
occupied by menta! patients. Now get 
this. If through research we can find a 
treatment and cure for one phase of 
mental illness, dementia praecox, alone, 
we can cure half of the mental) patients 
today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have not had an op- 
portunity to go through the bill. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the bill 
makes any provisions for State partici- 
pation. 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes; this bill is ade- 
quate. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
part of the cost. 

Mr. PRIEST. In paying part of the 
cost; no. This is not a matching fund 
proposition. May I say to the gentle- 
man that it follows almost word for 
word, insofar as its provisions are con- 
cerned, the Cancer Institute Act, the 
tuberculosis, and other programs of that 
nature. It is not a matching fund prop- 
osition. There is only $10,000,000 addi- 
tional money made available. That is a 
rather small beginning, in a way, in this 
great fertile field for investigation and 
research. There is no provision for 
State participation on a matching-fund 
basis. The big thought, the big purpose, 
the great objective of the bill is to begin 
to train personnel, to begin to conduct 
more adequate research and coordinate 
all of the activities in this field, and to 
furnish an impetus for State and other 
subdivisions to do what the gentleman 
from Missouri has just said was being 
done in his State; to devote more atten- 
tion to getting mental patients out of 
hospitals rather than locking the doors 
on them and keeping them there the 
rest of their lives. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The national debt is 
now approaching the saturation point. 
There is not a State treasury but what is 
infinitely better situated than the Fed- 
eral Government. It seems to me that 
the time has come when we should begin 
drawing on the States. 

Mr. PRIEST. I hope that every State 
in the Union, when its legislature next 
meets will make appropriations far larg- 
er than the appropriations authorized 
in this bill to do this work. The situa- 
tion we face in many of our veterans 
hospitals is one that borders on the 
tragic in the matter of a shortage of 
trained psychiatrists to do the job. I 
first became personally very vitally in- 
terested in this subject last October when 
I visited a mental hospital operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration. At the 
outbreak of the war there were only 3,500 


I mean, in paying 
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experienced psychiatrists in the country. 
There are today less than 4,000 members 
of the American Psychiatric Association. 
The War and Navy Departments found 
it ne essary because of the extreme 
shortage of psychiatrists to set up special 
schools of their own, pick out men that 
had had some special study beyond in- 
ternship in this field of mental illness, 
and train them to work with the armed 
forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to pro- 
long this discussion. This bill has had 
very careful consideration by a subcom- 
mittee, which studied it most carefully, 
and which attempted, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] said in discus- 
sing the rule, to safeguard the bill in 
every feasible and logical way. 

I shall not now go into a further dis- 
cussion of the background of the legis- 
lation. The different sections of the bill 
are pretty clear, I believe. I hope we 
can proceed with what I consider to be 
one of the most important pieces of leg- 
islation before the Congress today. Itis 
a piece of legislation that has been a 
little difficult to get people interested in 
because we know so little about the thing 
we are talking about, and that thing is 
psychiatric disorders. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Is the National Ad- 
visory Health Council set up as is the 
advisory council on cancer? 

Mr. PRIEST. Exactly. The National 
Advisory Mental Health Council as pro- 
vided in this bill follows the same pat- 
tern. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SmiTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
in the 2 minutes at my disposal, I cannot 
say what I would like to on this bill. I 
have hastily read it and have hardly 
more than glanced at the hearings but 
one does not need to devote much time 
to the study of this measure to see what 
it is. It is one more of the many bills 
that have been coming before this Con- 
gress to socialize medicine in the United 
States. It proposes to establish research 
facilities for the study of mental diseases. 
I am not a psychiatrist, though anyone 
who practices medicine must know 
something about mental diseases. I 
venture to assert that there is not a 
Member of this House who understands 
this measure and the implications that 
are involved init. It should be defeated 
and I hope the day will come when 
measures of this kind, which cannot be 
understood except by long study and 
first-hand experience, will no longer be 
brought to this floor for consideration. 
I know with the attitude that prevails in 
Congress that this is wishing for a great 
deal, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not share the apprehension of 
the gentleman from Ohio who just pre- 
ceded me about this being State medi- 
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cine. We are doing some things now 
along this line in connection with cancer 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and venereal dis. 
eases. This is simply an enlargement oj 
the present law. Medical science has 
made some great advances in the |ast 
decade in chemical therapy and surgica) 
techniques. But we have not made 
much advance in psychiatric medicine. 
I think we must recognize the most im- 
portant problem in national health today 
is the lack of knowledge of psychiatric 
conditions. The war has shown the 
necessity for better methods for the pre- 
vention and treatment of neuro-psychi- 
atric disorders, from the fact that 43 per- 
cent of all the casualties of this war were 
neuropsychiatric cases. We also know 
that society’s commonest ailments are 
emotional disorders and such cases 
amount to at least one-half of a doctor’s 
patients. 

We have about a million beds in the 
United States for the care of people who 
are ill. About half of those beds are 
filled by people who are mentally ill. of 
these 500,000 beds, there are about 85 
percent in State hospitals and 15 percent 
in county, city, and private hospitals. 
Of these 500,000 patients, about 45 per- 
cent are dementia praecox cases. 

I think it is not impossible in the 
future for science to carry on and find 
some cure or some prevention for de- 
mentia praecox and thus save millions 
in dollars and lives. Ahout 35 percent 
of those cases are due to syphilis and 
people who drink too much. Let that 
be a warning to some people who have 
friends who drink too much. It is cost- 
ing the States about a quarter of a billion 
dollars a year for the care of these peo- 
ple who are mentally ill. I do not think 
there is any normal man from the 
standpoint of absolute nervous stability. 
You and I have seen on the floor of this 
House on both sides of the aisle at times 
when a Member under emotional! strain, 
speak words and even make motions 
with his hands, which do not reflect to 
the credit of the individual or to the 
membership of this House. These peo- 
ple perhaps are emotionally unstable 
for the moment. But do not get alarmed. 
I think the average Member of Congress 
has a higher I. Q. than most folks on the 
outside, although there are people on the 
outside, as I find from my mail who feel 
that Members of Congress do not have a 
high L. Q. 

I think we need more veterans’ hospi- 
tals for the care of the mentally ill. | 
talked with General Hawley and Genera! 
Bradley about the need for more veter- 
ans’ hospitals for the mentally ill. I do 
not think we are going to have enough. 
We are paying out now about $700,000 
each month in pensions to veterans. 
Every veteran who loses his mental bal- 
ance costs the United States about $35,- 
000. These are figures that I have ob- 
tained from what I think is a very 
reliable source. It costs the State, how- 
ever, only about $7,000 because they <0 
it on a little different basis. We ere 
going to have to get ready for some pret- 
ty large bills in this country in order to 
care for the mentally ill veteran who has 
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cracked up. I saw some in Europe. I 
was very well pleased with the way they 
were treating some of those men in the 
psychiatric hospitals. They were fel- 
lows who had cracked up because they 
had gone too long on rations or had been 
too long on duty in a bomber, or too long 
ina trench. They were taken back and 
civen a prolonged rest cure. Many of 
them were returned to some form of 
duty, which I think was a splendid thing 
so far as the veterans are concerened. 
In the last war we put a label on them 
that they were shell-shocked and sent 
them home. Then they wandered 
around on our streets and lined up in 
front of our hospitals when the going 
got tough. They cracked up under con- 
ditions at home when there was no job 
and financial problems and domestic 
problems confronted them. Many peo- 
ple do that. It is amazing the number 
of people who were rejected by the Army. 
I think the chairman of the committee 
gave you some figures on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield one additional minute to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Out of the 
10,000,000 men who finally got into the 
Army, we rejected 1,760,000 because they 
were mentally ill. They were screened 
cut. That did not mean that those peo- 
ple who were mentally ill could not work 
athome. They did stay home and plowed 
corn or repaired shoes or did something 
which required less readjustment. They 
were able to do that. But if they were 
faced with the rigors and hardships of 
service in the war, those people would 
crack up. We ought to do something 
about research work in ferreting out the 
cause of mental illness. It is only the 
common sense understanding of the 
mentally ill and by the inauguration of 
such a broad comprehensive program as 
may be outlined under this bill that we 
could hope to challenge and help the 
thousands of veterans and others now 
suffering from mental illness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
wn from Nebraska has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman. 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman being a 
physician will probably know whether 
or not there is any opposition on the part 
of the American Medical Association or 
other medical associations to this bill, on 
the ground that it is creating socializa- 
tion of medicine. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have 
heard of no objection from the American 
Medical Association on it. I am sure 
if there was some they would get word to 
their friends in the House and others 
about it. I am concerned somewhat 
about the allocation of moneys under this 
bill. At one time I was State health di- 
rector in Nebraska, and the thing that 
irked me was that when we got money 
they wrote the bill and told us how to 
spend the money. The program we had 
in Nebraska might have been all right 
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for New York or New Jersey but it was 
not good for Nebraska. The program 
needs proper safeguards—— 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. FENTON. I wonder if the gen- 
telman has read section 303 of section 6. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; I 
have read the entire bill. 
Mr. FENTON. It provides, among 


other things, that the Surgeon General is 
authorized to provide training and in- 
struction in matters relating to the 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
psychiatric disorders to persons found by 
him to have proper qualifications, and 
so forth. Does that mean anybody—the 
laity, or the medical profession? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. In 
another section of the bill the gentleman 
will find it requires that these men who 
are set up under this board should have 
proper qualification, wide experience 
and knowledge of psychiatric problems. 
I think you will find that in another sec- 
tion of the bill. Personally, I would 
rather see it safeguarded so that we 
would be sure of getting men who had 
broad knowledge of psychiatric condi- 
tions and would not be picking out social 
workers and other types that might not 
fill the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I doubt the advisability of this 
legislation at this time. It seems to me 
the conduct of this Congress in con- 
stantly adding to the national debt and 
in constantly building up bureaucracy is 
driving more people crazy than this bill 
will ever cure. 

This is another grant-in-aid bill. In 
other words, this Congress could not 
legislate in this field if it did not buy the 
right from the States and pay the States 
for giving that right, with their own 
money. This is a grant-in-aid bill, al- 
though matching is not required. I will 
say that. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. 
yield later if I have time. 

Under the Constitution we have a dual 
system of government. We have first the 
Federal Government with almost un- 
limited powers in the national field. 
Then, we have under that the State gov- 
ernments, having pretty much unlimited 
power within certain fields. I know there 
is a lot of cynicism about States’ rights, 
and yet States’ rights, as we understand 
it in this country, is simply the practical 
application of the principle of local gov- 
ernment, upon which the Anglo-Saxon 
type of government has always rested. 

Years ago, when we had the first 
grant-in-aid program, some _ citizen 
challenged it in the courts. He claimed 
that no State had the right to give up 
powers vested in the State by the Consti- 
tution, simply because it got some money 
from the Federal Government. 

That case went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Court said 
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that was a political matter, that was a 
matter between two sovereigns and the 
Court would not interfere. So now, Mr. 
Chairman, where does that leave us? 
That leaves us right in this Congress the 
power to destroy this Government be- 
cause there is no limit upon this grant- 
in-aid program except the limit we put 
on it here. 

How much further are we going in 
this thing? This is not the only bill; 
there are other bills pending. There is 
for example a bill to grant a certain 
amount of money for the building of lo- 
cal hospitals. We can keep on, we can 
keep on until the control of education, 
until the control of relief, until the con- 
trol of local government, the control 
of everything and everybody is vested in 
this Congress. I say the time has come 
to calla halt. Let us bear in mind that 
this work is being done now. Is it nota 
good thing to have 48 States, 48 labora- 
tories to experiment with this sort of 
thing? Irecall the headway being made 
in the control of the liquor traffic by the 
48 States, and then some person got the 
idea that because there was still some 
great evil in the country we could do 
much better if we had that power lodged 
in the Federal Government. We did, 
and we learned. Eventually we shall 
learn that there are some things that can 
be better done by the States or by indi- 
viduals and not by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I appreciate the fact that no large sum 
of money is involved in this bill, but there 
will be more, do not worry. I recall we 
passed a bill some time ago for aid in 
the school-lunch program, something 
like $50,000,000, but now the bill stands 
at $110,000,000. If there is $10,000,000 
in this bill you can bank on it that a 
year from now or 2 years from now, 
anyway, in some short time, it will be 
substantially greater. I trust the Con- 
gress will decide to call a halt to this kind 
of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I regret that 
I did not hear the attack that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. RoBsion] made 
upon Mr. Churchill. If I had been here 
and had heard him, I would have sought 
opportunity to make reply at that time. 

I think the speech of Mr. Churchill is 
the finest thing that has happened since 
VJ-day. He made the speech that some- 
body high up in this Government should 
have made long ago. 

If Russia is not stopped now in the 
depredations that she is committing upon 
small neighboring countries to herseii 
and in many other parts of the world, and 
if appeasement continues, we will not, 
after the expiration of 5 years, have 
either the will or the power to stop her. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GILLETTE}. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of medical research. 
For this reason I favor this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
14 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself the balance of the time on 
this side. 

Mr. Chairman, it is rather depressing 
to sit here today and realize how much 
misinformation or lack of information 
obtains on this particular piece of legis- 
lation. I have great fondness and re- 
spect for my colleague from Ohio, Dr. 
Situ, who is a very able medical man— 
one who has devoted a portion of his life 
in visiting the great research medical 
centers of America and across the seas 
to study and to learn the latest in the 
ficld of medical science. Evidently Dr. 
SmitH appreciated the value of those 
great research centers or he would not 
have attended them. I know, too, that 
the doctor is a great defender of State 
rights and that he is a great believer in 
economy. Yet at times I am fearful my 
old friend and colleague, in looking at 
the forest, cannot see it for the few trees 
that are directly in front of him. I am 
fearful that at times, in his desire to 
economize, he actually brings about 
greater expenditure of public moneys be- 
cause of his failure or refusal to spend 
a little at the proper time. 

The doctor is opposed to socialized 
medicine. Certainly, too, I am opposed 
to socialized medicine; and I say to you 
that this bill is designed and is brought 
here for the purpose of preventing the 
enactment of legislation which would 
actually socialize medicine. Unless we 
have the good judgment and the common 
sense to enact legislation that will permit 
private medicine and private and local 
institutions to render the service the peo- 
ple demand in the medical field, then we 
may find ourselves drifting into socialized 
medicine. I do not want that to occur. 

The gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
GwywnneE! is another fine Member. I 
have high respect for his judgment, and 
certainly there is no man in this body 
who is a more profound, capable, or able 
student of the law and of the Constitu- 
tion than is he. However, he made the 
statement that the various States are 
already rendering this mental-research 
service through their public-welfare de- 
partments and their State hospitals. I 
am not certain where*the gentleman ob- 
tained his information. Certainly not 
from the record, because the record be- 
fore us proves exactly the contrary— 
directly opposite, if you please. Every 
State welfare department in the Nation— 
every State department of health—came 
in asking for this bill, either directly or 
through their chosen representatives, 
Saying to this committee, which spent 
days and days on hearings, that this leg- 
islation is necessary and that this legis- 
lation, if enacted into law, and if this 
Mental Health Center is established and 
the research work provided therein is 
carried on as intended and expected, 
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many millions of dollars will be annually 
Saved by the States in the future. 

Let us look at the record and see who 
has come before this committee in sup- 
port of this bill; who is asking for it; 
for it is not just the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Here is a list of some of the wit- 
nesses who actually appeared and tes- 
tified in favor of this legislation. May 
I remind you again that not one single 
individual appeared before the commit- 
tee to oppose this bill. Neither did one 
single organization oppose this measure. 
I will call the roll for you who may doubt 
the wisdom of this legislation: 

Stevenson, Dr. George S., medical di- 
rector, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Marquis, Dr. Donald, secretary, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. 

Hartshorne, Miss Frances, executive 
secretary, Connecticut Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

Braceland, Capt. Francis, Chief, Neuro- 
psychiatric Branch, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, United States Navy. 

Hershey, Maj. Gen. Lewis B., Director, 
Selective Service System. 

Challmer, Col. Allen A., Deputy Direc- 
tor, Division of Neuropsychiatry, Office 
of Surgeon General, United States Army. 

Meyer, Eugene, president, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Baird, Col. John H., Chief, Neuropsy- 
chiatry, United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Bond, Maj. D. D., Chief, Psychiatric 
Branch, Office of Air Surgeon, United 
States Army. 

Curran, Dr. Frank J., representing the 
Emergency Committee of Neuropsychi- 
atric Societies of New York City. 

Baggs, Dr. A. N., medical consultant of 
the American Legion. 

Wiley, Mrs. Harvey W., chairman, de- 
partment of legislation, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Washington, 
Di C: 

Lowe, Mrs. C. B., member of legisla- 
tion committee, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Miller, Watson B., Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency. 

Strecker, Dr. Edward A.., vice president, 
American Psychiatric Society. 

Shortley, Michael J., Director, United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Felix, Dr. Robert H., Chief, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, United States Public 
Health Service. 

Levine, Miss Rae A., representing New 
York City Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene. 

Vogel, Victor H., Office of Educational 
Rehabilitation. 

Winslow, C. E. A., member, Public 
Health Council of the State of Connec- 
ticut. 

In addition to the testimony given by 
those just mentioned, communications 
and statements were received and filed 


from Donald G. Marquis, recording sec- 


retary of the American Psychological 
Association; Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon General, United States Navy; 
H. A. Carlson, scientific director of re- 
search of the Council on Problems of 
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Alcohol; Sanford Bates, Commissioner, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
State of New Jersey; Illinois Society o; 
Mental Hygiene; Dr. Karl M. Bowman, 
president, American Psychiatric Associa. 
tion; Margaret Clark Lefevre, executive 
secretary, Minnesota Mental Hygiene 
Society; Dr. I. E. Riggin, president, Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Hea)th 
Officers; Donna Diamond, president, As. 
sociation for the Improvement of Con- 
ditions in Mental Hospitals, Inc., New 


‘York City; Mildred W. Saupe, professor 


of psychology, Missouri Valley College. 
Marshall, Mo.; H. B. Anderson, secretary, 
Citizens’ Medical Reference Bureau, Inc., 
New York City; Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee, health division of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Council for Social Planning; and 
others. 

Every organization, medical and other- 
wise, interested in the problems of men- 
tal health in the United States, has come 
here and told us that the only way we 
can have the mental-disease research 
that is so badly needed in this country, 
the only way we can obtain and dissem- 
inate to the various State and local hos- 
pitals, information and knowledge, on 
the new methods, and the new means 
to combat and solve the present mental 
health problems that confront this Na- 
tion, is through the enactment of legis- 
lation such as this. 

As I said in the beginning, when | 
discussed the rule, I do not want the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of private 
medicine, but I do believe the Federal 
Government belongs in the field of medi- 
cal research. There are certain things 
which Government can do that belong 
primarily to the Federal Government. 
There is another field into which the Fed- 
eral Government should never enter. 
This bill provides for one of the things 
that can and should be done by the 
Federal Government. 

Oh, I know, some say we cannot spare 
the money to take care of the mentally 
sick in this country, or to attempt to 
find some way to prevent or relieve their 
conditions. Some say we cannot spare 
the money for research to take care of 
the veterans who have suffered mental 
diseases as a result of their service to 
the country. They argue we canno! 
spare the money to give to the great 
institutions which have been established 
by the States and the local politica! 
subdivisions to take care of the ill the 
knowledge and information they need to 
do a better job. Yet we can spare bil- 
lions and billions for every other purpos* 
in the world. 

Some of those who are opposed to this 
measure, or who are critical of it have 
appeared in the well of this House and 
urged the expenditure of millions and 
billions of dollars for the benefit of the 
peoples of other lands, but yet they ob- 
ject to the expenditure of a few dollars 
to take care of the millions in America 
who need this legislation. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill we passed the 


Chairman, 
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other day we appropriated millions of 
dollars for cattle and swine, and for the 
protection of the sugar beet, and I be- 
lieve we also appropriated some money to 
protect the Iowa farmers against the corn 
rer. 

at BROWN of Ohio. We spend as 
much money every year to guard against 
cattle going wild, as a result of eating 
loco weed, as this bill would cost, but we 
cannot take care of the unfortunate hu- 
man beings who belong to our society 
and suffer mental illness. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It is only 
fair for the gentleman to point out that 
the only two who criticize this bill are 
the two who have consistently and in- 
variably opposed every extravagance 
that has been voted by this Congress, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SmitH] and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would not say 
that. There have been others who have 
been critical of this measure. I have just 
as great respect and admiration for the 
two Members of the House who have 
just been mentioned as does the gentle- 
woman. I think their services since they 
have been here in Congress have been re- 
markably good for this Nation. I have 
joined them time after time in their ef- 
forts to bring about economy in the op- 
eration of our Government. But I want 
to have the right kind of economy. I do 
not want to save a penny here and spend 
hundreds needlessly elsewhere. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this considered vet- 
erans’ legislation? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, it is not 
veterans’ legislation particularly, but the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Army 
and Navy and others interested in the 
problems of the veterans, who certainly 
find mental diseases to be one of their 
large problems, are particularly in- 
terested in this legislation. 

Mr.GROSS. Ihave been interested in 
this matter for a long time and have vis- 
ited many of our larger institutions in the 
State of Pennsylvania. I have a deep 
conviction that the best way to handle 
this matter, excluding our veterans, of 
course, is to have a national steriliza- 
tion law for certain feeble-minded per- 
sons. I think that is the only way to do 
anything constructive in this country. 
Think of the great many feeble-minded 
people we would get rid of and who are 
such a terrible burden. You back up a 
national sterilization law and you will do 
the job and do it in the right way. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me say to 
the gentleman that perhaps it might be 
best to try out any such sterilization 
program on a small scale first, before at- 
tempting it on a national scale. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

_ Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that there is a tragic short- 
age of doctors in psychiatry and some- 
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thing must be done to create an interest 
in that branch of illness? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There is not 
only a tragic shortage of doctors who 
understand mental problems and mental 
diseases, but there is also a tragic short- 
age of trained personnel to care for those 
who are mentally ill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
that is une reason we have had so many 
suicides and murders recently, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. According to 
the best information given our commit- 
tee, crime, as a result of mental dis- 
ease, is on the increase and has been 
for some time, as usually happens after 
every war. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Pa- 
tients have been allowed to go out of 
the hospitals because they were not ad- 
judged insane but still they were suffer- 
ing from a disability. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time and I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Mental Health Act.” 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is the im- 
provement of the mental health of the people 
of the United States through the conducting 
of researches, investigations, experiments, 
and demonstrations relating to the cause, 
diagnosis, and treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders; assisting and fostering such research 
activities by public and private agencies, 
and promoting the coordination of all such 
researches and activities and the useful ap- 
plication of their results; training personnel 
in matters relating to mental health; and 
developing, and assisting States in the use 
of, the most effective methods of prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations that 
will ultimately be called upon to pass 
upon appropriations which will be nec- 
essary to implement this legislation, may 
I say I think my position has been made 
very clear upon numerous occasions. 

I am unquestionably on record in sup- 
port of every public-health program that 
this Congress has seen fit to authorize. 
I was not here when the Social Security 
Act was passed, but had I been here I 
would unquestionably have vigorously 
supported the Federal aids to the States 
that are set forth for public-health pur- 
poses under the Federal security pro- 
gram. I have very vigorously supported 
authorizations and appropriations for 
the benefit of State and Federal rela- 
tionship in fighting venereal diseases. I 
know that program and what it has 
done. This Congress, with almost no 
opposition vote, has seen fit to extend 
to the Public Health Service the maxi- 
mum amount of funds necessary and as 
authorized by the Congress, in the field 
of control of venereal diseases. I have 
vigorously supported appropriations nec- 
essary to implement the legislation set- 
ting up cancer research and cancer con- 
trol, which, ultimately, I pray God, 
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through the utilization of those Federal 
agencies, in collaboration with the State 
ani private agencies, may be able at 
some time to find a cure for that dread 
scourge. 

I have very vigorously supported the 
last codification of the public-health 
laws, that provided for the State-Fed- 
eral relationship in the matter of tuber- 
culosis control. As a member of that 
subcommittee, I stand ready to vote the 
funds necessary to implement that legis- 
lation and that authorization. 

While I may be in disagreement with 
some of my good friends in this great 
field, I do not, as a Member of Congress, 
intend to stand here and belittle and 
criticize my colleagues on this floor with 
whom I may be in disagreement. They 
are entitled to their opinions. But I say 
to you, if there is any field in Federal- 
State relationship, where the Federal 
Government owes a responsibility to the 
citizenry of this land, it is in the field of 
public health. 

One of the fields that has been most 
sadly neglected, regardless of the fingers 
that may be pointed to the psychiatric 
institutions that have been set up under 
State control, one of the most sadly neg- 
lected fields is in this field of public 
health. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
seen fit to bring before this Congress this 
authorizing legislation that will permit 
the Government, acting through this 
Congress, to authorize appropriations up 
to $30,000,000, to be allocated to the 
States, in accordance with the formula 
herein set forth. 

In the case of every one of these pro- 
grams you have heard the argument 
made that this means socialization of 
medicine. I am unable to see any such 
threat, and so far as the medical men 
that I know in my State are concerned, 
in the field of psychiatry they are all 
very much in favor of this proposal that 
is now before the Congress. I see no 
good reason why we should not assume 
a responsibility, which I conceive to be 
a fundamental responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, to bring all this matter 
of research under one head, to provide 
the money to build this national health 
institute here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. And in that institution 
to conduct the research that may be 
spread out and disseminated to the 
State institutions, to enable them to more 
vigorously and more effectively deal with 
this evergrowing menace of mental ill- 
ness. 

If that is not a proper function of the 
Federal Government, then I do not know 
what we set up the Federal Government 
for. I believe it is a proper function. I 
see nothing in this bill, which I have 
very carefully examined for a long time 
before it was reported to this House, 
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that would in any way be a threat, con- 
stituting socialized medicine. This is 
nothing more nor less than a continua- 
tion of the accepted program that has 
been initiated in this Congress for years 
and is extending the Federal benefits out 
to the States under State control, un- 
der State operation, in the field of psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene, into which 
the Federal Government has not ex- 
tended its beneficence heretofore as it has 
in the subject of venereal disease control, 
and cancer and tuberculosis control. 

I trust this bill will be passed, and I 
know that under the leadership and guid- 
ance of the man at the top of the corps, 
Dr. Parran, and the brilliant array of 
men who at great self-sacrifice are serv- 
ing the people of this country in the 
Public Health Service, this bill will be in 
the interest of the great mass of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C., ch. 6A) is amended 
by striking out the word “and” at the end 
of paragraph (j), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (k) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by insert- 
ing aiter paragraph (k) the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(1) The term ‘psychiatric disorders’ in- 
cludes diseases of the nervous system which 
affect mental health; and 

“(m) The term ‘State mental health au- 
thority’ means the State health authority, 
except that, in the case of any State in which 
there is a single State agency, other than 
the State health authority, charged with 
responsibility for administering the mental- 
health program of the State, it means such 
other State agency.” 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Priest: On page 
2, after line 24, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 4. Section 208 (b) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) (1) Whenever commissioned officers 
of the service are not available for the per- 
formance of permanent duties requiring 
highly specialized training and experience in 
special fields related to public health, the 
Administrator on recommendation of the 
Surgeon General shall report that fact to 
the President and the President is authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, not to exceed three per- 
sons in any 1 fiscal year to grades in the 
Regular Corps of the Service above that of 
senior assistant, but not to a grade above 
that of director. 

“*(2) Officers may be appointed to grades 
in the Regular Corps of the Service above 
that of senior assistant, but not to a grade 
above that of director, to assist in carrying 
out the purposes of this act with respect 
to mental health, but not more than twenty 
such officers appointed pursuant to this par- 
agraph shall hold office at the same time. 

““*(3) For purposes of pay and pay period 
any persons appointed under the provisions 
of this subsection shall be considered as 
having had on the date of appointment 
service equal to that of the junior officer 
of the grade to which appointed.’” 


Mr.PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 


pose of this amendment—it sounds like 
a rather long amendment—the purpose 
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simply is to amend the Public Health 
Act to permit the appointment of regu- 
lar officers in the corps above the grade 
of senior assistant but not above the 
grade of director, and to limit to 20 the 
number of such officers that may be ap- 
pointed. 

It would seem necessary, perhaps, or 
certainly advisable, for the Public Health 
Service to have the authority to appoint 
these officers, because when this pro- 
gram is begun the Service will need some 
officers who have had training in psychi- 
atry and mental health problems. This 
amendment will simply limit to 20. the 
number that may be appointed. This 
seems like a rather small number. 

I have no further remarks to make 
on the amendment. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to section 3 
that I may be heard on that section and 
secure some information for the purpose 
of clarification. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear, 
first, that I am not opposed to the ob- 
jectives of this bill. I believe thoroughly 
in research, of course, because it is a step 
in the right direction. May I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for clarification of the language 
on page 7, line 18. 

Mr. PRIEST. What is the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. FENTON. I refer to page 7, line 
18, subsection (b), reading as follows: 

To provide training and instruction, in 
matters relating to the diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of psychiatric disorders, to 


persons found by him to have proper quali- 
fications. 


I want to ask whether or not such per- 
sons of the laity being trained might be 
permitted to diagnose, prevent, and 
treat? 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there certainly is no inten- 
tion to have such situation develop. The 
one reason, I believe, that the subcom- 
mittee agreed on this particular lan- 
guage, or perhaps I should say the im- 
pelling motive in adopting this particu- 
lar language was to make it possible, we 
will say, for a person who might come in 
from a State institution who would have 
charge of training attendants for these 
hospitals out in the State. There might 
be a certain type of training that a per- 
son would be eligible to take in the treat- 
ment which he could take back to the 
State institution and in turn give the 
benefit of his training to the attendants 
and nurses. But there certainly would 
be no intention of having any person of 
the laity who might be selected by the 
Surgeon General engage in the matter of 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Mr. FENTON. As I stated, I have no 
objection to the objectives of the bill, 
but I think there should be some clari- 
fication in that section so that it may 
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not be construed as meaning that a per. 
son without medical knowledge could go 
there and treat someone. 

Mr. PRIEST. No. If the gentiemay 
will notice, the section says “to provide 
training and instruction in matters re. 
lating to.” He would not be permitteg 
to treat the patient, even though he 
might be selected. He might take som 
instruction in matters relating to, by: 
certainly not to treat a patient. I am 
glad the gentleman brings that up. The 
legislative intent will show there is no 
intention to have that done. 

Mr. FENTON. I wanted that in the 
Recorp to show it is not the intention of 
the committee to have people other than 
doctors treat patients. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I ax 
unanimous consent that the balance o! 
the bill be considered as read and 
printed in the Recorp, and that amend- 
ments may be offered to any section of 
the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman. 
reserving the right to object, would it 
not be well, may I suggest to the centle- 
man from Tennessee, to dispose of the 
committee amendments first? 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes; I appreciate the 
suggestion. Can we not consider the bi!! 
as having been read and dispose of the 
committee amendments, and then the 
bill would be open to any other amend- 
ments that might be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY MENTAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (e) of section 209 of 
the Public Health Service Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) Members of the National Advisory 
Health Council, members of the National Ac- 
visory Mental Health Council, and members 
of the National Advisory Cancer Council, 
other than ex officio members, while attend- 
ing conferences or meetings of their respec- 
tive Councils or while otherwise serving 4 
the request of the Surgeon General, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Administrator, but not ex- 
ceeding $25 per diem, and shal! also be en- 
titled to receive an allowance for actual and 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places ol 
residence.” 

(b) The title of section 217 of such act s 
amended to read “National Advisory Health 
Cancer, and Mental Health Councils.” 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 217 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The National Advisory Health Coun- 
cil shall advise, consult with, and make rec- 
ommendations to, the Surgeon General ‘ 
matters relating to health activities 20d 
functions of the Service. The Surgeon Ge- 
eral is authorized to utilize the services ©! 
any member or members of the Council, and 
where appropriate, any member or members 
of the National Advisory Cancer Council °t 
of the National Advisory Mental Healt) 
Council, in connection with matters related 
to the work of the Service, for such perioc:. 
in addition to conference periods, as be ™: 
determine.” . , 

(da) Section 217 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof we 
following new subsections: 
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(d) Section 217 of such act is further 
amended by shall consist of the Surgeon 
General, ex Officio, who shall be chairman, 
and six members to be appointed without 
regard to the civil-service laws by the Surgeon 
General with the approval of the Admin- 
istrator. The six appointed members shall 
be selected from leading medical or scientific 
authorities who are outstanding in the study, 
diagnosis, or treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders. Each appointed member shall hold 


office for a term of 3 years, except that any | 


member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and except that the first terms of the orig- 
inal appointed members shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the Surgeon General at the time of 
appointment, two at the end of 1 year, two 
at the end of 2 years, and two at the end of 
3 years. An appointed member shall not 
be eligible to serve continuously for more 
than 3 years but shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment if he has not served immediately 
preceding his reappointment. 

“(e) The National Advisory Mental Health 
Council shall advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to, the Surgeon General on 
matters relating to the activities and func- 
tions of the Service in the field of mental 
health. The Council is authorized (1) to 
review research projects or programs sub- 
mitted to or initiated by it in the field of 
mental health and recommended to the 
Surgeon General, for prosecution under this 
act, any such projects which it believes show 
promise of making valuable contributions to 
human knowledge with respect to the cause, 
prevention, or methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of psychiatric disorders; and (2) 
to collect information as to studies being 
carried on in the field of mental health and, 
with the approval of the Surgeon General, 
make available such information through 
the appropriate publications for the benefit 
of health and welfare agencies or organiza- 
tions (public or private), physicians, or any 
other scientists, and for the information of 
the general public. The Council is also au- 
thorized to recommend to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, for acceptance pursuant to section 501 
of this act, conditional gifts for work in the 
field of mental health; and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall recommend acceptance of any such 
gifts only after consultation with the 
Council.” 

DETAIL OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 214 of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Upon the request of any State health 
authority or, in the case of work relating to 
mental health, any State mental health au- 
thority, personnel of the Service may be de- 
tailed by the Surgeon General for the pur- 
pose of assisting such State or a political 
subdivision thereof in work related to the 
functions of the Service.” 


RESEARCH, INVESTIGATION, AND TRAINING 


Sec. 6. (a) Paragraph (d) of section 301 of 
the Public Health Service Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) Make grants-in-aid to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories, and other public or 
Private institutions, and to individuals for 
such research projects as are recommended 
by the National Advisory Healt Council, or, 
with respect to cancer, recommended by the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, or, with 
respect to mental health, recommended by 
the National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
_(b) Paragraph (g) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

- (8) Adopt, upon recommendation of the 
National Advisory Health Council, or, with 
spect to cancer, upon recommendation of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, or, 
with respect to mental health, upon recom- 


mendation of the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council, such additional means as he 
deems necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this section.” 

(c) Part A of title III of the Public Health 
Service Act is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“MENTAL HEALTH 


“Sec. 303. In carrying out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to mental health, 
the Surgeon General is authorized— 

“(a) For purposes of study, to admit and 
treat at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, voluntary patients, whether or not 
otherwise eligible for such treatment by the 
Service, and patients of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital transferred from the hospital pursuant 
to arrangements made between the Surgeon 
General and the Superintendent of the hos- 
pital with the approval of the Administra- 
tor; 

“(b) (1) To provide training and instruc- 
tion, in matters relating to the diagnosis, 
prevention, and treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders, to persons found by him to have 
proper qualifications, and to fix and pay to 
any of such persons as he may designate a 
per diem allowance during such training and 
instruction of not to exceed $10, the number 
of such persons to be fixed by the National 
Advisory Mental Health Council; and (2) to 
provide such training and instruction, and 
demonstrations, through grants, upon rec- 
ommendation of the National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council, to public and other non- 
profit institutions, including grants to such 
institutions for the construction, acquisi- 
tion, or leasing of hospital, clinic, and related 
facilities necessary for the purposes of such 
training and instruction.” 


HEALTH CONFERENCES 


Sec. 7. Section 312 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 


“HEALTH CONFERENCES 


“Sec. 312. A conference of the health au- 
thorities of the several States shall be called 
annually by the Surgeon General. When- 
ever in his opinion the interests of the public 
health would be promoted by a conference, 
the Surgeon General may invite as many of 
such health authorities to confer as he 
deems necessary or proper. Upon the appli- 
cation of health authorities of five or more 
States it shall be the duty of the Surgeon 
General to call a conference of all State and 
Territorial health authcrities joining in the 
request. Each State represented at any con- 
ference shall be entitled to a single vote. 
Whenever at any such conference matters 
relating to mental health are to be discussed, 
the mental-health authorities of the respec- 
tive States shall be invited to attend.” 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (c) of section 314 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) To enable the Surgeon General to as- 
sist, through grants and as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, States, counties, health 
districts, and other political subdivisions of 
the States in establishing and maintaining 
adequate public health services, including 
grants for demonstrations and for the train- 
ing of personnel for State and local health 
work, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year a sum not to 
exceed $30,000,000. Of the sum appropriated 
for each fiscal year pursuant to this subsec- 
tion there shall be available an amount, not 
to exceed $3,000,000, to enable the Surgeon 
General to provide demonstrations and to 
train personnel for State and local health 
work and to meet the cost of pay, allowances, 
and traveling expenses of commissioned of- 
ficers and other personnel of the Service de- 
tailed to assist States in carrying out the 
Purposes of this subsection.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(d) For each fiscal! year, the Surgeon 
General, with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator, shall determine the total sum from 
the appropriation under subsection (a), the 
total sum from the appropriation under sub- 
section (b), and, within the limits speci- 
fied in subsection (c). the total sum from 
the appropriation under that subsection 
which shall be available for allotment among 
the several States. He shall, in accordance 
with regulations, from time to time make 
allotments from such sums to the several 
States on the basis of (1) the population, 
(2) the extent of the venereal-disease prob- 
lem, the extent of the tuberculosis problem, 
the extent of the mental health problem and 
the extent of other special health problems, 
respectively, and (3) the financial need of 
the respective States. Upon making such 
allotments the Surgeon Genera! shall notify 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the amounts 
thereof.” 

(c) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The moneys so paid to any State shall 
be expended solely in carrying out the pur- 
poses specified in subsection (a), or subsec- 
tion (b,) or subsection (c) of this section, 
as the case may be, and in accordance with 
plans, approved by the Surgeon General, 
which have been presented by the health au- 
thority of such State and, to the extent any 
such plan contains provisions relating to 
mental health by the mental health au- 
thority of such State. 

(d) Subsection (h) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the health authority or, where appro- 
priate, the mental health authority of the 
State, finds that, with respect to money paid 
to the State out of appropriations under 
subsection (a), or subsection (b), or subsec- 
tion (c), as the case may be, there is a failure 
to comply substantially with either— 

“(1) the provisions of this section; 

“(2) the plan submitted under subsec- 
tion (f); or 

“(3) the regulations; 
the Surgeon General shall notify such State 
health authority or mental health authority 
either that further payments will not be 
made to the State from appropriations under 
such subsection (or in his discretion that fur- 
ther payments will not be made to the State 
from such appropriations for activities in 
which there is such failure), until he is sat- 
isfied that there will no longer be any such 
failure. Until he is so satisfied the Surgeon 
General shall make no further certification 
for payment to such State from appropria- 
tions under such subsection, or shall limit 
payment to activities in which there is no 
such failure.” 

(e) Subsection (i) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(i) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States un- 
der this section shall be made after con- 
sultation with a conference of the State 
health authorities and, in the case of regula- 
tions or amendments which relate to or in 
any way affect grants under subsection (c) 
for work in the field of mental health, the 
State mental health authorities. Insofar as 
practicable, the Surgeon General shall obtain 
the agreement, prior to the issuance of any 
such regulations or amendments, of the State 
health authorities and, in the case of regula- 
tions or amendments which relate to or in 
any way affect grants under subsection (c) 
for work in the field of mental health, the 
State mental health authorities.” 

GIFTS 

Sec. 9. Section 501 (e) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Donations of $50,000 or over in aid of 
research may be acknowledged by the estab- 
lishment of suitable memorials to the donors, 
within the National Institute of Health or, 
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where appropriate, within the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health.” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $4,500,000 
for the erection and equipment, for the use 
of the Public Health Service in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, of suitable and 
adequate hospital buildings and facilities, 
including necessary living quarters for per- 
sonnel, and of suitable and adequate labora- 
tory buildings and facilities, and such build- 
ings and facilities shall be known as the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. The Fed- 
eral Works Administrator is authorized to ac- 
quire, by purchase, condemnation, donation, 
or otherwise, a suitable and adequate site or 
sites, selected on the advice of the Surgeon 
General of the Fublic Health Service, in or 
near the District of Columbia for such build- 
ings and facilities, and to erect thereon, fur- 
nish, and equip such buildings and facilities. 
The amount authorized to be appropriated 
in this subsection shall include the cost of 
preparation of drawings and specifications, 
supervision of construction, and other ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to the work: 
Provided, That the Federal Works Agency 
shall prepare the plans and specifications, 
make all necessary contracts, and supervise 
construction. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 8, 


strike out all of line 8 and insert “The Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 24, 
after the word “persons” insert “receiving 
such training and instruction.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: 
strike out the word 
“clinic.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 23, 


strike out the word “mental-” and insert 
“mental.” 


amendment was 


amendment 


was 


Page 8, 
“clinc” and 


line 6, 
insert 


amendment was 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, line 7, 
after the second comma insert “and.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 10, line 8, 
after the word “health” strike out “problem, 


amendment was 


amendment was 


and the extent of” and insert “problem 
and.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated when this bill 
was being debated that it proposes to take 
another step in the direction of state 
medicine. The very first person to testify 
in favor of this measure was none other 
than Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service. Every Member knows, or ought 
to know, that Dr. Parran is one of the 
strongest advocates, and perhaps the 
most influential for socializing medicine, 
in the United States. I am confident if 
he was not the author of the Wagner bill 
to socialize medicine that the measure 
had his wholehearted approval. That 
measure, as some of you must know, 
would make Dr. Parran a dictator over all 
medicine in the United States. 

The time at my disposal permits me to 
barely touch upon Dr. Parran’s testi- 
mony. Among other things he says: 

I want to point out also the disease of 
general paresis, or general paralysis of the 
insane, which is caused by the inroads of the 


spirochete of syphilis in the brain and ner- 
vous system. 


Dr. Parran well knows that general 
paresis, as well as tabes, or what is com- 
monly known as locomotor ataxia, was 
successfully attacked and is rapidly dis- 
appearing by the work of private physi- 
cians and State institutions for the men- 
tally afflicted. There is absolutely no 
need for the United States Government 
to concern itself with this disease. 

Dr. Parran also says, “Senile dementia 
results from physical changes, especially 
in the blood supply to the brain.” That 
is true, of course, but what promise does 
this measure hold out for preventing 
senile dementia? None whatever. Fur- 
thermore, the medical institutions of the 
Nation and the world are, in my judg- 
ment, doing all that possibly can be done 
in this field. But no, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must enter it. Why? Because, 
in my judgment, the Congress of the 
United States is neglecting its real re- 
sponsibility and is diverting its attention 
to things which should not concern it at 
all. 

The people of this Nation are crying 
to high heaven that Congress attend to 
the affairs of state, get its financial house 
in order, relieve them of the unbearable 
burden of taxation, and restore our lib- 
erty. 

But no, Congress will not do that. We 
must continue to exert our efforts in the 
very opposite direction, add more bu- 
reaucracy to that which already exists, 
extend the meddling of the Government 
in the affairs of our people, and add to 
the burden of taxation. 

I repeat, this is piecemeal legislation 
to socialize medicine. Dr. Parran and 
those who want to see the same system 
of medicine established in this country 
as in Russia need not worry about at- 
taining their end so long as they can get 
Congress to continue passing legislation 
such as this. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Is it not true 
that research in every field has been bet- 
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ter under private enterprise than it has 
been under the Government? For exam- 
ple, under Hitler research and progress 
in medicine was dead. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The work of Hit- 
ler did not give medical research any 
added life. c 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I came to Congress the 
same year as my good friend, the gentle. ° 
man from Ohio [Dr. SmirTH], and there 
is no man in this Congress for whom | 
have greater admiration and respect than 
I have for him. He is one of the valuable 
Members of this House. It is well that 
the Congress has a voice of that char- 
acter to place it in restraint at times. 
But I cannot allow the statement he has 
just made to go unchallenged. He did 
not state the sources of his comment in 
which he placed Dr. Parran, the head 
of the United States Public Health Servy- 
ice, aS unqualifiedly spearheading the 
fight for socialized medicine in America. 

I happen to know Dr. Parran through 
a number of years of close association in 
connecfion with my work on the sub- 
committee on appropriations that han- 
dies the appropriations for the United 
States Public Health Service. I have 
never seen at any time or place any state- 
ment or attitude on the part of Dr. Par- 
ran that would give credence to the 
charge that has here been made. In my 
humble opinion, he is one of the most 
farsighted men in the field of public 
health service that this country has pro- 
duced. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is it not a fact 
that Dr. Parran is an avowed supporter 
of the Wagner bill to socialize medicine? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not know whether 
or not Dr. Parran is an avowed supporter 
of the Wagner bill, which the gentleman 
avers to be socialized medicine. It is a 
very debatable question to start with 
whether the Wagner-Dingell bill is so- 
cialized medicine. One field claims it is 
and another very great field claims it is 
not. I would want to pass upon that 
question when the arguments and the 
presentation are made on that bill here 
on the floor of the House. 

I do know that in every single public 
health service measure we have had be- 
fore us and in every appropriation that 
has been asked for, Dr. Parran has been 
meticulous in preserving the rights of the 
States and the rights of practitioners o! 
medicine in those States. Without some 
further proof that Dr. Parran is engaged 
in some activity by which he seeks to 
subjugate the profession of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to that which the gentie- 
man claims exists in Russia, I must take 
very violent issue with the gentleman‘: 
statement. I do not have the proofs a! 
hand. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prizst: Pare 4. 


line 9, insert quotation marks at the beg:- 
ning of the line. 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, 
only a technical amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Prisst: Page 7, 
line 17, strike cut the semicolon, add a colon, 
and the following words: “provided that con- 
sent of a legal guardian shall be obtained 
before the transfer of any patient from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for such treatment.” 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is for the purpose of assur- 
ing that we provide proper safeguards for 
any patient who may be in St. Elizabeths 
and who by agreement might be trans- 
ferred. The amendment simply provides 
that the permission of the legal guardian 
must be obtained before such transfer 
can be made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Priest: Page 13, 
line 10, strike out “subsection” and insert in 
lieu thereof “section.” 


this is 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WapDsworTH: 
Page 8, line 4, after “institutions”, strike out 
the comma, insert a period, and strike out 


the remainder of the paragraph ending on 
line 7. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. So far as I am 
eoncerned, I accept that amendment. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment as I understand it would 
strike out grants for acquisition and con- 
struction on page 8. Would it also in- 
clude striking out grants for leasing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would. 

If I may explain the amendment, may 
I first call the attention of the commit- 
tee to the provision of this bill which is 
found at the bottom of page 12 known 
as section 10. There is authorized 
therein to be appropriated $4,500,000 for 
erection and equipment of a research 
laboratory for this mental-health pro- 
gram. I wish the bill had stopped right 
there instead of branching out into a 
series of grants for various purposes to 
the States. I think the establishment 
and maintenance of a research labora- 
tory by the Federal Government is with- 
in the proper functions of the Govern- 
ment, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. But when we 
come to this business of extending grants 
to the States, I doubt very much that 
we are traveling on a healthy road. In 
that respect, I find myself in complete 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne' who eddressed us on 
that subject. The provisions of this bill, 
So far as the extensions of grants to the 
States are concerned, are scattered all 
through it. It is quite impossible for 
me in the time allowed to prepare an 
amendment or a series of amendments to 
eliminate them. 
_Grants are made for the giving of in- 
struction and for training and for vari- 


ous activities. But there is one grant 
which I think we can single out and dis- 
pose of. That is the one found on page 
8. That paragraph is part of section 303 
headed “Mental health” and applies 
solely to this mental-health work. In its 
first paragraph the Surgeon General is 
authorized to admit and treat at the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Health volun- 
tary patients, and so forth. That is all 
right. That is the $4,500,000 mental- 
health institute which is to be built just 
outside of Washington. Next, in para- 
graph (b), we find that he is authorized 
to provide training and instruction in 
matters relating to the diagnosis and 
prevention of these disorders, and to fix 
and pay certain per diem allowances to 
these young people who will take the 
training. That training may be given in 
public and in private institutions scat- 
tered over the country. So long as we 
confine our Federal efforts to instruction 
and training, perhaps this bill is defensi- 
ble, but that section goes on to say in 
effect that the Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to make grants to such insti- 
tutions for construction, acquisition, or 
leasing of a hospital, clinic, and re- 
lated facilities. There we find the Fed- 
eral Government going out and building 
buildings, leasing buildings, which the 
States themselves could build or lease. 

My amendment is to at least put some 
kind of restraint on this business of 
grants to the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated earlier in the day, grants made 
available under this bill are negligible. 
I think if this amendment were accepted 
it might work some hardship on some 
little county health unit somewhere, or 
some private institution that might be 
in need of a grant. On the whole, I do 
not believe the amendment would seri- 
ously hamper the operations of the bill. 
I am not inclined to oppose the amend- 
ment and am willing to accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: Page 4, 
line 16, after the period, insert: “Four of 
the six appointed members shall be selected 
from a panel of eight such authorities con- 
sisting of two proposed by the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry, two by 
the American Neurological Association, two 
by the American Psychiatric Association, and 


two by the Association of American Medical 
Colleges.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, surely it 
is one of the greatest tragedies of all 
times that among most peoples on this 
earth to have a mental disease has gen- 
erally been considered a disgrace and a 
reproach, something evil and reprehen- 
sible, both to the individual himself and 
to his family. This attitude, of course, 
is a relic of the days when men did not 
understand mental diseases, or rather 
understood them even less than they do 
now. It was commonly believed in most 
countries that anybody afflicted with a 
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mental disease was possessed of a demon. 
That attitude has been changed through 
the centuries only to the extent that 
through study, research, and education 
it has been possible to get a better under- 
standing by physicians and by the gen- 
eral public of the nature of mental dis- 
ease. Surely there is no more cruel 
hang-over from medieval days—no 
greater cause of undeserved suffering to 
wholly innocent persons—than this no- 
tion that a person with mental disease 
or a family which has such a person 
among its members is to be shunned as 
the devil himself. 

Therefore, I am heartily in favor of 
this bill and its provisions encouraging 
more extensive and thorough research 
and study, and wider dissemination of 
the results, if for no other reason than 
that it will help the nonafflicted to real- 
iz2 that an abnormality of the mind 
or emotions is not a stigma but is just 
as much a disease as is an infection of a 
finger or a broken leg. There should be 
no more disgrace or reproach attached to 
the individual who has the one affliction 
than to the individual who has the other. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 


from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. But there are some 
people today who would still throw rocks 
at these unfortunates, rather than extend 
a helping hand to them. 

Mr. JUDD. I am sorry to admit that 
is true. Part of our purpose in this bill 
is to correct that attitude which is based 
on ignorance. The most terribly tragic 
figures coming back from this war are 
not the boys with their legs off or their 
eyes out, or their backs broken. Rather 
they are the men with their spirits bro- 
ken. If they can have the right kind of 
psychiatric study and assistance and 
guidance and training during these first 
critical months of readjustment, most of 
them can become again self-supporting 
and self-respecting useful citizens. If 
they do not have such help right now, 
if they are not handled wisely and ex- 
pertly, many of them will wind up per- 
manently in institutions for the insane, 
terrible personal tragedies and a great 
loss and burden to the Nation. 

Because our knowledge in the field of 
mental disease is still so limited, there is 
more confusion in it than in any other 
field of medicine. That means there are 
more faddists and quacks, more people 
who get a particular idea or theory 
which may be sound with respect to some 
types of psychiatric conditions but who 
frequently go off the deep end and con- 
clude they have a cure-all formula for all 
types of mental illness. Some of the 
loudest voices are not the soundest. 
Therefore, we ought to make certain 
that at least a majority of the members 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council are the soundest 
and ablest stucents of the subject in our 
country. To accomplish that they 
should be selected from experts chosen 
by those doctors who are themselves the 
leading specialists in neuropsychiatric 
diseases. My amendment provides a 
panel of eight from whom the Surgeon 
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General shall select four of the six mem- 
bers of the council. Two of the panel will 
be persons proposed by the American 
Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
What is that board? Well, if a doctor 
wants to become a recognized and ap- 
proved specialist in neurology or psychi- 
atry, he has to be qualified by this board. 
He has to take very comprehensive ex- 
aminations prepared and conducted by 
this board composed of doctors who are 
elready specialists, the most expert in the 
whole field. This board will propose two 
names for the panel. Two will be nomi- 
nated by the American Neurological As- 
sociation. The reason I add the neurol- 
ogists in addition to psychiatrists is be- 
cause every decade additional mental 
diseases which we thought were wholly 
functional in nature are found to have 
an organic basis. We are able to dem- 
onstrate cells or blood vessels—we can 
see them under the microscope—that are 
out of order. The patient’s disease is 
not due to a demon or a curse, but to 
some abnormal! tissues in his brain. In 
general, neurologists are the specialists 
who deal with diseases of the nervous 
system due to disease in actual cells, or- 
ganic tissue; whereas psychiatrists deal 
primarily with those nervous and mental 
conditions where no organic basis can be 
demonstrated, or at least has not yet 
been demonstrated. There should be on 
this mental health council not just those 
who believe in functional explanation 
and treatment of many mental diseases, 
but also neurologists who are always 
striving to find and treat abnormalities 
in organic tissue, if such exist. 

And then two names will be proposed 
by the American Psychiatric Association. 
That is obviously proper. And two more 
by the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. That association is composed 
of the deans of all the recognized medi- 
cal schools and colleges in the Nation. 
They meet regularly once a year, but 
they are in constant touch with each 
other and they are in a position to know 
and suggest the most outstanding stu- 
dents and teachers in the whole medical 
profession. 

Such an amendment would not be 
needed as long as Dr. Parran is the 
Surgeon General. But we must legislate 
in terms of some future Surgeon Gen- 
eral who might be a devotee of some par- 
ticular cult of mental healing and not 
give the well-balanced consideration of 
all possible schools of thought which is 
necessary to get real progress and max- 
imum benefit from this bill. The amend- 
ment does not tie the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s hands unduly. It merely requires 
that four out of the six members of the 
advisory council must be chosen from 
this panel of eight authorities to be sub- 
mitted by those who are the leading ex- 
perts in the field of mental disease and 
health. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HEBERT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4512) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for research relat- 
ing to psychiatric disorders and to aid in 
the development of more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of such disorders, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Gatling, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 301 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD] be excused from serving as a 
conferee on House Joint Resolution 301, 
to amend Public Law 30 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following substitute conferee: Mr. 
GAMBLE. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate 
thereof. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO FILE REPORT ON H. R. 
5716, EXTENDING THE SECOND WAR 
POWERS ACT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(H. R. 5716) extending the Second War 
Powers Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution (H. Res. 562) and move its adop- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That, A. S. J. CarnAHAN, of the 
State of Missouri, be, and he is hereby, elected 
a member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Foreign Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POAGE (at the request of Mr. 
ComBs) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and to include 
news items. 

Mr. JONKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


| Marcu 14 
INFORMATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. yy; 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ac. 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ty 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My; 
Speaker, it is very shocking to me that 
apparently the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs must go to the Rules Committee 
in order to get information as to the tes- 
timony of Mr. Averill Harriman, oy; 
Ambassador to Russia. I have been en. 
deavoring to reach the chairman of our 
committee to request that Mr. Harri- 
man appear before our committee, 

I have protested time and time again 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee js 
not given and has not been given for 
years complete information as to what is 
going on in other countries, information 
that the State Department has from 
every representative that returns to this 
country. They should come before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to tell us 
the story of conditions abroad and the 
administration’s policy regarding those 
conditions. 

If this situation continues we will be 
going down the long, hard road of war as 
fast as we can. 


VETERANS’ TEMPORARY HOUSING BILL 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute on the veterans’ 
housing bill passed earlier today and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
when the veterans’ housing bill, H. R. 
5455, came to the floor earlier this after- 
noon I was informed that there was no 
opposition expected, and that no roll call 
would be needed. I, therefore, left the 
Capitol for an hour on urgent business. 
When I returned to the floor I found a 
roll call had been forced on this bill. 

I regret this exceedingly, as I am for 
this legislation and if present would have 
voted for it. The overwhelming vote in 
favor of it shows that there was no sub- 
stantial opposition to this measure. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 


Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. | 
My Dear Sir: I herewith submit my resig- 
nation to membership on the following com- 
mittees: Flood Control, Mines and Mining. 
Territories, World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr, Savace] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 
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THE POLL TAX 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, we, as a 
Nation, have just come through a terrible 
war. In this war the lives of millions 
of persons throughout the world and 
hundreds of thousands of American lives 
were given in the cause of liberty and 
freedom. Yet, today, in this great coun- 
try of ours, we find in one section, the 
South, a pattern of voting restrictions 
which is wholly incompatible with our 
democratic principles. The poll tax, 
which may be said to symbolize these 
undemocratic voting restrictions, is the 
best known but by no means the only 
method used to deny people the right to 
exercise the basic guarantee of democ- 
racy, that is the right to vote. 

The poll tax exists today as a pre- 
requisite to voting in 7 States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In 
these States, and in other Southern 
States which have since removed this 
requirement, the poll-tax requirements 
were introduced in the years from 1889 
to 1908. In most of the States in which 
the poll tax was adopted at that time, 
it was for the avowed purpose of disfran- 
chising the Negro. The effect, however, 
has been to disfranchise virtually all per- 
sons of poor economic status whether 
Negro or white and whether male or 
female. 

In order to make certain that the poll 
tax will be completely effective in accom- 
plishing its objective of restricting the 
vote, many provisions are in force com- 
plicating its payment. It is usually re- 
quired to be paid at least 6 months be- 
fore election and there is no enforcement 
of its payment. Some States accumu- 
late the charges for a period of years 
thus increasing the financial burden. In 
addition, most of these States impose 
registration requirements and proce- 
dures which make it possible to preclude 
many persons from voting even though 
they have paid their poll taxes. The 
white primary is another method used 
to keep Negroes from having a voice in 
elections, although recent Supreme 
Court decisions on this question have 
brought about some improvement. 

It is my belief that the States have a 
responsibility to encourage voting on the 
part of their respective citizens. Instead 
of imposing restrictions, voting should be 
facilitated; registration should be per- 
mitted up to the shortest possible time 
before elections; primaries should be 
cpen to all qualified citizens; literacy 
tests when required, should be a means 
of qualifying rather than disqualifying 
voters; and, finally, there should be no 
financial requirement for voting, 

I should like to cite some figures on 
the vote cast in the 1940 Presidential 
elections to show the effect of these vot- 
ing restrictions. In the then 8 poll-tax 
States 12 percent of the population 
Voted in the Presidential election as con- 
trasted to 73 percent in the 40 other 
States. An average of 38,395 votes were 
cast for President in each of 78 congres- 
Slonal districts in these 8 States whereas 
in the other 40 States the average vote 
ag congressionai district was 131,150. 
Qh the congressional elections of 1940 


the average vote cast per congressional 
district in the poll-tax States was 22,175 
as contrasted to an average of 128,162, 
or almost 6 times as great in the other 
40 States. 

I should like to point out that I am 
familiar with the effects of the poll tax, 
since my own State had such a require- 
ment until about 15 years ago. Since 
the abolition of the poll tax the percent- 
age of qualified citizens voting in Wash- 
ington has steadily increased, and the 
voters have themselves become increas- 
ingly concerned with their Government 
and as a result have become increasingly 
progressive. 

Today there are 7 poll-tax States which 
elect 69 Members of this House. An ex- 
amination of the voting records of these 
Representatives discloses that most of 
them oppose every piece of progressive 
domestic legislation which comes before 
this body. In the light of the voting 
figures I have cited above one must con- 
clude that these Members, with, I am 
happy to say, a few noteworthy excep- 
tions, vote as they do because they do not 
represent the people of their respective 
States but instead are responsible to 
and represent only the small political 
machines of which they are a part. 
These same gentlemen, who, by virtue of 
the machine domination of the electoral 
machinery of their respective States, are 
continually reelected to office, hold posi- 
tions of leadership in every important 
committee in this great body. Yet the 
legislation on which they frequently cast 
deciding votes is important to every citi- 
zen of the United States. The voting 
restrictions of which the poll tax is a 
part cannot therefore be considered as a 
problem of only the people of these seven 
States. It is a problem which must con- 
cern every citizen of this Nation, to the 
end that truly democratic representative 
government prevails in every corner of 
our Nation. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the founders 
of our Nation and a citizen of Virginia, 
said in his Virginia Papers: 

The influence over Government must be 
shared among all the people. If every in- 
dividual participates of the ultimate au- 
thority, the Government will be safe. * * * 
Corruption is not restrained by confining the 


right of suffrage to a few of the wealthier 
class. 


Today, this once great proud State of 
Virginia is one of the seven poll-tax 
States. 

The poll tax in Virginia amounts to 
$1.50 and is cumulative with interest and 
penalties for 3 years up to a maximum 
assessable charge of about $5. The tax 
must be paid not later than 6 months 
before election. No attempt is made to 
enforce the collection of the tax. 

It is interesting to see by what means 
Virginia got its present constitution 
which imposes these voting restrictions. 
On March 26, 1941, Senator Leonard G. 
Muse, a member of the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council, appointed the Sub- 
committee for a Study of Constitutional 
Provisions Concerning Voting in Virginia. 
This appointment was approved by the 
full council on April 18, 1941. This sub- 
committee, in its final report which was 
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never officially published, is quoted in 
part, as follows: 


The present restricted suffrage in Virginia 
was established at the opening of the present 
century by a constitution convention which 
was itself chosen in conditions where widely 
extended manhood suffrage prevailed. The 
convention, having decided upon a restricted 
suffrage, was faced with the question whether 
it should refer its decision to the electorate 
based on unrestricted suffrage that had 
elected it, in which case the convention with 
some reason suspected that its action would 
not be ratified, or whether it should refer 
the matter to an electorate based on a re- 
stricted suffrage, in which case it would be 
putting its own decision into effect and then 
seeking ratification on it. 

As is well known, the convention decided 
not to submit its decisions to the voters at 
all. 


The purpose of the poll tax in Virginia 
can best be demonstrated by the follow- 
ing, quoted from that same report: 

The most cursory study of the proceedings 
of the constitutional convention of 1901 will 
easily establish the frank intention of those 
who introduced the poll-tax stipulations into 
the constitution; the supreme court of ap- 
peals has expressly declared that the primary 
purpose of the poll tax is to serve as a re- 
striction on voting (Campbell v. Goode, 172 
Va. 463, 2 S. E. (2d) 456)) and abundant 
statistics, to reproduce which would be a 
work of supererogation, prove in fact what 
everyone knows—that the legal restrictions 
on the suffrage operate effectively in practice. 


It is of interest to note that in 1900 
264,240 votes were cast in Virginia in 
the Presidential election whereas in 1904 
after the promulgation of the new con- 
stitution only 135,867 votes were cast. 

To illustrate the results of these voting 
restrictions I quote from a statement 
made in 1941 by LeRoy Hodges, State 
Comptroller of Virginia: 


A study of poll-tax collections in Virginia 
during the 10 years, 1931-40, reveals as might 
be expected, that the bulk of collections is 
made in the month of November—ahead of 
the December 5 delinquency dead line. In 
election years, however, especially in those 
years in which local officers are chosen in the 
counties, collections jump way up in the 
months of April and May just prior to the 
6-months-before-election qualification dead 
line, when heavy payments are made on what 
are termed “omitted” taxes. 

These omitted items are poll taxes paid 
by or for people not assessed on the regular 
tax rolls. - There is ample evidence that these 
capitation taxes are frequently paid en bloc, 
and not personally, as required by the State 
constitution. 

The flagrant and continued violation of 
the State suffrage laws of Virginia by the 
last-minute payment of poll taxes en bloc 
and the heavy collection at the 6-month dead 
line of omitted capitation taxes are clearly 
indicative of the weakness of our existing 
election laws, In truth, the suffrage system 
that is now embedded in the Virginia Con- 
stitution is the greatest guaranty that we 
could possibly contrive that government in 
the Old Dominion shall be run by an oli- 
garchy rather than by the majority of our 
thinking people in accordance with the true 
principles of democracy. 

It is certainly and easily apparent from 
these facts, for all who wish to see the truth, 
no matter how shocking that might be, that 
the existing Virginia poll-tax system is not 
a very dependable safeguard of an intelli- 
gent electorate, and that it can be easily 
manipulated to entrench and perpetuate a 
political oligarchy of selfish minority inter- 
ests in control of our Government in defiance 
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of the will and desires of the majority of our 
thinking citizens. 

Also, there is pressing need for a general 
overhauling of our election system and the 
codification of our confused and inadequate 
Virginia election laws. Our so-called ab- 
sent voter’s law, for instance, which is being 
openly and grossly abused in nearly every 
locality in the State, should either be made 
corruption proof or be repealed and the 
elector required to cast his or her vote in 
person. 


As an example of the kind which re- 
sults When the people are denied their 
basic democratic right to vote, I should 
like to call attention to a recent event 
just across the river in Alexandria. 
About 2 weeks ago a group of citizens 
of northern Virginia formed themselves 
into the Hardman-Turner Defense Com- 
mittee and announced the following as 
their statement of purpose: 

Justice and equality under the law are 
fundamental guarantees of our democratic 
system. This committee has been formed to 
assure that George D. Hardman and J. C. 
Turner are not deprived of these guarantees. 
The courts of Alexandria have recently found 
these men guilty of disorderly conduct and 
assault; the sentences imposed were of un- 
usual severity. On the basis of the facts it 
is our belief that these men are innocent of 
the charges and that there has been a gross 
miscarriage of justice. We believe that every 
American’s rights are endangered when any 
single American’s rights are denied and that 
infringement of individual rights by the 
courts is no less than tyranny. 


I should like to summarize briefly the 
facts in the case, as reported by eyewit- 
nesses, which made necessary the estab- 
lishment of a citizens’ committee to in- 
sure that justice is done. George Hard- 
man, president of the Alexandria Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the AFL since Jan- 
uary 1945, has been a tireless opponent 
of the Virginia political machine. His 
predecessor in that office, J. Fred Kirch- 
ner, State labor inspector for northern 
Virginia, has been a strong supporter of 
that machine. On January 7, 1946, at a 
meeting of the CLU at which Kirchner 
Was present as a visitor, J. C. Turner 
served as secretary in the absence of the 
elected secretary. On a point of dis- 
agreement with Hardman’s instructions 
to the acting secretary, Kirchner and 
several of his cohorts rushed forward 
and struck Turner who defended him- 
self. Hardman took no part in the fight. 
Immediately afterwards Kirchner and 
his associates left the meeting and swore 
out warrants against Hardman and Tur- 
ner who were subsequently arrested. 
Hardman, Turner, and their attorney 
were denied even the privilege of a hear- 
ing in their efforts to secure a warrant 
against Kirchner and others. After be- 
ing found guilty of assault and disorderly 
conduct, Hardman and Turner had “the 
book thrown at them” in the form of 90- 
day jail sentences and $550 fines. On 
the same day that they were sentenced, 
two other men, found guilty of assault 
with an ax and beer bottle, were sen- 
tenced in the same court to fines of $50 
and suspended 30-day sentences. The 
case is now on appeal. 

’ When it becomes necessary for citizens 
to band together to obtain the elemen- 
tary justice which the courts are sup- 
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posed to insure, it is time that the polit- 
ical control which makes this necessary 
be ended. The fight being made by this 
group of citizens goes far beyond the 
Hardman-Turner case. It is one more 
battle in the Nation-wide struggle 
against the poll-tax machines of the 
South, in the struggle for the extension 
of democracy. The Hardman-Turner 
Defense Committee has my support and 
deserves the full support of every free- 
dom loving American. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of Mr. 
Bates of Kentucky), for 1 day, on ac- 
count of important business. 

To Mr. Hare, for Friday, March 15, 
and Monday, March 18, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Hess (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor), for Thursday and Friday, 
on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of 
the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5239. An act to amend Public Law 
277, Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to pro- 
vide the Coast Guard, at such time as it is 
transferred back to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with a system of laws for the settle- 
ment of claims, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.5239. An act to amend Public Law 
277, Seventy-ninth Congress, so as to pro- 
vide the Coast Guard, at such time as it is 
transferred back to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with a system of laws for the settle- 
ment of claims, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, March 15, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


On Tuesday, March 19, 1946, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion will consider private bills H. R. 
4725, H. R. 5634, H. R. 5598, H. R. 5200, 
H. R. 4958, H. R. 4254, H. R. 5278, and 
H. R. 4672. 

On Wednesday, March 20, 1946, the 
committee will proceed with hearings 
on H. R. 3663. 

The hearings will begin at 10:30 a. m. 
in room 445, old House Office Building. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUpIciAry 


On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom. 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 5234) to authorize the Pederg| 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro. 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. ang 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CoNnTROL 

The Committee on Flood Control wij] 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, Apri! 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings wij 
continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND Harsors 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:39 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, Erc. 


1134. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, 4 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to extend the period within which the 
Secretary of Agriculture may carry out 
the purposes of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act by making 
payments to agricultural producers, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary 
House Joint Resolution 273. Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to issue annually a proclamation des- 
ignating December 15 as Bill of Rights Day, 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1712). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5316. A bill to 
repeal the law permitting vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between United 
States ports on the Great Lakes; withou' 
amendment (Rept. No. 1713). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5716. A bill to amend the Second Wa 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended; 
amendment (Rept. No. 1714). Referred ‘0 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


without 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduce¢ 
and severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 5771. A bill authorizing the construc 
tion of flood-control works on the Amazon 
Creek in Oregon; to the Committee on Fico 
Control 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R.5772. A bill to amend certain pro- 

visions of the National Service Life Insul- 
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ance Act of 1940, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.5773. A bill to amend certain pro- 
yisions of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5774. A bill to authorize the Legis- 
lature of Alaska to enact divorce laws; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R.5775. A bill to provide for central 
responsibility for the production and distri- 
bution of the Nation's food by establishing 
a War Food Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H.R.5776. A bill to provide discharge pa- 
pers for men who were called for induction 
into the Army during World War I, but who 
were not sworn in due to the end of the war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.5777. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H.R. 5778. A bill to provide for limitation 
of agricultural exportations under Govern- 
ment control; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact House bill 5172, intro- 
duced by Congressman KELLey of Pennsyl- 
vania, extending to veterans unemployment 
allowances under the GI bill of rights, where 
stoppage of work exists because of labor dis- 
putes; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to use every effort to provide for an equitable 
distribution of educational surplus property; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
Severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOYLE: 
H.R. 5779. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Inez 


B. Copp and George T. Copp; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 


By Mr. GORDON: 
H.R.5780. A bill for the relief of Jan 
Pawluk; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1702. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 101 
residents of Pennsylvania, offering an amend- 
ment to the railroad pension plan; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1703. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Ex-Servicemen’s Association of the Univer- 
Sity of Texas, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the dis- 
Posal of surplus war property and the mak- 
ing available of low-cost homes and housing 
materials to ex-servicemen; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 





1704. Also, petition of the county com- 
missioners of Essex County, Mass., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to their request for tegislation to 
so amend the Federal aid to dependent chil- 
dren law as to permit the matching with 
Federal funds of all amounts expended by 
States, or their political subdivisions, on ac- 
count of aid to dependent children; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


1705. Also, petition of the Texas Wildlife 
Federation, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the work of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior; to the Commit- 
tee On Appropriations, 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 15, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Ralph C. John, S. T. M., assistant 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, 
Thou before whom a thousand years 
are but as yesterday when it is past, 
midst the high challenges and the abys- 
mal threats which are consequent to 
every great moment of history, we turn 
unto Thee in whom is our strength and 
our salvation. Visit our minds with Thy 
wisdom, our wills with Thy unfailing 
goodness, and make us to see such a 
vision of Thy abiding purposes that in 
its radiance our way may be lighted and. 
our aspirations made pure. 

Apart from Thee and Thy providence, 
O God, there is no humanitarianism 
through which the needs of Thy chil- 
dren may be met; neither is there an 
idealism in which a saving sense of des- 
tiny can be claimed. Yet in fellow- 
ship with Thee and by the benefits of 
Thy guidance a glorious future of peace 
and plenty beckons. Come Thou and 
reign in our hearts. 

Hear us, we beseech Thee, as humbly 
and reverently we pray in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 14, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
CARRICK H. BUCK TO BE FIRST JUDGE 
OF THE FIRST CIRCUIT, CIRCUIT 
COURTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Friday, March 22, 1946, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Carrick H. Buck, 
of Hawaii, to be first judge of the first 
circuit, circuit courts, Territory of Ha- 
waii. Judge Buck is now serving in this 
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post under an appointment which ex- 
pires March 24, 1946. At the indicated 
time and place, all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], chairman, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Easrt- 
LAND], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Moore]. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I find 
it necessary to be absent from the Senate 
possibly the most of the next week, be- 
ginning today, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have permission to be 
absent for that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 14, 1946, that the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S.176. An act for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; 

S. 1532. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of certain persons as permanent briga- 
dier generals of the line of the Regular 
Army; and 

S. 1535. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey certain lands situated 
within the Fort Douglas Military Reserva- 
tion to the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled 
Children. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1821) to 
amend section 502 of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,’ approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, so as to 
authorize the appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide additional tem- 
porary housing units for distressed fam- 
ilies of servicemen and for veterans and 
their families, with an amendment in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. GAMBLE had been appointed a man- 
ager on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 301) to amend Public Law 30 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, vice Mr. CRAWFORD. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5529) to authorize the 
President to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith as Ambassador to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, without af- 
fecting his military status and per- 
quisites, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SaLe oF Liquor TO INDIANS OuTsIDE INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to permit the sale of liquor to 
Indians outside Indian reservations (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, an esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for that 
Committee for the quarter ending June 30, 
1946 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions. etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Geological So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., comprising pro- 
fessional geologists in the Washington area, 
relating to atomic energy; to the Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact H. R. 
5172, introduced by Congressman KELLEY, 
extending to veterans unemployment al- 
lowances under the GI bill of rights, where 
stoppage of work exists because of labor 
disputes 


“Whereas some 300,000 veterans of World 
War II from the State of Michigan have been 
discharged from the military forces of the 
United States of America; and 

“Whereas thousands of these veterans se- 
cured employment in the industrial plants of 
our State upon discharge from the military 
forces; and 

“Whereas many of these veterans were em- 
ployed for only a short time before work 
stoppage due to labor disputes, and the Mich- 
igan courts have held that the benefits pro- 
vided under the Michigan unemployment- 
compensation law do not apply to veterans 
where said unemployment arises from labor 
disputes; and 

“Whereas untold hardships are being suf- 
fered by the men and women of Michigan who 
served their country so nobly during the late 
war, and a critical condition now exists 
among the unemployed veterans due to the 
present State and Federal laws where said 
unemployment arises from labor disputes; 
and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States H. R. 5172, in- 
troduced by Congressman KE.Lry, extending 
to veterans unemployment allowances under 
the GI bill of rights where stoppage of work 
exists because of labor disputes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature urgently requests the Congress of 
the United States to enact H. R. 5172, intro- 
duced by Congressman A. B. KELLEY, extend- 
ing to veterans unemployment allowances 
under the GI bill of rights, where stoppage of 
work exists because of labor disputes; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress, to Congressman KELLEY, and to 
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the Michigan Members of the Senate and 

House of Representatives of Congress. 
“Adopted by the house February 12, 1946. 
“Adopted by the senate February 20, 1946.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 13 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
members of the Michigan delegation in 
Congress to use every effort to provide for 
an equitable distribution of educational 
surplus property , 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
adopted the following policy in regard to the 
disposal of educational surplus property: 
‘Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 provides generally, to the extent fea- 
sible, for transfer of surplus property on the 
basis of need to nonprofit institutions and 
instrumentalities so that they may have the 
opportunity to fulfill in the public interest 
their legitimate needs, and that surplus 
property that is appropriate for school, class- 
room, or other educational use, and surplus 
medical supplies, equipment, and property 
suitable for use in the protection of public 
health, including research, may be disposed 
of at a value which takes into account any 
benefit which has accrued or may accrue to 
the United States from the use of such prop- 
erty’; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has cre- 
ated an educational surplus property agency 
within the United States Office of Education 
and ‘to channel surplus goods on the basis 
of need to nonprofit school systems, li- 
braries, universities, research institutions, 
hospitals, medical or sanitational institu- 
tions’; and 

“Whereas the agencies to be benefited by 
this program are experiencing difficulty in 
securing this property because of the lim- 
ited period between the time of notification 
and the final date of sale; and 

“Whereas the cost is still excessive for edu- 
cational and health agencies even though 
40 percent reduction is allowed; and 

“Whereas lot sizes make it impossible for 
these agencies to avail themselves of the 
surplus property even when pooling their 
purchasing power extensively: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature memorializes the Members of the 
Michigan delegation in Congress to use their 
good offices in an effort to (a) secure a 
longer period of time for notification of offers 
to sell, (b) provide for a near donation cost 
to the schools and educational and health 
agencies, generally being only freight and 
hauling charges, and (c) that materials be 
made available in lot sizes which may be 
used by educational and health agencies, in 
the belief that such a program was intended 
by Congress in passing section 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Congress, and to the Members 
of the Michigan delegation in Congress. 

“Adopted by the house February 13, 1946. 

“Adopted by the senate February 20, 1946.” 


CONFERENCE OF GOVERNMENTS ON DIS- 


ARMAMENT—LETTER FROM MRS. OMAR 
JOYCE, MINNEAPOLIS, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a fine letter from Mrs. Omar 
Joyce, of Minneapolis, Kans., urging me 
to support the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
mncs}], which requests the President to 
call a conference of the Governments of 
all the Nations, whose business would 
be to try to achieve world-wide disarma- 
ment not later than January 1, 1950. 


MARCH 15 


I think the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Maryland should have th. 
serious consideration of the Senate, 1 
ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference eng 
printing in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the lette; 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to pe 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, KANs., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Capper: We want to thank yoy 
for your support of the Martin resolution 
to abolish peacetime conscription on 4 
world-wide scale. We appreciate that s 
much. 

And also we want to ask you to use your 
support in favor of Senate Resolution 219, 
introduced by Senator MiLiarp Typrnes, cn 
January 28, that authorized and requests the 
President to call a conference of the govern- 
ments of all the nations whose sole business 
would be to try to achieve world-wide dis. 
armament by January 1, 1950. 

If this bill is not given support the mili- 
tary and the administration will likely as- 
sume that we are not interested in world 
disarmament. Well, people really are, fer 
when you ask them about it they say we 
must disarm or destroy civilization. But 
most folks are so busy that they seldom take 
time to write letters to Congress about any- 
thing and there really are so many things 
to write about these days that it would keep 
any of us busy if we wrote about them al! 

We need a secretary of peace in our Gov- 
ernment too, and I am greatly interested in 
the movement to achieve a world govern- 
ment of some kind. The time is ripe for 
that. As someone has said, “It is now one 
world, or no world.” 

And I think we do not need to have trouble 
with Russia. I think they are trying to 
create an emergency at this time to try to 
put over peacetime conscription on us. The 
editors of the Topeka Daily Capital are g\y- 
ing us some good editorials against con- 
scription these days and we appreciate it. 

World disarmament by 1950! 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
Mrs. Omar Joyce. 


LEADERSHIP IN WINNING THE PEACE— 


RESOLUTION OF COMMON COUNCIL OF 
CUDARY, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ack 
unanimous consent to present for proper 
reference and printing in the Recorp, a 
resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Cudahy, Wis., on 
March 5, 1946, petitioning the Congress 
to take immediate and firm leadership 
in winning the peace at home and 


- abroad. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 701 

Whereas many living people in the city °! 
Cudahy have witnessed three generations 0! 
American manhood and womanhood answe! 
the call of their Government to defend our- 
selves, and all free people of the world 
against aggressor nations, and over 11 per- 
cent of our local population served in World 
War IT; and 

Whereas our victories in war, at unmeasuUr- 
able cost of human life, were motivated and 
accomplished by our strong belief in t* 
rights of free people to be permitted to live 
in peace with one another; and 

Whereas there are some elements in the 
country who, through their ruthless under- 
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takings, are stimulating the pulse of another 
var; and 
. Whereas humanity is now face to face with 
a choice between life and death—between 
total atomic extinction and total peace; and 

Whereas no greater monument could be 
created by those living, in memory of those 
who served and died in the belief that “Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” would pre- 
vail, than the establishment and adherence 
to a doctrine of world peace; and 

Whereas those who served and died for the 
cause of peace shall not have done so in vain 
and that while the world may not have had 
a common past, it does have a common fu- 
ture—peace: Be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Cudahy, in behalf of all its citizens, 
hereby petitions the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate and firm leadership 
in winning the peace at home and abroad 
in the same firm and complete manner as we 
did in winning the war; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded our representatives in Congress, 
the Governor of the State, the county board, 
and to all city councils, town and village 
boards in Milwaukee County. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND A 
BALANCED BUDGET—RESOLUTION OF 
TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS OF NORTH- 
WEST WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a short resolution of the 
representatives of the local taxpayers’ 
associations in 11 counties of the north- 
west section of the State of Wisconsin. 
This conference was held in La Crosse 
on March 6. It indicates how concerned 
the people are in relation to the impor- 
tant subject of the Federal Government 
doing everything within its power to 
bring about a balanced budget. 

The strike situation which we have 
been facing of late does not make for 
economic or moral solvency of this great 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the proposed budget for the Fed- 
eral Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, totals more than $35,000,000,- 
000; and 

Whereas this total is nearly $4,000,000,000 
in excess of anticipated revenues for the fiscal 
year; and 

Whereas this budget presents the first 
opportunity in 16 years for balancing reve- 
nues and expenditures; and 

Whereas the taxpayers of the Nation can- 
not afford to have the Government spend 
more money than it takes in and are not in 
& position to continue paying for war 
agencies which should be discontinued or to 
Support war agencies of no use to civil func- 
tions. while expenses for civil functions 
would be increased; and 

Whereas this is not the time for launching 
the most gigantic Government public works 
program in history, in competition with 
urgent private projects, or for maintaining 
expenses for general government at a level 
100 percent higher than that of 1939: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to scruti- 
hize all spending proposals to which the 
Government is not already committed and to 
Cut proposed expenditures by an amount at 


lease sufficient to 
permit balancing the 
budget; be it also 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Wisconsin Congressmen. 

A. G. Benjamin, Nelson, Wis.; T. E. 
Lewis, Mauston, Wis.; C. A. Jones, 
Mauston, Wis; A. E. Wackney, 
Tomah, Wis.; John G. Beck, Ben- 
ton, Wis.; George L. Cook, Linden, 
Wis.; John Honel, Tomah, Wis.; 
Robert J. Edge, Platteville, Wis.; 
Silas F. Wallen, Taylor, Wis.; E. J. 
Norman, Richland Center, Wis.; 
Earl Prane, Arkansaw, Wis.; C. B. 
Allerby, Whitehall, Wis.; John A. 
Thompson, Hixton, Wis; A. O. 
Torson, Independence, Wis.; C. L. 
Behnken, Mauston, Wis.; W. J. 
Hood, La Crosse, Wis. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R. 5€71. A bill making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1066). 


ABSENTEE VOTING BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES—REPORT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, I 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably the bill (S. 1876) to facilitate voting 
by members of the armed forces and cer- 
tain others absent from the place of their 
residence, and to amend Public Law 712, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended, 
and I submit a report (No. 1065) thereon. 
I am glad to state that the bill is re- 
ported unanimously, with certain amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

8. 1950. A bill to repeal the law permitting 
vessels of Canadian registry to transport iron 
ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1951. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Norman Nedrud; and 

S. 1952. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Sampson Birdinground; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. WHERRY) : 

S. 1953. A bill to amend the Espionage Act 
of June 15, 1917, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 1954. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of an electrochemical laboratory in the 
Pacific Northwest; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1955. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to provide 
necessary utilities for veterans’ housing 
furnished and erected by the National Hous- 
ing Administrator; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


MODIFICATION IN THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR CERTAIN SUBSIDIES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a conference report on House Joint 
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Resolution 301 and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public Law 
30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses, 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disdgree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and 2; and agree to the same. 

ALPEN W. BARKLEY, 

SHEenman Downey, 

Ape MuRpDOCK, 

Ropert A. Tart, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Brent SPENCE, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. Wotcort, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
conference report is on the House joint 
resolution which we had before the Sen- 
ate a week or 10 days ago to which the 
Senate added an additional allocation to 
the previous authorizations for meat sub- 
Sidies of $125,000,000, and for flour of 
$25,000,000, and so on. The House 
agreed to the Senate amendments in 
toto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUOUS SESSIONS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
supplementing my previous discussion of 
the United Nations I want to add one 

rief postscript as a result of current 
events. 

I think it is unfortunate that the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations is 
not in continuous session during such 
times as these. That is my conception of 
its function under the Charter which re- 
quires in article 28 that it “shall be so 
organized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously.” It is true that this language 
does not literally require continuity of 
meetings at all times—particularly since 
the same article in the Charter says that 
these meetings shall be “periodic”. But 
in the larger sense of the word, and in the 
full meaning of article 24 which charges 
the Security Council with responsibility 
for “prompt and effective action,” I think 
the Security Council most certainly 
should be sitting every day of every week 
when the world is as restless as it is at 
the present moment. 

I hasten to say I am not speaking criti- 
cally. I am not complaining. I am not 
attempting to inject any viewpoint into 
the current problems of our own State 
Department. The Security Council is not 
yet 2 months old. It could scarcely have 
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been expected to settle into a regular 
schedule so soon. Iam simply posing an 
academic observation, on the basis of 
current events, for future consideration. 

I feel very deeply that the Security 
Council’s greatest advantage and its 
greatest potential for peace is in constant 
continuity of contacts—day by day, and 
even hour by hour—when trouble is 
afoot. I think it is infinitely less probable 
that little frictions will grow into big 
ones if the members of the Security 
Council, particularly including the five 
great powers, are facing each other eye 
to eye each morning. Thus the Security 
Council would consider the world’s 
problems as a matter of routine and it 
would not emphasize the psychology of 
crisis by assembling after the elements 
of crisis had crystallized. It would be a 
“fire department” instead of a “salvage 
squad.” 

In the absence of such intimate con- 
tacts, we are thrown back into the old 
and tedious mode of “writing notes” from 
capital to capital during these current 
hair-trigger days. There is a better and 
a more hopeful way. It is the way en- 
visioned by my conception of the Security 
Council of the United Nations as an in- 
stitution which is open for business every 
day in every year. I dare to hope that 
the time will come when the Security 
Council operates upon such a schedule. 
It will be encouraging to the hopes of men 
for peace. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
before I begin my remarks on the pend- 
ing bill I should like to associate myself 
with the views expressed by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. The 
United Nations Organization is eStab- 
lished, and, as I understand has, or will 
soon have, a permanent Secretariat. 
The Security Council is an extremely es- 
sential instrumentality of the United 
Nations, and I agree with the Senator 
from Michigan that it should be con- 
Stantly in session, 

I should like to add to what the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has said, that world 
government under the United Nations as 
a road to peace can be effective only if 
the institutions which function under it 
remain active and alert and constantly 
strive for the goal of peace. 

Mr. President, at this time probably 
more than at any other time in our his- 
tory, when new instrumentalities for 
peace are being set in motion we should 
reflect on the past and think of the 
changes which have occurred. If there 
was ever a time when American citizens 
should be historically minded and not 
hysterically minded this is the time. A 
reading of the headlines in the newspa- 
pers from day to day discloses a striking 
similarity with conditions prevailing in 
wartimes. All the hate, all the envy that 
once were turned against one nation or 
its representatives are turned at another 
time against other nations or their rep- 
resentatives. The lack of appreciation of 
things as they are is so evident that one 
should be forgiven for calling attention 
to that fact. 

Lately, for one reason or another, at- 
tack upon attack has been made against 
the former Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain. Constantly there is a running at- 
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tack upon one of our greatest allies, Rus- 
sia. Mr. President, I suggest that we 
study the history of the past hundred 
years and review what have been the 
aims and aspirations of the great Rus- 
sian Nation, or the Nation of the Rus- 
sias, as it uSed to be called, and note that 
that nation, like our Nation, has lived 
within a cycle of destiny, has lived in 
accordance with a plan, which has back 
of it as an ultimate end the desire for 
existence. 

Some of the things which that great 
nation is fighting for today are exactly 
the same things it fought for in the 
fifties of the last century. It was frus- 
trated, it was stopped, it did not attain 
its objectives. That nation has con- 
stantly attempted to achieve other 
things by what it called peaceful pene- 
tration, by assuming spheres of interest, 
by making peaceful conquests, and by 
means of treaties. 

Then came two mighty wars. Each of 
those wars set Russia back in the at- 
tainment of what it thought was its 
proper aims. These aims are simple 
ones, Mr. President. A great inland na- 
tion, bordering on no waters, will con- 
Stantly have one aim, if I have any 
knowledge of the philosophy of history. 
It wants an all-year-round outlet to 
the Atlantic, to the Mediterranean, to 
the Indian Ocean, and to the Pacific 
Ocean. That is a national striving con- 
sistent with that of all other nations. In 
these things it has been stopped, because 
Russia, whether czarist or Bolshevik, 
whether Communist or revolutionary, 
has maintained the same foreign policy 
and has held to the same aims, and in 
addition to that, under each of those 
types of government the Russian people 
have been kept from attaining their ob- 
jective by defeats in various wars, and 
by various types of action against them. 

Now, Mr. President, for the first time 
in over a hundred years a nation stands 
victorious with a chance to attain some 
of its at least hundred-year-old objec- 
tives. Should we not take that into 
consideration when we pass judgment? 
Should we not understand these things 
when we speak on such _ subjects? 
When we speak let us do so in accord- 
ance with that background and with 
that understanding. If we do, then 
I am sure that great difficulties will 
not be created, and there will not be 
rumors of wars in the newspapers, and 
people will not be constantly discussing 
such rumors. 


RELAZIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from Rev. 
and Mrs. W. S. Baker, well-known citi- 
zens of Wichita, Kans., who call my at- 
tention to an editorial printed by the 
Wichita Beacon suggesting that Joseph 
E. Davies, former Ambassador to Russia, 
would be the right man to bring about a 
friendly understanding between Russia 
and the United States. I think the sug- 
gestion is well worth serious considera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Wichita Beacon and the 
letter from Rev. and Mrs, W. S. Baker 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printeq 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wicuita, Kans., March 9, 1946, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing an editorial taken 
from the Wichita Beacon of March 8, which 
contains a very fine suggestion for dealing 
with the trouble between Russia and the 
United States. It would be deplorable if se. 
rious trouble should arise at this time be. 
tween the United States and Russia. 

Cannot someone be sent to Russia to bring 
about a solution of the difficulties? 

I am writing for both Mr. Baker and my- 
self. Mr. Baker is a brother of the late H. L. 
Baker ot La Crosse, Kans., who was for many 
years chairman of the Republican Commit- 
tee of Rush County, Kans., and a stanch 
friend of yours. 

I trust I am not bothering you too much. 
Thank you. 

Very sincerely, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Baxer. 


a 


SHOULD SEND PEACEMAKER TO RUSSIA 


The situation in Iran, where the Russians 
refuse to withdraw their troops, threatens to 
afford the first case for consideration by the 
World Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization. Again the peace of the world 
is facing a serious threat. The Iranians are 
seeking peaceful relations with their power- 
ful Soviet neighbor. But no progress is being 
made toward solutions of this dangerous 
matter. 

This is not the first time the Russians have 
balked and failed to unite wholeheartedly in 
the establishment of world peace. As in pre- 
vious instances, there probably is a way to 
cure this new trouble and menace to peace 
efforts and unity among the United Nations. 

Once before, when it seemed that a break 
with Russia could not be avoided and the 
matter had the appearance of hopelessness, a 
solution was found without difficulty. The 
late President Roosevelt sent Harry Hopkins 
to Moscow as a pacifier. His efforts were at- 
tended by complete success. The Russian 
leaders had confidence in Hopkins. They be- 
lieved in him and trusted him. 

The result of the Hopkins visit was that a 
break with the Soviets was avoided. A similar 
move by President Truman, at this time, 
probably would have just as valuable results 
as did the Hopkins visit. 

The right person, if sent to Russia by Presi- 
dent Truman, might be able to bring the 
Russians to an understanding and agreement 
with the other world powers. If so it would 
clear up a situation that threatens to nullify 
everything that has been accomplished by 
the United Nations up to this time. 

Probably there is in the United States no 
one more able to accomplish such a mission 
of peace to Russia than our former Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, Joseph Davies. He under- 
stands the Russians. They have the utmost 
confidence in him. He was a most successful 
representative of this country in Russia dur- 
ing the period of his ambassadorship. 

While in Russia Ambassador Davies was 
greatly helpful to the Soviets in many ways. 
He made friends there and still has friends 
there, He assisted the Russians at a time 
when they were in dire need of help. There 
is no reason to believe that they have for- 
gotten this assistance or have become un- 
grateful. 

Davies probably could sell the Russians on 
the idea that they should remain loyal mem- 
bers of the United Nations Organization. If 
so, the irritating situation could be cleared 
quickly and finally. 

If Davies is not the person to clarify the 
Russian-Iranian trouble, then certainly there 
is someone in the United States who could do 
the job. It is important and urgent. 
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We have failed to view the Russian threat 
in this light. It is time we were doing so. 
There is great danger in any situation that 
might plunge the world into another war. 


AWARD OF LEGION OF MERIT TO CAPT. 
JOHN S. DELANO, UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD RESERVE 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, one 
of the most interesting and highly signifi- 
cant developments of our war program 
was the remarkable manner in which 
many organizations and persons trained 
to do highly specialized work were able 
successfully to place their services at the 
disposal of the United States Govern- 
ment. Often these became incorporated 
bodily into some branch of the armed 
forces where their technical knowledge 
and efficiency were invaluable factors in 
the success of our war effort. 

I have in mind one such organization 
and its leader in illustration of the point 
which I have just made. I have refer- 
ence to the American Pilot’s Association 
and its very able president, Capt. John 
S. Delano. 

The association, in war as in peace, de- 
monstrated its high efficiency under its 
president, Captain Delane. The splendid 
record which he made as a part of our 
armed forces is brought out in the letter 
to Captain Delano from Rear Adm. 
L. T. Chalker, Acting Commandant of the 
United States Coast Guard, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1945, which reads as follows in 
reference to an entirely merited award of 
the Legion of Merit: 


Unrrep States Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1945. 
To: Capt. John 8. Delano, USCGR, Coast 
Guard Headquarters. 
Subject: Letter of appreciation. 

1. Upon your separation from the service 
I wish to express to you on behalf of the 
United States Coast Guard my deep appre- 
ciation for your loyal and assiduous devotion 
to duty. 

2. You served as special assistant on pilot 
control in which capacity you were directly 
responsible for the successful administration 
of the pilot control program of the United 
States Coast Guard. The responsibility for 
the safe pilotage of ships and convoys in and 
out of the ports of the country was dele- 
gated to the United States Coast Guard. 
This service, after studying the problem, 
concluded that the most expeditious manner 
in which this assignment could be carried 
out was to invite the members of the Ameri- 
can Pilots Association to become an integral 
part of the Military Establishment for the 
duration of the war. 

3. You graciously accepted the call of the 
United States Coast Guard on behalf of the 
American Pilots Association, of which you 
were president, and from December 1942 until 
December 1945 the pilots, their boats and 
equipment wer. at the disposal of our coun- 
try. You were placed in over-all command 
of pilotage operations in the ports of the 
country. Without your profound knowledge, 
outstanding leadership, ability, and tactful- 
ness the remarkable record of moving thou- 
Sands of ships and convoys without delay or 
accident could net have been achieved. You 
contributed immeasurably to the final vic- 
‘orious consummation of World War IT, and 
you are accorded the highest praise for the 
honor which you have brought to the United 
States Coast Guard and to your country. 

4. In view of your outstanding record and 
achievement it was with great pleasure that 
I have forwarded to the Secretary of the Navy 


® recommendation that you be awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 
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5. On your departure I hope that you will 
express to each and every pilot my sincere 
thanks for the excellent manner in which 
all pilots throughout the country executed 
their appointed assignments. 

L. T. CHALKER, 
Acting Commandant. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PEACE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


{Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress on the subject The Outlook for Peace, 
delivered by him on March 5, 1946, to the 
Canadian Club, Ottawa, Canada, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.| 


PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
GOOD WILL 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Better Currency than Gold” from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 14, 
1946,.and an editorial entitled “Changing 
Cannons to Cultural Currency,” from the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 2, 1946, 
which appear in the Appendi=.| 


FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT—RESO- 
LUTION OF OGDEN (UTAH) ROTARY 
CLUB 
{Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a resolution 

favoring the creation of a Federal World Re- 
public, adopted by the Ogden (Utah) Rotary 

Club, a news article on the subject matter, 

and a telegram concerning it, which appear 

in the Appendix.] 


HON. ROBERT E. HANNEGAN—ARTICLE 
BY RUFUS JARMAN 

{[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “Truman's Political Quarterback,” 

written by Rufus Jarman and published in 

the Saturday Evening Post of March 2, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana {Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] for himself and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BAL]. 

The THOMAS of Utah obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Downey Huffman 
Austin Eastland Johnson, Colo. 
Bailey Ellender Johnston, 8. C. 
Ball Ferguson Kilgore 
Bankhead Pulbright Knowland 
Barkley George La Follette 
Bilbo Gerry Lucas 
Brewster Gossett McCarran 
Briggs Green McClellan 
Buck Guffey McKellar 
Bushfield Gurney McMahon 
Byrd Hart Magnuson 
Capper Hatch Maybank 
Carville Hawkes Millikin 
Chavez Hayden Mitchell 
Connally Hickenlooper Moore 

Cordon Hill Morse 

Donnell Hoey Murcock 


Murray Russell Tunnel! 
Myers Saltonstall Tydings 
O'Daniel Shipstead Vandenberg 
O’Mahoney Smith Walsh 
Overton Stanfill Wheeler 
Pepper Stewart Wherry 
Radcliffe Taft White 
Reed Taylor Wiley 
Revercomb Thomas, Okla. Willis 
Robertson Thomas, Utah 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 


tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS! is necesSarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meap] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Tilinois {Mr. Brooks] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WiLson] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is necessarily absent. He is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ButTLer] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
TMr. Brivces], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Capenart], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is attending the Confer- 
ence of the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund as an adviser. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday when the Acting Chap- 
lain offered his prayer he uttered one 
sentence which seemed to fit the occa- 
sion and the subject which is before us 
for discussion. He said this: 

May we so completely give the best we 
have and are that those who come after us 
will have a decent world in which to live 
because of justice and fairness for all. 


Mr. President, it is not only with a 
degree of pride, which I am sure my col- 
leagues who are associated with me will 
forgive me for saying I have, but also 
with a sense of the emotional that I 
point out that in coming before the Sen- 
ate in behalf of the pending bill which 
proposes to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act I come full of the spirit which 
I had when that act became a law. I 
come, furthermore, with an understand- 
ing and thankfulness for the good that 
has come to the thousands and thou- 
sands of our people by reason of that act. 

Mr. President, the pressures, the lob- 
bies, the influences brought to bear upon 
us, the struggles we had to go through, 
the promises which had to be made in 
order to bring the Fair Labor Standards 
Act into being, remind us of the tense 
differences in regard to fundamental 
theories that exist in our land. The 
interesting thing to note is that that act 
itself is not challenged today. Because 
of these circumstances, in my few re- 
marks I wish to give a slight historical 
review of what has taken place since 
that act became law. Remember that 
every argument which I have heard 
made against the amendment proposing 
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a 65-cent minimum was made with equal 
force and vehemence against the 25-cent 
standard which was provided when the 
act became law. 

For more than a century our Nation 
has vibrated from repeated attempts to 
improve standards of labor. The move- 
ment has been a steady, continuous one, 
and has included attempts toward re- 
strictions on the employment of women 
and minors in certain industries and oc- 
cupations, measures for safety from in- 
dustrial accidents, workmen’s compen- 
sation, reductions in the basic hours of 
work, and minimum wage regulations. 

If Senators who are interested in the 
history of this evolutionary movement 
will go back and read what the opposi- 
tion to every one of those changes in our 
social and economic life was, they will 
be surprised beyond words to find that 
the opposition always ended with a sen- 
tence somewhat to this effect: “The aim 
of this legislation is proper; no one can 
talk against bettering conditions; but 
the legislation is absolutely impractica- 
ble. It will destroy business. It will 
cause business to go out of existence and 
bring about conditions which will be de- 
structive to the welfare of our people.” 
That argument was made every time, 
without exception. 

I am proud to say that in my own 
State of Utah there was enacted the 
first limitation on hours of labor in 
mines. A case involving that act reached 
the Supréme Court of the United States. 
I remember that as a youngster I heard 
the arguments in regard to that act. I 
recall the case which went to the Su- 
preme Court. It hinged upon the ques- 
tion of personal liberty. It was argued 
that the act deprived men of a consti- 
tutional right and privilege. The logic 
was thoroughgoing. One reads with in- 
terest the arguments of the attorneys 
in that case. The case involved a man 
who wished to work for 12 or 13 hours. 
The State stepped in and said, “You may 
not do it. You may work for only 8 
hours.” 'That seems such a patent in- 
fringement upon personal liberty that 
one is not surprised that the case reached 
the Supreme Court. But the Supreme 
Court—thank goodness for those men— 
realized that other factors were involved, 
and handed down its decision in accord- 
ance with the other factors. 

The question of this type of legislation 
depriving individuals of their liberty is 
a moot question today, thank goodness, 
and a question which is no longer ar- 
gued. That is a gain for the constitu- 
tional growth and development of our 
land. 

In the particular field of minimum 
wage legislation there has been a long 
and interesting series of events. Sweat- 
shop conditions in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century called atten- 
tion in dramatic fashion to the need 
for legislation protecting workers from 
exploitation. Various groups, including 
factory inspectors, State and Federal leg- 
islative groups, and the Consumer’s 
League, pointed warningly toward the 
conditions, and in 1892 Congress ordered 
an investigation of sweatshops in sev- 
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eral large cities. The committee re- 
ported: 

Wages (in sweatshops) average from 25 
to 3314 percent less than in the larger shops, 
and as to hours there is practically no 
limit, except the endufance of the em- 
ployee * * * tke hours of labor under 
this system rarely being less than 12, 
generally 13 or 14, and frequently 15 to 18 
hours in 24. * * * A large proportion 
nearly. if not quite one-half of all clothing 
worn by the majority of our people is made 
under conditions * * * revolting to hu- 
manity and decency. 


Those are the words of a congressional 
committee. In recommending a Federal 
law to regulate sweatshops, the commit- 
tee pointed out that— 

So long as interstate commerce in this re- 
gard is left free, the stamping out of the 
sweating system in any particular State is 
of practically no effect, except to impose 
peculiar hardship upon the manufacturers 
of that State. 


In 1909 the National Consumers 
League, struck by the discrepancy be- 
tween the minimum wage that retail 
merchants in New York had voluntarily 
agreed to pay clerks with 1 year’s ex- 
perience—$6 a week—and the minimum 
amount needed for a woman to live “in 
health and efficiency’—$8 a week— 
stated: 

Se grave a discrepancy between the need 
of the workers and the minimum wage at- 
tained in 20 years by the method of or- 
ganized persuasion calls for new and more 
effective ways of compelling payment of a 
living wage. 


Between 1912 and 1923 the legisla- 
tures of 17 States, including the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico, enacted 
minimum wage laws to provide women 
with necessary costs of living, and to pro- 
tect their health and welfare. Four of 
the acts—those in Utah, Arizona, South 
Dakota, and Puerto Rico—were framed 
to set the legal minimum in all industries 
under them; the others provided for 
wage boards to set the minimum, indus- 
try by industry. 

In 1919, several Pacific Coast States 
with high labor standards recognized the 
inadequacy of State legislation to pro- 
vide any kind of a solution, and recom- 
mended Federal regulation of hours of 
work and minimum wages of women as 
a more logical and practicable way to 
solve the pressing problem. However, in 
1923, the State laws were held unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court in Adkins 
against Children’s Hospital, and they be- 
came inoperative or enforceable only on 
a voluntary basis. Reversing a decision 
of 1917 by a divided court, it was held 
that the passage of the women’s suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution made 
the setting of wages on the basis of liv- 
ings costs without due regard to the 
value of the services a violation of the 
due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment, although both Chief Justice Taft 
and Justice Holmes pointed out that the 
passage of the amendment did not 
change the physical limitations of 
women, This position of the Court was 
not reversed until 1937, and in the in- 
tervening period the chief advance in 
wage-and-hour regulation was made in 
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the field of Federal control, rather than 
by the States. 

The Washington minimum wage law 
was held constitutional in West Coast 
Hotel Co. against Parrish in 1937. The 
Court stated that “regulation which js 
reasonable in relation to its subject and 
is adopted in the interests of the com- 
munity is due process.” 

Two significant events occurred in 
1931 in the movement for Federal action. 
The Bacon-Davis Act was passed by 
Congress, requiring payment of prevail- 
ing wages to laborers and mechanics on 
Government contracts in excess of 
$5,000, and the then Governor of New 
York, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, insti- 
tuted a movement for cooperative action 
among the States in the field of wages 
and hours, to eliminate unfair compe- 
tition because of different labor stand- 
ards. The National Consumers League, 
the next year, issued another warning: 

We have realized that wage levels were 
sinking, but we had not realized how rapidly 
wages were being cut—slashed in industry 
after industry beyond a subsistence level in 
many cases. We have realized that enforce- 
ment of the hours laws was not &s good as 
it had been * * * but we had not real- 
ized that industrial standards, built up little 
by little after years of struggle, are col- 
lapsing like card houses under the grim de- 
termination of the unemployed to get work 
at any price. 


The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
passed by Congress in 1933, established 
codes of fair competition, and set up 
under the codes definite minimum wage 
standards which covered perhaps 20,- 
000,000 workers in nearly 600 industries, 
although the chief coverage was chiefly 
of plant workers, not office workers. The 
minimum wage rates varied for different 
industries, and were as high as 70 cents 
an hour in construction trades. The 
NRA, as everyone knows, was held un- 
constitutional in the famous Schechter 
decision, on the theory that the delega- 
tion of such power by the Congress to the 
President was in itself unauthorized by 
the Constitution, and also that the regu- 
lation of wages in the particular industry 
involved—the slaughtering of poultry— 
was beyond congressional control, since it 
was primarily intrastate in nature. 

Following that decision, wage cutting 
and a general lowering of wages and 
lengthening of hours resulted in renewed 
demands to establish fair labor stand- 
ards. The Chief Economist of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, after studying 
wages in six industries, concluded that: 

The most important relationship that held 
in each of the six industries studied is the 
competitive advantage that accrued to those 
who cut wages more than the average or ad- 
vanced them less than the average. In each 
of these industries the employer who cut 
wages gained, as he had hoped, relative to the 
man who did not. 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, passed in 1936, regulated hours of 
work and required payment of prevail- 
ing wages for workers employed on gov- 
ernment contracts in excess of $10,000; 
but aside from abortive attempts at 
State action, little progress had been 
made. By 1939 there were still 22 States 
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without any minimum wage legislation, 
and most of the laws passed applied only 
to women and minors. In two States, 
Oklahoma and Connecticut, the acts ap- 
plied to men, as well. Under the laws 
providing for action by wage boards, in- 
dustry by industry, the occupations and 
industries for which boards had not been 
appointed remained free from any mini- 
mum-wage requirements, and the stan- 
dards set in the local laws varied widely 
from one State to another. The inade- 
quacy of State action was apparent to all 
students of the problem. The general 
secretary of the National Consumers 
League, which had been advocating State 
labor laws for 50 years, stated that State 
legislation was not sufficient. He said: 

Only an authority with power to reach be- 
yond State lines can deal with this situation. 
industry and commerce are conducted with- 
out reference to State boundaries. Every 
map showing production areas carves States 
into pieces and combines sections of ad- 
jacent States. There is also competition be- 
tween areas for markets for the products of 
their industries. Substandard labor condi- 
tions prevailing to any great extent in one 
area tend to drag down standards in other 
sections. 





Indications from all sides pointed to 
the necessity for action on a scale large 
enough to cope with the increasingly 
acute situation. 

On the 24th of May 1937, President 
Roosevelt sent a stirring message to the 
Congress. “The time has arrived,” he 
began, “for us to take further action to 
extend the frontiers of social progress.” 
In his characteristically direct way, he 
proceeded to recommend that the econ- 
omy of the Nation be strengthened by 
increasing the purchasing power of la- 
borers and by providing for maximum 
hours of work. He discussed the con- 
stitutional questions involved, and con- 
cluded that Congress unquestionably had 
the power and the obligation to establish 
and direct what should be the minimum- 
wage standards for employees engaged 
in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. He proposed Federal action 
for the good it would achieve in itself 
and as a stimulus to further action by 
the States, to raise the American stand- 
ard of living, and to help alleviate the 
conditions responsible for the suffering of 
“one-third of our population, the over- 
whelming majority of which is in agri- 
culture or industry (and) is ill-nour- 
ished, ill-clad, and ill-housed.” In re- 
sponse to this forthright suggestion, bills 
were immediately introduced in both 
Houses, by Senator Black and Repre- 
sentative Connery, and exhaustive hear- 
ings were conducted, establishing beyond 
any reasonable doubt the need for leg- 
islation along the lines indicated by the 
President. Varying versions were adopt- 
ed by the two Houses of Congress, and a 
conference committee of which I am 
proud and happy to have been chairman 
was appointed to work out an acceptable 
Solution to the complex problems in- 
volved. 

The cumulative result of our effort, 


Mr. President, became law on June 25, ° 


1938, and is officially known as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. Undoubt- 
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edly, in its theory and purpose, it is one 
of the most remarkable and most pro- 
gressive pieces of legislation to have been 
enacted since the days of Woodrow Wil- 
son. The Congress found that— 

The existence in industries engaged in 
comimerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, of labor conditions detrimental 
to the maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency, 
and general well-being of workers (1) causes 
commerce and the channels and instrumen- 
talities of commerce to be used to spread and 
perpetuate such labor conditions among the 
workers of the several States; (2) burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce; (3) constitutes an unfair method of 
competition in commerce; (4) leads to labor 
disputes buidening and obstructing com- 
merce and the free flow of goods in com- 
merce; and (5) interferes with the orderly 
and fair marketing of goods in commerce. 


It was declared to be the policy of the 
act to remedy those evils without sub- 
stantially curtailing employment or 
earning power. The methods employed 
to attain the objectives are now well 
known, and perhaps need no review. A 
Wage and Hour Division was established 
in the Department of Labor to carry out 
the provisions of the act. The organ- 
ization of industry committees was di- 
rected. Shipment of goods in interstate 
commerce, where oppressive child labor 
practices existed, was prohibited. 

Mr. President, I must digress here for 
amoment. We all know of the years of 
struggle through which our country has 
passed in attempting to abolish child 
labor. We know of the failure of the 
constitutional amendment which was de- 
signed to do away with child labor. It 
is because of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and the administration of 
that act that we are able to say, with 
thanks, that child labor in its old, wicked, 
and oppressive aspects has disappeared 
from our fair land. No one regrets its 
going—not even those who once were 
opposed to the legislation. 

Minimum wages were established at 25 
cents an hour for the first year, 30 cents 
an hour for the next 6 years, and 40 cents 
an hour thereafter, with the provision 
that the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, through consultation with 
the industry committees, could increase 
the amount to 40 cents before the 7 years 
had elapsed. The workweek was set at 
44 hours, to be reduced 2 hours a year 
until 40 hours was reached. Large seg- 
ments of employees were exempted from 
the provisions of the act, some because 
of the obvious impossibility of its appli- 
cation and some, notably agriculture and 
related industries, because of the request 
of their leaders. President Roosevelt’s 
ideas were approved by the Supreme 
Court, and the constitutionality of the 
act is now unquestioned. Indeed, its 
theory has been considerably extended, 
and the Court has implied that Congress 
has not broadened the application of the 
act to the extent of its constitutional au- 
thority. In other words, the Supreme 
Court of the United States itself invites 
the very legislation which is now being 
proposed. 

Our experience with this law has dem- 
onstrated its inadequacy in two respects. 
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First, less than half of the workers of 
the country are covered under its pro- 
visions. Its extension to the fields in 
which the Congress has authority to act, 
not covered by the present law, is neces- 
sary for continuous economic and indus- 
trial growth. Second, the minimum- 
wage standards are grossly inadequate. 
Changes in our economic picture since 
1938 demand that the statutory mini- 
mum be raised to 65 cents per hour. Sen- 
ate bill 1349, the bill under consideration, 
proposes to remedy these deficiencies. 

If it is admitted that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is a good law,.that it is 
needed to prevent the sweatshop and the 
many evils therewith connected, it is 
difficult to understand upon what ra- 
tional basis its application should be de- 
nied to all the workers over which Con- 
gress has constitutional power. Are we 
willing to admit that it is wise to set a 
minimum standard for half of the Na- 
tion’s employees, but that we need have 
no concern over the economic plight of 
the other half? The basis for democracy 
ceases to exist if we follow such a course. 
Approximately 20,000,000 of more than 
40,000,000 workers are, at the present 
time, entitled to the protection of this 
law. The Supreme Court has recognized 
that the present coverage does not ex- 
haust the power of the Congress under 
the Constitution to arrange wages and 
hours of employees engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods in in- 
terstate commerce. It is precisely in the 
areas to which the law has hitherto been 
applicable that the greatest need lies for 
protection. Congress should no longer 
permit a perpetuation of the evils which 
the statute condemns for failing to as- 
sume its responsibility in the field where 
it has unauestioned jurisdiction. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood the Sena- 
tor to state that the present law would 
operate with respect to 40,000,000 work- 
ers. I wonder how many of that number 
are at the present time receiving less 
than 65 cents an hour? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. When we held 
hearings on the subject of the white-col- 
lar workers it was estimated that there 
were between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 
“forgotten persons,” as they were termed 
at that time, who were not covered by 
fair labor standards. That is the only 
statistic to which I can now turn. In 
that number were included many who, 
at the time, were receiving more than 40 
cents an hour. I do not know exactly 
how many persons would be affected. I 
have statistics which I expect to present 
later which have been based upon esti- 
mates. 

Mr. WILEY. It is my understanding 
generally that union labor throughout 
the country is now receiving more than 
65 cents an hour. Am I correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe that 
organized labor generally will not be af- 
fected by the proposed changes in the 
present law, either with respect to hours 
or with respect to wages. The need of 
the act was apparent to everyone who 
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realized that organized labor itself was in 
a position to take care of itself. Organ- 
ized labor was being better paid and was 
less exploited than were the great mass 
of workers who had no representation, 
and were not organized at the time the 
fair labor standards act was enacted. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has stated 
that the law would apply to 40,000,000 
persons. That means that there is a 
class of people outside the 40,000,000 to 
whom the law would not apply. Has the 
Senator any figures as to how many are 
included in that class? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I believe that 
it was assumed during wartime that the 
peak of employment reached in the 
neighborhood of 51,000,000 or 52,000,000 
persons. I do not know exactly what 
the number was. It is assumed that 40,- 
000,000 of those persons are taken care 
of by some kind of law, collective bar- 
gaining, or organizational representa- 
tion. I do not know how many are de- 
pendent absolutely on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, but I do know that there 
are in the neighborhood of between 
twenty and twenty-five million persons 
who need some kind of help and aid 
from the Government in order to adjust 
their unfavorable wage condition which 
existed at the time we conducted hear- 
ings in respect to white-collar workers. 

Mr. WILEY. By that statement the 
Senator means that there are between 
twenty and twenty-five million persons 
who would come within the purview of 
the commerce clause, and that the law 
would operate with respect to them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; I assume 
that the persons engaged in commerce 
or engaged in producing commodities 
which enter into commerce may perhaps 
be as many as two-thirds or four-fifths 
of all persons employed. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I have been handed by one of the com- 
mittee aides a part of the committee re- 
port which will, I believe, answer quite 
accurately the Senator’s question. There 
is no way of answering definitely any 
question of this nature because it is im- 
possible to obtain reliable statistics. 
Based on the present coverage of the act, 
approximately 4,200,000 employees would 
receive increases as a result of the adop- 
tion of a 65-cent-an-hour minimum wage 
rate, and approximately 6,400,000 as the 
result of a 75-cent-an-hour minimum 
wage rate, as shown in table 1. 

I may say that the difficulty arises 
from the fact that because of the de- 
mand for employment in war industries 
and in all other industries as the result 
of the war activity, many persons who 
are now receiving more than 40 cents 
an hour would not otherwise receive it. 
The threat of having their wages re- 
duced is one thing which keeps these 
persons anxious. Other statistics which 
bear upon this subject show that 
4,180,000, or 21 percent, would be bene- 
fited by the 65-cent minimum; 5,135,000, 
or 26 percent, would be benefited by the 
70-cent minimum; and 6,390,000, or 32 
percent of this type of labor, would be 
benefited by the 75-cent minimum. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JouNsTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for that information. 
As I recall, the bill would mean that 
about 4,300,000 would have their wages 
raised. 

I have received as, of course, every 
other Senator has, a number of tele- 
grams, and not being on the committee to 
consider this matter, and having plenty 
to do with matters before my own com- 
mittees, I am merely seeking light on the 
subject to guide me in determining how I 
should vote. I should like to ask the 
Senator one or two more questions re- 
lating to this subject. 

I have a telegram in front of me that 
seems to state some of the objections. 

First. It says that the paSsage of this 
bill would mean more pressure toward 
inflation, 

Is there any information as to how 
much in the aggregate in the case of the 
4,300,000 workers the increase would 
amount to? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Does the Sen- 
ator mean money inflation? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not know; 
but it can be readily calculated. If 
4,000,000 people have their wages in- 
creased by the difference between 40 
cents and 65 cents, the increase can be 
easily determined. 

I shall talk about inflation later on, 
not es I view it but as scores of witnesses 
who appeared before the committee 
viewed it, and not in accordance with 
statistics, but in accordance with my 
own observations concerning the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to have the 
Senator’s reaction to another objection. 
It is stated that it would deprive low- 
productivity workers of employment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is an 
argument which has always been used 
but is an argument which, in the light of 
experience, is fallacious. That is the 
only way I can answer that question. 

Mr. WILEY, Then, there is another 
objection stated, namely, that it would 
prevent the manufacture of many prod- 
ucts and result in lower employment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The two argu- 
ments or objections are identical. They 
were used against the original act. The 
argument has always been used against 
an increase in wages that it is impossible 
to do business if too much has to be paid 
for labor. That has been said since the 
beginning of what we call our modern 
industrial life. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to sug- 
gest—and I am sure the Senator from 
Utah will agree with me—that there is a 


point where, if wages were raised to that - 


point, certain businesses of value to the 
country would be definitely stymied and 
stifled or closed up. The opinion of the 
Senator is that 65 cents is not that point, 
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but he certainly will admit that there is 
a point where certain small businesses 
could no longer continue to exist if there 
was fixed a wage rate that would not 
permit them to operate in making their 
particular product without loss. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mathemati- 
cally, of course, that isso. For instance 
if I have a business and make a profit of 
$100 a week and wages are raised to $125 
a week, I would not only make no profit 
but, merely considering the one factor 
I would lose $25 a week. That is arith. 
metic and I shall not argue against it, 

Mr. HAWKES. I think the Senator 
from Utah will admit that he does not 
ao where that point is, and neither 

ol. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. If that be so, since we 
are all deeply interested in this subject, 
which is very important to our country, 
I should like to leave this thought with 
the Senator from Utah: How can a legis- 
lative body fix a rigid rule that deals with 
the economy and the economics of busi- 
ness for a period of years when we do not 
know what is in front of us? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
way of fixing such a rule. The logic of 
the Senator from New Jersey is perfectly 
proper and sound. The only thing, I may 
say in reply to the Senator, is that we 
have fixed such a rule in the pas‘ and it 
has not destroyed industry. Adjust- 
ments have been made to conform to it. 
I would go further and say—and I am 
sure that the Senator from New Jersey 
will agree with me because our social 
outlooks naturally are the same—if there 
is a business, large or small, in the United 
States of America which is dependent 
upon the exploitation of labor for its 
existence, I say it should go out of exist- 
ence. 

Mr. HAWKES. I agree 100 percent 
with the Senator on that point. The 
only suggestion I wish to make for the 
Senator’s consideration is that the bill 
proposes a terrific jump. It does not 
bother me, because I have always paid 
20, 30, or 40 cents an hour above the 
prevailing wage standards fixed by law 
and am 45 cents above it today. I believe 
in wages adequate to afford decent living 
standards to workers. I do not believe 
an employer can get much out of a 
worker who is undernourished or whose 
mind is continually disappointed with 
his outlook; but I feel very strongly that 
the jump from 40 to 65 cents, and the 
jump in the future to 75 cents is rather 
extreme when we consider the fact that 
the world is in a state of flux, and none 
of us knows what is going to happen in 
this country, nor do we know very much 
yet about what our relationships and 
competition with other countries of the 
world will be. 

I think that is something to which the 
Senator from Utah must have given much 
thought, and it is a consideration that is 
in my mind all the time. I have found 
in my business that if I have an objec- 
tive ahead of me it is better not to move 
too rapidly toward the objective but ap- 
proach it step by step, note the results, 
test it out, and take soundings to see 
whether there are rocks in the water 
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against which one may split his head. 
I believe in moving steadily forward 
step by step. I have found that is the 
most satisfactory way and it is more 
apt to bring success in reaching the de- 
sired destination. I do not think there 
is much difference of opinion as to the 
objectives between any of the Senators 
on this matter—the difference is related 
to how free men can reach or attain their 
objective. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from New Jersey in his argument has 
completely justified the minority views, 
and is thoroughly consistent with what 
the minority views set forth. In the first 
part of his argument—— 

Mr. HAWKES. I have not even read 
the minority views, and if I have justified 
them I have done so from my own per- 
sonal experience in life. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I agree with 
what the Senator has said about going 
forward surely instead of by doubtful and 
uncertain methods. Everyone is in 
favor of that. I should like to say though 
in the light of the Senator’s statement, 
that the argument made is identical with 
that made in 1937 and 1938 when the 
Minimum Wage Act of that period was 
considered. 

From the standpoint of arithmetic, on 
a percentage basis, the jump is not great- 
er than that in the earlier act, even if we 
were raising wages from 40 cents to 65 
cents which we are not doing, of course, 
any more than in the previous act we 
were raising wages from 10 cents to 25 
cents, if all the workers in America re- 
ceived 10 cents an hour in wages, which 
some actually did receive in 1937. 

Mr. HAWKES. Much to the disgrace 
of anyone in ‘business who claims to be- 
lieve in fair treatment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. And much to 
the surprise of nearly every member of 
the committee. We were shocked to hear 
it. But the type of work exacted, small 
contract work, where one would take 
work home and labor on it, resulted in a 
wage of between 10 to 15 cents. The per- 
centage jump from 10 to 25 is actually 
greater than the jump frem 40 to 65. But 
I presume that argument means nothing. 

Mr. HAWKES. It does mean some- 
thing. But I know the Senator will 
agree with me that we can make a larger 
percentage jump when we are down to 
almost nothing, than can safely be made 
after we have gotten considerably higher, 
and the jump may take us into the wrong 
hurdle—too high a guaranteed wage. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Utah very much for per- 
mitting me to interrupt him. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Under the 
laws of physics when one starts falling 
he goes a little faster just before he 
reaches the ground than when he starts. 
The thing works both ways, and such 
illustrations can be given as have been 
Suggested. If the bill were a measure 
dealing with pure arithmetic and pure 
economics, on the dollar-and-cent basis, 
such arguments could be made and jus- 
tified. Basically, the bill is a social bill. 
It is a bill which comes into being be- 
Cause some elements in our society be- 
lieve that certain conditions are bad and 
they are trying to rectify them. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I agree fully with the 
last statement, that the bill has back of 
it a tremendous social implication. 

I wish to ask the Senator a question 
which was provoked by the statement of 
the Senator from New Jersey. Is there 
any provision in the bill whereby the 
Government, or the people of the coun- 
try, would be protected in case of a great 
emergency of some kind, when it might 
be to advantage to reduce the minimum 
wage? Could that be done? We know 
that the mere payment of money is no 
criterion of a wage. The criterion of a 
wage is what money will buy. 

I can well remember when as a young 
man I worked in the sawmills of my State 
for 15 cents an hour, and at that time 
butter was selling for 10 cents a pound 
and potatoes for 11 or 12 cents a bushel. 
The $1.65 I made would buy possibly a 
great deal more than the wages paid to- 
day would buy of equivalent merchandise. 

What I have in mind is that, as the 
Senator from New Jersey has said, we 
are living in a period of flux, and we do 
not know what conditions will arise to- 
morrow. We do not know what is ahead 
of us on the domestic scene or on the for- 
eign scene. Are we now establishing a 
definite, fixed basis so that manufac- 
turers on a Nation-wide scale might be 
interfered with in a great national emer- 
gency? In other words, the time might 
come when employers could not pay the 
minimum wage, and therefore, rather 
than violate the law, they would shut 
down, which would mean widespread 
unemployment. 

What I am getting at is this: Is there 
a possibility of putting some flexibility in 
the law, so that in case of a national 
emergency the President, or other ap- 
propriate agency, could set the law aside 
temporarily, or something of that kind? 

I do not know whether I have made 
myself clear, but I think we must be care- 
ful, because the Lord only knows what is 
ahead of us, and we are asked to freeze 
all our great business in this country to 
the level proposed. In my humble opin- 
ion, 65 cents an hour is not an excessive 
wage. But that is not the point with me. 
The point is that we are saying that em- 
ployers cannot pay 64 or 6414 cents an 
hour without being criminal. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There is no 
provision in the amendment and no pro- 
vision in the law for changing the stand- 
ards. The Senator will remember that 
during the wartime many amendments 
were offered in an attempt to do away 
with the provisions of the Fair Standards 
Act regarding wages and regarding 
hours, on the theory that that act came 
into existence for the purpose of spread- 
ing employment, and that when there 
was little unemployment the act should 
be done away with. 

As a Nation, we turned our backs upon 
that suggestion, and I am very happy 
that we did. We kept the standards, 
because, I repeat, the basis of the pro- 
posal here is not 40 cents an hour or 65 
cents an hour, but it is the human equa- 
tion. Although an attempt was made 
during the war to change the law, even 
the Executive orders issued with regard 
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to labor were made consistent with the 
national law and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. So the answer to the question 
is that there has not been an opportunity 
to do what the Senator suggests, and 
there will not be an oportunity to do 
what the Senator suggests under the pro- 
posed amendment to the act. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 
Mr. WILEY. I have no doubt in my 


own mind that for 2 cr 3 years, if the 
world remains at peace, the tremendous 
demand on the domestic front will be 
such that the high wages we pay com- 
pared with the wages other nations pay 
will make no difference, because the de- 
mand will be here. But we have seen in 
America, when there was no market, 
what might be called overproduction. 
We will be searching the world for mar- 
kets 3 or 4 or 5 years from now; in fact, 
we are going after them now. I can 
foresee a time when perhaps it will be 
advantageous to the citizen himself, if 
he can buy his goods at lower prices, to 
take a 50 cents an hour wage instead of 
75 cents, and it might be of advantage to 
the general welfare to have that condi- 
tion. Yet there is no flexibility in the 
proposal we are considering. 

I trust I have made myself clear. 
Every time one attempts to rationalize 
he is called a Tory, or some similar name. 
My purpose is to try to find a mechanism 
which might meet an emergency, and 
that is what my question was about. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Utah would never call the Senator 
from Wisconsin a Tory. The Senator 
from Utah is extremely happy, as a Déein- 
ocrat and as a student of Democratic 
arguments over the years, to realize that 
the Senator from Wisconsin, a great Re- 
publican, is at last getting around to 
seeing things as the Republican Party 
should have seen them in the nineties 
and the eighties of the last century. I 
congratulate the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, instead of calling him names. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will yield, 
I wish to say that, while I appreciate his 
kind words, I realize that in the last 12 
or 15 years there has been a great deal 
of blindness throughout the world, and 
that the members of the Republican 
Party were not the only ones who should 
have had the blinders taken from their 
eyes. The condition of the world at 
present indicates that we got into the 
present mess because we did not have 
the mechanism to take care of the sit- 
uation as it arose. 

I come back to the original proposi- 
tion. We are about to pass a law which 
provides for a wage of 65 cents for the 
present, to be 75 cents in a year or two, 
and we say, “Mr. Manufacturer, if you 
pay less you are a criminal,” no matter 
what world conditions may be, no matter 
what domestic conditions may be. I 
think now is the time to look ahead and 
to realize that there may be a little 
change in conditions. I say that with- 
out any thought of injuring labor. That 
is not my objective. My objective is to 
try to keep the wheels of our economy 
going, no matter what conditions may 
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arise. Again I thank the Senator for his 
kind words. 

Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CARVILLE. I have been intensely 
interested in the statement just made 
with respect to the establishment of a 
40-cent minimum wage. In that con- 
nection I should like to make the obser- 
vation that when the emergency is over, 
and we return to what may be called 
normal conditions, we shall be found to 
be living on a higher plane than was con- 
sidered to be normal prior to the war. 
I think wages are going to be higher and 
living standards are going to be higher. 
So after the emergency is over, we shall 
have to adjust ourselves to that normal 
stage which will be, in my opinion, on a 
higher plane than before, and I think the 
65-cent minimum will fit into the pic- 
ture as we shall see it at that time. 

I should like to make the further ob- 
servation in connection with the remarks 
just made by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. W1LEy], that if, as he suggested, 
the bottom were to drop out, Congress 
would always be in a position to change 
the law and adjust its terms to the con- 
ditions which might prevail at that time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Nevada for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I shall not detain the 
Senator much longer, but I should like 
to say, in view of the statement just 
made, that I hope we will never get into 
such a position that plants will have to 
shut down for 6 months while Congress 
is making up its mind. 

I should like to give to the Senate an 
illustration of what I have in mind. I 
have had some very remarkable ex- 
periences with and have the deepest faith 
and confidence in workingmen and 
workingwomen. I think they are one 
of the finest and greatest assets we have 
in America. I want to state an experi- 
ence I had in order to illustrate what 
the Senator from Wisconsin was speak- 
ing of in following up the point I made 
in respect to fixing an inflexible mini- 
mum wage at a high level, not knowing 
what stones there may be in the path 
ahead of us. 

I once raised the wages of the employ- 
ees in our company, without any request 
on their part to do so. At one plant—I 
think this is well worth noting—a meet- 
ing was held and the collective bargain- 
ing committee asked me to confer with 
them. They knew I was coming down 
into Maryland to their plant. They said 
to me, “Mr. HAWKES, we appreciate this 
raise. Wewantit. Itisafinething. But 
can the company afford to pay it?” 

I said, “What do you mean, can the 
company afford to pay it?” 

They said, “Can the company afford to 
pay it under all the conditions confront- 
ing us and keep our cost of production 
down, so we will get our share of the busi- 
ness in competition with other manufac- 
turing plants?” 

I said, ‘“‘Why do you ask that?” 

They said, “Because if we cannot get 
our share of the business under such 


President, will 
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conditions, we would rather keep the old 
rate of pay, and know we shall continue 
to have our jobs, than to receive this 
increased rate of pay which might put us 
out of our jobs.” 

That incident illustrates the point I 
had in mind, and I believe it illustrates 
the point the Senator from Wisconsin 
had in mind. ; 

I told those men that the company 
could afford to do it, that we wanted to 
do it, and we did it, and we have never 
since then gone down in our wage rates. 
We have continually gone up from that 
point. 

Further to illustrate the type of cooper- 
ation I have always received from work- 
ing people in the plants I will say that 
out of 3,800 employees in those different 
plants at that time I received letters from 
more than 1,000 of them in which they 
said, in effect, “We are glad we are work- 
ing for a company that thinks of the wel- 
fare and interest of its employees, and we 
want to assure you, Mr. President, that 
the raise which has been granted us will 
not cost the company a cent.” 

I shall now tell the Senate of one of 
the most remarkable experiences I have 
had in my life. That 10-cent-an-hour 
increase did not cost the company a 
nickel. The workingmen reduced the 
cost of production of the product so that 
that increased pay was absorbed by rea- 
son of increased efficiency and coopera- 
tive work on the part of the workmen. 

I tell that story, Mr. President, to illus- 
trate that I believe in doing the right 
thing, and when I am arguing about 
whether we should fix this inflexible wage 
rate far ahead into the future, without 
giving any consideration to all the un- 
known equations throughout the world, 
I am thinking of the welfare of our 
American workers and our people gener- 
ally. The only difference between the 
Senator from Utah and me on this sub- 
ject is that I want to be a little bit more 
careful, and the Senator from Utah feels 
in his own mind and heart undoubtedly 
that what he is recommending is safe. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I want to thank the Senator from New 
Jersey for his splendid remarks on ap- 
plied Christianity. 

Mr. HAWKES. 
Christianity. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It is extremely 
gratifying to have testimony offered that 
applied Christianity works even in an 
economic way. If all employers had 
treated their employees and if all em- 
ployees had treated their employers in 
the same way there, of course, would be 
no need of this legislation. But this 
legislation and the act of 1938 have come 
about as the result of absolute need. 
State laws had failed. Twenty-two 
States had refused to do anything at all. 
It was necessary that there be a change 
in our interpretation of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution in order to 
bring those who turned their backs on 
what we call applied Christianity around 
to the point where they were willing to 
practice a little bit of it. That is the 
sad side of the story of industrial labor 
relations in the United States. There 
are many institutions which have never 
had a strike, which have never had any 
trouble. My own father’s business con- 
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tinued through more than two genera- 
tions. He never discharged a soul. I do 
not know why. He did not even dismiss 
his own son, which is quite remarkable 
in the light of all that has taken place. 
But the trouble with our growth in this 
industrial age has simply been that labor 
has been removed farther and farther 
from the employers. In America em- 
ployer-labor relation problems cannot be 
adjusted simply by marrying the boss’ 
daughter. It is impossible to adjust such 
problems in that way. Much as we would 
like to retain the fine old Jeffersonian 
scheme of government, government must 
step in. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I want to thank the 
Senator from Utah for his remarks. I 
shall not take much more time. I wish 
to say that in my 52 years in business 
I have never had a strike against any 
company with which I have been con- 
nected. The only strike that ever was 
called occurred in 1938 because two 
unions began fighting amongst them- 
selves, and they shut the plant down 
while they were settling their own prob- 
lems. So I am a believer in the idea 
that if the employer can keep his hand 
on the pulse of his workers he can stop 
a good many of the difficulties which or- 
dinarily arise. 

I think the Senator from Utah has 
raised a very interesting point. In com- 
panies employing 200,000 or 300,000 or 
400,000 employees the employers cannot 
be close to their workmen. But the em- 
ployers can establish a policy of teaching 
the foremen and superintendents in each 
of the plants to do in the respective 
plants what I have done in my business 
throughout the United States. I think 
that is more important than fixing a 
minimum wage. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I grant 100 percent that that is 
more important. 

Mr. HAWKES. I hope the day will 
come when almost all employees will 
have their wages related to cost of living 
on a fair basis, so there will not be more 
than 25 persons in the United States who 
will be affected by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act establishing minimum wages. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. In what I am about 
to say I am not referring to the Senator 
from New Jersey, and I do not want him 
to think so, although yesterday on the 
floor of the Senate I referred to a Sen- 
ator whose standard of wages was much 
higher than the minimum, I was then 
referring to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, though, as I recall, I did not name 
him. What bothers me is not only the 
fact that there might by 6 months when 
a factory might be closed down. I am 
thinking of the 6 years when the em- 
ployee might be almost in a starving 
condition, as we found so many of them 
to be. I wish to place near that com- 
ment the thought that there is another 
side to the question. The thing which 
the people must recognize is that, as con- 
sumers, they must pay enough to permit 
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the producer to pay @ living wage to the 
employees upon whom he depends. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me illustrate the fea- 
sure of fiexibility by an incident from my 
own experience. When I was a young 
man some Chicago capitalists built a 
great river development in the north 
country. They constructed a large pulp 
mill. It was my good fortune as a young 
practicing lawyer to be attorney for the 
company. The First World War came, 
and following that, hard times. The 
company had built a beautiful village, 
For 2 years it continued to go into the 
red. One of the fine experiences of my 
life occurred there as attorney for that 
company. The company union, hearing 
of the financial condition of the com- 
pany, which had been losing money, sent 
its representatives to me, They said, 
“We have talked this thing over, and an 
idea has occurred to us. We want to 
know if you think it would be feasible. 
Ve understand that the company can- 
not take the gaff much longer. Every- 
thing we have is in our homes in this 
little village. We want to suggest that 
we take a cut of 10 cents an hour.” Ido 
not know exactly what their wage rate 
was, though, as I recall, it was 30 or 35 
cents an hour. 

The employees accepted a reduction; 
and their action was of such a stimu- 
lating character that the stockholders 
took action and raised additional money. 
Today that community is one of the fine 
little towns in Wisconsin, In the course 
of 2 years the reduction of 10 cents an 
hour which the employees accepted over 
a period of several months was paid back 
to them. 

Mr. President, if the minimum wage 
were 65 cents an hour, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, if a company permitted 
its employees to accept a lower wage, the 
company would be violating the law. If 
that had been the situation at that time, 
there would have been no Cornell, Wis. 
There would have been no employment. 
There would have been no wealth con- 
tinuously flowing from that village. 

_ The only thing for which I am plead- 
ing is flexibility in order to enable us to 
meet the imponderables of the future and 
the emergencies which may arise. We 
must not become so mortised in that our 
economy will not work. That is why I 
am suggesting to the Senator that he 
think this question through and con- 
sider an appropriate amendment which 
would permit the President of the United 
States, in an emergency, temporarily to 
suspend the minimum wage require- 
ment. We do not know what conditions 
we shall have to face 2 or 3 or 4 years 
from now. 

_ Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

._Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

t} Mr. AIKEN. I should like to suggest 
‘at in the case which the Senator from 
Wisconsin mentioned, in which the em- 
piovees of the company voluntarily ac- 
epved a reduction to keep the company 


in business, they undoubtedly recognized 
the need of accepting a lower wage for 
the purpose of keeping their employer in 
the competitive field with other employ- 
ers whose competition he had to meet. 
If we had a minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour, every employer would be as- 
sured that his competitors would have 
to meet that rate. I believe that most 
employers are now paying more than 65 
cents an hour. If the minimum wage 
were 65 cents an hour, one employer 
would be on just as good a competitive 
basis as another, and relatively they 
would be on the same competitive basis 
as though the rate were 10 or 15 cents 
an hour. So I do not believe that the 
argument of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is at all applicable in this case. One 
purpose of the bill is to protect the em- 
ployer who is trying to pay his em- 
ployees a living wage against the unfair 
competition of the employer who is pay- 
ing his employees as low wages as pos- 
sible. In a great many cases it is pos- 
sible for the employer to keep wages at 
a low level, because an industry may be 
so located that the employees must ac- 
cept what is offered them. So the bill 
would furnish a protection to the em- 
ployer which would be just as great a 
benefit to him as the voluntary reduction 
in wages in the case to which the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin referred. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Vermont for answering the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, the bill reported by the 
majority of the committee would be help- 
ful toward the desired goal in two ways: 
First, it would provide for the direct cov- 
erage of approximately an additional 3,- 
500,000 workers, including those in a 
wide variety of agricultural, fish proc- 
essing, and canning enterprises, large re- 
tail and chain stores, seamen, and others 
who work long hours ard are among the 
lowest paid in our economy. Second, it 
would be a stimulus for further State ac- 
tion in the fields where the Federal power 
does not apply. The Congress is under 
obligation, Mr. President, to enact legis- 
lation having these effects. 

Mr. President, the second major 
change in the existing law is that the 
minimum hourly wage rate would be 
raised to 65 cents an hour for the first 2 
years, 70 cents during the following 2 
years, and after that 75 cents per hour. 
It is this provision that has received the 
most attention by the press. There is no 
doubt, evidently, that some upward re- 
vision was contemplated by the original 
bill, or that an upward revision is now 
necessary in view of increased living ex- 
penses. The views of the minority, as 
stated in the mimority report, are not 
that some increase in the minimum wage 
is not imperative, but that we should 
raise the minimum to 55 cents, then to 
60 cents. No provision is made for rais- 
ing the minimum beyond 60 cents an 
hour. And what are the grounds of 
opposition toward the higher wage as 
proposed by the majority? Strangely 
enough, it is that a wage of 65 cents an 
hour would be productive of inflation. 
No one quarrels with the idea that the 
capacity of business to pay higher wages 
has increased, or that the increased cost 
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of living provides justification in itself 
for an increased minimum. 

No argument is presented to justify 
the inference that a worker can live 
decently on a wage of 55 cents an hour. 
The figures are all the other way. Fifty- 
five cents an hour means a salary of $22 
a week, or $1,100 a year. A single per- 
son is required to pay approximately 
$120 of this amount in Federal income 
taxes alone, leaving $980 upon which he 
would be expected to live if the minority 
recommendation were adopted. Does 
anyone presume to suggest that a single 
worker—let alone a family—can live on 
an annual salary of $980? Certainiy no 
such figures came to the attention of the 
committee. Varying estimates of living 
costs indicate that the very minimum 
upon which a family of four can live is 
from $1,673 to $2,964 a year. Of course, 
what we are trying to do is establish a 
minimum wage standard, but is there 
any reason to establish a standard so 
low that we would permit and encourage 
the very sweatshop conditions we are 
trying to prevent by enacting the legisla- 
tion? Sixty-five cents as a minimum 
figure is low enough; the assertion that 
55 cents would do is as ridiculous as it 
is fallacious. 

So much has been said about the infla- 
tionary tendencies of this provision that 
I feel justified in making some comments 
along that line. I benefited greatly by 
having the experience of being in Ger- 
many during the time of her great in- 
flationary period and of being in China 
in the time of her great inflationary 
period. I was also in France during two 
inflationary periods; and I was there in 
1926, at the time when the French stabil- 
ized the franc. Those experiences mean 
very much to me because I know the pur- 
poses of and the consequences behind 
those three great inflationary move- 
ments. For us to assume, as has some- 
times been assumed by some of the 
thinkers of our country, that France, 
just before the French Revolution, 
started out on her period of inflation 
without knowing what she was doing, 
is utterly ridiculous. The best economic 
and the best financial minds of the 
French Government at that time were in 
charge of France’s finances. She started 
on an inflationary period because there 
was nothing else to do; the many exist- 
ing factors, when put together, brought 
about that action and made it necessary. 
Inflation was not the cause of the ills 
of France; what preceded inflation was 
the cause of those ills. And in this 
country the cause of the misery follow- 
ing the Civil War was not the paper 
money, but the things which made neces- 
sary the issuance of paper money. 

If we were to ask for a definition of 
the word “inflation,” probably no two 
Senators would define it in the same way. 
The word is as loose in its scientific and 
scholarly application as it is in its col- 
loquial application. “Inflation” and “de- 
flation” have been used in the last gen- 
eration to refer to conditions which have 
developed in the nations of the world as 
a result of World War I. Russia’s infla- 
tion at that time was deliberate. Her 
purpose was to overcome private prop- 
erty and to destroy it in the way in which 
the concept of private property was held 
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under the Czarist regime. ‘That was 
done both by destruction of the credit of 
the debt structure and by making value- 
less, in terms of money, all privately 
controlled property. There was, of 
course, leveling as far as debts were con- 
cerned. Germany’s inflation in the early 
1920’s was deliberate, also. Her purpose 
was to overcome debt, and especially the 
obligations owed by the Government to 
the people. The easiest way, of course, 
was to increase the currency to such an 
extent that the measuring of debt be- 
came impossible. It is too soon to ana- 
lyze the present after-war conditions in 
Europe, or to do anything but theorize 
about the question in America. 

However, the recollections of those 
two outstanding examples of a deliberate 
government process to accomplish given 
purposes strike terror, and rightly so, in- 
to our hearts. But it is manifestly im- 
proper to use them as a reason for deny- 
ing the kind of a pay boost now advo- 
cated. To call a socially desirable thing 
a bad name does not solve anything. The 
kind of reckless, wild inflation endured 
by those countries is not accepted as a 
possibility, under our present controls, 
by anyone, 

There is only one possible definition of 
inflation which can be used to describe 
the contemplated action under the bill 
as recommended by the majority of the 
committee. That is the very loose and 
improper use of the word when it is 
employed to describe a time when there 
is much money in circulation, in con- 
trast to a time when there is little money 
in circulation. In that sense, inflation 
can come only when there is so much 
money in circulation, in relation to the 
need for it, that it loses value, or when 
money itself has no valuable base. No 
one contends, I take it, that this meas- 
ure interferes with the present base, so 
no discussion on that point is fruitful. 
However, I should like to say a word 
about the objection which is based on 
the argument that higher wages mean 
higher prices, and that, therefore, they 
are inflationary. 

Mr. President, before I begin this part 
of my presentation, let me say that I 
trust that no one will assume that I do 
not understand that when 10 cents is 
added to 55 cents, it is necessary to pay 
more than it was before, and to that ex- 
tent more is paid out. But no one in 
America has ever been frightened by a 
little extra spending or a little extra 
giving. If we had been frightened by 
that, of course, we should be frightened 
over the type of prosperity we have in 
the United States today as we have never 
before been frightened in our entire 
history. 

It is well known, Mr. President, that I 
have supported, from the beginning, the 
price-control program. If I believed 
that this proposed minimum-wage pro- 
gram would upset that program I would 
hesitate to lend my support to it. But 
I do not think it will; and Mr. Bowles, 
who has fought for price control as few 
men have fought for anything in this 
country in the past few years, does not 
believe it will. Some of the figures which 
were presented to the committee are ex- 
tremety interesting as they bear on this 
conclusion. Nineteen percent of the 
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workers in industry have salaries below 
the minimum rate and would be directly 
affected by the change. The salary in- 
crease would be 2 percent of the straight- 
time pay roll. It would amount to 3.5 
percent of the corporation profits before 
taxes. Although under the Little Steel 
formula, wages were not raised more 
than 15 percent, in 1944 the profits of 
industry climbed to 323 percent—before 
taxes—of the 1936-39 average. With 
the wage increase here proposed, the 
profits in 1844 would have been 312 per- 
cent of the 1936-39 average, or a return 
of 25.4 percent on net worth in 1944, as 
compared with a net return of 9.7 per- 
cent in the years 1936 to 1939. With the 
wage adjustment now proposed, there 
would have been a net return, in 1944, of 
24.5 percent. These figures relate to 
straight time only, and do not consider 
the premium overtime wages which have 
been lost and are being lost by workers in 
almost all industries. The wage bill is 
being reduced by $1,877,000,000 by the 
loss of overtime. The total increase in 
wages if all workers covered are increased 
to 65 cents is $504,000,000. The loss of 
overtime less the additional cost as pro- 
posed by the bill amounts to $890,000,000. 

The five industries affected most by 
the increase would be tobacco, lumber, 
textiles, apparel, and furniture. In 
these industries, a larger percentage of 
the workers would be affected than in 
any others, and a somewhat closer ex- 
amination is worth while. In tobacco, 
considering 65 cents as standard, 58 per- 
cent of the workers received substandard 
wages. The total wage bill would be 
increased in this industry by $14,000,000, 
which is 11 percent of the 1945 total. 
Profits in 1944 were $154,000,000. If the 
industry absorbed the wage increase, 
profits would be decreased by 9 percent, 
but they would still be 22 percent above 
prewar level, and would provide a return 
of 17 percent on net worth. If the total 
increase were put into the price of ciga- 
rettes—and in fact only slightly more 
than half of the tobacco wage bill is 
chargeable against cigarettes—ithere 
would be an increase of about one-tenth 
of a cent a pack. In the event that this 
amount could not be absorbed by deal- 
ers and wholesalers and had to be passed 
along to the consumer, that increase 
would amount to only less than one- 
seventh of the amount of the Federal 
excise tax alone. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
VILLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. I know that the Senator 
is familiar with the fact that the tobacco 
industry is about the only industry which 
has not been permitted an increase in 
the price of its product during the whole 
period of the war. OPA has constantly 
refused to allow an increase in the price 
of cigarettes. The Senator referred to 
the profits which the tobacco industry 
had made. Of course, that was.on the 
basis of a large production. The taxes 
on tobacco have been so greatly increased 
that the stockholders of all tobacco com- 
panies have had their dividends con- 
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siderably reduced. Take, for example 
the Reynolds Tobacco Co. For a long 
time prior to the war that company paig 
a dividend of $3 a share. In my State 
more widows receive incomes from jp. 
surance which has for its source the jn. 
vestment of funds in tobacco stocks than 
from any other industry. Those widows 
received $3 a share prior to the war, Now 
the dividend has been reduced to $1.45 
because the OPA has not permitted any 
increase whatever in the price of tobacco 
Tobacco has gone from 42 cents to 41 
cents a pound. The cost of labor has 
increased. Notwithstanding these facts 
the OPA has constantly refused to alloy 
any increase in the price of cigarettes, 
If 1 cent a pack or even one-half cent a 
pack had been allowed, dividends could 
have been maintained. The situation 
about which I complain has been main- 
tained at the expense of the small stock- 
holders in the tobacco companies scat- 
tered throughout the Nation. 

Contrary to what many persons be- 
lieve, tobacco stocks are not held merely 
by afew. There are a few who own con- 
siderable stock, but, in justice to a great 
industry, it must be stated that the 
tobacco industry has borne a greater 
burden of increase in taxes than has any 
other industry. Moreover, it has been 
denied any increase in the: price of its 
product. Why the tobacco industry 
should be discriminated against, I can- 
not understand. I believe that the 
manufacturers of tobacco should be per- 
mitted an increase which will enable 
them to pay dividends to the stockholders 
in proportion to what they paid for a 
long period of years prior to the war. 
Why it has been impossible for them to 
obtain such a small measure of justice, 
I have not been able to understand. The 
tobacco industry is one of the great in- 
dustries of my State. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me to 
inject this statement during his remarks, 
because I have noticed that the OPA has 
boasted about how much it has saved the 
country by not allowing an increase in 
the price of cigarettes. Why should 
other industries, such as textiles, for ex- 
ample, be permitted to have an increase 
while one is denied the tobacco industry? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for his statement. The argument which 
I used in connection with tobacco was 
made because the tobacco industry is one 
of the industries which can be used in 
illustrating the point which I was en- 
deavoring to make in connection with 
the contention that of the 65-cent an 
hour rate would have an inflationary 
effect. The tobacco industry is an ex- 
tremely good one for me to select in pre- 
senting the argument which I am mak- 
ing, because 58 percent of the labor in the 
tobacco industry will be affected by the 
proposed change. Therefore, if there 's 
any industry in which the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage would tend to promote infla- 
tion, the tobacco industry is it. I was 
endeavoring to show exactly how much 
inflation would result to the ultimate 
consumer from an increase in wages. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will tne 
Senator yield? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I have some very inter- 
esting figures which show that the de- 
crease in the net profit of the tobacco 
companies has been due apparently to 
increased taxes instead of to increases 
in the cost of labor. The statistics which 
were furnished to the committee show 
that for the period 1936-39 the cig- 
arette manufacturers made $100,000,- 
900 a year profit before income taxes, 
and in 1944 that profit jumped to one- 
hundred-and - thirty - million - dollars- 
plus. However, the net profits after 
taxes were $82,000,000 in the 5 years pre- 
ceding the war, but dropped to $63,000,- 
000 in 1944, which is a pretty clear in- 
dication that taxes instead of labor costs 
caused a net reduction in the profits of 
the cigarette manufacturers. 

The percentages are not the same, but 
the cigar manufacturers, and manufac- 
turers of other tobacco products, had 
similar experiences. While they received 
more money, they were permitted to re- 
tain a great deal less of it. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is correct, although 
the difference between the price of to- 
bacco and the increase in labor cost has 
had a large effect on the situation. The 
increased volume of production would 
probably have taken care of the diffi- 
culty had it not been for the fact that 
taxes have been superimposed and have 
almost trebled. As a result, the stock- 
holders have had to bear the brunt of 
the burden. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason for that is 
that the tobacco tax is the easiest tax in 
the world to collect. Theoretically, the 
consumer pays it, but, according to the 
figures which I have, he has not been 
paying all of it. 

Mr. HOEY. No; the consumer has not 
paid it. The tax represents a very large 
amount. For the past 12 years my State 
has paid to the Federal Government as 
much as any other State in the Union 
with the exception of five. For several 
years only two States, namely New York 
and Illinois, paid as much money into the 
Federal Treasury as did the State of 
North Carolina. I believe an exception 
to that is Pennsylvania which possibly 
paid more money into the Treasury dur- 
ing the war than did North Carolina. 

Mr. President, the point I am making 
is that the Government is dealing un- 
fairly with a great industry such as the 
tobacco industry, whether it imposes its 
discrimination through taxes or by a 
refusal to allow an increase in the price 
of its product. The stockholders share 
less now in the profits of the tobacco 
companies than they did before OPA was 
established. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I will repeat the last statement which I 
made when I was interrupted. In the 
event the increased wage cost could not 
be absorbed by dealers and wholesalers, 
and had to be passed along to the con- 
sumer, the increase in price as the re- 
“ult of this proposal would amount to less 
than one-seventh of the Federal excise 
tax alone. 

Stated in another way, the whole in- 
crease in the wage bill of the tobacco 
industry would be less than 1 cent a 
back of cigarettes, and there is an excise 
tax of 7 cents at the present time. So 


I cannot help but point out that the tax 
on a single package of cigarettes amounts 
to seven times as much inflation as would 
result from the increase in wages un- 
der this proposed amendment. Yet no 
one in the whole United States has sug- 
gested that that tax should be removed 
because of its dangerous inflationary 
effect. But now, when we are proposing 
to benefit men and women engaged in 
the tobacco industry by raising their 
wages from 55 cents to 65 cents, or from 
40 cents to 55 or 65 cents, and when such 
a raise will increase the price of one 
package of cigarettes 1 cent, or one- 
seventh the amount which the excise tax 
increased it, we are charged with pre- 
senting an inflationary bill. 

Mr. President, if the argument about 
inflation does not drop to the ground as 
the result of this single illustration, I 
do not know how to argue it from a sta- 
tistical standpoint. 

Mr. President, in the timber and lum- 
ber industries the profits before the war 
were admittedly low, but even if the wage 
increase were allowed, the increase in 
profits in 1944 over 1936-39 would be 
691 percent, or 9.8 percent return on net 
worth. Mr. Bowles estimated that 
without price control the price increase 
would probably be about 5 percent be- 
cause of the low profits before the war, 
but part of this would be absorbed be- 
fore the lumber reached the consumer. 

In the textile industry there are 
1,040,000 workers, and 47 percent of 
these work for substandard wages. The 
proposed wage increase would bring the 
1944 percentage of profits over the 
1936-39 profits down to 524 percent. 
Even if wages were not absorbed, there 
would be an increase of 1'2 percent at 
the manufacturing level. 

Similarly in the apparel and furniture 
industries, although they would be af- 
fected by the increase, the great amount 
of increase in profits would more than 
compensate, and even if the price was 
increased in each case, the percentage 
would be virtually negligible. These 
figures, Mr. President, are based on war- 
time wage scales, when a good part of 
the wage bill went toward the premium 
overtime hours. It is estimated that 
somewhere around 50 percent of the in- 
creases contemplated by the bill would 
be absorbed by the fact that there would 
be a very substantial decrease in the 
number of overtime hours. 

A factor often overlooked in the prob- 
lem is that a well-paid worker tends to 
do better work. Ido not have to empha- 
size that point in the light of the con- 
vincing testimony given by the Senator 
from New Jersey |Mr. Hawkes]. A 
man who eats three square meals a day, 
who is in good health, who knows that 
his needs can be met by his check, and 
that his family is not faced with the 
never-ending cycle of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul every month, does better, more 
effective, and more productive work. 
The increase per worker of actual work 
done on the job could very well in it- 
self help compensate for and absorb 
the increase in wages This is not, as 
production experts—so-called efficiency 
experts—have discovered, mere theory. 
It is fact, proved over and over again in 
our progressive industrial enterprises, 
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and testified to this afternoon so ably 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Many of us, during the war, were mis- 
led by this mistaken notion that every- 
one was making good money. No doubt, 
the help-wanted signs and advertise- 
ments, and such lavish examples of ex- 
penditures as overcrowded hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, expensive resorts, and 
Pullman cars had something to do with 
this erroneous notion. What we must 
realize is that beneath this layer of war 
rich there was a mass of war poor, larger 
than most people thought, caught be- 
tween the Little Steel formula, on the 
one hand, and higher taxes and increased 
costs of living, on the other. Incontro- 
vertible testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Wartime Health and Educa- 
tion in 1944 established that 20,000,000 
Americans and their dependents lived on 
incomes that had not risen appreciably 
since Pearl Harbor. The plight of these 
underpaid Americans was a sorry one in- 
deed. They were like a man caught in 
quicksand. The more they struggled, the 
deeper they sank. Expenditures for food, 
clothing, and housing were cut; such 
things as movies, books, magazines, vaca- 
tion trips—everything but the bare ne- 
cessities—were given up. With costs go- 
ing up, and value, in most cases, going 
down, this 20,000,000 took more than 
their share of punishment. Instead of 
saving, they were forced to Sell their war 
bonds, spend the fund accumulated for 
the education of the children, give up 
their insurance, and mortgage their 
homes. 

About 15.000,000 of this number are 
salaried workers, and we could not have 
fought a war without them. They kept 
going our schools, churches, hospitals, 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. They operated our stores, offices, 
restaurant, and hotels. They published 
our newspapers and magazines. Harass 
this group of hard-working men and 
women and we weaken the Nation. They 
are vitally necessary to our Social wel- 
fare. How many hospitals could have 
been maintained if the nurses had left to 
take higher-paying jobs in a war plant? 
How could judges, business executives, 
insurance companies, and Government 
officials manage to do their work without 
the clerks, stenographers, and assisiants 
upon whom they rely? How can we ex- 
pect to train and care for our children 
properly, to supply them with properly 
and adequately prepared teachers, when 
we offer a college man a salary of less 
than $1,550 a year? Nine hundred thou- 
sand teachers in this country make an 
average of less than that amount. 

The kind of Americans we are pushing 
around in this category do not belong to 
any labor union. They have no experi- 
enced negotiators to plead their cases. 
They look to the Congress of the United 
States for relief, not asking for charity, 
but for a day’s pay for a day’s work. As 
far as we have constitutional power to 
do so, we are obligated to reply in the 
same spirit with which they have served 
during the war years. 

“That will bring more inflation,” some 
statesmen cry in hovror-stricken tones. 
“You'll raise the price of bread to $109.” 
That is nonsense. Inflation, even of the 
kind referred to, doesn’t come from the 
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bottom. The $25-a-week clerk doesn’t 
overspend, It is the uncontrolled waster 
who brings inflation. In Washington, in 
New York, in every city, we see men and 
women spending $100 in one evening in 
a night club, we see them buying mink 
coats, jewels, and liquor. They toss away 
millions of dollars to get what they want 
at any price. Thousands of business- 
men, evidently with unlimited expense 
accounts, are coming to Washington in 
drawing rooms, living in expensive suites, 
spending enormous sums for food and 
drink. The money they spend and the 
money the Government has paid them 
for contracts, much of which is spent 
lavishly all over the United States, is 
more of a threat to inflation than the bill 
we have under consideration. I have 
not any figures, but it would be interest- 
ing to have on record the amount of 
money spent in this manner for the very 
purpose of defeating this bill. 

But we will not get inflation by giving 
a shabbily-dressed typist a raise of $2.50 
a week, or increasing the wages of a bank 
clerk so that he and his family can keep 
up the payments on their home, or by 
giving college-trained school teachers 
enough money to buy a new dress. The 
money paid to workers in the classes cov- 
ered by this bill will be spent for necessi- 
ties, not squandered on luxuries. Some 
of it will go to meet accrued obligations 
such as doctor bills, clothing bills, and 
grocery bills. It cannot be otherwise, 
because so many low-paid persons are 
in debt. Some of it will go into essen- 
tial purchases which have been post- 
poned. Some will, we hope, be put aside 
into insurance, bonds, or bank deposits. 
There will be some meeting of obligations 
and some increase in business activities. 
But these are ordinary health transac- 
tions not feared in any way in the busi- 
ness world. They cannot possibly bring 
any ill. An increase in business cer- 
tainly does not mean inflation. Some of 
the increases may be foolishly spent, but 
some will be wisely used, and will double 
and treble in the course of a few years. 
That, Mr. President, is called thrift, and 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin no 
one has suggested that thrift caused in- 
flation. 

Good wages are necessary not merely 
because industry can afford to pay them, 
or that they pay for themselves in in- 
creased production, but they are indis- 
pensable if our economy is to be strong, 
productive, and progressive. No employ- 
er of men has a right to a profit be- 
cause he is unwilling to pay his employees 
as much as his competitor. Certain in- 
dustries, in equity and justice as well as 
in sound economics, must not be allowed 
to exploit their employees by paying 
wages substantially lower than gre paid 
in other industries. High wages mean 
better markets for goods that stimulate 
economic activity. Economic activity 
means job opportunities and business op- 
portunities, more profits, and a higher 
standard of living for all. An expanding 
market is the key to a healthy economy. 

The real threat to our economy today 
is that ordinary workers are not able, and 
may not tomorrow be able, to meet the 
ordinary expenses with which they are 
confrented. Their suffering is the suf- 
fering of the Nation, for we cannot 
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achieve full production and full employ- 
ment with dragging anchors. The obli- 
gation of the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion to provide for a minimum wage high 
enough to insure decent living standards 
for all is not only to those directly af- 
fected by the bill, but the obligation is no 
less to everyone in the Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I know there are some 
Senators not now present who would like 
to hear the Senator from Vermont. If 
the Senator will yield for that purpose 
I should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. HILL. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GossETT in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names. 


I yield for that purpose. 
I suggest the absence of a 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 


Aiken Hart O'Mahoney 
Austin Hatch Overton 
Bailey Hawkes Pepper 
Ball Hayden Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Reed 
Barkley Hill Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Huffman Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Bushfield Kilgore Smith 

Byrd Knowland Stanfill 
Capper La Follette Stewart 
Carville Lucas Taft 

Chavez McCarran Taylor 
Connally McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Downey McMahon Tunnel! 
Eastland Magnuson Tydings 
Ellender Maybank Vandenberg 
Ferguson Millikin Walsh 
Fulbright Mitchell Wheeler 
George Moore Wherry 
Gerry Morse White 
Gossett Murdock Wiley 
Green Murray Willis 
Guffey Myers 

Gurney O’Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly on the coverage of the bill 
as it relates to agriculture and other 
industries. 

Under the proposed amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 no 
change is proposed to extend either the 
minimum wage or overtime pay require- 
ments to farmers or their employees. All 
the traditional and genuine operations 
of both farmers and their employees are 
and will remain totally exempt. How- 
ever, for various, and often conflicting 
reasons, certain exemptions were pro- 
vided in the original act for some em- 
ployers who process’ agricultural 
products. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will not think me officious 
if I call attention to the fact that the 
able Senator from Vermont is now dis- 
cussing certain important features of the 
bill pertaining to its effect upon agri- 
culture. I feel that the Senate would 
like to hear what the Senator has to say, 
and I respectfully call the attention of 
the Chair to the desirability of order in 
the Chamber. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I agree with him as to the 
importance of the portion of the bill 
which I shall discuss. However, I am 
not sure how much influence I shall have 
with my colleagues. 

As I have said, for various, and often 
conflicting, reasons, certain exemptions 
were provided in the original act for 
some employers who process agricultural 
products. In a large presentage of cases 
these employers are not farmers and do 
not operate on farms, nor are they en- 
gaged in the growing or harvesting of 
crops. They are processors engaged in 
industrial work the same as a processor 
of wood or iron. As shown by the hear- 
ings, for the most part their plants are 
located in industrial centers and involve 
huge capital investments. They employ 
200 or 300 employees drawn from the 
urban population. Their employees are 
as highly skilled as any other employees 
engaged in industrial processing. Yet, 
because they are engaged in the proc- 
essing of agricultural commodities they 
claim that they should not be subject 
to the act as other processors are, but 
should have exemptions the same as 
farmers. 

In an attempt to achieve this end and 
at the same time retain enough of the 
act to make it effective, in the original 
bill Congress enacted 19 special exemp- 
tions in section 7 (c) and 12 special 
exemptions in section 13 (a) (10). In 
the more than 7 years these special ex- 
emptions have been in effect they have 
proved a continuous source of conflict, 
discrimination, and utter confusion to 
both employees and employers. Natu- 
rally to grant a special exemption from a 
statute of general application, the lan- 
guage of the exemption has to be highly 
technical. As a result the decisions of 
the courts are conflicting as to the mean- 
ing and scope of the exemptions. Some 
decisions have limited the scope of the 
exemptions to the strict letter of the 
statute, while others have expanded the 
scope beyond all reason. 

Under the present exemptions two 
employers may be engaged in producing 
the same product, but because they op- 
erate differently the exemptions will 
have a discriminatory application. 
Thus, if one canner operates his ware- 
house as part of the place of employ- 
ment where he performs his canning, 
both his canning and warehouse employ- 
ees are exempt. But if he maintains his 
warehouse at a different place of em- 
ployment from where he performs his 
canning, his canning employees are 
exempt but his warehouse employees are 
not. 

Similarly, the exemptions discrimi- 
nate between employees performing the 
same work for the same employer. Thus, 
if an employer is engaged in canning 
green beans and baked beans, the em- 
ployees canning the green beans are eX- 
empt while those canning the baked 
beans are not exempt. ; 

Furthermore, the exemptions discrim- 
inate between employers and employees 
because they overlap each other. Thus, 
competing employers raay be engaged In 
ginning or compressirg cotton, packing. 
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drying, or canning fresh fruits or vege- 
tables, pasteurizing milk, or making 
cheese, butter, or certain other dairy 
products, but some employers may be 
entitled to only a total,or partial over- 
time exemption under section 7 (c) while 
others will be entitled to a total mini- 
mum wage and overtime exemption un- 
der section 13 (a) (10). In addition, 
some employers may be able to qualify 
for only a 14 workweek exemption from 
overtime under section 7 (c), but other 
employers may also qualify for an ad- 
ditional 14 workweek exemption from 
overtime under section 7 (b) (3) and 
thus get a total of 28 exempt weeks dur- 
ing the year. 

The most confusing and difficult ex- 
emptions are those contained in sections 
7 (c) and 13 (a) (10) for certain work 
performed “within the area of production 
(as defined by the Administrator) .”’ 
Since 1938 the Administrator has been 
engaged in an expensive and fruitless 
attempt to define this term. Several 
definitions have been issued but were 
abandoned as unworkable. Finally the 
Administrator was able to work out a 
definition which was both workable and 
practical. However, the United States 
Supreme Court declared this definition 
totally invalid and held that when a 
valid definition is issued it will operate 
retroactively. I believe this decision 
was rendered in June 1944. In this utter 
state of confusion neither employers nor 
employees know whether they are within 
or outside of the Act and the Adminis- 
trator is confronted with a seemingly 
impossible task. 

It is well known, as is shown by the 
hearings, that the workers employed by 
processors of agricultural products are 
largely low paid and have less collective 
bargaining powers than do the members 
of most of the other groups in the United 
States. The families usually have more 
than one breadwinner; often all members 
of the family must work in order to ob- 
tain the barest necessities of life. Most 
of the employees of the processors of 
agricultural products are women and 
young girls who are required to work 
long hours. 

Realizing these facts, most States 
have passed special laws governing the 
wages and hours of employment of 
women and girls in canning and other 
food processing plants. However, when 
the Federal Government says that 
women and girls may work unlimited 
hours in canneries, some employers feel 
that they no longer have to comply with 
the State laws imposing limitations. 
This disregard for State laws because 
of the exemptions contained in the Fed- 
eral law has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Administrator by State offi- 
cials, with the request that the exemp- 
tions of the Federal law be eliminated, 
So as to bring the Federal law in line with 
the State laws. Not only are most of 
the employees in canning and food proc- 
essing plants women and young girls, 
but, as shown by the hearings, it is the 
practice of their employers to pay them 
lower wages than the wages which are 
paid to men for performing the same 
work. Not only is that undemocratic, 
but it is also un-American and unfair. 
However, only by requiring a minimum 





wage for all persons, whether male or 
female, can that totally unjustified prac- 
tice be eliminated. 

In many cases processors are willing 
to pay higher prices to their employees, 
but they cannot do so as long as their 
competitors take advantage of the op- 
portunity to pay very low wages. 

The processing of agricultural prod- 
ucts is big business. Some concerns do 
several hundred millions dollars’ worth 
of business a year; and it is big busi- 
ness, just the same as any other industry. 
It is not farming. The workers in those 
plants are largely industrial workers, 
highly skilled; and they live in indus- 
trial cities. They are not farm workers, 
nor do they compete with farm labor. 
During the recent times of rising prices 
and rising wages, their incomes have not 
been supplemented by the huge overtime 
payments which have been received by 
employees covered by the overtime pro- 
visions of the act and by persons em- 
ployed in other industries that are cov- 
ered. 

The proposed amendments have taken 
into account the fact that during peak 
periods, food processors must operate 
long and continued hours. Thus the 
amendments provide for an overtime ex- 
emption for an aggregate of 14 weeks in 
each year. The 14 weeks’ exemption 
which is allowed to the food processors 
in each year need not be consecutive 
weeks. Two weeks may be taken at one 
time, or 6 or 8 weeks may be taken at 
one time, or even the entire 14 weeks 
may be taken at one time, depending 
upon the needs of the particular indus- 
try concerned. The exemption, which 
permits an employer to use his help up 
to 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week, 
is intended to cover the needs of the 
country’s dairy plants during the flush 
season of milk production, the cotton 
ginners, the grain elevators where em- 
ployees have to work long hours during 
the harvesting season and short hours 
during a good deal of the rest of the 
year, and also seasonal canning. 
Throughout many sections of the coun- 
try there are seasonal canning plants 
where perhaps a single product is canned, 
and the 14 weeks’ exemption will help 
them. The exemption is uniform, is sim- 
ple, and is easy to apply; and it does 
away with the present complex and dis- 
criminatory system of overlapping ex- 
emptions. 

I have been asked several times 
whether the farmer is exempt from the 
provisions of the proposed amendments, 
in respect to trucking his products to 
market. The answer is, “Yes.” 

The definition of agriculture which 
holds good in respect to the existing law 
also holds good with respect to the pro- 
posed amendments. That definition 
provides that included in agriculture 
shall be preparation for market and de- 
livery to storage or to market or to car- 
riers for transportation to market. 

Mr. President, I have spoken briefly 
on the coverage of the bill as it relates to 
agriculture. Now I should like to speak 
for a few minutes on the general effect 
of the bill, as I see it upon agriculture. 

The claim that an increase in a legal 
minimum wage rate will be injurfous to 
agriculture cannot be sustained. In- 
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deed, the raising of the rate and the 
consequent raising of the living stand- 
ards of millions of wage earners will, in 
my opinion, have a beneficial effect upon 
the Nation’s agriculture. 

As I have pointed out, agriculture it- 
self and the farmer and his employees 
are exempt from the provisions of this 
measure, although it is true that over a 
large part of the country farmers are 
now paying as much or more for labor as 
the bill under consideration proposes. 
When we count such additional bene- 
fits as house rent, milk, vegetables, and 
fuel, we find that in many sections of 
the United States the take-home pay 
of the farmworker is as good as or bet- 
ter than that of industrial workers in 
the same area. It is claimed by the op- 
ponents of the bill that even though 
farm labor is exempt from its provisions, 
neverthless the farmers will have to 
meet industrial wages in order to get 
help, and that consequently an increase 
in the minimum industrial wage will 
mean an increase in the wages paid to 
farm labor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The discussion 
here is very interesting to me. As the 
Senator may know, I favor the highest 
wage which can be paid in any industry 
or in any endeavor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But addressing 
myself to the subject of the pay of farm 
workers, let me ask how the bill will af- 
fect a contract worker who is paid, for 
instance, by the month or who under- 
takes to operate a farm as a tenant or 
even as an employee upon the basis of a 
yearly lump-sum payment or a monthly 
salary, so to speak, where a house is fur- 
nished and cows are furnished and a 
gardenisfurnished. How will the hour- 
ly wage provision affect any agreement 
or contract of that kind? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that would de- 
pend upon the work in which he is em- 
ployed when he goes on the farm. If he 
is cutting wood for the fireplace, if he is 
cutting brush to clear the land for pas- 
turage, if he is building fences, I should 
say he undoubtedly would be an agricul- 
tural employee and would be completely 
exempt. Furthermore, it is not likely 
that the work he would be doing would 
enter into commerce in any way. If it 
did, he might be covered. If lumber 
were being cut for sale, I presume he 
would be covered, although I do not want 
the Senator from West Virginia, who is a 
very able lawyer, to take my word as final 
on that point. But Iam sure that if the 
worker were employed in domestic work 
around the place or, as I have said, were 
engaged in cutting brush or building 
fences or doing anything in regard to 
improving the land, he would not be 
covered by the bill, but would be exempt 
as an agricultural employee. A farm, 
I believe, is defined as an area of three 
acres or more. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for one 
other question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to have the 
benefit of the Senator’s view, because he 
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has been very much interested in this 
bill and in its presentation. What would 
be the situation in the case of stock farms 
where cattle or sheep are raised and are 
shipped in interstate commerce and 
where some of the workers engaged in 
the farm work are tenants who are fur- 
nished a house in which to live and are 
furnished a garden and are paid a 
monthly salary? How would the pay of 
such employees, if we may call them that, 
be affected by this bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me read the legal 
definition of agriculture as it appears in 
the present law and as it remains un- 
changed in the pending bill: 

“Agriculture” includes farming in all its 
branches and among other things includes 
the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairy- 
ing, the production, cultivation, growing, and 
harvesting of any agricutural or horticultural 
commodities (including commodities defined 
as agricultural commodities ir section 15 (g) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amend- 
ed), the raising of livestock, bees, fur-bear- 
ing animals, or poultry, and any prac- 
tices (including any forestry or lumbering 
operations) performed by a farmer or on a 
farm as an incident to or in conjunction 
with such farming operations, including 
preparation for market, delivery to storage 
or to market or to carriers for transportation 
to market. 


It is my own personal opinion that 
anyone engaged in raising livestock or 
delivering livestock to market would be 
exempt from the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill, under the definition of “agricul- 
ture” as given in the present law. A few 
moments ago I remarked that if a farmer 
had wood or lumber to sell, which he did 
not need for his own use, he would prob- 
ably be covered by the act. However, as 
the Senator will see, the definition pro- 
vides that the cutting of wood or lumber, 
as an incident to or in conjunction with 
such farming operations, is exempt. But, 
as I say, I do not want the Senator to 
accept me as an authority on a legal 
definition. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let us assume, for 
example, anirrigated ranch. Farm labor 
is employed in irrigation. Let us assume 
the ranch is a grain ranch, and that all 
the land on the ranch must be irrigated. 
A number of irrigators must be employed 
during the irrigating season. Would they 
be covered by this bill or would they be 
exempt? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say that their 
status under the bill would be the same 
as it is now under the present law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Idconot understand 
that they are now covered by any law. 

Mr. AITKEN. I do not either. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] is on 
his feet. Heis avery able lawyer. I yield 
to the Senator from Florida if he desires 
to reply to the question of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I may 
say that my impression would confirm 
what has been said by the able Senator 
from Vermont. It is net the purpose of 
the bill, in respect to agricultural and 
horticultural operations, to establish a 
coverage until the point of processing has 
been reached. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. What would be done 
about threshers engaged in the thresh- 
ing of grain? That is, in a way, process- 
ing. ‘ 

Mr. PEPPER. It is, however, a process 
which takes place on the farm, I may say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The only exemption is 
with regard to a worker who is employed 
in agriculture. I would not think that 
the operators of an irrigation project 
would be employed in agriculture, so I 
would not think they would be exempt. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly they are 
employed in agriculture, because all our 
western farms are irrigated. 

Mr. TAFT. Why is the eraployee of 
an irrigation company emp!oyed in ag- 
riculture any more than are employees 
of an electric company which supplies 
electricity to a farm? It is a service in- 
dustry to the farm. The man involved 
is not engaged in agriculture. Of course, 
he would not ordinarily be covered under 
the old act, because he is not engaged in 
interstate business. He is an intrastate 
operator, and I would say that he is not 
covered. The definition of interstate 
commerce is made so broad in the new 
act that I am not sure whether the man 
would be exempted or not. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is what I have 
in mind. On our western farms there 
are thousands of acres in grain. They 
have to be irrigated, and it is necessary 
to employ irrigators for that purpose. 
That grain goes from one State to an- 
other. It goes into interstate commerce. 
The question in my mind is, Are the 
farmers who are engaged in irrigating 
grain land and harvesting grain exempt 
from the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. That specific situation 
has not been called to our attention, but 
we shall be glad to obtain an authentic 
interpretation from the Wages and 
Hours Administration. There is nothing 
which I can see in the pending bill which 
would alter the present situation. I 
think that the men to whom the Senator 
has referred are engaged in agriculture 
when they work in the fields. Their situ- 
ation is not like that of an electric light 
company in a nearby village which fur- 
nishes electric current to a farm. The 
men who are employed in an electric 
light company are not engaged in agri- 
culture. But as toa man who is required 
to work in the field in cultivating agri- 
cultural crops, I do not believe there 
can be any question. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my information that 
an irrigation company is already covered 
under the present law. But, of course, 
the ditching of the fields by the farmer 
himself—I assume that he ditches his 
own fields after he gets the water—would 
be agriculture. At the present time an 
irrigation company is covered under the 
law just as is an electric-light company. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What I am talking 
about is the man who works in the field 
applying water to the land. That land 
produces grain, and the grain is carried 
fronr one State to another for various 
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processes until it becomes flour. My 
question is, Is the man who plants and 
irrigates grain engaged in a vocation 
which will be covered by this bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. While I can speak only 
for myself, I would say that anyone en- 
gaged in watering crops is engaged in an 
agricultural pursuit. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I am not talk- 
ing about the farmer. I am talking abou 
his employees. Are they exempt, in view 
of the interpretations which have been 
handed down that everything which uiti- 
mately goes into interstate commerce—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. First, I wish to empha- 
size that the Senator from Ohio has 
agreed with the statement which I made 
that coverage would not extend to those 
men. Next, two things would have to 
occur before the law would apply. Coy- 
erage must extend to the type of activity 
in which the given person is engaged. 
The activity must be the production of 
goods for commerce, in commerce, or 
affecting commerce. But once an em- 
ployee is included, in other cases he may 
not be covered because of an express 
and affirmative exemption, so that even 
if agriculture is covered under this act 
there is still an affirmative exemption as 
to agricultural labor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, re- 
ferring to another specific instance in 
connection with the subject being dis- 
cussed, what of the orchardist who op- 
erates land devoted principally to the 
production of apples or peaches which, 
in most cases, enter into interstate com- 
merce? In those cases there are many 
regular employees on the land, on the 
farm, or in the orchard. Some of them 
are employed under monthly contracts. 
They are furnished houses and homes in 
which to live. But the farmer’s product 
goes into interstate commerce. There 
are also others who are employed during 
the picking and packing season, and 
work under seasonal contracts. What 
about those employees? How will the 
pay of those who work in the orchards 
be affected by this bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure they are ex- 
empt from the coverage of this bill. Iam 
equally sure that no orchardist today 
can obtain that kind of help for anything 
like the minimum wage provided for in 
the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I agree with the 
Senator, but we are talking here about 
a policy of pegging the price. I wish to 
know what effect the bill would have as 
applied to the examples to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. Harvesting, packing, and 
delivery to market, or to carriers for 
transportation to market, are included in 
the definition of agriculture, which is ex- 
empt under both the present law and the 
proposed amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I hope I do not in- 
terrupt the Senator too often. . 

Mr. AIKEN. I gladly yield. I think 
it is well to have any doubts cleared uP 
now instead of waiting for the courts to 
do so at a later time. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. In the West we are 
interested in the type of agriculture 
which is carried on in our own localities. 
Let me speak of some phases of agricul- 
ture in the West. We are engaged in the 
livestock business. We have a base 
ranch, for example, and our livestock is 
allowed to run on the open public do- 
main, We have employees who go out 
on that domain and take care of our 
livestock. We have sheep herders and 
cowhands. All the products, such as 
wool from the sheep, the lambs, and the 
beef go into interstate commerce. Would 
the cowhands, the sheep herders, and the 
sheep shearers come under this bill? We 
are interested in that subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I am sure that it is 
not the intention of anyone to have the 
workers to whom the Senator has re- 
ferred included under this bill. Under 
the proposed amendments they are en- 
gaged just as much in agriculture as 
they are under the existing law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would agree with 
the Senator, and he is undoubtedly cor- 
rect, but the construction which has 
been placed upon these commodities by 
the Supreme Court, such as putting 
everything in interstate commerce from 
the time it grows until the time it is 
consumed, causes me to raise the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion raised by the able Senator from 
Nevada brings up a situation which ex- 
ists in my section of the country, which 
is quite similar to his, although it is not 
on such a large scale. I live in a sec- 
tion where there are a great number 
of drainage districts, and there are drain- 
age commissioners. The drainage com- 
missioners are farmers living in the 
drainage districts. They have hired help, 
and they go out frequently to clean out 
ditches and take care of the debris which 
comes and goes. Obviously they are all 
exempt from the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill, if the irrigators are exempt. I 
take it there can be no question about 
that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would think so. 

Mr. LUCAS. So far as interstate com- 
merce is concerned, the wheat farmer 
and the corn farmer, in fact, everyone I 
know of who raises any sort of an agri- 
cultural or horticultural product, is really 
engaged in industry commerce. 

, Mr. McCARRAN. Under the interpre- 
ation, 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; under the interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court. So they 
are all affected by interstate commerce, 
regardless of the type or character of 
agriculture they may follow. 

_Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois for his observation. 

I now continue with my thought, Mr. 
President, and I wish to say that I agree 
the time has passed when we can hire 
farm labor at a lower rate than the in- 
dustries in our communities pay. With 
the great corporations establishing plants 
in the farming areas, as they are doing 
today, it is inevitable that farmers must 
Compete with them for the available 
labor supply in those communities. A 
minimum wage law will not affect this 
condition; the competition will be there 
anyway. It is already there. It is al- 
ready a serious problem in many com- 


munities, including some in my own 
State. 

The decentralization of industry will 
mean, however, that farmers will sell a 
larger percentage of their production at 
an increased retail price. 

We are undergoing a great economic 
revolution in both industry and agricul- 
ture. The day of hand labor for farm- 
ers, except in certain specialty crops, is 
over. We must produce at the lowest 
possible cost in order to stay in a highly 
competitive market, 

The farmer of the future will produce 
bigger crops of better quality, with higher 
priced labor, with little, if any, increase 
in cost of production. 

He will ‘do this by mechanizing his 
farm, improving varieties, using more 
fertilizer, and practicing new and im- 
proved methods. Soil conservation dis- 
tricts, with the use of bulldozers, ditchers, 
and other heavy equipment, will put 
thousands of farms, which can now be 
worked only by old-fashioned methods, 
in such condition that mechanized equip- 
ment can be used. That is already being 
done, and is being done a great deal in 
New England, where the farms are small, 
and often steep and rocky. 

Cooperatives will enable hundreds of 
farmers in a single community to pool 
their products for grading and market- 
ing, thus enabling them to receive bet- 
ter prices on the market. 

Rural electrification will lighten the 
work of both the farmer and his wife as 
well as enabling the same production to 
be made with less labor. 

On thousands of farms, the owners of 
which have had their sons or their work- 
ers drafted for the war, milking machines 
and other equipment operated by elec- 
tricity have enabled the farmers to get 
along with less labor than they employed 
before. 

We are witnessing new methods of food 
processing and refrigeration will reduce 
the loss in perishable crops. 

The improvement of transportation 
systems will reduce costs of marketing 
and improved methods of farm financing 
will lighten the old back-breaking load 
of interest charges. 

The farm worker of the future, 
whether he is employed or is the owner 
of the farm, will be better educated and 
highly skilled. 

It is useless to expect such men to work 
for less than the industrial wages which 
prevail in their communities. 

Farmers are also interested in a high 
level of industrial wages because only by 
maintaining the purchasing power of 
the consumers of this Nation can a 
ready market be provided for the prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

It is equally true that only through a 
high level of farm income can the prod- 
ucts of industry and labor be assured a 
ready market. 

Our national economy does not run on 
a one-way street. Whenever the income 
of either industry, agriculture, or labor 
falls below a safe level, the earning ca- 
pacity of the other two factors is in- 
evitably impaired. 

As farmers, we have a definite stake 
in the welfare of the Nation and we can- 
not fail to observe that in any area where 
low wages exist or have existed, that the 
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standards of health and education are 
also low. 

Regardless of where such conditions 
may exist, the effect is felt throughout 
the entire Nation. 

It is equally true that no one State or 
community can keep its prosperity to it- 
self, for the effect of its purchasing 
power will be felt to some degree in every 
State or community. 

All too frequently we hear the claim 
made that low wages are better for the 
workingman because he can buy so much 
more for a dollar. If that were true, the 
short-cut to prosperity for all would be 
to restore conditions prevailing in 1933 
and 1934, when millions of people were 
working for $12 a week or less. 

Such a claim, however, is not true. 
Only when earning power is high can a 
family save enough money to educate 
their children, to purchase dental and 
medical care, and to save up money for 
a rainy day. 

Only by maintaining a high level of 
earning power can we be assured a stable 
economy that will enable us to meet the 
obligations of government and to main- 
tain the value of securities which have 
been sold to millions of our citizens. 

It is foolish to talk about going back 
to prewar earnings. With a national 
debt of $280,000,000,000, one would be 
blind, indeed, not to see the absolute ne- 
cessity of maintaining a higher level of 
Wages, salaries, incomes, taxes and, in 
some cases, prices. 

I am concerned lest after provision 
has been made for the needs of indus- 
try and commerce and labor, that the 
needs of agriculture may be neglected. 

I have always maintained that the 
farmer is fully entitled to have the cost 
of labor given its proper weighting in the 
computation of prices under any parity 
formula. 

I believe the present parity formula is 
outmoded. It is not applicable to many 
farm crops today, such as citrus grow- 
ing, or dairying. and many other types 
of agriculture. We should have been 
at work on this problem months ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is the Senator willing 
to apply the cost-of-production formula 
under present conditions? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not in connection with 
the pending bill. The Senator may re- 
call that the Senator from Vermont had 
an unfortunate experience once in get- 
ting a committee to accept such an 
amendment on a price-control bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not contend that 
there is not some merit, perhaps, in what 
the Senator says, but the question of the 
formula will be raised, I presume, 
through the Russell amendment before 
the debate is concluded, and it is a very 
important question. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure that the 
parity formula is the proper method to 
use today to insure parity income for 
farmers. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall not debate that 
with the Senator at the present time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Nor shall I debate it. I 
merely say that if it ever was the proper 
formula to use, it is entirely outmoded 
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now, and I bring that question up be- 
cause of an amendment which will be 
proposed to the minimum wage bill. 

I repeat, we should have been taking 
up the matter of insuring adequate agri- 
cultural income a long time ago. 

Unless the needs of agriculture are 
met to a degree comparable to that given 
to industry and labor, both industry and 
labor will find that the considerations 
which they have received will be of little 
value. 

The American farm is still the world’s 
greatest market, but this bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is not the vehicle which should be 
used as a means for providing justice and 
equality for the millions of our farm 
families. 

In reference to other proposed amend- 
ments, I may say that the pending bill is 
not the vehicle which should be used for 
punitive or corrective labor legislation. 
This is a minimum wage bill. Itis nota 
union bill. It is to protect workers who 
do not belong to unions. Today not 
many union members are earning below 
the minimum prescribed in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, wil] the Senator from Vermont 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator says this is not a bill in connection 
with which that adjustment should be 
made. Yet, does not this bill raise the 
low level of wages of farm labor, and 
does not that affect the farmers? 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill does not apply 
to farmers or farm labor. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know 


that, but it raises the low level of wages 


of farm labor, because it raises other 
wages, and farm labor has to compete 
with those wages. 

Mr. AIKEN. Competition already ex- 
ists. The farmer is already competing 
with industry for labor over a large part 
of the country, and is having to pay today 
more than the minimum fixed in the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course; but the Senator would not be 
working for the enactment of the bill if 
it were not the purpose to establish wages 
on levels which have been set forth in 
the bill. So it does affect the farmer. 

Mr. AIKEN. Whether it affects the 
farmer more than he is affected by the 
competition that exists anyway is a 
question. As I said I concede without 
question that the farmer has got to meet 
industrial wages for his community. He 
is doing it today. He has to do it today. 
Some of the plants within 25 miles of 
my home I think pay most of their work- 
ers from $26 to $35 a week, and the 
farm workers actually get as much and 
in some cases more take-home pay than 
industrial workers do. Of course there 
are high-wage industrial workers who 
receive a dollar or a dollar and twenty- 
five cents an hour. There are also wood 
choppers who, as the Senator from Maine 
knows, are receiving from $1 to $1.25 an 
hour. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course what the Sen- 
ator is talking about is something that 
affects the laboring man directly. That 
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is the primary purpose of the bill. When 
the wage rate is increased the laboring 
man himself is going to get the increase. 
Prices paid on the basis of the cost of 
production to the farmer go direct to 
the landlord or to the farmer himself 
and not to the hired man on the farm. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the cost-of-pro- 
duction formula the money goes directly 
to the landlord. It goes to the farmer 
himself. If he sees fit to pay the labor- 
ing man on the farm an. additional 
amount, very well, but if he can hire 
him for the same wage as before, he 
may do So. 

The point I make is that there is a 
tremendous difference between the two 
proposals. In the one case we know that 
if the wage rate is increased the worker 
will receive the benefit of it. In the 
other case we must trust to the farmer 
himself who hires the laboring man to 
see to it that the money will be spread 
out among the workers. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to have the 
observations of the Senator from Illinois. 
But when he speaks of landlord and ten- 
anfs he is talking a different language 
than we use in New England, because we 
do not have landlords in the usual sense 
of the word. 

Mr. LUCAS. What do they have in 
New England? 

Mr. AIKEN. About 90 percent of the 
New England farmers own their own 
farms. 

Mr. LUCAS. They own their own 
farms, that is:true, but they have to em- 
ploy workers, do they not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Under the cost-of-pro- 
duction formula, which is bound to come 
up for discussion in this debate, the 90 
percent who own their farms would get 
the increase themselves, and it would be 
up to them whether they would pass it 
on to the employees they hire. If they 
could hire them for the same wage as 
they pay now I take it they would do so. 
If they could hire them for a 10-percent 
increase in wage while they were receiv- 
ing under the cost-of-production for- 
mula an increase of 20 percent, they 
would do so, I presume. Under the cost 
of-production formula the individual 
who is hired to do the work is not 
reached. The increase goes direct into 
the pocket of the farmer who owns the 
land, and whether he passes it on to the 
individuals whom he is hiring is within 
his discretion, depending upon what kind 
of contract he can make with the hired 
laborer. But this bill, as I understand, 
contains an entirely different principle. 
Under its terms the rate of increased pay 
will be definite and certain. The laborer 
will know exactly what his increase in 
wages will be. 

The two theories are wholly incom- 
patible. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. As a matter of fact, 
has it not been made clear by many of 
those who are advocating the cost-of- 
production formula or change in the 
parity principle that they do not wish 
this minimum wage law made applicable 
to farm labor? 
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Ilr. AIKEN. Personally, I think that 
this is no place to attempt to make a 
change in the parity formula, nor is any 
type of legislation other than that which 
pertains to wages and hours. Any sye- 
cessful attempt to confuse the matter 
under discussion or to combine farm 
legislation with minimum wage legisla- 
tion in a single bill would lead only to 
the defeat of both objectives. 

Referring to what the Senator from 
Illinois said, this sudden solicitude for 
the farmer’s welfare, after we have been 
inactive for months, does not impress me 
very favorably. The bill of course is not 
perfect. Some things have been brought 
out here this afternoon that ought to 
have been broughu out as to who was 
exempted under the bill. The Congress 
should make it clear whom it intends to 
cover and whom it intends to exempt 
before any legislation is enacted. But 
I think we should enact this legislation 
now with a full realization that a heavy 
moral responsibility rests upon the Con- 
gress to give to those engaged in agri- 
culture the just consideration which 
they fully deserve and which we very ° 
properly should also give to industry and 
labor.., 

Mr. President, I want to repeat that 
this is not the place to attempt to at- 
tach such important bills as the cost of 
production bill, the Hobbs bill, and pos- 
sibly the Case bill, before we get through 
with it. This is not the place to at- 
tempt that kind of legislation, and | 
cannot help but feel that much of that 
legislation is offered not for the benefit 
of those whom it is claimed to benefit but 
for the purpose of killing this minimum- 
wage bill. And while I might look on 
some of the proposed legislation favor- 
ably, if it came up by itself, I cannot look 
upon it favorably when it is brought up 
in this manner in an attempt to defeat 
the matter which we are now discussing. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, when 
the workers of America increase the pro- 
ductivity of the Nation to such an extent 
that the national income reaches the un- 
precedented total of $160,000,000,000, it 
is an act of justice and fairness to pay 
those producers a fair share of their 
increased productivity. 

In view of the huge national income 
achieved last year, the Congress is obli- 
gated simply out of the sense of the 
rightness of things to raise the minimum 
wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour to pro- 
vide the low income workers with a fair 
and equitable share of their labor and an 
opportunity to buy some of the things 
they produce. I believe that this recog- 
nition comes somewhat belatedly. We 
should probably have taken it into con- 
sideration before; but in all fairness we 
must seriously consider it now. 

In 1938, when the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was enacted, the national in- 
come was $64,200,000,000. This past year 
our national income was $160,000,000,- 
000—an increase of approximately 150 
percent. No one will say that that was 
due to an increased number of laborers 
alone.. We have not had such an in- 
crease in our working population, 50 
there must have been an increase in the 
productivity of American workers. ; 

The most pertinent question to ask In 
evaluating the fairness of a 65-cent minl- 
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mum wage is: Have the low-paid workers 
received a proportionate share of this in- 
creased national income? The answer is: 
“No: they have not.” If we take into ac- 
count the increase in population and 
the changes in prices, the national per 
capita income has risen at least 75 per- 
cent in 7 years. However, the low-paid 
workers, many of whom achieved the 40- 
cent minimum by 1941, have not received 
a proportionate increase in wages. The 
proposal to increase the minimum wage 
is simply an effort to assure our low-paid 
workers a fairer share of this increased 
national income. 

It is not enough to raise the minimum 
wage simply to take care of the rise in the 
cost of living. To do this would leave 
the low-paid worker back where he was 
in 1941. He would gain nothing from 
the vast increase in income and produc- 
tivity which the Nation has experienced 
in the past few years. This is unfair, 
and it could only be done by blinding 
ourselves to economic realities. A cost- 
of-living raise in the minimum wage 
would place the minimum figure at some- 
thing more than 55 cents. A raise based 
on a proportionate share of the rise in 
per capita national income of 75 percent 
would set the minimum at 70 cents as of 
this time. The bill before us would set 
70 cents for the second 2-year period, 
increasing to 75 cents at the beginning 
of the fifth year, by which time the in- 
crease in national productivity in terms 
of output per man-hour should much 
more than offset the added 5 cents an 
hour. 

Nearly everyone recognizes the equity 
of an increase to take into account the 
rise in the cost of living. ‘The basis for 
such an increase is the belief that the 
worker should be no worse off than he 
was before the war. But the truth of the 
matter is that he would be worse off as 
compared with higher-income groups 
than he was in 1941, if all he should re- 
ceive was a cost-of-living increase. True, 
the cost-of-living increase equalizes his 
purchasing power. It does not, however, 
put him on an equal basis with 1941 so 
far as his share of the national income 
isconcerned. A disparity still exists, and 
it is to give the low-paid workers a fairer 
share of the Nation’s increase in pro- 
ductivity and income that an immediate 
65-cent minimum wage is essential and 
is indicated by all the figures. 

When there is a saving in the cost of 
an article as a result, for example, of 
increased efficiency or the institution of 
a new invention, this saving can be re- 
flected in three ways. First, the prices 
of the article can be reduced by the 
amount of the saving. In this case, you 
and I and the other consumers benefit 
immediately; and the employer and em- 
ployees may benefit if the price decrease 
results in a greater demand for the prod- 
uct. Second, the wages of the employees 
can be raised by the amount of the sav- 
ing. In this case the employees benefit 
immediately; but eventually many peo- 
ple will benefit because the employees 
will be able to buy more things with their 
increased wages. Finally, the employer 
may take the total saving in prcfits, in 
which case he or the stockholders alone 
benefit immediately, and how many oth- 
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ers Will eventually benefit will depend on 
how they spend or invest this money. 
There was just as much purchasing 
power in the United States when the 
crash occurred in 1929 as there was 
during the days of inflation. But that 
purchasing power was frozen. The dol- 
lars representing such power were not 
in circulation and in the hands of con- 
sumers, 

In actual practice the saving is re- 
flected in various combinations of these 
three ways. The employer may, for ex- 
ample, take a portion of the saving in 
profits and give the remainder to the 
employees through a wage increase. If 
competition in his field is strong, the 
employer may use all the saving to lower 
the price of the article and keep his plant 
operating and his employees employed. 
On the other hand, he may have equally 
strong pressure from a well-organized 
union and may be forced to split the sav- 
ing by lowering the price and raising 
wages. 

The low-income group with which we 
are concerned in enacting a minimum- 
wage law consists by and large of low- 
paid and generally unorganized workers. 
I wish to emphasize that fact. I have 
heard many statements on the floor of 
Congress and on public platforms to this 
effiect, “I am for the workers.” This is 
a bill for the workers, and, by and large, 
the unorganized workers. Their wages 
are low because many of them are un- 
organized and are, thus, in a weak bar- 
gaining position when it comes to the 
question of obtaining a share of such 
productive efficiency savings as may have 
occurred. If they had been organized 
and were members of a strong union, 
many of them would probably have been 
able to demand and obtain a higher 
wage—a larger share, in other words, of 
the saving which I have been discussing. 
Because they have not been in a strong 
bargaining position with their employers, 
they have not obtained as large a share 
as have the organized workers of the sav- 
ings resulting from increased efficiency 
and technical improvements. The sav- 
ings have gone rather into price de- 
creases or profits. It is true that others 
in society have benefited by these sav- 
ings; but it is also true that the work- 
ers in such low-paid industries have lost 
ground proportionately because, in the 
fight for a cut in the income melon cre- 
ated by increased productivity and effi- 
ciency, people in a stronger position have 
been able to get larger slices or shares. 
Thus, since VJ-day more than 6,000,000 
organized workers have obtained sub- 
stantial increases in wages, many of 
which were 15 to 20 cents an hour over 
and above previous cost-of-living ad- 
justments. The unorganized worker 
has not been in a position to obtain such 
increases, but has had to depend upon 
the generosity of the employer or the 
good fortune of a tight labor market to 
get any increase whatsoever. 

While the income melon has been grow- 
ing larger in this period, the low-paid un- 
organized worker has been falling fur- 
ther behind. And the probabilities are, 
if we can judge by the experience of what 
happened after the First World War, that 
this group of workers is going to fall even 
further behind because this income melon 
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is going to increase by leaps and bounds. 
Productivity and manufacturing which 
will begin to go up rapidly now that re- 
conversion is well under way, increased 
about 10 percent a year for the first 3 
years after the last World War. It is 
expected that a similar yearly increase 
will take place after this war and that by 
1950 the index will stand at 40 to 50 per- 
cent higher than in 1938. When manu- 
facturers begin to purchase the new 
machines and equipment which they were 
unable to buy during the war because of 
the rigid controls over such items, the 
same process of introducing new labor- 
saving devices at a high rate and on a 
broad scale will undoubtedly begin again, 
resulting in greatly increased output per 
man-hour. “hat is all to the good, but 
we must assure the low-paid worker a 
fair share of the benefits resulting from 
this increased productivity. A minimum 
wage of at least 65 cents, rising to 75 
cents, will do much toward achieving 
this end. 

Let us look for a moment at what has 
happened to various economic groups as 
the national income has risen since 1938. 
Unfortunately, so far as the wage and 
salary earner is concerned, the figures on 
the annual earnings by industrial groups 
do not go beyond 1943. However, there 
is enough material available to indicate 
very specifically what the trend has been 
and how irregular have been the in- 
creases in income among wage earners 
and salaried employees by industrial 
groups. The per capita income of the 
country increased 92 percent in the years 
between 1939 and 1943. However, the 
average annual earnings per full-time 
employee in all private industries in- 
creased only 61.4 percent during this 
period. This is an average for all in- 
dustries and there are striking dif- 
ferences between industries as to the 
amount of increase in average annual 
earnings. The average annual earnings 
for employees in agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries, for example, increased 
107.4 percent between 19239 and 1943. 
This compares with an increase of only 
22.6 percent for employees in the com- 
munications and public-utilities indus- 
tries and 17.3 for employees in finance, 
insurance, and real estate—in other 
words, the white-collar workers. The 
average annual earnings of employees in 
contract construction went up 97.6 per- 
cent in this period, largely, I think, be- 
cause of the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. In some cases the country was 
paying the increase in the end. This in- 
crease was far above the average, while 
the earnings of employees of the manu- 
facturing industries went up 72.3 percent 
or somewhat above the average increase. 
Employees in all the other industrial di- 
visions such as mining, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, transportation, and services 
all had increases which were in varying 
degrees less than the average increase in 
annual earnings of 61.4 percent. This 
gives a startling picture as to how hap- 
hazard has been the increase in annual 
earnings among workers as the national 
income has risen. 

Mr. President, this is something of in- 
terest when we are discussing the ques- 
tion of strikes. here is a lack of a level- 
ing-off and a decent equalization in the 
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wage structures of this country. Em- 
ployees in some industrial groups have 
received a far larger share of this in- 
crease in national income than have em- 
ployees in other industries. The lumber 
industry, for example, has ridiculously 
low wage scales. The wages in that in- 
dustry are far below the minimum of 65 
cents an hour. We are now crying for 
lumber with which to build houses and 
wonder why it is not being produced. 

As the national income has gone up 
the employees in such industries as com- 
munications and public utilities, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and transportation 
and services have fallen particularly far 
behind. Furthermore, within the man- 
ufacturing group itself it is very clear 
that there were vast discrepancies be- 
tween types of manufacturing—the earn- 
ings of certain groups of workers rising 
above the average of 72.3 percent and 
the earnings of other groups falling far 
below this figure. One of the principal 
reasons for this variation, of course, has 
been the longer hours worked in the war 
industries. A boost in the minimum 
wage, as is contemplated under the bill 
which we are discussing, will help to 
rectify some of the inequities as to the 
distribution of our vastly increased na- 
tional income. 

When the distribution of our national 
income gets out of balance, there is 
trouble. I remember that, during the 
depression, the farmers in the Middle 
West were burning wheat and corn, and 
coal miners in my State could not eat the 
coal which they mined but they could not 
sell it to the wheat farmers, who would 
much rather have burned the coal and 
sold their wheat. That situation result- 
ed from a failure to distribute national 
income more properly. 

It is also interesting to note how the 
little businessman and the independent 
farmers have fared during the years 
from 1938 through 1945. The net in- 
come of proprietors, that is to say, 
proprietors of small businesses, small 
mercantile establishments, filling sta- 
tions, and so forth—which roughly covers 
this group, increased from $10,100,000,- 
000 in 1938 to $25,600,000,000 in 1945. 
The income of agricultural proprietors 
went up from $4,000,000,000 in 1938 to 
$12,500,000,000 in 1945. That group com- 
pares with nonagricultural proprietors 
whose net income went from $6,100,000,- 
000 in 1938 to $13,100,000,000 in 1945. As 
to big business, corporate profits before 
Federal income taxes increased from 
$5,500,000,000 in 1939, which was inci- 
dentally a very much more profitable 
year than 1938, to $24,900,000,000 in 1944, 
or an increase of 350 percent. While 
these profits constituted only 6.2 percent 
of the gross national product in 1939, in 
1944 they represented 12.5 percent of the 
gross national product, or twice as great 
a percentage as in 1939. 

In a country which has such a large 
national income and productive capacity 
as ours, there should be no question that 
the lowest paid wage earner should get 
at least 65 cents an hour—which, on the 
basis of a 40-hour week, would yield him 
$26, and in the years when he works a 
full 52 weeks, taking no vacation, would 
yield him annual earnings of $1,352. 
That is why we are trying to pass this 
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bill. Even that income will not allow 
him to break even if he is the wage earner 
for an average urban family with two or 
more members. He will have to earn 
over $2,000 a year ir. order to reach such 
a happy state of affairs that he will not 
find himself going steadily into debt each 
year. 

There is no question that there are em- 
ployees who are so incompetent that even 
in a high-wage-paying industry they 
might not be worth 65 cents an hour to 
an employer. I believe, however, that 
this type of employee constitutes a very 
small percentage of the workers with 
whom I am—and with whom all of us 
are—concerned in enacting a minimum 
wagelaw. I wish to call attention to the 
very large group of low-wage earners 
who are perfectly competent, but who 
through the chance of economic and so- 
cial forces beyond their own individual 
control find themselves in a low-wage- 
paying industry. You might ask, “Why 
do not they get out and get themselves 
a job in a high-wage-paying industry?” 
The answer is that many of them do 
exactly that. Millions of workers pulled 
up stakes during the war and flocked to 
the industrial centers where ships and 
airplanes and tanks and guns were being 
built; and, as many of us know, they are 
still stranded there because they cannot 
get jobs back home that will yield them 
aliving. But everyone cannot and could 
not work in Detroit or Los Angeles or 
Wichita or Seattle or Baltimore or Nor- 
folk or any of a number of industrial 
centers of that type. 

Now that the war is over, many of 
those workers must go to other places to 
seek work at lower hourly rates, to say 
nothing of lower weekly take-home pay. 
They must go into industries where the 
forces that make for high wages are not 
present, and they must accept the going 
rate if they are to be employed at all. 

Mr. President, on that one point let 
me say that we talk about rates, but 
rates do not feed families. It is the 
take-home dollars on the pay table, based 
upon the total number of hours of work 
in the week, that feed the family and 
pay the doctor and the dentist and keep 
a roof over the heads of the members of 
the family. The only thing we can do 
with rates is to try to increase the take- 
home pay so that the workers will have 
enough to live on. Employees should 
not be penalized because of the happen- 
stance that they are working in indus- 
tries where the wages are low. For in- 
stance, during the war we never were able 
to correct that condition in respect to 
the foundry industry, which was almost 
stalled in 1944 and 1945, for the foundry 
industry was paying such a low wage 
rate that it was impossible to hire the 
employees who were needed in the foun- 
dries. Yet we were unable to get the 
wages raised sufficiently to take care of 
that situation, and the low wage rate 
in the foundries is a factor which is still 
holding back the production of foundries. 
Frankly, Mr. President, during the re- 
conversion period we must build up the 
foundry business if we expect to get our 
machines and production going. 

In the interest of our economy as a 
whole, I believe we should take steps to 
protect the workers in such industries 
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so that they will not keep falling behing 
in the sharing of our national 
income and over-all productivity. There 
is no question that at the present time 
the average income of the organizeg 
workers in the mass-production indus. 
tries—or at least those who are employed 
for longer than 40 weeks a year—js 
higher than the income of the average 
American worker. 

As the prosperity of this great country 
of ours steadily rises, it will be felt by ail 
groups. This prosperity will, in fact, 
grow even greater if the workers at the 
bottom of the income group have suff- 
cient income to maintain themselves anq 
their families at as high a standard o/ 
living as possible, thereby making it pos- 
sible for those people to buy the products 
of the other workers as well as the prod- 
ucts of their own work, and thereby keep- 
ing the national income at a high level. 
When the income of an urban worker at 
the minimum wage rises from the present 
level of 40 cents or $800 a year—and 
imagine living on that amount of money, 
with OPA ceilings what they are today— 
to 65 cents, or $1,300 a year, he spends 
about 40 percent more money on food, 
for example, which would naturally have 
a tremendous effect on the income of the 
farmer. 

Mr. President, let me point out here 
that with increased incomes paid to 
workers in the big industrial centers, the 
pounds of food—not the cost of food— 
but the pounds of food consumed by the 
American public rises accordingly, show- 
ing that in spite of the pride we take in 
our American prosperity and our stand- 
ards of living, there were definite num- 
bers of people in the United States of 
America who did not have enough to eat. 
For instance, such a worker spends 
about twice as much money on clothing, 
which will affect greatly the incomes o/ 
workers in the textile and apparel fields, 
as well as the cotton farmers and proces- 
sors, to the extent that cotton is the base 
for the clothing. He spends about 6) 
percent more for tobacco, which will ben- 
efit that industry and the tobacco farmer. 
He spends three times as much on auto- 
mobiles, which will affect the employment 
of workers in that vast industry. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that the 
Senator has suggested that one of the 
beneficial features of the pending bill is 
that it will distribute the national in- 
come and what might be called the na- 
tional prosperity a little more generously 
at least, to the people at the bottom ©! 
the economic structure. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is part of what 
the bill will do, I say to the Senator from 
Florida. But there is an additional 
incentive, and it is a selfish one— 
namely, that by so doing we increase the 
market for the products of the members 
of all strata. We increase the amount 
of work done because we enable that 
worker to buy enough to enable him to 
live, not just to exist. Im other words, 
his increased pay will be felt by others— 
particularly it will help farmers—and 
that ih turn will increase the earnings of 
his employer and will give that employee 
more work. Of course, we say that “roll- 
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ing stones gather no moss,” but we realize 
that moving wollars produce income, 
whereas stagnant dollars produce depres- 
sions. 

‘ivy, PEPPER, Mr, President, I heart- 
ily concur in the Senator’s opinion. In 
view of what he has just said, does it not 
follow that Senators representing big 
industrial States, for example, which 
already have a high wage level will, nev- 
ertheless, be interested in this bill be- 
cause it will create new markets and 
larger markets for the products that are 
turned out by the industrial machines in 
those States? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me reply to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida by 
saying that an industrialist—I shall not 
mention his name—said to me that in 
a certain State where the wage level was 
jow, his plant paid wages on a level 
with those paid in a State where the 
wage level was high. I asked him why 
that was done. I said to him, “Is it not 
true that you are able to obtain em- 
ployees who will work at lower wages?” 
He said, in reply, “Yes; but employees 
who work on that wage level are not able 
to buy the things we make. We are sell- 
ing those things, and we want our em- 
ployees to receive wages which will enable 
them to purchase our products.” 

That illustration gives a picture of the 
need of industrialists for a more equita- 
ble balance of wages in the entire econ- 
omy. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. When we talk about 
the low-income groups, are we not some- 
times in danger of overlooking the fact 
that they constitute roughly half of the 
population of the United States, instead 
of being just an insignificant minority? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. I 
believe they constitute approximately 60 
percent or 70 percent of our working 
force, and, of course, when we also count 
their dependents they constitute many 
more than half the population of the 
United States. 

It is thus very much in the interest of 
organized workers in the heavy goods 
industries, as well as workers in agricul- 
ture and agricultural processing, that 
the low-income group get a fair propor- 
tion of the increasing national income 
and productivity. 

Let me cite one personal experience. 
The town in which I live is largely de- 
pendent upon the coal mines. Wages 
are fixed, but the number of days of work 
& week are not fixed. When the coal 
business slacks off and the workers are 
reduced from 5 days of work a week to 
4 days a week, we find that every busi- 
ness in the town is affected and every 
farmer in the county is affected and 
farmers in surrounding counties are af- 
fected. When the workweek is reduced 
to 3 days, the effect is more pronounced 
than ever; and when the workweek gets 
down to 2 days, it is almost necessary for 
the stores to shut for all the days of 
the week except Saturday. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
legislation here proposed is the only way 
of assuring a steadily expanding national 
income. The old saying that “a chain is 
as strong as its weakest link” has much 
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pertinence in the era in which this coun- 
try is about to enter. A large group of 
workers working at very low wages can 
only mean a constant drag and drain on 
our whole economy, because it is impos- 
sible for those workers to buy many of 
the products of American industry. On 
the other hand, if no group of workers 
is allowed to go below a certain basic 
minimum, a strong and prosperous era is 
more nearly assured, because then the 
workers are able to buy what they should 
have if they are to live in the way in 
which we want decent Americans to 
live—in the American way. 

On the other hand, it is not only to the 
financial interest of us all that our weak- 
est economic link—the below-standard 
wage earner—be strengthened, but it is 
also fair and just to that group that the 
means be found whereby they will be 
assured to the greatest extent of a share 
of our expanding national income which 
will enable them to achieve as high a 
standard of living as possible. 

Mr. President, allow me to say one 
thing further. Efforts have been made 
to eliminate from the picture certain 
types of store employees. As a judge on 
the bench for 8 years, I found that one 
of the greatest causes of crime and, may 
I say, of prostitution, was the substand- 
ard wage being paid by the operators of 
certain types of stores to their employees, 
thereby preventing those employees from 
receiving sufficient income to pay for 
clothing and other necessities. We must 
raise our standard of civilization and be 
willing to pay enough so that such per- 
sons as those to whom I have referred do 
not have to stoop to unsocial practices 
which they find necessary in order to 
live. 

It is not enough to use 1938 as a base 
and provide for an increase in the mini- 
mum wage which will meet the increased 
cost of living that has taken place since 
1938. Bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
when I previously used the term “cost of 
living” I was talking about the cost of 
existence, because I challenge any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to go out with me for 
any period of time and live on 40 cents 
an hour, or even 65 cents per hour, and 
at the same time try to raise a family. 

We must start with a new base; 1946 
is not 1938. In 1946 we face economic 
conditions which are far more favorable 
than they were in 1938. We must give 
full recognition to that fact. To do 
otherwise would be to blind ourselves to 
basic economic realities and take a step 
backward in our goal to eliminate wage 
levels which are detrimental to the main- 
tenance of a minimum standard of liv- 
ing. 

Mr. President, this bill must be passed 
without crippling amendments, and 
without amendments which would elim- 
inate certain strata of society. We must 
restore a large portion of the lower-wage 
bracket to where those within it may live. 
What sense is there in the world in clas- 
sifying a truck driver who happens to 
haul farm produce as a farm laborer 
when he is driving alongside of a truck 
driver who is hauling gasoline and who 
is not classified as a farm laborer? If 
we do that then let us say that the man 
who eats the product of the farm is a 
farm laborer. I think that to adopt that 





attitude would be no more extravagant 
than to adopt some of the definitions 
which some are proposing to inject into 
the bill. 

Mr. President, this bill must be passed 
as it was reported out by the Committee 
on Education and Labor, with provisions 
for a minimum wage which will be in 
line with the social and economic aspira- 
tions of our country. That is the key to 
prosperity. It is the key which we may 
well follow. It is the key which will keep 
us out of real inflation and out of de- 
pression. It is the key which will keep 
the economy of the country moving 
along, so that 3 years from now, 5 years 
from now, or 10 years from now, wheat 
farmers in the Middle West will not be 
burning wheat in their stoves, and coal 
miners in West Virginia will not be beg- 
ging from door to door, and other work- 
ers in the industrial sections will not be 
confronted with economic conditions 
which threaten to destroy them. Those 
conditions are what we must avoid in the 
future. Let us look at the future, al- 
ways to the future, but let us not forget 
the past. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND 
AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is quoted as 
saying that all he knows about Russian 
troop movements into the Near East is 
what he reads in the newspapers. For 
some time the American people have had 
the uncomfortable feeling that the inter- 
national situation was drifting from bad 
to worse. This feeling is emphasized by 
public statements of the Secretary of 
State and others which are being inter- 
preted as a warning that this Govern- 
ment must be prepared to take a firmer 
position with respect to the policy of im- 
perialism being evidenced by Russia. 
Underneath our nervousness, however, 
has been the abiding confidence that 
our Government was in touch with de- 
velopments, and that the statements of 
the Secretary of State and the compla- 
cency of the President were based on 
a sound knowledge of current interna- 
tional developments. Now to be told by 
the President that all he knows about the 
situation is what he reads in the news- 
papers is, to say the least, disturbing in 
the extreme. 

Mr. President, it appears from the press 
that a fully equipped Russian Army is on 
the march. Undoubtedly American 
lend-lease guns, planes, tanks, and trucks 
are being used by the Russian Army. 
In view of this situation, I do not think 
it amiss to call public attention to the 
contract under which these implements 
of war were furnished to the Russian 
Government. Article 5 of the Soviet 
master lend-lease agreement provides: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will return to the United 
States of America at the end of the present 
emergency, as determined by the President of 
the United States of America, such defense 
articles transferred under this agreement as 
shall not have been destroyed, lost or con- 
sumed, and as shall be determined by the 
President to be useful in the defense of the 
United States of America or of the Western 
Hemisphere, or to be otherwise of use to the 
United States of America, 
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I should like to call attention also to 
the fact that the acceptance by Russia of 
the principles of the so-called Atlantic 
Charter was a condition upon which the 
lend-lease agreement was entered into 
by this Government. 

Let it be remembered that in subscrib- 
ing to principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
Russia agreed: 

First. That she sought no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second. She desired to see no territo- 
rial changes that did not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; and 

Third. She respected the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and she 
wished to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who had 
been forcibly deprived of them. 

Mr. President, so long as the Presi- 
dent fails officially to terminate the war, 
the Russian Government is techhically 
entitled to retain and use the imple- 
ments of war that are supporting her 
armed invasion of the Middle East. The 
retention of this equipment makes it 
even possible for Russia to enforce her 
violation of the lend-lease agreement. 
The administration failed, immediately 
upon the close of the war to insist upon 
Russia’s compliance with the agreement 
by returning all lend-lease equipment 
capable of being used to make war. In- 
stead, it now appears that we are con- 
tinuing the delivery to Russia of lend- 
lease supplies of more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars on credit maturing over 
a period of 30 years. 

The admission of the President that he 
is wholly uninformed of the situation ex- 
cept what he sees in the press, the failure 
of the administration to insist that the 
Russian Government respects its agree- 
ment, the continuation of almost $300,- 
000,000 of lend-lease to Russia after the 
war against a credit maturing over a pe- 
riod of more than 30 years, although the 
President had previously indicated by 
public statements that lend-lease aid 
had been terminated, are disclosures 
which operate to shake the confidence 
of the people in the wisdom and integ- 
rity of the administration. 

The American people are hungry for a 
leadership that will be frank, open, hon- 
est, and forthright in its dealings at 
home and abroad. They are tired of se- 
cret agreements and secret commit- 
ments. They are appalled and confused 
at the conflicting statements from the 
White House and the Secretary of State. 
It is beginning to appear that our con- 
fusion and inadequacy in international 
relations is as great as it is on the domes- 
tic front. 


ADDRESS OF A. F. OF L. PRESIDENT GREEN 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, every 
once in a while, amid a multitude of 
printed matter which reaches my desk 
and the desk of every other Senator, I 
come across a speech, or a brochure, that 
stands out from the mass of other 
material. 

Such is the brief speech of William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, recently delivered by 
him before the Carbondale (Pa.) Central 
Labor Union. I personally believe that 
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Mr. Green has made a most meritorious 
and apropos statement for these times. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to some basic principles of government 
on which Mr. Green touched. After 
painting the picture of shortages which 
we all know exists today, Mr. Green made 
references to the “growth of Government 
encroachment upon the economic free- 
dom of our people.” 

“That was inevitable,” he pointed out, 
in view of the war. “But it did not end 
with the war. That could have been 
avoided—and it must be stopped!” 

Later, Mr. Green made the following 
statement for labor—and I know that 
every American laboring man who is not 
a Communist or a Fascist will agree with 
him— 

We cannot accept a regimented economic 
philosophy formulated and imposed upon the 
workers by the Government. Freedom and 
liberty are just as essential to the welfare of 
the workers as the “four freedoms” are to 
all the people of our own country and all 
others throughout the world. 


Later in this speech Mr. Green pointed 
out that “at the moment, neither labor 
nor industry know where they stand nor 
where they are heading in the future.” 

Employers are afraid to make commit- 
ments for fear of disaster,” he says. 
“Production is stalled.” 

I submit to Senators who believe in 
real freedom, and who are fighting with 
millions of Republicans against the 
ever-increasing encroachments of the 
Federal patronage machine, that Wil- 
liam Green has made a statement that 
deserves consideration of every true 
American. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that his statement be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


More than 6 months have passed since 
VJ-day. By this time we should have been 
well along on the road to postwar recovery. 
Such is not the case. 

Instead of peace bringing order out of 
chaos, it has added even worse confusion 
to our economy. Rapid expansion of in- 
dustrial production has failed to material- 
ize. Shortages of the necessities of life and 
housing are daily becoming more acute. 
Prices are still going up. The forces of in- 
fiation are on the march. The Government 
with one hand solemnly pledges to “hold the 
line” and with the other deliberately creates 
a serious bulge. Federal agencies, instead of 
eliminating wartime controls, are imposing 
new and even more baffling regulations. In- 
creases in wage rates obtained by organized 
labor through collective bargaining are rap- 
idly being wiped out by higher living costs. 
Congress is in revolt against anything the 
President recommends, 

This is not an exaggerated picture I have 
drawn. It squares with the harsh facts in 
every particular. And these facts, added 
together, represent a threat to the future 
of the American way of life which the work- 
ers of our country dare not ignore. 

It is not my purpose here to place the 
blame for the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion on any individual or group. I prefer to 
point out where our national policies have 
deviated from the true path and to indicate 
how we can regain the road to postwar re- 
covery with the least possible delay. 

The big danger we face is the establishment 
of a permanent economy in our country reg- 
ulated and regimented from beginning to end 
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by the Federal Government. That is a stp 
toward totalitarianism. When 7 
enterprise for labor and for business is wipe: 
out by government, every other freedom 
enjoyed by the people stands in Jeopardy. 

Let us concede that the growth of govern. 
ment encroachment upon the economic free. 
dom of our people began with the war. Th»: 
was inevitable. But it did not end with tp; 
war. That could have been avoided—ang ;; 
must be stopped. 

I am convinced that President Trumay 
approached the Nation's postwar problems jy 
the right spirit and with every determin). 
tion to restore a normal economy as promptly 
as the necessary changes could be safely 
effected. He told me so, I believed him ang 
I still believe in his sincerity. But th, 
tragic truth is that he received and listene, 
to the wrong advice. 

Consider what happened in the field of 
labor-management relations. When the 
trade-union movement sought to cushion 
the shock of reconversion after VJ-day by ne- 
gotiating increases in wage rates for the 
Nation’s workers to make up for the loss in 
take-home pay due to reduction of workin: 
hours and elimination of overtime, the Pres. 
ident summoned a labor-management con- 
ference in Washington to recommend meth- 
ods by which such programs could be settled 
peacefully and without undue delay. 

The conference deliberated several weeks 
and arrived at certain constructive conclu- 
sions. Its two major recommendations were: 

1. That collective bargaining should be 
universally adopted as the only practical 
method of settling labor-management dis- 
putes in a satisfactory way. 

2. That when collective bargaining failed 
to bring about agreement, labor and man- 
agement should be willing to submit issues 
left in dispute to voluntary arbitration. 

This expression of the management-labor 
conference reflects the economic philosoph; 
originated, advocated, and practiced by th: 
American Federation of Labor. It empha- 
sizes freedom of action on the part of free 
working men and women who have organized 
themselves into free, democratic unions. Its 
chief objective is the elimination of con- 
pulsory arbitration and of Government in- 
tervention or domination in collective bar- 
gaining and wage standards. These findings 
fail to satisfy certain elements who not only 
favor, but rely upon, Government interven- 
tion in the fixing of wage standards. They 
seem to fail to grasp the fact that if Gov- 
ernment can give, it can also take away. 

Labor has fought from the beginning for 
the enjoyment of the right to organize int 
free, democratic unions and to bargain col- 
lectively on equal terms with employers. I 
cannot afford to compromise upon these fun- 
damental principles. Through its steadfast 
devotion to this line of procedure, organized 
labor has established itself as a vital force 
in the economic and industrial life of the 
Nation. It has mobilized its economic 
strength and through the exercise of it 
power, strength, and influence has served t0 
promote the economic and social welfare 0! 
the working men and women of our country 

We cannot accept a regimented econom!¢ 
philosophy formulated and imposed upon the 
workers by the Government. Instead, we il- 
sist and demand that labor shall be accorded 
the right to form its own unions, to conso0li- 
date and utilize its resources and its eco- 
nomic strength in conformity with demo- 
cratic principles and procedure. Preedom 
and liberty are just as essential to the wel- 
fare of the workers as the four freedoms 
are to all the people of our own country 
and all others throughout the world. 

It is universally recognized that President 
Truman has been under severe pressure. 
However, he could have insisted that al! labor 
disputes be settled by collective bargaining 
and voluntary arbitration without Govern- 
ment intervention. Instead, he listened 
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incompetent advisers who concocted a magic 
formula for him—another easy way out. 
This formula called for the settlement of 
jJabor-management disputes by Government 
fact-finding boards and for the imposition 
of compulsory cooling-off periods. The 
American Federation of Labor promptly an- 
nounced its opposition to any such invasion 
of labor’s fundamental right to strike and 
the inaguration of compulsory arbitration by 
Government—which is what the fact-finding 
procedure amounted to. Ihdustry rebelled 
against inspection of its books and investi- 
gation of its profits by fact-finding boards. 
Without waiting for specific congressional 
authorization, the President appointed a few 
experimental fact-finding boards and their 
utter failure in practice persuaded Congress 
to reject the President’s recommendation for 
the enactment of fact-finding board legis- 
ation 

' Because of these upsetting developments, 
the President and his advisers erroneously de- 
cided to reestablish war emergency control 
over wages and collective bargaining. This, 
in my opinion, was a grave mistake. Follow- 
ing the lifting of war emergency restrictions 
upon collective bargaining after VJ-day, the 
representatives of millions of workers made 
definite progress in the settlement of wage 
scales and wage standards through genuine 
unrestricted collective bargaining. This 
progress was abruptly terminated as a re- 
sult of the announcement of a new stabili- 
zation policy on the part of the Government. 

Under the new stabilization policy, a for- 
mula for wages has been set up similar in 
principle to the Little Steel formula and Gov- 
ernment agencies must pass upon wage agree- 
ments before they can be applied and ac- 
cepted. Workers still remember how they 
resented the restrictions placed upon col- 
lective bargaining and those who partici- 
pated in collective bargaining through the 
establishment, maintenance and application 
of the Little Steel formula. They protest 
against the application of the principle of a 
wage formula particularly now when the war 
emergency period has passed. The new Ssta- 
bilization policy places labor in an inescap- 
able Government strait-jacket by requiring 
prior approval from the Wage Stabilization 
Board of any wage increase which will be 
used by an employer as a basis for applica- 
tion for higher price ceilings. 

It was indeed unfortunate that certain 
influences caused the administration to bar- 
ter and bargain at the expense of the con- 
suming public, including the wage earners, 
at a critical pericd in the economic life 
of the Nation. The net result of it all is to 
subject millions of wage earners to the danger 
of inflation. Increases in wages mean noth- 
ing to wage earners if prices are to soar and 
the cost of living constantly mount. His- 
tory records that prices increase more rapidly 
than wages. Such a policy is economically 
unsound. It is inflationary in principle and 
Wage earners pay more heavily than any 
other class of people when uncontrolled in- 
flation prevails, 

Iam confident that time and experience 
will prove the soundness and validity of 
a free economy as compared with a con- 
trolled, regimented economy. The stabiliza- 
tion policy originated by the administration 
and inaugurated by Government decree does 
not square with the American way of life. 
It is in contradiction to the basic principles 
Upon which our democratic form of govern- 
ment rests. We must unite in defense of 
the principles of freedom, liberty, and de- 
mocrecy and in the preservation of a free 
fconomy, free democratic unions, freedom to 
bargain collectively without Government in- 
terference or domination, and freedom to 
€xercise those inherent rights conferred upon 
Us by the Constitution of the United States. 
We realize that all these rights will be im- 
paired if not destroyed if the Nation becomes 


permanently subjected to a regimented econ- 
omy. 

At the moment neither labor nor indus- 
try know where they stand nor where they 
are heading in the future. Employers are 
afraid to make commitments for fear of dis- 
aster. Production is stalled. Reactionary 
elements in Congress are taking advantage 
of the opportunity to attempt to wreck the 
entire system of price control. Powerful in- 
flation lobbies are aiding and abetting this 
move. In addition they are backing con- 
gressional attempts to enact the worst anti- 
labor legislation ever proposed in Washing- 
ton. 

How can these dangerous trends be halted? 
How can we restore sane and sensible con- 
ditions which will be clear to all and en- 
couraging to all? 

I propose, first, that the present crazy- 
quilt stabilization program be scrapped and 
that the President invite representatives of 
labor, industry, and agriculture to confer with 
him on the drafting of an entirely new one 
which will be fair and just to the entire 
Nation. 

Secondly, I recommend that this new pol- 
icy be adopted for the duration of not more 
than 1 year, with the unequivocal commit- 
ment that at the expiration of that time all 
Government controls on wages and prices be 
dropped. 

Finally I urge with all the emphasis at my 
command that the Government eliminate it- 
self from the sphere of labor-management 
relations except for offering a strengthened 
Conciliation Service to both parties and allow 
labor and industry to work out their prob- 
lems through the proper methods of collec- 
tive bargaining and voluntary arbitration. 

In my opinion, even our great country can- 
not indefinitely sustain the strain of living 
from one emergency to the next without 
relief. We must set ourselves a reasonable 
dead line to get back to a normal basis and 
meet that deadline. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will do its utmost to help 
achieve that goal in the interests of pre- 
serving the American way of life for the 
American people. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO REPORT A BILL 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 

ing the recess of the Senate, which I 

understand will be until Tuesday, the 

Committee on Appropriations may be 

authorized to file a report on the bill (H. 

R. 5400) making appropriations for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for civil 

functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gos- 

SETT in the chair). Without objection, 

it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gossett in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, United States Army, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Vice Adm. Arthur S. Carpenter, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 3d 
day of April 1945. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the foreign 
service. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that th2 foreign-service nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the foreign-service nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Public Health Service nom- 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the postmaster nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

That concludes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. PEPPER. Asin legislative session, 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Tuesday, March 19, 
1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 15 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, United States 
Army, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 15 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

George Tait Prescott Childs 

Earl L. Packer 


Maurice W. Altaffer 
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TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Foy D. Kohler Martin J. Hillenbrand 
Reginald Bragonier, Frederick J. Mann 
Jr. J. Kittredge Vinson 
William Belton G. Frederick Reinhardt 
V. Lansing Collins, Jr. Miss Kathleen Moles- 
Fulton Freeman worth 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
To be assistant surgeons 
Leonard T.Kurland Thomas A. Burch 
Howard N. Frederick- James R. Mason 
son John J. Antel 
Robert B. Shelby Gove Hambidge, Jr. 
Carl A. Boswell John F. Bell 
William A.Himmels- John G. Robinson 
bach Andrew L. Hoekstra 
Lewis Francis Gordon B. Wheeler 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Milton I. Roemer Charles R. Hayman 
Earl H. Webster Ira Lewis 
Harry E. Malley Wolcott L. Etienne 
To be temporary senior assistant surgeons 
Robert J. Burleson Martin J. Ittner 
Thomas O. Dorr Marvin W. Evans 
Harold B. Alexander 
To be temporary surgeons 
Robert J. Anderson Robert N. Lord 
Kenneth W. Chapman Carl L. Larson 
Henry D. Ecker Jack A. End 
Gabriel P. Ferrazzano James F. Maddux 
Emerson Y.Gledhill Mark E. Myers 
Robert Mc. Mitchell Lloyd F. Summers 
Robert M. Thomas Randolph P. Grimm 
To be temporary medical director 
Egbert M. Townsend. 
To be temporary senior pharmacists 
Raymond D. Kinsey. 
Thomas C. Armstrong. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Lamar W. Grisham, Pickens. 
LOUISIANA 
Oscar B. Buck, Mansfield. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bonnie M. Godley, Grimesland. 
OKLAHOMA 
Robert G. Blackwell, Calvin. 
Alice O. Beckham, Foss. 
OREGON 
Ada M. McFall, Camas Valley. 
Oliver C. Gardner, Nelscott. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Floyd O. Clark, Bison. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Marcu 15, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of mercies, we bless Thee that 
Thou hast given Thine only begotten 
Son in the frailty of human flesh to 
walk our ways, endure our sorrows, and 
taste the bitterness of death; girded with 
this eternal truth, help us to stand im- 
movable. Out of the realm of human 
tendencies, O lift us into the plentitude 
of Thy grace and into the mystery and 
secret of the Most High. In these mo- 
mentous days, O God, open our eyes 
that we may see to follow Thee. We 
praise Thee that not until the human 
soul is quenched can religion die; not 
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until the last tear is shed, the last pulse 
of love has throbbed will the life of our 
Saviour lose its power-among men.. The 
world has its nights and its days, but 
Thy holy word standeth sure and im- 
mutable. Glory be to Thy holy name, 
O Lord God of the ages. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 50. Concurrent resolution re- 


lating to the succession to the Presidency of 
the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 301) entitled “An act to 
amend Public Law 30 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article by 
Frank R. Kent appearing in the Balti- 
more Sun. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon during roll call No. 55 
I was necessarily absent from the floor 
of the House. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” It is my pur- 
pose to support in every possible man- 
ner the program of housing facilities for 
veterans. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include an editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. HoLirretp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star on the OPA. 

Mr. SULLIVAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address by Postmaster General Hanne- 
gan on the homecoming of Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman. 

Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement issued by the League for Po- 
litical Education of the State of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. LYLE, Mr. DOMENGEAUX, and 
Mr. VURSELL asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


MARCH 15 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per. 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD on the subjec 
OPA—A Blessing or a Curse and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the gat- 
urday Evening Post on the same subject 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was giver 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr. MANASCO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
article appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star on March 14, 1946, relat. 
ing to the care and disposal of Pacific 
war-surplus property. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUusE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn. 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FLoop addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. | 


COOPERATION OF HOUSE RESTAURANT 
ASKED IN WAR-FOOD PROGRAM 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been made very aware of the fact that 
famine stalks the world, and that we 
here in this country should pul] in our 
belts and eat less, particularly bread. 
I am wondering if the Members of this 
House will join me in requesting the 
House restaurant to be an example of the 
frugal use of bread, to ask the manage- 
ment to have smaller rolls, to serve only 
one roll to a person, and to be very care- 
ful that no one really misuses the priv- 
ilege of having a little bread. Too many 
people are starving to death abroad to 
make it tolerable for us to be careless, 
thoughtless, and selfish here at home. 
Is it not our place as the representatives 
of the people to show in action that we 
represent a people that is ready to cur- 
tail its use of essential foods that the 
starving may be fed. 

NEED FOR DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 
IN MOSCOW 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLEN of [Mlinois. M. 
Speaker, there has been no time in the 
history of our country in its relationship 
with Russia when it was more important 
to have an Ambassador from this coun- 
try in Moscow. Diplomatic relationship 
and the ascertainment of facts from this 
level have not been available to ou! 
country for want of an Ambassador 
since the resignation of ex-Ambassacor 
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Harriman several weeks ago. The deli- 
cate situation, it seems to me, demands 
immediate ambassadorial representation. 

It furthermore is true that Ambassa- 
gor Gromyko, Russia’s Ambassador to the 
United States, has not been in this coun- 
try for some time which furthermore is 
regrettable. 

No man in this country enjoys the re- 
spect and admiration of Russia as Gen. 
Dwight W. Eisenhower as demonstrated 
on several occasions particularly during 
his visit to Moscow last summer at which 
time he was awarded the Order of Vic- 
tory and the Order of Suzorov, First 
Degree, by Russia. In my humble opin- 
ion General Eisenhower should be sitting 
near the front of the table in all nego- 
tiations with Russia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNET of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address he made 
in Missouri recently and also to include 
a letter addressed by a St. Louis law firm 
to Hon. Chester Bowles. 

Mr. CORBETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Record and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. ELSTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald today. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
Illinvis League of Women Voters and also 
an article appearing in the Chicago Sun 
of March 12. 

Mr. KING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post on strategic 
minerals. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address. 

Mr, PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD on three subjects and include cer- 
tain statements and excerpts. 


THE UNRRA CONFERENCE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I agree with the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] that we ought to 
Save food to help the starving all over the 
World. The Members of the House will 
be interested in a news item appearing in 
the New York Sun of March 7 in which it 
» Teported that the delegates to the 
UNRRA convention now in session at the 





fashionable Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, are paying $16.50 a day for board 
and room. I have a dozen places out in 
my district in Nebraska where these 500 
delegates to the UNRRA convention 
could be taken care of for three or four 
dollars a day. The United States puts 
up 72 percent of the funds for this Or- 
ganization. Isit not time that these dele- 
gates set a good example and save money 
in order to buy more food for the needy? 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


THE VETERANS AND THE FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, since today is the deadline for 
the payment of Federal income taxes, I 
want to read a letter which I have re- 
ceived from a veteran friend of mine, as 
follows: 


Dear ED: Isn’t the time proper to consider 
forgiving Federal income tax levied on mili- 
tary income while in service? Is the mone- 
tary return worth the administrative ex- 
pense, ill will for the Government (who we 
are told is a grateful one) and the Military 
Establishment? 

Many have not kept current on payments, 
being relieved under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act; many have just let them go 
until later, probably have spent as they went, 
and will have to go in hock to settle. 

The average veteran comes home to house 
and home worries, if he has one. If he 
had to sell it, he’s in worse luck. If he rent- 
ed, he waits. His clothes, if the moths have 
left any, don’t fit. The job-priority thing is 
beautiful in theory, but in practice it is far 
from a working plan—it’s a hopeful gesture. 
He did the work while you were in the Army; 
we can’t fire him as his reward for keeping 
the business going when we were short- 
handed, is not a line from a stage play. So 
the tax thing just rubs more salt in a slow- 
healing wound. 

It seems as if the better way to avoid 
March 15 being a day of ignominy for vet- 
erans would be to forgive tax on all military 
income not already paid, and let that already 
paid be carried as a tax credit against which 
future tax obligations could be charged. 

Let me hear from you. I admire your guts 
on the grain situation. 

As ever. 


WHAT IS DRIVING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
CRAZY? 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the House will further con- 
sider today a bill the purpose of which 
is to engage in research in order fo find 
out what is driving the American people 
crazy. 

If you really want to find out what is 
driving the American people crazy, I sug- 
gest that you come over to where we are 
having hearings on OPA, where citizens 
from all over the United States are testi- 
fying how OPA has driven all the neces- 
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sities off the counters, driving the fac- 
tories out of production, and the men 
out of employment. 

I suggest also you go over to your 
newspapers and observe the effect of the 
schizophrenic New Deal foreign policy, 
for which this Congress habitually votes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois has expired. 


THE SIZE OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago this House with almost an 
unanimous vote passed a bill setting the 
size of the postwar American Navy. I 
am sure each one of you were shocked 
to read in the morning paper that a bu- 
reau, without even giving the courtesy 
to the Secretary of the Navy to be heard, 
automatically and arbitrarily decided 
how large our Navy is going to be. The 
Bureau of the Budget, contrary to the 
expressed wish of this House, must know 
that our Navy will be destroyed by a 
stroke of the pen. 

Are we so lacking in courage or so 
supine that we are going to allow the 
red blood of our heroes who died on for- 
eign shores to be washed out by the black 
ink of bureaucrats who stayed at home? 
I think it is about time that instead of 
giving lip service to the veterans of this 
country in the well of the House we dedi- 
cate ourselves to doing something for 
them and to assuring them that they will 
have the same kind of country when they 
return as when they left. 

There is no better place to start guar- 
anteeing them the kind of country when 
they return as when they left than by 
guaranteeing them an adequate navy, 
an adequate army, an adequate air 
force to protect for Americans every- 
thing that is American. And there is no 
better time than right now to let the 
Bureau of the Budget or any other bu- 
reau that when this House speaks it 
speaks for the American people, and 
means what it says. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 


BRITISH LOAN VERSUS VETERANS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Louisiana, who spoke a minute ago, 
to the fact that if he wants to do some- 
thing for the veterans, he should con- 
sider giving them the $4,400,000,000 that 
you are talking about loaning or giving 
to Great Britain. If you turn it over to 
the veterans of this country, you will be 
doing something for them. But when 
you turn this money over to Great Brit- 
ain, taking it away from this country to 
aid and assist the people of some foreign 
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country to the detriment of the taxpay- 
ers of this Nation and of the veterans of 
this Nation, then I think you ought to 
consider that very carefully. Great 
Britain will not pay it back, according 
to their past record. Our national debt 
should not be increased. Our taxpayers 
cannot pay any more taxes. It does not 
make sense in any way to grant the loan. 
It would be some sense to it if given to 
World War veterans if they demand it 
and if it can be paid. If Britain wants 
money, let them sell Bermuda and their 
islands in the West Indies close to our 
shores, that we can use to protect our 
shores. 


THE VETERANS’ HOUSING MARCH 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the newspapers last night and this 
morning, young Frankie Roosevelt wants 
to lead the veterans on to Washington in 
order to get houses. That is his priv- 
ilege. But that will not make houses. It 
takes material and until the Government 
releases it and encourages builders we 
will have no houses for soldiers or anyone 
else. But I will bet a dollar against a 
doughnut that when they get here, 
Frankie will live in the Mayflower while 
the veterans will sleep in the parks. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 57] 
Adams Gathings Peterson, Ga, 
Baldwin,Md. Gerlach Pfeifer 
Baldwin, N. Y. Gibson Philbin 
Barrett, Pa. Goodwin Price, Fla. 
Bates, Mass. Granahan Quinn, N. Y. 
Bender Gregory Rabin 
Bloom Hall, Rains 
Brumbaugh Leonard W._ Rayfiel 
Buckley Hand Rees, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Hare Rizley 
Byrne, N. Y. Heffernan Robertson, 
Camp Hess N. Dak. 
Celler Hoch Roe, N. Y. 
Chapman Holmes, Mass. Rowan 
Chelf Judd Ryter 
Clippinger Kefauver Schwabe, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. Kelley, Pa. Sheridan 
Comts Keogh Short 
Cooley Kinzer Slaughter 
Crawiord Kirwan Sparkman 
Curley Klein Taber 
Daughton, Va. LaFollette Talbot 
Dawson Lane Taylor 
De Lacy Latham Thomas, N. J. 
Durham Lesinski Torrens 
Ellis Luce Traynor 
Elsaesser McGlinchey Wadsworth 
Fisher McKenzie White 
Flannagan Murray, Wis. Wilson 
Fogarty Neely Wolfenden, Pa. 
Folger Norton Wood 
Fuller O'Toole Woodhouse 
Gardner Patrick 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 333 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 30 OF THE 
SEVENTY- NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public 
Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I secured permission to insert in 
the Recorp a speech of the Honorable 
Paul McNutt, an eloquent plea which he 
delivered before the National Press Club, 
on behalf of the Philippine Islands and 
its people, an address which I commend 
to the attention of every Member of the 
House. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Recorp and will cost $160, but I 
ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, ANSWER, ATTACK, 
ON COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN AC- 
TIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on day 
before yesterday, March 13, there ap- 
peared in the New York Times, a paper 
I think all will agree is one of general 
circulation, a Communist advertisement, 
a whole page advertisement, making a 
vicious, personal attack on me as well 
as on the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Woop] and the entire 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

I have submitted this article to the 
Speaker, but if it is desired I will read 
some of the charges. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would pre- 
fer that the gentleman do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this arti- 
cle is headed “You cannot talk. It is 
un-American.” 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. Speaker, 
I regret very much to have to raise this 
issue at the present time for I realize 
that the world is rather tense as a re- 
sult of some of the very things I propose 
to discuss. America is tense, also, as a 
result of the spy-ring publicity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to have the gentleman state the grounds 
upon which he claims a question of per- 
sonaF privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
circumstances I regret to have to bring 
this proposition to the attention of the 
Hovse at this time, but these attacks are 
serious and continuous, and it seems 
that the time has come when somebody 
is going to have to answer them in no 
uncertain terms, I propose to perform 
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that duty today, and in the future, 9 
occasions arise. 

This page advertisement, which prob. 
ably cost thousands of dollars, has halj g 
page of cartoons or pictures. I believe 
there are seven pictures or cartoons on jt. 
The first one is of-people with bandages 
around their mouths and it says under 
it, “Radio commentators can’t talk,” ang 
then goes on to give the reasons, ang 
winds up by saying “‘it’s called un-Amer- 
ican.” I will show as I go along, that 
is a jibe at the Committee on Un-Amer. 
ican Activities. 

The next picture shows some people 
sitting around what appears to be a mo- 
tion-picture machine, and it says under 
it that “this machine talks American. 
It may have to stop. You know why? 
It’s called un-American.” 

That is also directed at the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, because 
some of our investigators have been on 
the trail of certain subversive elements 
that are using the motion-picture busi- 
ness, not for what it is supposed to be 
used for, but to undermine and destroy 
confidence in this country. 

The next picture has this under it, “the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee.” 
That is the one that has been wanting us 
to break with Spain; the administration 
answered them in no uncertain terms 
3 days ago. It is pretended that this is 
merely a philanthropic organization. 
But it says “Now this help may be 
stopped. You know why? It’s called 
un-American,” intimating that a com- 
mittee of Congress calls it un-American 
to do “charitable work.” We will show 
why the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has been called upon to investi- 
gate some of these un-American activ- 
ities and un-American conspiracies. If 
they are merely charitable organizations 
why do they object to our investigators or 
the agents of the FBI seeing their books? 

Then it goes on to another one headed 
“The National Council on American- 
Soviet Friendship Promotes Understand- 
ing,” and so forth. It goes on to say that 
that is called un-American, another jibe 
at the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

“National Committee to Combat Anti- 
Fascism,” is next. It says, “It opposes 
and takes action when any minority 
group is affected by acts of discrimina- 
tion.” It says, “Is this un-American?” 
It did not charge us with saying it was. 
It threw that in as a question, “Is this 
un-American?” If that is all they are 
doing why so much secrecy? 

Another one says, “How about you?” 
showing several people with bandages 
tied around their mouths. It says, “You 
won’t talk long. You'll have to stop 
talking. You know why? It’s called 
un-American”—trying to mislead the 
American people to believe that a com- 
mittee of Congress is trying to suppress 
free speech. 

“Who says it's un-American?” this 
advertisement screams in_ headlines 
clear across the paper, and then answers 
its own question in these words in capital 
letters: “JonHn RANKIN says so.” Then 
it adds, “He is the Mississippi Congress- 
man elected by less than 8 percent of 
the people in his district.” Then it goes 
on to quote a vicious attack on me from 
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Collier's magazine and many Communist 
writers throughout the country. 

The SP Will the gentleman 
state the language to which he objects 
as reflecting upon the gentleman? 

Mr. R . Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman 
can discuss the article. 

Mr. RANKIN. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wants. to 
know the grounds upon which the gen- 
tleman claims the floor on a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. 
the whole article. 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary 
at this time, if the gentleman will pick 
out the language of which he complains. 
The Chair thinks there is sufficient there 
if the gentleman will state it, and not 
somebody’s opinion of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Mr. RANKIN. “Who says it’s un- 
American?” Then the advertisement 
answers its own question. It says: 
JoHN RANKIN says so! He is the Missis- 
sippi Congressman elected by less than 8 
percent of the people in his district. 
Collier’s magazine said of him: “The over- 
whelming majority of the country’s conven- 
tional newspapers condemn his screaming 
antisemitism, his roaring against Negroes, 
his fire alarms against liberals of all 
degrees * * * the facts are what he says 
they are, anybody disagreeing with JoHN 
RANKIN’s version is a ‘Communist,’ ‘Jew,’ or 
‘nigger lover,’ or maybe all three.” 


Mr. Speaker, is that sufficient? 

The SPEAKER. There is another 
part there that is stronger even than 
that. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. 
to say: 

In the confusion of the first day of the 
1945 Congress, RANKIN sneaked over a perma- 
nent House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that the gentleman states a question of 
personal privilege in that the paper 
charges that he sneaked something over 
on the House. 

The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. What I did, Mr. Speak- 
er, was to propose and to secure the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the rules creat- 
ing the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in order to try to protect this 
country at home while our young men 
were fighting to defend it abroad. 

I have no apology for that action. I 
regard it as one of my greatest contri- 
butions to the welfare of my country. 
That committee is doing more now to 
restrain the disloyal elements within our 
gates than any other one organization in 
this Government, with the probable ex- 
ception of the FBI. 

Mr. Speaker, this article winds up by 
Saying: 

_ , We don’t agree with Mr. RANKIN, and we're 
talking. Either he’s un-American or we are. 


I am inclined to agree with that, be- 
cause I think this article is put out by a 
sroup of subversives. They seem to be 


Scared to death for fear we will investi- 
gate them. 


It goes on to say: 


If you agrce with us, then it's time for you 
to talk. Write your Congressman row. Tell 



















































I will read 


It goes on 
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him to sign discharge petition 12. The pass- 
ing of this petition will make possible a con- 
gressional vote to abolish the Wood-Rankin 
committee. Your Congressman is your rep- 
resentative. If you don’t want Mr. RANKIN, 
and you tell your Con n, he won't 
want Mr. RANKIN, and he will tell Congress. 
You can help if you act. 


May I ask the Clerk to hand me peti- 
tion No. 12? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I understand the 
rules of the House, it is not permissible 
to give out anything contained in a peti- 
tion on the Clerk’s desk until the petition 
has the required number of signers. 
Then it automatically is printed in the 
Record with the signatures thereon. 

The SPEAKER. It is certainly a vio- 
lation of the rules to do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have not given out 
anything. Do not get excited. I merely 
asked for the petition. I have a right to 
look at it, as a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
the right to look at it but he does not 
have the right to read any of the names 
on the petition. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That would not be a 
violation of the rules of the House but 
to disclose names would be. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not worry. I know 
the rules. I merely want to look at this 
petition. 

: a the bottom of the page they have 


Citizens United to Abolish the Wood- 
Rankin Committee. Suite 170, Hotel Astor, 
B’way and Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
R..¥: 


They want you to send this to them 
there. 


I agree with you and want to support your 
effort. Enclosed find contribution for ¢—~. 


In other words, they are using the mails 
to defraud, spreading this propaganda 
against a committee of Congress, and 
raising money to be used for an illegal 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to answer this 
over the radio next Wednesday night, 
the 20th, from 9 to 9:15, but I wanted to 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
House to let you and the country know 
that these charges against the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities are false 
and that they are published for sinister 
purposes. 

We have not interfered with the free- 
dom of speech of anybody who is not 
attempting to undermine and destroy this 
Government. We have been very care- 
ful. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is being criticized by some peo- 
ple because we have not moved fast 
enough. 

IT have a letter from an employee of the 
New York Times, the paper in which this 
advertisement appeared, which I am 
going to read to you. It is dated March 
14, is addressed to me, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Str: The Times carries a full-page ad- 
vertisement this morning of a Citizens United 
to Abolish the Wood-Rankin Committee or- 
ganization, which has arisen out of nowhere 
to attack the work of your committee. I 
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note at least 25 names cf known Communists 
and fellow travelers and think it may be 
safely assumed that anyone else willing to 
sign such a statement with Stalin on his 
present rampage must be a person of doubt- 
ful loyalty. There is considerable agreement 
with this opinion among Times staff mem- 
bers. 


There is a man who works for the New 
York Times, the paper that published 
this scurrilous advertisement. He con- 
tinues: 


May I suggest that it might help the com- 
mittee if someone in a position to command 
adequate space through his news value would 
point out to the public that your committee 
is able to do no more than throw the light of 
publicity on the activities it investigates and 
therefore such wild opposition is in itself 
prima facie evidencqof fear of revelations? 

This was made clear in the early days of 
the Dies committee, but has not been 
stressed recently, and, unfortunately, Mr. 
Dies and some of his associates were so 
amateurish in their dealings with the world’s 
trickiest propagandists they sometimes 
played into their hands. Present world 
events are too crucial for the work of ycur 
committee to be impaired. 


That comes from a patriotic American 
who has no interest in my political life 
or my political future, but who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of his country. An- 
other man sent me a copy of this article 
from New York and wrote as follows: 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: Of all the cockeyed 
pinko movements, the enclosed seems to me 
the most ridiculous. 

What a ragtag and bobtail procession cf 
crackpots! Professional troublemakers who 
can't seem to find enough to occupy them- 
selves legitimately, they bring forth these 
mushroom organizations with multiple- 
worded titles, all to promote class conscious- 
ness and its concomitant class hatred. 

I've seen most of these names—Fairchild, 
Rabbi Wise, Dorothy Fisher, Jo Davidson, 
with his Santa Claus whiskers, Prof. Kirtly 
Mather—that I think of them as a lot of un- 
conscious comedians. And there's an old say- 
ing, “When clowns grow serious, wise men 
weep.” 

Talk about bigotry and intolerance. Every- 
one who doesn’t agree with them is im- 
mediately called a Fascist. Surely they must 
be riding to a fall, or the American people 
will deserve all they will get from them. 


Many people were induced to sign 
articles who did not know what they were 
signing. Some people are taking their 
names off the list. These propagandists 
go around pretending that this is an 
eleemosynary organization and get peo- 
ple to sign it, and when they find out 
what it is, decent people take their names 
off the list. Some people have taken 
their names off that list that was pub- 
lished in the REcorp a few days ago. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this is not a chari- 
table organization, it is more of a Com- 
munist front outfit. 

Now, what is Communism? Everyone 
knows that the Communist Party is dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment, as will appear from the following 
statement by its present leader, William 
Z. Foster. I am going to repeat what I 
read on the floor the other day. 

Communism, as you know, has two 
things in view. One of them is to destroy 
Christianity throughout the world, and 
the other one is to destroy free enicr- 
prise. 
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William Z. Foster, in accepting the 
nomination of the Communist Party for 
President, said: 

No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he could secure in a national election, could, 
even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads a Government of the United States 
(and that day will come just as surely as the 
sun rises), that Government will not be a 
capitalistic government, but a Soviet govern- 
ment, and behind this government will stand 
the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 


That is what he says the Communist 
Party is driving at—the overthrow of this 
Government. 

Let us see what the Attorney General 
of the United States @aid about it. No- 
body ever accused Mr. Francis Biddle 
of being a conservative. The fact is, 
they accused him of being too far to the 
left. Here is what Mr. Biddle says about 
it: 

The Communist Party in the United States, 
a section of the so-called Third Interna- 
tional, was founded in 1919; and after its 
name was changed several times, finally be- 
came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America in 1929. The Third In- 
ternational advocated the class struggle, 
which was described as entering the phase of 
civil war in America. TDlegal methods were 
also advocated, where necessary, to carry on 
its work: Systematic agitation in the Army; 
the renouncing of patriotism, and revolu- 
tionary overthrow of captalism. The Com- 
munist Party teaches the violent overthrow 
of existing governments, including the 
United States 


That is what Mr. Francis Biddle, At- 
torney General of the United States said. 

Mr. Biddle continued: 

The party writes, circulates, distributes, 
prints, publishes, and displays printed matter 
advising such overthrow of the United States. 
Penetration into unions was strongly empha- 
sized in Communist literature, and conver- 
sion of their members by constant agitation 
and propaganda. Reforms in the labor move- 
ment should be expected as a screen behind 
which revolutionary activities could be car- 
ried on. Testimony of front organizations 
showed that they were represented to the 
public for some legitimate reform objective, 
but actually used by the Communist Party to 
carry on activities pending the time when 
the Communists believe they can seize power 
through revolution. 


Can you make it any plainer? Mr. 
Biddle says they use these harmless-ap- 
pearing organizations, from behind 
which they carry on such propaganda 
as this, in order to undermine and de- 
stroy confidence in the Congress of the 
United States, for the purpose of over- 
throwing this Government. 

There is no freedom of religion in a 
Communist country. The saturnalia of 
murder, rape, plunder, and robbery that 
has taken place at the hands of the 
Communists of Europe in the last few 
years will shock our Christian civiliza- 
tion for a thousand years. 

Communism and Christianity cannot 
live together in the same atmosphere. 

Communism and free enterprise can- 
not exist together on the same soil. 

That is one thing that is today arous- 
ing the English-speaking world. While 
I am speaking to you now 5,000 Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers are picket- 
ing Winston Churchill’s hotel in New 
York. 
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They are attempting to undermine, 
and they openly proclaim that they pro- 
pose to destroy, free enterprise in Amer- 
ica, and pretend to tell you that it would 
make America stronger to drag us down 
into that depth. 

If it had not been for free enterprise 
in America Hitler would have gone to 
Moscow and to London. It was free 
enterprise in America, American free- 
dom, American liberty, American patri- 
otism that furnished the strength that 
won this war. 

Every once in a while some Commu- 
nist comes and lies about me, about the 
Negro question. I live in a State that 
has almost as many Negroes as whites. 
Did you ever hear of a race riot in Mis- 
sissippi? You heard of that one in De- 
troit last year, did you not? There they 
killed more Negroes in one Communist- 
inspired race riot in Detroit, Mich., than 
have been killed in Mississippi since the 
War Between the States? 

There is a good old Negro farmer living 
in my county, I suppose some of these 
parlor pinks would call him a tenant 
farmer, which he is, and he is a good one, 
and he is respected by Negroes and 
whites alike. This man had a son, who 
was a musician. He went up to Michi- 
gan and organized a band. At the time 
the riot occurred in Detroit he was play- 
ing on Belle Isle, an island in the river 
just outside the city. He saw the trouble 
brewing and thought that he had better 
get out, so he gathered his band together 
and the 17 of them took a bus. They 
pulled up in front of a hotel in Detroit, 
when the mob raided the bus and killed 
every single one of them. 

That would not have happened in Mis- 
sissippi: it does not happen in any of 
the Southern States. 

Right today I am trying to get the 
Veterans’ Administration to build a hos- 
pital for the Negro veterans in my State; 
but the Communist Negroes from other 
States and a few other long-nosed Com- 
munists who are from other countries, 
are protesting; yet the Negro doctors 
down there say they want this hospital 
so they can have their own doctors and 
their own nurses to treat their own 
people. But these Communists want to 
force the whites and blacks into the same 
hospital, in order to create as much 
trouble as possible. 

I never had one of these Communists 
come before the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation and ask us 
to do a single thing for the Negro veter- 
ans of this country. No; they are out 
to destroy. 

Not only that, they have been flooding 
into this country by the hundreds of 
thousands in violation of our immigra- 
tion laws. I am in favor of shipping 
them back where they came from, and 
the sooner the better. 

They have wormed their way into every 
department of this Government. If you 
do not believe it go down to some of 
these bureaus and take a look. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. In just a minute. 

Right there, I am in favor of cleaning 
house in every bureau of this Govern- 
ment. Let us put American veterans in 
those places. Let us put these Ameri- 
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can veterans, Waves, and Wacs in ther, 
to work instead of these long-nosed agi. 
tators who are in there now trying j, 
undermine and destroy our country, 
Did you know that they have destroye, 
our counterintelligence service? 
My God! U.S. Grant and Robert F 
Lee would turn over in their graves j; 
they knew that we had permitted a groy) 
of Communists to undermine and de. 
stroy the greatest counterintelligenc 
system on earth. But they have done 
that very thing. But they did it over 
my protest and over the protest of other 
members of the Committee on Up. 
American Activities. 
That is the crowd we want to get rig 
of. I am telling you now the time ha; 
come when the American people are go- 
ing to demand that Congress stand up 
and protect their interest, protect their 
Government, protect their institutions, 
and protect their way of life. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen. 
tleman yield? 
Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Georgia. 
Mr. COX. The gentleman, of course, 
knows that I feel he and his committee 
have rendered a very valuable service to 
our country. His persistent pursuit of 
the group that is undermining or under- 
taking to undermine this Government is, 
of course, commendable. 
I hold here in my hand a certificate 
of incorporation of an organization pos- 
ing as a foundation, incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware, “to receive and 
maintain a fund or funds and to apply 
the income and principal thereof to pro- 
mote the well-being of mankind and to 
use as means to that end the aid of any 
publication or research,” and so forth. 
I also hold in my hand photostats of 
just 1 day’s transactions, in the form oi 
checks paid out by this foundation to 
agencies which the members of the board 
of the foundation evidently classify as 
“ones promoting the so-called well-being 
of mankind.” These checks, 14 in num- 
ber, issued by the foundation are only 
1 day of its 3 years’ activities, and total! 
several thousand dollars. What a check 
of the so-called foundation for a month 
or a year or several years in which it has 
operated would show would no doubt be 
astounding. 
These checks are payable to such 
agencies “promoting the well-being of 
mankind” as the Daily Worker, the off- 
cial organ of the Communist Party, 
$1,000; to the International Labor De- 
fense, set up as a branch of the Moscow 
Internationale, headed by a certain 
Member of this House, $1,100. 
Other beneficiaries are the Communist 
Daily in the Yiddish language, the Na- 
tional Foundation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, the National Negro Congress, the 
American Committee for Protection o! 
the Foreign-born, the German-American 
Emergency Conference, National Com- 
mittee to Abolish the Poll Tax, the New 
Masses, another Communist organ, the 
Veterans of Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
and other such organs and Communist 
fronts. 
Mr. Speaker, who are the incorporators 

of this so-called foundation? No other 
than Robert W. Dunn, one Brodsky, and 
Alfred H. Hirsch, the former a widely 
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-nown Communist official in New York 
oor and the latter said to be a mid- 


-estern manufacturer. 
oy “Sheen has this money come from? I 
ved cannot say as to all of it, but parts of 
it are shown to be transfers in the form 
of U. S. S. R. coupons, of ruble values, 
5 if transferred from the Chase National 
; Bank, New York City, the bank in which 


- all Soviet government and Soviet agency 
mee funds are carried in the United States, 
lone to the credit of the Sound View Founda- 
Over tion, in the Amalgamated Bank of New 
ther York City. So far as the transfer. in 


Russian rubles is concerned, I hold in 
my hand photostatic copies of the trans- 
Tr tions. 

ha: Mr RANKIN. The gentleman has 
; touched on only one of these subversive 
organizations that we are called upon to 
investigate. When we ask that our in- 
vestigators, sworn to uphold the law, see 
their books, they set up 2 howl and pub- 


yen- lish an attack on the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Now, if they are 
itle- not doing anything wrong, why do they 


object to showing their books? 
Mr, COX. In the midst of one of the 
worst wars in history, we find Russia 


e to financing Communist organizations in 
t of this country in their campaign to wreck 
der- and ruin our country. 


Mr. RANKIN. Yes. They are trying 
not only to abolish the Committee on Un- 


cate American Activities, they are trying to 
pos- abolish the FBI. They have succeeded in 
nder destroying our counterintelligence sys- 
and tem; they have succeeded in packing 
pply every bureau and agency of this Govern- 
pro- ment with subversive elements; now they 


want to destroy the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and they want to 


h. destroy the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
is of tion; they want to get rid of J. Edgar 
m of Hoover and the entire FBI in order that 
a to they may carry on their subversive ac- 
oard tivities and undermine and destroy that 
y as government for which our boys have 
eing been fighting and dying all over the 


um- world. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 


aath man from Kentucky. 
- has Mr. MAY. I do not want to say much 
xt be about it at this time, but they have been 


after me and I am not afraid of them. 
Mr, RANKIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Kentucky. He is a 
real American. 

I can trace the record of everyone that 
has attacked me and show their Com- 
munist connection. And I am attacked 
by them more often than any other Mem- 
ber of this House. Why? Simply be- 
cause I have fought to establish and 
maintain the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Im other words, in my 
humble way I have kept the lamp 
trimmed and burning, and I expect to 
continue to do so as long as I am here 
and our country is threatened. 

I call on every man from President 
Truman, my very good friend in the 
White House, down, I call upon the head 
of every department, I call upon the head 
of every bureau to start house cleaning 
how, and let us put our returning vet- 
erans into the jobz, so as to protect their 


vernment, which this element wants 
to destroy, 
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Let me say just one word more, and I 
am going to close, unless there are other 
interruptions. 

I may not agree with Winston Church- 
ill on everything. I have never said that 
I was going to vote any loan to a foreign 
country after the war closed. I have 
said on this floor, and I repeat, that I do 
not agree with Winston Churchill or any 
one else that we should have a common 
citizenship with the people of any other 
country. The fact is, he did not call for 
it at the present time. He said it might 
be in the future. I doubt that. Iam not 
in favor of a military alliance with any 
other country in the world in time of 
peace. I believe with Thomas Jefferson, 
the greatest Democrat the world has ever 
seen, when he said out there on the east 
front of the Capitol in his first inaugural 
address that his policy was “Peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

I still believe in that attitude, but I 
am utterly disgusted with some of the 
scurrilous attacks that are being made 
on Winston Churchill, one of the great- 
est leaders of our race and age, who is 
today sounding a warning to the civi- 
lized people of the earth, the Christian 
people of the earth, the people who be- 
lieve in free government, the people who 
believe in free enterprise, to be on guard 
from.now on and to protect our countries, 
our freedom, and our Christian civiliza- 
tions from being undermined and de- 
stroyed by a ruthless element that enter- 
tains exactly the opposite philosophy of 
life. ; 

God save America from destruction at 
their hands. 


AMENDING THE SECOND WAR POWERS 
ACT, 1942, AS AMENDED 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 558 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. . 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5716) to amend the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, as amended. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin] 
obtained the floor on a question of per- 
sonal privilege. However, as has been 
stated by the Speaker, the only matter 
which appeared in the advertisement in 
the New York Times, from which the 
gentleman read, are words to the effect 
that he had “sneaked through” the res- 
olution providing for the creation of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
There are some Members who feel that 
a point of order should have been made 
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against the gentleman that he was not 
talking to the issue of personal privilege, 
but was, rather, talking solely about 
Communists, communism, White Chris- 
tians, and about himself. 

I felt we should allow him to proceed, 
and let him talk. 

To repeat his charges, the gentleman 
contends that the executive departments 
are filled with Communists who are en- 
dangering the country, and who should 
be separated from the pay rolls; and, he 
says, he will not rest until he gets every 
one of them out of the departments. 

Well, Mr. Dies and his committee, in- 
stead of investigating the genuinely sub- 
versive, seditious activities of the Fas- 
cists, Nazis, bundists, and similar un- 
American groups, devoted themselves for 
several years to intensive newspaper 
reading in the credulous belief they were 
investigating Communists and commun- 
ism. They amassed many a file drawer- 
ful of clippings and notes. On that 
basis Mr. Dies claimed that there were 
thousands of Communists in the Govern- 
ment departments, although the statu- 
tory investigative agencies were screen- 
ing all applicants most carefully. 

You will recall that a special subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
was appointed particularly to study the 
situation, and after weeks of investi- 
gation and hearings the subcommittee 
reported it had located, out of all the 
hundreds of thousands of Government 
employees, three who had Communist 
leanings. 

And who were these gentlemen, Mr. 
Speaker? 

They were three outstanding liberal 
scholars, drawn into public service, at 
a sacrifice to themselves, from private 
life, to do a war job for which each was 
well qualified in the Federal Broadcast 
Intelligence Service. There was Dr. 
Robert Morss Lovett, a former Governor 
of the Virgin Islands; Dr. William E. 
Dodd, son of the former ambassador; 
and Dr. Goodwin Watson, of Columbia 
University.. Although the House voted 
to withhold salary payments from these 
three, I will say now that in my opinion 
there were no more competent, able, 
honest, and patriotic gentlemen in the 
service of our Government than they; 
and I feel some confidence in my judg- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, because the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained 
their appeal, and ordered their unpaid 
salaries paid to them. 

The charges made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi and by the gentleman 
from Georgia do not seem to me to be 
very substantial. They seem rather to 
be timed with the publication by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs of the first installment 
of the names of Americans who were 
listed as members of the Nazi Party or 
of the German-American Bund, and to 
create a counterdiversion, or perhaps 
to forestall a revelation of the activities 
of some of our native fascists and violent 
reactionaries. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am not going 
to detain the House longer; we already 
have been delayed by the speech of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of H. R. 5716, a bill 
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to extend the Second War Powers Act. 
I am informed that was unanimously 
reported by the Committee of the Ju- 
diciary, after careful deliberation and 
consideration. ‘The report which has 
been filed in connection with this bill 
sets forth clearly the need for the legis- 
lation. It extends the power to March 
31, and in some sections to June 30, 1947. 
It is an open rule. It provides for 1 
hour of general debate and will then be 
taken up under the 5-minute rule, giv- 
ing the Members an opportunity to offer 
any amendments that are germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER }. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill has had the most careful considera- 
tion. I happen to be a member of the 
Committee on Rules and also the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I would like to 
see the War Powers Act done away with 
just as soon as that can be done and the 
safety of the country and the personal 
needs of our people protected. Person- 
ally, I do not think that time has arrived. 
I would like to eliminate as much of the 
rules, regulations, and regimentation 
coming about through the War Powers 
Act as possible. I think that was the 
general attitude of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. However, after careful, 
painstaking, nonpartisan, and unpreju- 
diced consideration by the committee— 
having but one purpose in mind—the 
best interests of all the people at the 
moment, that committee reached the 
unanimous conclusion that this bill 
should be enacted in the form in which 
it is presented, with certain amendments 
that will be offered by the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
any information as to whether or not 
when the date fixed by this bill has been 
reached there will be another request 
for an extension? 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course not 
That will be controlled entirely by the 
conditions as they are at that time. That 
is true of any law on the statute books. 
It would seem rather unusual if the 
House could take a crystal ball and look 
into the future and say, “Will that law 
be necessary 10 years from now?” Of 
course, no one knows. Personally, I feel 
a part of the powers is necessary now. 
I may be wrong. Others may disagree 
with me. But that is my view, and feel- 
ing as I do about the matter, I shall 
support the legislation, which I believe 
to be in the best interests of the country 
at the moment. I am not on the sub- 
committee which has given special con- 
sideration to the bill. —The men who have 
studied every detail and who presented 
their views to the full committee are in 
a position to answer all the questions, I 
think, that anyone may want to ask. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, we all 
realize that it is impossible to predict 
with any great degree of certainty what 
the situation may be at the date fixed by 
this bill for the expiration of these pow- 
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ers, but it is equally true that some 
people must have had some information 
before them or they could not have fixed 
on these particular dates. 

Mr. MICHENER. To me, the answer 
is very simple. The extensive hearings 
convinced the committee that it is nec- 
essary in the interest of the public good 
to extend these powers to the date given 
in the bill, with the amendments that 
will be offered, but the committee could 
not look into the future further than 
that date and say that the powers might 
be necessary after that date. It does say 
that the powers are necessary up to that 
date. I hope no longer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. I do not want 
to take any more time than I have to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
plenty of time. I understand there are 
no requests for time. 

Mr. MICHENER. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Suppose the gentle- 
man yield me 5 minutes, then. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Because the gentle- 
man never has any time, and I want him 
to have time, I will cut somebody else out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman’s sar- 
casm does not cut any figure here. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
tered upon the consideration of this pro- 
posal hostile to a continuation of war 
powers, but after extensive hearings and 
mature deliberation, I was persuaded 
that my first impulse was not sound 
logic. It is no easy matter to vote for 
the continuation of wartime authority 
after the shooting has ceased. Yet our 
military forces are all over the world; 
there is not enough food and clothing 
and housing to properly care for our own 
people, especially the returning soldiers 
and sailors. I do believe, therefore, that 
there should be equitable distribution of 
what there is. Every effort should be 
made to do away with the black market. 
The poor, the needy, the humble, and 
those without means to pay exorbitant 
prices, and without influence to com- 
mand preferment, are entitled to our 
consideration and help. I want to ren- 
der this service because it is best all the 
way around. Naturally, the human in- 
stinct plays its part, and then the econ- 
omy and future of the country demands 
such action. 

Adequate production of these com- 
modities is the real answer but we have 
a responsibility here until that produc- 
tion is secured. No one from my district 
or throughout the country has asked me 
to repeal the War Powers Act immedi- 
ately. Many have written asking me to 
eliminate certain practices on the part of 
OPA and other administrators. Most 
people state squarely that all war powers 
should not be hastily repealed. I want 
it understood that I am not approving 
these war powers as a policy. The coun- 
try accepted this practice as a necessity 
and the minute that necessity ceases to 
exist I will be in the lead in returning 
to a genuine free enterprise and the 
American way. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yieig 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Te. 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on the Jugj- 
ciary, I shall support this rule ang this 
bill, with the understanding reache 
unanimously by the committee that the 
period for the extension of title 3 of the 
Second War Powers Act, as amende 
shall be limited to a period of 9 month: 
that is, to March 31, 1947, with the ex. 
ception of the power to make allocations 
of*building materials which will be ex. 
tended to June 30, 1947, 

We take that position in order that, a; 
soon as possible, the country, its indys. 
tries, and all the people engaged in qj 
lines of business in this country may be 
relieved of governmental restrictions 
and regulations, It is our belief tha 
free enterprise has built this country, 
and that as soon as possible we ought to 
get out from under the intolerable re. 
strictions which have caused so much 
trouble in this country. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a tele. 
gram which I received on March 8 from 
W. A. Brownlee, president of the Appa- 
lachian Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn., my 
home city. That is a mill in my city that 
makes heavy cotton underwear and en- 
ploys 1,200 men and women, boys and 
girls. This is what he says: 

Hon. JoHN J. JENNINGS, 
House Office Building: 

Due to general wage increase throughout 
the textile industry which we must meet and 
due to higher cotton cost over which we have 
no control we cannot continue operation of 
our underwear mill and will be forced to lay 
off 1,200 people unless we get immediate relief 
from present OPA ceilings as our financiel 
condition is such that we cannot continue 
our operation on the present basis as we are 
one of the largest producers of heavyweight 
underwear anything you can do to Keep us in 
business and help us maintain our present 
employment level will be appreciated. 

W. A. Brown rr, 
President, Appalachian Mills Co. 


That statement on the part of the pres- 
ident of that ccmpany is verified by 
Local 377 of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, through its 
president and business agent. 

The telegram follows: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Marci 11, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN J. JENNINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Due to the general wage increases being 
granted in the textile and other industries, 
which our members must receive in order t 
meet the continued rise in the cost of living, 
the 1,200 members of the Internationa! Ladies 
Garment Workers Union employees of the 
Appalachian Mills feel like there should be 
some immediate price relief granted this com- 
pany from their present OPA ceiling prices 00 
underwear, so that this company may C0D- 
tinue to operate and furnish work to ow 
members. Anything that you can do to help 
us safeguard our jobs and living will be great 
ly appreciated. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapres GARMENT 
WorRKERS UNION, 

RatpH Hicks, President, 

CLYDE LEE, Business Agent. 


There are 1,200 finc American citizens 
in that organization. Their relationship 
with their employer has been so amicable 
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‘ d they have gotten along in such a 
om splendid way that during the Christmas 
holidays these 1,200 men and women gave 
a great dinner, attended by 500 of their 
members, to the management of that 
concern. Here they are now, all in the 
same boat, seeking to attain the same ob- 
They desire to continue in busi- 


aS a 
Judi- 


it the jective. 

if the ness, to live, earn money, to produce the 
ndeq clothing our people must have. It is on 
mnths account of the facts set out in these tele- 
© ex. grams that we want to end these controls 


as soon as possible. 

Now, we have entered upon a pro- 
gram, world-wide, to undertake to feed 
and save the lives of the people of Eu- 
rope, under the leadership of that great 
humanitarian, former President Herbert 


> 2 Hoover. I have this telegram from the 
ene head of a milling company in Knoxville 


that is about the only mill in Knoxville, 
a city of 150,000 people, that produces 
cornmeal. We know how to make and 
enjoy eating corn bread in Tennessee. 
Here is what Bill Peters says: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN JENNINGS, Jr., 

House of Representatives: 

OPA has advanced corn 3 cents, but has not 
raised meal ceiling which-should be up about 
10 cents per hundredweight. We are being 
squeezed out of business. If we shut down 
there will be scarcely any cornmeal made in 
Knexville as our competitor has ground no 
corn for months. Best way to save wheat 
here is to provide cornbread, which is staple 
food in east Tennessee. We are entitled to 
relief and trust you can help us. 

BILL PETERS. 


Now, that is the reason why we pro- 
vide in this measure that we are going 


ughout 
et and 
ye have 
tion of 


| to lay to extend these wartime powers of title 3 
oom for a period of 9 months. We further 
— provide if, as suggested by the gentle- 


man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 


we are 

weight there can be a sconer termination of the 

p us in exercise of these powers, then the act 
may be ended by concurrent resolution 


present 
. of the two Houses of Congress. In other 
words, we are trying to keep the controls 
that we are delegating by extending this 
act, in the hands of Congress. We can 
exercise it at any time we see fit, but at 
this time I feel it is in the public interest 
that this rule be adopted and this meas- 
ure enacted. 

Toe SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mur- 
PHY). The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 
Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 


Mr. RICH. Why do we not termi- 
nate it now? 


3 Co. 
p pres- 
led by 
Ladies 
zh its 


1946. 


; being 
ustries, 
irder to 
’ living, 
| Ladies 
of the 


yuld be Mr. JENNINGS. Well, there are 
is com- many very good reasons. We are now 
en trying to allocate materials that will 
7 expedite the construction of houses for 


veterans and other people who are des- 
perately in need of housing materials. 
We do not wish to furnish anyone with 
an alibi for failure to furnish veterans 
homes in which to live. This commit- 
tee is composed of both Democrats and 
Republicans. We did not consider this 
matter in any partisan light. We are 
Simply undertaking to do the best we 
can for the people in the present emer- 


gency, 


to help 
p great- 


MENT 


‘ 
be 


itizens 
onship 
ricable 
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Mr. RICH. Under OPA regulations, 
as soon as we have a supply equal to the 
demand, it ought to be cut off at once, 
but they do not do it. As long as you 
have the OPA they will not do it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I know the OPA has 
done a lot of foolish things. It has 
sinned grievously. The last question I 
asked Mr. Bowles when he last appeared 
before the Committee To Investigate 
Executive Agencies was, “Is not this your 
trouble? Have not you inherited a 
great big sprawling octopus that has its 
tentacles around the throats of the 
people of this country. and did not you, 
along with that agency, inherit hundreds 
of bright young men who think they 
know it all, who promulgated a lot of 
unbending and many times meaningless 
rules and regulations and interpretations 
and explanations that do not explain, 
and you will not make them change 
them? And will not change them your- 
self?” He said: “We have made a lot 
of mistakes.” When we get around to it 
I am in favor of cutting that agency 
down to buttonhole size. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. 
will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. It was my 
understanding that the housing bill we 
passed a few days ago effectively con- 
tinued the authority to allocate building 
materials. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is true, but 
this measure, of course, applies to other 
things. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. So the 
housing program cannot be the justifi- 
cation for this extension. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, perhaps not; 
that has already been taken care of, as I 
understand it. But we feel that the 
President’s powers should be as great as 
those of an executive agency and, in this 
instance, should be extended to June 30, 
1947. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As I 


understand, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration is not affected by the further 
continuance of the War Powers Act. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; that will have 
to be done separately. That agency will 
be dealt with under the Price Control 
Act. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. All the re- 
strictive rules and regulations they have 
issued with reference to priorities and 
allocations have not been effective to get 
reconversion going, to stop hoarding. 
Does not the gentleman think we had 
better get back to a sound basis? 

Mr. JENNINGS. This law is like laws 
written by men; it is interpreted and 
enforced by human beings, and men are 
not perfect. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does not 
the gentleman think that under this 
priority system we have seen the cotton 
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mills close, the lumber mills close, and 
butter disappear from the market, all 
under the War Powers Act? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think the OPA is 
the rat in the meal tub. We can curb 
that agency when we take up the ques- 
tion of whether the price-control law is 
extended, and, if so, what further pro- 
tection of the rights of the people shall 
be written into it. I am for making the 
measure crystal clear. Congress should 
say with respect to all the powers con- 
ferred by that law, “Thus far shalt thou 
go but no further.” We should make it 
so clear and so imperative that not even 
a bureaucrat can err or tramsgress in 
carrying out the will of Congress. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 19 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to talk about a subject that you 
have heard a good deal about in recent 
days, and that is this so-called lobbying 
around here. It is said that this place 
is infested with lobbyists. I do not know 
anything about it, I have not seen them; 
but if that be the fact, and I have no 
disposition to say it is not, if it be the 
fact I think we ought to know something 
about it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTH], the distinguished chairman of 
my committee, has introduced a resolu- 
tion to investigate that subject. I think 
well of it. But it brings to my mind 
what happened about 10 years ago when 
we had the securities and exchange bill 
up. There was a great deal of talk about 
lobbying and it got so bad around here 
that the House directed the Commitiee 
on Rules to make an investigation of 
that subject, which we did. As a result 
of that investigation the committee 
directed me on its behalf to introduce 
a bill to require the registration of lobby- 
ists and to require an accounting of 
funds that were collected for the purpose 
of influencing legislation; in other words, 
to pour the light of day on this subject 
of lobbying; to take it up, look at it, and 
see if it is here and what it is doing. 

I thought that was an excellent pro- 
posal, and the House thought so. We 
passed that bill. It was considered very 
carefully by the Judiciary Commitiee of 
the House. At about the same time the 
then Senator Black, now Justice Black, 
had a similar bill in the Senate. He 
thought it was a good idea and the Sen- 
ate thought it was a good idea, and they 
passed that bill. The two bills went to 
conference. I was invited to sit in on 
that conference that ironed out the dif- 
ferences, and we did, and the greatest 
care was given to the language contained 
in the bill that finally resulted in a con- 
ference report. That conference report, 
as I recall it, passed the Senate and came 
over here tothe House. About that time 
Father Coughlin was riding high, and the 
bill was going to require Father Coughlin 
to say where the money he got came from. 
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Unfortunately the conference report 
came up on a Monday, but Father 
Coughlin had the microphone on Sun- 
day and he blasted that bill and its 
author at great length. When the bill 
came to the House, after all the consid- 
eration it had had, following Father 
Coughlin’s exposition, it was defeated on 
a roll call vote overwhelmingly. 

I believe the time has come again 
when we should consider that subject 
and when we should hear this discus- 
sion about the bad effects of lobbying 
around here. Let us do something 
about it. Why should not people who 
come here for the purpose of influenc- 
ing legislation who are hired for that 
purpose, lay their cards on the table 
and say, “I am employed by such-and- 
such acompany. I am paid so much per 
annum. Iam here for this specific pur- 
pose.” It may be a laudable purpose. 
I like to get all the information I can. 
There is nothing disgraceful about it. 
It is an honest occupation. Many States 
have similar laws. Why do we not just 
do that? 

The reason I am taking the floor this 
morning is to say that I have dug out 
that old conference report that was care- 
fully considered, every word, paragraph, 
comma, and period. I dug up that old 
conference report and I brought it back 
here to you. I am going to introduce it 
today. It will go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Now, if we mean business about this 
lobbying stuff, let us pass that bill; then 
let us bring this subject out in the 
open and see whether this lobbying is 
here and if it is let the public know about 
it. I do not believe Members of Con- 
gress are being very much influenced by 
lobbyists, but when we see the papers 
rave about the great lobbyist ring that 
is up here, it creates an impression that 
I think we should disabuse the public 
mind of by having this lobbyist stuff set 
right out on the table where we can look 
at i: 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am glad to hear 
the distinguished gentleman say that he 
is going to introduce a measure of this 
kind. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary may I say to him now 
that I favor that kind of a law. The 
only lobbyists I know anything about are 
the fellows at the head of the creek, 
down on the farm, in business and in 
trouble in my district. I would like to 
get some real lobbyists and put them on 
exhibition, to see if they have horns or a 
tail, or just who they are and what they 
are. I also would like to get some of 
these bureaucrats in the Government up 
here too. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I can tell 
you something about that subject too if 
I have the time. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Iam very much 
interested because those of us who have 
busy offices are importuned through the 
mails and by the telegraph. I received 
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telegrams to which my office took the 
trouble of answering. The 12 letters 
went to one small town and 11 of them 
were returned as unknown and not in 
the directory. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hope the 
gentleman will help me get the bill 
through. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I am 
very glad to support the gentleman’s 
proposal so that we may know where 
these lobbyists are, but I want to repeat 
what my good friend from Tennessee 
said a few minutes ago. The most per- 
nicious lobbying that I know of on 
Capitol Hill comes from bureaucrats up- 
town. It is about time that the public 
knows how much pressure is put on Con- 
gress by these Government bureaus. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I can tell the 
Members something about that, and this 
is not a bad time to do it. We already 
have plenty of law on that subject. We 
have a law which makes it a criminal 
offense and removes from office any Fed- 
eral employee who spends any Govern- 
ment funds directly or indirectly to in- 
fluence legislation. 

I had an experience with that situa- 
tion a few years ago. We were investi- 
gating the National Labor Relations 
Board and in the course of that investi- 
gation of their own documents we found 
that a separate bureau or section had 
been set up for the purpose of lobbying 
with Congress to prevent the passage of 
any amendments to that act. By direc- 
tion of the committee I submitted all of 
that evidence to the Attorney General 
and asked that the law be carried out. 
I had some correspondence with the 
Attorney General but it resulted in noth- 
ing. No prosecution was ever carried on. 
That was some years ago. I do not 
know why it was not pushed, but the 
rumor around town was that the matter 
had been submitted to higher authori- 
ties and in a discussion among the higher 
authorities it was said that if the prose- 
cution was had in that case it was prob- 
able that too many of our bureaucrats 
would land in jail instead of behind their 
desks attending to the duties involved in 
their jobs. At any rate, nothing was ever 
done about it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. It seems 
passingly strange that frequently when 
we are considering legislation to extend 
the life of certain of these bureaucracies, 
they find it necessary to come down and 
make contact with the Congressman 
from their district and solicit his vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Thatis wrong. 
I want to say, however, that advice and 
assistance from these bureaus is very 
necessary to us in the drafting of legis- 
lation. We ought to have that assistance 
and it is proper that we should have it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. That is 
true, when we ask for it. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Virginia for hav- 
ing introduced the legislation to which 
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he has referred. I want to assure hin 
that I shall be very glad to support him 
in that effort. Also I would like t, Say 
that since these charges have been mage 
I, too, believe that a thorough invest. 
gation should be conducted; however 1 
warn the gentleman that even though 
the legislation that he has introduced by. 
comes law, we will continue to have thew 
charges made relative to illegal lobbying 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It will be i, 
the open anyway. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, yy; 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I am 
errs in what the gentleman is say. 

g. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hope the 
gentleman will vote for the bill then. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. | 
wonder if the gentleman can clarify what 
is lobbying and what might constitute 
legitimate representation? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know. 
Somebody else will have to answer that 
question. I want to say this: One gen. 
tleman spoke of his constituents up at 
the ferk of the creek. Of course, that js 
not lobbying. We all hear from our con- 
stituents and get information from them 
that is useful. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the fundamental) difference 
between a lobbyist and a patriot does not 
lie in the fact that a patriot favors some 
bills that the gentleman is supporting, 
and that a lobbyist is opposing that bill, 
Is that not the fundamental difference 
between the two? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I suppose 
there is a good deal in that definition. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HorrmMan]}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we ll 
have confidence in the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, but some think it 
long past time to end the arbitrary pow- 
ers granted to the Executive during the 
war and by him parceled out to various 
agencies and individuals. 

Day after day since the end of the 
fighting there comes to the desk of each 
of us many complaints from individuals 
in our districts calling attention to regu- 
lations and to administrative policies 
which in the opinion of the writers and 
of those who personally cai] upon U5, 
hinder and in some cases prevent produc- 
tion. Many of us know the writers of 
these letters. We know many who come 
to our offices with their protests. We 
know them to be patriotic individuals, 
men who have been successful in busi- 
ness, in production; men who have bee 
successful farmers, who have been suc- 
cessful as growers of berries and fruits. 
The stories unfolded by them are in thei! 
essentials similar. They all follow one 
pattern. They all present concrete eX- 
amples, illustrations, showing that some 
order of OPA, or some other bureau- 
cratic agency is making it impossible to 
produce merchandise, to grow {000 
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products, to package them, to put them 
on the market. 

For days it was my privilege to sit on 
a committee—the Smith committee— 
hearing complaints of those who were 
engaged in business and who found it 
either difficult or impossible to continue 
production under the OPA. During 
those hearings Chester Bowles and his 
chief assistants and his lawyers sat with 
the committee, heard much of the tes- 
timony and attempted to make answer. 

Mr. Bowles and his associates admit- 
ted the making of many mistakes. It 
should be said at this point that that 
was not surprising because the agency 
dealt with thousands of regulations, at- 
tempted to fix prices, as I recall the tes- 
timony of Mr. Bowles. on a million items. 

OPA promised to correct the mistakes, 
but it never went to the root of the trou- 
ble, to the cause of its mistakes, nor 
modified the unsound theory on which 
it was operated. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Con- 
cress directed Mr. Bowles to disregard 
the question of profits in making his reg- 
wtions, his subordinates did take profits 
into consideration, and without authority 
attempted to impose a limitation upon 
the profits which a producer, a middle- 
man, or a retailer might make. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jennincs] just cited his own district an 
example which shows the destructive af- 
fect of an OPA regulation. He could 
have talked from now until the end of 
next week and given other examples of 
the hampering effects of OPA regula- 
tions. Nevertheless the gentleman an- 
nounces his support of this proposed 
legislation. He admits that it is legisla- 
tion of an unwise type when used to 
govern us in peacetime, but he believes 
that it is advisable to continue it for an 
additional period. We all respect his 
opinion. Some of us do not agree with 
it. He will, of course, accord to those of 
us who disagree the same sincerity which 
we give to him. 

Perhaps the difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of this legislation 
grows out of the fact that some of us, 
now that the fighting is over, believe that 
the sooner we return to peacetime prac- 
tices, the sooner we submit to and over- 
come the inevitable grief and loss which 
comes with every transition from war to 
peace, the less will be our suffering, the 
quicker our relief. 

Ever since I came here in 1935, our 
country, we have been told, has been suf- 
fering from an impending crisis, from 
an ever-present emergency. By the 
creation of emergencies the New Dealers 
have continued themselves in power. 
There is no real opposition party. There 
is @ party which is in partial opposition 
to the New Deal fallacies, It contents 
itself with proposing amendments, with 
motions to recommit, and then on final 
Passage voting for New Deal legislation. 

Those who follow that course are doing 
So of their own volition. That is their 
Privilege. There is no reason to criti- 
size them nor is there reason to criticize 
those of us who think that emergencies 
will never be ended by the enactment of 
So-called emergency legislation. That 
type of legislation creates another emer- 
gency, it consists of two always-present 


elements: The creation of a new agency, 
of a new commission, the appointment of 
additional Federal employees and the ap- 
propriation of millions or billions of dol- 
lars—all of which must be borrowed. 
That type of legislation is the antithesis 
of the principles of the platform promis- 
ing a reduction in Federal employees, in 
Federal bureaus, an end to deficit spend- 
ing, a reduction in Federal expenditures, 
upon which Mr. Roosevelt won his first 
election. 

The rank and file of the Republican 
Party has convictions. It has principles. 
It has courage, but some of us believe 
that too long we have followed along in 
the footsteps of the New Deal leaders; 
that a “me too” party, a “me too” candi- 
date, “me too” legislation, will never win 
a national election. True, a sudden and 
complete repeal of the New Deal legisla- 
tion would subject the country to a vio- 
lent shock but it would be temporary, it 
would not be fatal and a recovery would 
be comparatively quick and, more im- 
portant, complete. 

A Republican administration based 
upon sound principles and applying 
drastic, economic remedies, which would 
effect a cure of our economic ills, might 
be a one-term administration, but it 
would at least give us a breathing spell 
and perhaps there are in this country 
enough voters willing to endure the dis- 
comfort, make the necessary personal 
sacrifices, in order to bring us back to the 
way, the methods, which operated so 
successfully in the past. 

Time does not permit further remarks 
along this line. 

Permit me to give you an illustration 
of a complaint made to me yesterday. 
A manufacturer of berry containers, 
called me at 10:20 asking me to appear 
in the OPA office at 10:30 to assist him in 
getting a price adjustment. Arriving, 
the gentleman in charge, a Mr. Smith, 
advised that he was not familiar with the 
method of fixing prices on fruit packages, 
in this instance, crates, and that a Mr. 
Rogers who had the matter in charge 
had been called away. Present were: 
Max E. Miller, Paducah Box and Basket 
Co., Paducah, Ky.; Merrill Calloway, 
Marvil Package Co., Laurel, Del.; S. C. 
Lampert, 500 Board of Trade Building, 
Norfolk, Va.; Roy Kull, Two-States Pack- 
age Co., Texarkana, Tex.; and Horace 
Brown of South Haven, Mich., appearing 
for the Pierce-Williams Co. All of these 
companies manufacture either crates or 
cups for crates. OPA gave them a ceiling 
price of 77.5 cents per crate. The actual 
cost of the crate is 83.476 cents. This is 
the point—we may at the moment ignore 
the fact that these manufacturers can- 
not and will not make crates, though one 
of them stated that while his surplus 
lasted he would make crates for his reg- 
ular customers, though none for others, 
the others would go out of business. The 
major hardship, however, falls upon the 
growers of berries and the public, for 
without the containers the growers just 
will not be able to market their fruit. 

With the President calling upon us to 
aid in feeding the world it seems almost 
criminal for an Executive agency to make 
it impossible for berries to be placed upon 
the market. To create a situation where 
they may rot upon the ground. 
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The foregoing is just one of many, 
many instances—all having a similar re- 
sult—the limiting of production, a stop- 
page of reconversion, a scarcity of pro- 
duction, which gives additional inflation. 

I have little or no faith in the theory 
that by extending these various Govern- 
ment agencies for successive periods of 
time, we will ever see the day when they 
will do anything to assist in their own 
liquidation. 

To the same point is an editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of today, which 
I read: 

FOREVER AND A DAY 


It has been asserted repeatedly that when 
the supply of any commodity catches up with 
demand, the Office of Price Administration 
intends to lift its controls. 

Crude-oil supply has caught up with de- 
mand; in fact that has been the situation 
for some time. 

When questioned as to this situation, Mr. 
Chester Bowles writes that he has been in- 
formed that “OPA believes that a successful 
suspension program can be worked out for 
the oil industry within 6 mcnths and pos- 
sibly prior to June 30 this year.” 

Note carefully that in relation to a com- 
modity where supply has caught up with de- 
mand, it will take perhaps 6 months and ap- 
parently not less than 3 months to suspend 
controls. That .tatement is important in 
light of other things that OPA is telling Con- 
gress in an effort to have its powers con- 
tinued. 

The story to Congress is that OPA should 
be extended to June 30, 1947, at which time 
it is hoped that the situation will be such 
that controls can for the most part be 
dropped. But now see the actual operations 
when it comes time to eliminate one. That 
operation will involve a period of months. 

Does it seem to anyone that, if it takes 
such a considerable period to drop controls 
on one item, controls on many items will be 
dropped by June 30, 1947? No doubt Mr. 
Bowles and his merrymen will have some ex- 
planation for this discrepancy. We also have 
one. It is not the same one that could be 
anticipated from Mr. Bowles. 

There is nothing in any action of the OPA, 
past or present, which should persuade a 
reasonably skeptical person that it means to 
drop any controls unless it is forced to. If 
it cannot find one excuse for keeping them, 
it can find another. If its life is extended 
to June 30, 1947, it will be back at Congress 
1 year from now with a story of why its con- 
trols must be further extended and 2 years 
from now it will have persuaded itself that 
the country will evaporate into nothingness 
if it is not made a permanent institution. 

The whole record of this agency is to ex- 
tend its power. When it is put under pres- 
sure it makes a show of dropping controls 
on such things as Navajo blankets and bas- 
ketball suits. When the pressure is lifted 
it is back at the old stand where it does 
business in the same old way. 

Mr. Bowles even indicates that the agency 
will keep a string on things from which con- 
trols are lifted for he writes concerning oil: 
“I sincerely hope that the conditions for 
successful decontrol, including a supply ade- 
quate to meet demand, will continue to exist 
after the suspension, so that it will not be 
necessary to reinstitute control.” 

Perhaps it is the intention to take this 
agency out of business in 15 months, as has 
been represented to Congress. But if that 
is the intention, we could find words to 
make it much more clear than does the lan- 
guage of Mr. Bowles about resuming controls. 

The way to stop price control is to stop. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELp]. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
studied this particular bill quite a bit 
because I have been deeply interested in 
certain phases of it which have to do 
with the control and allocation of mate- 
rial. I think the gentleman from Michi- 
gan makes the mistake that so many 
make in thinking that the OPA is in- 
cluded in the War Powers Act. As a 
matter of fact, we all know that it is 
the result of basic legislation which es- 
tablished it, the extension ‘of which we 
shall shortly vote upon. The point of 
control which does pertain to the OPA 
in this bill is the function of the CPA, 
the Civilian Production Administration, 
which is the successor to the War Pro- 
duction Board. That does, of course, 
stem from the Second War Powers Act 
authority. 

I wish to compliment the committee in 
almost unanimously, I understand, ad- 
vocating the extension of certain of these 
powers. As we know, originally there 
were 15, and 7 are extended in this bill. 

Particularly I want to speak of title 
III, which is the priorities provision. 
Referring to the gentleman’s problem 
with respect to berry crates, the scarcity 
of certain materials is a problem that 
affects many different industries. Un- 
less the right to allocate by priorities, 
certain bottleneck commodities and bot- 
tleneck machinery, we are going to have 
a terrible time in reconversion. The 
CPA has solved many of these problems. 
I have in mind a small manufacturer 
who was making farm wagons. He could 
not get the particular steel to make the 
rims that went on the wheels. Through 
priority allocations the CPA was enabled 
to direct to that particular small manu- 
facturer these steel rims, and the wagons 
were completed and released to the 
farmers who needed them. 

Another very important function along 
this line is that through the right to 
allocate certain machinery, machines 
such as shoe-repair machinery and 
printing presses and other types of ma- 
chinery have been directed to the re- 
turning veteran in order that he might 
be able to reestablish himself in busi- 
ness. Without this right of priority al- 
location he would find himself compet- 
ing in a short market where it would 
be impossible for him to get that par- 
ticular machine; so that is one of the 
great good things that is contained 
within the temporary extension of cer- 
tain of these priority allocation powers. 

Another thing that I think is very im- 
portant is the right to suspend certain 
navigation laws which enable ships to sail 
without complying with previous naval 
regulations which, if they were to be en- 
forced, would hinder bringing our veter- 
ans home. A very simple illustration of 
this is the right to sail with life rafts in 
place of lifeboats. This enables the use 
of many ships which would otherwise not 
be used. 

Another important thing involved in 
this bill is the right of the Treasury De- 
partment to purchase war bonds up to 
the extent of $5,000,000,000. This en- 
ables them to have the power to stabilize 
the bond market. The direct purchase 
of these bonds also saves the commission 
which is ordinarily paid to some in-be- 
tween commission house in the sale of 
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these bonds, thereby saving to the Na- 
tion a large amount of money and mak- 
ing available at all times the money 
necessary to cOnduct the fiscal affairs of 
the Government between the peak times 
of collecting the income tax and the peak 
expenditures. 

May I say also that I should like to see 
these various controls removed as soon 
as possible. 

One point which is creating a good deal 
of confusion throughout the land in con- 
nection with the manufacture of many 
articles is the maximum average price 
regulation the OPA is enforcing. I ap- 
peared last spring before the committee 
ably headed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmiruH], and protested against 
the imposition of the maximum average 
price regulations on manufacturers. I 
protested at that time because the im- 
position of these regulations did not go 
back to the mill base. I realized: that it 
was impossible for the manufacturers to 
comply with the maximum average price 
regulation if the mill base was not also 
controlled. My prediction that MAP 
Was unsound has been justified. Manu- 
facturers find themselves unable to com- 
ply with this regulation because they can 
not obtain the low priced cloth necessary 
to make low and medium price clothing. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska {Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this rule deals with the extension of 
the Second War Powers Act of 1942. The 
act was conceived, born, and dedicated 
to an emergency brought on by the war. 
The committee is suggesting that this act 
be extended for 9 months from June 
30, 1946. 

It is quite possible, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are certain sections under this act 
which deal with the bringing home of the 
war veterans that need to be extended. 
That could be done by a simple resolu- 
tion by the Congress. The section to 
which I object the most is the section 
which deals with priorities, allocations, 
from which springs all manner of inter- 
pretations. It proposes to deal with 
scarce items. In my opinion, the reason 
we have. scarce items has been due di- 
rectly to the priority and allocation or- 
ders. They are so interlocked with the 
OPA and other directives that business 
and industry have been thoroughly con- 
fused and discouraged. Under the War 
Powers Act, Government has been deal- 
ing with priorities and allocations since 
1942. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that when 
they issued the allocations relative to 
meat, including priorities to slaughter- 
ing houses, subsidies, roll-backs, and 
quotas, meat practically disappeared 
from the legitimate market. It is the 
opinion of many thinking businessmen 
that the priority and allocations orders 
now in effect have closed not only the 
cotton mills but their looms as well, and 
this has caused the disappearance from 
the market of shirts, shorts, working 
clothes, and many, Many other items 
needed by the hungry public, In their 
place we find a cheap, shoddy material, 
for which the public must pay a big price. 
The priority orders on lumber has caused 
Many sawmills to close down. It has 
forced lumber into the black market. It 
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is not helping the construction of houses 
The orders issued to the dairy indys,, 
for the allocation of milk, cream, and 
butter has just about caused the disap. 
pearance of butter from the legitimate 
market. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
references just referred to ought to be 
sufficient evidence that the powers grant. 
ed under this act have been misused, 

Those powers, only, that need to be 
extended, should be examined on their 
own merits and those who want them 
continued should justify their continy. 
ance. In my humble opinion, we wij 
never be able to dismantle this sprawling 
bureaucracy, if we continue the War 
Powers Act. Under it, bureaucracy run; 
wild, and tramples on the freedom of the 
people. It is a mockery to our consti- 
tution. 

We have nearly 3,000,000 on the Fed- 
eral pay roll today. Before the war, 
there was less than 1,000,000. To con- 
tinue the emergency forever, means that 
we accept bureaucracy, yes, militarism, 
the very thing which our boys fought, 
bled, and died to stamp out all over the 
world. 

After the last World War, it took nearly 
3 years, yes, and a Republican admin- 
istration to declare that the war was 
at an end. There are, today, some 229 
laws and directives tied to the ending 
of the war. The most important, is the 
one under which we took our boys into 
the Army. ‘These boys went to fight for 
their country with the understanding 
that they would be in for the duration, 
plus 6 months. Now, this administra- 
tion, proposes, by a legal trick, to con- 
tinue these men in the Army. 

It is so easy to continue controls in- 
definitely—when oone_ shortage is 
whipped, one bottleneck broken, another 
crops up some place. This administra- 
tion, from the beginning, has created 
one emergency after another, and under 
this act, will continue to ask for au- 
thority, which Congress, under the Con- 
stitution, should not grant to the Chief 
Executive. Under this act, Government 
coddles the people. Business must look 
to Government for priorities. These 
rigid wartime controls, kill free enter- 
prise and free competition. I believe 
the restraints, allocations, and priorities, 
which were needed in wartime, will serve 
as a shackle when their removal is neg- 
lected in peacetime. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of this 
Judiciary Committee, that fine southern 
Democrat, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Sumners], who I understand is 
about to leave this august body, said, 
just the other day: 

Federal Government has served as an in- 
stgumentality of favoritism, tyranny, oppre=- 
sion, and corruption. They have ignored 
sound principles and accepted theories of 
men and political expedients for our guid- 
ance, which has made vassals of our State 
and our people. 


I wonder, Mr. Speaker, if these con- 
ditions to which he refers are not caused 
by unneeded wartime controls. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a growing phil- 
osophy in this land, that the Chief Exec- 
utive should set the policies of govern- 
ment. That philosophy is absolutely 
contrary to the basic principles of our 
Constitution. Our Government is based 
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on the philosophy that. Congress, the 
elected representatives of the people, 
shall determine the policies and the 
Chief Executive shall carry them out. 
In my humble opinion, there are peo- 
ple in Washington, who would like to 
make America over with these economic 
panaceas under the guise of war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion, that if 
we long continue unneeded war powers, 
we will hinder reconversion. I want to 
see the shackles taken off of business so 
that we can produce and get back to our 
American way of life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. MItter], 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. PrTTencER]. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
pect to vote against the extension of 
these war powers. The war has been 
over for several months. The adminis- 
tration has not yet issued a proclamation 
that the war is ended. Technically, we 
are still at war. Technically, before this 
Congress at this moment is a bill that 
says we are still at war. The sooner we 
get rid of these war-power controls and 
give the American people a chance to 
live under conditions that existed before 
the war came, just that much sooner will 
we get back to the normal conditions of 
our industrial, economic, and every other 
phase of American life. 

I expect to vote against this bill. 

The other day we passed a bill that 
had some feature of wartime controls in 
it. It was a bad feature of that bill. 
This country has been going from bad 
to worse ever since VJ-day. You will 
never find a department, you will never 
find an administrative official, you will 
never find a bureaucrat down town, you 
will never find an agency of this Gov- 
ernment that will ever be willing to sur- 
render or give up any of the wartime 
emergency powers until this Congress 
takes them away from them. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of wartime 
and emergency powers shows that no 
branch of the Government and no Gov- 
ernment agency ever wants to surrender 
those powers. They like to hold on to 
them. If the powers are abolished, the 
agency folds up and disappears. That 
Sort of a procedure is not conducive to 
first-class bureaucracy. Bureaucracy 
believes in running everything and in in- 
creasing rather than decreasing its ac- 
tivities, its expenditures, its regulations, 
its controls, and naturally the number of 
employees, and so forth. 

I wish someone would tell us why, after 
VJ-day last August, over 6 months ago, 
there has been absolutely nothing done 
by this administration to get the country 
back on a peacetime basis. We go from 
ohe emergency and one crisis right into 
another. There is always a shortage and 
a scarcity of something, and instead of 
the American people getting back to con- 
ditions where they can lead a normal life, 
the complexities and restrictions multi- 
Ply so as to make everything abnormal. 
We are told that people must be watched 
and governed to death because there is 
@ scarcity of goods and materials. Nat- 
Urally the question comes up, Why this 
Scarcity? The answer is that OPA over 
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a long period of time has maintained 
price ceilings which would prevent the 
producer from raising the products of 
the farm or from making manufactured 
articles because they would have to op- 
erate at aloss. So there has been a con- 
Stant shortage of almost everything. 
This gives the bureaucrats an excuse for 
saying that they must be kept in office. 

Of course, if the law of supply and 
demand were permitted to operate, peo- 
ple would produce goods and that would 
mean that they would compete with each 
other to see how cheaply they could pro- 
duce their goods. In no time at all there 
would be an abundance of food and an 
abundance of manufactured articles and 
the prices would be regulated and go 
down accordingly. As long as these New 
Dealers and brain trusters interfere with 
the economic process, just so long will 
this artificiality create scarcity, and the 
American people are going to suffer from 
it. All of this is bad enough, but when 
people quit raising products of the farm 
and quit manufacturing articles they quit 
employing labor, and all of these artifi- 
cial Government controls work to that 
end—namely, halt and stop the produc- 
tive processes. 

So when we have these long lines of 
unemployed people, and they are surely 
coming under the present Government 
program, do not forget that OPA and 
these other wartime agencies are the ones 
that are responsible for the situation. 
The quicker we get rid of these restric- 
tions and agencies, just that much 
quicker will the country start to get on 
a sane and sound basis. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Ricw}. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, certainly it 
seems to me that since VJ-day the war 
has been at an end and that there is no 
reason under the sun why these war 
powers should be continued. Just as 
was said by the last two speakers, the 
only effect is to continue the bureau- 
crats, continue the extraordinary powers 
under the War Powers Act to various 
agents of the Government. 

The President has asked for $35,000,- 
000,000 to run this country during the 
next year. This shows he certainly must 
have wanted to continue a lot of these 
things whose only contribution to gov- 
ernment is to increase its cost to the 
American taxpayers. We are going to be 
unable to balance the budget, making 
outgo fit income, under such procedures. 
We are going to find out that a continu- 
ation of the War Powers Act will be 
detrimental to reconversion. It seems 
to me Congress should refuse to continue 
these powers. 

They say the act is continued for only 
9 months, but 9 months from now you 
are going to be worse off than you are at 
present. 

If you want to get reconversion started 
in this country, if you want to get us 
back to anything approaching normal 
conditions, the quicker you eliminate this 
law the quicker you will return to those 
desired conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, as in- 
dicated by the arguments of the last 
three speakers, there are two distinct 
schools of thought in the House at the 
present time as to the repealing of all 
war powers. The first is composed of 
those who believe it would be detrimental 
to wipe out all controls and go back to 
peacetime economy forthwith, without 
adequate adjustment; the second is com- 
posed of Members like the last three 
speakers, who would at one stroke of 
the pen wipe out price control, rationing. 
priorities, and all regulation, and let the 
country shift for itself and the devil take 
the hindmost. There is a difference be- 
tween what we would like and the con- 
ditions confronting us. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Iam sorry I cannot 
yield now. 

Mr. RICH. The OPA is not included 
in this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman does 
not appreciate that there is something in 
this bill that does affect OPA, the allo- 
cation of housing material for returning 
veterans. 

My thought is that we should approach 
these matters sanely, realistically, and 
quietly. If we are opposed to all regu- 
lation, if we believe the Congress should 
pass a law, if possible instanter, to re- 
move all of these controls, then that is 
our privilege, and that is the way we 
should vote. I do not however happen 
to belong to that school of.thought and 
I am sincere. I believe we must get rid 
of these things just as soon as we can, in 
keeping with the safety and the economy 
of the country. That is the way I am 
going to vote, because I believe the pas- 
sage of this bill leads in that direction. 
Nonessential powers are not continued in 
this proposal. Understand that. I do 
not criticize any other Member for his 
views. No one can speak with finality. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. [I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The only 
argument I have heard in favor of con- 
tinuation of the War Powers Act was 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
who said it was needed primarily to fur- 
ther allocate and distribute already 
scarce materials. That is the only ar- 
gument I have heard made for it here 
on the floor. 

Mr. MICHENER. ‘The gentleman has 
heard only a part of the argument on 
the rule. I wonder if he has read the 
testimony? When the bill is debated, 
full explanation will be made. The gen- 
tleman can inquire and offer any de- 
sired amendments. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am quot- 
ing the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MICHENER. There are more rea- 
sons than those advanced by that one 
speaker in a speech limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Point out 
the other arguments in favor cf it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Plenty of reasons 
will be given, and after that I have faith 
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that the bill will pass by a large major- 
ity. If my friend is not convinced, he 
should vote against the bill. I am sure 
I agree with him as to what should be 
done in the end; it is just a question of 
when. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, and wish first to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER], who always gives the 
House sane and fatherly advice, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS], both of whom, as members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, devoted 
much time and work to this bill to extend 
and amend the Second War Powers Act, 
and contributed to the unanimous agree- 
ment of the committee to report it. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of present 
world conditions, this legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary. I believe that even the 
three Republican gentlemen who last 
spoke in criticism of the bill would agree 
that its passage is essential to orderly 
reconversion to peacetime pursuits. It 
is easy to criticize a bill; anyone can find 
fault with anything, for few, if any 
things are perfect. I would not main- 
tain even that OPA is perfect; but I do 
know that 95 percent of the American 
people want us to continue the existence 
of that great arm of Government in the 
fight against disastrous inflation. 

I know there are some manufacturers, 
some middlemen, some retailers, who are 
not content with the profits they have 
made during the war years. They want 
higher prices; they would like to see the 
price ceilings torn away; or, failing that, 
they would like the act weakened so they 
can pierce the ceilings or raise them. 
They are raising Halifax, and crying out 
against continuation of any controls. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
American people, however, know that its 
passage is essential to establish the rules 
under which we are going to change over 
to a world of peace. It is absolutely 
necessary, of course, that the priorities 
powers be extended to enable the Gov- 
ernment to save millions of starving peo- 
ple and to make sure of fair and equita- 
ble distribution of building materials so 
that American citizens can have homes 
to live in. Castles in Spain may seem 
very romantic in day dreams, but cot- 
tages in a village lane or city street are 
more essential. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? My question or argu- 
ment is, will the gentleman state other 
reasons for the extension than the one 
given by the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. SABATH. If Members will read 
the report of the Judiciary Committee, 
which embodies the findings of the sub- 
committee which considered the bill for 
many weeks, they will find it contains 
cogent reasons, simply stated, for the 
passage of the bill. Every homeless 
couple in America, seeking a place to call 
home, however humble, and every hungry 
child in desolated Europe, are compelling 
and irresistible reasons, infinitely more 
compelling than tomes of law or the self- 
serving importunities of the lobbies for 
special service. The 5,000,000 families 
of America without adequate shelter 
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should be all the reasons we need to pass 
this bill. 


INVESTIGATION OF LOBBIES 


Mr. Speaker, I desire in that connec- 
tion to speak briefly again of the resolu- 
tion I have introduced providing for an 
investigation of the lobbies which infest 
the Nation’s Capital City, seeking to in- 
fluence the consideration of legislation, 
pro or con, or to exact special favors 
from Government departments. You 
have heard my colleague the gentleman 
from Virginia, Judge SmirH, call atten- 
tion to the need of effective legislation to 
curb the evils of lobbying. I will not 
take up my time and the time of the 
House to explain in detail the resolution 
or the reasons for its introduction; but 
the gentleman from Virginia has told you 
of what happened 10 years ago. Never 
before was there a situation as bad. 
There were at least a hundred lobbies ac- 
tively working here in Washington then, 
all representing powerful interests with 
unlimited finances. 

In the fight against the Holding Com- 
pany Act one private power lobby spent 
$2,000,000. 

I want Members to realize one thing, 
if they do not already know it, that places 
Congress itself, and the Members of Con- 
gress, in a wholly unwarranted and un- 
justified bad light. Do you realize that 
these high-powered, high-pressure 
lobbyists, regardless of the facts in the 
case, claim to be able to control the votes 
of Members, or of whole committees? 
They persuade the corporations who are 
their credulous clients that they “have 
you in their pockets”; that they can “de- 
liver” from one to a hundred members. 
They draw good money from their 
gullible clients; one of the histories of 
lobbying tells of a young lawyer who 
made $60,000 a year for exertions no 
greater than writing letters to his clients 
claiming credit for passage of every act 
they favored. 

TI hope and I believe that these boastful 
lobbyists cannot “deliver” a single vote 
of a Member of Congress; but they do, by 
sheer weight of numbers and words, 
wield some influence and cause some 
trouble. They certainly cause a great 
deal of annoyance with their calls; and 
unfortunately the country at large gets 
the impression that these lobbyists can 
get anything they want in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to know who 
these men are, whom they represent, who 
pays the bills for their expensive hotel 
suites and their parties and their gifts. 
We ought to know why they are here, 
what they do. It may well be that we 
can not only show that some are defi- 
nitely dangerous but we can also show, 
perhaps, that they do not earn what it 
costs to keep them, and so the companies 
that hire them can put them to useful 
work and stop asking for higher prices. 
We need to know all about the lobbies. 
Such an investigation would be a whole- 
some thing; and I believe my resolution 
will serve the purpose. For the infor- 
mation of the House, I insert the text 
of my _ resolution—House Resolution 
557—at this point: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee of five Members of the 
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House of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representative; 
one of whom shall be designated by the 
Speaker as chairman. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to 
make a full, complete, and impartial inves. 
tigation of all groups, associations, commit. 
tees, organizations, or combinations thereof 
who have sought or are seeking, by use of 
any means, and directly or indirectly, to in. 
fluence the consideration of legislation in the 
Congress of the United States; or any matter 
deemed by the committee to be of public 
interest and relevant to the main purpose o; 
the investigation. 

Subjects of the investigation shall include, 
but shall not be limited to, any or all groups 
which have or are engaged in the present 
propaganda campaign or: lobby to defeat 
legislative measures for the relief of the acute 
housing shortage; any or all groups which 
have or are engaged in the disruptive propa- 
ganda campaign or lobby to abolish o 
weaken price control; all groups which have 
or are engaged in the power lobby; any or 
all groups which have or are engaged in 
similar propaganda campaigns or lobbies 
intended to influence legislative considera. 
tion by the Congress. 

It shall be the duty and within the powers 
of the committee to examine the nature, 
financial resources, receipts and expendi- 
tures, names of contributors and amounts 
contributed, publications, activities, motives, 
nature of expenditures, membership lists, 
techniques, methods, means used, and objec- 
tives sought of all organizations under in- 
vestigation; and to make any examination 
or determination found by a majority of the 
committee to be relevant to the inquiry. 

The committee may make such interim re- 
ports as it deems advisable, and shall make 
its final report to the House of Representa- 
tives on January 3, 1947, and shall make such 
remedial recommendations as a majority ap- 
proves. In the course of the investigation 
the committee shall bear in mind the con- 
stitutional and statutory guaranties of the 
privileges, rights, and immunities of citizens 
oi the United States to hold and express opin- 
ions and to petition the Government. The 
committee shall adopt rules of conduct gov- 
erning the actions of its members and em- 
ployees, and no investigation shall be made 
nor hearing held without due notice having 
been given all members and without ap- 
proval of a majority of members of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee, or any authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit and act at such times 
and places, whether or not the House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned; require 
the presence of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, papers, ac- 
counts, and documents; and take such testl- 
mony, by subpena or otherwise, as it deems 
necessary. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee is authorized to employ such 
clerical, expert, or legal assistants and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable, 
and to fix the compensation for its employees 
on a basis in conformity with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1924. The cost of stenographic 
services for reporting hearings shall not ¢x- 
ceed 25 cents per hundred words. Expenses 
of the committee shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee and by the Committee on Ac- 
counts. The committee may authorize any 
one or more persons to conduct any part of 
the investigation or hold public hearings oF 
to issue subpenas. All hearings shall be pub- 
lic, and all reports, documents, and records 
shall be public records. The committee 
further authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by the committee, or a2 
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authorized subcommittee or agent thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who having ap- 
peared refuse to answer any question perti- 
nent to the investigation heretofore au- 
thorized, shall be held to the penalties pre- 
scribed by law. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
SMITH) with whom I do not always agree, 
for calling attention to the urgent need 
for this resolution, and to express my 
appreciation to those Members who have 
indicated to me they favor ch action. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

(Mr. Horrman asked and was given 
permission to include a newspaper article 
in the remarks he expects to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today.) 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5716 to amend the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5716, with Mr. 
Rosinson of Utah in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 13 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring before you at 
this time H. R, 5716, the report of which 
is unanimous, which would extend for a 
period of 9 months, from June 30, 1946, 
7 tities of the original 15 titles of the 
Second War Powers Act. The seventh 
is split as to the length of extension. It 
is the allocations and priorities power 
under title III. That part which gives 
the President the power to allocate ma- 
terials for housing and necessary build- 
ing construction which are in such short 
supply, is extended for 12 months. All 
the rest of title III and the other six 
titles are extended for 9 months. 

They are as follows: 

TITLE I—EMERGENCY POWERS OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OVER MOTOR 
AND WATER CARRIERS 
Under this title the War Shipping Ad- 

ministration operates certain coastwise 

lines which should be maintained until 
the return of vessels to their former 
owners can be accomplished so as to re- 
store normal peacetime traffic. In addi- 
tion the Army and Navy are authorized 
under this title to operate certain bus 
lines serving camps and emergency facili- 
ues where otherwise no such transporta- 
tion would be available. Pending further 
demobilization of the armed services and 
return of vessels to their owners the 
authority of this title appears necessary. 

Title II is the extension of the Army 
and Navy power to dispose of surplus 
war-bought real-estate holdings. Their 
bowers of acquisition of real estate were 
allowed to lapse in accordance with the 





provision of Public Law 270, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Title III is the priorities and alloca- 
tions power which has been discussed. 

Title IV confers upon the Federal Re- 
Serve bank the right to save one- 
sixteenth of 1 percent commission on the 
purchase in the open market of bonds 
which, without this power we would, as a 
government, have to buy in the open 
market. This power is very wisely used, 
and we have asked the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to consider mak- 
ing this power permanent, because we 
believe it has been very helpful. 
TITLE VY—WAIVER OF NAVIGATION AND INSPECTION 

LAWS 


Under this title certain of the manning 
and equipment restrictions placed on the 
operation of American vessels are waived. 
This is absolutely essential if transpor- 
tation is to be made available to bring 
back our troops from overseas. As an 
example, over 200 Liberty ships are now 
carrying from 784 to 1,943 persons per 
trip, but without the authority of title V 
the maximum of 68 persons, including 
the crew of 56, could be transported. 
Should this title lapse, return of overseas 
personnel would be most seriously de- 
layed. 

TITLE VII—POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


This title exempts from the provisions 
of the Hatch Act part-time employees 
who serve without compensation or with 
only nominal compensation. It affects 
primarily members of local price and 
rationing boards and selective service 
boards. The OPA and the Selective 
Service System make every effort to as- 
sure themselves that members of these 
boards do not presume upon this ex- 
emption, but so long as personnel of 
these boards continue to donate their 
services to the United States it appears 
appropriate to continue it in force. 

Title XI was an Army power. It has 
served its purpose and is no longer nec- 
essary, sO we are eliminating that title 
at its expiration date, June 30 of this 
year. 


TITLE XIV-—UTILIZATION OF VITAL WAR 
INFORMATION 


This title makes possible the collection 
and dissemination of various statistical 
data within the Government. On the 
basis of this information the conversion 
from peace to war was accomplished and 
the availability of this information ap- 
pears equally necessary for planning re- 
conversion from war to peace. The title 
should, therefore, be extended to aid in 
the administration of the powers con- 
ferred by title Il. The committee re- 
spectfully recommends that the appro- 
priate legislative committees should give 
study to permanent legislation of this 
character. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I note that in 
title XIV section 1401 is retained, which 
gives the Secretary of Commerce power 
to get any statistical information from 
anyone under pain of a 60-day imprison- 
ment and a $500 fine. Section 1402 per- 
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mits the interchange of information to 
which the gentleman has referred. I 
wonder if there is any place in the hear- 
ings where any necessity for the reten- 
tion of section 1401 until next spring is 
described. 

Mr. HOBBS. While I was present at 
every session of the committee and heard 
all the testimony, I am not prepared to 
answer that categorically. I will get the 
answer for the gentleman and will be 
glad to give it to him. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It was either in this 
year’s hearings or last year’s, but the 
Administrator of CPA as well as the 
head of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion stated that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have the statistical 
information in the hands of the Bureau 
of the Census before they could make 
allocations. 

Mr. HOBBS. Thank you, sir. The 
question of the gentleman from Ohio 
was a little different from that. I will 
get the information for him. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman fom Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain, simply that we may have it abso- 
lutely clear, about sections 1 and 2? It 
seems to me that we can follow the 
others from reading the report, but from 
a reading of section 1 it is impossible to 
tell just what it relates. It simply re- 
fers to certain sections of other laws. As 
I understand, the gentleman tells us that 
it relates only to those bus lines and 
truck lines that are transporting troops 
or property to and from military reser- 
vations, and does not apply to the gen- 
eral common carrier truck lines of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is exactly right, 
sir. 
Mr. POAGE. I just wanted to get that 
absolutely clear in the REcoRD. 

As to section 2, which relates to the 
acquisition and disposition of property, 
I informally understood from one of the 
members of the committee that we no 
longer are continuing the provision that 
related to the acquisition of property, 
and I hope we are not. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, sir. 

Mr. POAGE. Just how, physically, do 
you take that out of section 2? Section 
2 relates to the method of acquiring 
property and occupying property with- 
out any payment, as we did during the 
war. Section 2 was not repealed, as I 
understand. How do you take it out of 
the acquisition provision? 

Mr. HOBBS. We did it in the last 
extension of this act. We said that the 
acquisition power was dead but that the 
disposition power would still continue. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask the gentleman whether the com- 
mittee gave any consideration to a 
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shorter extension? For example, it 
seems to me a natural extension might 
have been to the end of the calendar 
year, December 31. 

Mr. HOBBS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that we did so at length, and 
probably for at least 24 hours. 

We all agree with the statement that 
has been made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and other 
members of the committee, and with the 
testimony of Commodore Small, of the 
CPA, that powers of this kind breed 
powers; that allocations breed alloca- 
tions; that priorities breed priorities, and 
we wished to cut down as many as pos- 
sible and grant the extension of those 
which seemed necessary to extend for as 
short a period as possible. The subcom- 
mittee and the full committee went over 
that whole situation, and it was the 
unanimous agreement that this bill 
called for as short a period of extension 
as was feasible under the circumstances. 
We gave careful study to December as a 
time to end the proposed extension. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It occurs 
to me that the committee thought that 
the priority section needed 3 months 
longer than the other puwers. Of course, 
that could have been accomplished if 
you had made a general extension to 
December 31 and the priorities extension 
to March 31. 

Mr. HOBBS. The reason for that is 
made perfectly clear by a committee 
amendment, which will be offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAn- 
cock], which limits that extension of 12 
months simply to the housing and build- 
ing program. But may I say that an ex- 
tension to December 31 would put any 
further extension of any power so ex- 
tended, beyond the power of Congress to 
again renew its lease on life, no matter 
how desperately need might demand, 
since no Congress would be in session on 
December 31. 

Now, I must conclude. 

To many of us the overwhelming rea- 
son that the passage of this bill is so 
tremendously urgent is the threat of 
starvation overseas. It was apparent ard 
was mentioned in our report of a similar 
bill last November, but it has now become 
almost a reality. Dare we deny our 
President the power of allocating food 
for a starving world? Unless we do 
everything within our united power 130,- 
000,000 people will die from starvation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, a number of questions 
have been asked as to why it is necessary 
to extend these war powers. The sim- 
plest way to answer those questions is to 
read briefly from the testimony of Hon. 
John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobili-« 
zation and Reconversion, and Commo- 
dore John D. Small, Director of Civilian 
Production Administration. 

Mr. Snyder said: 

If there is not an early extension of the 
Second War Powers Act, we can soon expect 
a disorderly scramble for materials on the 
part of producers, and for finished goods on 
the part of dealers. Hoarding would be in- 
evitable. But an even worse situation would 
doubtless develop. In the scramble for goods, 
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many would be left behind in the rush. A 
tendency to delay production and distribu- 
tion would follow. Price pressures would in- 
crease. And let me repeat the warning of our 
President, any such tendency would seriously 
hamper reconversion, and would add a new 
and dangerous inflationary factor to the 
many already existing. 


Then, again, he calls attention to the 
specific need for the exercise of alloca- 
tion and priority powers. He says: 

There are the needs for controls in the use 
of building materials, and controls to assure 
an adequate supply of low-cost clothing. In 
addition, the need for controlling and allo- 
cating such scarce materials as rubber, lead, 
zinc, and leather are well known to all of us. 


Then he calls ettention to the fact that 
without priorities it is impossible to break 
bottlenecks in the reconversion process. 
He quotes an old maxim that “For want 
of a nail the battle was lost.” Let me 
give you a few other examples. For want 
of linings, tire production is reduced. 
Priority powers are necessary if we are 
to be able to meet our foreign commit- 
ments, including food and other relief 
needed throughout the world. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
if he was referring to commitments on 
lend-lease when he referred to our for- 
eign commitments? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I understand we 
have no lend-lease commitments. At 
any rate, none since the shooting 
stopped. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. We have 
not? Just the other day we had a bill 
before us which showed we still had com- 
mitments to send Russia some $480,000,- 
000 worth of materials such as ordnance 
and airplanes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. We are getting no 
new ones. If we made commitments we 
ought to make good. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The 
gentleman means we should continue 
to manufacture them under these alloca- 
tions and continue this power in CPA in 
order to allocate materials to build air- 
planes, ordnance, and tanks to send to 
Russia because we committed ourselves 
during wartime? The war is over. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I do not understand 
that we are sending those things to Rus- 
sia. I will not dispute the gentleman’s 
word if he knows to the contrary. 

And Mr. Small said: 

We are channeling enough materials into 
overalls, work clothing, and work shirts, I 
believe to adequately take care of the needs 
of the country, and we are doing it at the 
expense of many other things. We are giv- 
ing it to only a few things. We are giving 
help only to work clothing and work shirts, 
under $2.50 and shorts under a price break 
cut-off, and women’s dresses under $5.98. In 
other words, those are the things that our 
people of low income must have, and we are 


not giving that kind of help to anything 
else. 


Mr. 


Those are just a few excerpts from the 
record. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 
Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned the fact that they were supply- 


ing overalls. I just want the gentleman 
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to know that I have many letters from 
people out in my district to the effect 
that they are not getting overalls ang 
that they have patched the old ones go 
much that they are not fit to use any 
more. I just cannot go along with the 
statement that they are making over- 
alls available, because they are not mak- 
ing overalls available in anywhere near 
sufficient quantity to take care of the 
needs, 

Mr. HANCOCK. There is a shortage 
of overalls, cheap shirts, and cheap cloth. 
ing. Jt is part of the program Of CPA to 
channel enough cotton into the manu- 
facture of those goods so the shortage 
will be taken care of. That is the pro- 
gram and it is under way. Without allo. 
cations it will be impossible to carry it 
out. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I am not at 
all convinced as to the necessity for the 
continuance of the Second War Powers 
Act, but I am anxious to hear the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, 
because I have great respect for his legal 
ability and his judgment. 

We are still living under a limited na- 
tional emergency proclaimed, I believe, 
in May of 1940, and under an unlimited 
national emergency which was pro- 
claimed in September of 1941. We are 
still living under an official continuance 
of war, 

Last October I introduced a resolution 
to terminate those two emergencies and 
the war; and I should like to have the 
gentleman, a member of the Committee 
of the Judiciary, tell the House what we 
are to expect by way of terminating these 
emergencies and this war. 

Last October I placed in the Recorp a 
compilation of some 230 different Fed- 
eral statutes that were then on the 
books that depended for their continued 
existence on those two emergencies or 
on the war, or the duration plus 6 
months, or some combination of the 
two, and I am wondering when we are 
going to be freed from this multitude of 
directives that depend for their existence 
on these emergencies and on the war. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I cannot give the 
date when the war will officially end, 
but I may say to the gentleman that 
a study is being made of the various 
bills and directives that depend upon 
the emergencies and the continuance of 
the war for their validity. ‘There are 
over 400 of them. Should the war be 
declared to be ended suddenly or im- 
mediately, there would be a great deal of 
confusion, a great deal of dislocation, 
and a great deal of hardship. I believe 
there are 12 different attorneys who are 
studying the legislation that is involved. 
We expect to have a digest of their work 
soon so we can analyze the facts and 
decide on the date to declare the war 
terminated. 

Let me say further it is our intention 
to eliminate war controls gradually, 
sensibly, safely, and cautiously. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. And I hope 
as rapidly as possible. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am glad to hear that 
the Committee on the Judiciary is mak- 
ing this study. I hope they will report 
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q bill to end these controls as speedily 
as may safely be done for the benefit it 
will bring to the reconversion effort. 

What I object to is continuance of the 
emergencies and of the War as an over- 
all blanket catch-all to continue all of 
the controls, those unneeded as well as 
those that might be justified. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The members of the 
Judiciary Committee share the gentle- 
man’s sentiments, I may say to him, but 
we wish to avoid disaster. When the 
Second War Powers Act was passed early 
in 1942 it was made effective until De- 
cember 31, 1944. We were too opti- 
mistic. We found it necessary to extend 
it until December 31, 1945, and again 
until June 3, 1946. The question now 
is, Shall we extend it further and for 
how long? 

Originally there were 15 titles in the 
act. These have been whittled down to 
seven. The only title that is really con- 
troversial before us today is title III, 
under which the President issues priority 
and allocation orders. All people, espe- 
cially Americans, are impatient of re- 
straints and restrictions on their indi- 
vidual freedom of action and we do not 
tolerate them unless we are persuaded 
that they are necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, many people, including 
a number of the Members present, would 
like to abolish all controls, both priority 
controls and price controls, immediately, 
but in the considered judgment of our 
committee and many others who share 
the responsibility of deciding the issue, 
it was thought that the sudden cessation 
of controls would bring disaster. It 
would throw business into a tailspin. 
We have been leading an abnormal eco- 
nomic life for 5. years and we must re- 
adjust our dislocated economy gradually 
and with caution. We all wish to ac- 
complish that purpose at the earliest 
possible date and I can assure you that 
your Committee on the Judiciary realizes 
the magnitude of that problem and is 
giving it close and thorough study. 

Mr. Chairman, unlike some of the 
other committees of the House, the Judi- 
ciary Committee as a rule composes its 
differences before the legislation it han- 
dles reaches the floor. This bill is no 
exception. The 27 members of that com- 
mittee are solidly behind this bill. We 
feel it is essential. We do not like it any 
better than you do, but we feel it is our 
duty to report this bill and to urge its 
passage, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man explain the necessity for continuing 
naval procurement without advertising 
or competitive bidding, and also the ne- 
cessity for continuing section 1401 of 
title XIV, which gives the Secretary of 
Commerce power to secure information 
from anyone on any statistical matter 
under pain of fine and imprisonment? 

Mr. HANCOCK. The first part of the 
sentleman’s question is addressed to the 
Opening paragraph of title III. Person- 





ally, I do not see any reason why the 
particular provision he mentioned should 
be continued. But title XIV is highly 
desirable and should be continued be- 
cause if we are going to have allocations 
and priorities, the responsible authorities 
must know the figures on which to base 
those orders. It would be stupid to say 
that they will have to do it blindly or by 
guesswork. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the members 
of the committee felt as I do, when the 
bill was under consideration, that we 
should extend these powers for short 
periods only, that we should keep a tight 
rein on the control agencies, and before 
extending the powers we should require 
them to come to us at short intervals and 
demonstrate clearly the necessity for 
further extensions. Many of us felt that 
extensions should not be granted for a 
period in excess of 6 months; but, as the 
gentleman from Alabama pointed out, 
we are assured by our leaders that Con- 
gress will adjourn sine die sometime in 
July and it is quite possible that some of 
these powers of priority and allocation 
will have to be extended beyond De- 
cember 31. The need will become ap- 
parent, if at all, in the fall. If we ex- 
tend them until December 31 only, and 
it becomes imperative to further extend 
the powers, it would be necessary to call 
a special session to consider the legisla- 
tion. 

Others on the committee would like to 
extend these powers from year to year. 
We reached a compromise and decided 
on March 31, 1947, an extension of 9 
months. There is one exception, and 
that is the part of title ITI that deals 
with priorities and allocations. 

A committee amendment will be of- 
fered to continue the authority of the 
President only with reference to the allo- 
cation of building materials until June 
30, 1947. We do that because the House 
has already given the Expediter of Hous- 
ing that same authority until June 30, 
1947. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

We think it is rather incongruous to 
give the Expediter greater power than 
the President of the United States. AsI 
said, a committee amendment will be 
offered to correct a mistake which was 
made by the draftsman of the bill. The 
bill as introduced does not represent the 
full views of the committee. The senti- 
ment of the committee is unanimous that 
we should extend the powers of alloca- 
tion and priority and other powers in 
title III until March 31, 1947, only, but 
that the President’s authority as to 
building materials should be extended to 
June 30, 1947. 

I do not like control of business and 
markets any more than you do, but I be- 
lieve that during our convalescence from 
our 5 years sickness we must continue to 
take some rather bitter medicine. With 
considerable reluctance and with strong 
conviction I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I hoped when we passed the 
War Powers Extension Act in December 
1945 that there would be no requests for 
further extension of that act. But we 
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find ourselves in a situation today where 
it appears to be almost mandetory. This 
situation is very distasteful, indeed, to 
me. I feel sure that, if we had had a 
more efficient administration of the va- 
rious agencies of the Government in the 
administration of the laws, this would 
not have been necessary. 

Our. Judiciary Committee was most 
favorably impressed with the testimony 
of Commodore Small, who is in charge 
of the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, and he appears to be a very intelli- 
gent, sincere, and able Administrator. 
He is in thorough sympathy with private 
enterprise. He believes that private en- 
terprise should not be hindered or ob- 
structed but rather encouraged. He de- 
plored the fact that it is necessary to ex- 
tend the Second War Powers Act in some 
respects. He emphasized that power 
feeds on power, and demands more 
power; and one emergency develops not 
one but two or more emergencies. 

This always happens where govern- 
ment undertakes to carry on the activi- 
ties and business of the people through 
centralized power. Such action hinders 
the productive capacity and the effi- 
ciency of the people to carry on their 
own affairs. 

For the last 13 years we have had 
nothing but emergencies created by the 
administration through its bureaus, 
commissions, and other agencies. One 
emergency has created two or more 
emergencies and then the two or more 
emergencies have created additional 
emergencies. So it has gone on from 
time to time and there have been created 
and built up powerful commissions, bu- 
reaus, and other Federal agencies. 

Today we are told’that we are in sev- 
eral emergencies. I am not so much 
worried about this limited extension of 
the War Powers Act for the time set 
forth in this bill. What I am worried 
about is that, under the bungling of the 
New Deal policies, we will carry over 
some of the present emergencies and 
create new ones before the expiration of 
the extension provided in this bill, and 
that the administration and these agen- 
cies will insist upon a further extension. 
I am thoroughly convinced that as long 
as this New Deal administration re- 
mains in power there will continue to be 
one or more emergencies, and they will 
continue to impose the blighting hand of 
an all-powerful central bureaucratic 
government upon the American people 
and their activities. That is the thing 
that gives me concern. 

I have told my constituents and others 
that the only possible way to bring relief 
from these intolerable conditions is to 
elect Members of the House and Senate 
in 1946 and a President in 1948 who sin- 
cerely believe in constitutional govern- 
ment, who sincerely believe in private en- 
terprise, and in restoring the government 
of the American people to them, and sin- 
cerely believe in the American way of 
life and who are opposed to bureaucratic 
control and to regimentation. 

Useless officeholders must be dispensed 
with and unnecessary expenses must be 
avoided. The credit of the Government 
must be restored. These powers must be 
returned to the people. 
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Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to my distinguished friend from Illinois. 

Mr.MASON. Only that will stop these 
powers because this Congress is not going 
to do it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I agree 
with the gentleman. The American peo- 
ple must elect Members of the House and 
Senate who are opposed to operating this 
Government through the creation of 
emergencies and the grabbing of author- 
ity under the guise of emergencies. 

THE SECOND WAR POWERS ACT 


MASON. Will the gentleman 


This act was passed by the Congress as 


a necessary war measure. Hostilities 
ceased more than 7 months ago. Our 
Judiciary Committee began a careful 
study of the continued need of these war 
powers. Originally there were 15 titles 
to this important measure. Our com- 
mittee, after most careful investigation, 
recommended to the House of Represent- 
atives that titles V, VI, VIII, IX, X, XII, 
and XIII be repealed and they were re- 
pealed. 

The question now arises what shall be 
done with titles I, II, III, IV, VII, XI, and 
XIV. Our committee in this bill has 
urged the repeal of title XI as of June 30, 
1946, and has fixed the date for the ter- 
mination of the powers set forth in titles 
I, II, 1, IV, VII, and XIV on March 31, 
1947. It appears from the testimony that 
it is necessary to retain the powers in title 
I, section 101 in order to expedite the re- 
turn of our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
from overseas. But for the powers of 
section 101, title I, the demobilization of 
our forces would have been delayed. It 
was essential that they get home as 
quickly as they had sufficient points and 
length of service. We still have perhaps 
two million men overseas and this pro- 
vision is extended to hasten their re- 
turn home, but, of course, the powers 
terminate under title I on March 31, 
1947. Title II, section 201, gave the Army 
and the Navy the right to procure the 
necessary lands and the personal prop- 
erty to promote our national defense 
during the war. They have ceased to 
acquire lands and personal property un- 
der this title, but it is now necessary to 
dispose of this property, and, therefore, 
the power in this title is extended to 
dispose of the property. Title III is the 
important section of the Second War 
Powers Act. It deals with priorities and 
allocations of property and materials. 
The act, as amended by this bill, ex- 
tends the powers in title ITI in order to 
facilitate the production, priorities, and 
allotments of necessary materials and 
equipment in our housing program 
adopted by the House recently. The 
House adopted the housing program by 
a vote of 357 to 24, which undertook to 
give to the Expediter of the housing pro- 
gram authority to expedite the procure- 
ment of necessary materials and equip- 
ment, and the power to fix priorities and 
make allotments. Title IV, section 401, 
relates to the purchase by the Federal 
Reserve bank of Government obliga- 
tions. This has proved to be very help- 
ful and has saved the Government a 
handsome sum of money. There is no 
good reason why this authority should not 
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be continued until March 31, 1947. Title 
VII relieves members of draft boards 
and others serving the Government with- 
out pay from the provisions of the Hatch 
Act. There appears to be no good rea- 
son why this should not be continued 
until March 31, 1947. By that time it 
is believed that these persons will be 
relieved from their free official duties. 
Title XI expires on June 30, 1946. Title 
XIV merely requires the Department of 
Commerce to furnish through its Census 
Bureau to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment in confidence such information 
as may be necessary in carrying out some 
of the necessary governmental activi- 
ties. Of course, this information must 
be held in confidence by the agencies of 
the Government receiving same. This 
follows the law that has been in effect 
for more than 80 years. We can see 
no harm that will come to the country 
by the continuance of this part of the 
War Powers Act until March 31, 1947. 

If this bill is passed, the War Powers 
Act is greatly limited and cannot affect 
the people adversely, in my opinion, un- 
less it is under title III, in granting 
priorities and allocations for materials 
and equipment in carrying out the very 
necessary housing program. It is agreed 
by all that there is a very great shortage 
in housing and that great numbers of our 
veterans, returning from the war, are 
unable to find shelter for themselves and 
their families. The housing program is 


principally put on for the benefit of the 
veterans, and we all agree they are now 
entitled to homes after having spent 
months and years, many of them in fox 


holes. 

Our Nation is technically at war. My 
chief complaint against the administra- 
tion is the failure to take some action to 
terminate the war. About 250 acts of 
Congress provide that those acts shall 
become ineffective 6 months after the 
termination of the war. The terms of 
service of millions of our enlisted men 
and women will cease within 6 months 
after the termination of the war. The 
war can be legally terminated by a proc- 
lamation of the President that the war 
is over or by a concurrent resolution 
passed by the House and Senate. The 
President has been urged to issue this 
proclamation, but he has declined to do 
so. Many bills have been introduced in 
the House and Senate providing for the 
termination of the war but these bills are 
opposed, as we are informed, by the 
President. Since hostilities ceased about 
7 months ago, it seems to me that it 
would only be right and proper for the 
President to issue a proclamation, either 
declaring that the war is at an end or 
fixing a date when it shall end, and fail- 
ing in that he should withdraw his ob- 
jections to the resolutions introduced 
in the House and Senate. 

Our Judiciary Committee is making a 
careful survey of the war measures with 
a view to the repeal of these war meas- 
ures. The executive branch and the 
legislative branch of the Government 
should repeal each and every one of these 
war measures just as soon as it is prac- 
ticable to do so. There is little doubt but 
what many of these measures are hold- 
ing up production and thereby denying 
to the American people the thousand- 
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and-one articles that they need and must 
have and increasing the threat of infla- 
tion. 

I wish to say in conclusion that the 
emergency will have to be very great for 
me to vote for any further extension of 
these war powers or war measures, and ] 
shall be very happy to give my support 
to efforts to bring these war powers and 
war measures to an end. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
when I discussed this matter a few min- 
utes ago, I did not have quite sufficient 
time to conclude my thought. I wanted 
to say at that time that the OPA wil] 
shortly be before us for extension. One 
of the important factors of that exten- 
sion is the curing of some of the things 
which have been wrong with the OPA. 
Although I have supported the Price 
Control Act since its inception, I have 
fought very earnestly against certain in- 
equities. One of those inequities is the 
MAP regulation, which places on the 
manufacturers a regulation that they 
shall make low- and average-priced gar- 
ments; that they shall maintain a cer- 
tain average price level in their produc- 
tion. Now, that has to do with this War 
Powers Act in this way, that the Civilian 
Production Administration is one of the 
agencies of Government which stems 
from the War Powers Act, which gives to 
CPA the right of allocation of materials 
and machinery. That is why I am in- 
terested in seeing that the War Powers 
Act is extended, in order that the Civilian 
Production Administration’ may have 
those controls extended for a certain 
length of time. Why do I say that? 
Because, under the maximum average 
price regulation of the OPA, they did not 
allocate materials at the mill base. The 
OPA has realized its mistake. 

Low-priced cloth, which has flown 
from the market and is unavailable, 
whether in women’s dresses, men’s shirts, 
shorts, underwear, pajamas, or whatever 
it may be, can only be brought back, in 
my opinion, in this emergency scarcity 
time, by freezing at the mills those looms 
and insuring the production of that par- 
ticular low-priced cloth, and the alloca- 
tion of that cloth to manufacturers who 
will pledge themselves to make the ar- 
ticles which are now missing from the 
market. This the OPA is trying to effect. 
They depend upon the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration for that allocation 
of materials, that power to channel those 
materials to manufacturers who will 
make low-priced clothing. 

It is my hope that the maximum aver- 
age price regulation will be removed. 
Personally, I intend to vote against it 
when the OPA comes up for extension. 
I think it has been a miserable failure, 
and I think the only way we can approach 
the goal of low-priced clothing is through 
control of materials at the mills, until 
a normal supply of that material is avail- 
able once more and the normal flow of 
garment production can be resumed. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
RossIon] made one of the most impor- 
tant points in this priority field. The 
housing bill, which we passed to get vet- 
erans’ housing, depends upon the allocat- 
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ing of material, the channeling of ma- 
terial away from nonessential types of 
buildings, into essential homes. In 
order to channel that material through 
allocation, priorities must be established. 
The Housing Administration is depend- 
ing upon the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration to do that part of the act. If 
we do not extend the War Powers Act, the 
Civilian Production Administration au- 
tomatically folds up on the expiration of 
the present War Powers Act date. It 
will then be necessary to reconstruct a 
complete new bureau and accumulate 
new information and all the different 
data that is necessary in order to do an 
intelligent job of priority allocations. 
That is why I say it is so important at 
this time that this act be extended. 
There are other points which have been 
ably covered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama |Mr. Hosss] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hancock]. But at 
this time we are particularly interested 
in housing for veterans, in restoring to 
the common people of AMerica who have 
low earnings, or who have fixed incomes 
through pensions or annuities, the privi- 
lege of going into the market and buying 
reasonably priced clothing. It seems to 
me that as MAP has not succeeded, the 
allocation of materials is our next attack 
upon the clothing scarcity problem. 
The OPA is now trying that out. 

By the time OPA comes up for exten- 
sion we will know whether the allocation 
of materials through CPA priority chan- 
nels has succeeded in bringing to the 
market low- and medium-priced cloth- 
ing. If it has not succeeded at that time 
it will undoubtedly have a great effect 
upon whether OPA should be extended, 
because that is one of their important 
functions. 

Price control is an illusion if it curtails 
production. Prices must be adjusted so 
that production can be increased, but 
they must not be increased to the point 
of inflationary profits. When fair prof- 
its, determined by reference to a histori- 
cal normal span of years, is allowed, the 
manufacturer will produce more goods. 
If the greedy refuse to produce a fair 
percentage of low- or medium-priced 
ranges, I am in favor of achieving this 
national aim through priority allocation 
of materials to manufacturers who will 
produce in the national interest. The 
CPA controls can then be used, but first 
let us give industry a chance to produce 
voluntarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Henry]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional minute to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 2 min- 
utes, 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for this legislation not because I en- 
joy delegating unusual powers to the Fed- 
eral Government or because I enjoy sub- 
mitting to regimentation, but because I 
feel it is necessary under the circum- 
Stances, 

‘ One of the important features of the 
ol before us deals with the question of 
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priorities and priority powers. This is 
under the supervision of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administrator, Commodore 
Small. 

Commodore Jack Small is a personal 
and intimate friend of mine and has been 
for many, many years. I consider him 
absolutely honest, sincere, conscientious, 
and a high type of American citizen. He 
has ability and courage, and I feel very 
certain that if he is permitted to use his 
own judgment and decide things for him- 
self he will come up with the right 
answers at all times; and I can assure 
you that I have confidence in his ability 
to proceed as you would like him to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If all of 
these bureaus could be administered by 
men like Commodore Small we would 
have a different situation in this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY. I agree with the genile- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Has the gentleman basis 
to believe that Commodore Small will be 
permitted to use his own judgment? 

Mr. HENRY. I have sufficient confi- 
dence in Commodore Jack Small to be- 
lieve that if he is browbeaten he will re- 
sign his post rather than submit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. Sprincer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, a 
committee amendment will be offered to 
the pending bill. This amendment has 
already been explained by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Hancock]. It 
relates to the date in line 2 on page 2. 
The date “June 30, 1947,” will be changed 
to “March 31, 1947,” and this additional 
language will follow immediately after 
the date proposed by the amendment: 

Except that for purposes of allocations of 
building materials and facilities relating to 
the utilization of building materials, such 
title 3 and the amendments to existing law 


made by such title shall remain in force 
until June 30, 1947. 


That means just this: Title III with re- 
gard to allocations and priorities will 
terminate on March 31, 1947. The mat- 
ter of allocating building materials, 
however, will be continued under that 
title until the 30th of June 1947, in order 
to correspond with the housing bill just 
passed by the House. This, however, 
gives that power to the President. The 
housing bill gives that power to the Di- 
rector or to the Expediter. What we 
want under this building-materials plan 
is to secure the needed material so we 
can build houses and so the veterans 
will have an opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves and their families. 

I think perhaps it might be worth the 
time of the committee to discuss some 
of these different titles under the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act involved in this 
particular legislation. 
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Title I, as you know, relates to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority over motor and water carriers. 
That embraces the Office of Defense 
Transportation and involves the ques- 
tion of getting our boys who are serving 
in the Army and in far-flung lands back 
home again. That is continued for the 
purpose of getting these boys back home 
along with the supplies and materials to 
take care of them. I am confident no 
one will offer any objection to that title; 
it is the general wish to get our boys back 
home at the earliest moment. 

Title II deals with the acquisition and 
disposition of property by both the War 
and Navy Departments. The question 
of the acquisition of property has been 
entirely eliminated by the committee. 
The only portion of that particular title 
which now remains is the question of 
disposing of property, and we certainly 
do not desire to take away the existing 
power for them to dispose or sell the 
property which they have on hand. 
That is absolutely necessary. 

Title III I have touched on in men- 
tioning allocations and priorities and 
also the question of lumber. I may say, 
in addition, if you will pardon me for a 
moment, we have under that title sugar, 
which is very scarce and Critical. The 
evidence came before us that the sugar 
question will not improve greatly until 
the end of this year and there is a great 
need for some regulation. Take next 
textiles. You can hardly get a suit of 
clothes anywhere and there must be 
some regulation respecting textiles. 
Take building materials and supplies. 
There is a scarcity in that field. A vast 
amount of shortages exist in that 
needed commodity. The same rule ap- 
plies to tin, zinc, and rubber. There is a 
long list of those that have been gone 
over in the hearings. White shirts, 
shorts, and work shirts and overalls are 
very scarce. 

I was not entirely sold on this continu- 
ation until I heard the uncontradicted 
and undisputed testimony which came 
before the subcommittee, then I became 
convinced, and I know every member of 
the subcommittee became convinced, 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
some of these titles be extended. I would 
like to go on just a little fu-'ther. 

Title IV is continued for 9 months. 
That relates to the power of the Federal 
Reserve bank to take up Government 
obligations. That happens along about 
income-tax time, and they have been able 
to save millions of dollars in interest by 
the power under that provision and un- 
der that title. 

Title V has to do with the waiver of 
navigation and inspection laws. We 
have very rigid inspection laws in con- 
nection with taking our boys across the 
oceans and bringing them back home 
again from service in foreign countries. 
If those rigid inspection laws were ad- 
hered to we could not load these ships to 
the capacity they have been loaded with 
our soldiers and equipment, and it would 
require much longer to get them back 
home. This is a waiver of those rigid 
inspection laws, which are in force at 
this particular time. 

Title VI is entirely out. 
inated. 


It is elim- 
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Title VII refers to political activities 
and that relates to ration boards, draft 
boards, and all those ‘different agencies 
that were set up during this war. That 
is continued for 9 months or until March 
31, 1947. 

Titles VIII, IX, X, XI, XTI, and XIII 
are entirely eliminated. 

The only remaining title is title XIV 
which is necessary in order to give in- 
formation between the different depart- 
ments of Government. It is my hope 
that in the interest of completing these 
highly important items this measure will 
be passed and the Second War Powers 
Act extended for months, as set forth 
in the pending measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think anyone abhors Government 
controls any more than Ido. When the 
question of the continuance of these nec- 
essary wartime controls was taken up 
by the Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning Committee, of which I happen 
to be a member, the question that arose 
in the minds of every one of the 15 mem- 
bers of that committee was whether or 
not the controls could be discontinued 
immediately. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that every member of that committee 
was desirous of eliminating all Govern- 
ment controls immediately; however, 
after one witness testified, we became 
just the least bit doubtful of the advis- 
ability of eliminating the controls, and 
at the end of the very lengthy hearings 
that committee conducted, we were thor- 
oughly convinced that it was impractical 
and, as a matter of fact, our economy 
could not withstand the impact that it 
would suffer if the controls were lifted 
immediately. 

I think that the attitude of the com- 
mittee can be best summed up by quot- 
ing from part of the testimony of a very 
successful American businessman who, 
when asked the question as to whether 
or not the ccntrols should be eliminated, 
said: 

If I were in your position, I should hate 
to recommend that that be done. 


It is important to bear in mind 
the fact that the purchasing power of 
the people of this country today amounts 
to about $246,000,000,000. During the 
war when attention was first directed to 
what the postwar era would present, 
every one believed that immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities unem- 
ployment would increase to about five 
million. Instead of that, according to 
the best figures available, unemployment 
is about 1,500,000, and instead of employ- 
ment decreasing there are today about 
51,000,000 people employed with the re- 
sult that the purchasing power has in- 
creased. Now, with that terrific pres- 
sure of purchasing power, of course, 
there comes a terrific demand for those 
articles which are scarce, and unless 
some controls are kept on these scarce 
articles then the prices will go skyrocket- 
ing. 
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I have heard on the floor this afternoon 
this question of shirts discussed. The 
answer to the shortage of low-cost shirts 
isavery simpleone. The manufacturers 
of shirts manufactured many thousands 
of the higher-priced shirts with the hope 
that governmental controls would be dis- 
continued, and thousands of dozens of 
shirts in the higher priced lines instead of 
the articles that they should have been 
manufacturing, are now in the possession 
of these manufacturers. 

In the allocations of these materials of 
which there are shortages it has been 
suggested that certain types of goods be 
manufactured, and the manufacturers 
have agreed to manufacture that type of 
article, but they have not acted in good 
faith in many cases. The same thing is 
largely true with respect to building ma- 
terials. There are critical shortages in 
burlap, hard-cordage fibers, lead, rubber, 
tin, lumber, coal, hides, antimony, qui- 
nine, and some other materials. The 
shortage in tin in the public interest is 
so direct as to take on some of the at- 
tributes of a public emergency because 
of the importance in its use for the 
maintenance of our food supply. Most 
of these materials are in a satisfactory 
position to withstand any but an uncon- 
trolled inflationary pressure. 

In the interest of all the people the 
appropriate agency can control the use 
of these scarce articles under the author- 
ity of the act under consideration. If, 
with these short materials control is no 
longer continued, then there will be no 
limit to the price, with the result which, 
of course, is perfectly obvious to every 
one. There is an abundance of testi- 
mony to prove that the removal of con- 
trols will not increase the supply of short 
articles sufficiently to meet the demand 
therefor. It is very encouraging to know 
that those people charged with the ad- 
ministration affected by these laws are 
all determined to get rid of them as 
quickly as possible. I am certain that 
the representatives of those several Gov- 
ernment agencies were sincere when they 
testified not only before the Committee 
on the Judiciary but before the Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee that they intend to eliminate controls 
as rapidly as they possibly can. No one 
can doubt the sincerity and integrity of 
Mr. Small the distinguished head of CPA. 
If you read his testimony you will be 
assured that there will be no controls for 
a minute longer than is necessary. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This morning I re- 
ceived a barrage of postal cards from 
ladies in my district deploring the fact 
that they could not purchase nylon hose. 
I have received probably 100 cards in the 
last day. ‘That is one of the critical 
shortages. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, that is one 
of the critical shortages, but may I point 
out this fact to the gentleman that the 
manufacturers of nylon hosiery that al- 
ready have thousands of dozens of pairs 
of hose on hand are hoping for the elimi- 
nation of these controls, so that instead 
of the ladies who have been Correspond- 
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ing with the gentleman paying a decent 
price for their hosiery they will pay a 
price many times what it is worth. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That matter is con. 
trolled by OPA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title XV, section 
1501, of the Second War Powers Act, 1942. 
approved March 27, 1942, as amended, js 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1501. Titles I, II, IV, V, VII, and xiv 
of this act, and the amendments to existing 
law made by any such title, shall remain in 
force only until March 31, 1947, or until such 
earlier time as the two Houses of Congress 
by concurrent resolution, or the President 
may designate, and title III of this act, and 
the amendments to existing law made by 
such title, shall remain in force only until 
June 30, 1947, or until such earlier time as 
the two Houses of Congress by concurrent 
resolution, or the President, may designate, 
and after such amendments cease to be in 
force any provision of law amended thereby 
shall be in full force and effect as though 
this act had not been enacted; but no court 
proceedings brought under any such title 
shal] abate by reason of the termination 
hereunder of such title.” 

Title XI of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, as amended, is hereby repealed as of 
June 30, 1946. 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee umendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr 
Hancock: On page 2, line 2, strike out “June 
30, 1947”, and insert in lieu thereof, “March 
31, 1947 (except that for purposes of alloca- 
tions of building materials, and facilities re- 
lated to the utilization of building materials, 
such title III, and the amendments to exist- 
ing law made by such title, shall remain in 
force until June 30, 1947).” 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
purport and the reason for this amend- 
ment have been explained several times. 
Let me just say that it has the unanimous 
support of the committee and was 
adopted by the committee yesterday 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr, VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, | 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
On page 1, line 6, after “and” insert “sec- 
tions 1402 and 1403 of.” 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
it is with considerable hesitation that I 
make this attempt to improve on the re- 
sults of the deliberations of the great 
Committee on the Judiciary, but if you 
will look at page 9 of the report, at the 
bottom of the page you will find in the 
text of the War Powers Act, under title 
XIV, Utilization of Vital War Informa- 
tion, three sections. Sections 1402 and 
1403 have to do with permitting the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to furnish statistical 
information which he already has for 
the purpose of carrying on the war. EY 
the extension of this War Powers Act 
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Congress, of course, is officially saying 
that the war is still going on. 

Section 1401, which my amendment 
would omit from the extension, simply 
provides as follows—I cannot read it all, 
but I will paraphrase what it states: 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall, at the direction of the Pres- 
ident, make such special investigations 
and reports of statistical matters as he is 
ordered to. I cannot imagine any in- 
vestigation that could not be considered 
a statistical matter. Any person who 
shall refuse or willfully neglect to answer 
any questions in connection with any 
special investigations made under this 
section shall be fined $500 and put in jail 
for 60 days. 

That means that if any businessman, 
bedeviled by Department of Commerce 
questionnaires for statistical purposes, 
chucks one in the wastebasket he is lia- 
ble to go to jail. 

The OPA Director, Mr. Bowles, has 
under the OPA law, power to find out any 
information he needs that he does not 
already have. Sections 1402 and 1403 
of title XIV leave in the law the power 
for Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to furnish to other departments 
any information which Secretary Wal- 
lace already has. It seems to me it is 
utterly unnecessary to extend for 9 
months after June 30 this power which, 
as far as I can find, is not essential for 
reconversion but which may be used, a 
snooping power which I cannot see is 
needed in any way to carry out any of 
the controls which are described as still 
necessary under this law. 

I have asked questions repeatedly of 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and I have not been referred 
to any place in the hearings that refers 
to section 1401. There are references to 
requests for information, which can still 
be furnished under section 1402. Since 
this unexplained and apparently unnec- 
essary power is in the extension, let us 
take it out. 

I hear so many Members say, “We are 
opposed to controls, but; we think con- 
trols should end, but.” One Member 
said the people will rise and insist the 
controls end some day. The only way 
people can act in a republic is through 
their representatives. 

I know of no Member of this House 
that wants to end all controls on June 
30. I thought the policy of this House 
Was being established when we set up 
the Housing Act, that we were going to 
realize that there were certain conditions 
caused by the ending of the war that 
might require special legislation, and 
Were going to face these with our eyes 
open and attend to them. I deplore the 
action of Congress in extending an act 
entitled “To expedite the prosecution of 
the war” merely because they have not 
thought through the problems that come 
with the coming of this kind of peace. 
The least we can do right now is to cut 
out this power, which has no justifica- 
tion at all in the hearings, and for which 
Rone can be conceived, but which is an 
inquisitorial, snooping power in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce that 
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might be abused. 


As John D. Small, head of CPA has 
said, “Priorities breed priorities, and con- 
trols breed controls.” Congress should 
use a little birth control on this breeding 
of controls and priorities instead of ex- 
tending these powers on the promise that 
they will not be used very much. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman 
know of any cases where the power given 
under that section has been abused? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. No; I do not, 
but the fact that it has not been abused 
is no reason for continuing an unjustified 
power in the law in the hands of a public 
official. The question is, is such power 
needed, and that question has not been 
answered. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does not 
the law prohibit making it public, any- 
how? 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I do hope 
that the House will not adopt this 
amendment, for the simple reason that it 
does nothing but grant the same power 
that is carried in the census law and has 
been since 1852. All it does is to author- 
ize the duly appointed agent of the Fed- 
eral Government to obtain information 
which is necessary to national defense, 
to making war, or in the aftermath, the 
rehabilitation and reconversion to peace- 
time economy. There is no reason why 
it should not be done. There has never 
been a prosecution that has been con- 
ducted under it, because the people have 
been giving honest answers when re- 
quested. There is no reason why it 
should not be here and there is an abun- 
dance of good reasons why it should be. 
Should there be any recalcitrant citizen 
who would fail to give the information 
that is reasonably requested by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce under this power, 
then there might be need for this way to 
acquire that information. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not a fact that 
under section 1401 a penalty is provided 
if a man refuses to give information 
when requested? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And under section 
1402 it provides a penalty for a man who 
discloses the information after it has 
been obtained? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is fol- 
Jowing a law that has been on the books 
for nearly 90 years? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Both as 
to giving the information and providing 
punishment for those who give it out in 
violation of the law? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, sir. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Gladly, sir. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that section 1401 permits the Secretary 
to dispense with or curtail any regular 
census or statistical work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and then it proceeds 
to give this additional power? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, sir. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true 
that section 1402, which is preserved in 
the law by the amendment offered, is 
the section which provides still for hold- 
ing confidentia) the information which 
the Secretary of Commerce furnishes? 
This amendment does not disturb the 
confidential character of information 
given as to present census information, 
but it merely strikes the extraordinary 
war power to dispense with the census 
and do individual snooping, which, as 
has been shown, has not been used so 
far. There is no reason shown for its 
retention. 

Mr. HOBBS. There has been no com- 
plaint whatsoever from any one of 
135,000,000 people in this country about 
any “snooping.” There has been no 
complaint whatever about abuse of this 
power. There has been no need what- 
ever for a single prosecution. Yet it 
would be a grave mistake on the part of 
Congress, I think, to adopt this amend- 
ment to strike out a power which is 
needed in aid of the war powers that we 
are extending, to ask questions that are 
legitimate and that no patriotic Amer- 
ican would mind answering. But the 
specific point is that he can dispense 
with the regular census should he need 
to, and make special investigations that 
are requested by other agencies of the 
Government. True. But in both ac- 
tions he must be backed by a national 
defense or war necessity. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. It is always a real 
pleasure to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]! calls attention to a 
very unusual if not unprecedented sec- 
tion in any law that I have ever seen 
since I have been here. It authorizes 
one of our department heads to curtail 
the work of his department and dismiss 
a few unnecessary job holders. How 
can anybody object to that? 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, having a high regard, as 
I have for the members of this commit- 
tee, upon which there are many able at- 
torneys, much more able than I, I hesitate 
to speak on this bill but I am somewhat 
puzzled. I have inquired of various mem- 
bers of the committee to find out where 
all this power of allocation arises in this 
particular act. The nearest I can find is 
the language which is found in section 
301. That language reads: 


Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the Nation will result itn a shortage 
in the supply of any material or any facili- 
ties for defense or for private account or for 
export, the President may allocate such ma- 
terial or facilities as he shall deem neces- 


sary in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense. 
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If there is any other place I would like 
to find it. because that langauge wor- 
ries me tremendously. AsI read it, that 
language sets out two things, first, that 
the only condition under which the 
President would have the power of alloca- 
tion under CPA, the former WPB, is 
when the use of materials in national 
defense has created a shortage, and then 
the only purpose for which he can allo- 
cate it is to allocate those particular 
short materials as he may deem neces- 
sary to promote the national defense. 

The allocation of cloth to the manu- 
facturer of shirts certainly is not an allo- 
cation of materials for war uses or for 
national defense. 

We have admitted here that we want 
these powers for the allocation of mate- 
rial for the building of homes, especially 
for veterans. Why not use language 
that says it shall be allocated for that 
particular purpose? Why not spell it 
out in clear A-B-C language instead of 
doing it under the subterfuge of extend- 
ing the War Powers Act under the guise 
of doing it for war purposes or the na- 
tional defense? I am tired of govern- 
mental agencies taking power by sub- 
terfuge and indirection. While the war 
was on we overlooked some usurpation 
of power. That time has passed. 

I address these remarks in all serious- 
ness, because I told my folks at home 
that when the war was over war controls 
would be ended as rapidly as possible. 
The shooting war is over, yet frankly 
there is a situation in the world that 
disturbs me no end, but that does not re- 
late to our allocation of materials which 
we are trying to say the President has 
the power to do under this language. 

If any member of the committee or 
the subcommittee can answer that or 
give me an explanation of this section 
and remove the uncertainty I would like 
to hear it. 

Mr. Chairman, 
answered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HANCCCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understood the gen- 
tleman from Ohio correctly a moment 
ago he stated there was no testimony in 
the hearings in support of title XIV. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Iryield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
from New York misunderstood the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. The gentleman from 
Ohio said there was no testimony to sup- 
port section 1401 of title XIV. There is 
testimony supporting sections 1402 and 
1403 which the gentleman, however, 
through his amendment, would leave in 
title XIV. 

Mr. HANCOCK. There is testimony 
in support of the entire title including 
the two the gentleman objects to. It will 
take but a minute to read the testimony. 
This is a quotation from the testimony of 
Mr. Ketcham, assistant general counsel 
of OPA: 

Mr. KetTcHam. Title XIV is the provision 
under which we obtain information from the 
Department of Commerce which that De- 
partment has collected and which it deems 
confidential. It has been very helpful to us 


my inquiry is un- 
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in that they have the names and addresses 
of most of the business organizations of 
the country, and when we set up an indus- 
try advisory committee we go to them and 
get a list of all the people in that industry, 
and then we can select from that list repre- 
sentative people. If we did not use their 
information, we would have to go out and 
conduct innumerable surveys and more or 


less duplicate what that Department is 
already doing. 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. May Iadd just this word 
in regard to the question that has been 
raised with reference to the phrase “na- 
tional defense,” in order to call attention 
to the fact that there can be no contro- 
versy or misunderstanding with regard 
to the status of the war. It is not over, 
no matter how much all of us wish that 
that were true, as long as we have hun- 
dreds of thousands of our boys over there 
in the armies of occupation, in navies on 
the seven seas, nor is it over until the 
fiares that have arisen in five different 
places of additional shooting have been, 
in some degree, at least, extinguished. 
There can be no controversy but that the 
need of the United States for adequate 
national defense still obtains. We have 
won a large part of our war effort, but 
little of our peace effort. Until our boys 
and girls are home, rehabilitated happily 
and integrated into our peacetime econ- 
omy, not even the war has been won! So 
I beg of you that we look this issue square- 
ly in the face. No matter how we may 
regard what has been done or the status 
at present, these powers are now Still 
needed. Twenty-seven members of our 
committee, which is your committee, 
working for you, have unanimously said 
that in spite of their strong predilection 
for the cancellation of these powers, it 
cannot be done now. We beg of you not 
to be hypercritical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to propound a question of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosgs]. 
The Congress has passed many acts and 
in nearly all of these acts, in the War 
Powers Act itself, it is provided that the 
way to terminate war is by proclamation 
of the President himself or by concur- 


rent resolution adopted by both Houses: 


of Congress. The war will not be over 
until one or the other of those contin- 
gencies takes place, will it? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, and the 
gentleman knows as well as every other 
member of our committee that right of 
concurrent resolution may be exercised 
at any time the Congress sees fit. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In this 
very bill that we are acting on, it is pro- 
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vided that it may be terminated sooner 
than this extension contemplates, either 
by the President or by concurrent resoly- 
tion. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is abso. 
lutely right, and I suggest that the pas. 
sage of this bill will but further assure 
the rights reiterated in the provision to 
which the gentleman refers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Vorys]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Vorys of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 16, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RosBinson of Utah, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 5716) to amend the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amend- 
ed, pursuant to House Resolution 558, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
= engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recor 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include 4 
letter by Commander Omar Ketchum of 
the VFW. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include In 
one a radio address delivered by Hon. 
Robert F. Bradford, lieutenant governor 
of Massachusetts, and in the other 4 
radio address delivered by himself. 
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Mr. D'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article fronr the 
Miles City Star under date of March 12. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special] orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4512) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for research relating to psychi- 
atric disorders and to aid in the develop- 
ment of more effective methods of pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of such 
disorders, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4512, with 
Mr. Hesert in the chair. 

The Clerk read the t.tle of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the 
majority leader what the program for 
next week will be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday there 
will be the call of the Consent Calendar. 
Following that it is proposed to take up 
H. R. 5407, a bill to grant the Federal 
Works Administrator certain powers, re- 
ported out of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. It is then hoped 
to take up H. R. 5413, a bill accepting 
renunciation by former Judge Albert W. 
Johnson of a pension under section 260 
of the Judicial Code. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman know of any suspensions 
for Monday? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; there is going 
to be a suspension. I am going to recog- 
nize the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Posce| to move to suspend the rules and 
bass the so-called surplus property bill, 
which bill has to do with dirt-moving ma- 
chinery for farmers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. From 
what committee did that bill come? 

ana RAYBURN. The Committee on 
Agriculture. 

_Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the bill 
Which provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be given permission to 
appraise all surplus property which, in 
his judgment, might be used by soil con- 
servation districts? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. An amendment 
has been agreed upon with reference to 
it. It is going to take in other subdivi- 

sions, such as counties and towns. The 
motion will be made to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with this amendment. 








Mr. MICHENER. May we have the 
amendment inserted in the Recorp so 
that we will know what we are going to 
vote on? 

, Mr. RAYBURN. I will try to have that 

One. 

Mr. MICHENER. The trouble is they 
cannot draw it. They have been work- 
ing on it for 6 or 8 months, and if it 
can be done it will help the proponents 
of the bill considerably. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask the 
gentleman from Texas whether or not 
the amendments referred to are those 
drawn by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules in connection with this leg- 
islation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; they have not 
been drawn. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules has made some sugges- 
tions as to the basis for drawing, I think, 
two amendments. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I ask that ques- 
tion for the reason that I have been very 
much interested in this particular bill 
and have endeavored to work somewhat 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, and understood that we would 
have an opportunity in the Committee 
on Rules to see it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that from the 
standpoint of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the gentleman from 
Ohio, when the amendment is drawn it 
will satisfy both of them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If either of these 
bills is not disposed of on Monday, it 
will go over until Wednesday, because 
Tuesday is being set aside for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4873) creat- 
ing an Agricultural Credit Agency. After 
the disposition of that bill, on Wednes- 
day the consideration of the bills I have 
mentioned as being taken up on Monday 
will be completed. Then there will be 
the bill (H. R. 2115) relating to domes- 
tic raising of fur-bearing animals. 

On Thursday and Friday bills will be 
taken up in the following order: H. R. 
2501, relating to Federal rural rehabilita- 
tion projects, with 1 hour of general de- 
bate, and H. R. 2239, with reference to 
the consolidation of farm-lending agen- 
cies, with 2 hours of general debate. 

I know of no conference reports likely 
to be submitted, but if any should come 
in they will be brought up at the con- 
venience of the Members as soon as pos- 
sible after being reported. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. With re- 
spect to the bill (H. R. 4873) creating an 
Agricultural Credit Agency, is that the 
Flannagan bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; that is the 
Flannagan bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I understand that at the time the Com- 
mittee rose last night an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Jupp] was pending and had 
not been acted upon. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Brown of Ohio to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Jupp: On page 4, line 16, after the period 
insert a new sentence as follows: “Three of 
the appointed members shall be selected 
from a panel of six such authorities to be 
submitted to the Surgeon General by the 
deans of the approved medical colleges and 
schools in the United States.” 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this substitute to the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp! is offered at his 
request. After the session adjourned 
yesterday evening the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, discussed his origi- 
nal amendment with a number of mem- 
bers of the Public Health subcommittce, 
and the language contained in this sub- 
stitute was agreed upon so it would not 
be necessary to spell out the names of 
the medical associations to be recognized 
in this legislation. Therefore, I offer 
this substitute to the amendment and ask 
for its adoption. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I discussed this matter 
with the gentleman from Minnesota | Mr. 
Jupp] yesterday afternoon. It was my 
position that his original amendment was 
rather unworkable because it attempted 
to spell out the names of certain associa- 
tions. After discussing this amendment 
with him, I am willing to accept the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, and ask that it be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the minority also accepts the substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]! to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota |Mr. Jupp}. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FENTON: On 
page 7, line 19, after “to” strike out the 
remainder of the line. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. We discussed this mat- 
ter at some length yesterday, and I have 
also discussed the matter with the gen- 
tleman offering the amendment. I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, this amend- 
ment strikes out a few words and in 
effect clarifies the meaning of the sec- 
tion. The minority accepts the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill were con- 
fined to the establishment of Federal re- 
search and training on mental diseases, 
I am sure there would not be a vote in 
this House against it, but the bill goes 
beyond that. It grants more Federal 
hand-outs to States which do not need 
those hand-outs. The bill is also an- 
other step in the concentration of power 
in the Central Government. The bill 
should be recommitted for rewriting to 
limit its program to Federal research 
and training. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the adoption yesterday of a new sec- 
tion 4, I ask unanimous consent that 
subsequent sections of the bill be re- 
numbered accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack, having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
HEBERT, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4512) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for research re- 
lating to psychiatric disorders and to aid 
in the development of more effective 
methods of prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of such disorders, and for other 
purposes, pursuant te House Resolution 
554, he reported the bill back to the 
iouse with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SmitH of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 10. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on Russia. 

Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on Andrew Jack- 
son’s birthday. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include cer- 
tain excerpts, 
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Mr. JENKINS (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include certain excerpts. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts I[Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 2 minutes. 


SECRETARIAT FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am preparing for introduc- 
tion in the House a bill that would set up 
a secretariat for the United States, very 
much like the secretariat which the 
British Government at the present time 
enjoys. 

When I think of the fact that there is 
no record of the Yalta agreement, except 
that which possibly is in President 
Roosevelt’s papers, and when there is 
no record for history of many important 
meetings, it seems to me something like 
this should be done. In Lincoin’s time, 
the only way any information was se- 
cured as to what went on in the Cabinet 
meetings was taken from notes made by 
one of the members there. 

The United States ought to have a 
record of its Cabinet meetings. We ought 
to have a record of our foreign agree- 
ments. If our President makes commit- 
ments for us with foreign nations, we 
should know and history should know 
what those commitments are. 

In 1916 the British instituted a secre- 
tariat, and that secretariat has func- 
tioned with great success. At interna- 
tional conferences such as that at Yalta 
and elsewhere, one or more or all of the 
British Government’s secretariat were 
present, while apparently our only record 
is in the late President Roosevelt’s papers. 
The secretariat sits in and takes minutes 
of all cabinet meetings so there is a per- 
manent and vital record kept of all of 
Britain’s procedure and progress during 
the most critical days in her history. The 
record is kept for the present and for all 
time. 

The British secretariat consists of a 
permanent secretary and secretary of 
war cabinet and his private secretaries, 
a military secretary of the war cabinet 
and his private secretaries; thus under 
secretaries—senior, assistant and mili- 
tary—are responsible for the taking of 
minutes and their preservation. There 
is a historical section, and in that is the 
military historian of the war. 

The British secretariat can well be 
copied in this country. It is time the 
United States woke up to the fact that 
this vital information is not available to 
us, and that important records have 
never been kept for the present and 
future use of America. It is time the 
Congress acted. 

It is vital for the protection of the 
country that some such thing be done. 
If we do not have such a record, in my 
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opinion, Mr. Speaker, there is great dan- 
ger of our being in another war whether 
we Want it or not. It is along the line 
of being able to give to the United States 
information as to our foreign commit. 
ments, as to what is going on in foreign 
countries today. I remember very wel] 
when the so-called neutrality legislation 
was before our Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, if information was given to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and public at 
that time as to conditions in Germany, 
as to conditions in Japan, the Congreys 
would not have passed so-called ney- 
trality legislation. I voted against that 
legislation because I was convinced from 
my observations and information I had 
received from people I knew in the State 
Department and elsewhere that a very 
unwholesome condition existed in Ger- 
many, that Germany was arming as fast 
as she could, and that Japan was pre- 
paring as fast as she could to attack us. 
Had that information been made public 
officially, in my opinion, we would not 
have become involved in war because 
this country, too, would have prepared— 
there would have been no World War. 
With a strong and informed United 
States, Genmany would not have dared 
to start another World War. Wake up 
America and ask for the record and the 
facts. Demand a secretariat. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 50. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the succession to the Presidency of 


the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith as 
Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, without affecting his military 
status and perquisites. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 12, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


On Tuesday, March 19, 1946, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion will consider private bills H. R. 
4725, H. R. 5634, H. R. 5598, H. R. 5200, 
H. R. 4958, H. R. 4254, H. R. 5278, and 
H. R. 4672. 

On Wednesday, March 20, 1946, the 
committee will proceed with hearings 
on H. R. 3663. 
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The hearings will begin at 10:30 a. m. 
in room 445, Old House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Monday, March 18, 1946, Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a hearing on the 
bill (H. R. 5234) to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the 
States in matters relating to social pro- 
tection, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 

CoMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1135. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to eliminate the restriction on the 
number of lots which may be acquired by 
settlers in the town site of Wadsworth, Nev.; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1136. A letter from the Director, Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, trans- 
mitting the first report of the Interagency 
Policy Committee on Rubber; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1137. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed pill to permit the sale of liquor to 
Indians outside Indian reservations; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1138. A letter from the Chairman, Presi- 
dent's Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, transmitting its quarterly estimate of 
personnel requirements covering the quarter 
ending June 30, 1946; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

1139. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a report of the official oper- 
ations of the Government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1140. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a statement of 
fiscal affairs of Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

1141. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
26, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration 
on a review of reports on Absecon Inlet, 
N. J., requested by resolutions of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted on April 16, 
1935, February 27, 1936, February 28, 1941, 
and a resolution of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, adopted on 
May 12, 1941 (H. Doc. No. 504); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
‘o be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H.R. 5574. A bill to 
amend paragraph 8 of part VII, Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a), as amended, to authorize 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 as a revolving 
fund in lieu of $500,000 now authorized; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1716). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 5781. A bill to give enlisted personnel 
the same benefits as officers as to accumu- 
lated leave; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H.R. 5782. A bill to authorize the elimi- 
nation of the so-called pauper clause from 
Veterans’ Administration application forms 
for hospitalization; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

H. R. 5783. A bill authorizing the restora- 
tion to tribal ownership of certain lands upon 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5784. A bill relating to eligibility for 
examination for foreign-service officers of 
persons who have served in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War II; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 5785. A bill to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of de- 
ceased World War I and World War II vet- 
erans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 5786. A bill to provide increases of 
pension or compensation for veterans with 
service-connected disabilities who have de- 
pendents; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 5787. A bill to require the registra- 
tion of persons engaged in lobbying and to 
require an accounting of contributions re- 
ceived for the purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 5788. A bill to authorizé the naturali- 
zation of M. R. Bhagwat; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 5789. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Lyle M. Lockman; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 5790. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands in the 
State of Montana to Harry Paulson; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 5791. A bill to refund certain moneys 
paid into the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund by the late John H. McGrath; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 5792. A bill for the relief of certain 

postmasters; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 5793. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Hogg; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ROE of New York: 

H.R. 5794. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Susan 

W. Roe; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5795. A bill for the relief of William 

A. Cornell; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clausé~1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1706. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Lt. Col. Darwin S. Holton, Thornton, 
Tex., favoring House bill 5204; to the Com- 


-mittee on Military Affairs. 


1707. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Geological Society of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their endorse- 
ment of Senate bill 1717; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1708. Also, petition of the Independence 
Teachers Association, of Independence, Kans., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to requested legislation which 
would include members of the teachers’ pro- 
fession under social security; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Marcu 18, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Pather John J. Molloy, Order of 
Preachers, Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Almighty and benignly provident God 
the Father, graciously bless the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to whom 
Thou hast granted the privilege of a 
share in Thy legislative power. From 
their sincere hearts Thou has accepted a 
solemn promise to serve with unselfish 
effort Thy American children and to 
develop and preserve those children as 
virtuous citizens. 

Almighty and omniscient God, we per- 
ceive that Thou has permitted our be- 
loved Nation to be the solid buttress in a 
bomb-gutted world whose rubble is red- 
dened with the blood of American youth 
Thou hast chosen us to be the stabilizing 
leader in a society of nations stumbling 
after permanent peace. This country 
most humbly beseeches Thee for light 
and strength to meet its tremendou 
responsibility. 

All-loving God, tenderly grant ou 
Representatives the grace to perceive Thy 
designs for the United States and the 
world. These they will know if they 
assiduously and unswervingly follow Thy 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ, who said, “T 
am the way, the truth, and the life,” and 
if they heed the inspirations of the Tri- 
une God—the spirit of truth and love. 

Teach them the prudent way and 
grant that, after discovering it, they will 
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follow it. Teach them the prudent way, 
so that they will be protected from rash- 
ness and from disloyalty to Thy interests 
and those of Thy people. Teach them 
the truth of justice, so that they will ful- 
fill their sacred obligations to recognize, 
protect, and further the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens and of all other human be- 
ings. Teach them the life of courage, 
so that they will virtuously safeguard 
what has been gained by prudence and 
justice. 

Guided by these virtues, Thy Repre- 
sentatives will serve Thee, serve Thy 
American children, and lead them as vir- 
tuous citizens to Thee, the final end and 
eternal beginning of all mankind. 

Almightly and benignly provident God 
the Father, through the infinitely pow- 
erful advocacy of God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost, graciously grant these 
blessings to the Representatives of the 
United States. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 15, 1946, was read and 
approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM BOARD OF VISI- 


TORS TO THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Board 


of Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy: 


Marcu 11, 1946. 


Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol. 
Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Confirming my verbal 
conversation with you the other day, I would 
appreciate it if you would withdraw my name 


from the list of members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval Academy 
for this year, and appoint someone else, as it 
will be impossible for me to serve this year. 
I have enjoyed it in the past and would 
like to serve occasionally again in the future. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
LANSDALE G. SASSCER. 


The SPEAKER. 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISITORS 
TO THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


THE SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 34, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy to fill the 
existing vacancy thereon the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Rowan. 


THE LATE JOHN BUELL SNYDER 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a eulogy to our deceased col- 
league, JOHN BUELL SNYDER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, when our 
beloved and distinguished colleague, 
JOHN BUELL SNypDER, died, I was not in 
Washington but sick at my home in 
North Carolina, and I am taking this op- 
portunity to join with other colleagues 
in the expression of deep and abiding 
sorrow in the untimely death of an out- 
standing citizen of the great State of 


Without objection, 
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Pennsylvania and a brave and fearless 
Member of this distinguished body. By 
profession Dr. SNyDER was a_ school 
teacher; he had mingled with youth and 
observed the freaks and foibles of guile- 
less childhood until his life had become 
a reflection of the simple and noble traits 
of mankind brought to him by his con- 
tact with childhood and a deep sense of 
understanding of human nature. 

I have been intimately associated with 
Dr. SNYDER Officially and personally for 
5 years, and I never heard him criti- 
cize or speak unkindly of a human being; 
he was often perplexed in dealing with 
official matters and sometimes himself 
criticized in the heat of controversy, but 
those who were impatient and rude to 
him were never wounded by a dart of re- 
sentment or received a reproach they 
often merited. BUELL SNYDER was a 
good man, he loved his fellow man and 
was ever ready to accord to those he con- 
tacted consideration, courtesy, and fa- 
vor; he was not a coward in any respect 
and his sensibility had never been dead- 
ened or blunted by the violation of Na- 
ture’s laws. I never heard him say a 
word or tell a story that could not have 
been spoken with propriety in a group of 
most refined ladies. He lived to the 
border of old age full of enthusiasm con- 
cerning whatever he undertook and was 
an inspiration to those whom he con- 
tacted in the duties assigned to him. 

Dr. SNYDER was proud of the posi- 
ticn occupied by him in this House; he 
filled every duty with promptness, and 
his plans of procedure and investigation 
were a counterpart of those he adopted 
in his schoolroom; he was never arbi- 
trary and had profound respect for those 
with whom he disagreed in the perform- 
ance of his duty. In fact, he was a 
true gentleman in every respect. He was 
gentle, modest, courteous, slow to take 
offense and never giving it; he harbored 
no qualities which excited the antago- 
nism of his fellow Members of Congress. 
The tribute paid Congressman SNYDER 
here in this Hall, will gladden the hearts 
of those whom he loved, and confirm the 
wisdom of a fine constituency who chose 
him as their Representative here, and 
will always be a part of the great his- 
tory of this Nation. 

I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no official of this government 
cooperated more fully with the program 
which brought renowned success to our 
Army in the recent war than our de- 
ceased colleague, Dr. SNypER. He la- 
bored unceasingly to fully acquaint him- 
self with the needs and the equipment 
of our fighting forces and traveled 
throughout this country and in foreign 
areas seeking information with which to 
equip himself to perform the duties as- 
signed to him. The acquisition of this 
knowledge made good his leadership and 
inspired the confidence of his fellow col- 
leagues who served with him on the War 
Appropriations Committee. 

I cannot refrain from speaking of one 
of the many characteristics which 
adorned the life of our departed friend. 
He loved the beautiful things of life, and 
I am told that his schoolroom, his home, 
and his office were filled with rare collec- 
tions of pictures, bric-a-brac, and in- 
struments of ingenious workmanship; 
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these things he enjoyed and his friends 
enjoyed and they brought rainbow hues 
and enduring joys to his whole life. 

It has been well said that “beauty js 
a quality of divinity, and to live much 
with the beautiful is to live close to the 
divine. The more we see of beauty, ip 
nature, in life, in man and child, in work 
and rest, in the outward and inward 
world, the more we see of God.” 

In my opinion, a great character has 
slipped away from us and received his 
reward. I once asked Dr. Snyper how 
he came to be elected to Congress in a 
politically hostile district. His reply was, 
“IT went to see the boys and girls whom 
I taught and requested their support, 
they elected me and have kept me here.” 
What a tribute. It cannot be excelled. 
I count the friendship of Buett Snyper 
one of the rare jewels of my life. May 
God’s benedictions ever guide and keep 
his family and his loved ones. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Daily Oklahoman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There wus no objection. 

(Mr. Stewart addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. PACE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
president of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute to Senator Hatcu on the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 430, Rept. No. 1748), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to make 4 
thorough investigation of all the circum- 
stances with respect to the disposition of 
the charges of espionage and the possession 
of documents stolen from secret Government 
files which were made by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation against the following indi- 
viduals: Philip J. Jaffe, Kate L. Mitchell, 
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John Stewart Service, Emmanuel Sigurd 
Larson, Andrew Roth, and Mark Gayn. 

The Committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House, if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as it deems necessary. 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
yisions of this resolution the committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
records, and documents, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANASCO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a radio address. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
portion of a news release. 

Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. IZAC asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REc- 
orp and include an article appearing in 
the March issue of Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the 
food situation. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial from the 
Bristol Courier, More UNO “Bunk.” 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in each articles and edi- 
torials. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that one extension will exceed 
two pages of the Recorp but I ask that it 
be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extensions 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


SURVEY OF MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

fr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the House a resolution the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Case] 
and I have introduced, reaffirming this 
country’s determination to meet its full 
responsibility in world affairs and creat- 
ing a joint committee of five Members of 
the Senate and five of the House to in- 
vestigate the number and character of 
the forces which we must raise and main- 
‘ain for that and other necessary pur- 
poses and the measures which should be 


cant n to insure that such forces are pro- 
vided, 


Among other things, the committee 
would be charged with recommending 
any changes in existing laws and the 
practices of the armed services which 
may be needed to spur recruitments 
through voluntary enlistments and with 
advising whether the Selective Service 
System should be extended pending plac- 
ing the recruitment program on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include the text of the 
resolution and a statement prepared by 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and myself, including the names 
of 24 of our colleagues who join us in the 
sponsorship of this resolution. I ear- 
nestly ask that the attention of the House 
be given to this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the statement and resolu- 
tion follow: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE BROOKS 
HAYS, DEMOCRAT, ARKANSAS, AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CLIFFORD P. CASE, REPUBLICAN, NEW 
JERSEY, ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE AT- 
TACHED RESOLUTION 


If the efforts to establish and maintain a 
peaceful world are to succeed, the United 
States, together with all other peace-loving 
nations, must méet its full share of respon- 
sibility fo that end. We are confident that 
the people of the United States recognize and 
accept such responsibility, and, fully in- 
formed as to the relevant facts, will give de- 
termined and continuous support to all 
measures necessary to be taken by our Gov- 
ernment in relation thereto. 

That responsibility requires, among other 
things, that the United States shall furnish 
its quota of the forces necessary to make 
effective the power of the United Nations 
Organization and shall maintain sufficient 
forces for the occupation of enemy territory 
for such time as may be necessary. 

We recognize that conscripted service in 
peacetime is contrary to our traditions and 
repugnant to the great majority of the 
people, but it is unthinkable that the United 
States should be compelled to dishonor any 
of its obligations or commitments or to with- 
draw from full participation in world affairs, 
or that it should endanger its own security. 

It is the duty of Congress to determine 
what action is necessary and to see that it is 
taken. We must proceed with the greatest 
possible dispatch, yet we must also act wisely 
and on the basis of full knowledge and the 
best advice which can be had on the diffi- 
cult and technical questions involved. For 
that reason, we are joining today in the 
introduction of the attached concurrent 
resolution. 

The resolution would create a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and of the House to in- 
vestigate fully the number and character of 
the forces which are necessary for the pur- 
poses above-mentioned and such other forces 
as are required for our own security and for 
the fulfillment of our obligations and com- 
mitments abroad. The committee would 
further investigate whether under existing 
laws and regulations and the present prac- 
tices of the armed services such forces can 
be recruited through voluntary enlistments, 
and, if not, what changes in such laws, regu- 
lations and practices are necessary to insure 
that they can be so recruited and maintained. 
The committee would also investigate 
whether it is necessary that the Selective 
Service System be temporarily extended, 
pending placing of the recruiting program on 
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a completely voluntary basis, and, if so, for 
how long and upon what terms and condi- 
tions it should be extended; we cannot risk 
the disintegration of our forces while the 
voluntary program is getting under way. 

The committee would be directed to report 
to the Congress the results of its investiga- 
tions and its recommendations thereon from 
time to time, to make at least a tentative re- 
port by April 15, 1946, and to make its com- 
plete and final report by October 15, 1946. 

The problems involved cover a number of 
fields and embrace matters within the juris- 
diction of not one but several of the standing 
committees of each House. For that rea- 
son, and because of the necessity for the 
most expeditious action,’ it is appropriate, 
and indeed necessary, that the matter be 
handled by a special joint committee of both 
Houses rather than their regular standing 
committees. 

We emphasize that the resolution deals 
with the question of the recruiting and main- 
tenance of forces in active service. It has 
no relation to the question of compulsory 
military training. As General Lisenhower 
emphasized in his statement to the Members 
of Congress on January 15, 1946, “the Presi- 
dent’s program on universal military train- 
ing stipulates training only, it does not pro- 
vide for any service.” 

The following Members of the House have 
authorized us to state that the resolution has 
their wholehearted support and we are intro- 
ducing it on their behalf as well as our own: 
SHERMAN ADAMS, New Hampshire; Aucustus 
W. Bennet, New York; JoHN W. Byrenes, Wis- 
consin; ALBERT M. Coz, Kansas; J. M. Comes, 
Texas; Emity Tarr Dovc1ias, Illinois; Car 
ENGLE, California; Harris ELLSwortH, Oregon; 
MicHArEtL A. FEIGHAN, Ohio; Roserr HALE, 
Maine; T. Mr.ter Hann, New Jersey, Oren 
Harris, Arkansas; Epwarp J. Hart, New Jersey; 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Massachusetts; JoHn W. 
HESELTON, Massachusetts; Watt HOorRAN, 
Washington; Water H. Jupp, Minnesota: 
JOHN E. LYLE, Texas; MIKE MANSFIELD, Mon- 
tana; JoHN W. Murpuy, Pennsylvania; J 
Percy Priest, Tennessee; Harry L. Towe, New 
Jersey; JaMEs W. Trrmsie, Arkansas; VICTOR 
WICKERSHAM, Oklahoma. 

We regret that time did not permit us to 
consult with a greater number of our col- 
leagues before the introduction of the resolu- 
tion as we are certain that the great majority 
of the Members of Congress will favor its 
adoption and would gladly have joined in 
sponsoring its introduction if it had been 
possible for us to bring it to their attention. 

Brooks Hays, 
Fifth District, Arkansas. 
Cuirrorp P. Case, 
Sizth District, New Jersey. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
declares that it recognizes and accepts the 
full share of responsibility resting upon the 
United States for the establishment and 
maintenance of a peaceful world and that 


“this responsibility will require the furnish- 


ing of our share of the forces necessary to 
make effective the power of the United Na- 
tions Organization, and also the mainte- 
nance, so long as May be necessary, of ade- 
quate forces for the occupation of enemy 
territory; 

Sec. 2. That the Congress is confident that 
the people of the United States likewise 
recognize and accept such responsibility and, 
when fully informed as to the relevant facts, 
will give determined and continuous sup- 
port to all measures necessary to be taken 
by this Government in relation thereto; 

Sec. 3. That in the light of our democratic 
traditions it appears desirable that the forces 
necessary for the foregoing purposes, as well 


1The Selective Training and Service Act, as 
amended, expires on May 15, 1946. 
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as all other active forees which the United 
States may require in time of peace for its 
own security and for the fulfillment of its 
obligations and policies abroad, should con- 
sist of personnel recruited through voluntary 
enlistments; and the demobilization of the 
wartime forces should be completed and the 
operations of the Selective Service System 
terminated at the earliest possible date con- 
sistent with the security of thy United States 
and its ability to fulfill its obligations and 
commitments aforesaid; 

Sec. 4. That a joint committee is hereby 
established, to be composed of five Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House, which committee 
shall proceed to investigate fully— 

(a) The number and character of the 
forces which must be raised and maintained 
for each of the purposes hereinabove men- 
tioned; 

(b) Whether, under existing laws and reg- 
ulations and the present practices of the 
armed services, such forces can be recruited 
solely through voluntary enlistments and, if 
not, what changes should be made in such 
laws, regulations, and practices to insure 
that such forces can be so recruited and 
maintained; 

(c) Whether it is necessary that the Selec- 
tive Service System be temporarily extended, 
pending the placing of the recruiting pro- 
gram on a completely voluntary basis; and 
if so, for how long and upon what terms 
and conditions it should be extended; and 

(d) Such other matters as it may deem 
relevant to the purposes of this resolution. 
and to report from time to time to the Sen- 
ate and to the House of Representatives the 
results of such investigation, together with 
such recommendations as it may deem advis- 
able, the committee’s first report to be made 
not later than April 15, 1946, and its complete 
and final report not later than October 15, 
1946; 

Sec. 5. Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to exercise the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection; the committee shall 
select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members; 

Sec. 6. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; the cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words; 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 


point and fix the compensation of such ex-. 


perts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended, for com- 
parable duties; and 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPFAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the: gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman and his administration are not 
reducing the number of Federal pay- 
rollers now that the war is over but have 
inflated the number by adding, during 
the month of January, an increase of 
34,569 employees to the old line bureau- 
cratic departments. 

The citizens and taxpayers will be 
amazed to learn that since the cessation 
of hostilities in August 1945, the old line 
departments and agencies have actually 
increased their number of employees by 
140,000 people. These figures are official. 

The only reduction in Federal employ- 
ment which has taken place during the 
past 6 months in continental United 
States has been the 745,000 employees 
who worked for the Federal Government 
in the shipyards, arsenals, and am- 
munition plants. Naturally, these labor- 
ers have quit and gone into other employ- 
ment with the curtailment of military 
construction. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now apparent that 
the President and those in the executive 
department do not intend to reduce and 
demobilize bureaucracy here in Washing- 
ton. It seems apparent that they in- 
tend to keep this political machine built 
up to its millions in strength as a perma- 
nent bureaucracy of the administration 
in power. The purpose can be none other 
than to attempt to reelect a New Deal 
Congress in November. It has another 
purpose, however, of adding billions to 
the national debt and adding to the 
danger of inflation. 

The taxpayers of the country who must 
bear the financial load should be kept 
informed that the present administration 
has not and apparently does not intend 
to give the taxpayers relief by separating 
from the pay roll a million five hundred 
thousand people who are not needed in 
the Government today. 

If the administration would give its 
support to Congress, the Congress can 
and will do the job. 


LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, you have 
noticed in the morning Post the opposi- 
tion to the loan to Britain. I, too, am 
opposed to that loan to Britain. With 
a national debt of $279,000,000,000 I just 
want to know where you are going to 
get the money. With the taxpayers 
having their noses to the grindstone now 
they have about all they can handle, 
with reconversion held up by strikes, 
the regulation of our people to the point 
of strangulation, and the New Deal still 
suggesting illogical legislation. With 
Mr. Hannegan now inviting all the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party for dinner 
to try to get them to put that New Deal 
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legislation through the mill, I do not 
know why we could not be invited to that 
dinner, too, because I should like to haye 
my say there and see if we are going to 
agree to Mr. Hannegan’s request. Oh 
Congress wake up—save your freedom 
save your liberty, save America, preserye 
our Constitution. Preserve our way of 
life. Oh, wake up, wake up, or it will ve 
too late to save our country from the 
New Deal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in three 
instances and include several editorials. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. MartTINn of Massachu- 
setts) was given permission to extend 
her own remarks and include a radio 
address she delivered on Saturday night. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN Of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances; in one, to include a 
newspaper article; and in the other to 
include two letters. 


HENRY A. WALLACE AND SIDNEY 
HILLMAN 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the newspapers of the last 
5 days, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, would 
have us believe that he was only drooling 
and driveling from the mouth, and not 
giving a factual, official report, when last 
November he said that the automobile 
industry could stand a 25 percent in- 
crease in wages without increasing 
prices. It is a poor alibi for a prophet 
proven false. 

Nevertheless, President Truman and 
millions of Americans believed and acted 
on that palaver, plunging us in the _lons- 
est and most costly strike epidemic in our 
national history, setting back our recon- 
version at least 6 months, and adding 
dangerous fuel to the inflation threat. 

In the same category of inanity are 
the statements of Henry A. Wallace and 
Sidney Hillman that we would have 
eight to ten million unemployed in the 
first quarter of 1946, and the claim of 
Chester A. Bowles and Paul A. Porter 
that production, the first cure and pre- 
ventative of inflation, can be accom- 
plished by keeping prices down to 1941 
levels. 

Members of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people cannot stop this drool and 
drivel, but as these false doctrines are 
being exploded more of the people can 
and will begin to do their own thinking 
instead of letting these false leaders do 
their thinking for them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HENRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter which he received from 
James C. Green, secretary-treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation 
of Madison, Wis. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. AUCHINCLOss addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude three radio addresses delivered by 
him over radio station WBCM of Bay 
City, Mich., on the subject of the Brit- 
ish loan. ( 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
editorial. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent that tomorrow after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution passed by the State 
of California. 


PEACE ON EARTH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, India, 
& country of unrest, peopled by a vast 
population, is very much in the news 
these days. I received a letter from my 
nephew who has served in our armed 
forces during World War II. He pens 
these challenging thoughts: 

Whenever writing to anyone for the first 
ume from India I’m always troubled by the 
thought that perhaps they expect from me 
more than I can offer, the open sesame to 
India—a mirror that will capture her in 
reflection and a solution to her problems. 
I hope you will let me pass with this one 
Simple observation: that the inhabitants of 
this heathen land are good people like 
those I found in America, in Mexico, in north 


Africa, good as I suspect people all over 
the world are good. 


I personally hope the good sense of 
some British leaders will prevail as per 
reports, and that India may be granted 
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a freedom she does not now possess. I 
think those words, from a 2l-year-old 
youth, could well be taken to heart by 
all of us during these troubled times. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Belleville News-Democrat in support of 
pay increases for postal employees. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, ETC. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
one of my colleagues the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays] presented me with 
a resolution which he proposes to intro- 
duce, apparently sponsored by some 25 or 
26 Members of this House. This resolu- 
tion, if introduced, in my judgment, 
under the parliamentary procedure will 
go to the Rules Committee of the House. 
It seeks to take over, by appointment of 
a joint Senate and House committee, the 
complete functions of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of this House on the 
subject of universal training legislation, 
selective service law, and the size of the 
United States Army, and would probably 
include other matters exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

My purpose at this time is to suggest 
to the chairman of the Rules Committee 
if and when they reach the point where 
they may consider holding hearings on 
it, which I do not think they ever will, the 
Military Affairs Committee of this House 
will want to be heard in opposition to it. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Miltary Affairs drafted and re- 
ported to this House the original selec- 
tive service law and all amendments 
thereto, and surely it must be capable of 
dealing with the problems involved. No 
longer than last week the committee had 
General Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, and 
the Secretary of War and other high- 
ranking officers of the armed forces to 
determine the size of the Army of the 
future and other related questions inci- 
dental to the whole broad problem of 
our future defense establishment. I am 
sure this body knows what the burdens 
of your Military Affairs Committee have 
been and that they constantly are accu- 
mulating. 2 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, ETC. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of what the gentleman from 
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Kentucky {Mr. May], chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, has just said. 

I want to say this to the 26 Members of 
the House, 13 Republicans and 13 Dem- 
ocrats, who today filed a resolution sug- 
gesting a committee from the Senate and 
House be appointed to study the prob- 
lem of, first, how many men we are go- 
ing to need in our postwar Army, and 
second, what we are going to do about 
the extension of the selective-service law, 
which expires May 15, 1946. If this com- 
mittee will but wait, I am sure the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of this House will 
come here to the floor with ample evi- 
dence and information to satisfy every 
Member of the House. It is our purpose 
to get all dat2 available and present them 
factually so that you may know exactly 
what road Congress may be called upon 
to follow. I think the Military Affairs 
Committee of this House can be relied 
upon to furnish the House with such in- 
formation. 

The Army and Navy Journal of this 
week gives a rather detailed explanation 
of what information was brought to our 
committee only last week by Secretary 
Byrnes, Secretary Patterson, General 
Eisenhower, and General Spaatz. If the 
members of this newly proposed com- 
mittee will read this article, they will 
find some information they are looking 
for. In the meantime, our committee 
will continue in its efforts to obtain all 
available information on the vital ques- 
tion of future military policies and prac- 
tices. We have been, are now, and will 
be busy in committee to gather facts. 
Our committee is on the job and I trust 
the Rules Committee of the House will 
not see fit to favorably consider the res- 
olution introduced today by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY IN WISCONSIN GCES 
REPUBLICAN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, coming 
events cast their shadows before them. 
Yesterday in Wisconsin the great Pro- 
gressive Party, realizing the importance 
of maintaining the two-party structure 
in the United States, and the part that 
two-partyism has played in preserving 
freedom in this country, decided to join 
one of the two major parties. So we now 
have the first definite indication of how 
the people of America are going to vote 
in the next election. Two hundred and 
eighty-four voted to join the Republican 
Party, 51 voted to join the Democratic 
Party, 67 voted to remain Progressives, 
and 3 voted to be Socialists. 

While the percentage in favor of Re- 
publicanism in Wisconsin may be higher 
than it will be over the remainder of 
America in the next elections, I am sure 
the results are just the same. Ameri- 
cans generally, like Progressives in Wis- 
consin, are turning to the Republican 
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Party as their one hope for progressive 
government based on American prin- 
ciples. 

I congratulate the Progressives on the 
good judgment they displayed in Wis- 
consin, and welcome to our fold Brothers 
MERLIN Hott of this House and 
Rosert LA Fouuettre of the other body. 
May their tribe increase. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

THE LATE MISS MABEL BOARDMAN 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
papers today carry the announcement of 
the death of Miss Mabel Boardman, 
whose name has been synonymous with 
the American Red Cross, lo, these many 
years. 

I shall include as an extension of my 
remarks the article appearing in the 
Washington Post of this date which gives 
a sympathetic and objective history of 
her service to the Nation. 

But it is my desire to pay my respects 
and give honor to this great woman who 
has done such honor to Cleveland, the 
city of her birth. 

Long since a national and interna- 
tional power, Miss Boardman never lost 
contact with this city of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. Her warm welcome to 
those who, like myself, have come to 
Washington in Government and for 
other reasons will be a precious memory 
always. Her vibrant personality, whose 
charm was like a benediction, has radi- 
ated into every dark corner of this an- 
guished world into which the American 
Red Cross goes, for whatever she touched 
she infused with the energy and beauty 
of her own rare spirit. 

In the death of Miss Mabel Board- 
man, the visible contact with a woman 
of unusual vision, never-failing courage, 
and consecrated living is broken, but the 
example of her radiant faith, her tire- 
less service will continue to live and move 
within the life of our Nation and of the 
world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial by Arnold Spencer of the Audu- 
bon (Iowa) Advocate. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
on three different subjects and in each 
to include extraneous matter, including 
correspondence and a resolution. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp anq in- 
clude therein the result of a Gallup poll 
on the question of statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. WORLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes this afternoon following 
the legislative business of the day and 
other special orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HUBERT D. 
STEPHENS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce to the 
House the death of the Honorable Hu- 
bert D. Stephens, a former Member of 
this body and a former Senator from the 
State of Mississippi, who passed away at 
his home in New Albany, Miss., on last 
Thursday, March 14. 

Mr. Stephens was born in Union 
County, Miss., on July 2, 1875. He was 
educated in the common schools and Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and practiced law 
in New Albany practically all his life, ex- 
cept the time he served in the Congress 
of the United States. He was married in 
1899 to Miss Delia Glenn, of Courtland, 
Miss., and has two sons, Hubert D., Jr., 
and Marion Glenn Stephens. 

He was elected to the Sixty-second 
Congress in 1910 and served as 2 Mem- 
ber of this body for 10 years. In 1922 
he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate where he served until 1935. 

Senator Stephens was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the great State of Missis- 
sippi. He was areal American. He be- 
lieved in the fundamental principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 
His father and my father were country 
school teachers in neighboring commu- 
nities during the days of reconstruction, 
and ever since I was a boy I have been 
associated with him. I speak with ex- 
perience when I say that he was one of 
the finest, most upstanding, patriotic 
Americans I have ever known. His pas- 
Sage is a personal loss to me as well as to 
the State and to the Nation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlerian from Texas, the 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I knew Hubert 
Stephens well when he was a Member 
of the House, also as a Senator and as 
a private citizen after he retired from 
public life. He was a man of outstand- 
ing ability and of character unimpeach- 
able; he was a great and a good man. 
We need more Hubert Stephens in the 
United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and honor to serve with that 
distinguished American citizen in the 
House. I recollect his activities and his 
cooperation under President Wilson 
while in the House. He has always been 
with the people, for the people, and one 
of the grandest representatives of that 
great State, Mississippi. I regret ex. 
ceedingly his death. : 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, | 
am sure that I express the united senti- 
ment of the entire congressional delega- 
tion of the State of Mississippi when | 
say that we gladly join in the very de- 
served tributes to the high character and 
faithful public services of the late and 
former Senator Hubert D. Stephens, of 
Mississippi, who served as a Member of 
the House for 10 years, and subsequently 
as a Member of the Senate for 12 years. 

I now yield to my colleague from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all very much saddened to hear of the 
death of a distinguished former colleague 
of this Congress, Hubert Stephens. | 
knew him quite well and had the privi- 
lege of serving here at the same time 
he was serving in the other body. He 
was truly a great Mississippian and a 
great American. He was a man of out- 
standing character and it can be truth- 
fully said of Hubert Stephens that he 
never did a little thing in his life. He 
was always a great man and a big man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of the House and every- 
one else who knew Senator Stephens 
joins me in extending our profound and 
heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family. 

A great American has passed away 
Peace to his ashes, and honor to his 
memory. 


EXPENSES FOR CONDUCTING INVESTIGA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
563) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That effective from March 1, 1946, 
the expenses of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 318 of the Seventy-ninth Congress in- 
curred by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $35,000 includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment ° 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund o! 
the House on vouchers authorized by suct 
committee or subcommittee thereof conduct- 
ing such study and investigation or any pat 
thereof, signed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, and approved by 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 

tho 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Iouse on March 7 passed a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to investigate 44 
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phases of transportation. Following the 
passage of that resolution the majority 
and minority members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee came 
before the Committee on Accounts and 
asked for $50,000 to make the investiga- 
tion. As the resolution provided that 
this committee could ask for assistance 
from Government agencies the Commit- 
tee on Accounts recommended $35,000 to 
complete the investigation. I feel that 
the committee could get along with less 
as they must make their report during 
the present Congress, but, as I said at the 
outset, I was directed to report the reso- 
lution which carries $35,000. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table 


SALARIES FOR EMPLOYEES OF CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounis, I 
submit another privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 564) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That in lieu of the provisions of 
the Legislative Appropriation Act for 1946 
providing salaries for employees of the Civil 
Service Committee, until otherwise provided 
by law, there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, effective March 1, 
1946, compensation at the rate of $3,300 per 
annum for the employment of a clerk (which 
shall be considered the prevailing rate in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Public Law 512, 
approved December 20, 1944, as amended), 
$2,460 for the employment of an assistant 
clerk, and $1,560 for the employment of a 
janitor to the Committee on Civil Service. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Civil Service is one of 
the committees of the House that is not 
properly staffed. With the resignation of 
former Chairman Ramspeck, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
was named chairman of the committee 
to succeed him. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] was for- 
merly chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and had three out- 
standing clerks which he took with him 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
He has asked that his committee be ad- 
vanced to the class where the salaries 
are $3,300 for clerk, $2,460 for assistant 
clerk, and $1,560 for messenger. 

, This committee was directed by resolu- 

tion of the House to make certain inves- 
Ugations which were carried on for a 
number of years under that resolution. 
There is to the credit of the committee, 
$15,000. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RanpoLpH] informed the 
Committee on Accounts that it was not 
his purpose to make any additional in- 
vestigations unless something unforeseen 
was presented. In view of that, the 
Committee on Accounts recommends this 
legislation. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


* motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 30 OF THE 
SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public 
Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
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and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 301) to amend Public Law 
30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCZ, 

PAUL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

RaLPH A. GAMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
ABE MURDOCK, 
Roeert A. Tart, 
Managers of the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
301) to amend Public Law 30 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

Amendment No.1: The effect of clause (a) 
of the joint resolution as it passed the House 
was to permit the funds authorized for the 
1945 crop program operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to be used with 
respect to any of the 1946 crop program oper- 
ations of such Corporation. The Senate 
amendment limits the provision relating to 
1946 crop program operations so that such 
provision will apply only with respect to op- 
erations relating to sugar, vegetables proc- 
essed prior to July 1, 1946, and flaxseed har- 
vested prior to July 1, 1946. Under this 
amendment no payments or purchases with 
respect to vegetables or flaxseed can be made 
after June 30, 1946, unless such vegetables 
are processed or such flaxseed harvested prior 
to July 1, 1946. The House recedes on this 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment in- 
creases the amount of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation funds which may be used 
for continuing the meat-subsidy program and 
the flour-subsidy program through June 30, 
1946. Public Law 88, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved June 23, 1945 (59 Stat. 260), 
imposed certain limitations with respect to 
the amount of funds of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation that might be used for 
subsidy payments and anticipated losses for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. The 
over-all limitation imposed was $1,500,000,000, 
of which $595,000,000 was allocated for meat 
and $190,000,000 for flour; $36,000,000 of the 
original limitation for meat was transferred 
to Commodity Credit Corporation by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture pursuant to Public Law 
164, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved July 
31, 1945, thus reducing the amount available 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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for meat-subsidy payments to $559,000,000. 
Under this Senate amendment to this joint 
resolution, the allocation for meat will be 
increased by $125,000,000 and the allocation 
for flour will be increased by $25,000,000. 

The additional allocation of $125,000,000 
for meat will be required to continue the 
present meat-subsidy program through June 
30,1946. These payments have been running 
at the rate of approximately $60,000,000 per 
month. Moreover, while the Office of Price 
Administration, with the approval of the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, has in- 
creased the ceiling price for meat, effective 
March 11, 1946, to cover the increase in 
wages recently authorized in the meat-pack- 
ing industry, a temporary increase in the 
meat-subsidy payments will be made to 
“bridge the gap” between the effective date 
of the wage increase (which in some cases 
will be retroactive to January 26) and March 
11, 1946, a period of less than 60 days. The 
increase of $25,000,000 recommended in the 
original allocation of $190,000,000 for sub- 
sidy payments on flour will be required to 
continue the flour-subsidy program through 
June 30, 1946. These payments have been 
running at the rate of about $18,000,000 per 
month. 

Because of the discontinuance or curtail- 
ment of certain subsidy programs authorized 
by the act of June 23, 1945, the increased 
amounts approved for meat and flour will not 
result in any increase in the over-all limita- 
tion of $1,500,000,000 provided by that act 
for subsidy payments and anticipated losses 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 

The House recedes. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PAUL BROWN, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

RaLPH A. GAMBLE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why is it that you are in- 
creasing the subsidies to be paid for wheat 
farming and sugar farming? Is it not 
about time that you paid the farmer the 
price that he ought to get for the wheat, 
sugar, and stop these subsidies and not 
let your children and your children’s 
children in years to come pay the bill 
that you ought to be paying today? It 
is a crime to the oncoming generations 
to permit such q thing as that. It does 
not even show sound business on the part 
of the Democratic Party. Certainly we 
can pay our own way, and pay it now. 
If you cannot, then it is your duty to 
economize in Government spending. Oh, 
what this administration has done to our 
country in spending, spending, spending, 
electing, electing, electing. Yes; a $279,- 
000,000,000 deficit is the result—a monu- 
ment to the Democrats and the New Deal. 
A headache to the taxpayers and future 
gencrations. 

Mr. SPENCE. The gentleman has 
asked more than a question. This is the 
bill which passed the House and provided 
for the purchase of the Hawaiian and 
Cuban sugar crops, and provided that it 
might be sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at a loss. That was done in 
order to obtain the sugar that was neces- 
sary, and which would not otherwise 
have been obtained. When it went to the 
Senate the Senate amended it to include 
an increase in the subsidies on flour of 
$25,000,000 and on meat of $125,000,C00. 
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It is in the nature of a deficiency appro- 
priation. It does not change the policy 
in any way. It merely provides for carry- 
ing out the policy that was formulated 
by the Congress, and it is within the lim- 
itations of the money authorized for that 
purpose, $1,500,000,000. It is merely to 
carry out the existing program. 

If this includes these other allocations. 
the whole amount of money now ex- 
pended will be well within the $1,500,- 
000,000. If this is not done, there will 
be an abrupt stoppage of the appropria- 
tions for meat and flour at this time. 
The appropriation for meat amounts to 
$60,000,000 a month. This is merely to 
carry over this program until June 30 
of this year. It will not commit anybody 
as to any future subsidies. This was a 
unanimous report by the conferees on 
the part of the HouSe and the Senate. 
I certainly hope the House will agree to 
the conference report. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr.SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Notwithstanding the fact 
that this was a policy adopted a few 
years ago, the policy is all cockeyed. The 
policy you have adopted of trying to 
subsidize the people of this Nation, where 
you can have the bureaucrats controlling 
them in every way possible, is about as 
cockeyed a proposition as was ever made 
to the American people. That is the kind 
of proposition Hitler made to the people 
in Germany. That is the kind of thing 
they are doing over in Russia. It is 
about time we stopped it in this country. 
If we are going to have a free America, 
we want to get the people of this country 
paid for what they are doing instead of 
subsidizing them for our children to pay 
the bill. It seems to me this is about 
the poorest policy this administration 
has ever adopted. If Mr. Hannegan is 
going to give you fellows a dinner so 
that he can ask you to continue this 
policy, it is about time you quit. Quit 
following the New Deal. It is time to be 
American in every sense of the word. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not yield further, 
Mr. Speaker. The gentleman said he 
was going to ask a question. I do not 
yield for a speech. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
tell us whether or not, in his opinion, 
this amount of subsidy will give us the 
amount of sugar that will be needed for 
the coming season? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot tell that. It 
means the purchase of the entire crop 
of Cuba and Hawaii, as I understand. 
Otherwise we probably would not obtain 
it at all. I certainly hope the House will 
agree to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AGENCY 
Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 


Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 565, Rept. No. 1751), 
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which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4873) to create an Agricultural Credit 
Agency, to consolidate therein all Federal 
agricultural lending agencies, to create a pub- 
lic farm-appraisal system, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS AND 
DISTRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4230) 
to provide necessary officers and em- 
ployees for circuit courts of appeals and 
district courts. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair expects to 
recognize a Member later to move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass this bill. 


RECORDING OF AGREEMENTS RELATING 
TO PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3756) 
to require the recording of agreements 
relating to patents. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING NAVAL RECORD OF FORMER 
MEMBERS OF CREWS OF REVENUE CUT- 
TERS ALGONQUIN AND ONONDAGA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1498) 
to correct the naval record of former 
members of the crews of the revenue 
cutters Algonquin and Onondaga. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF FISH HATCHERY TO THE 
CITY OF LAWTON, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1389) 
providing for the transfer of a certain 
fish hatchery in Comanche County, 
Oxla., to the city of Lawton, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of this bill? 
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Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob. 
ject, may I say to the gentleman fron, 
Oklahoma [{Mr. JoHNson! that I receiveq 
his letter with reference to the transfe; 
of this property. The thought I have jp 
mind is this. I cam remember a fey 
years ago when the gentleman was talk. 
ing about establishing these fish hatch. 
eries. At that time he was very ener. 
getic in trying to see to it that the Goy. 
ernment took over this property ang 
handled it. This, then I opposed, 1}; 
was not successful; a poor adventure fo; 
the Department of Fisheries. Now they 
want to give it up. They want to give 
it to one of the cities of your own State. 
It seemed to me that it was a poor busi- 
ness proposition at the time. We trieq 
at that time to prevent the Government 
from taking the property over. Now, it 
proves that it is a poor proposition so 
far as the Government is concerned. Yet 
the Government is going to give to the 
city property that is valued at $33,400. 
I do not think we ought to give our prop- 
erty away like that because the tax- 
payers in my State are being worked 
with their noses to the grindstone try- 
ing to pay the taxes that this adminis- 
tration has placed upon them. Now 
you not only want to tax them for every- 
thing but you want to give everything 
away. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. BLAND. Would you not rather 
do that than to spend any more money 
on it? 

Mr. RICH. Well, yes; but let us sell 
it to somebody. If it is worth anything, 
let us sell it to someone in Oklahoma 
and let them pay for it, even if it is only 
$100 or $500. Let us get something for 
it. You have had the habit of giving 
Government property and money away 
for no good reason. Time to stop it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. RICH. I withhold it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. May! 
say to the gentleman that this hatchery 
was successfully operated by an indi- 
vidual for a number of years. It is true 
that I cooperated in helping the Fish and 
Wildlife Service secure this fish hatchery 
because I believed it could be had at a 
bargain and I felt it a practical and 
economical way of solving the hatchery 
problem then in the area than to build 
a new hatchery. I regret to say that 
Bureau never made a success of this 
hatchery. It would serve no purpose to 
give all of the reasons for its failure. But 
the fact remains that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service never has hatched half as 
many fish as had been regularly hatched 
each season by a private individual. 
Perhaps the Fish and Wildlife Service 
was unfortunate in the man who was 
placed in charge of this hatchery. 1 d0 
not know him. Maybe he was short of 
help. Anyway, the main excuse given 
was that they did not have sufficient 
help. Now they say they have more 
hatcheries than they have help to main- 
tain those hatcheries. The city of Law- 
ton is willing to take over this hatchery 
and furnish the help without any &%- 
pense to the Government to maintain it. 
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Furthermore we are assured that the city 
of Lawton can and will do a much better 
job than has the Federal Government. 
Here is a chance to get a hatchery off the 
pay roll of the Federal Government and 
let the city maintain it. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service states, as I recall, that 
it will require $45,000 to adequately build 
and equip this hatchery like they want 
it if they are to keep and maintain it. 
Our committee is not willing to put up 
$45,000. Then it will be a rather ex- 
pensive hatchery to maintain if the com- 
mittee and the Congress permits them 
to operate it as they desire it to be 
operated. 

Mr. RICH. If that is the case, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on not spending 
$45,000 more for a dead horse. But I 
think you ought to try to sell that to 
somebody out in Oklahoma. Why should 
we give it away? There is no reason for 
giving it away. If the property is worth 
anything at all, let us find somebody in 
Oklahoma who is willing to pay some- 
thing for it. If they are going to build a 
private hatchery, there certainly ought 
to be people out there who will give some- 
thing for that property. Let us try to re- 
lieve the Treasury of some of the debt 
that we have of $279,000,000,000. We 
cannot stand such a debt. Let us help 
pay it off. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair demands 
the regular order. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TOLL BRIDGE AT OLD SAYBROOK, CONN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4940) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Connecticut, acting by and 
through any agency or commission there- 
of, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Connecticut River 
at or near Old Saybrook, Conn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent is 
hereby granted to the State of Connecticut, 
acting by and through any agency or commis- 
sion thereof, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Connecticut River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Old 
Saybrook, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tions contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If toils are charged for the use of 
such bridge, the rates of toll shall be so ad- 
justed as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to pro- 
vide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridge and its approaches, includ- 
ing reasonable interest and financing cost, as 
Soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 31 years 
from the completion thereof. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided, such bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls. An accurate record of the costs of the 
bridge and its approaches, the expenditure 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
Same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept and shall be available for the informa- 
Hon of all persons interested. 

‘ Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 


ct is hereby expressly reserved. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: On page 2, line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 3. No toll or other charge shall be 
levied against any employee, civil or military, 
or any vehicle, or conveyance, of the United 
States Government for the use of such 
bridge in the performance of official duties.” 

Renumber section 3 to read “Sec. 4.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE AT CLINTON, IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4914) 
to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire 
by purchase or condemnation and to 
construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Ill.,” approved December 21, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
December 21, 1944, authorizing the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission to construct, 
maintain and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River, 
at or near the cities of Clinton, Iowa, and 
Fulton, Ill., be, and is hereby, revived and 
reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be 
null and void unless the actual construc- 
tion of the bridge herein referred to be com- 
menced within 2 years and completed within 
4 years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER 
AT OR NEAR DECATUR, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1425) to 
revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the county of Burt, State 
of Nebraska, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, when this 
bill was called up the last time the calen- 
dar was called, I raised the point that 
the bill did not provide exemption for 
Government vehicles in the use of the 
toll bridge. It is my understanding that 
it has been the general practice, at least 
in the past, that these toll bridge bills do 
contain such a provision so that public 
vehicles do not have to pay a toll when 
the bridge is used in the performance of 
public duties. 

Unless such amendment is offered to 
this bill, I will oppose its consideration 
at this time: 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I propose to offer such 
an amendment. 
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The SPEAKER. Is ihere objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
June 8, 1940, authorizing the county of 
Burt, State of Nebraska, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Missouri River, at or near 
Decatur, Nebr., is hereby revived and re- 
enacted: Provided, That this act shall be null 
and void unless the actual construction of 
the bridge herein referred to is commenced 
within 1 year and completed within 3 years 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I coffer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 2, after line 2, insert a new section: 

“Sec. 2. No toll or other charge shall be 
levied against any employee, civil or mili- 
tary, or any vehicle or conveyance of the 
United States Government for the use of 
such bridge in the performance of official 
duties.” 

And renumber section 2 to read “Ssc. 3.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER NEAR 
BAUDETTE, MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5544) 
authorizing the village of Baudette, 
State of Minnesota, its public succes- 
sors or public assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across 
the Rainy River at or near Baudette, 
Minn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate international commerce, improve the 
postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes the village of Baudette, Minn., 
its public successors and public assigns, be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rainy River, so 
far as the United States has jurisdiction over 
the waters of said river, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation at or near 
Baudette, Minn., in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities in Canada. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the 
village of Baudette, Minn., its public suc- 
cessors and public assigns, all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to 
acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use 
real estate and other property in the State 
of Minnesota, needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches as are now 
possessed by railroad corporations for rail- 
road purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State of Minnesota 
upon making just compensation therefor to 
be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condem- 
nation or expropriation of property for pub- 
lic purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said village of Baudette, Minn., 
its public successors and public assigns, are 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge in accordance with any laws 
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of Canada applicable thereto, and the rates 
of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under au- 
thority contained in the act of March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund suffi- 
cient to pay for the reasonable cost of main- 
tenance, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches under efficient and eco- 
nomical management, and to provide funds 
sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable in- 
terest and financing cost, as soon as possible, 
under reasonable charges, but within a period 
of not to exceed 20 years from the completion 
thereof. After funds sufficient for such 
amortization of said bridge and its ap- 
proaches shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. An accurate record 
of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, 
the expenditure for maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the same, and of the daily tolls 
collected shall be kept and shall be available 
for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, 
and mortgage to any public agency or to an 
international bridge authority is hereby 
granted to the village of Baudette, Minn.., its 
public successors and public assigns; and 
any such agency or authority to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall ac- 
quire the same by mortgage foreclosure or 
otherwise, is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such agency or 
authority. 

Src. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CoLe of New 
York: On page 4, after line 5, insert a new 
section: 

“Sec. 6. No toll or other charge shall be 
levied against any employee, civil or mili- 
tary, or any vehicle or conveyance of the 
United States Government for the use of 
such bridge in the performance of official 
duties.” 

Renumber section 6 to read “Src. 7.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HOPEWELL VILLAGE NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE, PA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3533) 
to authorize revisions in the boundary of 
the Hopewell Village National Historic 
Site, Pa., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
vassed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4731) 
to authorize the Alaska Railroad to en- 
gage in the business of operating ocean- 
going vessels. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was_no objection. 

SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND BAY BRIDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3565) 
to authorize the charging of tolls for 
the passage or transit of Government 
traffic over the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


SISSETON INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2947) 
to authorize the consolidation of lands 
on the Sisseton Indian Reservation, S. 
Dak., and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby authorized 
in his discretion, to acquire by gift, purchase, 
relinquishment, 6r exchange any lands, sur- 
face rights, water rights, or any interest in 
lands, including any improvements thereon, 
located within the exterior boundaries of the 
Sisseton Indian Reservation, S. Dak. Title 
to all property rights thus acquired shall be 
taken in the name of the United States of 
America in trust for the Indians of the Sisse- 
ton Reservation and shall be nontaxable as 
long as the title remains in the United 
States. For carrying out the purposes of 
this act, the Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized to use any funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority contained in sec- 
tion 5 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984). 

Sec. 2. The lands acquired under authority 
contained in section 1 of this act shall be 
made available for the use and occupancy of 
Indians of the Sisseton Reservation through 
assignment, lease, agreement, or permit, pur- 
suant to regulations approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, but no part of such 
lands shall be allotted in severalty, except 
through specific authorization by Congress. 

Sec. 3. With the consent of the Indians of 
the Sisseton Reservation, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to sell any 
tribal lands on the reservation situated out- 
side of areas selected for consolidation for 
Indian use, title to be conveyed by patent in 
fee, and to use the proceeds derived from 
such sales in acquiring other lands which 
shall be subject to the terms and conditions 
prescribed by section 1 of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1. line 8, after the word “Reserva- 


tion”, strike out the comma and the word 
“South Dakota.” 


Page 2, line 22, after the figure “1”, insert 
“and section 2.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to-be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the consolidation of 
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lands on the Sisseton Indian Resery,. 
tion, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRY CREDIT FOR mm. 
TARY OR NAVAL SERVICE IN wor.ip 
WAR Il 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 527) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to allow 
credit in connection with certain home- 
stead entries for military or naval service 
rendered during World War II.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act approved September 27, 1944, entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War I)” 
(Public, No. 434, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), js 
hereby amended by deleting the period at 
the end thereof, by substituting a colon, and 
by inserting the following proviso: “Provided, 
That no person who has served or may serve 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States for a period of at least 90 days during 
World War II and is honorably discharged 
shall be disqualified from making home- 
stead entry or from any other benefits of this 
act merely by reason of not having reached 
the age of 21 years.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5654 
to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I suggest 
that the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Murpock] explain the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill comes at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and, in a way, at 
the suggestion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. About 4 
year ago the gentleman from Missour 
(Mr. Cannon} pointed out that certain 
items of appropriation bills were objected 
to and often thrown out on a point o! 
order because of doubtful authorization. 

Previously there were many things the 
Bureau of Reclamation needed to do in 
the routine of its work; to illustrate, the 
making of purchases of rubber boots, 
the buying of ice for construction work- 
ers, and many such small items of needed 
purchases. We cannot afford not to have 
such items carried in general in the 
appropriation bill and this bill is basic 
authority to permit their inclusion un- 
der authority of law so that points ol 
order cannot lie against them and thus 
permit the Department to continue doing 
what it ordinarily does in order that its 
needs may be met. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. M!. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. . 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The bi 
was reported out unanimously by the 
committee, was it not? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. It is a unanimous 
report from the committee; that is true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Further 
reserving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, I note that in subparagraph (h) on 
page 3 authorization is given for “other 
necessary expenses in the preparation of 
raw public lands for irrigation farming 
on the Boulder Canyon project and Gila 
project, Arizona.” 

It occurs to me that the form in which 
the bill is written would limit that au- 
thority to these two irrigation projects, 
whereas others will be arising from time 
to time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The language is so 
drawn in the bill that it relates specifi- 
cally to these two projects, as they are 
in condition for that work to be done 
now, and the work needs to be done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It occurs 
to me the same situation would exist with 
other projects, and I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would object to an amendment 
inserting the words “and other irriga- 
tion projects duly authorized by Federal 
law”? 

Mr. MURDOCK. While I personally 
have no objection to the amendment, the 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
committee, and I hope there will be no 
objection to its passage. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection with the statement that I 
shall offer such an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in addition to 
other purposes for which appropriations for 
the Bureau of Reclamation are authorized by 
law, appropriations for the Bureau of 
Reclamation are hereby authorized for— 

(a) disseminating facts, including record- 
ings, solely in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the reclamation laws: Provided, 
That, to the end of avoiding wasteful dupli- 
cation, this provision shall not be construed 
as authorizing the dissemination of informa- 
tion which other Federal agencies are specifi- 
cally authorized to distribute and are regu- 
larly engaged in distributing. 

(b) refunds of overcollections and deposits 
7 other purposes under the reclamation 
aws; 

(c) payment of damages caused to the 
owners of lands or other private property of 
any kind by reason of the operations of the 
United States, its officers, or employees, in 
the survey, construction, operation, or 
maintenance of irrigation works; 

(d) payment of rewards, when specifically 
authorized by the Secretary of the Interior, 
for information leading to the apprehension 
and conviction of persons found guilty of the 
theft, damage, or destruction of public prop- 
erty; 

(€) payment to the school district or dis- 
tricts serving the areas in and about Mason 
City and Coulee Dam, Wash.; Boulder City, 
Ney.; Davis Dam, Ariz. and Nev.; and Seminoe 
Dam, Wyo., and to school districts serving 
Similar areas in and about other Federal 
reclamation projects, and projects operated 
in part by the Bureau of Reclamation as re- 
imbursement for the cost of instruction, in 
elementary and secondary schools, of de- 
pendents of employees of the United States 
living on federally owned property in or in 
the immediate vicinity of such projects, and 
oi their transportation to and from school: 
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Provided, That only the costs so incurred 
with respect to dependents of employees of 
the United States performing services deemed 
essential to the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of any such projects shall be 
reimbursable under the Federal reclamation 
laws. 

(f) payment on behalf of the Northport 
irrigation district to the Farmers’ irrigation 
district for carriage of water; 

(g) Official telephone service in the field in 
the case of official telephones installed in 
private houses when authorized under regu- 
lations established by the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(h) land leveling, construction of farm 
ditches on units of public lands, production 
of soil-building crops, and other necessary 
expenses in the preparation of raw public 
lands for irrigation farming on the Boulder 
Canyon project (All-American Canal) and 
Gila project, Arizona; 

(i) operation and maintenance of camps 
and other facilities turned over by con- 
struction contractors and similar facilities 
and the furnishing of services related thereto 
on the Columbia Basin project, Washington. 

Src. 2. Revenues received from the lease of 
marginal lands, Tule Lake division (Klamath 
project, Oregon-California), shall be avail- 
able for refunds to the lessees in such cases 
where it becomes necessary to make refunds 
because of flooding, or other reasons within 
the terms of such leases. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CASE of South 
Dakota: Page 3, line 20, after the word “Ari- 
zona;”, insert “and other irrigation projects 
duly authorized by Federal law.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad there was no objection to this bill, 
H. R. 5654. It is wholly noncontroversial 
and it should be enacted promptly. Let 
me explain the need for it as shown in 
committee hearings. 

You will recall that last March, during 
the course of consideration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1946, our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, called at- 
tention to the fact that points of order 
were being raised against items in appro- 
priation bills and that these points of or- 
der were based, in the main, on the propo- 
sition that the items against which they 
were directed were not specifically au- 
thorized by law. The gentleman from 
Missouri, Chairman Cannon, said in part: 

I should like to give notice to the depart- 
ments, to the legislative committees of the 
House and to all concerned that in the next 
session nothing will be included in any ap- 
propriation bill, however customary or how- 
ever urgent, that is not specifically author- 
ized by law. I trust this notice is in ample 
time to permit any department to make ap- 
plication to legislative committees having 
jurisdiction, and in time for such committees 
to report such authorization, if they so desire. 


Section 10 of the Reclamation Act of 
June 17, 1902, Thirty-second Statutes, 
page 388, provides— 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to perform any and all acts and 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this act into full 
force and effect. 


Mr. 
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Substantially similar provisions are 
contained in the act of August 13, 1914, 
and in the act of August 4, 1939. Now, 
I was not a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamatien 
when the 1902 or 1914 acts were passed, 
nor was I a Member of the Congress. 
However, I was a member of the House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion when the act of August 4, 1939, was 
passed. I remember very well the pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to perform any and all acts nec- 
essary and proper in carrying out the 
provisions of the act. Gentlemen, we 
meant that provision to mean exactly 
what it says. Notwithstanding these 
broad provisions, rulings of the Comp- 
troller General have tended to cast doubt 
upon the authority of the Secretary to 
make recordings, to purchase ice, to pur- 
chase rubber boots; upon the authority 
to offer and to pay rewards for informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension and 
conviction of persons found guilty of the 
theft, damage, or destruction of public 
property; upon the availability of reve- 
nues received from the lease of marginal 
land for refunds under appropriate con- 
tract; and upon the availability of ap- 
propriations for payment to school dis- 
tricts as reimbursement for the cost of 
instruction of dependents of employees 
of the United States. 

There are other items which have ap- 
peared in the annual acts making ap- 
propriations to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Some 
of these items have been inserted in the 
appropriation acts as insurance against 
an adverse ruling by the Comptroller 
General, other items have been added 
at the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and some items have been added 
at the instance of Members of the 
Congress. 

The Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation has conducted extensive 
hearings on these matters. It has given 
much time and study to the bill H. R. 
5654 and it has, by unanimous action, 
reported favorably thereon with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass. 
This bill specifically authorizes appro- 
priations for a series of purposes therein 
enumerated. These purposes include: 
Disseminating facts, including record- 
ings, in connection with the administra- 
tion of the reclamation laws; refunds of 
overcollections and deposits for other 
purposes under the reclamation laws; 
payment of damages caused to the own- 
ers of lands or other private property of 
any kind by reason of the operations of 
the United States, its officers or em- 
ployees, in the survey, construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance of irrigation 
works; payment of rewards when spe- 
cifically authorized by the Secretary of 
the Interior, for information leading to 
the apprehension and conviction of per- 
sons found guilty of theft, damage, or 
destruction of public property; payment 
on behalf of the Northport irrigation 
district to the Farmers’ irrigation dis 
trict for carriage of water; official tele- 
phone service in the field in the case of 
official telephones installed in private 
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houses, when authorized under regula- 
tions established by the Secretary of the 
Interior; land leveling, construction of 
farm ditches on units of public lands, 
including the production of soil build- 
ing crops and other necessary expenses 
in the preparation of raw public lands 
for irrigation on the Boulder Canyon 
project—All-American Canal—and the 
Gila project, Arizona; operation and 
maintenance of camps and other facili- 
ties turned over by construction contrac- 
tors and similar facilities, and the fur- 
nishing of services related thereto on 
the Columbia Basin project, Washington. 

Section 2 of H. R. 5654 would make 
available for refunds to lessees revenues 
received from the lease of marginal 
lands in the Tule Lake division of the 
Klamath project, Oregon-California. 

Finally, H. R. 5654 would authorize 
payments to the school district or dis- 
tricts serving the areas in and about 
Mason City and Coulee Dam, Wash.; 
Boulder City, Nev.; Davis Dam, Ariz. and 
Nev.; Seminoe Dam, Wyo.; and to school 
districts serving similar areas in and 
about other Federal reclamation projects 
and projects operated in part by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as reimburse- 
ment for the cost of instruction in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of de- 
pendents of employees of the United 
States, living on federally owned prop- 
erty in or in the immediate vicinity of 
such projects and of their transportation 
to and from school. However, only costs 
so incurred with respect to dependents of 
employees performing services deemed 
essential to the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of Federal reclamation 
projects, would be reimbursable under 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

This bill will comply with the wishes 
of our colleague, Chairman Cannon of 
the Committee on Appropriations. It 
has been prepared in response to his 
warning that “nothing will be included 
in any appropriation bill, however -cus- 
tomary or however urgent, that is not 
specifically authorized by law.” Its en- 
actment will specifically authorize the 
Bureau of Reclamation to do what the 
Congress has, as a general proposition, 
authorized it to do each year in the 
annual appropriation acts for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

I would now like to give a short state- 
ment on each item as it appears in 
H. R. 5654; . 

(a) Disseminating facts, including record- 
ings, solely in connection with the admin- 
istration of reclamation laws: Provided, That, 
to the end of avoiding wasteful duplication, 
this provision shall not be construed as au- 
thorizing the dissemination of information 
which other Federal agencies are specifically 
authorized to distribute and are regularly 
engaged in distributing. 


Language similar to the above, in re- 
gard to recordings, except for the pro- 
viso, was inserted in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year 1942, because the Comptroller Gen- 
eral had ruled that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was not authorized to expend 
funds for the:purpose of making record- 
ings. The use of recordings is particu- 
larly helpful in protecting prospective 
settlers against being victimized by land 
speculators. 
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(b) Refunds of overcollections and deposits 
for other purposes under the reclamation 
laws. 


Similar language has appeared in the 
appropriation act since 1920. This is an- 
other example of an authorization in- 
serted in an appropriation act to over- 
come the objections of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, who, about 1919, had 
ruled that the Bureau of Reclamation 
could not refund money to farmers who 
had paid water-right charges on land 
that had been cut out by a flood of the 
river. 


(c) Payment of damages caused to the 
owners of lands or other private property 
of any kind by reason of the operations of 
the United States, its officers, or employees, 
in the survey, construction, operation, or 
maintenance of irrigation works. 


For the past 30 years similar language 
has appeared in the appropriation acts 
making appropriations for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. This provision, too, be- 
came advisable because the Comptroller 
General had cast doubt upon the author- 
ity of the Secretary to make such set- 
tlements. This provision does not au- 
thorize the payment of claims based on 
the negligence of employees of the Gov- 
ernment but authorizes the payment of 
damages to claimants whose claims are 
based on acts of omission or commission 
on the part of employees of the United 
States. 


(ad) Payment of rewards, when specifically 
authorized by the Secretary of the Interior, 
for information leading to the apprehension 
and conviction of persons found guilty of the 
theft, damage, or destruction of public prop- 
erty. 


The House hearings on the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1931, at page 774, contain the 
following explanation: 


Language is proposed to authorize the pay- 
ment of rewards. This has heretofore been 
done under the operations of the reclamation 
fund. However, the Comptroller General 
holds in decision of May 20, 1929, A-26810, 
that there being grave doubt as to the pro- 
priety of regarding an appropriation in gen- 
eral terms available for the payment of such 
rewards and the Congress having on many 
occasions accepted the matter as one for its 
consideration and expression, it appears the 
duty of this officer to require those in admin- 
istrative places who desire to offer rewards 
for information or other assistance to aid in 
the accomplishment of authorized work to 
submit their requirements to the Congress 
for specific legislative authority with respect 
to all appropriations hereafter to be made. 

(e) payment to the school district or dis- 
tricts serving the areas in and about Mason 
City and Coulee Dam, Wash.; Boulder City, 
Nev.; Davis Dam, Ariz. and Nev.; and Semi- 
noe Dam, Wyo., and to school districts serv- 
ing similar areas in and about other Federal 
reclamation projects, and projects operated 
in part by the Bureau of Reclamation as re- 
imbursement for the cost of instruction, in 
elementary and secondary schools, of de- 
pendents of employees of the United States 
living on Federally owned property in or in 
the immediate vicinity of such projects, and 
of their transportation to and from school: 
Provided, That only the costs so incurred 
with respect to dependents of employees of 
the United States performing services deemed 
essential to the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of any such projects shall be re- 
imbursable under the Federal reclamation 
laws. 
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This provision is an enlargement on 
the authorization in regard to the pay. 
ment to school districts, heretofore jp. 
cluded in the appropriation acts relating 
to the Bureau of Reclamation. Author. 
zation to make payment to school dis- 
tricts in addition to those at Mason City 
Coulee Dam and Boulder City has been 
included. The Committees on Appro- 
priations should be enabled to afforg 
similar relief to other school districts in 
the same or similar circumstances. 

(f) payment on behalf of the Northport 
irrigation district to the Farmers’ irrigation 
district for carriage of water. 


This language has appeared in the ap- 
propriation act for a number of years. 
It merely authorizes the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to apply part of the net power 
revenues due the Northport irrigation 
district to its indebtedness to the Farm- 
ers’ irrigation district. 

(g) official telephone service in the field in 
the case of official telephones installed in 
private houses when authorized under recu- 
lations established by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Specific authorization for the pay- 
ment of official telephone service in the 
field, in the case of special telephones 
installed in the private residence of em- 
ployees of the Bureau, has been included 
in the annual appropriation acts of the 
Department of the Interior for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation because section 7 
of the act of August 23, 1912 (37 Stat. 
360) requires such special authorization. 
For over 25 years the Congress has recog- 
nized that the Bureau of Reclamation 
should be authorized to make these in- 
stallations in proper cases. For in- 
stance, it is necessary to install a tele- 
phone in the house of a ditch rider so 
that he may be called in the middle of 
the night in case of a break in the canal. 
Such rapid communication has un- 
doubtedly saved the United States many 
times its cost. 

(h) Land leveling, construction of itarm 
ditches on units of public lands, production 
of soil-building crops, and other necessary 
expenses in the preparation of raw public 
lands for irrigation farming on the Boulder 
Canyon project (All-American Canal) and 
Gila project, Arizona. 


Such predevelopment is necessary on 
these projects for the purpose of con- 
ditioning the soil and determining what 
crops can be grown most economically 
when desert land of this type is brought 
under irrigation. Predevelopment will 
expedite successful settlement of public 
land, enabling settlers to produce crops 
much earlier, and insure quicker return 
of the Government’s investment in ir- 
rigation facilities. Alfalfa, the major 
crop produced on land of this type, gen- 
erally commands a price, which would in 
a few years return the cost of prede- 
velopment. 

The Congress first authorized work of 
this kind on the All-American Canal 
project in the appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1942. 

(i) Operation and maintenance of camps 
and other facilities turned over by construc- 
tion contractors -and similar facilities ®n¢ 
the furnishing of services related thereto 
on the Columbia Basin project, Washingto?. 


The contractors under their contract 
with the United States were required to 
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turn over to the United States all build- 
ings and facilities. These buildings are 
now used by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for housing employees engaged in the 
operation and maintenance of the proj- 
act. 

“The Congress first authorized the 
Bureau to maintain and operate these 
camps by inserting similar language in 
the appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1943. It has been included in all annual 
subsequent appropriation acts for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Sec. 2. Revenues received from the lease 
of marginal lands, Tule Lake division (Kla- 
math project, Oregon-California) shall be 
available for refunds to the lessees in such 
cases where it becomes necessary to make re- 
funds because of. flooding or other reasons 
within the terms of such leases. 


Authority similar to the language in 
section 2 of H. R. 5654 has appeared in 
the annual appropriation acts since 1929. 

It merely authorizes the Bureau to re- 
fund the money paid by farmers to the 
United States for leases of land if such 
land is flooded and cannot be used for 
farming. 

The Comptroller General has ruled 
that money may not be refunded after 
it is deposited in the Treasury unless it 
is specifically authorized. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN CURREN- 
CIES DESTROYED IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 321, to authorize the making of set- 
tlement on account of certain currency 
destroyed at Fort Mills, P. I., and for 
other purposes. 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas during the emergency in the Phil- 
ippine Islands at the time of the Japanese in- 
vasion, agents of the United States High 
Commissioner, acting under a delegation of 
iuthority from the President of the United 
States and the specific instructions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accepted sums of 
United States paper currency from banks, 
individuals, and the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippine Islands, and de- 
stroyed this currency by incineration to pre- 
clude its seizure by the enemy; and 

Whereas the face value of the currency so 
destroyed was reported to be $2,563,981 and 
cue to the difficult circumstances under 
which the program was undertaken, includ- 
ing lack of facilities, exposure to incessant 
enemy attack, and lack of personnel familiar 
with the technical details imposed by law 
with respect to the separate accounting for 
various kinds of currency, it was not possible 
‘o record in full detail the description of the 
currency which was burned; and 

Whereas the United States Treasury is as: 
sured that the aggregate amount of currency 
destroyed is correct as reported by the High 
Commissioner and his staff with respect to 
the procedures followed in accepting deposits 
and in certifying the count in each such de- 
posit and that the distribution by denomi- 
nation and depositor is accurate; and 

Whereas $603,158 of the total currency de- 
stroyed cannot be identified from the in- 
formation available to the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to kind of currency and, in the case 


at Seteanl Reserve notes, as to bank of issue; 
an 
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Whereas the currency has been destroyed 
and it appears that no further information 
will become available; Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding any 
provisions of law to the contrary, the 
Treasurer of the United States or the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as the case may be, 
is authorized and directed, on the basis of the 
receipt of evidence of destruction acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to record the 
destruction of the United States currency 
and Federal Reserve notes delivered to the 
High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands 
at the time of the Japanese invasion to pre- 
clude its seizure by the enemy, in the ag- 
gregate amount of $603,158, as follows: Silver 
certificates, $202,502 of $1 denomination, 
$51,200 of $5 denomination, and $300 of $10 
denomination, aggregating $254,002; United 
States notes, $8,796 oi $2 denomination and 
$25,590 of $5 denomination, aggregating 
$34,386; and Federal Reserve notes, $1,170 of 
$5 denomination, $126,360 of $10 denomina- 
tion, $185,840 of $20 denomination, $400 of 
$50 denomination, and $1,000 of $100 de- 
nomination, aggregating $314,770, which shall 
be apportioned as to denominations among 
the several Federal Reserve banks as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury with- 
in the limitations as provided in section 2 
hereof, as to the aggregate amount to be ap- 
portioned to each Federal Reserve bank. 

Sec. 2. The Treasurer of the United States 
is authorized te pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for account of the owners of the 
United States currency referred to in this 
joint resolution as silver certificates and 
United States notes the value thereof from 
the appropriate Treasury funds and to pay 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for account 
of the owners of the currency described as 
Federal Reserve notes the amount thereof 
from the Federal Reserve note redemption 
fund. The several Federal Reserve banks 
shall respectively reimburse the Federal Re- 
serve redemption fund for the amounts paid 
by the Treasurer of the United States from 
said fund pursuant to this section, in the 
following amounts: Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, $205; Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, $4,555; Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, $150; Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, $195; Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, $480; Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
$250; Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, $290; 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, $55; Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, $120; Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City, $270; 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, $300; and 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
$307,900. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROMOTING SAFETY AT SEA AND AIDING 
NAVIGATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3139) 
to authorize the Coast Guard to inves- 
tigate and employ new methods of pro- 
moting safety at sea and aiding navi- 
gation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 
clared to be in the public interest that the 
technical and scientific advances in fields of 
science, and improvements in materials, 
equipment, facilities, and techniques which 
have been developed or utilized in the prose- 
cution of the war or otherwise should at the 
earliest time practicable and to the fullest 
extent feasible be adapted to and employed 
in the administration of a comprehensive 
program of promoting safety of life and prop- 
erty and aiding navigation on and over the 
high seas and on navigable waters of the 
United States. 
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Sec. 2. In furtherance of the program re- 
ferred to in the preceding section the Coast 
Guard is authorized and directed (a) to in- 
vestigate, study, and keep abreast of the ad- 
vances and improvements referred to in such 
section, including those developed or em- 
ployed by the civilian and military agencies 
of this Government and foreign countries 
and private organizations in this country and 
abroad; and (b) within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations, to undertake designs, 
developments, and tests appropriate to adapt 
such advances and improvements and to put 
them into use to the extent feasible and as 
soon as practicable, in its activities in the 
fields of air-sea rescue operations and pro- 
moting safety of life and property and aid- 
ing navigation on and over the high seas and 
on navigable waters of the United States. 

Sec. 3. All agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are hereby directed to cooperate with 
the Coast Guard in carrying out the pur- 
pose of this act: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed as requiring any 
agency of the Federal Government to re- 
lease to the Coast Guard information con- 
cerning any development, improvement, 
equipment, or facility classified for reasons of 
security: Provided further, That any such 
agency may release such information to the 
Coast Guard on condition that the restric- 
tions governing the classification be observed 
as long as the security classification is con- 
sidered necessary by such Federal agency. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “directed”, 
insert the words “within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations.” 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “within the 
limits of available appropriations.” 

Page 3, after line 4, add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. V. This act shall not be construed to 
vest in the Coast Guard any authority, in 
addition to that provided by law prior to the 
approval of this act, to require apparatus, 
equipment, or facilities to be installed, car- 
ried, or used on vessels subject to inspection 
or regulation under the navigation and vessel 
inspection laws. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

CUSTER BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1185) to 
change the designation of Custer Battle- 
field National Cemetery, in the State of 
Montana, to “Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Monument,” and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the area now 
within the Custer Battlefield National Ceme- 
tery, in the State of Montana, shall hereafter 
be known as the “Custer Battlefield National 
Monument,” under which name this na- 
tional monument shall be entitled to receive 
and to use all moneys heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated for the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1162) to 
convey certain lands to the State of 
Wyoming. 


amendments were 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed, upon the payment by the State of 
$12 to convey to the State of Wyoming all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
to a portion of the National Elk Refuge, 
Wyoming, a parcel of land in the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
27, township 41 north, range 116 west, of the 
sixth principal meridian, Wyoming, the said 
parcel being described by metes and bounds 
as follows: From the southwest corner of the 
aforesaid section 27 run north no degrees two 
minutes west one thousand seven hundred 
and two feet and then north eighty-nine de- 
grees fifty-eight minutes east forty feet to 
the place of beginning at the southwest 
corner of the parcel hereby conveyed; thence 
from said place of beginning north no degrees 
two minutes west one hundred feet; then 
north eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight minutes 
east two hundred and nine feet; thence south 
no degrees two minutes east one hundred 
feet; thence south eighty-nine degrees fifty- 
eight minutes west two hundred and nine 
feet to the place of beginning, containing 
forty-eight one hundredths of an acre, more 
or less. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time; was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 304) authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to pro- 
claim October 11, 1946, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation cc'ling upon officials of 
the Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all governmental buildings 
on October 11, 1946, and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in 
schools and churches or other suitable places, 
with appropriate ceremonies in commemora- 
tion of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE ACT ESTABLISHING THE 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5317) to 
amend the act establishing the Hot 
Springs National Park. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act 
of April 20, 1904 (33 Stat. 187), as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 372), is further amended by strik- 
ing out the words “Eastern United States 
Judicial District of Arkansas” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Western United States Judi- 
cial District of Arkansas.” 

Src. 2. Section 6 of the act of April 20, 1904 
(33 Stat. 188), as amended (16 U.S. C. 376), is 
further amended by striking out the words 
“United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas” wherever they appear in 
said section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas.” 

Src. 3. Section 7 of the act of April 20, 1904 
(33 Stat..188), as amended (16 U.S. C. 377), is 
further amended by striking out the words 
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“United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “United States District 
Court for the Western District of Arkansas.” 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the act of April 20, 1904 
(33 Stat. 189), as amended (16 U.S. C. 378), is 
further amended by striking out the words 
“Eastern District of Arkansas” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Western District 
of Arkansas.” 

Sec. 5. Section 9 of the act of April 20, 1904 
(33 Stat. 189), as amended (16 U.S. C. 379), is 
further amended by striking out the words 
“Eastern District of Arkansas” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Western District of 
Arkansas.” e 

Src. 6. Section 12 of the act of April 20, 1904 
(33 Stat. 189, 16 U. S. C. 382), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. All persons who may be impris- 
oned for nonpayment of any fine or costs 
provided for by this act or awaiting trial 
without bail, shall be confined in any ap- 
proved jail situated in the western district 
of Arkansas or at such place as may be other- 
wise designated.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF FISH HATCHERY TO THE 
CITY OF LAWTON, OKLA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar 347 and the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1389) providing for 
the transfer of a certain fish hatchery in 
Comanche County, Okla., to the city of 
Lawton, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey to the city of Lawton, Okla., all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the fish-hatchery property which is 
located south of such city in Comanche 
County, Okla., and which is now under the 
control of the Department of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 


OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES FOR CIRCUIT 
COURTS OF APPEALS AND DISTRICT 
COURTS 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
CH. R. 4230) to provide necessary officers 
and employees for circuit courts of ap- 
peals and district courts: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every circuit judge 
and every district judge may employ a law 
clerk and a secretary and such other assist- 
ants and employees as may be necessary and 
as may be appropriated for by Congress from 
year to year, except that for the appointment 
of a law clerk by a district judge a certificate 
to the necessity of the appointment by the 
senior circuit judge of the circuit, having 
jurisdiction over the district in which the 
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clerk is needed, shall be requisite. Also ever, 
circuit court of appeals and every Aistric: 
court may appoint such librarians and ot),, 
officers and employees not otherwise provide; 
for as may be necessary and may be appro- 
priated for by Congress from year to year, 

Sec. 2. The officers and employees Provideq 
for in this act shall, subject to appropriation; 
to be made by the Congress, receive compen. 
sation to be fixed from time to time by tn, 
Director of the Administrative Office of tp, 
United States Courts and shall be reimburse, 
for their actual traveling expenses and e. 
penses incurred for subsistence, within th, 
limitations prescribed by law, when neces. 
sarily absent from their designated posts oj 
duty on official business. 

Sec. 3. Within the meaning of this act thp 
District of Columbia shall be deemed to ps 
both a circuit and a district, the Unite, 
States Court of Appeals for the District o; 
Columbia a circuit court of appeals, and the 
chief justice and associate justices of that 
court the senior circuit judge and cireyir 
judges thereof, and the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia , 
district court, and the chief justice and asso- 
ciate justices of that court the senior district 
judge and district judges thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? [After a pause.] If not, the 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Cravens 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


GRANTING FEDERAL WORKS ADMINIS- 
TRATOR CERTAIN POWERS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I cal! up 
House Resolution 553 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itsel! 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6407) to grant to the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator certain powers 
with respect to site acquisition, building 
construction, purchase of buildings, and 
other matters. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and sha!! 
continue not to exceed 1 hour to be equall) 
divided and controlled by the chairman anc 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shal! 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except 0! 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later | 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan {[Mr. MIcHENER!. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 553 pro- 
vides for the consideration of H. R. 540/, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Public Buildings an 
Grounds. 

The bill has a number of provisions. 
Mr. Speaker, which will, of course, be 
plained in detail by the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LanHaM], who has done his usual 
outstanding work on this bill. 

Briefly, the bill permits the Public 
Buildings Administration to use $13, 
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000,000 of unobligated balances for vari- 
ous projects, including needed extensions 
to marine hospitals in Seattle, Wash., 
and San Francisco, Calif., and $2,000,000 
for purchase of land here in the District 
of Columbia. Authorization to permit a 
higher limit on the District of Columbia 
central heating plant is in section 2, and 
section 3 enables the city of New York 
to proceed with the tunnel from Man- 
hattan to Brooklyn. 

One of the most important provisions, 
in my judgment, is section 5, authorizing 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings to 
maintain a survey of Government-owned 
and leased office space with the purpose 
of making more economical use of avail- 
able space. I am satisfied that if this 
investigation is thorough and efficient, 
both space and money can be saved. In 
conjunction with section 4, which makes 
it possible for more than one agency to 
be housed in the same building, this 
should result in greater economy and 
efficiency. 

Other sections of the bill provide 
permanent legislative authority for some 
services by the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration that have been authorized in 
appropriation bills heretofore, such as 
furnishing ordinary communications 
service to several executive agencies; one 
clarifies the authority of the Administra- 
tion over food services and another au- 
thorizes transfer of an ordnance plant 
near Denver to Public Buildings Admin- 
istration for use of several agencies; and 
one section permits the sale of escheated 
property in the District of Columbia. 
Section 9 affects the design of Federal 
buildings, and, the committee believes, 
makes the principles of design more 
flexible. 

I do not see how there can be any op- 
position to the bill. It has received care- 
ful consideration from the legislative 
committee, and is intended to make the 
operations of the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration more efficient and econom- 
ical. 

The Committee on Rules has given this 
bill an open rule for 1 hour of general 
debate; and I know Members will have 
an opportunity when the bill is read, if 
they are so inclined, to offer germane 
amendments. 

WISCONSIN POLITICS 


I want to conserve the time of the 
Hous¢, Mr. Speaker; but I do want to 
say—and this, of course, is not politics— 
the gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT! a little while ago called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Progressive 
Party of Wisconsin has rejoined the Re- 
publicans. I know the Republicans are 
desperate and will gladly welcome any 
one into their party; but I am afraid that 
this accession is not going to help them 
much. On the other hand, I must offer 
my condolences to those so-called Pro- 
gressives who have forgotten their for- 
mer beliefs, and what they once stood for. 
Had they really desired to act in accord- 
ance with their once proud platform of 
reform and progress, and in the best in- 
terests of the country, they would have 
joined and endorsed the Democratic or- 
fanization. This is not the first time 
that Wisconsin politicians have made 
amistake. I feel this will not aid them, 
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because it is not the people themselves, 
but the politicans, willing to forego the 
brave principles they once advocated for 
the sake of continuance in office, who 
feel they have a better chance if they 
join the Republican Party. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not know whether 
the gentleman knows what actually 
transpired in that prearranged confer- 
ence, so I do not know what additional 
light he can shed on the question. 

All I know is what I read in the papers; 
but I do know the people of the State 
of Wisconsin, and that those who be- 
lieve in progressive government and 
policies will resent the action taken. 
They will join with the Democrats to 
bring about the election of progressive 
and aggressive Democratic candidates. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. For a question, yes. 

Mr. HENRY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if he feels he is com- 
petent to judge the political situation in 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. SABATH. Ithink Iam, and I will 
tell the gentleman why. Wisconsin ad- 
joins the State of Illinois. I am familiar 
with the people of Wisconsin and know 
how they feel. I know that if it were 
left to the votes of the people and not 
to the gentlemen seeking office as so- 
called Progressives and Republicans, and 
who join any party just for the benefit 
of the votes, the people and the tax- 
payers of Wisconsin would show their 
resentment of this action; and they will 
show it in the next election. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is too 
far distant from Wisconsin—he could not 
know much about it anyway. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I live closer to Wis- 
consin than the gentleman does. My 
district runs up to Wisconsin. 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry; I cannot 
yield to either of you, because I have 
promised time to several of the Mem- 
bers, and I already have consumed more 
time than I intended. I want to be able 
to keep my promise. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micu- 
ENER]. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman is 
going to talk politics we are going to 
have a quorum here to hear it. 

Mr. SABATH. No; I am through. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I insist 
on my point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
withdraw it if I yield to him? 

Mr. CHURCH. No; I will not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WHITTINGTON). The gentleman from Il- 
linois makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. The Chair will 
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count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and sixteen Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


[Roll No. 58] 

Adams Fulton Murray, Wis. 
Baldwin,Md. Gamble Norton 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gardner O'Toole 
Barrett, Pa. Gathings Cutland 
Beall Geelan Patterson 
Bender Gerlach Peterson, Fla. 
Biemiller Gibson Peterson, Ga. 
Bloom Graham Pfeifer 
Bradley, Pa. Granahan Philbin 
Brumbaugh Green Ploeser 
Buck Gregory Poage 
Buckley Hall, Powell 
Buffett Leonard W. Price, Fila. 
Bulwinkle Halleck Quinn, N. Y. 
Burgin Hand Rabin 
Campbell Hare Rains 
Canfield Hart Ramey 
Cannon, Fla. Hays Rayfiel 
Case, N. J. Heffernan Rees, Kans. 
Celler Hoffman Rizley 
Chapman Holifield Robertson, 
Chelf Holmes, Mass N. Dak. 

lark Hook Robertson, Va. 
Clippinger Howell Roe, N. Y. 
Cole, Kans. Jarman Rogers, Mass. 
Combs Johnson, Rowan 
Corbett Luther A. Schwabe, Mo. 
Courtney Kelley, Pa. Sheridan 
Curley Kelly, Ill. Short 
Daughton, Va. Keogh Simpson, I. 
Dawson Kirwan Simpson, Pa. 
De Lacy Klein Slaughter 
Delaney, Kopplemann Smith, Ohio 

James J. Kunkel Somers, N. Y. 
Dingell LaFollette Stefan 
Dirksen Lane Sumner, Il. 
Douglas, Calif. Lea Sumners, Tex. 
Douglas, Ill. Luce Talbot 
Drewry Lyle Thom 
Eaton Lynch Thomas, Tex. 
Elston McGlinchey Torrens 
Feighan McKenzie Towe 
Fellows Maloney Vorys, Ohio 
Fernandez Marcantonio Weichel 
Fisher Mason Whitten 
Flood Miller, Calif. Wilson 
Fogarty Miller, Nebr. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Forand Morgan Zimmerman 
Puller Murphy 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 290 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceeds under the call were dispensed with. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
wish to yield before because several 
Members had asked me for time, and 
if I had yielded it would have delayed 
matters. I used more time than I in- 
tended as it was. Unfortunately, a 
point of order of no quorum was raised 
and we did not save much time, which I 
regret. But the only reason why I could 
not yield was because I had promised 
time, and I did not wart to be charged 
with using it up. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as I know, there is no opposition to this 
rule. It seems that there is opposition 
to an amendment which is floating about 
and which, it is understood, will be of- 
fered to the bill, adding authorization 
for the further expenditure of $50,000,- 
000. There is nothing in the bill relating 
to that particular amendment. There 
was nothing before the Committee on 
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Rules, so far as that amendment is con- 
cerned, and if there is that type of 
amendment coming in, I, of course, know 
nothing about it. The amendment is 
an afterthought. It originated after the 
rule was granted. 

I do not care to discuss the merits of 
the bill because the legislative committee 
are experts in the field and we will have 
its advice. I have no requests for time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Linx]. 

Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, I am not go- 
ing to take up much time, as I feel that 
there are many matters more important 
before this House that need attention. I 
want to state briefly my reactions to an 
article that appeared in the Herald- 
American, Washington Bureau, March 6, 
and which was carried by the Chicago 
Tribune and some other local papers. 

The aforementioned article inferred 
that I am a Communist because I signed 
a petition on winning the peace. I do 
not really know what a Communist is, 
and there are many others also who do 
not know. However, being in Congress 
for over a year, I have learned what one 
must do to be sure to keep the commu- 
nistic brand from one’s self. So here are 
my observations: 

Today, we have several schools of 
thought in Congress on a just and last- 
ing peace. One group is trying to for- 
mulate a United Nations Organization 
where all matters will be threshed out, 
adjusted, and agreed upon by all na- 
tions—and guaranteed by the United 
Nations. Another group—which shouts 


the loudest—is clamoring that a lasting 


peace can only be achieved by power 
politics in which a group of nations, in- 
cluding our own United States, will form 
a strong, military bloc to take over the 
world’s trade—which, of course, would 
result in another world war. There is 
a small, but very powerful percentage 
of people within the United States who 
are blinded by the power of gold. They 
cannot see beyond this gold and, of 
course, to them everyone is a Commu- 
nist who disagrees with them. 

Now, in order not to be branded a 
Communist by the two latter groups, a 
Congressman must, first, be definitely 
against any nation whose form of gov- 
ernment is not a constitutional govern- 
ment like our own; he must condemn 
every strike throughout the United 
States and set the blame on the unions; 
he must vote for antistrike bills regard- 
less of how much they hurt—not only 
the union man, but all laborers; he must 
vote against all subsidies on the hous- 
ing bill that is now before the Congress; 
he must vote against ceiling prices on 
everything; he must be against OPA and 
keep calling Chester Bowles a crack- 
pot; he must vote no additional taxes 
on excess profits for industry; and must 
vote against all loans, credits, or even 
trade with other nations. In other 
words, he must definitely be for setting 
up an isolationist wall around the 
United States and for letting “the rest 
of the world go by.” If a Congressman 
does not do these things, he starts off 
with the Communist brand. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LINK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Everyone knows 
that any such reference to the gentle- 
man from Illinois is ridiculous. I think 
we all appreciate the very dignified and 
firm statement he has made. Because of 
the dignity and firmness of his state- 
ment, his statement is all the stronger. 

I have noticed a growing tendency not 
only here but elsewhere on the part of 
some persons to accuse everyone who 
does not agree with them of being either 
this, that, or the other thing. I have 
never referred to a colleague or anyone 
else as a reactionary. I think that is a 
sinister term. To refer to people as be- 
ing conservative or ultraconservative or 
to refer to them as being progressive is 
perfectly all right. I have never referred 
to any man as a liberal because the term 
“liberal” in America is different than the 
same word in Europe. A liberal in Eu- 
rope is usually one who tries to repress 
human dignity and the rights of man- 
kind. That has been my experience and 
my observation. Asa matter of fact, the 
most illiberal form of government in the 
world is the totalitarian form of govern- 
ment because it tends to submerge and 
destroy the dignity and personality of 
the individual in that thing called the 
state, whether it is dominated by the 
proletarian class or group or based on 
the theories of raceism of Hitler with the 
state set up as the omnipotent authority. 
We have too much of a tendency on the 
part of some people to call someone a 
Communist because he may have a pro- 
gressive outlook or to call someone a 
Fascist because he is a conservative. It 
seems rather hard for some of us who 
are Americans and are just trying to be 
Americans to be characterized as such. 
So far as the gentleman from Illinois is 
concerned, the House knows what a fine 
Member he is, and his firm and dignified 
statement strengthens our knowledge of 
the fact that the gentleman is one of the 
outstanding Members as well as one of 
the most courteous Members of the 
House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FISH HATCHERY, COMANCHE COUNTY., 
OKLA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration. of the bill (S. 
396) an act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, 
Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey to the city of Lawton, Okla., all of the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the fish hatchery property which 
is located south of such city in Comanche 
County, Okla., and which is now under the 
control of the Department of the Interior. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. y; 
Speaker, this bill is identical to the Hous, 
bill which was just passed and the pyr. 
pose of calling up the Senate bill is tp 
substitute the Senate bill for the Hous 
bill which was passed unanimously , 
few minutes ago. 

The bill was ordered to be read a thirg 
time, was read the third time ang 
passed, and a motion to reconsider wa; 
laid on the table. 

The proceedings whereby the bill (4 
R. 1389) was passed were vacated and 
that bill laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOREN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks ip 
two instances; in one instance to in- 
ciude a speech by Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include two letters. 


TRANSPORTATION OF IRON ORE BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES PORTS BY 
CANADIAN VESSELS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5316) to 
repeal the law permitting vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport iron ore 
between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes, and ask for its immediate 
consideration, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the minority 
leader the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN] advises me that he 
has conferred with the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and that there was no objec- 
tion to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. That is true. There is 
no objection to this bill, which was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. Brapitey]. It simply restores 
conditions which existed on the Great 
Lakes with reference to shipping as they 
were before the war. 

Mr. MICHENER. There are some 
Members who would like to know the at- 
titude of the minority of the committee 
and just what the bill contemplates. 

Mr. BLAND. The bill contemplates 
restoration of the conditions as they 
existed before the war. In orderto carry 
iron ore we gave permission to vessels 0! 
Canadian registry to carry iron ore on 
the Lakes between American ports. 1 
was distinctly stated at that time tha! 
it was done only to meet the conditions 
that existed on account of the war. The 
new season will open in about 30 days. 
The bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr, Brapitey) and | 
promised to try to have it passed. The) 
felt it was necessary to have it passed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, ! 
withdraw my reservation of objection. | 

There being no objection, the Cler 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act authorizing vessels of Canadia® 
registry to transport iron ore on the 
Lakes during 1942,” approved January *' 
1942, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrosse¢ 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING CERTAIN POWERS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO SITE ACQUISITION, BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION, ETC., TO FEDERAL 
WORKS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5407) to grant to the 
Federal Works Administrator certain 
powers with respect to site acquisition, 
building construction, purchase of build- 
ings, and other matters. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5407, with 
Mr. Cravens in the chair. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against portions of the bill in par- 
agraphs (a), (b), and what was orig- 
inally (c), proposed now to be made (b) 
by a committee amendment, on the 
ground that they constitute appropria- 
tions. Under the rule forbidding the re- 
porting of appropriations by a commit- 
tee without jurisdiction, I make a point 
of order against the consideration of the 
language on page 2, beginning in line 4, 
reading: 

And the unobligated balances of appro- 
priations heretofore made for the construc- 


tion of projects outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Also on page 2, beginning in line 23, 
the last sentence of that paragraph 
which reads: 

Funds for this purpose are hereby made 
available from the unobligated balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for the con- 


struction of buildings outside the District 
of Columbia. 


Under the rule, a point of order would 
lie against consideration of those por- 
tions of the bill, and I make such a point 
of order at this time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, the ap- 
propriations referred to by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] have al- 
ready been made, and this money has 
been appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
that the proper time to raise such points 
of order is not at the present time, but 
when the bill is read under the 5-minute 
rule for amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
I know that is frequently done, but I 
think the rule authorizes the point of 
order to be made at any time during 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I think when he hears the 
explanation of the purpose of those two 
Provisions he will be quite in sympathy 
With them, by reason of the fact that 
they are decidedly in the interest of 
€conomy in Federal expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that under the previous practice 
of the House, such points of order should 
be raised when the bill is read for amend- 


ment, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have no 
objection to presenting them later, but 
I do not want to lose my right to present 
them by failure to raise them at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
not lose any of his rights. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the Members 
of the House are aware of the fact that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has been considering a general 
public buildings bill; that the committee 
held hearings for 3 weeks on the meas- 
ure, H. R. 4276; and that it will be nec- 
essary to have executive meetings of the 
committee in order to determine what 
the committee will report with reference 
to certain features and phases of that 
particular bill. 

In the meantime there are certain 
emergency matters which deserve dur 
very prompt attention in the interest of 
economy and in the interest of orderly 
procedure. 

This bill which is presented today has 
the unanimous endorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
with the exception of an amendment 
which will later be offered and which 
was before the committee this morning 
and which the committee by a divided 
vote decided to submit for the considera- 
tion of the House. 

The particular sections to which the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pressed his intention to raise a point of 
order are sections to which I should like 
to call your attention from their prac- 
tical and economic aspects. And may I 
say that there is no appropriation in- 
volved in this bill as originally reported 
from the committee except the sum of 
$750,000 for the completion of the cen- 
tral heating plant for which an appro- 
priation has heretofore been made. This 
is in the nature of a further authoriza- 
tion which has resulted because of the 
higher cost of material and labor and 
certain alterations in the plans. The 
work is already in course of construction 
and it is quite evident that this should 
be authorized and this work completed. 
At the present time, for instance, we 
have six boilers used to furnish heat for 
the buildings that are heated from the 
central heating plant. All six of them 
are in operation on every cold day, and 
should one of them break down some of 
our central service buildings would be 
without heat. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, before the gentleman proceeds 
to the balance of the bill will he also 
discuss the proposal at the bottom of 
page 2 to make sums heretofore author- 
ized for construction outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia available? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do intend to discuss 
it from the standpoint of its practical 
and economic aspects. 

The $15,000,000 involved in subsec- 
tions (a) and (c) of the bill from the 
committee are concerned with appro- 
priations which have already been made. 
I wish to call attention to what these 
projects are. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Is it not true that 
this $15,000,000 is not new appropria- 
tions but unexpéended balances in the 
Federal Works Agency? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. The 
purpose of subsection (a) is both prac- 
tical and economical from the stand- 
point of Federal expenditures and this 
money is to be used for the following 
purposes: A part of it is to be used for 
the extension of two marine hospitals, 
one at San Francisco and one at Seattie. 

It has been brought to the attention 
of the committee that those hospital 
facilities are vitally needed. It is also 
intended to purchase three pieces of 
property with funds referred to in sub- 
section (a). One of those is the parcel- 
post building at Indianapolis, Ind., which 
was constructed by private enterprise for 
the Government, according to Govern- 
ment plans and specifications, and which 
now under a temporary option can be 
purchased for what we pay in rent in 
just a few years for that very building. 

Exactly the same situation exists in 
Boston, Mass., where there is another 
parcel-post station built for the Govern- 
ment by private capital in accordance 
with Government plans and specifica- 
tions and which can be acquired in a 
similar way and at similar expense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
does not quite go to the question in- 
volved and that is why I raised the point 
of order. The reason for making the 
point of order would be twofold. First 
of all, because all authorized projects 
call for consideration by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of funds to be made 
available. The second thing is that the 
unobligated balances of appropriations 
must originally have been made for a 
specific purpose. 

The question that is involved here is 
whether these unobligated balances 
which had been appropriated for an in- 
tended purpose should now be diverted 
from that original purpose and made 
applicable to the new projects herein 
proposed. 

Mr. LANHAM. If the point of order 
should be sustained, and if the gentle- 
man is willing for the Government to go 
to greater expense in providing those 
facilities than under the provisions of 
this bill and using money already appro- 
priated, of course, that will be his re- 
sponsibility. But let me go on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
further interruption? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not want all of 
my time used on a point of order. I 
want to explain what this bill does. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
gentleman will indulge me, I do not want 
to be put in the position of objecting to 
marine hospitals because I am not 
objecting to them; but I am questioning 
whether or not money that was appro- 
priated for some other purpose should 
be used for marine hospitals without 
justification before the Appropriations 
Committee. 
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Mr. LANHAM. As a matter of fact, 
the Appropriations Gommittee but for 
the action taken a few days ago was 
going to rescind this $15,000,000. I ap- 
peared through the courtesy of that 
committee before the Appropriations 
Committee and that committee itself 
brought in a committee amendment to 
strike that item of rescission from the 
bill in order that this very procedure 
indicated here might be carried out by 
reason of the economy that it involved 
in Federal expenditures. 

The third one of those buildings is in 
a midwestern city. I will not call it by 
name, because I do not in any way wish 
to complicate the action that the Gov- 
ernment wishes to take. There is a 
building out there exactly adapted to 
governmental needs. A member of our 
committee lives in that particular city. 
We can acquire that building for 60 per- 
cent of what it would cost us to repro- 
duce it, and we could immediately obvi- 
ate the rent that we are paying in large 
sums in that city by acquiring this par- 
ticular building. The time is short with- 
in which that trade can be made. I un- 
derstand that private interests are offer- 
ing more for that building today than 
the sum for which the Government can 
acquire it. These things are certainly 
in the interest of economy. We are go- 
ing to acquire these particular struc- 
tures, for which the rent in a few years 
will meet the cost, or we are going to 
have to appropriate greater sums of 
money to furnish the very same facilities. 
So I say that it is certainly in the interest 
of economy on the part of the Federal 
Government and for the orderly proce- 
dure of our Federal agencies to take the 
action that is contemplated in this bill. 
The committee heard this matter very 
much in detail, and there was not a dis- 
senting vote wi.h reference to these 
features. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
also calls attention to the item of 
$2,000,000 which, it is true, is not to be 
expended outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, as recited on page 2, lines 20 to 
23. That has reference to some land in 
the northwest triangle which the Gov- 
ernment has long contemplated acquir- 
ing. As a matter of fact, 8 or more years 
ago a bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to acquire that very tract, and it is in- 
tended that eventually the Navy Depart- 
ment will construct a building on that 
particular site. It is necessary for the 
Federal Government in its plans to have 
this particular land, and the reason that 
we wish to acquire it now—and we should 
have acquired it sooner—is that the own- 
ers of that land are contemplating the 
erection of a very large structure, and I 
understand have their plans already 
drawn, and if they are carried through to 
fulfilment, then we are going to have to 
buy the land and the building, also. So, 
in the interest of economy, with this 
money which has already been appro- 
priated, we wish to use a part of it for 
this governmental purpose. 

Practically all of the other provisions 
of this bill are procedural. They were 
fully explained to the committee, and 
were acquiesced in unanimously by the 
committee. 
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Perhaps attention should be called to 
the exchange of land in New York, re- 
cited in section 3, where the Government 
is getting very much more land in the 
exchange, very much more advantageous 
to the Government, in order that the 
city of New York may carry on some of 
the projects that are being developed 
there. There is no controversy, I think, 
upon an investigation of the matter; that 
it is distinctly to the advantage of the 
Government for that trade to be made, 
and it is very seldom, I think, that the 
Government has any such opportunity 
in a transaction of this character in 
any city. 

Then there is one small provision with 
reference to a piece of land that has 
escheated to the Government by reason 
of the fact that when an owner dies 
without heirs that property does escheat 
to the Government. It is a small piece 
of land with a house in bad repair, for 
which the Government has no use what- 
ever, and the only sensible thing to do 
is to permit the sale of the land and the 
money to be covered into the Treasury. 

Then we have a provision in the last 
section, section 12 of the bill, which is not 
entirely procedural, with reference to the 
transfer of certain land in Denver, Colo., 
where the Denver ordnance plant is be- 
ing discontinued. I should like to read 
into the Recorp this statement of the 
situation. This information was given 
us by Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
of the Public Buildings Administration. 
I think there is no finer, more conscien- 
tious, or more practical public servant in 
the Federal Government than W. E. 
Reynolds. Those of you who have had 
occasion to have contact with him will, 
I think, confirm that opinion. He says: 

The space situation in Denver, Colo., is 
critical. Office space is needed immediately 
for the Veterans’ Administration, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Treasury Department, and 
other Federal activities. Approximately 
1,980,000 gross square feet of usable office 
space is available in an ordnance plant lo- 
cated about 9 miles from the center of Denver, 
which has been declared surplus by the War 
Department. This property has been as- 
signed to the Public Buildings Administration 
as disposal agency. The premises can be 
pressed into immediate use for the activities 
indicated and will eliminate from present 
consideration the construction of additional 
office space. 

The Surplus Property Act of 1944, ap- 
proved October 3, 1944, provides for utiliza- 
tion of surplus property by Federal agencies, 
under section 12 (c), as follows: “The dis- 
posal agency responsible for any such prop- 
erty shall transfer it to the Government 
agency acquiring it at the fair value of the 
property as fixed by the disposal agency, 
under regulations prescribed by the Board, 
unless transfer without reimbursement or 
transfer of funds is otherwise authorized by 
law.” 

The proposed legislation would permit the 
Public Buildings Administration to assume 
permanent custody and control of the prop- 
erty without reimbursement. 


In other words, without the expense 
and detail of a great deal of unnecessary 
bookkeeping this vacated property would 
be immediately occupied by the govern- 
mental agencies enumerated in this 
statement by Mr. Reynolds. It is in the 
interest of time and economy that such 
a provision be inserted in this bill. 
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There are one or two of the Procedura] 
provisions which simply place into Jay 
provisions which are carried annually jp 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, yi 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentie. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I call the gentle. 
man’s attention to the language at the 
top of page 2. As I understand, there 
are several places throughout the coun. 
try where conditions exist similar to 
those in the city of Kansas City, Kans. 
where the Government owns tracts of 
Jand upon which it had contemplateg 
building structures. For instance, there 
was a post office. Then with the coming 
of war, of course, those plans had to be 
abandoned. As I understand, the Jan. 
guage at the top of page 2 authorizes the 
Government now to go ahead and, where 
it already owns the land, draft plans for 
the contemplated building. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct, and 
that is in the interest of time when we 
consider a Federal public building pill, 
That is a procedural matter. 

There is another thing that must be 
borne in mind, that the Public Build- 
ings Administration, which is a very effi- 
cient agency of our Government, must 
in the meantime carry on with the work 
such as that contemplated in this bill or 
lose many of the very fine men con- 
nected with it, whose services are prac- 
tically indispensable because of their long 
experience and familiarity with the work. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This planning is 
necessary because of change of condi- 
tions in many of these communities. 
Plans have already been drafted for this 
particular site, but it is found now that 
they are no longer adequate, yet with- 
out this they would have no means of 
preparing new plans. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is absolutely 
true. That is the reason we put such 
authority in this measure. 

Mr. SCRIVNER, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LANHAM. I call attention to the 
fact, because it is not in the bill as orig- 
inally reported, that this morning, at an 
executive meeting of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, by a di- 
vided vote the committee authorized tle 
submission of an amendment as a new 
section, section 13. The committee ce- 
cided that the matter would be submitted 
to the House and let the House pass its 
independent judgment on the question 
of whether or not it wishes to engage 
in construction activities of the sort indi- 
cated in the amendment. For your in- 
formation, I will read the amendment 
which, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the committee, will be offered for 
the consideration of the Committee of 
the Whole House, and if adopted wil! be 
before the House for its consideration. 

Sec. 13. In order to alleviate the acute 
shortage of hospital facilities outside te 
District of Columbia, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
grants to public and private agencies {0 
hospital facilities; Provided, That in no evel’ 
shall the grant exceed 50 percent of the Co® 
of a hospital facility to a public or private 
agency. As used in this section, the — 
“hospital facility” shall include without )- 
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iting the generality thereof the construction, 
design, improvement, extension, equipment, 
alteration, acquisition, or reconstruction of 
hospital facilities. The term “public agency” 
shall mean any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or any political sub- 
division, municipality, district, authority, or 
other public body; and the term “private 
agency” shall mean any nonprofit private 
organization. For carrying out the purposes 
of this section there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $50,000,000. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have discussed this 
matter somewhat with the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Etuiott]. This 
morning I conferred with the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Priest], who is 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. They had just concluded 
hearings on the bill (S. 191) to provide 
funds for hospital facilities. I wonder 
whether this bill does not conflict with 
that program in its entirety? Here are 
two bills, or at least two proposals, which 
are almost identically alike, with one ex- 
ception. I notice this goes into private 
agencies and goes beyond public agencies. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I recall to my 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, 
that I am simply reading the amend- 
ment now for the information of the 
Committee of the Whole House because 
of the fact that under the instructions 
of the Committee on a divided vote the 
amendment will be offered for the con- 
sideration of the House. I thought I was 
in duty bound to give this advance in- 
formation as to what the amendment 
provides. It will, of course, be discussed 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
when it is cffered. 

Mr. DONDERO. But it comes to the 
House simply on a divided vote of your 
committee and is not included in the 
report of the committee? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. It 
is not included in the report because of 
the fact that the action was taken only 
this morning. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that the States generally have surpluses 
and that they are in better position 
financially to construct the hospitals 
han the Federal Government with its 
huge public debt outstanding? 

Mr. LANHAM. That may be quite 
true. I am not arguing the merits or 
demerits of this amendment now because 
it will be offered later and evidently will 
be discussed. I simply thought I should 
advise the Committee that the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds by 
a divided vote this morning authorized 
the submission of the amendment. It is 
not included in the bill as originally in- 
troduced. It is not included in the report 
of the bill. Consequently, I thought I 
Should give the information that it will 
be offered, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it the proper 
or usual thing for the House now to 
undertake to include by way of an 
amendment an authorization more than 
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three times the amount of the authori- 
zation in the bill as reported? As a gen- 
eral proposition, I ask the gentleman: Is 
that altogether wise? 

Mr. LANHAM. The bill as originally 
reported does not involve an appropria- 
tion of funds not already appropriated 
except the amount indicated for the 
completion of the central heating sys- 
tem. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, I under- 
stand that, but what is the total amount 
carried in the original bill as reported? 

Mr. LANHAM. The amendment pro- 
vides for $50,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is more 
than three times the amount carried in 
the bill as reported, is it not? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, yes; the commit- 
tee’s report has to do with $15,000,000 
already appropriated. It is merely a use 
of money already appropriated. The 
only new appropriation in the original 
bill and report is $750,000 for the comple- 
tion of the heating plant. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not gener- 
ally true, and has it not been generally 
true that the justification for grants, 
whether 45 or 50 percent of the cost of 
construct.on, has heretofore been the in- 
ability of the States or the local subdi- 
visions or private agencies to construct 
the projects to be erected? 

Mr. LANHAM. I read the amendment 
as it will be submitted, which, as I recall, 
was upon a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. I very 
thoroughly recall the language of the 
amendment, but I speak now of the justi- 
fication which the committee offers for 
reporting, even by a divided vote, this 
amendment to the House. 

Mr. LANHAM. As I stated, it is to be 
offered by a divided vote of the com- 
mittee. The committee is unanimous 
with reference to the provisions of H. R. 
5407, but the committee was not unani- 
mous with reference to the submission of 
this amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I believe the 
gentleman's answers are persuasive evi- 
dence as to why the amendment should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to tell the 
House my reason for offering this amend- 
ment, later. I will take full responsi- 
bility, 100 percent, for offering the 
amendment, and leave it to the member- 
ship of the House. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my purpose, when the 
amendment is offered, that the gentle- 
man shall have time to make an explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. In answer to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WuitT- 
TINGTON] as to the surpluses of the States, 
it is my understanding that every State 
in the Union, with the exception of two, 
now has a surplus in its treasury. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not know just 
what the exact figures are in that regard, 
but I know that is true of a great many 
States. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I listened with great in- 
terest to the presentation of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and 
I have listened with great interest to his 
presentation in advance of the offering 
of the amendment, which will be offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
California, or offered by the committee 
as a committee amendment. Am I safe 
in assuming from the character of the 
statements just made by the chairman 
of the committee that he himself is in 
opposition to that amendment? 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the 
gent!-=z,an from Wisconsin that the vote 
in the committee this morning was in 
executive session, and I do not think I 
am at liberty to disclose how members 
voted. Of course, when the amendment 
is offered, that will be time for discussing 
it with reference to its merits or demer- 
its. There were several members of the 
committee who were not sympathetic 
and there were several members who 
were. So the committee decided by ma- 
jority vote to submit it to the House. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think the gentleman 
has fairly well answered my question. 
He is not too enthusiastic, but he is per- 
forming what he conceives to be his 
duty, without regard to his enthusiasm 
for the amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. I certainly think at 
this time that in reporting just what this 
bill includes, it was incumbent upon me 
to give the information that this amend- 
ment would be offered, because the 
amendment itself is not now under dis- 
cussion but will be under discussion 
when it is presented as a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as may be neces- 
sary. 

I simply want to concur in the state- 
ments made by our distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
LANHAM]. I want to stress the fact and 
call to the attention of the House that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds is attempting to save our Gov- 
ernment some money. We are given an 
opportunity to purchase three buildings 
for which we are now paying a rental 
sufficient to pay for them in a period of 
not.in excess of 7 years and most of them 
in 6 years. Also in this bill we are taking 
care of the purchase of some land which 
I believe we all admit is going to be neces- 
sary and to purchase it before new con- 
struction is made on that land so that we 
will not have to pay for the land plus the 
new construction. In this bill we are 
also managing to take care of an abso- 
lute need in Seattle and San Francisco 
for the extension of hospitals. 

I believe there are no objections to the 
bill as it has been reported out of the 
committee. As my chairman has said, 
there possibly will be some objection to 
the amendment to be introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
authorizing $50,000,000 for hospitals. 
This would be matched on a 50-50 basis; 
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in other words, a community would put 
up a million dollars and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would put up alikesum. I wish 
to say to the Chairman that the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. ELLIotT] pre- 
sented it to the committee and is sincere 
in his effort. He has splendid arguments. 
He has worked hard for his community 
and he fully recognizes the needs not 
only of that community but the welfare of 
the entire Nation. The committee felt 
that his amendment was entitled to be 
given consideration on the floor. 

I hope this Committee will give con- 
sideration to the amendment and espe- 
cially do I hope that the bill will be passed 
as recommended by the committee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield.to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In regard to 
the provision that makes available 
$2,000,000 for the acquisition of property 
outside of the District of Columbia, I 
notice the report set forth that this land 
would be obtained in the northwest rec- 
tangle in the District of Columbia. My 
first question is: Does the gentleman’s 
committee undertake to identify the 
locality where the land will be acquired? 
And if so why does the committee select 
the most congested rectangle of the four 
in the District of Columbia? 

My other question is: If the money is 
used to acquire land outside of the Dis- 
trict why does the committee require 
that the acquisition be obtained from 
territory within the District? 

Mr. McGREGOR. It is my under- 
to answer the gentleman’s 


standing, 
question, that the land in question is 


within the District of Columbia. 
that correct, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McGREGOR.. And it is land on 
which it is contemplated private con- 
struction will begin at an early date. I 
do not believe I am disclosing the pro- 
ceedings of the executive session in say- 
ing this. A brewery occupies the site at 
the present time and new construction 
will be started very soon. The $2,000,000 
is for the purpose of acquiring the land 
itself, and the land is within the District 
of Columbia. Is that correct? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. I 
may say further that as long ago as 
8 years or more the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds issued a report 
recommending the acquisition of this 
land. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tleman reply further as to the purpose 
for which this land is to be used after it 
is acquired? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not believe it 
has been definitely determined what type 
of building will be constructed nor what 
department or Federal agency will oc- 
cupy the building after construction. 

Mr. LANHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the matter, of course, is 
before the Committee in a general public 
buildings bill upon which we have held 
hearings, but as yet no affirmative action 
has been taken. 

It has been contemplated through the 
years as a site for a Navy Department 
Building. The Navy Department has no 


Is not 
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building in the city of Washington ex- 
cept temporary ones. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then it is 
the recommendation of the committee 
that this land should be acquired with 
the idea that some day the Federal Gov- 
ernment may build on it for some public 
purpose? 

Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman 
would look at the general scheme and 
plan of Federa! construction in Washing- 
ton he would see that it fits in necessarily 
with the general purposes. The desire 
to acquire it at this time is because of 
the fact that it can be acquired now 
more economically than it can be ac- 
quired later when we might have to pur- 
chase a very large establishment along 
with the land. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is this ac- 
quisition to be exercised under condem- 
nation proceedings or by negotiation? 

Mr. McGREGOR. It is my under- 
standing by negotiation. I may say also 
that this bill is the result of a bill that 
was introduced some months ago which 
carried several hundred million dollars 
for a Federal works program, but your 
committee took the position this cer- 
tainly was not the proper time, on ac- 
count of the need for critical building 
materials, to start a Federal works pro- 
gram. So we took that bill and went 
through it carefully and after long and 
extensive hearings we have submitted to 
you today H. R. 5407. We firmly believe 
this is the minimum bill that we can 
present to you and in turn save several 
million dollars to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact a great deal 
of this debate has centered about the 
question that I raised on the transfer of 
other appropriations to purposes herein 
proposed to be authorized, I should like 
to enter into that discussion a little at 
this time. 

First of all, let me say that as far as the 
purposes for which it is proposed to use 
this $13,000,000 proposed to be made 
available under subparagraph (a) of 
section 1, I think that the purposes sound 


laudable and the gentlemen who have ex-: 


plained them make a good case for those 
particular projects. 

I am reminded, however, that in De- 
cember when the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, Mr. Reynods, appeared before 
the appropriations subcommittee for in- 
dependent offices, there was a great deal 
of testimony offered to the effect that 
public buildings outside the District of 
Columbia were in a sad state of repair, 
that during the war painting had been 
neglected, a great many heating plants 
were sadly deteriorated and needed re- 
placement, that other repair and rehabil- 
itation work was required in order that 
these public buildings may be put in eco- 
nomical condition for maintenance. The 
Bureau of the Budget reduced the request 
of the Public Buildings Administration 
for that purpose and before consenting to 
the transfer of $13,000,000 from balances 
that would be available for the rehabil- 
itation of public buildings, it seemed to 
me some justification should be made for 
the purposes to which it is proposed to 
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transfer the money. I think the gentie. 
men who have spoken made a good state. 
ment so far as statements go without any 
examination of figures as to the neeq for 
the marine hospitals at Seettle and San 
Francisco and possibly for this additiong) 
office building in a midwestern city to 
which the gentleman from Texas re. 
ferred; however, I think it is not goog 
appropriation practice to transfer money 
appropriated for a specific purpose to a 
new purpose without the record showing 
why that is being done. 

With respect to the second item to 
which I directed attention, the $2,000,009 
fund in paragraph (c), to be renumbered 
paragraph (d) of section 1, I am stil] of 
the opinion that a point of order should 
be made against making $2,000,000 ayail- 
able for that purpose. Whether or not 
this land should be bought is a question 
that ought to be answered fully and spe- 
cifically. In discussion with the Park 
and Planning Commission in the District 
of Columbia and with the Public Build- 
ings Administration of related questions. 
the appropriations subcommittee han- 
dling appropriations for this purpose has 
become aware of the importance of buy- 
ing land when it is available; at the same 
time evidence before the subcommittee at 
various times has brought out the fact 
that there are a great many tracts of 
land in the District of Columbia that are 
now being used for purposes that are not 
necessarily to be served within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For instance, such institutions as the 
Boys Training School, the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, and St. Elizabeths 
Hospital occupy large acreages. The 
suggestion has been made that some of 
those activities might well be transferred 
outside of the District. of Columbia, and 
that the land they occupy be made avail- 
able for other purposes. So I think that 
no great harm will ensue if the $2,000,000 
proposed to be transferred by the lan- 
guage at the bottom of page 2 be objected 
to on the ground of a point of order in 
order that the actual appropriation of 
funds for those grounds be further con- 
sidered. 

We are told that it was intended to get 
this $2,000,000 land for the erection of 
a Navy building. That, it strikes me, is 
a question that ought to be seriously 
considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs as well as by the appropriate 
committee dealing with appropriations. 
A good many people have raised the 
question as to what will be done with 
the Pentagon Building. Someone sug- 
gested to me the other day that he 
thought the Pentagon Building would 
serve both the War and the Navy De- 
partments. I do not know that that Js 
true, but at least, those are questions 
that should be determined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ¢%- 
pired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, ! 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As I said, 
that is a question that at least ought te 
be explored and we ought not to permit 
it to be handled here by what seems to 
me to be inadequate consideration. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Has anybody investi- 
cated whether or not this $13,000,000 re- 
ferred to on page 2 would be available for 
the purposes of going ahead with the 
items that they refer to without any 
language of appropriation? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 


now. 

7 Mr. TABER. I wonder if the chair- 
man of the committee would answer that 
question. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it was thought so 
by the Public Buildings Administrator, 
who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. TABER. Why do we have that 
language in here if they think the money 
would be available anyway? It would be 
surplusage under those circumstances. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, the money 
has already been appropriated, although 
this specific purpose was not stated. 
This is the designation of the purpose 
for which the appropriation would be 
made, 

Mr. TABER. If the appropriation 
originally were made on such a broad 
scale that it could be used for this pur- 
pose, this language would be pure sur- 
plusage. That is what I would like to 
have settled, if we could, to find out where 
we are at and what it means. 

Mr. LANHAM. I tried to make the best 
explanation I could in my original re- 
marks with reference to the purpose of 
this subsection (a), which is certainly a 
very economical purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
the question raised by the gentleman 
from New York, but I believe I under- 
stood him to inquire whether or not this 
money was surplus. It is my under- 
standing that it is unobligated balances. 
The point of order that has been raised 
is that it should be referred back and re- 
appropriated; is that the question? 

Mr. TABER. No. My question was 
this, Whether the original appropriation 
of this money was on such a broad basis 
that it could be used for the purposes 
that are referred to in this subsection 
(a), or whether this language of appro- 
priation was required in order to make 
the funds available. I understood the 
gentleman from Texas to say that he 
understood the Public Buildings Admin- 
istrator said that it was not necessary to 
have appropriating language. If this is 
pure surplusage, it certainly ought to go 
out. 

_ Mr. LANHAM. Of course, the money 
Involved in this subsection (a) could not 
now be used for the purpose for which it 
was originally appropriated because it 
would be inadequate and insufficient. It 
was an appropriation made before the 
war for certain construction which with- 
in the limit of costs that were then ob- 
taining could not be built today. While 
we are considering general legislation 
with reference to a public buildings bill, 
we are trying, while holding that in 
XCII——150 
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abeyance temporarily, to look after some 
emergency features here in the interest 
of economy for the Government. Unless 
these things, some of which I have enum- 
erated, are carried out very speedily, it 
will be of no avail to have any provision 
at all with reference to them. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Does that answer 
the question of the gentleman from New 
York? We want him to be satisfied, 
recognizing that he is the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TABER. I should like to know 
just what the funds, of which this $13,- 
000,000 is a part, were originally appro- 
priated for? 

Mr.LANHAM. The purpose for which 
money appropriated is to be used is a 
legislative matter rather than an ap- 
propriation matter. These appropria- 
tions have been made. The amount of 
money involved in subsection (a) would 
not be sufficient to carry on the con- 
struction for which it may originally have 
been appropriated, by reason of the ad- 
ditional cost of material and labor. Now 
we can use this money for a distinct and 
needed Federal purpose. This provides 
legislative authority upon which it can 
be used, the appropriation having al- 
ready been made and the Committee on 
Appropriations itself having stricken this 
sum from the recent rescission bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The question which has 
been raised is an interesting one. I am 
wondering if the answer is not to be 
found in the report of the committee it- 
self, wherein it states: 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings re- 
ports to the committee that the Public Build- 
ings Administration has about $15,000,000 
of unobligated balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for the construction of 
projects outside the District of Columbia. 


That simply means that the Congress 
has heretofore appropriated money for 
specific construction purposes, to build 
buildings and structures outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we have unobli- 
gated balances of about $15,000,000. 
What they are now asking is that with- 
out having particular justification be- 
fore an Appropriations Subcommittee 
they be permitted to take this $15,000,000 
of unobligated balances resulting from 
inability to expend or obligate appropri- 
ations made for specific purposes, and 
use those unobligated balances for cer- 
tain other purposes, namely, to build 
extensions for two marine hospitals and 
to acquire certain other properties that 
have been listed by the gentleman from 
Texas in his original remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. As I understand, they 
propose to use $13,000,000 of the $15,- 
000,000 for certain specific purposes, and 
propose to use $2,000,000 of the $15,- 
000,000 to acquire certain land here in 
the District of Columbia. Obviously 
that $2,000,000 is being put to a use that 
could not possibly have been encom- 
passed within the original appropriation, 
because the $15,000,000 balance was for 
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structures outside the District of Colum- 
bia. The whole situation, it seems to me, 
is very simple. These unexpended bal- 
ances under the law should be returned 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I assume 
that these $15,000,000 were originally ap- 
propriated for the construction of build- 
ings outside the District of Columbia and 
for their rehabilitation. 

Mr. KEEFE. For a specific purpose. 

Mr. McGREGOR. They were appro- 
priated to the Federal Works Agency, 
the same agency that is now requesting 
the further right to use this money that 
had once been appropriated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
money was for the construction of post- 
office buildings or for the rehabilitation 
of post offices and other public buildings. 
The money was either carried in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation bill or 
in a deficiency bill. But in any event the 
$15,000,000 originally was for the con- 
struction of public buildings outside the 
District of Columbia or for their rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think that is clear. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Congress wants to take $13,000,000 of 
that and instead of using it for post of- 
fices and general repair of buildings that 
we already own and use it to make these 
extensions to these two marine hospitals 
and for this Federal office building, it 
should understand clearly what it is do- 
ing. Personaliy, I think a pretty good 
statement has been made for these ma- 
rine hospitals and for this office build- 
ing. But to my mind, there has been no 
justification established for taking $2.- 
000,000 of the $15,000,000 and using it to 
buy land ostensibly to build a Navy build- 
ing. 

Mr. KEEFE. What we are doing in 
effect, and I think everyone will con- 
cede it, is appropriating on this legis- 
lative bill. That is what we are doing. 
It is simply a question to me as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
as to whether or not we should permit 
that type of practice regardless of how 
worthy the situation may be. How much 
effort will there be on the part of the 
Public Buildings Administration to get 
a budget estimate for the amount of 
money necessary for the acquisition of 
these buildings and the repair of these 
hospitals and have it come up in the 
regular way to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and let an appropriation be 
made for these items instead of doing it 
in this way, which will establish a very 
undesirable precedent? I read in the 
paper in the last 2 or 3 days that a dis- 
pute has arisen between the Bureau cf 
the Budget and the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, which is a legislative committee, 
as stated in the newspapers, is about to 
conduct hearings on a budget estimate 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget to 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
while at the same time the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations is conducting hear- 
ings on the question as to the adequacy 
or inadequacy of a Bureau of the Budg- 
et estimate. Now it all reverts back to 
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the question of committee jurisdiction as 
to whether or not we are going to have 
the Committee on Appropriations ac- 
cused time and again on the floor of this 
House of legislating on an appropria- 
tion bill. Here we have the reverse. A 
legislative committee is coming in and 
making specific appropriations on a leg- 
islative bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If we follow the 
gentleman’s suggestion, the Committee 
on Appropriations could not now make 
appropriations because at the moment 
there would be no authorization for the 
appropriation. If this were done we 
would accuse the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of legislating on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then why do you not 
offer an amendment to this bill to au- 
thorize these items of appropriation and 
get a budget estimate in the normal way? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that in a sense at least the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has acted on 
this matter because I appeared before 
the Committee on Appropriations and ex- 
plained what was in this bill. On the 
basis of that explanation, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations acted by strik- 
ing this money out of the rescission bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, it was 
with shock, amazement, and horror that 
I read in the paper of the drastic cut in 
our Navy, still our first line of defense, 


by the Bureau of the Budget. That cut 
was from $6,325,000,000 to a final figure 
of $4,224,000,000. This amounts to a cut 
of exactly one-third—a cut of one-third 
at the very time when world conditions 
are hanging on a delicate balance. 

But my shock and amazement turned 
to white fury when I read of the unfor- 
tunate manner in which this cut had 
been made. Not only was it in complete 
disregard of the unanimous vote of the 
House on the composition of our Navy 
but it was made without even consult- 
ing the Navy itself. 

I speak with conviction because I have 
just returned from a 28,000-mile inspec- 
tion tour of our naval facilities in the 
Pacific. On this tour I saw the many 
vital naval establishments that we have 
in the vast expanses of the Pacific. Isaw 
facilities and equipment in which we had 
spent millions—yes; billions—of dollars. 
I also saw the vital necessity of retaining 
these naval establishments. Until I 
made this inspection tour I had no idea 
of the terrific problems of the defense in 
the Pacific. 

Now, I have returned to find that all 
of this for which we have not only spent 
billions of dollars but have sacrificed 
thousands of lives is to be literally 
junked from lack of funds resulting from 
the Bureau of the Budget’s cut. Are we 
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to have a navy dictated by a book- 
keeper—a bookkeeper’s navy—or are we 
to have a navy that will be adequate to 
defend this country and its possessions? 

Has the Bureau of the Budget made 
an inspection of our establishments in 
the Pacific? Did the Bureau of the 
Budget carefully weigh the requirements 
of these bases and their place in our 
national defense? 

It is obvious that they did not, or how 
could they cut our Navy by one-third? 
Why did they stop at one-third? Why 
did they not make it one-half? If they 
are so interested in economy, why did 
they not eliminate the Navy? We might 
as well close up the establishments on 
the west coast and close up the estab- 
lishments on the east coast, because it 
is folly to have establishments which 
cannot be adequately supplied. 

We want no repetitions of Guam and 
Wake. We want no bases that cannot 
be defended because they are under- 
manned and without necessary equip- 
ment. Yet, the Bureau of the Budget 
cut would do that very thing. 

A cheap Navy is the most expensive 
thing in the world. It is better not to 
have a Navy than a cheap one; a cheap 
Navy would be a liability. 

May I remind the Bureau of the 
Budget that there are no bargains in 
national security? 

But I am also incensed by the con- 
temptible bureaucratic action in that it 
smacks of government by Executive or- 
der rather than orderly legislation. If 
this country is to be ruled by Executive 
order, or, more pointedly, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, we might as well close up 
Congress. The hearings, the delibera- 
tions, and actions of congressional com- 
mittees, which have for years special- 
ized in the study of certain vital prob- 
lems of this country, are thus completely 
rescinded merely by a sharpened pencil 
of an anonymous bureaucrat. 

Yes; the Budget has dropped its own 
atomic bomb on our Navy. Frugal men 
who pinch pennies—who do not even con- 
sult with the Navy, which has had the 
experience of fighting and winning the 
war in the Pacific—now have the temer- 
ity to attempt to dictate to the Navy, to 
the Congress, and to the people of this 
country without even asking their advice. 

It is unfortunate that the President is 
receiving such disastrous advice—yes, 
disastrous because of its error in viewing 
national economy in pennies instead of 
human lives. There can be only one con- 
clusion—“‘the brass hats have been sup- 
planted by brass heads.” It is tragic be- 
cause it promises to be another case of 
too late and too little. 

But I am happy to say that the House 
Naval Affairs Committee is not going to 
abdicate its duty to the people of this 
country and to take the action of the 
Bureau of the Budget laying down, but 
that it will continue its role of the 
“watch-dog on the hill” and will review 
the entire situation. 

The action of the Budget Bureau rep- 
resents bureaucracy at its worst. It will 
not be tolerated by the Congress, by thou- 
sands who fought this war, and by fa- 
thers, mothers, and families of those who 
fought. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial from Syn. 
day’s Washington Post and a news item: 


[From the Washington Post of March 37 
1946] ; 


Navy BupcEt 


As a rule, the pruning activities of the 
Budget Bureau serve a salutary purpose of 
enforcing economy in outlays, since Goverp. 
ment spending agencies are inclined to over. 
estimate their need for funds. But the 
$2,000,000,000 gap between the 1947 Navy 
budget now being considered by the House 
subcommittee and the sum the Navy asks 
for is much too large to be regarded as 
legitimate pruning operation. Indeed, it js 
difficult to find any excuse for a discrepancy 
of this size, especially as the Budget Bureay 
recommendations were submitted to the 
President without prior consultation with 
the Navy Department. 

To be sure, nobody, not even the best. 
informed expert, is in a position to deter- 
mine at this time what our naval expendi- 
tures are likely to be during the next fiscal 
year. If the plan for unification of the sery- 
ices had been approved, total expenditures 
for national defense, and for the Navy in 
particular, would have been affected. With 
that proposal hanging fire and with our 
naval-defense program still in a nebulous 
state, naval expenditure estimates are neces- 
sarily a matter of guesswork. However, since 
guessing has to serve for the time being in 
the absence of reliable estimates based on 
well-defined naval plans, final decisions as to 
appropriations certainly should not be made 
by the Budget Bureau. If that were done, 
the Bureau would be elevated to the role of 
policy maker in a field where it is not com- 
petent to act. 

Although Secretary Forrestal is justified in 
protesting against reliance on a bookkeeper'’s 
Navy, Congress has a responsibility to limit 
over-all naval outlays after consultation 
with naval officials. We are glad to learn 
that the House Naval Committee intends to 
explore the whole problem: The confusion 
that has arisen grows out of the topsy-turvy 
procedural methods that are being followed. 
Congress is being asked to vote funds to keep 
an establishment operating without knowing 
what the scope of its activities is likely to be. 

In view of existing uncertainties, we think 
appropriations should be voted to cover the 
Navy’s essential requirements and supple- 
mented as naval plans assume more definite 
shape. Since long-range planning is diffi- 
cult, often impossible, unless funds for exe- 
cution are assured in advance, this is a far 
from satisfactory answer to a major dilemma, 
but it is preferable to acceptance of arbi- 
trary Budget Bureau cuts. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of March 18, 
1946 


Navy Funp Cut ror HovusInc, PLorser Says— 
AssSERTS PROPOSED SLASH WovuLp FORCE 
ScRAPPING 100 SHIPS 


The Budget Bureau was charged last night 
with seeking to scuttle the fleet by attempt- 
ing to provide $800,000,000 for housing sub- 
sidies at the expense of the Navy. |’ 

The charge was made by Representative 
WALTER C. PLogser, (Republican, of Missouri) 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who said that $260,000,000 of the 
proposed cut in Navy outlays for 1947 fiscal 
year since had been restored by the President. 

“But the Navy’s needs will still be short 
$600,000,000 if the Appropriations Commit- 
tee upholds the Budget Bureau, and I don’t 
think it will,” he said. He added that re 
sponsibility for the initial cut belonged 
the White House, of which the Budget Bu- 
reau is a part. 


FIRST ESTIMATE WAS SIX BILLIONS 


According to Progser, who held a number 
of week-end conferences with naval officia‘, 
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the Navy originally figured on a %6,300,- 
000,000 budget. It finally decided it could 
get along with $5,000,000,000 and presented 
these estimates to the Budget Bureau. 

“The Budget Bureau tentatively approved 
the estimate,” he said, “and then the ad- 
ministration came along with its housing 
program and decided it needed $800,000,000 
for subsidies. So the Budget Bureau told the 
Navy it would have to take that amount 
from its hide. That left the Navy with $4,- 
900,000,000. Subsequently, the White House 
decided it could get along with $600,600,000 
in housing subsidies and gave the difference 
back to the Navy.” 

PLoesER said that as the Navy’s budget now 
stands, it will have to cut its plan for a 
500,000-man Navy to 432,000. The size of the 
active postwar fleet, planned for 319 combat 
ships, will have to be cut by 20 percent if 
the Budget Bureau cut prevails. 

Representative CHARLES A. PLUMLEY (Re- 
publican, of Vermont), ranking Republican 
on the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Navy, claimed that the Budget Bureau origi- 
nally cut the Navy’s estimate from $6,300,- 
000,000 to $3,960,000,000. 

“The President restored $264,000,000. That 
is the way the bill stands before my com- 
mittee today,” he said. “The Budget pro- 
posal would make necessary a very decided 
cut in the size of our fleet; compel the scrap- 
ping or demolition of around a hundred 
vessels; reduce naval personnel at least 10 
percent; and put a stop to experimentation, 
research, and development of new aircraft 
and other weapons. 

“The great majority of Americans will not 
stand for, nor tolerate, such a proposed scrap- 
ping of the Navy as the Budget Bureau would 
try to accomplish. We must be economical, 
but should not go crazy.” 

Chairman Cart Vinson (Democrat, of 
Georgia), of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, said he was going to look into the 
Budget Bureau’s action, and Admiral Chester 
F. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Operations, will tes- 
tify tomorrow. He will be followed by Budget 
Bureau officials. 

Meanwhile, a House appropriations sub- 
committee will be reviewing the Navy’s 
budget in executive session. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. s 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 59] 
Adams Dirksen Hébert 


Almond Douglas, Calif. Heffernan 
Anderson, Calif. Douglas, Ill. Hoch 


Andrews, N.Y. Drewry Hoffman 
Auchincloss Ellsworth Holifield 
Baldwin, Md. Elsaesser Holmes, Mass. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Ervin Howell 
Barrett, Pa. Feighan Jarman 
Beall Fellows Kelley, Pa. 
Biemiller Fisher Kelly, Ill. 
Bloom Flannagan Keogh 
Bradley, Pa. Flood Kirwan 
Brumbaugh Fogarty Klein 
Buck Forand Kopplemann 
Buckley Puller Kunkel 
Buffett Pulton LaFollette 
Bulwinkle Gamble Lea 
Burgin Gardner Lynch 
Byrne, N. ¥. Gathings McGlinchey 
Campbell Geelan McKenzie 
Canfield Gerlach Maloney 
Cannon, Fla. Gibson Mankin 
Celler Graham Marcantonio 
Chapman Granahan Martin, Mass. 
Cheif Green Mason 
Chenoweth Gregory Miller, Nebr. 
Clippinger Hall, Morgan 
Crawford Leonard W. Murphy 
Curley Halleck Murray, Wis. 
Daughton, Va. Hand Norton 
Dawson Hare O'Neal 
DeLacy Hart O'Toole 
Delaney Hartley Patterson 
James J. Hays Peterson, Fla. 
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Peterson,Ga. Rowan Taylor 

Pfeifer Sabath Thom 

Philbin Savage Thomas, Tex, 

Ploeser Schwabe, Mo. Torrens 

Powell Sheppard Towe 

Price, Fla. Sheridan Vorys, Ohio 

Quinn, N, Y. Short Vursell 

Rabin Simpson, Il Weichel 

Rains Slaughter White 

Rayfiel Smith, Ohio Whitten 

Rees, Kans. Somers,N.Y. Wilson 

Rizley Spence Winter 

Robertson, Stefan Wolfenden, Pa. 
N. Dak. Stewart Wolverton, N. J. 

Roe, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. Zimmerman 

Rogers, Mass. Sundstrom 

Rogers, N. Y. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cravens, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H. R. 5407, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 281 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum; and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Works 
Administrator is hereby authorized under the 
provisions of the Public Buildings Act of May 
25, 1926, as amended (40 U. S. C. 341-347), 
and as hereby further amended— 

(a) For projects outside of the District of 
Columbia: To construct extensions to the 
marine hospitals at Seattle, Wash., and San 
Prancisco, Calif.; to purchase and remodel 
buildings; and to establish the limits of cost 
and design new building projects where the 
sites are in Government ownership, notwith- 
standing the fact that appropriations for 
construction work shall not have been made. 
The total limit of cost for the foregoing shall 
be $13,000,000 and the unobligated balances 
of appropriations heretofore made for the 
construction of projects outside the District 
of Columbia are hereby made available for 
this purpose. 

(b) To construct an additional building 
for the General Accounting Office, in square 
529 in the District of Columbia, including a 
tunnel to connect the additional building 
with the building authorized by the First 
Supplemental Civil Functions Appropriations 
Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 1036), and without refer- 
ence to section 3700 of the Revised Statutes, 
under a revised total limit of cost of $19,600,- 
000 for the two buildings. The unobligated 
balances of appropriations heretofore made 
for the building are hereby made available 
for the enlarged project, including the ac- 
quisition of addition land, and contracts may 
be entered into for construction work within 
the full limit of cost pending additional 
appropriations. 

(c) To acquire additional land in and con- 
tiguous to the area in the District of Colum- 
bia defined in the act of March 31, 1938 (52 
Stat. 149), under a limit of cost of $2,000,000. 
Punds for this purpose are hereby made 
available from the unobligated balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for the con- 
struction of buildings outside the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. TABER. I make a point of order 
against the words beginning on page 2, 
line 4: “and the unobligated balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for the 
construction of projects outside the Dis- 


gentleman 
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trict of Columbia are hereby made avail- 
able for this purpose”; on the ground 
that it is an appropriation and coming 
from a committee not authorized to re- 
port appropriation bills to the House. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Has that money 
been expended? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think so. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Has that money 
been appropriated, I mean. 

Mr. TABER. Yes, I presume so, but 
I do not know; but not for this purpose. 

The results of this point of order and 
two more which are to follow, would be 
that the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, or someone else, would 
have to see that this was covered in a 
deficiency bill which comes up next week. 
That is about the result of it. 

The. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man care to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. TABER. No more than I have 
stated, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand a similar point of order is to 
be made by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] with reference to 
the provision in section (c) as the bill 
was originally presented. In view of the 
fact that I should like to offer a perfect- 
ing amendment, I would appreciate it if 
the two points of order could be made 
at the same time, in view of the fact that 
they are based on the same exception. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to make a point of 
order against the language in paragraph 
(b) and paragraph (c), and in para- 
graph (b) I make the point of order 
against the language beginning in line 
15 which reads: 

The unobligated balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for the building are hereby 
made available for the enlarged project, in- 
cluding the acquisition of additional land, 
and contracts may be entered into for con- 
struction work within the full limit of cost 
pending additional appropriations. 


Mr. LANHAM. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if he is referring to subsec- 
tion (b) as printed in the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
referring to subsection (b) as printed in 
the original bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. I call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that there is a com- 
mittee amendment striking out section 
(b). 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
committee amendment has not been 
made. Consequently, I am making a 
point of order lest, by some slip, the 
amendment might not be accepted. I 
make the point of order that that would 
make appropriations for an unauthor- 
ized project by means of an appropria- 
tion reported by a committee without 
jurisdiction. 

The limit of cost was placed as appears 
in the previous subparagraph; and there 
is an enlarged project for which an ap- 
propriation is made. 

I also make a point of order against 
the language beginning in line 23 of 
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subparagraph (c) which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Funds for this purpose are hereby made 
available from the unobligated balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for the con- 


struction of buildings outside the District 
of Columbia. 


I make the point of order that that is 
in violation of clause 4 of rule XXI 
which states: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying ap- 
propriations shall be reported by any com- 
mittee not having jurisdiction to report ap- 
propriations. 


Obivously that applies to the instant 
case. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from South Dakota kindly 
to reserve their points of order until 
we have a vote on the committee amend- 
ment striking out subsection (b). 

Mr. TABER. I am afraid we cannot 
do that. Under the rules we must make 
the points of order now and have them 
disposed of. That is the only way we 
can protect our rights. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I must 
reluctantly concede the points of order. 
I do it reluctantly because I had hoped 
they would not be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair 
understand that the gentleman from 
Texas concedes each point of order? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman from 
Texas does reluctantly concede the 
points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 


The point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] and 
the two points of order made by the 


gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] are sustained by reason of the fact 
the language against which they are 
made is tantamount to new appropria- 
tions; and the language is stricken from 
the bill in each instance. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 5, 
strike out subsection (b). 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 20, 
strike out (c) and insert (b). 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM: 

On page 2, line 4, after the figures “$13,000,- 
000” insert a comma and the following: “And 
said sum is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for such purposes.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out the period, in- 
sert a comma, and the following: “And said 
sum is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for such purpose.” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with the points of order made 
by the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from South Dakota, and the 
statement on the part of members of the 
Appropriations Committee that this 
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should be an authorization rather than 
an appropriation, this is a perfecting 
amendment ‘to meet the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The limit of cost for the site and 
building for the West Central Heating Plant, 
Washington, D. C., authorized in the First 
Supplemental Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act, 1941, as amended by Public Law 371, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, is hereby increased to $7,750,000. 

Sec. 3. For the extension of the site of the 
Barge Office, New York, N. Y., and to permit 
the city of New York to proceed with the 
development of its highway system, the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to exchange a portion of the site of the 
Barge Office for land owned by the city upon 
such terms and conditions as are mutually 
satisfactory to the Administrator and the 
city government of New York. 

Sec. 4. The last two provisos of section 2 of 
the act of August 27, 1935, as amended (40 
U. S. C. 304b), beginning with the words: 
“Provided further, That the amount so 
charged against any Federal agency * * *” 
to the end of the setion are hereby repealed. 

Section 3 of the act of August 27, 1935, 
as amended (40 U. S. C. 304c), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
authorized to procure space by lease, on such 
terms and for such period not in excess of 
5 years as he may deem in the public inter- 
est, for the housing of any Federal agency or 
agencies outside of the District of Columbia, 
except the Post Office Department, and to 
assign and reassign such space. To the ex- 
tent that the appropriations of the Public 
Buildings Administration not otherwise re- 
quired are inadequate therefor, the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings may require 
each Federal agency to which leased space 
has been assigned to pay promptly by check 
to the Public Buildings Administration out 
of its available appropriations, either in ad- 
vance or during occupancy of such space, all 
or part of the estimated cost of rent, repairs, 
alterations, maintenance, operation, and 
moving: Provided, That when space in a 
building is occupied by two or more agencies, 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings shall 
determine and equitably apportion rental, 
operation, and other charges on the basis 
of the total amount of space so leased.” 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings is authorized to maintain a survey of 
the use of Government-owned and leased 
office space in the larger metropolitan cen- 
ters and the District of Columbia, including 
adjacent areas, and to study and determine 
the extent to which consolidation, reassign- 
ment, and reallocation of office space, includ- 
ing the cancellation of uneconomical leases, 
would be advantageous to the Government. 
Where he finds uneconomical use of space in 
buildings operated or leased by the Public 
Buildings Administration, he shall direct and 
prescribe its economical use or its surrender. 
Where such conditions are found to exist in 
space operated or leased by others than the 
Public Buildings Administration, he shall re- 
port his findings to those responsible therefor 
to the end that economical use of office space 
and cooperation between all agencies of the 
Government on space problems may be 
achieved. This section shall not apply to the 
Executive Mansion and Office of the Presi- 
dent, buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
buildings in or under the legislative branch 
of the Government, buildings structurally or 
domestically maintained by the Architect of 
the Capitol, or to buildings operated by the 
Post Office Department. 

Sec. 6. That portion of the act of March 
2, 1913 (40 U. S. C. 36), pertaining to the 
leasing of storage space in the District of 
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Columbia, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
authorized to enter into contracts for the 
leasing, for periods of not exceeding 5 years, 
of storage accommodations within the Dis. 
trict of Columbia for the use of the several 
activities of the Government, subject to the 
provisions of section 322 of the act of June 30, 
1932, as amended (40 U. S. C. 278a), payable 
from appropriations that Congress may from 
time to time make for rent of buildings in 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That the 
authority granted herein shall also extend 
to the head of any department or establish- 
ment of the Government to which an appro- 
priation is made specifically for the rental of 
storage accommodations within the District 
of Columbia.” 

Sec. 7. The Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings is authorized to provide and operate 
public utility communications services serv- 
ing one or more governmental activities, in 
and outside the District of Columbia, where 
it is found that such services are economical 
and in the interest of the Government. This 
section does not apply to the operation of 
cryptographic equipment or transmission of 
secret, security, or coded messages, or to 
buildings operated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, except upon request of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned. 

Sec. 8. The Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings shall have exclusive authority in all 
puifffings operated by the Public Buildings 
Administration to enter into contracts, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may find to 
be in the public interest and without se- 
curing competitive bids, for food services in 
buildings designed to include such facilities 
or where such services are subsequently found 
to be necessary; to establish rules and regu- 
lations for the operation thereof; and to 
make all sanitary inspections in connection 
therewith. 

Sec. 9. Hereafter, subject to applicable pro- 
visions of existing law relating to the func- 
tions in the District of Columbia of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion and the Commission of Fine Arts, only 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings shall 
be required to approve sketches, plans, and 
estimates for buildings to be constructed by 
the Public Buildings Administration, except 
in the case of buildings designed for post- 
office purposes which shall be approved by 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings and 
the Postmaster General. 

Sec. 10. In the prosecution of construction 
projects or planning programs assigned to 
the Public Buildings Administration for 
which funds are provided by direct appro- 
priation or transferred under authority con- 
tained in the act of June 15, 1938 (40 U.S.C. 
265), an amount administratively determined 
as necessary for the payment of salaries and 
expenses of personnel engaged upon the 
preparation of plans and specifications, field 
supervision, and general office expense, may 
be transferred and consolidated on the books 
of the Treasury Department into a special 
account for direct expenditure in the prose- 
cution of said work, such expenditures to be 
subsequently allocated and reported upon by 
projects in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the General Accounting Office. 

Sec. 11. The Federal Works Administrator 
is hereby authorized to dispose of that parcel 
of land situated in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, described as lot num-~ 
bered 71 in square 234, improved by premises 
2218 Thirteenth Street NW., together with the 
improvements thereon, in such manner and 
upon such terms as he may deem to be 
for the best interest of the United States, 
to convey the said land, together with im- 
provements thereon, to the purchaser there- 
of by quitclaim deed, and to deposit the pro- 
ceeds of said sale in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 12. The Federal Works Administrator 
is hereby authorized to assume permanent 
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custody and control for the use of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration, without re- 
imbursement, of that portion of the Denver 
Ordnance Plant, Denver, Colo. (which has 
been declared surplus and assigned to the 
Public Buildings Administration as disposal 
agency by the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion), comprised of section 9, and the west 
half of the west half of section 10, township 
4 south, range 69 west, the tract numbered 
1. township 4 south, range 69 west (railroad 
right-of-way), located in section 4, and tract 
numbered 1) (pump-house property), com- 
prising an area one hundred and five feet by 
four hundred feet located in section 34, 
township 3 south, range 69 west, together 
with all buildings, appurtenances, equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary for the mainte- 
nance, operation, and protection of the area 
described, and the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration may operate the plant and assign 
and reassign space to such Federal agencies 
as may be accommodated therein. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, on be- 
half of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
LANHAM: At the end of the bill add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 13. In order to alleviate the acute 
shortage of hospital facilities outside the 
District of Columbia, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to make 
grants to public and private agencies for 
hospital facilities: Provided, That in no event 
shall the grant exceed 50 percent of the cost 
of a hospital facility to the public or pri- 
vate agency. As used in this section, the 
term “hospital facility” shall include, with- 
out limiting the generality thereof, the con- 
struction, design, improvement, extension, 
equipment, alteration, acquisition, or recon- 
struction of hospital facilities; the term 
“public agency” shall mean any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States, any 
political subdivision, municipality, district, 
authority, or other public body; and the term 
“private agency” shall mean any nonprofit 
private organization. For carrying out the 
purposes of this section there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$50,000,000.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is not 
germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man like to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very briefly, Mr. 
Chairman. 

It is apparent that this bill as reported 
by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds relates solely to the acquisi- 
tion of buildings or facilities needed by 
the Federal Government, and for the 
use of the Federal Government alone. 
There is no item in this bill that pre- 
tends to go beyond that field. This 
amendment, however, goes far beyond 
the field occupied by the bill and pro- 
poses that the Federal Government 
embark upon the building of hospitals 
by grants to the States; hospitals not 
to be used by the Federal Government, 
but to be used by the States, the mu- 
nicipalities, or indeed, municipal sub- 


divisions and private nonprofit institu- 
tions, 


gentleman 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Chairman, I will gladly take the 
full responsibility for this amendment. 
Shortly prior to the close of the war a 
subcommittee, which I headed, con- 
ducted hearings in various places in the 
United States. It was found, after in- 
vestigation in every community where 
hearings were held, that there was a 
great necessity and need for additional 
hospitalization. I felt that the time 
had come when we should make some 
effort to care for the needy in the vari- 
ous communities of the several States. 
We are today providing through Federal 
funds grants for highway construction 
in various States. We are providing 
Federal funds for many other items, 
such as agriculture, in making grants to 
the people. That money is not returned. 
We have now finished a great war, and 
the congressional. district that I repre- 
sent as well as the entire State of Cali- 
fornia is now faced with a serious short- 
age of beds for veterans. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, construction could be 
made to already existing hospital facili- 
ties and additional rooms could be pro- 
vided to take care of the veterans now 
in California who are vitally concerned. 
It will take from 2 to 3 years until a 
sufficient number of veterans’ hospitals 
can be constructed. In the State of Cal- 
ifornia we have a million native-born 
veterans returning, plus another 1,400,- 
000 who did not live there at the begin- 
ning of the war. Those veterans have 
married and their families are now in- 
creasing. The great need is to take care 
of the veterans at this time. This 
amendment would provide moneys, to be 
matched by the States and counties, to 
construct the needed facilities long be- 
fore 1948, 1949, or 1950. 

Under legislation recently passed we 
provided for new construction to make 
available 13,422 beds for veterans. How 
many were given to the State of Cali- 
fornia? Notone. It was the gentleman 
from New York who raised the point of 
order against this amendment, yet his 
State received 2,000 beds and not one 
went to the State of California, where 
there is a greater influx of veterans at the 
present time than in any other State. 
Here is a list of the beds that were pro- 
vided for veterans in other States: 


Beds 
Birminghem,. Als .... 2... ccscs. sos 500 
A EE BUS iin edocieenticnnamnae 500 
Se 200 
ME. Ty Bian acencnpecsauepewan 200 
Grand Rapids, Mich................-- 200 
INS SERS bint conc amcmaibced 500 
GEREN, Tic. nccwcctscn. ocnccss-~ 200 
ED, Ch dbiittc rt addoadeesamenas 200 
OE Ee en 500 
Eee 1, 000 
DE 200 
CII, SN cs cis orenendetnenanarchiagenanee 200 
Metropolitan New York_------.=----- 1, 000 
GEEENTLEEY Bit atc ncccccasdedaces 1,000 
II Ita lh ii eine hina 500 
Gs Bn dectiiencitbtmincinenna 500 
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Beds 

NS th icttelaginigtatpenheeneen 1, 000 
Klamath Falls. Oreg..........-..-... 200 
POE, MOsteddetgmncinenecege= 1, 000 
SE It Cl atid iinet eeeniindanentaasaiahtecne eee 200 
SE actrceancaseacetetnpepen hapathcnapththeusetemiedcaenhicies 200 
oo Ee ee 200 
Geereens 0. Qi iibecdiiincinwnsa 200 
Cy SOND a. a citidinwndcecen 509 
NUS? I tid hee ctl miceieeines 50 
I i lal tenascin 1, 000 
Salt Lake City, Utah.............-... 500 
te Ee a 200 
I a a i as ees cin 500 
SE, MS Waeatccttntleteiceeore acid 200 
UI I a wciebig nud cs dicio siigpeetiaieeecncdede 492 
Cs Wl Sl ce ethceteuacs 200 
Te eI, Ta cco sencsen cede dla dada dea 79 
pe ee 300 


Today we have a need for 7,000 beds 
for the veterans now in the State of Cali- 
fornia. A majority of these boys are 
from your States. They are the sons of 
the people you represent. Our tubercu- 
lar units in California are overcrowded. 
One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
veterans of this war are on waiting list 
trying to get some medical attention, yet 
today a point of order is raised egainst 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Californa has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is not the first time this matter has been 
discussed in the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I have brought 
the subject up time and time again for 
the past 2 or 3 years. If this amendment 
were adopted, there could be immediate 
construction of facilities in hospitals al- 
ready constructed, and this amount of 
money could be matched by the State. 
It is not a case of one State absorbing all 
these funds. I do not want to see any 
veteran, regardless of what State he 
might be from, turned away because 
there are not proper facilities to care for 
him. He is home, he is wounded, he is 
sick, he needs medical attention. That 
is why I have offered this amendment, 
and I am very sorry the gentleman from 
New York has raised a point of order 
against it because I think this is worthy 
of consideration and demands the im- 
mediate attention of every Member of 
Congress. 

I have seen millions of dollars voted 
by this body time and time again, for 
what? Nothing nearly as important as is 
this. Some of those boys are coming 
back with two legs gone, or with an arm 
gone, with tuberculosis—injuries they 
received fighting our battles; yet a point 
of order is raised against an amendment 
that would permit assistance for com- 
munities that want to help, that want 
to provide 50 percent of the funds to help 
take care of veterans, veterans who are 
not their sons and daughters 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. I understand 
that a bill containing provisions similar 
to those contained in your amendment 
passed the Senate last December 11, I 
believe it was, and that that bill is now 
before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and that hearings have 
already been concluded thereon and that 
the subcommittee is soon to consider 
that legislation in executive session. I 
do not know how soon, but I do know 
that the provisions of the bill are simi- 
lar to the provisions contained in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say in response 
to the question asked by the gentleman 
from Missouri that public hearings have 
been held on what is known as the Hill- 
Burton bill which has already passed the 
Senate, a bill that provides a 5-year 
program of hospital construction with 
Federal funds aggregating $375,000,000 
for a 5-year program or $75,000,000 a 
year on a matching-fund basis. It is 
the intention of the subcommittee to 
complete hearings on that bill as quickly 
as possible in order that we may report 
it to the House. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s interest in this. I believe it is a 
tremendously important problem that 
faces us regarding hospital construction. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. May I ask 
the distinguished gentleman, a member 
of the subcommittee, if it has been de- 
termined to report the bill favorably? 

Mr. PRIEST. I will say to the gen- 
tleman it has not been determined, but 
public hearings have been closed and no 
executive sessions have been held. It is 
the opinion of the chairman of the sub- 
committee that the subcommittee and 
the full committee will report a bill to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am cer- 
tain that the gentleman is in position 
to indicate the probable action of the 
committee. A favorable report would 
be regrettable. It involves potential ex- 
penditures which the country cannot 
possibly afford. We cannot go through 
another WPA. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. You would rather 
have my amendment, would you not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I would 
rather have neither, and I believe the 
country would rather avoid the policy 
which it would initiate and all the deficit 
spending and inflation which would in- 
evitably accompany either proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I won- 
der if I did not correctly interpret the 
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purpose of the gentleman as an attempt 
to get at what we find in our State dele- 
gation to be an emergency situation as 
far as the hospitalization of veterans in 
our State is concerned.. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Plus civilians. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. If the crowding of civilian hospi- 
tals could be relieved, it would, of course, 
make it possible for veterans to be taken 
care of much more easily in those hospi- 
tals until such time as we can get the 
facilities for veterans which are so 
needed in our State. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As I 
understand, there is also a shortage of 
civilian hospital facilities in the State 
of California? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It 
seems that only a short while ago while 
I was with the subcommittee investigat- 
ing the congested conditions in Califor- 
nia that there was quite a rumpus taking 
place in the legislature of California as 
to what the State was going to do with 
$300,000,000 surplus. Now if there are 
inadequate hospital facilities for civil- 
ians, why do not the State and the com- 
munities of the State of California, with 
this $300,000,000 surplus, take care of 
these needs? If it is a question of hospi- 
talization for the veterans, then the 
Federal Government should step in, but 
certainly the State ought to be willing to 
take care of its own civilians. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to my colleague 
from California. 

Mr. IZAC. Is it not true that if the 
Veterans’ Administration would build 
their own hospitals and take the veterans 
out of State institutions that we then 
would have some room perhaps in these 
State institutions? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr.IZAC. At the present time we are 
taking care of a good many of Uncle 
Sam’s veterans in these State institu- 
tions. The California delegation is 
agreed to a man that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should build hospital facil- 
ities for the veterans and all the veterans 
should receive the same treatment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his contribution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cravens). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. This bill deals 
with authorizations for acquisition and 
construction purely of governmental 
property and for the Federal Govern- 
ment alone. The amendment offered by 
the committee to the bill deals with au- 
thorizations for appropriations for con- 
struction of hospitals by private insti- 
tutions and by public institutions other 
than Federal. The original bill deals 
solely with Federal Government con- 
struction for exclusive Government uses. 
The amendment is a departure and 
would bring in new matter not covered 
by the original bill. 
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Therefore, in the opinion of the Chair 
it is not germane. The point of order js 
sustained. 
athe the rule, the Committee wij) 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; anq 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
Mr. Cravens, Chairman of the Commit. 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the pil! 
(H. R. 5407) to grant to the Federal 
Works Administrator certain powers 
with respect to site acquisition, building 
construction, purchase of buildings, and 
other matters, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 553, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was pasced. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend the remarks he made 
in Committee of the Whole and to in- 
clude certain newspaper items. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on three subjects and to insert 
certain statements and excerpts. 


ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 560, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5413) to accept the renunciation 
by Albert W. Johnson of pension under sec- 
tion 260 of the Judicial Code. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conslusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise .nd report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shal: have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule makes in order the bil! H. R. 
5413, which has for its purpose to accept 
the renunciation made by Judge Albert 
W. Johnson of his right to receive re- 
tirement, by the fact of his resignation. 

Briefly, this is a case where a judge 
from Pennsylvania is actually under in- 
vestigation by the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary with a view to filing impeach- 
ment charges. Pending that investiga- 
tion, this judge resigned. Following his 
resignation ae wrote a letter to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in which he re- 
nounced all right to receive any retire- 
ment pay in the future. I have under- 
stood, although it does not appear in the 
report, that subsequent to that time the 
judge has indicated that he wanted to 
recede from that position. 

The purpose of this bill is to accept 
that renunciation of retirement pay and 
have the Congress to provide that he 
shall not receive any retirement pay. 

I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
SmiTH!], has stated clearly what this is 
all about. I only want to supplement 
what he has said by saying that this is 
a bill to which no one objects. There is 
not a single man or woman in the House 
who would think of voting against it. 
Judge Johnson was investigated by order 
of the House. Extensive hearings were 
held by a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. Voluminous printed hear- 
ings were filed with the committee. 
The full committee has reported to the 
House. The report has been printed 
and it does not recommend that the 
House take any action, because Judge 
Johnson has resigned; he is out. There 
is not anything the House can do with 
Judge Johnson, except to send the case 
to the Senate for trial. This trial would 
take possibly 3 weeks in the Senate and 
cost from $40,000 to $50,000; and all that 
the Congress would be doing, would be 
kicking at the place where Judge John- 
son used to be. Impeachment is an 
ouster proceeding; a judge who has re- 
signed cannot be ousted. The time of 
the House should not be consumed in 
discussing the moot question as to why 
he left the bench, for he is gone. In my 
opinion he would have been impeached 
if he had not removed himself. He has 
been indicted. I think two of his sons 
have been indicted with him and a dozen 
or two other people up in that part of 
Pennsylvania have been indicted with 
him. They are now awaiting trial in the 
courts and certainly American jurispru- 
dence and good judgment and ethics do 
not warrant trying a case of conspiracy 
against all of these defendants some of 
whom may be innocent, on the floor 
of the House where none of them have 
an opportunity to be heard. That is not 
American justice. I cannot for the life 
of me see why anyone wants to debate 
this matter when we are all agreed, and 
I hope that the distinguished gentleman, 
the author of the bill will ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be accepted. This 
bill can pass by unanimous consent. 

Judge Johnson waived his retirement 
pay in writing; he is not getting any re- 
tirement pay now. He has served 
notice, however, that he was incapaci- 
tated, I think mentally or physically, or 
under duress, or something, at the time 
he waived the right to receive retire- 
ment pay after resigning. The com- 
mittee has been advised that the Treas- 
ury Department and the administra- 
Hon of justice have notified Judge John- 
son that his name will not go back on the 





pay roll unless the court so orders. 
This proceeding cannot have any effect 
on what the court will hold; so it is a 
moot question. To me it seems strange 
that we should be asked to take the time 
of the House to listen to irrelevant de- 
bate. If there is anybody against this 
bill I hope the author of the bill will ask 
him to state his opposition. It there is 
opposition to the bill then I am for dis- 
cussing it. I am not opposed to the 
rule, but I think it is a needless exercise 
of the legislative power. The report of 
the Judiciary Committee is not up for 
action. Just one question is involved 
and in the final analysis the courts 
must settle the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the gen- 
tleman from Michigan desire further 
time? 

Mr, MICHENER. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5413) to accept the 
renunciation by Albert W. Johnson of 
pension under section 260 of the Judicial 
Code. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5413, with 
Mr. SULLIVAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no op- 
position to the adoption of this bill, but 
I think it would be of interest to the 
Members of the House, the public, and 
those connected with the judiciary of the 
Nation if a brief statement were made 
about the investigation that has been 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee of 
the official conduct of the judges in the 
middle district of Pennsylvania. 

During the latter part of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the Judiciary Committee to 
make this investigation. It was not com- 
pleted by the end of the last Congress, 
so another resolution was adopted at 
the beginning of this Congress. The in- 
quiry was made, and without intending to 
flatter anyone, it was a very thorough 
and painstaking investigation. It was 
conducted by a subcommittee composed 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
CrAvVENS], the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RussEtu], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois |[Mr. Reep], the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gwynne], the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Targot], and 
myself, as chairman. 

When we first commenced our investi- 
gation we were confronted with the fact 
that for the past 13 or 14 years there 
had been some five or six investigations 
made of the conduct of Judge Albert W. 
Johnson of the middle district of Penn- 
Sylvania. An investigation was made in 
1932 by the FBI; another one in 1934, an- 
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other in 1936, another in 1938, and also 
one in 1942. All of these various investi- 
gations developed many irregularities, a 
whole lot of smoke, but nothing tangible 
enough to result in indictment or im- 
Ppeachment was ever uncovered. Mr. 
Sauthoff, a former capable Member of 
this body from Wisconsin, first called the 
attention of Congress to what was going 
on in this district. Mr. Sauthoff was 
most helpful to the committee. 

Shortly after this resolution was 
passed, the committee went into the 
middle district of Pennsylvania and 
visited Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. We 
reached the agreement that nowhere had 
we witnessed less respect for the Federal 
judiciary than we foundthere. Lawyers, 
if possible for them to avoid it, disliked to 
get their cases in the Federal! courts. 
They tried to keep their clients from 
bankruptcy court, because the general 
feeling was that there was a lot of crook- 
edness going on in the Federal courts in 
that district. Justice was for sale and 
the one who paid the highest price re- 
ceived the decision. With all that, we 
were unable to get our finger on anything 
definite in the beginning. 

I may say in this connection that we 
did not have the cooperation of any bar 
association in the middle district of 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps one reason for 
that was that various lawyers had as- 
sisted in some of these previous investi- 
gations which had not resulted in any- 
thing concrete. Thereafter damaging 
retaliation was resorted to by Judge 
Johnson against those who had partici- 
pated in those investigations. 

I am satisfied that if they had had a 
strong bar association, which was active 
and vigilant, to see that the judiciary was 
kept clean and pure in that section, this 
terrible situation could never have ex- 
isted. The committee asked the De- 
partment of Justice to let Mr. M. H. 
Goldschein take a leave of absence in 
order to be employed by the committee, 
and to assist the committee in making 
its investigation and conducting the 
hearings. Mr. Goldschein did a most 
remarkable job. He worked diligently 
day and night and in the face of the most 
adverse circumstances. He showed great 
tenacity in staying with the assignment 
in face of obstacles which would 
have discouraged anyone else. Finally, 
largely through the hard and capable 
work, the perseverance, the untiring ef- 
fort, and determination of Mr. Gold- 
schein as counsel for the committee, the 
committee began to unearth sordid sit- 
uations in which one development led 
to another, until finally the whole story 
picture of what had been taking place 
in that district since 1926, the time when 
Judge Johnson was appointed, was un- 
folded and developed. I am sure the 
Committee joins me in expressing thanks 
to Mr. Goldschein; the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has done that, and commend him 
for the very excellent job he did for the 
committee and for the judiciary of the 
country in this investigation. Mr. Gold- 
schein is a capable and studious lawyer. 
In addition he has the very fine qualities 
of courage, tenacity, and energy to a re- 
markable degree. 

We also secured the services of E. W. 
Burke and E. W. Pressley, who took 
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leaves of absence from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and they worked 
very diligently and intensely in tracing 
down the many ramifications in connec- 
tion with the activities of this judge and 
the crooks who joined him in this ju- 
dicial racket. 

Mr. Chairman, I should also say that 
the press deserves recognition in con- 
nection with the result of this investiga- 
tion and its successful conclusion. 

The committee would go from one 
lawyer to another in the middle district 
of Pennsylvania in the search of defi- 
nite facts which we know must exist in 
view of the general unhealthy condition. 
No bar association was willing to help 
us. Many times we would meet lawyers 
who would say, “We know it is a rotten, 
crooked set-up from beginning to end, 
but do not quote us, because we have to 
practice law here.” We were unable to 
find any attorney in the whole district 
who was willing to come out in the open 
and help the committee to clean up the 
most corrupt situation that has existed, 
or that could possibly exist, in any judi- 
cial district. But we had the assistance 
of the press, and the press deserves a 
great deal of commendation in connec- 
tion with this matter; especially the 
Scranton Times, and a reporter with the 
Scranton Times by the name of George 
Martin. This man, back in 1928 or 1929, 
became convinced that Judge Johnson 
was a crooked judge; that justice was for 
sale; that it was a disgraceful situation; 
and he stayed with it from that time 
until the final clean-up came about. All 
kinds of influence was used on this re- 
porter to make him desist in his efforts 
but he was determined and he stayed 
with the job. Here, indeed, is a gentle- 
man of the press at his best. It was 
largely through information that he gave 
the committee that we got the clues 
which enabled us to get to the heart of 
the case. I think that those who have 
charge of awarding the Pulitzer prize, 
or whatever great recognition may come 
to a newspaperman for doing a great 
public service, should not overlook the 
tenacious and effective reporting that 
this reporter, George Martin, did in 
helping uncover the dastardly conduct of 
this judge and of those who surrounded 
him. 

The Scranton Times, in the face of 
obstacles and, of course, pressure, to get 
it to relent in its exposé of this judge, 
kept up its fight to see that the whole 
matter was brought out into the open 
and that justice was dealt to those guilty 
of misconduct. Freedom of the press 
and integrity of reporting have, by this 
example, shown their great virtues as 
American institutions. George Martin 
and the Scranton Times have earned a 
high place in our country’s journalism. 

They were relentless and fearless in ex- 
posing him, even though he occupied a 
position of great importance and, of 
course, could exert a great deal of influ- 
ence which might have weakened the 
will of a less determined and patriotic 
people. Also, the Scranton Tribune, 
while not as active as the Scranton 
Times, should be given a word of praise 
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in this connection. It printed the news 
fearlessly. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that I have followed 
this case with considerable interest not 
only as a Member of Congress but as a 
lawyer. I compliment the committee 
and its counsel on the splendid work they 
were able to do in uncovering this scan- 
dalous situation in the Federal judiciary. 
However, I confess that I find it some- 
what difficult to understand the necessity 
for this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. It seems rather strange 
that in view of the record that has been 
created in this matter, involving a man 
who, the evidence discloses, has been 
guilty of the derelictions this man John- 
son has been guilty of as a United States 
district judge, the Congress of the United 
States, after he has officially resigned and 
officially, in writing witnessed by his 
counsel and submitted to a committee of 
the Congress, renounced all of his rights 
to pensions under section 260 of the code, 
should now have to pass legislation, 
which in effect is perhaps ex post facto in 
character, providing that after July 14, 
1945, no payment shall be made to this 
man. It is now March 1946. I should 
like to have the gentleman explain that 
to me, despite the admonition of the dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Rules, because there are Members of Con- 
gress here, and I know I have talked with 
a number of them, who are not disturbed 
over the action that should be taken, for 
they are all in agreement that this fellow 
ought to be kicked out and be kept out 
and should not receive a dollar from the 
Treasury of the United States, but are 
wondering if there is some sort of judicial 
precedent for the sort of action we are 
taking here today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
question of the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin who is an exceedingly 
able lawyer, and will try to answer it 
as best I can. The chronological order 
of what took place is this. Judge John- 
son was at first defiant of the commit- 
tee. but after the investigation got under 
way he submitted his resignation to the 
President under the Retirement Act, and 
it was accepted on July 3, 1945. Under 
the Retirement Act he would continue 
to get his salary but he thought that 
having resigned we would desist from 
our investigation. However, we went 
on with it. On July 14, 1945, when he 
was on the witness stand and trying to 
undergo cross-examination, very unsat- 
isfactorily to him, he and his counsel 
decided that he should submit a letter 
to the committee relinquishing his re- 
tirement salary under the Retirement 
Act and withdraw as a witness. No in- 
fluence whatsoever was exerted by the 
committee to secure the letter. After 
that was done and the committee had 
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the matter under consideration, as the 
report shows we found him guilty of 
many impeachable offenses, and would 
have impeached him except. for the fact 
that he had resigned and relinquished 
his retirement salary. We concluded 
that although impeachment would do 
three things: First, remove him from 
office; second, take away any emolu- 
ments either of salary or retirement: 
and third, make it impossible for him 
to hold an offices of honor under the 
United States, the judge had impeached 
himself as far as the first two of those 
points were concerned, and that his age 
and the committee report would prob- 
ably prevent him from ever holding any 
other office. 

Following that time, however, when 
the committee had made its report and 
condemned the conduct of the judge— 
and I am sure the gentleman has read 
the report—he sent the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Administrative Officer 
of the Supreme Court and the commit- 
tee a letter saying that he was not him- 
self, that he was not of good mind at the 
time he did it, and he now needed the 
money, so he attempted to withdraw his 
relinquishment. 

Our theory about the matter is that 
there is some question, since the judge 
would be entitled to his retirement pay 
under the law, whether, if he later with- 
drew his renunciation, we could prevent 
him from getting that pay unless we 
passed legislation such as is offered here. 
That is the reason this legislation is here. 
We anticipated he might do just what 
he did; that is, relinquish his pension and 
later on after the matter had died down 
say that he was mistaken about it and 
that he wanted his pension and that we 
would be faced with some qucstion as to 
whether there was an estoppel, which 
would prevent him from later receiving 
his pay. As you know, there are cases 
where people have taken voluntary sal- 
ary cuts and later have asked for the full 
amount and have been given relief by the 
courts. We thought that in order to be 
safe and in order to make sure that nei- 
ther he nor his estate would ever receive 
any compensation that this bill should 
be passed. It makes it stronger than it 
otherwise would be. It may not be nec- 
essary, but it certainly does not do any 
harm, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not a fact that 
at the time he sought to withdraw his 
waiver of retirement he raised a ques- 
tion of duress at the time he originally 
made the waiver? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will include later 
his letter to the committee and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He claimed 
that he was not himself and was under 
duress and what not. So I think it is 
safer to do this. Gentlemen, this is 4 
flagrant case where a Federal judge sold 
justice. I think this Congress, this 
House, ought to do everything possible 
to keep him or his estate from ever re- 
ceiving one dime from the Treasury of 
the United States. 
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The letter of Judge Johnson, referred 
to above, in which he attempts to re- 
nounce his renunciation, is as follows: 

LewrssurG, Pa., February 8, 1946. 
The Honorable Henry P. CHANDLER, 
Director, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 
The Honorable PRESTON DELANO, 
Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States. 
The Honorable Frep N. VINSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 

HonoraBLe Sirs: On the twenty-ninth day 
of June, 1945, I submitted my resignation as 
United States District Judge for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania to the President of 
the United States of America. The resigna- 
tion was accepted on July 5, 1945, subject to 
the provisions of section 260, amended, 
United States Judicial Code, title 28, section 
375, United States Code annotated, providing 
for the payment of salary in full for the 
remainder of my natural life, by reason of 
the fact that I had served more than 10 
years and had reached the age of 70 years. 
' On July 14, 1945, I executed a certain writ- 
ten instrument purporting to be a waiver of 
the salary to which I was entitled under the 
retirement provisions of the act of Congress 
cited above. 

At the time I executed the aforesaid in- 
strument purporting to be a waiver of a 
right established by act of Congress I was ill 
and incapacitated physically and mentally, 
and therefore unable to realize the import 
of my action. 

Being in need of the money and now be- 
ing competent to realize the ineffectiveness 
of my act, I hereby revoke the aforesaid 
written instrument above mentioned, and 
hereby make demand upon you for my vested 
statutory rights established by the act of 
Congress above cited and due me from the 
date of my resignation. A copy of my resig- 
nation and a copy of the acceptance thereof 
by the President of the United States are 
hereto attached. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 

Copy to: The Honorable Thomas C. Clark, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


If Judge Johnson had merely retired 
and had not resigned he probably could 
not legally waive his salary or pension, 
but he resigned and did not retire. The 
rule against a diminution of salary under 
article 3, section 1, of the Constitution 
was to attract fit men to the bench and 
insure their independence of action. 
The pension provision after resignation 
was not on the statute books when Judge 
Johnson took office in 1926, so it did not 
attract him to the office. Having re- 
signed, he cannot hold court, and there- 
fore the independent judgment argu- 
ment does not prevail. 

It should be pointed out that no mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee investi- 
gating this matter had any conference 
with Judge Johnson; no agreement was 
reached with him, no suggestion was 
made to him that he relinquish his rights 
under the Retirement Act. The facts of 
the situation are set forth on pages 
17-921 of the hearings, 

Judge Johnson was represented by 
three able attorneys. Mr. Bigelow asked 
that Judge Johnson be withdrawn as a 
witness. I, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, stated that Judge Johnson was 
before the committee on purely a volun- 
tary basis; that we wanted to give him 
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a full opportunity of being heard and of 
presenting witnesses on his behalf, but if 
Judge Johnson did not want to be heard, 
that was a decision for him to make. It 
was made clear to Judge Johnson and 
his attorneys that the committee would 
accept and file any letter Judge Johnson 
wanted to submit, but that there would 
be no understanding or agreement as 
to any course the committee might there- 
after take. The truth is that Judge 
Johnson and his attorneys saw that the 
evidence of judicial misconduct and of 
wrongdoing was so overwhelming that 
any statement Judge Johnson might 
make would only further convict him. 
At the time Judge Johnson withdrew as a 
witness he was being interrogated about 
a little tin box, which he kept in a bureau 
drawer in his home, and in which he 
claimed he had placed $20,000 in bills. 
The testimony of FBI agents had shown 
that Judge Johnson had received more 
than $24,000 in excess of any known 
sources of revenue. This tin-box story 
was manufactured to try to account for 
this excess money. 

It appears, however, that during the 
time Judge Johnson claimed he had this 
large sum in the tin box he was borrow- 
ing money from banks at 6-percent in- 
terest; he was making an emergency loan 
on an insurance policy and he was gen- 
erally hard-pressed for funds. Judge 
Johnson's counsel knew that no reason- 
able person would believe this fantastic 
story about the tin box. Furthermore, 
Judge Johnson had claimed that he made 
about $2,000 per year as honoraria for 
speeches he delivered and yet on cross- 
examination he was unable to give but 
one instance of having received any 
money for making speeches, and further- 
more an examination of his books showed 
that, over a period of 11 years he had 
received only $211 for speeches. 

Judge Johnson simply could not stand 
up against the indisputable records, re- 
ports, and overwhelming evidence, which 
showed him to have been guilty of selling 
justice, of conspiring with others for his 
own financial benefit. It was under 
these circumstances that he submitted 
his letter to the committee and with- 
drawing himself as a witness. 

That was in July of last year. The re- 
port of the committee was recently re- 
leased. Judge Johnson, on February 19, 
1946, prepared what he called an an- 
swer of Albert W. Johnson to report of 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It is amusing to contemplate 
that a Federal judge would withdraw as 
a witness because the going was tough, 
and would refuse to try to explain 
charges that had been brought out in the 
testimony when he had an opportunity 
of doing so, and then later undertake to 
file an answer. 

I think I should also call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that Judge 
Johnson was guilty of petty crimes and 
offenses. They were petty in view of the 
financial amount involved, but they were 
important in showing the general aiti- 
tude of this judge toward his office and 
toward the administration of justice in 
general. Judge Johnson had some 
apartment houses at Lewisburg. He 
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practically forced his employees to 
rent apartments in his buildings. He 
charged them excessive rentals. When- 
ever they got salary raises the rent went 
up. Judge Johnson had painting and re- 
pairs done, for which he paid no wages 
to those who made the repairs. The 
workers were paid by being appointed 
appraisers or given some position in 
bankruptcy or receivership cases. He 
required his secretary and other court 
employees to act as his chauffeur, to drive 
his family places where they wished to 
go, and do menial work around his home. 
A blacker picture of utter disrespect for 
his office and of unconscionable miscon- 
duct in office has never before been re- 
lated to this Congress. 

In summing up the conduct of this 
man I can do no better than quote part 
of a paragraph from the report of the 
hearings. It is as follows: 

Here, then, is a part of the record of the 
maladministration of justice by Judge Albert 
W. Johnson as it appears from the evidence 
submitted herewith. From this record as 
well as from other evidence developed dur- 
ing the investigation, your committee finds 
that for more than 15 years Judge Johnson 
used, and permitted his court to be used, as 
a medium in the formation and operation of 
an unconscionable, a despicable, and a de- 
grading conspiracy against the administra- 
tion of justice; that he did so knowingly. 
wickedly, and maliciously; that he notori- 
ously engaged in the barter and sale of court 
offices, notably in the appointments of at- 
torneys, trustees, receivers, and similar offices 
and appointments, usually in consideration 
of a share in the salaries, fees, or other com- 
pensation paid such appointees; and that 
such compensation and fees generally were 
fixed in proportion to the amount of the 
take; that his decisions, decrees, orders, and 
rulings commonly were sold for all the traf- 
fic would bear; that his judicial conduct 
generally was tainted with fraud and tended 
to lower regard for the judiciary and the 
courts in the public opinion and esteem. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur in everything 
that has been said by the previous speak- 
ers. I wish however to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House that 
there was a technique which existed in 
the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
something the like of which I have never 
seen in my experience as a member of 
the bar. There we had a situation 
wherein three persons, a beer salesman, a 
lawyer and a son of the judge, through 
machinations that were quite unique, 
were enabled with impunity to sell justice 
in the United States district court, and 
to barter for and obtain appointments 
to positions of trust, of persons whose 
only qualification need be that they 
would split their compensation with their 
sponsors. 

In the committee report—House Re- 
port No. 639— it is significant that in all 
of the cases commented on, invariably 
the names of Jacob Greenes, John Me- 
molo and Donald Johnson are ever in the 
background, pulling the strings, manipu- 
lating the affairs of litigants, even dic- 
tating the decisions of the court. Sport- 
ing people of this country will always 
recall that great triumvirate of the base- 
ball diamond that made the “double 
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play” immortal. When the ball passed 
“from Tinker to Evers to Chance” and 
the unfortunate baserunner and the 
equally unfortunate batsman were in- 
evitably called “out.” In contrast there- 
to, we found another triumvirate, a sor- 
did one, that polluted the courts of the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, making 
the “double cross” its precept. When 
the loot passed from Greenes to Memovio 
to Donald Johnson, the unfortunate 
plaintiff and the equally untortunate de- 
fendant were inevitably declared “out” 
by an unscrupulous umpire whose deci- 
sions were arranged for in advance. 

The resolution now under considera- 
tion is in the nature of a validating act. 
Never before has the Congress faced a 
similar situation, because resignations 
before probable impeachments have not 
taken place since the passage of the laws 
providing for retirement and pensions. 
It emphasizes the necessity of amending 
the pension and retirement acts, to make 
the benefits therefrom not applicable to 
an official who resigns “under fire.” 

If, as in my judgment is the case, the 
resignation and renunciation of a pen- 
sion by this judge is irrevocable, then the 
passage of this bill is but an empty ges- 
ture. If, however, the assent of Con- 
gress to the conditions and considera- 
tions by which the investigation was 
terminated is necessary, then it seems it 
is the only method short of impeachment 
whereby an unworthy judge may be de- 
nied annual remuneration for his career 
of judicial misdeeds. 

I therefore hope that this bill will pass 
by a unanimous vote. 

_ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne], 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the 5 minutes, but 
I do want to call the attention of the 
House to quite a peculiar situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

No one who reads the record will doubt 
that Judge Johnson is guilty of conduct 
that could not be called good conduct in 
the :aeaning of constitutional provisions. 
The only question is, now that he has 
resigned, how can we assure ourselves 
and the country that at some later time 
he or his estate shall not be able to col- 
lect the pension provided for a judge who 
resigns? I think this bill should be 
passed. I am not certain, however, that 
it will be a defense if this matter gets 
into the courts. I am afraid the court 
might consider this something in the 
nature of a bill of attainder; as an at- 
tempt by a legislative body to decide a 
case of a private individual without re- 
sorting to the method of trial provided 
by law. 

I think, however, if the judge should 
bring an action, either a suit for dam- 
ages or an action for mandamus to com- 
pel payment, there would be a defense 
which the Government could set up. I 
believe these pensions are gratuities. Of 
course, the Government cannot be sued 
without its consent. The Government 
has given consent to be sued in certain 
contract cases. If any individual fur- 
nishes services or material to the Gov- 
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ernment he is entitled to sue in the courts 
for payment. Powever, I believe a pen- 
sion given to a judge is a gratuity, and 
I doubt if the ccurts would entertain any 
suit brought by Judge Johnson for the 
money provided under the stafute, pro- 
viding pens:ons in certain cases. 

To my mind, this situation suggests 
the necessity for amending the general 
law covering pensiOns in cases of judges 
who have resigned or retired. Neverthe- 
less, I believe the bill should be adopted 
for whatever good it may do in this par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. This legis- 
lation would not be a bar to his impeach- 
ment, if that should become necessary? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Oh, no, indeed. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKEs], 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is:there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE—FPOSTWAR 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, I want to 
talk on the subject of postwar require- 
ments for national defense. 

It is possible to approach the subject 
from different directions and to arrive at 
varying conclusions. But reduced to its 
simplest elements, the immediate prob- 
lem of the United States is this: 

First. We have emerged victorious 
from World War II only to find ourselves 
still living in an insecure and warlike 
world. 

Second. If we are ever to have a 
chance for peace, and for the continued 
pursuit of our peaceful ways of life, we 
must recognize the possibility of swift 
and devastating attack by those who 
envy us and seek their ends through war. 

Third. It follows necessarily that as a 
requirement of our national defense, to 
which we are all committed, we must 
have both men and weapons at least 
equal in effectiveness to those of any 
nation whose purposes we cannot trust. 

Although we may differ as to the 
formula, we can agree as to the basic re- 
quirement. 

We need an army, a navy, and an air 
force strong enough to meet a sudden 
threat from any quarter, 

What do we have? 

It is believed that the Navy as it stands 
substantially meets this requirement. 
Like the Army, it is passing through a 
period of readjustment and reshuffling. 
These readjustments follow inevitably in 
the wake of any war. But in an emer- 
gency, the Navy could shake down 
quickly. For all practical purposes, it 
appears ready to fight. 

We have the word of General Eisen- 
hower that the Army is not—through no 
fault of its own. Less than a year ago it 
was recognized by all nations as the most 
formidable and effective military ma- 
chine the world had ever known. Today 
it is largely demobilized. It is an army 
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in flux, facing an uncertain present ang 
a more uncertain future, in distressing 
contrast to its recently glorious past, 

This discussion, therefore, is confineg 
chiefly to the Army and its needs, ang ty 
the broader aspects of our national de. 
fense problem. 

This is not an academic subject, nor js 
it something that can wait. Other 
things can wait, but the national defense ° 
cannot. It should be approached wit) 
a sense of urgency. Whether we attack 
the problem as a whole or take it step 
by step, we must act definitely and ac 
soon. 

THE PROBLEM AND THE SOLUTION 


As far as the Army is concerned, the 
problem is divided into two parts: 

First. The occupational job and the 
requirements of the interim Army. 

Second. Our over-all national defense 
requirements, looking beyond the next 
few months. 

The first half of the problem is sim. 
ple. At most, the manpower require. 
ments as we have it from General Eisen- 
hower may entail extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act beyond May 15. 

The second half of the problem entails 
broader decisions. There are two major 
questions which confront Congress in 
this connection: 

First. Unification of the armed forces 
as recommended by the President. 

Second. Peacetime military training 
for all able-bodied civilians as they reach 
military age. 

Without delay we must also go into 
the question of rebuilding our organized 
reserves, including a strong and well- 
trained National Guard, to provide an 
immediate striking force to back up the 
Regular Army in any sudden emergency. 

The National Defense Act makes ade- 
quate provision now for the National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. They 
will be rebuilt and reorganized gradu- 
ally or rapidly as men are recruited or 
channeled into these organizations 
through the operation of a civilian 
training program, and as Congress pro- 
vides the necessary appropriations for 
these purposes. 

Legislative steps are necessary, how- 
ever, in the over-all picture, before we 
are ready to meet the defense problem 
confronting this country. 

Congress should accept the responsi- 
bility of meeting now the questions 1n- 
volved in the national security. 

THE INTERIM ARMY 


What of the interim Army? 

The interim Army is an army in tran- 
sition. It is passing from a war basis to 
a peacetime basis. As planned now, | 
will shake down into an army which cao 
perform the several functions requirec 
of it in the immediate postwar period. ; 

These functions include occupation 0 
formerly hostile areas in Europe and the 
Far East; the manning of overseas bases; 
development and maintenance for oar 
own defense of a small but powerful 
striking force able to meet a sudden at- 
tack or threat of attack; the provisio. 
of additional forces required by our obli- 
gation under the UNO Charter, ready to 
act in concert with others at the call 0 
the Security Council: the performance of 
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necessary housekeeping or administra- 
tive duties; the maintenance of com- 
munications and the training of new re- 
cruits and reserves. 

For these purposes it has been esti- 
mated that we shall need—and, of course, 
shall have—an Army of approximately 
1,500,000 men as of July 1, 1946. 

This figure bears no relationship either 
to a permanent peacetime Military Es- 
tablishment or to the force which might 
be required in the tragic event of another 
war. It is not to be thought of in terms 
of a postwar Army. It is simply the 
Army we shall have on hand to do the 
immediate job required of it now—this 
year—and as things stand, with hostili- 
ties in abeyance in most of the world. 

Our Army at present represents what 
has been described as the remnant of the 
combat Army which won the war, re- 
organized and reduced to an interim 
Army with a totally different mission. 
Its chief job is to help preserve the peace 
won in combat until such time as this 
responsibility can be shared with others 
under the UNO formula. 

Beyond this lies the Army’s long-term, 
peacetime problem of preserving the 
peace so won and so secured during this 
interim postwar period. 

For this ultimate peacetime mission 
Secretary Patterson and General Eisen- 
hower said on March 13 that we shall re- 
quire an Army of 1,070,000 officers and 
men as of July 1, 1947, to be maintained 
at this figure until withdrawal of occu- 
pation forces. This can only be consid- 
ered as a conditional or tentative esti- 
mate, based on the known factors of the 
moment and the best forecasts of future 
requirements. We cannot know defi- 
nitely what size Army we shall need in 
the future until we know what its job is 
to be. 

This subject is being studied con- 
stantly. These studies will continue. 

But we shall be wise if we remember 
constantly that any estimate of military 
requirements in the present troubled 
state of the world may have to be re- 
vised on short notice, in response to 
changing conditions. The figure may be 
higher or lower, depending on whether 
the world turns toward war or peace. 

Our conclusions can only be based on 
what we see in the developing pattern of 
world events. 

Tragically, at the moment, we can see 
neither clearly nor far, and what we do 
See is not reassuring. 

DEMOBILIZATION 


Now what of the present? 
What of demobilization? 
_Where does the current demobiliza- 
tion rate leave us? 

How are enlistments running? 

What is the present state of Army 
morale? 

_Let us look first at demobilization, and 
Since we must be realistic, compare the 
rate of our own demobilization with that 
of the Soviet Armies which so recently 
fought beside us. Russia is the only ma- 
jor power whose present military re- 
Sources are comparable with our own. 

On VE-day there were approximately 
5.300.000 men in the uniform of the 

‘merican Army. Since that date more 

than 6,500,000 of these men, or close to 
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80 percent of the total, have been sepa- 
rated from the service. By July 1, 1946, 
another 1,000,000 will have been dis- 
charged or be on their way home for re- 
lease. 

Thus without the continued operation 
of Selective Service and a high rate of 
voluntary enlistments—perhaps the best 
answers as to how the men in the Army 
really feel about it—we would shortly 
have no Army at all. Certainly most of 
the men who did the fighting will be out 
of uniform except as they have reenlisted 
or as they may reenlist between now and 
July 1. 

As of today, we have an Army of ap- 
proximately 2,750,000 men, made up of 
these three groups: The men not yet dis- 
charged, those who have enlisted or re- 
enlisted since VE-day, and those drawn 
into the Army in recent months through 
the continued operation of Selective 
Service. Since 1940 we have introduced, 
roughly, 10,000,000 men into the Army, 
yet by July 1 only about one and a half 
million of these will remain in the service. 
And of those who do remain, 150,000 will 
be Officers, many of whom will become 
officers of the Regular Army and make it 
a life career. 

Soviet Russia ended the war with an 
estimated 12,000,000 men in its army. 
Where are they now? 

As always where Russia’s military 
measures are concerned, the figures are 
guarded with close and _ deliberate 
secrecy. But we know that no de- 
mobilization plan has been announced 
for these vast military forces—the 
“largest ever assembled by one nation. 
We know further that no great propor- 
tion of these armies have been de- 
mobilized. It is thought that Russia 
still has 8,000,000 or more in uniform. 

By simple computation of the visible 
Soviet forces in Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, Germany, the Near East, and in 
Manchuria and the Far East, the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that a majority of 
the men in Russia’s wartime armies not 
only are still in uniform but that more 
than half of them are serving beyond 
the borders of Russia in adjacent terri- 
tory. 

We know further that Russia intends 
not only to continue military conscrip- 
tion as a national policy, but to increase 
and strengthen the Red army in every 
way. 

In Russia every able-bodied man from 
19 to 50 years of age is trained and liable 
for military service. Women also may 
be—and are—called to the colors for 
auxiliary and special services with troops 
in the field. Soviet draftees served from 
2 to 5 years in the active military or 
naval establishments. Thereafter they 
go into first- or second-line reserves, de- 
pending on age, from which they may 
be called to active service at any time. 

These reservists are required in addi- 
tion to spend from 1 to 3 months train- 
ing in refresher courses from time to 
time, depending on their age classifica- 
tion. 

Nor is this all, for training for war 
under the Soviet system begins in child- 
hood. It starts in the fifth year of sec- 
ondary school, from 13 to 15 years of 
age, and consists of 2 hours a week in 
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school. Thus a Russian draftee nor- 
mally will have had from 4 to 6 years of 
preservice military training before he 
attains manhood or puts on a uniform. 
And this at an age when he is most 
impressionable. 

For the long view, we have merely a 
brief announcement that the Soviet 
peacetime force will be 4.500.000, as 
against hardly more than 1,000,000 for 
the United States at a comparable time. 
And perhaps it is well to remind our- 
selves that Russia’s scientific and indus- 
trial development will be much more 
rapid in the future than in the past. 

Putting it all together, it is clear that 
Russia now has three times as many men 
under arms as we have, that in peacetime 
they plan an army four times as large 
as ours, and that they have a permanent 
conscription system which will feed men 
into the Soviet armies of the future in 
numbers more than sufficient to meet any 
goal which may be set for them, regard- 
less of the rate of demobilization of the 
combat forces in World War II. 

This is perhaps to be expected. Ws 
shall not attempt to compete with them 
in the size of our Army, nor need we do 
so. 
Now what kind of an army do we have, 
made up as explained of the three groups 
which at present comprise it? 

First of all, we know that at the 
present rate of voluntary enlistments, 
which have totaled more than 600,000 
since the recruiting drive started last 
fall, well over half of the interim Ameri- 
can Army on July 1 next will be made up 
of volunteers. We know, too, that most 
of the gripes and healthy emotional ex- 
plosions which have been voiced since 
the end of hostilities have come from 
men who are either out of the Army now 
or will be out very shortly. 

The low point in Army morale was 
probably reached in December and Jan- 
uary, at the time of the mass meetings 
in all theaters, attended by men anxious 
to get home. 

Americans are a free and independent 
and peaceful people. They will always 
fight when war comes, and will always 
win. But when it is over they want noth- 
ing so much as to get out of uniform and 
back to their families and civil pursuits 
and enjoy the peace for which they 
fought. And they are restless until they 
do. 

ARMY EFFICIENCY AT LOW <BB 

Army efficiency is at a low ebb, but 
the cause bears only an indirect rela- 
tionship to morale. It is found chiefly 
in the results of a demobilization policy 
which gives first consideration to the in- 
dividual, and puts the Army’s needs and 
the country’s safety last. 

As General Eisenhower bluntly ex- 
pressed it after inspecting many of our 
Army bases and Army units, we have 
dropped so low in military efficiency that 
it will take a year to bring many units 
back to the 1940 level, when we first be- 
gan to train men in large numbers for 
possible war. 

We have demobilized too fast for our 
national security. In helping men to get 
home to their families, we were willing to 
disrupt completely the finest military 
machine ever constructed. We are los- 
ing our trained men before we have had 
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time to train others to take their places. 
This is a democracy and we wanted our 
men at home with their families as 
quickly as possible after the shooting 
ended. 

This is the real explanation of the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves 7 
months after the end of hostilities. 

THE REMEDY 


The remedy is to build and train a new 
army on the foundation of experience in 
Werld War II, and in the light of the 
facts as we find them in a disturbed world 
which is aiready talking of World War 
III. 

And do it as fast and as effectively as 
we know how. 

We should for this purpose help the 
Army to secure whatever its spokesmen 
need in manpower to meet its immediate 
or interim responsibilities. 

We must either make sure that volun- 
tary enlistments will supply this man- 
power, or continue the selective-service 
system for whatever period is necessary 
to meet the minimum requirements of 
our national defense. 

There is no other alternative if we are 
to provide for our own security and make 
our necessary contribution to a peaceful 
world. 

We must put speed back of the re- 
organization of the National Guard, to 
bring it to the strength estimated by 
our best military minds to be necessary 
for our defense requirements—now given 
as 572,000 men. 

In order of importance, we must reach 
cur decision with respect to Selective 
Service first. 

We can talk of atom bombs and pilot- 
less aircraft and jet propulsion and rocket 
projectiles and all of the other parapher- 
nalia of modern warfare, but in the end 
must come back to the simple fact that 
wars are fought by men. It is men who 
use these weapons, and men who direct 
their use. 

We must give the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps the men they need to give us the 
protection we know we need. 

And back of that we must be prepared 
in our homes and hearts and on the pro- 
duction line to back them up. 

This much we know. No man can say 
on what day we shall again be required 
to defend ourselves. History shows that 
even crushed and beaten nations some- 
time recover rapidly. History shows that 
new world powers arise. And history 
shows that our friends-in one war may 
become our enemies in the next. War 
now moves too swiftly to take chances. 
We shall not again in our time have the 
opportunity to prepare for war after the 
first blow has been struck. 

We can be strong or we can be weak. 

By being strong we can best avoid war. 

The choice must be made soon. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order that I may enlarge 
somewhat upon the position taken by 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gwynne]. I share his views as a 
result of having had some experience in 
the matter of the removal of public offi- 
cers. I think it would be quite academic 
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for me to say to the distinguished mem- 
bers of this Judiciary Committee that a 
person who acquires a public office either 
by election or by appointment has a 
property right which cannot be taken 
away from him except in the manner 
prescribed by law. In other words, the 
law prescribes the manner in which that 
property right may be terminated. It 
may occur as the result of resignation, it 
may occur as the result of removal by 
conforming to the provisions of a re- 
moval statute; it may occur as a result of 
death, or in the case of Federal judges 
as I understand the law it may occur as 
a result of impeachment proceedings. I 
happen to know of no other procedure 
for the removal of a Federal judge and 
the termination of any property rights 
which he may have in the office which 
he holds other than by indulging in a 
process of removal through the medium 
of impeachment. This judge has seen fit 
to resign. This in itself would terminate 
his right to the office. Due to his tenure 
of office and his age he acquired a right 
to compensation under the so-called 
retirement law. 

It was then sought to terminate his 
rights under the retirement law by hav- 
ing him file a renunciation of his rights. 
This is set forth on page 921 of the hear- 
ings. What I am fearful of, and I think 
the Recorp should show it, is that the 
legislation which we are now attempting 
to pass on or about to pass may not 
legally affect the purposes its sponsors 
hope to achieve. I have no objection to 
the passage of this bill. I sincerely do 
not know whether it will do any good or 
not. It certainly cannot do any harm. 
It will show the intent of the Congress. 

The judge, being a smart old indi- 
vidual, has seen fit to disavow on his.re- 
nunciation. He says that it was pro- 
cured through coercion and by the ex- 
ercise of duress upon him. He says, “I 
now renounce my renunciation.” He 
serves notice upon the committee and 
upon the Congress that at some future 
time he intends to try to retrieve the 
property right which he may have in 
this so-called retirement fund. 

What are we doing by the passage of 
this legislation? That is what is bother- 
ing me. I would like to see the Congress 
affirmatively end it so that never again 
will there be a chance of this gentleman, 
if he may be called such on this record, 
ever receiving a dollar from the Federal 
Public Treasury. Perhaps on the pas- 
sage of this bill and the status of his 
renunciation those in authority issuing 
checks will not pay any money to him, 
but he can go into the Court of Claims, 
I suppose, and do what Watson, Lovett, 
and Dodd did—sue the United States 
Government for the amount of his re- 
covery and thus raise the issue. Then 
would be raised the clear-cut issue that 
the gentleman from Iowa has so clearly 
brought before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, even 
though it may take some time, it does 
seem to me that the gentleman from 
Iowa has raised a question which I in- 
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tended to raise before he took the floor 
namely, that here is a bill which a cour; 
some time later might hold to be a pj 
of attainder in which we as a Congress 
or in which a committee of Congress, are 
in effect convicting this man of an 
offence, thus separating him from his 
property right in office. We are con- 
victing him of an offence without a trial, 
I do not profess to be an expert in this 
field, but I would like to make sure that 
this man is removed from the Federal! 
pay roll and I want to make certain that 
the course which the Constitution sets 
up is adopted. If it means impeaching 
this “old buzzard” then we ought to take 
the time and make the effort to impeach 
him in order to make sure he nor any 
of his relatives ever receive a dollar, if 
the facts as disclosed by the record are 
true as I have been privileged to read 
them. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Following 
this so-called renunciation, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government that had 
charge of making the payment said that 
they would not pay and they are not now 
paying. I would like to know what the 
gentleman thinks of this question: Are 
these payments on pension gratuities? 
If they are, then he would have no stand- 
ing in court to claim them. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, that is a very close 
question. A Federal judge makes no 
contribution, as I understand it, to the 
fund out of which these pensions are 
paid. 

They are in effect, perhaps, gratuities, 
in view of the fact that he makes no 
contribution. But the Congress has set 
them up and they attach to and become 
part of the emoluments of office to which 
he was appointed. I do not think that 
we would want to rest the case upon the 
shallow and thin ice of contention that 
he is not entitled to all of the perquisites 
of office merely because the payment of 
the pension might be a mere gratuity. 
I think the bill ought to pass, but I think 
the record should be clear that someone 
has questioned the possibility that in the 
future this bill may cause us considerable 
trouble and alarm. I personally would 
be pleased if impeachment proceedings 
were instituted. It would serve a good 
end and justify any expense involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, | 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
it that most of the Members have read 
the report and are familiar with the case. 
I listened attentively to what the gen- 
tleman said who just preceded me, and 
I realize that there are some questions 
that perhaps might come up later. But, 
at least, it will put the laboring oar upon 
the judge himself. I think the facts 
would substantiate the charges of im- 
peachment; there is no question about 
that. As I understand the law to be, 
in an impeachment case conviction 4s 
only in the nature of a removal from 
office, and a prevention of the one con- 
victed from ever again holding office of 
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honor or trust or emoluments. The 
judge, being some 72 or 73 years old, of 
course, and having resigned, in my opin- 
ion will never again be elected to office; 
he will never again seek office, especially 
in light of the record made up there in 
his own home community where the 
grand jury has indicted him. And, it 
would cost the taxpayers of the country 
a large amount of money—some esti- 
mate not less than $40,000—to carry out 
the wishes of the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me and which he says should be 
done, and then you would not accom- 
plish any more than except what is try- 
ing to be accomplished, even if the im- 
peachment court was to render a verdict 
of conviction, or what we are trying to 
accomplish by the passage of this legis- 
lation; that is, to prohibit him from re- 
ceiving retirement funds; in other words, 
it is the taxpayers’ money, which he con- 
tributed nothing in the world to, and with 
a record like he has made no one could 
truthfully say that he earned it by his 
past services. Far be it from that; we 
know he did not earn it. The record 
clearly explains that. So it occurs to me 
that the best thing that this Congress 
could do would be to pass this resolu- 
tion, and then the laboring oar is upon 
Judge Johnson himself. It will at least 
be an expression of the Congress that 
where a man appointed to high honor 
and trust so conducts himself in a man- 
ner as explained in the report in this 
case, he is not entitled to receive gratui- 
tously the funds which the Congress 
some time in the past made available, as 
well as others serving in the capacity in 
which he was appointec and supposed to 
have rendered faithful service. 
To me, the greatest injustice that can 
be perpetrated upon a public is the in- 
justice perpetrated by a public official 
occupying a position of public trust given 
him by the authorities of his country, yet 
who fails to live up to that trust, but on 
the contrary conducts himself in a man- 
ner showing himself not to be worthy of 
such trust. 
There are some deep questions of law 
that might be raised here. The Congress 
passed the act granting retirement -pay 
without any contribution upon his part, 
and I believe the Congress can take it 
away. I know it should be done and I 
know of no way to do it except by the 
passage of this act. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Cravens]. 
Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the merits of this case with respect 
to the conduct of Judge Johnson have 
been thoroughly developed before the 
Committee of the Whole today; conse- 
quently, I have no disposition to go back 
and refer to those matters. However, I 
should like to call attention to a situa- 
tion which has developed with reference 
to Judge Johnson's voluntary renuncia- 
tion of his right, if any he had, to a pen- 
— the United States Govern- 
ent. 
Judge Johnson now takes the position, 
after having renounced his right to a 
Pension, that at the time he did so he 
was sick both mentally and physically, 
to the extent that he did not realize or 
appreciate the nature or quality of his 
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act. The facts of the case, I think, will 
refute that contention on the part of 
Judge Johnson thoroughly and com- 
pletely. 

After the case was developed against 
him, after he knew what the facts were, 
after he had attended the hearings—and 
he was given an opportunity to attend 
all of them—Judge Johnson submitted 
himself to a hearing here in Washington 
for cross-examination. After a compar- 
atively brief cross-examination, and 
when the cross-examination began to 
get a little close to home and bear down 
on him pretty hard, he asked permission 
of the subcommittee hearing the charges 
to withdraw himself as a witness in these 
proceedings and not be required to sub- 
mit to any further examination as to his 
conduct. 

In my judgment, that establishes the 
fact that Judge Johnson knew that what 
he had done was wrong, that he had no 
defense to the charges that had been 
developed by the committee against him, 
and that he was taking the best way out 
he could to avoid further embarrassment 
to himself, his family, and his colleagues 
in the middle district of Pennsylvania 
who had been associated with him in 
his improper conduct. However, Judge 
Johnson says when he did that, and 
when he later filed this letter, a copy of 
which I have here now, renouncing any 
claim to a pension from the United States 
as long as he might live, he did not know 
what he was doing on account of his 
physical and mental condition. 

The committee made no suggestion 
whatever to Judge Johnson that he 
should file this letter of renunciation. 
The sole motivating thing behind this 
letter came from the suggestion of Judge 
Johnson himself and his counsel, by 
whom he was represented at all of these 
hearings. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not correct that Judge 
Johnson was represented by three emi- 
nent counsel at that particular time? 

Mr. CRAVENS. That is what I was 
just coming to. At that time his counsel 
said they might want to make some rep- 
resentations with reference to Judge 
Johnson’s evidence. We suspended the 
hearings, they went out, and they came 
back with the suggestion that Judge 
Johnson would like to submit a letter 
renouncing all claim to future compen- 
sation from the United States by way of 
pension or otherwise. 

At the time that was done Judge John- 
son, as I recall, was represented by three 
lawyers, who were with him at the hear- 
ing and had been through all these hear- 
ings with him. They were able lawyers. 
They were experienced lawyers. They 
showed by the conduct of Judge John- 
son’s defense that they were no amateurs 
at this business. According to the infor- 
mation that the committee had concern- 
ing the professional standing of those 
gentlemen, they were some of the ablest 
lawyers in the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania. There were three of them. 
My recollection is that throughout these 
hearings Judge Johnson was represented 
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at all times by not less than three able, 
capable attorneys, and sometimes he had 
as many as five representing him. They 
apparently advised Judge Johnson to 
take this course. This letter of renun- 
ciation was submitted at the suggestion 
and at the request of his own counsel. 
Now Judge Johnson has the temerity to 
come in and say, after requesting that 
this be done and after getting the heat 
of this investigation off of himself by 
making this proposition and after being 
advised by three to five able lawyers who 
knew Judge Johnson and knew the facts 
that had been developed against him and 
after he voluntarily requested the right 
to take such course, that he did not un- 
derstand. He now wants to back out of 
it. It is, under the circumstances, so ri- 
diculous for Judge Johnson to now come 
in and say that he did not know what he 
was doing as to warrant little considera- 
tion of his plea. The information of the 
committee is that Judge Johnson’s son 
consulted with him. He is also a lawyer. 
There was no request by the committee 
for the letter, no suggestion that the 
committee would consider it at all. He 
asked permission to file the letter of re- 
nunciation. When we granted his re- 
quest and took him up on his own prop- 
osition, he contends he did not know 
what he was doing. Gentlemen, it is so 
preposterous I do not think the slightest 
bit of attention should be paid to it. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MANASCO. Is it not true that 
inasmuch as the Retirement Act for 
Federal judges was not passed when 
Judge Johnson took office as judge, he 
could not consider the gratuity as part of 
his compensation? 

Mr. CRAVENS. That is true. But the 
fact is that this is not retirement pay. 
There are two kinds of compensation 
that a judge may receive after becoming 
inactive—one is retirement pay and the 
other is a gratuity after he has resigned. 
Judge Johnson did not retire. He re- 
signed. He is no longer a judge, either 
active or retired, and is not entitled to 
compensation as such. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this additional 
time to further call the attention of the 
committee to a fact brought out by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MAnas- 
col. The cases which hold that under 
article III, section 1, you cannot reduce 
a judge’s salary during his term of office 
makes such a finding on the basis that 
such compensation must have been an 
inducement for the acceptance of the 
office. In this case, since the retirement 
act had not been passed at the time, it 
was not an inducement for the accept- 
ance of the office. This case probably 
falls within the Supreme Court case of 
O’Malley v. Woodrough (307 U. S. 277), 
in which the Court held that a Federal 
judge was subject to income tax and 
thereby overruled two previous cases that 
had held that he was not so subject. But 
if this judge had merely retired, you 
would have a different situation. It 
would have beer part of his salary. But, 
having resigned and also in view of the 
fact that the retirement act was not in 
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effect at that time, I think this bill when 
enacted will effectively prevent him from 
receiving any emoluments of the Re- 
tirement Act. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Committee to the other recommendations 
of the committee. The committee rec- 
ommends that the Retirement Act be 
amended so as to prevent possible repe- 
tition of the situation we have here. 

Also, it recommends that this prac- 
tice of selling assets of bankrupt estates, 
where the purchaser is to pay the cost of 
administration, be discontinued by en- 
actment of Congress. That was one of 
the things that made it possible for a 
great many of the frauds that were per- 
petrated to be carried out. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, the committee in- 
vestigated the conduct of Judge Albert 
L. Watson, who was the other judge in 
that district. As is shown in the report 
of the committee, which has been filed 
with the House, we found that Judge 
Watson had been negligent in certain 
matters, but that there was nothing in 
his conduct to question his integrity or 
his honesty or his fitness to carry on asa 
judge. 

The committee has filed its report, 
consisting of some 1,000 pages, and also 
about twice that many pages of exhibits. 
We also have filed a report, and I think 
many Members of the House will enjoy 
reading the hearings and the committee’s 
report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after July 14, 1945, 
no payment shall be made under section 260 
of the Judicial Code to Albert W. Johnson (or 
to his estate), formerly district judge of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania, who re- 
signed as such judce on July 3, 1945, and 
who, on July i4, 1945, renounced and relin- 
quished his rights under section 260 of the 
Judcial Code to receive the salary therein 
provided for judges who resign after having 
served at least 10 years and having attained 
the age of 70 years 


Mr..McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in doing 
this is to suggest to the chairman of the 
subcommittee that the record show com- 
pletely the circumstances under which 
the renunciation of relinquishment of 
pension or retirement rights of Albert 
W. Johnson were made. I think that 
should be stated in detail. We know, of 
course, that there was no coercion used, 
but I think it might be well for the rec- 
ord, because one can never tell when in 
the future the considerations of this de- 
bate might be referred to by some other 
agency, or the courts, to have that aspect 
of the proceedings completely set forth 
in the debate that took place this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has reported fully to the 
House on the impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Johnson. It is House Re- 
port No. 1639, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session. Everything that might 
be said about this judge is found in that 
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report. That report, of course, could be 
brought before the House if there was 
anything to discuss. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does that report 
go into detail in connection with the 
circumstances about the renunciation of 
relinquishment of his rights? 

Mr. MICHENER. It does. That is 
why I said this whole thing is moot. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has answered my question by referring 
to the report and including it in this 
debate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts took this 
time, because I think it is important that 
that matter be made clear. On pages 920 
and 921 of the hearings of the investi- 
gation is set forth what took place. 
Briefly, it is this, that the attorneys for 
Judge Johnson asked for a recess. Then 
they asked for a meeting with the com- 
mittee in executive session, and they 
told us what they had decided to do, 
and, of course, their reasons for it, that 
many things had come out that they did 
not know about. We made it very clear 
that under no circumstances would we 
enter into any agreement or under- 
standing about what we would do; that 
all we were doing was making an in- 
quiry and if they wanted to file any letter 
with the committee, it would be put in 
the record and would be given whatever 
consideration it might justify. That was 
made amply clear to them. 

Then, I also want to call attention 
to the fact that after the letter was filed 
with the committee, I made this state- 
ment: 

Very well. If I have not made it clear on 
behalf of the committee, I do want to say 
that the committee, of course, receives any 
communications affecting the case. 

I also wish to make it clear that there are 
no conditions pertaining to its acceptance. 
Of course, the committee will give all mat- 
ters in the record due consideration. If 
there is nothing else, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 


That statement was made in the pres- 
ence of Judge Johnson and of his counsel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee if it 
is not a fact that not a member of the 
subcommittee that held the hearings 
talked to Judge Johnson either collec- 
tively or singly about this matter; that 
the only conversation that the commit- 
tee had with him with reference to it was 
through three excellent gentlemen, and 
lawyers, too, who were representing him, 
and at no time did Judge Johnson dis- 
cuss it with the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MICHENER. To make a long 
story short, the judge is out, the judge 
is not receiving his retirement pay, the 
judge will not receive his retirement pay, 
and the committee was advised by the 
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Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
Administration of Justice presided over 
by Mr. Chandler that the only way the 
judge could ever get the money here in 
question would be for the courts of the 
land to so decree; and any action which 
we may take here today in my opinion 
can as matter of law in no way affect the 
conditions as they were so far as the 
judge is concerned in this matter on July 
14, or whatever the date was that he 
resigned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My purpose in 
rising, of course, was to have incorpo- 
rated in the debates the evidence in rela. 
tion to the renunciation or relinquish- 
ment of his rights, because on some fy- 
ture occasicn that might be the impor- 
tant point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sutitvan, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H, R. 5413) to accept the renuncia- 
tion by Albert W. Johnson of pension 
under section 260 of the Judicial Code, 
pursuant to House Resolution 560, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon and to include 
a letter dated February 8, 1946, to which 
he referred; and also to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include three editorials. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der I had for this afternoon be trans- 
ferred to next Wednes Jay afternoon fol- 
lowing the special orders heretofore en- 
tered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING PERMANENT THE APPOINTMENT 
OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS OF CERTAIN 
GRADES IN THE ARMY, NAVY, AND 
MARINE CORPS 


Mr. MAY submitted the following con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(S. 1354) to authorize the permanent 
appointment in the grades of General 
of the Army, Fleet Admiral of the United 
States Navy, and General in the Marine 
Corps, respectively, of certain individ- 
uals who have served in such grades dur- 
ing the Second World War: 




































CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1354) 
to authorize the permanent appointment in 
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the grades of General of the Army, Fleet 
Admiral of the United States Navy, and gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, respectively, of cer- 
tain individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment 
numbered 3. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
pered 1, 2, and 4, and the amendment of the 
House to the title of the bill, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “shall be entitled to receive the same 
pay and allowances while on the retired list 
as Officers appointed under this section are 
entitled to receive while on active duty. 

“Sec. 3. The President is hereby author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint to the permanent 
grade of admiral in the Coast Guard any in- 
dividual who shall have served as Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, with the grade and 
rank of admiral, after March 21, 1945, and 
before August 14, 1945. Any officer appointed 
under the provisions of this section shall 
receive the pay and allowances prescribed by 
section 3 of the Act of March 21, 1945 (Public 
Law 20, Seventy-ninth Congress); and any 
such officer who has been or may hereafter 
be retired or relieved from active duty shall 
be entitled to have his name placed on the 
retired list with the highest or rank 
held by him on the active list or while on 
active duty, and shall be entitled to receive 
the same pay and allowances while on the 
retired list as officers appointed under this 
section are entitled to receive while on 
active duty.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


Dewey Snort, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
LISTER HILL, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
By W.R. A. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMEN’ 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1354) to authorize 
the permanent appointment in the grades of 
General of the Army, Fleet Admiral of the 
United States Navy, and general in the 
Marine Corps, respectively, of certain indi- 
viduals who have served in such grades dur- 
ing the Second World War, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendment No, 1: The Senate bill au- 
thorized the appointment to the permanent 
grade of Fleet Admiral of the United States 
Navy of any individual who had served in 
that grade after December 14, 1944, and 
before August 14, 1945. The House amend- 
ment authorized the appointment to that 
permanent grade of any individual who had 
Served in the grade after December 14, 1944, 
and prior to December 14, 1945; and had the 
effect of making one additional individual 
eligible for appointment to such permanent 
grade. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 4: The Senate bill 
Provided that any of the officers appointed 
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thereunder who are retired or relieved from 
active duty after the bill becomes law would 
be entitled to certain benefits while on the 
retired list. The House amendment provided 
for granting those same benefits to officers 
appointed thereunder who may have been 
retired before the bill becomes law. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: The Senate bill pro- 
vided that officers appointed thereunder to 
the grades of General of the Army and Fleet 
Admiral of the United States Navy should, 
when retired, receive the full pay and al- 
lowances which they received while on active 
duty. The House amendment provided for 
paying them, when retired, 75 percent of base 
pay and 75 percent of the personal money al- 
lowance to which they are entitled while 
on active duty. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: The Senate bill pro- 
vided that any officer appointed thereunder 
to the permanent grade of general in the 
Marine Corps should, when retired, receive 
the full pay and allowances which he re- 
ceived while on active duty. The House 
amendment reduced the retired pay of such 
an officer to 75 percent of his base pay and 
of his personal money allowance. The House 
amendment also (1) authorized the appoint- 
ment to the permanent grade of admiral 
in the Coast Guard of any individual who 
had served as Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, with the grade and rank of admiral, 
after March 21, 1945, and before August 14, 
1945; and (2) provided for paying him, when 
retired, 75 percent of his active duty base 
pay and personal money allowance. The 
conference agreement accepts the action of 
the House in authorizing appointment to 
the permanent grade of admiral in the Coast 
Guard but provides that officers appointed to 
the permanent grades of general in the 
Marine Corps and admiral in the Coast Guard 
shall, when retired; receive the full pay and 
allowances to which they are entitled while 
on active duty. 

ANvDREW J. May, 
EwINc THOMASON, 
OvERTON Brooks, 
Water G. ANDREWS, 
Dewey SHorrt, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
Sideration of the conference report on 
the bill (S. 1354) to authorize the per- 
manent appointment in the grades of 
General of the Army, Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, and general in 
the Marine Corps, respectively, of cer- 
tain individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War, and 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I see the 
ranking member of the Military Affairs 
Committee present. Is this satisfactory 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It isa 
matter, I may say, on which all the con- 
ferees agreed; it is a unanimous report, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman will tell us briefly what 
the conferees agreed to before we con- 
sent to this unusual procedure? The 
gentleman is going to explain the con- 
ference report, anyway. Why not ex- 
plain it now? 

Mr. MAY. The principal thing in 
issue in the conference between the Sen- 
ate and the House was the question 
whether or not the pay of these high- 
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ranking officers of the Army should be 
three-quarters or full pay. The Senate 
was absolutely adamant on it, there was 
no chance to get an agreement without 
going along with them on that. They 
yielded to us on three different proposi- 
tions, and we had to yield to them on 
that? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The House 
position was to grant 100-percent retired 
pay? 

Mr. MAY. Seventy-five percent. 

Mr. COLE of New York. And the 
Senate insisted on 100-percent retire- 
ment pay? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The House 
conferees yielded to the Senate on that 
point. The Senate yielded to the House 
on what points? 

Mr. MAY. The Senate yielded on 
three different propositions. The House 
had included Admiral Waesche and an- 
other officer, and then, in addition to 
that, the House adopted a little amend- 
ment here which changed the date fixed 
in the bill from July to August. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the House changed the provi- 
sion and included the months from 
August to September in order to include 
one of the great admirals of this war, Ad- 
miral Halsey, who became a five-star 
admiral in that period. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The bill as 
it passed the House included the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, but now the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard has 
been excluded? 

Mr. MAY. No, he has not been ex- 
cluded. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps has not been excluded either. . 

Mr. COLE of New York. In looking 
over the title of the bill, I noted it only 
covered the General of the Army and 
Fleet Admiral of the Navy and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. MAY. It covers all of them. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does it in- 
clude the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard? 

Mr. MAY. It does. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
conferees have exercised very wise and 
sound judgment. These men have ren- 
dered an outstanding service during the 
recent war and, in addition to that, there 
is the consideration that they will be 
available by our Government for impor- 
tant assignments. With the economic 
security that is given them, the remain- 
der of their life will be such that they 
will be subject to call for these important 
missions. As an illustration of that, we 
can take the case of General Marshall 
who was recently sent on a very impor- 
tant assignment. We can never tell 
when there will be future assignments for 
him elsewhere or for some of these other 
men. It is a very fine investment for our 
country and it gives a very deserved rec- 
ognition to these men. 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
agreement whatever 
taken by the conferees. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know that. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In fact, what 
has been recommended by the conferees, 
in my opinion, is little enough compen- 
sation for the great services these men 


I have no dis- 
with the action 
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have rendered. They are deserving of far 
greater than the reward provided by this 
bill. I just wanted to make sure that I 
had some slight understanding of what 
the conferees had done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wanted to show 
that there are many important assign- 
ments to be made and aimost any time 
something may arise in which one of 
these men could be utilized. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference repcrt was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude excerpts. 

Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 


OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is at present taking place 
a great world contest between democracy 
and dictatorship—between freedom and 
totalitarianism—between the self-gov- 
ernment of, by and for an enlightened 
people and the autocratic rule of a few 
over a people kept in ignorance. The 
prize in this contest is the adherence to 
one system or another of the peoples of 
the world. 

All men desire freedom. 

Therefore the world’s allegiance will 
go to the system of free government if a 
reasonable degree of security for the 
people is achieved and if the dynamic ex- 
pansion and growth which have always 
been the boasted economic counterparts 
of political liberty sore not lost. 

The whole future depends then upon 
whether or not we can, in the United 
States, get on top of ou~ economic prob- 
lems well enough and pursue a policy of 
sufficient vision so that our citizens—all 
of them- -can be reasonably certain of a 
good living and work to do, and so that 
our industry and agriculture can cast off 
their present fear of abundant produc- 
tion, fear of so-called surpluses, fear of 
their own full efficiency. 
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Long ago, as we Americans reckon 
time, John Adams, the second President 
of this Republic, said: 

All the perplexities, confusion and dis- 
tress in America arise, not from defects in 
its constitution or confederation, not from 
want of honor and virtue, so much as from 
downright ignorance of the nature of coin, 
credit, and circulation. 


The words are even more true today 
than they were when Adams uttered 
them. 

Our problems today center around our 
fears—fear of inflation, fear of debt, fear 
of failure of the market to absorb the 
goods we want to produce. 

It is with these three fears that I shall 
deal in this speech. 

OVERCOMING THE FEAR OF INFLATION 


There was a time when inflation could 
have been prevented. That time is past. 
It was at the beginning of the war. Had 
we determined then to tax heavily 
enough to pay for the war currently, we 
should have had no inflation problem. 
But we did not. 

We failed to pay for even half the cost 
of the war out of taxes. The other half 
we paid for in two ways. One way was 
by honest, true borrowing—the borrow- 
ing of the savings of the people, the sale 
to the people for money they possessed 
because they had earned and saved it, 
of Government bonds. This accounted 
for about 58 percent of our present 
national debt. As such it represefits’po- 
tential buying power in the hands of the 
people over amd above their current 
earnings, which is and will remain infla- 
tionary buying power probably for a long 
time. But at least this portion of the 
national debt increase had the virtue of 
not increasing the amount of money in 
existence in the Nation. The other 42 
percent of our national debt hangs about 
the necks of the American people for a 
very different reason. That amount— 
about $105,000,000,000 in all—is held by 
the banks, including $22,090,000,000 held 
by the Federal Reserve banks. These 
Government interest-bearing obligations 
were bought by the banks with money 
they creatod on their books for the ex- 
press purpose of using it to buy the bonds. 
It cost the banks nothing to create this 
money except a little fountain-pen ink. 
But because the banks have been and 
are allowed to usurp the essentially gov- 
ernmental power to create money—albeit 
in the form of demand deposits—they 
now have the American people $105,- 
000,000,000 in debt tothem. This part of 
the debt never should have been debt at 
all. 

If any money was to be created to help 
fight a war for national survival, it 
should have been done by the Congress 
or an agency thereof, and without a cent 
of capital debt or interest connected with 
it. But this was not done. Instead we 
inflated our currency—inflated it to the 
amount of over $85,000,000,000. We 
permitted the banks to create that much 
new money and put the Nation that 
much in debt to them for no service ren- 
dered in return. We permitted this be- 
cause we failed to tax enough to pay for 
the war. No wonder then that average 
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bank earnings for all national banks jp 
the year 1945 were almost 10 percent of 
all their capital funds—10 percent, not of 
capital stock alone, but of capital stock 
plus surplus, plus undivided profits, Fo; 
example, one of the very largest of the 
Nation’s banks made earnings of $59. 
000,000 on a total of $300,000,000 of capj- 
tal funds. 

No wonder either that inflation is not 
a danger but a present fact with which, 
for a time at least, we have got to learn 
to live as best we can. We more than 
doubled the amount of money in exist- 
ence in the United States of America 
from 1941 when we had $78,000,000,000 
of cash and bank deposits to 1945 when 
we had $163,000,000,000. Either this 
backlog of demand will never be spent or 
else it will bring inflation when it js 
spent. ' 

There are only two possible cures for 
inflation—taxes and production. A vast 
increase in production can enable us to 
catch up with the inflation of our money 
supply over a period of time. And cou- 
rageous taxation now could partly make 
up for our failure to prevent the inflation 
when we should have prevented it— 
namely during the war. It could also 
help reduce the national debt. 

There are three courses we can take. 
The first is to keep OPA and other agen- 
cies of control forever in order to prevent 
price inflation from resulting from the 
money inflation which has already taken 
place. Or we could tax all or most of the 
deferred savings out of the hands of the 
banks and the people and devote it to 
paying off a part of the debt which was 
caused by our failure to tax before. 

The first of these alternatives is so 
alien to American tradition that it must 
be rejected, although I do not believe 
we can or should abolish OPA until sup- 
plies of goods have been increased to a 
level well above anything we had prewar. 
The second, or taxation alternative, 
while economically unassailable is po- 
litically quite impossible, though I hope 
for enough courage in Congress so that 
we will at least not reduce further the 
net Government revenue. 

The third alternative, therefore, is the 
one that we must take. It is a mixed 
proposition. It requires the mainte- 
nance of high tax rates, but recognition 
that that will not be enough. And then 
it requires a willingness to face coura- 
geously the necessity of gradually ab- 
sorbing the inflationary pressure of 
$163,000,000,000 of money seeking to be 
spent. It must be borne in mind that 
this can never be done by means of cur- 
rent production at any prewar price 
level. For current production will, itself, 
generate about 90 to 95 percent enough 
buying power to purchase what is being 
currently produced. Theoretically cur- 
rent production generates enough buy- 
ing power to afford a full demand. In 
practice it always falls short. For prices 
include not only those costs which are 
distributed in wages, salaries, dividends, 
and profits, but also reserves and depre- 
ciation accounts, business taxes, and 
other items that do not get into the 
buying-power stream. But current pro- 
duction will generate almost enough ne 
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buying power to buy all that is produced. 
So where are the billions of deferred buy- 
ing power or savings to find goods to 
buy—this year, next year, or any other 
time? Only if there is full production 
over a long period of time and only if we 
deliberately seek to bring production and 
money supply gradually into line with 
one another can the inflationary pres- 
sure of these large savings be controlled. 
So if we are not going to pass a law 
saying no one can spend his savings at 
all, as I assume we are not going to do, 
we have to adjust the incomes of the 
people of the Nation upward in line with 
the facts of the present situation. And 
some prices, including a good many farm 
prices, will have to be allowed to rise 
somewhat, also. In this process we must 
keep sufficient controls to prevent the 
movement from getting out of hand, but 
accept it meanwhile not only as inevi- 
table but as a certain means of bringing 
about the constantly expanding rate of 
production upon which our salvation 
mainly depends. Incidentally, we shall 
by this process be reducing the real bur- 
den of our huge debt by the amount of 
the reduction in the buying power of the 
dollar which takes place. If I correctly 
understand it, the recent price-wage an- 
nouncement of the President is basically 
along these lines. The only question is 
whether it contemplates as much flexi- 
bility as the situation really demands, 
either as to wages or as to prices. 

Most of our present difficulties are 
arising not alone because we are in a 
period of adjustment and reconversion 
but also because of a lack of understand- 
ing of certain of the fundamental, and 
I am afraid, irresistible economic forces 
which are now at work. Wecannot solve 
this problem by looking back at the years 
after the First World War or even to 
the ones just before World War II. Since 
a continuance of well-distributed high 
mass buying power must in this age 
of superabundant production possibili- 
ties be the key to our economic policy, 
the first task is to make certain that the 
income levels of the people are suffici- 
ently high. From this point of view, 
wage increases become not a danger but 
rather an economic necessity and the 
only question is whether increases of 
15 to 18 percent are going to be enough. 
As a matter of fact those increases 
should for the time being be primarily 
calculated to prevent any decline in the 
standard of living of the people and 
even to make an allowance for a rea- 
sonable increase in that standard. I 
think, however, that few people will 
question the fact that wage and salary 
workers in America would be altogether 
willing to compromise the issue on the 
basis of an approximate 20-percent in- 
crease in unit rates of pay. Now, hav- 
ing once arrived at a fair basis of what 
wages and salaries should be, it becomes 
necessary to view the matter of prices 
from a realistic rather than a theoretical 
point of view. And it is self-evident that 
a fair price for any product is that price 
which covers the cost of production and 
leaves a fair profit for the producer 
Whether he be a manufacturer, a farmer, 
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or who he may be. I believe that the 
workers of the country as well as all 
other elements in the population believe 
that American business is entitled to a 
fair margin of profit. There will be 
many cases where wage increases can be 
granted without any increase in prices; 
but where this is not the case it is neces- 
sary that everyone know that necessary 
price adjustments can and will be made. 

Now there are a few facts regarding 
the relationships of production, prices, 
and money supply which must be borne 
in mind. Let us take money first. In 
1834 we had one-sixth of a billion dol- 
lars of cash money or its equivalent in 
bank deposits in the United States. To- 
day we have approximately 1,000 times 
that much money plus bank deposits, or 
$163,000,000,000. On a per capita basis 
we have about 120 times as much. We 
have five times as much money—includ- 
ing bank deposits—as we had at the end 
of World War I and almost three times 
as much as we had at the top of the 
boom in 1929. It took our Nation 158 
years to build up a money supply of $78,- 
000,000,000 which we had at the end of 
1941. In the 3% years which followed, 
that is up until July 1945, we added $85,- 
000,000,000 more by the process of per- 
mitting the banks to create money which 
means that we more than doubled the 
money supply of America between 1941 
and 1945. Under these circumstances it 
is idle to talk about wage and price levels 
in terms of prewar figures. 

The figures I have just given should 
prove conclusively that prices do not 
necessarily tend to increase anywhere 
nearly as fast as the supply of money 
increases. In the 100 years from June 
of 1845 to June of 1945, the money sup- 
ply of America increased over 100 times 
per capita while wholesale commodity 
prices only doubled. This, of course, was 
due to vast increases in production. 
However, it is inconvertibly true that the 
volume of production moves up and down 
in the same direction as the volume of 
money. Indeed, the graph line of pro- 
duction follows the money line either 
up or down as slavishly as a shadow fol- 
lowsa man. Carefully prepared records 
show that changes in the money line 
occur from 2 to 6 months before changes 
take place in the level of production. 
The fact of the matter is that today we 
have a sufficient money supply in Amer- 
ica to buy even at the price levels that 
would probably pertain on the basis of 
the policy I am advocating, approxi- 
mately twice the volume of goods that 
we bought in 1929. We ought not to be 
preventing farmers from staying in busi- 
ness of producing essential food supplies 
for America because of too inflexible a 
price policy. Neither ought we to pre- 
vent by the same means a full production 
of manufactured commodities. Let me 
say once again that I am far from advo- 
cating the abolition of the OPA. I shall 
vote for its continuance beyond June 30 
of this year, but I believe a more realistic 
policy is absolutely essential and I think 
the keynote of that policy must be that 
expanding production is the all-impor- 
tant need of the Nation. All the factors 
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are present today which can make pos- 
sible a tremendous production increase 
provided only we overcome our fear of 
higher incomes for the people on the one 
hand and our fear of reasonable and 
necessary price increases in cases where 
they are essential to bring about pro- 
duction. Everyone knows that we can- 
not expect to support and pay interest 
upon, let alone reduce, our present stag- 
gering debt unless we have high produc- 
tion and high national income. 

It is my firm belief and vigorous con- 
tention that many of the problems con- 
nected with labor disputes which we 
have faced could be readily solved if 
only we would approach them from the 
standpoint of the policies which I am at- 
tempting to set forth in this speech. 
PROSPERITY AT PRESENT DEPENDS ON INCREASING 

DEBT——THIS SHOULD NOT BE 

Now it has been, as I see it, a crime 
against the American people that we 
have saddled them with $105,000,000,000 
of utterly unnecessary debt *o the bank- 
ing system by allowing the present un- 
sound monetary system to continue. 
But since our money supply is, in fact, 
tied under that system inextricably to 
the volume of our debt, the increase in 
the debt has at least had the virtue of 
giving us so great increase in money sup- 
ply as to make it almost inevitable un- 
less we are to be incredibly stupid that 
we shall, for a period of years, be able to 
have an unprecedently high rate of na- 
tional production and income. This 
huge money supply sparked us to a gross 
national production of $200,000,000,000 
in 1944. It can remain at that rate or 
only slightly less if we but want it to. 

At this point I want to prove by the 
use of a simple chart that American pro- 
duction, employment and prosperity de- 
pend directly under our present mone- 
tary system upon the volume of our debt. 

The fact is that under the present 
monetary system of the United States 
it is impossible for us to sustain pros- 
perity without an increase in debt, public 
or private, or both. If we examine the 
figures on total production on the one 
hand and total debt on the other during 
the years we will find that total debt of 
the United States increased from $86,- 
100,000,000 in 1917 to $124,300,000,000 
in 1920. Production during those years 
remained relatively constant. They were 
prosperous years from an economic 
point of view. Beginning in May 1920, 
however, there took place a new course 
of deflationary action on the part of the 
Federal Reserve Board consisting in part, 
as will be remembered, an increase in 
the discount rate to 7 percent. Conse- 
quently the debt increased only very 
slightly during the balance of 1920 and 
during the year 1921. The economic re- 
sults of that were to cause the index of 
industrial production to fall from 75 to 
58, 100 points being the average produc- 
tion for the years 1935 to 1939. There- 
after the debt commenced to increase 
again and increased steadily until the 
end of 1929 when it reached a point of 
$173,400,000.000. In the year 1929 our 
production had increased to 110 points 
on the index of industrial production, 
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which is used here. In the next year the 
debt did not decline but held its own only. 
Nonetheless, production dropped a total 
of 19 points and continued to drop pre- 
cipitously as will be remembered until 
the trough of the depression in 1932. 
Thereafter, as the result of Govern- 
ment borrowing the total debt, public and 
private, began gradually to increase, not 
very rapidly, but gradually, and since it 
was Government debt that was increas- 
ing, and hence the expenditure of the 
money was usually siphoned into the 
hands of the rank and file of the people 
of the country for immediate expendi- 
ture, the effect of that debt increase was 
more dynamic on the economic system 
than is the case with an increase in 
private debt. In any event, production 
climbed under these influences to 113 
points in 1937. In that year, however, an- 
other decline in the increase in debt 
took place. The debt did not decline very 
much, being a decline from $159,500,000,- 
000 to $158,000,000,000 in that 12-month 
period. Production, meanwhile, fell off 
from 113 points to only 89 points due 
to that slight reduction in the debt. The 
war began, as will be remembered, in 
1939, and from that time on our debt, 
public and private, skyrocketed; so did 
our production, until we reached the fan- 
tastic total of $200,000,000,000 of gross 
national production in the year 1844 and 
approximately that same amount in 1945. 
I submit these figures only to show that 
our money supply is the thing that makes 
possible increases in production, that 
induces increase in production; that it 
was the fact that there were almost un- 
limited amounts of money available to 
pay for the goods that was the means of 
getting the tremendous war production 
which we obtained, and to point out, in 
the second place, that there is great ne- 
cessity for a change in a monetary sys- 
tem which makes it necessary for debt to 
increase in order for sustained produc- 
tion, employment, and prosperity to be 
possible. We have to cut the Gordian 
knot that ties our supply of money to our 
debt in order to be able to assure our- 
selves of continuous prosperity without 
increasing our debt at the same time. 
This condition cannot be permitted 
to continue much longer. Our supply 
of money must be divorced completely 
from its present bondage to debt. For 
otherwise we can neither have full pro- 
duction nor even ward off a devastating 
depression without still further increas- 
ing our already staggering mountain of 
debt. 
Hence there remains two problems 
about which I must speak. They are the 
fear of debt and the fear of failure of the 


market. I shall take the second of these 
first. 
CVERCOMING OUR FEAR OF FAILURE OF THE 


MARKET 


It would appear at first glance that 
there should be no need to fear failure 
of the market, considering the colossal 
supply of money that is available. But 
that money is far from equitably dis- 
tributed through the population, and as 
we have seen, a tremendous percentage 
of it belongs outright to financial institu- 
tions. Furthermore, if we are to pursue 
the policy of upward adjustment of both 
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wages and prices, which is the only way 
out for us, we have to make a great effort 
to do justice by the elements of the 
population who will be economically 
harmed by such a trend. These are the 
People living on fixed incomes. They 
are also the people whose buying power 
is most likely to fail and who, therefore, 
are most likely to cease to be an effective 
part of the market for expanding pro- 
duction. In general there must be an 
attempt to bring about increases in white 
collar workers’ income. The Govern- 
ment can set an example by promptly 
passing legislation giving a reasonable 
increase in pay to Government workers. 
From every viewpoint the pay of men in 
the armed forces, the allowances for 
their dependents, and the compensation 
rates of disabled veterans should be in- 
creased. The largest group of people 
attempting to live on fixed incomes are 
those either now covered or who ought 
to be covered by the Social Security Act. 
If their incomes could be adjusted to the 
new levels a major step would have been 
taken toward general equity. 

The Social Security Act is at present 
only a partial and inadequate measure. 
It covers only a portion of the popula- 
tion and provides only meagerly for some 
of them. The first step should be to 
greatly broaden the Social Security Sys- 
tem so that it will include old-age-retire- 
ment pensions for all older people in the 
Nation who have reached the age where 
their employment in industry becomes 
generally difficult and at times virtually 
impossible. Just what tnis age should 
be ought to be determined by general 
economic conditions, but it is probable 
that it should not be older than 60 years. 
Coverage should be universal as to all 
persons in receipt of incomes less than a 
certain amount who have attained the 
retirement age. The amount of the old- 
age pension should be enough for a life 
of decency and self-respect, substan- 
tially above the present level. 

In addition, the act should be broad- 
ened to include reasonable provision for 
all disabled persons and should not be 
limited as at present to the blind. 

In the third place, the aid to depend- 
ent children ought to be broadened and 
increased so that it would be true that 
a mother deprived of a breadwinner in 
her family could devote herself to the 
care of the children without being com- 
pelled to support them economically at 
the sarae time. 

The volume of production of food by 
American farmers is abundant, both in 
good times and bad. In the name of 
justice, therefore, action must be taken 
to maintain a market for agricultural 
commodities which will be somewhere 
near commensurate with the supply of 
food. We must never again permit hun- 
ger and farm “surpluses” to exist side 
by side. The House has just passed a 
bill making provision for financing the 
purchase of what otherwise would be- 
come surplus food commodities and 
making them available to local school 
districts for school lunches for under- 
nourished children, This could be made 
part of the social-security program. _ 

Under these circumstances, the Social 
Security Act would really constitute 
what the name implies—a thing it does 
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not do at present. It would provide pro- 
tection against dependence in old age: 
it would provide aid to the disableq 
among the population; it would protect 
the American home; it would protect the 
health of children. From an economic 
point of view, however, a broadened na- 
tional insurance program of this sort 
would constitute a means of maintaining 
the general buying power of the Nation 
through the years and would become not 
only a social-security system but an 
economic-security system for the entire 
country. Furthermore, this plan would 
not interfere in the slightest degree with 
the self-dependence of any able-bodied 
American citizen in the productive years 
of life. It would not increase the power 
of the Government by one iota but would 
be a means of passing economic power 
on to millions of citizens in the purchas- 
ing power that they would consistently 
receive. 

The crucial point in this proposal, 
however, is found in a method of financ- 
ing the system which will make it pos- 
sible to use it as a means of regulating 
and evening out the flow of demand in 
the country. And here I am talking not 
only about overcoming the fear of fail- 
ure of the market, but also about over- 
coming the fear and menace of debt. 
Since this program would be of benefit 
to the entire population, it should be 
basically financed by a broad general 
tax similar to the so-called Victory tax 
levied during the war. There should be 
reasonable exemptions high encugh to 
cover the minimum amount necessary 
for a basic standard of living, but no 
other deductions from gross income 
should be allowed, excepting this basic 
exemption. The rate of tax should be 
fixed so to finance the entire system in 
times of prosperity and reasonably full 
employment and to provide some surplus 
in addition at such times. The present 
is such a time and the operation of the 
system I am here proposing would there- 
fore have a counter-inflationary effect 
as well as bringing about a fairer distri- 
bution of income. But then it should be 
provided in the act that the tax would 
be lowered or eliminated entirely, if 
necessary, in times of threatening de- 
flation, falling prices, and unemploy- 
ment. Thus with the out-payments con- 
tinuing at a time like that we would be 
equipped with an automatic device for 
increasing the purchasing power of the 
country in an orderly fashion at the time 
when such action was needed to assure 
continuing employment. 

The question arises as to how the 
necessary funds would be provided for 
out-payments under these circum- 
stances. The first part of that answer 
is that any surplus accumulated in the 
fund would be used first. But the second 
part of the answer is that since the eco- 
nomic problem of the Nation would be 
one of matching potential production 
with equivalent buying power in the 
hands of the people, the Congress itself 
would be entirely justified and correct 
in authorizing the creation of a sufficient 
volume of new money or national credit 
to maintain the out-payments of the 
national insurance or social-security Sys- 
tem in lieu of tax revenues. Instead of 
permitting the private banks to create 
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the new money needed to expand pur- 
chasing power at a time of threatening 
deflation and then compelling the Gov- 
ernment of the Nation to borrow that 
new money back from the private banks 
at interest, it is here proposed that the 
Government create the new money itself 
in the first place. This would not be 
inflation because the money would be 
used by the recipients of social-security 
benefits for the purchase of goods in 
process of production, which goods would 
otherwise go without a market. The 
new money would only be the means of 
warding off deflation and depression and 
of maintaining the price level at a rea- 
sonably stable average. Thus, the na- 
tional debt need not be increased by a 
single dollar under this proposal. 

If we are sincere in wanting to main- 
tain freedom in our economic system, we 
have to have the means of preventing a 
failure of the market or mass unemploy- 
ment in the future. The program here 
proposed would go a major distance in ac- 
complishing that purpose by itself. It 
does not rest upon any further increase 
in the national debt, nor upon any un- 
warranted invasion of the realm of pri- 
vate enterprise by Government. Neither 
does it involve discretionary decisions by 
Government agencies, nor an increase in 
Government power. The only place 
where governmental decisions would be 
made would be in the reduction of the 
tax rate, and certainly this is a measure 
to which no one will object. 

Action to curb monopoly power, to de- 
velop the natural resources of the Nation 
for the common welfare, to maintain a 
decent basic level of minimum wages in 
the country, to prevent precipitous de- 
clines in farm prices—all these would be 
required in addition. But the basic 
problem of maintaining an adequate flow 
of buying power in the markets of the 
country at all times would have been 
largely answered. And that is the one 
basic necessity if there are to be good 
jobs and steady ones for the veterans 
of America’s wars, and if we are to meet 
successfully the tremendous problem of 
economic adjustment which our country 
now faces. 

Perfect justice cannot possibly be done 
in the present circumstances. The all- 
important consideration is a dynamic ex- 
pansion of production. Upon that our 
= future depends. It must come 

rst. 


OVERCOMING [HE FEAR OF DEBT 


The third fear from which we suffer is 
the fear of debt. I have already indi- 
cated certain specific measures that 
should be taken to divorce our flow of 
money or buying power from the in- 
crease in debt. But I am not through. 
As a means of controlling inflation it is, 
above all things, necessary to check the 
further creation of new money by the 
banking system. This can be accom- 
plished effectively by a measure long 
overdue in the interest of sound banking 
itself. It also happens to be a measure 
which could, in effect reduce by approxi- 
mately one-third to 40 percent the pres- 
ent national debt of the United States. 
If we really want to control this infla- 
tion, we will proceed to institute the 100- 
Percent reserve system for demand de- 
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posits in the banks. We will require the 
banks to go back into the banking busi- 
ness of accepting deposits of pre-existing 
money and making loans and invest- 
ments with it. As the banks do this, we 
will attempt to get the Government out 
of this business. But we must likewise, 
in the interest of our country, in the in- 
terest of controlling inflation, in the 
interest of solving the problem of debt, 
get the banks out of the Government’s 
business of creating money. At the 
present time the holdings of all the 
banks of cash and Government securi- 
ties is substantially in excess of the to- 
tal amount of their demand deposits. If 
we permit the Government bonds to be 
counted as part of the required 100-per- 
cent reserves, we would freeze these 
bonds in the bank vaults and prevent 
their becoming a base for a further 
multiple expansion of bank credit money. 
For the time being, the banks could re- 
ceive the interest, but since the bonds 
would, in effect, have been monetized as 
part of reserves, therefore, when they 
came due, they could and should be re- 
placed with cash money created by the 
Government without capital debt, inter- 
est charge or taxes. This money would 
take the place of the bonds as part of 
the 100-percent reserves in the banks 
behind all their demand deposits. Then 
we would be safe from uncontrolled in- 
flation. Then every bank in the Na- 
tion would be forever safe from runs or 
failure. Then we would have reduced 
our national debt to manageable pro- 
portions and have lifted a tremendous 
and, as I have explained, completely un- 
just burden from the backs of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Let us take back the Nation’s birth- 
right and solve the debt problem as we 
do so. It used to be contended that the 
Nation had to pay the banks for their 
costless manufacture of money in order 
to keep the banks going. With bank 
earnings at 10 percent of all capital 
funds, such an argument becomes ridicu- 
lous. If there ever was an appropriate 
time to correct the gross inequity of our 
monetary system, that time is now. 

There is one group of people who, I 
confess, would be hurt by my proposal. 
They are the people depending wholly, 
or almost wholly, upon the income from 
Government bonds. The real value of 
their interest receipts would be cut down. 
But there is no way of avoiding this. The 
reason so many bonds were sold—namely, 
our failure to tax to pay for the war—is 
the reason the bondholders now have the 
bonds they do. It is also the cause of the 
fact that we cannot protect the real buy- 
ing power of interest without wrecking 
the country in the process. Furthermore, 
if we follow the course I have charted, 
we shall be able to have and to indefi- 
nitely sustain a high level of production 
and national income. And that will 
mean that the bonds will be good, that 
they will be paid—even though in dollars 
of somewhat lessened purchasing power. 
And as a means of easing the blow upon 
these people, I would favor permitting a 
reasonable amount of Government bonds 
to be used by any individual to purchase 
a schedule of annuity payments for his 
protection in the future. 
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In any case, there are times when the 
truest conservatism may sound radical. 
For they are times when nothing will 
suffice except going to the roots of our 
problems. I have not dealt with all of 
these in this speech. I could not. The 
great problem of monopoly I have not 
directly discussed. But I have tried to 
give a rational answer to what I believe 
are the great fears from which our Na- 
tion now suffers so far as our domestic 
problems are concerned. I hope I have 
offered substantial hope that these fears 
can with understanding and courageous 
action be overcome. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


UNITED CHURCH SERVICE CENTER, NEW 
WINDSOR, MD. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article from 
yesterday’s Washington Sunday Star. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to bring to the attention 
of the House of Representatives of this 
great Nation of ours a work that i think 
is deserving. I feel that a brief account- 
ing of it should well be spread upon the 
pages of our CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. In 
the Washington Sunday Star of yester- 
day there was a story about the relief 
center at New Windsor, Md. This began 
as the headquarters of the Brethren 
Service Committee. Last October it was 
taken over by the interdenominational 
church committee on overseas relief and 
reconstruction, sponsored by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. The Brethren leadership, however, 
remains. This relief center was begun 
by one of those denominations that are 
known as the peace churches. They 
comprise the Quakers, Mennonites, and 
the Church of the Brethren. It is part 
of the doctrine of these churches that 
they refuse, under all circumstances the 
taking of life. Many members of this 
group were conscientious objectors dur- 
ing the war and World War I. 

I rise now to point out the work they 
have been doing during the war and par- 
ticularly since the war ended. It is in 
line with, and justifies their reasons for, 
resisting the taking of life. They have 
lost no opportunities to help. The work 
they are now doing as churches and as 
individuals is the restoring of life to the 
suffering of the entire world. I think it 
is commendable. They are not alone, of 
course. Practically every one of our 
American churches—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish—are taking an active 
part in the relief of the suffering around 
the globe, but these folks are very active 
and have led the fiela. 

I shall include with my remarks an ar- 
ticle by Carter Brooke Jones which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Sunday Star. I 
think he has written it very well, and I 
think it delineates very well the nature 
and scope of their service. 

Last fall it was my pleasure to show 
seven boys from my own district around 
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the Capitol here. They had lunch with 
me. They had the pleasure of meeting 
the Speaker of the House down in the 
hallway. It was a very pleasant experi- 
ence for them. They were on their way 
to Poland with a shipload of heifers and 
horses, a practical expression from the 
people of America. They were volun- 
teers—as is most of this service. They 
were taking livestock over there that had 
been donated. It is refreshing to observe 
that we can assist others and do so with- 
out forever charging it to the taxpayer 
through appropriations. They went to 
Poland, and I am glad they did because 
those boys saw suffering and understood 
it in the only way it can be understood. 
It has to be seen. It was a valuable ex- 
perience for them. 

The churches in my district thought 
that livestock did not fit in too well; that 
they were a fruit-producing country; so 
in my district the Brethren Church has 
bought an old abandoned brick school 
house near Wenatchee, Wash., and set a 
canning center up there. It is their in- 
tention to can surplus fruits and vege- 
tables for overseas relief that otherwise 
would be wasted. Our markets are long 
distances away and there ere surpluses 
at harvest time. It is their intention to 
make their contribution to the relief of 
Europe and elsewhere in that way—a 
very practical approach. As is the case 
out here at New Windsor, as is revealed 
by the story in the Star, the cannery in 
my district will also be operated by vol- 
unteer labor, and its over-all operation 
will be sponsored by the Wenatchee Val- 
ley Church of the Brethren and the other 
participating churches of that area. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America have three centers of 
operations. The first one is at New 
Windsor. There is another center in 
this relief work of the Churches of Christ 
in America at Nappanee, Ind., and an- 
other at Modesto, Calif. It is a very 
practical thing when you get down to 
it—the serving of mankind by each of us. 
We try to do it through our political 
channels here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But it becomes impersonal, 
and therefore not as effective as it 
should. It is just an appropriation. It 
is much better when relief and succor is 
given to suffering people through the 
medium of a nonpolitical agency. I hope 
that the people of this Nation will en- 
courage, support, and commend always 
such works as these. 

[From the Washington Star of March 17, 
1946] 
NEw WINDSOR—WHERE 150 MEN AND WOMEN 
Tol, FOR THE SUFFERING MILLIONS 
(By Carter Brooke Jones) 

New WInpsor, Mp., March 16.—On a hill- 
top that towers above this western Mary- 
land village muffied voices and a sound of 
hammers break the quiet of a hazy spring 
day. 

Within a labyrinth of old buildings, a 
cobbler repairs shoes. Women cut cloth into 
patterns. Men and women pack boxes. A 
truck pulls tortuously up a steep road. 

Seven miles away a young man pulls a 
reluctant heifer out of a barn for inspection. 

Down in the valley the town postmaster 
tugs wearily at so many parcels that it might 
have been Christmas. 

On a railroad siding a freight car is being 
loaded with strange haste, while the dis- 
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patcher looks at his watch and remarks that 
they’d better hurry—the fast freight’ll be 
along in 20 minutes. 

It’s all part of a pattern. 


SCHOOL CLOSED AFTER 104 YEARS 


The buildings on the hill housed genera- 
tions of students at Blue Ridge College, 
which finally closed its doors in 1943 after 
104 years. It’s doubtful whether many peo- 
ple outside of this section of the country 
ever heard of the college or of its little town 
of New Windsor. Even today there are 
Marylanders who don’t know where New 
Windsor is. 

But homeless Poles, destitute Czechs, hun- 
gry French, Germans, and Dutch are staring 
every week at boxes that bear in bold sten- 
cils: “From the United Church Service Cen- 
ter, New Windsor, Md., U. 8. A.” 

There will be many thousands who will 
never forget New Windsor. 

For here on this old campus, the Protestant 
churches, some 30 denominations, have 
united in a relief project which is sending a 
steady stream of desperately needed things 
to Europe and Asia—clothing, food, seed, 
dairy cattle. 

At this headquarters, where you can look 
across a vast stretch of valley to the jagged 
haze of the Blue Ridge on the horizon, Chris- 
tianity has become more than principle and 
precept. It has been translated into action. 

These workers, young and old, men and 
women, boys and girls, are obeying the kind- 
ly mandate: “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
Nearly all of them are volunteers. 


ONE OF THREE UNITED STATES CENTERS 


When the little college gave up a long 
financial struggle in 1943, the campus was 
bought. at auction by the Church of the 
Brethren. Later the Brethren service com- 
mittee set up a relief center. Members of 
this faith ran it so efficiently that last Oc- 
tober it was taken over by the interdenomi- 
national church committee on overseas relief 
and reconstruction, sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
New Windsor became one of three centers in 
the United States for the collection and dis- 
tribution of supplies. The others are at Nap- 
panee, Ind., and Modesto, Calif. New Windsor 
probably is best known among the churches, 
and bundles have come here from every State. 

“New Mexico was missing,” said C, L. An- 
gell, the harassed but willing freight agent 
for the Western Maryland Railroad, “but 
sure enough, a car came in from there the 
other day.” 

The campus houses about 150 volunteer 
workers. They have come from more than 20 
States, offering their services for a few days, 
for weeks, or even months. Every week end, 
boys from Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, only 7 miles away, come to put in a 
day or two helping out. Church workers have 
come from Washington, Baltimore, and many 
other places. But there’s more than enough 
work for all, and more volunteers are needed, 
especially those who can stay a while. 

Memhers of the Brethren Church, having 
started the project, still are prime movers in 
carrying it forward. But many faiths are 
represented. 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED 


No one asks those who drop in the help 
exactly how they interpret the Book of Gen- 
esis or whether they believe in infant bap- 
tism or favor total immersion at a later age. 
They're asked only, “Can you help? How long 
can you stay?” 

Selective Service has assigned about 75 
conscientious objectors to the center, and 
these youths are eager to serve here. Offi- 
cials say they are invaluable. 

The volunteers have included college pro- 
fessors, laborers, farmers, artisans of every 
type, ministers, lawyers, engineers. 

There is, as just one example, Miss Elouine 
Arnold, of Washington, who got a leave cf 
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absence from her job with a typewriter com. 
pany to come here and work in the office for 
5 months—for no compensation except the 
satisfaction of helping the helpless. 

Sometimes a whole group will come from 
some community to stay a week or a month 
sewing, sorting, baling up clothing, and 
otherwise lending their hands to whatever js 
needed. 

Amish women in organdy caps give a co). 
orful touch to the work rooms and the 
cafeteria. 

There is Anna Karicofe, a missionary, who 
is working here while she awaits her return 
to north Africa. Rudy Sailor, a farmer from 
Illinois, looks, with his long chin whiskers 
like a portrait of an old-time Dunkard, as 
the Brethren once were called. And Mr. 
Sailor, sorting shoes for victims of the war 
has given much else to the cause of his coun. 
try. His son was killed in the Pacific. 


WORK MARKED BY EFFICIENCY 


One who had not inspected the center 
might think that a group of workers hap- 
hazardly would turn out that sort of work 
The contrary is true. The project moves 
with quiet efficiency from start to finish. No 
wasted motion is apparent. The workers 
have been provided with the latest equip- 
ment, and they operate it so effectively that 
three to four carloads of clothing and a car 
of food move out every week. During one 
recent week, seven carloads left for the docks 
in Baltimore or New York, but that was a 
record week. 

The clothing is sorted and baled in the 
school gymnasium. Under a torn basketba!! 
basket, a baling machine of the newest de- 
sign pressed the garments into compact bun- 
dles, which are wrapped in paper and burlap 
automatically and sent down a chute to wait- 
ing trucks. 

Efforts are made to obtain gifts of clothing 
in good repair. Repair work except on shoes, 
no longer is done at the center. If torn cloth- 
ing does arrive, however, it is not discarded, 
but sewing kits are enclosed when it is 
shipped, so that the recipients can mend it 

Shoes rre in a different category. If they 
are salvagable, they :*e welcome. The center 
has as complete a repair shop as you'd find in 
any city. Shoes are soled, heeled, and mended 
until they come out looking new. Hundreds 
of pairs are renovated and boxed every week. 

Many of these shoes will be taken eagerly 
by the homeless, the displaced persons, as 
they are called, who have dragged themselves 
through northern winters with sacks wrapped 
about their feet or only papers, perhaps. 


CANNED FOOD IS BOXED 


Canned food of all sorts is donated and this 
is boxed and consigned to places abroad 
where it is needed most. 

On the day this reporter visited the center, 
120 cases of seeds were ready to go out. These 
seeds are for vegetable gardens, to help those 
with a little land to grow their own food. 

There were 32 varieties of seeds in the ship- 
ment. There are about 60 potential gardens 
in each case and each garden is designed for 
six persons. 

The seeds are divided among the various 
countries needing relief, with due care taken 
to send to each only thos. varieties suited to 
its soil and preferred by the people. 

Many churches and charitable organiza- 
tions buy cloth and send it to New Windsc r. 
Here it is cut into patterns, most for chil- 
dren’s clothing. These are returned to the 
organizations that bought them. Women ©! 
church circles and other groups make the 
completed garments and return them to te 
center for final shipment. . 

More than 200 bales of clothing move ou! 
of the gymnasium every day. here are 
400 to the carload. Each bale weighs 100 
pounds and costs $5.90 to make up This 
expense includes labor, materials, transpor- 
tation, office overhead, telephone, telegr#P” 
and warehouse rental. 
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Hundreds of fine dairy cattle are being 
donated to the farm for shipment overseas. 

The center already has shipped 1,200 heif- 
ers to Poland, France, Greece, Belgium, and 
Czechoslovakia. A new shipment of 350 
head is about to go to Prance. 


HERDS GO TO NEEDIEST 


B. G. Bushong, livestock representative of 
the project, explained that the dairy herds 
are going to places where the need is most 
urgent. Thus some have gone to orphanages 
in France and to tuberculosis sanitariums in 
Belgium. Others have gone to Polish fam- 
ilies without any farm animals at all. Some 
plue-ribbon bulls have gone to Greece to 
help replace destroyed herds. 

Workers for the United Church Service 
Center go along with the cattle to feed them 
aboard ship and see that they reach their 
destinations. 

This little capital of mercy even has a 
mimeographed newspaper, the Weekly Proc- 
essor. It is edited by Charles (Chuck) Webb, 
director of education and publicity. Mr. 
Webb's wife works in the pattern room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb are awaiting assignment to 
the European end of the project, which is 
the World Service Committee, an organiza- 
tion of the World Council of Churches. 

The center has its own carpentry and re- 
pair shops where crates are made for ship- 
ping food and other materials and machin- 
ery is repaired. An electric cutting machine 
is the feature of the cloth pattern room. 

The town of New Windsor, which was a& 
tranquil foothill community of 500, has al- 
most doubled its population since the enter- 
prise was expanded to Nation-wide propor- 
tion, and the village stirs with activity un- 
known through its century-plus history. 

The freight agent has become one of the 
busiest on his whole line. Postmaster 
William D. Lovell handles 250 incoming sacks 
of parcel post every week. He used to take 
in around 40. There’s talk of raising the 
rank of his postoffice from third to second 
class. 

VISITED BY MANY CHURCHMEN 

Noted churchmen drop in from all over 
the country—clergy and laymen—to see how 
the relief work is going. They leave with 
pleased comments. 

The Federal Council of Churches hesi- 
tated at first when it was suggested that it 
sponsor a national relief program. Officials 
wondered whether they would be duplicat- 
ing or overlapping the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. Then they did some checking and 
decided all it could do and all their organi- 
zation might do would only begin to meet 
the need. So they went ahead. 

The relief shipments of the Protestant 
churches are made in close cooperation with 
UNRRA. Routes and destinations are worked 
out through UNRRA. 

John D. Metzler, director of the United 
Church Service Center, formerly was a school 
teacher, 

He has seen some moving letters from 
organizations and individuals in Europe, tell- 
ing what relief shipments have meant. 

Mr. Metzler calls New Windsor the center of 
the Ecumenical Movement in America at the 
moment—meaning the movement toward 
the unity of Christian churches. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of Mr. 
Bates of Kentucky), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Broom (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 10 days, on account of 
Official business. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 19, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 19, 
1946. 

Business to be considered: Public 
hearing on H. R. 5555, a bill to amend 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended, and for other purposes. To 
hear REA Administrator Claude R. 
Wickard. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


On Tuesday, March 19, 1946, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion will consider private bills H. R. 
4725, H. R. 5634, H. R. 5598, H. R. 5200, 
H. R. 4958, H. R. 4254, H. R. 5278, and 
H. R. 4672. 

On Wednesday, March 20, 1946, the 
committee will proceed with hearings 
on H. R. 3663. 

The hearings will begin at 10: 30 a. m. 
in room 445, old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 19. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an oninibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1142. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize additional permanent professors 
of the United States Military Academy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1143. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the payment of additional uni- 
form gratuity to reserve officers commis- 
sioned from the status of aviation cadets; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1144. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed-bill 
to authorize and direct the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to close Van Ness 
Street between Connecticut Avenue and Reno 
Road NW.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1145. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1146. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, according to law, 
the information that the lease which expired 
November 26, 1945, which lease is held by 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., was renewed be- 
yond its initial time; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1739. An act to reimburse certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of fires which occurred at various Navy shore 
activities: without amendment (Rept. No. 
1747). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 430. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation of the disposition of the case 
against certain individuals charged by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation with es- 
pionage and possession of confidential Gov- 


ernment documents; without amendment 
(Rept No. 1748). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 563. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expense of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 318 of the Seventy-ninth Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1749). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on, Accounts. 
House Resolution 564. Resolution providing 
compensation for employees of the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1750). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER. Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 565. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 4873, a bill to create 
an Agricultural Credit Agency, to consolidate 
therein all Federal agricultural lending agen- 
cles, to create a public farm-appraisal sys- 
tem, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1751). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2239. A bill to simplify and improve 
credit services to farmers and promote farm 
ownership by abolishing certain agricultural 
lending agencies and functions, by trans- 
ferring assets to the Farmers’ Home Corpo- 
ration, by enlarging the powers of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Corporation, by authorizing 
Government insurance of loans to farmers, 
by creating preferences for loans and insured 
mortgages to enable veterans to acquire 
farms, by providing additional specific au- 
thority and directions with respect to the 
liquidation of resettlement projects and 
rural-rehabilitation projects for resettlement 
purposes, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1752). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6433. A bill to amend section 540 of 
title 10 and section 441 (a) of title 34 of the 
United States Code providing for the detail 
of United States military and naval missions 
to foreign governments; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1753). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RFSOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
286. An act for the relief of James F. Des- 
mord; without amendment (Rept. No. 1717). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. HOOK: Committee on Claims. 8S. 401. 
An act for the relief of sundry fruit growers 
of the State of Delaware who sustained losses 
as the result of the fumigation of apples with 
methyl bromide in order to comply with the 
requirements of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relating to the Japanese 
beetle quarantine; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1718). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
983. An act for the relief of A. F. Crawford; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1719). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1184. An act for the relief of A. L. Clem and 
Ida M. Bryant; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1720). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. §8. 
1319. An act for the relief of Mrs. Alice Con- 
don; without amendment (Rept. No. 1721). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 8S. 
1411. An act for the relief of Alfred Oster- 
hoff, doing business as Illini Reefer Transit, 
Champaign, Ill.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1722). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 8. 
1622. An act for the relief of Gordon Cole 
Hart; without amendment (Rept. No. 1723). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
&. 1840. An act for the relief of the Danvers 
Shoe Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1724). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1072. A bill for the relief of Henry R. 
Butler; with amendment (Rept. No. 1725). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 1642. A bill for the relief 
of Edith Popwell; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1726). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1852. A bill for the relief of R. H. White 
Transfer & Storage Co., of Nashville, Tenn.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1727). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1919. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maud M. 
Wright and Mrs. Maxine Mills; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1728). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2188. A bill for the relief of George W. 
Bailey; with amendrient (Rept. No. 1729). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2569. A bill for the relief of Daphne 
Webb; with amendment (Rept. No. 1730). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2576. A bill for the relief of William 
FP. Schmeltz; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1731). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2665. A bill for the relief of Acchille 
Guillory and Olivia Guillory; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1732). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
2747. A bill for the relief of George A. West; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1733). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Commit- 
tee on Claims. H.R. 2926. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Alice Breon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1734). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2973. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Thomas Haynes, a minor; with amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 1735). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3007, A bill for the relief of Russell F. 
Taylor; with amendment (Rept. No. 1736). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3125. A bill for the relief of Lovie M. 
Trotter; with amendment (Rept. No. 1737). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3160. A bill for the relief of George 
Corenevsky; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1738). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: Committee 
on Claims. H. R. 3329. A bill for the relief 
of Ralph H. Lemon; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1739). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3341. A bill for the relief of J. E. and 
Minerva Mitchell, and Rosie Monroe; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1740). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3432. A bill for the relief of J. W. 
Edgerly & Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1741). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. H. 


R. 3434.. A bill for the relief of Belmont 
Properties Corp.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1742). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 3470. A bill for the relief 
of the legal guardian of Hunter A. Hoagland, 
a minor; with amendment (Rept. No. 1743). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3512. A bill for the relief of Willie 
Lamb and Edgar Lamb; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1744). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3676. A bill for the relief of Pershing 
W. Ridgeway; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1745). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3770. A bill for the relief of Lyndon T. 
Montgomery; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1746). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 5796. A bill to amend title II of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended, to permit the 
making of contributions, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, for the mainte- 
nance and operation of certain school facili- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 5797. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, by giving 
insurance credits under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance provisions of that 
act for military service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. RB. 5798. A bill to recognize and reward 
distinguished war service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5799. A bill transferring the jurisdic- 
tion, supervision, administration, and con- 
trol over the salmon and other fisheries of 
Alaska, except the fur-seal and sea-otter 
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fisheries, from the Department of the In. 
terior to the Territory of Alaska, and {or 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 5800. A bill-to authorize schoo! dis- 
tricts in Alaska to issue bonds for schoo} 
construction, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 5801. A bill to provide that time spent 
as prisoners of war in World War II by Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard officers 
and enlisted personnel shall be computed as 
double time for all purposes under any pro- 
vision of law; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. E 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 5802. A bill relative to restrictions 
applicable to Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 5803. A bill to amend the Naval Avia- 
tion Cadet Act of 1942 so as to authorize 
appointment of navigators and observers as 
commissioned officers; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 5804. A bill to set aside certain lands 
in Oklahoma for the Indians of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Indian Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. J. Res. 326. Joint resolution directing 
the Federal Power Commission to inquire 
into and report to the Congress on various 
matters with respect to atomic energy for 
nonmilitary use and purposes of peace; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 134. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a declaration of policy with 
reference to occupation of enemy territory 
and the appointment of a joint committee 
to determine personnel requirements in re- 
lation thereto, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 135. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a declaration of policy with 
reference to occupation of enemy territory 
and the appointment of a joint committee to 
determine personnel requirements in rela- 
tion thereto, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R.5805. A bill for the relief of James 
Harry Martin; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H.R.5806. A bill for the relief of Eita 
Yoakam; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5807. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
H. Cooper and Charles E. Cooper; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5808. A bill for the relief of Vertie 
Bea Loggins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

H.R. 5809. A bill granting a pension to 
Jennie Christiana Rohrbacker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R.5810. A bill granting a pension to 
Rolin R. James; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 5811. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of David Owens, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEAL: 

H. R.5812. A bill for the relief of the Silver 
Fleet Motor Express, Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 
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H.R.5813. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Iola Veach; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.5814. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Torr Allyn; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1709. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Dr. J. T. L. McNew, vice president for 
engineering, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station, Tex., favor- 
ing House bill 5517; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditudes in the Executive Departments. 

1710. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of 60 citizens, protesting against House bill 
1362; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1711. Also, petition of the Lions Club of 
Edgerton, Wis., Robert H. Stricker, president, 
petitioning Congress to include the sum of 
$50,000 in the Agriculture appropriation bill 
for 1947 to establish a forest research center 
in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1712. Also, petition of W. W. Beeman for 
the Wisconsin Association of Scientists, urg- 
ing adoption of the McMahon bill, Senate 
bill 1717, and rejection of the May-Johnson 
bill, Senate bill 1463; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 





SENATE 
Tvespay, Marcu 19, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, light of all that is 
true, strength of all that is good, glory 
of all that is lovely, we lift our anxious 
eyes from the swiftly changing scenes of 
earth, which so perplex us and dismay 
us, that we may see again in Thee the 
wisdom, the serenity, the power, and the 
love sufficient for our needs. 

As toils and turmoils testing our jaded 
spirits wait with each day’s duty, so, 
blessed be Thy name, at noontide stand 
these gates of peace that open to a holy 
Shrine of prayer. Here we bow utterly 
alone, bringing each a life stained by 
sin yet strengthened by trial, sobered by 
failure yet rejoicing in hope, and en- 
riched by friendships. Possess us with 
Thy passion for purity and peace, purge 
us by Thy cleansing fire, that for this 
troubled day we may be the faithful serv- 
ants of Thy redeeming will. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, March 15, 1946, was dispensed 
With, and the Journal was approved. 


NOTICE OF SPEECH BY SENATOR PEPPER 


ON PEACE AND AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, to those 
Who may be interested I should like to 
announce that immediately after the 
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Senate convenes tomorrow I shall seek 
recognition ey the Chair to speak, with 
the candor which I believe the gravity of 
the situation requires, about peace and 
America’s foreign policy. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 396. An act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

S. 1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; and 

S. 1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to Custer Battlefield 
National Monument, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1425) to re- 
vive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the county of Burt, State of 
Nebraska, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr.,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1940, with amendments 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1354) 
to authorize the permanent appointment 
in the grades of General of the Army, 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy, 
and General in the Marine Corps, respec- 
tively, of certain individuals who have 
served in such grades during the Second 
World War. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res: 301) to amend Pub- 
lic Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2947. An act to authorize the con- 
solidation of lands on the Si‘sseton Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3139. An act to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new 
methods of promoting safety at sea and aid-~ 
ing navigation; 

H. R. 4230. An act to provide necessary of- 
ficers and employees for circuit courts of 
appeals and district courts; 

H.R. 4512. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for research 
relating to psychiatric disorders and to aid 
in the development of more effective methods 
of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
such disorders, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4914. An act to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “‘n act creating the City 
of Clinton Bridge Commission and authoriz- 
ing said commission and its successors to 
acquire by purchase or condemnation, and 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
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near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, 
Til.,” approved December 21, 1944; 

H. R. 4940. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Connecticut, acting 
by and through any agency or commission 
thereof, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Connecticut River 
at or near Old Saybrook, Conn.; 

H.R. 5271. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to allow credit in connection 
with certain homestead entries for military 
or naval service rendered during World War 
II; 

H. R. 5316. An act to repeal the law per- 
mitting vessels of Canadian registry to trans- 
port iron ore between United States ports on 
the Great Lakes; 

H.R. 5317. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing the Hot Springs National Park; 

H. R. 5407. An act to grant to the Federal 
Works Administrator certain powers with re- 
spect to site acquisition, building construc- 
tion, purchase of buildings, and other mat- 
ters; 

H. R. 5413. An act to accept the renuncia- 
tion by Albert W. Johnson of pension under 
section 260 of the Judicial Code; 

H.R. 5544. An act authorizing the village of 
Baudette, State of Minnesota, its public suc- 
cessors or public assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge acrcss the 
Rainy River at or near Baudette, Minn.; 

H.R. 5654. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Bureau of Reclamation: 

H.R. 5716. An act to amend the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; and 

H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution to authorize 
the making of settlement on account of cer- 
tain currency destroyed at Fort Mills, P. I., 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) 
to amend Public Law 30 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FILED DURING RECESS 


Under the order of the Senate of the 
15th instant, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5400) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, reported it on March 18, 
1946, with amendments, and submitted a 
report (No. 1067) thereon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters 
which were referred as indicated: 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to improve the administration of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
EXTENSION OF A CERTAIN OIL AND GAS LEASE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on a 
certain oil and gas lease, the terms of which 
had been extended under the provisions of 
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law, during the calendar year 1945; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


CLOSING OF VAN Ness STREET IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
to authorize and direct the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to close Van Ness 
Street between Connecticut Avenue and 
Reno Road northwest (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF EXPorT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


A letter from the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the first semiannual report 
of the operations of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington as of the close of business 
December 31, 1945 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr, BREWSTER 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate, or presented, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
George P. Hines, of Louisville, Ky., relating 
to the price ceilings on corn products; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The petition of B. M. Gancy, of Sandstone, 
Minn., for a redress of grievances (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Franciscan 
Fathers, St. Michaels, Ariz., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation appropriating suf- 
ficient funds to meet the educational prob- 
lems of the Navajo Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to express through 
appropriate legislation an approved plan 
of expansion of our air transportation fa- 
cilities so as to include through feeder line 
service 
“We, your memorialists, the Twenty-eighth 

Legislature of the State of Idaho, in extraor- 

dinary session assembled, hereby represent 

that: ; 
“Whereas the conference committee in 

Congress is now considering the National 

Airport Act, being House bill No. 3615, passed 

by the House of Representatives, and Sen- 
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ate bill No. 2, passed by the Senate Septem- 
ber 13, 1945; and © 

“Whereas the said conference committee 
is at this time attempting to agree upon 
a bill suitable to the aviation industry and 
air transportation systems: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the extraordi- 
nary session of the twenty-eighth legislature 
(the house of representatives concurring), 
That we respectfully urge the joint committee 
to agree upon a bill giving preference to the 
provisions of Senate bill No. 2, thus expedit- 
ing the enactment of a Federal Airport Act 
which will make provision to compensate 
municipalities and States for their necessary 
or urgent aviation expenditures, and thus 
not constricting and hindering the normal 
and natural development of airport facili- 
ties and penalizing those municipalities and 
States which have been alert and aggressive 
in aiding themselves, and to approve such 
an act that will include expansion of our 
air transportation system not only in larger 
cities but also through feeder-line service; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, under existing leg- 
islation, to accelerate action on the program 
designed to effect disposition of pending feed- 
er air line applications; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be and he is hereby in- 
structed to forward copies of this memorial 
to the Secretary of State and the President 
of the United States and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Members of the 
Idaho congressional delegation.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce.) 


THE PROPOSED LOAN TO GREAT 
BRITAIN—MEMORIALS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
received memorials signed by some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand people of 
California and vicinity. These memo- 
rials were no doubt sent to me on the 
assumption that the British loan pro- 
posal was before the Senate Committee 
on Finance. I ask unanimous consent 
to present the memorials and that they 
be referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were received and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


GRAIN FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION IN 
WAR-TORN EUROPE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for proper 
reference and to have printed in the 
REcorD a letter from James C. Green, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, 
Madison, Wis., approving the policy of 
the administration in diverting more 
grain for human consumption in the 
war-torn and occupied countries of 
Europe. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Madison, Wis., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WirLtEy: The Wisconsin 

Farm Bureau Federation wishes to call to 
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your attention its approval of the adminic- 
tration policy of diverting more grain to 
human consumption in war-torn and occy- 
pied countries of Europe. 

This policy, as sound as we know it to be, 
creates a definite problem among livestock 
producers since feed supplies are ever grow- 
ing more scarce. In view of this, the board 
of directors of the Wisconsin Farm Bureay 
Federation earnestly recommends that con- 
sideration be given to a Nation-wide program 
to alleviate the problem which exists. The 
program is as follows: 

Encourage farmers to cull dairy herds, beet 
herds, poultry flocks, and to market hogs at 
a lighter weight. 

There are 3,000,000 dairy herds in the 
United States averaging 10 cows per herd. 
If an average of one marginal producer could 
be culled from each herd on a test production 
basis a great deal of additional feed would 
be available, efficiency of production would 
be promoted, and a very small, if any, de- 
crease in production would be shown as a 
result. This same could be used 
effectively in beef herds and poultry flocks. 

Such a program at the present time would 
not only alleviate the present shortage of 
feed, but would make available additional 
meat supplies for consumption at home and 
abroad. 

The program if carried through at the 
present time would be favorable to farm peo- 
ple in general because: 

1. It is now an economical time to cull. 

2. The salvage price is high. 

3. Feed costs on marginal animals are 
excessive. , 

We strongly recommend that Congress and 
the administration take the initiative in 
promoting this program immediately. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES C. GREEN, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


FEEDER AIR LINES TO MILWAUKFE— 
RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE (WIS) 
COMMON COUNCIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
REeEcorpD a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee, 
Wis., relating to the disapproval by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiner of 
feeder air lines to Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the applications of the United 
Air Lines, American, Chicago and Southern, 
and Eastern Air Lines, also the Midwest Alr- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, as well as other 
feeder lines, for routes to Milwaukee have 
been rejected by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner, much to our regret and surprise, 
and 

Whereas the examiner's recommendations 
would deny Milwaukee what it is rightfully 
entitled to, that is, the right to give and have 
air service throughout the Nation, as well as 
transcontinental service; and 

Whereas the Civil Acronautics Board will 
rule upon the findings of the examiner, we be- 
lieve every effort should be made to give Mil- 
waukee (which is the thirteenth largest city 
in the Nation) such service as it deserves and 
that we should petition this board to give 45 
favorable consideration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee does hereby petition the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to set aside the rec- 
ommendations of the examiner, Mr. F. Mer- 
ritt Ruhlen, and urges the Board to give ''s 
approval of the applications of the United 
Air Lines, Chicago and Southern, American, 
and Eastern Air Lines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Inc., of Milwaukee, to serve Milwaukee 
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as well as other Wisconsin feeder routes; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the common council offers 
its wholehearted support to the County of 
Milwaukee and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in making this appeal to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for favorable action and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, the county board, 
and to our United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to read to the Senate, as I assured them 
I would, a telegram which I have just 
received from a group of veterans in my 
State pertaining to the housing situa- 
tion. It reads: 


MraMI, Fia., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. CLaupbE R. PEPPER, 
Senator, State of Florida, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The urgency of the situation facing the 
veterans throughout our Nation in regard 
to the housing problem has forced the vet- 
erans as an individual to become very critical 
of the action taken by the legislative body 
of our Nation on this matter. Since the ter- 
mination of the Emergency Housing Act our 
plight in this vein has grown to the point 
where today we stand with our backs to the 
wall. Ever since VJ-day the newspapers and 
the radio have told of numerous cases where 
veterans and their families have been sub- 
jected to mass eviction, unreasonable rents, 
and in general to a great deal of under- 
handed dealings. Red tape and pressure 
groups have made the veterans GI bill of 
rights in reference to loans for purchasing for 
building a home a farce. The veterans have 
listened patiently to the older, more experi- 
enced Members of Congress and waited while 
they surveyed the problem. The veterans 
waited and are still waiting while the surveys 
continue. For a while it looked as if a solu- 
tion had been reached for President Truman 
presented Patman’s veterans’ housing bill 
for legislative action to our Congress, but 
the House of Representatives sat supine in 
a fillibuster, it fiddled while Rome and the 
veterans burned. Meanwhile the House 
rushed the bills the lobbies seeked, the rail- 
road lobby bill, the oil lobby bill, the insur- 
ance bill. Mutilated Patman bill which the 
House passed may, in the view of the House 
majorities who cut the heart out of it before 
the final passage, build political fences back 
in the districts which are patrolled by well 
organized building industry and real estate 
pressure groups. But surely not many of 
the Members could be under the illusion that 
it will build houses where they are needed. 
When the House cut out of the bill the pro- 
gram for $600,000,000 in Government sub- 
sidies to producers of scarce building mate- 
rials, it made certain that material cost, and 
therefore ultimate building cost, will con- 
unue to skyrocket, although the English 
Parliament has just passed a bill granting 
subsidies of up to six hundred pounds 
($2,421) at present rate of exchange on com- 
plete houses and although subsidies of about 
half that amount have been in effect in 
England for more than 20 years, under labor, 
conservative, and coalition government, 
some Members of the American House chose 
vo say that the small, selective subsidies for 
key building materials proposed by Repre- 
sentative ParMaN would have “communized 
te building industry.” Without subsidies 
there will be no way in the world of bring- 
ing the cost of new housing within the 
price range of the average man or woman 
who needs a home, particularly the war vet- 
eran, and because the House also struck out 
Mr. Parman’s provision for a ceiling on old 
houses, to take effect after the first sale, 
speculation in this field will be uninhibited 
and veterans of Okinawa and the Hurtgen 
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Forest can sleep on park benches and back 
yards if any are unoccupied. The few posi- 
tive provisions which are left in the bill 
are acceptable but, under the circumstances, 
innecuous. For instance, the proposed in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000 in Government au- 
thority to insure home mortgage loans will 
be largely meaningless, because after infla- 
tion gets to a certain point neither Govern- 
ment or private lenders can afford to under- 
write a mortgage that comes even close to 
covering the purchase price of the House. 
This program has been reduced to a bundle 
of pious platitudes. The veteran asks, Is 
Congress willing to let it remain as such? Is 
the Congress willing to sell the veteran down 
the river in behalf of the building and real 
estate lobby? Or will the Congress act to 
rescue the essential provisions of the housing 
bill which is so desperately needed by 
13,000,000 veterans throughout the Nation. 
In previous administrations Congress has 
proved to the Nation and the world that good 
government can’t be obtained and practiced 
if unity is the keynote of the citizens of the 
Nation. At present, although the majority 
of the veterans have not united in one single 
body, they do feel individually that what is 
needed most at this time is the good policy 
of good government, economic advancement, 
and progressive legislation for the benefit of 
our entire Nation. This committee, in con- 
junction and cooperation with all 80,000 
veterans of Dade County, and veterans all 
over the Nation, is attempting to start “ball 
rolling” for concerted legislative action to 
the resurrection of a veterans’ housing bill 
and proposed progressive legislation. The 
current Patman bill and its mutilation by 
certain factions and House of Representa- 
tives was brought on by the real estate and 
construction lobbies, and it is to this bloc 
who have been squelching pro-veteran legis- 
lation that we shall by our united action 
take steps to insure that their self-imposed 
selfish rule shall be brought to defeat. With 
the all-out backing of the local newspapers, 
the active cooperation of all veterans groups 
throughout Dade County, the assistance of 
our friends here and throughout the Nation, 
and the endorsement and support of lead- 
ing national champions of democracy, our 
just and honest cause can do no other than 
succeed. The die is cast and we shall not 
falter from our path regardless of the oppo- 
sition of factions that shall attempt to stop 
or hinder this cause. A mammoth mass 
rally of the veteran organizations, the indi- 
vidual veterans of Dade County, with the 
support of various veterans and civic groups 
throughout the State and Nation, will be 
held in the city of Miami on March 22, 1946, 
at 8 p. m. This committee, on behalf of 
the 80,000 veterans of Dade County, and the 
veterans throughout the Nation, their fami- 
lies and friends, urge all veterans and citizens 
of this Nation to lend their support to this 
worthy and righteous cause. We know our 
task before us. We shall not, we dare not, 
fail ourselves or our Nation. 
Veterans Housing Committee, Univer- 
sity of Miami Veterans Associa- 
tion, Coral Gables, Fla.: E. D. 
Worton, Chairman; Gen. J. Klig- 
mann, 3d, Bob Walbert, Charles 
Whiticre, John Cullen, Con Wil- 
liams, Richard Harris, and Gordon 
Pred. 


REPORTS OF COMMIT: EES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HUFFMAN, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1563. A bill for the relief of Ferris Rug- 
gles; with amendments (Rept. No. 1068). 

By Mr. MCCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to provide 
for the proper observance of the one hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth anniversary of the 
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adoption of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1069). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PEPPER: 

8.1956. A bill for the relief of Guilda 
Pucillo; to the Committee on Immigration. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1957. A bill to extend the period within 
which the Secretary of Agriculture may carry 
out the purposes of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act by making pay- 
ments to agricultural producers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1968. A bill relating to the application 
of section 251 of the Internal Revenue Code 
to prisoners 0. war and others in the Philip- 
pines during the Japanese occupation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1959. A bill to authorize the payment of 
additional uniform gratuity to reserve of- 
ficers commisisoned from the status of avia- 
tion cadets; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN: 

§. 1960. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
to the Senate to cash checks for Senators 
and secretaries to Senators; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

(Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina intro- 
duced Senate bill 1961, to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 1962, 
to provide public facilities essential for hous- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1963. A bill to authorize additional per- 
manent professors of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1964. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a Federal reclamation project for the irri- 
gation of lands in the Fort Sumner Irriga- 
tion District in New Mexico and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 1965. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of C. Benjamin Stapleton; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. TUNNELL: 

8.1966. A bill to provide coverage under 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, in the case of persons 
whose applications for insurance under such 
act were denied for physical reasons and who 
thereafter died or became permanently or 
totally disabled in line of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTY OF DISABLED AMERICAN 


VETERANS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for proper reference a bill 
to exempt from taxation certain property 
of disabled American veterans in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This property, namely, the National 
Service Headquarters of the Disabled 


American Veterans, located at 1701 
Eighteenth Street NW., houses the 
Claims, Employment. L2gislative, and 
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Public Relations Departments and is op- 
erated exclusively for the benefit of dis- 
abled veterans, their dependents, and 
the dependents of our war dead. 

No business of any kind is conducted 
for profit and no charges are made for 
any of the services rendered by the 
Washington headquarters. On the other 
hand, the very highest type of service is 
rendered gratis. 

This organization’s occupancy permit 
designates the building as a combina- 
tion club and philanthropic institution. 
The Disabled American Veterans is a 
congressionally chartered organization 
and the term “philanthropic organiza- 
tion” means exactly what is implied. 

Public Law 335, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, exempts from taxation the prop- 
erty of the American Legion at 1608 K 
Street NW, and the activities of the Na- 
tional Disabled American Veterans head- 
quarters are essentially the same as those 
carried on by the American Legion, 
therefore, I urge the Senate to give im- 
mediate consideration to this bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1961) to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain property of the Disabled American 
Veterans in the District of Columbia, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES ESSENTIAL FOR 
HOUSING 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide pub- 
lic facilities essential for housing. I re- 
quest that the bill together with an ex- 
planatory statement be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1962) to provide public 
facilities essential for housing, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: A 


Be it enacted, etc., That to provide the 
essential public facilities for building sites 
necessary to produce sufficient homes within 
the financial means of veterans, the Federal 
Works Administrator is hereby authorized to 
make grants to States, political subdivisions 
thereof, and other public bodies for the con- 
struction or rehabilitation of water facilities, 
sewer facilities, streets, curbs, and sidewalks 
(herein called public facilities) wherever the 
National Housing Administrator shall find 
that such public facilities are required for 
sites for new housing: Provided, That no 
grant shall exceed 50 percent of the con- 
struction cost of the public facility under- 
taken therewith: And provided further, That 
no grant shall be made except upon as- 
surances from the public body concerned 
that assessments or other charges which 
would otherwise be imposed, for the pro- 
vision of such public facilities shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the grant. 

SEc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and for administrative expenses 
in connection therewith, the sum of $350,- 
000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to remain available until expended. 
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The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The President has called upon the Nation to 
produce, in 2 years’ time, at least 2,700,000 
new homes. Private enterprise will build the 
homes and veterans will occupy them. They 
must rent or sell for prices which veterans 
can afford. Proposals now before the Con- 
gress will supply the legislative foundation 
for the program—with one notable exception. 

The modern American home runs upon its 
utilities—water, sewer, gas, and electricity; 
and through paved streets is tied to other 
homes and to churches, hospitals, schools, 
stores, shops, factories, and other community 
facilities and enterprises. 

In providing all these things, so vital to 
American community life, we must be both 
realistic and patient. Materials and labor 
are presently insufficient to produce every- 
thing as once. To get houses now we may 
have to defer some things we need. But we 
cannot defer paving the streets in front of the 
houses, and water and sewers to serve them. 

In his report to the President, the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator, Mr. Wyatt, 
recognized these facts. He said, “As man- 
power and materials become available a suf- 
ficient number of lots must be ready so that 
veterans’ housing may go forward without 
delay. The number of lots improved with 
sewer, water, and other facilities is far short 
of the requirements of the housing program. 
Vigorous action of all concerned will be re- 
quired to overcome this shortage. 

“While it is clear that the central responsi- 
bility in this problem rests with the com- 
munity, it may prove necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to assist in providing facilities and 
in the development of sites.” 

The extent of the burden upon the com- 
munities may be partially determined by 
reference to last report made by the Federal 
Works Administrator to the Special Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning 
of ‘the House of Representatives. Without 
reference to an accelerated housing program, 
this shows that for street improvements and 
for water and sewer facilities, local govern- 
mental units plan the construction of 26,000 
projects at an aggregate cost of more than 
51% billion dollars. Of this amount, local 
governments indicated that only one-half 
billion, or 9 percent, was on hand, arranged 
for, or under negotiation. As to the source 
of funds for the balance, about 25 percent 
of the reports indicated that Federal assist- 
ance was required and another 20 percent, 
that the source was unknown. 

Improvements directly affecting the site 
will, for the most part, be financed by as- 
sessments or other charges against the homes 
or their occupants. The net result will be 
@ substantial increase in the purchase price 
or the rental of the house, as the case may 
be. 

On the basis of a 50-foot lot, and at actual 
1944 costs, these extra charges against the 
home owner range from nearly $300 in De- 
troit to over $500 in the District of Columbia. 
These data were compiled by the Federal 
Housing Administration and relate only to 
the paving of the abutting streets and the 
immediate water and sewer lines. They do 
not reflect special assessments or charges 
for main thoroughfares, trunk sewers, sewage 
disposal plants, and waterworks. The sub- 
stantial reduction of these assessments not 
only will stimulate the production of new 
homes, but will aid materially in placing the 
veteran home buyer on a parity with the non- 
veteran who, during the war, was able to 
maintain or acquire his own home. 

Obviously, the provision of facilities and 
the improvement of sites must commence at 
least as soon as the construction of the 
dwelling. Now is the time for decision. If 
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we do authorize Government assistance anq 
it develops later that the local communities 
require little or none, prudent administration 


will prevent unnecessary expenditures from 
the Federal Treasury; no harm will be done. 


If Federal aid is not now authorized anq 
later turns out to be badly needed we won't 
get the homes. 

Under the bill now proposed Federal aiq 
will be granted for water, sewer, and paving 
for new homes as certified by the Nationa! 
Housing Administrator. And the grant 
which in any event shall not exceed 50 per. 
cent of the cost of the work, will be made 
only upon condition that the assessments 
against the home shall be correspondingly 
reduced. . 

The authority to make the grants is lodged 
in the Federal Works Agency; first because 
of that Agency’s long experience in construct- 
ing and financing the construction of public 
facilities; and second because of th highly 
efficient working relationship between that 
Agency and the National Housing Agency de- 
veloped in providing community facilities in 
connection with wartime housing. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN LIMITATIONS ON 
THE USE OF SILVER—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bil! 
(S. 1943) to remove certain limitations 
on the use of silver, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, as 
follows: 

On page 27, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 14, and between lines 14 
and 15 insert the following: 

“(d) The President is authorized, when- 
ever he shall determine that an economic 
emergency exists within the United States, 
to suspend tha provisions of section 6 or sec- 
tion 7, or both, and of any orders issued by 
the Administrator under section 8, for such 
period or periods as he may deem necessary 
or desirable in the public interest.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide the crucial element of flexibility 
which has been missing from so much of 
our legislation in the past. To pass the 
minimum wage bill, S. 1349, either re- 
vised or unrevised, but without such an 
amendment to the parent act as I pro- 
pose, would I believe be mortising in our 
economy. It would be freezing us into a 
mold in which we could not adequately 
cope with either the emergencies of the 
present or the imponderables of the 
future. 

Flexibility is, I believe, essential to this 
type of legislation. As a matter of fact, 
it is essential to many other statutes and 
decisions which may be made from time 
to time. Let me cite an example in 4 
related field. 

FLEXIBILITY IN POW PROBLEM 


A decision has been made to return al! 
prisoners of war to their own counties 
immediately. Yet American agriculture 
right now is desperate for hands an 
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machinery in order to meet the huge pro- 
duction goals necessary to meet the 
world food crisis. Our farmers are to- 
day experiencing a worse farm labor 
crisis than they experienced during the 
war when the draft took tens of thou- 
sands of essential and unreplaceable 
hands. 

With the war over and with hundreds 
of thousands of farm hands being re- 
leased from the services, we find that 
these men are not returning to agricul- 
ture but are, instead, going into higher- 
paid industry. Moreover, farm hands 
over 26 are no longer eligible for the 
draft and therefore are free to go into 
industry. So, too, fathers or expectant 
fathers between 18 and 26 are also, or 
will be, ineligible for the draft and hence 
are going into industry. Finally, the 
draft continues to take unmarried farm 
hands between 18 and 26. 

This all adds up to a crisis which must 
be met with flexibility and adequacy. 
The President and the Provost Marshal 
General must review their previous de- 
cision and should, I believe, order that 
all prisoners of war, who voluntarily 
want to remain in this country, should 
have the opportunity to do so in order 
to help overcome the farm-labor crisis. 

I ask that there be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp a letter which I have 
received from the executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operatives on this very subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE, 

Madisen, Wis., March 11, 1946. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WiLEY: The directors of 
the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooper- 
ative, representing approximately 120,000 
Wisconsin farmers affiliated through 50 State- 
wide or district-wide agricultural cooper- 
atives, met in Madison, March 7. A major 
issue discussed that day had to do with the 
present crisis in agricultural labor. 

I need not remind you that notwithstand- 
ing all previous farm labor crises with which 
you have been familiar during this war, we 
now are facing the most serious farm labor 
shortage of all time. Farm boys discharged 
from service are not returning to agriculture. 
Men between 21 and 26 years of age who are 
either fathers or expectant fathers are not 
now being taken into military service and 
such individuals are not concerned about 
deferment for farm work. Men over 26, 
previously deferred for farm work under war 
manpower regulations are now free to go 
where they please and are leaving agricul- 
tural work right and left. 

In addition to this, because of the eco- 
nomic disparity existing now more than ever 
before in agriculture and industry, our farm 
people are not in a position to compete with 
industry either as to wages or working con- 
ditions in the hiring of farm labor. All of 
these situations contribute to bringing a bad 
Situation to its worst crisis. 

At this meeting of the directors of the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture Cooperative 
March 7, the following motion was passed: 

“That the council appeal to the Provost 
Marshal and the President of the United 
States requesting that all available prisoners 
of War be retained on a voluntary basis in the 
United States to help with the harvesting of 
‘ood crops and the pvocessing of food.” 
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You will notice we refer to “on a voluntary 
basis.” Our group does not want forced or 
slave labor. Our group is not interested in 
keeping the prisoners of war indefinitely. 
Our farm leaders, however, do feel that every 
conceivable effort must be made to guarantee 
help on farms and in the processing of foods, 
which guaranty should be met just as soon 
as possible before it is too late and before 
potential food production of critically needed 
foods in the world today is lost. Your help 
in this situation will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILo K. SWANTON, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 
FLEXIBILITY IN MINIMUM WACES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, concern- 
ing the minimum wage amendment 
which I propose, some may say: “Have 
not you in the past condemned the dele- 
gation of powers of Congress to the Pres- 
ident?” The answer to that is, “Yes.” 
I have called attention again and again 
to the unnecessary, capricious, and ex- 
cessive delegation of powers by the legis- 
lative branch to the executive branch. 
But the terms of my amendment apply 
only to a national economic emergency 
which may arise in the future. I am 
speaking of a condition in which count- 
less thousands of employers might be 
forced to close their factories because 
they would be unable to meet the mini- 
mum wage we are now considering. I 
am speaking of a condition in which the 
prices of goods may decline so much that 
no such minimum wage as we may now 
enact will be necessary to sustain pur- 
chasing power. Under these conditions, 
it would seem to me common sense that 
we give the President authority to meet 
the emergency of which I am speaking. 

But, as a last question, some may ask: 
“Why could not Congress itself be au- 
thorized to suspend the application of 
the wage and overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act?” The answer 
is obvious. Congress, with the heavy 
pressures upon it, with its heavy burden 
of legislation, with its lengthy commit- 
tee and floor process, could not meet the 
emergency with the necessary speed. 
The President, however, in his office, 
could function much as he does in his 
position as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in time of war—with di- 
rectness and speed in the national in- 
terest. 

It is for the above reasons that I sub- 
mit the amendment now and ask that 
it receive favorable consideration, and 
that it lie on the table and be printed. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. WILEY was re- 
ceived, ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF USE AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF PUBLIC LANDS—FURTHER 
EXPENDITURE 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 241), which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 

Whereas there is a widespread and insistent 
demand by the livestock grazing users of the 
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public lands, expressed in numerous resolu- 
tions by national, State and local livestock 
associations, State legislatures, and livestock 
producers generally in the Western States, 
that the Congress make a thorough investi- 
gation of the grazing policies of the Forest 
Service especially, but including the Grazing 
Service, this demand arising from the present 
policy of making drastic reductions in the 
grazing permiis on the public lands, particu- 
larly in connection with the renewals of 10- 
year grazing permits, and these reductions 
are now seriously threatening the continued 
existence of a large number of the long estab- 
lished ranch operations dependent upon the 
use of the public lands; and 

Whereas the city of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
made application, under the color of law, for 
the purchase of some 24,000 acres of public 
land in Mono County, Calif., which purchase, 
if approved, would in no way afford any pro- 
tection to the legitimate and proper interests 
of the city of Los Angeles not now rendered 
by the Federal Government, while, on the 
other hand, the alienation of these public 
lands would very seriously and needlessly 
threaten the existence of communities in the 
States of California and Nevada by reducing 
the source and use of waters upon which 
extensive reclamation, irrigation, livestock 
and mining interests are dependent, and 
there are now before the Senate two bills to 
repeal the legislative authority for the pur- 
chase of these public lands; and 

Whereas a large proportion of the livestcck 
associations of the Western States, as well as 
other groups and individuals interested in 
the public lands, are on record through reso- 
lutions, statements in Senate committee 
hearings and otherwise, requesting that the 
investigations of the administration and use 
of the public lands by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys be continued: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, authorized by Senate 
Resolution 241, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
agreed to May 24, 1940, and Senate Resolution 
147, Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed to 
September 8, 1941, and Senate Resolution 29, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to May 24, 
1944, and Senate Resolution 18, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, agreed to January 29, 1945, 
and Senate Resolution 139, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, agreed to June 19, 1945 (relating to 
the investigation of the use and administra- 
tion cf public lands), hereby is authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, for the same purposes, during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, the amount of 
$15,000. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT ON 
WICKFORD HARBOR, R. I. (S. DOC. 
NO. 141) 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated August 22, 
1945, from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, together with accompany- 
ing papers and an illustration, on a re- 
view of the report on Wickford Harbor, 
R. I., and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed as a Senate document, 
with an illustration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred, as indicated: 

H. R. 2947. An act to authorize the con- 
solidation of lands on the Sisseton Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


With- 
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H.R.3139. An act to authorize the Coast 
Guard to investigate and employ new meth- 
ods of promoting safety at sea and aiding 
navigation; 

H.R. 4914. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the City of Clin- 
ton Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Iil.,” ap- 
proved December 21, 1944; 

H. R. 4940. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Connecticut, acting 
by and through any agency or commission 
thereof, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Connecticut River at 
or near Old Saybrook, Conn.; 

H.R. 5316. An act to repeal the law per- 
mitting vessels of Canadian registry to trans- 
port iron ore between United States ports on 
the Great Lakes; and 

H.R. 5544. An act authorizing the village 
of Baudette, State of Minnesota, its public 
successors or public assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rainy River at or near Baudette, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Commerce 

H. R. 4230. An act to provide necessary of- 
ficers and employees for circuit courts of ap- 
peals and district courts; 

H.R.5317. An act to amend the act es- 
tablishing the Hot Springs National Park; 

H.R. 5418. An act to accept the renuncia- 
tion by Albert W. Johnson of pension under 
section 260 of the Judicial Code; 

H.R.5716. An act to amend the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1946, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.4512. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for research 
relating to psychiatric disorders and to aid 
in the development of more effective methods 
of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
such disorders, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 5271. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to allow credit in connection 
with certain homestead entries for military 
or naval service rendered during World War 
II”; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H.R. 5407. An act to grant to the Federal 
Works Administrator certain powers with 
respect to site acquisition, building con- 
struction, purchase of buildings, and other 
matters; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

H.R.5654. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain func- 
tions and activities of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution to authorize 
the making of settlement on account of cer- 
tain currency destroyed at Fort Mills, P. I., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


RETAIL MERCHANTS AND THE OPA— 


ARTICLES FROM LEXINGTON (KY.) 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, in 
Kentucky our retail merchants are hav- 
ing their troubles with OPA. Investi- 
gators for the OPA are under fire in 
Lexington. The retail grocers have had 
to band themselves together to combat 
the unfair methods of this arm of a Gov- 
ernment agency. These men voiced ap- 
proval of the theory of OPA in regula- 
tion of prices, but deplored its methods 
and expressed a desire to make it work- 
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able. One merchant, who is well known 
to me, and who is a man of high stand- 
ing in that city, said that when the 
checkers came to his place of business 
about August 1, 1945, they congratulated 
him upon the many items he had on his 
shelves below the ceiling price, but 
pointed to some cans of corn just placed 
on the shelves, where the price for an- 
other article which had just been re- 
moved from the shelves had not been 
changed. Then 7 months later, in March 
of 1946, charges were filed against him 
for this alleged violation. 

The retail grocers of the city voted to 
defend all such charges which may be 
brought against them, instead of signing 
consent judgments in the future with- 
out going into the whole sordid story. 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
setting out the details, appearing in the 
Lexington Herald on March 17, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Local Grocers CoOLLEct Funp To Ficut OPA 
SvuItTs 


A concerted move to combat what was 
termed “unfair methods of the Office of Price 
Administration” was launched Tuesday by 
the Central Kentucky Independent Food 
Dealers Association, members of which voted 
unanimously to fight all suits brought 
against them by the OPA. 

After deciding to pool finances, the organi- 
zation voted to assess each member $25 to 
defray expenses of any court actions. All 
legal matters arising from OPA charges of 
violation of ceiling prices are to be handled 
by the law firm of Stoll, Muir, Townsend, 
Park & Mohney, which yesterday filed plead- 
ings in United States District Court here in 
behalf of nine members of the association 
against whom OPA suits are pending. 

A majority of the association’s 105 mem- 
bers, in addition to associated members and 
persons in related businesses, attended last 
night’s meeting held at the Honey Krust 
Auditorium and presided over by Lonnie 
Kemper, president. 


NAMES “IN WHEEL” 


Members who spoke at the meeting ex- 
pressed the belief that the names of all the 
retail grocers were “in the wheel” and that 
it was just a matter of time until they would 
be cited for alleged ceiling-price violation. 

W. L. Murray, president of the State re- 
tail grocers’ organization and former presi- 
dent of the central Kentucky group, declared 
it is time the “public sees how we are not 
prosecuted but persecuted.” 

“Tactics employed during the past few days 
by the OPA are shocking,” he said, continu- 
ing that the OPA checkers do not take into 
consideration that for every item listed at 
1 or 2 cents above ceiling price, many are 
listed below ceiling price. 

“It is impossible to handle 3,000 or 4,000 
items in a store without making an error,” he 
said, declaring that 50 to 75 percent of the 
merchandise on the shelves in Lexington is 
below ceiling price. 

“There is a large difference between an er- 
ror and a violation. They haven't gotten 
around to me, but my name may be ready to 
come up. I check the items and prices in my 
store frequently, and I usually find an error 
which I correct immediately. But if I had 
been checked by an OPA checker, I would 
have been a crook. 

“I don’t believe the Congress of the United 
States knows what is going on. It is my job 


and your job to acquaint it with the facts.” 

Mr. Murray said he understood that some 
of the OPA checkers were “about to be taken 
off the pay roll because of curtailed appro- 
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priations, and they are the ones 
kicking.” Wirawe 

Declaring that the “political pie eaters ar 
the fellows who compose the OPA,” mr. — 
ray urged his fellow members to pool the, 
cash for legal battle and to notify their gena. 
tors and Representstives 

Letters to Harris Parks, secretary of the as. 
sociation, were read and will be forwarded to 
Paul Porter, Senator Alben W. Barkley, anq 
Congressman Virgil Chapman, as well as to 
other Members of Congress and various com. 
mittees in Washington. 


OPA METHODS DEPLORED 


All members of the Central Kentucky In- 
dependent Food Dealers Association voiceq 
strong approval of the Office of Price Admin. 
istration in theory, but deplored its methods 
and expressed a desire to “make it workable” 

L. F. Rue, against whom an OPA case js 
pending, seid he is not worried in being “ac- 
cused by the OPA, but I am worried about the 
future business of the grocer in Lexington. 
Don’t kid yourself if you haven't been sum- 
moned. You may be the next.” He cited 
the members of the association who had 
served on OPA price panels and on the War 
Food Advisory Committee. 

“My conscience is clear and I am going 
to fight,”’ Mr. Rue said. He explained to the 
group the reason for the suit filed against 
him. When the OPA checker checked his 
store, he said, the checkers ‘congratulated 
me and commented on the many items | 
had under ceiling price, but pointed to some 
cans of corn.” This corn, Mr. Rue said, had 
been placed on the shelf 2 hours and the 
price had not been changed from that posted 
for an article that had occupied the shel! 
previously. The violation, the OPA charged, 
occurred August 1, 1945. “If I was guilty 
August 1, 1945, why did they wait unti 
March to file charges?” 

Stressing that they believed all so-called 
violations to be errors several of the members 
pointed out that the only reason to mark up 
items intentionally would be for profit 
“With every store checked having from 10 
to 20 items below ceiling price, would a mai 
list one article at above-ceiling price to make 
money?” Mr. Rue asked. 

All the members stated they had corrected 
errors found in their stores and all agreed 
that the constant change in OPA regulations, 
coupled with wartime and postwar em- 
ployees, created a difficulty which nade it 
impossible to be free of error at all times. 

Charles Gaines, another member whose 
case is pending, charged that the OPA reg- 
ulations are not mailed to retailers and that 
he had been cited for violation of two regu- 
lations, No. 355 and No. 336, which he had 
not received. After he was sued, he said, he 
finally procured copies of the regulations 
from the Louisville District Office. “How can 
we observe regulations when we are ho! 
ir formed of their existence?” he asked. 

Jerry Moore said that he had visited the 
OPA district office here before Christmas t 
check up on the price of turkeys. He sta- 
ted he did not get a satisfactory answer, bu' 
that on January 15 or 16, he received a Cop) 
of a regulation that became effective Decem- 
ber 20. 

A. L. Larimore suggested that members ©: 
the association close their places of busines: 
the day the nine cases go to trial and “take 
our employees with us.” 


SIX HUNDRED AND FIVE REGULATIONS 


Mr. Larimore stated that there are 605 
OPA regulations in the grocery line and that 
some of them have as many as 150 amend- 
ments. 

One of the members said he understood 
that the OPA field men were required to 
collect enough fines te take care of their 
salaries. Another said he was given to um 
derstand that the investigators were di- 
vided into twos and that each Monday the) 
mark up on a blackboard to see who has the 
most violators.” 
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The group agreed that their mistake had 
been in not giving this information to Wash- 

gton. 
ee. Murray said the case would be pre- 
sented in Washington by representatives from 
the central Kentucky association. 

“The unworkable conditions of the OPA are 
responsible for the black market, and we will 
prove it by taking our problem to the law- 
makers and the consuming public,” Mr. 
Murray said, declaring that “the same Con- 
oress that made the OPA laws can repeal the 
OPA laws and make them workable. We 
must unite with aid, counsel, and cash out 
of our pockets to fight it through every court 
in the land to see that justice prevails,” he 
asserted. 

The nine members of the Central Ken- 
tucky Independent Food Dealers Association 
for whom the law firm of Stoll, Muir, Town- 
send, Park & Mohney tendered pleadings yes- 
terday in United States district court fol- 
low: Roy Bentley, doing business as Bent- 
ley’s Grocery-Triangle Foods, 151 Carlisle 
Avenue: C. H. Gaines, doing business as Blue 
& White Market; L. F. Rue; Leslie W. Rue 
and James Hill; L. V. Thurston, doing busi- 
ness as Thurston’s Market; Arthur M. Owens, 
doing business as Arthur’s Market; Lillard 
Mefford and W. F. Brown, doing business as 
the Woodford Market; L. O. Foster, and R. E. 
Day, doing business as the R. E. Day Grocery. 

The pleadings asked motions to dismiss, 
motions to make more specific, motions for 
right to propound interrogations to adverse 
party for purposes of discovery and extension 
of time to answer, and memorandum on be- 
half of the defendants. 

They also requested hearings be set at 10 
a.m., Friday, March 22, in the Federal court- 
room here. 

Motions for dismissal were requested be- 
cause Chester Bowles, in whose name the suits 
were filed, is no longer Price Administrator; 
because the alleged sales were made to in- 
vestigators of the OPA and were entrapments 
of the defendants to cause the alleged viola- 
tions of the law; that the terms of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended 
and under Revised General Order 51, “sale 
at retail” was defined to mean a sale to an 
ultimate consumer other than a commercial, 
industrial, or institutional user, and that 
alleged sales complained of were not made to 
consumers but to investigators of the OPA 
and not for the purpose of consumption but 
for the purpose of using the food items as 
evidence against the defendants. 


_ Mr. STANFILL. Mr. President, an- 
other article appeared in the Lexington 
Leader of March 16 on this same subject, 
entitled “Lexington Grocers Singing 
These Blues: It’s Heads OPA Wins and 
Tails We Lose.” This article goes into 
some detail regarding the regulations 
with which the retail grocer must con- 
tend. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article also be inserted in the REcorD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
py ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
aS IOllows: 





LEXINGTON GROCERS SINGING THESE BLUES: 
It's Heaps OPA WINs AND TaILs WE LosE 


(By Joe Jordan) 


if I were a retail grocer, I think I'd con- 
Sider shooting myself. Just consider it, you 
understand; on second thought, I'd sell out— 
if I could find someone venturesome enough 
to take over such a business—and go back 
to the comparatively carefree life of a news- 
man, whose only danger of stopping a bullet 
is that someone who’ doesn’t like the stuff 
he writes may shoot him. 

Until all this commotion arose over a deci- 
Sion of members of the Central Kentucky 
Independent Food Dealers Asscciation to quit 
Signing consent decrees in OPA suits and in- 
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stead to employ lawyers and submit their 
cases to courts and juries for decision, this 
carefree (huh!) newsman hadn’t had any 
occasion to consider or investigate grocers’ 
OPA problems. On the presumption that 
you readers may not have considered that 
matter, either, and that some of you might 
like to know that other people have troubles 
too, just as you do, there follows a report on 
an investigation of a painful situation: 
“Now, here,” said a grocer who was inter- 
viewed, but who shall not be named because 
of his suspicion that publicity along this line 
might not promote his popularity with OPA 
investigators, “here is a list that just came in, 
a list of ceiling prices which must be posted 
on the wall, and must be checked against all 
the products mentioned which I carry. That 
is very important, because if I don’t have 
everything labeled to correspond to the prices 
on this new list, it will be too bad for me if 
an OPA man comes in and checks my store.” 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 


The list, with typical Government sim- 
plicity, was described on its face as “Ap- 
pendix B to Order No. 33, Under Revised 
General Order No. 51—Amendment No. 1.” 
See how easy it is to keep track of things? 

The list carried a large number of items, a 
list printed in small type, setting forth the 
ceiling prices of various brands and sizes of 
products. There are different ceiling prices 
for various brands and sizes of the same kind 
of packaged food—a circumstance to be ex- 
pected, since Super-Super-Duper breakfast 
cereal presumably is of higher quality than 
fair-to-middling cereal and should Be worth 
more, and there can be no argument about 
the necessity cf charging different prices for 
different size cans of skwushy-wushy reel- 
ripe tomatoes. But there also are different 
prices for, say, a 1-pound tin of Never-Sleep 
coffee, and 1 pound of the identical brand 
in a paper bag—reasonable enough, of course, 
but just ome more thing a grocer has to 
watch. 

Furthermore, there are two columns of 
prices for <ll the items, one that may be 
charged by stores in group 1 and the other 
for group 2 stores. The distinction is in 
the volume of business done by various es- 
tablishments. For example, a 101,-ounce 
can of a certain brand of vegetable soup may 
be sold for 15 cents by a store in group l, 
but its ceiling price is only 14 cents for a 
store in group 2. If a clerk, in following the 
line over, lets his eyes fix upon the wrong 
column and therefore marks and sells a can 
of that soup at 15 cents when actually his 
boss is a member of group 2, then it is not 
the clerk’s fault, but the  proprietor’s. 
Months later the store owner may be served 
with a notice that he has been made a de- 
fendant in an OPA suit. 


WHO—ME? HOW MUCH TOO MUCH? 


Months later? Sure. Three of the suits 
now pending accuse Lexington grocers of 
charging above-ceiling prices between August 
1, 1945, and respectively, January 16, 17, and 
19, 1946. So, if you're really serious about 
taking that store off my hands, it’s only fair 
to warn you that someday you may be faced 
with the necessity of trying to think back 
over a period of 5'4 months, wondering on 
what day which one of your clerks sold some- 
thing to an investigator at the wrong price— 
and for how much too much. For the mo- 
tions “to make more definite and specific” 
which attorneys have filed in some of the 
pending cases point out that the complaints 
do not state the exact dates, or the prices 
the investigators say they paid, or how much 
it is claimed those prices exceeded the legal 
maximums. 

To get back to that list which had just 
come in the day a certain grocer was inter- 
viewed: I said above that the poster listed 
“a large number of items,” but someone may 
file a motion to make that statement “more 
definite and specific.” Well, the grocer 
counted some of the columns and I counted 
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some, and according to our calculation there 
were 612 different items listed, with two prices 
for each, of course, one for group 1 and an- 
other for group 2, sometimes the same, some- 
times different. 

A notice near the top of the poster warned: 
“This list does not contain all items under 
price control. For further information con- 
sult your local price-control board.” 

This. the grocer explained, pointing to an- 
other line, was just a list of “dry groceries.” 
For some reason which my informant was 
unable to explain. fruit juices are “dry gro- 
ceries,’ but unpackaged dried beans are not 
“dry groceries.” Not according to Appendix 
B to Order No. 33, under Revised General 
Order No. 51, Amendment No. 1. 

Among the things not listed among the 
more than 600 items of “dry groceries,” in 
addition to the dried beans, are soap, fresh 
vegetables, fresh meats, flour (except pack- 
aged mixes), dairy products (except evapo- 
rated milk), bakery gocds, mops, brooms, floor 
and furniture polishes and waxes, eggs, ex- 
tracts and pickles. To determine what he 
may charge for these things, the grocer con- 
sults a book published by the Office of Price 
Administration, determines the percentage 
of markup permitted, and then makes his 
own calculation, based on what the various 
commodities cost him. 


BAD LUCK VERSUS CHEATING 


He'd better not make a mistake in a single 
one of those calculations—that is, on the 
wrong side. For example, if he should fig- 
ure 8 plus 6 is 15, or carry a three in- 
stead of a two, his price would come cut 
too high and he would be liable to be accused 
of a violation. However, it’s perfectly all 
right for him to figure that 8 plus 6 is 
13, or to carry a 2 instead of a 3 for that 
would make his price below ceiling. In 
that case. he'd merely lose money, but he 
wouldn't get into trouble with the law. A 
merchant can be selling 25 to 50 items priced 
below ceilings. but woe betide him if he 
sells one article at more than the ceiling. 
It is not considered any evidence that he 
is capable of making honest mistakes if he 
makes wrong calculations and sells many 
things too cheaply. That's just his bad 
luck. 

Whether Lexington retailers are correct in 
a widespread belief, the fact remains that 
many of them do believe that the OPA theory 
is that an above-ceiling price can't possibly 
be an honest mistake—such as you or I might 
assume it to be, particularly if we noted at 
the same time that many other items were 
priced below ceilings—but is bound to be 
evidence that the grocer is a chiseler (or a 
“crook,” as one of them bitterly expressed 
it at a public meeting). 

“If an investigator finds something wrong, 
if he notes something on a shelf that bears 
an incorrect price, proceeds to buy it at that 
price and thus obtains evidence of what he 
considers an illegal sale,” one grocer argued, 
“what would be wrong about menticning it 
at the time? He could wait urtil he had the 
evidence in his pocket; then he would still 
have his case, it seems to me. But, no; he 
waits several months and pops a suit against 
me. What chance have I then to prepare a 
defense, to find out the nature of the mis- 
take and who made it and why?” 

This man explained that he knew little 
about the law—especially Federal laws and 
their application—but through having served 
on juries he knew, for example, that murder 
carried a more severe penalty than man- 
slaughter because murder was premeditated. 
He said if he were informed of an OPA price- 
regulation violation immediately or shortly 
after it occurred, then he might be able to 
collect all the facts and perhaps be able to 
convince a jury that it was an unintentional 
mistake. “But if I don’t hear about it for 
months,” he continued, “then I have no way 
of knowing what the circumstances were 
Everybody in the store, including the clerk 
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who waited on the man, will have forgotten 
all about the transaction by that time.” 


JUST AS SIMPLE AS RELATIVITY 

Want to hear about some further compli- 
cations? Well, if something is listed in the 
book with a figure showing you the percent- 
age mark-up allowed, but if it also appears 
on Appendix B to Order No. 33 under Revised 
General Order No. 51, Amendment No. 1, then 
the list on the wall governs, and not the 
book. So in addition to checking every item 
in the store—3,500 to 4,000 items in the 
average well-stocked grocery store—against 
both the wall poster and your calculations 
made from the book, you also have to check 
the book against the poster to see whether 
there are duplications. 

You can’t settle that little matter simply 
by finding out whether a certain kind of 
thing is among dry groceries—whatever they 
may be. Take coffee, for instance. If you 
assume that coffee brands, with their various 
subdivisions as to size of containers and 
whether packed in metal or paper, will be 
all on the wall list or all in the book, then 
you don’t know how Washington minds work. 
On the day that particular angle of this 
question was investigated—that was several 
days ago, and there may have been changes 
since then—34 coffee items were carried in 
the Appendix B., etc., etc., list, but there were 
48 other coffee items that had to be figured 
from the book. 

You don’t want to buy a good grocery 
store, do you? 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR McMAHON 


{Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject Who Should Control Atomic 
Energy in This Country? delivered by him 
March 18, 1946, which appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 


JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Jackson Day 
address delivered by Senator JoHNsoN, of 
Colorado, in Syracuse, N. Y., March 18, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY SENATOR MEAD 


{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an address in tribute to the late President 
Roosevelt, delivered by Senator Meap at a 
Jackson Day dinner in Syracuse, N. Y., March 
18, 1946, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY ADDRESS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


|Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
the Secretary of State before the Society of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, March 16, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
HON. ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 


{Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Robert E. Hannegan, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
at a Jackson Day dinner at Wilmington, Del., 
March 14, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF THE 
FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK 


|Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. John L. Sullivan, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air, at the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, at Washington, D. C., on 
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March 16, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE DR. CHARLES M. 
SHELDON 


|Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial trib- 
ute to the late Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, of 

Kansas, author of In His Steps, written by 

Dr. Clinton N. Howard, editor of Progress 

magazine and published in the March 1946 

issue of that magazine, together with Dr. 

Sheldon’s memorial hymn and a tribute by 

Senator Capper, which appear in the Appen- 

dix.] 

RUSSIA'S REACTION TO WINSTON 
CHURCHILL'S FULTON, MO., SPEECH— 
ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE BROWN 
{Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Worried Kremlin Weighs Effect of 

Churchill Talk,” written by Constantine 

Brown and published in the Washington 


Sunday Star of March 17, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix.| 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Moore 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney Murray 

Ball Hart Myers 
Bankhead Hatch O’Daniel 
Barkley Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Overton 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bridges Hill Radcliffe 
Buck Hoey Reed 
Bushfield Huffman Revercomb 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston,8.C. Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Carville Knowland Stanfill 
Chavez La Follette Taft 
Connally Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McClellan Tunnell 
Downey McFarland Vandenberg 
Eastland McKellar Walsh 
Ellender McMahon Wheeler 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Mead Willis 
Gerry Millikin 

Gossett Mitchell 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNeEr] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. TYDINGS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. STEWART], and the Senator from 
Idaho {Mr. TAYLOR] are absent on public 
business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois {Mr. Brooks] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. SuHrpsTeaD], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YOUNG] are neces- 
sarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosEey]} is attending the Conference of 
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the International Bank and Mon 
Fund as an adviser. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wison] 
is absent because of illness in his family, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Seventy-nine Senator; 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S, 1821) 
to amend section 502 of the act entitleq 
“An act to expedite the provision of hous. 
ing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, as amended, so as to ay- 
thorize the appropriation of funds neces- 
sary to provide additional temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families,” which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 502 (a) of the act entitleq 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, is amended by striking out 
“160,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$410,000,000.” 

Sec, 2. That section 502 of said act be 
amended by adding after subsection (c) 
thereof the following subsections: 

“(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tempo- 
rary housing for the purposes of this title, the 
National Housing Administrator, if he de- 
termines that such action will aid in ex- 
pediting the provision of such temporary 
housing, may— 

“(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to provide such temporary housing; and 

“(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversion (including the costs of 
disassembling, transporting, and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting util- 
ities from dwellings to mains, but not in- 
cluding the costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets and 
utility mains) of such temporary housing and 
facilities. 

“(e) The authorization in section 3 of this 
act to use administrative expense funds in 
connection with the processing of priorities 
and allocations of materials for war housing 
shall apply to any such functions authorized 
by law in connection with housing for ve'- 
erans and their families provided uncer 
title V of this act.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, ! 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the chair appoint the conferees 02 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Murray, 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Huu, Mr. Tart, and 
Mr. SmirH conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


etary 


REPORT OF AMERICAN DELEGATION TO 
UNITED NATIONS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid befor? 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
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was read, and with the accompanying re- 
port, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

(For message this day received, see 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, p. 2424.) 


AMENDMENT TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other puropses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment to Senate 
pill 1349 offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLenpER] for himself 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt]. 


COMMENT BY SENATOR BALL ON SPEECH 
OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a press state- 
ment which I released on Saturday, deal- 
ing with the speech by Winston Churchill 
on Friday, March 15. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows. 


Mr. Churchill's speech in New York was 
an extension and amplification of his Fulton 
speech. He made it clear that what he pro- 
poses is a nonexclusive fraternal association 
of the English-speaking peoples to support 
the democratic principles of the United 
Nations Organization and to oppose the 
ominous spread of tyranny in the world. I 
do not believe anyone can challenge the 
premises from which he argued, however 
much we may differ as to his conclusions 
and remedies, or the timing of their presenta- 
tion. I, for one, believe his conclusions in- 
escapable, and as for their timing, I believe 
open and frank discusison offers greater 
hope for a peaceful solution of our inter- 
national problems than do the secret deals 
of power politics, Too much of the latter 
during the war contributed to our present 
difficulties. 

Mr. Churchill is a great leader, whose devo- 
tion to human freedom is above question. 
Freedom of speech and determination of 
major issues after free and full discussion 
are fundamental democratic rights which we 
of America share with the English people. 
It is deeply disturbing that the CIO leader- 
ship in New York City should so far forget 
this fundamental of American democracy 
as to seek by picketing and pressure to deny 
this great English leader the opportunity to 
speak his mind, simply because they disagree 
with his views. Their attempt to silence 
Opposition, to deny the American people the 
right to hear any views other than their 
Own, is part and parcel of that ominous 
Shadow of tyranny which Mr. Churchill de- 


scribed as falling upon the Allied victory in 
World War II. 








POLICIES GOVERNING RELIEF AND OTHER 
CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES ZONES 
OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 10 I wrote a letter to Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Tt. McNarney, commanding general of 
the United States forces in the European 
theater. The letter was transmitted by 
him to Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, who was in 
Austria. General Clark replied to my 
letter, which related to the question of 
food and the feeding of Germans and 
Austrians. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
Printed in the REecorp as a part of my 
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remarks my letter to General McNarney 
and the reply which I received from 
General Clark, commanding general in 
the Austrian area. This’ letter is very 
heartening. It says in substance that 
we are doing a good job there. It denies 
emphatically that the children of Austria 
are dying in the streets. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 10, 1946. 
Lt. Gen. JosEPpH T. McNaRNEY, 
Commanding General, United States 
Forces, European Theater, APO 757, 
Care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

Dear GENERAL MCNARNEY: I have received 
a@ large number of anxious letters from my 
constituents having relatives in Germany 
and Austria. 

I would appreciate it if you would present 
and clarify the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which they have raised on our German 
relief policy. 

Those questions are: 

(1) Why are not American citizens who 
have relatives in Germany allowed to con- 
tribute money and supplies to them? The 
prohibition of such action, as you undoubt- 
edly know, proves very demoralizing to some 
of our finest citizens of German descent. 
They have a basic right to aid their kin. 

(2) Why are not the Lutheran, Catholic, 
and Quaker Church groups permitted to 
operate their relief missions in Germany? 

(3) Why is not the Red Cross permitted 
to operate there? 

Rev. Dr. Edward E. Swanstrom, assistant 
executive director of war relief services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, has 
stated after his return from a 5-month tour 
of Europe. 

“T have heard it said that American public 
opinion would not stand for a program of 
private relief to German civilians. I do not 
believe it. 

“If Americans could see, as I have, inno- 
cent children and the aged literally dying 
from starvation in the streets of the large 
German cities, I am sure they would feel as 
I do, that they, too, come under the mantle 
of our Christian charity.” 

Your early comments on this matter would 
indeed be appreciated. Some time back I 
wrote to General Eisenhower along this line 
and he assured me that mass starvation and 
pestilence would be prevented in our area of 
Germany. All America demands that this 
assurance be kept. This should apply to all 
zones of occupation there. Christian char- 
ity, common sense, and justice demand that 
we prevent inhuman suffering among our 
former foes as among our former allies. 
Love, not hate, is still the greatest power 
in this world. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
Forces IN AUSTRIA, OFFICE OF 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL, 
APO No. 777, UNITED 
States ARMY 
March 2, 1946. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: A copy of your letter 
of inquiry of January 10 to General McNarney 
concerning the policies governing relief and 
other conditions in the United States zones 
of Germany and Austria has been forwarded 
to me for direct reply concerning Austria. 
Your letter has received my careful consid- 
eration, and I am happy to explain relief 
policies and conditions here. 

It is now possible to make financial re- 
mittances to Austria. The remittor (in the 
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United States) pays a dollar amount into 
any bank, preferably in New York, which 
then advises an Austrian bank to pay a schil- 
ling amount to the beneficiary of the remit- 
tance. Since no rate of exchange has been 
set, the exact amount of schillings which the 
beneficiary receives cannot be established, 
but the Austrian bank will make a substan- 
tial advance on the remittance and settle 
the balance at a later date. 

International postal service to Austria has 
been reestablished, but is restricted at pres- 
ent to letters weighing not more than 20 
grams, and post cards. United States citi- 
zens, therefore, are not permitted to send 
packages to citizens of Austria. It is ex- 
pected that reestablishment of parcel-post 
service will take place as soon as transpor- 
tation difficulties are resolved. 

The operation of relief mission by reli- 
gious, racial, or national groups is welcomed 
in Austria. Many such groups are now oper- 
ating in Austria and work in close conjunc- 
tion with the public welfare branch of Mili- 
tary Government, which coordinates all re- 
lief work. This branch in turn works with 
the Ministry of Social Administration of 
Austria and with the various local govern- 
ment departments. 

The fine relief program put forward by 
the Quaker Church has received approval. 
Supplies have already reached Switzerland 
and are ready for shipment into Austria. 
Members of the mission have already ar- 
rived and the details of distribution are be- 
ing worked out. The American War Relief 
Services branch of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has a fine program. The 
arrival of the members of this mission in the 
near future is awaited. A Lutheran rep- 
resentative from the World Council of 
Churches has conferred with the head of the 
public works branch concerning the pro- 
gram of the Lutheran Church. It is ex- 
pected that their mission will soon be in 
operation. A number of national agencies 
are either engaged in relief activities in 
Austria at the present time or have pro- 
posed programs which have been accepted 
and which, it is expected, will be in full 
operation within a very short time. Among 
these are the Swedish National Committee 
of Foreign Relief, the Irish Government and 
the Irish Red Cross, the Quaker Church of 
Switzerland, and the Danish Red Cross. All 
of these missions have brought in food or 
clothing, or both, for the needy, particularly 
for children and the aged. The International 
Red Cross has been engaged here for some 
time, as has our own American Red Cross. 
This latter organization has done magnificent 
work. It has distributed more than 5,000 
tons of Red Cross food parcels, 300 tons of 
clothing, and 100 tons of medicines to the 
people in the United States zone of Austria. 
Within the past 2 weeks it has passed the 
million mark in meals served in a supple- 
mental feeding program established in Vi- 
enna for children, nursing mothers, pregnant 
women and tubercular patients. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 meals daily are served without 
charge. 

You may be assured that private relief 
is being extended to all who need it in the 
American zone of Austria, and to the maxi- 
mum extent possible to those in the zones oc- 
cupied by the other powers. I can also assure 
you that Dr. Swanstrom’s statement that in- 
nocent children and the aged are dying from 
starvation in the streets of large German 
cities does not apply in Austria. In my trips 
through the United States zone I have neither 
seen nor heard of any such conditions as 
have been mentioned. The average ration for 
Austrian civilians is 1,550 calories, which is 
supplemented to the maximum extent pos- 
sible by indigeneous supplies. A sliding ra- 
tion scale and supplemental items are pro- 
vided which care for the needs of young 
children, nursing mothers, heavy workers, and 
the sick. To assure that citizens do have 
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enough food, to date more than 165,000 tons 
have been brought in from the United States, 
with other shipments scheduled for the 
tuture. 

This letter outlines only in a general way 
the many things that are being done for 
the relief of Austrian citizens. I shall be 
happy at any time in the future to furnish 
you more full and complete details of the 
relief work that is being done in this stricken 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mark W. CLARK, 
General, United States Army, 
Commanding. 


PARTY DISCIPLINE—STATEMENT BY 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WALLACE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of March 19, on the front page, I notice 
the following headline: “Oust bolters, 
Wallace tells both parties—Congress- 
men who split vote on major issues 
should be expelled, he says.” 

The article reads in part as follows: 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace yesterday 
urged that Senators and Representatives who 
split party votes on fundamental issues be 
expelled from their parties. 

He suggested that both Republican and 
Democratic organizations impose party dis- 
cipline on such major questions as the Brit- 


ish loan, foreign relations, full employment, 
and atomic energy. 

“However,” he said, “I hope this suggested 
discipline will not be used on small issues.” 
Wallace spoke before members of the Wom- 
en’s Democratic Club at a luncheon meeting 
at the clubhouse. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Did Secretary Wallace 
use the word “liquidate” or “expel’’? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Scuth Carolina. 
He proposes to oust from the party Sen- 
ators and Representatives who split 
party votes on fundamental issues. I do 
not know what the terminology is. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator believe 
that Henry has gone Fascist? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall read on and tell the Senator what 
he has to say, and let the Senator inter- 
pret it for himself. 

Wallace advanced several ideas for deter- 
mining what are the “big” and what the “lit- 
tle” issues before Congress. 

The Secretary thinks the decision should 
be left to the President, the Vice President, 
the Speakers of the House and Senate, plus 
the majority and minority leaders of the two 


Houses, perhaps with the help of party 
caucuses. 

For example, he pointed out that the Dem- 
ocratic Party favors and the Republican 
Party opposes the British loan. “Members of 
the Democratic Party should vote for the 
British loan or be put out of the party by 
not heing allowed to run again on the Demo- 
cratic Party ticket,” he said. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In reference to the sug- 
gestions purported to have been made by 
the Secretary of Commerce yesterday, 
let me say that the last time I took my 
oath of office I was asked this question: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
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domestic; that you will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; that you take this 
obligation freely, without any mental reser- 
vation or purpose of evasion; and that you 
will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which you are about to enter; 
so help you God? 


I answered “Yes,” and irrespective of 
any suggestions by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, that is what I intend to follow on 
this subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 

Secretary Wallace further said: 

Either the dissenting Members should join 
the other party or organize an independent 


one. The same should apply to the Repub- 
licans. 


Secretary Wallace further stated: 

The besetting weakness of the Democratic 
Party is idealism and it is inclined to try 
to be practical. On the other hand, the Re- 


publican Party puts on a humanitarian face 
but is fundamentally practical. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is Wallace speaking, not I; but I 
yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wonder whether 
the Senator can interpret the views of 
that gentleman. AsI recall, there was a 
recent election in New York City in which 
the distinguished Secretary of Com- 
merce, a member of the present alleged 
Democratic administration, endorsed 
Johannes Steele, who was a candidate of 
some party other than the Democratic 
Party. I do not remember its name. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall mention something along that line 
before I conclude. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would that come 
within the category of disqualifying him- 
self for membership in the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator will have to ask Mr. Wal- 
lace. He is going to be the one to tell 
everyone else when to get out and when 
to get in. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that Mr. Henry 
Wallace said he was inclined to be prac- 
tical? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He was talking about the two political 
parties; I do not think he was talking 
about Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. WILEY. He was not talking about 
any change in front on his own part, 
was he? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have not heard of any. 

I now read further from the article: 

He asked for party discipline because he 


thinks democracy now faces clear-cut chal- 
lenges. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Along the line of the 
suggestion just read, was not that the 
very philosophy of Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Himmler, namely, that they did not want 
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members of the parliamentary body of 
Germany to do their own thinking, but 
insisted that they follow blindly any- 
thing the heads might say? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Senator from New Mexico is en. 
tirely correct, and that is one reason why 
I did not like what Mr. Wallace said, as 
I understand the article which quotes his 
statement. 

Speaking of Joe Stalin, let us see what 
he said: 

Generalissimo Stalin issued a challenge to 
democracy in his speech of March 6 when 
he said democracy has “booms, busts, and 
wars.” It is interesting to note that during 
the thirties Russia had neither. 


I can tell Mr. Wallace one thing here 
and now: He cannot read me out of my 
Democratic Party and let Mr. Joe Stalin 
take my place. As we notice from a 
reading of the article, Mr. Wallace com- 
mended Stalin very highly in his speech. 
He said: 


“I suggest that we accept that challenge 
in the most peaceful way possible and see if 
we can’t have full employment to prevent 
‘booms, busts, and wars.’” 

He said that he thought it of fundamental 
importance to keep the two-party system and 
added, “I think a third party now might be 
disastrous.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Along the line sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Commerce, 
namely, that we support the full em- 
ployment bill, I can tell the Secretary of 
Commerce that I am for the full employ- 
ment bill, but that is notwithstanding 
Mr. Wallace. I am for the minimum 
wage bill which now is being considered 
by this body; but I wish to be for it, not 
because I am told to do so by someone 
who happens to be in some Government 
department. I wish to take that respon- 
sibility; and if it is a mistake, I wish to 
take the responsibility of making the 
mistake. I do not wish to have someone 
else in the Government make that mis- 
take for me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with what the Senator from New 
Mexico has said. I am here to repre- 
sent my people of South Carolina, and 
I am going to cast my vote on every 
issue which comes up in accordance with 
what I think is for the best interests 
of the people of the United States. I 
am not going to follow blindly any one 
man, be he Henry Wallace or any other, 
in regard to all the legislation that is in- 
troduced in the Senate and in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I believe 
that what I intend to do is what the peo- 
ple want us to do in a democratic form of 
government. Ido not believe it becomes 
any Cabinet official to criticize the Con- 
gress of the United States because the 
Members of Congress do not always draw 
party lines on every measure and vote 
exactly like probably a member of the 
administration or some other person 
might think they should vote. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 
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Mr. WILEY. Is it the Senator’s con- 
clusion that the recent outbursts of the 
gentleman constitute symptoms of 
liberalism? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over-liberalism, I should say. He speaks 
of reading people out of the party. If 
my memory serves me correctly, when 
he was nominated at the Democratic 
Party’s convention, the howl and cry of 
the entire convention was then that the 
convention wanted a Democrat. I have 
never heard anyone in South Carolina in 
speaking of me refer to whether I was a 
Democrat. So far as South Carolina is 
concerned, neither I nor any other man 
who represents the Democratic Party 
will ever be read out of the Democratic 
Party because we have exercised freedom 
of speech and have voted in the Senate 
of the United States in accordance with 
what we think is for the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

yield. 
" Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator’s 
remarks are appropriate in view of the 
very startling statement made by Mr. 
Wallace and reported in the newspapers 
of this morning. Because I come from 
the State of Iowa and Mr. Wallace also 
comes from the State of Iowa, I feel that 
I should say that I do not believe the 
strange and unusual political pronounce- 
ment he made yesterday in any way re- 
flects the independence of thought 
either in the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party in the State of Iowa, 
and certainly it is not reflective of our 
general political attitude or our deter- 
mination to maintain freedom of 
thought and freedom of action in both 
political parties in our State. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
whether the gentleman referred to has 
changed his residence and is now a resi- 
dent of the State of New York, so that 
that might have something to do with 
his change of political liberalism. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That I do not know. 

Mr. BRIDGES subsequently said: Mr. 
President, yesterday Mr. Henry Wallace, 
the Secretary of Commerce in the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, and therefore supposedly 
in the “inner circle,” made a very amaz- 
ing speech and statement. I quote from 
this morning's Washington Post con- 
cerning it: 

For example, he pointed out that the 
Democratic Party favors and the Republican 
Party opposes the British loan. “Members 
of the Democratic Party should vote for the 





British loan or be put out of the party by 
not being allowed to run again on the Demo- 
Cratic Party ticket,” he said. “Either the 


Cissenting members should join the other 
party or organize an independent one. The 
Same should apply to the Republicans.” 


Mr. President, I wish to propound a 
query. Here is a major issue before the 
country, and it is my judgment that we 
Should approach all matters of an inter- 
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national character on the nonpartisan 
basis of what is best for America and best 
for the world. The question, therefore, 
is this: Is there a direct invitation or 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Wallace, for every Republican Mem- 
ber of the Senate to vote against the 
British loan? Apparently that is what 
it is. I should like to have the question 
answered. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MEDDLING 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, the 
present troubled and disturbed condi- 
tion of the world would seem to be an 
adequate reason for America to tread 
softly in interfering in the interna) affairs 
of other nations. Despite this need for 
caution, we find our State Department 
meddling in the affairs of Argentina, one 
of the largest and most important 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
The State Department has, with what it 
deems sufficient reason, purposely inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of Argentina. 
It has notified Peron, one of the candi- 
dates in that country’s national elec- 
tion for the Presidency, that he is not 
acceptable to our all-wise State Depart- 
ment. 

Argentina has just held a national 
election for the purpose of selecting a 
president. The State Department has 
published a note to that country that 
Peron is not acceptable to us. The 
Argentineans resented that interference, 
and rightly so. They proceeded to cast 
their ballots for President in the prover- 
bial American way. Peron has just been 
elected by an overwhelming vote in his 
favor, and the United States State De- 
partment has received a swift kick in 
the pants. Coincident with that em- 
phatic repudiation of our attempt to 
meddle, the neighborly feeling between 
Argentineans and the United States has 
been seriously jeopardized. Were Ar- 
gentina a large and more powerful neigh- 
bor, there might be serious repercussions 
to this incident. 

Not satisfied with its meddling in Ar- 
gentina, our all-wise State Department 
has permitted itself to interfere again 
in another friendly country. 

We have been rightfully concerned 
with communism, and the threats of in- 
filtration of the Communists in the af- 
fairs with which we were personally con- 
cerned. Only the other day a Catholic 
priest in the city of Washington made 
the statement that 2,000 Communists 
were already in the Government ma- 
chinery of this country. 

Spain is a friendly country. It is now, 
and has been for some time past, at peace 
with the world. It has largely rebuilt 
and reestablished itself as a nation. 
France, on the other hand, with a so- 
cialistic government largely permeated 
by the Communists, has seen fit to needle 
the Government of the United States, 
represented in the personnel of our State 
Department, to the effect that we, the 
United States of America, should inter- 
fere and meddle in the internal affairs 
of our friendly neighbor states. 

Russia, a completely communistic na- 
tion, which represents an ideology wholly 
opposed to that of the United States, has 
likewise been engaged in needling the 
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State Department in this country against 
Spain, and today we are in the unenvi- 
able position of being sucked in by that 
needling, and have just issued a note to 
Franco, the head of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, that he is unwelcome and 
should get out. 

Of course, the Spanish people did not 
request our State Department to med- 
die in the internal affairs of their coun- 
try, but our great-hearted State De- 
partment took it upon itself to throw its 
weight around in European affairs and 
demand that the head of the Spanish 
Government be liquidated. 

I wonder if our State Department 
realizes, as many Americans fully real- 
ize, that if the State Department is suc- 
cessful in liquidating Franco, the result 
will be civil war, a bloody, devastating, 
terrible civil war, started for no reason 
whatever except that the American State 
Department does not like Franco and 
thinks he should be forced out of office. 

What will be the result of such action 
by our State Department? If Franco is 
liquidated, the Communists wil! move in. 
There will be a communistic government 
in Spain, amenable to and linked with 
other communistic nations in eastern 
Europe. If we follow the asinine policy 
of our all-wise State Department, we are 
planting communism at the extreme 
western end of the continent of Europe, 
and bringing it that much nearer to the 
borders of the United States. With 
Spain gone over to communism, with 
France—to say the least—leaning that 
way, with the Russian sphere of influ- 
ence in conquered Germany entirely 
communistic, with all of the little border 
states turning communistic, I wonder if 
our State Department has ever contem- 
plated the result in Europe. 

Is it not time for our State Depart- 
ment to become realistic for once? Is it 
not time for America to quit sticking her 
nose into the internal affairs of other 
countries? Is it not time for us to real- 
ize that other countries, whether large 
or small, have rights which must be ob- 
served and respected? Is the present 
condition due, as a House committee 
charged to day Or two ago, to the fact that 
our own State Department is so full of 
Communists or fellow travelers? Is it 
not time for us to make sure of a thor- 
ougn house cleaning in our own State De- 
partment? 


AMENDMENT TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, during 
the war, when our fighting men were de- 
ployed throughout the world, battling for 
our concept of a bright new world, it is 
doubtful whether many of us considered 
that GI Joe had a job in the usual sense 
of the word. 

He was thought of by most people as 
a man fighting for God and country, 
fighting ruthless enemies, fighting death 
and disease, fighting in defense of the 
principles and ideals which he had been 
taught to cherish. 
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Rarely, however, was GI Joe thought 
of as a man with a job. 

But he did have a job, a tremendously 
important job. His boss was Uncle Sam. 

Perhaps the average fighting man 
would have wished for a different kind 
of job—at home—but, be it said to his 
glory, he undertook the job laid out for 
him and he undertook it courageously, 
and willingly. He undertook the job of 
preserving those things we hold dear, of 
securing for you and for me and for 
himself the kind of life we Americans 
believe is the just reward of every free- 
man. 

Uncle Sam paid these employees of his, 

He paid the married GI with two chil- 
dren about $47 a week. 

Most of these men could have done 
much better at home. 

In any event, our young men took the 
job and proved to the world that when 
men believe in good things they can 
achieve results which men of lesser faith 
and courage have not the inner stamina 
to accomplish. 

Our millions of GI Joes showed the 
world what men can accomplish when 
they fight for a better world for all. 

When he was fighting in the European 
theater or on some rugged battlefield 
in the South Pacific, GI Joe heard a great 
many stories about high wages and huge 
profits back home, but he stuck to his 
job and worked grimly at the task until 
it was finished. 

Then he began to think of home, and 
of all the things he would do. He began 
to plan for the day when he would get a 
job, a new job, a different kind of job. 

He thought of what he would do with 
all the money he would receive. The 
married GI conjured up new dresses for 
his wife, knickknacks and toys for his 
kids; and the single GI looked forward to 
a job, a bank account and a family of his 
own. 

After accomplishing their mission, mil- 
lions of GI Joes have returned and are 
now looking for those new jobs, the jobs 
which would be so different from the 
Navy job, the Army job, or the work 
which they performed with the Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard. 

For months, and even years for some of 
them, they were set on killing and de- 
stroying—destruction that was necessary 
to win the kind of life in which they 
believed. Now the fighting is over and 
they want to leave that kind of work; 
they want a new job; they want to take 
their places in a productive society. 

It may be hard for some of us to realize 
it, but those veterans are no longer sol- 
diers, or sailors, or marines; they have 
returned, or are returning, to their status 
as individual men and women, as Civil- 
ians. 

They are not unusual in their wants 
and needs. They want security; they 
want opportunity; they want equality; 
they want to live the kind of life for 
which they have sacrificed so much. 
They want jobs which will insure health- 
ful living and a chance to forge ahead 
and to plan for a better life. 

Writing in the February issue of the 
American magazine, Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
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ley, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
had this to say: 

I say the war is not over. It will not be 
over until the men who fought it, now com- 
ing home at the rate of a million a month, 
are given the opportunity to find employ- 
ment, rebuild their lives, and resume their 
responsibilities as citizens. 

Not long ago we pinned our faith on these 
men in battle. They now pin their faith on 
us for a chance to make good in this world 
to which they have returned. 

Until the people at home fulfill this task, 
our victory will be clouded and incomplete. 


These veterans have great plans for 
the future, the kind of plans which have 
in the past made this Nation great. But 
their plans and their dreams will be of 
no avail unless a sympathetic Nation en- 
courages them and points the way. | 

There is little chance to plan for eco- 
nomic advancement if a job does not pay 
enough for a decent standard of living. 
When all the money a man earns goes 
for current rent, food, clothes, and fuel, 
and there is not money to buy enough 
of those necessities, of what value are 
plans? If he works for substandard 
wages and worries about the necessities 
of life for his wife, his kids, and himself, 
how can he ever hope to become more 
efficient in his job so that he may pro- 
duce more, and earn more for his em- 
ployer and for himself? 

Are we to sit idly by as the veteran asks 
himself these tragic questions? Are we 
to contribute to his sad disillusionment 
concerning the things for which he 
thought he was fighting, and concerning 
the good things we promised him as he 
went off to war? Is this our gratitude 
to the men who have not hesitated to 
offer their lives in the mud and the jun- 
gle, on the seas, and in the air? 

Let us look at the facts. 

Millions of veterans, who received 
from $25 to $46 a week while in the 
service, are now facing offers of less pay 
than they received when they were serv- 
ing the country in jobs which were not 
of their choosing. 

In hard, cold cash, many GI Joes were 
actually better off in the services than 
they would be in employment now as 
civilians. 

While the married soldier was fighting 
in Europe, his wife and two children 
received $1,200 annually in monthly al- 
lotments; the serviceman earned in ad- 
dition an average of $769, and his food, 
clothing, and medical supplies which 
were provided by the War Department 
were estimated at more than $512 annu- 
ally. Thus his final average pay check 
was equal to $47.71 a week. 

So as to the married GI particularly, he 
will not only face the prospect of lesing 
a job in the armed forces, but he will 
face offers of jobs which will pay less 
than his Army or Navy job. 

Now the 65-cent minimum will not 
provide any such salary or wage as $47 
a week, but a 65-cent minimum, or $26 
a week, will establish a floor under wages 
which will help to maintain wage rates 
in the skilled labor classification, so that 
servicemen who are better qualified and 
who have had experience in skilled jobs 
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will not suffer because of lack of a floor 
under wages. 

From another angle let me quote a 
recent statement by Col, Arthur V. Mc. 
Dermott, director of the selective sery. 
ice in New York City. Colonel McDer- 
mott charged, and I quote from the New 
York Times: 

Some employers, apparently imbued with 
the idea of a surplus supply of labor, were 


trying to put ex-servicemen to work at 924 
to $26 a week. 

It is a terrible reward to give a man who 
has served from 2 to 5 years, a job at $25 
a week. 


How can he possibly support himself and 
his family in New York on that kind of 
money? 


Shortly after VJ-day, 45 percent of 
the jobs available at the United States 
Employment Service offices paid only 75 
cents an hour or less, and the picture 
has been getting blacker every day. It 
will tend to get blacker and blacker un- 
less Congress establishes this floor under 
which wages may not fall. 

It is true that Public Law No. 16 pro- 
vides great benefits to the disabled vete- 
ran and that Public Law No. 346, com- 
monly known as the GI bill of rights, 
provides benefits for veterans who want 
to start their own business or who want 
to return to school. 

But all veterans cannot go into busi- 
ness or return to school. 

The majority of veterans will work for 
someone else, and many of them will 
benefit if Congress passes this bill to 
provide a minimum wage floor of 65 cents 
an hour. 

During the week of October 8, 1945, the 
United States Employment Service made 
a study of Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ohio, 
and Trenton, N. J., to determine what 
kind of jobs were open for both men and 
women and what wages were being 
offered. 

In Trenton, 5 percent of the jobs open 
for men paid less than $24 a week and 
35 percent of the jobs open to women 
paid less than that amount. 

In Columbus, 7 percent of the job 
openings for men paid less than $24 a 
week and 47 percent of the job openings 
for women paid less than $24 a week. 

And in Atlanta, 30 percent of the jobs 
open to men paid less than $24 a week 
and 69 percent of the jobs open to women 
paid less than $24 a week. 

If we find such low wage rates prevail- 
ing today in various sections of the coun- 
try, what will happen when several more 
million servicemen enter the labor mar- 
ket? The natural effect of adding such 
a great number of men and women to 
a labor market which is gradually be- 
coming known as a loose market, will be 
to lower wages still further. 

In High Point, N. C., three-fourths of 
the jobs paid less than $20 a week. 

In Winston-Salem, N. C., a veteran 
was offered a job paying $25 for a 72- 
hour week, to which he replied, according 
to the press, “I’ll be damned if I am goin 
to take it.” 

In Milwaukee County, Wis., in Octo- 
ber 1945, one-third of the jobs available 
paid less than 65 cents an hour. 
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At hearings in Durham, N. C., Mr. 
william George Atkins, a textile worker 
and a veteran, when asked to give his 
views on the 65-cent minimum wage, re- 
plied: ° 

Well, I think we should have it. 
like this: 

I've worked in a textile plant for 15 years. 
I've been down here at this one for 5 years. 
I've worked as much as my health would let 
me work, which is every day that I can possi- 
bly get in. 

1 never have been able to save anything 
out of my wages. I have a wife, a mother, 
and four children to support. If 1 was 
working by myself I couldn’t support them. 

My wife has to work in order to help me 
support the family. If it wasn’t for my 
mother to stay with the kids, my wife would 
have to stay home. If I was to hire a maid 
to stay there with the children, it would take 
practically all my wife’s wages to pay the 
maid and that would not help any. 

I've been down here several times to 
get a company house. I have been here 5 
years and I pay $5 a month for rent. But 
if I could get a company house, it would 
have helped some, probably $3 a week. 

Question. Mr. Atkins, are you a veteran? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. How long have you been dis- 
charged? 

Answer. Since the twelfth of October 1945. 

Question. How does the wage you get as a 
textile worker compare with a private’s pay 
in the Army? 

Answer. It doesn’t come up to it. 

Question. How much would you earn as a 
private in the Army? 

Answer. $144, allowances and all. 

Question. How much would that be an 
hour? 

Answer. 80 cents an hour. 

Question. Is your family getting along as 
well on what you make now as they did 
when you were in the Army? 

Answer. Well, they got along some better 
when I was in the Army. 
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Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of 
the board of Johnson & Johnson, told 
a Senate subcommittee to take the posi- 
tion that— 


the average American workman cannot keep 
body and soul together on less than $30 a 
week anywhere in the United States. 

On the basis of a 40-hour week, I therefore, 
recommend a 75-cents-per-hovr minimum 
wage throughout the Nation. * * * It 
can be said that a large portion of our under- 
paid are unmarried and that single indi- 
viduals can exist on less than $30 a week. 

It is well to add, however, that the great 
Majority of single men and women have 
responsibilities to parents, brothers, sisters, 
and relatives that are frequently comparable 
to those of the head of a family. 


Testifying further, General Johnson, 
discussing wages in relation to costs, 
said: 

I suppose it is impossible to discuss any 
question of wages, even the establishment of 
lair minimums, without some consideration 
of the broader aspects of the relation of 
wages to costs. 

It is a great surprise to me that this out- 
Standing feature of American economy is so 
little understood. 

Some will say that industry moves to low- 
wage areas. This is a fallacy. Factories 
move to markets, not to low-wage areas. 

We are surrounded every day from morn- 
ing to night with thousands of examples 
that go to prove beyond discussion that the 
most outstanding characteristic of our coun- 
try, in terms of economics, has been its 
accomplishment in the field of production 
and distribution. 
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On every side we see proof of the ability 
of this country to pay higher wages and 
sell at lower costs. 


Now, let us suppose for a moment that 
Congress does not establish this 65-cent 
minimum wage and provides for a 75- 
cent minimum within a period of 4 years. 
What is going to happen to the veteran 
who has an unskilled labor classification? 

Many oi them will stay out of the labor 
market as long as they can receive the 
$20 a week provided by the servicemen’s 
readjustment allowances. The present 
average length of time a veteran receives 
this $20 a week is about 6 weeks. 

But if America cannot provide more 
than $20 a week in a productive job, if 
we cannot set the minimum at the 65- 
cent level at least, or at $26 a week, will 
not these veterans stay on the SRA pay 
roll for longer periods of time and let 
the Government, you and I, pay the bill? 

Which is better, to let Uncle Sam pay 
the veteran $20 a week for long periods 
of time or provide a decent minimum 
wage, for which the veteran can work in 
a job in which he can feel that he is a 
vital part of a dynamic productive econ- 
omy? 

These GI Joes did a glorious job for 
their country and as a group they are 
not complaining about the situation at 
home—not yet. 

Their first reaction is joy at being home 
again; they are civilians again; they re- 
lax for a few weeks, then start seeking 
their places in the American scene. 

Then comes the first shock of small- 
pay jobs; the stark reality of lack of ex- 
perience; a mounting sense of pressure; 
a fear that there may not be any good- 
paying jobs, an undercurrent of dis- 
illusionment about lower-paid jobs, and 
then, almost in despair, a willingness to 
take anything that is offered. 

Remember when they marched off to 
war? The kid down the street, and the 
druggist’s son, your sons and your 
nephews? Remember how fervently we 
promised them in friendly salute and by 
legislative enactment that we would pro- 
vide for them when they came home? 
Remember the promises we made? We 
made those promises resolutely in good 
faith and we must keep them as reso- 
lutely as we made them. 

When we told our fighting men that 
they were fighting enemies who would 
banish freedom from the earth; when 
we told them that we were fighting, all 
of us, for a world in which all men would 
have the right to a job and a decent 
standard of living, and the opportunity to 
advance, those were not empty words. 
They were the words of men and women 
who believed that these things were 
worth fighting for. 

Now that the great crisis is over, are 
those principles and ideals any less im- 
portant? 

Are we going to say to those 11,000,000 
men and women who fought for these 
cherished ideals that now the fat is out 
of the fire we do not want to remember 
the promises we made; we do not want 
to remember the sacrifices they made; 
that we have forgotten and that they are 
the forgotten men? 

Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, there 
are few Americans today who will dis- 
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agree with the principle of the minimum 
wage as established in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Oh, there are 
some, of course, but it has been my ob- 
servation that a greet majority of those 
who fight the minimum-wage principle 
are those who have special interests of 
their own or who are attacking this bill 
in the interest of a favored few. 

I hold no brief for the kind of theories 
which have been humorously referred to 
as “a chicken in every pot,” or a $30 pen- 
sion every Thursday, or any other such 
impractical scheme, but I do know that 
America can afford and should provide 
wages which will guarantee a minimum 
standard of decency for all its citizens. 

Even if we look at this problem from a 
purely cold-blooded financial standpcint, 
I believe we must admit that an increase 
in minimum wages is imperative. 

All financial experts have agreed that 
if this Nation expects to pay off the stag- 
gering national debt necessarily accumu- 
lated in our victorious war effort, a high 
national income must be maintained. 

We cannot guarantee increased na- 
tional income if we do not guarantee in- 
creased minimum wages. We cannot 
maintain a high level in national income 
on a starvation wage basis. 

Senate bill 1349 does not even provide 
for that minimum for a family of four. 
An emergency level budget for a family 
of four, used by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in 1935 as a guide in han- 
dling unemployment relief, was priced in 
1944 in five textile communities in the 
South and in New England. That budget 
cost the manual worker’s family a little 
over $1,400. Slight increases in the cost 
of living since January and February 
1944, when that study was made, would 
bring the total cost of that emergency 
level budget to about $1,450 at the present 
time. This is an emergency level I am 
talking about—an emergency level to 
keep people from absolute starvation. 
It does not include any of the things we 
usually mean when we talk about the 
American way of life. 

As Senators know, the pending bill 
provides for a minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour, or $1,300 a year. Where wil 
the other $150 for a family of four come 
from? Shall the members of such a 
family, where there is only one bread- 
winner, cut down on their expenditures 
for food and clothing? Let us see if they 
can. That emergency-level budget in- 
cluded 15 cents a meal per person and 
$16.73 a month for rent, and other items 
in proportion. Is there a chance to cut 
down on such a budget? 

How is it possible to cut down on a 
family budget when it does not, in the 
first place, provide enough meat and 
potatoes, milk and eggs, enough fruits 
and vegetables, enough clothing, o1 
enough of anything to maintain that 
level of decency we have in mind when 
we think of America. 

Mr. President, some of the opponents 
of the bill will say that there is such a 
large proportion of American workers 
who are single that these figures on an 
emergency-level budget for a family of 
four do not apply. Let us take a locx 
at the facts. In 1941 only 25 percent of 
the workers in America who were be!o\ 
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the minimum-wage level proposed in this 
bill were single men and women, and I 
am informed that the percentage is 
about the same at present. 

Three-fourths of the wage earners of 
America getting less than the minimum 
wage are married. That is sufficient, so 
far as I am concerned, to justify raising 
the minimum for all. But, of course, that 
does not mean that the raise is not justi- 
fied also for those workers who are 
single. Is it necessary to place a stigma 
upon a person simply because he or she 
is not married? Is their labor not worth 
as much as that of a married man or 
woman? Furthermore, all evidence 
points to the fact that the minimum 
wage of 65 cents proposed by the bill does 
not even provide a decent standard of 
living for a single person in these modern 
times. 

The Heller committee for research in 
social economics of the University of Cal- 
ifornia compiles the budget and other 
studies used by the minimum-wage board 
of the State of California. Statistics pre- 
pared by this group are generally re- 
garded as the most carefully drawn of 
any budget ever developed by a private 
agency. For that reason I feel studies 
made by the Heller group concerning the 
standard of living in San Francisco are 
particularly impressive. The study to 
which I refer showed that for a single 
woman, living alone in San Francisco, an 
income of $1,439 annually was necessary 
to enable her to maintain herself ade- 
quately. 

In New York State—not New York 
City—the cost for an adequate budget for 
a single woman, living alone, was calcu- 
lated by the New York State Department 
of Labor to be more than $1,300 annual- 
ly. And $1,300 is the amount provided 
in this bill for full employment through 
50 weeks of the year. 

In the face of such studies, the argu- 
ments of those who oppose the bill fade 
into contentious opinion or into wishful 
thinking in a vain hope to defeat the bill. 

Practically all of the expert testimony 
before the subcommittee was to the effect 
that the 65-cent minimum—or a wage of 
only $1,300 a year—was not even suffi- 
cient to maintain either the single work- 
er or the wage earner with a family at a 
standard of decency or adequacy. Offer- 
ing such statements were such men as 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Mr. A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; and Mr. Chester Bowles, OPA Ad- 
ministrator. And may I point out that 
studies conducted under the direction of 
agencies these gentlemen represent are 
conducted from an objective point of 
view. Theirs is no special interest, save 
the special interest of the welfare of the 
people as a whole. 

Mr. Bowles pointed out in his testi- 
mony in regard to submarginal workers: 

Before the war they eked out a living at 
the bargain counter. They bought clothing 
that had been passed over by other customers 
of unattractiveness or  wunserviceability. 
They bought the foods which were a glut 
on the market or which were marked down 
just before the close of business to avoid 
spoilage. They lived in dilapidated dwellings 
without even a decent minimum of medical 
care. 
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I would challenge only one part of Mr. 
Bowles’ statement, and that is his refer- 
ence to eking out a living. In my view, 
the statement should have referred to 
eking out a bare existence. 

Pointing out the need for raising the 
minimum wage, President Truman re- 
quested Congress last September to re- 
view and amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 in order to increase sub- 
stantially the present statutory minimum 
wage rate of 40 cents an hour. At that 
time, President Truman said, in part: 

The foundations of a healthy economy can- 
not be secure so long as any large section of 
our working people receive substandard 
wages. The existence of substandard wage 
levels sharply curtails the national purchas- 
ing power and narrows the market for the 
products of our farms and factories. * * * 
I believe that the goal of a 40-cent minimum 
was inadequate when established. It has 
now become obsolete. 


Later in his message on the state of 
the Union, on January 21 of this year, 
the President said further: 

The proposed minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour would assure the worker an annual 
income of about $1,300 a year in steady em- 
ployment. This amount is clearly a modest 
goal. 


Supporting these statements of the 
President are the testimony of expert 
after expert and the statements of work- 
er after worker to the effect that the 
minimum is barely above the existence 
level, and that it is clearly not adequate 
for either married workers or for those 
who are single. In view of the facts, 
America can ill afford to sit idly by while 
the wage earners of the Nation continue 
to subsidize industry and special inter- 
ests so that business may continue as 
usual and so that profits may be heaped 
upon profits. 

The tempo of living is increasing in 
our Nation. The distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas] ably pointed 
out last Friday that over a long period 
of time the minimum-wage level has ad- 
vanced from 10 cents until now it stands 
at 40 cents. The level has remained 
static at 40 cents for too long a period 
of time when one considers the rapid ad- 
vances made in all other fields. Wecan- 
not have continued progress for the en- 
tire Nation unless each and every seg- 
ment of national life progresses. Dur- 
ing the war the speed of a convoy was 
determined by the speed of the slowest 
ship in the group. So will the level of 
our national existence be determined by 
the minimum wage we establish here. 
Let us not put the drag of a bare- 
existence wage on the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Most of the opponents of the bill, in 
attempting a refutation of expert testi- 
mony as to the proper wage necessary to 
maintain the health, efficiency and gen- 
eral well-being of workers, offer opinion 
and conjecture, but present few facts in 
support of the view of a minority of the 
Nation who would block passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1349. Senators have heard on 
this floor ample argument and factual 
concrete reasons for passing the bill, 
presented by those who have the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole at heart. 
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The wage earners of America need sup- 
port. Particularly is this true of those 
workers who are getting less than the 
65 cents provided in the bill, because a 
majority of such workers are not repre- 
sented by unions and thus have no bar- 
gaining power. Such workers must be 
protected, and I suggest that the Con- 
gress of the United States in its function 
of legislating in the interests of the 
Nation as a whole, protect such work- 
ers by passing Senate bill 1349. 

There is amp'e evidence to show that 
industry can afford it; that price rises 
will be necessary in but few isolated in- 
stances and in very small amounts in 
order to provide the 65-cent minimum. 
The increased purchasing power of the 
workers brought up to the 65-cent level 
will provide greater markets for Ameri- 
can farmers. The minimum wage law 
should be passed as a service and pro- 
tection to our veterans. Furthermore, it 
should be pointed out that in our econ- 
omy of from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and sixty billion dollars a 
year and increased production per work- 
er, the wage earner must receive an in- 
creased share of the profits of his pro- 
ductivity. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1946—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so I may present 
a conference report? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I submit a confer- 
ence report on the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5458) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. _ .. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“For an additional amount for clerical as- 
sistance to Senators (including chairmen of 
standing committees) at the rate of $2,400 per 
annum, effective March 16, 1946, fiscal year 
1946, $67,200.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken out and inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 
“and the amount available for printing and 
binding fixed at $346,000 by the First Supple- 
mental Surplus Appropriation Rescission Act, 
1946, is hereby increased to $398,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$1,600,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

MuiarpD E. TyYDINGs, 

RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 

CHAN GURNEY (eX- 

cept on item No. 7), 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

JED JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee indicate what 
agreements were reached in conference? 
What are the substantial matters dealt 
with? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are only two. 
One concerns the OPA and the other the 
CPA. 

Mr. WHITE. Was there complete 
agreement among the Senate conferees? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, there was not. 
The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GurRNEY] agreed to the report with the 
exception of the provision with respect to 
OPA, as I recall. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota will not object to the 
report. All the other members of the 
conference committee signed the report 
without having any objection to it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. In the conference 
meeting it was stated that the Office of 
Price Administration had, without the 
appropriation contained in the bill, ap- 
proximately $29,000,000 with which to 
operate from now until June 30. The 
extra amount carried in the appropria- 
tion bill for OPA was $1,854,000, I believe, 
to be added to the $29,000,000. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is correct. It 
was testified that the additional amount 
was necessary. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senate cut the 
$1,850,000 in two, which would have given 
the Office of Price Administration ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 instead of $29,- 
000,000 with which to operate for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. As I recall, the con- 
ferees agreed on an additional $1,600,000. 
Mr. WHITE. Is that the agreement? 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not agree to that 
amount for OPA. I agreed to the re- 
maining items in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Did the other conferees 
agree to this figure? 

Mr. GURNEY. I was outvoted. 

Mr. WHITE. That is what I wanted 
to get at. Did the other minority con- 
terees agree and sign? 

_ Mr. GURNEY. I was the only minor- 
ily conferee present, and I voted the ab- 
sent conferees on the minority side as I 
voted. So the minority conferees did not 
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agree to the amount of $1,600,000 finally 
agreed on by the majority. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, let me say that I concur in the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Gurney}. I was not 
present at the conference, and did not 
sign the report, but the Senator from 
South Dakota represented my views 
there, and he has expressed them on the 
floor. I am still of the same opinion, al- 
though I am not going to raise an objec- 
tion at this time to action on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one statement, if the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will further yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. With the adoption of 
this conference report the Office of Price 
Administration certainly will have plenty 
of money to function for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year. The confer- 
ees agreed on an additional $1,600,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. That will give the OPA 
a total of approximately $30,600,000 to 
spend between now and June 30, which 
certainly should be sufficient. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems so to me. 
I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
were only two items in controversy. One 
was the appropriation for the Civilian 
Production Administration. That was 
debated for some time on the floor of the 
Senate, and was very thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We came to the conclusion that 
that appropriation should be cut in half. 

With respect to the OPA, in view of the 
tremendous sums which OPA already has 
on hand to continue for the remainder of 
the fiscal year, I believe that the reduc- 
tion was very modest. 

It seems to me that the Senate con- 
ferees abandoned the position of the Sen- 
ate on the two items in controversy, and 
it is with rather keen disappointment 
that I note that that has occurred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it was 
a matter of compromise. It has been the 
rule in conferences on appropriations 
ever since I have been a Member of the 
Senate to compromise with the other 
side when an agreement cannot be 
reached, unless the difference is one 
which cannot be compromised. 

Mr. OVERTON. There was no com- 
promise with respect to the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. There was a 
complete abandonment by the Senate 
conferees of the position taken by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. OVERTON. And there was an al- 
most complete abandonment by the Sen- 
ate conferees of the amendment adopted 
by the Senate with respect to the OPA. 
I do not intend to fight the conference 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. -I can understand 
that the Senator is not satisfied with it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
some doubt as to the justification for 
the increase in this appropriation, but 
conference reports always speak in terms 
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of compromises which have been 
reached, and which are necessary if the 
minds of the two Houses are to come 
together and if legislation is to be ulti- 
mately passed and have the approval 
of the President. Under the circum- 
stances, unless some of the minority 
members of the conference desire other- 
wise, I have no disposition to object to 
the consideration of the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I think we 
should read into the Recorp what Mr. 
Bowles said about us after we reduced 
the appropriation by about £900,000. 
Mr. Bowles said: 

The Nation’s whole effort to settle labor- 
management disputes quickly, to speed up 
production, to wipe out black markets, to 
keep rents and prices in line and to get 
houses built for our veterans is threatened 
with a severe setback unless the Congress 
acts to restore funds and essential housing 
legislation which were washed cut last week. 

* 7 * * . 

Mr. Bowles contended that “the move to 
cut these vital appropriations was inspired 
by a few old enemies of price and rent con- 
trol whose primary interest was not money- 
saving at all but a cellar-door attack on the 
Nation’s whole stabilization program.” 

The actions taken last week, he said, “were 
bad news” for the following: 

“All decent American families and busi- 
nessmen who depend on OPA enforcement to 
protect them from overcharges and unfair 
competition.” 


I wonder whether the Senator from 
Tennessee feels that the move to cut 
these appropriations was inspired by “a 
few old enemies of price and rent con- 
trol whose primary interest was not 
money saving at all but a cellar-door 
attack on the Nation's whole stabiliza- 
tion program.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. If Mr. Bowles’ 
name crossed my mind in the remotest 
way in the consideration of this matter, 
I do not recallit. He had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. So far as 
his opinions are concerned, I would not 
be guided very far by them. I would be 
just as likely to be guided by the opinion 
of Life of a week or 10 days ago. I do 
not believe that I would be influenced 
in the slightest either by Mr. Bowles’ 
opinion of Mr. Luce’s opinion. 

Mr. TAFT. I conclude briefly. Mr. 
Bowles further stated: 

The actions were “good news,” he con- 
cluded, “only for the black marketeers, 
gougers, and speculators; for all the selfish 
pressure groups who think that somehow, 
in an inflationary rough-and-tumble, they 
can get theirs and get out.” 


Does the Senator fee] that our action 
had any tendency whatever toward that 
result? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. I have heard 
that Mr. Bowles is probably a candidate 
for the Presidency. Perhaps that had 
some influence. I do not know. I am 
simply repeating what some newspapers 
have said. 
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Mr. TAFT. Was not the net effect of $177,165,000. That sum is broken down Corps of Engincers: 
our action to leave Mr. Bowles with $27,- as follows: For flood-control purposes, Rivers and harbors_-.-___ $118, 534, 750 


000,000 instead of $28,000,000, or ap- 
proximately that? Is not that about the 
relative importance of the action which 
we took in saving money? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my judgment, 
and in the judgment of the committee, 
the action which the Senate took would 
leave him ample funds to carry out all 
proper functions of the OPA. 

My. TAFT. I understand why the 
conference committee felt that it was 
necessary to restore most of the money. 
I think it is unfortunate. I understand 
the necessity of agreeing with the 
House; but it ought not to be taken in 
any way as an admission of any of Mr. 
Bowles’ charges against the Senate, or 
against those who in the first instance 
inspired the cut in the appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope no one wiil 
take it as an admission of any such 
charges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the War Department 
civil functions appropriation bill, House 
bill 5400. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). The bill will be stated 
by title for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H. R. 5400) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5400) making appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for civil 
functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill now before the Senate is 
H. R. 5400, making appropriations for 
civilian functions or nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department. The bill 
covers river and harbor improvements, 
flood-control items, items for the Panama 
Canal, items for the maintenance of sol- 
diers’ homes, and items for the mainte- 
nance of soldiers’ cemeteries. The Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army, 
being a branch of the War Department, 
requested that the Bureau of the Budget 

recommend and approve total appropri- 
ations for these purposes of $335,923,240. 
That was divided between flood-control 
projects and river and harbor projects, 
as follows: For flood control, $215,054,400; 
for rivers and harbors, $120,868,840. In 
response to those requests, the Bureau of 
the Budget approved a total sum of only 





approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
$124,350,000; for river and harbor proj- 
ects, $52,815,000. 

Of the total amount approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the other body of 
the Congress in considering the request 
reduced the amount considerably. The 
other House approved a total sum for 
the two functions of only $126,161,750, 
which is broken down as follows: For 
flood control, $96,150,000; for rivers and 
harbors, $30,011,750. 

The bill came to the Senate in that 
shape. The Senate has a leeway in re- 
gard to the bill, over and above what the 
House of Representatives approved, and 
yet still within the total estimates of 
the Bureau of the Budget, as follows: 
For flood control, a total of $28,200,000; 
for rivers and harbors, a total of $22,- 
803.250; making a total sum which it is 
within the purview of the Senate to ap- 
prove—and still be within the recommen- 
dations of the Bureau of the Budget— 
of $51,003,250. 

The Senate committee held extensive 
hearings on the various items. Due to 
the fact that, in the main, the war 
stopped the construction of river and 
harbor projects and flood-control proj- 
ects for a long period of time, we find a 
great accumulation of both river and 
harbor projects and flood-control proj- 
ects awaiting consideration and appro- 
priation and construction. So the Sen- 
ate committee voted to increase substan- 
tially the amounts carried in the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

In order that the Rrecorp may show 
exactly what the Senate committee did, 
I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp the Senate com- 
mittee’s report may be printed in full. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1067) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5400) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department, and for 
other purposes, report the same to the Sen- 
ate with various amendments and present 


herewith information relative to the changes 
made: 


Amount of bill as passed House. $285, 987, 498 
Amount of increase by Senate 


(DOE) 6. keine 73, 615, 000 
Amount of bill as re- 

ported to Senate.._-. 359, 602, 498 
Amount of regular and supple- 

mental estimates for 1947... 337,028, 509 
Amount of appropriations 

asin sitesi et titan ndphiaiee 261, 091, 540 
The bill as reported to the 

Senate— 

Exceeds the estimates for 

TO ce cdownieesanneive 22, 573, 989 
Exceeds the appropriations 

COt BOUCina ests chckbe 98, 510, 958 


The break-down of the direct appropria- 
tion of $359,602,498 in the bill recommended 
by the committee is as follows: 
Quartermaster Corps: 


Cemeterial expenses... __. $2, 433, 000 
Signal Corps: 
Alaska Communication 
ee 543, 000 


Alteration of bridges_.... 2, 900, 000 














Flood control, general____ 161, 777, 500 
Flood control, Kern River, 
Kings River, and Tulare 

ee 2, 000, 090 
($1,000,000 each for 

Kern River (Isabella 

Reservoir), Calif., and 

Kings River and Tulare 

Lake project, California.) 

Flood control, Mississippi 

River and tributaries... 46, 000, 000 
Emergency fund for flood 

control on tributaries of 

Mississippi River__..-_- 500, 000 
Flood control, Sacramento 

River, O@Mtiwceicinacds 2, 000, 000 
Power plant, Fort Peck 

Dam, Momt..icnebadnas 1, 505, 000 
Miscellaneous civil works. 12, 000 

Total, Corps of Engi- 

NOB. 25 Seis 55s 335, 229, 250 
U. S. Soldiers’ Home........_. 1, 596, 248 
The Panama Canal: e 
Maintenance and opera- 

We ass rin ce cninane 12, 749, 000 
Sanitation, quarantine, 

ORs ci dndeneddusitdedn 2, 010, 000 
Civil government__.__-._- 2, 424, 000 
Construction of additional 

SRCUIEINS.. nnn tctipontnan 2, 618, 000 

Total, the Panama 
CA csiaemuumentan 19, 801, 000 


Total, direct appropri- 
ations in bill as rec- 
ommended to the 


TIONG anid iticsiicn 359, 602, 498 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 
CONSTRUCTION 


The Budget estimate for rivers and harbors 
improvement work (including construction 
and advance planning) totals $52,815,000. 
The bill as passed by the House contains 
$30,011,750 for rivers and harbors improve- 
ment work, of which $27,776,250 was al- 
lowed by the House for construction (in- 
cluding $2,579,500 for advance planning on 
such projects). The rivers and harbors con- 
struction funds allowed by the House (§$27,- 
776,250) were earmarked by the House action 
for the following projects: 


New York Harbor, N. Y_..------ $1, 510, 000 
New York and New Jersey Chan- 

WOO oi csc isbn os bi dade 3, 634, 000 
Waterway on the coast of Vir- 

ltd. 2i.3dsll skin Ghiee 65, 000 
Canaveral Harbor, Fla.......--. 830, 500 
Mobile Harbor, Ala_....-.--.-.- 475, 000 
Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, 

and Flint Rivers, Ga. and Ala. 1,010, 000 
Pearl River, Miss. and La_-_--.--- 1, 010, 500 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway be- 

tween Apalache> Bay, Fla., and 

the Mexican border (Galveston 

Gisteiet) :o226cnsnoeatiubitbae 2, 030, 000 
Trinity River,. Tek....-csscaccue 11, 490, 000 
Neches and Angeline Rivers, Tex. 1, 500, 000 
Mississippi River between the 

Ohio and Missouri Rivers_-_--- 3, 500, 000 
Missouri River, mouth to Kansas 

ONG. 28. cee RGscadiarinde 1, 500, 000 
Missouri River, Kansas City, Mo., 

to Sioux City, Iowa_....------. 2, 500, 000 
Ohio River open-channel work-. 526, 000 
Kanawha River, W. Va---------- 554, 200 
Dlinois waterway, Illinois....--. 160, 000 
St. Marys River, Mich_--.----.-- 4, 611, 250 
Old River, Calif.............--- 25, 000 


1This item contains $1,040,000 for advance 
planning and $450,000 for commencement of 
construction. 
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Columbia River between Van- 
couver, Wash., and Bonneville, 


Ore -----------9--0-----"---- $39, 000 
(An additional $400,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee.) 
Columbia River at Bonneville, 
Oreg------------+------- occce 805, 800 
Total... se ndbsiesdsene -- 27, 776, 250 
ADVANCE PLANNING ON RIVER-AND-HARBOR 


PROJECTS 


For advance planning on river-and-harbor 
projects (exclusive of $2,579,500 for advance 
planning estimated for in connection with 
projects for which construction funds were 
allowed in the estimates), the Budget esti- 
mate totals $2,235,500, all of which was al- 
lowed by the House. The $2,235,500 allowed 
by the House was earmarked for the follow- 
ing projects: 


St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville 


to the ocean.........-..-+---- $83, 000 
(An additional $2,689,000 for 
improvement work recommend- 

ed by Senate committee.) 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jack- 

sonville to Miami, Fla_...-.--- 40, 000 
Miami Harbor (Biscayne Bay), 

PIS .....--+csnnteeeeiogneeace 5, 000 
Intracoastal Waterway from Ca- 

loosahatchee River to Anclote 

Rive?, Fis. ..n.csstsewenmecroare 115, 000 
Tampa Harbor, Fla..----.------- 19, 400 

(An additional $400,000 for 
improvement work recommend- 

ed by Senate committee.) 

Alabama and Coosa Rivers, Ga. 

and Als......«ccsnemeveuedbnenee 316, 000 
Chocolate Bayou, Tex.....--..... 5, 000 
Guadalupe River, Tex.......--.. 157, 000 
Lavaca and Navidad Rivers, Tex_- 3, 500 
Mississippi River between the Mis- 

souri River and Minneapolis, 

BRIO... «on diin tin ae nehitendinaaeed 289, 000 
Missouri River at Fort Peck, Mont. 20, 000 
Ohio River lock and dam con- 

struction ..ncscsscaseubhiacabeons 28, 000 
Harbors of refuge for light-draft 

Voutels....wi ideas dwewead suns 29,100 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio......-.--. 5, 000 
Buffalo Harbor, N. ¥_....-------- 12, 500 
Black Rock Channel and Tona- 

wanda Harbor, N- ¥........... 5, 000 
Chetco River, Oreg.............-. 2, 000 
Depoe Bay; GUGR c.ddieducncncns 1, 000 
Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and 

WMshe ....ccciiinitiiiaanis 500, 000 
Columbia River, Oreg., and Wash., 

Umatilla (McNary) Dam---_-_-. 600, 000 

(An additional $4,400,000 for 
improvement work recommend- 

ed by Senate committee.) 

Total. udctnbeamanasnead 2, 235, 500 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONSTRUC- 
TION AND ADVANCE PLANNING ON RIVER AND 
HARBOR PROJECTS 
The committee has approved the foregoing 

river-and-harbor items allowed by the House, 
totaling for construction and advance plan- 
hing $30,011,750. In addition, the commit- 
tee recommends that in some instances the 
amounts allowed by the House be increased 
and that additional projects be added to the 
bill. The increased amounts and the addi- 
tional projects recommended by the commit- 
tee appear on page 8 of this report and total 
$20,651,500; thus making a total in the bill 
as reported to the Senate for construction 
and advance planning on river-and-harbor 
projects of $50,663,250. 


FLoop Controt, GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Budget estimate for construction 
‘tems under the appropriation “Flood control, 
seneral” totals $124,350,000. The bill as 


The 


passed by the House contains $96,150,000 for 
flood control, general, construction items to 
provide funds for continuing construction on 
62 projects. The construction funds allowed 
by the House ($96,150,000) were earmarked 


by the House action for the following proj- 
ects: 


Mansfield Hollow Reservoir, 

MD dain ticicicada nctetbtecs, e.chainen titanenine $1, 445, 000 
Union Village Reservoir, Vt..... 1, 309, 000 
Wakyane, MGs oid sists cess 763, 000 

(An additional $344,000 rec- 

ommended by the Senate com- 

mittee to provide for the 

Springdale section of this proj- 

ect.) 
ney 900, 000 
Almond Reservoir, N. Y_...--.-.. 1, 100, 000 
East Sidney Reservoir, N. Y_....-. 1, 200, 000 
PC Oy 540, 000 
Suny, Thssansansasacatioscce 900, 000 
Williamsport, Pa............... 1, 300, 000 
Buggs Island Reservoir, Va. and 

Wi. Qu cuhdedibide bn aintnidaemcas 3, 000, 000 
Clark Hill Reservoir,Ga.andS.C. 4,000, 000 

(An additional $1,000,000 
recommended by Senate com- 

mittee to aflow full amount of 

Budget estimate.) 

Allatoona Reservoir, Ga......-:_- 4, 000, 000 
(An additional $1,000,000 
recommended by Senate com- 

mittee to allow full amount re- 

quested by Corps of Engineers.) 
Homochitto River, Miss......... 14, 000 
Narrows Reservoir, Ark_......--- 1, 500, 000 
Bayou Bodcau, Red Chute, and 

Loggy Bayou, La...........--.. 123, 500 
Bayou Bodcau Reservoir, La_... 1,300,000 
OS ee 900, 000 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir, Ark. 1,000,000 
a 1, 000, 000 
UG ee 2, 200, 000 
Hords Creek Reservoir, Pecan 

I il a cena hance edsoablaiaid 500, 000 
John Martin Reservoir, Colo.... 1,122,400 
Blue Mountain Reservoir, Ark... 1, 132, 600 
Clearwater Reservoir, Mo...-.... 2, 000, 000 
Norfolk Reservoir, Ark.......... 1, 000, 000 


Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark... ..-_ “ 
(An additional $2,000,000 
recommended by Senate com- 
mittee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Denison Reservoir, 
Okla 


3, 585, 200 


Tex. and 
3, 000, 000 


Canton Reservoir, Okla_-.._..... 2, 500, 000 
Fort Gibson Reservoir, Okla.... 3,500,000 
Fall River Reservoir, Kans_.. ~~. 2, 000, 000 
Wister Reservoir, Okla__......-- 1, 750, 000 
Hutchinson, Kans.............. 800, 000 


Kansas Citys, Mo. and Kans_-._-_-. 
(An additional $500,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Kanopolis Reservoir, Kans-_-_-_-_-.- 
Harlan County Reservoir, Nebr_- 
(An additional $500,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak_-_--_- 
(An additional $1,000,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


2, 000, 000 


1, 972, 000 
1, 500, 000 


Missouri River between Kens- 
lers Bend, Nebr., and the com- 
bination bridge at Sioux City, 

Wolf Creek Reservoir, Ky.-.-.--- 

(An additional $1,300,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 

Dale Hollow Reservoir, Tenn. and 
Ky 


360, 000 
3, 500, 000 


1, 455, 000 
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Center Hill Reservoir, Tenn... 
(An additional $1,300,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Mounds and Mound City, Dl... 
es) SEO S., conngwedstuiiamens 
Delaware Reservoir, Ohio 
Muskingum River 


Reservoirs, 
Portsmouth—-New Boston, Ohio__ 
Bluestone Reservoir, W. Va...-.-.- 
(An additional $500,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
ee, CI ects cnt neuen 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Dewey Reservoir, Ky......--...-- 
Dillon Reservoir, Ohio 


Conemaugh River Reservoir, Pa_. 
Punxsutawney, Pa 


Coal Creek drainage and levee 
| Se 
Mount Morris Reservoir, N. Y_... 
Los Angeles River, Calif........ 
(An additional $1,000,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 


700 
800 
1, 500 


1, 548 
1, 000 
3, 500 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 


1, 001, 000 
500, 000 


510 


, 000 


2, 000, 000 


619 
2, 500 
556 
552 


, 200 
, 000 
, 000 
, 900 


565, 400 


1, 000 


, 000 


3, 000, 000 





Detroit Reservoir, Oreg...._..-. 1, 500, 000 
(An additional $500,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate commit- 
tee to allow full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Dorena Reservoir, Oreg_........ 2, 018, 200 
ce ee 807, 600 
2 Sumamudaatnetadieeie 96, 150, 000 


ADVANCE PLANNING ON FLOOD-CONTROL 


PROJECTS 


The Budget estimate for advance plan- 
ning on flood-control, general, projects totals 
$8,000,000... Of this amount, the House al- 
lowed $7,900,000 earmarked for the follow- 


ing projects: 


Blackstone River Basin: 
Reservoir, Mass_----- 
Thames River Basin: 
East Brimfield Reservoir, 
Satis ciinitadiinisnitbinn Rniintintinilinsipitacneila 
South Coventry Reservoir, 
NI, tatiana cniectatna ieaieniineaieiani 
Connecticut River Basin: 
West River Reservoirs, Vt___- 
North Hartland Reservoir, Vt- 
North Springfield Reservoir, 
Housatonic River Basin: Thomas- 
ton Reservoir, Conn -_.- 
Lake Champlain Basin: 
East Barre Reservoir, Vt__._.- 
Wrightsville Reservoir, Vt_..-. 
Waterbury Reservoir, Vt__--_- “ 
Hoosic River Basin: North Adams, 
Be cceteiitntres anaes 
Susquehanna River Basin: 
Copes Corner Reservoir, N. Y-_ 
Swoyerville and Forty Fort, 


West Hiil 


Genegantslet Reservoir, N. Y_- 
South Plymouth Reservoir, 
Roanoke River Basin: Philpott 
Reservoir, Va........ 
Colorado River Basin: 
Lake Brownwood 


Reservoir, 
San Angelo Reservoir and 
POOR: TO isk ciicene 
(An additional $2,000,000 
recommended by the Senate 
committee for constructior 
phases of this project.) 
Eagle Lake to Matag Tex.. 


irda 


$40 


10 
180 


50 


60 


190 


300 


000 


, 000 


5, 000 


, 000 
, 000 


000 
b 000 
000 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
009 


000 


, 000 


000 


069 


2, 000 


, 009 


5. 000 
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White River Basin: 
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Greers Ferry Reservoir, Ark.. $30,000 
Lone Rock Reservoir, Ark... 23, 000 
Table Rock Reservoir, Mo.-.. 100, 000 
Arkansas River Basin: 
Optima Reservoir, Okla...... 60, 000 
Mannford Reservoir, Okla.... 80, 000 
Oologah, Reservoir, Okla_.--. 100, 000 
(Recommended by Senate 
committee to be deleted 
from the bill.) 
Neodesha Reservoir, Kans.--- 75, 000 
Elk City Reservoir, Kans_....- 75, 000 
Upper Mississippi River Basin: 
Red Rock Reservoir, Iowa_-_--. 200, 000 
en, “GR os ecice ccs 3, 500 
Coralville Reservoir, Iowa..--. 62, 000 
Joanna Reservoir, Mo__.---.. 60, 000 
een TR oo Fis cece 6, 000 
Turkey River at  Elkport, 
rac ean eechiainiaee 2, 000 
Red River of the North Basin: 
Pembina River Reservoir, N. 
DR fence ts ccrecetanleleaianiegces 35, 000 
Tongue River Reservoir, N. 
NOI siseaticrtienabicges dette hi apiactaateiadltiee oni 35, 000 
Park River Reservoir, N. Dak_- 30, 000 
Missouri River Basin: 
oo ee ae : a re 20, 000 
Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak------ 100, 000 
(An additional $600,000 
recommended by Senate 
committee for advance 
planning.) 
Fort Randall Reservoir, S. 
DO ca coa ene aedabena 1, 000, 000 
(An additional $4,000,000 
recommended by the Senate 
committee, making a total 
of $5,000,C00 proposed in the 
bill for advance planning 
and initiation of construc- 
tion of this project.) 
Arlington Reservoir, Mo_-.---- 50, 000 
Richland Reservoir, Mo_-.---. 50, 000 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, Kans 400, 000 


(Recommended by Senate 
committee to be deleted 
from the bill.) 

Missouri River Levees, Sioux 
City, Iowa, to the mouth... 1 

Ohio River Basin: 

Shenango Reservoir, Pa. and 
GD x tens nuss enna 

Eagle Creek Reservoir, Ohio_- 

Allegheny River Reservoir, Pa. 

Turtle Creek Reservoir, Pa_-_-- 

Ridgway, Johnsonburg, Brock- 
way and vicinity, Pennsyl- 


A itive ewmatntanieminns 
Dillonvale and Adena, Ohio-_- 
Burr Oak Reservoir, Ohio_--- 
ORI, Ss nn ramsidnmme 
Jackson Cut-off, Ky.......... 
CORREO, Te ese cmmcemeniin 
, GE cakotndeu inns 
Se ee lsiecscccecneeicerttenictwanintnies 
I Pinte acenccintittinm deni 
Maysville, Ky 


Levee Unit No. 5, Wabash 
ccs cntiadiess ape 
Indianapolis (Warfleigh sec- 
TRENT) Bie ce cttiecgibemdingn 


Mining City Reservoir, Ky_--- 
Illinois River Basin: Farm Creek 
eer 
(An additional $996,000 rec- 
ommended by the Senate com- 
mittee to carry forward con- 
struction phases of these res- 
ervoirs.) 
Colorado River Basin (Ariz.): Ala- 
mo Reservoir, Ariz_....-..-.... 
Santa Ana River Basin: 
San Juan Reservoir, Calif___- 
San Antonio Reservoir, Calif-_- 
Carbon Canyon Dam _ and 
Channel: GCANt. 3. oe ck 






















































































, 000, 000 


100, 000 
90, 000 
155, 000 
41, 000 


120, 000 
20, 000 
31, 000 
31, 000 

5, 000 
5, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 
8, 000 
7, 000 


40, 000 


30, 000 
40, 000 


109, 000 


90, 000 


60, 000 
£9, 000 


59, 000 


Los Angeles County drainage area: 
Compton Creek, Calif.-...... 
Pacoima Wash, Calif._....... 
Rio Hondo Channel, Calif.._. 
Rubio Canyon and Eaton 

a RR AS ie 
Ventura River Basin: Ventura 
River levees, California_._....-. 
Sacramento-San Joaquin River 
Basin: 
Hogan Reservoir, Calif....... 
Farmington Reservoir, Calif.. 
Success Reservoir, Calif...... 
Tuolumne River’ Reservoir, 


$35, 000 
51, 000 
40, 000 


40, 000 
50, 000 
27, 000 
£0, 000 
120, 000 
5, 000 


285, 000 
150, 000 


New Melones Reservoir, Calif. 
Folsom Reservoir, Calif..._-- 
Kings River and Tulare Lake 
Basin, including Pine Flat Res- 
Orval, ‘CM nace ckualccdséaves 
(An additional $1,000,000 rec- 
ommended by Senate committee 
for construction of works for 
flood control on Kings River and 
Tulare Lake project, California, 
with provision that none of the 
amount shall be used for con- 
struction of the dam until the 
Secretary of War has received 
the reports as to the division of 
costs between flood control, nav- 
igation, and other water uses 
from the Bureau of Reclamation 
and local organizations and a 
determination has been made as 
to what the allocation shall be. 
Provision is further made that 
the reports from these continu- 
ing studies shall be made not 
later than 9 months from the 
date of the enactment of H. R. 
5400.) 
Merced County stream group, Cal- 
Ra ne anicn eee omeetnmees 
Pacific coastal area: Pajaro River, 


200, 000 


50, 000 


25, 000 
Willamette River Basin: 
Quartz Creek Reservoir, Oreg_ 
Sweet Home Reservoir, Oreg_- 
North Pacific coastal area: 
Coquille River Basin, Oreg_--. 
Nehalem River Besin, Oreg_-_. 
Arlington, Oreg. (Alkali Can- 
C0) pce noasledasasmanence 
Recreational developments—in- 
vestigations and plans_-------- 


139, 000 
100, 000 


12, 000 
2, 500 


4, 000 
150, 000 


Total 7, 900, 000 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ON CONSTRUC- 
TION AND ADVANCE PLANNING ON FLOOD CON- 
TROL, GENERAL PROJECTS 


With the exception of $400,000 for the 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, Kans., and $100,000 
for the Oologah Reservoir, Okla., the com- 
mittee has approved the foregoing flood con- 
trol, general, items for construction and ad- 
vance planning allowed by the House, total- 
ing $104,050,000. In addition, the committee 
recommends that in some instances the 
amounts allowed by the House be increased 
and that additional projects be added to the 
bill. The increased amounts and the addi- 
tional projects recommended by the com- 
mittee appear on pages 9-11 of this report 
and total $51,463,500. Taking into account 
the $400,000 decrease recommended for the 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, Kans., and the 
$100,000 decrease recommended for the Oolo- 
gah Reservoir, Okla., the net increase recom- 
mended for flood control, general, projects 
is $50,963,500. Therefore, as recommended 
by the committee, the bill contains a total 
of $155,013,500 for construction and advance 
planning on flood control, general, projects. 

In addition, the committee recommend to 
be included as separate appropriations in the 
bill $1,000,000 for construction of works for 
flood control on the Kern River (Isabella 
Reservoir), Calif., and $1,000,000 for con- 
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struction of works for flood control in con- 
nection with the Kings River and Tulare 
Lake project, California. 

The changes in the amounts of the House 
bill recommended bv the committee are as 
follows; 


INCREASES AND LIMITATIONS 


Corps of Engineers: Office of the Chief of 
Engineers: The committee recommend that 
the following provision be added to the 
bill: “Provided further, That the expendi- 
tures on this account for the fiscal year 1947 
shall not exceed $1,000,000, and the Secretary 
of War shall each year, in the Budget, report 
to Congress the number of persons so em- 
ployed, their duties, and the amount paid 
to each.” A limitation similar to the fore- 
going provision is carried in the law for the 
current fiscal year, and the committee feel 
that such a limitation should be continued 
in the law for the fiscal year 1947. The effect 
of the ebove provision is to establish a sum 
which cannot be exceeded in the payment of 
salaries of persons employed in the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers on civil works. 


Rivers and harbors_............ $20, 651, 500 


The increase of $20,651,500 rec- = 
ommended by the committee 


is for the following projects: 


Crescent City Harbor, Calif. 1, 610, 000 

New Haven Harbor, Conn_-. 700, 060 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn_-. 300, 000 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jack- 
sonville to Lake Harney-_. 300, 000 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jack- 
sonville to the ocean-_--_-_-_ 2, 689, 000 

(In addition to $83,000 

allowed by the House.) 

Lake Worth Inlet, Fla__.__- 711, 000 

Tampa Harbor, Fla... _--- 400, 000 

(In addition to $19,400 

allowed by the House.) 

St. Marks River, Fla.....-.- 71, 000 

Savannah Harbor, Ga__-.--_ 1, 651, 000 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
(New Orleans district)... 3,809,000 

Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre, 
ond Cattite lLAw<asssotied 1€0, 000 

Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y_. 59, 000 

Cape Fear River, N. C., at 
and below Wilmington, 
and Northeast (Cape 
Fear) River, as authorized 
in H. Doc. No. 131, 76th 
Cong., S. Doc. No. 83, 76th 
Cong., and S. Doc. No. 170, 

FOt OONBeccnntnacencnan 1, 465, 000 
Columbia River, Oreg. and 

Wash., Umatilla (Mc- 

Mary) DAM... 002. ccccc ek 4, 400, 090 

(In addition to $600,000 

allowed by the House for 

advance planning.) 

Columbia River between 
Vancouver, Wash., and 
Bonneville, Oreg....--.- 400, 000 

(In addition to $39,000 

allowed by the House.) 

Columbia River and tribu- 
taries above Celilo Falls 
to mouth of Snake River, 

Oreg., and Wash_--_----.- 30, 000 
Winyah Bay, S. C_....----. 630, 000 
Wolf River (Memphis Har- 

bor); Tend ceskaaece 100, 000 
Brazos Island Harbor, Port 

Resteeh TUR inna RRs 127, 500 
Sabine-Neches waterway, 

Met ae iii ced ensbiein 37, 000 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake 

Michigan ship canal, Wis- 

CONN 20s cecnciicninon 11, 000 
Wrangell Narrows, Alaska.. _1, 000, 000 

Total increase, Rivers and 

Mervere:s2osscttsnnasee 20, 651, £00 
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Flood control, general.._..---.. 
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$51, 463,500 Flood control, general—Con. 





The increase of $51,463,500 rec- 
ommended by the committee 
is for the following projects: 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark_- 

(In addition to $3,585,- 

200 allowed by the House, 

to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 

North Little Rock to Gil- 


Augusta to Clarendon, Ark. 
De Valls Bluff, Ark_.------ 
Van Buren, Ark.-.-.--.---- 
Crawford County levee dis- 
trict, ArkansaS.........-- 
McLean Bottom levee dis- 
trict No. 3, Arkansas... 
Near Dardanelle, Ark....-. 
Conway County levee dis- 
trict No. 6, Arkansas_--_. 
Conway County levee dis- 
tricts Nos. 1, 2, and 8, Ar- 
kanSQ8...i .cnadaasudsded 
Roland drainage district, 
WO Ee 
Little Rock to Pine Bluff, 


Holbrook, AriZz............ 
Los Angeles River, Calif.__- 
(In addition to $3,000,- 
000 allowed by the House, 
to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
San Gabriel River, Calif._.. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.... 
Cherry Creek Reservoir, 
Allatoona Reservoir, Ga... 
(In addition to $%4,- 
000,000 allowed by the 
House, to provide full 


amount requested by 
Corps of Engineers.) 

Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga. 
and S. C 


(In addition to $4,000,- 
000 allowed by the House, 
to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Heise-Roberts area, Snake 
River, BGaR@s2) acescscoe 
Stringtown, Fort Chartres, 
and Ivy Landing, l...-.- 
Wood River levee, Dlinois_. 
Fort Chartres and Ivy Land- 
ing drainage district No. 
S, Tieton he eh es 
Preston drainage and levee 
district, Illinois._......- 
Degognia and Fountain 
Bluff drainage and levee 
district, Ilinois.......... 
Harrisonville and Ivy Land- 
ing drainage levee dis- 
trict, Tine. Uécuicdsn 
Farm Creek Reservoirs, Ill_. 
(In addition to $100,- 
000 allowed by the House 
for advance planning.) 
Cannelton, Ind__.......... 
Kansas City, Kans. and Mo. 
(In addition to $2,000,- 
000 allowed by the 
House.) 
Wichita and Valley Cen- 
Cn, TOGe. »..ccacoemnce 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, Ky-. 
(In addition to $3,500,- 
000 allowed by the 
House.) 
Boeuf, Tensas Rivers, and 
Bayou Macon, La 
Pineville), 46... 2c. adie ths 
Aloha Rigolette area, Lou- 
ee a Se es a 
Tully Reservoir, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass.__...._.-_.. 
(The increase recom- 
mended by the Senate 
Commuttee is to provide 
icr the Springdale section 


2, 000, 000 


150, 000 
500, 000 
48, 300 
301, 000 
800, 000 


504, 200 
203, 300 


360, 700 


400, 000 
331, 500 
500, 000 


243. 000 
1, 000, 000 


1, 300, 000 
475, 000 


3, 968, 500 
1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


350, 000 


392, 200 
400, 000 


705, 000 
100, 000 


734, 000 


Holyoke, Mass —Con. 
of this project, and is 
in acdidition to $763,000 al- 
lowed by the House for 
other phases of the Hol- 
yoke project.) 
Harlan County Reservoir, 
(In addition to $1,500,- 
000 allowed by the House, 
to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak-_ 
(In addition to $3,000,- 
000 allowed by the House, 
to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Baldhill Reservoir, N. Dak_. 
Hulah Reservoir, Okla_-_--- 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, 


GE Banat aennencesoen 
Detroit Reservoir, Oreg__-. 
(In addition to $1,500,- 
000 allowed by the House, 
to provide full amount of 
Budget estimate.) 
Lookout Point Reservoir, 
Willamette River, 
(bank protection)-_...--. 
East Branch, Clarion River 
Reservoir, Pa 
Oahe Reservoir, S. Dak_--- 
(The amount recom- 
mended is for advance 
planning, in addition to 
$100,000 allowed by the 
House for advance plan- 
ning.) 
Fort Randall Reservoir, 8S. 
(In addition to $1,000,- 
000 allowed by § the 
House.) 
Center Hill Reservoir, Tenn. 
(In addition to $3,500,- 
000 allowed by = the 
House.) 
Chattanooga, 
Rossviie; Ga....i—:.... 
In connection with this 
project the committee 
recommend that the “‘ol- 
lowing language be ad- 
ded to the bill: “Provided 
further, That in connec- 
tion with the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Ross- 
ville, Ga., flood-control 
project, the State of Ten- 
nessee or local subdivi- 
sions thereof shall furnish 
the rights-of-way for the 
entire project.” 
San Angelo Reservoir and 
floodway, 
(In addition to $40,000 
allowed by the House for 
advance planning.) 
Whitney Reservoir, Tex__.-_. 
Bluestone Reservoir, W. Va_ 
(In addition to $3,500,- 
000 allowed by the 
House.) 


Total increase, 
control, general 


flood 


Fort Gibson, Reservoir, Okla.: 


The committee recommend 
that the following provision 
be added to the bill: “Provided 
further, That in the con- 
struction of the Fort Gibson 
flood control project in Okla- 
homa, the chief of engineers 
is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the officials of 
the city of Muskogee in pro- 
tecting the domestic water 
supply of such city.” 


$500, 000 


1, 000, 000 


770, 000 
3, 000, 000 


1, 500, 000 
249, 500 
500, 000 


4, 000, 000 
550, 000 


500, 000 
600, 000 


4, 000, 000 


1, 300, 000 


500, 000 


2, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
500, 000 


51, 463, 500 


Flood 


Section 6: 


control, Kern River, 
Kings River and Tulare Lake, 
Calif.: 
Kern River (Isabella Reser- 
wot). Get aic«attiesianse 
Kings River and Tulare 
Take, OG cisccsmencncsn 
The committee recom- 
mend that the following 
new paragraph be added 
to the bill: “Flood con- 


trol, Kern River, Kings 
River and Tulare Lake, 
Calif.: For construc- 


tion of works for flood 
control and other pur- 
poses on the Kern River 
(Isabella Reservoir, Calif., 
$1,000,000, and on Kings 
River and Tulare Lake, 
Calif., $1,000,000, both as 
authorized in Public, No. 
534, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
approved Dec. 22 1944: 
Provided, That none of the 
appropriation for the 
Kings River and Tulare 
Lake project, California, 
shall be used for the con- 
struction of the dam un- 
til the Secretary of War 
has received the reports as 
to the division of costs 
between flood control, 
navigation, and other wa- 
ter uses from the Bureau 
of Reclamation and local 
organizations and shall 
have made a determina- 
tion as to what the allo- 
cation shall be: Provided 
further, That the reports 


from these continuing 
studies shall be made not 
later than 9 months 


from the date of the en- 
actment of this act.” 


Total increase, 
of Engineers 


Corps 


Section 2: The Panama Canal: 


The committee recommend 
that the following language 
in this section be deleted: 
“despite the fact that th 
war emergency has ended,” 
so that the last proviso of 
the section will read as fol- 
lows: “Provided further, That 
[despite the fact that the 
war emergency has ended,.J 
the President may, if he finds 
it mecessary because of a 
shortage of housing, suspend, 
for the fiscal year 1947, the 
application of those portions 
of this section which require 
the employment of citizens of 
the Republic of Panama or of 
the United States in skilled, 
technical, clerical, adminis- 
trative, executive, or super- 
visory positions with the pro- 
viso that any positions now 
filed by persons not citizens 
of the Republic of Panama or 
the United States which are 
vacated for any cause shall be 
filled in compliance with the 
terms of this section as adopt- 
ed for the fiscrl year 1946.” 
Indian lands in- 
volved in the construction 
of Garrison Reservoir Dam 
(N. Dak.) and the Oahe Res- 
ervoir Dam (S. Dak.): the 
committee recommend that 
the following section be de- 
leted from the bill: 
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$1, GOO, 000 


1, 000, 000 


74, 115, 000 
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Section 6—Continued 
* “Sec. 6. The limitation on the 
use of funds appropriated in 
the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1946 (Public, No. 269, 
79th Cong.), with respect to In- 
dian lands involved in the con- 
struction of Garrison Reservoir 
Dam (N. Dak.), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“*Such funds as are or may 
be appropriated for the con- 
struction of Garrison Reservoir 


Dam (N. Dak.) and the Oahe 
Reservoir Dam (S. Dak.) may 
be expended, but no water 


may be stored in these reser- 
voirs until suitable land found 
by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to be comparable in 
quality and sufficient in area to 
compensate the Indians of the 
Three Tribes in North Dakota 
and the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe in South Dakota and the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in 
North Dakota and South Dakota 
shall be offered to the said tribes 
and the individual members 
thereof affecting in exchange for 
their lands on the Fort Berthold, 
Standing Rock, and Cheyenne 
River Reservations which would 
b.: inundated by the storage of 
w .ter in the reservoirs named.’” 

And that the following be in- 
serted in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 6. No part of the appro- 
priation for the Garrison Reser- 
voir herein contained may be ex- 
pended for actual construction 
of the dam itself until the 
Secretary of War shall have se- 
lected and offered, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the 
Three Affiliated Tribes, land 
which the Secretary of the 
Interior approves as equal in 
quality and sufficient in area 
to compensate the said tribes 
for .he land on the Fort Berth- 
old Reservation which shall be 
inundated by the construction 
of the Garrison Dam: Provided 
further, That said selection and 
offer by the Secretary of War 
and approval by the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall be consum- 
mated before January 1, 1947, 
after which consummation ac- 
tual construction of the dam 
itself may proceed: And pro- 
vided further, That funds ap- 
propriated for the construction 
of said dam may be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use by him in acquiring title 
to the lands thus selected. 


DECREASES 


Corps of Engineers: 
Fiood Control, General: 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 
$400, 000 
(The House allowed 
$400,000 for advance 
planning in connection 
with this project, 
which the committee 
recommend be deleted 
from the bill.) 
Oologah Reservoir, Okla__ 
(The House allowed 
$100,000 for advance 
planning in connection 
with this project, 
which the committee 
recommend be deleted 
from the bill.) 


100, 000 


Total decrease, Corps 
of Engineers.....-. 


500, 000 
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Total increase...céscacasddiuadaes 
Total Gecrease.....sscdcencocceus 


$74, 135, 000 
500, 000 


Net increase___ natatecl Gotta ts 73, 615, 000 
Amount of bill as reported to 
Senate. .ncitincinnsensaschol 359, 602, 498 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, there is no controversy in the 
Senate committee with respect to the va- 
rious items. As the amendments are 
read, I think we can explain them, if 
there is any question to be submitted. 

I now ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that the bill 
be read for amendment, and that the 
amendments of the committee be con- 
sidered first. 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROLS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no wish to precipitate a premature 
discussion of atomic energy controls on 
the floor of the Senate. But it is always 
important that the country should have 
accurate information regarding pending 
legislation, lest the people jump to snap 
judgments based upon misunderstand- 
ings. Therefore, I present briefly a 
factual statement which, I believe, rep- 
resents the viewpoint of 10 out of 11 
members of the Senate’s Special Atomic 
Energy Committee who have voted for 
the so-called Vandenberg amendment 
creating what is called a military liaison 
board to advise in respect to national se- 
curity when the new civilian atomic en- 
ergy commission is created by the Con- 
gress. We wholly disagree with the 
viewpoint of others who see in this 
amendment some sort of military fas- 
cism—as one voluble critic has put it. 
Inasmuch as I have read some state- 
ments about this matter which I am un- 
able to relate to the facts or to the reali- 
ties by any stretch of the imagination, 
since this critical viewpoint is being con- 
stantly stressed to the country, it seems 
necessary to state just what 10 Senators 
out of 11 on the Senate’s Special Atomic 
Energy Committee believe they are do- 
ing. Arguments can come later. I am 
doing no more today than stating the 
other side of the case so that total in- 
formation may be available to our citi- 
zens. 

In the first place, Mr. President, this 
proposal of a military liaison board is 
called the Vandenberg amendment only 
for purposes of easy identification. Iam 
entitled to no such credit. I was merely 
the draftsman who put on paper the 
consensus of the views of 10 out of 11 
members of the Senate committee in re- 
spect to national security. If accurately 
identified, this is not the Vandenberg 
amendment; this is the Byrd-Connally- 
Tydings-Russell-Johnson - Austin - Mil- 
likin - Hickenlooper - Hart - Vandenberg 
amendment. 

In the second place, as a result of this 
amendment it is going to be possible to 
have a completely civilian Atomic Energy 
Commission in the national management 
of this new implement. It has resulted 
in the elimination even of the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
While they are in fact civilians, they 
would be serving, if members of the Com- 
mission, in their representative War De- 
partment and Navy Department capaci- 
ties. Speaking for 10 out of 11 Sen- 
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ators—and if I err at any point in this 
statement, I shall be particularly happy 
to be checked by my able friend, the Sen. 
ator from Georgia, who is a member of 
the committee—under our proposal every 
member of the ultimate Atomic Energy 
Commission will be a civilian in every 
aspect. Under our proposal the civilians 
have the last word in everything. And] 
mean everything. They even control the 
amount of fissionable material which the 
Army may have for experimental pur- 
poses. They control all the rules and aii 
the regulations. They control the dis- 
semination of information. In a word 
they run the show. Iam speaking of a 
totally civilian commission. 

Mr. President, the military liaison 
board, around which all this controversy 
roars, has but one function. It makes 
recommendations to the civilian com- 
mission when it believes the national se- 
curity is involved in the development 
and control of atomic energy. It has 
solely the power of recommendation 
when the national security is involved. 
If it believes that the civilian commission 
contemplates some action inimical to 
national security, it reports that fact to 
the President. The President, a civilian, 
has the sole power of decision, and his 
decision is final. The liaison committee 
has no vote, it has no veto, it has no 
affirmative power whatever. Its sole 
function is to require a second look by 
the President, if it thinks the civilian 
commission contemplates any error in 
respect to national security. That is the 
sum total of the story. 

Mr. President, I would be unable to be- 
lieve that any American citizen wants 
national security ignored, particularly at 
the present time, in respect to atomic 
energy. I respectfully submit that if the 
national security is to be consulted at 
all, it cannot be done at any lower mini- 
mum than we are proposing. I repeat 
that I find myself totally at a loss to 
understand the amazing adverse inter- 
pretations which have been given in re- 
spect to the recommendation of 10 out 
of 11 members of the Senate Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to say 
that the Senator from Michigan has 
stated the essential facts with respect to 
the action of the committee in this mat- 
ter. I certainly share his views with re- 
spect to the tremendous storm of protest 
which has been blowing across the Na- 
tion at this very simple proposal which 
represents the very minimum the com- 
mittee could have added to the bill in or- 
der to assure that the President of the 
United States will be advised at every 
stage of the proceeding with respect to 
matters which might vitally affect the 
national welfare and the national secu- 
rity. There is nothing in the bill at the 
present time which in any wise con- 
stitutes any form of military control of 
atomic energy. As the able Senator from 
Michigan has said, the proposition 0r- 
ginates with a civilian board and can end 
only with a civilian president. At no 
place does the military have the right of 
veto or the right of control. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his statement. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 

will the Senator yield? I wish to make a 
presentation in connection with this sub- 
ject. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
from Iowa will permit me to finish, I wish 
to do so, and then I shall be happy to 
have him testify with regard to any phase 
of this subject, because he is one of the 
10 of the 11 members of the committee 
who are supposed to be out of step with 
something or other. 

Mr. President, I wish to make my own 
position clear. I believe in civilian con- 
trol to the last possible degree. I fought 
the May-Johnson bill, and I think I was 
substantially responsible for having it 
sidetracked. I want the use of atomic 
bombs to be totally outlawed by the 
United Nations, and I want international 
inspection and control which will accom- 
plish that result. But in the meantime I 
submit that we are required to exercise 
vigilance and precaution in respect to our 
own national security. This and nothing 
more is involved in the present contro- 
versy. But no stretch of a rational 
imagination does it even approach mili- 
tary control. 

Mr. President; in my opinion, if 10 
out of 11 members of the special Senate 
committee have made any error at all 
in their amendment the error is purely 
one of nomenclature. Probably our 
amendment should define a military liai- 
son committee rather than a military 
liaison board. The word “board” may 
connote to some much more formality, 
and therefore much more power than is 
contained in the amendment. Probably 
the word “committee” would be prefer- 
able. This would not change the facts 
in any degree whatsoever unless it might 
disabuse the minds of the members of 
the liaison committee itself of any 
thought that it possessed any such au- 
thority as is being ascribed to it by the 
critics of this amendment. These liai- 
son officers will have no tenure. They 
will serve at the will of the President. 
They will be nothing but the President’s 
chosen military experts whose duty it 
will be to keep him in touch with the 
proceedings of the totally civilian body 
only to make sure that no secrets will 
unwittingly be made which will jeopard- 
ize the national security. These liaison 
officers will have no such functions as 
may ordinarily be associated with the ex- 
istence of a board. If it would assist in 
making plainer what it is that we con- 
template, I am sure that we would be 
glad to substitute the word “committee” 
for the word “board.” As a matter of 
fact, I was under the impression that 
“committee” was the word which we 
had originally agreed upon. 

Mr. President, I present no argument 
at the moment with regard to this phase 
of the matter. I wish only to present 
the facts as 10 of the 11 members of the 
Senate special committee interpret them, 
but I do ask unanimous consent to have 
Placed in the Recorp at this point a dis- 
cussion of the subject under the name of 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times of 
this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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A MEETING ofr MINDS ON THE Boms 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasuHIncToNn, March 18,—The fact is inter- 
esting, and should be reassuring to those who 
are disturbed over future control of atomic 
energy, that when the special Senate commit- 
tee on this subject met here privately last 
week with General Eisenhower his views and 
those of the overwhelming committee major- 
ity were alike on the most controversial 
point. This concerns the part the military 
shall play in the use and distribution of 
fissionable materials. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace and per- 
sons of like mind on the general subject have 
strongly opposed any revision of the Mc- 
Mahon bill that would admit the military 
authorities of the United States even to 
advisory status on the top official tier in the 
development of atomic energy. Mr. Wallace 
expressed the belief that the Vandenberg 
amendment carries a potential of “military 
fascism.” This is his fear even though the 
amendment—sustained by a 10-to-1 vote in 
the McMahon committee, with Senator Mc- 
Mahon the only dissenter—merely provides 
that the military shall know in detail all that 
the civilian commission of control is doing 
with atomic fission, have the right to make 
recommendations and, if these are disre- 
garded, appeal to the President for their 
consideration by him. 

But it is difficult to think of General Eisen- 
hower as a military or any other kind of 
Fascist, and the President and Congress, who 
will decide the dispute in general and in de- 
tail, surely think nothing of the kind. 
Therefore the fact that the Chief of Staff is 
on the side, as is the McMahon committee 
majority, which favors the purpose of this 
amendment and even stronger provisions to 
the same end, should dispel whatever alarm 
Mr. Wallace’s statement may have created 
among those who want the widest possible 
use of atomic fission in the interests of hu- 
manity and world peace but would postpone 
this use to a later day because of the present 
disturbed relations of the great powers. 


THE TWO AMENDMENTS 


When the Senate committee met with the 
general it discovered that he and Admiral 
Nimitz, the Navy’s chief of staff, who was also 
present, fully sympathize with the desire to 
turn atomic energy as quickly and fully as 
possible toward peaceful uses and the gen- 
eral welfare. But it also discovered that a 
plan under committee discussion—to give 
the armed forces, directly charged with na- 
tional defense, an advisory part in this en- 
terprise on a not inferior level—was also in 
General Eisenhower’s mind, working inde- 
pendently. Moreover, the machinery favored 
by the committee majority to achieve this 
was disclosed to be almost exactly that de- 
vised by the general. 

This machinery is set up in the Vanden- 
berg amendment, which authorizes the Pres- 
ident to appoint a military advisory board of 
a size to be determined by him, and which 
would keep in constant touch with what was 
being done by the civil commission of five, 
also chosen by the President. Whenever it 
concluded that any act or policy of the com- 
mission affected national security, the bcard 
would be empowered to appeal to the Presi- 
dent for whatever check or change it might 
think necessary in the commission’s act or 
policy. In effect, this military committee al- 
so would have an authoritative word in the 
matter of weapons employing atomic fission. 

The second major amendment provides 
what might be considered a counterpoise to 
the military advisory board. Proposed oddly 
enough by a military man—Senator Hart, the 
retired admiral who was formerly in com- 
mand of the Asiatic Fleet—this amendment 
would establish a civilian advisory board of 
experts to assist the Commission in formulat- 
ing policies on materials, production, de- 
velopment, and research. 
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An important provision in the McMahon 
bill adopted by the committee provides that 
the President shall determine the quota of 
atoinic materials to be made into weapons, 
which takes that vital decision in its final 
form from the civil Commission—something 
the military opposed—and from the Military 
Establishment—something the McMahon bill 
was drafted to prevent. The President is a 
civilian, but he is also the Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces, and the Constitu- 
tion makes him responsible for the national 
security. Thus he meets the specifications of 
those who were concerned lest the military 
would lose all voice in atomic defense and 
of those who feared that its ideas would be 
made to prevail in this field. The McMahon 
bill was charged with accomplishing the for- 
mer and the House bill (the May-Johnson 
draft) the latter. 

A COMMON-SENSE SOLUTION 

Now that these revisions have been tenta- 
tively made by the Senate committee it 
seems in retrospect that the dispute was cer- 
tain to be settled in a reasonable and sensi- 
ble way, despite the wild and whirling words 
that have been uttered, especially by Mr. Wal- 
lace and a group of scientists of whom most 
were minor workers on the bomb, and many 
had no part at all in its manufacture. 
Clearly no sensible bill could have excluded 
military counsel, as the McMahon draft 
scught to do, and no legal measure could 
have prevented the President from exercising 
the authority specifically conferred on him in 
the third committee amendment. 

When the legislation is completed, it will 
be evident that Congress has never supported 
the extremists on either side, and the likeli- 
hood is also that the law will make generous 
provision for the peaceful use of atomic fis- 
sion up to the narrow fence that divides it 
from detonation as a weapon. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield in 
order that I may ask him a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps the 
Senator has already stated the answer 
to the question which I wish to ask. My 
question is this: Am I to understand from 
what the Senator has said that this liai- 
son committee fits in at all times with the 
civilian commission? Does it merely re- 
ceive the recommendations of the com- 
mission, and then, if it disapproves of 
them, give its ideas to the President: or 
does it sit in and discuss the matter with 
the civilian committee, and if the civilian 
committee disagrees, does it then make 
its recommendations to the President? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
what the Senator means by “sitting in.” 
It has no internal relationship whatever 
to the Atomic Energy Commission itself, 
and is not a part of it. It is entitled to 
be consulted by the civilian commission 
whenever it deems the national security 
involved. It is entitled to present its rec- 
ommendations, and that is all. Even the 
presentation of the recommendations 
cannot hamper or retard the action of 
the civilian commission itself. If, in net 
result, the military liaison committee 
conclude that the civilian commission 
are contemplating an action which, in 
their more expert and experienced judg- 
ment, threatens the national security, 
they notify the President, the Comman- 
der in Chief, the man who, under our 
Constitution and theory of Government, 
is primarily responsible for the national 
security. Then the President makes a 
final decision for himself. The military 
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‘advisers have had absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to exercise any authority, either 
to retard or to change the atittude of 
the civilian commission. The civilian 
commission’s opinion continues to be 
dominant unless one single thing hap- 
pens. It is dominant unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States finds that some 
action is contemplated which threatens 
the national security. 

I wish to say that if I were a civilian 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion I should be most happy to know 
that some military experts, assigned by 
the President for that purpose, were 
looking over my shoulder to make sure 
that I did not unwittingly do something 
harmful to the national security. Does 
that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, and I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President—— 

he PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut ? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that under the 
terms of the proposed amendment the 
so-called military liaison board can look 
into every single telephone call, every 
single file, every single action the Com- 
mission will take, so as to determine 
whether or not in their opinion it affects 
the common defense of the United States. 
I say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this is the first time in the history 
of the Republic that we have ever set up 
a civilian commission to handie civilian 
affairs, and have decided to give the Mili- 
tary Establshment a right of censorship, 
a right of suspension of action, a right of 
review, if you please, so that they, sub- 
ordinate military officers of the Military 
Establishment, can take a direct appeal 
to the President of the United States, not 
even through the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

As I said last night, if we adopt this 
principle, why do we not put a military 
board in the Attorney General’s office? 
Why do we not put a military board in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
since we cannot conduct a war without 
railroads? Why do we not put a military 
board in the office of the Secretary of 
State, who has at the end of his tongue a 
dozen atomic bombs, so far as the effect 
on the peace of the world is concerned, 
and make him consult with the Military 
Establishment for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether what the State Depart- 
ment proposes to do would affect the 
common defense of the United States? 

Mr. President, I say that the creation 
of such a board would destroy the basic 
concepts on which our Government was 
founded. I say to the Senator from 
Michigan that it would be the adoption 
of a very dangerous policy. No military 
board should be allowed to appeal to the 
President of the United States, except 
through the Secretary of War or the 
Navy Department, as I suggested to the 
committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut entered the Chamber I stated that 
I did not care to argue this issue this 
morning, because I thought it was pre- 
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mature; that I was merely making a fac- 
tual statement as to how 10 out of 11 
members of his committee view the fact, 
and I am sure the Senator from Con- 
necticut will not object to the presenta- 
tion of what we conceived to be the 
meaning of the action to which we have 
given our endorsement. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Was there any sug- 
gestion in anything the Senator from 
Connecticut said which reflected upon 
the right of the Senator from Michigan, 
or of any member of the committee, to 
voice any opinion they saw fit to express? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator does not imply that he would deny 
me that right. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
quite correct, and all he is doing is vin- 
dicating what I said. I said I was sure 
the Senator would not object, and he 
does not. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
presented for the Recorp this morning 
a copy of his broadcast of last evening. 
I had not intended to refer to it, but I 
am very sorry to say that in that broad- 
cast he said—using a general term to 
cover the entire prospectus which he de- 
scribed—that the militarization of the 
control of America was not only possible, 
but that probably it was the purpose of 
this amendment. I respectfully suggest 
to him that that implies a reflection 
upon the purposes of 10 out of 11 mem- 
bers of his committee, to which he should 
not subscribe. 

I still do not care to precipitate an 
argument on the issue ahead of time, 
but I am forced to comment upon what 
the Senator has submitted. The Sena- 
tor says: 

Why, think of it. Just think what you 
are doing. You are giving this military 
liaison committee an opportunity to inquire 
into the very details of what goes on up 
and down this country in the various in- 
stitutions which are related to the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 


He did not use his favorite expression 
today. He had something to say today 
about “snooping in desks,” or something 
of the kind, but his usual definition of 
his point of view is that this military staff 
would even have a chance to inquire into 
the status of a janitor in some nuclear 
fission laboratory. The Senator is en- 
tirely and exactly accurate. If there is 
a janitor in any laboratory in the United 
States dealing with this dreadfully and 
desperately important thing in the life 
of the Nation, if there is any janitor who 
the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment knows from its records is per- 
haps an alien, perhaps has a bad war 
record, perhaps is suspect of subversive 
motives and subversive action—if there 
is such a janitor, we should know it, and 
he should not have any relationship, even 
that of a janitor, to the control of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad 
to yield in a moment. On the other 
hand, the military staff which is being 


McMAHON. Will the Senator 
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proposed by 10 out of 11 of the Senator’s 
committee holds its tenure exclusively 
at the pleasure of the President. It can 
be discharged or changed by the Presi. 
dent any moment he wishes, and I re. 
spectfully submit, out of a degree of con- 
fidence in the President of the Unite 
States which is apparently lacking in 
some other attitudes, that if the Presi. 
dent’s military advisers began bothering 
him with the minutiae of janitor and 
minor affairs which are of no moment 
to the national security, the President of 
the United States would change his aq- 
visers in 20 minutes. 

I now yield to the Senator from Uon- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the Senator 
is correct in suggesting that it is prob- 
ably premature to debate this question 
until the Senate has had time to review 
the report of the committee and study 
it, but I should like to say to the Senator 
that his belief that it is necessary to 
have the Military Establishment check 
over the janitors who might be retained 
by the Commission, to see whether or not 
some of them were perhaps subversive, 
or perhaps engaged in activities in which 
they should not engage, seems a little 
far-fetched. During the recent hostili- 
ties the country was magnificently pro- 
tected, so far as espionage was concerned, 
by a civilian establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

It seems to me that the basic trouble 
here is that there seems to be no faith in 
our civilian form of government, at least 
so far as concerns the selection of five 
men—at least the number is five as 
tentatively approved—to administer this 
great adventure. It appears to me that 
we are demonstrating little faith indeed 
in the very men who will be selected by 
the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the Senate to undertake 
this great work. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
let me comment on that suggestion. The 
Senator says that this attitude indi- 
cates little faith in the civilians who will 
be upon this Commission. I do not know 
who those civilians will be. I anticipate 
that they will be men of large standing 
and experience, who will be entitled to 
all the credit and confidence which the 
able Senator from Connecticut seeks for 
them. I withhold my judgment until I 
know who they are. 

Certainly I am exhibiting no lack of 
faith in civilians as a class when I pro- 
pose a formula which permits civilians to 
make every single decision arrived at in 
in connection with the control and 
development of atomic energy, and 
which even has so much more confidence 
in civilians than the able Senator from 
Connecticut does that our formula does 
not even admit the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, even though 
they be civilians, to membership upon 
this Commission, because they would be 
acting, at least partially, in their rep- 
resentative capacity. 

The Senator from Connecticut speaks 
about lack of faith—lack of faith in the 
membership of a civilian commission 
whom we donot know, a commission 
whose personnel is still unknown. 
should like to suggest to the Senator that 
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he is demonstrating a lack of faith in 
some people whom we do know, and who 
are identified in connection with this 
equation. I am suggesting that the atti- 
tude taken by my able friend indicates 
lack of faith in General Eisenhower, lack 
of faith in Admiral Nimitz, lack of faith 
in the fundamental military institution 
of this country which has just won the 
greatest war in history. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to 
subscribe to lack of faith in those who 
have just offered their lives upon the al- 
tars of the Republic to defend those of us 
who are here at home. 

If there is going to be any argument 
about lack of faith, let us have just a bit 
of faith in the military and naval institu- 
tions of this country, even though we do 
not propose to allow them to have any 
control whatsoever over the development 
of atomic energy. I submit, however, 
that the national security is a thing which 
can not be ignored at the moment. I 
submit that the national security is a 
prime consideration in connection with 
this problem. 

The able Senator from Connecticut 
asks, “Well, if you are going to do this, 
why do you have a military staff follow- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
around?” 

Mr. President, if that is the best my 
able friend can do by way of argument in 
this situation I am sorry for him. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield to 
the Senator in a moment. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has had no 
relationship to anything except the rail- 
roads and the traffic of the country 
which, in their major aspects, are always 
of a peacetime nature. Of course the 
railroads are important to war, dreadful- 
ly important to war, but, Mr. President, 
so far as atomic energy is concerned, the 
only development of any major impor- 
tance we have with respect to it at the 
moment is in connection with the awful 
thing known as the atomic bomb, and to 
indicate that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in relation to its powers is in 
the same category with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to me is as fan- 
tastic as all the other conclusions about 
which I complain. 

Mr. President, before I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut, I 
want to say to him that I would not on 
my part have any controversy with him, 
indicate any lack of very high respect 
for the perfectly splendid work he has 
done in faithfully proceeding with the 
terrific responsibility which the Senate 
assigned to him. I am very happy to 
compliment him upon the way he has 
proceeded. In this one instance, when 
10 of the 11 members of his committee 
are wrong, I deeply regret that I find it 
necessary to challenge his viewpoint just 
as sharply as he has challenged mine. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan disarms me of 
any personal feeling on the question. If 
T ever had any, I do not see how I could 
have any now. I appreciate more than 
T can say the spirit of cooperation which 
has prevailed in our committee in the 
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consideration of the most serious and 
important work in which it has engaged, 
and I regret very much that on what I 
consider to be a vital issue I find myself 
outvoted 10 to 1. As I said last night, 
when a Senator of the United States finds 
himself outvoted on any question by a 
vote of 10 to 1, I think he owes it to him- 
self and to the country humbly and care- 
fully to reexamine his position to see 
whether or not such reexamination can 
produce a result harmonious with the 
position of the majority of his col- 
leagues. I desire to assure the Senator 
that I did so sincerely, and that I have 
reached what to me is the honest be- 
lief that our committee is about to make 
@ mistake if it persists in its advocacy 
and support of the kind of amendment 
which the Senator suggests. 

I think it is typical of the Senator 
from Michigan that he should with such 
magnanimity accord to me the same 
credit for sincerity of view as I accord 
to him. I take it we shall resume the 
argument again in good spirit on the 
floor of the Senate when the question 
becomes the pending business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
quite correct. I shall meet him at 
Philippi. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As a member 
of the Atomic Energy Committee of the 
Senate I wish to say that the Senator 
from Michigan has completely, accu- 
rately, and fully stated my understand- 
ing and attitude toward the so-called 
Vandenberg amendment which has cre- 
ated so much furor throughout the coun- 
try in such a remarkably short time. 
He stated it better than I could. I do 
not care to argue the merits of the 
amendment at this time. I do, however, 
want to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan a matter of which 
he is not aware, and so far as I know, 
of which no other member of the Atomic 
Energy Committee is aware, but it goes 
to the heart of one of the important 
phases of our whole consideration of this 
tremendous problem. 

We have heard much criticism of the 
suggestion that the military should at 
least be consulted if the question should 
arise as to whether our country is in 
danger. We have heard eulogistic re- 
marks concerning the sanctity of civilian 
control and the need for such control. 

I merely desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that one of 
the scientists who had access to top 
secrets in the Manhattan project, today 
stands charged with, I believe, treason 
in the British Isles for his activities in 
connection with the alleged Russian spy 
exposé in Canada. He is a civilian and 
a scientist. 

May I put in the Recorp the facts as 
I understand them. In order to shorten 
this phase of the discussion I should 
like to read two letters. On March 7 I 
heard a rumor that this man, Dr. Alan 
Nunn May, who had been announced by 
the British as having been implicated 
in the spy activities in Canada in con- 
nection with the atomic bomb, had had 
access to and had in fact worked on 
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some aspects of our atomic bomb develop- 
ment in this country. Those were just 
rumors. I immediately wrote to General 
Groves, who had charge of the Manhat- 
tan district. With the permission of the 
Senate, Mr. President, I shall read the 
letter I addressed to General Groves. It 
is dated March 7, 1946, and is as follows: 


Maj. Gen. L. R. Grovrs, 
New War Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL Groves: In connection 
with the consideration of public-safety pro- 
visions in the atomic-energy legislation now 
being considered by the Special Atomic En- 
ergy Committee of the Senate, I am con- 
cerned with the recent disclosures by ihe 
Canadian Government. 

I have heard a rumor that at least one of 
the individuals whose names have been an- 
nounced as implicated in the spy activities 
in Canada may have been employed in some 
phases of the Manhattan project in this 
country. This man is one Alan Nunn May, 
alleged to have been arrested recently in 
England. I would like to know what, if any, 
connection this man had with any scientific 
research and development of atomic energy 
and the atomic bomb, where he worked, in 
what association, and any other observations 
as to the seriousness of his possible dis- 
closures that you might care to make. I also 
request such information on every other in- 
dividual whose name has been announced by 
the Canadian, British, or American Govern- 
ments as being implicated in these spy activ- 
ities who have had any direct connection 
with the work on atomic energy in any im- 
portant capacity under the Manhattan 
project. 

I shall appreciate it if I can also receive 
such information with regard to any person 
or persons who may hereafter be publicly 
announced by any of the three governments 
as being implicated in these spy activities. 

Because you are answerable to the Secre- 
tary of War and in turn to the President in 
this matter, it may be that I should have 
addressed this letter to the Secretary of War 
directly. If your situation does not permit 
you to make a full statement on these mat- 
ters to me, then I ask that you forward this 
letter to the Secretary of War and I shall, 
of course, appreciate as prompt attention 
as possible. 

Let me again emphasize that I am not 
asking for information on any persons who 
have not already been publicly announced 
as being implicated. I am limiting this par- 
ticular request to those who have been so 
publicly announced or to those who will be 
so publicly announced in the future. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


About the 14th of March I received 
from General Groves a letter in reply. 
I say about the 14th of March. The 
letter is dated the 12th of March, but, 
if my memory serves me, I received it 
2 or 3 days after the date on the letter. 
I do not recall at the moment just the 
day I received it. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1946. 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: In reply to 
your letter of March 7, 1946, in which you 
requested certain information particularly as 
to any connection which Alan Nunr May, the 
British physicist whose arrest was recently 
announced in London, had with scientific re- 
search and development of atomic energy and 
the atomic bomb, and the seriousness of any 
possible disclosures by him, I submit the 
following information which I believe to be 
correct. 
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Dr. Alan Nunn May is a native-born Eng- 
lish physicist of about 40 years of age. He 
holds a doctor of philosophy degree from 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He came to 
Canada some time in 1943 and was employed 
in the British group in the Montreal labora- 
tory of the National Research Council of Can- 
ada which was then embarking on research 
in the atomic energy field. He had been in- 
vestigated, for security purposes, by the Brit- 
ish Intelligence. That organization cleared 
him for access to any atomic energy work. 
It was not practicable nor was it our custom 
to look behind the approval of the British 
organization as to the trustworthiness of any 
individual whom they had investigated. I 
am sure that they found no indication that 
he was not completely loyal and of unques- 
tioned integrity. 

On 8 January 1944, in the company of 12 
other scientists from the National Research 
Council, Dr. May first visited the metallur- 
gical laboratory of the University of Chicago, 
which was, as you know, engaged in work 
for the Manhattan District exclusively. 
May’s visit had been approved by me in 
accordance with our previously established 
and approved arrangements for the inter- 
change of information. My records indicate 
that I met May at that 8 January meeting, 
which was the first meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the metallurgical laboratory 
and of the National Research Council since 
I had been placed in charge of the project. 
At that meeting some phases of the work 
then in progress at the Chicago laboratory 
were discussed, particularly with reference to 
pheses of importance to the Montreal work. 

On 13 April 1944 May returned to the 
Chicago laboratory and stayed until 27 April. 
He worked on a minor experiment at the 
Argonne laboratory, where the original 
graphite pile was, and is, located, and where 
a small-scale heavy water pile had also been 
constructed. He came to Chicago again on 
28 August and stayed through 1 September, 
conferring with officials of the Chicago lab- 
oratory on the construction and operation of 
the Argonne pile and the proposed Montreal 
pile. 

His third and last visit occurred between 
25 September and 30 October 1944. At that 
time he carried on extensive work in col- 
laboration with our scientists in a highly 
secret and important new field. His work re- 
sulted in a research report in which he col- 
laborated with an American scientist. May 
necessarily must have become familiar with 
the work then going on in the Argonne lab- 
oratory. He also, at this time, probably ac- 
quired knowledge of some technical problems 
which we encountered in the operation of the 
first Hanford pile. 

During his first two visits Dr. May stayed 
at a Chicago hotel. On his last visit he 
stayed at an Argonne dormitory, except for 
week ends which he spent, with an Amer- 
ican physicist, in the Chicago apartment 
of another American physicist who was temp- 
orarily out of town. He had few social con- 
tacts with the other scientists although he 
was generally well liked by them. They 
have described him as a charming, shy, 
little man with a dry sense of humor. The 
American scientists with whom he was in 
most intimate contact are in my opinion men 
of unquestioned loyalty and integrity. The 
revelation of his activities came as a com- 
plete shock to them. 

By this time (October 1944) May had 
spent more time and acquired more knowl- 
edge at the Argonne than any other British 
physicist. Although I had absolutely no 
reason to suspect him, I did not like to 
have him acquire such a wide knowledge of 
later developments. It is for that reason 
that in the spring of 1945 I declined to 
approve a proposed fourth visit of 1 
month’s duration. May never returned to 
the Chicago Laboratory and never visited any 
other Manhattan District installation. 
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It is very doubtful if May has anything 
but a general knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the atomic bomb. He would not 
have been able to secure any such knowledge 
through legitimate channels. It would have 
required a breaking down of the compart- 
mentalization rules in each instance where 
he secured such knowledge. 


I interpolate here that I believe a gen- 
eral knowledge of the construction of the 
atomic bomb would be a dangerous piece 
of knowledge for anyone to possess and 
to scatter either at will or in a subver- 
sive way. 

Continuing the letter: 


Dr. May has a rather wide knowledge of 
the Canadian effort. He understands the 
principles of design and construction of 
piles. He knows some important facts about 
the design, construction, and operation of 
the Hanford pile. 

We do not know whether May was in the 
pay of any outside agency at the time of 
his visits to the United States. Summariz- 
ing, he could have furnished to an unauthor- 
ized person small samples of plutonium and 
U-235 of unknown purity aud degree of en- 
richment since it would be a virtual im- 
possibility to trace the theft of such a 
small amount; and he could have given 
information of varying degrees of accuracy 
with respect to: 

(a) The bulk of the research and develop- 
ment carried on at the Argonne Laboratory 
of the Metallurgical Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during 1944 and early 
1945. 

(b) Some of the technical problems in- 
volved in the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of the Hanford Engineer Works. 

(c) A very limited amount of information 
with respect to the materials used in the 
actual bombs. 

(d) A very limited amount of information 
on which to base guesses as to our production 
rates of fissionable materials, both U 235 and 
plutonium, 

I do not include in the above summary 
any knowledge secured from his work under 
British auspices. 

Although one of the other individuals 
whom the Canadians have arrested has been 
announced as an employee of the National 
Research Council, I understand that he was 
not connected with the atomic energy proj- 
ect there and he did not visit the United 
States Manhattan District installations. 

I do not know what other persons, Cana- 
dian or otherwise, may hereafter be publicly 
announced by Canada, the United States, or 
Great Britain as having been implicated in 
these spy activities. 

I shall be pleased to furnish such additional 
information as you may desire from time to 
time, subject of course to the maintenance 
of adequate security. 

I have discussed your letter with the Secre- 
tary of War, who has authorized me to 
answer it directly. I am sending a copy of 
the correspondence to him. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. GROVEs, 
Major General, United States Army. 


At the conclusion of this letter I hasten 
to say that under no circumstances, nor 
by the broadest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, am I attempting to indict any class 
or group of men in this country—scien- 
tists, technicians, or others. I would not 
for a moment have it thought that be- 
cause I had read this letter about a 
scientist, I was attempting to indict 
scientists. Thatis not true. But I made 
the inquiry, and I produce this letter at 
this time, to illustrate the fact that this 
Nation, and its vital secret in the field 
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of atomic energy, are and have been 
constantly in danger, perhaps not from 
a flood of spies, but at least from this 
man, who had access to some very secret 
and advanced ideas and methods in the 
production of atomic energy. 

I say that for the reason that there 
has been a flood of criticism because of 
the compartmentalization of the Nation 
in wartime, and while the Army is stil] 
holding this secret in trust for whatever 
group we as a Congress establish to take 
it. I say it because caustic—and I be- 
lieve completely undeserved—criticism 
has been heaped upon those who have 
been trying to preserve, so long as their 
responsibility exists, the sanctity of 
American defense, and to preserve us, 
while they have charge of it, at least 
from being exploited and having the 
secret of this greatest of all explosive 
power given away freely and willy-nilly 
to those who might not be so altruistic in 
its use as we intend to be. 

To the extent that this letter reveals 
at least a part of the activity of this 
man May, it presents an ominous situa- 
tion. Because he is the only one who 
has been publicly mentioned, I do not 
assume that he is the only one who might 
have been connected with this subversive 
activity. I do not necessarily assume 
that others were. But that does not 
foreclose the possibility that there may 
be other leaks against which we must 
guard in the broad interest of the com- 
mon defense and the preservation of our 
ability to control this great weapon until 
peaceful means of a satisfactory nature 
have been developed in a world that will, 
I hope, be willing to accept them and to 
abide by them. 

This is not all one-sided, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This is not a question of scientific 
or technical development, or a question 
of civilians as against the Army. This 
is a question of American development. 
The integrity, and perhaps the future 
of this country, may well hang in the 
balance, depending upon the judgment, 
vigor, and determination which we bring 
to bear in the preservation of our na- 
tional sanctity and security. 

The Committee on Atomic Energy has 
not finished its deliberations. I think 
it is safe to say that with the exception 
of the disagreement which has occurred 
with respect to the so-called Vandenberg 
amendment—a disagreement of 10 to 1— 
the remaining major provisions of the 
bill represent substantial agreement on 
the part of committee members. I know 
of no vital or tremendously controversial 
issue which remains in the bill. I do not 
mean to be announcing what the com- 
mittee is doing, but I believe the chair- 
man of the committee will forgive me if 
I say that, aside from the one probable 
or potential controversy, the question is 
largely one of verbiage, to express ade- 
quately and properly the philosophies 
and ideas with respect to the various 
fields of activity embraced within the 
proposed legislation, and to express those 
ideas in language which will do the job 
which we all want done. But I do say 
that in our deliberations we cannot dis- 
regard the question of the integrity and 
safety of our Nation. We cannot merely 
rely on altruistic wishful thinking, and 
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say that because we will for peace, be- 
cause we proffer peace to every other 
nation, because we are willing to make 
sacrifices for peace, the rest of the world 
will necessarily, and by that token, aban- 
don all thought of war or violence in the 
settlement of national and international 
affairs. I hope that time will come; I 
hope that we can see those arrangements 
made in the very near future; but I still 
recall that the Pilgrim Fathers, imbued 
with religious fervor and seeking greater 
light, went to church with their muskets 
loaded. Until peaceful settlements are 
reasonably assured, I think we may well 
consider at least a small portion of this 
field to be directly involved with the 
national safety. When the bill comes 
before the Senate for final action, I 
hope much more extensive argument can 
be had on this phase of the subject, 
for I think it is vital. 

I should like to add merely another 
word in response to what the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] the 
chairman of the special committee, said 
a moment ago about trust, and in re- 
sponse also to what the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] said about 
trust. I believe the Senator from Mich- 
igan said that the attitude taken by some 
might imply a lack of trust in General 
Eisenhower. Those may not be his exact 
words, or I may not have exactly ex- 
pressed the connotation of the words he 
used. But I say to you, Mr. President, 
that a criticism of the Vandenberg 
amendment in my opinion can be 
charged directly as a lack of faith and 
confidence in the ability, integrity, and 
intent of the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, to safeguard 
the national interests of this country and 
to act for the common defense, a duty 
with which he is charged by the Con- 
stitution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUJSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
Signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.396. An act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

§. 1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; and 

8.1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to “Custer Battlefield 
National Monument,” and for other pur- 
poses, 

WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 

APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R, 5400) making appropria- 
‘ions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, for civil functions administered by 
the War Department, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I renew my request that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that it be read for amendment, and 
that the amendments of the committee 
be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gos- 
SETT in the chair). Without objection, 
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it is so ordered; and the clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the amendments reported 
by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Corps of Engineers—Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control,” on page 4, 
line 18, after the word “appropriations” 
to insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided further, That the expenditures on 
this account for the fiscal year 1947 shall not 
exceed $1,000,000, and the Secretary of War 
shall each year, in the Budget, report to Con- 
gress the number of persons so employed, 
their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Rivers and Harbors,” on page 6, 
line 22, after the word “law”, to strike 
out “$97,383,250” and insert “$118,534,- 
750.” 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, so as to change the figures 
from $118,534,750 to $118,551,250. That 
means the addition of $16,500. I offer 
the amendment to cover an authorization 
which was approved in 1945, but pro- 
vision for it was inadvertently omitted 
by the House of Representatives. The 
amendment is to take care of the chan- 
nel from Pamlico Sound to Avon, N. C. 
It is a small item. I have discussed it 
with the chairman of the committee. It 
is a worth-while project. The amend- 
ment is offered at this time for the rea- 
son that a serious emergency exists at 
that place because of the floods which 
entirely isolate the town, so that it has 
no railroad facilities and no other trans- 
portation connections except the chan- 
nel. So it is absolutely necessary that 
the channel be placed in such condition 
that it can be used immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 6, in line 22, it is 
proposed to strike out “$118,534,750”, and 
insert. “$118,551,250.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, that project is authorized, and 
the committee has no objection to the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, as stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HorEy] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended on page 
6, in line 22. 

The committee 
amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood Control,” on page 8, in 
line 11, after the words “flood control”, 
to strike out $110,814,000,” and insert 
“$161,177,500.” 


amendment as 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 8, in line 11,1 
offer an amendment to add $1,000,000 to 
that item. In order that the proposal 
may be understood, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an act of Congress approved in 
December 1944 wherein authorization is 
given for a project for flood control on 
the Big Sunflower, Little Sunflower, 
Hushpuckena, and Quiver Rivers and 
their tributaries and on Hull-Brakemill 
Creek Canal, Bogue Phalia, Ditchlow 
Bayou, Deer Creek, and Steele Bayou 
Miss. This item has been authorized, 
and I understand that the Senator in 
charge of the bill and other members of 
the committee do not object to it, be- 
cause it is on all fours with an amend- 
ment offered by the committee, doing 
the same thing for an item in the State 
of Louisiana. We are asking for only 
$1,000,000 for this item, whereas the 
item for the Louisiana project calls for 
$1,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The CuHrer CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 8, in line 11, it is 
proposed to strike out “$161,177,500”, and 
insert “$162,177,500.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has stated, the project is author- 
ized by law; and the committee has no 
objection to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment on page 8, in line 
11, I wish to offer another amendment, 
namely, to strike out the figures “$162,- 
177,500,” and insert “$163,177,500.” The 
amendment is offered by reason of the 
fact that a flood control dam at Sutton, 
on Elk River, in West Virginia, has long 
been authorized; dam surveys have 
previously been made; the project has 
been approved by the Army engineers, 
and it is urged at this time by the Engi- 
neers. It is necessary to acquire the land 
for the dam. The land will cost ap- 
proximately only $500 an acre if pur- 
chased at this time. I have taken up the 
matter, and it is in line with a few 
other items. I have discussed it with the 
Senator from Oklahoma and other Sen- 
ators, and I ask that the amendment be 
included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not in order, being an 
amendment in the third degree. 

The question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brio] 
to the committee amendment on page 8, 
in line 11. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if ob- 
jection is made to my amendment be- 
cause it is an amendment in the third 
degree, I shall object to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to the committee amendment on 
page 8, in line 11, which has been stated. 

The amendment to the amendment 
Was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to ask a 
question of the able Senator in charge of 
the bill, if I may do so. I find in the 
House report an item of $15,000,000 for 
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the Cross-Florida barge canal, but I do 
not find that item in the report of the 
Senate committee. What is the status of 
that item? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That 
amendment was presented to the House 
of Representatives, and the House of 
Representatives by a vote rejected it. In 
the Senate committee no consideration 
was given to the matter, and this bill car- 
ries nothing for the cross-country barge 
canal in northern Florida. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. “Cross-country” 
is the proper term. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question for information, if 
the Senator from Oklahoma will yield to 
me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that the appro- 
priation items for flood-control projects 
come under two headings, one being for 
construction and the other being for ad- 
vance planning. I should like to ask 
whether certain dams which are either 
now in existence or which have been 
decided upon are included under the 
amounts for advance planning for flood- 
control projects. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, in order to have a project con- 
structed a number of legal steps must be 
taken. First, Congress must pass a law 
authorizing the Army engineers to make 
asurvey. When such a law is passed, the 
Engineers proceed to make a survey or 
rather, a reconnaissance. If the Engi- 
ners believe the project is feasible, then 
they come to the Congress and ask for 
money with which to make a survey to 
establish definite limitations, make bor- 
ings and soundings for the construction, 
and so forth. That work involves con- 
siderable expense. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. The fact that au- 
thorization has been made means that 
construction at the site is possible. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; it 
is possible. It seems that the Congress 
has heretofore considered the matter 
and has authorized the project. Now 
it is up to the Congress to make an ap- 
propriation with which construction 
can be undertaken; but before construc- 
tion can be begun, plans and specifica- 
tions must be made and must be avail- 
able, and must be detailed. 

This appropriation is for the purpose 
of preparing plans and specifications 
for construction in the future, in the 
event the Congress makes an appropri- 
ation for that item. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was prompted to make 
the inquiry because of certain items 
which pertain to my own State. Three 
of them are for dams which already are 
constructed, and the other three relate 
to the West River Reservoirs, with an 
item of $230,000; the North. Hartland 
Reservoir, with an item of $70,000; and 
the North Springfield Reservoir, with an 
item of $70,000. I understand that the 
State and the Federal Governments 
have agreed on sites for the West River 
reservoirs, and I wonder whether the ap- 
propriation of $70,000 for the North 
Hartland Reservoir and the appropria- 
tion of $70,000 for the North Spring- 
field Reservoir may be taken as an in- 
dication that agreement has already 
been had as to those sites. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The emi- 
nent Senator from Louisiana has charge 
of the legislative features as to flood 
control and likewise those pertaining to 
rivers and harbors, and I should be glad 
to have him make an explanation in 
answer to the query submitted by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this 
item is not an amendment which is pro- 
posed by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. It is a provision contained 
in the House bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that. 

Mr. OVERTON. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has allocated certain amounts 
of money for advance planning with 
respect to various flood-control projects. 
The purpose of advance planning has 
already been stated by the able Senator 
from Oklahoma who has charge of the 
bill. What the engineers propose to do 
is to continue their planning and make 
advance planning with respect to the 
West River reservoirs in Vermont and 
the North Hartland Reservoir and the 
North Springfield Reservoir, both of 
which are in Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was interested because 
the engineers were holding hearings on 
these items only about 4 or 5 days ago. 
But in view of the size of the appropria- 
tion of $70,000, it might be assumed, 
might it not, that the site has been tenta- 
tively agreed upon? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know what 
has taken place within the last few days 
with reference to the matter. I do not 
know whether an agreement has been 
reached. 

Mr. AIKEN. Evidently the appropri- 
ation was incorporated in the House ver- 
sion of the bill before the hearings were 
started to determine the sentiments of 
the communities involved. I am inter- 
ested in this matter because I have re- 
cently received letters inquiring as to the 
status of these proposed dams. One 
farmer wanted to know whether he 
should go ahead and construct a wagon 
shed or a barn which he needed very 
badly. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not necessarily 
meant that the plans have been defi- 
nitely determined. A conclusion might 
be reached that some modification should 
be made. A new location might be re- 
quired for some of these dams. 

Mr. AIKEN. With regard to the 
North Springfield Reservoir site for 
which $70,000 is requested, I am advised 
by persons residing in the town of 
Springfield, which lies below the reser- 
voir site, that that site has been under 
contemplation many times in the past 
and abandoned because of a sand foun- 
dation, and inability to locate a proper 
foundation upon which to rest the dam. 
I assume that the proposed $70,000 is to 
be used for the purpose of ascertaining 
if it is possible to erect safely a dam at 
that location. 

Mr. OVERTON. Or at some other 
place up or down the river. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would this appropria- 
tion enable the engineers to make sur- 
veys at other points on the same river? 

Mr. OVERTON. It would authorize 
them to do that. The money could be 
used for that purpose. 
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Mr. AIKEN. But this appropriation 
does not necessarily mean, does it, that 
it has been definitely determined to 
construct the dam at the particular site? 
It does mean, does it not, that the site 
is a likely one for the construction of a 
dam? 

Mr. OVERTON. At the time we had 
the dams under consideration they were 
authorized in accordance with recom- 
mendations then being made by the Chief 
of Engineers. It might now be thought 
that upon further investigation the en- 
gineers will come to the conclusion that 
this particular place should not be se- 
lected for the construction of a dam, 
because of a faulty foundation or some 
other reason, and the money might be 
used to make further investigation if 
such investigation should become neces- 
sary. The money is for planning and 
not the construction of any one of these 
dams. Therefore it may not be said that 
the question is definitely settled until 
there have been further investigation 
and planning. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended on page 8 in 
line 11. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
page 10, efter line 7, I wish to amend the 
bill by adding the following paragraph: 

Flood control, Sutton Reservoir, West Vir- 
ginia: For flood control works in connection 
with Sutton Reservoir, West Virginia, as at- 


thorized in the 1938 Flood Control Act, 
$1,000,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from West Virginia wait until we 
reach the proper point in the bill before 
offering his amendment? 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was on page 9, 
line 6, after the word “dam”, to insert a 
colon and the following additional pro- 
viso: “Provided further, That in the con- 
struction of the Fort Gibson flood-contro! 
project in Oklahoma, the Chief of En- 
gineers is authorized and directed to co- 
operate with the officials of the city of 
Muskogee in protecting the domestic 
water supply of such city: Provided fur- 
ther, That in connection with the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Rossville, Ga., 
flood-control project, the State of Ten- 
nessee or local subdivisions thereof shall 
furnish the rights-of-way for the entire 
project.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
after line 14, to insert: 

Flood control, Kern River, Kings River, and 
Tulare Lake, California: For construction of 
works for flood control and other purposes on 
the Kern River (Isabella Reservoir), Calif., 
$1,000,000, and on Kings River and Tulare 
Lake, Calif., $1,000,000, both as authorized 
in Public Law No, 534, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, approved December 22, 
1944: Provided, That none of the appro- 
priation for the Kings River and Tulare Lake 
project, California, shall be used for the 
construction of the dam until the Secre- 
tary of War has received the reports as to 
the division of costs between flood con- 
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trol, navigation, and other water uses from 
the Bureau of Reclamation and local organ- 
izations and shall have made a determina- 
tion as to what the allocation shall be: Pro- 
vided further, That the reports from these 
continuing studies shall be made not later 
than nine months from the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. The able Senator 
from West Virginia does not wish to 
amend the committee amendment which 
has just been agreed to, does he? 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to amend by 
adding a provision for another reservoir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to is re- 
considered, and the Senator from West 
Virginia may now offer his amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. I offer the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 7, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Flood control, Sutton Reservoir, W. Va.: 
For flood control works in connection with 
the Sutton Reservoir, W. Va., as authorized 
in the 1938 Flood Control Act, $1,000,000. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the project has been authorized, 
and the committee has no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 


The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “The Panama Canal”, on page 
19, line 10, after the word “That”, to 
strike out “despite the fact that the war 
emergency has ended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 


after line 4, to strike out section 6, as 
follows: 


Sec. 6. The limitation on the use of funds 
appropriated in the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1946, (Public, 269, Seventy- 
ninth Congress), with respect to Indian lands 
involved in the construction of Garrison 
Reservoir Dam (North Dakota), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Such funds as are or may be appropriated 
for the construction of Garrison Reservoir 
Dam (North Dakota) and the Oahe Reservoir 
Dam (South Dakota) may be expended, but 
no water may be stored in these reservoirs 
until suitable land found by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be comparable in quality 
and sufficient in area to compensate the In- 
dians of the Three Tribes in North Dakota 
and the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe in South 
Dakota and the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe in 
North Dakota and South Dakota shall be 
offered to the said tribes and the individual 
members thereof affected in exchange for 
their lands on the Fort Berthold, Standing 
Rock, and Cheyenne River Reservations 
which would be inundated by the storage of 
Water in the reservoirs named.” 
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And in lieu thereof to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 6. No part of the appropriation for 
the Garrison Reservoir herein contained may 
be expended for actual construction of the 
dam itself until the Secretary of War shall 
have selected and offered, through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to the Three Affiliated 
Tribes, land which the Secretary of the In- 
terior approves as equal in quality and suf- 
ficient in area to compensate the said tribes 
for the land on the Fort Berthold Reserva- 
tion which shall be inundated by the con- 
struction of the Garrison Dam: Provided fur- 
ther, That said selection and offer by the 
Secretary of War and approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall be consummated 
before January 1, 1947, after which consum- 
mation actual construction of the dam itself 
may proceed: And provided further, That 
funds appropriated for the construction of 
said dam may be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for use by him in ac- 
quiring title to the lands thus selected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the amendments of the com- 
mittee. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to further amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a short statement with reference 
to the amendment known as section 6, 
on page 21 of the bill. The language 
as it came over from the other House 
had reference to Indian lands in North 
Dakota and in South Dakota. Inas- 
much as there are no appropriations 
in the bill for the construction of any 
dam which would affect Indian lands 
in South Dakota, it is entirely agree- 
able to me that the language in the 
amendment affecting Indian lands in 
North Dakota only be agreed to at this 
time. I am sure that we cannot com- 
pletely take care of the Indian lands in 
South Dakota until the plan is com- 
pleted with reference to a dam which 
would make a reservoir and inundate In- 
dian lands in South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5400) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THomas 
of Oklahoma, Mr. HaypENn, Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. RussELL, Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. 
BalLtey, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Brooks, and 
Mr. Reep conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MISLEADING OFFICIAL REPORTS AFFECT- 
ING THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
October 1945 the Secretary of Commerce 
allowed a leak from his Department en- 
titled “A Report of a Study by the De- 
partment of Commerce.” This leak re- 
ceived some publicity. On November 1, 
1945, the Secretary of Commerce made 
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this study by the Department of Com- 
merce public. It received great publicity, 
and created a sensation. It was released 
at a time when we were getting started 
in our reconversion from war to peace. 

The automobile industry had been a 
leader in war production, and it was ex- 
pected that this industry would lead in 
reconversion to peacetime civilian pro- 
duction. It was the automobile industry 
that was likely to become the major 
testing ground for the country’s wage- 
price policy in the future. The unions 
had made their demands and manage- 
ment had replied; strike votes had been 
taken by the National Labor Relations 
Board. At that time the issue was a de- 
mand for a 30-percent increase in basic 
wages. 

In the midst of this situation the 
Secretary of Commerce came forth with 
this study, giving it prestige as an official 
study containing the conclusions that 
the automobile industry was well able to 
grant a 15-percent basic wage increase in 
1946, and to boost this to 25 percent in 
1947, when production was expected to 
return to its peak. This, of course, was 
to be done without any increase in price. 

This alleged official analysis was 
claimed to have an important bearing on 
the wage negotiations that were about to 
open. The analysis of the Department of 
Commerce concluded that the automo- 
bile industry as a whole would be able to 
make wage increases; pay substantially 
more for raw material; sell cars at 1942 
prices, and still make a profit that would 
dwarf prewar earnings. It was prophe- 
sied that the Government was prepared 
to furnish similar studies for other in- 
dustries. 

When the wage disputes drew to a 
head, there was no doubt that this 
claimed government study was a high- 
light to the basic issues involved in the 
negotiations between the workers and 
the employers. It was later considered 
by the President’s fact-finding body in 
the General Motors-CIO labci dispute. 

On page 3 of that fact-finding report, 
filed on January 10, 1946, this language is 
used: 

They obtained from the Secretary of Com- 
merce and inserted in the record the statis- 
tical data used in the preparation of release 
by the Department of Commerce, October 25, 
1945, regarding the capacity of the automo- 
bile industry 10 absorb substantial wage in- 
creases in 1946 and 1947. 


Other information was also referred to 
in the report. 

The Department of Commerce of the 
United States has the official duty of 
“promoting the commerce of the United 
States and its manufacturing, shipping, 
and transportation interests.” 

Small business must rely upon figures 
and reports for basic business informa- 
tion given to it by the Department of 
Commerce. It is, therefore, very impor- 
tant that such official reports—or reports 
claimed to be official—should be accurate 
and truthful, and should under no cir- 
cumstances be issued for political pur- 
poses. 

The average large business concerns 
are able to obtain these basic business 
facts, because they have the means with 
which to obtain such information and 
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check up on any information so issued. 
This is not true of small businesses and 
the public. 

The automobile industry has not been 
deceived by this report, for it was known 
that it was not accurate and was not 
valid. It protested to the Department. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion realized that the public would be 
misinformed by the conclusions of the 
repcrt. In reply to this protest the Sec- 
retary of Commerce explained that the 
report had been in preparation for sev- 
eral months by able statisticians who 
analyzed all available facts. 

The release given to the public was on 
the stationery of the Department of 
Commerce, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington. It was headed “Domestic 
Economic Developments.” The opening 
paragraphs were as follows: 

Under the high level operations which the 
automobile industry will experience over the 
next few years, it can grant a substantial 
wage increase and make high profits. The 
automobile industry is not an average case, 
but it is illustrative of industries with high 
earning power under conditions of volume 
operations. 

Using projections of the probable sales for 
the next 3 years, profits were.calculated after 
an analysis of cost-price relationships. The 
resulting estimates are shown on the chart 
below. Using 1942 prices for the products of 
the industry, this chart is drawn or the fol- 
lowing assumptions with respect to passen- 
ger-car productions and the changes from 
current wage rates and material costs. 


This report or release in no way pur- 
ported to come from anyone else but the 
Department of Commerce. The facts 
now prove to be that sometime in Sep- 
tember of 1945 Harold Wein, an em- 
ployee of the Department of Justice, had 
prepared an article and submitted it to 
A Survey of Current Business, a maga- 
zine or publication issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This article was in- 
tended to be published by him in this 
publication under his own name and not 
to be given an official status as a Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication. He re- 
ceived later a request from the Depart- 
ment for permission to use a part of the 
material. The entire article has never 
been published nor was the authorship of 
this publication made public until the 
14th day of March 1946. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Commerce took this pri- 
vately prepared report, made it an official 
document of the Department of Com- 
merce, and issued a statement about it. 
By doing that he misled the general 
public and the working people in Michi- 
gan. He did not, however, mislead the 
automobile industry, because those en- 
gaged in it knew it was not an accurate 
report. 

Mr. President, the automobile industry 
is trying to correct the situation. They 
called it to Mr. Wallace’s attention, but 
he did not do anything about it except 
affirm it on the 8th of November. 

I am sure if this report had been 
printed in full as a report prepared by 
Harold Wein, a Government employee 
of the Department of Justice, it would 
have received no attention upon the part 
of the public. The workmen of my State 
would have considered the source and 
could not and would not have been mis- 
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led, but when the Department of Com- 
merce issued this report as an official 
report the workmen and the public in 
general had a right to rely upon it. It is 
not a case where the Department of 
Commerce was not informed. It knew 
that this was not an official publication; 
it knew that the automobile industry 
had protested and had in fact called the 
attention of the Secretary of Commerce 
to it, and that on November 8 the Secre- 
tary of Commerce personally wrote a let- 
ter, which was printed, and which 
further misled the public. He said in the 
letter: 

This report has been in preparation since 
early in the year. 


I wish to say that today I contacted 
Mr. Harold Wein, who told me he was 
unable to give me any information be- 
cause the Secretary of Commerce was 
about to issue a release, and therefore he 
did not want to say anything about the 
report. But he did tell me that, outside 
his Government work, he had prepared 
an article and presented it for publica- 
tion in the magazine which I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. President, it was not intended that 
this was ever to be used as an official 
publication. But I shall proceed now to 
read what the Secretary of Commerce 
said about it after he gave it out on the 
8th of November. He said: 


This report has been in preparation since 
early in the year. 


Mr. Wein told me this report never 
went to the Department of Commerce 
until September 1945, to be published in 
the October Journal of the Department 
of Commerce. The board and the De- 
partment of Commerce did not even see 
it, but put it in the Department’s journal. 

The Secretary further says in this let- 
ter: 

The Department of Commerce continually 
carries out analyses of the economic situa- 
tion and prepares reports on current de- 
velopments. The report in question sum- 
mairzes a detailed and comprehensive study 
of sales, costs, productivity, and profits. This 
study was prepared by able statisticians who 
analyzed all available data, such data com- 
ing in large part from the published reports 
of the automobile companies. There is no 
basis for your conclusion that the public was 
grossly misled by this report. 


I appreciate that a close analysis of 
this letter does not show that the able 
statisticians were employees of the De- 
partment of Commerce; neither does it 
tell the truth that the report was pre- 
pared by one Harold Wein, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Therefore the public 
could have relied upon the statement that 
the able statisticians were employees of 
the Government in the Department of 
Commerce familiar with the facts in this 
case. This letter was in fact published, 
which would further mislead the public 
as to the authenticity of this report. 

From time to time, between November 
1 and March 14, statements respecting 
the inaccuracies of this report were made 
to the Department of Commerce; in fact 
as late as March 1, 1946, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association sent a letter 
to the Secretary of Commerce. I desire 
to read the letter, which again called the 
attention of the Secretary of Commerce 
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to some statements which were errone. 
ous, and in connection with which they 
wanted correction to be made. This oc. 
curred while negotiations were proceed. 
ing in respect to labor disputes all over 
the country. On March 1, 1946, this jet. 
ter was addressed to Hon. Henry A. Wa}. 
lace, Secretary of Commerce, Washing. 
ton, D. C.: 


Dear SECRETARY WALLACE: We have re- 
viewed your Department’s completed report 
dated February 4, said to contain the data 
underlying the conclusions released on No- 
vember 1, 1945— 


Senators will see from the letter that 
the automobile industry believed it was 
an official document of the Department 
because they say in their letter “We have 
reviewed your Department’s completed 
report.” I continue to read— 


concerning automobile industry wage-price- 
profit relationships. Our preliminary study 
discloses many errors in this report, but, more 
importantly, this report does not support the 
conclusions published last fall. Yet the con- 
clusions were given out to the press and 
public without any indications that they 
were actually based on experimental applica- 
tion of statistical techniques. 

These conclusions, based on an incomplete 
experimental report as released to the press 
on November 1, were based on an assertion 
concerning the nature of future relations be- 
tween wages, prices and profits which was 
not in conformity with the common-sense 
appraisal of the situation by those familiar 
with the industry. 

Starting on November 1, we made a number 
of requests for the completed report sup- 
porting your conclusions, but only received 
it on February 4—a few days after the wage 
pattern had been established in the automo- 
bile industry. 

The conclusions issued last fall were used 
as Official guideposts in formulating the pres- 
ent national wage-price policy, and their re- 
lease influenced collective bargaining negoti- 
ations and, later, the recommendations of the 
Garrison fact-finding board then consider- 
ing the wage issue of a large manufacturer in 
this industry. 

In view of your own wide experience with 
sound statistical analysis, Mr. Secretary, and 
the jealous regard in which you must hold 
your Department's reputation for objectivity, 
it would seem that this incident must inev- 
itably call for your correction of the public 
record concerning the nature of this study, 
and of the conclusions. Faith in the accu- 
racy of the Department of Commerce statis- 
tics will be seriously impaired if the record is 
not publicly corrected. 

Little reliance can be placed, for example, 
on formulas used by the Department's statis- 
ticlans which produce hindsight errors 4s 
high as $221,000,000 in dealing with a single 
year’s figures. Test of the Department o! 
Commerce formula for calculating past prof- 
its in the automobile industry—using data 
for years 1929 to 1941—-shows an average error 
per year of $80,800.000. In 8 out of 13 years, 
the Department's figures for calculated profits 
varied 31 percent, or more, from the actual 
figures. = 

When a formula breaks down so complete!y 
in dealing with past figures where the vari- 
ables are all well known, what possible re- 
liance can safely be placed on deductions 
drawn from it when dealing with the future: 
In making forecasts even proven methods 
must rely on many arbitrary assumptions. 

Turning to the Commerce Department 45- 
sumptions on changes in costs of materials 
during the war, you will find them so far off 
the beam that any motor company ae 
ing to operate with similar unawareness © 
the economic facts of life would quickly 8° 
bankrupt. The report assumes increases that 
are less than half those that had already 
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curred before December 1945 in the case of all 
assenger-car manufacturers. 

The Department’s study assumes an in- 
crease in output per man-hour by 1948 that 
would equal the increase that might have 
been expected between 1941 and 1948 if there 
had been no interruption of automotive pro- 
duction and if the average increase in output 
per man-hour between 1919 and 1941 could 
validly be assumed to be applicable. Even 
Department of Commerce and the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics figures show 
no increase in output per man-hour for the 
5 years immediately preceding the war, after 
correction for errors in the Department's cal- 
culation for 1941. 

The complete report states that the con- 
clusions cannot be applied to individual 
companies in the industry. Yet conclusions 
released to the press early in November 
lacked any such qualification and stated 
flatly that the industry could pay 25 per- 
cent higher wages without an increase in 
the prices of its finished products. 

The misleading impression created in the 
public mind becomes apparent when it is 
pointed out that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue received returns from 700 to 1,150 auto- 
motive concerns each year between 1929 and 
4441, and, in all except the last 3 years, half 
or more of the firms reported losses. Even in 
1941, 26 percent made no profits. 

We are sure that if you will personally 
review the circumstances under which the 
original conclusions were reached; the long 
delay in supplying the completed report 
until its accuracy became a moot question; 
the gross lack of agreement between the 
original conclusions and the details sub- 
mitted long thereafter; and the many errors 
in the completed report, you will realize the 
necessity for correcting the public record. 

So that your department may merit a rec- 
ord of reliability and impartiality, we urge 
you to take adequate and appropriate steps 
to correct the public misunderstanding 
caused by the November release, and cancel 
publication of the highly conjectural, in- 
accurate, and misleading complete report. 
If issued, it can only contribute to further 
widespread misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing of the facts pertaining to one of 
the country’s most important industries, 
and to the detriment of the best interests 
of all concerned, of which the general pub- 
lic interest is far and away the most impor- 
tant during these troubled times. 

Sincerely yours, 

GrorGE W. Mason, President. 


Nothing was done by the Department 
of Commerce to correct the misleading 
statements from November 1 until March 
14, 1946, when the Secretary issued the 
following statement: 


The following statement was issued today 
by Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, 
alter studies and discussions with the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council at its regular meeting 
in the Department March 13 and 14. 

The report on the automobile industry 
dealing with cost, price, and profit relation- 
ships, released to the press on November 1, 
1945, has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. That report, based on a study by 
Harold Wein, an economist, who submitted it 
to the Department of Commerce for con- 
sideration for publication, reflected an initial 
effort in the development of statistical meth- 
ods and techniques to determine and project 
Cost, price, and profit relationships under 
varying assumptions as to volume of produc- 
tion and sales. There are, of course, in- 
herent uncertainties in projecting cost, price, 
and profit relationships for any specific in- 
dustry and even for industry as a whole. 
Such Projections are obviously dependent on 
assumptions as to future costs. selling prices, 
and specific methods of projection. 

The projections in the release of November 
1 were not intended, nor should they have 
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been regarded, as official forecasts of costs, 
prices, or profits for the automobile industry 
or for industry as a whole. The study was 
intended as a projection based on specific 
and varying assumptions to point to the 
kinds of problems involved in the analysis 
of cost, price, and profit relationships. Such 
projections, although based on what seemed 
to be a reasonable range of assumptions, were 
not intended nor should they have been 
interpreted as forecasts of what would 
actually happen. The development of ana- 
lytical techniques and methods should be 
perfected and it would be highly desirable 
for economists and statisticians in business, 
in universities, and in Government to co- 
operate toward the improvement of these 
techniques. 

The fact-gathering aspects of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce program have reached 
wide business support and, in fact, have been 
designed largely at the request, and with the 
assistance, of the business community. In 
working out the details of its program the 
Department is currently developing its policy 
relating to statistical subject matter and 
techniques. In developing policy and pro- 
gram the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department are working closely with in- 
terested business groups to the end that our 
statistical and economic reports will have 
maximum usefulness to industry, business, 
and Government. 


Even as late as the 14th of March, Mr. 
President, all the facts are not told as to 
this report. They do not say who Mr. 
Wein is. They merely say: 

That report, based on a study by Harold 
Wein, an economist, who submitted it to the 


Department of Commerce for consideration 
for publication. 


I tried to obtain from Mr. Wein some of 
the facts as to how this information was 
obtained, and its relationship to the De- 
partment of Commerce, but he declined 
to discuss the matter because he must 
first wait on the Secretary of Commerce 
to give him the green light so he may 
tell to a Senator or to the Senate the 
actual facts respecting how the matter 
contained in this publication was ob- 
tained. 

He says he was not paid for it. He 
admits that much. He admits that he 
wrote it on off time while an employee 
of the Department of Justice, and he took 
his employment with the Department of 
Justice on the 24th day of May 1945. Oh, 
yes; he has had previous places of em- 
ployment. He had been previously with 
the War Production Board. He had been 
with OPA. He had started in 1939 at a 
salary of $2,000 a year, and his salary is 
now $6,650 a year. 

But I say, Mr. President, if this report 
which was issued at this critical time in 
the economic history of the country, had 
been signed or purported to have been 
signed by Harold Wein, an employee of 
the Department of Justice, no attention 
would have been paid to it. But it came 
out as an official publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce. We know that 
daily we are called upon to rely upon 
facts obtained from various departments. 
If publications such as this are going to 
be issued, how can the Senate, how can 
the House, how can the American people 
rely upon such statements? I say it was 
four months and a half before the De- 
partment of Commerce saw fit to tell a 
part of the truth respecting this report. 

Mr. President; this is a serious matter. 
We appropriate millions of dollars yearly 
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for the Department of Commerce. The 
Congress and the American people want 
to know what they are getting for that 
money. 

The Department of Commerce is a tax- 
supported institution, receiving from the 
United States taxpayers all the money 
necessary to pay its employees. It has 
an official duty to carry out, which is to 
promote the commerce of the United 
States and its manufacturing, shipping, 
and transportation interests. For the 
fiscal year 1946 the Department of Com- 
merce received from the taxpayers of 
America an appropriation of $2,003,212, 
simply for purposes of public relations. 
The Secretary said that this report— 

Reflected an initial effort in the develop- 
ment of statistical methods and techniques 
to determine and project cost, price, and 
profit relationships under varying assump- 
tions as to volume of production and sales. 


If we spend money for the publicity 
activities of an agency which is to 
issue reports which are not truthful in 
fact, we are doing more than wasting 
money, because we are making possible 
the issuance of statements and reports 
which are misleading the American pub- 
lic. The taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to spend their money for reports 
and alleged facts that are not accurate 
and beneficial to the people generally. 
Misstatements and inaccuracies are of 
no value. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the Secretary of Commerce making any 
political statement he wishes to make. 
Today we have had almost a Henry Wal- 
lace Day in the Senate. A number of 
speeches have been made about him. As 
I have said, I am not concerned with 
his political utterances, but I am greatly 
concerned when he undertakes to place 
in official reports statements which are 
not accurate. When Harold Wein sends 
in an article for publication in a maga- 
zine under his own name, and the ar- 
ticle is used as an official publication of 
the Department of Commerce, and is 
represented as official data of the De- 
partment of Commerce, then I say—and 
these are harsh words, but they are 
true—it is a fraud upon the American 
people, and it remained a fraud upon the 
American people for 442 months. 

Mr. President, it is time for us to get 
true statements from our various de- 
partments. The small businessman, in 
particular, needs true statements, and 
not political utterances, upon which to 
base his business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks an editorial entitled “New 
Suggestions From Mr. Wallace on the 
‘Full-Employment’ Notion,’ from the 
Baltimore Sun of March 17, 1946, and 
an editorial entitled “That Auto Fore- 
cast,” from the Washington Post of 
March 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of March 17, 1946] 
NEW SUGGESTIONS FROM MR. WALLACE ON THE 
FULL-EMPLOYMENT NOTION 

Always a leader in the full-employment 
movement, Mr. Henry A. Wallace has now 
given us new and suggestive intimaticns of 
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the way an extended Government may actu- 
ally operate in the field of business eco- 
nomics. The full-employment idea in its 
original form, it will be remembered, would 
have saddled Government with the ultimate 
obligation to provide up to 60,000,000 jobs. 

But Mr. Wallace, in his eloquent tracts on 
this theme, always suggested that the Gov- 
ernment would be aloof and disinterested in 
the discharge of this obligation. It would 
keep hands wholly off so long as private 
enterprise did the employing job. And when 
it did intervene it would do so in a spirit of 
scientific objectivity and priestlike dedica- 
tion to the national, as against any special, 
interest. 

It was a pretty picture, but there were 
gross and sensual men here and there who 
always doubted that Government control of 
the economy would be this aseptic. Now Mr. 
Wallace gives them good reason to be more 
than ever suspicious. For Mr. Wallace now 
minimizes the importance of a report which 
leaked from his Department in October. 
This report purported to show, among other 
things, that the automobile industry could 
afford substantial wage increases immedi- 
ately without rising prices. On Friday, Mr. 
Wallace announced that this report should 
never have been taken seriously. But he did 
not say why he had waited so long to say so. 

But even an unsophisticated observer is 
aware of one or two factors in the situation. 
Since the report was “released” there have 
been great strikes in the automobile indus- 
try. ‘Those strikes rested on the wage-boost- 
without-price-boost theory of the Commerce 
report. The strike leaders naturally made 
use of this report. The strikes have now been 
settled to the considerable advantage of that 
branch of the labor movement always spe- 
cially enamored of Mr. Wallace as a public 
leader. The battle safely over, Mr. Wallace 
now explains that the report, used by the 
unions so skillfully, really wasn’t official, 
wasn’t authoritative, and wasn't to be taken 
seriously at all. 

This is not quite the way Mr. Wallace has 
been assuring as the full-employment hiero- 
phants would behave if he could have his 
full-employment plan intact. It is precisely 
the way the critics of that plan have expected 
it to work, however. 





[From the WashfMmgton Post of March 17, 
1946] 
THAT AUTO FORECAST 


In our opinion, Secretary Wallace should 
have written off the Department of Com- 
merce report on wages and profits in the 
automobile industry as one of those mistakes 
best forgotten. Instead, he has chosen to 
bring this unfortunate document to public 
attention once more by denying that it was 
in the nature of an official forecast. And to 
clinch his denial he has released to the 
press the name of a former OPA statistician 
whose study provided the basis for the re- 
port’s conclusion that the automobile indus- 
try could increase basic wage rates 25 per- 
cent by 1947 without raising prices and con- 
tinue to make high profits. 

To “put the finger” on a hitherto anony- 
mous statistician whose material has been 
incorporated in a study bearing the imprint 
of the Department of Commerce and issued 
from the office of the Secretary seems to us 
an unworthy method of attempting to shift 
official responsibility to the shoulders of a 
hapless individual who would have received 
no credit if his prophecies had been ac- 
claimed. In any case, the Department of 
Commerce and its head cannot disavow re- 
sponsibility for the error of judgment that 
was committed by releasing a report of such 
a nature when the automobile industry was 
involved in wage disputes that led to the 
GM strike. Despite the hypothetical nature 
of the report, it was obvious that its con- 
clusions would be seized upon avidly by the 
UAW to support the contention of union 
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leaders that heavy wage increases could be 
granted without increasing car prices. At 
the time we stated that, except for purposes 
of political propaganda, there was no excuse 
for publishing a document of this kind bris- 
tling with unverifiable assumptions. 

Secretary Wallace’s belated disavowal of 
the official status of the report at any rate 
leads us to hope that rash forecasts relating 
to business will in future be avoided. For 
the value of the services rendered by the 
Department of Commerce lies in objective 
presentation of pertinent business facts, free 
from even a suspicion of bias or a hint of 
special pleading. We do not wish to imply 
that the Department’s statisticians should 
never indulge in forecasts. However, every 
experienced statistician realizes the dangers 
of official business forecasting—dangers 
growing out of opportunities for misusing 
such forecasts to further ulterior private 
ends. Forecasting should, therefore, be the 
rare exception rather than the rule, and 
care should always be taken to impress the 
public with the limitations of the data and 
the tentative nature of the conclusions. 


SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 5671 making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the bill 
on the calendar? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill is on the 
calendar. 

Mr. AIKEN. 
number? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Calendar No. 1072. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5671) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KEtLar. ] 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 


What is the calendar 


Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Byrd Fulbright 
Austin Capehart George 
Bailey Capper Gerry 
Ball Carville Gossett 
Bankhead Chavez Green 
Barkley Connally Guffey 
Bilbo Cordon Gurney 
Brewster Donnell Hart 
Bridges Downey Hatch 
Briggs Eastland Hawkes 
Buck Ellender Hayden 
Bushfield Ferguson Hickenlooper 
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Hil Maybank Russel! 
Hoey Mead Sa!tonstall 
Huffman Millikin Smith 
Johnson, Colo. Mitchell Stanfill 
Johnston, S.C. Moore Taft 
Kilgore Murdock Thomas, Okla 
Knowland Murray Thomas, Utah 
La Follette Myers Tunnell 
Lucas O'Daniel . Tydings 
McCarran O’Mahoney Vandenberg 
McClellan Overton Walsh 
McFariand Pepper Wheeler 
McKellar Radcliffe White 
McMahon Reed Wiley 
Magnuson Revercomb Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. This bill is an 
urgency deficiency measure, designed 
principally for the purpose of paying in- 
creases in salaries which were author- 
ized by a recent act of Congress. The 
Senate committee has added certain 
items, and I am quite sure the Senate 
will be agreeable to the additions, when 
they are stated. 

First, there is a small item for the 
Court of Claims. Of course it must be 
paid, and it is included in the bill as 
reported by the committee. It amounts 
to only $12,000. 

The next item is for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, $3,- 
435,000. Of course, the States have al- 
ready put up their shares of the funds 
for that agency, and it is necessary for 
Congress to appropriate the share of the 
Federal Government in respect to the 
costs and expenses of the agency. There 
is no way to avoid it, and the money must 
be appropriated. So I am sure the Sen- 
ate will agree to that item. 

The next item, which relates to the 
Veterans’ Administration, involves an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation revolving fund, 
which is authorized by law, and the 
money should be appropriated. I am 
quite sure there will be no disagreement 
as to it. 

The next item is one for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It makes certain 
appropriations available without requir- 
ing a new item. I am sure there will be 
no objection to that. 

The next item is for the Navy Depart- 
ment, and is an addition to the naval 
appropriations already made. The 
amendment provides that— 

The appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, shall be available 
for expenses in connection with the transfer 
to the United States Navy of foreign vessels 
including pay, subsistence, clothing, trans- 
portation, and repatriation of alien crews. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator about 4 
very simple amendment, although it may 
be somewhat technical. We have re- 
cently passed a ship sales bill. We have 
a great many surplus merchant ships. 
Would it not be well to include the words 
“of war,” so as to make the amendment 
read “foreign vessels of war’’? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely 
satisfactory, and will carry out the pur- 
poses of the Department, as I understand 
them. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have the amendment modified by 
inserting the words “of war,” so that 
the amendment will read “foreign ves- 
sels of war.” If consent is given, I ask 
that the clerk make the necessary 
changes in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be modi- 
fied as requested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The next item per- 
tains to the War Department. Of 
course, every Senator will approve of this 
item, for it is for cemeterial expenses for 
deceased soldiers, $3,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishould like to ask about 
the cemeterial expenses. Can the Sen- 
ator give us information as to the present 
authority and present purpose of the War 
Department with respect to returning to 
this country the bodies of soldiers who 
have died overseas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. A bill for that pur- 
pose has passed the House of Represent- 
atives and has been reported favorably 
to the Senate, but has not actually been 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. This amendment is to 
carry out the purpose of that measure; 
is it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator can give the 
Senate information as to the total 
amount which it is anticipated will be 
required in order to carry out the full 
program? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The total cost has 
not been accurately determined as yet, 
but it will be a very large sum. This 
item is merely the beginning. It is the 
purpose to bring back to the United 
States the bodies of all soldiers who lost 
their lives, in all cases in which it is 
possible to bring them back to this 
country. That program will cost the 
Government approximately $170,000,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ican appreciate the 
delicacy of a matter of this kind. How- 
ever, I cannot help but observe that I 
think if the men themselves, whose 
bodies now lie in cemeteries in foreign 
countries, had an opportunity to express 
themselves, they might feel that this 
very large sum of money, amounting to 
approximately $150,000,000 or more, 
might be better expended in giving an 
education to the sons of those who have 
given their lives to their country, rather 
than in expending it to return to the 
United States the bodies of those who 
died overseas. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not know as to 
that, and, of course, no one could as- 
certain how they might feel. But the 
relatives and friends of the men who 
lost their lives in the war and are buried 
in foreign soil are very much in favor of 
having their bodies returned home. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that this item of ap- 
Propriation is to cover legislation which 
1S now on its way to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it has passed 
the House of Representatives and has 


been favorably reported by the Senate 
committee, 


Mr. AIKEN. This morning I received 
a letter from a mother who says that 
she just cannot sleep at night, thinking 
of her boy whose body is buried in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have received 
hundreds of such letters, and my sym- 
pathy goes out to the mothers and fa- 
thers of those soldiers. . 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the appropria- 
tion should be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The next item is for 
increased pay costs. I wish to call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that 
the House of Representatives referred 
to some other instrument for the exact 
amount of money. We are required to 
state the exact amount of money, and we 
have inserted the actual amounts, as will 
be seen, by striking out the language on 
pages 5, 6, and 7, under the heading “In- 
creased pay costs” and inserting the va- 
rious items, with the amount of the cost 
of each. 

Mr. President, that concludes my ex- 
planation of the bill. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Clerk will proceed to 
state the amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, at the top of 
page 2, to insert: 

THE JUDICIARY 
COURT OF CLAIMS 
Printing and binding: For an additional 


amount for printing and binding, Court of 
Claims, fiscal year 1946, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent Executive Agen- 
cies,” on page 2, after line 12, to insert: 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Payments to States: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1946, for “payments to 
States,” including the objects specified for 
this purpose in the Federal Security Agency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, $3,435,000, of which 
not to exceed $5,000 shall be available for 
providing rehabilitation services to disabled 
residents of the District of Columbia under 
section 6 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 3, after line 2, to insert: 

Vocational rehabilitation revolving fund: 
To increase the “vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund (act of March 24, 1943)”, 
created by the Urgent Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1943, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture”, on 
page 3, after line 10, to insert: 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


For funds in addition to funds authorized 
under this head in the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act, 1946, and for the 
same objects and subject to the same condi- 
tions, the limitation of $67,500,000 in the 
authorization and direction to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make ad- 
vances, contained under this head in said 
act, is hereby increased to $92,500,000: Pro- 
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vided, That $15,000,000 of the $25,000,000 in- 
crease herein provided shall be used for mak- 
ing loans to eligible veterans of World War II. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 20, to insert: 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, shall be available for 
expenses in connection with the transfer to 
the United States of foreign vessels, includ- 
ing pay, subsistence, clothing, transportation, 
and repatriation of alien crews. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Department—Civil func- 
tions”, on page 4, after line 15, to insert: 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Cometerial expenses: For an additional 
amount for “Cemeterial expenses”, fiscal year 
1946, including the objects specified under 
this head in the War Department Civil Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946, and necessary ex- 
penditures in connection with the procure- 
ment of caskets, $3,000,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Increased pay costs”, on page 
5, after line 7, to strike out: 


For such sums as may be necessary, not to 
exceed the respective amounts named in 
House Document No. 437, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, for making payments during the fiscal 
year 1946 in consequence of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945 (Public Law 106), 
and of the act entitled “An act to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and em- 
ployees of the postal service; to establish 
uniform procedures for computing compen- 
sation; and for other purposes”, approved 
July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134), from appro- 
priations as follows: 

National Archives: Salaries and expenses; 

Railroad Retirement Board: 

Salaries; 

Miscellaneous expenses, other than salaries; 

Smithsonian Institution: 

Salaries and expenses; 

Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of 
Art; 

Department of Agriculture: 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine: 

Insect investigations; 

Insect and plant-disease control; 

Foreign plant quarantines; 

Department of Commerce: 

Office of Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics: Maintenance and operation of air-navi- 
gation facilities; 

Weather Bureau: Salaries and expenses; 

Post Office Department (out of the postal 
revenues) : 

Office of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General: 

Compensation to postmasters; 

Compensation to assistant postmasters; 

Clerks, first- and second-class post offices; 

Clerks, third-class post offices; 

City delivery carriers; 

Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General: 

Railway mail service; 

Railway postal clerks, travel allowance; 

Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General: 

Vehicle service; 

Public buildings, maintenance and opera- 
tion: 

Operating force; 

Treasury Department: 

Custody of Treasury buildings: Salaries of 
operating force; 

Bureau of Internal Revenue: Salaries and 
expenses; 
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Secret Service Division: 
Salaries; 
Suppressing 
crimes; 
Salaries and expenses, guard force, Treas- 
ury buildings; 
War Department—Civil functions: 
Quartermaster Corps: Cemeterial expenses: 
Provided, That the obligations incurred 
and expenditures made for such purposes un- 
der the authority of this act shall be charged 
to any appropriations therefor in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, when en- 
acted: Provided further, That any restrictions 
heretofore made applicable to any of the 
foregoing appropriations, which limit the 
amounts which may be expended for personal 
services or for other purposes, or amounts 
which may be transferred between appropri- 
ations or authorizations, are hereby waived to 
the extent necessary to meet increased pay 
costs as provided for herein. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 


For additional amounts for appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1946, to meet increased pay 
costs authorized by the acts of June 30, 1945 
(Public Law 106), and July 6, 1945 (Public 
Law 134); as follows: 

For— 

Architect of the Capitol: 

“Legislative garage,” $7,200; 

Library buildings and grounds: “Salaries”, 
$51,000; 

Botanic Garden: “Salaries”, $34,500; 

Library of Congress: 

“Salaries, Library, proper”, $405,407; 

Distribution of printed cards: 

“Salaries and expenses’’, $54,200; 

National Archives: “Salaries and expenses”, 
$157,000; 

Railroad Retirement Board: 

“Salaries”, $350,000; 

“Miscellaneous expenses, other than sal- 
aries’, $40,000; t 

Smithsonian Institution: 

“Salaries and expenses”, $238,500; 

“Salaries and expenses, National Gallery 
of Art”, $184,500; 

Department of Agriculture: 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine: 

“Insect investigations’’, $270,000; 

“Insect and plant disease control”, $317,000; 

“Foreign plant quarantines”, $240,000; 

Department of Commerce: 

Office of Administrator of Civil Aeronautics: 
“Maintenance and operation of air-navi- 
gation facilities”, $4,165,000; 

Weather Bureau: “Salaries and expenses”, 
$2,590,000; 

Post Office Department (out of the postal 
revenues) : 

Office of the 
General: 

“Compensation to postmasters”, $19,090,- 
000; 

“Compensation to assistant postmasters”’, 
$2,308,000; 

“Clerks, first- and second-class post of- 
fices’’, $85,500,000; 

“Clerks, third-class post offices”, $5,595,000; 

“City delivery carriers’, $46,700,000; 

Office of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General: 

“Railway mail service’, $16,681,000; 

“Railway postal clerks, travel allowance”, 
$1,253,000; 

Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General: 

“Vehicle service’, $9,650,000; 

Public buildings, maintenance and opera- 
tion: 

“Operating force”, $7,500,000; 

Treasury Department: 

Custody of Treasury Buildings: “Salaries 
of operating force”, $137,600; 

Bureau of Internal Revenue: “Salaries and 
expenses”’, $24,000,000; 


counterfeiting and other 


First Assistant Postmaster 
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Secret Service Division: 

“Salaries”, $15,100; ' 

“Suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes”, $282,900; 

“Salaries and expenses, guard force, Treas- 
ury buildings”, $211,900; 

War Department—Civil functions: 

Quartermaster Corps: “Cemeterial ex- 
penses”’, $89,000; 

In all, $228,117,807: Provided, That any 
restrictions heretofore made applicable to 
any of the foregoing appropriations, which 
limit the amounts which may be expended 
for personal services or for other purposes, 
or amounts which may be transferred be- 
tween appropriations or authorizations, are 
hereby waived only to the extent necessary 


to meet increased pay costs as provided for 
herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill (H. R. 5671) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist on its amendments, request 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. Gtass, Mr. HayYpbEen, Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Bripces, and Mr. Gurney conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESS'ON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Hon. Brice Clagett, of Maryland, to be 
associate judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, vice 
Nathan Cayton, elevated; and 

Herbert W. Christenberry, of Louisiana, to 
be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Louisiana. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Brig. Gen. Samuel L. Howard to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 28th day of September 1942; 

Sundry officers of the Naval Reserve to be 
assistant surgeons in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade); 

Sundry officers of the line of the Navy to 
be assistant civil engineers in the Navy with 
the rank of ensign; and 
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Sundry officers of the line of the Navy to 


be assistant paymasters in the Navy with 
the rank of ensign. 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the com. 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Raymond V. Bowers, for appointment as 
Assistant Chief, Research and Statistics pDiyj- 
sion, national headquarters, Selective Seryice 
System, under the provisions of section 10 
(a) (3) of the Selective Training and Seryic¢ 
Act of 1940, as amended; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans. 


fer, in the Regular Army of the United 
States; and 


Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory to be War 
Assets Administrator. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arthur S. Carpender to be vice 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank 
from April 3, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That completes the calendar. 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 20, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received March 
19 (legislative day of March 5), 1946: 


UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Bernard M. Baruch, of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee, for pro- 
motion in the foreign service of the United 
States of America, from foreign-service opt 
cer of class 2 to foreign-service officer © 
class 1. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Oscar L. Chapman, of Colorado, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Col. Edwin H. Marks, Corps of Engineers, 
for appointment as president, California 
Debris Commission, provided for by the = 
of Congress approved March 1, 1893, entitled 
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“an act to create the California Debris Com- 
mission and regulate hydraulic mining in 
the State of California,” vice Brig. Gen. Philip 
G. Bruton, Corps of Engineers, to be relieved. 


CoLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Henry V. Schwalbach to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 37, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. (Re- 
appointment.) 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Raymond M. Lancaster for appointment as 
fiscal accountant, national headquarters, Se- 
lective Service System, under the provisions 
of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 

Compensation for the position of fiscal ac- 
countant, national headquarters, Selective 
Service System, will be at the rate of $5,180 
per annum. 





IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The below-named meritorious noncommis- 
sioned officers to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the 2d day of April 
1946: 

Gunnery Sgt. Guenther W. Lenffer 

Gunnery Sgt. Charles A. Ray 

Tech. Sgt. Alvin W. Burri 

Tech. Sgt. Jack A. Cohoon 

Tech. Sgt. Charles W, Cox 

Tech. Sgt. Kenneth # Fish 

Platoon Sgt. Earl R. DeLong 

Staff Sgt. William A. McClelland 

Platoon Sgt. Charles A. Merrill 

Platoon Sgt. Clair “F” Runyan 

Sgt. Albert C. McLean 

Sgt. Robert G. Work 

Corp. Robert V. Anderson 

Corp. Nicholas A. Canzona 

Corp. John E. Dolan 

Corp. James H. A. Flood 

Corp. William L. Hewetson 

Corp. Weldon L. Keating 

Corp. Bruce Magruder, Jr. 

Corp. Lee D. Martin 

Corp. Gene M. McCain 

Corp. Carl Pedersen, Jr. 

Corp. Michael J. Vrabel 

Corp. Lewis R. Webb 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 2d 
day of April 1946: 

Robert E. Barde, a citizen of Virginia. 

Gordon S. Baxter, a citizen of Texas. 

Charles W. Blyth, a citizen of California. 

Samuel L. Grier, a citizen of Virginia. 

William T. Hickman, a citizen of New 
Jersey. 

James A. Horn, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Paul Kessler, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Chew Een Lee, a citizen of California. 

lfred L. Leidy, a citizen of California. 

Donald L. Mann, a citizen of Georgia. 

John F. Miniclier, a citizen of Minnesota. 

Willard G. Orth, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Alfred L. Perry, Jr., a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kenneth E. Rice, a citizen of Michigan. 

Thomas J. Sager, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Joris J. Snyder, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Richard M. Ulf, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Henry J. Witkowski, a citizen of Wisconsin, 

Joseph A. Zybrands, a citizen of Michigan. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


Rear Adm. Merlin O'Neill, United States 
Coast Guard, to be appointed a rear admiral, 
for temporary service, in the United States 
Coast Guard with date of rank as such from 
the 15th day of February 1946, pursuant to 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
July 24, 1941 (Public, No. 188, 77th Cong.). 

Capt. Thomas A, Shanley, United States 
Coast Guard, to be appointed a rear admiral, 
for temporary service, in the United States 
Coast Guard, to rank from the 25th day of 
February 1946, while serving as district Coast 
Guard officer, Fifth Naval District, or in any 
other assignment for which the rank of rear 
admiral is authorized, pursuant to an act of 
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Congress approved July 24, 1941 (Public, No. 
188, 77th Cong.). 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 19 (egislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY FOR TEMPORARY 
SERVICE 

Arthur S. Carpender, to be vice admiral in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
April 3, 1945. 

POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Raymond J. Renner, Andale. 
MISSOURI 
Orvil T. Hughs, Lucerne. 
OKLAHOMA 
Clifford L. Hanan, Arnett. 
Homer B. Cluck, Guymon. 
OREGON 
Herbert G. Suttle, Noti. 
TEXAS 

Jennie H. Whitney, Brookston. 

Antonio G. Pena, Delmita. 

Waldemar T. Best, Maxwell. 

Herbert R. Burton, Price. 

UTAH 
Iona S. Draper, Fountain Green. 
WISCONSIN 


Melvin B. Arnes, Barronett. 
Hollis E. Hoskins, Grandmarsh. 
Earl Roberts, Ogema. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 19, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., cfered the following 
prayer: 


Holy Spirit, faithful guide, we need 
Thee to inspire us in our thoughts and 
feelings. Make us aware of the con- 
tentious forces within our breasts, whose 
power often touches the heart of every 
brave and lonely soul. O Thou Christ 
who said, “I will go with thee all the 
way,” do Thou become the companion of 
strength to every torn and vacillating 
spirit. 

O Lord God of Elijah, give us the will 
and the wisdom to preserve our national 
identity and to remain free from the 
entanglements of other lands. Grant 
that our flag may ever be a symbol of our 
devotion to those virtues which have 
made us a free and happy people. As 
temptations beset us in victory and de- 
feat, O direct us in our counsels and let 
our harvests of peace and joy be a 
powerful testimony of free government, 
made so by the fruits of duty well done. 
In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
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President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On March 8, 1946: 

H. R. 3603. An act to provide for the sale 
of surplus war-built vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

On March 13, 1946: 

H. R. 2748. An act for the relief of the 
Dubuque and Wisconsin Bridge Co.; 

H. R. 4027. An act authorizing sale of the 
allotment of LeRoy Milliken on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

H.R. 4034. An act authorizing the is- 
suance of a patent in fee to Alice Yarlott 
Othermedicine; and 

H. R. 4035. An act authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Wilbert Keiser. 

On March 14, 1946: 

H.R.1090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

Margaret McWilliams. 
On March 15, 1946: 

H. R. 1615. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; and 

H.R. 5529. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith 
as Ambassador to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, without affecting his mili- 
tary status and perquisites. 

On March 16, 1946: 

H.R. 1613. An act for the relief of Christo- 
pher Dance; 

H.R. 1854. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; 

H.R.1890. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Peter G. Fabian, deceased; 

H.R. 2335. An act for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; 

H.R. 2487. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
8S. P. Burton; 

H.R.3791. An act for 
Florence Mersman; and 

H. R. 4884. An act to relieve certain em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration from 
financial liability for certain overpayments 
and allow such credit therefor as is neces- 
sary in the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer. 

On March 18, 1946: 

H. P.. 3224. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lionel Comeaux and New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances and in each to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. TRAYNOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; in one to in- 
clude an article, American Veterfans 
Urge Adoption of ihe Emergency Hous- 
ing Program; and in the other to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the 
Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and include an address which he recently 
delivered. 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


the relief of Mrs. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few days two great powers have moved to 
solve the problems of dependent peoples. 
One-half of the world’s population is 
made up of dependent peoples under 
some form of colonial rule. These peo- 
ples long have been denied a voice in the 
determination of their destinies. 

Last week the Republic of France 
granted to its colonial islands of Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe in the Atlantic, 
and to the island of Reunion in the Pa- 
cific, equal status with the departments 
of France. 

About the same time Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain an- 
nounced that the people of India would 
be given the opportunity to decide by 
majority vote whether they wished their 
full independence or some form of status 
that would permit them to remain with- 
in the British Commonwealth. 

This great democratic Republic of ours 
was founded by our forefathers when 
they decided to end an intolerant rule 
and become free and independent peo- 
ples. Formation of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States marked the birth of this great 
sovereign Republic, the United States of 
America. 

Ironically, in view of our own origin 
as a free nation, we today hold sover- 
eignty over dependent peoples, all of 
them American citizens, but denied the 
rights that American citizenship symbo- 
lizes to the rest of the world. We have 
under our flag second- and third-class 
citizens. This is not the American way; 
this continued refusal to grant full equal- 
ity in sharing the benefits of our tradi- 
tional American principles of freedom 
and equality for all is inimical to our way 
of life as we profess to defend it in our 
policy toward peoples similarly situated 
in other parts of the world. 

The fact that ours is a benign rule 
does not excuse our failure to live up to 
our American principles of granting the 
fullest enjoyment of American democ- 
racy to all citizens under the Stars and 
Stripes. These politically dependent 

areas under our flag deserve and must 
have a square deal as we Americans 
understand that term. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PINERO asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
articles, one a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Aldermen of the City of Chelsea, 
Mass., and the other an editorial that 
appeared in the Boston Post. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an address made on St. Patrick’s 
Day by William Curran, attorney gen- 
eral of Maryland, and also to include a 
newspaper article on the same subject. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio speech. 
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Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter written by Mr. Singer, a livestock 
man in Colorado, to the Record Stock- 
man. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
short editorial from the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegram. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on two subjects, 
in one to include an article on Secretary 
Krug, and in the other two short edi- 
torials on the milk situation in his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. LYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on five 
different subjects, in four to include 
newspaper articles and in the fifth a 
resolution. 

Mr. BLAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on the subject 
Merchant Marine Cadet School and to 
include therein a letter from a mother 
of one of the boys. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes today following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr.- McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There ‘was no objection. 

(Mr. ELLiIs addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MicHener addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


His 
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WALLACE AND THE SOUTHERN 
DEMOCRATS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I asx 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the craziest propositions I have heard 
since Henry A. Wallace advised farmers 
to improve their prosperity by killing 
their Mvestock and plowing up their 
crops was his advice yesterday that 
southern Democrats be turned out of the 
Democratic Party because they do not 
vote the way he imagines he thinks they 
ought to vote. 

Just when did he get any authority 
to advise the Democrats as to what they 
should do? I suppose he would like for 
us to follow him. It has not been a 
month since he was openly supporting 
a Communist against our Democratic 
nominee for Congyess in New York. 

In that connection, I am reminded of 
an old’ fellow who had written on his 
tombstone this epitaph: _ 

Hark, ye strangers passing by, 
As you are now 80 once was I; 
As I am now, so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 


One of his neighbors wrote under it: 


To follow you I would not consent, 
Unless I knew which way you went. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY 
OF LABOR AND THREE OFFICES OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 566, Rept. No. 1786), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3864) to establish the 
office of Under Secretary of Labor, and three 
offices of Assistant Secretary of Labor, and to 
abolish the existing office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor and the existing office of 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Labor, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shell rise and report the same back 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN DELEGATION— 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together. with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress a copy of the report 
on the activities of the American delega- 
tion to the first part of the first session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London, England, January 
10 to February 14, 1946, submitted by 
the Secretary of State to the President 
of the United States under date of March 
, 1946. 

’ The participation of the American 
representatives in the actual establish- 
ment of the institutions provided in the 
Charter of the United Nations, and in 
the initial work of the General Assembly 
regarding the urgent problems confront- 
ing the 51 members of the United Na- 
tions today is vital to all Americans. 
The United States supports the 
Charter. The United States supports 
the fullest implementation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. The United States 
seeks to achieve the purposes of the 
Charter. And the United States seeks 
to perfect the Charter as experience 
lights the way. To do less than our ut- 
most in this essential effort of peace- 
loving nations, whatever may be the ob- 
stacles and difficulties, would be a be- 
trayal of the trust of those who fought 
to win the opportunity to have a world 
at last with peace and security, and well- 
being, for all. To do our utmost will be 
to give new and full expression to the 
meaning of “America” to the world. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Congress the enclosed report as consti- 
tuting the record, briefly told, of the 
part taken by our representatives in the 
progress so far made by the United 
Nations, now established and at work. 
Harry S, TRUMAN. 
THe WuHiTe Howse, March 19, 1946. 


(Enclosure: Report from the Secretary 
of State.] 


Marcu 1, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House: 

I have the honor to transmit my report on 
the activities of the delegation representing 
the United States at the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations held in London from January 10 to 
February 14. I also enclose a copy of this 
report with the suggestion that you may wish 
to forward it to the Congress for its infor- 
mation and for the information of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The first formal session of the 51 nations 
united under the Charter adopted at the 
San Francisco Conference last June ends a 
long chapter of preparation for peace carried 
out even in the midst of war. It opens a 
new chapter of active collaboration of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of the 
peace finally won after that Conference and 
for the encouragement of relations and the 
Promotion of conditions conducive to peace 
throughout the world. 

The first step along this road took place 
= 3 weeks after Pearl Harbor when, on 
—s 1, 1942, the United Nations Declara- 
; + was signed at the White House pledging 

¢ 26 governments then signatory to the 
declaration to cooperate to win the war. 
oan began a series of special United Na- 

Pe conferences called on specific matters 
faa seemed ripe for discussion such as 
a and agriculture, relief and rehabilita- 

on, monetary and financial cooperation, 
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civil aviation, and educational, scientific, and 


cultural cooperation, which by the present . 


date has resulted in the establishment of a 
oe of specialized international organiza- 
ons. 

In October of 1943 the necessity of estab- 
lishing a general organization for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
was recognized at the Moscow Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
and their wide and decisive measure of 
agreement in principle, in which China 
joined, was announced in the declaration of 
Moscow. 

In the autumn of 1944, representatives of 
these powers met at Dumbarton Oaks and 
agreed upon definite proposals for a general 
international organization to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security and to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

Then followed the Yalta Conference in 
February 1945. There the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals were completed by agreement on 
voting procedure in the Security Council by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Soviet Union, and subsequently China. 

Shortly thereafter the meeting of the 
United Nations was called, and in a 9- 
weeks’ conference at San Francisco beginning 
April 25, 1945, unanimous agreement was 
reached upon the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which was signed on June 26 and im- 
mediately submitted for ratification. Dur- 
ing the succeeding summer and autumn, a 
preparatory commission and its executive 
committee translated the terms of the Char- 
ter into detailed recommendations for the 
establishment of the various organs of the 
Organization. With the Charter in effect 
October 24, and ratified by all 51 members by 
December 27, the General Assembly was 
called for January 10 to take final action to 
bring the Organization into being. 

The United States representation at this 
first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly in London continued, as at San 
Francisco, to be broadly representative and 
nonpartisan. It contained Members both of 
the Senate and House of Representatives and 
officials of the various executive departments 
concerned, as well as important persons in 
the two principal political parties. The dele- 
gation, appointed by you with the consent 
of the Senate, was headed by me as senior 
representative until my departure on Janu- 
ary 25, and thereafter by the Honorable Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., the representative of 
the United States at the seat of the United 
Nations, who also represented the United 
States on the Security Council. Senator Tom 
Connally, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt also served as 
representatives. The five alternate repre- 
sentatives were Répresentative Sol Bloom, 
who served as a representative on the delega- 
tion after January 25, Representative Charles 
A. Eaton, Mr. Frank Walker, former Senator 
John G. Townsend, Jr., and Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. The United States was represented 
on the Economic and Social Council by the 
Honorable John G. Winant, Ambassador to 
the United Kingdom who was appointed to 
serve during the organizing meetings of the 
Council .in London. 

The representatives were assisted by five 
senior advisers, Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen, Mr. 
James Clement Dunn, Mr. Green H. Hack- 
worth, Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, and Mr. Adlai E. 
Stevenson; by a principal adviser, Mr. Alger 
Hiss, and by a number of highly qualified 
general and special advisers and assistants 
from the Departments of State, War, and the 
Navy, and other parts of the Government. 

It was the constant effort of each of the 
members of the delegation to carry out your 
general instruction to demonstrate the 
wholehearted support which the United 
States Government is pledged to give the 
United Nations Organization. The devotion 
of all to the full discharge of the responsibil- 
ities of the delegation is commended more 
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adequately by the record of accomplishment 
than it could be by words here. 

I particularly wish, also, to voice the deep 
appreciation of the entire delegation for the 
exceptional efforts made by the British Gov- 
ernment and people, despite the shortage of 
supplies and housing created by the war, to 
provide every possible comfort and conven- 
ience for the great assemblage of delegates 
from many lands and to extend to us the 
hospitality and welcome for which the Brit- 
ish Isles are famous. 

The first part of the first session in London 
was intended to be primarily organizational. 
Its main purpose was to set up the various 
organs of continuing collaboration provided 
for in the Charter; it was not anticipated 
that many matters of substance would be 
considered at the same time as the work 
of establishment was being undertaken. It 
was felt that substantive problems could be 
handled in 4 more orderly and effective way, 
after careful preparation, in the second part 
of the first session. 

However, the profound dislocations which 
the war has caused throughout human so- 
ciety permitted no such systematic develop- 
ment. The organization was confronted even 
before it was organized by problems of two 
types: First, broad problems of concern to 
many states or to the whole world, such as 
the food crisis, the control of atomic energy, 
trade and employment, health, and refu- 
gees; and, second, specific problems such as 
Spain and the problems dealt with by the 
Security Council concerning Iran, Greece, 
Indonesia, and Syria, and Lebanon. Con- 
structive practical actions had to be con- 
sidered and agreed upon. These circum- 
stances demonstrated in fact how thoroughly 
justified had been the long-held feeling that 
it was imperatively urgent to establish the 
United Nations Organization at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It is difficult and even hazardovs to at- 
tempt an immediate assessment of such a 
large undertaking which inevitably covered 
many subjects and touched upon wide and 
complicated considerations. I believe, how- 
ever, and I think my views are widely shared, 
that these unexpectedly hard tests encoun- 
tered even before organizing problems could 
be solved were met with courage, with suc- 
cess, and with hope for the future. The Or- 
ganization was effectively established and 
substantive problems were faced with frank- 
ness and resolution. The participating na- 
tions demonstrated by thei~ firmness of ex- 
pression in the discussion, the weight they 
attach to the Organization, and to the deci- 
sions reached. 

We have taken a constructive step on the 
long road to peace and all that peace can 
bring to man. That step, though a modest 
one, has been strong and sure. The next 
ones can take us further. How well we can 
advance on the way will depend, as I said 
to the Assembly on January 14, upon the 
support given the United Nations by the 
governments and peoples which compose it. 
Their support should be forthcoming because 
their common interests far outweigh any con- 
flict in interest that might divide them. 

The United Nations is now a going concern. 
Its principal organs and their working bodies 
have begun to function. The general area of 
its home site in the United States has been 
fixed, and its permanent staff is even now 
arriving on our shores to establish the tempo- 
rary headquarters in New York City and to 
plan for permanent headquarters in the area 
of Westchester and Fairfield Counties. The 
rhythm of regular activities and meetings is 
beginning. 

During the meetings in London, the fol- 
lowing organs and suborgans provided for in 
the Charter were duly established: 

The General Assembly, the meeting at least 
annually of all member states, elected its 
officers, approved its Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure, and in 33 public plenary sessions 
served both as a constituent body to call into 
being the other organs and as a deliberative 
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body to discuss matters of general policy and 
interest. 

The Security Council, the organ composed 
of 11 members, with primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and so organized as to function 
continuously, was confronted almost immedi- 
ately with problems concerning Iran, Greece, 
* Indonesia, Syria, and Lebanon, and dealt with 
them as well as with certain organizational 
matters in 23 meetings. 

The Military Staff Committee, the military 
body consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives which is to 
advise the Security Council on all military 
matters, took the necessary steps to organize 
itself and is ready to proceed to substantive 
work as directed by the Council. 

The Economic and Social Council, a prin- 
cipal organ composed of 18 members offering 
great possibilities for the advancement of 
human well-being, established in 13 meet- 
ings a number of important commissions and 
committees and began its first substantive 
work with decisions to call two world confer- 
ences to establish permanent international 
organizations in the vital fields of health and 
trade. 

The International Court of Justice, the 
principal judicial organ of the United Na- 
tions, composed of 15 judges duly elected by 
the General Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil, with its permanent seat at the Hague, 
is scheduled to convene on April 3 next. 

The Secretariat, the permanent interna- 
tion staff of the Organization, with its pro- 
visional structure, regulations, and budget 
approved by the General Assembly, is al- 
ready in process of building its organization 
under the first Secretary-General. 

The only major organ provided for in the 
Charter which it was not possible to set up 
at this first part of the first session was the 
Trusteeship Council. This was due not to 
lack of desire but to the fact that, although 
necessary negotiating steps by the states 
directly concerned are under way relative to 
certain mandated territories, these negotia- 
tions have not yet reached the point where 
the terms of the Charter for the establish- 
ment of the Council can be fulfilled. There 
is reason to expect, however, that this can 
soon be done. Furthermore, the General 
Assembly has shown active interest in in- 
formation to be received in the meantime 
from all states administering non-self-gov- 
erning territories relating to the economic, 
social, and educational conditions in such 
of these territories as are not trust terri- 
tories. 

Although not named in the Charter as a 
principal organ—the atomic age had not been 
entered when the Charter was prepared— 
the Commission on Atomic Energy calls for 
special mention. It is with a feeling of grati- 
fication, indeed with a feeling that a great 
step forward has been achieved, that I can 
say that the proposal agreed upon in the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union at Moscow in December 1945, for a 
special commission to deal with this awe- 
some problem, was accepted unanimously by 
the United Nations Assembly, and that the 
carrying out of the great responsibilities of 
the Commission will now begin as soon as 
the Commission can meet in the United 
States. 

Many other decisions eSsential to the or- 
derly working of the new organization or 
important jin specific fields of interest were 
taken during the 5-week session. The views 
expressed by the United States delegation as 
well as the positions to which the United 
States was elected in the organization will 
be found with a minimum of detail in the 

following pages of this report relating to 
the General Assembly, in the separate re- 
ports to be transmitted later by the United 
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States representatives on the Security Coun- 
cil and on the Economic and Social Council, 
and, with full details, in the publications 
of the United Nations. 

We are entitled to feel encouraged by this 
constituent meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Though inevitably 
no nation was fully content with everything 
done, all seemed to feel that substantial 
progress had been made toward orderly 
human relations and peace amongst nations. 
Despite all the difficulties, differences, and 
sometimes irritations in so large a gather- 
ing where representatives of most of the 
world’s nations met in almost constant ses- 
sion all day and many evenings throughout 
5 weeks, the net result of this initial ses- 
sion has been to provide for the peace-loving 
nations a working center of cooperation. 

The program of international activity im- 
mediately in prospect is heavy, and will de- 
mand a wide range of participation by the 
United States. The Security Council is ex- 
pected to resume its meetings about March 
21 at the temporary site in New York City; 
the Military Staff Committee will meet at 
the same time and place; the Economic and 
Social Council will meet May 25; the. Inter- 
national Court of Justice will convene April 
3; the Commission on Atomic Energy will 
meet at an early date; the International 
Health Conference will convene not later 
than June 20; the International Trade and 
Employment Conference will be called dur- 
ing the year; and the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly will 
be open September 3, while a number of the 
commissions and committees of the Assembly 
and of the Economic and Social Council, on 
which the United States is represented, will 
be at work throughout the coming months. 

Not only will many of the above-men- 
tioned meetings and activities take place in 
the United States but, in particular, there 
will be established here the permanent home 
of the United Nations. This represents an 
unprecedented honor for a country which 
only yesterday, as history is written, was 
virgin territory unknown to the rest of the 
world. It also throws upon the American 
people a great responsibility which will re- 
quire us to live up to the best and finest 
in the American tradition. It will be a new 
experience for us not only to be a part of, 
but still more to be the host to, a perma- 
nent organization of world-wide coopera- 
tion. We will especially want to be generous 
in our hospitality and understanding in our 
relations. 

May the thought and action of each and 
all of us match this responsibility in order 
that we may make our fullest contribution 
toward assuring that the peoples of the world 
may have the peace and well-being which 
they so desperately crave after history’s most 
terrible war. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES F. BYRNES. 

[Enclosure: Report.] 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night to file a conference report and 
statement on the bill H. R. 5201, the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1947. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

CREATION OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
AGENCY 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 565 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Staie 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4873) to create an 1 Credit 
Agency, to consolidate therein a] Federa] 
agricultural lending agencies, to create a pub. 
lic farm-appraisal system, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general] debate, which shal) 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricu- 
ture, the bill shall be read ‘or amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the concly. 
sion of the reading of the bill for amend. 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such amend. 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on! 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ALLEN], a member of 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
a bill that has received a great deal of 
thought and careful consideration on the 
part of the Committee on Agriculture, It 
is an open rule providing for 2 hows’ 
general debate on H. R. 4873, to create an 
Agricultural Credit Agency and consoli- 
date therein all Federal agricultural 
lending agencies, and to create a public 
farm-appraisal system. 

The bill for which this resolution 
makes consideration in Order aims to 
consolidate all the different farm lend- 
ing agencies. As you know, we have a 
great many of them. I have frequently 
tried to ascertain how much these var- 
ious agencies have advanced and spent 
in the interest of agriculture, but when- 
ever I received a report I always found 
there were some few million dollars that 
had not been included in the report; 
so even though I am extremely anxious 
to bring home to you a picture of the 
millions that have been loaned and ad- 
vanced to farmers to aid and assist and 
help them, I am not in a position to do 80. 

Today I am in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion. The matter of presentation of this 
rule had been given to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer}, but un- 
fortunately, due to his illness, he cannot 
be with us today. I know we all regret 
his illness and hope for his early recov- 
ery. Due to that unfortunate circum- 
stance I have had only a few minutes in 
which to familiarize myself with the 
bill, having given the rule to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi {Mr. CoLmer. 

This bill, as I have said, proposes to 
consolidate all of the many agricultural 
lending agencies into one, which I think 
is desirable; but it creates a new and 
separate agency, with powers lodged 10 
a board of seven members, one of whom 
shall be the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Secretary will be entitled to no extra 
compensation for his added duties; but 
the other six members, who are required 
to be experienced in agricultural prob- 
lems, and to be appointed by the Pres'- 
dent by and with the consent of the 
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senate, will be entitled to annual sal- 
aries of $10,000 each. Provision is made 
for appointment of administrative offi- 
cials. All in all, the bill contemplates a 
sizable expenditure for administration. 
I think the aim of the committee was 
well intended; but it does create a sepa- 
rate bureau. I was under the impression 
this could all be done under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We now have as 
secretary of Agriculture a splendid gen- 
tleman whom we all know, though I ob- 
serve that he has mostly the interest 
of agriculture at heart. Having served 
with him in the House, I was under the 
impression that in his administration 
he would have in mind the interests of 
the whole Nation, and of the consumers 
of the Nation. Of course, I do not oppose 
his interest in agriculture, provided it 
does not result in increased cost of liv- 
ing toconsumers. I am only fearful that 
in his desire to serve agriculture and the 
farmers of this country he may forget 
the consumers, which I would exceed- 
ingly regret. I do not know whether or 
not he is familiar with the condition of 
our farmers, but I think he is; and he 
ought to know that the farmers have 
never been as prosperous as they are 
today. They are receiving a higher price 
for everything they grow and raise; in 
many instances it is three times as much 
as in years gone by. I feel we should not 
continue to legislate in a manner that 
will increase the cost of living to the 
wage earners and to the consumers of 
this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I know what the gen- 
tleman wants to say. He wants to say 
that wages have been increased. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman let 
me say it instead of saying it for me? 
Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield now. I 
will yield later. 

I presume the gentleman wants to say 
that, as a result of the unfortunate fact 
that organized labor was forced tw call 
strikes in some big industries because 
the workers could not live on their pay, 
which had been reduced in size because 
of reduction in hours and loss of over- 
time, some wages have been increased 
by about 18 percent, which will enable 
the workers partly to meet the increased 
cost of living. Unfortunately, that in- 
crease applies only to about 20 percent 
of all organized wage earners of Amer- 
ica—just to those in the automobile, 
steel, and electrical industries, and not 
to all of those, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SABATH. As soon as I complete 
my thought. I am at a disadvantage 
today, because I did not have time prop- 
erly to prepare myself. 

In organized labor there are perhaps 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 people. I feel 
that although these 16,000,000 to 18,000- 
000 people, after weeks and months of 
struggle, have attained this increase, the 
benefit will not inure to the 35,000,000 
people who unfortunately are not mem- 
bers of organized labor and have not 
benefited by these increases. 

Notwithstanding the great prosperity 
of this country, there are nearly 20,000,- 
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000 people whose income is less than 
$1,300 a year, and they ought to be con- 
sidered. In that group are most of the 
white-collar workers. Many people are 
living on pensions and annuities, and 
they cannot stand the ever-increasing 
cost of living. 

Consequently, if this agency is created 
and easy-term, low-interest loans again 
are available, I hope, in view of their 
many benefits and the high prices they 
now obtain for their products, farmers 
and their spokesmen and the agricul- 
tural industry generally will not insist 
on still higher prices, because the Ameri- 
can people, and especially the 35,000,000 
people with low incomes to whom I re- 
ferred, cannot afford to pay more in 
order to stay alive. 

Mr. Speaker, having concluded the 
statement I had in mind to make, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
who I actually believe knows something 
about the farmers, for a question, please, 
and not for a speech. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois know that the farmers’ in- 
come is due to the fact that he works 
from 16 to 18 hours a day and not be- 
cause of high prices? Does the gentle- 
man know that through the years in 
peacetime he often received more for his 
products than he receives today and that 
he earns his money and it comes out of 
his hide and out of the soii for which the 
country will pay in years tocome? Does 
the gentleman know that at 4 o’clock in 
the morning out here on these dairy 
farms the farmers are milking the cows 
and at 9 o’clock in the evening they are 
feeding the cows? His sons are not 
home; his hired men are not there; but 
they do not go on strike. 

Mr. SABATH. Instead of asking a 
question the gentleman has made a 
speech and has made statements not 
borne out by the facts. A farmer today 
does not need to work any 16 or 18 hours, 
and for the time he does work, because 
of better methods developed with the 
help of the United States Department of 
Agriculture he gets an increased crop, for 
which he receives prices 200 percent or 
even 300 percent higher than under the 
last Republican administration. 

The modern farmer, equipped with 
continuously improved inventions, does 
not need to slave and toil as he did 20 or 
30 years ago. The combine will harvest 
a wheat crop in an hour that once would 
have required 10 men for 10 hours. The 
farmers have tractors that can do as 
much work in 1 or 2 hours as required 
10 or 12 hours once. New implements of 
every kind, now available to farmers 
through extension of Federal credit at 
low rates, tremendously reduce both the 
hours and the hardships of farm labor. 
They do not’ have to milk the cows by 
hand as in days gone by—a machine does 
it. A machine picks the corn. Another 
marvelous machine picks cotton. I will 
not take the time to catalog all the won- 
derful inventions that help the farmer 
now; but they are many and varied. The 
fact that farmers were able patriotically 
to increase the total yields at least 30 
percent above average the last 2 years, 
notwithstanding many of their boys were 
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in the service, disproves the statements 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. The record will show 
that in 1940 the farmers were receiving 
an average of 85 percent of parity. The 
record today will show that the average 
farm price is 17 percent above parity, an 
increase of about 52 percent. It also 
shows that since 1940 the farmers have 
increased their production by 35 percent. 
I believe that statement is a complete an- 
swer to the gentleman who just asked a 
question about the farmers. Those facts 
were brought cut before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency by Judge Mar- 
vin Jones who was formerly chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House. He is a well-recognized friend of 
the farmer. He further stated that the 
farmers are in a better position today 
than they ever have been in the history of 
the Nation. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
New York is right. Judge Jones is one of 
the best-informed gentlemen in that re- 
spect, because of his service as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives for many years. 
I thank the gentleman for bringing out 
the true facts. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend I do not care to engage 
in any discussion on the subject of agri- 
culture which the gentleman knows so 
little about. But I ask the gentleman, as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, are 
you for or against the bill which the 
House is presently going to consider 
under the rule on which the gentleman 
is now addressing the House? I would 
like to have some information from the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
which reported this resolution with refer- 
ence to the pending bill, a very important 
bill. I would like to see if we cannot get 
out of the realm of politics long enough 
in discussing this matter to give the 
Members of Congress some information 
on the legislation which is presently 
going to be before the House. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I am calling up the rule 
making this bill in order. I am for the 
rule. As I stated, the rule was given 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
CoLMER], and I had only a few minutes 
to familiarize myself with the bill. But 
I resent the gentleman’s statement that 
I do not know anything about agri- 
culture. 

This is not the first time the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has been wrong. I do not 
wish to set myself up as an expert, nor am 
I a professional agriculturist. But I was 
born on a farm, and notwithstanding the 
gentleman’s statement, I maintain that I 
know quite a bit about agriculture. For 
his benefit I will say that in 1917 I was 
obliged to take over a 1,200-acre ranch in 
California. When the State legislature 
passed the act in 1919 prohibiting leas- 
ing to aliens, I was forced to take ac live 
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management. Every year, after Con- 
gress adjourned, I went to California and 
spent 3 to 4 months on the ranch. I 
made heavy investments for horses, trac- 
tors, machinery, and other equipment 
and supplies. For some years I pro- 
duced splendid crops, and received blue 
ribbons for my potatoes, onions, and 
carrots. Besides garden truck I grew 
barley and beans. Though the crop was 
bountiful when Hoover became Presi- 
dent, the prices for farm products went 
so low in the ensuing years, 1930, 1931, 
and 1932, I could not continue to oper- 
ate the farm. It cost more to raise 
the crops than they could be sold for. 
I tried leasing the land on a share-crop 
basis; but the tenant could not make 
ends meet. Finally I was forced to dis- 
pose of the property for about a fourth 
of what it cost me, not realizing that 
under President Roosevelt’s wise admin- 
istration so much assistance would be 
given farmers that the land would be- 
come four or five times as valuable as 
when I disposed of it, as it has since; 
nor did I realize that our economy could 
be stabilized so rapidly that profits on 
the crops now could be so great on a 
greatly increased valuation. I say this 
only to demonstrate to the gentleman 
that I have some knowledge of agricul- 
ture, gained in the hard and costly school 
of experience. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot yield any 
more. As I have stated, I am in favor 
of the rule which makes consideration 
of the bill an order of business. The 
chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will explain the bill 
thoroughly, and the Members will have 
an opportunity to vote for it or against 
it. I reserve to myself the right to say 
whether I am for or against the bill 
after I have heard the argumenis. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois knows that under the provisions 
of the Reorganization Act, if the Presi- 
dent desires to group these agencies, he 
has the power to do so without any addi- 
tional legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman’s 
statement is correct. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having explained 
my position, I say again I regret the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLMER] is 
not here to present the rule. In his ab- 
sence I have done as well as I could on 
short notice to explain the main provi- 
sions of the bill, namely, to create a sep- 
arate organization or bureau so as to 
merge all the farm-loan agencies. The 
rule should be adopted so that Members 
may have an opportunity to pass their 
own judgment. 

Later, under the 5-minute rule, after 
Members have received information on 
which they can make an intelligent 
judgment, they are privileged to offer 
any germane amendment to improve or 
strengthen the bill, and to cast their own 
votes as they see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules has fully explained the provi- 
sions of H. R. 4873. There is no oppo- 
sition to thé rule on this side. In fact, I 
do not believe there is any opposition to 
the bill itself. 

This bill has the endorsement and sup- 
port of the American Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and all other farm organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLEy]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
complaint with the rule and I am sure 
the rule will be adopted. I asked for this 
time in order to discuss some of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

It is with great reluctance that I 
oppose the enactment of H. R. 4873, be- 
cause the author of the bill is my very 
distinguished chairman and beloved 
friend the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
FLANNAGAN]. I think, howeyer, it might 
be well for the House to know just what 
is proposed by the pending bill. In the 
first place, all of us, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, have been crying out 
year after year against bureaucracy. 
We have all been impressed with the 
necessity, the urgent necessity, of return- 
ing governmental activities to the peo- 
ple. This bill is the reverse of that, for 
it seeks to establish what might in every- 
day language be called a “superduper” 
bureau. It provides for the creation of 
another Federal agency. It provides for 
a board which is designated as a non- 
partisan board consisting of seven mem- 
bers, each one of whom is to receive a 
salary of $10,000 a year with an unlimited 
travel and expense account. They can 
ride throughout the length and breadth 
of this land at will and at Government 
expense. In addition to the seven men 
constituting the board we will under this 
bill have seven administrators who like- 
wise will receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
each with unlimited travel expense in 
addition. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield, of course. 

Mr. TARVER. Is there anything more 
essential to agriculture than farm credit? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I think the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. TARVER. Then why should the 
credit facilities of the farmer be taken 
out of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know of any 
good reason why it should be, but that is 
what the bill has as its purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the seven- 
man board and seven administrators, we 
will have a general counsel, two assistant 
general counsels, and any number of 
other attorneys who might be employed. 
In addition to that, to be sure that this is 
going to be a really “superduper” bureau. 
they give this board the right to employ 
10 other experts. It does not attempt to 
define the qualifications of the other ex- 
perts. Those other experts will receive 
an annual salary of $9,000. If you can 
imagine a more colossal bureau than the 
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one sought to be created by this bill yoy 
will do better than I have been able to do 
The main purpose of the bill, and we 
might as well look at it frankly, js ¢, 
divest the Department of Agriculture oj 
all functions and duties pertaining ty 
farm credit. I do not care whether j 
happens to be a Republican administr,. 
tion or a Democratic administration, 
am one who believes that all agencies o; 
the Government should be placed unde; 
a Cabinet officer, responsible to the Presj. 
dent and to the Congress that in turn js 
responsible to the people. , 
This board would be created and the 
members appointed for 12 long years. 
You Members of Congress are elected by 
a vote of the people for a period of only 
2 years. These members will serve for 
12 long years, completely removed from 
a Cabinet officer, from the President of 
the United States, and from the Congress 
itself. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen. 
tleman from North Carolina has expired, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
I yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle. 
woman from Illinois, 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. This bill 
puts the Government in the business of 
appraisals too, does it not? 
Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There are 
people all over the United States, in 
every county in the United States, who 
make money from appraising farm land. 
In this bill you would just run them out 
of business. The people will use the Gov- 
ernment appraisals instead. 
Mr. COOLEY. It creates Govern- 
ment appraisals and it sets up a separate 
department, also providing for the ap- 
pointment of a $10,000 a year adminis- 
trator to administer the appraisal sec- 
tion. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If you have 
a unified agency like this, you would have 
a difficult time getting rid of these credit 
agencies that are not now necessary and 
that the Congress would like to get rid 
of when they come through in connec- 
tion with an appropriation bill. 
Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 
In addition to creating this board with 
this tremendous power, the greatest ob- 
jection to the bill is that it gives the 
board a blank check to write the policies 
which should be written by the Congress. 
It gives that board a blank check to write 
the policies, and then charges the board 
with the responsibility of seeing that 
those policies are carried out. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Further- 
more, the farmers would not know where 
to pin the responsibility because it makes 
the board bipartisan. 
Mr. COOLEY. And the Congress 
would not know how to fix the responsi- 
bility. If you were to receive a letter! 
from a constituent with a complaint and 
you sought to get information for him, 
you would take it up at the county level 
They would send you to the State leve’. 
then to the regional level and when you 
got to Washington, to one of the chie!s 
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of the bureau, he would be an adminis- 
trator and he would tell you he was 
carrying out the orders of the adminis- 
trator. When you got to the adminis- 
trator he would say he is carrying out 
the orders of the board. When you asked 
about the next board meeting he would 
say the board is going to meet in Sep- 
tember. So you would not be able to call 
upon the mat the responsible persons. 

The trouble with the Farm Security 
Administrator was, and we all know this, 
that he got away from the Congress. For 
seven long years the Administrator did 
not darken the door of our committee 
room. During that 7 years that agency 
was engaged in practices that the Con- 
gress was unwilling to .ountenance. 

Mr. Speaker, here is another objection, 
and I resent this as a member of the 
Democratic Party. That is the idea that 
farm credit in recent years has been pol- 
luted and prostituted by politics. 

I challenge anyone to say that any 
citizen in this country has been denied 
farm credit because he happened to be 
a Republican, or a Democrat, or a Pro- 
gressive, of a Mugwump, or black, or 
white, I think that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration by and large has done a 
magnificent job. They have adminis- 
tered the functions turned over to them 
with fairness and with efficiency. Of 
course, it could be improved, but it is the 
responsibility of Congress to write the 
policies and not delegate that authority 
to some other board or bureau. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. RaBavr]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning every Member of Congress re- 
ceived in the mail a post card addressed 
to the American Red Cross of Fort 
Worth, Tex., with two new dimes at- 
tached, one with the face of Liberty ex- 
posed and the other with an image of 
the late President Roosevelt. The cap- 
tion of the card was, “What the United 
States needs most.” Over Liberty were 
the words, “More of this.” And over the 
President's likeness were the words, “Less 
of this.” Under the former were listed: 
“Liberty, freedom, initiative, supply and 
demand, free enterprise.” And under 
the image of the President were the 
words, “New Deal, regimentation, bu- 
reaus, controls, and OPA.” 

This card, employing the Red Cross 
as a shield for its purposes, I have 
answered as follows: 

Mr. W. W. STEVENs, 

Fort Worth, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Stevens: I am returning your 
card as I refuse to be a lackey for one who 
couches a gift of 20 cents, even to the Red 
Cross, in a hate psychology. 

Now for some interpretations: 

Liberty: For all the people. 

Freedom: From want. 

Initiative: By equal opportunities in edu- 
cation for all. 

Supply and demand: 
cherished few, 

Free enterprise: Accompanied by the re- 
Spect for the rights of others. 

New Deal: Born with a hope to millions 
correcting the abuses of the Old Deal. 
_Regimentation: Essential to arrest the ex- 
Pioitation of an unscrupulous gang. 


Bureaus: Made necessary by rayages of in- 
trenched greed. 
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Controls: Yes, if they apply to all the 
people until the country is on an even keel. 

OPA: A necessity against inflation. 

This is my detail for your two dimes; and 
may I now remind you that during the de- 
pression the popular song of the day was, 
“Brother, can you spare a dime”. That was 
the result of a philosophy to which you are 
sincerely wedded. 

As for Liberty, “Long may it reign;” and 
as for Roosevelt, “requiescat in pace”. 

Sincerely, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4873) to create an 
Agricultural Credit Agency, to cOnsoli- 
date therein all Federal agricultural 
lending agencies, to create a public farm- 
appraisal system, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State cf the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4873, with Mr. 
Cuark in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 

Under the rule, 2 hours of general de- 
bate are provided for, 1 hour to be under 
the control of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and 1 hour to be under the con- 
trol of the ranking minority member of 
the committee. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
been brought here by the Committee on 
Agriculture in response to what I think 
is a real demand from the farmers of 
this country and from the farm organi- 
zations of the country representing these 
farmers. We have in the country today 
a farm credit system which I think on 
the whole is fairly adequate, but it has 
been built up piece-meal, one step at a 
time. Up until this very moment there 
has been no effort made, so far as I 
know, to consolidate into one organiza- 
tion all of the various governmental 
agencies which are lending money to in- 
dividual farmers. Farm credit is dif- 
ferent from any other type of credit. 
That has always been the case, and it has 
continually become more so for the rea- 
son that farming operations have con- 
stantly become more commercial in their 
nature. You can go back, 40, 50, or 60 
years ago and a farmer could operate 
without very much capital. Today that 
is impossible. Yet our banking system 
as a whole does not operate to furnish 
the kind of capital and the kind of finan- 
cial service that agriculture needs. This 
is because it has been set up primarily 
to handle industrial and commercial 
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credit. I am not critical of commercial 
banks on that account. I think they 
would be the first to admit that their 
type of organization as well as the laws 
under which they operate handicap them 
in serving agriculture. 

As a consequence, beginning in 1916 
with the passage of the Federal Land 
Bank Act, we have had a series of legisla- 
tive acts which have resulted in our pres- 
ent farm credit system. The act of 1916 
was, I think, very well thought out. It 
was enacted as the result of a consider- 
able amount of study and investigation 
of farm credit needs in this country and 
of what other countries had done in the 
way of setting up farm credit systems. 
The Federal Land Bank system which 
was set up then has served agriculture 
well, on the whole, although some 
changes have been necessary. In 1923 
there was set up the Intermediate Credit 
Banks to do, in a way, for production 
loans and chattel loans, what the Federal 
Land Bank system did for real estate 
loans. 

Later on, in 1932, when we were in a 
real emergency, there was set up the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, and in 1933 the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was established. That or- 
ganization took over the Federal land 
banks, the intermediate credit banks, 
and other newly created agencies, in- 
cluding the bank for cooperatives, and 
the production credit corporations. 
Prior to that time there had been set up 
an emergency agency to make crop and 
feed loans in distressed areas, and that 
agency has continued up until the pres- 
ent time and is now part of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Subsequent to 
1933 there was set up the Farm Security 
Administration. It was established orig- 
inally by Executive order and has oper- 
ated since that time very largely by Ex- 
ecutive order plus authority given it 
from year to year in the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act. 

This legislation is an effort to bring 
together all these vast scattered agen- 
cies having different functions, and dif- 
ferent origins, and by reason of that 
fact to a certain extent overlapping in 
their functions. It is the first time that 
an effort has been made to do this. 

The legislation has not been hastily 
drawn. It is the result of many con- 
ferences among leaders of various farm 
organizations. It is the result of con- 
ferences between those leaders and 
Members of Congress. It is the result of 
extensive hearings in the Committee on 
Agriculture. I believe that we have 
brought to the House today a bill which 
is well thought out, which meets the situ- 
ation, and which sets up a permanent 
system of agricultural credit which will 
serve the farmers of this Nation in an 
adequate way. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I think the committee is 
entitled to great credit for the effort 
they have made, but somehow or other 
I have reached the conclusion of late 
that the mere consolidation of bureaus 
or agencies in any department does not 
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accomplish a great deal unless there is 
some elimination of some of them. The 
question I want to propound is this: The 
gentleman knows, of course, being quite 
familiar with the Federal land-bank 
system, that due to the prosperity of this 
war era the farmers of this country 
have paid up practically all of their 
Federal land-bank loans, as a result of 
which each of the Federal land banks 
has merely a skeleton force. They are 
practically out of business and have no 
loans. Did the committee give any 
thought to the idea of setting up some 
kind of credit agency in each of these 
12 banks in lieu of the proposition you 
bring in here? 

Mr. HOPE. I am not sure I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. Does 
the gentleman’s question imply that the 
Federal land banks are about out of 
business, that they are going out of busi- 
ness and will not be needed in the future? 

Mr. MAY. No. 

Mr. HOPE. I am sorry. I did not 
quite understand what the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. MAY. They have collected the 
loans they had out until they have a very 
small amount of business. They have 
discharged a great deal of their per- 
sonnel, necessarily. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; they should. 

Mr. MAY. Did the committee give 
any thought to the idea of setting up 
this credit agency in each of those 12 
banks, where they could represent 3 or 
4 States each, and in which they could 
handle this work without another Fed- 
eral system being set up here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. HOPE. This legislation effects a 
consolidation at the top. It consolidates 
all of these agencies in Washington. 
This will have to be followed by legis- 
lation which will effect consolidations 
and changes in the field. We do not 
attempt in this legislation to do that. 
When we get to that legislation, then the 
gentleman’s suggestion will certainly be 
considered by the committee. However, 
this legislation covers only the top organ- 
ization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if all of the agencies dealt with 
in this bill are not now directly under 
the Secretary of Agriculture and within 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HOPE. They are all within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. The purpose of this 
bill is to take each and every one of the 
agencies and transfer them lock, stock, 
and barrel, to a nonpartisan board which 
this bill creates. 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. Iam very 
glad that the gentleman from North 
Carolina brought that question up be- 
cause, of course, that is one of the very 
important features of this legislation. 
It takes these organizations out of a po- 
litical agency and sets them up under a 
nonpartisan board. We have recognized 
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that principle heretofore almost univer- 
sally in connection with Government 
financial organizations. We set up the 
Federal Reserve Board as an independ- 
ent, nonpartisan agency. We set up the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
the same way, and while it was later 
consolidated with one of the Government 
departments, it will be recalled by every- 
one here in the House that not so long 
ago it was recognized a mistake had been 
made in consolidating the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation with the De- 
partment of Commerce, and this Con- 
gress passed legislation divorcing those 
two agencies. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is similar. It is to set up the Farm 
Credit Organization under a nonpartisan 
board which is the way that credit should 
be administered. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does the 
President now have authority under the 
laws passed by Congress to do this very 
thing if he wants to do it? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam not sure whether the 
Reorganization Act which we passed 
some time ago would permit the Presi- 
dent to effect this reorganization. I 
have not gone into the matter particu- 
larly along that line. It might be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Can the 
gentleman say why that has not been 
done? 

Mr. HOPE. I cannot say why it has 
not been done. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Ido not think that 
under the Reorganization Act the Presi- 
dent has authority to create an inde- 
pendent establishment. He can consoli- 
date already existing agencies. 

Mr. HOPE. I believe the gentleman is 
correct. I am glad that the gentleman 
has called that to the attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, this bill 
is referred to by its proponents as a con- 
solidation bill. The fact of the business 
is that it does not consolidate anything. 
Every agency with which this bill deals 
is now in the Department of Agriculture 
and under a responsible Cabinet officer 
who is in turn responsible to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and to the people of 
this country. We have always recognized 
the principle of party responsibility in 
government in America. The party in 
power is responsible for the manner in 
which the Government agencies function 
and perform their duties. This is an 
effort to divide party responsibility and 
to have part Republicans and part Demo- 
crats dealing with this agency which is 
so close to the farmers of the Nation. 
Instead of consolidating, I direct your 
attention to the graph contained in the 
report which establishes by permanent 
legislation six permanent and distinct 
divisions and provides an administrator 
for each one of those separate and dis- 
tinct divisions. Furthermore, I call your 
attention to the fact that here you are 
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placing a permanently appointed admin. 
istrator in a permanently created diyj. 
sion over the Farm Security Administra. 
tion which for 10 long years has been 
without legislative authority from the 
legislative committtee and from the Con. 
gress. 

Here is an agency created by Execy. 
tive order, by an order issued by Pre«j. 
dent Roosevelt, which for 10 years has 
operated without basic legislation. The 
country and the Congress have called for 
basic legislation on the Farm Security 
Administration for the past several years 
and yet that legislation has not been 
brought to the floor of the House. 

Now, let us see what they do in this 
consolidation bill. They abolish the of. 
fice of Cooperative Bank Commissioner 
but in lieu thereof the bill provides fo; 
the appointment of an Administrator. 

The office of Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration is abolished, but 
in lieu thereof an Administrator is ap- 
pointed. 

The office of Land Bank Commissioner 
is abolished, but in lieu thereof an Ad- 
ministrator is appointed. 

The office of Director of FSA is abol- 
ished, but in lieu thereof an Adminis- 
trator is appointed. 

The office of Production Credit Associ- 
ation Commissioner is abolished, but in 
lieu thereof an Administrator is ap- 
pointed. 

The office of Intermediate Credit 
Commissioner is abolished, but in lieu 
thereof an Administrator is appointed. 

Is that your idea of a consolidation 
bill? I make this statement, without 
fear of contradiction, that by this bill you 
do not abolish a single solitary Govern- 
ment agency—not one. I pause to let 
the chairman answer that question. If 
you abolish one agency, I would like to 
know the name of the agency abolished. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We did not at- 
tempt to abolish a single agency. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Let me answer the 
gentleman. The only thing we did was 
to bring about a consolidation, lay the 


one head. We will bring in legislation 
to make the consolidation, but you can- 
not bring that until you lay this founda- 
tion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes; if you ever do 
bring in any more legislation. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We will bring !t 
in all right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Now they say: “Who 
is against this bill?” I will tell you who 
is against it. Clinton Anderson, the 
newly appointed Secretary of Agriculture 
is against this bill and the newly 4?- 
pointed Administrator of Farm Securl'y 
Administration, whose appointment was 
approved by the Senate of the United 
States just recently. 

I argue and make the observation that 
President Truman is against it. I a” 
not in a position to quote him, but I make 
this observation, that if the President 
of the United States ever puts his stamp 
of approval upon this type of legislation, 
then he repudiates his own Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is his adviser on a¢!- 
cultural matters. I think that by > 
proving this legislation he would pact 
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Clinton Anderson in the position of hav- 
ing to resign to save his own face. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. But if the Presi- 
dent does not put his stamp of approval 
upon this legislation, he will repudiate 
the acts of Senator Truman in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I do not think he would hesi- 
tate to repudiate the acts of Senator 
Truman. But, if we have a Secretary 
of Agriculture whom the President is un- 
willing to follow, pray tell me in God’s 
name who will follow him? 
Along with him, the Director of the 
Budget has placed his stamp of disap- 
proval upon this bill. 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 
Mr. HOPE. Some time ago the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said he was opposed 
to agricultural subsidies. Now he says 
he is in favor of agricultural subsidies. 
He evidently changes his mind. Does 
not the gentleman think. he might 
change his mind on this? 
Mr. CCOLEY. No; I do not think so. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
ired. 
. Mr. HOPE. I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 
Mr. COOLEY. I regret very much 
that time will not permit me to read to 
the House at this time a letter which I 
received from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on December 10, 1945. In the let- 
ter the Secretary summarizes the basic 
objections of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the pending bill. His objec- 
tions are very persuasive and convincing 
and I hope that I will have an oppor- 
tunity to read the letter before the debate 
on the bill is closed. Whether you want 
to be influenced by the views of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or not, the fact re- 
mains that we must face our own respon- 
sibility and either approve or disapprove 
the pending measure. Do we want to 
remove Government and agencies of the 
Government further and further away 
from the people of this democracy? 
That is what we will have to determine 
in making up our minds and reaching a 
decision on the merits of the bill now 
before us. 

Mr. HOPE. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does change his mind, however. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; but he has not 
changed it since December 10. If he 
has, he has not let me know anything 
about it yet and I do not suppose he has 
advised the chairman of the committee. 

Do not be mistaken. This is an im- 
portant bill, but the only basic thing in 
it is the transfer of everything pertain- 
ing to agricultural credit from the De- 
partment of Agriculture—divorcing it 
completely, and putting it into the hands 
of another set of bureaucrats, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
8entleman from North Carolina has 
again expired, 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
Sota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN |]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
areas, I was rather pleased to hear 

" gentleman from North Carolina talk 
®sout party responsibility and that he 
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believes that the present farm-credit 
system should now function because of 
party responsibility in the same manner 
it has functioned during the past 12 or 
14 years. I am willing to let his party 
have the responsibility for the dilemma 
in which the country finds itself today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
sorry; I cannot yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will not the gentleman 
let me accept my part of the responsi- 
bility? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
willing to let the gentleman accept all 
of the responsibility for the condition 
that our country finds itself in today, as 
well as for some of the statements made 
by his party spokesmen who have re- 
pudiated many of the farm policies 
enunciated by certain distinguished men 
in Congress, including the gentleman 
seated to the gentleman’s left. 

What we want to do is to secure a 
sound farm-credit system in the United 
States, one that is free from political 
domination, one wherein some Cabinet 
member or some other—shall we call 
him national committeeman of a par- 
ty?—cannot go out and put the bee on a 
man and deny him credit because he re- 
fuses to vote in favor of the candidates or 
promises enunciated by that particular 
party. We want to take farm credits out 
of politics and that is why we have pre- 
sented this legislation to the House for 
serious consideration. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
has very carefully referred to some of 
the agencies which this bill does not 
abolish. That is correct; but I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to Section 
7 of the bill, on page 10, which does 
abolish the office of the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Land 
Bank Commissioner, the Production 
Credit Commissioner, the Cooperative 
Bank Commissioner, and the Intermedi- 
ate Credit Bank Commissioner. All of 
those are abolished. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield there? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In 
lieu of those we are setting up six di- 
visions in the Agricultural Credit Agency. 
No. 1 is a division for supervising loans 
to farmers and cooperative organiza- 
tions. No. 2 is a division to supervise 
short-term loans made by cooperative 
lending agencies. No. 3 is a division 
to supervise long-term farm-mortgage 
loans. No. 4 is a division for supervising 
and administering direct lending agen- 
cies. That is the Farm Security. If we 
are to have direct lending by the Federal 
Government it will be through an agency 
set up here in No. 4. No. 5 is a division to 
supervise finance and discount activities; 
and No. 6 is a division to carry out the 
functions of appraisal and examination, 
and other service functions. These are 
the different divisions of the agency 
created to perform an efficient service 
for the agriculture of this country. 

The way it is scattered out now, we 
find numerous agencies all over the 
country, each one having its staff, with 
a lot of duplication and unnecesary ex- 
penditures, all of which is coming out of 
the hands of agriculture. 


I am 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
pleasure. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does this bill prevent 
duplication? Does it prevent overlap- 
ping? Or does it give to this board that 
we are going to create the right to write 
the ticket? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In or- 
der to answer the gentleman, and I think 
our chairman answered him, so did my 
distinguished colleague from Kansas, 
may I say that this board is the struc- 
ture to gather in all these loose ends. 
We are going to deal with the Cooley 
bill, in which the gentleman is so vitally 
interested, and which probably is the 
main reason why he is opposed to this 
legislation. I assume I can speak for 
the majority members of the committee 
when I say that we are going to deal with 
every division created by this particular 
legislation in order to eliminate and weed 
out all inefficiency and all of the dupli- 
cation that exists at present. Possibly 
it would have been better if we could 
have had lengthy hearings and prepared 
a bill to streamline all of the different 
credit agencies. But the gentleman 
knows, and he was chairman of a com- 
mittee that functioned for 2 years in- 
vestigating direct credit, the difficulty 
of going into the many ramifications of 
every credit agency that we have in the 
system, straighten things out and bring 
it in here in one piece of legislation. I 
feel that we must have a framework and 
a foundation on which to build, then 
take each individual agency and deter- 
mine what is necessary to be done in 
order to wring or squeeze out the water 
and the waste in it. We can then pro- 
pose to the House something by way of 
amendment to the law so that we can at 
last get a complete, sound, efficient 
credit structure. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. In the present 
legislation is this not true: Until we 
bring in the other legislation consolidat- 
ing and coordinating these different 
agencies down to the grass roots, do we 
not provide for the situation specifically 
in this language: “The board shall direct 
to the fullest extent practicable first, 
the elimination in the agency of duplica- 
tion and overlapping services, personnel 
and functions?” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. We write it in the 
bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
board is required to investigate and make 
recommendations or changes in legisla- 
tion to improve the credit system. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard for the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina who is making the 
main attack on this bill. Ordinarily, I 
suppose, I would be fighting the bill on 
account of politics, but I want to get 
farm credit out of politics. I want to 
establish a credit agency where if the 
Republicans are in power a good Dem- 
ocrat from North Carolina can come in 
and get a loan on merit, without having 
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to go to a democratic county chairman 
or to some other politician to get an 
O. K. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? Is the gentleman mak- 
ing that as a charge? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
not making any charges. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to have 
to go to a ward heeler in order to get a 
loan either. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I know 
that out in my country they have had to 
go to a ward heeler to get loans. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the reason I 
asked the gentleman if he was making 
that as a charge. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
exactly what we want to stop. If you 
want efficiency, if you want to make a 
start toward getting a credit system that 
is owned and controlled by the farmers 
of the country, now is a chance for you 
to make that start. If you want to make 
a start toward consolidation of these 
endless activities that are now going on, 
here is a bill that will be the start and in 
the end we are hopeful that we can es- 
tablish an institution that will compare 
with the Federal Reserve system, one 
that will be an instrumentality which 
will serve American agriculture. 

The gentleman from Kentucky a few 
moments ago referred to the fact that 
there was so much money in the banks, 
including the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, that they did not have any place 
to put the money. Well, is that not true 
with every institution in the United 
States? ‘You go to the private banks in 
this country and you will find that from 
60 to 80 percent of their funds are in- 
vested in Government bonds. You go to 
the insurance companies and you will 
find the same thing. I am not advocat- 
ing passage of legislation that is going 
to take away business from local banks 
and other private agencies. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I was not raising that 
question with respect to the amount of 
money. I was just suggesting that they 
use a chain system already set up in 
which this lending could be done, because 
they are already experienced at it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I be- 
lieve that every opportunity should be 
given banks, insurance companies, and 
private individuals to make loans to 
agriculture. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gretfully oppose any bill which emanates 
from the committee headed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN], in whose sin- 
cerity of purpose I have the utmost con- 
fidence. Yet, in my judgment, this is a 
bad bill. It is a bill which would be 
injurious to American agriculture and a 
bill which ought to be defeated. I have 
no objection to any organization or re- 
organization of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration facilities within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If you can save 
any money by that type of procedure, it 
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certainly would meet with my approval. 
But you are not saving any money here. 
If anytihng, you are adding something to 
the administrative expenses of farm 
credit facilities. The only other thing 
that you are accomplishing here, as has 
been pointed out by the genetleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Coo.tey], is taking 
the Farm Credit Administration facili- 
ties out of the Department of Agriculture. 
Now, who wants that done? It may be 
that some gentlemen who are deeply and 
sincerely interested in agriculture have 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that 
that should be done. But I look with a 
great deal of interest upon the table of 
the contents of this first volume of the 
hearings on this bill. The first witness 
was Frank G. Addison, Jr. That is, he 
was the first witness whose name is listed 
in the contents. He is the chairman of 
the committee on Federal legislation, 
American Bankers Association. 

The last witness mentioned in this table 
of contents is A. L. M. Wiggins, repre- 
senting the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Now, I have no complaint against the 
American Bankers Association. A great 
many of the members of that associa- 
tion live in my district. They are my 
friends. But the American Bankers As- 
sociation, 2 years ago, approved this plan 
of making the farm-credit facilities an 
independent agency. Why did they do 
it? They did it because they wanted to 
discourage the making of loans by the 
Production Credit Associations and other 
credit facilities of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. ‘Their insistence was that 
those loans ought to be procured from 
the bankers. They feel that an inde- 
pendent agency controlled by men who 
may themselves be bankers appointed 
for 12 years will be less responsive to 
agricultural needs than one in the De- 
partment of Agriculture controlled as to 
policy by Congress. 

I am one of those who believe that 
credit should be obtained from the bank- 
ers when it is obtainable on terms com- 
parable with those that could be pro- 
cured through governmental agencies, 
but I.know and you know that back in 
1929 to 1933 and 1934, and subsequent 
to those dates, too, the American Bank- 
ers Association was not in a position to 
fill the needs of the American farmer for 
credit. 

He had to get credit through these 
Governmental agencies. While it may be 
possible that the activities of those 
agencies should be decreased under pres- 
ent conditions, when ample funds for 
loans are available through private lend- 
ing facilities throughout the country, 
they ought not to be destroyed and they 
ought not be taken without the control 
of the Department of Agriculture. They 
ought to be a part of the farmers’ or- 
ganization. They ought to be in the 
Department where Congress can readily 
control their policies. This bill places 
them in a situation where Congressional 
policy control will be difficult if not im- 
possible. 

All this talk about politics is not worth 
the time it takes to hear it. I do not 
know anything about any politics in the 
administration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
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ministration’s affairs in my district. I 
have not had any from any- 
body in my district with reference to any 
political consideration having obtaineg 
in the administration of ihe affairs of 
the Farm Credit Administration or any 
of its entities. As far as I am concerned 
no job in the Farm Credit Administra. 
tion or any one of its component organ- 
izations has ever been filled on my rec- 
ommendation. So politics, in my judg- 
ment, is merely mentioned here as a 
subterfuge for bringing about something 
which is earnestly desired by some people 
who do not desire cheap and complete 
credit facilities for the American farmer. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Not at this time. 

If you do not believe that, look at 
page 108 of the hearings and read the 
statement of Mr. John N. Thomson, an- 
other Bankers Association witness, who 
was chairman of the subcommittee on 
agricultural credit of the American 
Bankers Association. I quote from him. 
He says: 

In support of our position I want to com- 
mend to your consideration one point in a 
five-point statement of policy of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association made more than 
1% years ago— 


That would be 2 years ago now— 
by the then president, Mr. A. L. M. Wiggins, 
when the Production Credit System was the 
subject of much controversy: 

“In order to preserve the cooperative fea- 
tures of the Production Credit System, the 
Farm Credit Administration should be re- 
turned to its independent status and its 
efforts directed by a nonpartisan board.” 


So this is the baby of the American 
Bankers Association. 
Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. TARVER. I yield very briefly and 
for a question only. 
Mr. HILL. This is a question. The 
gentleman was in error a while ago 
when he quoted the American Bankers 
Association as having the first witness in 
these hearings. That is absolutely be- 
yond a fact. 
Mr. TARVER. The gentleman was not 
listening to what I said. I do not yield 
further. I said that the first witness 
whose-name appears in the list of wit- 
nesses was an American Bankers Ass0- 
ciation witness. 
Mr. HILL. That is because his name 
begins with A. It is the first letter in the 
alphabet. 
Mr. TARVER. I am not going into 
the question of why it is listed there. 

Mr. HILL. The first witness before 
our committee was Mr. Goss. 

Mr. TARVER. I said a while ago that 
this gentleman's name was the first one 
listed in the contents of this volume, 
and said that the last witness whose 
name is listed in the table of contents 
of the volume is also a witness represent- 
ing the American Bankers Association. 
I did not say that the gentleman who 
was first listed was the first witness who 
appeared before the committee, and ! 
am sure that other Members of the Com- 
mittee who heard my remarks were ot 
misled thereby. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am sure the 
gentleman does not want to mislead the 
House by stating that this is the baby 
of the American Bankers Association, 
who endorsed this principle a year and 
a half ago. 

Mr. TARVER. Two years ago now. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Two years ago; all 
right. I call the attention of the gen- 
ileman to the fact that the record shows 
that the American Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, and the Cooperative 
Council appointed a joint committee 9 
years ago to work on this same problem. 
I just want to get the record straight. 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will 
yield me more time I will be glad to 
answer him. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield the gen- 
tleman one additional minute in order 
that he may answer. The record also 
shows that the Senate took it up 4 year's 
ago, and that Senator Truman, now 
President Truman, was the leader in the 
Senate bloc to try to get this legislation 
enacted. 

Mr. TARVER. I happen to know that 
witnesses from the American Bankers 
Association, some of whom came from 
my own State, were in Washington a 
couple of years ago, and some appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations and had conferences with 
Representatives seeking to restrict the 
operation of production credit assogia- 
tions, just as this witness whose evidence 
I quote from your own hearings indi- 
cates the American Bankers Association 
wants todo. I think that no matter who 
originated the idea it is still the baby, 
adopted or not, of the American Bank- 
ers Association. There is nothing in this 
bill that is going to accomplish any good 
for the American farmer. The only 
thing the American Bankers Associa- 
tion had in mind in advocating the bill 
was to restrict this source of credit to 
the Americar farmer and compel him to 
rely upon private lenders, which is scme- 
thing I hope this Hcuse will not facil- 
itate their doing. I want us to at least 
have in the Department of Agriculture 
a means of affording reasonable credit 
upon reasonable terms to our farmers 
if private lending facilities fail again as 
they have done in the past. Further, I 
want us to keep these facilities under our 
control if any American banks try to 
go back to the high interest rates they 
charged farmers only a few years ago. 

You will doubtless pass this bill. It 
has the apparently unanimous support 
of members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture on both sides of the aisle, but 
it ought not to pass, and the fact that 
it has such overwhelming support shall 
- prevent my raising my voice against 
lt, 

_ Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9» Minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Giture]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. ‘There is not 
* great deal that I can add to what the 
chairman and other members of our 
Committee already have said, except that 
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I would like to emphasize one or two 
points. 

The need for this legislation has been 
apparent for many years. Our present 
farm lending set-up is a hodgepodge of 
conflicting agencies. It was never care- 
fully planned and considered in advance. 
It was put together piecemeal—a new 
agency here, a duplicating function 
there. No thought was given to working 
out for the farmers of America an over- 
all lending agency along sound business 
lines. As a result, we have today a 
wasteful, extravagant, overlapping farm- 
credit system. 

This bill is an important first step to- 
ward bringing some order out of this 
chaos. It provides for the consolidation 
of all farm-lending activities into a 
single Agricultural Credit Agency, under 
an independent bipartisan board. 

But do not be deceived. It is only a 
first step. It consolidates these agencies 
at the Federal level only. It lays the 
foundation for a sound, coordinated 
farm-lending establishment. But it is 
only the beginning. Additional legisla- 
tion will be needed to eliminate inef- 
ficiency, overlapping, and duplication at 
the lower levels. 

Afier we lay this foundation, we must 
take up the respective agencies—one by 
one—and bring about a further cocr- 
dination, improvement, and strengthen- 
ing of our farm-credit system. 

Another point I would like to mention 
briefly is the question of mixing pclitics 
with farm credit. There are some things 
that politics simply will not mix with. 
Our friend in the White House discovered 
this to his sorrow recently when he at- 
tempted to mix politics with oil, Well, I 
think politics and farm credit is as bad a 
mixture as politics and oil—if not worse. 

What I like about this bill would take 
farm credit out of politics. It would re- 
move it from the supervision of the De- 
pariment of Agriculture and place it un- 
der an independent bipartisan board. 

ecretary Anderson appeared before 
our committee to argue this point with 
us. He objected to giving up the farm- 
credit agencies because, he said, they 
should be considered a part of the over- 
all program of the Department and co- 
ordinated with other farm programs. 

The danger of this, as was pointed out 
in the committee report, is that this co- 
ordination may be carried too far and 
farm credit used either as a big stick to 
enforce cooperation with other pro- 
grams or as an instrument to bring 
about the socialization of agriculture. 

I personally think that Clint Anderson 
is deeply interested in farm credit, but 
Clint Anderson will not always be Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. As long as farm 
credit is controlled by a_ politically 
appointed Cabinet member, regardless of 
what party is in power, it will be under 
suspicion, 

Farm credit should be above politics. 
It should serve the welfare of farm peo- 
ple on a strictly nonpartisan basis. This 
bill will make that possible. 

In conclusion permit me to restate the 
objectives of this legislation as outlined 
in the committee report. These objec- 
tives are: To keep farm credit out of 
politics; to eliminate duplication and 
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overlapping of services, personnel, and 
functions; to bring about proper coordi- 
nation of farm-credit policies and pro- 
grams; to achieve and maintain maxi- 
mum economy and efficiency of adminis- 
tration; to promote a system of coopera- 
tive credit, farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled; and to assist qualified vet- 
erans, farm tenants, farm laborcrs, cng 
others to become farm owners. 

I believe these objectives can be at- 
tained by the enactment of H. R. 4873 
now, and by the passage of supple- 
mentary legislation in the near future. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minuies to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poace}. 

Mr. FOAGE. Mr. Chairman, there 
should be some good reason for passing 
any legislation that is brought before 
this House, if it is to be passed. The 
burden should fall upon those who pro- 
pose a change in existing conditions. 

We are called upon by the terms of this 
bill to establish a new governmenial 
agency. I think there are very few Mem- 
bers of this House who have not com- 
mitted themselves to oppose the exten- 
sion of governmental agencie: and 
bureaus. I know there are very few 
citizens of the United States who have 
not expressed their opposition to the 
creation of additional boards and bureaus 
and commissions. This bill definitely 
creates a new governmental agency. 
That is the whole thing that it does. As 
the chairman has told you, that is all 
that it does. He does not get around 
to abolishing anything, and leaving it 
cbolished. He is just taking a step that 
creates a new agency of government to 
which he transfers all the personnel and 
functions of existing agencies. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Surely. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I did not say it 
did not abolish anything. It abolishes 
the Farm Credit and the Farm Security, 
and brings them together—brings all 
farm-lending agencies down to the Fed- 
eral level, under one administrator and 
one agency. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Well, yes; I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I challenged the gen- 
tleman to point out the section in the 
bill that abolishes anything. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The first section 
in the bill, if the gentleman will read it. 

Mr. POAGE. I will be happy to read 
it. The first section of the bill reads: 

There is hereby created an independent 
establishment of the Federal Government 
to be known as the Agricultural Credit 
Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 


Agency) with principal offices at Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Then it sets out what this Agency shall 
do, describes its seal, names its officers, 
and provides the salarics they shall re- 
ceive. There are 13 pages of the bill, 
and about 10 of them are devoted to the 
salaries of officers that are created to 
operate this Agency, which is created by 
the very first sentence of this bill. 

The very first thing in this bill seys: 

There is hereby created an independent 
agency of the Federal Government, 
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All of you who are in favor of abolish- 
ing agencies, all of you who are in favor 
of getting rid of useless boards and bu- 
reaus, you go home and read that first 
sentence to your people, that— 

There is hereby created an independent 


agency of the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Then, if you can get time, you take 
time to read the salaries of all of the 
Officers of this independent agency. 

You will find, as was pointed out, that 
there is a provision in this bill that cer- 
tain administrators are to be abolished, 
but for each and every office that is to 
be abolished there is created a deputy 
administrator. ; 

Mr. -FLANNAGAN. Mr. Cnairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. In just a minute. And 
that deputy administrator serves under 
an administrator at $10,000 a year each; 
and that administrator serves under a 
board of 7 members at $12,000 a year 
each; and that board has the assistance 
of 10 specialists, and the Lord only knows 
what they are going to do, at $9,000 a 
year each. And yet we are told by the 
proponents of the bill that they are here 
to reduce the employment on the Federal 
payroll, to reduce what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to expend. I challenge 
the chairman now to indicate—I am 
going to yield to him to point out—any 
single office that he abolishes without 
creating another one to take its place. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. All right; I will 
not only do that but I will also show the 
membership that the gentleman evi- 
dently has not read the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
simply answer my question in my time I 
will be obliged. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to make a speech he has time at his 
disposal. Those of us who are opposed 
to the bill have not had a great deal of 
time. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will answer that 
question. It creates the Agricultural 
Credit Agency. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; I know it creates 
the Agricultural Credit Agency. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Let me answer. 


Mr. POAGE. But what does it 
abolish? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. It abolishes the 


‘orm Credit Administration. 

Mr. POAGE. And establishes—— 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Wait one minute; 
let me answer. 

Mr. POAGE. I asked the gentleman 
to name one that was abolished withovt 
another that was established to take its 
place. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Isaid it set up this 
Acricultural Credit Agency. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; it sets it up. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Now, wait a 
minute; and this abolishes and transfers 
over to it—— 

Mr. POAGE. Transfers, “transfers” is 
the right word, because it provides a 
deputy administrator in place of every 
office the name of which it changes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I cannot of course 
answer the gentleman’s inquiry if he is 
going to continue. Does the gentleman 
seek information or does he want to con- 
tinue talking? 
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Mr. POAGE. I want the gentleman 
from Virginia to name one single agency 
that is abolished without something be- 
ing substituted for it, in lieu of it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. All right: It 
creates the Agricultural Credit Agency 
and abolishes all the others and transfers 
every one of them to this agency to be 
administered by a single administra- 
tion. That is what it does. 

Mr. POAGE.: Now, the author has 
correctly told you that when he speaks 
of abolishing agencies he means that the 
bill transfers agencies. It simply takes 
these existing agencies now coordinated 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
transfers them into a new independent 
agency. Now, bear that in mind. For 
every agency, for every agency—and I 
am making a statement that cannot be 
contradicted; the chairman cannot con- 
tradict it, neither can anybody else—for 
every agency that is abolished a deputy 
administrator is established under this 
new agency. They do not abolish any- 
thing without something new being 
established, and for every ofiice that is 
abolished a deputy administrator at a 
higher salary is created, and for every 
deputy administrator there is a board of 
seven. members at a still higher salary 
that did not previously exist. And I will 
challenge any man on the floor of this 
House to name one single office that is 
abolished by this bill without the crea- 
tion of another officer to take its place, 
without the creation of two offices to take 
its place, without the creation of a board 
to take its place. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Maybe the chairman 
of the committee could tell the House 
something about the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the 10 experts who are going to 
receive $9,000 each. 

Mr. FOAGE. I would rather the 
chairman told the House on his own 
time, because mine is going to soon be 
passed. 

I call attention to the fact that all of 
these are new agencies, new officers are 
creaved under this bill. Nothing is abol- 
ished by this bill. And what good does 
it do? Who is going to be helped? 
Wherein is he going to help any farmer. 
Is it going to help get credit for a farm- 
er? Or are you perchance trying to keep 
people from getting credit? What is the 
purpose of the bill? Is it to aid the 
farmer? Is it to aid the banker? Whom 
does it help? It does not help the Treas- 
ury of the United States. How does it 
help the farmer? I would like for some 
of the proponents of this bill to give us 
some explanation of how it is going to be 
of any substantial help to anybody in 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, we 
seern to be getting somewhat excited—at 
least on one side of the House—over a 
bill which is a very practical bill and a 
very necessary bill. I do not know how 
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many Members on this floor speak from 
— experience in this matter, but 
do. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the bill of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives: 
this is a bill which had long, extended 
and thorough hearings; this is a bij] 
which came out of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture by an almost unanimous vote; 
this is a bill that for the first time in 
farm credit history would set up a means 
of coordinating the Federal lending agen- 
cies, which is a very necessary thing. 

For 342 years I served as a member 
of a commission working with farm credit 
agencies, and our greatest difficulty was 
the fact that there was no coordination, 
no means of relating the activities of 
one agency with another. Most of the 
opposition I have heard to this bill, both 
in committee and outside of the commit- 
tee, has come from those people who are 
the supporters without reservation of any 
kind, without desire for control of any 
kind or reasonable control of any kind, 
over the Farm Security Administration. 
They are the believers in an expression 
which I have heard, that soft credit and 
hard credit should not be mixed. I do 
not think the House of Representatives 
subscribes to that theory. I believe there 
must be both kinds of credit but I believe 
very definitely that those credits must 
at some level, which obvicusly is the 
the Federal level, be controlled by a board 
which has a thorough knowledge of the 
whole field. 

Nr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it not 
a fact that under the present set up a 
borrower may make a loan from one 
agency or possibly from two or three 
within the present farm credit structure 
without any of the others knowing what 
he has done with either of the other 
agencies? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is definitely the 
fact and one of the reasons for the pres- 
ent bill. This is a bill also of President 
Truman, when he represented the State 
of Missouri at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which the 
Sécretary of Agriculture is presumed to 
have opposed; yet I point out to you that 
at the time the Secretary of Agriculture 
did send a report to the Hill saying he 
was opposed to the bill, it had not been 
amended to make the Secretary of Agri- 
culture one of the members. of the board 
itself. I have never’been too sure that 
that was the’continued and present opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. HOPE. Has it not bee: the gen- 
tleman’s experience also that no Gov- 
ernment department, agency, or bureall 
is ordinarily enthusiastic about losing 
any of its functions? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think that is his- 
toric. The gentleman makes a g00d 
point. 
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Farming, as the gentleman from Kan- 
sas |Mr. Hope] has already pointed out, 
is a very different proposition from in- 
dustry, or other groups, which go to a 
lending agency or to the Government 
for aid. Agriculture is a way of living, 
and it is absolutely necessary that there 
be a coordination of the lending agencies 
cerving agriculture. For this reason I 
stand here very earnestly in support of 
this bill, feeling it is the necessary foun- 
dation upon which the lending agencies 
may build themselves, 

I point cut to the gentleman from 
Texas, in spite of his earnestness and 
elcquence, when he said that no agencies 
are being eliminated from this bill, that 
he himself does not want any of them 
eliminated. We want them coordinated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. Hitz}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the basic 
rurposes of this legislation are to elimi- 
nate duplication and overlapping of serv- 
ices—both personnel and functions—to 
keep Farm Credit out of pclitics—to 
bring about coordination of Farm Credit 
policies and programs—to achieve a 
maximum economy and efficiency of ad- 
ministration—and to promote a system 
of cooperative credit—farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled. 

There is a clause in the measure which 
would assist qualified veterans, farm 
tenants, farm laborers, sharecroppers, 
and others to graduate into farm owners. 
Ail of this undoubtedly would assist in 
the promotion of small-farm ownership. 

I was interested a while ago when the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
was talking and attacking our hearings. 
It is interesting to note that no man is 
to blame because his name begins with 
“A.” and if he had taken the time to look 
at the contents of this booklet he would 
find out that “A” was the first man listed 
in the index, but the first man that ap- 
peared before our committee was none 
other than the gentleman who represents 
the National Grange, Mr. Goss, and the 
second man who appeared before our 
committee was Mr. Ogg, who represents 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the third man who testified before 
our committee was none other than John 
H. Davis, executive secretary, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. I think 
it would be worth while for the committee 
to forget the dragging of red herring 
across the trail and really find out what 
the farmers want, If this House wants 
to take action on this bill they should 
know that the great farm organizations 
of this Nation support it. It is not for 
me, as a Representative of the great 
State of Colorado, to say what the farm 
organization stands for. It is for the 
men who represent the farmers them- 
Selves, 

Let me read a little of this testimony. 
Let us just take them in their order. Let 
us take Mr. Goss. I find on page 28 this 
Statement. He made a very interesting 

tatement to the committee: 

Mr. Goss. That fs right. Mr. Chairman, I 

Ud have stated when I first started to 
iy that the farm organizations, that is, 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and 
the National Grange have had a joint farm 
credit committee working on this for 2 
or 3 years, and this bill represents the con- 
sensus of thinking of that committee. I 
have been chairman of the committee this 


past year and I am in a position to make such 
a statement. 


I ask the gentlemen who are opposing 
this measure what farmers they repre- 
sent, and I stand here this afternoon and 
say, “mighty few.” 

Let me read what Mr. Ozg said on 
page 31. Does he represent any farmers? 
Every man knows he does, and knows of 
the fine work that Mr. Ogg is doing. This 
is what he says: 

This bill introduced by your distinguished 
chairman carries out a recommendation 
which cur organization, as well as the Grange 
and the cooperative council and other farm 
groups, have advocated for many years. I 
might add that our board of directors, which 
met in Chicago the latter part of May and 
the early part of June, went over this bill 
and gave it their very enthusiastic support 
and adopted a resolution authorizing us to 
support it. 


And, I might add, unanimously. Now, 
who are the great farm supporters com- 
ing in here opposing this bill that both 
the agricultural leaders and farm bur- 
eaus say, “We are fcr the bill absolutely 
without any equivocation’’? 

Let me read further. Let us see what 
Mr. Davis of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives says on page 56. 
Does this sound like it comes from the 
American Bankers Association? Might 
I add this, What if they did? What is 
the American Bankers Association? I 
might say here that the very men who 
oppose this bill because the American 
Bankers Association is for it, carry their 
money in those banks. So if the bankers 
are so evil, I think they better take their 
money out. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. : 

Mr. HILL. I think some of the Mem- 
bers had better read the bill and study it 
before they come in here and say, “This 
is a bad, bad measure.” Listen to what 
this gentleman says: 

One of the objectives of H. R. 3422 is to 
bring direct Government borrowers, as rapidly 
as emergency conditions subside, into the 
cooperative-loan system. The Board is also 
charged with (1) elimination within the 
agency of duplication of services, personnel, 
and functions; (2) coordinating of the ac- 
tivities of the several divisions of the agency; 
and (3) the achievement and maintenance 
of economy and efficiency of administration. 
There is much to be done in this field aside 
from administrative routine. 

Coordination of lending and security at the 
local asscciation and the farmer level is one 
of the major objectives of an orderly, bene- 
ficial agricultural credit system. This can be 
obtained only with a coordinated, under- 
standing policy at the top. We believe this 
bill will put the agricultural credit agency 
in a position to promote at the national level 
properly coordinated financing activities. 


I am asking just one thing. I have 
read to you the best testimony of the 
agricultural experts of the United States 
of America, regardless of all the red her- 
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rings you have drawn across the path this 
afternoon. 

One other thing: I could not help but 
notice that the opposition has made con- 
siderable of the idea that we do not 
abolish anything. I ask the gentleman 
from Texas, whom I love, how in the 
world will you ever consolidate these 
agencies if you do net set up a new 
agency to bring other agencies into it? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to answer the 
gentleman's question as to how ycu would 
eliminate some of these boards. 

Mr. HILL. I want to hear it. 

Mr. FOAGE. By writing in here an 
elimination of some of them, and nect 
putting something back in their place. 
That is the way to abolish, to strike out, 
and not put something back in its place. 

Mr. HILL. May I answer the gentle- 
man by saying that for the !ast 10 or 12 
years Congress has been in constant ses- 
sion. If you want to make any cliange in 
a law, all you have to do is bring in an 
amendment, so we can consclidate these 
actions at the farm level and the com- 
munity level very easily in legislation 
that is to follow. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HILL. i yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 


enlighten the House with regard to the 
duties of the 10 experts who are going to 
be employed? 

Mr. HILL. I have heard a lot of argu- 
ment about the experts. 


Mr. COOLEY. I want tc know what 
they are going to do. 
Mr. HILL. I do not have sufficient 


time to analyze the uses and functions of 
an expert. I will say to the gentleman 
that in time to come he can outline very 
easily by legislation the duties and func- 
tions of the various officers set out in this 
legislation. 

Mr. HCPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EpwiIn ArtTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am in favor of this 
bill because I think one of the reasons 
why our taxes are so high and our deficits 
are so large is that we have too many 
people in too many bureaus whose sole 
job it is todey to loan the taxpayers 
money. The other day I came across 
a report from Comptroller General Lind- 
say Warren in which he points out that 
there are 29 Government agencies lend- 
ing United States funds. There is du- 
plication of effort in other types of serv- 
ice agencies. For instance, there are 3 
agencies insuring deposits, 34 buying 
land, 10 in the Federal construction busi- 
ness, 12 in home and community rlan- 
ning, 28 in welfare work, 14 in forestry 
affairs, 9 in credit and finance, 4 in bank 
examination, and 65 gathering statis- 
tics. I think this is a good place to 
start consolidating some of the functions 
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money and increase the service to the 
farmers. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the culmination of a 
5-year fight to bring legislation on the 
floor to attempt to make it easier for the 
individual farmer to obtain agricultural 
credit when and where and in what 
amount he needs it. 

Iam amazed that vociferous opposition 
bas been raised this afternoon in chal- 
lenge to some of the very premises the 
committee has been arguing for during 
the past 5 years, since I have been a 
member, at least. The Cooley commit- 
tee was appointed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture for the 
specific purpose of going into all these 
ramifications of agricultural credit and 
making a study of how to bring those 
agencies together. I voted to report out 
the Cooley bill. As I understand, the 
Cooley bill was never given a rule by the 
Rules Committee. Therefore, I did the 
next best thing; I voted for the Flanna- 
gan bill and I voted to report that out. I 
am happy that after all these years of 
trying to bring out legislation to reor- 
ganize agricultural credit at last this bill 
is out, and I can assure you that I am 
going to vote for it. 

There has been much lip service here 
this afternoon by penthouse farmers and 
so on, expressing concern for the in- 
dividual farmer down in the mud who 
is trying to get a loan so that he can 
carry on decent farm operations in the 
postwar era. There has been very little 
said, on the other hand, about what 
consideration the veteran is going to 
get at the hands of these lending agen- 
cies. I tell you now that I want to see 
the veteran get a square deal. I want 
to see him have an opportunity to make 
an agricultural loan, without red tape, 
which he is not able to get under the 
present set-up. I expect to offer an 
amendment before the committee con- 
cludes its consideration of the bill in 
order to give the veteran some kind of 
a break and some kind of an understand- 
ing as far as these agencies are con- 
cerned. I took a little trip down to 
Springfield last fall for the specific pur- 
pose of studying agricultural credit. I 
was amazed at the confusion which exists 
in the present agencies and banks, not 
through any fault of theirs, but because 
no one has ever tried to help them with 
classifying legislation. I found dovetail- 
ing functions and a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the public generally 
as to where the farmer should go to 
get a short-term loan or a long-term 
loan, feed loans, and seed loans, and any 
other kind cf credit that he wanted. 
This bill, whether or not it is a com- 
plete answer for everything that we need, 
nevertheless is a start in the right direc- 
tion. I think it ought to be passed. The 
House of Representatives owes it to the 
farmers of the country. We owe it to 
the veterans whom we certainly ought to 
be helping to establish themselves in 
civilian life, and helping those who want 
to work in agriculture to establish them- 
selves as farmers. We owe it to the 
entire country to see that the agricul- 
tural credit system of the country is re- 
organized and rejuvenated. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hoeven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
committee might get the idea that mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture do 
not get along. I might say that they 
are a very congenial group and very 
cooperative. However, I do not think it 
is letting out any secret to say that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ccc.ey] is interested in 4 bill which is on 
the House Calendar and which is 
scheduled to come to our attention 
within the next cay or two. There has 
been.some jockeying for positicn as to 
whether or not the Flannagan bill or the 
Cooley biil should have preference on 
the Calendar. In my humble judg- 
ment, perhaps that is partly the reason 
for some of the heat engendered here 
this afternoon on the majority side of 
the aisle. 

Present agricultural lending arrange- 
ments were never carefully planned and 
considered in advance. We simply added 
to from time to time until today we have 
an inefficient business structure. 

Consolidation of any agencies of gov- 
ernment always brings opposition be- 
cause jobs, prestige and position are at 
stake. Thus the proposed plan for re- 
organization of the Congress will run 
into difficulty. It no doubt will be op- 
posed by those on committees which are 
to be abolished. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and one 
of the farm organizations opposed the 
bill. On the other hand the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives strongly urge its 
passage. In order that their views may 
become a part of the record, I wish to 
read their joint telegram which no doubt 
was received by every Member of the 
House this morning: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. CHarLes B. HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, 

. Washington, D.C.: 

Major farm organizations, representing 
several million farmers in 48 States, strongly 
urge enactment of Flannagan bill, H. R. 4873, 
as reported by committee. Bill places all 
farm-lending facilities under one agency 
comparable to Federal Reserve Board, to pre- 
vent duplication, assure adequate coverage 
of credit needs, and put farm-credit struc- 
ture on business basis. 

Trin NATIONAL GRANGE, 

A. S. Goss, Master. 

AMERICAN FarM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Epw. A. O’NEAt, President. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES, 

JouHN Dayis, Executive Secretary. 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, the 
largest farm crganization in my State, 
also strongly endorses the bill. 

This bill embodies the best thinking on 
the desirable removal of all farm credit 
from the danger of political use. Good 
business dictates that no lending agency 
of Government should be under a Cabi- 
net head for the reason that Cabinet 
heads are invariably political appointees. 
The Secretary of Agriculture today holds 
in his hands one of the greatest powers 
imaginable, the power of credit. He is 
placed in a position to hold that credit 
over the heads of farmers in order to get 
them to comply with seme agricultural 
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program that has been set up. It would 
be most convenient if farmers were not 
doing so well and an election were to 
come along for the Secretary of Agricy!- 
ture, whoever he might be, to manipulate 
the farm values and the appraisals which 
are put on agricultural lands in order to 
furnish the farmer with more money to 
relieve his distressed condition. That 
would be one of the worst things that 
cou'd happen to the farmer because easy 
credit often leads to his downfall. Farm 
credit must not be subject to political 
pressure of any kind and this inevitably 
follows when agencies are placed in Goy- 
ernment departments headed by Cabinet 
officers. 

That is why we have an independent 
bipartisan Federal Reserve Board to 
supervise the Federal Reserve System: 
an independent bipartisan Tariff Com- 
mission to deal with tariff problems, and 
just recently the Congress recognized this 
principle in reestablishing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Some cbjection is also made to a full- 
time board. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the board as proposed will be 
made up of outstanding men. If they 
only served part time they would come 
to Washington only when necéssary to 
attend board meetings and would be anx- 
ious to return home as soon as possible. 
This would result, as past experience 
shows, in the member relying almost en- 
tirely upon the subordinates in the 
Washington office. In my judgment 
there is no valid argument in favor of a 
part-time board. 

Objection is also made to bringing the 
Farm Security Administration under the 
new agency on the grounds that the 
agency will be administered by hard- 
shelled businessmen. If any agency of 
Government needs the supervision and 
guidance of hard-shelled businessmen 
it is the Farm Security Administration. 
Business principles have never been em- 
ployed in the operation of its program. 
If it had been under the administration 
of a full-time nonpartisan boaru as now 
proposed in this bill we might not have 
had some of the crackpot schemes which 
have cost the taxpayer millions of dol- 
lars and brought the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration into such ill repute. 

In my judgment there are no valid 
arguments against the enactment of this 
legislation. It is one of the most con- 
structive pieces of farm legislation ever 
to come before the Congress. It is 
strictly a farmers’ bill. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the Natior.al Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives have long been con- 
cerned over the way farm credit was 
being amended in a piecemeal fashion, 
They therefore set up a joint farm credit 
committee to conduct studies to provide 
a basis for sound legislation. These 
studies have been conducted from na- 
tional to grass-root levels and ir cooper- 
ation with Member: of Congress and the 
Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 3422 
is the result of their efforts. 

This is a bill which is needed to protect 
farm credit, and the arguments in 1ts 
favor far outweigh any objection which 
may be raised. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairmai 1 
yield the balance of the time on this s:ce 
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to the 
Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER Mr. Chairman, the 
ouicentennial anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is being celebrated during the present 
vear 1946. One feature of the celebra- 
tion will consist of a series of’ broad- 

asts in the nature of brief biographical 

statements concerning those Cleve- 
landers who have rendered outstanding 
service to the people since the establish- 
ment of Cleveland as a municipality. 

The committee, charged with the duty 
of arranging for such broadcasts, has 
honored me by requesting that I prepare 
o brief bicgraphica] statement in regard 
to the greatest executive in all of Cieve- 
lend’s histery, namely, Tom L. Johnson. 
The time limitation imposed makes it 
impossible to state fully the true worth 
end the achievements of Tom Johnson. 
Although the limit prevents even the 
mention of all of his merits, I have 
nevertheless tried to do some measure of 
justice to that great man. 

H's service, not only to Cleveland, but 
to the Nation and to all mankind, was so 
unselfish and so valuable that, even al- 
thouch inadequate, I feel that the tribute 
which I have humbly endeavored to pay 
him should be made a part of the perma- 
nent record of the United States Congress 
in which he served with such distinction. 

In order that the peopie of this gen- 
eration and of generations to come may 
ne inspired to unselfish service to the 


gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 





mmon welfare and be irduced to emu- 
ate the example of that outstanding 
hamp‘on of justice and apostle of uni- 
versal brotherhood, there is here pre- 
sented a copy of the biographical sketch 
which was prepared by me in regard to 
Cleveland’s renowned spokesman for the 
rights of man. 
'rhis is the statement, to wit: 
TOM L. JOHNSON 
Countess persons have been paid tributes 
on uccount of achievements in trades, pro- 
fesgions, art, music, or because of develcp- 
ment and demonstration of other special 
No praise, however. based on ordi- 
ry standards, can do justice to the man 
it whom this brief statement is made. 
That man, Tom L. Johnsca, was born at 
Biue Springs, near Georgetown, Ky., on July 
18, 1824. 
When Tom was about 11 years of age his 
father was penniless, due to the ravages of 
Civil War, and Tom began to look fcr 
mething to’do. A friendly conductor of- 
fered to bring on his train newspapers from 
Richmond end Petersburg for*Tom to sell— 
pointing cut that he would have no com- 
petition because he would not bring papers 
fcr anyone else. Tom, of course, seized the 
opportunity, ard the venture netted him {83 
9 weeks. A change in management of 
railroad, resulting in a change of con- 
ductors, then ended the arrangement. The 
money wes sufficient, however, to take the 
lily to Leuisville, Ky., where the father 
ad to make a new start in life. 
In Louisville Tom went to work on the 
t rallway, gained promotions rapidly, 
i became superinte: dent when he was 22 
rs of age. He then almest immediately 
Succeeded in arranging for the purchase of 
> majority of the stock of the Indianapolis 
‘eet Reilway. From then on Johnson's 
“UsInes> suecess was never in doubt. His 
‘ncanapolis Street Railway thrived and he 
ed successfully in the street railway 
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business in Cleveland. He had also other 
business interests which flourished. 

During one of his frequent railroad jour- 
neys between Cleveland and Indianapolis, 
in connection with his street railway inter- 
ests, Johnson was persuaded by a conductor, 
acquainted with him, to buy from a train 
hewsboy the book, Social Problems, by 
Henry George. Johnson later said that he 
read the book “almost without stopping,” 
He was so impressed by the unanswerable 
logie of this book that he immediately 
bought all of George’s other works, and read 
them. Thereafter, until his death on April 
10, 1911, he was a zealous advocate cf Henry 
George’s great cause. 

Hz went to see George, who urged him to 
enter politics. Johnson said that he was not 
fitted for that kind of work. Not long aft- 
erward, however, while absent from Cleve- 
land on an extended vacation, Johnson was, 
without his knowledge, nominated by the 
Democrats for Congress for the Twenty-first 
District. 

Jchnson served two terms in Congress, and 
after his service there he disposed of all of 
his business properties in order to devote 
himself wholly to the effort to make effective 
the transcendent principle stated by Georze. 

More than 15,000 citizens of Cleveland then 
petitioned him to be a candidate for the office 
of mayor and he felt that he could not refuse 
their request. He was four times elected 
mayor of Cleveland and eloguently explained 
how the George program would assure liberty. 
He speeded the progress of economic justice 
more than any other person I have known. 

Tom Jcohnscn’s true worth cannot be meas- 
ured by ordinary standards. Others have 
won renown fer their achievements as instru- 
ments performing certain functions of tne 
general social order. They have demon- 
strated their development of special talents. 
Tom Jchnson's talents were indeed superb, 
but he had no vain desire to be admired as 
merely an intellectual acrobat, as being 
clever. He threw his whole life into the 
struggle for liberty and justice because of 
his great love for his fellow man. Tom John- 
son’s heart ard cou! were intensely and un- 
ceasingly devoted to the demonstration and 
effectuation cf the fundamental principle 
announced by Henry George, which would 
absolutely assure liberty and the reign of 
justice, thereby making possible the realiza- 
tion of true harmony and joyful existence. 

Tom Johnson's life and labors surely con- 
firmed the prcphecy made by Henry George 
in these words: 

“The truth that I have tried to make clear 
will not find easy acceptance. If that could 
be it would have been accepted long ago. 
If that could be it would never have been 
obscured. But it will find friends—those 
who will toil for it: suffer for it: if need be, 
die for it. This is the power of truth.” 

ROBERT CROSSER. 


As already stated, the foregoing bio- 
graphical sketch gives only a very in- 
complete account of the true worth and 
great work of Tom L. Johnson. 

Before he was 30 years of age he had 
become a successful operator of street 
railway systems and was a dominant 
factor in a company which manufactured 
steel. He was the inventor of an im- 
proved type of rail for use by street rail- 
ways and the controlling factor in the 
concern which manufactured the im- 
proved rails. As a businessman he was 
marvelously successful in the best sense 
of the word, and was regarded as a very 
rich man before he was 30 years of age. 

When he was 29 years of age, however, 
he had already read the remarkable 
books written by Henry George and from 
then on his whole outlook on life was 
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changed. His principal interest was no 
longer in the making of money, ret in 
success in mere business. 

In 1901, after he had disposed of prac- 
tically all of his business interests, he 
attended a Jackson day banquet at the 
Kennard House in Cleveland and an- 
nounced that he was practically free 
from business. He said that he would 
not be a candidate for any office but 
would ficht in the ranks for the principles 
in which he believed. As already stated, 
however, the public demand was so great 
that for the remainder of his life he was 
the political storm center of Cleveland 
and Ohio. 

Never in private business did he ex- 
ert himself so strenuously as he did in 
his intense effort to promote the cause 
of justice for his fellow man. Through- 
out his remaining years he allowed hini- 
seif much less time daily for rest than is 
generally required by ordinary men for 
sleep. He was efire with the desire to 
secure the adoption of the principle 
advocated by Henry George and which he 
knew would establish economic justice 
for all men, assure every one of ovportu- 
nity and compensation to the full value 
of the service rendered by them. 

This great effort by him, which he hbe- 
lieved to be in accordance with the har- 
monicus law of the universe, was what he 
felt his duty required, and this creative 
efiort brought him happiness. His 
maxim, often repeated, was: “True hap- 
piness consists in making others nappy.” 

In his tremendous struggle to enable 
his fellow man to enjoy happinecs, he 
aimost literally poured out his life blocd. 
The bitterness of the opposition by “spe- 
cial privilege and its minions, recu‘ted in 
the loss of most of the means which 
would have assured him perfect ease and 
peace of mind, and finally undermined 
his health. Almost within his reach was 
the success of the principle which was so 
dear to his heart, which he knew would 
bring justice, and banish from the mincs 
of men the fear of want with ail of its 
horrors. Instead, however, of success 
in his long and heroic struggle for the 
people’s cause, a success which weu :l 
have renewed his strength and sustained 
his effort fer the establishment of jus- 
tice, he was defeated because of the lack 
of patience by those whom he tried so 
hard to help. In the hour when victory 
was almost within his grasp, many cf 
those whom he struggled so hard to 
serve deserted to the enemy. 

Almost immediately ufter the defeat, 
his health declined rapidiy and in a very 
little while he passed from this earth 
scene. The streets, over which, for 
distance of more than 5 miles, moved 
the vehicle bearing Mr. Johnson’s re- 
mains, were crowded by people whom he 
had served. The awakened conscience 
of those who had deserted the grea 
leader caused them to grieve, and stror 
men wept unashamed as all that w 
mortal of the people’s hero moved toward 
the train which was to carry him { 
interment in Greenwood Cemeter: 
Brooklyn, next to his great prophct 
Henry George. 

Although no one would have criticized 
him, if he had become impatient with 
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those who had failed him, Tom Johnson 
uttered no word of complaint or resent- 
ment. On the contrary the great man 
expressed himself as follows: 

The man who is worthy of being a leader 
of men will never complain of the * * * 
ingratitude of mankind, nor of the inappre- 
ciation of the public. 

These things are all a part of the great 
game of life, and to meet them and not go 
down under them in discouragement and 
defeat is the final proof of power. 


Hail Tom L. Johnson, lover of his fellow 
men and champion of justice. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER}. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill, H. R. 4873, comes from the 
Committee on Agriculture, and I assume 
that great committee has given much 
study to this proposal. Knowing the 
members of that committee, and know- 
ing the splendid job that committee has 
done throughout the years, I am willing 
to accept to a large extent their judg- 
ment upon this measure. My State is 
well represented upon that committee in 
the person of Hon. Georce W. GILuiz, of 
Indiana, who has devoted much time and 
study to agricultural problems, and I am 
confident he has given careful study to 
this very problem. His judgment is ex- 
cellent upon matters of this character, 
and his position will wield much influ- 
ence with the Members upon this ques- 
tion which pertains to agriculture. 

Heretofore, Mr. Chairman, we have 
had a number of so-called lending agen- 
cies, all of which are mentioned in the 
pending measure. I am in complete 
accord that all of these various, and 
rather numerous, lending agencies 
should be transferred and their func- 
tions conducted under the one head. 
That will result, I am confident, in a far 
better administration of this agency 
which deals with the so-called agricul- 
tural loans, and I am also convinced it 
will result in diminishing the duplica- 
tion of effort and that it should result 
in reducing the personnel required to ad- 
minister the functions of this agency. 
At least, that is one of the items that all 
have in mind, because the terrific cost of 
these many and various agencies of our 
Government are imposing a very heavy 
taz: burden upon all of our people, and it 
is the ardent hope of.all that this policy 
may be changed and this very heavy 
burden removed in large part from the 
taxpayers of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, while there is the hope 
that this measure, if passed and enacted 
into law, will operate to reduce the per- 
sonnel required to administer these sev- 
eral lending agencies, yet this measure 
provided for the appointment of a 
seven-man Board, one of which shall be 
the Secretary of Agriculture. However, 
further provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a special Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who will serve as a 
full-time appointee. Each one of this 
seven-man Board, including the special 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, will 
receive as compensation for their services 
the sum of $10,000 annually. Therefore, 
this Board, sought to be created by this 
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measure, will cost the taxpayers the sum 
of $70,000 per annum in salaries; provi- 
sion is also made for the necessary ex- 
penses for travel on the part of each of 
such members. While there may be a 
saving—and there should be a great sav- 
ing in the reduction of the personnel re- 
quired to handle these agencies, under 
the one head—yet, at the very outset the 
sum of $70,000, plus the necessary travel- 
ing expenses of the seven members of 
the Board, is authorized, and that will 
result in reducing any saving caused by 
the reduced personnel, before mentioned. 

During my service as a Member of 
Congress, under the administration 
which has been in power during that 
entire period, I have discovered that if a 
proposal is made to save the taxpayers 
some money on the one hand, at the 
same time some other proposal is made 
for spending all of that saving, and in 
the end the taxvayer has not been given 
any relief whatsoever. The truth is, our 
taxpayers have reached the point of 
“inability to respond,” and some consid- 
eration must be extended to the “for- 
gotten people,” our taxpayers. I, as one 
Member, and speaking for myself only, 
have reached the point at which I must 
cast my vote for the overburdened tax- 
payers of our country. They need our 
help, and they need some help from the 
heads of this administration; otherwise 
we may find our farmers, our laboring 
men and women, our businessmen, and 
people of all walks in life, unable to re- 
spond to the demands made for tax 
money, but with bankruptcy, desolation, 
and despair facing them, they will be 
compelled to yield to the inevitable— 
close their doors and quit. 

Mr. Chairman, while the purpose of 
this measure is a laudable one—yet the 
creation of another board, with added 
expense, causes many of us to approach 
the time of voting upon it with trepedi- 
tion and fear. That fear is not merely 
a suspicion, but it is real—because our 
people are hecoming aroused over the 
ruthless spending of the taxpayers’ 
money by those in power. The people are 
aroused because of the peril they face; 
they know what their ability is to pay, 
and they know when they have reached 
the end of the road; they know their own 
purse, and this has caused great distress 
to the men and women throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. This 
measure is the creation of another board, 
which costs more money, and I am con- 
vinced this agency, which is intended to 
reduce the personnel, and the overlap- 
ping effort of several agencies, with the 
personnel to administer the same, will, in 
the end, be as expensive, and, perhaps, 
more expensive than the agencies now 
handling this particular function. 

If this measure is passed, it is my hope 
that some effort will be made to reduce 
the Federal spending of the taxpayers’ 
money, by cutting down the personnel 
use to administer this function, and by 
using some good businesslike judgment 
in the operation of the agency and its 
business—all to the end that our tax- 
payers may have some relief from their 
very great burdens of the moment. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will reaq 
the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc.— 
TITLE 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Agricultural Credit Act.” 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AGENCY 


Sec. 2. There is hereby created an inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to be known as the Agricultural 
Credit Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agency”) with principal offices at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Agency shall adopt a 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. There 
are hereby transferred to the Agency -all 
functions, powers, and duties of (1) the 
Farm Credit Administration, including the 
Governor and all other officers therein, and 
of the Secretary of Agriculture with refer- 
ence to the Farm Credit Administration and 
(2) the Farm Security Administration, in- 
cluding those conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and under the items “Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation,” and “Farm 
tenancy,” in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1946, including any such 
functions, powers, and duties which have 
ae transferred to any official by Executive 
order. 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 


_umanimous consent to proceed out of 


order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of making an obser- 
vation with reference to the statement 
attributed to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Wallace, this morning. For my part, 
I try to meet all challenges head on and 
squarely. I am submitting my idea of 
what the Republican Party should stand 
for to the voters of the State of Indiana. 
In doing that I have also definitely said 
that I was not a candidate for s seat in 
this House. I want to play fair and 
openly. I do not think much of a man 
who walks around with a loaf of bread 
under one arm and tries to pull a cake 
out from under the counter with the 
other. 

But I was a little bit amused by the 
Secretary’s statement with reference to 
his own actions. The Secretary said that 
he did not think there should be a third 
party and that he thought some people 
should be purged. As I understood him 
he wanted to purge those who did net 
agree with’ his ideas of what his party 
stood for. Within the last month Mr. 
Wallace has intruded himself into a spe- 
cial election in New York City in which 
he supported Johannes Steele, candi- 
date of a third party, the American 
Labor Party, and a Communist scab. A 
Communist scab is a person who wants 
to follow the party line and get full ad- 
vantage of the party’s activities with- 
out having the guts to take out a card 
and pay his dues. Just like a worker 
in an open shop who takes advantage of 
the wages and working conditions the 
union wins for him without joining the 
union or paying dues. The Secretary 
supported Steele against the Republican 
candidate and against the candidate of 
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his own party, Mr. AkTHUR KxeIn. I have 
served on committees in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress with Mr. Ktgmn, and I 
consider him to be an honest, high-grade 
centleman. So far as supporting the 
things which Mr, Wallace believes in and 
his party is supporting, Mr. Kiem’s vot- 
ing record was perfect. 

I am not a slave to nor a devotee of 
consistency. Those who support con- 
sistency do so sometimes because they 
cannot grow and expand and change 
their points of view. We rather expect 
that points of view chenge over rela- 
tively long periods of time. But instead 
of inconsistency we sometimes have con- 
fusion. Confusion wouid seem to arise 
when people change their points of view 
over very short periods of time. Whether 
the Secretary has been guilty of valid 
inconsistency or great confusion in his 
recent statement in regard to his con- 
duct within the last month I leave to 
the American people to decide, but I 
think it served no purpose for him to 
make that speech, nor can I reconcile 
his speech with his acts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Cheirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As the 
eentleman well knows, some of the most 
constructive innovations in governmenial 
procedure and policy have been made 
by men in the Republican Party, who 
have gone contrary to the orthodox views 
of the Republican leaders. Many oj these 
have proved to be blessings to the party 
and to the country. Among such are 
conservation, fathered by Theodore 
Roosevelt, the regulation of public utili- 
ties; the initiative and referendum; 
workmen's compensation, and many 
others. The very fact that certain cou- 
rageous men in the party get out of line 
with party policy is what paves the way 
for party progress and for social and 
governmental reform that is usually 
badjy needed and long overdue. 

If Secretary Wallace’s ideas were car- 
ried out, is it not a fact that Albert 
Beveridge, Hiram Johnson, Robert La 
Follette, and Senator Norris would all 
have been purged out of the Republican 
Party? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I think probably 
they would have been. Of course, maybe 
the Secretary has become imbued with 
the ideas and ideals of his candidate, 
Mr. Johannes Steele. This is as logical 
an explanation of his confusion as any 
other. There is no other way I can ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Perhaps the Secre- 
tary was speaking from his own experi- 
ence and just being practical. As I re- 
call, our party disciplined him in the 
Same manner he recommends that others 
discipline us. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I cannot get into 
your quarrel. I am only reading the rec- 
ord, and you can make your own conclu- 
Sions about it. 

Mr. PACE rose. 

A Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. For that reason, I 
‘Spe the gentleman from Georgia does 
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not ask me to yield on this point, be- 
cause I am just doing a little analyzing. 
Anyone who wants to support Mr. Wal- 
lace’s position of course is justified in 
doing so, but I cannot understand it. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for discussion 
in general debate was so short that I felt 
I should call the attention of the Com- 
mittee a little further to just what this 
bill does and just what it does not do. 

In the first place, this bill does not 
carry credit to anybody, this bill does not 
bring any benefits to any farmers, this 
bill does not save the Federal Treasury 
anything, and this bill does not reduce 
the number of Federal empioyees or the 
number of Federal agencies. 

On the contrery, this bill does increase 
the number of Federal agencies, does in- 
crease the number of Federal employees, 
does increase the drain on the Federal 
Treasury, and does increase the red tape 
and the number of agencies with which 
individuals must deal, 

I think there is much to be said for 
the idea of trying to bring abcut a closer 
relationship between all of the lending 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but I do not know why they should 
not remain agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture. I do not know why each 
time any of us think we couv'd improve 
upon the way in which some bureau is 
operated we feel we should make that 
bureau into an independent agency co- 
ordinate in power with the Departments 
in the President’s Cabinet. It seems to 
me that sound government requires that 
we decrease rather than increase the 
number of agencies with which the in- 
dividual must deal. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I wish the gentleman 
would make it plain to the Members why 
the Farm Bureau and the cooperative or- 
ganizations and the National Grange 
support this measure. Will the gentle- 
man give us an explanation of that? 

Mr. POAGE. Let the spokesmen for 
special organizations speak for them- 
selves. I speak only for the people of the 
Eleventh District of Texas and of the 
United States and not for the Farm Bu- 
reau, the National Grange, or any other 
particular organization no matter how 
fine. I speak for the great masses of the 
people. I do not claim to be able to tell 
you why some particular agency, organ- 
ization or group, favors this thing. I ask 
the gentleman and I ask every proponent 
of this legislation to stand here and tell 
this body how this bill will be of help to 
the people of America, not why somebody 
supports it. 

I assume that the membership of this 
House is possessed of such intelligence 
that they will be able to take the facts 
and form their own judgment as to what 
is good and what is not good and that it 
will not be necessary for the gentleman 
from Colorado or anyone else to rely 
upon some group of private citizens. I 
assume the gentleman will be able to 
discern for himself what ‘s good and 
what is not good and that he will be able 
to tell the House why it is good or why it 
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is not good. I am not here to tell you 
why somebody else said this was good. 
I am here to ask in all seriousness and 
to ask every man on the floor of the 
House: What good will this bill do one 
single citizen of Amer‘ca? What farmer 
will benefit by this bill? What banker 
will benefit by this bill? What azency 
will benefit by this bili? Whet organi- 
zation will benefit by this bill? Who will 
benefit by this bill? Unless somebcdy 
can show us where somebody gets some 
definite benefits from this bill, I submit 
it is ycur duty to vote against the bill. 
It is your duty to be able to answer how 
this bill will do good, and not to ask 
the question: Why is some organization 
or some private agency supporting the 
bill? I do not believe this House has 
reached the stage where we are going to 
let some private agency vote us. God 
forbid we should come to such a pass. 
I hope the House will exercise its own 
judgment. I hope each Member of the 
House will question himself in his own 
soul as to what goed this bill will do. 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman. I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I may rot speak with 
the vigor of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Foace), with respect to this bill, 
but I do have some questions in my own 
mind about it. I am searching for an 
answer to those questions. I would like 
to see the time come when the farmers 
cf a county can go into the county seat 
or to the appropriate town and go to 
one egency and there get an answer to all 
ef their agricultural problems. I am 
told by the chairman of the committee 
that this bill does not accomplish such 


a purpose. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield briefly. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. May TI say this bill 
lays the foundation to accomplish that 
very purpose, and that wil! be the next 
thing to be cone. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not so sure that 
this lays a sound and proper foundation. 
I think those of us from the agriculture] 
districts have perhaps been loudest in 
our condemnation of what is sometimes 
referred to as bureaucracy. We have 
complained at red tape and inefficiency, 
we have objected to the overstaffing of 
agencies, we have condemned waste. We 
have said that many of the emplnyces 
of the Government do not seem to be 
alive and alert to the problems which 
confront the individual farmer, the in- 
dividual citizen. 

I call your attention to the section in 
the bill which proposes that we set up a 
board of 7 members, seven new jobs at 
$10,060 per year. How long is the ten- 
ure of office for the members of the 
board? Theterms is fori12 years. You 
are going to tale a man out of some 
section of the country, bring him here, 
and put him on an agricultural board 
and to keep him here for 12 long years. 
He might be a bad appointee but he 
would be saddled upon the backs of the 
farmers for 12 long years. Would we 
think of electing Members to Congress 
for a term of 12 long years? We would 
say no, a thousand times no, because we 
want the representatives in Congress to 
come fresh from the people. Ne t 
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the people, at frequent intervals, to have 
a chance to throw them out or keep them. 
That is democracy. Yet we are going 
to set up a board here which will control 
the agricultural credit machinery of our 
farmers for a term of 12 years. I am 
unalterably opposed to any such proposal 
as that. If we are going to have such a 
board, I am in favor of having a board 
that will come from within the 12 credit 
districts of the Nation, but letting the 
members of the board serve a much 
briefer term, such as 2 or 4 or 6 years, 
perhaps. Gecod board members could be 
reappointed from term to term as de- 
sired. A board member who did not do 
a good job would not serve for long. 

Furthermore, the board members 
should serve on a per diem basis and not 
on full time. They would deal with 
broad agricultural policy, and they would 
spend much of their time away from 
Washington. This, to my mind, would 
be the better procedure, and it is the sug- 
gestion which was made by a number 
of Texans to the House Committee on 
Agriculture last year. 

Let the board members serve on a per 
diem basis. Let them come here from 
time to time and help work out the agri- 
cultural problems of the country, based 
upon the facts as they know them in their 
individual States and communities. I do 
not want someone sitting here at a desk 
in Washington for 12 long years telling 
the farmers of this country how to run 
their farms. If such a board would be 
of service it would have to be responsive 
to the will of the people. 

For one thing, I certainly shall not sup- 
port any provision that will salt away 
from the people those who are to preside 
over the destiny of the people. The des- 
tiny of the farmer in this country must 
not be entrusted to an agricuitural board 
appointed for a 12-year term. It is not 
the thing to do. 

Mr. BREHM. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. I would like to remind 
the gentleman that the leader of his 
own party started this precedent of 12 
long years. 

Mr. MAHON. He started it, but, re- 
member, he went back to the people every 
4 years and they put their O. K. on 
him. How can those who complain 
about 12 long years now come here and 
sponsor legislation providing for 12 long 
years and no chance for the Congress 
or the people or the President to do 
anything about the situation in the 
meantime. If members of the Board 
should become autocratic and want to 
tell the farmer to jump in the lake, they 
will tell them so. What can the Con- 
gress do about it? Nothing. All we can 
do is say, “Well, we are sorry. That is 
what we did. We provided for the 12- 
year term.” The gentleman represent- 
ing the people of the Nineteenth Con- 
gressional District of Texas is not going 
to do that sort of thing to the farmers 
of this country. If we can bring in a 
bill that will provide some way to con- 
solidate these agencies in the places 
where they serve the people, that is one 
thing. What we need is consolidation 
in the field and not so much consolida- 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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tion in Washington. All this talk about 
reorganization is mostly talk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHon] has 
expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHCN. You are setting up a 
new agency. I happen to be a member 
of the Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations. There are twenty 
or thirty independent agencies of the 
Government. Here we are setting up an- 
other one. What do those independent 
agencies do? They come in year after 
year asking for more and more money. 
Every one of the independent agencies 
of the Government that came before the 
Congress this year requested more money 
in fiscal 1947 than they had in fiscal 1946. 
We cut them in this body and they go to 
the other body, and in almost every in- 
stance the increases are added. This will 
be no exceytion. 

The members of the Board will be so 
far removed from the farmers of the 
country that sympathetic interest and 
understanding of the farmers’ problems 
will be lacking. I cannot support such a 
board, and I trust the committee will of- 
fer some amendments to meet the objec- 
tions which I have raised. I think there 
is no doubt about the legitimacy of my 
objections. I do not want the destiny of 
my people to be decided in any such 
manner. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will this make Gov- 
ernment more or less expensive? 

Mr. MAHON. It looks to me like it 
would make it more expensive. There 
are numerous $10,000 and $9,000 jobs. 

Just think of this: We have this board. 
What are they going to do? They have 
an administrator. What is the admin- 
istrator going to do? Well, if you want 
to have this country run by a board 
rather than by a head who is account- 
able to the people, then you probably 
would be for this kind of a set-up. But 
this thing is unworkable. 

Mr. POAGE-. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. If we want an adminis- 
trator to run it and simply want a board 
to fix policies, then we should have the 
board come in here two or three times 
a year and serve on a per diem basis. 

Mr. MAHON. Certainly. That is 
what we need. 

Mr. POAGE. But if we have a board 
here full time, drawing $10,000 a year for 
12 years, with no chance of their ever 
being ousted, if they find anything to do 
they will attempt to run the adminis- 
tration of the agency, will they not? 

Mr. MAHON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. POAGE. And if you have eight 
men administering instead of one you 
are bound to have trouble, are you not? 
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Mr. MAHON. We had a lot of trouble 
with the Surplus Property Board and we 
abandoned the board. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, wi) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. - The gentleman is a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; does he approve of section 10 on 
page 12 which does not place any limit 
whatsoever on the appropriations for ad- 
ministering the act? Does not the gen- 
tleman believe there should be some kind 
of limitation? 

Mr. MAHON. I may say to the gentle. 
man that I think there ought to be some 
kind of limitation, but regardless of lim- 
itations our universal experience has 
been that once an authorization is made 
the appropriations usually increase from 
year to year for these agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
get into a heated controversy—and I am 
not going to—with my good friends from 
the Lone Star State, but some of the 
statements that have been made here 
should not, in my opinion, go entirely 
unchallenged. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. McManon] who just pre- 
ceded me, compares the running of a 
great financial institution like Farm 
Credit—and I want you to know that 
Farm Credit lending agencies are now 
among the large financial institutions in 
the world—he wants to compare select- 
ing a board of directors to supervise and 
operate the lending of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, some of it Government 
funds, some of it funds that belong to 
the citizens in cooperative concerns, with 
selection of Members of Congress. Fe 
says they ought to be changed just as 
often as elective officials, where the peo- 
ple have a chance to pass on the election 
of Members of Congress every 2 years. 
That is the very thing we are trying to 
correct. We are trying to take this credit 
out of politics and place it in the hands 
of men who will not be interested in 
politics every 2 years, and for that reason 
will not attempt to use public credit for 
the purpose of playing a little politics 
and electing favorite Members of Con- 
gress, 

We are all trying to reach the same 
objective. Before I became a Member of 
Congress and since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have heard it said at 
various times that what we need in this 
country is to do exactly what the gentle- 
man is talking about so that when 4 
farmer wants some credit, comes into 
town, he can go to one place and find out 
what agency he needs to deal with, and 
instead of having to deal with a dozen 
political agencies which have been set up 
harum-scarum, helter-skelter through- 
out this period of years that these various 
credit agencies have been created, he can 
deal with one agency which will have 
some authority to tell him tne kind of 
loan that he needs under his set-up, and 
the kind of loan he can expect to get. 

Perhaps this thing is not perfect, but 
you have got to start some place. We 
have had a couple of reorganization bills. 
Does anyone here claim that anything 
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has been done to eliminate or consolidate 
any of the various and sundry credit 
agencies that we now have? The Presi- 
dent of the United States, when he was 
Senator, representing the people, who 
hed to deal with these age..cies thought 
this was a good proposition, and he 
introduced @ bill, was the joint author 
of a bill—the present President of the 
United States—setting up the very thing 
that we are talking about here in lan- 
cuage almost identical with the language 
of the pending bill. He and other Sena- 
tors who were serving with him at that 
time proposed the bill. The President 
was interested in coordinating these 
many lending agencies, attempting to get 
not only the Government funds, both 
direct as well as indirect lending, into the 
hands of some agency that at least he 
hoped would not be political. 

I think this bill is a step in the right 
direction. It is not. perfect, but it is a 
step in that direction; and if we pass this 
bill, it is hoped we shall be able to do what 
my friend from Texas says he wants to 
do. Our committee held weeks and weeks 
of hearings. I am not here, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas said, to say that we 
ought to be for this bill or for any other 
bill simply because some of the agricul- 
tural bureaus or because some of the 
financial agencies say it is a good bill; 
but it should be recognized that they 
have had much experience in farm credit. 
The banking institutions have had ex- 
perience with farm credit. We sat and 
listened to all of these different groups 
day after day for the pu~pose of getting 
the best bill possible. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chair:yan, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE, Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to the Committee just what bene- 
fits this bill will confer upon one farmer 
in the United States? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is what I was try- 
ing todo. I am sorry if I have failed to 
convince my good friend the gentleman 
from Texas, however. What I am trying 
to say is that ultimately, with this bill as 
a Starter, we will be able to give to every 
farmer of the United States a sound 
credit program so that he will not have 
to rely on politicians to get money when 
he needs it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk about 
agriculture, the agriculture of some peo- 
ple who live in my district, who have tried 
to produce poultry and egg products dur- 
ing the war, who at this very moment, 
cue to the feed shortage, and the inequi- 
lies as between the cost of their feed and 
the ceiling prices of their products, are 
soing out of business, liquidating their 
crops all over that section of the country. 

T introduced a bill the other day pro- 
Viding that during the period of this food 
and feed shortage no grain shall be used 
for the production of liquor or any other 
nonessential purpose. I find that in my 
State right now there are 296,000 tons of 
barley in warehouses and in mill inven- 
‘Orles. Thirty-five thousand tons of it 
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have been bought for malt purposes, 
partly because they can pay more for the 
barley for malting purposes than can be 
paid for feed purposes. I find also that 
the stock of liquor in this country was 
increased in the month of January by 
10,000,600 gallons, to a grand total of 
366,000,000 gallons. It is true also that 
since January the number of days that 
liquor-manufacturing establishments 
Can operate per week has been reduced. 
They are still using about 4,600,009 
bushels of grain a month. I want that 
grain for my poultry. First of all I want 
it for hungry people, but before it goes 
to these other purposes I want it for my 
poultry people so that they can stay in 
business, because we are going to need 
their high-quality food products one of 
these days, even though at the moment 
we have to lay emphasis on grain. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say another 
thing. 1 think the price of corn should 
be raised, and the reason I make that 
statement is because it is necessary in 
order to distribute that type of grain 
more evenly among the people who pro- 
duce animal products. 

Mr. Chairman, as is known, I have sup- 
ported OPA, I have supported the neces- 
sity of governmental control, but I tell 
you, this is an emergency situation and 
Iam not going to see my people who have 
worked hard to build up a business forced 
out of business this way if I can possibly 
help it. I take these few minutes to go 
so far as to say that since there is a need 
for food for human beings, and since the 
production of livestock which is the very 
foundation for prosperous agriculture in 
the country hangs in balance, we can 
well say, “No grain shall be used for any 
nonessential purposes until that crisis 
has passed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
oppositior to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to read 
to the House a letter dated December 10, 
1945, addressed to me by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in reference to H. R. 4873: 

DECEMBER 10, 1945. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Coo.ey: I am summarizing here- 
in the basic objections of the Department of 
Agriculture to pending bills H. R. 4873 and 
3422 which would remove the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration from the Department of Agriculture 
and set them up as an independent agency, 

I think it would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of the farmers and agriculttre gener- 
ally to separate the lending services of this 
Department from the other services it pro- 
vides for farmers. The over-all agricultural 
program of the Government should ke de- 
signed to contribute the maximum to the 
farmer’s welfare and all the services and 
functions, including credit, should from for- 
mulation to execution be properly related to 
attain that objective. Moreover, it seems to 
me that in the interest of orderly and sound 
government the responsibility for all agri- 
cultural program should remain, as they 
now are, in one department of the Govern- 
ment. To divide responsibility by setting up 
another and independent agricultural agency 
would lead to confusion in the minds of 
farmers and in the operation of the various 
programs. 

The bill provides for a long-term credit 
board which would function only concerning 
policy matters. I do not see how it could 
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reasonably be expected that full-time mem- 
bers with long terms would remain aloof 
from administrative matters. In fact, there 
would seem to be little need for such a full- 
time board, because the Congress itself 
should determine the basic policies of the 
lending institutions. Such a board, once es- 
tablished, might become insulated and not- 
responsive to the credit needs of farmers. 

The provisions of H. R. 4873 which pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
a member of the board oi directors does not 
meet the objections I have raised in my re- 
port on H. R. 3422. With the credit func- 
tions in an independent agency, there would 
not be that continucus collaboration that is 
required in the interest of the farmers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be only one 
member of a seven-man board and thus, un- 
doubtedly, there would be many times when 
he would be unable to bring about the nec- 
essary coordination in the formulation and 
execution of the farmers’ programs. Since 
he would be excluded from any matter relat- 
ing te administration of the credit programs, 
his suggestions or recommendations might 
have little or no effect upon the way in which 
the agency was operated. I believe that an 
advisory board constituted as suggested in 
my report on H. R. $422 would be a sound and 
effective contribution to the credit programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


I also have a letter dated today, March 
19, 1946, from Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, 
Administrator, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration: 


Hon. Harotp D. Cooter, 
House of Representatives. 
DeaR Mr. Cooter: Complying with your 
request for my opinion in regard to H. R. 
73, I refer you to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s letter of December 10 to yourself, 
and say that I am in full accord with the 
ovinion of the Secretary as expressed therein 
regarding the provisions of the bill. 
With best personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
DILuarp B. LASSETER, 
Administrator. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I also have here a reso- 
lution which I found in my files, which 
reads as follows: 


JuLy 26, 1945. 

“We, the directors of the Glendive Produc- 
tion Credit Association, both as individual 
stcckholders and representing the 317 farm- 
ers and stockmen who are stocl:holders in this 
association and residents of Dawson, Rich- 
land, McCone, Prairie, Wibaux, and Failon 
Counties, express our disapproval of the 
Flannagan bill, H. R. 3221. In our opinion, 
the Farm Credit Administration and par- 
ticularly the Production Credit Division, as 
now constituted, have been rendering a very 
valuable service to the farmers and stockmen 
of this country. Some of the provisions of 
the Flannagan bill we feel are detrimental 
and we are unalterably opposed to them. We 
oppose changing the name from the Farm 
Credit Administration. We oppose including 
the Farm Security Administration as we do 
not believe sound credit and soft credit can 
be successfully administered from the same 
office, or under the same organization. We 
oppose a full-time board on large salaries and 
for long terms of office. We are not opposed 
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to the idea of a board as a policymaking body, 
but we believe it should be a per diem board, 
meeting not more frequently than four or 
six times per year. The members of the 
board, or at least a part of the members of 
the board, should be selected by the stock- 
holding members of the affiliated farmers’ 
organizations. The terms should not exceed 
7 years and the members be chosen from ac- 
tive representative farmers and stockmen 
who are in contact with and have practical 
knowledge of the condition and needs of agri- 
culture and the livestock industries.” 

The above resolution was adopted at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Glendive Production Credit Association July 
26, 1945. 

ALBERT GROSKINSKY, Sidney, Mont. 
Vircit C. Grecc, Bloomfield, Mont. 
A. L. EENpR-cxSON, Terry, Mont. 
J.D. Woon. Wibauz, Mont. 

D. C. Stone, Circle, Mont, 


I submit those communications to the 
end that the House may know that there 
is some opposition to this bill. I think 
the opposition comes from high places 
when it comes from the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the others to whom I 
have referred. 

The bill would be in conflict with the 
program of the President, as outlined in 
his message of May 24, 1945—Document 
No. 199, House cf Representatives, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session. The 
import of the President’s message is, 
although it does not say so directly, that,’ 
as nearly as practicable, each major 
agency of the Government should be 
under a Cabinet officer. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
concurrence cf the Bureau of the Budget, 
has concluded that the bill is not in the 

est interests of the farmers, and has 
recommended against its enactment. 

It is essential, in the best interests of 
agriculture, that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration remain in the Department 
of Agriculture. Credit must be prop- 
erly related to the other service pro- 
grams of agriculture, such as those ren- 
dered by the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, and 
the Extension Service, if each program 
is to make its maximum contribution. 

The coordination of agricultural pro- 
grams will be difficult unless the agricul- 
tural service bureaus are all in one 
agency. Placing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the Agricultural Credit Board 
in an independent agency will not meet 
this point, since he would be hopelessly 
outnumbered in all voting on important 
issues. 

The farmers should be able to obtain 
their services from one agency and to 
hold one department, namely, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, accountable for 
all agricultural activities of the Federal 
Government. 

The administration of agricultural 
credit by a full-time board with long ten- 
ures of cfiice would not be as responsive 
to public needs as if the credit were ad- 
ministered under a Cabinet officer. 

Agriculture is a particularly hazardous 
industry. It is frequently necessary for 
swift action to be taken to minimize the 
shock following catastrophes such as 
floods, droughts, and dust storms, and 
economic factors such as price declines, 
overproduction, and marketing and ship- 


ping problems. A full-time board com- 
poscd of members with long tenures in 
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office is likely to tend to become insulated 
against pressures of public opinion. 

A full-time long-term credit board 
would not be able to function without be- 
coming, in fact, an administrative board. 
This would lead to confusion and misun- 
derstanding between the board and the 
persons responsible for administration of 
the programs. The Federal Farm Board 
is an cutstanding example of the attempt 
to administer credit through a full-time 
board with definite spheres of interest 
assigncd to each member. 

The costs of the board provided for in 
H. R. 4873 are excessive since, if the 
board should be able to restrict its oper- 
ations only to policies, there would be 
litile for it to do. 

A board is not needed to determine 
basic policies. The basic policies should 
in every case be laid down by the Con- 
gress. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has pro- 
posed a plan in his statement before the 
House Agriculture Committee to use a 
part-time advisory board in the admin- 
istration of the programs of Farm Credit 
Administration, Farm Security Admin- 
istretion, and Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. He has proposed also to 
combine the activities of the emergency 
crop and feed-loan provisions of Farm 
Credit with Farm Security Administra- 
tion. He has asked for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to help in adminis- 
tration of the credit activities of the De- 
partment. These changes are what are 
needed, instead of enactment of H. R. 
4873 in its present form. 

If there is any one improvement that 
is badly needed in Government today 
it is to make the Government and all 
agencies thereof more responsible to the 
pressure of public opinion and to the 
will of the people. Neither Government 
nor agencies of the Government should 
be insulated from the people. Red tape 
should be eliminated, procedure should 
be simplified. and every servant of the 
people should be, at all times, accessible 
to the people. If an agency of the Gov- 
ernment is placed under a responsible 
administrator and anything goes wrong 
the administrator in charge can be called 
before a congressional committee to the 
end that the people of the country might 
know his views concerning the alleged 
wrong committed by his agency or of- 
ficials thereof. While I have great re- 
spect for our national farm organiza- 
tions and am always anxious to know 
their views and to have the benefit of 
their counsel, the mere fact that legis- 
lation is supported and approved by farm 
organizations is not, in itself and alone, 
justification for my supporting any pro- 
posed measure. Every Congressman 
must some times do a little thinking 
for themselves. After all, we are the 
elected representatives of the people and 
we are charged with grave responsibili- 
ties. We should weigh all of the facts 
and circumstances and then act as our 
best judgment dictates. The fact that 
a majority of a committee has favorably 
reported a measure is in itself, a poor 
justification for the casting of a vote. 

I do not think that this bill is either 
in the interest of agriculture or in the 
interest of good government and I shall, 
therefore, vote against it. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that what the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina has just been saying as to the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture 
really goes to the crux of this entire mat- 
ter. The Secretary of Agriculture does 
not want these agencies moved out of 
the Department of Agriculture. That is 
a very natural thing. I cannot recall any 
instance when the head of any Govern- 
ment department or bureau wanted to 
lose any of the offices in that organiza- 
tion. But what the gentleman has just 
said indicates that there is an even deep- 
er reason why the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does not want the credit agencies 
moved out of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that is that he believes—and 
there are many others in Government 
who believe it—that the credit agencies 
should be used as a means of influencing 
agricultural programs. Frankly, that is 
the reason that Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was consolidated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a few years ago. It 
was because they wanted to use the coer- 
cive infiuence of agricultural credit to 
line farmers up on farm programs. Ido 
not believe there is anyone who is famil- 
iar with the situation who would deny 
that statement. 

Now I want to reply, if I may, to the 
challenge which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacE], my good friend, is- 
sued a while ago to anyone to prove what 
good this legislation would do any farmer. 
I think I only need to call attention to 
the language of the bill itself. I refer to 
subsection (b) on page 8 which outlines 
the policy of Congress in setting up this 
new organization. The language reads as 
follows: 

It is hereby declared the policy of Congress, 
which shall be followed in all cases by the 
Board, (1) to promote a system of agricul- 
tural cooperative credit banks and associa- 
tions and cause them as sOon as practicable 
to become producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled. 


Is that or is that not something which 
will benefit the American farmer? The 
language reads further as follows: 

(2) to assist qualified veterans, and farm 
tenants, farm laborers, sharecroppers, and 
other individuals who obtain, or who recent- 
ly obtained, the major portions of their in- 
comes from farming operations, to become 
farm owners. 

Is that or -is it not an objective which 
will help the American farmer? The 
section reads further as follows: 

(3) to assist farmers eligible for direct 
Government loans or extended pursuant to 
acts of Congress and to enable them to qual- 
ify as soon as practicable for membership !D 
the cooperative agricultural credit system Or 
for other private credit. 


Those are the objectives of this legis- 
lation. I think we are setting up by 
this legislation a system by which these 
objectives can be attained. I submit the 
objectives are in the interest of the 
American farmers. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
point out where there is anything neW 
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in that? Every one of those objectives 
are in the law at the present time. I 
submit that that is the policy of Con- 
sress right now and it has been so ex- 
pressed by previous acts of this Con- 
cress on numerous occasions in the past. 
There is not a thing in the world in this 
propesed legislation which gives one sin- 
ole new right to one single farmer. 

' Mr. HOPE. Let us say they are in the 
law right now. But have we achieved 
any one of these objectives? Nota single 
one of these objectives has been achieved, 
and it is the purpose of this legislation 
to make it possible to achieve them. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve we will achieve them by putting in 
these administrators at $12,000 a year? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; I believe we will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN... Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Is it not a fact 
that we are deciaring the policy of Con- 
gress to be that when a loan is made by 
the Farm Security Administration to 
someone who cannot obtain credit 
through the banks or from one of the 
cooperative lending agencies, that as soon 
as he graduates into the other class he 
shall be forced to take the cooperative 
loan and get out of the direct loan class? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is one of the 
objectives of this bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That has never 
been written into the law. Today when 
a farmer gets on the Farm Security, he 
stays there, and if he is not taken off he 
will stay there until “Kingdom come.” 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman for 
that statement. The other point I want 
to mention briefly is one that has been 
raised by several speakers. It is a point 
which is certainly of the greatest impor- 
tance in connection with this question. 
It is: Where are we going to economize 
and is it going to be possible under this 
legislation to get down in the counties 
and in the communities and consolidate 
‘nese agcncies which are lending to the 
farmers? In that connection, I want to 
read from subsection (c) section 5 on 
page 9, which further outlines the ob- 
yecu:ves: 


Chairman, 


(c) The Board shall direct, to the fullest 
extent practicable, (1) the elimination in the 
“gency of duplication and overlapping of 

‘ryices, personnel, and functions; (2) the 
ordination of the activities of the several 
Civisions of the Agency; and (3) the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of economy and effi- 
lency of administration, 


Iw ant to see these objectives carried 
meee legislation offers the oppor- 
_ Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
‘0 strike out the last word. 

. Mr. Chairman, I wish all the farmers 
ae United States could listen to the 
‘wyers talking agriculture today. I 
never knew that some of the New York 
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and Chicago attorneys knew as much 
about farming and the farmers’ problems. 

I call to the attention of the gentle- 
man from California, who is weeping 
about the waste of grain that goes into 
breweries and distilleries, distillers’ grain 
makes up the best portion of our dairy 
feeds. These are high-protein feeds. 
The grain going into the breweries and 
distilleries comes out as important feed 
easily digestible and of high-protein con- 
tent. The grain that goes into the 
breweries and distilleries is not wasted. 
I mean to say, it is not wasted so far as 
feed is concerned. 

Some of the gentlemen who are so 
much excited about these 12 long years 
that the officers set up in this bill are 
going to serve, if they were just sure, if 
you fellows were just sure who was going 
to fill those positions during those 12 
years, they would not seem nearly so long. 

Then, the concern that is expressed 
about having a place where the farmer 
can go to tell his troubles. My experi- 
ence is that the farmer who runs to the 
Government with all his problems td have 
them solved never gets them solved, 
When he does get one solved he finds the 
Government has created a half a dozen 
others before he gets back home. So the 
time will never come when the farmer 
is going to get along by telling his trou- 
bles to the Government. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were cut in half, and 
that helf that remained locked up, the 
Ameen farmer would be just as well 
off. 

I would like to see this bill passed for 
no other reason than this, to cut out a 
lot of no-accounts who are driving 
around the country trying to get farm- 
ers to take Government loans. I know 
a dozen of them driving around the 
country, advertising in the newspapers, 
selling Government loans. Then, they 
will make speeches when they get a few 
farmers together, and say, “This is your 
bank. This is an agricultural bank.” 
They are different from other banks in 
this respect, that when you deal with 
them you are always a debtor. In any 
other bank you are sometimes a creditor. 
I would like to see a credit agency set 
up in the county seat for the farmers 
and kept there. To serve farmers who 
come for credit. I do not like this thing 
of credit going out after the farmer. It 
has been used as a political football. It 
has been used as an avenue through 
which the New Deal has been selling all 
kinds of communistic ideas. The pres- 
ent lending agencies are regular pipe 
lines through which propaganda flows 
to the country. They have put their 
clutches on the throats of more farm- 
ers through the lending agencies than 
in any other way in the whole set-up. 
I would like to see the time come when 
these leeches, these political leeches, 
would be at least confined to an office 
somewhere, to do the job as intended, 
and earn the money they get. The 
sooner you get them off the highways 
and byways, the better off the farmer is 
going to be. You are never going to 
solve the problems of the farmer here. 
You will never get increased food pro- 
duction here. You see more and more 
of it every day—commitments that the 
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Government has made to supply food, 
while at the same time preaching a phi- 
losophy of scarcity, paying the farmers 
to preduce less. This whole thing is 
ridiculous. 

I am for this bill if it will keep these 
agents from peddling credit and stop the 
avenues through which the New Deal] is 
sucking the whole country dry. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
know if in the last couple of years the 
farmers have not paid off more mort- 
geges than they ever did in the history 
of this country before. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. But we are in a rising mar- 
ket. There was a war on. I farmed for 
20 years in down market, when nobody 
paid off any mortgage. When these 
farmers that they lead up with all this 
credit come into a period of a down mar- 
ket again, which they surely will, the Fed- 
eral Treasury will be drained drier than 
it ever has been drained up to this time. 
And Uncle Sam will be in the real-estate 
business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last 5 words, 
and I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order for about 2 minutes. 

The CEAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to the pending bill 
for two reasons, one of which is that it 
creates a new bureau, and the other that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is against it. 

It seems that the only thing we have 
done since I have been in Congress is to 
spend money and create new bureaus and 
agencies. I voted for one the other day, 
setting up a Housing Expediter, because 
I thought that one was necessary; but 
here is one I do not think is necessary. 
The people of this country are geiting 
tired of being governed by bureaus and 
bureaucrats. 

As I said, my second objection is b2- 
cause the Department of Agriculture is 
against it. I believe we have a splendid 
Secretary of Agriculture. I think he is 
doing a good job. Why should Congress 
create a new agency to take this away 
frora the Secretary of Agriculture when 
he is doing a good jcb and when the prvin- 
cipal purpose of his office and department 
is to look after the farmers? 

My principal purpose in taking the 
floor this afternoon was to make a fur- 
ther appeal for the veterans, the GI 
Joe’s; to impress upon the Congress the 
fact that before we spend all our money 
and before we give it all away we have 
the duty and obligations to take care of 
the GI bill on terminal leave pay. That 
is my bill. A petition is now lying on the 
Speaker’s desk, petition No. 23. I am 
trying to get that bill up for considera- 
tion so that the GI’s, the boys who did 
the fighting and took the knocks will get 
the same kind of treatment on terminal 
leave that the officers are getting. 
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Why can we not do something for the 
GI’s? It is our obligation, it is our cuty. 
An item came cut in the paper the other 
day to the efiect that the terminal leave 
pay bill for GI’s was opposed by the 
Bureau cf the Budget. I tell you, how- 
ever, that the War Department favors it. 
Now, what are you going to do? Are you 
going to let these boys come back here, 
the boys who have done a real job, ere 
you going to let them come back to be 
discriminated against as far as terminal 
leave pay is concerned? 

Do you realize that it is the policy of 
the Government to take care of every 
empioyee? We give the Civil Serv:ce em- 
ployees 26 days a year for doing nothing 
more cangerous than staying here in the 
Federal Departments in Washington, 
and in addition to that we give them sick 
leave; yet the GI Joes over there who 
worked and fought and existed under the 
most difficult and dangerous conditions 
are not given similar treatment. Are the 
Members content to sit here in their seats 
without courage to come up to the desk 
and sign that petition? Let us get it out 
and vote upon it. I call upon you as real 
Congressmen to do something to remove 
this discrimination against the boys. 
When the officers are discharged they are 
given terminal leave and some three, 
four, or five hundred dollars. Why 
should we not do the same for these boys 
who lived and fought in the mud of the 
battlefields and who did not have an op- 
portunity to take a little leave? What 
do they get? Nothing. Is it fair to 
them? 

I appeal to the honesty, I appeal to the 
fairness of every man who is interested 
in the returning veteran to come up and 
sign that petition. Let us bring it to 
the floor and let Congress express itself. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I yield. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. I wish to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his fight for the 
GI’s. I have signed his petition and I will 
vote for the bill when it comes to the 
floor. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
gentleman very‘ much. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TaeEr: On page 
2, line 13, after the pericd, insert: 

“3. All agencies transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Credit Agency shall be operated in each 
county or combination of counties under one 
representative.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment for the purpose 
of making this a real progressive piece 
of legislation and letting it accomplish 
something for the good of the farmer 
and the good of agriculture and to save 
a little money for the public treasury. 
We have had several statements here 
from representatives of the committee 
and from others who are interested in 
the agricultural problem indicating that 
they would like to see these activities 
consolidated in each county under one 
head, so that if a farmer has a problem 
of this kind, instead of going to five or 
six different offices and five or six dif- 
ferent agencies, he may go to just one 
and have all of the problems that come 


I thank the 
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under this head handled right there. 
This amendment would also facilitate the 
situation with reference to loans. It 
would give the lending agency a com- 
plete picture of what each farmer is car- 
rying and what he needed and there 
would net be that duplicating activity 
that we have now and the tremendous 
number of people on the Federal pay roll. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
adopted. I hope that the committee 
will accept it so that we might be able 
to make some real pregress, and make 
this a bill which everyone can whole- 
heartedly and completely support. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, vill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H.ANDRESEN. Iamin 
thorough eccord with the gentleman’s 
amendment. It may not be the proper 
time to put such an amendment into the 
bill because we are planning on revamp- 
ing the entire structure, but I can see 
no objection to it being included in the 
bill at this time because it will give an 
indicafion as to what the Congress has 
in mind so far as consolidating these 
activities is concerned. 

Mr. TABER. It will force these peo- 
ple to consolidate the activities in each 
locality where they can be managed efii- 
ciently and effectively and in the inter- 
est of the farmers. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is try- 
ing, as I understand his amendment, to 
establish one authoritative head, one re- 
sponsible head in the county? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And under him such 
personnel as may be necessary. 

Mr. TABER. Such servants as may be 
necessary. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am in thorough 
accord with what the gentleman has 
stated, but I do not know that this is the 
way to accomplish it. We intend to 
bring in a bill consolidating the agencies 
wherever possible, coordinating them and 
putting them e2!] under one head down 
at the farm level. That is the next bill 
we had in mind reporting, the compan- 
ion bill to the present legislation. Ihave 
not any serious objection to the gentle- 
man’s amendment. Probably we can 
work it cut in conference in such a way 
as to accomplish the objects sought to 
be accOmplished in this bill. We can- 
not do the job by this amendment, how- 
ever. 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that per- 
haps there might be some things that 
have to be done beyond that, but I do 
feel that in this bill we should declare 
right here and now that we want these 
activities consclidated in such a way that 
they will serve the country. I was ad- 
vised when the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill came on the floor that there 
are 25,000 surplus employees in the Agri- 
cultural Department. Let us get rid of 
that surplus, let us make the credit 
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egencies subservient not to job holders 
but to the interest cf the American 
farmer. That is why I want to see my 
amendment edovted right now. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has cxopired. 

Mr. t}#NDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The amendment to which the gentle. 
man frem New York has just given sup- 
port is one that I shall join in voting for 
at the proper time. It may not go as far 
as hec I would like, or this House would 
desire, in connection with the necessity 
for the elimination ef duplication and 
overlapping. Its adoption is.an expres- 
ston by the Congress of our definite at- 
temp:, and we trust it will be a success- 
ful one, to further do the job which Con- 
gress evidently intended to be done. You 
will recall that this House on October 4, 
1945, and the Senate on November 19, 
and then the President through his sig- 
nature on November 20, brought to pas- 
sage the reorganization bill of that year. 

I would ask my colleagues to think 
back with me and check the efforts for 
reorganization legislation in this House 
and in the Congress. In 1932, at the re- 
quest of the then President of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, an attempt was made 
to bring about a reorganization of the 
sprawiing and unsegregated departments 
and bureaus of Government. I believe 
that Mr. Hoover was sincere in his re- 
quest that that be done. Congress passed 
legislation, not as inclusive as it should 
have been, but a step in the right direc- 
tion was undertaken. We then—and I 
will not refer too fully to the situation— 
found ourselves in a period of economic 
unrest and, at least, a measure of chaos 
in this country. We were unable to do 
what the President and the Congress felt 
Was necessary in connection with reor- 
ganization. 

Came another President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt, who in 1937 did 
what Mr. Hoover had done. He re- 
quested of the Congress the right to fos- 
ter or to propose to the Congress the 
reorganization of Government agencies; 
the consolidation of overlapping efforts. 
In 1939, 2 years later, the Congress 
passed that measure. I voted for it. I 
opposed many of the exemptions which 
were requested on the floor of this House 
because I believed that we would weaken 
the structure of that proposal by allow- 
ing many agencies to stand without the 
purview of the reorganization plan. It 
became law. You know what happened. 
Just as we had the economic troubles 
after 1932, when the original bill was 
passed, we were again at a crisis in this 
country of international scope after 1939. 
We began a wide-scale preparation for 
what was to be World War II and our 
active participation in that catastrophe. 
I believe that President Hoover was sin- 
cere in his request. I believe also that 
President Roosevelt was sincere in his 
action. 

Now, in 1945, we faced within 13 years, 
the third request by a President of the 
United States to place within the execu- 
tive hands the instrumentality for the 
reorganization of this Government by 
consolidating and eliminating Federal 
agencies and bringing about greater efl- 
ciency with a less expenditure of funcs. 
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1 vicorously approved the legislation, 
We voted as @ Congress for the measure, 
and that plan is now im effect. We are 
told on good authority that the Presi- 
dent will, by May 1, bring at least a par- 
tial reorganization proposal, at least one 
or two of them, before us for considera- 
tion. We cannot turn our backs on the 
need for action, affirmative in nature, 
and I hope the Congress will do what it 
ceclared it meant last December, and 
thet is to begin now the reorganization 
and lopping off of needless agencies of 
Government. The ovportunity is here 
today to take a first step, a definite step, 
and a courageous step in putiing into 
reality a program which you endorsed 
last Docember. 

Some Members say we are not meking 
a very good beginning here in the con- 
solidation of agencies; that we are not 
bringing a sprawling, hodgepodge, un- 
sesregated number of agencies into a 
common focus. ‘The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {[Mr. FPLANNA- 
can] declares that this is a first step. 
I trust him, and the committee that he 
represents, and the next bill should come 
from his group to further supplement 
this initial aid to better government in 
farm credit operations. When he brings 
in encther bill to supplement the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Tarer} it will be the second step 
in this level of undertaking. I will sup- 
port it them as I will suppert the gen- 
tieman from New York now, although 
the effort made now may not be all in- 
crusive. 

Let us be @etermined that the long 
overdue reorganization of the Federal 
Government wil! start, not 10 years from 
now, but now, while we have the respon- 
sibility in ovr individual and our collec- 
tive effort to do this job. This bill 
should pass overwhelmingly. It will bet- 
ter serve the farmer, the rank and file 
citizen everywhere—and in its best an- 
alysis it will be a move in the direction 
of better government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAYY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bil? be dispensed with, that 
the remainder of the bill be printed at 
this point, and that amendments be in 
order to any part of the remainder of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

irginia? 

There was no objection. 

he remainder of the bill is as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BOARD 


Sse. 3. (a) There shall be established in the 
Agency an Agricultural Credit Board (herein- 
a ver referred to as the “Board”). The Board 
mall consist of seven members, one of whom 
small be the Sccretary of Agriculture. The 
other six members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. In 
making appointments to the Board the Pres- 
ident shall have due regard to a fair repre- 
Ssntation of the public interest, the welfare 
of all farmers, the various types of coopera- 
“ve ‘gricultural eredit interests, and the 
S°ographic divisions of the country; and shall 
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give special consideration to persons who are 
experienced in agriculture, agricultural cred- 
it, and farmers’ cooperatives. At least one 
member of the Board shail be appointed from 
each of the following groupings of farm- 
credit districts: 1 and 2; 3 amd 5; 4 and 6; 7 
and 8; 9 and 10; and 12 and 12. Three of the 
members of the Boerd shall be appointed from 
each of the two political parties receiving the 
highest nwmber of votes in the last national 
Presidential election preceding the making of 
each respective appointment. All members 
shall be citizens of the United States and ap- 
Pointed members shall devote their entire 
time to the business of the Board. Each ap- 
pointed member shall receive an annual sal- 
ary of $10,000, together with actual necessary 
traveling expenses. The Socretary of Agri- 
culture may cct through a special Assistant 
Secretary of Azriculture, whom he is hereby 
authorised to appoint, ard who shall devote 
his entire time to this assignment, and shail 
receive a calary of $10,000 per annum. 

(b) The President shall designate the 
terms of office cf the six origina! appointed 
members of the Bcard, whose terms, resree- 
tively, shall expire on June 30, in each of 
the following years: 1947, 1949, 1951, 1933, 
1855, amd 1957; and thereafter the term of 
each such member shall be 12 years from the 
date of the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed. Whenever a 
vacancy shall occur among the appointed 
members, the person appointed to fill such 
vacaney shall be from the same political 
perty and shall hold office for the unexpired 
portion of the term of the member whose 
Place he is seleeted to fill. The President 
shall have power to fill vacancies that may 
happen on the Board during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of the next session of 
the Senate or sooner upon the appointment 
and cualification of another person to hold 
the cffice. Appointed members of the Board 
may be removed from office by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfea- 
sance in cCfiice. No person shall be eligible 
to serve on the Beard for more than an ag- 
gregate of 16 years. 

(c) No appointed member of the Board 
shall, during his continuance in office, be an 
officer or director of any other institution, 
association, or partnership engaged in bank- 
ing, or in the business of making land mort- 
gege or agricultural production or commod- 
ity loans or selling land mortgages; and no 
member shall, during h!s term of cffice, en- 
gage in the business (except such business 
as is necessary to the operation of his own 
farm or farms) of buying and selling, or 
otherwise be financially interested in, any 
agricultural commodity or product therecf. 

(ad) The President shall designate one of 
the appointed members of the Board as its 
Chairman and may change such designation 
from time to time. In the absence or dis- 
ability of the Chairman, the duties of his 
Office shall be performed by some one of the 
other members to be designated as Vice 
Chairman by order of the Chairman. 

(e) Four members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. At meetings of the 
Board the Chairman shall preside, and in his 
absence the Vice Chairman shall preside. In 
the absence of the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man, the Board shall elect a member to act 
as Chairman pro tempore. Mcetings of the 
Board may be called by the Chairman or by 
notice signed by a majority of the members 
of the Board. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall appoint an Ag- 
ricultural Credit Administrator (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Administrator”), who 
shall, subject to the general supervision and 
direction of the Board as to matters of a 
broad and general supervisory, advisory, or 
policy nature, and except as otherwise herein 
specifically provided, be responsible for the 
execution of this act, all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, and all 
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acts creating the powers, functions, and 
duties herein transferred to the Agency. He 
shall receive an ammual s@lary of $10.C00 and 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board. 
It shall be the duty of the Administrator to 
comply with all orders and directions which 
he receives from the Board: as to all third 
persons, all acts of the Administrator shal) be 
conclusively presumed to be in compliance 
with the orders and directions of the Board. 

(bo) With the approval of the Board, the 
Administrator shall appoint a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator to be in charge, subject to the 
direction of the Administrator, of each prin- 
cipal division of the Agency and to held office 
at the pleasure of the Administrator. The 
Administrator shall appoint such other per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to carry out the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in the 


Agency. Tne Agency shall consists of the 
Board, the Administrator, the Deputy Ad- 
ministrators, and such other personnel as 


are employed in carrying cut the functions, 
powers, and duties vested in the Agency. All 
Officers amd employees of the Agency not 
hereinbefare provided for, with the ercertion 
of the Deputy Administrators. a generel 
counsel, not in excess of two assistant general 
counsels, and pot im excess of 10 other ex- 
perts, whose salaries in no case shall exceed 
$9,000 per annum, shall be appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Ciassification Act of 


1923, as amended. The Agency shall be 
organized into such offices, divisions, and 


other units as may be provided herein or hy 
order of the Administrator. appraved by the 
Board, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act. All functions, powers, and duties 
of the Agency, except those herein conferred 
upon the Board, shall be exercised and per- 
formed by the Administrator and may he 
exercised and performed by him through the 
appropriate Deputy Administrators and such 
other officers and employees of the Agency as 
he shall by order designate. 


(c) In exercising the functions, powers, 


' 
and duties of the Agency the Administrater 
shall establish six principal divisions with a 
Deputy Administrator in charge of each and 


with principal functions as foilows: 

1. A division for supervising loams to farm- 
ers’ cooperative organizations. 

2. A division to supervise short-term loans 
made by cooperative lending fnstitutions 

3. A division to supervise long-term farm 
mortgage loans. 

4. A division for supervising and admin- 
istering direct lending to farmers 

5. A division to supervise financing and 
discounting activities. 


6. A division to carry out the functions of 
appreisal and examination and other service 
functions. 


(ad) The compensation of individu! officers 
and employees of corporations under the 
supervision of the Agency shall not be sub- 
ject to approval by the Agency but the Agency 
shall have the power to establish schedules of 
compensation for such officers and employees 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BOARD 


Szc. 5. (a) It shall be the duty of the Board 
(1) to see that the policies fixed by the Board 
hereunder are carried out; (2) to exercise 
adequate budgetary control over the Agricul- 
tural Credit Agency: (3) to require such re- 
ports as it deems necessary from the Admin- 
istrator and from any of the officia!s or agen- 
cies under the control or supervision of the 
Agency; (4) to make an annual report to 
Congress, including therein any recommenda- 
tions of amendments to the laws relative to 
Federal agricultural credit; and (5) 
cise general direction and supervision over 
the performance of all functions, powers, and 
dutieS vested in the Administrator when re- 
lating in the judgment of the Board to mat- 
ters of a broad and general supervisory, <d- 
visory, or policy nature. It shall function 
as a unit without delegating authority to 
individual members and shall not operate in 


to exer- 
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an administrative capacity; and all admin- 
istrative powers, functions, and duties of the 
Agency shall be exercised and performed by 
the Administrator. 

(b) It is hereby declared the policy of Con- 
gress, which shall be followed in all cases by 
the Board, (1) to promote a system of agri- 
cultural cooperative credit banks and asso- 
ciations and cause them as soon as prac- 
ticable to become producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled; (2) to assist qualified vet- 
erans, and farm tenants, farm laborers, share 
croppers, and other individuals who obtain, 
or who recently obtained, the major portion 
of their incomes from farming operations, to 
become farm owners; and (3) to assist farm- 
ers eligible for direct Government loans are 
extenced pursuant to acts of Congress and 
to enable them to qualify as soon as prac- 
ticable for membership in the cooperative 
egricultural credit system or for other private 
credit. 

(c) The Board shall direct, to the fullest 
extent practicable, (1) the elimination in the 
Agency of duplication and overlapping of 
services, personnel, and functions; (2) the 
coordinaticn of the activities of the several 
divisions of the Agency; and (3) the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of economy and effi- 
ciency of administration. 


APPRAISAL SYSTEM 


Sc. 6. Land bank appraisers appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of section 3 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, shall 
hercafter be known as Federal farm ap- 
praisers and, in addition to their duties un- 
der laws heretofore enacted, they may, un- 
der rules prescribed by the Board, make ap- 
praisais for the public as provided in this 
section. Reports of Federal farm appraisers 
for the public shall be confined to the ap- 
praisal of property and shall not extend to 
the character or solvency of present or pros- 
pective cwners of the property or any other 
persons but this limitation shall not apply 
to reports for the Agency or any institution 
uncer its supervision or direction. The 
Agency shall charge reasonable fees for ap- 
praisals by Federal farm appraisers for the 
public and the amounts so collected shall 
be deposited into a trust account so as to 
be available for the expenses involved in 
carrying out this section. 


OFFICES ABOLISHED 


Sec. 7. The cffices of the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Land Bank 
Commicsioner, the Production Credit Com- 
missioner, the Cooperative Bank Commis- 
sioner, and the Intermediate Credit Commis- 
sioner are hereby abolished. The Deputy Ad- 
ministrator in charge of the division for su- 
pervising loans to farmers’ cooperative organ- 
izations shall serve, without additional com- 
pensation, as a director and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives in lieu of the Cooperative Bank 
Commissioner. The Administrator shall 
serve, without additional compensation, as a 
director and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration in lieu of the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The Deputy Admin- 
istrator in charge of the division to supervise 
long-term farm mortgage loans shall serve, 
without additional compensation, as a di- 
rector of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion in lieu of the Land Bank Commissioner. 
The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and 
its functions and activities are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Agency and shall be adminis- 
tered in such Agency under the general di- 
rection and supervision of the Agency. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, AND FUNDS 


£rc.8. Employees in the Department of 
Agriculture who are being utilized on the 
effective date of this act primarily for the 
performance of functions, powers, and duties 
transferred to the Agency by this act, shall 
be transferred to the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the Agency in those instances in which 
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the Agency determines that they are quall- 
fied and necessary to carry out its functions, 
powers, and duties. 

(b) All assets, funds, contracts, property, 
and records used and employed in the execu- 
tion of the functions, powers, and duties 
transferred to the Agency by this act are 
hereby transferred to the jurisdiction and 
control of the Agency. 

(c) So much of the unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available or to be made available for 
salaries, expenses, and all other administra- 
tive expenditures as the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget shall determine for use 
in the execution of the functions herein vest- 
ed in the Agency, shall be transferred to and 
vested in the Agency as a single fund for 
salaries, expenses, and all other administra- 
tive expenditures, including those authorized 
by this act, for the execution of any or all 
of such functions without restriction as to 
the particular functions for the execution of 
which the same were originally appropriated. 

(ad) There are hereby transferred to the 
Agency all functions, powers, and duties of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as trustee under 
transfer agreements with the various State 
rural rehabilitation - corporations. The 
Agency, es successor trustee to the Secre- 
etary of Agriculture, shall have all the powers 
of the Secretary. 


POSTPONEMENT OF TRANSFER 


£ec. 9. With the approval of the Agency, 
the consummation of the transfer of any 
personnel or any function, power, duty, asset, 
or liability transferred to the Agency by 
this act, may be delayed not in excess of 
90 days after the effective date of this act. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 10. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
or appropriate for administering the pro- 
visions of this act. 

(b) Tne Agency may, within the limits of 
funds available therefor, make necessary ex- 
penditures for personnel services and rent 
at the seat of government and elsewhere; 
contract stenographic reporting services; 
purchase and exchange of lawbooks, books of 
reference, periodicals, newspapers, expenses 
of attendance at meetings and conferences; 
purchase, operation, and maintenance, at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles and 
other vehicles; printing and binding; and 
for such other facilities and services as it 
may from time to time find necessary for 
the proper administration of this act, 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF THES ACT 


Sec. 11. This act shall take effect 90 days 
efter the date of its enactment: Provided, 
however, That the members of the Board 
shall be appointed sufiiciently in advance of 
the effective date of this act to enable the 
Board to appoint an administrator as pro- 
vided in section 4 of this act to take cffice on 
the effective date of this act, and after the 
effective date of this act the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Board members shall be paid, 


‘as provided herein, from the date on which 


their appointments became effective out of 
the funds created by section 10 (b) of this 
act. 

REPEALING CLAUSE 


Sec. 12. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PoaGe: On page 
9, line 18, strike out all of line 18 and the 
remainder of page 9 and on page 10 down 
to and including line 9, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “Secretary-treasurers of national 
farm loan associations, if otherwise quali- 
fied, shall be eligible for appointment as 
Federal farm appraisers; but when any mort- 
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gage loan is made by a Federal land bank 
upon the basis of an appraisal by a Federal 
farm appraiser who is the secretary-treasurery 
of a national farm loan association, the mort. 
gage may not be pledged with a farm loan 
registrar as collateral for Federal farm loan 
bonds unless and until another appraisal of 
the property has been made by a Federal 
farm appraiser who is not secretary-treasurer 
of any national farm loan association ang 
he approves the report of the first appraisal 
ocr submits a report of his own which js 
favorable.” 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Texas 
on the point of order. 

Mr. FOAGE. Mr. Chairman, section 
6 sets up a new system of farm appraisal, 
Section 6 relates to additional duties of 
the appraisers of land banks, and places 
on them the duty of appraising any- 
one’s. property, whether for the land 
bank or otherwise. In lieu of the word- 
ing that is now in the bill, which is quite 
inclusive, I restrict that so that these 
appraisers appraise only for the land 
bank, but the land bank may accept the 
appraisal without the confirmation that 
is now required by appraisers who come 
from the head offices of the bank. In 
other words, section 6 extends very ma- 
terially the powers of appraisers under 
existing law. The substitute I offer 
would extend the powers of appraisers 
by allowing certain local officials of the 
bank to be appraisers who cannot now 
legally perform those duties, but it does 
not go as far as section 6 as now written 
in the bill. In other words, section 6 is 
much more inclusive than my substitute, 
which simply restricts the powers to a 
greater degree than section 6. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
Chair’s attention to the fact that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas goes in an entirely different 
direction than the change which is made 
in the appraisal system under section 6. 
The purport of-section 6 is to set up a 
system of public appraisal. Heretofore 
the land bank appraisers have had 
authority to make appraisals in cases 
where applications are made by prospec- 
tive borrowers for loans from the land 
bank. Section 6 provides that land-bank 
appraisers shall have the further author- 
ity to make public appraisals. That is 
the purpose of section 6. The gentle- 
man from Texas offers an amendment 
which would strike out ‘section 6 and 
would simply provide for a new method 
of selecting appraisers, or rather, for 
using a certain other official as an aP- 
praiser, making him eligible to be an 
appraiser. But it does not in any sense 
go to the question involved in section 6. 
For that reason, I think it is very clear 
that the amendment is not germane to 
section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, PxtLvirs! 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I con- 


‘cur in the statement made by the g°- 


tleman from Kansas. It seems to me that 
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the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas does not run along the lines of 
section 6 and therefore, is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CiarK). The 
Chair is of the opinion that the amend- 
ment cffered by the gentleman from 
Texas sets up an entirely different 
method and runs in a different direction. 
The Chair holds that the amendment 
is not germane and, therefore, sustains 
the roint of order. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Enpwin Artuun 
Tart: On pege 7, line 18, after the word 
“fermers”, insert “and to veterans who desire 
to become farmers.” 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I have searched in vain 
through these various divisions that are 
listed in this section for one direct ref- 
erence at least to the word “veteran.” I 
should like to see incorporated in the 
functions of division 4 an agency Which 
is deliberately and directly responsible 
for the welfare of veterans and for the 
consideration of loans to veterans so that 
they can become farm owners and 
farmers. 

Mr. PH'™LLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. At just what point 
does the gentleman propose this amend- 
ment to the bill? 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In di- 
vision 4, page 7, line 18. 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FDOWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That division cov- 
ers direct loans made under the Farm 
Security Administration. The laws gov- 
erning the Farm Security Administra- 
tion cover farmers and veterans as well. 
I see no need for including the word 
“veterans,” inasmuch as they are cov- 
ered. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Then 
the gentleman has no objection to the 
word being included, does he? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not see any 
objection, but I think it is just superflu- 
ous and does not mean anything, because 
the bill clearly says that division covers 
the supervision of direct loans; in other 
words, Farm Security loans; and Farm 
Security loans are applicable to veterans 
and farmers alike. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. As I 
pointed out, I have not seen any of these 
divisions that could really have the finger 
of responsibility placed on it. For that 
reason, I am anxious to have this lan- 
guage included in the bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, So far as I am con- 
cerned, I accept the amendment, I do 
rot that it does any harm or any 
good. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman does 
hot suggest that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration shall be permitted to lend to 
veterans who are not farmers, but merely 
to veterans who are farmers? Is that 


perf by the gentleman’s amend- 
Ment ? 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes, I 
am sure it is. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I see no objection to 
it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. If I understood the gentie- 
man’s amendment correctly when it was 
read by the Clerk, I understand that it 
provides for loans to veterans who wish 
to become farmers. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
correct. 

Mr.HOPE. Then they are not farmers 
now, are they? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I as- 
sume they will become farmers if money 
is loaned to them by the Farm Sccurity 
Administration. They will become farm- 
ers after they receive the loans. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

M-:. FHILLIPS. Is it the intent of the 
gentieman to expand the present objects 
of the Farm Security Administration? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No. 
The intent of the amendment is to see 
that the veteran is considered in division 
4, so that there can be no mistake as far 
as responsibilities go to the veteran, and 
so that we can assist the veteran in 
getting loans. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is it not true, if the 
veteran is a farmer, section 4 will apply 
to him? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL I 
assume it will. But certainly there will 
not be any objection to the veteran who 
is not a farmer receiving a loan and 
thereby becoming a farmer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think it is about time we quit dragging 
the veteran into everything here? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not going to get into an argument with 
the gentleman about whether or not the 
veteran is worthy of consideration. I 
assume anybody on this floor would be 
for the veteran. I cannot conceive of 
anybody deliberately attempting to be in 
opposition to the veteran. That is the 
reason I am offering the amendment. I 
know the gentleman will go along with 
the purpose expressed in that amend- 
ment, because it is something the vet- 
erans need. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. Gross]. 
Being a veteran myself, I am getting 
tired of the veteran being dragged into 
everything. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If the 
gentleman wants to oppose my amend- 
ment on that basis, that is up to him, but 
I would not want to do it, and I can see 
nothing wrong with the wording of the 
amendment, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee pointed out, and 
other Members, too. I am not going to 
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quibbie with anybody. If they are not 
friendly to the idea of putting the word 
“veteran” in there, if they cbject to giv- 
ing the veteran consideration, tnat is 
their responsibility, not mine. They can 
vote it up or down. 

I have just one more thing to say 
regarding the aitiiude expressed here 
against the veteran. I think such an 
attitude is a sorry spectacle, but it is in 
line with the reaction I am afraid is al- 
ready setting in whenever we start to 
consider veterans’ problems. I say this 
is a sorry day for the veteran. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment cffered by the gentleman 
from New York (|Mr. Epwin ARTHUR 

TALL}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Epwin Ar- 
THUR HALL) there were—ayes 22, noes 42. 

S> the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I cfler 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: 

On page 3, line 21, strike out “19.7, 19°9, 
1951, 193, 1955, 1957” and insert “1948, 1949, 
1950, 1951, 1952.” 

On page 3, line 23, strike out the word 
“twelve” and insert the word “six.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated earlier in the debate, I think it 
is a great mistake to have this agricul- 
tural board set up to preside over the 
agricultural credit of the Nation, this 
board of six or seven members to be made 
up of men who will serve for 12 long 
years. I think the ccmmittee should 
have drafted an amendment which would 
have met this objection. But it is ob- 
viously impossible to underteke to write 
a suitable amendment at thisstage. The 
amendment which I have offered does 
net sufficiently perfect the bill. I just 
make the term a 6-year term instead of 
a 12-year term. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
brief observation? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say to the gentieman from Texas that 
his amendment would help the pending 
bill if it were possible to help it. Now, 
considering the fact that Washington is 
so short of high-powered, high-priced 
bureaucrats, and the fact that a deflated 
Federal Treasury is only about $279,000,- 
000,600 in the red, does not the gentle- 
man feel that Congress ought to do 
something now to create fourteen $10,000 
jobs and ten $9,000 additional jobs, start 
on a program to build up a real bureauc- 
racy, and then come in a little later for 
several more millions to construct a spe- 
cial building to house the new set-up so 
we can have a first-class bureaucracy in 
the place of the present small, but effi- 
cient, Farm Credit Administration in the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I do feel that the 
members of the committee believe that 
12 years is entirely too long a term for 
members of this board. A good board 
member can be reappointed from term 
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to term. A member who does not serve 
well should not be retained for a 12-year 
term. If the President wants to appvcint 
a good man from year to year, that is a 
different proposition. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. COCLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that if we are going to cre- 
ate ten $9,000 jobs for experts we at 
least should define the duties of the 
experts we are going to pay? 

Mr. MAHON. Iagree with the gentle- 
man wholly, and I think we are going far 
afield in setting up further high-paid 
jobs and more experts. I think what we 
need is fewer experts. We need down- 
to-earth people working out the policies 
of agricultural credit. 


Chairman, will 


I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Should this plan 
prove to be unworkable and Congress 
should decide it was unworkable, how 
long would it be before we could get rid 
of the last appointee? 

Mr. MAHON. Under this bill, I am 
afraid it would not be before 1959. I 
believe that would be the year in which 
the last term would expire. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very 
unfortunate for Congress to create a 
board such as is contemplated by this 
bill, and to confer upon that board the 
broad powers and authority which this 
bill seeks to confer. The board which 
this bill seeks to create would be too far 
removed from the people and the duly 
elected representatives of the people. It 
could, and no doubt would, become arro- 
gant and indifferent to the wishes of the 
people and to the farmers it is supposed 
to serve. I have a great fear that if this 
board is created the membership of the 
board would be composed of bankers or 
businessmen with a banker’s point of 
view and that the board would not be in 
sympathy with soft credit which is now 
being administered by the Farm Security 
Administration, by the Emergency Crop 
and Feed Loan Offices, and by the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporations, 
all three of which agencies are author- 
ized to make loans only to applicants who 
cannot obtain adequate credit elsewhere. 
‘If the members of the board became 
arrogant or indifferent to the needs of 
agriculture and adopted policies which 
were not in accord with the wishes of 
the Congress or the country, we would 
be helpless, since the President could 
only remove the members of the board 
for malfeasance or inefficiency, and not 
merely because of arrogance, indiffer- 
ence, or the exercise of bad judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two schools 
of thought with reference to soft and 
sound credit. The sponsors of this bill 
believe that the two can be mixed and 
mingled together and administered by 
one board of businessmen. There are 
others who believe that when soft credit 
and sound credit are brought together 
in the same agency, the one will drive 
out the other. 
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The gentleman from West Virginia 
said in substance that “now is the time 
to start reorganizing our Government.” 
I am sure that he earnestly and sin- 
cerely believes that this bill is a step in 
the direction of reorganization, consoli- 
dation, and the elimination of duplica- 
tion and overlapping services. I want 
to say to him that this is not a consoli- 
dation bill, nor an elimination bill, but it 
merely transfers all of the farm-credit 
lending agencies from the Department 
of Agriculture to a bureau, to be created 
by this act, and to superimpose upon 
existing agencies an expensive and com- 
plicated superstructure. This bill is an 
unwarranted indictment of the party in 
power. Our party has been im power 
for more than 12 years. The Farm 
Credit Administration has been func- 
tioning during that entire period of time. 
The Farm Security Administration has 
been functioning for most of that time. 
I believe that some of the sponsors. of 
this legislation actually regard the bill 
as an indictment of the present admin- 
istration, and by its passage hope to 
convict -the present administration of 
misfeasance and incompetency. Upon 
the passage of this bill we are in effect 
admitting that the party in power has 
permitted the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to be polluted and prostituted by 
politics. We are in effect admitting that 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his as- 
sociates are not competent to administer 
farm credit in America. 

Our administration has been accused 
of playing politics with Farm Credit, but 
I do not believe that the charge can be 
substantiated. The record of the Farm 
Credit Administration is one of efficiency 
and competency. We all know that the 
trouble with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration was that Congress permitted its 
officials to write and to administer their 
own policies. This bill is likewise an 
indictment of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in that, by implication, at least, 
sponsors of the bill take the position that 
he is not a competent administrator and 
has been unable to coordinate properly 
the activities of the several agencies in- 
volved. I, for one, am not willing to take 
that position. I am unwilling to take 
that pesition either in the name of or- 
ganization, reorganization, or consoli- 
dation, when I know that the present 
Secretary of Agriculture, as well as his 
predecessors, have endeavored to carry 
out the wishes of Congress. The truth 
is, this bill does not abolish anything. It 
does not even abolish agencies now in 
liquidation. It does not abolish either 
one of the three agencies of the Govern- 
ment now engaged in making direct 
loans to low-income farmers. It merely 
transfers all agencies in their present 
status away from a responsible Cabinet 
officer to a newly created and expensive 
board, and confers upon that board 
broad policy-making powers, The board 
will not be responsible to, and I am 
afraid not responsive to the wishes of, 
either the Congress or the country. The 
bill is a repudiation of the agricultural 
leadership of the Democratic Party. I 
certainly do not mean to suggest that 
we should be willing to follow our party’s 
leadership if that leadership is blind, in- 
competent, or irresponsible. I am speak- 
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ing not only in defense of the leadership 
which has been furnished the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture by the present Sec. 
retary of Agriculture, but I make no 
apology for defending the record of his 
distinguished predecessors in that office. 
At no time in all history has agriculture 
had a better leadership than during the 
time that the present administration has 
been in power. When the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Director of 
the Budget oppose legislation, that is at 
least a pretty good sign that the Presi. 
dent also opposes the legislation. I am 
convinced that the Secretary of Agricu)- 
ture, in his letter to me of December 10, 
1945, reflects the views of the President 
of the United States, the leader of our 
party and a person in whom the people 
of this Nation have great confidence, | 
repeat, that the bill is a bad bill and 
should be defeated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman,I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to a few points. The first point raised 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] is covered very adequately in 
lines 9 and 10 and part of 11 on page 4, 
in which, should the condition arise that 
a member of this board was not per- 
forming satisfactory service, he could 
be removed by the President for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. Then I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas, who just introduced 
the amendment, if he has forgotten that 
the terms of office for members of the 
Federal Reserve Board are 14 years, and 
that I have not heard him nor anybody 
else saying openly on this floor that that 
was too long a term. Since the under- 
lying objective of this bill today is to set 
up for the United States the same sort 
of supervision for farm loans as is set 
up for currency and money through the 
Federal Reserve Board, it seems to me 
that we should consider that fact and 
realize that the 12 years suggested in 
this bill is not too long a term, and that 
we should therefore defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Then I will say to my good friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, who just 
spoke so eloquently on the amendment 
a moment ago, that his very strong argu- 
ment in favor of supporting his party in 
this vote seemed to me to have at least 
some mild touch of politics, and if he had 
known of a representative of the Farm 
Security Administration, in the appoint- 
ment of the local committees, saying thet 
all these committees were to be politically 
“horse high, bull strong, and hog tight,’ 
why that would have seemed to him to 
have some elements of politics init. It's 
for the removal of these things that ! 
most earnestly plead for an aye vote 00 
the bill and a no vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIFS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. So there may not be 
any misunderstanding about the use o! 
the word “politics” I want it clearly uD- 
derstood that in using the word “politics 
I have in mind only the responsibility of 
the political party in power. I am sure 
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that we can agree upon the responsibility 
of political parties. . 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And thai is not poli- 

ine? 
oir. COOLEY. It is the responsibility 
of the Democratic administration. Iam 
willing to defend the Democratic admin- 
istration in the field of farm credit, but 
when you talk about politics, if you are 
talking about petty politics which would 
influence an agency of the Government 
in refusing to grant loans, I have never 
heard of it in my State. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then, in view of the 
fact that this matter came out of the 
committee by practically unanimous 
vote, I take it that the gentleman, and 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr, Poace] 
are the only ones who are in step with 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. COOLEY. Perhaps that is true. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to point out just 
briefly why I think the term should be 
at least 12 years. In the first place, we 
want to get the very best possible men 
for these jobs. These are among the 
most important positions in the Federal 
Government. They deal with figures 
that run into the billions, and I do not 
believe that there can be any question 
but what you are going to get better men 
if you offer the security of long tenure. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Would not the gentle- 
man’s argument inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that terms of office for all re- 
sponsible positions should be at least 12 
years? 

Mr. HOPE. Iam very glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because that 
refers to the next point that I intended 
to bring out, and that is that I think we 
ought to make some distinction between 
administrative jobs and a policy-making 
job of this type. This position is a policy- 
making position. The policies involved 
are financial. They deal with money and 
credits. The farm-credit system we are 
setting up in this bill is one which is, as 
far as possible, going to be a self-sus- 
taining system. As far as we can we want 
to get away trom Government loans, 
Government credit. We want to set up a 
credit system that farmers will carry on 
themselves, but they will have to get the 
money somewhere to do it. It will have 
to be financed by the sale of bonds to the 
public. 

If we can get good men—and I think 
we can get good men if you make these 
terms long enough—and if we can assure 
the public that we are going to have a 
continuity of policy instead of having it 
change with every political wind that 
comes along, then I think we will be able 
to have that degree of public confidence 
Which will enable farmers to get money 
on reasonable terms. We will not have 
to resort to direct Government loans for 
farmers except in those cases where the 
credit is not sound enough to justify that 
type of loans. Of course, one of the ob- 
Jectives of this bill is to make it possible 
eventually for any farmer to become a 
Participant in cooperative credit. 

XCII——155 
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Mr.. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentigman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Does not the gentleman 
have the feeling that the length of the 
term of a man holding an administrative 
job like a clerk in a post office is imma- 
terial, for he fixes no policy. But should 
not the Congress of the United States it- 
self fix agricultural policy, and is it not 
for the reason that this board will be a 
policy-making board that it should be 
more responsive to the people than to be 
removed 12 years from the people and 
the needs of the people as they exist and 
as they vary from year to year? 

Mr. HOPE. I think I have already an- 
swered the gentleman’s question as ‘to 
why a board of this type is different from 
some other boards and commissions we 
set up. It is because in a case of this 
kind there is an advantage in having 
continuity of policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last 3 words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish we could get de- 
bate on some of these measures on a lit- 
tle broader and a little more intelligent 
plane than that of accusing the other 
fellow of indicting somebody or of run- 
ning out on the administration merely 
because we happen to disagree and mere- 
ly because some of us prefer to walk on 
our own two feet rather than ride on the 
coattails of somebody else. 

To.come to this specific debate we are 
having here today, I rather resent the 
charge that this bill is a repudiation or 
an indictment of the Democratic admin- 
istration. Let us see what is the history 
of it. In the first place, it is a bill like 
that introduced by the President himself 
when he was a Member of the United 
States Senate. It is a bill that has been 
considered by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for I know a year. It is a bill which 
came out of that committee of 29 with 
only 2 dissenting votes. It is a bill which 
came to the Committee on Rules of the 
House, where both sides of the question 
were fully heard. 

In all the discussions by members be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, I never 
heard it charged that anybody was try- 
ing to indict anynody else. Both sides 
there seemed to agree that all opinions, 
however divergent, were working toward 
the goal of doing what was best to 
straighten out these agencies which had 
become so widespread and so incoordi- 
nated. Then it comes to the floor of the 
House with the support apparently of the 
Democratic leadership because it is called 
up today under the rule. I think it is 
going far afield in the debate here to 
say that a vote for this bill is a vote 
against the Democratic administration. 
Many of us do not know a great many 
of the intricacies and details of farming 
and farm credit. I did not know that 
there were so many good farmers in the 
Congress until today. I happen to be a 
farmer in a small way myself. I do not 
know what the problems of the farmers 
of Chicago are as my friend, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of my committee, 
discussed this morning. I do not under- 
take to speak for all the farmers of the 
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United States. I only know of the local 
problems of my own little farmers and 
the folks in my own district. But I do 
know that these farmers throughout the 
Nation have set up their own organiza- 
tions io try to explain to Congress what 
they believe to be the problems of the 
farmers of the various sections of the 
country. We have the American Farm 
Bureau, which is a farmers’ organization 
financed by the farmer and sent here 
openly in behalf of the farmers. We 
have the Farmers’ Grange, a national 
farmers’ organization sent here to speak 
openly and frankly in behalf of what 
they believe to be the problems of the 
farmers.. They say we ought to support 
this bill. There is nothing political 
about either one of those organizations 
so far as I know. 

We have a National Milk Producers’ 
Association, a dairy farmers’ cooperative, 
a farmers’ organization, to tell the Con- 
gress what they believe are the prob- 
lems of the dairy farmers. They en- 
dorse this bill. We must depend on in- 
formation from somebody. If we can- 
not depend upon the Committee on Agri- 
culture which we set up in the House 
of Representatives and on these great 
national farm organizations which are 
sent here to represent the interests of 
the farmers, then I do not know upon 
whom we can depend. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

What I was complaining about was 
when you say you are removing farm 
credit from politics, there is certainly the 
implication that it has been in politics, 
and I was just denying any knowledge 
of the fact that it had been engaged in 
politics. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am de- 
lighted to have the gentleman make that 
explanation because I felt sure that he 
could not have meant to make any such 
intimation as his remarks seem to indi- 
cate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. The 
gentleman has referred to the endorse- 
ment of the farm organizations. I wish 
to confirm that statement so far as the 
organizations in the Seventh Virginia 
Congressional District are concerned. 
They have all notified me that this bill 
has their unqualified support. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Wallace, declared 
for the totalitarian philosophy thai 
members of Congress should vote on all 
major issues as directed by political party 
leaders. That is, a Member of Congress, 
regardless of his own views and convic- 
tions on legislation coming before the 
Congress, should do what he is told by 
the Speaker and the majority leader— 
or else. It naturally follows that the 
Members of the minority party should 
vote as directed by the minority leader— 
or else. Mr. Wallace would uncere- 
moniously kick out of his poltical party 
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any member who was bold enough to fol- 
low his conscience, rather than his polit- 
ical boss, in voting. Mr. Wallace is to 
many followers thrcughout the country 
a symbol cf “liberalism” in Government. 
Well, this Wallaceonian practice was fol- 
lowed under Hitler. Again, there is but 
one party under Stalin. The German 
people were, and the Russian people are, 
permitted to vote in this manner—or 
else. 

The able gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ccotey] has just admonished 
the Democrats in Congress that it is 
their duty and responsibility to vote in 
accordance with the desires of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture because he is a 
Demccrat and, therefore, the Democrats 
in the Con¢ress should be bound by Mr. 
Wallace’s reasoning and proclamation, 
and vote against this bill. I feel sure 
that our good friend from North Caro- 
lina does not want to go to the full length 
advocated by the Democratic Secretary 
of Commerce. Such a course would de- 
stroy representative government. How- 
ever, he is insisting upon the principle 
in this case. 

Now, just what is the position of the 
administration on this legislation? Not 
so many months ago when President Tru- 
man was Senator Truman, he introduced 
this very bill in the Senate and advocated 
its adoption. As President Truman—so 
far as the evidence here produced is 
concernzd—he hes taken no new posi- 
tion. If he has changed his mind, then 
there are plenty of ways to inform the 
Congress, and the President knows how. 
But my friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, insists that the Presi- 
dent appointed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is opposed to the bill and that 
the presumption is that he speaks for 
the President. I do not like presump- 
tions when the facts are easily obtain- 
able. If it is a mile from the Capitol 
to the Department of Agriculture, it is 
also a mile to the White House, and 
there are telephones in each instance. 

Yes; the Department of Agriculture 
does make mistakes—pienty of them. 
The gentleman from North Carolina has 
been acting as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee investigating the Farm Security 
Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture, and has made a splendid, 
a courageous, and a devastating report. 
That report clearly indicates that there 
is much room for improvement in ad- 
ministration in the Department. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. I just want to cb- 
serve that, in the report to which the 
gentleman referred, our committee did 
complain about the fact that the Farm 
Security Administration had been mak- 
ing and administering its own policies 
for 7 years, and that, in the opinion of 
the committee, was responsible for the 
chaotic condition in which we found the 
agency. Now, I am insisting that this 
agency should be kept. close to the Con- 
gress and close to the people and not 
removed for 7 years, with full power to 
make and administer their own laws. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to 


criticize the gentleman for upholding the 
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views of Secretary Anderson, because I 
feel sure that he would not do so unless 
his views coincided with those of the 
Secretary. Ido doubt that he is on solid 
ground if he asks the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House to vote against this 
important legislation solely because the 
Secretary of Agriculture is opposed to 
it, and because his party's prestige is at 
stake. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the debate 
much has been said about who favors 
and who opposes the Flannagan bill. It 
is conceded by ali that the National 
Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Council of Farm Cooperatives, and 
other farm organizations, are possibly 
more responsible for this bill than any- 
one else. That is, these great farm 
groups and organizations are beseech- 
ing Congress to pass this bill. On the 
other hand, the Farmers Union and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are, apparently. 
the principal opponents of the bill. 

The operator of a modern famiiy-size 
farm must be provided with credit to 
carry on his project. This credit comes 
from one of twosources. Either he must 
borrow his money from a local bank or 
he must borrow his money from a Fed- 
eral loaning agency. There is no dis- 
pute about this statement. 

As far back as 1916 it was realized 
that local banxing conditions could not, 
in all cases, furnish the credit the farmer 
required and as a result the Federal Land 
Bank Act was placed upon the statute. 
The original law has been changed down 
through the years, but has served the 
farmer well. 

In 1923 the intermediate credit banks 
were set up for production loans and 
chattel loans; that is, the 1916 law had 
to do with real-estate security, and the 
1923 law had to do with chattel security. 

In 1932 the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation and in 1933 the Farm 
Credit Administration were established., 
This last institution took over the Fed- 
eral land banks, the intermediate credit 
banks, as well as other newly created 
agencies. Prior to that time there had 
been established an emergency agency 
to make crop and feed loans in distressed 
areas and that agency is now a part of 
the Farm Credit Administration. The 
Farm Credit Administration is a creature 
of Executive order, and has operated 
since 1932 solely because of the appro- 
priations made for the purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, the real purpose of the 
Flannagan bill is to integrate all of these 
agencies scattered throughout the coun- 
try, having different functions and dif- 
ferent origins, under one head which is 
efficient, nonpartisan, and which will 
operate on business principles, rather 
than political instincts or partisan dic- 
tation, 

I like the way the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], who is always 
looking after the interests of agriculture, 
put it when he said, “What we want to 
do is to secure a sound farm-credit sys- 
tem in the United States, one that is free 
from political domination, one where 
some Cabinet member, or some other— 
shall we call him national committeeman 
of a party—cannot go out and put the 
‘bee’? on a man and deny him credit 
because he refuses to vote in favor of the 
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candidates or prontises enunciated by 
that particular party. We want to take 
farm credits out of politics and that js 
why we have presented this legislation to 
the House for serious consideration.” 

In short, the farmer should be abie t) 
borrow money and receive credit to pe 
used in running his own farm without 
being compelled to subscribe to, en, 
carry out a policy or program of pro- 
duction as indicated by bureaucratic 
planners. Some farmers might believe 
in the philosophy of scarcity, others 
might believe in the ever-norma! gran- 
ary, some might feel that Rex Tugwell’s 
planned settlements are all right, while 
others appreciate at once the imprac- 
ticability of any such plan. The farmer 
should not be compelled to subscribe to 
any of this type of thing as a condition 
precedent to borrowing a few dollars to 
buy feed for his cattle. He should not 
be compelled to surrender his independ- 
ence to get credit. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
dces not want any of these loaning 
agencies removed from the direct contro! 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, a po- 
litical appointee. Apparently, the fact 
that these agencies are scattered al! over 
the country, each having its own staff. 
with a lot of duplication and unneces- 
sary expenditures, gives him no concern. 
He protests against this new agency, 
which he calls just another Federa! 
bureau. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a new 
agency, in the technical sense. It is 
not an additional bureau in reality. Our 
friend has pointed out some of the agen- 
cies now in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that will be transferred to the con- 
solidating agency, and draws the con- 
clusion that personnel will not be de- 
creased, and that power will be expanded 
rather than limited. I think he forgets 
that the bill specifically abolishes the 
Office of the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Land Bank Com- 
missioner, the Production Credit Com- 
missioner, the Cooperative Bank Com- 
missioner, and the Intermediate credit 
Commissioner. 

Can anyone justify the condition 
which exists today, where a farmel- 
borrower may make a loan from one 
agency, or possibly from two or three, 
within the present farm-credit structure, 
without any of the others knowing what 
he has done with any of the other 
agencies? It is difficult for me to follow 
the argument that this bill will create 
more jobs and another bureau. It will 
do just the opposite. It will bring l- 
gether under a business set-up much 
like the Federal Reserve System, in one 
agency, all the many agencie; dealine 
with agricultural credit. 

The country is getting tired of these 
overlapping, added to, and multiplied 
bureaus and commissions. It wants the 
Congress to get rid of as many as p0s- 
sible, and to reorganize and consolidate 
such agencies as are necessary and ale 
advisable in the interest of all of te 
people. In this connection it is well to 
remember an authentic statement issued 
the other day by the Comptroller Get- 
eral of the United States, wherein he 
points out that there are 29 Government 
agencies lending United States funds. 
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There is duplication of effort in other 
types of service agencies. For instance, 
there are 3 agencies insuring deposits, 
34 buying land, 10 in the Federal con- 
struction business, 12 in home and com- 
munity planning, 28 in welfare work, 14 
in forestry affairs, 9 in credit and 
fnance, 4 in bank examination, and 65 
gathering statistics. I think this is a 
good place to start consolidating some 
of the functions of Government and save 
the taxpayers money and increase the 
service to the farmers. 

ome of the opponents apparently 
based their opposition on the ground that 
the American Bankers Association, as 
well as the leading farm organizations, 
support this bill. 

Believing in free enterprise, I am op- 
posed to the Federal Government enter- 
ing into competition with private indus- 
try, except in those fields where private 
industry is unable to meet the require- 
ments of our people. We who represent 
agricultural districts are familiar with 
the local bank and the part it plays in 
the economic life of the country down at 
the grass roots. Government should not 
enter into a competitive business with 
these banks. It should help and supple- 
ment them. In certain instances there 
has been a tendency on the part of 
Government loaning agencies to enter 
into fields where their services are not 
necessary, and wken the local banks— 
supplying local money—are able to meet 
the requirements. Of course, some banks 
have been selfish and arbitrary about 
farm credit. Others, where there was 
no competition, exacted exorbitant in- 
terest rates. These conditions are, today, 
few and far between, and it is a good 
omen when these banks and these hon- 
est-to-God farm groups can come before 
a congressional committee and unitedly 
support this legislation. Yes; unitediy 
ask for it. 

In the section of the country from 
which I come, these Federal loaning 
agencies have served a good purpose and 
on the whole have done a good job, and, 
where local conditions warrant, should 
be continued, but under the direction of 
a nonpartisan, sound, business-like ad- 
ministration as provided in this bill, 
rather than as adjuncts to any political 
administration or machine, be it Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. MicH- 
ENER] has expired. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I was rather interested 
in the comments of the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. SmrrH] when he said that 
this bill came out of the Committee on 
Agriculture with only two dissenting 
Votes, and that the Committee on Agri- 
cuture represented the farmers, and for 
that reason a rule was granted, and if a 
rule is granted, evidently it has the sup- 
port of the administration. 

. Well, the Labor Committee also repre- 
sents the laboring people of this Nation. 
When bills come out of the Labor Com- 
Mittee I wish the Rules Committee would 
accord them the same courtesy and the 
ame treatment. Some say the adminis- 
tration is for the bill and others say it is 
against the bill, Iam in a quandary over 


that. I understand that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, being a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, speaks for the Fresident. 

I think we can be guided accordingly. 

In closing let me say that I hope the 
Rules Committee, led by the gentleman 
from Virginia, has now taken a different 
attitude than they have in the past, 
based on the statement made this after- 
noon that when bills come from legisla- 
tive committees to the Rules Committee 
the legislative committee will be accorded 
the courtesy of a rule afier full consid- 
eration has been given to the bill by the 
legislative committee. I am happy to 
know that the attitude of the Rules Com- 
mittee has changed so that we may now 
expect to have a rule cn bills we bring 
out of the Labor Committee without hay- 
ing the bill completely changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore |Mr. Gore] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Crarx, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee having had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 4873) to 
create an Agricultural Credit Agency, to 
consolidate therein all Federal agricul- 
tural lending agencies, to create a public 
farm-appraisal system, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
565, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill wes ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Tarver) 
there were—ayes 93, noes 25. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that there is 
not a quorum present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 239, nays 80, not voting 112, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 60} 


YEAS—239 

Abernethy Bates, Ky. Bunker 
Alien, Ill. Bates, Mass. Burch 
Allen, La, Beall Butler 
Almond Bennet,N.Y. Bryne, N.Y. 
Andersen, Bennett, Mo. Byrnes, Wis. 

H. Carl Bishop Campbell 
Anderson, Calif. Blackney Cannon, Mo, 
Andresen, Bland Carlson 

August H, Bolton Carnahan 
Angell Bonner Case, N. J. 
Arends Bradley, Mich, Case, 8. Dak. 
Arnold Brehm Chenoweth 
Auchincloss Brooks Chiperfield 
Bailey Brown, Ga. Church 
Baldwin, N.Y. Brown, Ohio Clark 
Barden Bryson Clason 
Barrett, Wyo. Buck C'ements 
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Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cravers 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
D’Alesandro 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 


Hess 

Hil 

Hinshaw 

Hoch 

Hoeven 
Holmes, Wash. 
Ecpe 

Horan 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, I. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 


Doyle Jonkman 
Durham Judd 
Dworshak Kean 
Earthman Kearney 
Eaton Kee 
Eberharter Keefe 
Elliott Kefauver 
Ellis Kerr 
Ellsworth Kilburn 
Elsaesser King 
Elston Kinzer 
Engel, Mich. Kopp‘'emann 
Engie, Calif. Kunkel 
Fallon LaFollette 
Fenton Landis 
Fiannagan Lane 
Gallagher Larcade 
Gary Latham 
Gav.n Lea 
Gearhart LeCompte 
Gifford LeFevre 
Gillespie Lemke 
Gillie Lewis 
Goodwin Link 
Gore Luce 
Gorski McConnell 
Graham McCowen 
Granger McDonough 
Grant, Ala. McGehee 
Grant, Ind. McGregor 
Griffiths McMillan, S.C, 
Gros McMillen, Il. 
Gwinn, N. Y. Madden 
Gwynne,Iowa Manasco 
Hagen Martin, Iowa 
Hale Martin, Mass. 
Hall, Mathews 
Edwin Arthur May 
Hancock Merrow 
Hand Michener 
Harless, Ariz. Mills 
Harness, Ind. Morrison 
Harris Mundt 
Hedrick Murdock 
Hendricks Murray, Tenn. 
Henry Neely 
Herter Norblad 
Heselton Norrell 
NAYS—50 
Andrews. Ala. Hobbs 
Barry Hook 
Beckworth Huber 
Bell Hull 
Burgin Izac 
Camp Johnson, 
Canfield Luther A. 
Cochran Johnson, 
Coffee Lyndon B 
Combs Johnson, Okla. 
Cooley Kilday 
Cox Kirwan 
Crosser Klein 
De'aney, Lanham 
John J, Lesinski 
Feighan Ludlow 
Fernandez Lyle 
Fogarty Mahon 
Fo!lger Mankin 
Gardner Mansfield, 
Geelan Mont. 
Gorden Miller, Calif. 
Gossett Monroney 
Hart Morgan 
Havenner O'Neal 
Hays O'Toole 
Healy Outland 
Heffernan Pace 
NOT VOTING 
Adams Brumbaugh 
Andrews, N.Y, Buckley 
Baldwin, Md. Buffett 
Barrett, Pa. Bulwinkle 
Bender Cannon, Fla. 
Biemiller Celler 
Bloom Chapman 
Boren Chelf 
Boykin Cippinger 
Bradley, Pa. Colmer 
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O’Brien, Tl. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Priest 

Ramey 
Rando'ph 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, I} 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 

Rizley 
Robertson, Va. 
Robs‘on, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Ree, Md. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Ryter 

fasscer 
Schwate, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Pa, 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Taber 

Taloct 

Talle 

Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Traynor 
Vinson 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weaver 
Welch 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wi'son 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wol!lfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 


Patman 
Patrick 
Pickett 
Poage 
Price, Il, 
Resa 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Russell 
Sacowski 
Savage 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Sullivan 
Tarver 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Trimble 
Wiasielewski 
West 
White 
Wood 
Worlcy 
112 
Curley 
Curtis 
Davehion, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
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Doug’as, Celif. Kelley Pa, Robertscn, 
Douglas, Ll. Kelly, Til. N. Dak. 
Drewry Feovh Roe, N. Y. 
Ervin Knutson Rogers, N. Y. 
Fel!ows Lyach Rowan 
F _sher McCormack Sabath 
Food McGlinchey Schwabe, Mo. 
Forcnd McKenzie Sharp 
Fuller Maloney Sheridan 
Fulion Mansfield, Tex. Short 
Gamble Marcantonio Sikes 
Gathiies Macon Simpson, Il, 
Gorlach Mller, Nebr. S'auehter 
Gibson Murphy Smith, Maine 
Gillette Murray, Wis, Smith, Chio 
Granahan Norton Stefan 
Green Fatterrson Sumner, IL. 
Gregory Peterson, Fia. Sumners, Tex. 
Heli, Peterson, Ga. Suncstrom 
Leonard W. Pfcifer Torrens 
Falleck Fhilbin Towe 
Hare Powcll Voorhis, Calif, 
Fertley Price, F’a. Vialter 
Hébert Quinn, N. Y. Weichel 
Eofiman Rabaut Whitten 
Ho ified Rabin Wintcr 
Ho'm?2s, Mass. Rains Zimmerman 
Koweil Rayftel 
Jarman Rich 


So the bill was passed. 

The Cierk announced the 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Adams for, with Mrs. Douglas of Cali- 
fornia asainct. 

Mr. Brumbaush for, with Mr. McCcrmack 
against. 

Mr. Eender for, with Mr. Curtis against. 


following 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. £leupghter with Mr. Short. 

Mr, Jarman with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Price of Florida with Mr. Weichel. 

hir. Keogh with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Ehsridan with Mr. Schwake of Missouri. 

Mr. Eulwinkle with Mr. Miler of Nebraska. 

Nr. Colmer with Mr. Knutson. 

}-, Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Buf- 
feit. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Fellows. 

Mrs. Dougias of Illinois with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Roe cf New York with Mr. Fuiler. 

Wr. Dingell with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. M:Glinchey with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 
setvis. 

M-:. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Simpson of 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Gillette. 

Mr. James J. Delaney with Mrs. Smith of 
Maine. 

My. Drewry with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Howeil. 

Mr. Frict of Illinois changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O’TccLte changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. RankKINn changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Starxey changed his yote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was. given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
terminal leave for enlisted men, 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and also to extend his remarks in the 


RecorpD on the subject of the OPA and 
include a telegram and an extract. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include an 
article that appeared in the March issue 
of the Cantian Magazine published in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Anpendix of the Recorp and in- 
ciude excerpts from newspaper items and 
articles. The extension may exceed the 
limit established by the Joint Committee 
on Printing. In spite of this I ask unani- 
mcus consent that the extention may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Not- 
withstanding the excess, without gbjec- 
tion the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request cf Mr. Mar- 
Trin of Massachusetts) was given permis- 
sion to extend her remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include ed- 
dresses made by herself and Mr. Hoover 
over the radio. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp in two instances, in 
one to intlude a communication from the 
Library cf Congress and in the other to 
include a short editcrial. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Avpendix of the Recorp and include 
two newspaper articles. 

Ar. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Illinois State 
Rezister entitled “Lucas’ Jackson Day 
Speech.” 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Avpendix of the Record and include an 
editoria! from the Indianapolis Times. 

Mr. MUNDT asked end was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of tne Recorp and include an 
editorial from a California newspaper. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on two subjects 
and include a letter from a constituent 
and an article from a pubiication en- 
titled “‘Consumer Credit.” 

Mr. JONES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter addressed by the gentleman from 
Onio {Mr. CLEeveNGcER] to the members 
of the Lincoln Club of Defiance, Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include a statement which he 
submitted to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and in the other to include 
an article on man’s true security, by 
Arthur J. Todd, of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp in two separate 
instances. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp in two separcis 
instanees and include excerpts. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. EKOBSS. Mr. Speaker, I ay 
unanimous consent to address the Hors: 
for 15 minutes today following the sp». 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genjjo. 
man from Alabama? ’ 

There was no objection. 


TO IMPROVE CREDIT SERVICES To 
FARMERS 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Cemmittece on Rules, submitted the fo). 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 567. 

ept. No. 1782) which was referred ty 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in orde; 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole Hovse on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2239) to simplify and*improve 
credit services to farmers and promote farm 
ownership by abolishing certain agriculture! 
lending agencies and functions, ty enlarging 
the powers cf the Farmers’ Home Corpora. 
tion, by authorizing Government insurence 
of loans to farmers, by creating preferences 
for loans and insured mortgages to enabis 
veterans to acquire farms, by providing eddi- 
tional specific authority and directions with 
respect to the liquidation of resettlement 
projects and rurat rehabilitation projects for 
resettlement purpcs2s, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which chell 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shail be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been accpted and 
the previous question ehall be corsidered es 
ordered on the bill and amendments there 
to final passage without intervening metion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Und: 
previous order of the Howse, the gertec- 
mean from Maine (Mr. HA.g! is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


COFFEE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, lest fall the 
Republican Congressional FPoecd Study 
Committee called attention to the fect 
that OPA’s price policies on ecfiee were 
preventing adequate supplies of cciice 
from coming inte this country and we'e 
seriously endangering our friendly re!s- 
tionships with South American countries 
to which coffee is a major export com 
modity. 

OPA's response to this was to institu 
a subsidy of 3 cents a pound on ccf 
paid to American importers. In the pe"! 
4 months this subsidy has cost the Amer- 
can taxpayers approximately $2¢.000.009, 
plus administration charges, plus inte: 
est. It was announced as a temporery ‘* 
pedient which would be terminated 0 
March 31, 1946, at which time 2 mor 
realistic ccffee policy wou'd be adopted. 

On January 22 representatives of the 
Food Study Committee, myself inc uded, 
brought officials of the OPA and the S:<" 
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Department together in an effort to work 
out a solution to the coffee problem. 

On February 23, no results of that con- 
ference having been apparent, I ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States a letter which I will insert in the 
Record, making what seemed to me to be 
a very reasonable suggestion for han- 
dling this problem, which is relatively 
unimportant economically to the people 
of the United States, but vitally impor- 
tont to the economy of several Latin- 
American countries and to our own 
foreign relations. 

I have not had a response from the 
President. Instead, there has been an- 
nounced unofficially in the newspapers, 
and I understand there will be announced 
formally this afternoon, not the perma- 
nent and reasonable solution of the coffee 
problem which was promised last Novem- 
ber. but another subsidy on coffee to be 
paid to American importers. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to protest as for- 
cibly as possible against such a course of 
action. This subsidy will solve nothing. 
It is merely an expedient by which OPA 
hopes to maintain appearances by hold- 
ing the retail ceiling price of coffee ex- 
actly where it now is, while consumers 
pay hidden costs in the form of subsidies 
on every pound they buy. Such a sub- 
sidy is obviously inflationary in its con- 
sequences. 

If Chester Bowles means what he says 
when he announces that products in ade- 
quate supply will be decontrolled by OPA, 
that agency would have been out of the 
coffee business long ago. The best avail- 
able records indicate that the supply, and 
the anticipated crop this year, will be 
more than adequate to meet world re- 
quirements. 

This being the case, it is quite probable 
that OPA’s new subsidy will be an added 
cost to the American people of exactly 
the amount of the subsidy plus admin- 
istration costs, plus interest. Many of 
those best informed on coffee believe that 
there would be no appreciable increase 
in prices if all price controls were re- 
moved. The amount of the subsidy will, 
therefore, be a hidden and entirely un- 
necessary and unjustified increase in the 
price American consumers have to pay 
for coffee. 

I want to read at this point a letter I 
addressed to President Truman and also 
a letter I have received from Angus 
Mackey & Co., dated March 6, 1946. They 
are as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 

The President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: With the realinement 
of policies now taking place within the OPA, 
permit me to express the hope that you will 
put an end to its serious interference in the 
| teign policy of the United States and return 
He authority in that field to the State De- 
pertment. I refer specifically to the OPA's 
sient and unrealistic handling of coffee 
‘au coffee is grown in the United States. 
sate nd for almost our entire supply on 
~ Countries in Central and South America, 
,' 48 turn, look to us as the major cus- 
omer. Coffee is relatively insignificant in 
*cohomy of the United States, but is 





tremendously important to the daily welfare 
of many of our neighbors to the south. 

In the past few years the Congress has 
appropriated approximately ¢113,000,000 to 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs and its 
predecessor to carry out a “good neighbor” 
policy. Broad expansion of such activities 
through the State Department is now con- 
templated. If the OPA is to continue its in- 
terference in our relationships with Latin 
America, however, this money for good-will 
propaganda may prove to have been wasted. 

OPA ceiling prices on coffée were estab- 
lished in 1941. They have not been modified 
since, although a revision was implicitly 
promised when the ceilings were established, 
has been repeatedly requested by Latin- 
American countries, and has been recom- 
mended by cur own State Department and 
Department of Agriculture. 

OPA’s response to a showing of greatly in- 
creased cost in the production and marketing 
of coffee in Central and South American 
countries was to demand from coffee growers 
ana shippers an accounting of their business 
over the past several years so that it could 
determine whether or not they can operate at 
a profit, and if so, what profit they are en- 
titled to. There is grave doubt in the minds 
of many American businessmen as to OPA's 
authority to regulate profits in this country. 
Certainly the Congress never gave the OPA 
the right to regulate profits or private busi- 
ness in other countries. 

Coffee grcwers and dealers bitterly resent 
this assumption of authority on OPA'’s part. 
They regard as unjust discrimination the fact 
that prices of virtually all food products 
grown in the United States have been per- 
mitted to increase materially since 1941 while 
the price of coffee—the sole product on which 
many of them depend for their livelihood— 
has been held at the 1941 level, in spite of 
undisputed evidence of greatly increased 
preduction costs. 

Before March 31, 1946, a new decision will 
have to be made on coffee. On that date a 
subsidy will expire which was instituted No- 
vember 19, 1945, at the demand of the OPA. 
The subsidy was announced by Judge Collet 
as a temporary expedient. It solves nothing. 
It merely passes on to future taxpayers part 
of the bill for the groceries we use today. 

Despite conferences between representa- 
tives of the State Department and the OPA 
there appears no inclination on the part of 
the latter to modify its position and no pros- 
pect of establishment by that agency of a 
policy after March 31, 1946, that will demon- 
strate, in acts as well as in words, our friend- 
ship for the other nations in this hemisphere. 

Ever since 1940 our relationships involving 
coffee have been regulated by the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement and handled in a 
manner mutually satisfactory to the United 
States and the producing countries by the 
Inter-American Coffee Board, on which cur 
State Department is ably represented. Any 
effective action on coffee must under the 
agreement have the assistance of this Board 
and of the Department of State. Yet the 
recommendations of the Board have been 
continually overriden by the OPA—as has 
the advice of the Department of State and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Those best informed on coffee, both inside 
and outside the Government, believe that the 
supply is more than equal to the demand and 
that there will be little or no increase in 
price to the consumer if price controls are 
removed entirely. 

It seems short-sighted economy to quibble 
over a few cents a pound in the price of cocf- 
fee when, by so doing, we are undermining 
the best efforts of our diplomats, nullifying 
the hundreds of millions of dollars spent to 
promote hemisphere friendship, and creating 
enmities where we need good will. 

I therefore respectfully suggest that you 
remove from the OPA authority over coffee 
price policies, and reiurn that authority to 
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the Inter-American Coffee Board and the De- 
partment of State. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert Hare, 
Member of Congress. 
Ancus Mackey & Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 6, 1946. 
The Honorable Rosrrt Hate, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is a report to the people of 
the United States that I would rather not 
have to write. When an American has to 
bow his head in shame there’s something 
radically wrong. 

I have just returned from a 4-month visit 
to Brazil and what I heard and saw and 
read convinces me that the policies of the 
United States in that country are creating 
a mounting bitterness among all the people 
toward this country which will take decades 
to erase unless soon arrested. Unless the 
United States acts promptiy, a serious set- 
back to the possibilities of sales of American 
products to Brazil is certain to take place. 

An increase in the price of coffee of less 
than $1 per year to the American consumers 
will forestall the chaos which is mounting 
daily. Most of this money, anyhow, would 
find its way back into the American busi- 
nessman’s pockets. Our Government must 
take steps without delay to stem the wave 
of antagonism now being engendered against 
all Americans (and the American way). 

The-price of coffee has been frozen by tie 
United States since December 1941. In the 
meantime, the cost of living in Brazil has 
soared in spectacular fashion. Wages have 
risen and will rise further (just as in this 
country). More and more workers are join- 
ing unions. The size of the Communist vote 
in Brazil surprises many. 

Meanwhile, the United States is the laugh- 
ing stock of Brazil through its cultural pro- 
gram. Young men teach singing to Brazilian 
ladies. Hundreds of others wine and dine, 
waste the taxpayer’s money; many can’t even 
speak Portuguese. It is nauseating. Business 
relations are deteriorating at a fast pace. 
The nations of Europe ere spending both 
tizne and money to develop markets in Brazil 
and, in turn, take from Brazil part of her 
virtuaily untapped wealth of raw materials, 
Sweden and Britain (yes, even Russia), 
among others, recognize the importance of 
trade with Brazil. Only this country—after 
the remarkable improvement of relations dur- 
ing the war years—appears to be doing every- 
thing possible to antagonize the Srazilian 
peopnie. Why? We don’t know. 

The solution is simple. Take all restric- 
tions off of coffee—price ceilings, import au- 
thorizations, etc. World coffee preduction, 
coupled with carry-over stocks, is more than 
sufficient to take care of world demand. This 
means that increased costs of production 
may force a slightly higher price but the 
consumer is safeguarded against any exces- 
sive rise. Competition between and among 
preducing countries and between and among 
coffee roasters here will insure a full cup of 
good coffee to the consumer at the lowest 
possible price. It’s as simple as that, yet 
Washington keeps its head in the sand and 
continues the morass of wartime controls 
which can literally blow the lid off in Brazil 
and other producers in this hemisphere. If 
nothing is done to help the coffee situation, 
all farmers in Brazil intend to replant their 
land with cotton. 

Faith in the good will and promises of the 
United States is being replaced by cutright 
hatred. There's no time to lose. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANGUS MACKEY & Co, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Rrep] is recoz- 
nized for 25 minutes. 
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SHALL OUR DEFENSE BE IMPERILED FOR 
THE ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT OF A 
FOREIGN POWER? 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when on one of the most fateful days 
in our history we were suddenly and al- 
most unexpectediy assailed by the Axis 
Powers, and it became necessary for us 
to prepare for the defense of our lives, 
our homes, and our liberties, we turned 
expectantly and reliantly to our free 
American industry for the materials of 
war. That industry did not fail us. In 
peace, the spirit of free American in- 
ventiveness has made it great. In war, 
American enterprise and genius made it 
even greater. With American labor, 
patriotically maintaining a no-strike 
program throughout the crisis, our vast 
industrial machine was converted almost 
miraculously from production for peac 
to production for war. It provided the 
material of war for our allies all over the 
earth, from far northern Scandinavia to 
the burning sands of Africa. It enabled 
us to send eid to Russia, to Australia, and 
to all the islands of the sea. Wherever 
stricken humanity needed weapons to 
oppose aggressors, we supplied them. 
We supplied them abundantly. Nowhere 
in all the annals of industrial history is 
there a paraliel. It will remain forever 
in world history as a tribute to America, 
its free industry and its free labor. 

But while these forces were supplying 
the needs cf global war, the wanis of our 
normal, civilian, peacetime economy were 
necessarily curtailed. Shortages in the 
products so abundantly and so cheaply 
produced by American labor and indus- 
try during peace soon began to develop, 
and today, 7 months after hostilities have 
ceased, we still find ourselves minus 
many of the things we had heretofore 
regarded as peacetime necessaries. We 
need automobiles and tires. Commerce 
and indusiry are calling for trucks and 
machinery. Our farmers are sadly in 
want of tractors and farm implements. 
Throughout the war they struggled along 
with implements that were inadequate 
even for peacetime production. In spite 
of that handicap they produced the most 
abundant crops in the history of agri- 
culture. The tools which enabled them 
to co that job are now worn out, dilapi- 
aated, and in many cases practically use- 
less. We need an ebundance of things 
for cur homes—refrigerators, radios, 
stoves, and utensils of every sort. We 
require tools and scientific and precision 
instruments. We want clothing and 
shoes and a thousand and one other 
things ordinarily produced by American 
labor and Americ2n industry, the abun- 
Gance and the economy of which gave us 
the highest living standards among the 
nations. 

We had a right to believe that with the 
end of war we soon again would be able 
to procure these things. That was a nat- 
ural belief, based partly on the very 
proper assumption of an early reconver- 
sion. Even before the end of war both 
Houses of Congress had appointed select 
committees to consider reconversion leg- 
islation, and the Congress had promptly 
enacted into law the recommendations 
of those committees. That belief was 
based also upon another very proper as- 
sumption that there would be a prompt 
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discharge of our veterans and their 
speedy return to normal peacetime ac- 
tivities. 

It likewise was based on the belief that 
an administration that had allied itself 
so closely with the left-wing labor groups 
would be able to prevail upon them to 
ccoperate with the recognized and out- 
standing leaders of organized labor who 
were wholeheartedly supporting a sensi- 
ble long-range reconversion program 
initiated by Congress which would as- 
sure a@ maximum production of civilian 
gcods in a minimum of time. But we had 
a right to that belief for still another 
reason. In 1844, the Democratic cam- 
paign for the Presidency was conducted 
largely on the issue of peace and postwar 
reconversion. The American peopie were 
admonished that the end of the war, 
being “just around the corner,” it was 
imperative to reelect a President who, 
because of his extensive experience in 
foreign affairs, alone was competent to 
negotiate the terms of peace; that they, 
the American people, had the greatest 
backlog of savings in history, and that 
their pent-up demands for civilian goods 
were great enough to provide 69,000,000 
jobs. Since the end of hostilities that has 
been emphasized in a volume but recently 
off the press by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who was Vice President during 
the 1944 campaign. 

What, however, are the facts? Cer- 
tainly no one will deny that we need all 
the things American labor and industry 
can produce. Yet they are not being 
produced. No cne will contend that 
there should not be 60,000,000 jobs. 
There shou'd be jobs in America for all 
Americans who want them, producing the 
things America needs and desires for 
itself as well as the things needed and 
desired by the rest of the world from 
American industry and American labor, 
But there are not 60,000,090 jobs availa- 
ble, despite all the theory and all the 
campaign oratory. Even now, 7 months 
after VJ-day there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans directly unemployed 
because of strikes in certain branches of 
industry. Several million more have 
been made idle indirectly. Administra- 
tion statisticians have even begun to esti- 
mate the number of unemployed that we 
shall have a year from now. Thus far 
labor and industry generally have not 
been able to effectuate the working co- 
operation necessary to assure the speedy 
production of the things the public needs 
in abundance; nor has the present 
administration been able to contribute 
any material aid. Despite all our re- 
quirements—part of our vast industrial 
enterprise is shut down; much American 
labor is unemployed; and the adminis- 
tration appears impotent. 

Even admitting that our citizens had 
a vast backlog of savings at the cessation 
of hostilities, we can have no assurance 
that those savings will remain long un- 
impaired. Indeed, already they are 
being drawn upon heavily for sustenance 
during unemployment. Inflation, weil 
on its way, despite all pretext to the con- 
trary, is taking its toll and a heavy and 
continuing Federal tax burden is siphon- 
ing away still more. Our people had the 
right to believe that with hostilities at 
an end, there would be a surcease from 
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excessive Federal taxation. Ther. 
should be. And Congress so intendoq 
when it enacted a measure exempting 
millions of little taxpayers from further 
Federal taxation. But that relief yj 
become effective only during 1945, 4). 
though it will aid many, millions of oy; 
citizens, especially those in the white. 
collar class, will find it necessary to jp. 
vade their savings to meet this increas. 
ingly heavy tax burden. If we continye 
our present course, the savings so glibly 
referred to during the 1944 campaign 
soon will have been exhausted, and our 
peopie will again face privation, poverty, 
and destitution. 

But while we neglect our own citizens 
and our own industry we have returned 
to our erstwhile global philanthropy to 
dissipate all over the world the caving; 
and the taxes of our people. We have a 
national debt of $259,000,000.009. We 
tex our citizens to pay the interest on 
that debt. We shail continue so to tax 
them for at least another 50 years. Over 
the home of every American citizen lies 
the equivalent of a Federal mortgage of 
$2,500. For some years in the future 
the cost of returning our veterans to 
civilian life will continue to increase. 
No one would deny an American veteran 
any of the benefits to which he is en- 
titled by law or justice. But the cost 
must be borne by American taxpayers, 
including him, himself. No foreign gov- 
ernment, no foreign industry, will con- 
tribute a penny toward it. We were 
lavish in our extension of lend-lease. 
Now our erstwhile lend-lease debtors 
almost demand that we forgive them 
their debts; and in the negotiations that 
our administration leaders already have 
consummated, much has becn forgiven. 
Lend-lease money and supplies came 
from the pockets of American taxpayers. 
Only they should have the right to for- 
give their debtors. 

While we implore our people to buy 
bonds under the pretext that the money 
is to be used for the hospitalization, the 
rehabilitation, and the education of our 
returned veterans, we give away with 
lavish prodigality almost $4,500,000,000 
from their savings and their taxes to 
Great Britain. Then we pretend to them 
that it is merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing credits. Euphemistically, we even 
call it aloan. But is there anyone in his 
right mind who believes that we ever 
shall collect it? By its terms it is to ex- 
tend over a periocd of 56 years, provided 
Britain may not require longer time. The 
only requirement for that is her declara- 
tion of inability to pay. Well, she de- 
clared that once. Yet, despite tiat 
default, the taxes and the savines of the 
American people are being poured lav- 
ishly into her outstretched palms. We 
have extended a proportionately large 
grant to France. 

Under our existing Federal income tax 
the head of a family earning but a little 
more than $2,000 and having one de- 
pendent must pay more than $300 
taxes. If he has five or more dependents, 
he stili must pay the Federal Govern- 
ment more than $40. How much of that 
hard-earned income will be taken ‘rom 
needy American children by the negotia- 
tors who have forgiven our debtors and 
who so lavishly give away our wealth? 
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Some of our leaders appear to ignore a 
principle long since established, that in 
their conduct with their citizens, gov- 
ernments should be just before being 
cenerous. Congress may yet find it nec- 
essary to create @ spendthrift trust in 
order to prevent the dissipation of the 
people’s rightful estate. 

Our people need homes. Thousands 
of veterans who fought to protect and 
preserve American homes return to find 
there is no place for them to lay their 
heads or to house their families. Legis- 
jation recently passed in the House will 
continue wartime controls in order that 
materials may not be diverted from the 
construction of low-cost housing. Even 
now we need more and better and larger 
schools for our increasing school popu- 
lation. It is shocking to realize that even 
in the Nation’s Capital parents felt it 
necessary to picket for adequate school 
puildings and facilities. 

The President has recommended and 
urged a national health program. We 
need new and better roads. During the 
war we expended millions for improved 
hichway facilities all over the world. 
American taxpayers will pay for that in 
the yearstocome. Yet here at home our 
traffic fatalities caused by inadequate 
highways constitute a national disgrace. 
We need new and better highways for 
the nation’s commerce. in order that 
when production resumes the products 
of factory, mine, and mill may move 
quickly and cheaply to areas of consump- 
tion. We must lift our farmers out of 
the mud and put them on roads that do 
not bog dewn in winter or blow away in 
summer. All these things—the products 
of American labor and American in- 
dustry—are needed for American citizens 
and for the development of our own 
American economy. We could have 
them. We can have them. We shall 
have them when we cease to be global 
entrepreneurs and global philanthropists 
and consider the requirements of our 
own people, 

Typical of the problems that confront 
American industry today is that of the 
Elgin National Watch Co., an American 
industry located in the district that I 
represent. For four generations this 
company has been engaged in making 
fine American watches and other preci- 
sion instruments. It has attained a 
position of leadership in that enterprise. 
Mr. Speaker, four generations of skilled 
American craftsmen have found employ- 
rent in that typical American industry. 
Their wages and salaries have gone to- 
ward the building of an American com- 
munity. They have built schools for the 
€cucation of American boys and girls. 
They have built American homes, in 
Which American mothers have taught 
and fostered American ideals, They 
have built churches, in which to worship 
according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. They have paid taxes that 
have gone toward the building of Amer- 
ica. They and their sons and daughters 
mri aken up arms against our enemics. 
n every crisis they have given loyally, 
Pa'riotica'ly, and unstintedly. 
won war came, the Elgin National 
nauk Co., like all other American in- 
Of pence ts engaged in the production 

peacetime products. But even before 
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we were assailed, our Army and our Navy 
had been forced to turn to American in- 
dustry for the precision instruments ab- 
soluiely essential to the prosecution of 
war. Exportation of foreign products, 
particularly those having military signifi- 
cance, was prohibited by the Nazi gov- 
ernment as early as 1940. As early as 
1939 several of our congressional com- 
mittees had investigated our shortage of 
critical war materials and’ made recom- 
mendations with respect to them. But 
believing then that war would not come 
to our shores, we ignored those recom- 
mendations much as we now are inclined 
to abandon the progress we made during 
the war and forsake the new American 
industry we have developed. 

In 1940 the American watchmaking 
industry anticipated the challenge that 
was scon to confront this country. The 
Elgin Co., which had maintained pilot- 
plant facilities for the making of jewel 
bearings since 1935 as a result of its ex- 
periences during World War I, began 
to stock-pile jewel bearings imported 
from Switzerland. It intensified its re- 
search work on the making of jewels, be- 
gan to obtain additional jewel-making 
machinery, and started to train addi- 
tional personnel in jewel-bearing man- 
ufacture. 

In 1942 the Elgin Co. was able to equip 
a jewel-bearing manufacturing plant at 
Aurora, Ill., now known as its sapphire 
products division, and many of the jewels 
it had stock-piled were converted into 
instrument jewels for its own use and 
supplied to other manufacturers of pre- 
cision instruments essential to war. This 
bridged the gap until a jewel-bearing 
industry was established in this country 
and attained full production. 

History has demonstrated how fortu- 
nate for us it was that those needs were 
anticipated, for no plane can fly, no bat- 
tleship navigate, without these tiny jewel 
bearings. 

The production of jewel bearings de- 
mands 2n infinite capacity for painstak- 
ing work, and great skill. Because they 
excel in these achievements, American 
women especially were employed in this 
vital wartime activity. The extent to 
which jewel bearings were used in our 
wartime economy may be estimated from 
the fact that at least 5,000 are required 
for the precision instruments on one 
American battleship; and 100 for the 
instrument panel of a bomber. Millions 
are required in the electrical instruments, 
control devices, range finders, and all 
the other innumerable forms of military 
and naval precision equipment. Even be- 
fore the almost endless drilling, grinding, 
and polishing, more than 60 operations 
are involved in the production of a 
finished jewel. It is a long series of op- 
erations increasing in delicacy and fine- 
ness before the finished jewel is ready 
to take its place in an accurate precision 
instrument. 

That was a problem confronting the 
genius and the inventiveness of American 
craftsmen employed in American indus- 
try. They overcame that problem. In 
Coing so, they contributed materially to 
the advancement of American industry 
end ultimately to the prosperity and 
wealth of all the American people. They 
should not now be compelled to forfeit 
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the advantage gained at so great a cost 
to foreign competitors who do not em- 
ploy American labor nor pay American 
taxes, and who made no contribution to- 
ward America’s successful conduct of the 
war. The Elgin Co. was repeatedly re- 
warded by both branches of the armed 
forces with appropriate citations for the 
contribution it made. But it was not in 
the production of jewel bearings alone 
that this great American industry con- 
tributed to America’s successful conduct 
of the war. The Elgin Co.’s conversion 
to production for war was complete. 
Many of the precision timing instruments 
vital to the conduct of the most mecha- 
n.zed war in history were made by Amer- 
ican craftsmen in the employ of the El- 
gin Co. Millions of man-hours were 
spent by these skilled American crafts- 
men in designing, engineering, and tcol- 
ing. these precision instruments under 
most exacting specifications. Millions of 
the intricate fuzes that gave our owneand 
our allied gunners superiority in bring- 
ing down enemy aircraft were produced 
by Elgin’s skilled American workers. 

What was true during World War II 
was equally true during World War I. 
Permit me to quote a few excerpts from 
a letter written June 20, 1935, by the 
late Honorable George H. Dern, then 
Secretary of War, and addressed to the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, then Secretary 
of State. 

The War Department is vitally concerned 
in keeping the watch and clock industry 
alive for the Department is depending on 
it in an emergency to assemble and regulate 
the large quantities of antiaircraft and bomb 
mechanical time fuzes which will be required 
in an emergency. * * * The facilities of 
the Ordnance Department are ample to meet 
the peacetime requirements of the War and 
Navy Departments for this mechanical fuze 
but in time of war dependence must neces- 
sarily be placed on the fine clock or jeweled 
watch industry to assemble and regulate the 
millions of these movements which will be 
required for use in the fuzes needed by the 
War and Navy Departments. The fuzes have 
been designed so that they can be made by 
the best production methods, but the parts 
must be assembled and regulated by an in- 
dustry accustomed to working to very close 
mecnanical limits and to making adjust- 
ments to one-hundredth of a second in time. 
No other industry has the necessary expe- 
rience and skill with mechanisms of this type 
to be depended on in a major emergency. 
* * * It is hoped that no tariff agreement 
will be entered into which will seriously 
afiect the watch industry on which this De- 
partment is depending for the production of 
mechanical time fuzes in an emergency. 


Ever engaged in tireless pursuit for 
precision, the Elgin Co. has at all times 
been ready for the research called for in 
the solution of many of the problems 
that confronted our armed forces. It 
became an arsenal of democracy in 
which infinite knowledge and painstak- 
ing care were necessary every step of the 
way, and in which that knowledge and 
that care were closely linked with the 
loyalty of American men and women. 
These loyal, patriotic, and skilled Ameri- 
can men and women proved that under 
proper encouragement American indus- 
try could go far toward making America 
self-sufficient, both in peace and war. 
The war from which we have but emerged 
proved conclusively that we must be self- 
sufficient. There no one else to 


was 
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whom we could turn. 
turned to us. 

In addition to the production of preci- 
sion instruments for our armed forces, 
the Elgin company also assumed the task 
of training American GI's in the art and 
science of watch repairing and precision- 
instrument construction for emergency 
repairs in the field. Those GI’s can qual- 
ify as skilled craftsmen after their dis- 
charge from the Army. In the history of 
the Elgin company more than 2,500 
skilled watchmakers have been gradu- 
ated from Elgin’s watchmaker’s college. 
Many of them now own their cwn watch 
and jewelry shops. Here isa great Amer- 
ican industry seeking constantly through 
tireless research to find better wavs to 
enable American craftsmen to produce 
better products for American consumers. 
For four generations it has given em- 
ployment to American labor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while Elgin end 
other American watchmakers were pa- 
triotically producing materials for the 
conduct of war, they were unable to 
make watches or other precision instru- 
ments for civilian use. Wnen the war 
ended they were able to reconvert quick- 
ly to civilian production because, unlike 
the automotive and other branches of 
heavy industry where assembly-line 
methods prevail-and where almost en- 
tirely different forms had to be installed, 
they had not been compelled to make 
such thoroughgoing changes. Moreover, 
they have had no labor stoppages. They 
were ready to produce for the American 
people. They had a right to expect an 
Amer:can market waiting for all they 
could produce. Having patrioiically 
suspended the production of watches for 
civilian use, they were entitled to a pent- 
up demand for such watches when they 
returned to civilian production. 

But what are the facis? When the 
war ended they found that the American 
watch market had been invaded by their 
foreign competitors, the Swiss govern- 
mental watch monopoly. 

During the period 1926 to 1941 the 
average ennual sales of jeweled watches 
in the United States totaled 3,475,000. 
Of that number the average annual im- 
portation from Switzerland totaled 
2,100,000. That means that during that 
entire period the average annual sale of 
Swiss watches exceeded those produced 
by American labor and sold by American 
watchimakers by 725,000. During the 
years 1942 through 1945, while American 
watchmakers were producing for na- 
tional defense, the sale of Swiss watches 
in the United States rose to 5,293,000 in 
1942; 7,986,000 in 1943; 6,912,600 in 1944; 
and 9,398,716 in 1845. That is a total of 
29,599,716 Swiss watches sold in the 
United States between 1942 and the end 
of last year. That is, the Swiss watch 
monopoly has had complete control of 
the entire American watch market ever 
since Pearl Harbor. The total value of 
those sales will approximate $140,000,000; 
to be exact, $138,802,930. 

When the war ended, American watch- 
makers petitioned the Government to 
equalize the imports of watches as the 
American industry returned to civilian 
production. After hearings, at one of 
which the importers of Swiss watches 
were accorded the opportunity of pre- 
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senting their position, our State Depart- 
ment commenced conversations with the 
Swiss Government with the purpose of 
asking the Swiss to limit their exports to 
the United States voluntarily to 3,000,000 
watches per year. That still would give 
them an American market of 900,000 
watches in excess of the average for the 
15-year period, 1926-41. 

While these conversations were in 
pregress and before any decision had 
been reached, the importers of Swiss 
watches, the American Watch Assem- 
blers Association, S. Ralph Lazarus, 
president, 200 Hudson Street, New York, 
initiated a propaganda campaign in op- 
position to the action of the State De- 
partment. As part of the strategy of 
that campaign a telegram was sent to 
every jeweler in the United States, stat- 
ing that our Government had threatened 
to end the existing trade agreement with 
Switzerland unless the Swiss Govern- 
ment replied by December 15, 1945, to 
our suggestion for a watch exportation 


‘quota. The telegram urged jewelers to 


protest the proposal to their Representa- 
tives in Congress, to their Senators, and 
to the Secretary of State. On December 
4 last, protest against the proposed ex- 
port quota was made in this Chamber 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], who inserted in the REcorp a 
letter he had addressed to Mr. Arthur 
Paul, at that time Director of the Office 
cf International Trade Operations in the 
epartment of Commerce. It has been 
said upon the floor of the House that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], or the law firm of which he is 
a member, represents the Benrus Watch 
Co., one of the largest Swiss watch im- 
porters in the United States, in a legal 
capacity, and that he is or they are a!so 
attorneys for Mr. Lazarus. I do not 
know whether or not it is true. So far 
as I know it is only hearsay. Perhaps 
only the gentleman from New York is 
qualified to admit or deny this; and I 
have not heard him do either. 
Obviously the purpose of the propa- 
ganda campaign initiated by the import- 
ers cf Swiss watches is to induce the 
jewelers of the United States to besiege 
their Representatives in Congress and 
the State Department with a demand for 
more foreign watches, the result of which 
would be to develop the foreign industry 
at the expense of American labor and 
the American industry. And, since the 
importers thus have anticipated the ac- 
tion of the State Department, and any 
voluntary action by the Swiss Govern- 
ment, it is only fair that American labor 
and the American industry should be 
given an opportunity to present the 
American point of view. It cannot be 
doubted that one purpose of the tele- 
gram sent by the importers was to stam- 
pede the jewelers of America into hasty, 
untimely, and ill-considered protest. So 
far as is known no conclusions have been 
reached between the State Department 
and the Swiss Government—at least 
none have been announced. At the 
very least this protest is premature. 
There will be an abundance of watches 
available for all who want them. There 
is now. Import statistics show conclu- 
sively that the importers took advantage 
of the American watchmakers while they 
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were producing precision instruments fo, 
defense, and increased their imports very 
materially. This is especially true sine. 
the end of the war. Importations in the 
months of October, November, and p>. 
cember 1945 alone totaled 4.025.117. as. 
reswit, there now are millions of Swix; 
watches in reserve here. Moreover, new 
techniques acquired by our American ip. 
dustry during the war will enable it tp 
increase materially its former outpy. 
Jewelers will have an abundance of 
American as well as imported watches. 
to sell at a decent profit. If, however 
the importations of Swiss watches con. 
tinue at the same rate as at present, th: 
market will be glutted, and no one yilj 
make a profit. 

Aside from all other considerations, 
the matter is one of serious concern {for 
all our people. Over a period covering 
four generations we have been able to de- 
velop a great American industry devoted 
to the production of precision instru- 
ments. That industry has given employ- 
ment to thousands of skilled American 
craftsmen at wages that have enabled 
them to maintain our American standard 
of living. Moreover, the relations be- 
tween this industry and its employees, 
although united in their own organiza- 
tion, have been such as to constitute an 
outstanding record of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. At a time when the 
relations between labor and manage- 
ment generally are notoriously strained, 
the American watch industry is free 
from labor difficulties. 

The American watch industry never 
has controlled the American market. It 
is a matter of almost universal knowl- 
edge that Swiss watches always have had 
a large part of the American market. 
The Swiss are notoriously adept in the 
art of watchmaking and they always 
have been able to undersell American 
craftsmen. Eighty-five percent of the 
unit cost of a watch movement is labor 
cost. American watchmakers are paid 
from three to four times as much as 
Swiss makers. The profit made in the 
sale of Swiss watches, which are im- 
ported at from one-haif to one-third ol 
the cost of manufacture here, does net 
benefit the Swiss worker, the American 
retailer, or the American consumer. It 
goes into the pocket of the importer, who 
can operate on a shoestring. He has no 
factory; he employs no skilled craftsmen. 
He merely straddles the stream and takes 
toll. 

Under the most favorable tariff treat- 
ment American manufacturers never 
have supplied more than 50 percent 0! 
the American jeweled-watch market. 
Under the 1936 tratie agreement wilh 
Switzerland this was reduced further to 
40 percent. During the war years, % 
already indicated, the Swiss had full con- 
trol of our American market and, unde! 
OPA rulings, at increased prices. 

Congress certainly never intended that 
our present trade policy was designed to 
destroy our American industry, an In- 
dustry that gives employment to Ameri- 
can men and women who not only have 
been compelled to bear a large part of 
the cost of war, but who even now are 
being taxed to aid in world recovery. 
The Swiss watch industry is a govern- 
ment-controlled and government-dom- 
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nated trust. That trust fixes prices and 
determines the conditions under which 
watches and watch-making machinery 
may be sold. 

Mr. Speaker, our recent experience has 
demonstrated conclusively that the 
American jeweled-watch industry is es- 
sential to our national economy, not 
merely during years of peace, but espe- 
cially in years of war. Without it we 
would have been at the mercy of the 
Swiss, the only other source of timing 
mechanisms in the world. If by any 
policy we should destroy this important 
American industry, we shall destroy our 
national defense. A strong American 
watch industry is our only safeguard for 
precision instruments in time of war. 
Our American watch industry contrib- 
uted substantially to our war effort and 
was considered an essential, critical in- 
dustry by our armed forces. Once de- 
stroyed it could not be replaced in suf- 
ficient time to aid us if war again should 
come upon us. It would be but another 
case of “too late.” We should not per- 
mit it to be destroyed by a foreign cartel. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed that Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate already 
have been besieged by correspondence 
emanating from the importers, 

Seven companies compose the total 
array of American watchmakers, namely, 
the Elgin National Watch Co., of Illinois; 
the Hamilton Watch Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Waltham Watch Co., of 
Massachusetts; the E. Ingraham Co., of 
Connecticut; the New Haven Clock Co., 
of Connecticut; the United States Time 
Corp., of Connecticut; and the General 
Time Instruments Corp., of Illinois. 

If legislation is enacted that adversely 
affects the natural growth and develop- 
ment of this, cur own watchmaking in- 
dustry, we, to the same degree, weaken 
our own national defense. 

If, for its wholehearted wartime serv- 

ice, we permit it to be penalized by in- 
viting, encouraging, or even tacitly con- 
senting to a disproportionate peacetime 
competition, we are guilty of a grievous 
wrong, an unfair practice, and an un- 
sound governmental policy. 
Here is an American industry, employ- 
ing American labor, paying American 
wages, aiming to sell an American prod- 
uct to the American people. It desires 
no special favors; it requests no stifling 
of competition; it seeks no monopoly in 
business, 

It aspires to grow with America; it de- 
serves to. 

America needs it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington {[Mr. Horan] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


FULL PRODUCTION OF LUMBER 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to review 
some of the work that Members of this 
House and Members of the other body 
have been doing in attempting to get full 
production in our forests, logging camps, 
and mills so that we can actually have 
material on hand and available for the 
housing boom that we all feel is needed 
= should be under way at this time. 
_ ing the war we practically riddled our 
orests. We greatly overcut the avail- 
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able and handy standing timber adjacent 
to the mills. It is necessary now to go 
farther into the forests to get the logs 
from which to cut.that lumber. That is 
one of the problems. Fortunately, this 
House in passing the agricultural appro- 
priation supply bill last week made pro- 
vision for access roads and forest roads 
and trails that will enable the logging 
trucks to go farther into the forests and 
bring out this lumber. To the credit of 
Congress they are meeting that problem. 

But one of the most important things 
that has already been done by this House 
was in connection with the housing bill 
which we had up about 2 weeks ago. It 
was the Keefe amendment, which di- 
rected the Housing Administrator, with- 
out regard to any other legislation, to di- 
rect the OPA to adjust the ceiling prices 
on lumber so as to get the maximum pro- 
duction. . That is one of the problems 
that is presently before us who repre- 
sent the areas in this Nation from which 
our western pine comes. 

Last week. the leaders of that indus- 
try were here in Washington. They are 
still here. Yesterday, over in the Senate 
Office Building, we had a meeting which 
was attended by Mr. Small, head of the 
Civilian Production Adminstration; Mr. 
Paul Porter, head of OPA; and the Office 
of Reconversion and Stabilization was 
also represented. At that meeting it was 
made plain that the Civilian Production 
Administration is on the beam; that they 
realize the things that will have to be 
done if we are to stimulate the produc- 
tion of lumber and building materials in 
this country. It was revealed at those 
hearings that they had made many rec- 
ommendations to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and that many of these 
recommendations had been either re- 
fused or ignored. Some of their recom- 
mendations had been accepted. Mr. 
Small, when he appeared before this in- 
formal committee, stated that late in 
February he had advised the OPA to 
make an interim advance in the ceiling 
price of lumber in order to stimulate 
production. Apparently he fully recog- 
nizes their obsession for procrastination. 
The OPA has not yet acted. Practically 
all of the lumber yards in this Nation 
are as empty as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. There is practically no lumber 
in any of them. We can legislate, of 
course, but if we want housing, if we 
want containers for the crops that are 
coming on, crops that are perishable and 
have to have packages to ship them in, 
we have got to have action. We must 
have action, in order to get the adjust- 
ment in price ceilings that will bring 
lumber into our lumber yards and even- 
tually into the houses that we hope can 
be built. 

It was brought out, I thought, quite 
clearly, that the cost of getting logs out of 
the forest, through the mills, and as 
boards, into our lumber yards has risen 
tremendously. It is true that our price 
ceilings have been increased during the 
war, They have been increased partially 
because of wage scale increases and par- 
tially for other reasons, but in no case 
has the raise in the price ceiling been 
equal to the rise in the cost of producing 
lumber. Right now the cost of produc- 
tion practically eats up the price that 
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the lumber industry is permitted to sell 
the average of their production. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, who is an authority on the 
lumber industry. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his observation. May I say 
that the gentleman from Washington is 
making a very fine statement regarding 
the lumber situation. The lack of lum- 
ber in this housing crisis is to some extent 
being overemphasized as compared with 
the problems existing in other materials 
for building, but that does not minimize 
at all the fact that the lack of lumber is 
very critical and is holding back our 
housing program. 

May I meke this observation in connec- 
tion with the hearing to which the gen- 
tleman referred, that the lumber produc- 
tion in the western part of the United 
States is somewhat more than 40 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total lumber produc- 
tion. It was brought out in that hear- 
ing that this segment of the national 
volume of lumber production has had no 
attention at all from OPA since VJ-day, 
with no price increases, of course; and 
in fact no decision, even, on the reclassi- 
fication of items for pricing from a war 
to a peacetime basis was made from 
VJ-day until the 6th day of March. 

Mr. HORAN. Did not the industry 
come back here just before VJ-day last 
spring and outline the problems of the 
industry and their own plans for meet- 
ing what they thought would be the needs 
that we find on our doorstep right now? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is very cor- 
rect. I know of my own knowledge that 
the industry called upon Judge Vinson, 
at that time Director of Reconversion, 
back in June of last year and warned 
that there was a housing shortage 
threatened and that something should 
immediately be planned in the way of 
adjusting the price ceilings on housing 
lumber so that when the time came hous- 
ing lumber could be produced. Unfor- 
tunately, nothing was done then. The 
industry later requested that something 
be done about that situation, not once 
but several times. Meanwhile the mills 
were cutting the type of items that had 
been on order by the Army and the Navy 
and other war procurement agencies. 
The ceiling prices for housing material 
were intentionally low during the war 
period to discourage the manufacture 
of these items. Those price ceilings that 
were too low, admittedly too low, have 
been kept in force until just a very few 
days ago. Now the lumber industry is 
being blamed for falling down in its pro- 
duction of housing lumber. As a matter 
of fact, I do not think any person should 
be expected to manufacture something 
at a loss when it was mere negligence 
on the part of a Government agency that 
prevented him from manufacturing the 
proper items at a reasonable margin of 
profit. 

Mr. HORAN. It is true, of course, 
that the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, which this body has repeatedly 
charged with explicit instructions to 
speed up and stimulate production, has 
been doing a good job. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. May I say that 
their recommendations have not only not 
been followed, they have not been acted 
upon at all. 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. I hope 
the House will recogn'ze the need for 
supporting any agency of Government 
with power to act that is out now with 
the idea in mind of stimulating the pro- 
duction of building materials, because 
you cannot in the final analysis build a 
house out of red tape or even legislation; 
you have to have boards and bath tubs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GorE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
|Mr, Hogess] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS MUST VOTE 
STRAIGHT PARTY LINE OR E'.SE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s Washington Post there is an 
article headed “Oust bolters, Wallace 
tells both parties. Congressmen who 
split votes on mejor issues should be 
expelled.” 

Then, following those headlines is the 
report of the speech which was made by 
the distinguished Secretary of Commerce 
which reads in part cs follows: 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace yesterday 
urged that Senators and Representatives who 
split party votes on fundamental issues 
should be expelled from their parties. He 
suggested that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic organizations impose party discipline 
on such major questicns as the British loan, 
foreign relations, full employment, and 
atomic energy. 

However— 


He said— 


I hope this suggested discipline will not be 
used on small issuss. 


That reminds me of an old story about 
@ man who said that he and his wife had 
gotten along beautifully through 30 years 
of married life and that they had never 
had a single quarrel or dispute of any 
kind. When asked how that perfect ac- 
cord had been achieved, he said: 

“Bofore we married, we agreed that she was 
to decide all major issues and that I wculd 
decide all small issues. So far nothing but 
major issues have arisen.” 

The Secretary thinks te decision should 
be left to the President, the Vice President, 
the Speakers of the House and Senate, plus 
the majority and minority leaders of the two 
Houses, perhaps with the -help of party 
caucuses. 


The article quotes the Secretary fur- 
ther: 

Members of the Democratic Party should 
vote for the British loan or be put out of the 


party by not being allowed to run again on 
the Democratic Party ticket. 


Quoting further: 


Either the dissenting Members should join 
the other party or organize an independent 
one. The same should apply to the Repub- 
licans. 


While we all have a high regard for 
the mentality and leadership which the 
distinguished Secretary has evinced at 
times, if seems that in this instance many 
will find it hard, if not impossible, to 
agree with his thesis. If all of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress agreed and if his 
precept were put into practice, the form 
of government we have here known and 
loved would have vanished! 
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The world has seen the rise and fall 
of dictators, emperors, kings. ‘There 
have been oligarchies, But we pride our- 
selves that our Government is far from 
being like, or kin to any such. Ours is 
a representative democracy, elected by 
the free choice of sovereign people who 
are qualified electors in their respective 
States. 

We Members of Congress, in both 
bodies alike, are the elected Representa- 
tives of the people and since the amend- 
raent which provided for popular election 
of Senators, the distinction between Sen- 
ators as ambassadors of the several 
States, while Members of the lower House 
were specifically and solely representa- 
tives of the people, has lost much, if not 
all of its meaning. The Members of the 
House cf Representatives primarily rep- 
resent the people of their own districts; 


next, the people of their respective 
States; and then the people of the 
Nation. 


Under the oath that each Member 
takes, to support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we are kept 
keenly conscious of its provisions and 
our duty thereunder. There is no ref- 
erence whatsoever in the Constitution of 
the United States, nor in any amend- 
ment nor in the preamble, to any duty 
that either a Senator or a Representative 
has to vote as his party leadership dic- 
tates. 

Of course, we announce when we run 
for office that we are candidates, subject 
to the action of the Democratic or the 
Republican or some other party primary. 
But when we are elected as the candidate 
of that party in the genera! election, we 
come here to exercise what we believe 
to be sound judgment, after due con- 
sideration and study of the issues. So 
that to represent first the people of our 
constituencies, then of our States, and 
then of our Nation, we are bound, under 
the Constitution, as we interpret it in 
our own enlightened judgment, to vote 
every time for the best interest of the 
people, and should we fail, we face the 
people again every 2 years as Members 
of this body, or every 6 years if Members 
of the Senate. They will take care of the 
situation if we fail to represent them 
and interpret their wishes and their ne- 
cessities aright. 

Edmund Burke, the great English 
commoner, in his Bristol speech, laid 
down what he believed to be the duty 
of a representative of the people. 

To exercise the privilege of represent- 
ing them intelligently he would come to 
Parliament, would study every issue, and 
exercise all of the good judgment he 
could muster after consultation and 
study to vote what was to their supreme 
and best interest on every issue. 

That may not be the judgment of some 
people who still believe in spite of that 
elucidation that the duty of a represent- 
ative is to vote as his constituents may 
desire at the moment, without having 
had his opportunity to study, and with- 
out his information. But whether belief 
be entertained in the Burke doctrine, or 
not, the point here raised is valid. The 
question is not whether we should vote 
according to the dictetes of our constitu- 
ents or according to the dictates of our 
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own consciences, under our oaths, in the 
light of all the information given us jp 
the hearings, in discussion, and debate 
The point at issue here, if the Secretar, 
is correctly quoted, is that he asserts ths: 
every Member of Congress should yots 
neither according to the dictates of pj; 
constituents, nor of his conscience, py; 
solely according to the dictates of th» 
oligarchs of his political party. The gis. 
tinguished Secretary is here advocating 
according to that portion of the articic 
which is in direct quotation marks, an 
oligarchy, pure and simple. Apparently. 
he would lead from the heights of oy, 
time-honored and proven concept oj 
representative democracy to an oli- 
garchy, which form of government failed 
so long ago as to have been almost for- 
gotten, 

So the issue is stark clear, and we 
must, if we are to do our duty here, ad- 
vise the people of our constituencies and 
of the Nation whether or not we believe 
in any such theories. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be so glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I do not believe my 
colleague from Alabama has said a werd 
that every true Democrat cannot agree 
with. I am one of the fellows of our 
party who really admires Secretary Wel- 
lace. I continue to agree with him on 
many things that some of my colleagues 
do not agree with him on. I think one 
of the outstanding qualities of the Demo- 
cratic Party, however, through the years 
has been its liberality; and liberality 
means breadth that lets the members of 
its party committed to a principle extend 
to the right or to the left, without which 
there cannot be that Democratic swing 
throughout the Nation; and I do hope 
that we do not get so convinced of the 
rightness and solidarity of our views that 
we pull in our confines so that we can- 
not contain the measure of both Houses 
and take care of the economy of this 
Nation and security of the people that 
live in it. 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to have those 
observations from the gentleman. 

Mr. PATRICK. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on the excellent disserta- 
tion he is making of sound democratic 
principles. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman. 

This advocacy of oligarchy as a form 
of government for the United States 
an anachronism of which a brilliant an¢ 
able Cabinet officer of our Government 
is not to be complimented for makine. 

Mr. Speaker, what use would there 
be of a Congress if we were to follow tne 
advice of the distinguished Secretary © 
Commerce? There would be the Pres- 
dent, the Vice President, the leadership 
of either party that you happen to belon: 
to and you might need sometime the aid 
of a party caucus. But what need would 
there be for either branch of Congress: 
The answer is, of course, none, becavs’ 
no matter how honestly you might a 
form your duty, no matter how intell- 
gent you might become, no matter pel 
hard you might work or how much e- 
lightened help you might get from — 
fellow Members or from the testimony ” 
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committee, you could not exercise your 
own judement. That would be done for 
vou by the oligarchs. So it is, if we are 
+o follow the leadership which is here 
announced, democracy is dead. 

sargeant Smith Prentiss, of Missis- 
<ppi, speaking in the Senate of the 
United States in defense of his seat in 
that body, said, and I quote from mem- 
ory: 

That may be your answer. You may de- 
cree that Mississippi has not the right to 
representation in this great body; but when 
vey so rule, my fellow Members, then blot out 
that star that shines for Mississippi in the 
dag, but leave the stripe, fit emblem of the 
shame. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. SmitH of Maine (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hate), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of critical illness in her family. 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of Mr. 
Bares of Kentucky), for 1 day, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Sp:rkMAN), for 2 days, on account of 
important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. 
SpARKMAN) Was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude an article from a magazine. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title, which 
was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
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following titles: 

S.396. An act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

8.1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; and 

8.1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to “Custer Battlefield 
National Monument,” and for other purposes. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
& joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 


H J. Res. 301, Joint resolution to amend 
Public Law 30 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
nove that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow. 


be sday, March 20, 1946, at 12 o’clock 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


On Wednesday, March 20, 1946, the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization wiil proceed with hearings on H. 
R. 3663. 

The hearings will begin at 10:30 a. m. 
in room 445, Old House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FLoop CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
an executive session on H. R. 4781 on 
Friday morning, March 22, 1946, at 10 
a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1147. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
9, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, 
on a review of reports on Portland Harbor, 
Maine, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on June 6, 1939 (H. 
Doc. No. 510); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 

1148. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States’ Army, dated November 
23, 1945, submitting a report, with illustra- 
tions, on a preliminary examination and 
review of reports on the Mississippi River 
between the Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
for harbor improvements in Lake Pepin, 
Minn. and Wis., including Lake City Harbor, 
Minn., requested by resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on December 19, 1938, 
and July 18, 1989 (H. Doc. No. 511); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with two illustra- 
tions. . 

1149. A letter from the Chairman, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report of the operations of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington as of the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1150. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to improve the administration of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1151. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the Naval Reserve Act of 1928, 
as amended, so as to establish the Women’s 
Reserve on a permanent basis, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 


committees were delivered to the Clerk, 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 5€6. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3864, a bill to establish 
the office of Under Secretary of Labor, and 
three offices of Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
and to abolish the existing office of Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and the existing office of 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1786). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEMKE: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 4435. A bill to establish the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Park; to erect 
a@ monument in memory of Theodore Roose- 
velt in the village of Medora, N. Dak.; and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1787). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H.R. 5&91. A bill to re- 
serve for the use of the United States all 
deposits of fissionable materials contained 
in the public lands; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1788). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 5626. A bill to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to appoint and employ re- 
tired officers without effecting their retired 
status, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1789). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. KECGH: Committce on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5380. A bill to 
provide for the conferring of the degree of 
bachelor of science upon graduates of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1790). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr, ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1791. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 567. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 2239, 
@ bill to simplify and improve credit services 
to farmers and promote farm ownership by 
abolishing certain agricultural lending agen- 
cies and functions, by transferring assets to 
the Farmers’ Home Corporation, by author- 
gine Government insurance of loans to 

armers, by creating preferences for loans 
and insured mortgages to enable veterans to 
acquire farms, by providing additional spe- 
cific authority and directions with respect to 
the liquidation of resettlement projects and 
rural rehabilitation projects for resettlement 
Purposes, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1792). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims 
H. R. 3781. A bill for the relief of Mabel M. 
Fischer; with amendment (Rept. No. 1755) 
Referred to the Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 
Claims. H. R. 3971. 


Vhole 


Committee on 
A bill for the relief of 
Charles A. Clark; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1756). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4090. A bill for the relief of 
Roy Hesselmeyer; with amendment (Rept. 
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No. 1757). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4141. A bill for the relief of Piombo 
Bros. and Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1758). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4244. A bill for the relief of Fundador 
Nieves del Valle; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1759). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 48&2. A bill for the relief of Ola L., 
Margaret, and Beity Bea Wright; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1760). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHREE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4405. A bill for the relief of John 
Bokelaar; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1761). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4491. A bill for the relief of Miss Vertie 
Bea Loggins; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1762). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4600. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of Patsy Ann Maheuwx, deceased; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1762). R-ferred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4633. A bill for the relief of John B. 
Clausen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1764). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4640. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
Hastings; with amendment (Rept. No. 1765). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Howse. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4716. A bill for the relief of Charics B. 
Borell; with amendment (Rept. No. 1766). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hovse. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4777. A bill for the relief of the Saw- 
tooth Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1767). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4800. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Fleishman; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1768). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4832. A bill for the relief of Stanley B. 
Reeves and Mrs. Stanley B. Reeves; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1768). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4836. A bill for the relief of Louis M. 
Drolet; without amendment. (Rept. No. 1770). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4854. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Smith; with amendment (Rept. No. 1771). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Howse. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4885. A bill for the relief of Ernst 
V. Brender; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1772). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4904. A bill for the relief of Cleo D. 
Johnson and Jack B. Cherry; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1773). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4920. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Curtis Wilson, deceased; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1774). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R.4977. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Theresa Ebrecht; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1775). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 4997. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Novella Wade; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1776). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Hovse. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R.5208. A bill for the relief of Michael 
J. Keaveney and Mary C. Keaveney;. with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1777). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 53607. A bill for the relief of Ben V. 
King; without amendment (Rept. No. 1778). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 6664. A-bill for the relief of Oscar R. 
Steinert; with amendment (Rept. No. 1779). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1229, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mery 
M. Wolf; without amendment (Rept. Fo. 
1780). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Hcuse. 

Mr. COMBS: Ccmmittee on Claims. 
1394. 


H. R. 
A bill for the relief of William H. W., 
Kemp; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1781). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1840. A bill to confer jurisdiction upen 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Herbert 
R. W. Lauterbach and others for compensa- 
tion for overtime labor performed at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., in ex- 
cess of the legal day of 8 hours; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1782). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 3378. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jchn 
A. Logan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1783). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Claims. 
H.R.2506. A bill for the relief of Mary A. 
Wallis; with amendment (Rept. No. 1784). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims: 


H.R. 3822. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nora 
E. Overcash; with amendment (Rept. No. 


1785). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whcle Houte. 
Mr. McGENEE: Committee on Claims. 


H.R. 1345. A bill for the relief of David M. 
Matteson; with amendment (Rept. No. 1793). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills ard resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 65815. A bill to amend the act of May 
13, 1938, as amended, so as to allow remarried 
widows of World War veterans to receive 
compensatioa in certain *ases; to the Com- 
mittee cn World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 5816. A bill to amend section 25 (b) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 5817. A bill to authorize additional 
permanent professors of the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5818. A bill to authorize the payment 
of additional uniform gratuity to reserve of- 
ficers commissioned from the status of avia- 
tion cadets; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 5819. A bill to repeal certain provi- 

sions authorizing the establishing of priori- 
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ties In transportation by merchant yess»). 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marin, 
aud Pisheries. 

By Mr, BURCH: 

H. R. 5620. A bill relating to mail servic. ,. 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H.; to the Comm):. 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. _ 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 136. Concurrent resolution er. 
pressing the sense of Congress that Gree 
be granted fair reparation, and for oi her py. 
poses, to the Committee on Foreign Aijairs: 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memoria): 
were presented and referred as follow: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leo; 


lature of the State of Idaho, memorializin; 
the President and the Congress cf the Unite, 
States to express through appropriate Icpis. 
lation an approved plan of expansion of cu 
air transportation facilities so as to include 
through feeder line service; to the Commitice 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Also, memorial of the Legiclature of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, memorializir: 
the President and the Congress of (he Unit 
States to enact legislation providing for the 
return of public employment offices to S.xte 
operation; to the Committee on Labor. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, priva' 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 5821. A bill for the relief of Jekob 
Clue, also known as Jacob Kluelh; to the 

committee on Immigration and Naiuraliz- 
tion. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 5822. A bill for the relief of Shuji 
Sugawara, his wife, Haru Hazel Sugawar 
and his children, Albert Nobuyuki Sugawara 
and Katherine Meiko Sugawara; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization 

By Mr, KOPPLEMANN: 

H. R. 5823. A bill for the relief of Manu 
Ferriera Antunes; to the Committee on In- 
migration and Naturalization. 

My Mr. McMILLAN of South Cerolin: 

H. R. 5824. A bill granting an increase cf 
pension to William E. McIntosh; to the Cou- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 5825. A bill for the relief of George 
E. Doyle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 5826. A bill for the relief of E:waré 
M. Rinker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 5827. A bill for the relief of Briat | 
Hubert Wright; to the Committee on Imm 
gration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXIT, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Cle:k's des 
and referred as folicws: 

1713. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Res- 
lution by the Ukrainian Americans tom 
western New York, protesting egainst force: 
repatriation of Ukrainian refugees and Tr 
questing that they be granted their inalie 
able right of political asylum; to the Com 
mittee on Fcreign Affairs. 

1714. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed 'Y 
O. M. Peak and other food merchants of Li! 
coln County, Oreg., suggesting ceriain mce~ 
fications of the Price Control Act; to ™° 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1715. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Fetl- 
tion of Oliver C. Wordell, secretary-treasw™ 
Brillion Lions Club, Erillien, Wis., pet!so" 
ing Congress to include the sum of £50,000 
agriculture appropriation bill for 1947 for “* 
establishment of a forest research centr 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Agricu™ 














1716. By Mr. WALTER: Resolution of parish 

; Christ Church, Philadelphia, with regard 
a the UNO, etc.; to the Committee on For- 
ion Affairs. 

“717, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Townsend Clubs of the Fifth Congressional 
pistrict of the State of Florida, petitioning 
sideration of their resolution with refer- 
ait to support of House bills 2229 and 2230; 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
1719. Also, petition of various citizens of 
craton, Colo., petitioning consideration of 
aie resolution with reference to the admit- 
ce to this country of the English wife of 
Set Silvador Velasquez; to the Committee 
‘ ) Immigration and Naturalization. 

“1719. Also, petition of Southern Hardwood 
producers, Inc., petitioning consideration of 
+heir recolution with reference to request to 
werease southern hardwood and cypress 
prices 20 percent; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1720. Also, petition of the Wisconsin 
Leazue of Radio Stations, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endcrsement of the Lea bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


e 
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SENATE 


Wepnespay, Marcu 20, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Chaplain Maj. Paul W. Yinger, AUS, 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the strength 
of those who seek Thee, the joy of those 
\-ho love Thee, we who are Thy crea- 
tures ask Thy wisdom and leading, with- 
out which our days are aimless and our 
strivings mean and momentary. 

O Thou who art the Teacher of the 
meek, speak to us the word of truth that 
we be not condemned to move from error 
to despair and from despair to defeat. 

Bless our land, we pray, with the fruits 
of honest toil and the blessings which 
come from devotion to Thy way. Fash- 
ion us into a courageous and noble peo- 
ple that we may prove ourselves the 
encouragement and hope of the world. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


_ On request of Mr. Hitz, and by unan- 
Imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Tuesday, March 19, 1946, was dis- 
a with, and the Journal was ap- 
roved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


_ Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
hominations were communicated to the 
—— by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
aries, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4873) to 
= cate an Agricultural Credit Agency, to 
Cons )lidate therein all Federal agricul- 


‘ral lending agencies, to create a pub- 
ty wt-appraisal system, and for other 
vurPoses, in which it requested the con- 
““Tence of the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 19, 1846, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


§S. 396. An act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

S.°1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; and f 

S. 1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefieid National Cemetery, in 
the State of Montana, to Custer Battlefield 
National Monument, and for other purposes. 


COMMENDATION OF COMMODORE JAMES 
K. VARDAMAN-—RESOLUTION OF MIS- 
SISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BiLBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi commending the Honor- 
able James K. Vardaman, whose nomi- 
nation as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is now before the Senate. 
I ask to have the resolution printed in 
the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 31 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate to confirm the ep- 
pointment of James K. Vardaman as a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 


Whereas James K. Vardaman is a native- 
born Mississippian and a member of one of 
Mississippi’s most illustrious families, his 
father, James K. Vardaman, Sr., having 
served as a member of the legislature, 
speaker of the house of representatives, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, and a United States 
Senator; and 

Whereas James K. Vardaman has an exc2l- 
lent educational background, having gradu- 
ated from the University of Mississippi with 
both a bachelor of arts degree and a bachelor 
of laws degree; and 

Whereas he has had a long and wide expe- 
rience in the handling of bonds, finance, and 
banking; and 

Whereas James K. Vardaman has served 
his country bravely and courageously as a 
captain of artillery in World War I and asa 
commander, captain, and commodore in the 
United States Navy in World War II, and 
was wounded in the invasion of southern 
Europe; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has appointed Commodore Vardaman as a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System because of his quali- 
fications as a banker and because of his wide 
experience in finance and bonds: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the United States Sen- 
ate be memorialized to confirm the appoint- 
ment of James K. Vardaman as a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the clerk of the United 
Senate and to the two Senators from the 
State of Mississippi. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
February 27, 1946. 

J. WALTER SILLUs, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate, March 5, 1946, 

F. L. WRIGHT, 
President of the Senate, 
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AMENDMENT OF PAIR LABOR STANDARCIS 
ACT—PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a telegram signed by out- 
standing businessmen of my home town 
of Topeka, Kans., urgently appealing to 
the Congress to indicate definitely in the 
pending bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1988, and for other purposes, that 
employees of any office building which is 
not engaged in interstate commerce be 
exempt from the wage-hour provisions. 
I earnestly hope such action will be taken 
by the Senate when that section of the 
bill is reached. 

I ask unanimous consent to present the 
telegram and that it be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was received, ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

ToOrEKA, K4ns3., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. ArktHuR A. CAPPER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the undersigned in conference just 
concluded are unanimously agreed that wage- 
hour amendment, S. 1349, would extend pro- 
visions of wage-hour law to practically all 
office buildings. Only those buildings en- 
gaged in interstate commerce are now cov- 
ered by law. . Proposed legislation would 
bring under law every activity affecting com- 
merce. Proposed changes would create con- 
fusion. Proposed changes should possibly 
remove all distinction between interstate and 
intrastate business and we urge your vigore- 
ous opposition. 

Paul Sweet, David Neiswanger, Laird 
Dean, Wm. O. Biby, David G. Pace, 
H. O. Chapman, J. E. Merriam, 
Cc. O. Blevans, W. L. Hamilton, 
John Dean, Henry Eubb. 


USE OF WORDS “OBSERVE SUNDAY” IN 
CANCELLATION OF MAIL 


Mr. CAPFER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp without the signatures at- 
tached a letter signed by the Reverend 
Robert I. Scott, pastor, and 65 members 
of the United Presbyterian Church, of 
Chicopee, Mass., in which they endorse 
Senate Joint Resolution 46 to provide 
for use of the words “Observe Sunday” 
in the cancellation of United States mail. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
received, referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp without the 
signatures attached, as follows: 

Cuicopre, MAss., March 7, 1946. 

Dear Sir: We are more than happy for 
the Christian stand that you have shown in 
the intrcduction of the Senate Joint Resolu- 


tion 46 and desire to add cur testimony to 
yours 

Even the guiet printing of “Observe Sun- 
day” on the mail, eSpecially at the strategic 


season of the year that you propose, shall 
speak much for the preservation of a day 
that should be marked with the thanksgiv- 
ing and prayers of a so-called Christian na- 
tion. 

We appreciate this and all similar efforts 
and in token thereof have affixed cur names 
as fellow citizens and fellow Christians and 
we shall watch and pray for the enactment of 
this bill. 

Sincerely, 
THE MINISTER AND MEMBEZS. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

Py Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

8.1871. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of a parcel of land at the naval supply depot, 
Bayonne, N. J., to the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1070); and 

H. J. Res.307. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the use of naval vessels to determine the 
effect of atomic weapons upon such ves- 
sels; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1071). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGES: 

S. 1967. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands, to pro- 
vide for the adoption of a constitution and 
a form of government for the Philippine Is- 
lands, and for other purposes,” as amended; 


to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1958. A bill for the relief of Ida Valeri; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

S. 1969. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Evans; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.1970. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1971. A bill authorizing the Secretary ot 
the Navy to dispose of certain materials to 
the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary; to 
the Committee on Nava. Affairs. 

(Mr. MEAD introduced Senate bill 1972, to 
repeal the prohibition against the filling of a 
vacancy in the cffice of district judge in the 
Southern District of New York, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 


DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the Judi- 
cial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, 
at its recent session which was held in 
September 1945, recommended the repeal 
of the prchibition against filling the judi- 
cial vacancy in the District Court of the 
Southern District of New York. That 
vacancy wes caused by the retirement of 
the late Judge John M. Woolsey. The 
efiect of this action would be to restore 
to 13 the number of district court judges 
authorized for the southern district of 
New York. The thirteenth judge was 
authorized by the act of May 24, 1940, 
but that act contained a provision to 
the effect that thereafter the first va- 
cancy occurring in the Office of district 
judge should not be filled. Consequently, 
the number of judges reverted to 12 upon 
the retirement last December 31 of Judge 
Woolsey. 
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Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to intreduced for appro- 
priate reference a bill to repeal the pro- 
vision which prevents the filling of the 
vacancy in the southern district of New 
York which was caused by the retirement 
of Judge Woolsey. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1972) to repeal the prohibition against 
the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
district judge in the southern district 
of New York was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LAEOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. MEAD, and Mr. HOEY each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (S. 1349) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1947—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5605) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 20, 1947, and 
for other purposes, which was in the item 
“Forest and range management investi- 
gations,” on page 38, line 19, to strike 
out “$2.330,000”" and in lieu thereof to 
insert “$2,405,000,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4873) to create an 
Agricultural Credit Agency, to consoli- 
date therein all Federal agricultural 
lending agencies, to create a public farm- 
appraisal system, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
FEDERAL BANKING LAWS 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 242), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing end Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to (1) the 
circumstances under which agencies of the 
Federal Government may grant or decline 
to grant banking charters or memberships in 
Federal agencies to banking institutions, or 
approve or disapprove the establishment of 
additional banking facilities by existing in- 
stitutions, and (2) the administration of the 
Federal banking laws, particularly concerning 
the equal opportunity of banking institu- 
tions to share in the benefits of such laws, 
and whether discrimination and unfair prac- 
tices are indulged by supervisory agencies to 
the prejudice of particular institutions. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable 
concerning additional legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
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journed periods of the Seventy-ninth (op. 
gress to employ such clerical and other as. 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwis. 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books 
papers, and documents, to administer eyo), 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to mat. 
such expenditures, as it deems advisapje 
The cost of stenographic services to repor; 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 5 
cents per hundred words. The expenses o; 
the committee under this resolution, whic) 
shall not exceed ¢———, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate unoy 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
GRADES OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
FLEET ADMIRAL OF THE NAVY, AnD 
GENERAL IN THE MARINE CORPS—coN. 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis. 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to ihe bill (§, 
1354) to authorize the permanent appoint- 
ment in the grades of General of the Army. 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy, 
and general in the Marine Corps, respectively, 
of certain individuals who have served in 
such grades during the Second World War, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment 
numbered 3. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House nun- 
bered 1, 2, and 4, and the amendment of 
the House to the title of the bill; and agree 
tothe same. Amendment numbered 5: That 
the Senate recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House numbered 5, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “shall be entitled to receive 
the same pay and allowancés while on the 
retired list as officers appointed under this 
section are entitled to receive while on active 
duty. 

“Sec. 3. The President is hereby author- 
ized, by and with the advice and conselt 
of the Senate, to appoint to the permanent 
grade of admiral in the Coast Guard any 
individual who shall have served as Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, with the grade 
and rank of admiral, after March 21, 194%, 
and before August 14, 1945, Any officer ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this sectiol 
shall receive the pay and allowances pre- 
scribed by section 3 of the Act of March 
21, 1945 (Public Law 20, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress); and any such officer who has beet 
or may hereafter be retired or relieved from 
active duty shall be entitled to have his nem: 
placed on the retired list with the highest 
grade or rank held by him on the active list 
or while on active duty, and chall be 
titled to receive the came ray and allowances 
while on the retired list as officers appointed 
under this section are entitled to receiv 
while on active duty.”; and the House agree 
to the same, 

Expert D. THOMAS, 
EpwIn C. JOHNEON, 
Lrstrer HL, 
Warren R, AUSTIN, 
SryLes Brivces, 
Managers on the Part of tie Senate. 
ANDREW J. May, 
EWING THOMASON, 
OverTON Brooks, 
Watter G. ANDREWS, 
Dewey Snort, ; 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 








1946 
sue OPA-ARTICLE BY SENATOR WILEY 


| Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
nave printed in the RECORD an article entitled 
vynat's Wrong with OPA?” written by him 
and published in the March 1946 issue of 
the washington News Digest, which appears 
in the A; pendix.] 


\MERICAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES— 
n ADDRESS BY CHESTER V. SALOMON 


Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
ivered by Chester V. Salomon, of Milwaukee, 
wis, before Second Ward Republican Club of 
Milwaukee on March 14, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 

NEED FOR FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLA- 

TiION—STATEMENT BY SENATOR BALL 


|Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement en- 
titled “Is Federal Labor Legislation Need?” 
made by him on March 19, 1946, which. ap- 
pears in the Appendix. | 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR MEAD 


(Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rzecorp a Jackson Day 
dinner address delivered by him at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on March 18, 1946, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 


FOOD SITUATION IN EUROPE—ARTICLE 
BY BISHOP SHEIL 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on the 
subject of the food situation in foreign coun- 
tries written by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil and 
published in the Washington Post of March 
10, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


JEWISH HOMELAND IN PALESTINE— 
ADDRESS BY SOLICITOR GENERAL 
McGRATH 


|Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp, a radio address 
on the subject of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, delivered by Solicitor General J. 
Howard McGrath on March 5, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE BRITISH LOAN—STATEMENT BY 
EDWARD A. O’NEAL 


|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the statement in 
support of the British loan made by Edward 
A. O'Neal, president, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, before the Senate Bankin 
and Currency Committee on March 13, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
|Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a national eco- 
homic policy for agriculture adopted by the 


National Farmers Union, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


APPOINTMENT OF BERNARD M. BARUCH 
TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
: [Mr, LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
Have printed in the Rsecorp an editorial en- 
titled “New Assignment,” from the Washing- 
ton £vening Star of March 19, relating to the 
Cesignation of Bernard M. Baruch as the 
American representative on the United Na- 
‘ons Atomie Energy Commission, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. ] 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor, 
_Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
“Or yield to me to suggest the absence of 
& quorum? 
fy ye) : 
Mr. PEPPER, I yield for that purpose. 


— I suggest the absence of a 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart Myers 
Bailey Hatch O Daniel 
Ball Hawkes O’Mahoney 
Bankhead Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bilbo Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Hoey Reed 

Buck Huffman Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, S.C; Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Carville Knowiand Stanfill 
Chavez La Follette Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 

Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Eastland McMehon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Mitchell Wiley 
Gossett Moore Willis 
Green Morse 

Guffey Murdock 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WacNnrr] 
are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Plorida (Mr. An- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Brices] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] is detained on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada I[Mr. 
McCarran] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs] is recovering from a 
recent operation. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Buttrr], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SHrIpsTEAD], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG] are neces- 
sarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brrpces], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is still detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent because of the ill- 
ness of a relative. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILson] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sey- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY FOR PEACE AND A 
NEW WORLD 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, as the 
hearts of men and nations are gripped in 
the fear of war, I rise to speak for peace, 
and against war, and alike against the 
causes of war and those who want to 
make wer. 

The grim danger of war which faces 
America and the world today impels me 
to speak with the utmost candor and 
plainness. 

Before the veterans have all come home 
to their families again, before artificial 
legs and arms have been provided for the 
amputees, before new faces have been 
made for the scarred and wounded, be- 
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fore the sick and injured have all gotten 
into hospitals, and the handicapped have 
learned a new way of earning a living— 
yes, before the war itself is over, respon- 
sible people are letting their tongues roll 
the word “war” again. 

It is time for the Government and the 
people of this country to stop, look, and 
listen. It is time—yes, it is late—for 
those millions of American men and 
women who have just laid down the 
weapons of war to awaken to the fact that 
we are hurtling toward war again. It 
is late for the mothers and fathers of 
this country who have just got some of 
their sons home, to be startled, and to 
realize that they are about to lose them 
again, and that the monster of war which 
they thought forever dead is rising once 
more. 

What is this fright and furor which 
makes us so tense we can listen without 
surprise or shock at the rumor around 
the Halls of this Congress a few after- 
noons ago that demobilization had been 
stopped, leaves canceled, and feverish 
Preparation for mobilization was in 
progress? There was such credibility in 
the very nature of this suggestion that 
the War Department had officially to 
deny it, even to the Congress. 

Who is it that threatens us with war? 

Has Germany, so recently and so 
soundly defeated, suddenly reemerged as 
a potent enemy, ready to strike again? 

Has Japan, after surrendering abjectly, 
eluded the vigilance of General Mac- 
Arthur and his troops? Does she now 
stand ready again to plunge her treach- 
erous dagger in our backs? 

Have all our late enemies been sud- 
denly resurrected from the grave dug by 
our victory only a few short months ago? 

No. Germany, Japan, and their satel- 
lites are prostrate. It is not they who 
are the cause of these rumors of war. 

Rather it is among the Allics who so 
gloriousiy fought together to defeat 
them, that, according to everything we 
see and hear, a new war threatens. 

Here, for the first time in modern his- 
tory, three major powers, all who fought 
grandly together as allies, stand unchal- 
lenged in the world. Their enemy is de- 
feated, and no one save those whose 
hands they have clasped in the friend- 
ship of struggle and sacrifice are capable 
of threatening them. And yet we live in 
tension comparable to the days before 
Munich or on the eve of either of the last 
wars. Before we throw away this peace 
we have so dearly won, before we con- 
demn mankind to war suicide, before we 
thrust back the hand of plenty which the 
future has hospitably been extending to- 
ward us and toward all mankind, is it 
not time to look with candor and clear 
sight, and with an earnestness which be- 
speaks the horror of what we risk if we 
fail, to try to understand what lies be- 
hind all this planning and talking about 
war. 

Of course, there are always national 
chauvinism, imperial vanity, and the 
dangerous dregs of unrepentant isola- 
tionism loose in the land and in the 
world. And there is, of course, the in- 
famous influence of fearmongers and 
warmongers who are promoting their 
gambles with death and destruction to 
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recapture their industrial or political 
empires which were destroyed in the 
defeat of nazism. 

But beyond and behind these sinister 
forces and people, this tension which 
threatens war is the reflection of the des- 
perate reaching out of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union for 
national security. 

Let us look at the Big Three, the vic- 
torious Big Three, today and see what 
they are doing for self-preservation. 

Take ourselves first. The extent of de- 
mobil:‘zation we have had is primarily 
due to the demand of the men that they 
be let out and of their families and loved 
ones that they come home rather than 
to any desire on the part of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Forces. It has been recom- 
mended to the Congress that we have an 
Army of over a million, a Navy of 500,090; 
that we have over a thousand ships in 
active service and a reserve fleet subject 
to immediate manning—the largest Navy 
in the world beyond all question and es- 


sentially the equal of all other navies - 


afloat. 

It has been recommended that we have 
an Air Force of 500,000 men and the 
greatest and most modern air fleets, with 
the entire world in their range. 

It has been recommended to the Con- 
gress that we extend selective service 
and that we adopt peacetime compul- 
sory military training in America. 

We are told that so many of our war 
plants will be stand-by plants ready for 
instant use in the making of war ma- 
terial, and that we shall stock pile from 
the ends of the earth strategic and criti- 
cal materials. 

Demand has been imperatively made 
that we gird ourselves with scores of 
major bases, stretching in the west to 
the coast of China 6,000 miles from San 
Francisco, reaching practically from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, and including 
the mandated islands in the Marianas 
and the Carolines held by the Japanese 
under the League of Nations. And the 
same demand has been made for a sys- 
tem of bases that stretch the length of 
the hemisphere in the Atlantic. 

Over and above all this, we have the 
atomic bomb. According to reports we 
are stock piling atomic bombs as fast as 
our facilities will allow, notwithstanding 
the growing resignations and resistance 
of the scientists who made the bomb 
possible. 

We are on the verge of the most colos- 
sal experiment in military history to see 
what is the real strength and power and 
behavior of this atomic bomb, so that we 
may increase its destructive character, 
and at the same time build perhaps a new 
type of fleet impervious to the atomic 
bomb of another—an experiment, inci- 
dentally, to which the Security Council 
of the United Nations Organization has 
not yet been invited. And we clutch des- 
perately to the atomic bomb and our ex- 
clusive control of it like a fearful child 
clutching the hand of an all-powerful 
father. Meantime, some among us ad- 
vocate that the military should become 
the principal guardians and users of this 
mighty atomic power. 

Indeed, those who used to argue that 
the safeguards of our security were the 
two oceans now urge us to span all oceans 
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and move from pole to pole and conti- 
nent to continent in desperate quest for 
an illusory military security, while other 
nations, inevitably apprehensive over all 
these things; ask, “What is America up 
to? Is it just security they seek?” 

Does all this sound like a nation which 
feels calm and secure in a world grown 
small and neighborly? 

Let us look at Britain, another member 
of the Big Three. 

Tory and Socialist alike are aquiver 
over the dangers to their routes to India, 
over the deterioration of the Empire’s 
life lines, over the possibility of some 
other powerful nation getting a foothold 
in the Mediterranean which Britain, 
1,500 miles away, seems to regard as her 
own “Mare Nostrum.” 

Why does she keep 4,000,000 men un- 
der arms? Why does she maintain ar- 
mies of so-called “protection” in Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, Indonesia, India, Indo- 
China, Burma, and everywhere else along 
the routes of Empire? Exhausted and 
financially pressed as she is, beset with 
tremendous domestic recovery problems 
which for their solution require the 
strong arms of all her men and women, 
Britain still keeps huge armies on the 
alert, and constantly is building a greater 
Navy, a greater air force, carrying on des- 
perately research in the improvement of 
war weapons and in the science of war, 
and reaching out eagerly and earnestiy 
for bilateral alliances and nonaggression 
compacts. 

Even with the United Nations Organ- 
ization established and the Security 
Council at work, Britain acts. the part 
of a nation on the brink of war. She 
holds onto her corner of the atomic bomb 
like grim death, backing America’s stand 
on secrecy with a determination born of 
panic. 

Is this the picture of a great nation 
and a people which has just emerged 
victorious from her most dangerous of 
all wars and now faces confidently the 
future in a safe and prosperous world? 

Now let us take the third member, 
Russia. 

Russia is strong today. But after a 
bitter yesterday, Russia looks appre- 
hensively to what she may encounter 
tomorrow. She is suspicious. Denied 
the atomic bomb, denied warm water 
outlets, denied the common courtesy of 
economic negotiations with her greatest 
ally, believing that her philosophy is such 
that she will never be accepted by na- 
tions dominated by cartelists, reaction- 
aries, or Russophobes, Russia is beset 
with many fears. 

She reads the newspapers of Britain 
and the United States. She learns of 
the speeches made by men in high office, 
including the speeches made in the Con- 
gress. She makes an application for a 
loan from her old comrade in arms, the 
United States, and what happens to it? 

In the words of Generalissimo Stalin 
to me last September in Moscow. “Six 
months have elapsed and Russia has not 
even had an answer to her application 
for a $6,000,000,000 loan to help her re- 
pair the damage of war and raise the 
standard of living of the Russian people.” 

After this conversation, the American 
Embassy in Moscow wrote a letter to 
the Soviet Foreign Office calling atten- 
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tion to an earlier letter from the Uniteg 
States advising that American policy hag 
not yet been formulated with respect +, 
such loans. Another 6 months elapses 
and meanwhile a $3,750,000,000 loan hes 
been specially negotiated with another 
power and laid before the Congress. But 
Cabinet members in Washington go» 
there never was such an application 
made. Maybe Stalin did not know. 

Then the startling announcement j; 
made that there was a Russian applica. 
tion for an Export-Import Bank loan, byt 
it got lost in a pigeonhole and has just 
been discovered. . 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I had hoped to be able 
to continue without interruption, if. tie 
Senator does not mind. 

Russia forms her own opinion of 
whether a Russian loan would be recom- 
mended by the American Government 
and could pass the American Congress. 
and thereafter adopts her 5-year plan 
to the desperate need of lifting herself 
by her own bootstraps. 

The Soviet Union too keeps a great 
army, the greatest in the world under 
arms, and lays great plans for its new 
strength and power. She works desper- 
ately to build her own atomic bomb and 
to provide new and improved weapons 
of war. In the Far East, in the Middle 
East, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Balkans, in eastern Europe, and in the 
Baltic, she strives to build a “Maginot 
line” of security. She reaches out eager- 
ly for critical and strategic materials, 
particularly oil. And she must take 
from the low standard of living of her 
people, a people who have suffered more 
than any great nation in history from 
war, the materials and the manpower 
with which to support this security 
machine. 

Russia knows what war is. Hence her 
fear is not imaginary. It grows out of 
anguish and suffering. It rises from the 
smoking, battered ruins of her devas- 
tated areas, from the 15,000.090 men, 
women, and children—50 times ou 
losses—she lost in this war, from the 25,- 
000,000 whom that war left homeless and 
starving, from all those who went hun- 
gry, poorly clothed, and wretchedly 
housed, to defeat those enemies who with 
fierce barbarity and unspeakable atroc- 
ity invaded her soil and attacked her 
people. ' 

I heard of the incident of Russian 
slave laborers being transported into 
Germany; of women hastily snatched 
from their homes without regard to their 
health, some of them giving birth to 
babies in the slave train, and the Ges- 
tapo snatching those newborn babies 
from the clutching embrace of mothe!s 
and hurling them out the window “ 
perish in the snow beside the track. 

Russia’s fear is aggravated by her 
memory of the past. She remembers the 
summer of 1919, when the armies of 14 
nations, including Britain, France, 
China, the United States, Germany, 
Japan were waging war against the new 


Soviet Union upon Soviet soil. 


She remembers the 7,000,000 Russian 
men, women, and children who perished 
in battle or from starvation and disease 
in 214 years of bloody intervention and 
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civil war, and the estimated $60,000,- 
900.000 of property damage she suffered 
in the same period. 

rhe Russians remember what Winston 
~,urchill himself, on another day and 


vs -nother mood, said of this period. He 


sala: 

Were they (the Allies) at war with Russia? 
But they shot Soviet Rus- 
They stood as invaders on the 
Russian soil. They armed the enemies of 
‘ye Soviet Government. They blockaded 
its ports and sank its battleships. They 
nari tly desired and schemed its downfall. 
But war? Saocking. Interference? Shame. 
it was. they repeated, a matter cf indif- 
forence to them how Russians settled their 
vw affairs. They were impartial—Bang! 


Russia remembers the Red baiting, the 
articulated and open conspiracy against 
her among the major capitalistic powers 
of the world, which went on after foreign 
military forees were withdrawn or driven 
from the Soviet Union, and the long 
period when she was feared and hated by 
all and recognized by none. 

She remembers how long it was before 
Britain recognized her established Gov- 
ernment, and that more than a decade 
passed, after her Government was in in- 
disputable power and authority, before 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became President 
of the United States and recognized her. 

She remembers how long it was before 
she was permitted entry into the League 
of Nations, and then how her sober pleas 
for collective security and for disarma- 
ment were contemptuously ignored. 

She remembers how Hitler was built 
up against her and how she was denied 
an invitation to Munich, where it was 
made virtuaily certain that Hitler would 
strike her, 

She remembers the German-Japanese- 
Italian conspiracy to destroy Russia 
under the hypocritical pretense of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and that no nation 
of strength and power protested against 
such proposed aggression. 

She remembers the iron curtain which 
for generations the western European 
powers have dropped down between Rus- 
sia and the Middle East, the Mediter- 


Cert ainiy not. 


ians at sight. 


ranean, the Balkans, and eastern 
Europe. 
Yes; Russia remembers the efforts 


made to divert Hitler against her alone, 
the Senators in the United States Senate 
who voted to make lend-lease illegal for 
Russia, and the prophecies made in 
Europe and the United States that she 
would quickly collapse under the Nazi 
hammer blows. 

If we, with our atomic bomb, with the 
kreatest navy in the world, the largest 
air force, and the most superbly equipped 
army, are fearful; if we, for security, de- 
‘end a zone which now includes the 
Western Hemisphere, the Pacific Ocean, 
Japan, and central China, and the At- 
lantic Ocean north to Iceland and east 
‘o the Azores; if Britain’s defense zone 
embraces western Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Near Bast, Africa, and south- 
West Asia, as well as the seven seas, is 
there any real wonder that Russia, know- 
ing the horrors of war as we never have 
known them, as even the British have not 
known them, is determined that never 
“gain shall the eruel assault which she 
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has experienced twice in one generation 
come to curse her? 

Yes; the world is in the grip of fear. 
We face today a crisis of confidence. 

This siege of fear reaches from the 
highest heads of state to the lowliest man 
in the street. 

We read in the papers what the heads 
of state say. Each of us in his own expe- 
rience knows what the common man is 
saying. A taxi driver in my presence 
2 nights ago cursed his luck that he was 
just home from the Pacific, just back 
with his wife and two dirty little chubby 
kids, as he put it, just having bought his 
new cab, and now it seemed as though he 
would have to chuck it all again and go 
off to war once more. 

Fear-mongering is the tactic of the 
warmongers. It is the tactic of those 
whose over-all strategic conception is 
war. 

Can we not allay this great and all- 
pervading fear among the nations? 

C2n we not prevent the vicious cycle 
of so-called defensive measures and 
countermeasures which are brutally un- 
dermining the foundations of world 
peace? 

War, Mr. President, does not spring, 
like Minerva, full-blown from the brow 
of Jove. War is not made by a single, 
overwhelming decision. It is made by 
an accumulation along the way of minor 
decisions, some witting, some unwitting, 
which make the final decisions of war 
inevitable. War is built up stone by 
stone, as it were; it develops step by de- 
liberate step; it creeps up mistake by 
mistake, misjudgment after misjudg- 
ment, until, too late, the guns go off. 

What, then, is the way out of this web 
of fear? 

We may in the beginning ask what are 
the blind alleys which do not lead out, 
which enmesh us all the deeper. 

First is the blind alley of unilateral 
nationalism or isolationism. No nation 
today is strong enough to be secure alone, 
no matter if it does have, in the words 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Poreign Relations Committee, “an ade- 
quate army, a superior navy, and a super- 
lative air force’ —and even, I might add, 
the almighty bomb. 

The second blind alley is the program 
of “getting tough,” as some urge, or 
waving the big stick. All you have to do, 
Mr. President, is to read history to learn 
that Britain or Russia or the United 
States do not frighten easily. And these 
nations have not been accustomed to run 
even before force, let alone to quiver be- 
fore epithets, however stentorian be the 
tones in which they are uttered. 

The third blind alley is the bilateral 
alliance or the balance-of-power concep- 
tion of security. Both of these belong to 
a dead day. We have passed them on 
the way upward and forward. And that 
is true even if you call the bilateral 
alliance a “fraternal. association.” 

And we must confess that at the pres- 
ent time and under the present circum- 
stances the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is not the way out of this web of 
fear. 

The United Nations Organization was 
founded upon the principle of the unity 
of the Big Three. It is not, as certain 
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Senators repeatedly assured us, a super- 
state or a world government. It is a 
compact of sovereign states, because .it 
could not have gotten by the Senate had 
it been anything else. 

It was never expected, when it was 
created, that the United Nations Organ- 
ization had the power to act against one 
of the Big Three, for the veto was-the 
inevitable incident of the principle that 
it was a compact among sovereign states 
of unimpaired sovereignty. It is a de- 
lusion and a snare to regard the present 
United Nations Organization as the 
tribunal for the solution of the clashes 
and conflicts among the Big Three grow- 
ing out of their fear for their own secu- 
rity. 

And those who pretend now that the 
United Nations Organization can per- 
form such functions are either, without 
disclosing their purpose, attempting to 
wreck it or to convert it from its declared 
original character into something else. 

If an attempt is made to settle one 
of the major issues among the Big Three, 
the veto power would, of course, be used 
by the nation effected. Then the 
United Nations Organization would be 
utteriy helpless; and we knew that when 
we ratified it in the Senate. Its framers 
knew that when they conceived it at 
Dumbarton Oaks and at San Francisco. 

If, after a veto, the other two of the 
Big Three attempt to use the machinery 
of the United Nations Organization 
against the third member of the Big 
Three to coerce it, or if outside the United 
Nations Organization they use force, then 
the world is faced with war. 

Also, the United Nations Organization 
is wrecked if two of the Big Three under 
the cloak of the United Nations Organi- 
zation form another cordon sanitaire 
around the third of the big trinity. 

In fact, it was never expected that the 
United Nations Organization would func- 
tion save upon the sturdy base of the 
unity of Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States. We must, therefore, pre- 
pare outside the United Nations Organi- 
zation the conditions which will make it 
possible for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion effectively to function, just as with 
respect to the proposed loan to Britain 
we are today preparing the foundations 
upon which the Bretton Woods agryee- 
ment can work. 

Nor will the problem be solved by at- 
tempting at this time to change the char- 
acter of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion by a drive to scrap the veto power. 

What, then, is the way out of this crisis 
of fear? And how can the United Na- 
tions Organization and the peace be 
saved? 

I venture to suggest that the only way 
is to carry out the grand conception of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt who, more 
than any other, is responsible for the 
United Nations Organization, and to re- 
establish the unity of Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States, and to bring 
about a whole new menial and spiritual 
attitude on the part of these powers to- 
ward peace and plenty. 

But at the very outset one asks the 
question, How can such unity now be re- 
established and how can we dispe! this 
fog of distrust and fear, and dedicate 
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these great powers to a new victory of 
peace and plenty? 

I suggest let there be convened at once 
a meeting of the heads of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States and a full-scale conference 
of the Big Three set under way post haste. 
Of course, at such a conference the for- 
eign offices of the three Governments 
would be strongly represented. But that 
is not encugh to provide delegations truly 
representative of the will to peace of 
these three countries and the gravity 
and comprehensiveness of the issues to 
be considered at such a conference. 

Among our representatives, for exam- 
ple, there should be Eisenhower, and from 
Russia there must be Zhukov, and from 
the British, Alexander and others like 
there men who have worked together. 
Each of these men has the complete re- 
spect and confidence of the military men 
of the other Big Three Powers. And in- 
cidentally, no one of them ever hurled 
across the council table an _ epithet 
against another. 

And there must be businessmen, labor 
leaders, leaders of agriculture, women, 
veterans of this war and the youths who 
would be the cannon-fodder of another 
war. 

This conference would have the com- 
mission of staying in session until its 
task was done. Its scope and agenda 
must be the restoration of confidence 
among the Big Three by working out 
agreement on three fundamental is- 
sues—military, economic, political or 
cultural—which today are holding up 
agreement on the specific issues that 
come before the Security Council. The 
task of the conference is in effect to clear 
the way for the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. It will not seek 
agreement on detail, but on those basic 
principles on which the detailed issues 
pivot. 

I. SECURITY THE MAJOR ISSUE 


The major issue facing this confer- 
ence will be the issue of security and the 
resolution of the fears of each and all 
of the three great powers. 

The first task on the security agenda 
is to insure that we shall never allow 
Germany and Japan to make war again. 
There can be no peace, no hope of peace, 
unless these two war-making nations 
shall forever be purged of the power to 
make war. 

That means we must thoroughly carry 
out our purpose of demilitarization, de- 
nazification, decentralization, decarteli- 
zation, and reeducation of the German 
people. The same things must be rvth- 
lessly done in Japan. 

I shall never forget, sitting with Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin in the Kremlin and 
hearing him tell me that the war we have 
just suffered grew out of our policy of 
leniency toward Germany after the last 
war, and of his fears that we are now 
making the same mistake about Japan. 
I shall never forget seeing him strike his 
fist upon the table in front of him and 
saying, with that resolute spirit which 
hurled the Nazis back from the throat 
of his country, “Never again must Ger- 
many and Japan be allowed to make 
war.” 

Obviously neither the Big Three nor 
the United Nations Organization should 
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stop when we destroy nazism and 
fascism in Germany. We should also 
cut out the roots which have now reached 
into Spain and Argentina. 

It is a larger subject than I can ade- 
quately cover here, but it seems to me 
that we cannot successfully accomplish 
this purpose of keeping Germany from 
waging war again unless we put under 
international control and detach from 
the Reich the Ruhr, and the Rhineland; 
unless we detach and set up Bavaria as 
an independent country, as it once was 
for a thousand years; and unless, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Sumner Welles, 
we divide into two parts the remainder 
of the country along historical divisions. 

These severed parts of Germany could 
economically exist and the people in them 
enjoy a good life and a decent standard 
of living without Germany as such again 
having the unity and the character 
which would give it the power to make 
war. Mr. President, a nation which 
three times since 1870 has attacked its 
neighbors, the last two times engulfing 
the world in the maelstrom of war, has 
forfeited its right to be a nation until 
it has gone through an adequate period 
of penance and probation. 

Of course, this division of which I 
speak can be begun or accomplished only 
when our occupation policies are carried 
out, and we are ready to bring Germany 
under a permanent peace treaty. 

Second on the security agenda must 
be atomic power. It is senseless to think 
that there can be a stable and secure 
world as long as only a part of the major 
powers have the atomic bomb. It is folly 
to expect Russia to sit supinely by and 
not make every desperate effort to pro- 
vide for its own security this incalculably 
dangerous and destructive weapon while 
others have it perfected and are pro- 
ducing bombs for their stock piles. There 
can be only a panicky atomic bomb race 
among the great powers if this question 
is not satisfactorily resolved. 

It is impossible to measure the damage 
already done to world peace and secu- 
rity—and, I may add, to international 
confidence in the purpose of future 
America—by our failure to admit this 
obvious fact. 

Moreover, though atomic power is po- 
tentially the greatest boon humanity has 
ever had it can never be developed to 
serve mankind unless it is finally dis- 
posed of as a threatening weapon of war, 
and kept safely out of military hands. 
For the military knew only one use of 
atomic power, and that is to use it for 
war and destruction. We need only to 
make the simple inquiry as to what 
would have happened in the world to the 
steam engine and electricity if they had 
been primarily developed as instruments 
of war, and kept by the military from 
the free and open channels of science 
and progress. 

Let America, therefore, take the lead 
in proposing a resolution of this most 
dangerous of issues among the Big Three. 
I would prefer that we should first, be- 
fore the convening of such a conference, 
after calling on Britain and Canada to 
join us, destroy every atomic bomb which 
we have, and smash every facility we 
possess which is capable of producing 
only destructive forms of atomic energy. 
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Then we could go into the court of thi: 
conference with the cleanest of hand. 
to talk about the future control of atom; 
power for the purposes of peace and oy. 
lawing it for war. 

Of course, we should have stopped the 
whole atomic bomb production proces 
on VJ-day. Our failure to do so has 
already not only precipitated suspicion 
and ill will, and many of the acts of 
provocation now being committed in th. 
world, but a desperate atomic bomb race 
among the major powers is already on 
the way. 

But it will not be imperative that wo 
destroy our atomic bomb facilities before 
going to such a conference if we wil 
solemnly offer to do so, if the other mem- 
bers of the Big Three will covenant to 
destroy all such facilities which they 
have, and if all of us will agree that the 
fullest access to all of our countries shal! 
be allowed to representatives of the Se- 
curity Council to witness in all our coun- 
tries such destruction. 

We should all have to pledge ourselves 
never to make any weapon out of atomic 
energy and to give representatives of 
the Security Council the most open and 
the freest right of examination of our 
facilities and research in this field at al] 
times. 

Our agreement to destroy cur own 
bomb-making facilities must also be 
upon condition that all the present and 
future body of knowledge respecting 
atomic energy shall be freely poured into 
the international channels of science and 
become the common property and the 
newest servant of mankind. 

To those to whom these suggestions 
may sound shocking let me say that there 
ean be no great secret like this long kep 
by anyone, and that the alternative to 
this suggestion is a desperate atomic 
armament race and, in the end, war. 
Only if all nations have this knowledge, 
and all of us outlaw it, can there be any 
security for any of us against it. 

Surely, when we can lift ourselves up 
enough to see atomic power in perspec- 
tive, we must agree that if atomic energy 
is made a weapon of war, with the grow- 
ing means of hurling projectiles and with 
further development of the atomic bom) 
which is inevitable, it can only mean 
mass destruction for us all. 

On the other hand, if atomic power 
is employed as an instrument of peace 
it can lift the human race to heights 
of security, abundance, and happiness 
which would have seemed fantastic be- 
fore its discovery. But we cannot just 
drift and expect security and stability 
in the world so long as we, Britain, and 
Canada hold the atomic bomb like 8 
Damoclean sword over the heads 
Russia and the rest of the world. _ 

The next most important question 
upon the security agenda at the confer- 
ence will be the joint occupation by the 
Security Council of strategic bases and 
areas of the world. 

Mr. President, you can no more ¢X- 
pect Russia to accept her confinemen' 
behind the iron curtain of military and 
naval bases, fieets and airforces of Wes'- 
ern European powers and the United 
States than you can expect her to take 
supinely her being shut in behind “* 
curtain of atomic armaments. 
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Today one of the essential causes 
which provokes the threat of war is the 
occupation of strategic bases and areas 
py certain powers and the exclusion of 
other powers. Indeed the major tension 
which exists today between Russia and 
Britain in the Middle East and the Medi- 
terranean can be directly attributed to 
this fact. 

Again, let the United States take the 
lead in proposing the joint occupancy by 
the powers on the Security Council of 
the strategic army, navy, and air bases 
held by any Ration outside its own 
homeland. Each nation of course which 
now has treasured bases will feel that it 
is giving up an essential to its security. 
But if we all give up exclusive occupation 
and do it with a new spirit and a new 
attitude we will need them for war, and 
our security will be far better guaranteed 
than by exclusive possession and control 
in an armed and jittery world. 

Britain and the United Siates might 
as well face this matter realistically. It 
is the worst kind of illusion and folly for 
us to believe that Russia, occupying one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface and having 
one-tenth of the world’s population—a 
people able, strong and brave—will ac- 
quiesce indefinitely in the mastery of 
every ocean and sea and every strategic 
area on the earth by our two countries, 
without striving to break that strangle- 
hold. 

Against the background of British and 
American domination of the strategic 
areas of the earth, to make a mountain 
out of Russia’s demands in the Darda- 
nelles is not only gross inconsistency but 
an intolerance which smacks of inter- 
national arrogance. On the other hand, 
if no member of the Big Three had any- 
thing to fear from either of the other two 
and we had the United Nations Organi- 
zation with its Security Council really 
functioning, what danger would there be 
in the world for anybody? 

There must have been many men of 
the American frontier who really thought 
there would never come a day when men 
could be safe without carrying their own 
guns on their hips or their own rifles in 
the crook of their arm. We all gave up 
our arms, yet we feel safer under a sys- 
tem of domestic collective security with- 
out them, 

I realize how difficult is this matter, 
and yet I know how deadly is war, and 
the time has come for us to make an all- 
out attack on war and to destroy it. 

Fourth on this agenda must be the im- 
Plementation of the covenant of the 
Atlantic Charter that nations shall have 
equal access to the critical raw materials 
of the earth. For as long as oil remains 
a critical commodity in the waging of 
war and in the pursuits of peace, that 
covenant implies that Russia shall have 
‘air access to the oil reserves of terri- 
tories outside her own homeland, as do 
the other Big Two. 

It is to be regretted that the oil treaty 
recently negotiated was not broadened 
‘o Include Russia, instead of being lim- 
‘ted to Britain and the United States 
alone. No doubt the reason Russia was 
not included in the treaty-making was 
>ecause it concerned the oil of the Middle 
East, and Russia has been excluded from 

cces s to the oil in that area. 


It is not necessary to remind you, Mr. 
President, how the oil in the Middle East 
is now held. 

In Saudi Arabia, the greatest oil re- 
serve in the world outside of the United 
States, the exclusive concessions are held 
by two United States companies. 

In Iraq, British, French, Dutch, and 
American interests and a man who got 
the original concession and has a minor- 
ity interest have exclusive control of all 
the petroleum reserves. 

In Iran, the British have all the con- 
cessions for the exploitation of the ex- 
tensive oil deposits found there. 

Is it really surprising that the Russians 
should for a long time have been seeking 
oil concessions in the north of Iran, ad- 
jacent to the Russian homeland, and 
have encouraged the independence move- 
ments in that area if they were denied 
such concessions? We are not simple 
enough to believe that all of these con- 
cessions by foreign countries in the Mid- 
dle East were procured without recourse 
to the tactics of power politics. 

I wonder what our attitude would be if 
the powers of the world had sought and 
gained exclusive exploitation of the oil 
of Mexico, and the United States had 
been denied access to that area. Our 
own history is perhaps not free of diplo- 
matic and military intervention for eco- 
nomic elbow room. 

If we are to have peace, we must pro- 
vide peaceful methods for nations to 
gain access to the strategic and critical 
materials of the modern world. Here 
again, let America, as it was one of the 
authors of the Atlantic Charter, become 
the first advocate of this principle, and 
remove that friction which disunites the 
Big Three today and threatens not only 
the United Nations Organization, but the 
peace of the world. 

Fifth, upon this security agenda, must 
come the colonial question. For this 
question not only involves the question 
of raw materials, but it goes to the very 
heart and core of democracy and free- 
dom in the modern world. It is offensive 
to the living, and an affront to the dead, 
that nations recently liberated from the 
Nezi oppressor by American blood and 
treasure should so soon become the op- 
pressors of others. 

Nations cannot expect to stand on 
high, lofty principles in their pronounce- 
ments and violate democratic rights in 
practice. 

We cannot say that the Atlantic Char- 
ter was intended for the west and not for 
the east. 

The right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, by the solemn assur- 
ances of our own declaration, was not 
limited by God to any especially favored 
part of the world. 

Surely, the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations Organization should be- 
come both the protector and the bene- 
factor of the dependent or retarded peo- 
ples of the world. Every mandate 
awarded by the League of Nations should 
be revoked or assigned to the interna- 
tional control of the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations Organization, if 
the mandated area is not ready for in- 
dependence. 

And here let me suggest that the tran- 
quillity of the whole troubled Middle 
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East can best be assured by every for- 
eign power removing its forces and by 
placing Palestine under the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Mr. President, it comes with ill grace 
from certain world powers whose troops 
are stationed in every nation from Egypt 
to Singapore to make a world conflagra- 
tion out of the movement of a few troops 
a few miles into a neighboring territory 
to resist an oil monopoly which they en- 
joy. And if American foreign policy is 
made the scapegoat for such imperialism 
it is more stupid than I thought it pos- 
sible for it to be. 

Once the conflict of the powers over 
oil in the Middle East is resolved this 
great area can, with the aid of the Social 
and Economic Council and the'r own 
great and growing strensth and re- 
sources, move into a new and larger life 
of their own. 

Mr. President, I could recite conversa- 
tions with Cabinet members all through 
the Middie East begging the American 
Government representatives to present 
to their Government their own aspira- 
tions for independence. It is a good idea 
to look around a little every now and 
then and see the sham and hypocrisy 
which sometimes appear from responsi- 
bie mouths. 

II. ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 


I have spoken of security as the first 
major subject on the agenda of this new 
enlarged meeting of the Big Three. The 
second major subject must be economic 
collaboration among the Big Three. 

Here America must lead or be the na- 
tion to suffer most. We have now dedi- 
cated ourselves to the only ccendition in 
which democracy can flourish, namely 
full employment of its resources. We 
cannot have full employment in America, 
we cannot have the full use of our fa- 
cilities in agriculture or industry, unless 
we have great markets all over the world. 
Conversely, the torn fabric of the world’s 
economy cannot be repaired without our 
aid and support. 

We know there cannot be peace, ex- 
cept upon a stable economic base in the 
world. Economic war will lead to a 
shooting war. But economic collabora- 
tion among the nations of the world will 
lead not only to peace but to prosperity. 

For the United States, economic iso- 
lationism is as dangerous as political 
isolationism. To deny a loan for use- 
ful purposes reasonably within a nation’s 
ability to repay, is as dangerous to the 
security of the United States as it was 
to deny a nation essential to our defense 
in war, lend-lease. 

It is not a question of our being able 
to make a British loan, a French loan, 
a Russian loan, or a loan to any cther 
power meeting reasonable conditions. 
We cannot afford not to make such a 
loan, for it is our goods which these loans 
eventually will buy, our factories they 
will keep in production, our workers they 
will employ, our farmers for whom they 
will provide markets. 

Here again, America has the golden 
opportunity of all time, and here again, 
we must have broad vision and act with 
boldness. 

What I have said primarily relates to 
our own well-being. Need I remind you, 
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Mr. President, of how desperate is the 
plight of these friends and allies of ours 
beyond the seas, these hundreds of mil- 
lions of people striving to live again like 
men? ‘These many nations and peoples 
deserve our help in their struggle to re- 
build their devastated lands and to con- 
tribute again the many things the world 
needs, and in our hearts we know that 
our people want to give help. 

It is folly to think of rejecting the Brit- 
ish loan. No businessman would refuse 
aid to his best customer going through a 
temporary crisis. A prosperous Britain 
is necessary to a prosperous world and a 
prosperous America. 

And a loan to Russia is just as right as 
a loan to Britain. Stalin told me the 

oviet Union would pay back any loan 
they received as they have repaid all their 
loans in the past and that they would use 
it to repair the damage of war and to 
raise the living standards of the Russian 
people, among the poorest in Europe. 

They need such a loan to buy in this 
country the heavy machinery required to 
start their industries again, the farm 
machinery needed for their fields, the 
rolling stock for their railroads, the elec- 
trical equipment for their power plants, 
the machinery with which to open their 
mines and oilwells again. 

To deny that loan because we fear Rus- 
sia or hate communism means that we 
drive Russia to tightening instead of 
liberalizing her economy, to restricting 
instead of extending the liberties and the 
living standards of her people, and that 
we force her to the conclusion that we 
will never be her real friend, and her 
future must be made only through her 
own strength and her own separate way. 
Nor do we aid our own heavy industries 
and the workers in them by such blind 
substitution of prejudice for reason. 
Wise leadership on our part in the field of 
economic collaboration will lead not only 
to our prosperity and our peace but to 
the development of the backward areas 
of the earth by enterprising businessmen 
from this and other lands and to lifting 
up the major part of the whole human 
family. 

III. POLITICAL AND CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Having at such a conference worked 
out the problems of security and eco- 
nomic collaboration, it will not be diffi- 
cult to establish a working basis for en- 
during political and cultural collabora- 
tion among the Big Three and among all 
nations of the world. 

Once we have removed the fear of war 
and the fear of want, knowledge and cul- 
ture will flow in ever-expanding streams 
to all parts of the earth. Then the So- 
cial and Economic Council of the United 
Nations Organization will really begin to 
function and become the booster pump 
for the further extension of all human 
knowledge and skills, scientific and ar- 
tistic. With the body of knowledge the 
human race now has, and favorable con- 
ditions for its expansion, the magnifi- 
cence of the edifice we can raise above the 
human mind and spirit surpasses the 
imagination. 

To those who say that such a confer- 
ence and such a program outlined are 
impractical, I say they are the only prac- 
tical prospect for a peaceful and pros- 
Pperous world. 
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It will require, of course, a new order 
of thinking, a new attitude on the part 
of the governments of the peoples of 
these three great powers, and especially 
on the part of their representatives at 
such a conference. 

To a great degree, there must indeed 
be new kinds of representatives at such a 
conference if it is to have the hope of 
success. 

Such representatives must be men and 
women who dare, for the sake of peace, 
to make an all-out attack upon war, and 
the causes of war, and the agitators for 
war. Such men and women representing 
this Nation must be capable of protect- 
ing America’s interests through the prac- 
tice of enlightened selfishness, and they 
must always act under the compulsion 
that men never had a more solemn re- 
sponsibility than they. There has never 
been such a penalty for failure, such 
reward for success, as faces such a group. 

And such a conference cannot begin, 
and surely cannot succeed, without a 
new spirit on the part of our Govern- 
ment—executive and legislative. 

And here let me speak to my friend, 
the truly able senior Senator from Michi- 
gan. Few, if any, men in all the land 
have had the influence upon recent 
American foreign policy he has had. The 
necessity of the collaboration by the mi- 
nority party with the party in power to 
make possible an effective national for- 
eign policy and the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s admitted leadership of his party in 
foreign affairs have given him an awful 
responsibility to his country and to the 
world. 

If I speak candidly to him about the 
essential spirit of his policies, it is not in 
criticism. It is because the gravity of 
the occasion requires me to speak with 
the utmost candor, for it is not his policy 
but his country’s policy that is at stake. 

It is pertinent to recall that the Senator 

rom Michigan failed his country as a 
sentinel when the menace of Hitlerism 
rose and loomed upon the horizon. He 
either could not see or did not see that 
Hitler and nazism threatened the United 
States and the democratic world. In- 
stead of lending his strength to the ef- 
forts of his President and his Secretary 
of State, he obstructed their efforts and 
made their work more difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

He must himself shudder at what 
would have been the effect of the suc- 
cess of his policies in those dangerous 
days, as he stood against the repeal of 
the Neutrality Act and the passage of 
lend-lease. 

As he admonishes Russia today, he 
may be sure that however fair he in- 
tends to be in his counsel, Russia will 
ever remember that he joined those who 
voted to make it illegal to extend lend- 
lease to Russia 3 months before Hitler 
struck her in 1941. 

But, of course, no man in the Congress 
was more loyal to his country during the 
war than was the Senator from Mich- 
igan. But he will remember that he lent 
his great strength to resist reference to 
“an international organization” in the 
Connally resolution in 1943, the amend- 
ment providing for such reference having 
been offered by 13 Senators, among whom 
was the Senator from Florida. He must 
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also recall that when the task of creating 
the United Nations Organization fe 
upon the Goverment, he was adamant in 
his insistence that it must be a compact 
of sovereign states with unimpaired 
sovereignty. 

Such a principle of unimpaired sover- 
eignty made it inevitable that the Uniteq 
Nations Organization could not function 
except upon the base of the unity of the 
Big Three. He cannot today in mid- 
stream reverse his course or change the 
creature which he helped to fashion. 

The Senator from Michigan today js 
the most vigorous and powerful advocate 
of the newest form of isolationism—the 
exclusive possession of the atomic bomb 
by the United States, and the effective 
control of atomic energy by the military, 
I say to him that that policy is as dan- 
gerous to the eventual security of his 
country and the peace of the world as 
his votes against lend-lease and against 
Russia’s eligibility for lend-lease were 
in 1941. 

I have not heard any statement—I 
could have missed it—from the able Sen- 
ator from Michigan about the British 
loan or a French loan. Indeed I have 
thought him strangely silent on this sub- 
ject, in view of the leadership which the 
country, as well as the Congress, attrib- 
utes to him. I doubt, however, that 
there is any serious question about what 
his attitude would be toward a Russian 
loan. 

Nor have I heard any statement from 
the able Senator in comment upon the 
“fraternal association” in arms proposed 
by Mr. Winston Churchill, which strikes, 
as many of us see it, at the very heart of 
the unity of the Big Three upon which 
the United Nations Organization was 
built and at the survival of the United 
Nations Organization itself which the 
Senator so ably helped to build. 

I have spoken, as I have :aid, with 4 
candor which I believe the gravity of the 
issue of peace or war requires I have 
said what I have about the policies of 
the able Senator from Michigan, whom I 
am proud to call friend, because such a 
peace program as I have outlined, which 
in the very depths of my heart I believe 
to be the only real bulwark between us 
and war, will gain immeasurably by his 
support. I do not want the weight of 
his strength against it. With his oppo- 
sition we might not succeed this time, as 
fortunately we did in the enactment of 
the preparedness program which Pres!- 
dent Roosevelt sponsored and which the 
able Senator opposed. The consequences 
of failure are too dire to contemplate. 

Mr. President, it will be said that what 
I have proposed displaces the United Na- 
tions Organization, and you will ask, 
What of the coming meeting of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations Or- 
ganization which is almost upon us? My 
answer is, that unless there is held such 
a conference as I propose and that co2- 
ference succeeds in restoring the conf- 
dence of the Big Three in each other by 
developing agreement on fundamentals, 
there can be no hope of success at the 
Security Council meeting. 

For lack of unity and divisive antag 
nism among the Big Three on the pivotal 
questions will thwart and stifle the S*- 
curity Council. If the Council attempts 
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q solution by treating the symptoms of 
the disagreements and ignoring the root 
causes, it will find itself upon the rocks. 

But on the other hand, if the Security 
Council is not permitted to become an 
arena for the exchange of epithets and 
recriminations, and if a genuine effort is 
made to restore unreservedly the unity 
of the Big Three, then the Security 
Council is equipped to go straight ahead 
with building the mighty new edifice of 
a new world. 

The Big Three conference, therefore, 
is to pave the way, to supplement and 
support, and not to displace, either the 
objectives or the program of the Se- 
curity Council or the United Nations 
Organization. For none more heartily 
favors the United Nations Organizations 
than I, no one appreciates more its ne- 
cessity and its high purpose, no one 
yearns more eagerly for its unqualified 
success than I do. But I am raising my 
voice in warning against putting too 
soon a strain too severe upon this great 
hope of future peace without first in- 
suring that the solid foundation has 
been solidly laid. 

Those key problems solved, it is my 
feeling that the three great powers then 
being met together, could sweep quickly 
to solution of specific issues, lesser in 
significance but nevertheless real, with- 
in the framework of the United Nations 
Organization. ‘The policies so worked 
out then could become the pattern for 
collaboration throughout all the United 
Nations. 

I unreservedly support the United Na- 
tions Organization and have confidence 
in its suecess. But those who propose 
to thrust into the very forefront of the 
Security Council’s coming discussions 
these major conflicts among the Big 
Three without previous preparation and 
reconciliation among the Big Three, en- 
danger the very life and future of the 
United Nations Organization itself. 
There are issues aplenty, arising out of 
the completion of the war and the wip- 
ing out of the Fascist-Nazi menace 
which require the full attention and ac- 
tion of the Security Council. If these 
are acted on in the context of Big Three 
unity, they will in themselves preserve 
that unity. 

We told those who died in World War 
I that that would be the last war. We 
failed them. I will not say we betrayed 
them; I will say only that we failed them. 
Now, another generation has had to go 
‘o war, and many have died, torn out 
of the arms and hearts of loved ones. 
Many more have come back—the tragi- 
cally scarred, the living dead—shut up 
where they cannot be seen. Many with 
the anchor of the mind gone. Many 
maimed and broken. Countless more 
with the pattern of their lives destroyed 
and hopelessness where there was once 
vibrant hope, 

Is it not time that we began to pay 
our debt to all of them, that at long last 
we keep faith with them? And do we 
not owe it to the next generation and to 
those yet unborn to spare them from a 
Similar fate? Is there anything that so 
much should bear upon the heart and 
“ouscience of this generation as the duty 

op war? 
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Ever since my trip last year through 
the devastated regions of Europe, I have 
been haunted by the grim vision of the 
destruction and death which confronted 
me wherever I went. I shall never for- 
get, Mr. President, that little cluster 
of 800 graves of American boys who died 
in the bombing of the Ploesti oil fields 
far away in the dim recesses of the 
Carpathians. I shall never forget that 
little cemetery around Cassino, where 
American boys from far-away Texas 
went and never returned. I shall never 
forget Dachau and the murder factory. 

I think the most awful thing I ever 
heard was the story of how 90 Russian 
officers were shot at Dachau. They were 
led out to a ditch that might hold the 
flowing blood, made to kneel on the edge 
of the ditch, and then were shot, each 
with a revolver in the back of his head. 
A man who was one of the stretcher 
bearers told me the story in the eerie 
darkness of that Dachau camp—how he 
moved one of the bodies into the cham- 
ber adjoining the crematory, and how he 
entered that large room, writhing with 
human beings, like worms. Immediate- 
ly in front of him rose up the ghastly 
figure of a Russian officer who somehow 
had staggered to his feet, blood stream- 
ing down his face, with tousled hair, 
wondering whether it was this or the 
other world in which he found himself. 

I can never forget the graves, the con- 
centration camps, the murder factories, 
the maimed women and the little chil- 
dren, the hunger-ridden and the home- 
less Isaw. It is a part of the indescrib- 
able horror of war. 

Before us then, is the choice, war or 
peace, poverty or plenty, hopelessness or 
hope. 

If this decision were left to a free choice 
of the people of America, to the people of 
the Big Three, to the Russians whose 
faces wreathed in smiles and friendship 
when one said, “Amerikanski” to them, 
I know what the decision would be. I 
know that more than all else in the world 
they pray for peace, and there is no price 
they can pay for it so dear to them as the 
sons and daughters, the loved ones, they 
would have to feed into the mouth of 
war. 

If we could catch and feel the voice of 
all the hundreds of millions affected by 
our decision, and if, searching our hearts, 
we strove only to do right, I know, too, 
what our choice would be. 

I have faith that out of the unspeak- 
able suffering of this war a new will for 
peace has burst forth and that those in 
places of authority have the opportunity 
to express that will and to make this 
dream of the centuries for a world of 
peace and plenty at last come gloriously 
true. 

We may delay it; we may temporarily 
thwart it, but be assured the people’s will 
for a people’s peace will prevail. 

If we delay and thwart temporarily 
that will by yielding to the siren calls of 
the selfish and the short-sighted, be as- 
sured we will not escape their wrath. 

I have faith that there is in the hearts 
of men a new purpose and that at long 
last the hosts of the earth are marching 
forward in a new brotherhood in peace 
and plenty under God. 
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AMENDMENT TO FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLenper] for himself 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BAL}. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Murray 
Austin Hart Myers 
Bailey Hatch O'Daniel 
Ba!l Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bilbo Hill Radcliffe 
Brewster Hoey Reed 

Buck Huffman Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Carville Knowland Stanfill 
Chavez La Follette Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McKellar Tunnell 
Eastland McMahon Tydings 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Pulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin White 
Gerry M.tchell Wiley 
Gossett Moore Willis 
Green Morse 

Guffey Murdock 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EAst- 
LAND in the chair). Seventy-nine Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My. President, I 
offer two amendments to the Ellender- 
Ball amendment to the committee 
amendment to the pending bill. The 
amendments relate to the employment 
of children under 18 years of age by such 
companies as Western Union and others, 
the child employees of which are en- 
gaged principally in picking up and de- 
livering messages. I ask that the 
amendments be read, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2 it is pro- 
posed to strike out lines 10 and 11 and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 


The 


(b) Section 6 (b) of the act is amended 
to read as follows: 
“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 


this section shall not app’y with respect to 
any messenger under 18 years of age em- 
ployed principally in picking up and de- 
livering letters and messages or performing 
errand services, if such messenger is paid 
wages at a rate not less than 55 cents an 
hour.” 


On page 3, line 2, before the period, 
insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That this subsection shell not 
apply with respect to messengers employed 
principally in picking up and delivering let- 
ters and messages or performing errand 
services. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on the amendments of the 
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Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not insist on a vote being taken upon 
the amendments today. I shall later ask 
that they be considered. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The letter deals with the 
rider containing the provisions of the 
so-called Pace bill which it is proposed 
to add to the pending bill. I think 
it is important that all Members of the 
Senate have access to the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
March 14, 1946. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: You have asked me for 
the comments of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the possible effect of adding to 
the minimum wage bill as a rider the pro- 
visions of the so-called Pace bill (H. R. 754), 
which provides for including an allowance 
for all farm labor at wage rates paid to hired 
farm labor in the calculation of the parity 
index. 

I desire to make my comments in two 
different categories. First of all, I will give 
you the general comments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the effect of the 
Pace bill in any normal period of farming 
activity. By that I mean that I would like 
to consider the Pace bill completely apart 
from its implications in the present situ- 
ation. Then I would like to point two or 
three things which are of current impor- 
tance and which, in my opinion, add greatly 
to the arguments that might be made against 
the inclusion of that bill as a rider on the 
minimum wage bill. 

First of all, then, I give you these gen- 
eral comments as representing the viewpoint 
of the Department of Agricuiture on the 
provisions of the bill without regard to cur- 
rent world shortages in grain and the present 
adjustment period of industrial wages. 

Assuming that the Pace bill would not 
change the calculation of parity in any 
way except for the inclusion of the wage 
allowance, its enactment would increase 
parity prices by about one-third. At first 
glance, such an increase in parity prices 
might seem attractive from the farmers’ 
standpoint. There are several considera- 
tions, however, which indicate that this may 
not be the case, that the enactment of the 
Pace bill might actually work against the 
farmers’ interest. Some of these are: 

(1) Parity prices as now calculated are an 
accepted standard for farm prices. The cur- 
rent parity formula has been of more value 
to farmers than any other formula or sim- 
ilar argument that has so far been advanced. 
Farmers and their representatives should 
rather carefully consider what they are doing 
before the current parity index is revised or 
substantially altered. 

(2) The Pace formula calls for adding an 
allowance for all farm labor, including the 
unpaid labor of the farm operator and his 
family at some relative wage rate which 
must be a matter of judgment rather than 
statistical record. Parity prices as now cal- 
culated are designed to keep the ratio of 
prices received by farmers to prices and rates 
paid by farmers at the same level as pre- 
vailed in 1910-14. This purchasing power 
idea has been and will almost certainly con- 
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tinue to be of more value to farmers gen- 
erally than a shift to some form of the cost 
of production approach. Prices received and 
prices and rates paid can be statistically 
measured but cost calculations for agricul- 
tural commodities depend almost entirely 
upon allowances which must be made for 
the farmers’ own labor and the use of his 
own land and equipment and in the past at 
least such estimates have led to endless 
argument, 

(3) Enactment of the Pace bill would cur- 
rently result in a substantial increase in par- 
ity prices, but it would also give lower parity 
prices in periods of severe depression than 
the method now used. That is, farm wage 
rates go up further and down further than 
prices paid, interest, and taxes, with the re- 
sult that parity prices would be higher when 
the labor situation was tight and lower in 
cases of depression. 

(4) Enactment of the Pace bill would ac- 
centuate the relative disparities which al- 
ready exist between the several parity prices. 
That is, the best argument for revising the 
parity index is for revisions which will bring 
the parity prices into better line with one 
another and the existing and prospective de- 
mand situation during the several years im- 
mediately ahead. A fiat percentage increase 
in all parity prices will not remedy this 
situation. 

(5) The real test ahead for farmers ‘and 
the farm program is whether support price 
commitments can be successfully handled 
once the current food crisis subsides. As an 
average, farm prices were continuously below 
the parity level for the 20 years between 
World War I and World War II and as an 
average prices received by farmers have only 
been above the parity level for a short time 
during and following World War I and World 
War II. Farmers need a parity price goal 
which can occasionally be reached, otherwise 
they will discredit the parity standard and 
the support price activities which should be 
connected with it. 

(6) In conclusion, farmers and their rep- 
resentatives should be interested not only in 
the calculation of a theoretical parity but 
also the manncr in which such parity calcu- 
lations are used. What farmers want is a 
sound support program which will assure 
them of reasonable prices over the years 
ahead rather than an inflationary whirl dur- 
ing the next 2 years, followed by a severe 
deflation and failure of the support price 
program. An immediate increase of 33 per- 
cent in parity prices would certainly lead to 
inflation and an effort to support prices for 
agricultural products generally at 133 per- 
cent of the current parity level would almost 
certainly wreck any general price support pro- 
gram as conditions return to normal. Per- 
haps parity prices should be revised and per- 
haps an allowance for hired wages should be 
included in such a revised index since they 
are actual cash costs, but there is no reason 
to believe that a 33 percent jump in parity 
prices and a shift away from the current 
purchasing power concept of parity is to the 
interest of the farmers, entirely aside from 
its effects on the nonfarm front. 

Assuming that the Pace bill, H. R. 754, 
would not change the calculation of parity 
in any way except for the inclusion of a wage 
allowance for all farm labor, its enactment 
would increase the parity index calculated 
from the base 1910-14=100 ‘from 178 to 237 
as of February 15, 1946. This would increase 
the parity prices of the principal commodi- 
ties, such as corn, cotton, and wheat, by 
about 33 percent. In the case of fruits and 
vegetables, for which the parity base period 
is 1919-29, the index would be increased from 
116 to 146, or about 26 percent. In the case 
of flue-cured and burley tobacco, for which 
the base is 1934-39, the index would be 1:n- 
creased from 148 to 206, or about 39 percent. 
The following table compares prices received 
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by farmers with parity prices as calculated at 
present and as indicated under the Pace bij, 


Specified farm products: Base period average, 
prices received by farmers, present parity 
and parity calculated under Pace formula, 
Feb. 15, 1946 
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Feb. 15, 1946 
Base 
period > 
javerage arity pri 
Commodity \August| Prices asc 
1909 to | receiv- 72a 
July | ed by Paco 
1914 farmers) Present} formy- 
la! 
Wrettes cock: Bu £0. 884 | $1.55 | $1.57 | $210 
OGMBEii cocks Bu..| .642} 111 114 1.82 
BIRR ot how dasuts Bu..} .813 | 1.77 1.45 1.9% 
cece! Lb.. 124 - 2301} 2207; +. 2039 
Apples_........- Bu..| .96 75 1.71 227 
ROGRS ois maint Cwt..| 7.27 14.20 | 12.90 | 17.20 
Beef cattle__... Cwt..| 5.42 | 12.60 9.65 | 12.80 
Lambs_.......Cwt..| 5.88 | 13.30 | 10.50 | 13.90 
Butterfat._..... Lb..| «2 -508 | 4.480) 2639 
Milk, wholesale 
Cwt..| 1.60 2.33 122.03 | 23,99 
ert Doz... 2215 -326 | 2356) 2474 
Tobacco: 
Flue-cured....Lb..| *% 229} 4369 -3839} 472 
nee 3, 222 - 324 -3829] 457 
| 
| Comparable prices! 
Cranges, on tree 


Rox__\*$1, 81 
Grapefruit, on tree 
Lox.. 


$2.12 | $2.10 | $2.64 
6,81 1, 00 -94 | LI18 








1 Index on August 1809 to July 1914 base, caleulated by 
giving index of prices paid, including interest and taxes, 
a weight of 68 and all farm labor a weight of 32; August 
1919 to July 1929; August 1934 to July 1939, index of prices 
, aid a weight of 65 and all farm labor 35. 

2 Adjusted for seasonal variation. 

3 §-season average, 1934-38 

4 Jan. 15, 1946. 

& Computed under sec. 3 (b) of Price Contro! Act. 

© Derived base price 1919-29, 


EFFECT ON PRESENT SITUATION 


The Department of Agriculture is most 
seriously concerned with the effect of the 
enactment of the Pace bill at the present 
time. There are two principal reasons for 
this. One is that it is bound to have an 
upsetting effect on the entire stabilization 
and price-control program, especially as it 
relates to food. The other is that it might 
have a very disturbing effect on the present 
program in which the United States, along 
with other exporting countries, is now en- 
gaged in an effort to relieve famine, starva- 
tion, and probable death among the popu- 
lations of the world. 

Why do I say that it would upset the 
stabilization and price-control program? 
The three great basic commodities—corn, 
cotton, and wheat—are currently at about 
the parity level and the enactment of the 
Pace bill would require that: ceilings on these 
commodities be revised upward by about 
one-third since all ceilings under the price 
control law must be at or above the parity 
level. But if ceilings on these commodities 
are revised upward one-third, ceilings for 
almost every other crop and class of live- 
stock would have to be adjusted upward in 
order to maintain a relative price structure 
about like the one now current. A neW 
round of wage demands would, of course, be 
generated and the whole stabilization and 
price-control program wrecked. 

Consider, then the other situation, name- 
ly the effect this might have on the ship- 
ments of meat, wheat, and food fats and oils 
to those nations and peoples who are now in 
extremely difficult situations as the result 
of the destruction of agriculture abroad dur- 
ing the war, the lowered productivity of land, 
the incidence of famine, the failure of a mon 
soon in India, and the droughts which have 
swept France and northern Africa as well a8 
great sections of India and are reliably re- 
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ported to have been the worst in 60 years. 
These unfavorable agricultural circumstances 
have given us a world deficit in importing 
greas of around 21,000,000 tons of wheat with 
a supply that possibly can be shipped from 
exporting countries which totals from eleven 
to twelve million tons of wheat. This coun- 
try, with other exporting countries, is striv- 
ing valiantly to bridge this gap as best it 
can. By designation from President Truman 
a National Famine Emergency Council has 
been appointed and a Famine Emergency 
Committee has set up headquarters within 
the Department of Agriculture to give guid- 
ance to this work, The Department itself 
has designated emergency food program man- 
agers in each one of the States and counties 
and is proceeding with steps in every county 
in the United States to conserve cereals, par- 
ticularly wheat and wheat products, and to 
save food fats and oils in order that the most 
generous contribution can be made to the 
humanitarian purpose of supplying food 
world-wide. 

I think it entirely possible that the en- 
actment of the Pace bill would have a dis- 
turbing influence. The Department of Agri- 
culture is anxious that there shall be stable 
prices on commodities such as corn end 
wheat and that these prices only should be 
raised as parity as now determined may re- 
quire and not in such a way as to encourage 
farmers to hoard their wheat and risk deteri- 
oration. As late as last December, the Office 
of Price Administration announced that 
there would not be further increases in the 
price of corn except in response to the legal 
requirements of the parity formula. In com- 
pliance with that, corn prices were increased 
3 pennies a few days ago and that fact has 
induced some farmers to believe that the 
corn price, and even the wheat price, may go 
up some more and that poSsibly they would 
do better to hold on to their precious grains. 

That is what we don’t want to happen. 
We believe that grain prices will hold about 
their present pattern and that any further 
increases during this marketing season will 
be infinitesimal, if any increases at all are 
made. If, however, one of our legislative 
bodies should pass a proposal that would 
seemingly offer substantial increases in the 
price ci grain, we would naturally have to 
assume that the farmer would hold back 
his grain and decline to market it until final 
action had been taken by the other House 
and if action there was also favorable, there 
would be a further period of waiting until 
eventual action could be taken by the Presi- 
dent on the bill. 

Finally there is a whole field for doubt as 
to just how the provisions of the Pace bill 
night be applied and what final prices the 
Department would eventually calculate as 
meeting the requirements of this proposed 
legislation. The bill itself provides that par- 
ity for all agricultural commodities shall 
reflect “the cost of all farm labor (on the 
basis of the national average and including 
hired workers, farm cperators, and members 
of the families of farm operators engaged in 
work on the farm, computed for all such 
labor on the basis of wage rates for hired 
farm labor), as contrasted with such * * * 
wre of all farm labor during the base pe- 
riod.” 

I have raised the question in correspond- 
eree as to whether or not this means the 
cost of all farm lebor, or means farm-labor 
Wage rates. There is a vast difference. If it 
means only the cost of all farm labor, what 
does it do, for example, to the price of cotton? 
Would the Department be justified in figur- 
ing the cost of farm labor as it relates to 
cotton in connection with those areas in 
our great cotton-producing States where the 
‘armer uses a mechanical cotton picker along 
with all the other modern contrivances to 
“ower labor costs in the handling of cotton? 
‘Here are those who contend that with the 
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use of the most modern machinery and with 
the thorough mechanization of a cotton plan- 
tation on a large scale, it is possible to re- 
duce labor costs to a fifth of what they may 
be when the one-man, one-mule method is 
employed. If that be true, do you apply your 
Pace bill formula to the most mechanized 
Plantation or to the smallest, least efficient 
cotton acreage? I do not say that the prob- 
lem is insoluble, I merely say that it might 
be indefinite and that it might require 
months before the final determination could 
be made. 

Without wishing to extend this letter too 
greatly, I desire to raise only one other ques- 
tion. The assumption of the Pace bill is 
that the present parity formula does not 
allow for changes in labor costs (cash or im- 
puted) and that proper allowance for these 
costs may be made by tying the price of a 
unit to the price of an hour of labor. This 
rules out consideration of any increase in 
the productivity of labor. Actually, produc- 
tion per farm worker in 1944 was 98 percent 
higher than in 1910-14. The result was that 
while farm wage rates per hour increased 
215 percent, labor costs per unit of product 
increased only 59 percent, compared with a 
95 percent increase in farm prices. We must 
be careful that in trying to help the farmer 
we do not actually harm him. 

The farmers of this country, through their 
organizations, know that the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been spending a good 
deal of time in a discussion of the possible 
revisions of the parity formula. I have 
urged repeatedly that if the parity formula 
is to be changed it should be changed only 
after most careful study in which the farmers 
themselves participate. I know that one 
great farm organization has spent a tremen- 
dous amount of time in trying to study the 
effect of the Pace formula on the parity prin- 
ciple. I would think it would be of interest 
for the Congress, sometime in its considera- 
tion of parity revision, to go into the figures 
which this farm organization and others have 
develoved. For example, we have some fig- 
ures in the Department which we have not 
yet had an opportunity to check, but which 
indicate that even if farm wage rates were to 
be included in parity at a weight of 32 per- 
cent and the effect of this figured back over 
the past 25 years, that in 16 of those 35 years 
the inclusion of farm wages at 32 percent 
would increase parity prices; in 15 of the 35 
years the inclusion of farm wages at 32 per- 
cent would decrease parity prices; and in 4 
of the 35 years the inclusion of farm wages 
at 22 percent would make no change. 

I do not set this forth as a final answer, 
nor do I represent it as being scientifically 
provable. I merely suggest that with that 
sort of a preliminary showing it is important 
that any change in the parity formula, which 
has meant so much to the American farmer, 
should be made carefully after the most sci- 
entific, actuarial study of the effect of the 
modification upon the present farm price 
that the farmer will obtain, and upon what 
might happen to him in years of depression. 
The farmer, in my opinion, would not be too 
definitely wedded to a formula which boosted 
his income in periods of prosperity, but 
dropped him further into the financial depths 
in pericds of adversity. 

I therefore would urge the Congress not 
to add the Pace bill as a rider to the minimum 
wage bill. I would urge that the Pace bill, 
if it is to be considered by the Congress, 
should be carefully considered by agricul- 
tural groups; should be the matter of most 
serious study by those groups; and should 
have thrown upon it the light of the most 
careful scrutiny by accountants and by ex- 
perts in the field of farm prices. It should 
never be passed until the farmers of this 
country have a chance to say, and say clearly, 
whether they desire to have any tampering 
with a formula which has improved their lot 
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by obtaining for them a measure of equality 
with other sections of our population. 
Respectfully yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
SEcRETARY. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations is en- 
gaged in an important meeting, other 
committees have important meetings 
scheduled for this afternoon; and I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EASTLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate procecdings. ) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable 
nominations were submitied: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, United 
States Army, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; and 

Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee, for pro- 
motion in the foreign service of the United 
States of America, from foreign service offi- 
cer of class 2, to foreign service officer of 
class 1. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory to be 
War Assets Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the confirmation of 
Lieutenant General Gregory, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Paul H. Apple- 
by, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1946 

My Dear SEnNatToR O’MAHONEY: Followin 
your conference with the Director of the 
Office of War Mobiiization and Reconversion, 
members of my staff were requested to can- 
vass opinions to determine whether enabling 
legislation is required to permit General 
Gregory to serve as War Assets Administrator 
on and after March 25, if confirmed by the 
Senate. It is our opinion, which has been 
concurred in by the Judge Advocate General 
and the Comptroller General's staff, that no 
additional legislation is necessary to enable 
General Gregory to accept the office of War 
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Assets Administrator on March 25, or to per- 
mit him to receive salary as War Assets Ad- 


ances as lieutenant general of the Army dur- 
ing the period March 25 to June 30, inclu- 
sive, and further, that his acceptance of the 
office of War Assets Administrator does not 
in any way jeopardize his status as an cfii- 
cer on terminal leave pending retirement 
from the Army, or his position as a retired 
officer of the Army, except that after June 
30 he must elect to receive either his salary 
as War Assets Administrator or his retire- 
ment pay as a retired officer of the Army. 
This opinion is based on the following facis: 

1. General Gregory went cn terminal leave 
March 7, 1946, pending retirement from the 
Army June 39, 1946. 

2. General Gregory is considered on active- 
duty status during the period of terminal 
leave. 

3. Revised Statutes, section 1222, prohibits 
“an officer on the active list * * * from 
holding civil office,” but this prohibition has 
been removed by Public Law 226, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, insofar as it applies to this 
case. Public Law 226, dated November 21, 
1945, provides “any person while on. termi- 
nal leave pending separation from or release 
from active duty * * * may enter or 
reenter employment of the Government of 
the United States * * * and, in addition 
to compensation for such employment, shall 
be entitled to receive pay and allowances 
from the armed services for the unexpired 
portion of such terminal leave at the same 
rates and to the same extent as if he had not 
entered or reentered such employment.” 
The Judge Advocate General, the General 
Counsel of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Comptroller General's staff have all ren- 
dered informal opinions that Public Law 226 
modifies section 1222 to permit any person 
leaving the armed forces to accept employ- 
ment of the Government of the United 
States and to receive both compensations 
during the period of terminal leave and 
without in any way jeopardizing the officer’s 
status as an officer of the Army. Under Pub- 
lic Law 226, General Gregory would remain 
on active status during the period of termi- 
nal leave and also be permitted to serve as 
War Assets Administrator. 

4. 5 U. S. C. 62 permits retired officers to 
serve in an office to which appointment is 
made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. General Gregory’s 
appointment falls into this status after June 
30, 1946, and such appointment does not 
jeopardize his position as a retired officer. 

5. 5 U. S. C. 59a permits a retired officer 
holding a civilian appointment to elect either 
his pay from the civil office or his pay as a 
retired officer when the retired pay amounts 
to or exceeds the rate of $3,000 per annum, 

I have requested Mr. Latta of the White 
House staff to prepare a letter of nomination 
for the President's consideration revising 
General Gregory’s nomination to be effective 
on March 25, instead of upon his retirement 
from the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAuL H. APPLEBY, 
Assistant Director. 


ASSOCIATE JUDGE, MUNICIPAL COURT OF 


APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brice Clagett, of Maryland, to be asso- 
ciate judge of the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Herbert W. Christenberry to be United 
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States Attorney for the eastern district 
of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Raymond V. Bowers to be Assistant 
Chief, Research and Statistics Division, 
National Headquarters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the postmaster nominations be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Army nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I make the same request 
with regard to the nominations in the 
Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Samuel L. Howard to be 
major general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified forthwith 
of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, March 21, 1946, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Ray J. O’Donnell, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Byron B. Harlan, resigned. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Col. Martin Conrad Shallenberger, In- 


fantry. 


MARCH 20 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed py 
the Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1846: 


War Assrts ADMINISTRATION 


Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, to be War 
Assets Administrator. 


ASSOCIATE JUDGE, MUNICIPAL Court oF Apprars 
2 FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Brice Clagett, to be associate judge of the 


Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 


UnrTEeD STATES ATTORNEY 


Herbert W. Christenberry, to be United 
Siates attorney for the eastern district of 
Louisiana. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTEM 
Raymond V. Bowers to be Assistant Chie, 
Research and Statistics Division, Nationa) 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, with 
compensation at the rate of $6,230 per annum, 


POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 


Clara B. Snow, Wapping. 
Orrin R. Bugbee, West Sufiicld. 


ILLINOIS 
Clarence M. Sullivan, Glen Ellyn. 


IOWA 
Mary T. Harper, College Springs. 
Anna M. Eikenbary, Fertile. 
Richard W. Carlson, Yarmouth. 


VIRGINIA 


Mabele W. Clements, Clayville, 
Barron P. Didlake, Glenallen. 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


To Finance Department 
Capt. Maynard Norwood Levenick. 


To Corps of Engineers 
First Lt. Robert Duncan Brown, Jr. 


To Ordnance Department 
First Lt. Richard John Rastetter. 


To Infantry 
First Lt. VanCleave Parrott Warren. 
Second Lt. Robert Stephen Mills. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Dwight Moody Young to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, Medical Corps, with rank from March 
15, 1946, subject to examination required by 
law. 

James Emile Graham to be major, Medical 
Corps, with rank from March 1, 1945. 

Jay Franchel Gamel to be major, Medical 
Corps, with rank from March 1, 1946. 

Aubrey L. Jennings to be major, Medical 
Corps, with rank from March 7, 1946. 

James Richard Paul to be captain, Medical 
Corps, with the rank from March 14, 1946. 

Paul Cable Larnce to be captain, Pharmacy 
Corps, with rank from March 12, 1946, subject 
to examination required by law. 

Emerson Beery Taylor to be captain, Phat- 
macy Corps, with rank from March 12, 196, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Thomas Floris Criswell, Jr., to be captain, 
Pharmacy Corps, with rank from March 12, 
1946, subject to examination required by laW. 

Woodrow Charles Herbert to be captain, 
Pharmacy Corps, with rank from March 12, 
1946. 

Paul Francis Crutchlow to be first lieu- 
tenant, Pharmacy Corps, with rank {rom 
March 31, 1946, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 








In THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
istant surgeons, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) 
Carmelo C. Celestre 
Robert F. Erhard 
+ ¥, Lindblade Edward J. Healey 
robert L. Fleck Paul O. Sather 
sistant civil engineers, with the rank 
of ensign 
Robert B. Childers 
Robert R. Graham 
be assistant surgeons, with the rank of 
ensign 
Dan P. Appleby Josiah B. Henneberger 
james A. Smith Eugene T. MacDonald 
To be ensign 
Henry A. R. Peyton 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


To be 0 


John Cc Ayers 
Joseph S. Bower 


T be a 


To 
4 


Brig. Gen. Samuel L. Howard to be major 
eperal, for temporary service, from Sep- 
mber 28, 1942. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepNnespay, Marcu 20, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Lord God, Thou who didst come to 
open the prison doors and to set the cap- 
tive free, we pray to be delivered from 
the limitations of narrowness and the 
lower spheres of life. Endow us with 
that outlook in which there is inspira- 
tion from Him who dwells above the 
storm, where is silence full of untroubled 
peace. O give us a growing ardor, a more 
intense yearning for the clasp of Thy 
compassionate hands, that we may move 
together in the cadences of divine love, 
in whose ample folds the world may find 
rest. O God, open our eyes that we may 
see, our ears that we may hear the music 
of the spirit, and our hearts that we may 
gain victory over all things earthy. 
“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be 
filled.” O take for our sins the answer 
of Him who hung upon the Cross, and 
bring us to Thyself in peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 

Prazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 
_E.R.5400. An act making appropriations 
‘or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, for 
‘ivil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes. 


p The message also announced that the 
“enale insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
“ the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
a Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, 
“t. Overton, Mr, RUSSELL, Mr. THomas of 
Utah, Mr. Battey, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
Brooxs, and Mr. Reep to be the conferees 
i the part of the Senate. 


, 
The 
i iit 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5671. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MCKE.LtaR, Mr. Gusss, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Typines, Mr. RusseLt,, Mr. ERooks, 
Mr. Brinces, and Mr. Gurney to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1821) entitled 
“An act to amend section 502 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, so 
as to authorize the appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide additional tempo- 
rary housing units for distressed families 
of servicemen and for veterans and their 
families,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ELLeNDER, Mr. Hitt, Mr. 
Tart, and Mr. SmitH to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1354) 
entitled “An act to authorize the per- 
manent appointment in the grades of 
General of the Army, Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, and General in 
the Marine Corps, respectively, of cer- 
tain individuals who have served in such 
grades during the Second World War.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5458) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. BarkKiey and Mr. Brewster members 
of the Joint Select Committee on the 
part of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States-Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the Departments and Agencies: 

1. Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of the Treasury. 

4. Department of War. 

5. Government Printing Office. 

6. Interstate Commerce Commission. 

7. National Archives. 

8. Office of Price Administration. 

9. Petroleum Administration for War. 

10. Selective Service System. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the RrEconp and include a 
resolution from the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, Helena Aerie, No. 16, Helena, 
Mont. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorp and include a message 
from the American Legion with refer- 
ence to granting terminal leave pay to 
veterans, 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
newspaper editorials on the recommen- 
dations of the reorganization committee. 

Mr. STEWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution from the 
Atoka, Okla., Lions Club. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include ean editorial from 
the Chicago Times and one from the 
Chicago Sun, and a radio broadcast by 
Dr. Gerstenfeld. 


TERMINAL LEAVE PAY FOR ENLISTED 


PERSONNEL 
Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending in the Committee on Military 
Affairs the bill H. R. 4051, a bill that 
would give to the enlisted personnel 
the same terminal leave rights as are 
now enjoyed by the officers. The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. RoceErs] has just 
been granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on this matter, 
and I hope you will all read his re- 
marks, The purpose of my speaking to 
you at this time is to ask you to sign 
discharge petition No. 23. This peti- 
tion would permit this bill to come to 
the floor of the House. There are not 
yet enough signatures on the petition. 
This is a bill that is of vital interest 
to all the veterans of the United States, 
and I think this bill ought to come be- 
fore us so that we may consider it. 


EMERGENCY CONFERENCE FOR CIVILIAN 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Emergency Conference for Civilian Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy has asked me to 
make an announcement this morning. 
This conference is composed of the ma- 
jor national organizations of church, 
labor, and consumer groups. Thty are 
in Washington, D. C., to discuss this im- 
portant problem, and they are having a 
meeting in the caucus room of the old 
House Office Building at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning at which Senator Mc- 
Manon, of the Special Senate Committee 
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on Atomic Energy, and Dr, Hogness, pro- 
fessor of nuclear physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will address the assem- 
bly. All the Members of the House are 
cordially invited to attend. This is a 
bipartisan-sponsored meeting. Con- 
gressmen Jupp, LAFOLLETTE, and Mrs. 
Dovctas of California and myself have 
sponsored the meeting. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the ugly 
shadow of war is creeping back into the 
hearts, minds, and speech of the Ameri- 
can people at a time when we should— 
yes; must—hbe devoting all of our ener- 
gies, our thoughts, and our planning to 
the building of that decent and peaceful 
world that so many have thought so 
much about, talked so much about, and 
fought for so hard. 

I deem it the direct responsibility of 
the Members of this House—the respon- 
sibility of all public officials—to talk 
straight on this matter, and to give to 
the people the benefit of all available 
facts. Peace is our objective. Let us 
think peace, talk peace, and I believe we 
can build that decent world. Rumors 
of wars are unfounded, and most as- 
suredly war is not imminent. It is not, 
I believe, at all probable. There is al- 
ways a possibility for war, and there shall 
perhaps always be, for to this point in 
history mankind has not yet attained its 
full objective. The world is only emerg- 
ing from its bloodiest and most crush- 
ing war. We have now reached that 
point where we cannot efford to succumb 
to weariness, but must summon new 
strength and courage and make our at- 
tack on the ultimate objective. 

Mankind faces its greatest earthly 
trial, and we are engaged in that period 
of human relations testing whether or 
not men can live peaceably upon this 
earth. Less than success cannot be con- 
templated for the consequences of failure 
in the wake of atomic power are beyond 
the experiences of history. What is said 
here, fortunately, will little affect our fu- 
ture; what Americans, especially young 
Americans, think, and so think, do, and 
say May well herald the life of tomorrow. 
Time was never more inopportune for 
indecision, nor for parrotlike utterances 
of words and ideas that have only a pop- 
ular appeal to hungry emotions. The 
time is now for a sound philosophy, 
straightforward and decent. We cannot 
afford the luxury of personal, political, or 
national selfishness, intolerance, or 
short-sightedness. The immediate ben- 
efits and profits are much too costly to 
those who follow us, and must pay the 
bill. + 

It is inevitable that normal individu- 
als, that groups and nations emerge from 
the nasty, dirty business of war with a 
touch of emotional, moral, economic, and 
political hysteria. Our objective, a de- 
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cent peaceful world is now only attain- 
able, the way cleared by the blood, work, 
and sacrifice ofs.many millions, not all 
Americans. Congress has, America has, 
and the world has the assurance of the 
President, Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and 
our great American commander, General 
Eisenhower, that talk of war at this time 
is absurd. Difficulties yes, but when we 
speak of international difficulties, we 
must remember how difficult it is for-us 
to understand each other at home and to 
get along together and agree. We should 
talk of peace, we should think of peace, 
and work for peace. It is a subject we 
know very little about. 

The history of civilization records that 
only three centuries have been relatively 
peaceful. During one of these, the nine- 
teenth century, the great powers of the 
world spent only 30 percent of their time 
at war. In the period 1500 to 1940 A. D. 
there was an average of 42 wars per 
century and 550 battles per century. 
America has enthusiastically supported 
two wars during my lifetime. The last 
one has cost nearly a million casualties 
and several hundred billion dollars. It 
has touched every home, and its cost in 
human suffering is beyond mental calcu- 
lation. We have given generously, un- 
selfishly, and enthusiastically because 
we believe in a future, a future of organ- 
ized governed international relations, in 
a decent and peaceful world. We can 
have that, or, we can have a future of 
bigger and better wars with the marvels 
of science prostituted to more successful 
death dealing. We have proved our 
powers of destruction, let us then prove 
our power of construction. But peace is 
not without a price, and the answer is 
as to whether or not we in America are 
willing to pay the price of peace, may 
well determine the course of future 
events. Perhaps you say it is foolish to 
question whether or not we are willing 
to pay the cost of peace. In terms of 
ordinary truths, what price can we ex- 
pect peace to cost? 

First. We must understand that the 
world is small and peopled with many 
millions of human beings who are not 
Americans but nevertheless‘are human, 
and their philosophy, thoughts, economy, 
and well-being inevitably affect us. Yes, 
I mean that to some extent we are our 
brothers’ keepers. We must basically 
accept our responsibility to treat them 
as we would have them treat us. 

Second. We must understand that 
years of teaching “isms” have deprived 
the people of many lands of the ability 
to think along decent lines. Their sense 
of values is warped. Until men have 
been educated to the point of decent rea- 
soning, we must be in position to protect 
our hard and bloodily earned peace with 
power. Wemust support a strong Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for many years to 
come. 

Third. We must understand that a 
world organization based upon the 
dignity of individuals and peoples as 
governments must be the means to settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. And 
we must understand that the basis of 
such organization cannot be perfect. 
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Neither can we, as Americans, expect t) 
write it without regard for other nations 

You see, we Americans like to feel w, 
are the only ones who suffered in thi 
war. 

That thought alone is sufficient t) 
breed other wars. 

Fourth. We must understand ths 
special interests, some businesses, and at 
times national interest, must be modifie4 
looking to a peaceful world. ; 

You say your propositions are simple 
and easy. But when the program j; 
started and so and so’s business is hurt 
or endangered, he screams aloud and 
long, and says that we are not Uncle 
Sam but Uncle Sap, and he uses all his 
power to excite Congress and the people 
to enact legislation to place him in a safe 
harbor. He was patriotic in war, but he 
is not willing to pay the price of peace— 
it hurts his business. 

I say the thousands of white crosses, 
the overflowing hospitals, the hundreds 
of thousands of gold stars, are evidences 
of hurt and sacrifice no business can ever 
equal. 

I say that if some individual or busi- 
ness must be hurt to assure that there 
will be no more of war—it is a price worth 
paying. 

Hungry people must be fed, countries 
restored to the end that they can be self- 
supporting. It will cost money. Many 
say it is not our responsibility, not our 
job. But you know that hungry, desti- 
tute, morally deficient people are not re- 
ceptive to talk of peace and good gov- 
ernment. I firmly believe America has 
the key to a peaceful world. We need 
not lower our standards of living to 
achieve this, but America must say to 
the Congress and executive department: 
“Carry on.” We are ready to pay the 
price of peace—involving lowered trade 
barriers, international credit machin- 
ery, monetary stabilization, commodity 
agreements, relief and _ rehabilitation, 
control of cartels, and other measures 
which threaten our chances of a secure 
and lasting peace. 


THE LATE MISS MABEL BOARDMAN 


Mis. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection t0 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

* There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, this afternoon in the great 
National Cathedral all that was mortal 
of Miss Mabel Boardman will be laid to 
rest. It is very fitting that the cathedral 
should honor this great noblewoman, this 
great humanitarian. I believe no mat 
or woman in the world has ever received 
more eulogy, more appreciation than she 
for her surpassing work for humanity, 
for those who may be injured and for 
those who suffered at home and abroad. 

In the eyes, Mr. Speaker, of this coun- 
try and of the nations of the world, Miss 
Mabe! Boardman has personified the 
Cross. Those who loved her and 2- 
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mired her will try to follow in her foot- 


steps. 
|From the New York Times] 

M:ee. T. BOARDMAN OF Rev Cross Dres— 
LonctIME NATIONAL SECRETARY SERVED 
yout Pay From Its RBORGANIZATION IN 
1995-—-Drew Up Hich Stanpanps—INsPIRING 
Leaner, ADMINISTRATOR Was DESCENDANT 
or SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FOUNDER 
WasHincToN, March 17—Miss Mabel Thorp 
rdman, for many years national secretary 

of the American Red Cross, died tonight after 

an attack of coronary thrombosis. 


FORTY-FOUR YEARS IN RED-CROSS WORK 


Florence Nightingale holds a high place in 
history for her ministrations to the wounded 
on the battlefields of the Crimean War, which 
are said to have been the beginning of all 
trained nursing, and the beginning too of the 
Red Cross idea. Clara Barton, during the 
Civil War, brought the idea of ministering 
to soldier wounded a little nearer to realiza- 
tion 

Fut it remained for Mabel Thorp Board- 
man, during 44 years of wholly gratuitous and 
unceasing effort, to implement the great love 
of humanity these ploneer women displayed 
by building the American Red Cross, while 
helping to lay the foundation for the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 

Many countries have honored her with 
special medals. In the earthquake of Tokyo 
and Messina, on the battlefields, in hospitals 
and prison camps of the First World War, 
during the Mississippi flood disaster, famine, 
depression-relief, the Spanish Revolution and 
in the widest-flung war in history, with -its 
many complex and urgent humane needs, ske 
provided much of the organization through 
which America’s generosity has most effec- 
tively brought mercy and relief to the points 
where it was needed. 







HONORED AT HER RETIREMENT 


At a testimonial luncheon in Washington 
on December 13, 1944, upon her retirement 
from the general committee of the Red Cross, 
she received a gold medal specially designed 
for the occasion. The citation accompany- 
ing the medal sums up her service and tal- 
ents in official language: 

“Insvirer of the organization and admin- 
istration of the Red Cross. 

“Leader of men and women in the vision 
of the Red Cross as a national and interna- 
tional instrumentality of service. 

“Practical idealist, tireless, loyal, wise, and 
constart. Possessed of many talents, she has 
devoted her life to one purpose—the Ameri- 
can Red Cross.” 

Although even the Red Cross had no rec- 
ord of her age, she remarked in 1944 that 
she then was more than 80 years old. 

Miss Poerdman was born in Cleveland, the 
daughter of William Jarvis and Florence 
Sheffield Boardmen. Her father’s ancestors 
came from England in 1636 and settled in 
Connecticut. Her great-prandfather, Elijah 
Boardman, was a United States Senator from 
that State. Gen. John Mason, Colonie! sol- 
cier end Indian fighter, was another Board- 
man ancestor. 

Her maternal grandfather was Joseph Ear! 
Sheffield, of New Haven, Conn., for whom the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
‘is named, because of the aid he gave to it. 


STUDIED HERE AND IN CLEVELAND 


‘She was educated in private schools fn 
Cleveland and New York, and then studied 
end traveled in Europe. William Walter 
‘helps, Minister to Germany from 1880 to 
1893, had married her mother’s sister, and 
‘Ae attractive young niece enjoyed much of 
te official and always military society of 
At the turn of the century she was dividing 
‘r residence with her family between Cileve- 
land and Washington, and was doing welfare 
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work with children in both cities. But the 
record of the Red Cross during the Spanish- 
American War was being reviewed in Wash- 
ington, and incorporation and national rec- 
Ognition for it were being recommended. 
Miss Boardman’s name was included among 
the original incorporators, without her 
knowledge. This type of practical service ap- 
pealed to her, and her interest in its needs 
started then. 

By an official act of Congress in 1905 the 
society was reorganized and Miss Boardman 
became full-time secretary, the first and only 
employee, although she was not paid. Char- 
itable at heart, and fervently patriotic, her 
intelligent ability was fired by these passions. 

She worked incessantly at her desk, first 
in a one-room office, and later in the War De- 
partment. Much of her time was spent trav- 
eling from city to city organizing chapters 
and branches, which eventually spread into 
every small and large community in the 
country. 

INSISTED ON HIGH STANDARDS 

The hich standards which Miss Boardman 
insisted unon, both as to character of women 
volunteers and thoroughness of training, had 
much to do with the organizaticn’s fine rec- 
ord for efficiency. The emblem and the uni- 
form mean as much to many American sol- 
diers as the flag itself. » 

In 1913, when America was not too aware 
of the approaching war in Europe, the Red 
Cross planned its official headquarters build- 
ing in Washington. With some Government 
funds and a larger amount raised by public 
subscription, Miss Boardman persuaded the 
executives to buy a site on Seventeenth 

treet NW. A beautiful marble memorial 
building was erected, dedicated to the serv- 
ices of American women in the Civil War. 
The building was completed in 1917, when 
this country’s participation in the war was 
getting into siride, and the Red Cross was 
expanded to its greatest dimensions up to 
that time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include therein a telegram, 
a letter, and a resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therewith 
an editorial from the Indianapolis Star. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an article 
entitled “Past and Present.” 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude therein a copy of a speech made 
by the gentleman from Massachuseits, 
Hon. JOSEPH W. Martin, on &t. Patrick’s 
Day in the city of Philadelphia. 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, bearing 
directly on the good and important work 
being done by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of 
Representatives I want to give to the 
House and to the country a brief record 
of what the committee has done for the 
Nation between February 8, 1945, and 
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January 31, 1946. It received 1,189 re- 

quests for information from the iollow- 

ing agencies of the Federa! Government 

and has answered them from the mate- 

rial under its control: 

Committee on Un-American Activities, num- 
ber of requests for irjormation at room 
550, Feb. 8, 1945-Jan. 31, 1946 


No. o} 
Government agency: 


requests 

Alien Property Custodian_.......- 6 
Civil Service Commission... ..._. 95 
Federal Bureau of Investigation__ 19 
Federal Works Agency........... 21 
Navy Department._.............. 26 
Cifice of Price Adminisiration. —~- 2 
Office of Strategic Services____..-. 31 
State Department___...._...._-. 457 
Treasury Department_.._........ 2:3 
Wer Department. :i............. 257 
War Manpower Commission... .. 2 
ie Riicctitieistiihi eatin chastpeniceniliendintinas 1,189 


This list gives to the country some idea 
of the splendid work being done by that 
committee. I want the Nation and the 
Congress to know of it. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a letter. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. E£peaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House today for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 
There was no objection. 
WAR SCARE 
Mr. ENNET of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPFAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, last night I heard a broedcast 
by Upton Close, who said in substance 
that President Truman was trying to 
create a war scare in order to get votes 
for his program of keeping America 
strong and helping England. 

Where have we heard that one he- 
fore? We heard it in 1938, 1939, 1949, 
and 1941 from the Communists, the 
Roosevelt haters, the pacifists, and many 
sincere Americans who misread the 
signs of the times. They did nct want 
America to be strong; they did not want 
us to help England, and they almost 
Succeeded in their purposes. 

Today we find the same old aline- 


ment. They are saying again that we 
do not need military, naval, and air 
Strength. They are insisting that we 


leave England to work out her own sal- 
vation no matter what methods she pur- 
sues and what effect it has on UNO. 
world peace, or any other problem. 

In those earlier times I had to fight 
that alliance and that viewpoint from 
the outside. I am glad that I can now 
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do it here where the decisions are to be 
made. 

I am for a strong world organization 
and a powerful America to help make 
that organization function. I am for 
helping England to get back on her feet 
so that we can have free exchange of 
goods, services, and ideas, with a conse- 
quent promotion of prosperity—the only 
really effective way to fight communism, 
which breeds on poverty and discontent. 
I would like to have Henry Wallace 
know that. 

Let those who take a different view 
read again the prewar debates on these 
same subjects and ask themselves 
whether they wish to be lined up with 
the same forces which almost succeeded 
in making our country helpless and with- 
out any allies when the blow fell at Pearl 
Harbor. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LatHam addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from 
Service Stripe. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in four instances; in one 
to include an article from the Milwaukee 
Journal, in another an editorial from 
the Washington News, in another an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star, and in the fourth instance to in- 
clude some testimony made before a sub- 


committee of the Foreign Relations. 


Committee of the Senate on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 


GIFT-LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
much about being friendly to Great 
Britain. I want to be Great Britain’s 
friend. I have no reason to be against 
Great Britain. But I want to say, first, 
last, and all the time, that I want to be 
for America. America first,.with me. 

When the time comes that we say we 
are going to make a loan of $3,750,060,000 
to Great Britain, when we know that 
that loan is going to be a gift, if we are 
going to be honest about it, we ought to 
have enough manhood to stand here and 
say we are going to give them $3,750,000,- 
C00. If you make a man a loan once and 
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he does not repay it, he may come back 
and ask you for another loan, If you 
grant that loan the second time and he 
does not pay it, what are- you going to 
do when he comes forathirdloan? You 
are going to say “No.” That is what I 
say to Great Britain now. 

Great Britain can make a loan through 
the regular banking connections of the 
two Governments. She can put up col- 
lateral for the loan and you know it 
then will be paid as the usual bank loans 
are paid. She does not want that. 
Great Britain wants a gift. We have no 
money to give away. Our taxpayers now 
have more of a burden than they can 
stand. We only wreck our own country 
to help Great Britain with this gift. We 
cannot afford that; we cannot make the 
gift, as a Government, without jeopardiz- 
ing our own stability. This we, as a Na- 
tion, should not do. I will not be one to 
wreck America for any country in the 
world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There wes no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has given us some statistics today from 
the record of the State Department. I 
do not believe we could have 490 Com- 
munists in that organization. I do not 
believe in advertising this party and 
adding to their strength. I want to say 
that those members at least are not 
cues-paying members and no acclaimed 
Communists. They may at some time 
have expressed a belief in the interest 
of the common people. However, I cb- 
ject to the further advertising of the 
Communist Party on this floor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


ADDITICNAL TEMPORARY HOUSING FOR 
VETERANS 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1821) to 
amend section 502 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, so as to authorize the 
appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide additional temporary housing units 
for distressed families of servicemen and 
for veterans and their families, with 
House amendments, insist on the amend- 
nents of the House, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Lannam]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. Lannam, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Boykin, Mr. McGrecor, and Mr. 
Ropcers of Pennsylvania. 
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THANKS OF CONGRESS AND MEDALS 79 
GENERAL MARSHALL AND ADMIRAL 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table House Joint Resolution 243, tenq. 
ering the thanks of Congress to Gen. 
eral of the Army George C. Marsho)) 
and the members of the Army of ths 
United States who have fought under 
his direction during the wars; and pro. 
viding that the President of the Uniteq 
States shall cause a medal to be struck 
to be presented to General Marshall in 
the name of the people of the Uniteq 
States of America, with Senate amend. 
ments, and concur in the Senate amend. 
ments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
menis, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert “That the thanks of the Con- 
gress are hereby tendered to General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall for his dis. 
tinguished leadership, as Chief of Staff of 
th® Army and 2s a member of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff of the United Nations, in 
planning the expansion, equipment, training, 
and deployment of the great Army of the 
United States and in formulating and ex- 
ecuting the global strategy that led to vic- 
tory in World War II; and to the members 
of the Army of the United States who served 
under his direction with such heroic devo- 
tion and personal sacrifice. 

“Sec. 2. That the thanks of the Congress 
are hereby tendered to Fleet Admiral Ernest 
Joseph King for his distinguished leader- 
ship, as commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations 
and as a member of the Combined Chie‘s 
of Staff of the United Nations, in planning 
the expansion, equipment, training, and op- 
eration of the United States Navy and in 
formulating and executing the global strat- 
egy that led to victory in World War IJ; 
and to the members of the United States 
Navy, the United States Marine Corps, and 
the United States Coast Guard and to the 
members of the Reserve Forces who served 
under his direction with such heroic devo- 
tion and personal sacrifice. 

“Src. 3. The President of the United States 
is requested to cause gold medals to be struck, 
with suitable emblems, devices, and inscrip- 
tions, in General Marshall's and Admiral 
King’s honor. When the medals have been 
prepared, the President is requested to present 
them to General Marshall and Admiral King, 
together with a copy of this joint resolution 
engrossed on parchment, in the name of the 
pecple of the United States. 

“Src. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Tress- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sum as may be necess2ry 
to carry out the provisions of this joint res- 
olution.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint res- 
olution tendering the thanks of Congress to 
General of the Army George Catlett Marshal! 
and to Fleet Adiniral Ernest Joseph King and 
to the members of the armed forces of the 
United States who served under their direc- 
tion; and providing for the striking and 
presentation to General Marshall and Flee 
Admiral King of appropriate gold medals in 
the name of the people of the United States. 


Mr. MAY (interrupting the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of thie amendment be dispens*¢ 
with. I will make an explanation o! 
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just what the Senate amendment does 
and I am confident there will be no ob- 
ction. 
The only thing the Senate amend- 
ment does is to include in the provisions 
of the House joint resolution the Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, Ernest J. King, under 
the same terms and conditions as Gen- 
eral Marshall. In other words, this 
resolution tenders the thanks of Congress 
and the American people to General 
George C. Marshall, General of the 
Armies and Chief of Staff during the 
war, and awards a medal to him in the 
name of the people of the United States, 
and through him as the General 
Armies and the Chief of 
men under him. 
ment does the same thing with regard 
to Admiral King and the brave men of 
the Navy who served under him. 
no one would grant to the leader of the 
Army, genuinely entitied thereto, and to 
his men, such deserved recognition, and 
withhold the same honors from the lead- 
ers and men of the other service like 
recognition. 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, is this action 
agreeable to the other members of the 
Military Affairs Committee? 
Mr. MAY. Yes; it is. I have consult- 
ed with them, 
Mr. ARENDS. Yes; it is. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
my only objection is that they did not 
include a Congressional Medal of Honor 
to the greatest general of this war, 
George 8S. Patton. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 


THE SOVIET RADIO STATION IN THE 
PENTAGON BUILDING 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Speaker, on yester- 
day I read in the newspaper a statement 
that the Soviet radio station in the Pen- 
tagon Building has been granted a 3 
months’ extension of life. This is a 
three-band transmitter which transmits 
thousands and thousands of coded words 
between Washington and Moscow. Al- 
though the war is over, Under Secretary 
Acheson is said to have insisted upon 
this, notwithstanding there has been 
heavy opposition in the War Department 
to the continuance of its operation. 

It seems to me the operation of this 
station requires a thorough investiga- 
tion on the part of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, It is about time we found 
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out whether those who are looking after 
our foreign affairs have their first loy- 
alty to the interests of the United States. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to correct the statement of 
the genileman from Minnesota [Mr. Gat- 
LAGHER]. 

The gentleman from Michigan, who 
was criticized by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, at no time said that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities had 
stated there were 450 Communists in the 
State Department. What the gentleman 
from Michigan did say was that 450 
agents of the State Department had 
called upon the office of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in order to 
look into our files for one purpose or an- 
other. The gentleman from Michigan all 
the way through his remarks was stating 
that various agents of the Government 
had called upon the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to look into the 
files for the period from February 5, 1945, 
to date. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
State Journal of Lansing, Mich. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address he is 
to deliver over WMAL tonight answering 
attacks on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 


MEDALS OF HONOR 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimcus consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago the House passed a bill 
authorizing medals of honor to be struck 
for that great leader of the American 
forces in the recent war, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, which I heartily approve. 

Last June I introduced bills to author- 
ize special medals of honor for Generals 
Pershing, Eisenhower, and MacArthur. 
These bills have been before the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee since that time 
but I have been unable to get any action 
except that I received a letter from the 
chairman of the subcommittee consider- 
ing the bills stating that it was not the 
policy of the Military Affairs Committee 
to pass on matters of that kind; however, 
since the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs is present and has pre- 
sented the bill which was just enacted 
into law, I desire to ask that reconsider- 
ation be given to my bills which have 
been introduced because all of the other 
countries of the world have given Gen- 
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erals Pershing, Eisenhower, and Mac- 
Arthur all of the honors of their country, 
I think they also are entitled to the high- 
est honors that this country can bestow 
upon them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 


THE LATE HARRIS DICKSON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
lentless messenger that never tires and 
never wearies has again Knocked upon 
the door of an outstanding American and 
a distinguished citizen of Mississippi. 
Harris Dickson, the noted author, has 
been called to his eternal reward. He 
passed away at his house in Vicksburg, 
on last Sunday at the age of 77. 

Many of you will remember Harris 
Dickson as the creator of Old Reliable 
in the Saturday Evening Post a few 
decades ago. 

It has been said that Joel Chandler 
Harris, of Georgia, the creator of Uncle 
Remus, was the greatest folklore phi- 
losopher since Aesop. 

We all knew and loved Irvin Cobb, of 
Kentucky, the creator of Judge Priest. 

In their class was Harris Dickson, the 
creator of Old Reliable through whom 
he did more to present to the world the 
virtues, vices, and natural characteris- 
tics of the average Negro of the South 
than any other man of this generation. 

We bid him farewell in his own im- 
mortal lines: 

Its faith in the strength of the men who do, 
And in the skill of the men who say— 
That gives hope to each that all will reach 

Home safely at the end of the day. 


DOMESTIC RAISING OF FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 544 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideia- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2115) relating to the 
domestic raising of fur-bearing animals. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bili and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same back to the House 
with such amendments as shall have becn 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final pessage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall yield 30 minutes to my colleague 
from Illinois {Mr. ALLEN}. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a very impor- 
tant bill to many Members; nevertheless 
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it is an important one to certain sections 
of the country. 

House Resolution 544 makes in order 
consideration of a bill, H, R. 2115, in- 
troduced by the hard-working gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Grancer]. It provides 
for 1 hour of general debate and then 
the bill will be read under the 5-minute 
rule, at which time any germane amend- 
ments will be in order. The agricultural 
interests are all in favor of this bill which 
provides for transferring power and ju- 
risdiction relative to fur-bearing gnimals 
from the Department of the Interior to 
the Department of Agriculture; not fur- 
flying but fur-bearing animals. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MAY. I am very happy to have 
the distinguished gentleman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules allude to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER], 
as being a very hard-working man. I 
would like to add that he is a very able 
and capable Representative of his dis- 
trict; that he is not only a hard-working 
man, but he is diligent and eternally on 
the job on behalf of his constituents. 

Mr. SABATH. I did intend to say 
that, but the gentleman from Kentucky 
said it much better than I possibly could. 
He is all that the gentleman says he is, 
and I know that he is beloved and ap- 
preciated by all of us here for the splen- 
did service which he is rendering to the 
country. Not only has he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules urging and 
pleading for the passage of this legisla- 
tion, but the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Vooruts] has also appeared in favor 
of the rule and the passage of the bill. 

Many of us do not know much about 
fur-bearing animals, but this is a new 
industry in this country, and I think it 
should receive all the cooperation and 
aid that we can give it. I concede that 
I do not know about all the fur-bearing 
animals that are described, and the au- 
thority for that will be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. I am fa- 
miliar with the value of hares, and I 
suggest to those gentlemen and others 
that they should immediately breed more 
hares because of the value not only of 
the meat, but of the skin. Consequently, 
I congratulate those who are interested 
and who I hope will bring about a situa- 
tion that will improve the breed and also 
the quantity and quality of these rabbits 
or hares. I know that in many sections 
of the world hare meat is a specialty and 
is recognized as the finest meat, even 
preferable to the finest lamb or young 
goat meat. So I feel that this legisla- 
tion, though it may appear to be of no 
great importance to many of us, will be 
of real benefit to the entire Nation, be- 
cause it may be the medium which will 
overcome the shortage of meat within 
a few years; a shortage from which we 
have been suffering at times. 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


If I may be permitted to make an ob- 
servation I will do so. Yesterday the 
genileman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN] criticized the former Vice Presi- 
dent, the present Secretary of Commerce, 
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Personally, I think Mr. Wallace is a 
splendid gentleman, an honorable, hon- 
est, and sincere man, Though I have 
the utmost confidence in him, I cannot 
quite agree with all that he has proposed, 
because I think the course he suggested 
will not be necessary. The gentlemen he 
has criticized I know are Democrats and 
will again join with the party which 
should be dear to them, because they 
were elected on the Democratic ticket 
and by right should cooperate with the 
party of which they are members to bring 
about that unity and cooperation which 
will be helpful to them as well as to the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Why, of course I shall. 

Mr.COX. Ithink the gentleman from 
Mississippi has been wasting a good deal 
of ammunition, for when I go out hunt- 
ing I never cock my gun at a sparrow. 
As for myself, I would pay absolutely no 
attention to the speech of a dunce like 
Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. SABATH. That remark is unfair. 
Surely he is not a dunce and any man 
who takes him for one aims badly. I 
know the gentleman from Georgia is a 
good huntsman and goes gunning very 
often. He may be capable of bringing 
down a lot of game; but none will be as 
big and brave as that he has just shot at; 
and not all of his aiming and sniping can 
bring this game down. But I hope that 
he and the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] and others will forget that 
statement of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and not give others the opportunity 
to criticize and call attention to what 
he referred to as a “coalition.” May I 
not urge, and I do urge, most sincerely, 
that we forget our differences and coop- 
erate more harmoniously as the party 
entrusted by the American people with 
guidance of our national destinies in this 
hour of supreme responsibility for the 
world’s future; and let us strive for 
world-wide peace, which, however, must 
require peace at home. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is not speaking in order on this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. SABATH. I feel that all these 
fur-bearing animals that are provided 
for include perhaps many other animals 
that are not included in the bill. And, 
of course, Mr. Speaker, we are all aware 
of the educational possibilities—it is well 
known that rabbits multiply rapidly. I 
do not know whether the gentleman from 
Illinois is familiar with all of the many 
fur-bearing animals we have in this 
country because they do not seem to be 
designated specifically. Of course, there 
are a great many of them. Some of 
them are dangerous and many of them 
are not fur-bearing animals. But they 
are not included in this bill so I would 
not delude the membership on that score. 

In conclusion, may I say that this leg- 
islation is not aimed at giving any addi- 
tional great power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture who is a capable and able 
gentleman who will I know assume the 
addditional duties in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the gentleman from Utah, the 
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gentleman from California, and all others 
interested in helping the development of 
an industry which I know will benefit the 
country. 

With that statement, Mr. Speaker, 1 
conclude my discussion of the rule, hay- 
ing confined my remarks, as I always do, 
to the rule which is before the House for 
consideration, though I cannot resist the 
temptation at times to deviate from the 
subject under discussion to enlighten the 
House on matters which I believe are 
timely and of importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Aten], 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no objection to the adoption of 
the rule on this side of the aisle, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R, 2115) relating to the 
domestic raising of fur-bearing animals. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2115, with 
Mr. OUTLAND in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
matter. I regret that we have been com- 
pelled to take up the time of the House 
on this bill. We endeavored to have the 
bill passed by unanimous consent but 
were unable to do so, and this is the only 
method that we can pursue. This bill 
proposes to do two things, and two things 
only. First, it defines and declares cer- 
tain fur-bearing animals as domestic 
animals and declares that the raising of 
such animals constitutes a farming and 
agricultural pursuit. Secondly, all the 
functions of the Department of the In- 
terior with relation to the raising of such 
fur-bearing animals are transferred from 
the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTu] stated, perhaps this is not such 
an important bill, but it has more im- 
portance than many Members may 
realize. The raising of domestic fur- 
bearing animals and rabbits is practiced 
in every State of the Union, and in some 
States it is a major agricultural pursuit. 
Such States, for instance, as Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. There 
should be no opposition to this bill. It 
comes from our committee with a unani- 
mous report. It simpiy provides for the 
two things I have mentioned. I do not 
know that there is any opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. I have been receiving 
quite a number of letters from people 
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in my district who raise rabbits. All of 
their letters express the desire for a 
higher tariff rate on the importation of 
competitive articles from other countries. 
This bill does not touch that in any way, 
oes it? 

our. GRANGER. No; it does not, ex- 
cept indirectly. I think the gentleman 
is talking about Angora r:.bbit wool? 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes. 

Mr. GRANGER. Of course, this bill 
would have the effect of declaring that 
kind of a rabbit or the raising of that 
kind of a rabbit to be an agricultural 
pursuit. It would help in that direc- 
tion, because it would have a standing 
with some department and would be an 
agricultural pursuit. 

Mr. VURSELL. Because of your in- 
terest in this matter, I thought you would 
know if there is any other bill pending 
before the Heuse or any committee now 
that has been introduced for the purpose 
of raising the tariff on rabbit wool. 
*rankly, I ask that question for the pur- 
pose of securing information. 

Mr. GRANGER. I will say I have had 
some inquiries similar to that which the 
gentleman has received. There is a bill 
that was offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Doyte] that would do 
what the gentleman is asking about. 
Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Has there been 
any criticism of the way Mr. Ickes or 
come of his subordinates conducted the 
Department of the Interior with refer- 
ence to these fur-bearing animals? Is 
that the reason for the transfer? 

Mr. GRANGER. No. I have heard 
no complaint whatsoever. 

The House will remember, of course, 
that prior to the departmental reorgani- 
zation that was effected several years ago 
this agency was in Agriculture. Under 
the reorganization program it was trans- 
ferred to Interior, and it has been there 
ever since. Even so, the people who are 
administering this act think it could be 
administered just as well in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the same time, 
they are satisfied with it where it is in 
the Interior. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I think this is a very 
commendable piece of legislation, and 
it will have my unqualified support. I 
am wondering why, in enumerating the 
list of fur-bearing animals, the beaver 
were left out? 

Mr. GRANGER. This bill is confined 
Solely to domestic fur-bearing animals 
in motives The beaver is a wild ani- 
mal. 

Mr. WHITE. It would be very easy to 
£0 into the business of raising beaver, I 
hotice you have muskrats in here, and 
they have practically the same habits. 
Mr. GRANGER. They are entirely 
different. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

The beaver is in an entirely different 
field. This bill does not contemplate 
f0ing into the field of wildlife whatso- 
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ever. We want to take domestic animals 
that are in captivity, that are farming 
activities, and put them in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and leave wildlife 
and fish and deer exactly where they are. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam in favor of the gen- 
tleman’s position, but I cannot distin- 
guish between beaver and muskrats, 
when you talk about wildlife. If one can 
be domesticated, why not the other? 

Mr. GRANGER. Well, beaver are not. 
Muskrats are. They are real farming, 
as any other farmirg activity is carried 
on. 

Mr. WHITE. Would the gentleman be 
willing to accept an amendment to in- 
clude beaver, to be left discretionary with 
the individual, of course? 

Mr. GRANGER. No; I would object 
to that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the genileman yield to 
me? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to point out that the language of the 
bill mentions specifically certain fur- 
bearing animals, and says, “all other fur- 
bearing animals raised in captivity for 
breeding or other useful purposes.” In 
other words, the criterion that the bill 
sets up is the question of whether the 
animals are raised in captivity. 

Mr. GRANGER. As far eas I know 
beaver have not been raised in captivity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I want 
the gentleman to know that I appreciate 
the great amount of work he has put in 
on this particular measure. I believe it 
is an important measure. I rose to my 
feet to bring out what the gentleman 
from California |Mr. Vooruis] has 
stated, that I believe the answer to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Idaho is found right in the bill as 
written. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman and to the House that Siate game 
wardens are profliing by going in on 
private land, trapping the beaver, and 
making a regular business out of it.. I 
do not know why the farmer who pays 
taxes on his land and supports the place 
should not be permitted to raise some 
beaver if he wants to keep them in cap- 
tivity. 

Mr. GRANGER. There is nothing to 
prohibit anyone from doing that very 
thing if they want to under this bill if 
they are raised in captivity and are 
domestic animals. That is very clear. 

Mr. WCLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
want to emphasize what the gentleman 
has already said and what was so well 
stated by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Voornts]. I believe the statements 
of these two gentlemen answer complete- 
ly the objection that has been made by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Wut}, 
in that the bill reads “and all other fur- 
bearing animals raised in captivity.” 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. If 
the beaver in which the gentleman from 
Idaho is interested are raised in captivity 
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as these other fur-bearing animals are, 
then they certainly come within the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

This bill which is now before the House 
has real merit in its effort to establish 
a new and rapidly growing industry. 
The raising of domestic rabbits for the 
production of fur and as a highly nutri- 
tious meat has become an important 
branch of American agriculture. The 
producers of rabbits are farmers, like 
poultry farmers and other producers of 
livestock. Therefore it naturelly belongs 
in the Department of Azriculture. 

It is an industry rapidly increasing in 
importance in the district I represent as 
well as in many other paris of the 
country. 

I hope the bill will have the favorable 
support of the House. 

Mr. GRANGER, I think the bill en- 
tirely covers that. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. ALMOND. I am heartily in favor 
of the bill, but I wish to be sure I under- 
stand one portion of it. As I under- 
stand, this does not involve the creation 
of any separate bureau or agency to ad- 
minister the functions of the bill, nor 
does it involve any appropriation. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman is 
correct; it does not create any additional 
agency or require any further appropri- 
ation; in fact, the committee went to 
the extent of ascertaining from the De- 
partment of Agriculture what their 
practice would be if this legislation were 
passed. We were given the assurance, 
and I think rightly so, that the activity 
simply would be taken over and it would 
not cause the creation of any new 
bureau or require any additional appro- 
priation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr.GRANGER. Mr. Chairman,I yield 
myself five edditional minutes. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. 

‘Mr. GILLIE. I believe this is a rather 
important bill. The people in my dis- 
trict are very vitally interested in this 
transfer because we have one of the 
largest fur-bearing industries in my dis- 
trict. We are particularly interested in 
radbits. We have a great many growers 
there. Some of them have as many as 
109 or 150 hutches of various kinds of 
rabbit. 

I wish to support this bill, and my folks 
back home are very much interested in 
this bill. Inasmuch as it will not require 
any extra money or further appropria- 
tion to make this transfer I am heartily 
in favor of having this bill passed just 
as it is. 

Mr. GRANGER. I thank the gentle- 
man and I hope the Committee will pass 
the bill without much debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JOHNEON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GranceEr], author of this bill, 
has made a very able presentation of the 
material body of this bill and has clearly 


I yield. 
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stated its provisions. I cannot see why 
there should be any objection to this 
measure, because of the rapid growth of 
this industry in the past few years. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been 
said about rabbits. There was testimony 
presented before our committee that last 
year in one county alone in California 
there were produced $6,000,000 worth of 
rabbits. That has become a great food 
industry, therefore it belongs under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There has also been mentioned the 
production of Angora rabbits because of 
the wool, which is like the wool of the 
Angora goat, for which there is quite a 
market in this country. May I say to 
those gentlemen who have referred to 
some kind of a tariff, that there should 
be some protection for these growers, and 
I agree with them, but this is not the 
time or place upon which we should at- 
tach any such tariff measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Hiv]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
reasons for this bill being before us this 
morning has not been mentioned as yet. 
That is the small-farm or truck-garden 
owner in many places throughout this 
Nation has gone into the production of 
rabbits not only for fur but for food. 
What we had in mind was to transfer 
this activity back to the Department of 
Agriculture so that these folks who need 
information as to the way to feed and 
care for these fur-bearing animals can 
get the information through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not represent the 
city of Denver, in Colorado. That is Dis- 
trict No. 1. However, my district does 
completely surround the city of Denver, 
coming up to the city limits of Denver 
on all four sides. It is probably the only 
congressional district in the United 
States completely surrounded by another 
congressional district. I get hundreds 
and hundreds of letters every spring, 
some throughout the year, inquiring as 
to how to care for and make money out 
of these rabbit hutches. The Depart- 
ment, in my opinion, has issued very 
fine bulletins on this subject, which give 
some very excellent information on how 
to feed and how to care for rabbits. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HENRY. Is it not true also that 
most all of the people raising fur-bear- 
ing animals in this country favor the 
legislation that we are attempting to 
pass here today? 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly right. 
Those folks who are producing fur are in 
favor of this bill. Mr, Chairman, let me 
add further that we are going to have 
a considerable number of boys return 
from this war, many of whom cannot do 
the active, hard work necessary to take 
care of a poultry ranch. However, in 
many instances they could take care of 
rabbit hutches. 

I would like to impress upon the Mem- 
bers of the House this morning that it is 
ir:portant this little change be made so 
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that these veterans may get the neces- 
sary information from the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with the 
care of these animals. We have in my 
State fur-bearing ranches at this time 
producing fox and other fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and, in answer to the gentleman 
from Idaho, who referred to beaver, may 
I say that our State fish and wildlife or- 
ganization is now promoting plans to 
start experimental farms in connection 
with the production of beaver fur. This 
bill would classify those under domestic 
fur-bearing animals. 

Mr. SERINGER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is the intention, 
as I understand it, to make this bill apply 
to all kinds and types of fur-bearing ani- 
mals which are mentioned and which are 
raised in captivity for fur and other pur- 
poses? 

Mr. HILL. As I understand this bill, 
as soon as you take over a fur-bearing 
animal and raise him in captivity, then 
he immediately comes under this bill. 
In other words, as soon as we begin to 
grow and produce them in captivity they 
come under this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the provis- 
ions of the bill as written I do not believe 
the gentleman is going to attain just 
that result. 

Mr. HILL. What change would the 
gentleman suggest ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. For instance, in 
lines 6, 7, and 8 it provides that: 

Fox, rabbit, mink, chinchilla, marten, 
fisher, muskrat, karakul, and all other fur- 
bearing animals—— 


I think the comma ought to come out 
and it ought to be replaced following 
the word “animals.” Then those par- 
ticular animals will apply to those in 
captivity for breeding and other pur- 
poses, and I think then you will accom- 
plish the purpose you intend. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the legislative intent should be-very clear 
that it is the purpose of this bill to trans- 
fer to the Department of Agriculture and 
to designate as domestic animals only 
those animais which are raised under 
domestic conditions on a farm by a 
farmer, and that the criterion to be 
established is the circumstance under 
which the animal is raised rather than 
the type of animal that it is. 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 
I am sure that the gentleman in charge 
of the bill would have no objection to 
an amendment which would satisfy those 
who question what this section means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 


Mr. Chairman, will 
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Mr. MICHENER. Of course, I am in 
favor of this bill, but I want to express 
the hope that the passage of this bij 
will not be an incentive to the organi. 
zation of a number of these silver-fox 
farms or rabbit farms, or what have you, 
for the simple reason that the raising 
of silver foxes a few years ago developed 
into one of the worst rackets in the coun- 
try. There were a number of them in 
my district. Corporations were organ- 
ized; stock was sold. For instance, the 
man who owned the stock would own a 
pair of silver foxes, and then he was 
to receive a certain part of the increase 
as well as the proceeds thereof. This 
bill is intended to help the honest-to- 
God farmer who wants to raise these 
animals, but it should not be made an 
incentive for racketeering companies to 
prey upon the people, especially the vet- 
erans, in selling them stock in fur- 
bearing farms. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. I might say this, that 
some good has come out of what the gen- 
tleman complains of. At our State 
agricultural college we have a depart. 
ment that conducts experiments and has 
been doing work on fox fur farming for 
years, and some fine results have been 
obtained. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I understand some 
of the producers of Angora rabbit wool 
have expressed a preference that this in- 
dustry stay under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Interior. Of course, this 
is a new industry and is developing 
rapidly and is a line of endeavor that is 
attracting many of the returning service- 
men and I think it should have every 
protection possible. It is an infant ii- 
dustry in every sense of the word and 
should have protection against foreign 
competition. 

Mr. HILL, I would say this to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that this Angora 
rabbit wool raising industry is just in its 
infancy. In my home town of Fort Col- 
lins we have a man who has been spend- 
ing most of his time in introducing and 
working with the boys and girls in that 
part of Colorado in promoting the An- 
gora rabbit wool activity. They are do- 
ing quite well and feel their opportunities 
in this field are growing rapidly. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. Contrary to what 
the gentleman from Colorado was stat- 
ing to the gentleman, the mail I have 
received on this Angora-rabbit wool 
proposition is that the growers want this 
activity transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department 
of Agriculture. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken on that. 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman 
from Utah is entirely correct. The let- 
ters I have had from the Angora pe0- 
ple are along this line. They are afraid 
that after the war is over we are liable 
to have the Japanese going back into 
the producing of this Angora wool. 
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They had a corner on it for many years. 
The producers seem to think that if we 
could get a little tariff for their protec- 
tion we might be able really to develop 
an Angora-rabbit wool production activ- 
ity in this country that would really be 
quite an industry. 

Mr. GRANGER. Of course, the mat- 
ter of the tariff does not enter into this 
jegislation at all. 

Mr. HILL. No; nor could it be a part 
f it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May 

I say that my own mail, which is rather 
heavy from the producers of Angora 
wool, has been universally in favor of 
this transfer. It seems to me quite ap- 
parent that from the point of view of 
the interest of the producers of a so- 
called agricultural commodity of that 
kind their best interest lies in their being 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
having their product considered an ag- 
ricultural product. 
Mr. HILL. The gentleman from 
California is entirely correct, because 
even in this angora rabbit wool produc- 
tion the rabbit itself is a real food pro- 
uct after the wool has been plucked 
from the rabbit. 
Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
Mr, GIFFORD. They have the bene- 
fit here of the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Will they 
not also have the benefit of the lending 
agencies such as the Production Credit 
Associations? Is not that somewhat the 
motive behind it? 
Mr. HILL. The rabbit industry is so 
small and so inconsequential from the 
standpoint of borrowing money that 
most of these boys and girls and the 
veterans who wish to get into the rabbit 
business do not need to borrow any 
money from anyone. 
In closing, may I say that I am sup- 
porting this measure 100 percent. I hope 
no one objects to it. We do not need to 
consider the matter further. This ac- 
tivity should have been kept in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the first in- 
stance. I hope everyone will support 
this measure. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
in part responsible for preventing this 
bill being considered on the Consent Cal- 
endar. My objection to the bill is that we 
have passed a reorganization act giving 
the President power to reorganize the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
is a good act. It is the best act of its 
kind we ever passed. I can qualify as a 
competent witness because I have been 
on every reorganization commitee in this 
House for the last 18 years. 

Yesterday we passed a bill setting up 
an agency having to do with loans and 
credits to farmers, the service rendered 
to those engaged in agriculture. There 
Was not a line in that bill that provided 
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anything the President could not do un- 
der the powers we granted him in the 
reorganization act. There is not a line 
in this bill that the President cannot do 
under the powers we gave him in the 
reorganization act. 

The Biological Survey was at one time 
in the Department of Agriculture, until 
the Fish and Wildlife Service was cre- 
ated in the Department of the Interior. 
At the last hearing we held before the 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife, 
of which I am a member, it developed 
that there are seven agencies of the 
Government performing functions that 
properly belong to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The Biological Survey, of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, is the one that 
is rendering service in connection with 
this industry. I know it is growing. I 
know just as well as you do that this in- 
dustry is expanding, and it should ex- 
pand. But I think we should let the 
President of the United States reorgan- 
ize his own branch of Government now 
that we have given him the power, and 
not be passing legislation of this char- 
acter. 

In response to the gentleman from 
Colorado, let me say that I receive just 
as much mail as he does from people 
desiring information in reference to rais- 
ing fur-bearing animals, including rab- 
bits. 

I do not have the least trouble in se- 
curing the literature desired from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. It takes a 
little longer now because the office is tem- 
porarily located in Chicago, but when it 
was located here you could get that lit- 
erature in 24 hours or 48 hours at the 
most. I see no reason for the passage of 
legislation of this kind, when the Presi- 
dent has the power to put the agencies 
where he wants to put them. He can 
put it in the Department of Agriculture 
if he desires. I maintain that, although 
these animals are raised on the farms, 
there is no reason why the Fish and 
Wildlife Service cannot give the people 
the information. The fact of the matter 
is that you will either set up a biological 
survey in the Department of Agriculture 
to handle this matter or the Department 
of Agriculture will have the Fish and 
Wildlife agency service this department. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that this bill would not 
in any way interfere with the reorgani- 
zation program of the President. If this 
procedure is wrong, the President has 
ample opportunity to correct it before 
it becomes law and he has the authority 
to reorganize the departments even if 
this bill does become law. The gentle- 
man mentioned that there was not any- 
thing that the President could not do. 
Here is something that the President 
cannot do. On page 2, line 1, after the 
enumeration of these fur-bearing ani- 
mals, the bill states that the Congress of 
the United States declares the raising of 
them to be an agricultural pursuit. The 
President cannot do that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What difference does 
it make if they are declared to be agri- 
cultural pursuit or some other kind of 
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pursuit? That is not going to have any- 
thing to do with the price or the raising 
of the animals. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENRY. If this is good legisla- 
tion, what is the difference if we pass it 
as we are attempting to do here or wait 
for the President to act? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why do you not give 
the President the time to act; and if he 
does not act, then consider the bill? 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. ALMOND]. 

Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
studied the report on this bill and have 
studied the bill very carefully. It seems 
to me to be a very salutary piece of legis- 
lation. It calls for no appropriation and 
creates no new department or bureau, 
but merely transfers jurisdiction of this 
work from the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of-the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture in order that 
this growing and important industry 
may have the benefit of the splendid 
facilities that the Department of Agri- 
culture now has to administer to its sound 
and progressive growth. I cannot un- 
derstand why it has been referred to as 
a minor piece of legislation. I think it 
is vital legislation. One important mat- 
ter that suggests itself to my mind spe- 
cifically is with reference to the preva- 
lence of the disease among wild rabbits 
in the South known as tularemia. The 
wild or game rabbit will soon be extinct. 
The husbandry of domestic rabbits is 
growing rapidly to be a very vital and 
important industry in this country. It 
will open up new avenues of opportunity 
and sources of income for the assistance 
of many people who can raise rabbits on 
their farms. The Department of Agri- 
culture has facilities with reference to 
the propagation of these animals as well 
as information to help people raise them 
in a healthy condition. This is a great 
industry and can be put on a high level. 
I think the legislation is important and 
I hope it passes. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMOND. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have received a 
large number of communications from 
veterans who desire to engage in this 
business. I am certain the gentleman 
from Virginia has also received a num- 
ber of communications on that subject. 

Mr. ALMOND. That is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This measure mere- 
ly transfers this from the Wildlife Divi- 
sion of the Interior Department to the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. ALMOND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that would 
be a very wholesome act in respect to the 
administration of this particular busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ALMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ALMOND] 
has again expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
_sin (Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion of this legislation. The thing 
I cannot understand is why it should be 
necessary to discuss the matter at all. It 
seems apparent on its face, certainly it 
is apparent to any person who has any 
acquantance at all with the raising of 
fur-bearing animals, that it is an agri- 
cultural activity, and therefore the only 
proper, sane, and sound place for it to 
be is in the Department of Agriculture. 

Statements have been made to the ef- 
fect that it is an infant industry. Cer- 
tainly it is an infant industry, but it has 
already reached proportions where in 
some sections it constitutes a very real 
and important part of the agricultural 
economy of the State. That is true 
particularly in the State of Wisconsin, 
where even in its infancy this industry 
has reached very astounding propor- 
tions, and constitutes a very big factor in 
the agricultural economy of that State. 

I hope this legislation will be enacted. 
I certainly do not feel that the argument 
presented by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, namely that because the President 
has been granted the power to reor- 
ganize, therefore we should not act, goes 
to the merits of this legislation. This 
reorganization is necessary. It is ad- 
visable and meritorious. Therefore, 
there is absolutely no reason for waiting 
just because the power to reorganize has 
been given to somebody else. It should 
have been done long ago. It certainly 
should be done now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], 
has expired. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LarcabDE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, no 
doubt you all know that Louisiana is the 
largest fur producing State in the United 
States, and my district is the largest 
muskrat producing district in the United 
States. I have submitted the bill under 
consideration to the Commissioner of 
Conservation of Louisiana, and other in- 
terested parties in my district. They 
have no objection to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornis}. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very important mea- 
sure to a significant group of American 
farmers. It is a very logical measure, 
as has been said by a number of Mem- 
bers, and there is not any reason why 
there should be the slightest question 
about its passing. 

The gentleman from Missouri made 
the argument to the effect that we passed 
a reorganization bill and should leave 
the matter to the President. Even 
though we have passed a reorganization 
bill, if Congress knows a certain move 
is right and is the sound course to pur- 
sue, we should go ahead and do it. I 
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see no reason why we should wait for 
@ very uncertain possibility that the 
President will transfer this work from 
one department to the other. 

The whole purpose of this bill is very 
simple. The purpose of the bill is to get 
certain government services to a branch 
of Agriculture, which are now under the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, over into the De- 
partment of Agriculture where they be- 
long. 

In my section of California the rais- 
ing of domestic rabbits has become an 
important industry. During the war it 
was one of our major sources of meat. 
It is so today and will continue to be. 
In one year, in 1945, 4,000,000 animals 
were marketed in Los Angeles county 
alone, with a value of $6,000,000 for the 
meat alone, without regard to the value 
for the fur. The men who produce those 
animals are farmers, just exactly like 
poultry farmers and other livestock 
farmers. One gentleman asked the 
question as to what difference it makes 
whether these animals are described as 
domestic animals, and their products as 
agricultural products. I can answer 
that it makes all the difference in the 
world. 

To a farmer, the services of the Exten- 
sion Service and other: services of the 

epartment of Agriculture are of ex- 
treme importance, and for one group of 
farmers to be shut out from the possi- 
bility of having the advantage of those 
services just does not make good sense. 

I wish to read one short paragraph 
from the California Rabbit Magazine, 
which, of course, speaks for this indus- 
try. It reads: 

The rabbit industry is rapidly becoming 
one of the larger meat-producing businesses 
in this section of the country. It is probably 
the largest fur-producing business and the 
only short Angora wool-producing industry 
we have. Compared with other agricultural 
industries, the rabbit business hes no more 
right being in the Department of the Inte- 
rior than the Coast Guard has. Why should 
an industry that produces food and clothing 
be put under the same head as snakes, tur- 
tles, skunks, and fish? 


That is the way. our people feel about 
the matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that in the 
old WPA days the Government went so 
far as to consider the trapping of wild 
muskrats in Louisiana a farming indus- 
try, and I think properly so. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
with the gentleman. 

I have in my hand a petition signed 
by several hundred rabbit producers all 
over these United States. This petition 
is in support of this bill. I have all kinds 
of correspondence universally in support 
of the bill. Last summer I attended the 
State convention of rabbit producers in 
my State, which convention was unan- 
imously in support of this legislation. 

The research work that is carried on 
in the field of domestic animals is carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture. It 
ought to be a saving to make this trans- 
fer. A great deal of that research work 
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subjects for it; and why in the world 
should we not have in the Department of 
Agriculture the services to farmers who 
are encompassed in this bill? 

The Farm Bureau Federation has indij- 
cated their support of the bill. We made 
a couple of amendments to the bill in 
accordance with their suggestion. 

The Grange is in support of the bil] 
and has so testified. All the other farm 
organizations as far as I am aware are 
in support of this bill. 

Legislation such as this as a matter of 
fact should have been passed even before 
this. I want to say for my part that 1 
appreciate very deeply the interest that 
the Members of the Committee on Aeri- 
culture have taken in the bill, the hard 
work that the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. GRancer! has 
done; and I know that the farmers who 
will be affected by the bill and who hope 
for its passage would want me to say that 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. GILLEsPI£]. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, the 
production of Angora rabbit wool is com- 
paratively new in the United States, al- 
though it has been carried on in Japan 
and Europe for a number of years. My 
own State of Colorado is particularly 
well adapted for the growing of this 
wool because the average altitude of 
that State is the highest in the United 
States and the cool nights cause the rab- 
bits to grow heavy pelts, and while the 
yield for a single rabbit is low, the price 
of wool is very high. This is a iine of 
business that can be engaged in suc- 
cessfully by men who are partially dis- 
abled and is being eagerly sought after 
by returning veterans. 

I have had many letters from veterans 
stating that they want to engage in the 
production of Angora rabbit wool and 
are asking that a tariff be placed on this 
commodity to protect them from cheap 
Japanese or European importations. 
One letter I received, reads as follows: 

DENVER, CoLo., February 25, 1946. 

Dear Sir: We are writing you at this time 
asking your full cooperation on passing of 
bill H. R. 5308, the taxing of Angora rabbit 
wool and yarn coming into this country from 
foreign trade. 

The Angora rabbit is becoming big busi- 
ness in this country, and it can stay big 
business providing we can get this bill passed, 
but we cannot compete with foreign labcr. 

Iam an ex-serviceman having met with an 
accident after leaving the service, losing al! 
four fingers from my right hand, which 
makes me want to become more and more 
independent. We believe the Angora rab). 
can give us this chance and many, many 
veterans of this last war, providing we can 
get this bill passed. 

Thanking you, 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrut L. Fisi. 


This is a sample of many letters I have 
received. H.R. 5308 has been introduced 
by the Honorable Ciype Doyte, of Call- 
fornia, for the purpose of effording such 
protection and I hope when we come to 
that bill that the request of these re- 
turning veterans, as well as thousands 
of others, engaged in this new and in- 
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fant industry will be taken into consid- 
ration. 

er. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 

know of no further requests for time 

and ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pe it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of all acts of Congress, Executive orders, 
administrative orders, and regulations— 

(a) fox, rabbit, mink, chinchilla, marten, 
asher, muskrat, karakul, and all other fur- 
pearing animals raised in captivity for breed- 
ing or other useful purposes shall be deemed 
domestic animals; 

(b) such animals and the products thereof 
shall be deemed agricultural products; and 

(c) the breeding, raising, producing, or 
marketing of such animals shall be deemed 
an agricultural pursuit. 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 3, 
after the word “of”, imsert “classification 
and administration of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 


after the word “regulations”, insert “per- 
taining to—.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
after the word “animals”, insert “or their 
products by the producer.” 


The amendment was egreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sprincer: Page 
1, line 7, after the word “karakul’”, strike 
out the comma; and insert a comma after 
the word “animals”? at the end of line 7. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have just offered 
will, I am certain, clarify and lend ma- 
terial assistance to the pending bill, H. R. 
2115. The bill, in its present and orig- 
inal form, in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, on page 1, 
would create confusion as to whether the 
legislative intent is to limit “all other 
fur-bearing animals” to those “raised in 
captivity,” or as to whether the provision 
“raised in captivity” will apply to those 
fur-bearing animals which are specifi- 
cally menticned in that portion of the 
pending bill. I am confident that much 
confusion would develop if the bill 
should be passed in its original form, and 
without the insertion of the amend- 
ment which I have offered. That very 
uncertain condition, which would doubt- 
less create confusion in the future, 
should be corrected now, and for the 
purpose of entirely clarifying and mak- 
ing specific and certain, this very mate- 
rial question, I have offered the amend- 
ment in line 7, page 1, to strike out the 
comma following the word “karakul”, 
and to insert a comma after the word 
“animals” at the end of line 7, and with 
the adoption of that amendment all of 
the animals named in subdivision (a), on 
bage 1, including “all other fur-bearing 
animals,” will be controlled by the pro- 
vision, which follows “raised in captiv- 
ity.” This is, as I understand from the 
members of the subcommittee having 
this measure in charge, the express in- 
tention of both the subcommittee and 
of the full committee upon this subject. 
That intention being that the fur-bear- 
ing animals which come within the 
Provisions of this bill must be those which 
are “raised in captivity for breeding or 
oer useful purposes shall be deemed 
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domestic animals.” My amencment will 
clarify this measure and make certain 
the intent which is here desired. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to have 
the opportunity to support this measure. 
Quite recently I have received many 
communications from returning vet- 
erans and from the people in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, all 
of whom desire to engage in the business 
of producing fur-bearing animals. It is 
my considered judgment that the trans- 
fer of this particular item of business 
from the fur-bearing animal section of 
the Department of the Interior to the 
Agricultural Department is both desira- 
ble and expedient. As a matter of fact 
this particular business, which relates to 
those animals raised in captivity and 
which are deemed to be domestic ani- 
mals, should properly come within the 
purview of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. To all of us, I am certain, this 
transfer will meet with entire approval 
and unanimous endorsement. 

May I compliment the members of the 
subcommittee for bringing before the 
House this measure which is so desirabie, 
and which will be found to be wholesome 
in the future. Especially I desire to 
compliment the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. GRANGER], the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. JoHNSON], and the gentleman 
from Colorado | Mr. H1tu] for the splen- 
did work they have done in connection 
with this legislation, and for their pains- 
taking efforts in presenting this legisla- 
tion to the House. They have rendered 
an outstanding service in a worthy cause. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
amendment which I have offered will be 
passed, thereby clarifying this measure 
and making clear and certain the inten- 
tion of the committee, and that this 
measure will be passed by the unanimous 
vote of the Members of the House. Iam 
confident this legislation, when enacted 
into law, will be found to be helpful and 
very beneficial. 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a desirable amendment and the com- 
mittee will accept it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WuITeE: Page 1, 


line 7, after the word “Karakul”, insert the 
word “beaver.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to enumerate the animals to be do- 
mesticated, those that can be propa- 
gated, I suggest that beaver be included 
also. I live in a country where beaver 
had practically become extinct, but now 
are gradually increasing, having been 
fostered by the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and through protective laws 
have become rather plentiful. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that the language in line 7, 
page 1, reading “and all other fur-bear- 
ing animals” includes the beaver? 

Mr. WHITE. That is subject to inter- 
pretation by the wildlife and game peo- 
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ple. There is a question whether beaver 
is included. 

Mr. SPRINGER But beaver is a fur- 
bearing animal. 

Mr. WHITE. Beaver is a fur-bearing 
animal, yes, and it ought to be propa- 
gated in these United States. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 

entleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is beaver grown in cap- 
tivity? 

Mr. WHITE. They can be grown in 
captivity just the same as muskrats. 

Mr. CCOLEY. Maybe they can, but 
are they? 

Mr. WHITE. That is a question. I be- 
lieve they are grown in captivity. I do 
not know whether they are grown com- 
mercially or not, but I see them in parks, 
zoos, or in a great many other places. 

Mr. COOLEY. Are they grown for 
commercial purposes? 

Mr. WHITE. They are out in my 
country. Out in Idaho last year a farmer 
trapped 60 beaver under the auspices of 
the State and he got $38 as his share for 
each of those beaver. If there is any- 
thing that should be propagated and 
anything that will boost the fur trade it 
is the beaver pelt. I contend that the 
way should be opened for the farmers of 
this country to maintain their land and 
to raise these beaver, domesticate and 
propagate them for fur purposes. That 
is the object of my amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not arguing with 
the gentieman whether it would be a good 
or bad thing. I was wondering what the 
present situation is with reference to 
the growing of beaver in captivity. 

Mr. WHITE. If there is any merit to 
this bill at all, then there is merit in the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. Chairman, beaver produces some 
of the most valuable fur that we have in 
the fur trade. If we are going to propa- 
gate fur-bearing animals at all it seems 
to me we should not exclude one of the 
most valuable animals we have in our 
country. I do not see why the commit- 
tee cannot accept the amendment. It 
only inserts the word “beaver,” and if 
anyone wants to propagate beaver I do 
not know why the door should be closed 
to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place I 
doubt whether or not the amendment is 
germane because this bill deals ex- 
clusively with those animals that are 
now raised in captivity and those ani- 
mals which are domesticated; further- 
more, the language of this bill would take 
care of the situation that the gentleman 
from Idaho enumerates, in that it ap- 
plies to fur-bearing animals in captivity. 
If, as the gentleman suggested, the time 
should come when beaver are raised in 
captivity they would come within the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will reject the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Idaho. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. WurtE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) All the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, which affect the breeding, raising, 
producing, marketing, or any other phase of 
the production or distribution, of domesti- 
cally raised fur-bearing animals, or products 
thereof, are hereby transferred to and vested 
in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) Appropriations and unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, or parts thereof, 
which the Director of the Budget determines 
to be available for expenditure for the ad- 
ministration of any function transferred by 
this act, shall be available for expenditure 
for the continued administration of such 
function by the officer to whom such func- 
tion is so transferred. 

(c) All records and property (including of- 
fice furniture and equipment) under the 
jurisdictiop of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the h and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior used primarily in 
connection with the administration of func- 
tions transferred by this act are hereby trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect 60 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Cooper] 
having assumed the Chair, Mr. OUTLAND, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 2115) 
relating to the domestic raising of fur- 
bearing animals, pursuant to House 
Resolution 544, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
rom the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
£671) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objecticn to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Luptow, Mr. ONgaL, Mr. 
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Rasaut, Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. 
TABER, Mr. WiGGLESW ORTH, and Mr. DirRK- 
SEN, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp in two different 
instances. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a letter. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Myr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the address of the 
gentleman from Washington I[Mr. 
Horan}, who has a special order this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, Maj. John 
R. Walsh, former Chief of the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand of the United States Army, is 
writing a series of six articles, which are 
being carried in the Washington Post, on 
the disturbing situation in the Middle 
East. The first of these articles ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on March 
17, entitled “Russian Aims in Middle East 
Are Revealed by Old Events.” I think 
this historical background should be of 
very great interest to the people of this 
country, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include this article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana {Mr. Brooxs] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of persons have spoken or written to me 
in reference to the shortage of sugar pre- 
vailing throughout the United States. I 
think perhaps I have been an object of 
special attention due to the fact that I 
am from Louisiana, a sugar-producing 
State. I do not, however, represent an 
area which grows sugarcane or produces 
beet sugar, but I have made, to some ex- 
tent, a: study of this situation. The state- 
ment I make today is in an effort to clear 
up the reasons for the shortage of this 
universal household commodity. 

There are certain definite reasons for 
our shortage of sugar today, none of 
which is connected with Government op- 
eration. I believe that the Members of 
Congress and the people of the United 
States are entitled to know these rea- 
sons; and if you will give me your atten- 
tion for a few minutes, I will quickly 
outline them and explain in detail as far 
as my time will allow. 

In the first place, sugar could not sud- 
denly become plentiful, like gasoline and 
steel, when the war ended. Peace 
brought no relief to this problem because 
the sugar backlog usually stored up in 
this country was all gone, sources of 
supply lost, and it takes months to plant 
and harvest the cane and beet crops. To 
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increase processing facilities it takes 
even longer, especially with existing 
shortages of essential material. 

Before the war, we consumed in the 
United States about 6,600,000 tons of 
sugar a year. That means a little more 
than 100 pounds per person per year. 
We obtained this sugar from the follow. 
ing sources of supply before the war: 


Tons 
OUR. on wn neces shan cede cacicbeus 1, 950, 000 
United States beets...-.......... 1, €O9, 000 
Philippine Islands....------.-... 1, 000, 000 
WERWENS 2 Sees cecilia $50, 000 
Peated- 100: 2 ite ee 800, 000 
United States cane__............. 450, 000 
MINCCININOUE..... on cts ci dicmcune 50, 000 


Now what has happened to our sources 
of sugar? Where hasit gone? Why are 
we short today? Here is the answer, 
briefly stated, so that everyone in tie 
United States can fully understand: 

In the first place, the Philippine sup- 
ply of 1,000,000 tons was completely and 
suddenly shut off on Pearl Harbor day 
and we have had nothing since. Reports 
tell us that we can expect no sugar from 
the Philippines for another 2 years, 
Many of the mills are damaged or de- 
stroyed, no crops have been planted, and 
the outlook is very discouraging. 

The next largest loss in our supplies 
came from beet production in our own 
country. This area normally produced 
about 23 percent of our prewar sugar 
consumption. During the war, sugar- 
beet growers were faced with a shortage 
of labor. It is well known that the sugar 
beet is one of the heaviest labor crops oa 
the farm. Naturally, faced with a short- 
age of labor, the farmer preferred to 
plant crops where the labor requirement 
was less. Also, other foodstuffs were 
needed as well as sugar beets. Many 
farmers diverted beet acreage to other 
crops and it is difficult to say that they 
did not contribute just as much to the 
war effort by producing beans, potatoes, 
and so forth, as they would have had 
they produced sugar beets. In my sec- 
tion, many farmers went into the cattle- 
raising business. The farmers lost a 
laz>ge proportion of their young men to 
the armed forces and other. entered the 
war industries, such as shipyards, air- 
plane factories, and others. 

Fuerto Rico suffered in 1943 and 19/4 
through a drought and our inability to 
ship fertilizer to the island in 1942 and 
1943, due to a shortage of shipping. The 
1946 Puerto Rican crop should be back 
to prewar levels or even betier. 

Hawaiian sugar producers had cane 
fields requisitioned by the armed forces 
and converted into airports. Mechs- 
nized equipment was requisitioned. Le- 
bor was lost to the armed forces and to 
defense work in the islands. Despite 
this, their production dropped less than 
15 percent from prewar levels. 

Louisiana and Florida cane produc- 
tion has fluctuated at around or bette! 
than prewar volume. I am proud to say 
that the growers in these areas have 
made valiant efforts to increase produc- 
tion but have also been hindered by i!- 
sufficient labor. The production in Lol- 
siana has been increased, however, @!- 
most one-quarter, I am told, above pre- 
war producticn. 
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Cuba has been our principal source of 
supply during the war and has been able 
+o increase its production substantially. 
During the war years Cuba cooperated 
by selling its crop to us at reasonable 
prices. The 1945 crop outturned about 
three-auarters of a million tons less than 
had been expected, due to a hurricane 
and severe drought which reduced the 
crep. Although negotiations for the 1946 
Cuban purchase have been more diffi- 
cult, because of certain demands being 
made by Cuba as to its future share in 
the United States market, nevertheless, 
a contract is ultimately expected to be 
concluded. In the meanwhile, shipments 
of new-crop Cuban sugar are coming 
forward on an agreement, and the lack 
of a final contract is not affecting our 
suvplies. 

Although production in all areas dur- 
ing 1946 will substantially exceed the 
precuction of 1945, there will not be any 
more sugar actually available due to the 
fact that stocks in the United States and 
its supplying areas on January 1, 1946, 
were about 406,060 tons less than Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. Stocks are now at a mini- 
mum and consumption must come from 
production. : 

Many remarks have been made on the 
floor of this House recently charging 
bungling and mismanagement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the sugar 
problem. It was recently stated that the 
Government price-fixers have used the 
excuse in 1943 and 1944 that the dire 
shortage was due to lack of ships to 
bring sugar from Cuba and that this 
statement was not true. The statement 
is 100-percent correct as, during those 
years, there was always extra sugar 
available in Cuba but, due to severe losses 
in shipping tonnage by submarine ac- 
tivity and the requisitioning of further 
tonnege for military purposes, there were 
so few ships available to move sugar 
from Cuba that it was necessary to in- 
augurate a so-called ferry system of mov- 
ing sugar from Habana by barges and 
tugs to Florida ports and the shipment 
of sugar from there by rail to United 
States consuming areas. 

It has also been stated that millions of 
pounds of sugar went to waste in Cuba. 
This is also incorrect. No sugar went to 
waste in Cuba although it is true that 
during the years of shipping stringency 
@ limited amount of blackstrap molasses 
had to be ditched as further storage 
space was not available. ‘This product is 
&@ byproduct of sugar manufacture. It 
should be remembered that in that pe- 
ried tank steamers were at a premium 
and those available had to be used for 
the movement of petroleum products to 
our armed forces and our allies. 

It has also been stated that there has 
been recent delay in shipment of sugar 
from Cuba due to the insistence by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation that it 
wouuld pay only 3.10 cents per pound for 
47,500 tons of 1946-crop sugar to be 
Shipped as replacement of a similar quan- 
tity of 1945-crop sugar loaned by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to Cuba for 
lccal consumption needs. I am sure that 
no reasonable person would dispute the 
‘ssue with Commodity Credit Corporation 
When it is known that the purchase price 
©! sugar loaned to Cuba was 3.10 cents 
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and that, certainly, the Cuban Govern- 
ment should return it at the same price 
despite the fact that the price for 1946 
sugar is 3.675 cents per pound. There 
has been no disagreement with the Cuban 
Government on this point. 

It has also been stated that Great 
Britain is offering Cuba 9 cents per 
pound for sugar, and that this act has 
some bearing on our difficulties with 
Cuba. The truth of the matter is that 
Great Britain has not offered any price 
to-Cuba but will share in our purchase 
under the recommended allocations of 
the Combined Food Board, as has been 
the case in each of the war years. 

Now, let me discuss the second large 
group of fundamental reasons for our 
sugar shortage. I refer to the great in- 
crease of nonfood uses of sugar. For 
the first itme in the history of our coun- 
try sugar went to war for other purposes 
besides food. 

These new nonfood uses made great 
inroads in our sugar supplies. From 1842 
to 1945, inclusive, 1,600,000 tons of sugar 
were converted into an invert sirup to 
be used for the production of industrial 
alcohol for the rubber and explosives 
pregrams. 

During the war all the sugar we could 
lay our hands on was subject to allocation 
by the Combined Food Board. This 
meant that we could not take for our- 
selves all the sugar that we could find. 
This Board allocated a fair percentage 
to our allies, especially Russia. and Eng- 
land. Next, lend-lease got its share of 
the total and UNRRA now is being taken 
care of. 

Our prewar average consumption in 
this country was about 100 pounds per 
person per year, but the armed forces 
jumped this to almost 150 pounds per 
soldier and sailor. With all of there 
situations developing, it is a wonder that 
our people were provided for as well as 
they were in regard to sugar. Again, 
let me call attention to the fact that the 
reasons I have given in the second group 
for our shortage of sugar were not 
caused by any of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment. 

There has been exceedingly close co- 
operation between most of the units of 
the sugar industry, including the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute, and the 
Department of Agriculture. I have 
mentioned the problems of the produc- 
ing areas and I might add at this point 
that the cane-sugar refiners on the east, 
Gulf, and west coasts also suffered with 
labor problems and irregulerities of ship 
arrivals as well as wartime regulations 
and handicaps, but, in spite of these 
handicaps, managed to handle the raw 
sugar supplies from offshore areas so as 
to assure a reasonably steady flow of 
refined sugar to the consumers of this 
country. At present, the amount of 
sugar available for consumers in the 
United States is less than 70 percent of 
their prewar use. We are now in the 
period of greatest crises in sugar sup- 
plies, but the prospects are for a gradual 
but steady improvement in the situation. 

Naturally, there have been complaints 
about insufficient supplies of sugar, 
charges of mismanagement and bungling 
and, unquestionably, mistakes have been 
made; but where programs are so large, 
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so complicated, and so difficult of ad- 
ministration, it is not sirange that some 
mistakes have been made. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had to face a 
most difficult job in trying to obtain by 
production and assembly the tremendous 
tonnage of sugar needed by our people. 
Perhaps no other work in the agricultural 
field has been as complicated and as dif- 
ficult as has been this program; and we 
who sit here in this House of Representa- 
tives should know and understand some 
of the problems which vexed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its long and hard 
struggle for badly needed sugar supplies. 

I do not wish to conclude without say- 
ing a word on behalf of our good friend 
and former colleague, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clint Anderson. He is de- 
voting himself to his duties as a member 
of the Cabinet with the same sincerity, 
diligence, and drive which was charac- 
teristic of his work here as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. I have 
met him a number of times since he has 
become a member of the Cabinet; and I 
believe the country and this Congress 
appreciate the fact that he is setting a 
magnificent example of industry and sin- 
cerity in high Government position dur- 
ing this most critical period of recon- 
version. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Notwithstand- 
ing these various severe handicaps the 
farmers of the country were faced with, 
I think the gentleman would like to know 
that Louisiana increased its prewar pro- 
duction of sugar over 25 percent during 
the war period. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think the gentleman 
from Louisiana will fully agree with me 
that they are entitled to the applause 
and commendation cf the country for 
the magnificent effort they made in spite 
of these handicaps. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I just wanted to say 
that I feel certain the House will appre- 
ciate the contribution being made by 
the gentleman from Louisiana in clear- 
ing up some of the misapprehensions in 
connection with the sugar situation. 

I also have had some letters, but I 
have not been able to answer them as 
accurately as I feel I can after the gen- 
tleman has concluded his very fine state- 
ment. 


Speaker, 


Mr. BROOKES. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish 
also to express my appreciation for the 
information that the gentleman has 
brovght to the House. 

What is the total consumption of this 
country normally? 

Mr. BROOKS. Normally, about a 
hundred pounds per person per annum. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And 
what is our production annually, nor- 
mally? 








Mr. BROOKS. For the entire coun- 
try? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. For 
the entire country, and you might in- 
clude our possessions. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think our produc- 
tion would normally be about the same 
as the figures I have given. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
much are we short in cur production as 
compared with our needs? 

Mr. BROOKS. Our shortage is due to 
a number of things. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I know, 
but I say, normally, how much are we 
short? 

Mr. BROOKS. We are at the lowest 
ebb in sugar stocks now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman does not understand my ques- 
tion. How much do our consumptive 
needs exceed our production? 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not have the ex- 
act information which the gentleman 
wants. The difficulty there is that if we 
co obtain more sugar we are in a situa- 
ticn where others are stripped of sugar 
likewise. The over-all picture is not par- 
ticularly attractive to our present needs. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I was 
not making any effort to question the 
gentienian’s statement at all, but I was 
asking, for my own information, how 
much we were usually short in our pro- 
duction cover our consumption. 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my good 
friend from Louisiana who represents 
the Sugar Bow] of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
been through that and was very, very 
much impressed. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. The production 
of sugarcane in the United States, which 
is largely centered in Florida and Loui- 
siana, reaches about a million tons of 
sugar per year, which is about 15 percent 
of the entire production. The beet-pro- 
ducing section of this country produces 
about 22 percent. That would give ap- 
proximately 37 percent of the consump- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What I 
was trying to get at was how much we 
depend upon foreign countries for our 
sugar. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Our production 
is about 37 percent, normally, of our 
consumption. So the difference would 
be the percentage we would be dependent 
upon other countries for. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You 
have not included in that our foreign 
possessions, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines? 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. The Philippines 
produce about 800,000 tons of sugar 
yearly. 

Mr. BROOKS. We are certainly short 
from the Philippine Islands. That con- 
stitutes the bulk of what we are short. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What I 
was trying to get at is how much we have 
to get from other countries in normal 
times. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is just what I 
have told the gentleman. In normal 
times we get close to a million tons from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But that 
is our own possessions. I was trying to 
find out what tonnage we were depend- 
ent upon other countries for. 
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Mr. BROOKS. In normal times we 
get our sugar from Cuba and Puerto 
Rico and the other sources which I 
mentioned, which are either ours or 
very close to this country. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. I think the gen- 
tleman is making an excellent statement, 
He is explaining the reasons why this 
shortage exists. They are facts that are 
generally known. But what the gentle- 
man does not quite realize is that there 
was a material reduction in beet sugar 
in this country, because the beet farmers 
went into other agricultural products. 
They did this because they could not 
make any money out of the price-fixing 
policy of the OPA and the policies of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, are there 
other special orders? I should like a 
littie more time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is one other special order. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to the gentleman's having ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimeus consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. The gentleman 
must realize that sugar is the only com- 
modity in the entire price-fixing field 
where no increase of price was author- 
ized prior to February of this year. That 
necessarily discouraged the domestic 
producers of sugar in this country and 
they went into other egricultural pur- 
suits, if they could. In Louisiana there 
is an enormous investment of capital in 
sugar factories. The type of farming 
that prevails in that particular area is 
not adaptable to anything else than the 
growing of sugarcane. 

May I also call the attention cf the 
gentleman to the fact that there are 5 
sugar factories in the State of Louisiana 
that went out of the production of raw 
sugar and went into the production of 
molasses because of the arbitrary and 
confiscatory prices of the OPA and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me suggest to the 
gentleman that he take his own time 
and allude to the problems and troubles 
he has mentioned in that respect, be- 
cause that is far afield from the subject 
of the speech I made here. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? < 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman think 
for a minute that Mr. Anderson, our 
present Secretary of Agriculture, would 
do the same as a previous Secretary of 
Agriculture did when he cut the produc- 
tion of sugar in Louisiana and in Flor- 
ida, doing away with the planting of a 
lot of sugarcane, yet at the same time 
we paid the sugar industry $78,000,000 


Speaker, 


There 
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for not raising sugar? When they 
Started that policy in our Government 
a few years ago does the genileman }e-. 
lieve it led to anything but chaos in the 
sugar and other industries? 

Mr. BROOKS, I know what the gen. 
tleman is referring to. I made no men. 
tion of that in the course of my remarks. 
I reiterate that the present Secretary of 
Agriculture is doing a magnificent job: 
he is setting an example of sincevity of 
purpose and honesty of endeavor to the 
entire country that we ought to be 
proud of, 

Mr. RICH. I am in sympathy with 
what Mr. Anderson is doing, but I was 
opposed to what a previous Secretary of 
Agriculture did about 10 years aco. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
again expired, 

Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Horan] is recognized for 10 minutes, 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, over on 
che other side of the Capitol, Senate bill 
1249 is now being debated, considered, 
and amendments are being offered. This 
bill, of course, originated in the Senate 
and will not come to the House until that 
body has acted. 

Senate bill 1349 amends the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, raises the 40-cent mini- 
mum hourly wage to 65 cents for the first 
year beginning 120 days after the bill be- 
comes law. This is raised to 70 cents the 
second year and 75 cents thereafter. The 
bill also provides that upon recom- 
mendation of an Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and after hearing interested par- 
ties, the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division may establish the 75-cent 
minimum for unskilled job classifications 
in a particular industry prior to the time 
prescribed by this act. He can also fix 
minimum rates higher than the 65-75- 
cent rate for job classifications other 
than unskilled in order to maintain rea- 
sonable wage differentials between the 
minimum for unskilled labor and the 
rates for interrelated job classifications 
within the industry. Overtime pay at 
time and a half will be based on the new 
wage rates, and on a 40-hour week. Em- 
ployment of oppressive child labor by an 
employer engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
such commerce is prohibited. Coverage 
is extended to include seamen and indi- 
viduals within the area of production in 
handling, storing, canning, and so forth, 
of agricultural preducts for market or 
in making dairy products—amending 
United Siates Code 29: 202, 203, 206-298, 
212, 213, 216. An action by an employee 
to recover liability for unpaid minimum 
wages or unpaid overtime compensation 
may be brought within 5 years after ac- 
crual of the liability. 

Undoubtedly this bill will presently be 
before us. I have no quarrel whatever 
with a substantial minimum wage. Good 
wages and high production are clearly 
essential to the Nation’s welfare and 
solvency. Nor do I find any wide-spread 
opposition from my district or region 10 
this particular part of the proposal. — 

There are, however, other provisions 
in the act which regionally, climatically, 
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seasonally, and industrially are too in- 
fiexible. This is a clear instance of the 
difficulty of Federal applications of a 
problem that must be considered, always, 
yrom the viewpoint of local or regional 
jnfluences. 

Certainly any such amendment to the 
Fair Lebor Standards Act should allow 
for the maximum of flexibility if the 
merits of such a proposition are to be 
achieved. Certainly, to achieve such an 
objective, production must be encouraged 
and kept at the maximum. If wages, 
which must come from full production, 
are to be held at high levels, nothing 
should be permitted to creep in that will, 





production or create confusion. Initia- 
tive is certainly entitled to that assur- 
ence from us. 

There are Many sincere and well-in- 
formed men in industries throughout the 
Nation who should be fully heard before 
we in Congress write too many conclu- 
sions into such an act. If we want the 
purposes of such an act to be achieved, 
it should be the point of wisdom for us 
to listen to their advice. 

It is, therefore, my pleasure to read 
you a letter I have just received from 
Mr. Frank W. Shields, of the Yakima 
Valley Traffic and Credit Association. 

It is a most interesting letter and I 
believe it states the case of highly perish- 
able commodities very well. This letter 
is in no sense an attack upon the prin- 
ciple of high wages. As the letter indi- 
cates, we rank well up in any ciass of 
wage scales for agricultural labor. It is, 
however, a forthright and clear appeal to 
the Congress not to enact any inflexible 
legislation that might in the end defeat 
the very purposes for which such an act 
was conceived and introduced. 

The letter reads as follows: 

YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIc & 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
March 15, 1946. 


Hon. WALTER HORAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESMAN Horan: This letter is an 
appeal for consideration of an area having 
a population of 140,000 persons whose wel- 
fare is dependent on the successful growirg 
and marketing of more than 20,000 carloads 
of tree fruits—peaches, pears, prunes, and 
apples. Moreover, it is an appeal for the 
special consideration of more than 5,000 or- 
chardists, whose welfare is entirely depend- 


ent upon their ability to grow, harvest, and 


market their crops successfully. 
The growing, harvesting, and preparing of 
& carload of fruit for market requires ap- 





proximately 1,600 hours of hand labor. Be- 
tween the tree and car, each individual piece 
of fruit must be handled several times be- 
fore it comes to rest in packages ready for 
shipment. These operations are perforce sea- 
sonal, and because of the perishable nature 
of the product rapid handling is required 
from the moment the fruit is just right for 
harvesting. Thus many hands are required 
to perform this work within the seasonal 
limitation set by nature. 

For example, if the 1945 cherry crop of 
this area hed been laid end to end it would 
have paved a strip 1 foot wide reaching from 
Seattle to Chicago. Each cherry is handled 
individually three times—when it is picked 
irom the tree, when it is sorted, and when 
‘t is put in the package. Moreover, this work 
must be done with dispatch or the fruit will 
lose its food value. Thus the harvesting and 
Preparation of tree fruits must be timed to 
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the day and hour or else the whole system 
of production will fail. 

An unseasonally hot day that accelerates 
the ripening of peaches, pears, prunes, a 
rain that starts rot in cherries, a frost that 
starts apples dropping to the ground over- 
night demands that the processes of har- 
vesting and preparation of perishable prod- 
ucts for market must be subject to adjust- 
ment to the needs of the product, else pro- 
ducers stand to lose their labor and invest- 
ment, and the area’s economy may be threat- 
ened. 

Frequently, during the fruit season, the 
preblem of timely harvesting and prepara- 
tion of the area’s products is compounded by 
reason of multiple crops maturing at one 
time. For example, production in Yakima 
County ranks first in apples, first in summer 
pears, first in cherries of 3,072 counties in 
the United States, and third in total value 
of its agricultural production. 

In consequence of this, a wide latitude on 
hours of employment is essential to the har- 
vesting and preparation of these crops for 
market. Ordinarily, 20,000 temporary work- 
ers must be brought into the district to 
supplement resident workers. Even then it 
is not always possible to avoid a partial loss 
of crops. 

For example, in 1944 the area lost Part- 
lett pears having a value cf more than 
$1,000,000 because of insufficient labor to 
handle them timely. 

In addition to the acreage already in pro- 
duction in this area, 72,000 acres of addi- 
tional land in the Roza project is now coming 
into production, and soon 1,000,000 acres of 
the Columbia Basin project will be added to 
this area, which will greatly increase the 
area's labor load. 

The crops produced in this area cannot te 
harvested and prepared for market pursuant 
to predetermined production schedules, as is 
the case of continuing industrial processes, 
because hours of work are fixed by the 
unyielding and capricious laws of nature. It 
is not a problem that can te conformed to 
social desirability. We grant the desirability 
of shorter hour work days and work weeks. 
But the choice which governs the area’s op- 
eration is the one of conforming the opera- 
ion to the laws of nature and the resultant 
maximizing of the Nation’s food supply, or 
the one of restricting production and min- 
imizing food volume, not to mention the loss 
of wages to workers if production were to be 
minimized. 

The problem of the worker in this entire 
area has never yet caused governmental con- 
cern. The average agricultural wage paid by 
our farmers in 1944 and 1945 averaged $8.40 
per day, the highest agricultural wage paid 
anywhere in the United States. When it is 
considered that the area’s products must be 
transported largely to the markets of the 
East, Southeast, and South at high freight 
rates, and sold for what they will bring in 
competition with the products of areas not 
so handicapped—wage rates for this area are 
exceptional. 

In the packing plants of the area, wages 
are influenced by wages on the farms and 
generally average 10 to 25 cents an hour 
more than wages on the farm. Historically, 
this has been the rule. Moreover, wage 
rates in the plants are determined by man- 
agement-union agreement. The unions are 
recognized by management as the bargaining 
agents for all plant employees, union or non- 
union. 

Although there are periods when workers 
must work long hours per day as well as 
long hours a week, fruit workers generally 
work a maximum of not more than 9 months 
out of each year. The high rate of pay 
which prevails in the area makes the 9 
months’ employment attractive to workers 
generally despite the longer day and week 
hours during rush periods. 
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Moreover, a different social and economic 
problem is presented relative to the employ- 
ment of fruit workers in this area than is 
the situation where the help works the year 
around as in factories, stores, or other non- 
essential establishments. Consequently, 
hours of labor and working conditions are 
very much less related to their health and 
morals than is the case of year-around work- 
ers in certain other occupations. 

Because of the area’s unusual labor re- 
quirements, the perishability of our products, 
and the necessity of preparing for market a 
large proportion of these products in plants 
off the farm, the Government a number of 
years ago set up exceptions in the law (sec- 
tion 7 (b) (3), section 7 (c), section 13 (a) 
(10), the Fair Labor Standards Act) to meet 
this particular agricultural need. 

Perhaps no better authority can be quoted 
on this point than Secretary of Labor 
Schwellentbach, known equally well in our 
State for his friendship to labor as well as 
his statesmanship. In his sponsorship of 
the exemption given agricultural employment 
within the area of production under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act he said, “The purpose of 
the amendment is not for the protection of 
the packing plants nor the owners of packing 
plants. The cost is paid by the producer, 
These packing plants just pass the cost back 
to the man who produces the apples. The 
farmer pays the bill. The purpose of the 
amendment is to permit the small farmer 
who cannot afford to have his own warehouse 
and cannot afford to have his own washing 
machine, to be placed on a parity with larger 
producers who can afford to maintain their 
own warehouses and their own washing ma- 
chines and their own equipment.” 

It is because the work of preparing fresh 
fruits and vegetables in their raw or natural 
state is essentially agricultural and the costs 
paid by the producer, no matter who per- 
forms them that as a national policy Con- 
gress has wisely granted broad latitude and 
exemption on matters of wages and hours: 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
three exemptions for the preparation of 
perishable fruits and vegetables: 

Section 7 (b) (3): No overtime for a pe- 
riod of 14 weeks until beyond 12 hours per 
day and 56 hours per week because of sea- 
sonal character. 

Section 7 (c): Total exemption for a pe- 
ricd of 14 weeks from the hour provisions 
in the first processing, canning, or packing 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Section 13 (a) (10): Total exemption with- 
ing the area of production from both the 
wage-and-hour provisions of the law for any- 
one employed in the handling, packing, stor- 
ing, drying, or preparing in their raw or natu- 
ral state of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market. 

Historically, the area consistently has had 
to take full advantage of the exceptions 
provided for agricultural labor in the present 
Fair Labor Standards Act. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the farmers, packers, and 
workers can harvest and prepare a constantly 
increasing production in fewer hours of work 
days and work weeks than they have been 
able to handle the production of the past. 

Consequently, the Pepper amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which drops ex- 
ceptions section 7 (b) (3), section 7 (c), and 
section 13 (c) (10) will, if adopted in its 
present form, provide a real threat to the 
farmers of this area, to the general economy 
of all people residing in the area as well as 
the Nation’s food supply. 

It is, therefore, submitted that hours of 
work and working conditions in the harvest- 
ing and packing of fresh fruits for market 
must be handled very differently than other 
nonseasonal industries for the following 
reasons: 
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1. Nature regulates the ripening of fresh 
fruits and, therefore, dictates the intermit- 
tent harvesting and packing operations of 
them. For example, the maximum time a 
grower has to harvest a crop of peaches, 
cherries, apricots, prunes, or summer pears 
is about 10 days and during a time of ex- 
tremely hot weather; this time is reduced to 
as low as 5 days. In order that these fruits 
be maintained in suitable condition for ship- 
ment to market, the packing houses must 
handle them within a day from the time they 
are harvested. 

2. This seasonal employment for brief 
pericds of time performed by fruit workers 
curing which they must work more day and 
week hours than necessary in industrial 
plants do not pose a problem relative to 
health and morals of such workers as would 
employment of them in a nonseasonal in- 
dustry. 

3. Extra night shifts are definitely imprac- 
tical and generally impossible. 

4. Restrictions incompatible with seasonal- 
ity of the operations would cause a severe 
loss of the Nation’s food supply. 

In consequence of the foregoing statement 
We are requesting that you use your efforts 
to have the exceptions, as contained in the 
present Fair Labor Standards Act, incorpo- 
rated in the proposed Pepper amendment to 
the act. 

Unless this is done there is every reason 
to believe that the Pepper amendment will 
maeke it impossible for the highly specialized 
agricultural operation of this area to pros- 
per—it might not even be able to exist at 
all. 

For this year and regardless of the needs 
of farmers and workers, the changing of any 
regulation that may resuit in an impairment 
of the Nation’s food supply is unthinkable. 
Authoritative cbservers of worldwide condi- 
tions state that more people will die from 
sheer starvation during the coming year than 
in the past 150 years. This prospect alone 
should serve to stay any action on legisla- 
tion that may reduce our critical food supply. 

We trust that cur plea for the agricultural 
interests of this area will have your utmost 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIC & 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
By Frank W. SHIELDs, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOR.‘\N. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is ren- 
dering a service in calling attention to 
the possible dangers involved in infiex- 
ible provisions governing minimum wages 
I know of his interest in improving the 
condition of the workers for whom this 
legislation is advanced. I feel as he does 
however that legislation of this kind 
should be very cauticusly approached, 
not because we are unwilling for a rea- 
soneble advancement to be made since 
changing conditions might require’ some 
changes in legislation of this type, but if 
Iinterpret the gentleman’s point of view 
correctly, two things must be insisted 
upon: first, that the regional disparities 
be properly considered, and second, that 
this legislation not have an inflationary 
effect. We do not help the condition of 
the workers of America by cutting off 
the employment of those who cannot 
earn 1n inordinately high minimum wage 
and withholding, as a result of that, the 
goods that would come from the facto- 
ries where they might be employed. 
Withcut prejudging the case, I join in the 
Warning that has been sounded by the 
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gentleman from Washington and sug- 
gest that the condition of little businesses 
employing millions of workers affected 
by this legislation be adequately con- 
sidered in approaching an important 
program of this kind. I thank the gen- 
tleman for calling it to our attention. 

Mr. HORAN. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 
It is going to take a real working com- 
bination of initiation and sweat to get 
this country back in the groove of full 
production. Anything we might do un- 
wisely here to frustrate initiative at the 
production end should be avoided if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to direct the attention of the 
House to one of the most. vital problems 

efore our Nation today. I refer to the 
need for legislation raising the minimum 
wage for low-paid American workers in 
American industry. As you know, there 
are numerous House bills which propose 
to raise the minimum wage to a point 
which will more.nearly provide a mini- 
mum of adequacy for the wage earners of 
America who are engaged in interstate 
commerce. And at this moment, the 
Senate is considering S. 1349, which 
among other things, proposes to raise 
the minimum wage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to 65 cents. 

It is a matter of urgency that the 
Labor Committee of the House, which has 
heard testimnony on these bills, bring the 
question before the House at the earliest 

sible moment. In this reconversion 
period, when wages of many workers are 
being set by collective bargaining, we 
must see to it that those weak in bargain- 
ing power, those who would be primarily 
affected by the proposal to establish a 
more adequate floor under wages, should 
receive this congressional guarantee of 
a decent wage before they are forgotten 
in the self-interest of those who think 
only in terms of profits. 

As one who prides himself in seeking 
legislation which is in the interest of the 
people as a whole, I strongly favor rais- 
ing the minimum wage to 65 cents and I 
feel certain that a majority of the people 
in my State are equally as strong in sup- 
port of the proposal. 

Raising the minimum wage at this time 
would add millions of dollars to the pur- 
chasing power of low-paid industrial 
workers, and a great proportion of this 
increased income would go toward assur- 
ing a better and broader market for the 
American farmer. 

Raising the minimum wage to 65 cents 
an hour would not affect prices materi- 
ally since in practically all industries the 
added cost can be readily borne out of 
profits and increased procuctivity of bet- 


ter-nourished, better-housed, and more . 


contented workers. 

The minimum wage should be raised 
in order to assure jobs to our returning 
veterans, jobs which will provide enough 
income to guarantee adequate diet, ade- 
quate shelter, and the general well-being 
of the fighting men on whom we were so 
recently depending to win these very 
cherished privileges and necessities. 

Furthermore, the minimum wage must 
be raised in accordance with the princi- 
ples and ideals on which this Nation was 
founded. America can ill afford to carry 
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on business as usual while many millions 
of her people are being paid wages which 
will not provide a minimum standard of 
living; America, I contend, can il) afforg 
to subsidize the business activities of her 
industrial giants at the expense of the jj]. 
fed, the ill-clothed, and the ill-housed, 
low-paid worker. 

We in the North very smugly think 
that the South is the only low-range 
area. But there are too many such in- 
dustries and areas in the North and in 
Indiana also. Recently such a case was 
laid bare in Indiana, the case of the In- 
diana Cotton Mills, Inc., of Cannelton, 
Ind., in my own Eighth District. 

No doubt the average well-informed 
person would assume that no such wages 
as 48 cents an hour would be paid in any 
fairly large manufacturing plant in Indi- 
ana. However, an initial examination 
into the wage structure of the above 
plant by the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, indicates that there are 
350 workers in this plant—a typical cot- 
ton mill. Wages to learners now are 45 
cents an hour, but until recently were 
less than 40 cents. The so-called plant 
minimum—the least any permanent 
worker is supposed to be paid—is 48 cents 
per hour. However, the eciual average 
hourly wage is 53 cents. Weekly pay is 
therefore less than $21.20 for 40 hours, 
which is what most cotton mills are run- 
ning. 

This demonstrates the existence of a 
little-known fact that in every so-called 
high-wage area, we constantly run into 
pockets of very low, really sweat shop, 
wages. 

* think I speak for the people of In- 
diana when I say that I strongly favor 
the minimum-wage legislation now be- 
fore the Senate and which has been the 
subject of weeks of testimony before the 
House Labor Committee. I favor this 
proposed 65-cent minimum wage legisla- 
tion because it is in the interest of all of 
the people of Indiana—because it is a 
proposal which would benefit hundreds 
of thousands of people in my State and 
througheut the Union. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
proposal; there is nothing complicated 
concerning the real issues involved; these 
bills, in the House, and Senate bill 1349, 
simply aim to provide enough food, and 
clothing and adequate shelter to afford a 
minimum level of decency for millions of 
low-paid American wage earners. 

As a representative of the people of 
my State, I want to reiterate my strong 
support of this proposal to raise the mini- 
mum wage to 65 cents an hour and I 
trust that as the other body considers 
this proposal that the State’s represenia- 
tives there will likewise support and vote 
for this legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr, WasteLewsxt, for today and 
tomorrow, on account of official busl- 
ness, 
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To Mr. Hocu, for Wednesday, March 
90, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Cotmer (at the request of 
Mr. Ricuarps), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

s. 1354. An act to authorize the permanent 
appointment in the grades of General of the 
army, Fleet Admiral of the United States 
Navy, general in the Marine Corps, and ad- 
miral in the Coast Guard, respectively, of 
certain individuals who have served in such 
crades during the Second World War. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 21, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





XECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1152. A letter from the director, national 
legislative committee, the American Legion, 
transmitting the proceedings of the Twenty- 
seventh Annual National Convention of the 
American Legion, held at Chicago, Ill., No- 
vember 18 to 21, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 512); to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

1153. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of October 1945; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1154. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
report covering its operations for the period 
from the organization of the Corporation on 
February 2, 1932, to September 30, 1945, in- 
clusive; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUELIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation submits a report pur- 
suant to House Resoluticn 192 on investiga- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration (Rept. 
No. 1795). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
lives in Congress. H. R. 5644. A bill to fa- 
cilitate voting by members of the armed 
forces and certain others absent from the 
place of their residence, and to amend Pub- 
lic Law 712, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 1796). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 5828. A bill to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the complete 
‘ndependence of the Philippine Islands, to 
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provide for the adoption of a constitution 
and a form of government for the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes,” as amended; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 5829. A bill to amend the act of May 
22, 1896, so as to include posts of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5830. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to prohibit the unauthorized 
wearing, manufacture, or sale of Medals and 
badges awarded by the War Department,” as 
amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 5831. A bill to include the heads of 
executive departments and independent 
agencies within the purview of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 5832. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance to the town of Marblehead in the State 
of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Military 
Reservation for public use; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Dcpart- 
ments. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 5833. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of postmasters, officers, and employees 
in the postal service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 5834. A bill to amend an act to pro- 
vide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employees in certain 
maritime employments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5835. A bill authorizing the Director 
of the National Park Service to erect head- 
stones for sailors who were buried at sea; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res. 137. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent of the United States invite Premier 
Stalin to a conference for the purpose of 
discussing international affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 5836. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 1046196 issued December 3, 1912, 
for device known as a smckKe consumer; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 5837. A bill for the relief of Vivian 

Newell Price; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 

H.R. 5838. A bill for the relief of Pearle 

Hoen; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 19146 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast created us 
in Thine own image and with a capacity 
to be like Thee in mind and in spirit. 
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Grant that during this day we may yield 
ourselves gladly and unreservedly to the 
pulsations of the higher life. Make us 
responsive to the persuasions of those 
ideals which Thou hast implanted within 
our souls. 

We pray that our President and all who 
share in the responsibilities of govern- 
ment may be blessed with an ever- 
increasing measure of Thy guiding and 
Sustaining spirit. In the midst of the 
world’s trials and tribulations, may they 
be men of clear and commanding vision 
and dauntless and indomitable valor. 

Inspire us with fidelity and fortitude 
as we seek to build a civilization for the 
glory of God and the welfare of mankind 
everywhere. Help us to live out each 
dey in faith, in faithfulness, and in the 
fear of the Lord. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKiey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the 
calendar day Wednesday, March 20, 1946, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 1821) to amend section 502 of the act 
entitled “An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, so 
as to authorize the appropriation of 
funds necessary to provide additional 
temporary housing units for distressed 
families of servicemen and for veterans 
and their families, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
LAnNuAM, Mr. BELL, Mr. Boyxrn, Mr. Mc- 
GREcOR, and Mr. Ropcers of Pennsyl- 
vania were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5671) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. 
Luptow, Mr. O'Ngat, Mr. Rasaut, Mr. 
Jounson of Oklahoma, Mr. Tasrr, Mr. 
WICGLESWORTH, and Mr. DIRKSEN were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 243) tendering the thenks of Con- 
gress to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall and the members of the Army 
of the United States who have fought 
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under his direction during the wars, and 
providing that the President of the 
United Statés shall cause a medal to be 
struck to be presented to General Mar- 
shall in the name of the people of the 
United States of America. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2115) re- 
lating to the domestic raising of fur- 
bearing animals, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1354) to authorize 
the permanent appointment in the 
grades of General of the Army, Fleet Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy, general 
in the Marine Corps, and admiral in the 
Coast Guard, respectively, of certain in- 
dividuals who have served in such grades 
during the Second World War, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate two letters from the 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Corporation for the 
month of October 1245 and a report cov- 
ering its operations for the period from 
the organization of the Corporation on 
February 2, 1932, to September 30, 1945, 
inclusive, which, with the accompanying 
reports, were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


RE=CLUTION OF BONNER SPRINGS (KANS.) 
CITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the City Teachers’ Association, of Bonner 
Springs, Kans., in which the members 
commend the Federal Government for its 
efforts in checking inflation during war- 
time and urge that our economy be fur- 
ther stabilized in the postwar period. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

Resolution commending the Federal Govern- 
ment for its efforts to maintain a stabilized 
economy and urging further action to 
avoid inflation during postwar years 
Whereas living costs have been partially 

held in check during the war years; and 

Whereas many powerful forces are now ex- 
erting extreme pressure on the Government 
to remove restrictions on inflation; and 

Whereas many millions of workers can 
never hope to secure salary increases fast 
enough to catch up in a race with inflation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Bonner Springs City Teach- 
ers’ Asscciation, of Bonner Springs, Kans., 
That suitable agencies and individuals of the 
United States Government be highly com- 
mended for their heroic efforts to Keep the 
cest of living under control while the war was 
being fought; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable agencies and indi- 
viduals of the United States Government be 
urged to stabilizie our economy and exert 
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every effort to avoid further inflation during 
the postwar years. 
Haze. B. DEFcnsauscH, 
Presideni, Bonner Springs 
City Teachers’ Association, 
Bonner Springs, Kans. 
Action taken on March 12, 1946, 


ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND—COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING—LETTER FROM 
R. W. WING, ALTOONA, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter I 
have received from R. W. Wing, of Al- 
toona, Kans., protesting against an alli- 
ance with England and opposing com- 
pulsory military training. 

there being no objection, the letter 
was received and ordered to be prinied 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Attoona, March 11, 1946. 

Dear Mr. CaPrer: I listened to your radio 
speech Sunday evening and certainiy do agree 
with you. 

I do wish all of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would lay aside politics and do 
their very best for their own people here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Churchill is here for no other purpose 
than to get that alliance signed up so the 
United States will have to protect England 
now and ever after and get that big loan 
from the United States. Theat is all Eng- 
land cares for us. As you said, I think we 
had better be very careful before our rights 
and freedom are signed away. 

I am also opposed to compulsory military 
training. 

Yours truly, 
R. W. Wine. 


CCNSTRUCTION OF EOMES FOR VET- 
ERANS—LETIER FROM AMERICAN WAR 
DADS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Francis V. Daily, 
secretary of the Wyandotte County 
Council of the American War Dads, of 
Kansas City, Kans., favoring the re- 
striction of the use of all materials for 
home construction exclusively to homes 
for veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
the letter, and that it be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
received and ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN War Dans, 
Kansas City, Kans., Marelt 13, 1946. 
Hon. ArTtHUR C4PPER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Desr SEnAtTor: At a regular meeting of the 
Wyandotte County Council of the American 
War Dads, held in Memorial Hall, Kansas 
City, Kans., February 27, 1946, a motion was 
unanimously passed that a letter be sent 
you in solicitation of your efforts to stop 
shipments of lumber and other building ma- 
terials being shipped from the United States, 
and that all materials that can be used for 
home construction be directed into homes 
exclusively for veterans until such time as 
the housing shortage is substantially re- 
lieved. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis V. Dairy, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 
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H.R. 4208. A bill for the relief of the ca). 
vert Distilling Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1072). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 1507. A bill to better adapt the loan pro. 
grams authorized by the Bankhecd-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to the needs 
of veterans and low-income farmers, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1073). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 1973. A bill to include the heads of ever. 
utive departments and independent agencies 
within the purview of the Civil Service Re. 
tirement Act; to the Committee on Ciyi] 
Service. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

8S. 1974. A bill to provide for the selection 
for elimination and retirement of officers of 
the Regular Army, for the equalization of 
retirement benefits for members of the Army 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE (for himself and Mr 
MITCHELL) : 

S. 1975. A bill to limit the disposal @& sur- 
plus munitions of war, to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: - 

S.1976. A bill to exempt certain vessels 
from filing passenger lists; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

S. 1977. A bill for the relief of Nicola Yoa- 
nou; to the Committee on Immigration. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MEAD submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1349) to provide for the amend- 
ment cf the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 2115) relating to the 
domestic raising of fur-bearing animals, 
was read twice by its title and ordered 
to be placed on the calendar. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 243), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor hereby is authorized to em- 
ploy a special assistant to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate o! 
$5,640 per annum from April 1 to June 99, 
1946. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS ON 
THE SACRAMENTO RIVER, CALI’. 
(S. DOC. NO. 142) 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a report dated February 


United States Army, together with 2°- 
companying papers and an illustration, 
on a review of reports on the Sacramento 
River, Calif., requested by a resolution af 
the Committee on Commerce, and | a°* 
unanimous consent that it be referred 
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to the Committee on Commerce and be 
printed as a Senate document, with the 


illustration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LA FOLLETTE AT 
CONFERENCE OF THE WISCONSIN PRO- 
GRESSIVE PARTY 


(Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the 
address delivered by him at the conference 
of the Wisconsin Progressive Party at Por- 
tage, Wis., March 17, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


PETITION BY WISCONSIN CHEESE MAKERS 
ASSOCIATION FOR AMENDMENT OF 
MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION NO. 289 


|Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp copy of 
a petition for amendment of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 289, filed by the Wisconsin 
Cheese Makers’ Association with the OPA on 
March 20, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. } 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS A. EDISON BY 
DR. LESTER H. CLEE 


[Mr. SMITH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the life and influence of the late Thomas A. 
Edison, delivered on February 13, 1946, by 
Dr. Lester H. Clee, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Newark, N. J., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—A BULWARK OF 
PEACE—ADDRESS BY C. J. HENDER- 
SON 


|Mr. CARVILLE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Private Enterprise—A Bulwark 
of Peace, delivered by C. J. Henderson on the 
Pacific Round Table program, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on March 6, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN 
BEFORE THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. 
PATRICK 


!Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen before the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, at New York 
City, on March 16, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


UNITY NEEDED IN WASHINGTON—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE ARKANSAS DEMO- 
CRAT 


|Mr. MCCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Unity Needed in Washington,” pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Democrat of Little 
Rock, Ark., on March 17, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING SITUATION— 
LETTER FROM CHESTER BOWLES TO 
WILSGN WYATT 


|Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
January 11, 1946, from Chester Bowles to 
Wilson Wyatt, Federal Housing Expediter, 
dealing with the national housing situation, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON THE LATE PRES- 
IDENT ROOSEVELT BY JOHN T. WELSH 


|Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a memorial 
address on the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, delivered by John T. Welsh, of 
South Bend, Wash., on April 13, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


With- 
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SINKING OF THE YUKON 


[Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Ed Coester, of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, and an article from the West Coast 
Sailor, relative to the sinking of the Yukon, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OF THE 
NORTHWEST 
[Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp letters and 
telegrams addressed to him with regard to 


the ee a plants in the 
State of ingtOn, which appear in the 
Appendix. } 

fs 


NDMENT TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration. 
f the bill (S. 1349) to provide fo 








purposes. 

Mr. T. ; r. President, I desire to 
make a few remarks with regard to the 
pending amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] to 
the minimum wage bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Morse 
Austin Guffey Murdock 
Bailey Gurney Murray 
Ball Hart Myers 
Bankhead Hatch O’Daniel 
Barkley Hawkes O’Mahoney 
Bilbo Hayden Overton 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bridges Hoey Radcliffe 
Buck Huffman Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Russell 
Capper Kilgore Saltonstall 
Carville Enowland Smith 
Connally La Follette Stanfill 
Cordon Lucas Stewart 
Donnell McClellan Taft 
Downey McFarland Taylor 
Eastland McKellar Tunnell 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead Wheeler 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Mitchell Wiley 
Gossett Moore Willis 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. ANn- 
pREws], the Senator from Virginia | Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], and the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. TypIncs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Briccs], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [{Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] are de- 
tained on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs] is recovering from 
a recent operation. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. SurpsTeaD], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are necessar- 
ily absent by leave of the Senate. 
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The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], and the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToBey] is still detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent because of the illness 
of a relative. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Seventy-five Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by-the—Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr-’FuLsricut] to the 
so-called. EHender-Ball amendment to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a brief statement on the general 
principles of the minimum wage bill and 
the endment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] on behalf of himself and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batt]. 
There seems to be some reluctance to 
come to a vote on this measure, and I 
do not desire at the present time to make 
a comprehensive statement, but Ido want 
to say something about the guiding prin- 
ciples which I think should determine the 
rate that should be fixed as the minimum 
wage which is to be placed in this bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I merely wish to sug- 
gest that, on the contrary, instead of 
there being any reluctance to vote on 
this measure, it might be well that Sen- 
ators be advised of the possibility of a 
vote tomorrow. The able majority lead- 
er, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLEY], has just told me that he 
wanted the Senate to be in session to- 
morrow. I thought Senators might be 
making various plans, and that the Sen- 
ate might continue to discuss the bill 
today and perhaps begin to vote on the 
essential amendments tomorrow. At 
least so far as we are concerned, we would 
be ready to do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I rise to express the 
hope that no action will be taken on the 
bill and no vote will be taken on any 
amendments to it tomorrow. I do not 
know exactly how, but I gained the im- 
pression that the Senate was not to take 
any decisive action on the measure or on 
any amendments until next week. I have 
made my plans and I know that my col- 
league has made plans to be absent to- 
morrow to keep engagements previously 
made. I hope that action on the measure 
will be delayed, or at least that voting 
on important amendments will be de- 
layed until next week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection I 
wish to make this statement: The bill 
has dragged on in committee and in the 
Senate interminably. When we have 


will 
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tried to urge prompt consideration of it 
the excuse alweys made is that Senators 
are absent. That is a matter over which 
I have no control. I realize that many 
Senators are going to be absent over the 
week end, because Jackson Day dinners 
will be held and Jackson Day speeches 
are to be made all over the country Sat- 
urday night, just as Lincoln Day dinners 
were held and Lincoln Day speeches were 
made all over the country in February, 
the difference being that the Jackson 
Day speeches will be much better 
than were the Lincoln Day speeches. 
{Laughter.] 

Nevertheless many Senators are going 
to be absent over the week end, and 
some of them may have to leave tomor- 
row in order to keep their appointments. 
I myself had an appointment in Kansas 
City on Saturday night, from which I 
have been compelled to be released for 
reasons which I need not explain. 

But I hope, Mr. President, that the 
Senate will make progress on this bill. 
We have to meet tomorrow in order to 
adjourn over to Tuesday, the assumption 
being that Senators will not be back on 
Monday from engagements which they 
are compelled to fill, and that is perfectly 
natural and understandable. But the 
first thing we know the housing legis- 
lation will be before the Senate. There 
are two housing bills which we must con- 
sider separately. Soon we are going to 
have before us legislation respecting the 
CPA and also legislation respecting the 
British loan. The Senate will be jammed 
up with legislation in addition to the ap- 
propriation bills. It seems to me, inas- 
much as the minimum-wage bill is now 
before the Senate, that Senators ought 
to exert some effort to expedite its con- 
sideration, so that amendments may be 
voted on and a final determination of 
the bill reached. 

Mr. TAFT. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to say that there are 
to be Jackson Day dinners all over the 
Nation in violation of the President’s 
suggestion that all banquets be aban- 
doned? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Jackson Day din- 
ners not only will not be in violation of 
the President’s suggestion, but will be in 
complete compliance with his suggestion. 
If the newspaper accounts are correct the 
Jackson Day dinners will be the smallest, 
insofar as amount of food is concerned 
which will be available, of any dinners 
that have ever been held for the same 
price in the history of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. I am delighted to hear 
that. I was afraid that any Senator who 
would attend such a dinner might be 
purged from the Democratic Party, and 
I would not like to see such a thing 
happen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may discuss that sit- 
uation someday, but it will have no 
re’evancy to the dinner. 


Mr. President, I appreciate what the 
Senator from Arkansas said, and I am 
not going to try to push the matter along 
or try to have any important votes taken 
tomorrow if the Senator is not going to 
be here. But I urge Senators to get back 
to Washington the first of the week, if 
possible Monday, certainly not later than 
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Tuesday, no matter where they are going, 
or on what mission they are going, so 
that we may proceed with the bill, have 
it considered, and have the Senate pass 
on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely wish to say 
to the majority leader that, as he has 
well stated, many of us have made en- 
gagements, have entered into obligations, 
and have planned accordingly. It is not 
my purpose to try to have action on the 
bill delayed in any respect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am perfectly 
willing, so far as I am able, to cooperate 
in every way to expedite the pending 
legislation to a conclusion. But we can- 
not fulfill other obligations into. which 
we have entered and be present to vote 
on amendments tomorrow. I remember 
very well that the Senate recessed for 
the convenience of the Republicans so 
they might be present at Lincoln Day 
dinners. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senate sus- 
pended action on business before it at 
that time. The pressure of legislation, 
procedure, and objectives was not so 
great that Republicans were not per- 
mitted to have their field day in poli- 
tics. I feel that the pending legisla- 
tion, controversial as it is, should not 
be made an order of business tomorrow 
with important votes on amendments 
which are controversial, when many of 
us have to be away in order to keep 
engagements previously made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I fully appreciate 
that, and I will say to my good friend 
from Arkansas that I have been 
particeps criminis in some of the ar- 
rangements. We have a way here of en- 
tering into gentlemen’s agreements. We 
made one when the Republicans were 
going around over the country in Feb- 
ruary making speeches on Lincoln and 
Truman. Now we want to hook up the 
President with Andrew Jackson and we 
have perfectly proper and legitimate 
reasons for doing so. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the dinners—the cheapest 
of them-—-are to cost each guest $100? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not all of them. 
They range in price. The price de- 
pends on various factors. There is no 
arbitrary rule about it. I might also say 
that we never inquire of the Republi- 
cans what they charge those who attend 
their Lincoln Day dinners. 

Mr. TAFT. We never capitalize on 
Lincoln from a financial standpoint. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The dinner to be 
held in Washington will cost $100. 
Prices range from that down. I do not 
think any of them will cost more than 
$100. They range down to $10. If the 
Senator from Ohio would agree to come 
to one of them, I would agree to give 
him a $100 ticket. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intend to 
deal with the rate question only in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 


' reached until 1944, after 3 years of war. 
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The present law was enacted in 1933, 
It provided a minimum wage of 25 cenit; 
an hour for 1 year, 30 cents an hour {o; 
6 years, and 40 cents an hour thereajte; 
The minimum wage, therefore did no; 
reach 40 cents an hour until 1944. Ip the 
meantime in some industries it became 
somewhat higher. Industries could raise 
wages through the industry committess, 
with the approval of the Wage and How; 
Administrator. They could raise the 29- 
cent rate gradually to not more than 4) 
cents; but the 40-cent rate was not 


It is proposed by the current bill to 
raise the 40-cent rate at once to 65 cents 
an hour; in 2 years to 70 cents; and jn 
4 years to 75 cents. Roughly speaking, 
the weekly wage can be obtained by 
multiplying the rate by 40. The annual 
wage can be obtained by multiplying the 
hourly rate by 2,000, which is approxi- 
mately the number of hours worked dur- 
ing the year. 

The minority feel that an adequate and 
generous increase would be made by rais- 
ing the rate to 55 cents an hour at once, 
and, after 18 months, to 60 cents, an in- 
crease. of 50 percent over the existing 
minimum rate of 40 cents. 

The advocates of the pending bill seem 
to feel that the only quesiion to be con- 
sidered is the kind of wage we would like 
to pay people in the United States. In 
substance the argument is that all we 
have to do is to pass a law sufficiently 
broad, and every family in the United 
States can immediately enjoy $2,500 a 
year, $3,000 a year, or any sum we choose 
to fix. I certainly would like to bring 
about that result, but the problem is not 
so simple as that. 

I suppose that all of us agree that the 
Government should not undertake to fix 
the wages of every person who is working 
in the United States. This would in- 
volve a complete abandonment of the 
freedom under which individuals and 
businesses have always operated in this 
country, the very freedom for which we 
fought many wars, and which is guaran- 
teed by our Constitution. Government 
wage-fixing would mean that the Gov- 
ernment would attempt to fix the value 
of every man’s work and necessariy 
would have to fix all prices. This is the 
very essence of socialism. In other 
words, a man’s reward would be deter- 
mined by the Government, and not by 
the normal processes of competition, 
which reach a much closer approxima- 
tion to the real value of a man’s woik. 
By the means suggested we would neces- 
sarily have a completely socialistic sy:- 
tem. I do not believe that any Member 
of the Senate favors that kind of a sys- 
tem; but if we are not going to say that 
the Government shall fix the wages of 
the people of the United States, and do 
not favor general wage fixing, on what 
theory do we press a minimum-wage la¥? 
All of us seem to agree that the wage 2 
man receives should be in accordance 
with the productive value of his labor 
and the value of the product into which 
it goes. If he gets more than that, oss 
of production increase so that the prod- 
uct cannot be sold, and there is no elr- 
ployment at all in that field. If he se 
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jess, someone is making an improper 
profit out of him. The distinguished 
senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
said on Thursday: 

A fair or adequate wage should have two 
characteristics: First, it should correctly re- 
fect the productive contribution made by the 
employee &$ established through fair and open 
collective bargaining; second, it should be 
euficient to maintain the wage earner and 
his family on a reasonably adequate stand- 
ard of living. 


I respectfully submit that the two 
standards are entirely contradictory. 
We cannot have both. The difficulty 
with the definition “sufficient to main- 
tain the wage earner and his family on 
a reasonably adequate standard of liv- 
inc” in many cases is that it might rep- 
resent far more than the productive con- 
tribution made by a particular employee. 
We all know that there is a tremendous 
difference in the capacity of different 
men and women and in their diligence, 
willingness to work, and ability. We 
know also that there is a great difference 
in the jobs in which they are engaged— 
that in some industries the product may 
be very much sought after by others, so 
that they are willing to pay a high price 
for the labor going into the product, and 
in other industries an attempt to raise 
the price of the product would only re- 
sult in the disappearance of the market. 

The question is, How far we can pay 
a wage higher than the apparent produc- 
tive value of the services without doing 
more harm than good and upsetting the 
normal productive processes of the coun- 
try? 

I voted for a minimum wage for women 
in 1921 in the Ohio Legislature. It was 
justified on the ground of economic op- 
pression. It was pointed out that unions 
could obtain the value of their services 
by collective bargaining, but that many 
unorganized workers, such as waitresses 
in city restaurants and store employees, 
had to take what was offered them. The 
law Was proposed as a means of securing 
the real value of these services in the 
case Of workers unprotected by unions. 
This is still the best justification for a 
mininum-wage law. 

Put when the minimum-wage law of 
1938 was passed, it had an additional 
purpose. It was felt that people could 
be educated to pay more for certain serv- 
ices than their then ‘value on the eco- 
nomic market. Perhaps competition in 
the textile industry had reduced the price 
of textiles unduly and the people ex- 
pected to buy them at prices really below 
what they should pay. But even in this 
field it was recognized that the rise of 
price must be gradual, and the wages- 
and-hours law of 1938 was graded from 
25 cents an hour up to 40 cents an hour. 
it Was realized that if the wage were in- 
creased too rapidly, involving a _ too- 
rapid increase in the price of the prod- 
uct, it would result in more unemploy- 
ment and leave the supposed bene- 
ficiaries of the law worse off than they 
Were be fore. Thus, in section 8 of that 
‘aw, the industry committees and the 
Aacministrator are authorized to recom- 
mend an increase only if the increase, 
faving fue regard to economic and 
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competitive conditions, will not substan- 
tially curtail employment in the indus- 
try.” 

It was realized that the objective 
sought could be attained too rapidly; 
that if we wished to raise the return to 
the worker above the then economic 
value of his services as reflected in the 
value of the product made by him, it 
would have to be done by a process of 
education of the people. That process is 
necessarily slow. Otherwise, if we go too 
fast, the people will say, “We never paid 
that much for this product. We do not 
want it at that price. There are other 
things that we can buy.” ‘The result is 
that the article is not produced, people 
are thrown out of work, and we defeat 
the very purpose which we are trying to 
accomplish, namely, raising the living 
standard of those who are receiving the 
particular wages. Whether the people 
can be educated to buy at higher prices 
is always doubtful, but it is certain that 
they can only be so educated by a gradual 
process. 

The classic example of this result our 
Senate committee saw in Puerto Rico. 
The first wage-hour law was applied to 
Puerto Rico where standards of living 
are about one-half those in the poorest 
continenta: State. The needlework in- 
dustry in western Puerto Rico was wiped 
out over night, and for 5 years after that 
time there were 50,000 people unem- 
ployed in that part of the Island. 

The process has hardly had a test. 
In this country the result has not been 
so striking. The 40-cent minimum was 
reached only in 1944, when the whole 
wage level had risen under war pressure. 
Furthermore, in this country an indus- 
try as a whole is not likely to be de- 
stroyed. The difficulty is that the less 
efficient producers and the small indus- 
tries are driven out of business and the 
industry is likely to be concentrated in 
the large mass production units and the 
monopolistic companies in the industry. 
Many small businesses exist in the 
United States because they do pay some- 
what lower wages which they are able 
to do without oppression because they 
operate in small towns or in sections of 
the South where the cost of living is 
much less. A too rapid increase in the 
minimum wage will not only wipe out 
these small businesses, but it will bring 
unemployment and depression to many 
small towns and many sections of the 
United States. 

There is another danger, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in increasing the minimum wage 
too rapidly. There may be cases in 
which the increase of the minimum wage 
will not increase the price of the prod- 
uct, but broadly speaking this cannot 
be true. An increase in wages, unless 
balanced by increased productivity, must 
increase the cost of the product. There 
is no evidence in any statistics that there 
has been an increase in productivity of 
labor during the past 4 or 5 years. It 
was argued by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia that after the last 
war, productivity increased rapidly. 
That, certainly, is no evidence that it will 
necessarily do so after this war. After 
it has increased, we can take due ac- 
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count of that fact by further legislation. 
An increase of the minimum wage tends 
to increase wages all along the line. 
Whatever we may say about the wage 
to be paid inefficient workers, human 
nature is such that a comparatively 
higher wage must be paid to those who 
are more efficient in the brackets of pay 
above the minimum. The employer feels 
that he should do so and the people who 
are working in the factory feel that they 
should receive more pay. The universal 
testimony before the committee was that 
an increase in the minimum wage shoves 
up wages all along the line—perhaps not 
to the same extent, but to some extent. 
If we increase the minimum wage too 
rapidly, therefore, it means inflation. 
Even Chester Bowles, the prophet of the 
ridiculous economic theory that wages 
can be increased without increasing 
prices, recognizes that some increases 
will result from the rates proposed under 
the pending bill. 

If we do get inflation, we accomplish 
nothing by raising the minimum wage 
because the recipient has to pay more for 
everything he buys. So if we go beyond 
the proper limit, beyond the limit which 
we can soundly support, we shall make 
the recipient pay an additional price for 
everything he buys; and if we thus go 
beyond the proper figure which we can 
establish, we do not do anyone any good, 
but we upset every industry. 

Again, Mr. President, this is not an 
argument against any increase, but is 
only an argument that to accomplish its 
purposes a minimum wage increase must 
be extremely gradual. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of farm labor. The au- 
thors of this bill do not have the nerve 
to apply the law to farm labor, but the 
theory which they advocate applies just 
as well to agricultural labor as it does 
to industrial labor. Why do they not 
include farnt labor? Because they real- 
ize that it would so increase the farmers’ 
costs that it would either wreck the 
farmers or force an increase in agricul- 
tural prices which would bring about in- 
flation. 

I may say that by expanding their 
definition of interstate commerce, and by 
removing all exemptions right up to the 
gate of the farm, they are indirectly 
forcing an increase in farm labor. To 
the extent that they do so, their action 
undoubtedly will increase the already 
dangerous threat of inflation in this 
country and will increase the price of 
the food purchased by the very people 
they are trying to benefit. 

Mr. President, the advocates of the bill 
talk as if they are dealing with only a 
few low-wage industries. That is not 
the case. The bill by removing many 
exemptions attempts to affect wages in 
every small town and every remote agri- 
cultural region in the United States. If 
it became effective, it would change the 
economic aspect of countless activities 
outside of the industries so frequently 
referred to. It would wipe out many 
small businesses and would bring eco- 
nomic ruin to many small towns and to 
whole sections of the country. As far 
as the big businesses are concerned, most 
gf them pay far more than any figure 
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mentioned in this bill. If the bill ap- 
plied to my own city of Cincinnati only, 
I would vote for it in a moment. But 
this is an attempt to write a statutory 
minimum for a vast country with tre- 
mendously different conditions respon- 
sible for its fairly general prosperity 
today. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEFPER. Perhaps the Senator 
from Ohio would prefer not to be inter- 
rupted at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Ohio 
has just said, or has left with me the im- 
pression, that perhaps large businesses 
are paying rates higher than those pro- 
vided for or required by the bill. I 
should like to ask the Senator if he 
thinks that is true with respect to the 
chain stores. For example, under. the 
extended coverage of the bill the large 
chain-store groups of the Nation will be 
brought under the minimum-wage law. 
They would be required to pay to the 
clerks in their stores a minimum of 65 
cents an hour. Does the able Senator 
think the clerks in those stores are paid 
such wages at the present time? 

Mr. TAFT. I reaily do not know; I 
have not examined the evidence as to 
them. The Senator from Florida may 
be correct, and that group may be an 
exception. I was thinking of the large 
industries; I believe I used the word “in- 
dustry.” But I referred to the large 
companies—for instance, General Mo- 
tors. We know about most of them. As 
I have said, so far as cities such as Cin- 
cinnati are concerned, either 65 cents an 
hour is being paid or they could very 
easily reach that figure without any bad 
results. 

So, Mr. President, in my opinion, the 
question is one of degree. I believe that 
we can improve conditions with a mini- 
mum-wage law, and that we can gradu- 
ally accomplish some of the proper pur- 
poses of a minimum wage. But what 
does this bill propose to do? As I have 
pointed out, the act of 1938 provided a 
minimum wage of 25 cents for 1 year, 
30 cents for 6 years, and 40 cents there- 
after. The minimum statutory rate, 
therefore, on January 1, 1941, which is 
the usual basis of wage-rate calculations, 
was 30 cents. Toward the end of the war 
in 1944, it reached 49 cents. Now it is 
suddenly proposed to boost this statu- 
tory rate to 65 cents at once, 70 cents in 
2 years, and 75 cents in 4 years. That 
wculd mean an increase of 116 percent 
at once over prewar rates, and 150 per- 
cent after 4 years. This compares with 
perhaps a 50-percent increase for work- 
ers in the mass-production industries 
of steel and automobiles, and a 40-per- 
cent general increase throughout the 
United States. The members of the mi- 
nority propose a 55-cent rate immedi- 
ately, and after 18 months a 60-cent 
rate. This is an 84-percent increase, 
or more than twice the increase to other 
workers, and a 100-percent increase 
after 18 months. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KiLtcore] the other 
day said that we must do this ir order 
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to give these workers their share of the 
increased national income. Of course, 
the increase in the national income is 
brought about by many factors, includ- 
ing the increase in prices, the increase 
in wage rates, and various other in- 
creases, some of which will necessarily 
be removed—as, for instance, the in- 
crease in overtime pay, the increase in 
the number of people who are employed, 
and a number of other different rela- 
tions. But with respect to the other 
workers, even the 55-cent increase 
which we propose is an 84-percent in- 
crease over the prewar rates, as com- 
pared to an increase of approximately 
40 percent or 50 percent for the general 
worker. So, under our proposal, we 
would give those workers a larger share 
in the national income than the other 
workers are receiving. The increases to 
which I have referred compare with a 
33-percent increase in the cost of living. 

Instead of being accused of parsimony, 
Mr. President, it seems to me that on the 
basis of any comparisons our rates are 
exceedingly liberal, certainly as great as 
we can hope to secure without causing 
unemployment and inflation. 

If, instead of comparing the rates with 
prewar rates, we compare them with 
1944 rates, when the rate reached 40 
cents, the figures in the bill mean an 
increase of 6242 percent at once, 75 per- 
cent after 2 years, and 872 percent after 
4 years. This compares with an increase, 
including the 1842 cents recently granted 
in some industries, of from 15 to 20 per- 
cent for other workers since 1944. Our 
minority proposal would be a 3742-per- 
cent increase at once, and a 50-percent 
increase after. 18 months. There has 
been practically no increase in the cost 
of living since 1944. 

It is suggested that the real minimum 
Wage during the war has been 55 cents. 
This, however, only applied to war in- 
dustries and was not a general wage 
throughout the United States. Further- 
more, if the War Labor Board felt that 
55 cents was as high as they could go at 
the height of war activity, it would seem 
dangerous to go higher today in the ab- 
sence of any evidence of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

The argument is made that we must 
have a minimum wage sufficient to sup- 
port a family of four at the rate of not 
less than $2,000 a year. Nearly all the 
evidence related to that argument. 
The difficulty with this argument is that 
it proves too much. If this were the 
only consideration, we should make the 
minimum wage a dollar an hour. The 
authors of the bill recognize that that 
cannot be done. They recognize that 
there are other considerations. As a 
matter of fact, there is no reason why a 
minimum wage should support a family 
of four. There are 15,000,000 single 
workers in the United States, and, for 
the most part, they are the less experi- 
enced younger people who have not yet 
reached a family status. There is no 
reason why every errand boy should re- 
ceive wages sufficiently high to enable 
him to support a family of four. 

But this is not the real consideration. 
The question is, How far can we increase 
the minimum wage without causing un- 
employment and inflation, and thereby 
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doing more harm than good? I haye 
tried to figure every reasonable compar). 
son, and my sincere judgment is that the 
committee bill will not accomplish i; 
purposes, and will do far more harm ty 
the prosperity and welfare of the yey 
people it is trying to help than it will go 
good, and that it will reduce their em. 
ployment or increase the prices they have 
to pay. I believe it would cause serious 
damage to small business, and depres. 
sion in many sections of the country and 
in small towns. I believe that the rates 
which the Senator from Louisiana {Mr 
ELLENDER] proposes are reasonable and 
capable of accomplishment. When gen- 
eral productivity has increased, we can 
easily consider the further raising of the 
minimum wage. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr, President, I was 
interested to read the other day that 
factory wages dropped 37 percent during 
1945. That fact appeared in the Decem. 
ber Monthly Report on Civilian Produc- 
tion issued by the Civilian Production 
Administration. During the first quar- 
ter, total industrial wages averaged about 
two and a half billion dollars a month, 
but in October 1945 they were down to 
one and six-tenths billion dollars. 

This drop was the result of a 22-per- 
cent decrease in industrial employment, 
and a 10-percent decrease in hours 
worked. The aspect of this situation 
that interests me most at the moment js 
the 10-percent cut in hours, Undquestion- 
ably, all that 10-percent decrease in time 
was in the overtime bracket, so that it 
means that workers’ incomes fell consid- 
erably more than 10 percent. If they 
were being paid time and a half for over- 
time, as most of them were, it meant 
anything from a 15-percent to a 40-per- 
cent cut in wages, depending on the 
amount of overtime they were working. 

I ask Senators to consider this fact 
along with another one which was 
brought out during the hearings recenily 
held on Senate bill 1349 which would 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
establish 65 cents an hour as an immedi- 
ate minimum wage for all workers in in- 
terstate commerce. In January 1944, at 
the very peak of our war production, 34 
percent of America’s nonagricultural 
workers were earning less than 60 cents 
an hour, and 11 percent, or nearly 3, 
000,000 workers, were still earning less 
than 40 cents an hour. They were, of 
course, in the intrastate industries not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Of those covered by the act, 20 percent 
were earning less than 65 cents an hour 
during the summer of 1945. 

These facts—both the wage cuts and 
the low wages themselves—do not jibe 
with the propaganda which is being ci- 
culated that American workers ale 
grossly overpaid. It gives plenty of logic 
to the wave of strikes for living wases 
which is sweeping the country. And it 
makes the passage of Senate bill 1349, 
which establishes a minimum wage of 69 
cents now and 75 cents in 2 years, one of 
the most urgent tasks facing Congress 
today. 

Forty cents an hour times 40 hours 's 
$16 a week. Could you, Mr. Presiden, 
live on $16 dollars a week today, and sup- 
port your family? Sixty-five cents an 
hour times 40 hours is $26 a week. Could 
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any Senator live on that? Would he ex- 
pect anyone he knew to live on that? 
And yet, $26 a week is more by many dol- 
jars than 34 percent of the nonagricul- 
tural workers of our great country receive 
in any week of the year. It is more by 
many dollars than 20 percent of our non- 
agricultural workers who are covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act ever re- 
ceive. And, however we may look at it, 
it is less then the minimum needed to 
support a family on what the experts call 
a subsistence level. That was proved 
during the hearings by testimony from 
unbiased Government witnesses. 

Yet the future prosperity of this coun- 
try depends on a huge increase in the 
production and sale of a type of con- 
sumer goods which not one single family 
earning less than $26 a week can ever 
hope to be able to buy. This is the 
frightening contradiction with which we 
in America are faced today. If industry 
cannot achieve and maintain a high level 
of sales of relatively expensive durable 
consumer goods such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators, good radios, houses, and so 
on, it cannot possibly manage to achieve 
and maintain full employment, good 
profits, and a prosperous national econ- 
omy. It is, therefore, to industry’s own 
selfish, special interest to see to it that 
the 65-cent minimum-wage bill becomes 
law at once. 

Chester Bowles, Office of Price Admin- 
istration chief, put the problem in a nut- 
shell in a letter which he wrote to the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee. 
He said: 

Right here at our feet lies our greatest 
undeveloped market—a market which can 
be tapped to improve income and employment 
opportunities for everyone simply by raising 
the level of minimum wagcs. 


Everyone knows that there are literally 
millions of Americans who cannot afford 
to buy any of the comfort products which 
we ail think of as making up the Amer- 
ican standard of living. And so long as 
that condition remains, so long as we 
have any “undeveloped markets,” as Mr. 

owles so tactfully calls them, so long as 
substandard, subminimum wages result 
in huge sectors of our population being 
unable to buy the things they need, just 
so long will our famous American stand- 
ard of living be a double standard—lux- 
ury for some, want for others; plenty for 
some, starvation for others; comfort for 
some, misery for others. That is not my 
concept of what we mean by the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

Of course, on the other side of the pic- 
ture are all the low-wage industries 
which came before the Education and 
Labor Committee hearings and claimed 
they could not possibly pay minimum 
wages as high as 65 cents without going 
bankrupt or getting huge price increases. 
It pays to look at a few of thése industries 
and see what are the facts. 

_The executive vice president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Asseciation stated that a wage raise 
among its low-paid employees to 65 cents 
Would deprive workers of jobs because 
the companies would be forced to install 
dial systems; that it would bring about 
Tate increases of as much or 100 percent; 
thet it would cause curtailment of serv- 
Ice because the companies would have to 
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cut down service to 8 hours a day in- 
stead of 24, and would bankrupt many 
smaller companies. As it stands to- 
day all independent telephone com- 
panies with 500 or less phones are already 
exempt from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The independent company’s vice 
president wanted that exemption raised 
to all companies with 1,000 phones or 
less. 

And all this because the wage increases 
would add so much to their operating 
costs. 

But the actual facts of the situation 
are quite otherwise, according to the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
evidence. Basing their figures on the 
reports submitted by these independent 
telephone companies themselves to the 
FCC, the Commission showed that the 
independent telephone companies with 
more than 500 and less than 1,000 
phones—and there are 48 such com- 
panies in the United States today—would 
be able to pay 65 cents an hour minimum 
to all employees and still make a clear 
profit of $800,000 more in 1946 than they 
made in 1944, which was one of the best 
years on record for them. 

That may sound ridiculous to you, Mr. 
President, and I suppose it sounded so 
to some of the Senators who read the 
facts in the FCC report. But it is not 
ridiculous. It is all due to the little 
fact that in 1946 Federal income taxes 
on these independent telephone compan- 
ies are going to be nearly $2,000,000 a 
year less than they were in 1644. That 
is what the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax is going to do for them. It 
seems to me, therefore, that it is only 
decent and just that these companies, 
which pay less than 65 cents an hour 
to more than 70 percent of their work- 
ers, Should bring up their wage levels to 
the minimum proposed in Senate bill 
1349. Obviously they can afford to do 
so today, and still make more money 
than they made during their best previ- 
ous years. 

Wages paid by these independent tele- 
phone companies are among the lowest 
in the Nation. Another extremely low- 
paying industry is tobacco manufactur- 
ing—an industry dominated by some of 
the richest and highest-profit companies 
in our economy. Chester Bowles gave 
some extremely interesting figures on its 
wage structure and its profits at the 
hearings on S. 1349. 

According to his testimony, the to- 
bacco industry pays 58 percent of its 
workers less than 65 cents an hour. That 
is a higher percentage of substandard 
wage payments than in any other manu- 
facturing industry. To raise all wages to 
65 cents would cost the industry $14,000,- 
000 a year. $14,000,000 is 11 percent of 
the industry’s wage bill; and it may seem 
like a lot of money. But, Mr. President, 
do you know what the tobacco industry’s 
profits were in 1944? They amounted to 
$154,000,000. Subtracting the whole 
$11,000,006 from that figure, would still 
leave the profits of the tobacco industry 
22 percent higher than they were before 
the war. But let us assume that the 
manufacturers refuse to play along with 
that, and demand a price increase. Even 
though cigarettes comprise only a little 
more than half of the total tobacco busi- 
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ness, let us assume that the whole in- 
crease in the wage bill is to be paid for 
by an increase in the price of cigarettes. 
How much would the increase have to be? 
About one-tenth of a cent a pack, or a 
centacarton. As Chester Bowles put it: 

I think we would find that wholesale and 
retail margins are wide enough so that even 
in this event consumers would see no dif- 
ference in the retail stores. 


In other words, industry can easily 
afford to pay a 65-cent minimum wage 
and so can the nonindustrial businesses 
in distribution, transportation, com- 
munications, sales, and so on, that are 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
They can pay it out of profits even with 
the 1945 tax structure; they can pay it 
twice as easily now that the excess- 
profits taxes are eliminated. 

Mr. President, let me make one more 
thing clear. Under no circumstances 
should any business or industry be per- 
mitted to exist in America, and to make 
profits on American workers, if such 
profits are earned as a result of under- 
paying their workers. Such businesses 
are immoral and unprogressive, and for 
the good of the Nation they must be 
eliminated if they cannot continue in 
business and at the same time pay ade- 
quate wages. 

This is particularly true in view of 
what has happened to prices during the 
past 5 years. Back in 1938, when the 
40-cent minimum provided in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1937 originally 
went into effect, many big-business oper- 
ators thought that a human being could 
live on $16 a week and get by. Prices 
were down; the cost of living was fairly 
low compared to the cost today; and 
although a person living on $16 a week 
certainly could not afford decent medical 
care, decent living quarters, decent food, 
and decent clothing, according to our 
American standards of decency, he could 
at least manage to exist without starv- 
ing. Whether a family of two or three 
or four or five could do so or not is some- 
thing else again; the fact of the matter 
is that before the bill went into effect 
many such families were managing to 
exist on less than $16 a week. How, I 
do not know. 

In other words, even in 1938 a 40-cent 
minimum was not only minimum, it was 
definitely substandard, considered in 
terms of what we think of as the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Yet many mil- 
lions of industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional, Government, and agricultural 
workers were existing at or below that 
income level. 

What is the situation today? Since 
1938 the prices paid by most families in 
the low- and moderate-income brackets 
for the essentials of life—food, clothing, 
and so on—have increased 30 percent by 
the most conservative estimates. So 
that people who were living on substand- 
ard wages and in substandard conditions 
7 years ago are having to live in condi- 
tions which are at least 30 percent more 
substandard now than then. In my 
vocabulary such substandards might 
just as wellege called starvation stand- 
ards of living, for that is what eventually 
happens to people who have to live on 
such incomes—malnutrition to start, 
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and the diseases and defects of outright 
starvation soon thereafter. 

And these are the people to whom in- 
dustry and business cannot afford to pay 
$26 a week. These are the Americans 
whose needs for at least an emergency 
standard of subsistence are going to 
bankrupt American business and indus- 
try—the largest and the strongest and 
the wealthiest aggregation of producing 
and distributing capital in the universe. 
I cannot agree with such a contention. 
No one can tell me that American initia- 
tive, American erterprise, American in- 
ventiveness, American efliciency can 
exist only by paying American workers 
starvation wages. As a matter of cold, 
objective fact, the contrary is true. It 
is only by paying high wages that busi- 
ness and industry can be truly profitable 
and can provide a truly prosperous econ- 
omy for the Nation and the world as a 
whole. Until they pay their workers 
enough so that they no longer can be 
called what Chester Bowles called them— 
undeveloped markets—until then, Amer- 
ica’s prosperity hangs by a thread. 

I digress for a moment from the thread 
of my remarks to say that a great deal 
of the testimony before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency urging the 
approval of the British loan followed the 
argument that we had to lend money 
abroad so that those in other couniries 
could buy our surplus gocds; in other 
words, that we can produce plenty in 
America, but cannot pay the workers 
enough to enable them to buy what they 
produce, so that we have to give some 
other country the money with which to 
buy our goods. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for the 
British loan, and one of the reasons is 
that I foresee our private enterprise sys- 
tem breaking down in less than 5 years, 
because our production and our purchas- 
ing power are not in balance. I do not 
know how it will be possible to make them 
balance. Industry will not produce with- 
out a certain margin of profit. If the 
margin is to great, then the people do 
not have enough money with which to 
buy the goods, so there is a surpius, and 
any time there is a surplus the factories 
are closed, and when the factories are 
closed, the workers are out of employ- 
ment, and the economy comes to a 
standstill. 

So I believe in high wages. I shall, as 
I have said, vote for the British loan for 
several reasons, among them that we 
must subsidize other countries so they 
can buy our goods because we do not have 
enough money ourselves with which to 
buy them. But I shall vote for the mini- 
mum wage bill in an effort to enable our 
people to buy a larger share of what they 
produce. 

Until every American is able to buy 
and consume the products of American 
industry and thus assure full production 
and full employment throughout our 
economy, we will constantly be faced by 
the fearful specter of mass unemploy- 
ment, depressions, crises, and permanent 
economic chaos, 

The amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act embodied in?’S. 1349 pro- 
vide the first essential step we must take 
if we are to give all Americans an 
American standard of living. As the 


Washington Post said in an editorial 
published in the issue of November 7, 
1945: 

An economy must be judged not by what 
it produces for its mest fortunate members 
but by the kind of life it affords for the 
least of those who share it. We can reascon- 
ably claim again a high standard of living 
for America only when all Americans have 
within their grasp the necessities of life and 
at least the elementary comforis. 


That statement puts the problem as 
clearly as it can be put. Every worker 
in interstate commerce should receive 
sufficient money to enable himself end 
his family to buy the necessities of life 
and at least the elementary comforts. 
That is what S. 1349 proposes to make 
possible. The many millions of other 
workers not in interstate commerce, 
whose wages are still less than 40 cents 
an hour, not to mention less than 66 
cents, will have to rely on the slower 
processes of competition for labor be- 
tween interstate and intra-state business, 
and the long, difficult road of o: zani- 
zation and collective bargaining among 
the small businesses and industries of the 
States. ‘ 

It is up to Congress, Mr. President, to 
lead the way, to show the people of 
America that it means what it says when 
it resolves for full employment or when 
its Members talk big about the American 
standard of living. It is up to Congress, 
fair and square, to provide the legislative 
essentials for a prosperous America. It 
is ud to Congress to ignore the anguished 
cries of the profit-seeking few who would 
rather have wealth themselves than let 
the wealth be fairly distributed among 
the millions of those who are in need. It 
is our duty and our privilege to 
strengthen the national economy from 
foundation to rooftree by buttressing it 
with economic justice for all. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, at the 
time the 65-cent-an-hour minimum wage 
was originally proposed, prior to the 
termination of hostilities, it would have 
required increased wages for about 
4,000,000 American workers in all classes 
of industry covered by the present law. 
Fortunately, however, our economy has 
not remained static during this period 
and while the Congress has deliberated, 
manufacturers and other employers 
have taken action and one by one the 
arguments against a 65-cent minimum 
have become out of date. In fact, the 
trend toward higher wages and a mini- 
mum of at least 65 cents has reached 
such proportions that the bill we are how 
considering has become for all practical 
purposes a matter of putting into law 
wt has already been accomplished in 
act. 

The arguments against the 65-cent 
minimum wage have now become ex- 
tremely academie and out of date. The 
minority members of the committee 
speak of raising the minimum to 55 cents 
as an advance of 37.5 percent and of 
raising the minimum to 60 cents as a 
50-percent increase. This method of 
figuring ignores the actual level of wages. 
The minority has ignored hundreds of 
pages of testimony presented to the sub- 
committee on this bill. The record 
shows plainly that the 55-cent minimum 
has long been out of date. The fact is 
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that we have been slow in bringing the 
statutory minimum in line with the ac. 
tual minimum wage. Our past delays 
in legislating a higher minimum is no 
excuse for again falling behind the tren 
of events. No more grievous error can 
be made in legislation that to be com. 
pletely out of date. A 55-cent or €0-cent 
minimum now would be as obsolete as 
the 40-cent minimum was 2 years ago, 
If we are to modernize our wage legis. 
lation, we must immediately bring the 
legal rates for all employees into line 
with the minimum wage which is en. 
jcyed by most. 

Recent wage trends in American in- 
dustry have completely altered the old 
wage patterns, Since last August, nu- 
merous increases have taken place which 
by now have affected some 9.000.000 
workers and this number is steadily in- 
creasing, as everyone who glances at 
the newspapers knows. Moreover, each 
of the new wage settlements has raised 
the minimum in the various industrics 
concerned. We know the minimum 
wage in the heavy goods industries is 
far above that which is now proposed. 
For example, the minimum wage in the 
iron and steel industry generally is $6.5 
cents per hour; at the Ford Motor Co., 
$1.13 per hour; at the Aluminum Co., 96 
cents; and comparable rates have been 
or are being negotiated throughout all 
the heavy industries which employ a 
large proportion of our working popula- 
tion, 

This condition prevails, however, not 
only among the heavy-goods indusiries 
but also among the various consumer- 
goods industries throughout the United 
States. I can illustrate this situation 
best by referring to the bell wether of the 
substandard wage industries—the cotton 
textile industry. This industry has be- 
come the gage of the ability of the low- 
wage industries in general to pay better 
rates of pay. The textile industry tra- 
ditionally has been a low wage payer. It 
was the industry for which the No. 1 
NRA code was signed. Its wage stand- 
ard set the level for the rest of American 
low-wage industries during the NRA. 
This industry also was the first one con- 
sidered by industry committees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
This industry also proved time and again 
to be the measure for the determination 
of substandard wages under the War 
Labor Board. By every test, therefore, 
the levels prevailing in the cotton tex- 
tile industry provide the best clue to the 
determination of going wage levels in 
the low-wage industries because its min- 
imum wage has usually set the pattern 
for other low-wage industries. 

In this connection I think it is ex- 
tremely important for my colleagues 'n 
the Senate to realize that a 65-cent minl- 
mum wage has become the prevailiné 
minimum wage in cotton textile mills 
throughout the entire country—North, 
South, East and West. There is no longer 
distinction in the minimum wage leve!s 
between cotton mills in one section of 
the country and another. In fact there 
have not been any such distinctions un- 
der the wage-and-hour law from 1939 to 
date. The gap between the northern 274 
southern wages has-not been at the mini- 
mum wage level. With the same lesal 
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minimum, they have paid different jobs 
qifferent rates of pay above the minimum 
for conditions peculiar to the individual 
mills and areas, The industry itself has, 
in recent years, recognized the unwisdom 
of different minima. 

Tne industry, in the person of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, has endorsed at all 
public hearings before the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
trects Divisions of the Department of 
Labor a single minimum applying to all 
divisions of the industry wherever lo- 
cated. It has recognized that the ma- 
chinery is similar in all parts of the 
country and, in fact, many of the most 
modern plants are located in the south- 
ern States, and that there is little dis- 
parity in productivity between northern 
and southern cotton mill workers or be- 
tween workers in New England, the Caro- 
linas, or the Pacific Coast. Under good 
management and favorable conditions, 
they attain the same high levels of pro- 
ductivity. There is greater disparity in 
productivity among the individual cot- 
ton mills in a single area than there is 
among the averagés for mills located in 
different regions. This has been found 
true with respect to the efficiency of 
menagement as well as the efficiency of 
workers. 

State development commissions and 
others interested in attracting new in- 
dustries speak proudly in their promo- 
tion campaigns of the workers in their 
respective States—North and South—and 
extol] their workmanship, capabilities, 
loyalties and diligence. This conclusion 
is amply documented by the evidence of 
one of the economists who testified be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
his studies of productivity. It is also 
proven by the fact that many companies 
in the automobile, oil, aircraft and other 
industries, pay exactly the same rates of 
pay in the South as they do in the North. 

There is no longer any reason to be- 
lieve that lower wages will tend to at- 
tract more industry to the section pay- 
ing low wages. On the contrary, we have 
learned that the areas with the greatest 
buying power derived from high wages, 
are the ones which attract new indus- 
tries. During recent years new industries 
have come to those areas within the 
South which have the highest wage levels 
and which have the highest consumer 
Spending power. 

The attainment of the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage in the cotton textile industry 
was recently achieved in most plants 
throughout the entire country. In the 
North, all textile mills, and in the Caro- 
linas and recently throughout the rest 
of the South, a substantial number of 
the plants are already paying this mini- 
mum. Moreover, the number of mills— 
both union and nonunion—falling into 
line is growing daily. Nevertheless, we 
heed a 65-cent minimum for the cotton 
textile and other low wage industries in 
order to bring the laggard companies into 
line. These companies employ only 
about 10 percent of the workers. They 
should not be permitted to undermine the 
standard of living established by the in- 
dustry as a whole, 

The largest gains under this bill will 
accrue to be unorganized and unpro- 
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tected workers, many of whom support 
large families and have the same respon- 
sibilities as the organized workers. In 
the unionized plants, the 65-cent mini- 
mum has been almost universally adopt- 
ed. We cannot sit idly by and permit the 
unorgenized workers and their families, 
including many veterans, to remain de- 
fenseless when we have the power to pro- 
tect them and to assure them at least the 
going minimum wage prevailing in Amer- 
ican industry. 

Since 1938, when the national Fair La- 
bor Standards Act was passed, funda- 
mental changes have occurred in our 
economy and national income has gone 
up 150 percent. While the 40-cent goal 
established then by the Congress seems 
modest in retrospect, it actually repre- 
sented a much greater forward step than 
the 65-cent rate we are considering to- 
day. Moreover, whereas Congress led the 
way in 1938, manufacturers and trade 
unions are leading the way now in 1946. 

I also want to emphasize the fact that 
a 65-cent minimum will not represent a 
generous gift from the American Con- 
gress to the low-paid workers. It is one 
necessary step to protect our national 
economy. Soon after VJ-day, it became 
apparent that our veterans and war 
workers were not going back to their old 
jobs in textile, lumber, and other low- 
paying industries at 50 or 55 cents an 
hour and, production in these industries 
instead of attaining the much hoped for 
increase, actually continued to decline. 
The cotton-textile industry recognized 
that low wages in the industry were the 
greatest single barrier to increased tex- 
tile production and the majority of the 
producers in the industry have already 
taken steps to rectify this situation. The 
cotton-textile mills have discovered that 
they can recruit adequate labor forces 
with a 65-cent minimum, and generally 
where this rate has been adopted, em- 
ployment has increased. As a result of 
recruiting this additional labor, the turn- 
ing point in textiles has been reached and 
from the low point of October and No- 
vember 1945, when we were producing 
cotton textiles at a rate of some 8,600,- 
000,000 yards a year, production has risen 
to a current rate of 9,400,000,000 yards, a 
remarkable showing for such a short pe- 
riod of time. Veterans are now going 
back to the textile mills. With rates at 
the higher figure, these men are now en- 
listing to produce much needed cotton 
goods. 

Let me make one more peint in reply to 
the minority report. Contrary to its as- 
sumption that most workers receiving low 
wages are young single workers without 
dependents, scientific surveys have shown 
that the majority of workers at minimum 
rate jobs have family responsibilities. 
Moreover, in many instances, workers at 
the lower-rated jobs support larger than 
average families. We must, therefore, 
take account of these realities in estab- 
lishing an appropriate minimum-wage 
level. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 
size that the pending bill will not raise as 
large a proportion of workers in manu- 
facturing industries as did the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. By confirming in 
law the minimum wage which free collec- 
tive bargaining has already established in 
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many low-wage industries, the pending 
bill will protect the unorganized worker 
and the fair employer and thereby pro- 
tect our national economy as a whole. I 
therefore urge my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to support the 65-cent minimum wage 
provided in this bill as a moderate step 
in the right direction. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Swanson, one of iis 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5671) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending Junc 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. 


SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1946—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5671) making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7; and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 


“LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


“For funds in addition to funds author- 
ized under this head in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946, and for 
the same objects and subject to the same 
conditions, the limitation of 867,500,000 in 
the authorization and direction to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make 
advances, contained under this head in said 
Act, is hereby increased to $82,500,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

KENNETH MCKELLar, 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
RIcHARD B. RUSSELL, 
STYLeEs BRIDGEs, 
Cuan GURNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis LUDLOW, 
EmMeEtT O'NEAL, 
Louis C. RaBavutT, 
JED JOHNSON, 
JOHN TABER, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
EVERETT 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO FAIR LABCR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
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the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HurrMan in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Maine for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the minor- 
ity leader will withhold his suggestion 
for a comment? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy imvlied in the desire of the Senator 
from Maine to suggest the absence of 
a quorum; but in view of the fact that 
I understand that no vote on any phase 
of the bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate will be taken this week, I should pre- 
fer not to have a quorum call for the 
purpose of bringing Senators into the 
Chamber to hear any remarks which I 
may make. Members of the Senate will 
have ample opportunity, if they wish to 
do so, to read my remarks in the REecorpD. 
No doubt many of them are attending 
important committee meetings this 
afternoon, or have other important busi- 
ness to transact. Therefore I would 
rather not have them disturbed in order 
to hear my remarks. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly this afternoon on certain 
aspects of the pending minimum wage 
bill. At a later time in the debate I 
hope to speak at greater length, because 
it will be my endeavor to answer some 
of the arguments which the opponents 
of the bill will make, after they have put 
in their case in chief, so to speak. How- 
ever, I believe that there is certain foun- 
dation material which ought to be made 
a part of the Recorp at this time for 
the consideration cf the Senate and of 
the country. 

By way cf introduction, Mr. President, 
I should like to say that last Sunday I 
heard what I consider to be a great ser- 
mon. It was delivered by Rev. Alfred 
W. Hurst, in the Cleveland Park Con- 
gregational Church in this city. the 
topic of the sermon was, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” It was a very 
interesting analysis of that part of the 
Lord’s Prayer—“Give us this day our 
daily bread.” It discussed the economic 
aspects of Christianity. The sermon 
stressed the relation of economic justice 
to Christian living. 

It seems to me that in American poli- 
tics too frequently there is much refer- 
ence to great Christian principles and 
not enough practice of those principles. 
Businessmen as well as politicians are 
too frequently willing to profit from re- 
ligious forms and associations but Keep 
in watertight compartments their eco- 
nomic practices separated from their 
professed religious convictions. That re- 
mark is probably also apropos to us as 
a Nation and as a people. Too many 
in all walks of life live their Christianity 
on Sunday and then do business as usual 
the other 6 days of the week. There are 
millions of underpaid Americans who 
are most deserving of a greater practice 
of some of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity applied to the economic life 
of this Nation. There are millions who 
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believe that our system of free enter- 
prise can be reconciled in practice with 
the concepts of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the other principles of Cnaristianity. 
They are crying out to a free-enter- 
prise system in this country tcday “Give 
us our daily bread’—not for nothing, 
but in payment for service rendered. 
When we consider the low-paid workers 
of America, I think, if we are to be honest 
and true to our own principles, we must 
recognize that large segments of the 
American economy do not live up to the 
Christian concept “Give us this day our 
daily bread’—for service rendered. 

Let us not mince words. The estab- 
lishment in this country of decent mini- 
mum social and economic standards must 
be made a political issue in the decade 
ahead if we are to promote the great- 
est good for the greatest number of our 
people. So I would say to the two great 
political parties of America that the vot- 
ers have a right to know, and I believe 
they will exercise the vigilance to teke 
note, where the politicians in the Con- 
gress of the United States stand on the 
great piece of social legislation which is 
now pending before the Senate. 

I read in the newspapers—and all I 
know about it is what I read in the news- 
papers—that there is a feeling among 
some leaders in the Senate that because 
of the opposition in certain quarters to 
the legislation now pending, perhaps this 
bill should be put aside for now. I un- 
derstand that it has been suggested that 
possibly we should not take action on it 
until the beginning of the next session 
of Congress. I wish to register today 
my protest against any such strategy, 
even if it is in the budding. I believe 
that we have before us a bill which is 
vital to the welfare of the free-enter- 
prise system of this country. A measure 
on which the Members of this body 
should be required to vote before the 
elections next fall. The people of the 
United Siates have the right to know 
where Members of Congress stand on 
minimum wage standards. SoI shall do 
all within my individual power to secure 
a vote on this bill before the voters 
vote in the first elections a few. weeks 
hence. Let us see whether a majority 
of this body wants to vote for legisla- 
tion which will come somewhere near 
giving to the millions of underpaid work- 
ers their daily bread, in accordance with 
the conception of Christianity which the 
Master Himself set forth in the prayer 
which He taught us to say. 

Let me say one further word with a 
political connotation, Mr. President, to 
my party. I happen to be one who be- 
lieves that liberalism and reactionism 
can be defined only in terms of specific 
issues. But give him a set of specific 
issues and the voter will not err in de- 
termining who is the liberal and who is 
the reactionary, as adjudged by their 
votes in the Senate on such issues. Ac- 
cording to my sights and beliefs, the 
bill which now proposes to establish a 
65-cent minimum wage is one test of 
liberalism in American politics, and I 
want to see the members of my party 
here in the Senate stand up and be 
counted on it. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed in 1938 Congress took a great 
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step forward toward assuring a mini- 
mum decent American standard of liy- 
ing for all our people. It was a very im- 
portant step toward reducing the black 
shadows of industrial life—the sweat- 
shops, the slums, the squalor and misery 
of entire families condemned to eke out 
an existence in poverty and want. The 
step of first establishing a 25-cent mini- 
mum and later working toward a 40-cent 
rate now seems far in the distant past; 
but in terms of dates it was not long ago, 
Back in 1938 it marked very real prog- 
ress and seemed as great a step as could 
be taken at that time, since the average 
wages in whole establishments in some 
industries were substantially below the 
25-cent minimum which later became 
the law. Just think of that, Mr. Presi- 
denit—that as recently as 1938 there were 
in this country great establishments of 
industry in which the average wage was 
below 25 cents an hour.. Yet we talk 
about the “American way” and the great 
virtues of the American economic system. 
It has great virtues, but they have not 
been tapped yet, Mr. President, in com- 
parison with their potentialities. No 
adequate defense could be made of a 25- 
cent minimum wage. 

Finally this Government, and rightly 
so—and I digress for a moment, Mr. 
President, to press this point upon the 
consideration of this body—finally this 
Government, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, established the fair minimum 
wage law, starting at 25 cents an hour in 
1938. The question is frequently raised, 
What is the Government’s interest in 
wages? Why should a government set 
itself up to tell to American employers 
what minimum wages they should pay? 
Mr. President, in my judgment, it goes 
to a very basic concept of democratic 
government. As I see it—and this is 
basic in my political philosophy—it is the 
duty and obligation of a representative 
government to see to it that minimum 
economic and social standards are estab- 
lished and maintained so as to protect 
the economic weak from the economic 
strong. I think that under our form of 
government that is an obligation of gov- 
ernment—not to go above what sound 
judgments can agree are minimum 
standards, but to fix minimum social and 
economic standards which will protect 
the economic weak from the economic 
strong. 

Why do I think that is an essential 
obligation of government? I think it is 
because, fortunately, in this country we 
have not only a political democracy but 
a capitalistic economy. I think one |s 
dependent upon the other; I think it is 
impossible to have one without having 
both; because, as I have said heretofore 
on the floor of the Senate, if we do not 
have political democracy we cannot have 
a capitalistic economy, and if we do not 
have a capitalistic economy we cannot 
have political democracy. If we do not 
have both of those concepts hitched to- 
gether, the type of economy we will have 
is an economic statism. Under that 
form of economy, of course, the Govern- 
ment does not become the servant of the 
people, but its master; and that is true 
whether it tekes a trend toward fascism 
or communism. Hence, as a liberal 12 
relation to issues such as the one before 
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us, I say we must maintain our capital- 
istic system based upon the profit motive, 
but we must recognize that, of course, 
the Government has the direct respon- 
sibility, in relation to that economy, of 
seeing to it that potential abuses of it 
do not permit of the exploitation of the 
economic weak by the economic strong. 
Under a competitive economy, that 
trend, as history has shown over and 
over again, always occurs in an un- 
checked capitalistic economy which lives, 
of course, upon the profit motive and 
which is motivated by competitive fac- 
tors and forces. 

Therefore, it is the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to prevent the treatment of 
workers as simply a commodity within 
the capitalistic order, as was the case in 
the early history of our economy, and 
when the doctrine of laissez-faire pre- 
dominated in the United States. We 
have to go back only 25 or 30 years to 
find prevailing the conditions whereof I 
speak, when not only 12 hours of labor 
a day but in some instances more than 
12 hours a day were required of workers. 
When Members of this body pleaded, not 
so many years ago, for an 8-hour day, 
all the typical harangues were applied 
against that, too; namely, that they were 
impossible hours, and that the proposal 
was socialistic. Those were the argu- 
ments which were made in those days. 
But those great liberal leaders recog- 
nized in principle the doctrine for which 
I raise my voice in plea today, namely, 
that the very existence of the capital- 
istic system itself depends upon the as- 
sumption by democratic government of 
the obligation of protecting the economic 
weak from the economic strong by estab- 
lishing minimum standards which will 
prohibit and prevent the exploitation of 
workers in low-paid positions. 

As a friend of the American business- 
man, I say now, as I have said to many 
of them in conventions assembled, that 
if we left entirely to the American busi- 
nessman the right and power and privi- 
lege of hiring and firing as he chose, and 
of paying such wages as he elected to 
pay, the inevitable result would be the 
exploitation of human beings. That is 
why I say, Mr. President, that there rests 
on a democratic government the obliga- 
tion of protecting the general welfare of 
the people as a whole; and, as Lincoln 
pointed out, our type of free government 
has the obligation of seeing to it that the 
greatest good for the greatest number is 
promoted by government. In my judg- 
ment, Mr. President, the survival of 
democratic government is dependent 
upon its service to all the people in the 
interest of the general welfare of all the 
people rather than to provide a privileged 
economic few with the license to exploit 
the many. 

My point of view in regard to this type 
of legislation is equally applicable to 
other types of social legislation; and 
stemming from the same basic political 
philosophy came my opposition to those 
who do not believe, for example, Mr. 
President, that we should set up in this 
country an FEPC. There, too, I feel that 
there is the obligation of government to 
maintain minimum standards of protec- 


tion for the more unfortunate in our 
Nation. 
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So, with that as a basic political prem- 
ise, I make a plea this afternoon for 
the establishment of a 65-cent minimum 
wage because, in my judgment, we can- 
not adequately protect the economic 
weak from the economic strong with a 
minimum fixed at a lower point. 

I venture to assert, Mr. President, that 
no one who supported the Fair Labor 
Standards Act when it was enacted in 
1938 believed that the 40-cent-an-hour 
minimum represented the ultimate goal, 
or that it would provide even a mini- 
mum standard of living for an American 
family except in rare instances. On the 
contrary, voices were raised in both the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate to express the view that the 
minima contemplated in the act were 
only beginnings. The debates of the 
Senate show that fact beyond a question 
of doubt. 

Now that our economy has grown 
larger, our productivity is: higher, and 
our output per man-hour is expected 
in the immediate future to be from one- 
third to one-half greater than it was 
before the war, I am surprised that there 
are some among us who profess that we 
should raise the legal minimum wage 
merely to the point of restoring the real 
wage which 49 cents an hour would have 
provided in 1938. I am surprised that 
there are those among us who think 
that we are not now ready to make a 
progressive step forward beyond the 
equivalent of a real wage increase from 
1938 to 1946. With the great potential 
of our economy, Mr. President, I say that 
now is the time for us to take another 


step forward beyond the real minimum 
wage level of 1938 to a higher real wage 
level of 1946. Those who propose the 
55-cent-an-hour minimum simply say to 
the people of the United States, “We 
believe that the conditions of 1938, so far 


as minimum wages are concerned, 
should be the criterion of action today.” 

Mr. President, ours is a dynamic soci- 
ety. If it is to grow and strengthen, it 
cannot stand still. We must move ever 
forwerd to an ever higher standard of 
living for all our people. I say that such 
a road will not lead to the destruction of 
the free enterprise system of this country 
but, on the contrary, it will lead to its 
perpetuation. Only those disciples of 
despair who believe that we should not 
progress at this time, who believe that we 
should keep the minimum wage at its real 
wage level compared with the 40-cent- 
an-hour wage level of 1928, are the ones 
who, in my judgment, do not have an 
abiding confidence in the free enterprise 
system which some of us who call our- 
selves liberals on specific issues, such as 
this bill do have in our economic system. 

Mr. President, I may say by way of di- 
gression that after all the free enterprise 
system does not mean or should not be 
allowed to mean a freedom on the part of 
the American employer to pay such wages 
in the minimum brackets as he desires 
without any Government control being 
exercised. Such freedom represents a 
type of license which is sought by certain 
shortsighted persons in American busi- 
ness. It is a sort of a license for exploita- 
tion of labor which is against the best 
economic interests of businessmen them- 
selves, 
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The growth in our economy since 1938 
has been so amazing that many still do 
not realize its full implication. When 
prices are adjusted to the prewar base, it 
will be seen that in 1944 and in 1945 the 
country produced virtually twice as much 
as in 1938, in spite of the fact that 12,- 
090,000 of cur most productive workers— 
those in the armed forces—had been 
withdrawn from our farms and from our 
factories. 

In other words, with the return of those 
12,000,000 men, and with the restoration 
of normal civilian production, we now 
have the opportunity to take further 
steps toward freedom from want which 
was one of our wartime goals. Freedom 
from want, Mr. President, must be at- 
tained in this country if the economic 
system which I seek to defend is to sur- 
vive. 

Our national income, with the tools 
and skills at hand, is amply adequate to 
warrant taking the further steps which 
are contemplated in the measure now 
before the Senate of the United States. 

I have been surprised by those who re- 
gard wartime expediencies of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board as representing 
the top standard which we can now 
achieve. The National War Labor Board, 
in general, permitted increases in wages 
of four types, namely, a 15 percent cost- 
of-living increase under the so-called 
Little Steel formula, adjustments to cor- 
rect interplant and intraplant inequities, 
increases to aid in the prosecution of the 
war, and finally, increases to correct sub- 
standards of living. The Board was 
never able to correct substandards as 
much as it desired to do so, but kept con- 
stantiy in mind that objective, and dur- 
ing the war it permitted increases to 55 
cents an hour in wage-agreement cases 
without Board approval. 

I hope once again, as I hoped and at- 
tempted to do in the committee, to clarify 
a persistent misunderstanding which 
exists among Members of this body— 
evidenced by their statement as to the 
meaning of the order of the War Labor 
Board which permitted the payment of 
a wage of 55 cents an hour without the 
requirement of Board approval. In my 
attempt to clear up the misunderstand- 
ing, Mr. President, I should like to read 
into the Recorp the Board’s release of 
August 30, 1945, bearing upon this point. 
This order was finally issued after the 
Board had established for a long time the 
practice of granting pro forma such wage 
increases: 

Section 803-30, General Order No. 30. In- 
creases in wage or salary rates which do not 
bring such rates above 55 cents per hour may 
be made without the approval of the National 
War Labor Board, although the increase will 
be used in whole or in part as the basis for 
seeking an increase in price ceilings or for 
resisting otherwise justifiable reductions in 
price ceilings, or in the case of products or 
services being furnished under contract with 
a Federal procurement agency, will increase 
the cost to the United States 

Frep FE. DESMOND, 
Acting Executive Director. 

That order was issued, Mr. President, 
in accordance with a well-established 
practice which prevailed when I was one 
of the voting members of the Board. I 
ask Senators to take note of the contents 
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of the order. There is not a word in it 
about substandard wages. There is not 
a word in it to the effect that the increase 
could be made to 55 cents an hour be- 
cause the board believed that 55 cents an 
hour set the limit of a substandard wage. 
As I have aready told the Senate com- 
inittee, the records of the Board can 
speak for themselves. But I assert to 
you, Mr. President, that when this par- 
ticular precedural order was before the 
Board for a vote, it was not adopted on 
the basis of any proposition that 55 cents 
an hour wou!ld set a fair minimum wage. 
Quite the contrary. Members of the 
Board—the public members of the Board, 
at least; and I do not think I need to ar- 
gue at any great length that they were 
the controlling members of the Board— 
did not believe that 55 cents an hour 
would fix a decent minimum wage. While 
I was still on the Board we allowed in- 
creases up to 55 cents per hour as a per- 
missive precedure but not on the basis 
that we believed 55 cents set a fair mini- 
mum wage. If the issue of fixing a mini- 
mum wage had been before the Board 
when I was a member and the same view 
prevailed throughout the life of the 
Board, I say, Mr. President, with the cer- 
tainty of the correctness of my statement, 
the figure would have been considerably 
higher than 55 cents. 

Why, then, was this procedural rule 
issued? Why did the same practice pre- 
vail before the rule was issued? To un- 
derstand it one must understand, first, 
the powers of the War Labor Board, and, 
second, the procedural rules which con- 
fronted it at the time when the order 
was issued. 

Our jurisdiction over wages was limited 
to so-called wage dispute cases and to 
so-called Form 10 cases. The Form 10 
cases were those concerning which par- 
ties, unions or workers and employers, 
reached an agreement through collective 
bargaining as to what wages they would 
like to have approved by the War Labor 
Board. By the time this particular pro- 
cedural rule was enunciated by the Board, 
the President of the United States, and 
Congress through legislation, had given 
to the Board jurisdiction and authority 
and the duty to pass judgment upon all 
proposed wage increases in this coun- 
try, save and except certain powers that 
were given to other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the Agricultural De- 
partment over agricultural wages. How- 
ever, that department, too, was bound 
by the same stabilization principles that 
were applicable to the War Labor Board. 

Long before the time this rule was pub- 
lished, the Board was confronted with 
a backlog of many thousand cases, and 
much criticism was being heaped upon 
the Board because, work as hard as we 
could and as long hours as we could with- 
stand, we could not make much of a dent 
in that backlog of Form 10 cases. We 
had regionalized. We had many regional 
boards throughout the United States and 
they, too, were working at top speed, but 
they could not procedurally dispose of 
those cases. So we had to find some 
short cuts. We had a great many Form 
10’s before us, a large number of them, 
interestingly enough, Mr. President, 
coming from the Southern States, the 
textile, lumber, and various other indus- 
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tries in the South which had historically 
paid very low wages. Hence long before 
the rule was published we allowed in- 
creases up to 55 cents per forma without 
Board consideration purely as a proce- 
dural device to break the log jam in Form 
10 cases. These cases rested upon agree- 
ment between the parties. The employers 
were asking for blanket approval. They 
wanted made available a procedure 
whereby they could obtain quick and 
blanket approval for some wage increases. 

An analysis was made of the pending 
Form 10’s before us. Some of the Form 
10’s called for increases to 42 cents, some 
to 45, some to 50, some to 55, and some 
above the 55-cent level. It was very in- 
teresting when the statisticians in the 
wage stabilization cffice came before us 
with their report. We recognized that a 
successful solution of this procedural log 
jam would determine, in large measure, 
the confidence of the American public in 
the Board. - 

When the statisticians came before us 
they pointed out that there was a great 
cluster of Form 10’s from the 40 to the 
55-cent level. There were many above 
the 55-cent level, but one could not look 
at the figures they presented to us with- 
out recognizing that if we allowed per 
forma the increases up to 55 cents we 
would break the log jam. We did that 
in practice and later after I left the Board 
it did it by rule. 

So the Board by this procedure—and, 
as I have said, there was not a word about 
substandard wages in it, but it was only 
a procedural matter—gave permission to 
employers and workers to enter into 
agreements for increases up to 55 cents 
an hour without any approval from the 
War Labor Board at all. 

Mr. President, that is the history of 
this permissive order. I say again, as the 
Presiding Officer has heard me say in 
committee, without any fear of success- 
ful contradiction, when the War Labor 
Board adopted that practice and issued 
that order it did not issue it on the basis 
of establishing a minimum wage for the 
war period. If that issue had been be- 
fore the Board, then I say the figure 
would have been above the 55-cent level. 

Mr. President, I hope what i have said 
will dispose of the argument in that re- 
gard. If not, I shall rise again and 
emphasize it over and over again, be- 
cause I think that those who use the ar- 
gument that the War Labor Board fixed 
a minimum wage of 55 cents are guilty 
of unintentionally misleading public 
opinion. 

Let me say, in further digression, that 
it is interesting to note that the present 
Wage Stabilization Board, the successor 
to the War Labor Board, has just re- 
cently, I am reliably informed, issued a 
similar permissive order, not a minimum 
wage order, but a similar permissive or- 
der, which now says to American em- 
ployers and American workers, “You can 
agree on 65 cents without having to come 
before this Board.” Let me repeat that 
for the benefit of those who persist in 
making the argument that the War La- 
bor Board has established a 55-cent min- 
imum wage. I repeat, Mr. President, the 
present Wage Stabilization Board, the 
successor of the War Labor Board, pro- 
cedurally—not substantively, but proce- 
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durally—has agreed that American em. 
ployers and American workers can agree 
in a labor contract upon a 65-cent wage 
without Board approval. 

Mr. President, that it is not a mini- 
mum wage, either. That order has not 
been issued by the Wage Stabilization 
Board as a minimum wage order, but 
merely as a recognition of the fact that 
procedurally this Board, as in the case of 
the old War Labor Board, needs some 
procedural relief if it is to perform its 
duty of disposing of the various requests 
for wage increases. 

My attention has just been called to 
the fact that the industry representative 
of the Atlanta, Ga., Wage Stabilization 
Board has recommended a minimum 
wage of 65 cents for southern industry. 
Next week, in my second major speech on 
the pending bill, Mr. President, after 
some of the opponents have had an op- 
portunity, to which I think they are en- 
titled at an early hour, to present their 
opposition to the bill, I hope to discuss 
at some little length the problem of the 
wages in southern industries, and the 
relation of that problem to the economic 
health of our body politic as a Nation. 

So I say, Mr. President, the War Labor 
Board was never able to correct sub- 
standards to the extent it desired, but 
kept constantly in mind that objective, 
and at the end of the war permitted in- 
creases to 55 cents an hour, by way of 
the permissive order which I have already 
explained. That level was reached by a 
series of steps. In February 1943 the 
War Labor Board announced that wages 
could be increased to 40 cents without 
Board approval, if no price increase were 
involved. By May 1945 the Board per- 
mitted wage increases up to 50 cents, 
procedurally, without Board approval, 
even if price increases were required, and 
to 55 cents if the wage increases did not 
affect prices. In August the Board per- 
mitted increases to 55 cents even though 
prices were affected, and no longer re- 
quired approval if prices were not at 
issue. In other words, in a period of 
about 214 years the Board progressively 
advanced from 40 to 55 cents, a tempo 
approximately comparable to that con- 
templated in the pending measure, and 
made that advance without ever passing 
upon the question of what would consti- 
tute a substandard wage, but made clear 
in decision after decision that 55 cents 
was not the minimum limit which the 
Board felt should be the minimum wage 
prevailing in this country. 

We on the War Labor Board were con- 
tinuously conscious that approximately 
half of the productive capacity of the 
country was drawn into supplying our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps and into 
helping furnish the tools of victory to 
our arimed forces and those of our allies. 
We were well aware that about 12,- 
000,000 of the most productive men and 
women had been taken out of the civil- 
ian labor force. ecause of the enor- 
mous appetite of war for supplies and 
still more supplies and because of the 
shorter manpower supply, there contin- 
ued to develop during the war increas- 
ing scarcities of consumer goods. AS 4 
result we had to move with caution, 
since the full labor force was not avail- 
able for civilian production,. Conditions 
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have changed radically since that time, 
however. Both VE-day and VJ-day have 
ecme and gone. The major part of the 
armed forces has been demobilized. The 
major part of the wartime supply re- 
quirements of the armed forces has been 
eliminated. By next summer, the very 
earliest that this measure can go into 
effect, there should be a floodtide of civil- 
ian products. . 

We on the War Labor Board never 
looked on 55 cents as the final goal for 
a substandard wage policy, although we 
did feel that the National War Labor 
Board could not advance much more 
rapidly than we did. The Board recog- 
nized, and so reported to the President, 
that “the situation of the lower income 
wage and salary workers, upon whom the 
increase in the cost of living has fallen 
with disproportionate severity, has re- 
mained unsatisfactory under the war- 
time economy.” However, the Board’s 
capacity to improve the situation of these 
workers was distinctly limited, since it 
could act only in two ways: by passing 
on voluntary wage adjustments, that is, 
adjustments by agreement, and by de- 
ciding wage disputes. The Board could 
not, for example, issue wage orders re- 
quiring employers not before the Board 
to raise their wages. 

That point needs great emphasis. We 
did not have the jurisdictional power at 
any time, Mr. President, to require em- 
ployers to pay a certain wage. We were 
not a legislative body, although, I may- 
say, that in effect we, like so many other 
administrative tribunals did legislate. 
That, I think, is one of the character- 
istics and one of the weaknesses of ad- 
ministrative tribunals, that need to be 
watched, for in administering their 
powers given to them by Congress under 
very broad and general acts they do in 
effect legislate. That is why I have said 
before from this place on the floor and 
shall say many times in the future that 
I think as a legislative body we need to 
encourage some check on what I shall 
call the quasi-legislative powers of ad- 
ministrative agencies. No doubt many 
of the decisions of the War Labor Board 
which this speaker himself wrote were 
legislative in effect. I would justify them 
only under the law of national necessity, 
the application of which is necessary in 
wartime. 

But we did not have the power, Mr. 
President, to set a substandard wage. 
We were not given that legislative power. 
However, in dispute cases we did have 
the right to grant wage increases, using 
one of the wage criteria set forth in the 
President’s Executive order creating the 
Board, and thereafter empowering the 
Board to take into account substandard 
wages. Thus in some of our cases in 
which we gave wage increases—yes, Mr. 
President, up to 75 cents an hour—we 
buttressed the justification for many of 
those increases on the ground that we 
felt that on the facts and evidence of 
the particular case a showing was made 
that an increase of a higher amount than 
the 55 cents could be justified on a sub- 
Standard wage basis. 

I desire to emphasize the last point 
again, Mr. President, because it is pretty 
basic to an understanding of the wage 
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policies of the Board. We had no legis- 
lative power to legislate minimum wage 
standards. We did have the power to 
approve wage contracts voluntarily en- 
tered into between employers and work- 
ers and take into account substandard 
wage problems as shown by the partic- 
ular case. We did have the power to 
grant wage increases in particular dis- 
puted cases, applying the substandard 
wage criteria that the President reserved 
to us in his Executive order setting up 
the Board. 

I should like to call attention to the 
situation that prevailed when we had 
the famous textile cases come before the 
Board. When the Board finally set the 
55-cent wage in the textile cases in the 
spring of 1945, it actually wanted to go 
over 55 cents, and although budgetary 
studies showed the need for a higher 
rate, it did not do so because the cases 
affected only 54 companies out of the 
1,200 concerns in the textile industry. 
If the Board had had all the companies 
before it, if they had all been involved 
in the cases, instead of only 54, the 
Board would have gone above 55 cents; 
but it did not feel that it would be justi- 
fied in going above the figure that the 
parties themselves were able to agree 
upon, when it did not have before it the 
entire industry. I was not on the Board 
at that time but I know that the state- 
ments I have made about the textile 
case are correct and the Board records 
and the decision in the case will support 
everything I have said about Board policy 
in this matter. 

The Board’s power did not reach em- 
ployers who did not want to raise wages 
voluntarily or who were not involved in 
wage disputes pending before the Board. 
The Board did not want to disturb the 
competitive relationships in the indus- 
try; but, on the basis of the implications 
of the figures and their findings, the 
Board feit that they could have gone 
over 55 cents had the cases affected the 
entire industry directly, and said so at 
the time. This feeling finally was re- 
flected in the approval of an increase to 
65 cents for a number of New England 
textile mills in early 1946, based upon a 
Form 10 agreement; that is, based upon 
a voluntary agreement. Thus, in a 
period of about 3 years, the Board ad- 
vanced wages from 40 cents to 65 cents 
for certain textile mills, under a sub- 
standard wage request. on the part of 
the parties which was approved by the 
Board. 

However, the Board recognized that all 
carefully prepared budgetary studies 
showed the need for wages higher than 
the rates developed under its sub- 
Standard wage policies at the termina- 
tion of the war. Further steps in the 
direction of a more adequate concept of 
the rate required to eliminate substand- 
ards, were taken by the Wage S‘abiliza- 
tion Board in its approval on January 
17, 1946 of a wage agreement providing 
for a 65-cent minimum wage in 19 cot- 
ton and rayon textile manufacturing 
plants in New Bedford and Fall River, 
Mass., on the basis that that rate “in this 
case is necessary to aid in the correction 
of substandards of living and is fully 
justified under the wage stabilization 
program.” 
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The next development which I believe 
the Wage Stabilization Board should 
make immediately, is to permit wage in- 
creases up to 65 cents an hour by any 
employer. 

At the time I wrote that sentence, Mr. 
President, I did not know that the Wace 
Stabilization Board had under con- 
sideration exactly the recommendations 
I had made in this speech. But yester- 
day I talked to a member of the Board. 
I teld him my position in regard to this 
question, and he said, “I am pleased to 
tell you that we have agreed upon exactly 
that type of permissive order, identical 
with the procedure that was involved 
in the 55-cent permissive order, and it 
will be publicly announced shortly.” So 
this recommendation of mine, is today, 
Mr. President, the policy of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the successor of the 
old War Labor Board. However, let no 
one misunderstand me and believe that 
I think the 65-cent minimum is a proper 
minimum wage. I do not believe that it 
takes much of a mathematician to prove 
that a 65-cent minimum wage does not 
permit a free American worker to main- 
tain a standard of living of health and 
decency. 

Surely that ought to be the objective of 
a democratic government if it is to ade- 
quately fulfill the obligation about which 
I spoke in the beginning of my remarks, 
namely, the obligation of a free govern- 
ment to see to it that its free people are 
protected in the enjoyment of decent 
minimum social and economic standards 
so that they will not suffer exploitation 
at the hands of the economically strone. 

As a result of the movement of wages 
during the war under the guidance of 
the War Labor Board, only a very small 
proportion—less than 3  percent—of 
manufacturing wage earners were re- 
ceiving under 50 cents in the summer 
of 1845, and less than 9 percent under 
55 cents. 

After the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols immediately after the war, new pat- 
terns of wage adjustments developed 
after August 18, 1945, and the reestab- 
lishment of wage stabilization controls 
on February 14, 1946. Let me cite some 
of those patterns: 18'4 or 19 cents in- 
crease for all major automobile com- 
panies except, until just recently, Gen- 
eral Motors; 1842 cents increase for steel 
workers; and the 65-cent minimum 
agreement on the basis of “substandards” 
in certain textile companies. Since Feb- 
ruary 14, 1946, the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board has approved a 23'+-cent 
increase for carpenters in Baltimore; a 
general increase of 16 cents an hour to 
employees in the meat-packing industry 
over straight-time hourly wage rates of 
August 17, 1945, affecting about 151,000 
employees; a 19-cent increase over VJ 
rates for 39 000 employees of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America; and increases up 
to 18 cents an hour for approximately 
275,009 employees in the shipbulding in- 
dustry. 

Very shortly in my remarks, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to discuss the over-all in- 
creases during the war period in some of 
the industries in which the workers are 
highly organized. I mean that as a siz- 
nificant statement, Mr. President, be- 
cause I think that among the forgotten 
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men and women of America are many 
thousand white-collar workers, who have 
not as yet enjoyed the benefits of free 
collective bargaining through represent- 
atives of organized labor, but who are 
organizing et a very rapid rate, because 
they finally are coming to appreciate the 
fact that if they are to protect and ad- 
vance their standard of living they must 
do it through free collective bargaining 
and union representation. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
workers for whom I am pleading today, 
the low-paid workers are for the most 
part still among the unorganized workers 
of America. I do not happen to be a 
business agent for any union, but I cer- 
tainly will not ignore what American 
labor history shows, and that is thet the 
standard of living which free workers en- 
joy in this country today has been ob- 
tained in large measure because of the 
fact that workers have taken advantage 
of the right under our form of govern- 
ment to organize themselves into bodies 
to carry on free collective bargaining. I 
also take note of the fact that in Fascist 
and Communistic countries, when those 
horrible regimes have been forced upon 
the peoples of those countries one of the 
first things that the tyrants under either 
communism or fascism have always done 
is to destroy the right of men and women 
to organize themselves into unions for 
collective bargaining purposes. I make 
that defense of this basic American free- 
dom, Mr. President, also as a critic of 
certain abuses of organized labor. But 
I do not intend to be one who believes 
that because such abuses exist we should 
seek to weaken and destroy the right of 
free men and women to organize into 
unions and bargain collectively. 

By and large, the white-collar workers 
of America, in many sections of the coun- 
try, are in need of the type of minimum 
wage for which I plead today. 

On the basis of the 55-cent rate, which 
prevailed in many industries at the close 
of the war, it seems to me that the pro- 
posals in the measure before the Senate 
are definitely within the over-all pattern 
of wage adjustments made since VJ-day. 
Wage increases of 15 or 20 cents an hour 
would raise the 55-cent rate to 70 or 75 
cents an hour. Some of the increases 
have been on a percentage basis of 15 
or 20 percent; and on this basis the ad- 
justment upward from 55 cents would 
mean about 65 cents. Wages in indus- 
tries which would have been most 
affected by the bill pending before the 
Senate at the time of the hearings have 
not remained stationary. In all of 
them—tobacco, lumber, textiles, apparel, 
and furniture—large proportions of the 
workers have received increases of sev- 
eral percent since VJ-day. So the addi- 
tional effect of the bill before the Senate 
has become indeed very small. For ex- 
ample, in the cotton textile and lumber 
industries, both in the North and the 
South, a considerable number of mills 
have already increased their minimum to 
65 cents, partly in anticipation of the 
speedy enactment of this bill. Iam sure 
that the Senate will be as forward look- 
ing as the southern textile manufac- 
turers who have already increased their 
wages to 65 cents. 
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Mr. President, I think it is very impor- 
tent, if we are properly to judge this bill, 
to take note cf the relation of wage in- 
creases in certain selected industries to 
the proposed increase provided for in the 
bill. 

As I have previously stated, the mini- 
mum-wage provisions of S. 1349 will 
apply in large measure to unorganized 
workers who were primarily dependent 
upen wage increases voluntarily given by 
their employers during the war, and are 
so dependent at present, when there is 
much less pressure upon employers to 
give increases voluntarily. Considera- 
tion of the bill should, in fairness, in- 
clude a comparison of wage increases ob- 
tained by organized workers, through 
collective bargaining, and the increase 
which a 65-cent minimum would bring 
to workers at or near the minimum. 

On the basis cf published figures which 
have been adjusted to eliminate various 
types of premium pay, average straight- 
time hourly earnings in January 1941 in 
five major industries, employing between 
one and one-half and two million work- 
ers, ranged from 67 cents in meat packing 
to nearly a dollar an hour in petroleum 
refining, automobiles, and rubber tires 
and tubes. Under War Labor Board di- 
rectives, based on the Little Steel formula 
and other wage-stabilization criteria, the 
workers in these industries received in- 
creases during the war which raised their 
hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime 
and other premium pay, from 22 to 27 
cents above the January 1941 figures. In 
November 1945, 3 months after the end 
of the war, straight-time earnings in 
meat-packing averaged 88 cents an hour, 
in steel $1.08, in automobiles $1.20, in 
petroleum refining $1.22, and in rubber 
tires and tubes $1.23. 

In recent months, workers in these in- 
dustries have received further increases 
above the November figures. The cur- 
rent rates in these industries, estimated 
on the basis of the wage adjustments 
negotiated through collective bargaining, 
exceed the January 1941 rates by the 
following amounts: 27.7 cents in meat- 
packing; 41.5 cents in steel; 43.5 cents 
in automobiles; 45.4 cents in rubber, and 
46.7 cents in petroleum. Although these 
increases have not yet been made effec- 
tive throughout all the plants in these 
industries, they have been adopted by 
large companies in each of the industries 
and I think we can agree that they may 
be considered representative of wage 
levels which will soon prevail. These in- 
creases are almost twice as great as the 
proposed 25-cent increase in the mini- 
mum wage which, by comparison, ap- 
pears very moderate. F 

Mr. President, I am sure that I do not 
need to tell the Presiding Officer of this 
body or any Member thereof that statis- 
tics, as sometimes handled, can show 
some very interesting results. To trans- 
late the 25-cent increase, from 40 to 65 
cents, as some of the opponents of the 
bill are doing, to a percentage increase, 
and then, with a scarecrow technique, to 
attempt to frighten the American people 
into the belief that such a percentage in- 
crease would be unstabilizing to a free 
enterprise economy, seems to me to 
overlook the fact that neither low-paid 
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workers nor any other workers can eat 
percentages. They eat food, bought 
with cents. 

I say, Mr. President, that in view of 
the present cost-of-living situation which 
confronts the Nation, when we compare 
the 25-cent increase proposed for the 
low-paid workers covered by the pending 
bill with the number of cents increase 
which highly organized workers in this 
country have been able to obtain for 
themselves through collective bargaining 
then to talk in terms of a percentage in- 
crease is running away from the merits 
of this bill. To protest this bill on the 
ground that it allows a large percentage 
increase over a paltry 40-cent figure is 
based upon a philosophy of reaction and 
a desire to keep the poor poor and help 
the rich become richer. 

A comparison of increases in industries 
where wages have been raised well above 
the minimum by collective bargaining 
between the employers and the employ- 
ees with the proposed increase from 40 
to 65 cents does not, however. give 
the whole picture, Mr. President. Con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
fact that the inadequacy of the 40-cent 
minimum had already been recognized 
some time before Senate bill 1349 was 
introduced, and the effective minimum 
had been raised above the 40-cent level 
in a great many areas in the United 
States. As Ihave previously pointed out, 
the War Labor board originally ruled 
that wages below 40 cents an hour were 

- Substandard. Over a 3-year period that 
figure was raised and raised, until finally 
the Board permitted the parties to in- 
crease the rate to 65 cents an hour with- 
out even obtaining the approval of the 
Board. The Board figure is significant 
as an indication of the increased costs of 
living and the increased level of wages 
generally. 

Compared with the 55-cent wage per- 
missively allowed by the Board in 1945, 
65 cents represents an increase of 10 
cents an hour; or if we wish to speak in 
terms of percentage, although I do not 
think that is at all helpful in connection 
with the problem before us, it represents 
an increase of 18 percent. In the five 
industries for which current increases 
have been computed, the increase in 
average straight-time hourly earnings 
since November 1945—not January 1, 
1941, but November 1945—is 16 cents in 
meat packing, 182 cents in steel, auto- 
mobiles, and rubber, and 22 cents in 
petroleum. These adjustments repre- 
sent increases of from 15 to 18 per- 
cent. In other words, the proposed in- 
crease in the minimum above the War 
Labor Boarda’s 55 cents is, in actual value, 
only from one-half to two-thirds as great 
as the average increases recently effec- 
tive in industries paying wages well above 
the 55-cent level; and it is proportion- 
ately about equal to these increases. The 
fact that these increases have been 
granted as a result of collective bargain- 
ing, in industries in which the employees 
are well organized into strong unions, 
emphasizes the necessity for assuring 
comparable treatment for employees 
who, being lower in the economic level, 
are economically weaker and stand in 
need of greater governmental protec- 
tion. Moreover, the agreements which 
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provided for these wage increases typi- 
cally also provide for other advantages 
to the employees, such, for example, as 
great improvement in working condi- 
tions. Such advantages are not provided 
for in the pending bill, and let me say 
that they should not be provided for in 
this bill. Nevertheless, they are of great 
value to the workers concerned. I refer 
to such advantages or privileges as pen- 
sion funds, more liberal vacations, and 
the like, which are in addition to the 
wage increases provided by the coliective- 
pargaining agreement. 
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Mr. President, I close this part of my 
presentation of my position on the min- 
imum-wage bill by requesting unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks a table showing a 
comparison of average straight-time 
hourly earnings in selected industries 
for January 1941 and November 1945 and 
currently, the figures being based upon 
governmental statistics obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


Comparison of average straight-time hourly earnings in selected industries January 1941, 
November 1945, and current 
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Current hourly rates are estimates, computed on the basis of increases which have been agreed upon 
by the unions and the major companies in each of the industries since November 


1945. Current rates therefore do 


presently in effect on an industry-wide basis, since some plants may not yet have 


adjusted their wage scales, but they represent the leve! of earnings which may be expected when tue increases have 


become effective throughout the industries. 


Mr. MORSE, By way of summary, Mr. 
President, I shall call the attention of 
the Senate to two propositions: One, 
that the justificatién for any legislation 
of this type rests upon what I consider 
to be a basic obligation of a democratic 
form of government, namely, to estab- 
lish minimum social and economic 
Standards which protect the economic 
weak from the economic strong and 
which promote the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Promoting the gen- 
eral welfare calls for such legislation as 
to provide standards necessary so that 
the competitive-enterprise system itself 
may function with all its richness and 
may provide all the opportunities for a 
better standard of living for all our peo- 
ple, without allowing labor itself to be 
treated by that system as a commodity 
and to be subject. to exploitation by the 
economically strong. 

Second, Mr. President, I say that I 
support this bill because I consider it a 
specific measure which tests the politi- 
cal liberalism of Members of the Senate. 
I am perfectly willing to stand upon the 
economic soundness of the bill because 
I think that another of the real tests of 
liberalism is the determination to see to 
it that we advance the common good of 
the many—as compared with the insist- 
ence of a privileged few to exploit them— 
in &@ manner which will carry out the 
basic principles of democratic govern- 
ment and our private-property economy. 
If free enterprise is to endure in this 
country, we must move along a liberal 
economic course of action by way of leg- 
islative reforms such as the one which 
is embodied in the bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate. We must maintain de- 
cent minimum. social and economic 
standards for our people as a whole in 


conformity to the Christian teaching set 
out in the Lord’s prayer when we pray, 
“Give us our daily bread.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which considered the pending bill, I have 
given a great deal of thought and study 
to these proposed amendments of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. I favor the 
enactment of Senate bill 1349. 

Mr. President, in 1938 the Congress 
declared its intent to eliminate condi- 
tions detrimental to the maintenance of 
the minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers. 

I wish to emphasize at the outset that 
I regard this measure, as I did the one 
passed in 1938, as an effort to set a mini- 
mum wage. I recognize that in arriving 
at the proper rate judgment must be ex- 
ercised, and that men can differ as to the 
minimum which they believe will result 
in the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number without creating unemployment. 
But I wish to emphasize that, as a mem- 
ber of the committee and as a member of 
the conference committee, in 1938 we 
knew that a. cents an hour was not suf- 
ficiently high to provide the minimum 
essentials for decent living. However, it 
seemed as high as we could go under the 
depression conditions which then pre- 
vailed. I hope that Senators will re- 
member that when the original act was 
passed in 1938, large numbers of persons 
in the United States were unemployed. 
During World War II the American econ- 
omy proved its tremendous productive 
capacity and efficiency. It seems to me 
obvious that we can now take another 
step forward in our efforts to raise the 
minimum wage to a more adequate 
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standard, a standard more in keeping 
with the productive capacity of the 
American economy. The fact is that the 
groups which would be benefited by the 
enactment of the pending bill have, by 
their own efforts, earned the right to a 
higher economic standard. 

For many years the United States has 
been noted throughout the world for its 
efficient utilization of manpower and its 
mass-production economy. Unfortu- 
nately, however, as any Senator will find 
if he studies the testimony taken in con- 
nection with the pending bill, the bene- 
fits of this productive genius and tech- 
nical know-how have not always bene- 
fited the lower-income groups. 

In the interest of all our people we 
should reexamine the working of our 
economic system to assure that these 
low-income groups get some of the ben- 
efits of their high production. 

As far back as records go, each new 
generation of American factery workers 
has on the average doubled the output 
per man-hour of the generation which 
preceded it. Thus, between the end of 
the First World War and the beginning 
of the Second, productivity in manufac- 
turing increased approximately 100 per- 
cent. This high output per man-hour 
was responsible for the miracles of pro- 
duction which we achieved during the 
war years. It made possible the tremen- 
dous victories and final triumph of our 
heroic fighting forces. In the most de- 
structive war in history we proved that 
free men could out-fight and out-produce 
nations governed by totalitarian states. 
Despite the claims made concerning the 
efficiency of Hitler’s Germany, the typi- 
cal American factory worker produced 
almost two and a half times as much 
per hour of work as the German worker 
in a similar industry. Despite the repu- 
tation of the Japanese for imitating 
western mass-production methods, the 
American worker produced about four 
times as much in the same length of 
time. 

During the war, as everyone knows, 
we accomplished many spectacular in- 
creases in productivity. In the aircrait 
industry, for example, output per man- 
hour tripled during the years 1942 
through 1944. Over the same period, 
productivity doubled in the construction 
of Liberty vessels. These are merely ex- 
amples of large industries achieving sig- 
nificant gains, but there were many 
thousands of other instances of Ameri- 
can technical know-how being trans- 
lated into higher production per man- 
hour. Moreover, many of these wartime 
achievements can and are now being 
utilized in peacetime industries, and 
therefore they will continue to serve well 
the Nation in the future. 

The tremendous increase in produc- 
tivity and efficiency in many industries 
producing for military use had an ad- 
verse affect on industries engaged in 
civilian production, since it was neces- 
sary for such industries to produce under 
conditions that were conducive to ineffi- 
ciency rather then efficiency. Thus, in 
industries manufacturing primarily for 
civilian use, there were generally no sub- 
stantial increases in productivity after 
1941. War-production requirements not 
only prevented the development of new 
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types of machines but also precluded in 
those civilian industries even normal 
maintenance and replacement of exist- 
ing equipment. Moreover, operations in 
civilian industries were severely handi- 
capped by the loss of experienced work- 
ers to the armed forces, or to war in- 
dustries; restrictions of output, use of 
substitute raw materials, and the host of 
other difficulties which are the inevitable 
concomitant of war. The surprising 
thing to me was that even under these 
severe operational handicaps, as well as 
excessive hours, productivity was main- 
tained at the peacetime peak of 1941. 

Now that the war is over, there is every 
reason to believe that the long-term 
trend in productivity is being resumed; 
not, however, at the normal rate of about 
3 percent a year but, in all probability, 
at an accelerated rate. Manufacturers 
are replacing the overworked, obsolete 
machinery, which they had to make do 
during the war, with more efficient mod- 
ern equipment. New techniques learned 
during the war are being applied to civil- 
ian products. In their most productive 
years our young men are returning from 
the armed forces to resume production 
for peacetime use. These factors, com- 
bined with the elimination of many other 
wartime handicaps, are enabling manu- 
facturers to concentrate on efficient, 
high-volume production. Since present 
ceiling prices for manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts are at their wartime peak or higher, 
it is apparent that the increase in pro- 
ductivity which is now taking place, and 
which will continue in the next few years, 
will provide an adequate margin which 
can be utilized in part to increase sub- 
standard wages. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that the large anticipated increase in 
productivity, which I envision, is not 
based on prophecy nor will it require the 
development of revolutionary techniques. 
It is being accomplished largely on the 
basis of existing knowledge and the ap- 
plication of proven methods. I also wish 
to refer to our experience after World 
War I, because I am convinced that the 
experience will be repeated. After that 
war—specifically between 1919 and 
1922—productivity in manufacturing 
rose about one-third. The underlying 
economic factors which produced this 
startling gain after World War I are even 
stronger today than they were during 
the reconversion period following that 
war. 

Take the cotton-textile industry as an 
example. The equipment used in this in- 
dustry has been obsolete for years, but 
owing to depressed conditions and large 
idle capacity, comparatively few modern 
machines were installed in cotton mills 
during the past 20 years. During the 
war, however, the industry operated these 
antiquated spindles and looms at a high 
tempo. As a result, it made good profits 
and put aside large reserves for the pur- 
chase of new equipment. In the course 
of the next few years, these funds will 
undoubtedly be expended for high- 
powered automatic looms and other mod- 
ern machinery. Asa result, productivity 
per man-hour will inevitably rise sig- 
nificantly, and this increase will provide 
the margin with which the textile in- 
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dustry can meet decent wages for its 
employees. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s discussion of the 
textile situation, as that is a matter of 
great concern to us in New England. 
The first phase that aroused my interest 
came in the discussion of the minimum 
wage which is now 40 cents, whereas in 
my section of the country—New Eng- 
land—the 65-cent minimum very gen- 
erally prevails in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry at this time. We have been urged 
to raise the minimum for the country to 
the 65-cent standard, to meet the com- 
petition of the low-wage textile industry 
in the South. That has been urged on 
us very eloquently, and with certainly 
some measure of appeal, as the only way 
of equalizing conditions. 

However, another phase of the mat- 
ter was brought to my attention this 
morning, namely, the wages in the 
British textile mills, which are $13, as 
contrasted with the prevailing wage level 
in New England, which is $26. I won- 
dered to what extent those who have 
been considering this matter, in connec- 
tion with the policy of the present ad- 
ministration to reduce protection against 
the competition of foreign mills, felt that 
the workers of this country would b2 af- 
fected b the continuing reduction of the 
protectio 1, along with the very much 
lower wages which prevail abroad, as we 
constantly increase our wage payments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The question 
which the able Senator raises is a very 
pertinent one. Let me say, first of all, 
that there is testimony in the volume on 
Senators’ desks, taken in connection with 
the subcommittee’s hearings on the 
pending bill, from manufacturers who 
have mills both in New England and in 
the South, to the effect that there is no 
appreciable difference in productivity 
between the employees in the northern 
mills and those in the South. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does that mean, 
then, that production costs are lower in 
the South at the present time as the re- 
sult of their lower wage? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it does. 
Let me say, in answer to the second phase 
of the Senator’s question, that of course 
no one can predict what reductions may 
be made as the result of further exercise 
of the power to adjust tariff rates. But 
I think the Senator would be interested 
in getting the figures showing the com- 
parison between the per-man per-hour 
output in American mills of the North 
or South with that which obtains in the 


mills in Great Britain. Ihave such con- . 


fidence in managerial capacity and gen- 
ius and the technical skill of the Ameri- 
can worker that my belief is expressed 
here that if, as is surely to be anticipated, 
these mills are now equipped with mod- 
ern power machinery, the per man per 
hour output will go up, so that American 
producers can meet any competition 
which may result from any reasonable 
exercise of the power to adjust tariff 
rates. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Does the evidence 
indicate whether or not this advantage 
of the American worker over the British 
worker is to some extent the result of the 
use of machines? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think 
there is anything to indicate exactly 
what produces the result, but of course 
it is common knowledge that in the tex- 
tile industry in Great Britain a large 
percentage of the machinery is obsolete, 
methods are outmoded, factories ineff- 
ciently designed, and so forth. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Sena- 
tor’s opinion be affected if he should 
learn that very large orders for the most 
modern American textile machinery are 
now being placed by foreigners in this 
country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would not af- 
fect it, because I believe—and I do not 
say this in any nationalistic spirit—that 
the whole history of this country from 
the time of its industrialization has dem- 
onstrated that, given our management, 
given the skill of our workers, and given 
modern machinery, we will be more than 
able to compete, as I said before, regard- 
less of any reasonable exercise of the tar- 
iff adjusting power. As the Senator 
knows, at a meeting to be held in Europe 
during the coming summer, there is to 
be further consideration of the whole 
tariff question. I cannot predict what 
may come out of that, but any reasonable 
exercise of the power, in my judgment, 
will be more than met by the three fac- 
tors I have already mentioned, which 
have made this country the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator does 
continue to be a disciple of protection 
does he not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not catch 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin does continue, does he not, to 
be a disciple of protection for American 
industry? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I certainly 
am a disciple of protection for American 
industry when it is properly exercised. 
At the time I was here as a Republican 
I joined with a few of my colleagues on 
this side, and some on the other side of 
the aisle, in putting up the best fight we 
knew how against the Smoot-Hawley tar- 
iff bill, which I thought embodied the 
theory of protection gone mad. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I certainly welcome 
the clear implication that the Senator is 
here as a Republican now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not say 
that. [(Laughter.] I was merely assert- 
ing a historical fact. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If it is proper, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
very large orders for American textile 
machinery of the most modern type are 
being placed in this country. I presume 
the negotiated loan will finance them, and 
with that I have no quarrel; I think we 
should sell the British whatever machin- 
ery wecan, But I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin and everyone else concerned 
in the welfare of American industry 
must not assume too much capacity in 
the American workmen, given the same 
machines in foreign countries, to pre- 
vent our being confronted with some very 
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clear competition, and I think we should 
keep our eyes constantly on that problem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Semator, but, if he will 
pardon me for saying so, I think the fear 
of foreign competition has been scome- 
what exaggerated in the past, because 
over and over and over again the history 
of American industrialization demon- 
strates that when we put these three fac- 
tors together—manegement, modern ma- 
chinery, and the natural aptitude of the 
American worker—we can meet any 
reasonable kind of competition. Of 
course, if excessive cuts are made, they 
may go to the point which might result 
in injury being done to American indus- 
try, but, as I have studied this question 
over the past years, I have always been 
amazed at how the dire predictions as to 
what would happen from foreign com- 
petition were not fulfilled, when we put 
the industrial brains and the know-how 
of America and the skill of the American 
worker together. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I certainly do not 
wish to be in the position of disparaging 
the superiority of Americans over every 
other people. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Consider what 
we did during the last war. We out- 
produced all the other nations of the 
world combined. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not wish to 
divert the discussion, but -we did have 
one rather totalitarian power on our 
side during that process. 

Mr.LAFOLLETTE. Yes; but I do not 
think that proves anything about pro- 
duction, as the Senator will agree if he 
will examine the figures. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I agree with the 
Senator in that. To continue with the 
specific issue, the Senator spoke about 
the Smoot-Hawley bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If the Senator was 
very closely following events, I am sure 
he is aware of the fact that the Smoot- 
Hawley law is no longer the issue, but 
that we are down to within five points of 
the Underwood tariff, and under the law 
enacted by Congress a little time ago we 
can go practically 50 percent under the 
Underweod tariff, which was considered 
the primary factor in the terrific depres- 
Sion that followed the last war. I am 
Sure the Senator recalls that situation, 
and that of course gives me very great 
concern. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not agree 
with the weight which has been given 
in some quarters to the factor of the 
Underwood tariff in its effect upon the 
depression after the last war. My only 
reason = for citing the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill was that the Senator said he 
was glad to know that I subscribed to 
the protective theory. I wanted to say 
that I did subscribe to the protective 
theory, but I did not subscribe to it when 
I felt it was carried to great excess. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Going back to the 
time before the’ Senator was here, I 
think, although I know he was follow- 
ing events very closely, in 1929 and 1922, 
when the tariff was increased, not under 
the Smoot-Hawley law but under the 
earlier one, which replaced the Under- 
Wood tariff, I think that is a much more 
interesting test, and I wanted to know 
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whether or not the Senator had an opin- 
ion on that matter at that time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not in any 
position to register my opinion on that 
situation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is a much 
fairer test of the protective principle. 

Mr. LA POLLETTE. I may say to the 
Senator that I take great comfort from 
the fact that the productivity of Ameri- 
can indtstry has risen 160 percent since 
that time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. One final question, 
and I shall be through, because I do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator’s remarks 
further. I have felt that the Senator 
from Wisconsin was much more eloquent 
in behalf of dairy products than of the 
textile industry of New England, and I 
hope he will join me whenever the proper 
time comes. I am happy to associate 
myself with him in behalf of the dairy 
interests, but I do think we should take 
all our industry into account when we 
subscribe to the protective tariff prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
will search the more than 800 roll calls 
which were taken on the Smoot-Hawley 
bill in the Senate, he will fail to find a 
single one of them in which I took a sec- 
tional position. 

I should like to say also that what I 
have said about the textile industry of 
America I hope the Senator will consider 
as a compliment, because I have indi- 
cated that I have great confidence in the 
industry and in its capacity to increase 
its productivity. I think it is going to 
continue to make great strides in that 
direction. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I did not mean to 
imply that there would be any lack of 
fairness, because I know that no one in 
the Senate has a better reputation than 
the Senator from Wisconsin in that re- 
gard when the case is presented, and we 
shall appeal to the Senator in confi- 
dence—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And not in vain. 

Mr. BREWSTER. When, as, and if we 
find that we are being inundated with 
foreign importations which we are un- 
able to meet. We are very much con- 
cerned about it, but it is still too early 
to determine whether that will come to 
Pass. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the economic 
facts in the case are present the Senator 
will find me in his corner. 

Mr. President, there is one additional 
point I should like to make about the 
relation between productivity and the 
present minimum-wage bill. It seems 
clear that the enormous output per man- 
hour already attained and the spurt in 
productivity which is now taking place 
will continue during the course of the 
next 3 or 4 years. I see every indica- 
tion that the long-term upward trend in 
productivity will continue beyond that 
time. In fact, our knowledge of indus- 
trial processes and our expenditures on 
industrial research in connection with 
the war are infinitely greater than in any 
other period in our history. Moreover, 
our scientists are exploring new fields 
of chemistry and physics which may 
lead to revolutionary changes in our 
living habits in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. Therefore, the long-term trend in 
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productivity after the initial sharp up- 
turn following the war is, in my judg- 
ment, more likely to increase rather than 
decline. Thus, the ever-higher output 
per man-hour will, in my considered 
judgment, enable our economy to absorb 
progressive increases in the minimum- 
wage level and I believe it is reasonable 
to assume that the 65-cent minimum can 
be increased to a 75-cent level in the 
next few years without any inflationary 
effect on our general price level. 

Thus far, I have been speaking pri- 
marily of productivity in manufactur- 
ing industries. However, higher output 
per man-hour is by no means confined 
to factory work alone, but has also been 
characteristic of mining, agriculture, 
transportation, public utilities, and the 
service trades. Thus, for example, man- 
hour output in American mines more 
than doubled between World War I and 
World War II, and the increase in rail- 
road transportation in the same period 
amounted to about 75 percent. The lat- 
ter figure would no doubt have been even 
more impressive if the railroad plant had 
not been allowed to become run down 
and obsolescent during the depression. 
Moreover, during the war productivity 
in mining continued to increase at the 
long-term rate of about 3 percent per 
annum despite the numerous handicaps 
of wartime operations and the working 
of lower-grade and marginal ore de- 
posits. 

In railroad transportation, productiv- 
ity rose about 50 percent between 1939 
and 1944. While this phenomenal 
achievement was attributable primarily 
to the fuller loading of cars and maxi- 
mum utilization of facilities which may 
decline somewhat under less stringent 
conditions, railroads have already placed 
large orders for high-powered modern 
equipment and the long-term trend to- 
ward higher output per man-hour will 
undoubtedly be resumed in a short time. 

Productivity in the service trades and 
in office and clerical work is more diffi- 
cult to measure scientifically than that 
in other types of industries. Neverthe- 
less, studies by noted economists have 
shown that through better organization 
and control, through the use of more effi- 
cient machinery, and dhrough countless 
other ways, the volume of business con- 
ducted by a staff of a given size has 
risen very significantly in recent years 
and is continuing to expand. 

Mr. President, I now wish to refer to 
the increased coverage which the bill 
provides. The pending bill would be of 
material benefit to the empioyees of chain 
stores with large-scale operations. At 
the present time the act exempts these 
employees where the greater part of the 
sales of the stores where they are em- 
ployed are in intrastate commerce. The 
pending bill would change this exemp- 
tion to make it applicable only to small, 
independent retail and service establish- 
ments. Under the bill employees of 
chains of retail or service establishments 
consisting of five or more stores and 
other such establishments whose annual 
business exceeds half a million doliars a 
year would be brought within the protec- 
tion of the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the law. 
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I desire to emphasize in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding on 
this point that the proposal of the com- 
mittee would not in any way apply to 
employees in smaller drug stores, grocery 
stores, barber shops, shoe-repair shops, 
tailors and cleaners, and the like which 
make up by far the greater number of 
the Nation’s retail and service establish- 
ments. Out of more than a million and 
a half independent retail establish- 
ments, less than 5,000, representing the 
very largest steres, would be brought. un- 
der the act. The enterprises which would 
be brought under the act are those which 
are either a link in the flow of interstate 
commerce as in the case of the chain 
store, or those which by their size neces- 
sarily engage in a variety of activities 
which are interstate in character or 
which affect interstate commerce. These 
activities are of a very different kind 
from those which I believe the Congress 
originaily intended to exempt when it 
inserted section 13 (a) (2) in the present 
act. When this section was debated, it 
was apparent that what Congress 
thought it was excluding from the act 
were primarily establishments such as 
the local dry goods store, the butcher 
shop, and the corner grocery. In actual 
practice, however, this provision has had 
the effect of exempting large retail out- 
lets, big chains, and department stores. 
I repeat that the bill will not bring the 
local dry goods store, the butcher shop, 
or the corner grocery within the coverage 
of the wage-and-hour law, but it. will 
bring within the protection of the law 
the employees of the large chains and 
the large-scale stores. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Is the Senator in his 
statement going to refer to hotels? I 
have received considerable mail from 
hotels throughout my State objecting to 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am confining my reference in 
these remarks to the retail store and the 
chain store. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator com- 
ment at this time as to whether hotels— 
small and large hotels—would be covered 
under the provisions of the amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not have sta- 
tistics on that point, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. They would be covered if they did 
$500,000 or more of business annually. 
But I do not have the break-down of the 
number that would be covered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not fair to say that 
if any enterprise is engaged in interstate 
commerce, it would be a great corpora- 
tion which stretches all over the country, 
which buys and sells goods all over the 
country, and for which agencies in par- 
ticular places are merely outlets for this 
national service and sales? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think 
there can be any question that the large 
organizations with their far-flung oper- 
ations are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. As a matter of fact, the Senator 
knows that many of their warehouse 
establishments and their manufacturing 
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establishments are now covered by the 
existing law. But because Congress, in 
1838, put in this exemption of retail out- 
leis, it permitted that portion of this 
vertical, or horizontal, operation, which- 
ever the Senator prefers—it permitted 
the retail outlet to be exempted from the 
law, along with the small local retailers 
and the service establishments. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
able Senator yield once more? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I saw a chain-store pro- 
prietor the other day who complained 
about the unfairness of the committee be- 
cause he assumed that the committee 
had designedly attempted to legislate 
discriminatingly against chains. I told 
him that on the contrary the committee 
had not intended to discriminate and had 
taken no action that would discriminate 
against chains as such. We made size 
and character the criterion. 

The committee felt that an independ- 
ent merchant who did more than half 
a million dollars of business a year con- 
ducted an enterprise of such size and 


character that it should come within the 


scope and coverage of this proposed law. 
The chains are covered because their 
size, character, reach, and extent and 
volume of business done bring them 
within the category which the commit- 
tee felt should b2 covered by the act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I entirely agree 
with the Senator, and I am very glad he 
made that point. There is no intention to 
discriminate. 

In the case of the typical chain stores 
their warehouses are covered now under 
the act, because they are in the midst of 
a stream of interstate commerce from 
suppliers through the warehouse into the 
retail store. There is no logic or justifica- 
tion for the law cutting across this flow 
of commerce as it does now so that the 
employees in the retail cutlet are outside 
the protection of the law. Similarly 
there is no justification for the law cut- 
ting across the flow of commerce into the 
stores with large-scale operations, so as 
to exempt employees in these stores. 
These stores employ on the average of 
upwards of 150 employees in each store. 

Establishments which will be brought 
under the act are large industrial enter- 
prises, whose operations frequently ex- 
tend throughout several States, and in 
some cases over the country. Many of 
them manufacture all or part of the prod- 
ucts they sell. The majority of them 
act in a wholesale capacity for their own 
retail establishments and frequently for 
other establishments. They buy direct- 
ly from the manufacturer, holding large 
stocks of goods on hand, and redistribut- 
ing goods to various locations as needed. 
Employees engaged in their manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling operations are pres- 
ently covered by the act, and the retail 
and service employees of these enterprises 
should also have its protection. 

Chain store operations differ in many 
respects from the small, local retail or 
service enterprise. They are large cor- 
porations with several stores and a large 
force of employees. They bear scant re- 
semblance to the neighborhood drug, 
grocery, drygoods, or notion store, or 
barber shop. In 1939, the census report- 
ed average sales of chain stores almost 
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four times as large as the average for jp. 
dependent stores. Although there are 
approximately cnly one-tenth as many 
chain stores as there are independent re. 
tail stores, the chain stores have from 
one-half to one-third as many employees 
and do about one-fourth of the total re. 
tail business cf the country. Food stores 
illustrate the basic differences between 
large-scale chain operations and ind- 
pendent operations. Chain food stores, 
acccunting for about 30 percent of tot] 
chain-store sales, averaged six employ- 

es a store in 1939, and sales of more than 
$69,000 a store. Independent food stores, 
on the other hand, average one employee, 
and one proprietor a store, with average 
sales of about ten to twelve thousand 
dollars a store. 

Independent retail and service es‘ab- 
lishments, with sales of over $500,000, 
are also not “typical” retail or service es- 
tablishments such as the original exemp- 
tion was intended to exclude, as I believe. 
They comprise less than 1 percent of al] 
the independent establishments, but they 
have nearly 20 percent of all the em- 
ployees and make about one-fourth of ail 
the sales. Approximately one-half of 
these employees are in department 
stores, many of them with several hun- 
dred employees, with anual sales per store 
averaging more than $3,000,000 in 1939, 

The effect of the amendment on the 
total coverage of the act would be to 
extend its benefits to between a half and 
three-quarters of a million workers; in 
conjunction with the “affecting com- 
merce” amendment, another million and 
a half workers would be covered. About 
four-fifths of these employees are in 
large-scale or chain retail stores, repre- 
senting about 30 percent of the total 
retail employment; the remaining one- 
fifth are in service establishments op- 
erating on a chain basis or doing a vol- 
ume of business several times larger than 
that of the smaller laundries, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, and other retail 
outlets which I have already mentioned. 

In extending the protection of min- 
imum wages and overtime compensation 
to employees of large stores and chain 
stores and in still retaining the exemp- 
tion for small shopkeepers and service 
establishments, the bill really makes the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act coextensive with other legislation in 
the labor field, such as the National La- 
bor Relations Act, which applies to the 


Jarge stores and big chains. By exempt- 


ing the small independent stores and 
service establishments the bill recognizes 
the special difficulties of these smaller 
concerns which do not have office forces 
adequate to keep required records and 
which are not able to regularize their 
operations to the degree that the large 
stores and service establishments are 
able to do. 

The large enterprises, although they 
may sell at retail, buy as wholesalers 
buy—at the price and quantity at which 
the wholesaler buys. They are not en- 
gaged in a purely retail business, but in 
a hybrid business which combines whole- 
sale, manufacturing, and retail func- 
tions. In point of fact the exemption 
contained in the present law which treats 
these large enterprises as retailers only 
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accentuates their other economic advan- 
tage over the small independent retailer. 

The need of the employees of the large 
stores and chain stores for the protection 
of the minimum wages and overtime pre- 
scribed in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is well known to every person who has 
made a study of wages and hours in the 
United States. Union organization is 
much less prevalent in the retail and 
service industries than in industries such 
as manufacturing, mining, or transpor- 
tation, which are already covered by 
existing law. Hours ef work in retail 
stores and service establishments are 
traditionally long and earnings have 
been traditionally low. 

The need of the employees in large 
stores and chain stores for minimum- 
wage protection is not, however, too dis- 
similar from that of other employees who 
are covered by the act at the present 
time. According to the Monthly Labor 
Review of February 1946, the average 
hourly earnings of employees in retail 
stores in November 1945 were 80 cents 
an hour. Average hourly earnings 
ranged upward from 65 cents an hour 
in general merchandising stores to 29.1 
cents an hour in automotive sales estab- 
lishments. Such industries as lumber 
and timber, wood preserving, textiles, 
hosiery, knitwear, and many of the ap- 
parel industries, tobacco manufacturing, 
and certain food industries have average 
hourly earnings at levels at or below the 
average hourly earnings in retail trade. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
act that in 1944 a group of very large 
corporations engaged in retail trade re- 
ceived an average rate of nearly 39 per- 
cent on net worth before income taxes 
and 10 percent after income taxes. 
Surely such profits, when compared with 
the earnings received by empioyees in 
large stores and chain stores, do not 
justify continuing to put these enter- 
prises in a special category exempt from 
the obligation to pay their employees at 
least a minimum wage of 65 cents an 
hour, and to pay them time and one-half 
for overtime after 49 hours. 

The employees in these stores need the 
protection of the minimum-wage and 
overtime provisions of the act fully as 
much as employees in other industries, 
and fully as much as employees of some 
of the same enterprises in their manu- 
facturing plants or in their wholesale 
distributing centers. They have chil- 
dren to educate and doctor bills to pay. 
They need good food and adequate hous- 
ing and proper clothing. Industry which 
produces the goods they need requires 
them as customers fully as much as it 
requires as customers the employees in 

anufacturing establishments. Their 
purchases form a part of national pur- 
chasing power fully as much as do the 
purchases of employees in other indus- 
tries. Both industry and the farmers 
depend in part upon the purchasing 
power of these employees for continued 
activities on the basis of maximum pro- 
auction and employment. It has been 
estimated that farm income will be in- 
creased by $750,000,000 a year as a result 
of increased food purchases due to the 
increase in wages which the pending bill 
would bring about. On the basis of need 
and in the national interest, it is essen- 
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tial that these employees be extended the 
protection of the law amended in the 
manner proposed by the bill now before 
the Senate. , 

I state again, Mr. President, as I said 
at the outset, that I recognize that the 
judgment of men who have studied this 
problem will differ as to the point at 
which the minimum wage should be 
fixed at this time, but it is my firm con- 
viction that all the experience growing 
cut of the war, all the experience we have 
had with the ever-increasing productiv- 
ity of American industry due to natural 
resources, managerial genius, engineer- 
ing skiJl, and equipment, should lead us 
to take the optimistic position that this 
trend is bound to continue in the future 
and that we should exercise our judg- 
ment on the side of raising the minimum 
wage in the way that is proposed by the 
pending bill. 

I base that position, Mr. President, on 
the high level of productivity in the 
United States which has been the basis 
upon which America attained its great- 
ness. Increases in productivity which 
have already manifested themselves and 
which will exert an increasingly power- 
ful influence on our economy in the next 
few years will provide the basis which 
will enable us to maintain a decent 
American minimum standard of living. 
It is my firm conviction that it is in the 
public interest to do all in our power to 
make certain that the low-income groups 
share in the progress to which they make 
such a notable contribution. The pas- 
sage of this bill will be a long step in 
the elimination of conditions detrimen- 
tal to the welfare of these workers, the 
communities in which they live, and the 
Nation as a whole. Its enactment will 
contribute greatly to buttressing our 
free-enterprise economy at a high level 
of production and employment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, comments 
based upon the document entitled 
“American Industries in War and Tran- 
sition, 1940-50,” issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board, indicating the produc- 
tivity during the war. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A. INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY DURING THE WAR 

This conclusion about productivity during 
the war is based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index for 24 selected nonmunitions 
manufacturing industries whose products re- 
mained nearly enough constant during the 
war to permit extension of the prewar series. 
The evidence for these industries is not 
relevant for an analysis of the general in- 
crease in productivity during the war. Pro- 
ductivity in these industries was kept arti- 
ficially low by virtue of their inability to 
compete for resources with the munitions in- 
dustries. These industries lost much of their 
qualified manpower to the munitions indus- 
tries and in large part had to rely on mar- 
ginal labor. They were also compelled to 
operate with old plant and machinery which 
would otherwise have been retired. No con- 
clusions can therefore be drawn from the 
trend of productivity in these industries to 
the trend in manufacturing as a whole. 

A War Production Board study estimates 
that despite the small increase in these non- 
munitions industries there has been about 
a 25-percent increase in output per man- 
hour in manufacturing as a whole between 
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1939 and 1944 (American Industries in War 
and Transition, 1940-50, War Prcduction 
Board, Program and Statistics Bureau, Dec 
No. 27, July 20, 1945, p. 9). This increase is 
slightly above that which would be expectcd 
on the basis of normal trend value. 

B. INCREASE IN UNIT-LABOR COST 

The facts are that, despite the increase 

in wage rates during the war and despite the 
alleged constancy of productivity, private 
wages and salaries took about es much of 
every dollar of private production in 1944 
as in 1939, whereas profits before taxes repre- 
sented an increasing share. The details may 
be obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5201) making appropriations for 
the Executive Cflice and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 18 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 10 and concurred 
therein with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H.R. 5458. An act making appropriations 
to suppiy urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; and 

H, J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall and to Fleet 
Admiral Ernest Joseph King and to the 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States who served under their direction; 
and providing for the striking and presenta- 
tion to General Marshall and Fleet Admiral 
King of appropriate gold medals in the name 
of the people of the United States. 
EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

APPROPRIATIONS — CONFERENCE 

PORT 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


RE- 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5201) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent exccuti-e 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 11, 12, 27, and 28. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments cf the 
numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
26, and 29, and agree to the seme. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 


co 
Seenate 
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the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 8 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the sum “$370,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$970,000"’; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of the sum “$3,272,983” inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“of which $40,000 shall be available for sal- 
aries and expenses of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same With an emendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$101,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall be used 
for the maintenance or establishment of more 
than four regional, field, or any other offices 
outside the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$3,060,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,792,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,194,120”; and the Senate 
agree to the samc. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and egree 
to the same With an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,075,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,916,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,431,142,415”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee report in disagreement the 
following: Amendments numbered 10 and 18. 

KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
RicHArD B. RUSSELL, 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
STYLES BRIDGEs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOE HENDRICKS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Gzorce ANDREWS, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Henry C. DwoRksHak, 
Mancgers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. 
It is a report on the independent offices 
appropriations bill which has been 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
both Houses have agreed as to everything 
except language which will be reported 
in a separate amendment which I shall 
offer in a few moments. 

Mr. WILEY. That is the only differ- 
ence, is it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the only differ- 
ence; and as soon as the conference re- 
port is adopted, I shall move that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its action on cer- 
tain amendment of the Senate to House 
bill 5201, which was read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S. 

March 21, 1946. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 18 to the bill (H. R. 5201) 
making apprepriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for 
other purposes, and concur therein; and 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 10 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: 

In line 12 of the matter inserted by said 
Senate engrossed amendment, strike out all 
after “Senate” down to and including “bod- 
ies’ in line 14, and insert “or House cf Repre- 
sentatives or by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of either body.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to explain to the Senate what the 
amendment means. In the language re- 
lating to the emergency fund of the 
President there is a proviso reading as 
follows: 

Provided, That no part of such fund shall 
be available for allocation to finance a func- 
tion or project for which function or project 
a budget estimate of appropriation was 
transmitted pursuant to law during the 
Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses and 
such appropriation denied after considera- 
tion thereof by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives or by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of both bodies. 


In other words, if an appropriation 
requested by the President has been de- 
nied by both Houses of the Congress or 
by the Committees on Appropriations of 
both bodies, then according to this pro- 
vision the emergency fund of the Pres- 
ident cannot be used to finance such a 
function or project. The amendment 
changes the language of the proviso 
so as to read “Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives or either Committee on Ap- 
propriations.” 

I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin 
will approve the amendment, and I am 
quite sure every other Senator will also 
approve it. Therefore I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 10. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARCH 2] 


THE HOUSING EMERGENCY 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
again the developing housing emergency 
in which the country now finds itself, 
We have provided in many ways for the 
veterans of the recent war. We have 
provided them with hospitalization, edy- 
cation, compensation, and preference in 
the civil service, but we have delayed 
altogether too long in providing the 
minimum housing facilities which they 
require when they return to civilian life. 
The legislative situation is bad. The 
temporary housing bill is in conference. 
The appropriation for that temporary 
measure has yet to be authorized. The 
so-called Patman bili, which recently 
passed the House of Representatives with 
numerous amendments, has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill is yet to be considered 
by the full Committee on Banking and 
Currency which now is considering the 
Patman bill. 

Mr. President, it may be weeks or even 
months before this legislative program is 
finally enacted by both Houses of Con- 
gress. If that happens, a very grave 
emergency will have occurred. I hate to 
contemplate the difficulties in which we 
shall find ourselves if that is permitted to 
happen. It is my opinion that the Sen. 
ate will have to reconstitute the Wyatt 
housing program or present a satisfac- 
tory and suitable alternate program. 

As I have said, the housing shortage 
constitutes at present a very grave emer- 
gency; and unless we expedite the legis- 
lative program in connection with hous- 
ing, the emergency will gradually and 
progressively grow worse. As I have in- 
dicated, in some respects Congress has 
provided for the veterans who are re- 
turning to their homes; but unless Con- 
gress does something about the housing 
emergency, it will be treating the vet- 
erans of the recent war in a very cruel 
and very unsatisfactory manner. Then, 
Mr. President, an emergency even more 
serious than the present one will be upon 
us; and unless we expedite this program, 
recognizing the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of veterans are returning 
weekly, we shall find our people living in 
the parks, we shall find them resorting 
to tents for homes, we shall find that it 
will be absolutely necessary for us to 
use transport ships, camps, Army posts, 
and similar facilities for the housing of 
our people because of the increasing 
number of family housing units which 
are necessary every day in view of the 
return to our country of thousands upon 
thousands of veterans. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Senate will grasp the seriousness of this 
problem and will expedite the enactment 
of this legislation which in my judgment 
presents to us a challenge which requires 
and demands that we do justice to the 
returning servicemen. 

Day by day the extreme emergency 
growing out of the need for housing for 
veterans becomes more and more ap- 
parent. Every day, thousands of newly 
released servicemen are joining the ranks 
of the millions of veterans already dis- 
charged who are finding the lack of hous- 
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ing the most serious obstacle to their re- 
turn to normal civilian life. 

Mr. President, further to indicate the 
fact that the emergency is here, let me 
point out that within the last few days I 
find editorial comment on the subject in 
such newspapers as the Chicago Sun, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Baltimore Sun, the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, the Christian Science Monitor, and 
the Des Moines Register. I now ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorials 
printed at this point in the Record as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


(From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 21, 1946} 


THE VETERANS ON HOUSING 


The veterans have their say about the 
dearth of housing in a count of hands re- 
ported elsewhere in this newspaper today by 
Mr. Elmo Roper. Returned soldiers’ re- 
sponses toward various suggested solutions 
to their shelterless predicament—reponses 
separated from others tallied in a cross- 
section survey of public opinion—constitute 
a loud demand from the ranks for action. 

In the survey, made just before Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt's emergency program was announced, 
87.5 percent of the veterans approved the 
Government's lending at low interest to peo- 
ple who wish to build their own medium- 
priced homes. About three-fourths (748 
percent) were against.removing ceiling-price 
controls on building materials. As to chan- 
neling building materials to low- and 
medium-bracket house construction even 
more (77.9 percent) said “Yes.”- And almost 
9 out of 10 (89.3 percent) felt that rent ceil- 
ings should be kept a while longer. 

The principles of those things are implicit 
in the Wyatt emergency program, which the 
House of Representatives stripped of vital 
provisions for ceiling prices on existing homes 
and premiums to promote a swift flow of 
building stuffs. But, in the veterans’ opin- 
ion, even more than the whole Wyatt pro- 
gram is not enough. They were asked 
whether the Government should start right 
in and build on a large scale to sell and rent 
direct to veterans; more than half of them 
(58.8 percent) replied “Yes.” In this they 
went beyond the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill’s 
solutions, which stop with the proposal that 
the Government lend at low interest to local 
housing authorities for low-cost construction 
and slum clearance. The direct action was 
suggested in the Rabin bill, introduced last 
December in the House, however, and @ re- 
vival of interest in such steps may be expected 
if there is protracted fiddling and, conse- 
quently, increased desperation. 

On almost every point the veterans stood 
by greater majorities than the general pub- 
lic for the remedial steps, though, signifi- 
cantly, a plurality of the latter, or a ma- 
jority, favored the same measures. One- 
third of the public in fact suuported com- 
pelling those who have unused rooms to rent 
them—and Mr. Roper persuasively surmises 
that the reason that only 35.6 percent of the 
veterans agreed to this is that “they've al- 
ready had enough ‘doubling up’ to last a 
lifetime.” 

The survey is interesting as the first break- 
down of public opinion by Mr. Roper as to 
veterans’ and nonveterans’ sentiment. It 
indicates that although the veterans have not 
formed themselves into huge pressure groups, 
they are thinking citizens, desirous of mean- 
ingful solutions of at least one exigent do- 
mestie problem, 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 5, 1946} 


A BLOW TO VET HOUSING 


In a spot where problems are peculiarly 
intensified, the United States faces the now 
familiar choice between battling inflation 
by production plus control, or by production 
plus free-for-all scramble. The spot is hous- 
ing, and not only is inflation an issue here 
but also a very real and acute shortage of 
actual shelter—especially for returning vet- 
erans. 

Heusing Expediter Wyatt’s report, widely 
acclaimed as able, gave hope of only 2,700,000 
new houses and apartments by the end of 
1947—a bare fifth of the 10-year need—with 
the aid of everything that could be brought 
to bear—subsidies to attract skilled labor 
and encourage production of scarce mate- 
rials, and priorities and allocations to chan- 
nel those materials to the housing job. Now, 
in spite of pleas from all five of the Govern- 
ment agencies charged with reconversion 
and stabilization responsibilities, Congress 
has refused to give Mr. Wyatt the backing 
he asks. Instead, the Wolcott bill promises 
to pass, which would remove price ceilings 
on both new and old houses, make no pro- 
vision for subsidies, and limit allocation 
powers. 

The price question alone is of especial im- 
portance here. There are reasonable argu- 
ments that supply and demand would soon 
hold down prices of goods quickly manufac- 
tured. But housing construction takes 
time. The country is already witnessing 
what happens when homes get caught in the 
inflationary whirlpool. 

And the consequences of this kind of in- 
flation can be so disastrous! A returning 
veteran might write off his loss on a $30 
overcoat for which he paid $60 as a minor 
casualty of war-to-peace. But should he be 
saddled with a $10,000 indebtedness on a 
home he might have to sell 5 years later 
for $5,000, his earnings for many years would 
be mortgaged. Multiply such a misfortune 
by a few million, and America would have 
the makings on another economic collapse. 

Coming from a man of Wilson Wyatt's 
standing and disinterestedness, the charges 
that a huge lobby is fighting his program 
cannot be shrugged off as politics. Here is a 
situation in which veterans and the general 
public both need to make themselves heard. 


[From the Philadelphia Record of March 9, 
1946] 


HALF A HOUSING BILL AS BAD AS HALF A HOUSE 


On key legislation, Congress is being about 
as helpful as a kick in the teeth. 

Sending a good, workable bill to solve a 
critical national problem through the House 
of Representatives is like taking a clock to 
a blacksmith for adjustment. 

He removes the spring and gears, puts it 
back together again so it looks like a clock. 

But it does not tick. It does not “tell 
time.” 

That is the way it was, for instance, with 
the full empioyment bill which emerged 
after Congress got through with it as a piti- 
ful thing with neither purpose nor power. 

That is what has also happened to the 

tman housing bill. 

The House has just finished “adjusting” 
that. 

It ripped out what President Truman 
called the heart of the legislation—price 
ceilings on existing homes and Federal sub- 
sidies to encourage a production speed-up 
in building materials. 

There is a crisis in housing in America, 
Particularly among veterans. 

It is estimated that at least 3,000,000 
families will need homes by the end of this 
year and 680,000 more by the end of 1947, 
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Truman’s able Housing Expediter, Wilson 
W. Wyatt, has drafted a comprehensive pro- 
gram calling for 2,700,000 mcderate and low- 
priced homes in the next 22 months. 

The Patman bill, before the House went to 
work on it, was the enabling legislation for 
the Wyatt program. 

To solve the housing crisis, all our energy 
must be directed toward thet end— 

Not only half, or a third, as the House 
proposes. 

Dwelling prices must be regulated to hold 
the economic line against inflation. It must 
be done so veterans can afford to purchase 
homes—cld ones as well as new. 

We paid Federal subsidies in billions dur- 
ing the war to get production fast. Nobody 
likes subsidies in normal times, but they 
produced the goods in an emergency. 

The housing shortage is an emergency. 

The Patman bill must he restored to its 
original form in the Senate. 

By the time it reaches a Senate-House 
conference committee for ironing out the 
differences, the House perhaps may have 
heard the voice of the American public. 

The public demands roofs be raised swiftly 
for veterans—or it will raise the roof on 
Capitol Hill. 


{From the Baltimore Sun of March 9, 1946] 


THE HOUSE MAKES A BEGINNING AT AN EMER- 
GENCY HOUSING PLAN 


The House has now passed an emergency 
housing bill which provides for almost every- 
thing needed to get emergency housing ex- 
cept the materials with which to build 
houses. This, however, is a serious defect. 
It is a defect which the Senate and later the 
inter-House conference will be expected to 
correct. 

The House bill falls down on the materials 
issue because a House majority has killed 
the program for $600,000,000 worth of manu- 
facturers’ subsidies in the housing materials 
field. The principle on which the House ma- 
jority rejected this provision is a good one. 
Subsidies are the opiate of an economic sys- 
tem and dull all those efficiencies on which 
sound economic production depends. Not 
only that. With $600,000,000 to piay with, 
unscrupulous or unskillful bureaucrats could 
fall into all kinds of graft and corruption. 
If subsidies are finaliy adopted, Congress and 
the housing expediter will be under the most 
urgent obligation to kep a cold and canny 
eye out for trickery in this field. But hav- 
ing made those necessary reservations it is 
still true that a case can be made for gub- 
sidies in this particular case. 

It roots in the fact that overriding neces- 
sity requires the continuance of price ceil- 
ings generally and in the housing materials 
field. These ceilings, being fixed in terms of 
average, allow a fair profit to the efficient 
operators in the field. At the margin of the 
manufacturing field, however, are high-cost 
operators who for various reasons can't do 
business at the ceiling level. 

To get the production which these high- 
cost people can provide if someone will guar- 
antee them against losing money, Mr. Wyatt 
had proposed to pay them subsidies over and 
above the market return they would re- 
ceive under the general price ceilings. If 
they don’t get these subsidies, they just 
won't produce. If they won't produce, many 
houses won't be built. If these houses aren't 
built just so many more house-hunters, vet- 
erans especially, will have to go unhoused. 

The House has also refused to authorize 
ceilings on the resale price of houses already 
built. Thus it has refused to apply the con- 
trols in this vital field which obtain rather 
generally elsewhere in the economy. ‘The 
ceiling proposal, as a matter of fact, was 
rather less onerous than ceilings in other 
lines because it permitted immediate unceil- 
inged sales, the control merely setting in to 
block subsequent sales at higher figures. 
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With these two important omissions noted, 
however, it must be said that the House bill 
has enacted some helpful things. It gives 
Mr. Wyatt legislative authority to smash 
bottlenecks in other agencies which retard 
housing. Firm power for the allocation of 
what materials there are is provided. Pref- 
erence is given to World War II veterans in 
the housing produced. Ceilings on new 
houses are authorized. In short, a beginning 
has been made. But subsidies and the resale 
ceilings are an integral part of the Wyatt 
plan and must be provided in the emergency 
bill finally enacted. 


[From the Chicago Sun of March 6, 1946] 
PEOPLE MUST DEFEAT THE ANTIHOUSING LOBBY 


It is up to the people to save Wilson 
Wyatt's housing program. The Truman ad- 
ministration having failed to save it in the 
House, the people—and especially the war 
veterans who are most immediately con- 
cerned—must make their voices heard so 
strongly that the Senate will restore the es- 
sential features of the program. 

This newspaper does not advocate a vet- 
eran's march on Washington, but nobody who 
is even half aware of the housing problem 
can deny that if ever a march were justified, 
this is the time. 

Seldom has Congress surrendered so ab- 
jectly to the pressure of an organized lobby 
representing special interests against the 
clearly perceptible public interest. When a 
solid Republican phalanx, backed up by the 
usual complement of Southern Democrats, 
cut the heart out of Mr. Wyatt’s legislative 
program, it was the real-estate men, the big 
materials producers, and speculative build- 
ers who were directing national policy. And 
they were directing it in behalf of a specu- 
lative boom which would not only prolong 
and deepen the housing crisis but threaten 
the economic and social stability of the coun- 
try at large. 

The lobby and its congressional servants 
give the veteran, instead of houses, moral- 
istic homilies against subsidy. What Mr. 
Wyatt actually proposes, however, is a sys- 
tem of incentive bonuses to bring about an 
urgently needed eightfold expansion in the 
production of housebuilding materials. 

The Nation has used that principle often 
in the past. We used it to evoke the miracle 
of war production. We used it to build rail- 
roads, build highways, encourage manufac- 
turing, relieve depression. By tariffs, land 
grants, revolving funds, donations, tex re- 
bates, and countless other devices, Congress 
has subsidized one industry after another. 
But now Congress declines to apply the same 
principle to veterans’ housing. 

Again, the lobby and its minions tell us 

in unctuous tones how much nobler it is to 
control real-estate inflation by competition 
than by price ceilings. Competition! They 
know in their hearts that with demand at its 
present explosive proportions, price competi- 
tion does not exist. Without ceilings, we 
face the certainty of a steady rise in hous- 
ing costs that will remove homes from the 
reach of more and more veterans. 
* It was not socialization that the House 
defeated. It was not free enterprise that 
triumphed. The bald and ugly fact is that 
the House, acting at the behest of vested in- 
terests in a stagnant industry, voted against 
1,200,000 houses this year and in favor of 
500,000 houses. The people must make it 
plain that they want more than a million 
houses in 1946; and that they want every 
Member of both branches on record by roll- 
call vote as to where he stands. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
6, 1946] 


PICK UP THE PIECES AND ADOPT A HOUSING PLAN 


Housing legislation sponsored by the Tru- 
man edministration has been torn to bits in 
a@ bitter dog fight in the House, 
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So now what? So now Congress must pick 
up the pieces and assemble a new p . 
It will be making a grave mistake if it 
ends up in political deadlock in this matter 
or if it evolves some pseudo-plan for housing 
relief that cannot work. 

The controversy over price ceilings and con- 
trol has been a major feature of House debate 
on the bill. The administration wants price 
ceilings on existing homes, an that provision 
has been defeated. It wants price ceilings on 
new homes also and it is-indicated that item 
will be tossed out as well. 

Proponents of the price fixing on home 
sales contend it is needed to checkmate 
inflation and protect veterans from excess 
costs. Opponents insist it will discourage 
home building and promote black-market 
sales of dwellings above ceilings. 

Main defeat suffered by the administration 
has been in connection with the proposed 
$600,000,000 subsidies to stimulate production 
of scarce building materials. The sponsors 
of this decisively outvoted provisio say that 
it is indispensable to prevent price-hiking 
that would place new homes out of the 
reach of veterans. Spokesmen for the other 
side favor, instead of the subsidies, reason- 
able increases in the price of materials, which 
they say, would immediately encourage pro- 
duction of materials anc thereby assist large- 
scale building operations, 

Certainly the materials now so scarce must 
become plentiful before homes will begin 
rising on the scale envisioned »by Housing 
Expediter Wyatt. It will be unfortunate all 
around if moves to that end are bogged down 
in politics or in campaigns aimed at the OPA 
or the theory of price ceilings in general. 

A progrem in the precise form favored by 
Wyatt may not be necessary, but a program 
that can channel materials to home building 
in price ranges returred servicemen can 
afford is definitely needed, and Members of 
Congress must frame one. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 6, 1946] 


HOUSING: THE EMPTY HAT 


For the moment the House of Representa- 
tives has put the national housing authori- 
ties into a position which is depicted e!se- 
where on this page by our cartoonist, Mr. 
Darling. Pulling houses cut of a hat was, 
of course, never proposed by Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, the Housing Expediter. On the con- 
trary, he has convincingly stated what it will 
take to put up 2,700,000 homes for veterans 
in time to keep abreast of the crisis. But 
the hat trick is what the House came down 
to when it rejected the heart of the Wyatt 
program—the $600,000,000 premium provi- 
sion for insuring production of building ma- 
terials, just as the Government previously 
underwrote mortgages for bankers in order 
to stimulate home owning. 

There is just one way to put the housing 
in the hat. The Senate can reconstitute the 
Wyatt program, thus reassuring the veterans 
and the public in general as to the responsi- 
bility of their legislators. We trust that this 
will be done. 


-__— 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register for 
March 6, 1946] 


THE HOUSING BILL AND A BLIND CONGRESS 


Of all the domestic measures before Con- 
gress, one would expect the bill designed 
to meet the housing shortage to receive the 
broadest support. For, although the hous- 
ing shortage affects many groups, it affects 
two groups particularly—the families of vet- 
erans, millions of whom have had to give up 
their homes while in service, and the fam- 
ilies of the poor, who under our system have 
always had to rely on getting houses “passed 
down” to them which are not now available 
because so few new houses are being built. 

Monday a coalition of virtually all Re- 
publicans and some Democrats in the House 
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voted against a proposal to use $600,000,000 
to subsidize greater production of buil 

materials, This was regarded by President 
Truman, Chester Bowles, and Wilson Wyatt 
as the heart of the administration's housing 


program. 

It isn’t that this administration program 
was perfect. But it was a plan, and one 
aimed at the root of the problem. Experts 
and disinterested persons generally have ad- 
vised and supported it. Veterans’ groups 
have pleaded for it. And speed is important, 
because the housing situation is getting 
worse and will continue to get worse for 
some time. Houses are deteriorating. More 
hundreds of thousands of servicemen are 1e- 
turning all the time. There is a considerable 
lag between starting to build a house and 
living in it, at best. 

The arguments against the subsidy pro- 
posal have been largely on the smear level, 
calling it communistic and Socialistic and 
offering neither constructive criticism, 
amendment, nor substitute. Once again the 
House of Representatives has used the 
“teller” vote—originally designed to speed 
procedural matters—in order to escape a 
record of how the individual Members voted 
on a highly important matter, and thereby 
to escape responsibility for their votes. 

Republicans supposedly have a substitute 
for the administration's bill. If it is real- 
istic, it is going to have to deal with the 
Same economic and social facts which the 
administration's bill tried to meet through 
the subsidy program. Meantime nothing is 
being done. Meantime the matter has been 
made a political football in an election year, 

We have never been able, under our po- 
litical system, to receive corstructive leader- 
ship from the minority. party in Congress. 
There is no reason to believe that we will on 
the housing issue. We get leadership—if 
we get it at all—from the administration and 
the majority party. The defeat of this part 
of the administration’s housing program is a 
defeat of constructive leadership in general. 

The Congress which in 1941, with but a 
single dissenting Member (who was booed for 
her vote), declared a war taking millions of 
our young men away from their homes, now 
refuses to hurry in making it possible for 
them to resume their normal lives. 

To citizens who are angry at this betrayal 
of responsibility, and to servicemen who are 
being kept from their families or from get- 
ting married or are living in ratholes and 
with uncertainty—to these it will be slight 
satisfaction to say, “Well, you can vote.” But 
it is the best they have. And they will no 
doubt use it. 


In the meantime, those who scream 
“communism, socialism” at every proposal 
to get something tangible done are the very 
ones who are really promoting those systems. 
For they are discrediting both capitalism and 
representative government. 


Mr. MEAD. These editorials, Mr. 
President, call for the immediate consid- 
eration of the veterans’ housing program. 
There are other editorials on the same 
subject from newspapers all over the 
country. I am bringing only a few of 
them to the attention of the Senate in 
order to indicate the widespread interest 
which is held in the housing program. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. As the Senator from New 
York has said, the co-called Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill will be considered in 
executive session by the full committee 
tomorrow. I hope that the bill will be 


approved in two or three meetings of 
the committee. The emergency Dill 
which came from the other House has 
been delayed, I believe, as much by lack 
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of planning on the part of the Admin- 
istrator as by anything which Congress 
may or may not have done. The com- 
mittee was ready to go ahead with hear- 
ings on the bill this week, but the Admin. 
istration was not ready. I do not want 
the impression to be created that the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
delayed consideration of the so-called 
housing measure. I think it may be con- 
sidered next week, but there has been 
some implication that the measure which 
has come from the other House has been 
before a Senate committee for some time, 
and that its consideration has been de- 
layed by the committee itself. Such im- 
plication is not in accordance with the 
facts. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my distinguished colleague for 
his interest in the housing program. I 
fee] that he has contributed considerably 
to the improvement in the housing situ- 
ation, and I know from his record in the 
past that he will show real concern with 
regard to the proposed legislation which 
has been assigned to his committee for 
consideration. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I have made no refer- 
ence whatever to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I merely wished to 
leave the impression that in the Con- 
gress the matter has been neglected al- 
together too long. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The last statement of 
the Senator from New York causes me to 
rise. Does not the Senator believe that, 
as a matter of fact, most of the difficulty 
in relation to our failure to obtain pro- 
duction lies within the OPA? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I disagree 
with my distinguished colleague with ref- 
erence to his contention, and particularly 
as it pertains to housing. There are, of 
necessity, some adjustments which must 
take place during the reconversion pe- 
riod. However, it occurs to me that a 
free-for-all in the housing construction 
field would be a very serious mistake to 
make, and if OPA has contributed any- 
thing—and it has, in my judgment, con- 
tributed much—it has made a lasting 
contribution, a constructive contribution, 





and one which has held the line, particu-° 


larly in the field of housing. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not care to go into 
the general subject of the OPA, but I wish 
very definitely to say that houses cannot 
be built by passing legislation. Houses 
must be built out of lumber, out of brick, 
out of glass, and other materials which go 
into their construction. I believe that 
the evidence pretty well establishes that 
throughout the Nation the lumber in- 
dustry has been unable to obtain an ade- 
cuate price for finished lumber. The 
lumber industry can make more money 
by manufacturing and exporting rough 
lumder which is no‘ the kind used in the 
construction of houses. Consequently 
we do not have the necessary finished 
lum>er which is used in the construction 
of houses. 

The same situation exists with refer- 
ence to the production of other materials. 
Last night I heard a gentleman from the 
great State of Michigan tell of examples 
there of the production of materials, the 
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manufacturers of which have been wait- 
ing for months to be allowed to charge 
adequate prices for their products, and 
have been losing money in the meantime. 
In my own State, factories are closing 
down which could produce materials used 
in the building of homes; but the manu- 
facturers cannot obtain a readjustment 
of prices. 

I do not say that the OPA is 100 per- 
cent wrong. I say that there are too 
many square pegs in round holes in the 
OPA who do not appreciate the fact that 
we have entered into a period which calls 
for production. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, so far as 
the exportation of rough lumber is con- 
cerned, I am satisfied that the figures 
which have reached me indicate that the 
exportation of lumber is at a very low 
ebb, and that the importation of lumber 
exceeds the exportation by a great 
volume, 

With reference to an increase in prices 
for all material men, I may say that, if 
we want the prices of houses to be out 
of line and completely out of reach of 
the veterans for whom I am speaking, 
all we need to do is to take off the lid. 
I want houses which will be moderately 
priced, and I want some control to be 
exercised over their construction, so that 
the returning veterans may enjoy living 
in them. 

Mr. President, there must be immedi- 
ate action. That is what Iam clamoring 
for. I believe that, if the Senate were to 
meet 6 days a week, 12 hours a day, and 
had its committees working night and 
day, we would not be making the sacrie 
fice we should make for our servicemen 
in view of the sacrifices which they have 
made for us. 

I have said that there must be imme- 
diate action in regard to the housing pro- 
gram if we are to give the veterans the 
decent homes which they deserve after 
serving their country on the battle 
fronts of the world. The Nation de- 
mands action of the kind which our vet- 
erans deserve. It is up to Congress to 
give the Government the tools with 
which to do the job. If we are dissatis- 
fied with the program which has been 
presented to us by the Housing Expe- 
diter, to do nothing is not the answer. 
The answer is to give the Housing Expe- 
diter a program which we believe is su- 
perior to the one which he has presented. 
But no program, Mr. President, is not 
the answer. 

President Truman and Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt have laid down the lines for a 
bold program of action to meet the vet- 
erans’ housing emergency. They are 
calling for emergency action by the Fed- 
eral Government and by private industry 
so that homes which are needed may be 
built, and built fast. I believe it is clear 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, and certainly our vet- 
erans, are firmly behind the program. I 
believe the same is true with reference 
to the press of the country. 

Mr. President, we rose to great heights 
during the war. We amazed the world, 
and we certainly astounded our enemies 
by the great productivity of our indus- 
tries. We can meet the present chal- 
lenge, and we can make a greater record 
in the field of housing than has ever 
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been established before by this or anv 
other country. The Truman-Wyatt 
housing progrem calls for starting the 
construction of 2,700,000 new homes and 
new apartments for veterans in 1946 
and 1847. It is a big goal, far greater 
than any past housing production rate, 
but it is a minimum goal in terms of 
the desperate need for veterans’ housing. 
Even with 2,700,000 additional homes and 
apartments for veterans in 2 years there 
will be more overcrowding and more 
doubling-up by the end of 1947 than there 
was last fall at the start of mass mili- 
tary demobilization. We will have made 
no dent in the huge job of replacing 10.- 
000.000 slum flats and substandard 
shacks now lIccated throughout the 
country. Mr. President, that is the mag- 
nitude of the challenge with which we 
are confronted. 

Congress is completing action to pro- 
vide funds for converting and moving 
200,000 emergency temporary units for 
veterans and for their families under 
amendments which I have sponsored to 
the Lanham Act. That is an important 
emergency action, but there still remains 
the big job of providing legislative tools 
needed to stimulate the vast expansion 
in permanent housir.g construction which 
will be the only lasting solution to the 
present housing crisis. The task of stim- 
ulating permanent construction will re- 
quire both emergency measures and the 
basic housing provisions of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. I intend, also, to ad- 
dress the Senate on the importance of 
the far-reaching Wagner-Ellender-Tait 
bill. 

I should like now to emphasize the 
importance of the emergency housing 
bill now before the Senate, on which 
hearings are scheduled to commence 
very shortly before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. The objective of 
the bill is to expand the building ca- 
pacity, expand the materials capacity, 
and expand the labor capacity of the 
housing industry in order to produce 
950,000 permanent houses in 1946, and 
1,500,000 permanent houses in 1947. 
That would be the most rapid peace- 
time growth in the productive cepacity 
of a major industry that this country 
has ever witnessed. 

Mr. President, how will these emer- 
gency measures work? First, through 
priorities and allocations, financing aids, 
and other needed assistance the Wyatt 
program will aim for enormously in- 
creased housing production by existing 
builders and contractors, and by new 
organizations entering the on-site build- 
ing field. Most of such building will be 
channeled into the lower-priced homes 
and lower-rent apartments which are 
needed by most veterans and most 
American families. 

Second, through guaranteed markets, 
priorities and financing aids, conven- 
tional building will be supplemented. 
This will secure the additional housing 
production volume at the rate cf 
1,500,000 homes and apartments. 

The emergency bill also is needed to 
fight inflation in housing prices and 
rents. On new homes and apartments 


for veterans, priorities and regulations 
will assure that sales prices and rents 
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are reasonably in line with actual cur- 
rent costs plus reasonable profits. Asa 
supplement to rent control on existing 
apartments, we badly need measures to 
stamp out speculative resales of houses 
in the present dizzy inflationary housing 
market. Unrestrained inflation in 
housing sales prices would set back 
housing progress by a generation. A 
vigorous and successful fight against in- 
flation is essential to achieve our emer- 
gency and long-range goals: decent 
homes within their means for all vet- 
erans and all American families. 

Finally, there is the vital question of 
supplying the materials needed to build 
1,500,000 houses a year. Only in part 
is the present materials bottleneck a 
result of reconversion maladjustments. 
To that limited extent, the bottleneck 
can be broken by incentive price in- 
creases, competitive price readjustments, 
and priorities assistance in securing 
needed equipment. 

But much more than that is needed. 
To get materials for 1,500,000 houses a 
year, there must be capacity production 
of conventional building materials, ca- 
pacity production of new materials, and 
increased capacity in many materials. 
We need the full output of small plants 
as well as large, of surplus war plants 
where they are adaptable to our needs, 
and of new facilities. 

The emergency answer to these re- 
quirements is tne Wyatt premium pay- 
ments plan for increased production. 
Through this plan we can bring out the 
capacity output of individual plants with- 
out. over-all price increases which would 
add greatly to the cost and price of 
homes for veterans. Through this plan, 
we can stimulate permanent expansion 
in the capacity of the building-materials 
industry, reach our building target for 
1946 and 1947, and provide the necessary 
materials base for our long-range build- 
ing program. 

I think Congress should take quick ac- 
tion to provide these essential emergency 
aids for veterans’ housing. The issue is 
clear-cut. Without the tools to do the 
job, we cannot expect to build 2,700,000 
homes and apartments for veterans by 
the end of 1947. And without that pro- 
duction of housing, the shortage of de- 
cent homes for veterans will still be with 
us in even more acute form 2 years from 
now. I donot believe that Congress, the 
American people, or American veterans, 
can accept that prospect. 

Mr. President, to show that this situ- 
ation is widespread, to show that it is 
growing worse day by day, I wish to call 
attention to a number of telegrams and 
letters which I have received from re- 
turning servicemen and their families, 
from veterans’ organizations throughout 
the country, from labor organizations, 
from civic organizations, from educa- 
tional institutions, from public officials, 
from chambers of commerce, from busi- 
ness people, and from many other in- 
dividuais and organizations. There are 
too many of them to incorporate in the 
RecorpD at this time. My office has been 
deluged with mail from all over the coun- 
try urging that immediate and effective 
steps be taken to provide homes and 
apartments; first, for our servicemen 
who are most seriously affected and the 
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ones who most deserve it; and, secondly, 
for those who were on the home front 
during the war, producing the planes, 
and the guns, and the tanks, and who 
likewise find it impossible to locate de- 
cent places in which to live. We are in 
the middle of a crisis; we cannot delay; 
we must act immediately. 

Mr. President, I have here for incorpo- 
ration in the ReEcorp some telegrams 
which I believe will be helpful to the Sen- 
ate and to the committee considering 
the proposed legislation. 

I have a telegram from Neil O. Church- 
ill, the mayor of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

I have a telegram from the Honorable 
William P. Firrey, mayor of the city of 
Paterson. 

I have a telegram from Mayor F. O. 
Eichelberger, city manager of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

I have one from Hon. Otis Massey, 
mayor of Houston, Tex. He says: 

Houston needs immediately 25,000 addi- 
tional homes. They are being built at the 
rate of about 750 per month. This should 
be stepped up to 1,500 per month. Material 
shortage is slowing down construction. 


Here is a telegram from the mayor of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who pleads the cause 
of the veterans. He is Hon. John Mac- 
Vicar. 

Here is a telegram from the mayor of 
Charlotte, N. C., who says the housing 
situation is very critical in Charlotte. 

I have a telegram from John J. Mc- 
Donough, the mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 
He says: 

We are experiencing a serious shortage in 


private dwellings and apartments, resorting 
to temporary housing. 


I have here a telegram from the mayor 
of Oklahoma City, who says, “We have 
the usual scarcity of houses.” HeisR. A: 
Hefner. 

I have a telegram from the mayor of 
Fall River, Mass., who says the housing 
situation is acute, and that immediate 
action is imperative. 

Another telegram comes from J. R. 
Fleming, the mayor of Phoenix, Ariz. 

I have a telegram from the mayor of 
Denver, Colo., who says the housing 
situation in Denver is acute. 

I have here a telegram from George 
Garties, director, Cincinnati Municipal 
Housing Authority, in which he pleads 
for immediate action. 

Here is a telegram from the mayor of 
Providence, R. I., Hon. Dennis J. Rob- 
erts. 

Here is a telegram from the mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, who says: . 

Situation is critical. Homes under con- 
struction being delayed because of short- 


age of materials, primarily lumber and 
plumbing. 


Here is a long telegram from Mayor 
Roger D. Lapham, of San Francisco, who 
says: 

Housing situation extremely critical. At- 
tempting to service 200,000 increase in pop- 
ulation over 1940 exclusive of military per- 
sonnel with prewar facilities. 


He refers to a backlog of 4,500 ap- 
plications for dwellings on file at veteran 
service center. The situation there will 
be very serious shortly; in fact, it is very 
serious at the present time. 
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Mr. President, here is a very long tele. 
gram from the mayor of Hollywood, 
Calif., embracing about three pages. He 
explains the very serious situation that 
exists in that city. 

Here is a telegram from Mayor John B. 
Gage, of Kansas City, Mo., in which he 
says: 

Best estimate of need for veterans 4,209 
units in 1946. Five thousand nine hundreq 
and forty-two veteran applications for hous- 
ing since September 17, 1945. Four hun- 
dred and ninety-five have been housed in 
housekeeping units, 427 in rooms. Applica. 
tions now made at rate of 80 per day. Over. 


all need, veteran and nonveteran, 19,000 
units by 1950. 


Then he proceeds to detail length of 
time when those units will be necessary, 

Here is a telegram from Hubert . 
Humphrey, mayor of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He begins by saying: 

Minneapolis housing situation increas- 
ingly critical. Ten thousand veterans and 


families listed with war housing bureau in 
need of shelter. 


They have “converted vacant public- 
owned facilities, schools, fire barns, and 
so forth.” Mr. President, when it be- 
comes necessary to convert public-owned 
facilities, including schools and fire 
— the situation is certainly very se- 
rious. 


Here is a telegram from the mayor of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and, like every 
other mayor, he says the housing situa- 
tion in Salt Lake City is critical. “Help 
of Government through your bill (the 
temporary legislation) which will make 
250 apartment units available at Salt 
Lake air base deeply appreciated.” Then 
he proceeds to tell about the serious sit- 
uation which confronts him as the mayor 
of that city. 


Mr. President, I should like to have 


these telegrams incorporated in the Rec- 
ORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


BISMARCK, N. Dak., March 16, 1946. 
Hon. James M. MEap, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Re your telegram March 13. Bis- 
marck needs four to five hundred new homes 
within next 3 years. Approximately 50 build- 
ing permits issued since July 1945, but per- 
sons unable to obtain materials; severe short- 
age of lumber and plumbing materials. City 
has 50 trailer houses from Federal Pulic 
Housing Authority, but needs additional 
emergency units for housing returning vet- 
erans. 
Nei O. CHURCHILL, Mayor. 


Paterson, N. J., March 18, 1946. 
James M. MEaD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 
Housing situation critical. Veterans 
pressing need. Applications have been filed 
with and approved by FPHA for 150 tempo- 
rary housing units to be occupied by veterans. 
Municipal sites have been selected and we 
have been promised that these units would 
be erected early in April. Veterans’ applica- 
tion for living quarters now exceed 500. 
Mayor WILLIAM P., FIRREY, 
City of Paterson. 
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DaYTON, OnI0, March 16, 1946. 
Hon JAMES M, MEAD, 
senate Office Building: 

Housing situation Dayton acute. Appli- 
cations for units totaled over 3,000, with 
15,000 men yet to. return from armed forces. 
Dayton allocated $11 units under your bill, 
put having difficulty financing off-site costs. 
Local government finances will not permit 
further off-site financing for new units to 
be allocated under new $250,000,000 bill hous- 
ing committee established. For further in- 
formation advise. 

F. O. EICHELBERGER, 
City Manager. 
Houston, Tex., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. James M. MEap, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Houston needs immediately 25,000 addi- 
tional homes. They are being built at the 
rate of about 750 per month. This should be 
stepped up to 1,500 per month. Material 
shortage is slowing down construction. 

Ottis Massey, Mayor. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 15, 1946. 
James M. MEAD, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Answering your telegram of March 13 re 
housing situation: Des Moines is in dire need 
of 6,000 dwelling units now. Veterans’ center 
reports veterans of World War II living under 
deplorable conditions, We have labor but no 
materials. We have 971 possible units in 
permanent buildings released by the Army at 
Fort Des Moines 6 weeks ago. FPHA has 
promised to make 203 units available for the 
yeterans. In Iowa cities cannot use any funds 
to help the housing situation. If FPHA could 
fix up the 971 units we could take care of 
Drake University GI students and our other 
veterans. If materials are made available we 
can work ourselves out of trouble in 2 years. 
The cost on a $6,000 four-room house. One 
hundred fifty veterans’ families are split with 
the wives living in other States. Seven hun- 
dred families are in deplorable situations. 
Eleven hundred are doubled up with children 
separated from the parents. 

JOHN MacVicar, Mayor. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 16, 1946. 

M. MEaD, 
Senater: 

Rousing situation very critical. Awaiting 
transfer of Morris Field from Government 
when we can reconvert barracks under your 
bill. Thanks for your interest and help. 

H. I. Baxter, Mayor. 


St. Paut, MINN., March 14, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEap, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Retel we are experiencing a serious short- 
age in private dwellings and apartments re- 
Sorting to temporary housing. Governor 
Thye refuses special session State legislature. 
Cities of Minnesota without enabling legisla- 
uon permitting us to share in benefits of 
Federal assistance, making every effort to 
incuce home owners to share space with 
others, urgent need building materials be 


released, 


JAMES 


JOHN J. McDoNouGH, Mayor. 


OKLANCMA City, OKLA., March 14, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEAD, 

Uniied States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have the usual scarcity of houses; how- 
ever, permits have been issued and work 
Started on approximately 900 new homes. 
In addition, work will start next Monday 

XCII——159 
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morning on 355 apartment units to be con- 
verted from barracks now existing at Will 
Rogers Airport. These units will be rented 
to veterans exclusively. 

R. A, HEFNER, Mayor. 


os 


FALL RIveR, Mass., March 15, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEAD, 
United States Senate: 
Housing situation acute, immediate action 
imperative. 
WILLIAM P. GRANT, Mayor. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 14, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEAap, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Housing situation in Phoenix very critical. 
Many veterans coming to this area due to 
climatic conditions. City has been allocated 
150 units which is not even stopgap as four 
local housing projects and one immediately 
adjacent to city have over 3,000 applications 
from veterans alone. 
J. R. FLEMING, Meyor. 


Denver, CoLo., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEAD, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Housing situation in Denver, 
acute. 


Colo., is 


B. F. STAPLETON, Mayor. 


_—— 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, March 18, 1946. 
Senator James M. MEaD: 

Re tel James Garfield Stewart, mayor of 
Cincinnati, instructs me to advise that the 
housing shortage in Cincinnati is acute, par- 
ticularly for returning veterans. Planning 
commission estimates present housing sup- 
ply short 6,500 units to meet veterans’ needs. 
Costs that must be assumed locally in ob- 
taining Government temporary units handi- 
capping that program. Strongly recommend 
Federal Government assuming site improve- 
ment costs in connection with temporary 
units being supplied by Government. 

GEORGE GARTIES, 
Director, Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 16, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEAD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Acute doubling-up situation for roughly 
estimated 2,000 families of veterans, practi- 
cally no new housing since 1941 other than 
1,056 permanent FPHA public housing units 
in which first preference is given to veterans 
based upon 1940 census data private rental 
market above $40 monthly shelter rent is ex- 
ceedingly limited, no immediate relief in 
sight to any appreciable degree except 
through national emergency program and in 
enactment of long-range national and local 
and enabling legislation. 

DENNIs J. Roberts, Mayor. 


To.tepo, On10, March 15, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEAp, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

In reply to your inquiry re Toledo housing 
situation, war housing center reports 2,000 
applications, 563 placed as a result of doub- 
ling up. Toledo Real Estate Board no vacan- 
cies. Toleda metropolitan housing, 625 ap- 
plications for temporary veteran housing 
units; 1,200 applications for apartments. 
Building permits issued since January 1, 129 
units. 

Situation is critical. Homes under con- 
struction being delayed because of shortage 
of materials, primarily lumber and plumbing, 

MicHae.L V. DIsaALue, Vice Mayor. 
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San Francisco, Cauir., March 14, 1946. 
Hon: JAMEs M. MEap, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Housing situation extremely critical. At- 
tempting to service 200,000 increase in popu- 
lation over 1940, exclusive of military per- 
sonnel, with prewar facilities. Backlog 4,500 
applications for dwellings on file at vet- 
erans service center alone. Up to present 
conversion efforts being made to house only 
420 of these veteran families. FPHA advises 
no Federal funds available this city under 
your resolution; technical reason. San Fran- 
cisco Housing Authority anxious to proceed 
with immediate construction of six addi- 
tional permanent housing projects. Statu- 
tory cost limitation on Federal grants to au- 
thority of $5,000 maximum per unit pro- 
hibits this not realistic present day figure. 
Bids on Chinatown project brought low fig- 
ure of $6,250 per unit. Local authority en- 
deavoring to have figure raised to meet 
present-day costs. Can’t move until this 
done. Perhaps you can help; hundreds units 
private construction partially completed held 
up due to lack of materials. Private builders 
guarantee immediate completion and addi- 
tional construction if material bottleneck is 
broken. Eliminate red tape in obtaining 
surplus materials now lodged in Government 
warehouses. Release them to private build- 
ers in sufficient quantities and I am assured 
the job will be done. 

Rocer D. LAPHAM, Mayor. 


HoLitywoop, Cauir., March 15, 1946. 
Senator JAMEs M. MEap, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Housing situation in Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding metropolitan area is growing more 
critical, Distressingly slow progress is being 
made in temporary emergency veterans hous- 
ing project. This is due primarily to lack of 
materials. Situation could be corrected by 
proper priority set-up and better channeling 
of such. building materials and fixtures as 
are available. We have done our part by 
providing local financing. Selection of ade- 
quate sites and have good city organization 
and management. However, only about 10 
percent of quonset huts are under construc- 
tion. At present rate first 100 units will wot 
be ready for occupancy until about May 15, 
and then only by using plywood for partt- 
tions, which would create fire hazard and no 
soundproofing between units occupied by sep- 
arate families. The principal need at the 
present time is sheet rock or plaster board 
for interior partitions. Applications of vet- 
erans with local housing authority have 
doubled during past month and applications 
for more than 10,000 veterans’ families are 
now on file. We are prepared to let addi- 
tional contracts but contractors report they 
have no assurance of materials. Following 
is situation other than veterans’ temporary 
housing projects. There are between ten 
and twelve thousand houses in this imme- 
diate area in various stages of completion 
where construction is entirely stopped for 
lack of materials. Contractors report that 
such houses can only be finished by going 
into black market to purchase supplies. De- 
spite this situation there is some new con- 
struction going forward which leaves infer- 
ence as to questionable practices in matter 
of securing building materials. Lumber sit- 
uation still tight, nails critical. Contractors 
contacted express much dissatisfaction lo- 
cally in matter of handling of priorities. Be- 
lief expressed here that best method would 
be through Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. Another serious situation exists as to 
shortage of furniture. This is third largest 
furniture manufacturing center in America 
but shortage of lumber and other materials 
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has so slowed up production that even when 
new housing units are available we may be 
unable to furnish them. Nonveteran de- 
mand for housing is increasing in propor- 
tion, 
FLETCHER BowRon, 
Mayor of Los Angeles. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Best estimate of need for veterans, 4,800 
units in 1946. Five thousand nine hundred 
and forty-two veteran applications for hous- 
ing since September 17, 1945. Four hundred 
and ninety-five have been housed in house- 
keeping units. Four hundred and twenty- 
seven in rooms. Applications now made at 
rate of 80 per day. Over-all need, veteran 
and nonveteran, 19,000 units by 1950. Four 
hundred units under construction. HH pri- 
orities for over 1,200 have been issued by local 
FHA. Material shortage prevents further 
construction, Labor available. 

JOHN B. GAGE, Mayor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 14, 1946. 
Senator James A. MEAD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Minneapolis housing situation increasingly 
critical. Ten thousand veterans and fami- 
lies listed with War Housing Bureau in need 
of shelter. Have converted vacant public- 
owned facilities—schools, fire barns, etc.— 
and have established a 107-unit trailer camp. 
Three hundred and fifty prefabricated, de- 
mountable houses promised by FPHA. Have 
applied for additional 500 units, but no as- 
surance of acceptance of this application. 
Have staged extensive shelter-a-vet appeal to 
home owners. Despite vigorous and active 
program, housing problem extremely acute. 
Genuine hardship and suffering on part of 
thousands of veterans and families. 

HuUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Mayor. 
Sat LAKE City, UTAH, March 14, 1946. 
JAMES M. MEAD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Housing situation in Salt Lake City criti- 
cal. Help of Government through your bill, 
which will make 250 apartment units avail- 
able at Salt Lake air base, deeply appreci- 
ated. Modification of Army rules to permit 
university students to live in unused bar- 
racks at Fort Douglas a splendid gesture. 
Forty percent of our enlisted Army and Navy 
personnel still to return, with absolutely no 
housing availabilities in Salt Lake City to 
come to. Cannot something be done to bring 
seriously needed construction materials into 
this area? Bad as situation is, I hope ad- 
ministration will move with great caution in 
connection with freezing construction ma- 
terials for commercial enterprises. In my 
opinion, that would halt much commercial 
activity and wipe out certain important pay 
rolls. No man is going to start building a 
home if he has no job. We have organized 
to meet this serious emergency and are doing 
everything we possibly can in the premises. 

Ear. J. GLADE, Mayor. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I also have 
here a number of letters. The first is 
from George W. Johnson, mayor of the 
city of Duluth. 

There is also one from Hon. Carl O. 
Triebel, mayor of Peoria, Ill. 

Another is from the city of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Hon. F. K. Hahn, mayor. 
He says: 

It is the consensus of opinion in this lo- 
cality that the housing shortage will continue 
for several years, 
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I have another from Hon. John L, 
Bohn, mayor of the city of Milwaukee. 

I have another letter addressed to me 
by Thomas F. Waldron, Director of the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Trenton, N. J., dealing with the same 
subject. 

I also have a letter from Hon. A, P. 
Kaufmann, mayor of St. Louis, Mo. 

Another letter is addressed to me by 
the Honorable George K. Batt, mayor of 
the town of Montclair, N. J. 

I have a letter from Hon. James T. 
Kirk, mayor of the city of Elizabeth, N. J., 
who says: 

The city population is approximately 
120,000, of which approximately 1,028 vet- 
erans have applied for housing facilities. 

Total number of owners’ listings received, 
113. 

Number of veterans’ placements made 
through the veterans’ assistance prcgram, 37, 

Number of veterans who obtained their own 
rentals, 26. 


Number of veterans who purchased hones, 
11. 


Then he proceeds to say that approxi- 
mately 1,028 veterans have applied for 
housing facilities. 

I also have a letter from Bleecker 
Marquette, executive secretary of the 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Inc., which is very in- 
teresting and illuminating. 

I have a letter from Ralph W. O'Neill, 
mayor of the city of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. President, these letters and tele- 
grams are but a few taken from many 
received by me from cities spread all 
across the United States. They reveal 
an ever-increasing emergency, which, if 
not corrected in the immediate future, 
will, in my judgment, develop into the 
most serious emergency housing situa- 
tion that ever affected the Nation. I 
hate to contemplate what may happen 
in that event, Mr. President. I do not 
know what the veterans are going to do. 
It occurs to me that we will have to use 
every possible facility to avoid hardship 
and suffering, and we will have to exert 
all the energies and all the abilities at 
our command to bring out and to pass 
promptly the housing program which is 
now before Congress. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
ought to go on a 6-day schedule. I be- 
lieve we should assign these bills to sev- 
eral committees so they may be studied 
quickly, so that hearings may be held 
simultaneously. I believe we ought to 
make it our goal to pass the entire hous- 
ing program within the next 30 days and 
complete the temporary program, as well 
as the permanent program, and augment 
that program if necessary in order to 
reach and exceed if possible, the goal 
fixed by the present Expediter of Hous- 
ing. Unless we do so I believe we will be 
treating the veteran unfairly. “Unfair- 
ly” is a very weak word. Probably a 
stronger word should be substituted for 
it. We will be treating the veteran in 
the rawest kind of manner. It will bea 
raw treatment in view of the sacrifices 
the veteran has made for us in the last 
several years. The veteran deserves bet- 
ter treatment. I am confident that the 
Senate will rise up and do its part in ex- 
pediting this emergency program. 
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Mr. President, I have asked that the 
telegrams be printed in the Recorp as q 
part of my remarks, The letters of which 
I have spoken I ask to have referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur. 
rency which is considering the housing 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letters will be referre to 
the Committee on Banking and Cpr. 
rency. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, at a later 
date I shall discuss the pending Wagner. 
Ellender-Taft bill. I merely want to re- 
iterate what I said in the beginning, 
which is that we should act upon the 
housing program and pass exveditiously 
and in a satisfactory manner the bills 
providing for it, so that the responsibil- 
ity will rest with the executive depart. 
ment of the Government and not with 
the Congress of the United States. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in the past 
few days the Senate has heard consider- 
able discussion of the question, how 
atomic energy should be controlled. | 
should like to comment very briefly on 
what I think are significant aspects of 
that discussion, particularly as covered 
in the speech delivered yesterday by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper]. 

I am opposed to the tary control of 
atomic energy domestically which I be- 
lieve the original May-Johnson bill would 
have brought about. It is understand- 
able that many Americans, misled into 
believing that the only choice for us is be- 
tween that bill and S. 1717, the McMahon 
bill introduced last January, should 
prefer the latter, despite its complete 
disregard of security aspects of this issue. 
Fortunately, there is a sound, liberal 
solution which will assure fundamental! 
civilian control of atomic energy and 
freedom of research, without disregard- 
ing the important national security 
aspects of this whole problem. 

A clue to the real meaning and pur- 
pose of the somewhat confusing publicity 
recently on this issue is provided in two 
very significant paragraphs from the 
foreign-policy speech which the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Peprer] delivered in 
the Senate March 20. He insisted that 
such grave international issues as Iran, 
Turkey, and atomic-energy contro] must 
be settled not in the United Nations 
Organization where 51 nations partici- 
pate and decisions are reached publicly 
after open discussion but by the “big 
three” elone. Speaking of atomic ener- 
gy, the Senator from Florida said: 

Let America therefore take the lead in pro- 
posing a resolution of this most dangerous 
of issues among the “big three.” 


This is the significant part Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

I would prefer that we should first, before 
the convening of such a conference, alt! 
calling on Britain and Canada to join Us. 
destroy every atomic bomb we have and 
smash every facility we possess capable o! 
producing only destructive forms of atomic 
energy. 


The Senator continued: 


Then we could go into the court of this 
conference with the cleanest of hands © 
talk about the future control of atomic pow 
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for the purposes of peace and outlawing it 
for war. 

What are the facts? Russia still has 
an estimated 10,000,600 men under arms, 
and her armies are occupying Iran in 
violation of a treaty and threatening 
Turkey. No one knows what secret 
weapons Russia has developed or is pro- 
gucing behind her iron curtain of isola- 
tion, On the other hand, the United 
states has demobilized so rapidly that 
cur Navy, Army, and Air Force are de- 
cared by our own military leaders to be 
relatively impotent today. What the 
senator from Florida proposes is that we 
trip ourselves of the only real military 
power we still possess,.the atomic bomb, 
and then confer with Russia about 
future security and peace. We might 
enter such a conference with clean 
hands, but I submit we would enter it 
committed in advance by our own impo- 
tence to a policy of appeasement. 

The original McMahon bill would, in 
my opinion, have brought about nearly 
the came situation as that proposed by 
the Senator from Florida although by 
an indirect method. I understand this 
bill already has been considerably modi- 
fied in committee. But in its original 
form, the McMahon bill, under the guise 
of assuring civilian control, would have 
stripped our military forces of anything 
whatever to do or say about atomic 
weapons. The military could not even 
have used an atomic bomb for experi- 
ment and training except by specific di- 
rection of the President, presumably to 
be given only in the event it became 


opinion, would be as suicidal for Ameri- 
can security and peace as the course ad- 
vocated by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I rather think the 
Senator from Minnesota is in error in 
his interpretation of the bill as originally 
presented. I do not want to enter into 
a detailed discussion of it now. I do not 
have before me a copy of the bill as it 
was originally introduced. I simply 
want to file a caveat, as it were, at this 
point in the Recorp, that I do not agree 
by a long shot with the Senator’s inter- 
pretation as to the exclusion of the mili- 
tary, as is claimed, in the original pro- 
visions of the bill, which, as the Senator 
knows, has been modified in committee. 

Mr. BALL, The Senator is entitled 
to his interpretation. I am interpreting 
the bill as I read it when it was originally 
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Mr. President, there is in America a 


Communist Party, small in numbers but 
extremely potent in public propagand 
and operating within literally scores of 


nner 


supposedly liberal “front” organizations. 
‘ny person reading the propaganda of 
s party and its front organizations 
td comparing it with the actual facts, 
nnhot escape the conviction that their 
eson on international issues is dic- 
ated by a desire to see Russian aims and 
Jeclives rather than American aims 
brevail throughout the world. They 
Were in the forefront of the demand for 
‘o-speedy demobilization, which has 
““ US relatively impotent in Europe, 
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Asia and the Middle East. Now, they are 
ell beating the drums for the original 
McMahon bill, and are making unjusti- 
fied charges of “fascism” about the so- 
called Vandenberg amendment, adopted 
10 to 1 by the Senate’s special atomic 
energy committee. This amendment, 
as explained the other day on the floor 
of the Senate by our distinguished col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
merely provides for a military liaison 
committee to make recommendations to 
the civilian control commission on na- 
tional security issues and, if it feels it 
necessary, to carry such issues to the 
President for final decision. The liaison 
committee would have absolutely no 
“control” and no power to act. It could 
not even delay actions by the civilian 
commission when it opposed them. Mr. 
President, that seems to me to be the 
absolute minimum for national security 
on this tremendously vital issue. 

If this Communist Party line, which 
seems to have such widespread support 
among groups which I am sure have not 
thought through its implications, should 
become American policy, then we would 
be placed in exactly the same position 
Britain was in before Munich—forced by 
our own military weakness to appease 
any powerful aggressor who might 
threaten world peace. That sort of situ- 
ation could easily set the stage for World 
War III just as appeasement at Munich 
set the stage for World War II. I be- 
lieve that all Americans want to find a 
basis for peaceful cooperation with Rus- 
sia, but I also believe that it is essential 
for peace that the cooperation be a two- 
way street. 

Mr. President, in support of that con- 
tention I should like to quote no other 
authority than the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] himself. 
Speaking on the floor of the Senate on 
August 22, 1940, during a discussion of 
the Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill, 
the Senator from Florida attacked a 
pamphlet issued by the Communist Party 


_of Florida, Albert Lopez, chairman, which 


said among other things that— 


The Burke-Wadsworth bill means Hitlerism 
for America. 

Young men are torn from their jobs, their 
families, and sent to the Army and labor 
camps. 


The Senator from Florida said: 


Is that an expression of a conscientious 
sentiment harbored in the heart of a fright- 
ened mother, or is that the sinister influence 
from Moscow across the sea, reaching into 
our own land, trying to paralyze our own 
defense for their own and not our gain? 


I continue to quote the Senator from 
Florida: 


So, Mr. President, there are instances in 
which persons have been unwittingly, no 
doubt—just as certain persons are unwit- 
tingly carriers of deadly germs—the carriers 
of pernicious propaganda that tends to de- 
stroy the body politic and the body economic 
and the body national here upon this con- 
tinent. 


Mr. President, it will be noted that that 
was in August 1940, at a time when our 
later ally had a nonaggression pact with 
Hitler. Of course, at that time the party 
line of the Communists in this country 
was to oppose to the limit every effort 
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to get America prepared. I think the 
Senator from Florida was absolutely cor- 
rect in characterizing the position taken 
in 1940 as propaganda adopted by Mos- 
cow for its own purposes, and not for 
American purposes. Unfortunately, he 
does not seem to recognize the same sort 
of propaganda foisted upon the Ameri- 
can people at this time for exactly the 
same purpose—to make America so weak 
and impotent that we shall have no al- 
ternative but to appease any aggressor. 

Big Three domination of the world, 
with the UNO relegated to a minor role 
as sort of window dressing, will no more 
assure peace than will temporary ap- 
peasement of some powerful aggressor at 
the cost of international justice and prin- 
ciples. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion, where the rights of smaller nations 
can be given a full hearing before the bar 
of world public opinion, is the agency 
which should seek the solution of all these 
issues threatening peace, including Iran, 
Turkey, the Far East, and control of 
atomic energy. I shall support the solu- 
tion of international control of atomic 
energy through the UNO Commission 
which I am glad to see the administra- 
ticn is now assisting in establishing; and 
I shall support supplying the UNO with 
armed forces as provided in the Charter, 
but until it has such forces and we are 
sure they are sufficient to maintain peace, 
it would be folly for us to disarm or to 
strip ourselves of the one remaining great 
reservoir of essential power which we 
still have. 

Mr. President, again I quote from the 
distinguished Senator from Florida who 
did not seem to favor Big Three domina- 
tion or great power domination of the 
world in 1940. Speaking on this floor on 
February 13, 1940, questioning our late 
colleague Senator Adams of Colorado, 
the Senator from Florida had this to say: 

Does the Senator think it would aid Amer- 
ican economy, particularly the export busi- 
ness of the United States, if such nations as 
Russia should gobble up the little nations of 
Europe? 


Later he had this to say: 

Does not the Senator recognize that the 
kind of world this is to be is, to a consider- 
able extent, to be determined by settling the 
question of whether or not the sort of thing 
Russia is now doing to Finland may be car- 
ried on with impunity in what purports to 
be an orderly and civilized world? 


Mr. President, I can see no difference 
whatever in principle between what Rus- 
sia did to Finland in 1940 and what she 
now seems to be doing to Iran and 
Turkey. 

To return to the subject of the control 
of atomic energy, there are five objec- 
tives in atomic-energy control on which 
I believe most of us could agree. They 
are: 

First. That Government control of 
production and development in this tre- 
mendously important field to set up by 
legislation as soon as possible, so as to 
resume the progress in research which 
has come to a standstill because of the 
lack of legislation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 
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Mr. McMAHON. I feel that the Sena- 
tor is in error when he says that progress 
in research has been stopped for want 
of legislation. It is true that a good deal 
of scientific progress and research has 
come to an end, but it is not because we 
have not enacted legislation. It is be- 
cause of the military control of the proj- 
ect and the type of regulations which 
have been issued. I am telling the Sena- 
tor what the scientists have told the com- 
mittee and have told me individually. 
They say that that is the kind of thing 
under which they cannot work in peace- 
time. The reason we have some cf them 
left is that there is some hope on the part 
of those who remain that we shall be 
able so to operate this project—not under 
the kind of security reguiations and com- 
partmentalization under which it has 
been operated—as to let it proceed. Iam 
neither defending nor accusing. I am 
only telling the Senator what has been 
told to the committee and to me per- 
sonally and individually. 

Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator. I 
certainly hope that his more optimistic 
picture is correct. I was merely going 
on the basis of statements which I have 
seen, from the Senator from Connecticut 
and from various scientists, to the effect 
that research progress was pretty much 
at a standstill largely because of the 
uncertainty as to what Congress was go- 
ing todo. I know that work is still being 
done on the Manhattan project. 

Mr. McMAHON. That, I may say to 
the Senator, is the explanation which 
has been given by certain sources which 
are interested in the bill. All I am try- 
ing to tell the Senator is that those who 
invented the bomb, and the engineers 
and industrialists who made the bomb, 
have told us what I have repeated to the 
Senator. We should not forget that the 
bomb was invented by scientists and pro- 
duced by industrialists and engineers. 
The Army acted in a managerial capac- 
ity. It provided protection against 
espionage, for one thing, and provided 
a procurement service for another. That 
was the place of the Army in the project. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator will agree, 
will he not, that the Army also dropped 
the bomb? 

Mr. McMAHON. Oh, yes. The Army 
also dropped the bomb; but it had to get 
it made first. 

Mr. BALL. That is true. 

Mr. McMAHON. I simply wish to 
point out to the Senator that if we rely 
on men for whom I have the greatest and 
highest respect, let me reiterate—Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz, 
great Americans that they are, or Presi- 
dent Truman, or the Senator from Mich- 
igan {Mr. VaNDENBERGI—to produce 
bombs, we shall not get any bombs pro- 
duced. We must depend upon the 
scientists, the engineers, and the indus- 
trialists who have produced them in the 
past. We must not forget that. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have no 
quarrel with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

It seems to me that the second objec- 
tive in respect to atomic-energy control 
on which I believe most of us could agree 
is that the Federal Government, through 
a civilian commission, should control all 
fissionable materials, their production, 
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and, through licensing and allocation 
powers, their use in research, industry, 
and in the development and production 
of atomic weapons. 

The other objectives which I have in 
mind are as follows: 

Third. That fundamental research, as 
distinct from applied research, should be 
completely free, with scientists free to 
publish their findings. 

Fourth. That security precautions on 
atomic weapons continue until safe in- 
ternational controls may obviate their 
necessity, and that there should be joint 
military and civilian control and direc- 
tion of atomic-weapon research. Let me 
add here that I think the Vandenberg 
amendment is a minimum of safeguard 
for the security aspects of this problem. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is the Senator un- 
aware of the fact that under the bill, as 
I originally introduced it, the Army and 
the Navy were given the right to conduct 
all the experiments they wished to con- 
duct? 

Mr. BALL. I did not read the bill that 
way. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Then I ask the Sen- 
ator to read it again. 

Mr. BALL. Fifth, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that most of us could agree 
on the following objective: That the 
United States should vigorously support 
and lead in the efforts of the UNO Atomic 
Energy Commission to develop a safe 
method for international control of this 
destructive force. We have at last ap- 
pointed our delegate on this commission, 
and it is to be hoped we will speed up its 
deliberations as much as possible. It is 
my conviction that the only practical so- 
lution internationally lies through the 
UNO, not through any Big Three control 
such as the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER] envisages. 

Mr. President, because of my strong 
opposition to the type of control of 
atomic energy proposed in the May- 


Johnson bill, I introduced a bill-on this’ 


subject, Senate bill 1557, on November 
6, 1945, embodying the first four objec- 
tives stated above. Although a great 
many scientists with whom I discussed 
the subject endorsed that bill, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] 
did not see fit to give it any serious con- 
sideration in his committee. It now ap- 
pears that the majority of the special 
committee are rewriting the McMahon 
bill to conform largely to these objec- 
tives. If that is done, I certainly shall 
support the committee bill on the floor of 
the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE COURTS-MAR- 
TIAL SYSTEMS OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few brief comments in regard to 
two resolutions pending before the 
Senate. 

On November 26, 1945, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 195, calling for an in- 
vestigation of the courts-martial systems 
and the places of incarceration of mili- 
tary prisoners on the part of both the 
Army and the Navy. 

On January 29, 1946, the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] sub- 
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mitted Senate Resolution 216, calling fo, 
a similar investigation by the Judiciary 
Committee; but to his resolution wa; 
added a proposal for an investigation of 
the establishment of a military govern. 
ment in Hawaii. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that 1 a 
not think it matters a great deal wha 
committee conducts the investigation, a). 
though for the RecorD, and in passing | 
think it should be pointed out that, yp. 
der my resolution, Senate Resolution 195, 
the committee would have been com. 
posed of three members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, three members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and three 
members of the Judiciary Committee, Ip 
other words, it would have been a spe. 
cial committee. I think that the Mil. 
tary Affairs Committee and the Naval 
Affairs Committee should be, by means 
of having three members of each of those 
committees on the special committee, in 
constant contact with any investigation 
of courts martial which might be con- 
ducted by a committee of the Senate. 

I think it is also interesting to note 
that Senate Resolution 216, introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada, seeks to accomplish exactly the 
same thing which I sought to accomplish 
by my resolution, and, furthermore, Mr. 
President, that under the terms of my 
resolution there could have been, it seems 
quite obvious to me, an investigation of 
the military government in Hawaii. 
However, if the Senate determines that 
it should decide to the contrary, I should 
be very happy to accept the language in 
regard to an investigation of the estab- 
lishment of military government in Ha- 
waii encompassed in the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nevada. | 
suppose that note might be taken of the 
fact that if the investigation were con- 
ducted by the Judiciary Committee, the 
introducer of Senate Resolution 195, the 
present speaker, would not or could not 
be a member of the committee serving 
under the resolution coming from the 
Judiciary Committee because I do not 
happen to be a member of that commit- 
tee. But I do happen to be a member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee. I aly 
understand that it is not uncustomary 10 
have sound Republican suggestions en- 
compassed in resolutions adopted under 
a Democratic administration. That is 
also all right with me, Mr. President, et- 
cept I wish to keep the record straight. 

What I do wish to raise my voice 0 
plea for is that the Senate proceed wit! 
an investigation of the courts-martisl 
systems of the Army and the Navy and 
the penal practices of the Army and the 
Navy. I have said before on this floc, 
and I now repeat, that they are rife wit! 
rank injustice. The Army and the Na\y 
are making haste, I observe, to seek at 
least to make a record for themseives, b- 
fore the type of investigation which I 
have called for proceeds. I note both ol 
those establishments are seeking to S* 
up their own committees of investigation 
and are calling upon distinguished Ame! 
ican citizens and associations to hel 
them with that investigation. I applaud 
them, although I think their efforts 4 
somewhat belated. Bor example, th 
Army has called upon the American Ba! 
Association to set up a committee to pro- 
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ceed with an investigation of the courts- 
martial system of the Army. I think that 
is fine; but it is not enough, and it does 
not remove from this body the responsi- 
bility of conducting an cfficial govern- 
mental investigation by the Senate of 
the injustices of the courts-martial sys- 
tem of the Army. If a committee such as 
the one I propose is set up, I am sure it 
will welcome wholeheartedly the full sup- 
port of any committee set up by the 
American Bear Association, and I have 
said so in a letter addressed to both the 
Under Secretary of War, Mr. Royall, and 
the President of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

But, Mr. President, I do not propose to 
be placed in a position where the Army or 
the Navy can substitute an investigation 
of their own—a self-investigation by the 
Army cr by the Navy, I care not what 
procedure they adopt—for what I con- 
sider to be the clear obligation of this 
body to proceed without greater delay to 
a thoroughgoing investigation of the 
courts-martial systems and the penal 
practices of the Army and the Navy. 

Once before, I said that I have yet to 
talk to a lawyer who was an officer in 
the recent war and who held a Reserve 
commission who had anything to do with 
the courts-martial system but what he 
has said to me, “Press for an investiga- 
tion under that resolution. Something 
must be done to clear up the injustices 
inherent in the courts-martial systems 
and penal practices of the Army and the 
Navy.” 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
see fit to proceed under Senate Resolu- 
tion 195. With summer approaching and 
with talk of an early adjournment of 
this body, I think the time of a special 
committee of the Senate, appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 195, could well be spent dur- 
ing the summer months, in the interests 
of American justice, in proceeding with 
the type of thoroughgoing investigation 
of the Army and Navy practices against 
which I have heretofore protested. 

Whether it is done under Senate Reso- 
lution 195—and I would suggest that 
certainly as a matter of priority and 
parliamentary courtesy it should be done 
under it—or whether it is done under 
the so-called McCarran resolution, 
Senate Resolution 216, I say let us do it; 
let us delay no longer; let us make per- 
fectly clear to the Army and Navy of 
the United States that we, as the duly 
elected representatives of the people of 
the United States, intend to see to it that 
a thoroughgoing investigation of the al- 
legation of the injustices of the courts 
martial practices of the Army and the 
Navy and of their penal practices will be 
made and that all such injustices will be 
brought to light and to the attention of 
the American people, 

Not only our veterans in past wars, but 
our veterans in any future war are en- 
litled to no less. Certainly those men, 
whatever their number may be, who are 
today languishing in military prisons as 
4 result of injustices, and as a result of 
what I have heretofore said were arbi- 
trary practices on the part of certain 
men with brass on them, are entitled to 
‘ur immediate attention. I hope that 
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the veterans’ organ‘zations of this coun- 
try which have been wriiing to me about 
the maiter will continue to press for jus- 
tice for veterans who have been done 
injustices under a court martial and 
penal system which I am satisfied any 
fair investigation will show is archaic 
and outmoded. 

We, as United States Senators, should 
not permit the Army or the Navy to con- 
tinue any longer practice. which will not 
stand the test of a fair and impartial 
investigation by a committee of this 
body, supplemented and aided by any 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation or any other association which 
the Army or the Navy would like to have 
assist us in making such an investigation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who has been carry- 
ing on a fight for an investigation of the 
court-martial system of the Army and 
the Navy. I think the men in the armed 
services, including both officers and en- 
listed men, should, and would, welcome 
such an investigation. 

I have stated before and wish to reit- 
erate now, that if the War Department 
and the Navy Department have not yet 
modified their court-martial systems 
they should do so, because we are still 
technically in a state of war, and accord- 
ing to the last information which has 
come to me men are being tried for what, 
in normal times, wculd be considered 
mere misdemeanors, and sentences are 
being and have beei. pronounced which 
are far more severe than they should be. 
I hope that the distinguished and able 
Senator from Oregon will continue his 
fight. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to be absent from the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave is granted. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate, messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sam E. Richardson, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Vermont, with headquarters at 
Burlington, Vt., to fill an existing vacancy; 
and 

Henry V. Schwalbach to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 
37, with headquarters at Milwaukee, V/is. 
(Reappointment.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on thk2 
Executive Calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Cecil Wayne Gray, of Tennessee, 
to be foreign-service cfficer of class 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTER* 
The legislative clerk proceeded to reed 


sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified at 
once o: all confirmations of this day. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 


RECESS 


Mr. PEPPER. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 22, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 21 (legislative day of 


March 5), 1946: 

COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
John Russell Young, of the District of 

Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years, and 

until his successor is appointed and qualified. 

(Reappointment.) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for the unexpired term of 7 years from July 
1, 1945, vice William Henry Wills, deceased. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN UNITED STATES 
Coast GUARD 


Capt. Louis W. Perkins, United States 
Coast Guard, to be appointed a commodcre 
for temporary service in the United States 
Coast Guard to rank from the 16th day of 
March 1946, while serving as commander, 
North Atlantic Ocean Patrol, or in any other 
assignment for which the rank of com- 
modore is justified, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved July 
24, 1941 (Public, No. 1&8, 77th Cong.). 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Stuart Gross 

(temporary colonel), 


Smith, Medical Corps 
with rank from April. 


1, 1946. 

Maj. Lester Maris Dyke, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from April 
24, 1946, subject to examination requ.rcd 


by law. 
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To be majors 

Capt. William Titus Sichi, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 3, 1946. 

Capt. James Goree Moore, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from April 
3, 1946. 

Capt. Robert LaShore Callison, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
April 4, 1946. 

Capt. William Donald Graham, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
April 7, 1946. 

Capt. Eugene Coryell Jacobs, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from April 10, 1946. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. Charles Joseph Cashman, Dental 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from April 1, 1946. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be major 
Chaplain (Capt.) John Thomas Kilcoyne, 


United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from April 18, 1946. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. George Huston Bare, Infantry 


(temporary colonel), with rank from Septem- 
ber 4, 1943. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Harry Cecil Porter, Field Artillery 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 10, 
1942. 

Capt. Corwin Paul Vansant, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 13, 
1943. 

First Lt. Merten Kenneth Heimstead, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from July 3, 1940. 

First Lt. Edmund Whritner Miles, Infantry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 
12, 1939. 

TO SIGNAL CORPS 

Capt. Ralph Doak McKinney, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1944. 


TO INFANTRY 
First Lt. William Roscoe Kintner, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary lieutenant col- 
onel), with rank from June 11, 1943. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ILLINOIS 
Lee L. Herrin, Herrin, Ill., in place of O. W. 
Lyerla, resigned. 
John Q. Rose, La Prairie, Ill. 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 
INDIANA 


Hubert P. Warren, Cortland, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


Office became 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Benning W. Noyes, Salem Depot, N. H., in 
place of D. E. Stevens, resigned. 

OHIO 

Hilbert H. Martin, Middletown, Ohio, in 

place of Roy Newlin, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 

Lee Kennedy, Broken Bow, Okla.,.in place 
of Lee Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 23, 1942. 

Samuel L. Billingsley, Marietta, Okla., in 
place of O. B. Autry. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Margaret T. Morganti, Morgan, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Eiith E. Tritt, Shiremanstown, Pa., in 


place of J. B. Cassidy, resigned. 
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Laura E. Coughenour, Isabella, Pa., in place 
of N. J. Angelo, resigned. 

Harry F, Aiken, Brookville, Pa., in place of 
W. T. Means, resigned. 

Elizabeth I. Unger, Muir, Pa., in place of 
W. W. Tallman, resigned. 

Evelyn McCarty, Beallsville, Pa., in place 
of W. A. McCarty, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 
Warren Lincoln, Shelton, Wash., in place of 
J. A. Enight, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Harriet V. Kenyon, Mellen, Wis., in place 
of I. A. Kenyon, deceased, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 21 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

ForREIGN SERVICE 


Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, United 
States Army, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
mary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 


Cecil Wayne Gray, to be foreign-service of- 
ficer of class 1, in the foreign service of the 
United States of America. 

POSTMASTERS 

ARKANSAS 

Bobby R. King, Mount Vernon. 
DELAWARE 

John B. Counselman, Houston. 
GEORGIA 

Velvie Holcomb, Tate. 
ILLINOIS 

Edith A, Wagoner, Cropsey. 
MICHIGAN 

Leonard L. Feuerstein, Chesaning. 

Alma Hill, Covington. 

Margaret J. Hoffman, Munith. 

A. Spalding Friedrich, Traverse City. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

James E. Paschall, Manson. 

OHIO 

Lauris D. Glass, Alpha. 

Lucy M. Dye, East Springfield. 

Robert G. Clark, South Vienna. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John C. Clouse, Rimer. 

TENNESSEE 
Jona R. Clark, Haydenburg. 
Luther G. Coulter, Sale Creek. 

VERMONT 
Corydon W. Cheney, Sharon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 21, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal source of light, show us the 
path that is full and free that we may 
be strong and wise in our decisions. Be 
Thou our Lord of sincerity and truth and 
the revelation of our unspoken longings. 
We pray that the deliberations of the 
Congress may be for the honor and safety 
and welfare of every section of our land, 
that all may find the way and walk with 
Thee in the paths of peace and good will. 
Most earnestly we pray, not for the 
thought of war—war which has fastened 
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its bitter fangs in our memories—but jy 
lift us out of that decadent period, pro. 
claiming a warless future. Remove from 
every eye the film of fear and dismay 
and arrest the talk that gives utterance 
to shattered hopes and trust. Help us to 
redeem these days by a wise, daring 
courage, not wandering in the wildernes 
of doubt but filled with determined se’. 
control and a vision of truth that no 
wrong* can crush and no power can de. 
one Through Jesus Christ our Lov. 
en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RYTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances; in one to include an article 
by Dr. Raphael Lampkin, and in the 
other to include a radio address deliy- 
ered by Mr. Ryter. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include a citation. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a letter from the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include editorials. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RecorD and include a letter. 


INTERNATIONALISM AND A BALANCED 
BUDGET 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress are clothed with 
certain responsibilities that many pri- 
vate, honest, and patriotic citizens do 
not have upon their shoulders. Recently 
an eastern college president, probably 4 
superinternationalist, came to my office. 
He proceeded to talk about what he 
wanted to talk about, giving his views 
relative to many important questions. 
He told me we ought to have the largest 
navy in the world; we should have the 
largest army in the world; we should 
insist on having the largest air force 
in the world; that we should spend bil- 
lions of dollars for the scientific develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. He also 
favored UNRRA to feed the starving 
people of the world as well as lend-lease. 
He also favored loans to Great Britain, 
Russia, and other countries. Above 
everything else he insisted we should 
have peacetime military conscription. 

We talked a few minutes about other 
important matters of vital interest to the 
people of our Nation. Finally, I brought 
to his attention hundreds of letters I had 
received in regard to balancing the 
Budget and having Congress to live 
within its income. He threw up his 
arms and he said, “Of course, Congress- 
man, we all admit that.” 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS (at the request of Mr. 
Hit) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record and include 


poem. 

oir. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two newspaper 
xcerpts. 

’ Mn MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
end was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from the county agent of Bristol 
County. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. MICHENER) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in two instances; in one to include some 
statistics, and in the other an editorial. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record on three subjects 
and to include certain statements. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement from 
a newspaper. 

Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

BRITISH LOAN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
read a letter I have received from 
Arkansas: 

MarcH 16, 1946. 
Representative in Congress Hon. Mr. RIch, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Congratulations to you for say- 
ing what you did about the loan to Britain. 
If our Nation would tell Churchill and all 
the rest of that bunch of English moochers 
to go jump in the lake, we would be saved 
a lot of money and future bloodshed. Why 
does our Nation continue to play the part 
of the cat, in the story of the cat, the 
monkey and the chestnuts, to England? 
Hasn't she handed us enough dirty deals in 
the past? Stand your ground. Any time 
England is interested in us it is a selfish deal. 
Tell my Demoératic friends in Congress that 
this is the way our folks back home feel 
about this. 

Very truly, 





P.S—I am a Democrat, too. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


NEED FOR DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Syivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, to assist 
in preventing starvation abroad and in- 
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crease domestic garden food production 
by giving an extra hour to continue the 
victory-garden program, I have intro- 
duced a bill today for national daylight- 
saving time beginning the last Sunday of 
April and ending the last Sunday of 
October 1946. 

Since September 25, 1945, when the 
United States gave up daylight-saving 
time, the date of the approval of H. R. 
3974, a lot has happened, and a greater 
realization has come to the country con- 
cerning the terrible conditions and 
starvation abroad. 

We Congressmen who spent several 
months in Europe last year realized the 
urgent needs and the times ahead. 

This extra hour each day will provide 
extra food and save urgently needed coal 
for assisting our good allies and those 
in need the coming winter. It is‘ little 
enough for the American people to give 
up 1 hour’s sleep to help combat the 
deaths by starvation of 3,000.000 people 
in India and five to eight million people 
in China, as well as those impoverished 
starving millions of Europe. 

The time and hour for patriotic devo- 
tion and sacrifice has not passed, as we 
Americans realize fully. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbhijection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to rise in support of 
the legislation proposed by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fu.ton]. 

In my part of the country, as else- 
where, the farmers do not like daylight 
saving, but on the other hand they have 
uncomplainingly accepted it along with 
other things which have been felt to be 
necessary in the prosecution of the re- 
cent war and in the struggle to keep our 
armed forces, our civilian population, 
and our allies, properly fed. 

In my judgment they will patriotically 
support a continuance of daylight saving 
provided they are convinced that by so 
doing they will be able to play a larger 
share in the great effort which our coun- 
try is making to help starving millions 
abroad. 

Objections to this great humanitarian 
project do not come from the farmers 
who have to do the work, but rather from 
a few consumers who are merely asked to 
make a little reduction in what is today, 
as always, the world’s best balanced and 
most abundant diet. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want the Recorp to show the situation 
as far as one member of the Committee 
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on Claims of the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned with reference to 
House procedure. We adopted some 
rules, and one of them provided for the 
hearing or consideration of omnibus 
claims bills on certain occasions. This 
rule has been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. I think it is 
about time we proceeded to follow the 
rules. 

I see the distinguished majority leader 
here and I am very glad of that. I hope 
when the time comes that the House with 
the approbation of our beloved majority 
leader may be permitted to consider the 
omnibus bills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PITTENGER. 

ure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
certainly possessed with mystic powers, 
because—the gentleman from Minnesota 
did not know it—I had just consulted 
with the distinguished minority leader 
about that very thing and I was going to 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next one of the omnibus bills be in order 
for consideration. So I congratulate my 
friend on his mystic powers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the resolution of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fut- 
TON] and concur in his judgment. It 
was a privilege to be with him for 37 
days visiting the distressed countries he 
mentioned. I personally know he went 
to the bottom of mines, to the factories, 
to the peasant farms; that he did like 
the rest of us, study with the GI’s and 
with the laboring folks instead of going 
to places where there was luxury. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of: the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sur- 
prised, amazed, and somewhat humil- 
iated when these city Members come 
along here and try to spring daylight- 
saving time on the country again in the 
name of feeding the starving hordes of 
the world. They would not do it if they 
knew any better. hey mean well but 
how little they know. I Know they pity 
the starving. SodolI. So do the farm- 
ers of the Nation. But do not spring 
daylight-saving time on us, forcing us out 
early in the morning when the ground 
end the plants are wet with dew, when 
we cannot go ahead. The farmer must 
go along in the morning, in the evening 
he must quit early or lose a lot of valu- 
able time or work several hours overtime 


I yield with pleas- 
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which his help will not do. 
production. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No. 

I want to say to the Members of this 
House and to these poor deluded men 
who want daylight-saving time not to try 
it. Forget about daylight-saving time 
and make it possible for the farmer to 
raise crops. 

I am thoroughly disgusted with all this 
sympathy for the farmers that comes 
from the city. We do not need the city 
sympathy. All we want is to be let alone 
and raise crops. If we are let alone, 
given equipment, help, and fair prices; 
we will raise crops enough to feed you 
folks in the city and all the rest of the 
world, but let us alone. If you bring 
a daylight-savings bill in here you will 
get into the damnedest dog and cat fight 
you ever saw with the farmers of this 
country. We pity you enough to feed 
you if you will just let us do it. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
rules of comity between the two Houses, 
a Member is not permitted to mention 
the name of a Member of the other body; 
but I think the world ought to know 
that when a Member of that body on 
yesterday advocated destroying all our 
atomic bombs and all the machinery to 
make them, and then giving the secrets, 
or as the President calls it, the “know 
how” of making them, out to the world, 
in my opinion, he did not speak for the 
American people; and he certainly did 
not speak for this branch of the Ameri- 
can Congress, 

Everyone knows that we are not going 
to use the atomic bomb to destroy civili- 
zation. The best thing we can do is to 
keep quiet, keep the secrets of the atomic 
bomb, keep our machinery ready, keep 
all the bombs we have, and give the 
world to understand that we want peace, 
and that we are going to have it. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississ.ppi has expired. 


AN AMERICAN POLICY FOR PEACE AND A 
NEW WORLD 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the privilege of listening to one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the United States Senate deliver a bril- 
liant speech for peace, an appeal to the 
world, an appeal to all the peoples of the 
world and the nations of the world to 
understand and to see each other’s prob- 
lems. Courageously stripping the mask 
off the “new atomic isolationism,” the 
able southern Senator discussed the se- 
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curity problems and the economic and 
political necessities of each nation. He 
urged an end to fear and suspicion and 
the elimination of the underlying causes 
of international misunderstanding. 

It was a brilliant speech and I do not 
think it is fitting to have a small portion 
of it taken up and distorted on this floor 
when the message was for peace, for 
understanding, for security, and for the 
prosperity of all the peoples of the world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’HARA asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a letter. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the March 9, 1946, program, 
Our Foreign Policy, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., which includes the de- 
bate on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project between Congressman 
PiTTENGER and Senator SALTONSTALL has 
been published. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by inserting 
this printed document in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Record, excepting the illustra- 
tions. The extension may exceed the 
limit established by the Joint Committee 
on Printing. In spite of this I ask unani- 
mous consent that the extension be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


WHAT MAKES AMERICA GREAT 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Sneaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, last night in 
listening to the radio I heard a com- 
mentator tell the story of a streamlined 
passenger train of the Illinois Central 
Railroad that will stop at a small ‘town 
in Tennessee tonight for the purpose of 
picking up a crippled little girl that has 
been waving flowers to the trainmen of 
both freight and passenger trains as they 
have passed through this little village 
for more than a year. 

The trainmen, though brave, strong, 
and grim as they must be, are still gen- 
erous, and out of their souls they have 
been inspired to and have collected a 
fund out of their own pockets to take 
her to a hospital in St. Louis. She is 
going to have a drawing room to herself 
and she will be taken at the expense of 
these noble trainmen to that great hos- 
pital to be operated on to correct her 
physical disabilities and to give her 
longer life. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the thing that 
helps to make America great, That ap- 
proaches the spirit of Him who said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” or still that 
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other great truth, “that it is more blesseq 
to give than to receive.” 
Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleas. 
ure to present this to.the House. 
RELIEF OF SUNDRY CLAIMANTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, | 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday 
next it may be in order for the nin 
to consider the bill (H. R. 3068) for the 
relief of sundry claimants. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RAYMOND C. CAMPEELL 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R, 3904) for 
the relief of Raymond C. Campbell, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and agree 
to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,500” and in- 
sert “$6,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GEORGE W. MURRELL AND KIRBY 
MURRELL, A MINOR 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3012) for 
the relief of George W. Murrell and Kirby 
Murrell, a minor, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and agree to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of George W. Murrell; Kirby Mur- 
rell, a minor; and the estate of Mamie W. 
Murrell, deceased.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

KATHLEEN LAWTON McGUIRE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2670) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Kath- 
leen Lawton McGuire, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$1,657.25” and 
insert “$1,000”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


The Senate amendment was on 
curred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





COLD SPRING, MINN. 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2008) for 
the relief of the village of Cold Spring, 
Minn., with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Pace 1, line 6, strike out “$3,637.27” and 
insert “$2,100”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the 
pill (H. R. 5201) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Membeys failed to answer to their 
hames: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Balicy Fellows Johnson, 
Baldwin N.Y. Fisher Luther A. 
Barden Flood Jones 
Barry Forand Kelley, Pa. 
Benier Fuller Kelly, Ill. 
Bloom Gamble King 
Bolton Gathings Kirwan 
Boren Geelan Latham 
Boykin Gerlach Lesinski 
Buckley Gibson Lynch 
Buffett Gillette McKenzie 
Byrne, N. Y. Gillie Mansfield, Tex. 
Carnahan Gore Mason 
Celler Grant, Ala. Murphy 
Cha pman Green Norblad 
Clark Gregory Norton 
Clippinger Hall, Patterson 
Cole, N.Y. Edwin Arthur Peterson, Fla. 
Colmer Hall, Peterson, Ga. 
Courtney Leonard W. Pfeifer 
Crawford Halleck Philbin 
Cunningh 1m Hancock Phillips 
Curley Hart Ploeser 
Dawson Hartley Plumley 
De Lacy Hébert Powell 
Dingell Heffernan Price, Fla 
Dondero Hinshaw Quinn, N. Y. 
Ougias, Calif. Hoffman Rabin 
Douglas, Ill, Holmes, Mass. Rains 
— ry Howell Randolph 
ngie, Calif, Jackson Rayfiel 
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Reed, N. Y. Simpson,Tll. Wadsworth 
Robertson, Simpson, Pa. Walter 

N. Dak, Slaughter Wasielewski 
Roe, N. Y. Smith, Maine Whitten 
Ryter Smith, Ohio Winter 
Savage Stefan Wolfenden, Pa. 
Sheridan Stevenson Zimmerman 
Short Sumners, Tex. 
Sikes Torrens 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 315 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5201) “making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 11, 12, 27, and 28. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 
and 29, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 8 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out the sum “$870,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$970,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
At the end of the sum “$3,272,883” inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“, of which $40,000 shall be available for 
salaries and expenses of the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$101,000” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and egree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made 
to the Bureau of the Budget shall be used 
for the maintenance or establishment of 
more than four regional, field, or any other 
offices outside the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$3,060,000”; and the Senate 
egree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$1,792,700”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$2,194,120”; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$8,075.000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$4,916.709"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30. and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$4,431.142,415"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee report in disagreement the 
following amendments numbered 10 and 18. 

JOE HENDRICKS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
GEORGE ANDREWS 
ALPERT THOMAS, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
FRaNcis CASE, 
Henry C. DwoRsHAK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
RicHarD B. RUSSELL, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREENE, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
STYLEs BRIDGEs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 5201, making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, 
submit the following report in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

Nos. 1 and 2: Inserts the proposal of the 
Senate amended to provide that $970,000 
shall be returned to the Treasury, instead 
of $870,000, as proposed by the Senate, the 
reduction of $100,000 being applied to the 
item for work in connection with the grounds 
of the Execution Mansion, instead of provid- 
ing for salaries and expenses of the White 
House Office from the unexpended balances 
in the fund of $1,650,000 appropriated in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946, and 
returning the remainder to the Treasury, 
as proposed by the House. 

Nos, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, relating to the 
Bureau of the Budget: Appropriates $3,272,- 
983, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,044,880, as proposed by the House, for 
salaries and expenses; inserts the language 
“of which $40,000 shall be available for 
salaries and expenses of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization; provides not exceeding $25,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,500, as proposed by the House, for pur- 
chase and exchange of lawbocks, books of 
reference, newspapers and periodicals; pro- 
vides not exceeding $1,800 for teletype news 
service, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,350, as proposed by the House; provides 
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not to exceed $2,600 for penalty mail costs, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,570, 
as proposed by the House; provides $42,500 
for employment of persons or organizations 
by contract or otherwise without regard to 
section 87€9 of the Revised Statutes, or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $38,759, 
as proposed by the House; appropriates 
$101,000 for printing and binding, instead of 
$88,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$125,000, as proposed by the Senate, the re- 
duction of $24,000 in the figure proposed by 
the Senate being applied to funds for print- 
ing the revised edition of volumes I and If 
of the Standard Commodity Classification; 
and includes the proposal of the Senate with 
reference to the maintenance or establish- 
ment of regional, field or other offices outside 
the District of Columbia, amended to per- 
mit the maintenance or establishment of 
four such cffices. 

Nos. 11 and 12, relating to the Federal 
Communications Commission: Appropriates 
$5,560,000, of which not to exceed $2,984,060 
shall be available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $5,360,000, of which #2,- 
884.000 would have been available for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16, relating to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission: Appropriates %3,- 
060,000 for salaries and expenses, instead of 
$2,860,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$3,115,000, as proposed by the Senate, of 
which $1,822,250 shall be available for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, 
instead of $1,674.500, as proposed by the 
House, and §1,792,700, as proposed by the 
Senate; and appropriates $235,000 for flocd- 
control surveys, of which $100,800 shall be 
available for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. instead of $200,000, of which 
$89.600 would have been available for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, as 
proposed by the House. 

No. 17: Apvropriates $2,194,120 for salaries 
and expenses, Federal Trade Commission, in- 
stead of $2,094,120, as proposed by the House, 
and $2,333,620, as proposed by the Senate, 
the increase of $100,000 in the bill as passed 
by the House being provided for law en- 
forcement and trade practice conference 
work of the Commission. 

Nos. 19, 20, and 21, relating to the Public 
Roads Administration: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of one hundred and twenty-one used 
or surplus passenger automobiles, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of one hundred, 
as proposed by the House; provided $1,812,5¢0 
for personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $1,€82,785, as proposed by the House; and 
inserts the clarifying words “a part of” in 
the item for secondary or feeder roads, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

No. 22: Appropriates $8,075,000 for gen- 
eral expenses, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, instead of $8,000,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $8,130,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, the reduction of $55,000 in the 
amount recommended by the Senate con- 
sisting of a decrease of $25,000 in the pro- 
posed increase of $106,000 for the Bureau of 
Service in connection with car-service sup- 
ply and control work, the remaining reduc- 
tion of $30,000 being applied as a general 
cut. 

No. 23: Strikes out the provision of the 
House proposing an appropriation of $5,000 
for the Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 24: Appropriates $4,916,700 for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, instead cf 
64,791,700, as proposed by the House, and 
$5,041,700, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 25: Appropriates $1,452,512 for salaries 
and expenses, Smithsonian Institution, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,408,224, 
as proposed by the House. 
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No. 26: Appropriates $772,490 for salaries 
and expenses, National Gallery of Art, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $757,490, 
as proposed by the House. 

No. 27: Appropriates $975,000 for salaries 
and expenses of the Tariff Commission, es 
proposed by the House, instead of $1,125,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 28, 29, and 30, relating to the Veterans’ 
Administration: Appropriates $553 ,805,915 for 
administration, medical, hospital, and dom- 
iciliary services, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $553,845.915, of which $40,000 shall 
be available for the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, as proposed by the Senate; ap- 
propriates $1,648,387,000 for readjustment 
benefits, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $2,148,387,000, as proposed by the House, 
the reduction of $500,000,000 in the House fig- 
ure being accounted for by the passage of a 
special resolution (H. J. Res. 316) appropriat- 
ing that amount which was required immedi- 
ately for the payment of readjustment bene- 
fits; and corrects the total of appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The following amendments are reported in 
disagreement: 

No. 10, relating to the emergency fund for 
the President. The House managers will 
recommend concurrence in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

No. 18, authorizing the Fedcial Works Ad- 
ministrator to accept payment on obliga- 
tions held by him of States or other public 
bodies. The House managers will recommend 
concurrence in the Senate amendment. 

Jor HENDRICKs, 

GEORGE Maton, 

GEORGE ANDREWs, 

ALBERT THOmMas, 

RB. B. WicGLEsworTn, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

Henry C. Dworsiaxk, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no disagreement 
on the conference report itself. The bill 
as it left the House was a reduction 
under the Budget estimate of $47,613,- 
876. In the conference report the bill 
is reduced under the Budget estimate by 
the amount of $45,899,825. 

The total of the bill, of course, when it 
left the House was larger than it is at 
the present time, owing to the elimina- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration 
item of $590,000,000. I think that fairly 
well sums up the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH |. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I have signed this conference report not 
because I am happy in the result, but 
because once again it seems that the 
report is the best that can be hoped for 
under existing conditions. 

The House will recall that the recom- 
mendations received from the Bureau of 
the Budget, on behalf of the President, 
called for appropriations in the fiscal 
year 1947 exceeding those of 1946 by 
about $1,376,000,000, and exceeding those 
for the fiscal year 1939, just prior to the 
war, by about $2,136,000,000. 

Of the increases compared with the 
fiscal year 1946, it is true that about 
$1,240,000,000 was in respect to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but over and 
above this there were increases recom- 
mended of about $136,000,000, appropria- 
tions for the great majority of the 
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agencies included in this bill 
increases in the coming year, a number 
of them refiecting the largest approprig. 
tions in their history. 

The House reduced the bill by abou: 
$46,700,000. The Senate increased it by 
about $2,100,000. The Senate bill he; 
been reduced in conference by abou 
$388,500. 

The net result is that while this pjy 
is some $46,000,000 under the Budge 
estimates, it is still about $91,000.09) 
above appropriations for the same pur. 
poses, excluding the Veterans’ Adminis. 
tration, in the present fiscal year, 

I sometimes think, Mr. Speaker, that 
a distinguished Member of the Senate 
was entirely correct when he stated 
facetiously a short time ago that, in his 
opinion, we would never get any real 
economy here in the Congress until aij 
the money in the national deficit has 
been spent. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, | 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to state to the 
House what is done by the conference 
report on the White House item, which 
attracted the attention of many Men- 
bers at the time that the action was taken 
in the House. 

It will be recalled that in the House we 
proposed to recapture the money which 
had been originally appropriated for the 
White House extension in the deficiency 
bill and apply part of it to the payment 
of office salaries and return the balance 
to the Treasury. The Senate concurred 
in the action so far as rescinding the ap- 
propriation was concerned, but instead of 
applying the part proposed to be reap- 
propriated to the payment of salaries, it 
proposed its use for certain improve- 
ments of the White House grounds, but 
not the building of the west wing offices, 
museum, cafeteria, and auditorium 4s 
originally contemplated. The Senate 
proposal was to apply $265,000 to the 
completion of the east wing, and that 
was explained as the completion of the 
interior of the east wing which is already 
constructed and has been in use for 
some years. These funds would make it 
possible to redecorate the east wing and 
improve the interior. Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars was pro- 
posed by the Senate for work on the 
grounds of the Executive Mansion, 20 
underground storeroom at $59,000, re- 
habilitation of the present heating sys- 
tem, $60,000, and a service tunnel on the 
north side, $47,000. 

The action of the conference conculs 
in that program approved by the Senate, 
except that we increased the return \ 
the Treasury by $100,000, and that in- 
creased return to the Treasury is accom- 
plished by reducing the amount for the 
grounds of the Executive Mansion {rol 
$225,000 to $125,000. That is the way = 
which the approval of the conference re- 
port leaves the fund. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, ! 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts speaks of the amount this 
appropriation is above the appropriation 
of 1939, and I believe also of the present 
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fscal year. I may say to the House that 
the increase is due almost entirely to the 
$1,236,243,165 for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and $159,838,792 for the Bureau 
of Public Roads. In addition, there is no 
fair comparison between this appropria- 
tion and the appropriation for 1939. All 
‘he agencies have had more work to do, 
and they have a backlog, so we naturally 
expect the appropriation to be bigger. 
We have reduced it even below the Presi- 
dent’s estimate, however. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sonate amendment No. 10: Page 4, line 21, 
insert the following: 

“pMIRCENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT 

“Emergency fund for the President: Not 
to exceed $5,000,000 of the appropriation 
‘Emergency fund for the President,’ contained 
in the First Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1943, as supplemented 
and amended, is hereby continued available 
until! June 30, 1947: Provided, That no part 
of such fund shall be available for allocation 
to finance a function or project for which 
function or project a Budget estimate of ap- 
propriation was transmitted pursuant to law 
during the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Con- 
gresses and such appropriation denied after 
consideration thereof by the Senate and 
House of Representatives or by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of both bodies.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HenprIcKs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10 and concur in the 
same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “Senate” in line 12 of said amend- 
ment strike out the remainder of the line 
and all of lines 13 and 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “or House of Repre- 
sentatives or by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of either body.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
lask for a division of the question. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a division of 
this motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is in 
eae and can get a division of the ques- 
ion, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Florida 
yield me 4 minutes in order that I may 
explain the situation? 

Mr. HENDRICKS, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the amendment. 

, Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the reason I asked for this time 
is to explain the situation we have be- 

‘ore us, so that everyone will understand 
just where we are. We are considering 
Senate amendment No. 10, which appears 
at the bottom of page 4 of the inde- 
Pendent offices appropriation bill. 
we be remembered that when this 
= “as considered in the House the gen- 
Veman from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaK] 
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made a point of order against the para- 
graph, which carried a $5,000,000 appro- 
priation for emergency funds for the 
President, and the point of order was 
sustained. When the bill went to the 
Senate the $5,000,000 was restored. The 
question pending before the House now 
is whether or not we should recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment restor- 
ing the $5,000,000. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asked for a division of the question, the 
question being on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HeEnpricxs] 
that we recede and concur with an 
amendment. The effect of asking for 
the division is to force a separate vote 
on the question of receding, and the 
question we will first vote upon will be 
whether or not the House should recede. 
If that motion should be voted down, 
then, presumably, the gentleman from 
Florida will make the customary motion 
to further insist upon cur disagreement. 
If the motion should not be voted down 
and the House recedes, then the question 
will recur on the balance of the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
that we concur with an amendment. 

Parenthetically, I would say that the 
amendment is desirable if the fund be 
approved. Its effect is to deny the avail- 
ability of the funds for any project if a 
request for funds for such project has 
been denied by either body of the Con- 
gress or by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of either body. 

The first question to be decided, how- 
ever, is whether or not we shall recede. 
That places squarely before the House 
the question of whether or not there 
should be any emergency fund for the 
President at all. It has been the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Idaho 
and many Members of the minority side 
at least, that under present conditions, 
with the war over and with the Congress 
in session as steadily as it is, there is no 
occasion for an emergency fund; that 
the history of the emergency fund shows 
that on practieally every use to which it 
has been put there has been ample time 
for the President to send up a supple- 
mentary estimate or a request for early 
consideration. The deficiency commit- 
tee has been very prompt to respond to 
appeals for emergency appropriations. 
We have passed several here in the re- 
cent history of the House where on very 
short notice when an emergency has 
arisen the deficiency committee has 
given it consideration. The question that 
is now before the House is whether or 
not you want to continue the existence 
of an emergency fund from which the 
President may make appropriations or 
expenditures without any justification or 
without presenting the matter to the 
Congress. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Do I correctly state 
the situation when I say that the ques- 
tion is whether or not the President shall 
be given a blank check to spend as he 
may see fit for such purposes as he may 
desire, the sum of $5,000,000. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 


tleman is correct in that assumption. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Has the committee 
reported a proposal such as that? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; that 
is not in the conference report. That is 
what is in disagreement. A vote “aye” 
to recede is a vote for the blank check; 
a vote “no” is against it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHax]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
plained the parliamentary situation in 
regard to the motion now pending. I 
want to call attention to the proviso 
added by the Senate. I quote: 

Provided, That no part of such fund shall 
be available for allocation to finance a func- 
tion or project for which function or project 
a Budget estimate of appropriation was trans- 
mitted pursuant to law during the Seventy- 
ninth and Eightieth Congresses and such 
appropriation denied after consideration 
thereof by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives or by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of both bodies. 


Mr. Speaker, I contend that is an in- 
effectual proviso because naturally if the 
President wants to allocate funds for 
some alleged emergency proposal which 
might be denied in Congress, he would 
not transmit a Budget request to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House. Consequently the committee 
would not have an opportunity to con- 
sider a request which would not be sub- 
mitted. This prohibition would be in- 
operative and ineffectual and would not 
accomplish the purpose which the con- 
ferees on the part of the other body 
contend it would. 

In the hearings on this particular item, 
there is nothing to justify the continu- 
ance of an emergency fund for the Pres- 
ident. Of course, during the war, the 
previous President had access to these 
funds and sought to justify them be- 
cause of the lack of time to present Budg- 
et requests to the Congress. During 
the hearings on this question, I asked 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
what justification there was. I quote 
Director Smith’s reply, as follows: 

The only thing we know about is some 
more money for the item that you men- 
tioned, approximately $4,000,000 for repatri- 
ation of destitute people, and if that is the 
sole item, it might then be approximately 
$13,000,000 balance instead of $17,000,000; 
but that would be a rough guess. 


Therefore, it is obvious that whereas 
there was about $17,500,000 available in 
the emergency fund of the President on 
December 6, 1945, the Director of the 
Budget did not offer any justifiable rea- 
son for continuing this emergency fund 
because he could anticipate no project 
upon which this fund might be expended. 

It has been pointed out frequently that 
Congress is in session most of the time, 
and whenever an item is needed to cover 
some emergency proposal submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget, the President 
can come here and request consideration 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

I want to stress again that this pro- 
viso is merely a subterfuge, and no Budg- 
et request would either be submitted to 
or considered by any appropriations com- 
mittee when it was anticipated there 
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would be disapproval of it. Therefore, 
I appeal to the House to defeat this 
motion to recede, so that the bill will 
remain in the exact form that it was 
when it left this body—containing no 
emergency funds for the President. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] has 
expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think almost everyone in the House 
would agree that one of the most funda- 
mental mistakes the Congress of the 
United States ever made was the sur- 
render in recent years of control over 
the purse strings of the Nation to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I object to a large emergency fund 
for the Executive on fundamental prin- 
ciple. I object to it aiso because, time 
and time again, despite frequent pro- 
tests to the Budget Bureau, it has been 
demonstrated that this fund in recent 
years has been used for purposes for 
which it should not have been used. 

I do not have time to read the items, 
but for this fiscal year between July 1 
and December 5, 1945, there were some 
13 allocations made out of the emergency 
fund, aggregating some $6,712,000. Al- 
most without exception, in my opinion, 
those items not only could but should 
have been brought to the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress, instead of 
being spent in the discretion of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, without any “Yes” or 
“No” by the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp a 
table showing the allocations: 
Statement of allocations made from the cur- 

rent appropriation, emergency fund for the 

President, national defense, 1942-46, dur- 

ing the period July 1 to Dec. 5, 1945 
Balance available for allocation 

as of July 1, 1945__.._-_-_.. 
Rescission of portions of pre- 

vious allocations_._......... +10, 558, 284 
Rescission of appropriation... —45, 000,000 


$58, 935, 122 


Total available for allo- 
CURIE hin dcninthnittinents 24, 493, 406 





Allocations: 

Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent: For procurement 
of special reports and 
handling of special prob- 

100, 000 
Independent offices: Veter- 
ans’ Administration : 
For printing and bind- 
ing (Reimbursable — 
ibe: ies IPED tenn eriitistinictenstinnies 
Federal Security Agency: For 
temporary aid to civil- 
ROE a ccesiitann edema 
Department of Commerce: 
For disposal of Office of 
Civilian Defense prop- 
CUE sch cncsceenaderecnsiantiainmes 
Department of the Interior: 
For special committee 
appointed by President. 
Department of Justice: For 
confidential purposes__. 
Department of Labor: For 
President's National La- 
bor-Management Con- 
SEFEROD .2.cnccscnenpence 


200, 000 


1, 300, 000 


*221, 000 


19, 800 
2, 771, 357 


15, 000 
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Allocations—Continued 
Department of State: 
For procurement of spe- 
cial reports.......... 
Expenses of personal rep- 
resentative of Presi- 
dent to United Na- 
tions Organization__-. 
Cultural relations with 
China, Near East, and 
Africa (pursuant to 
Public Law 529)-----. 
Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education in 
London (pursuant to 
Public Law 529)-...--. 
For confidential purposes. 
Expenses of representative 
of President in French 
West Africa.......... 


$125, 000 
$77, 500 
1, 390, 000 


172, 000 
15, 000 


5, 539 


Total allocations to 


Dec. 5, 1945_--. 6, 712, 196 


Balance available for 
allocation as of 
Dec. 6, 1945_._. 17,781,210 


I should not object to a small fund un- 
der present conditions, but the fighting is 
over, and it seems to me altogether un- 
necessary to set up such a fund as $5,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1947. 

I hope when the question recurs on 
whether the House will recede, that the 
Members will vote “no” in order that the 
proposed fund of $5,000,000 may be elim- 
inated or substantially decreased. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. TABER}. 

Mr. TABER. This fund for the Presi- 
dent permits the President to allocate 
funds for any purpose he may see fit ex- 
cept something that has not heretofore 
been deliberately refused by the Con- 
gress. That allows him to go ahead and 
spend money for a purpose which is not 
authorized by Congress. It has never 
been the custom in this country for any 
such fund to be available in peacetime; 
it never was for any President, it should 
not be now. There was not a single item 
of allocation in the last 12 months that 
was of an emergency character. There 
is no possible excuse for the continuance 
of this operation, and the Congress of 
the United States should now recover to 
itself the power to appropriate money 
and to provide for the departments of 
the government. If we do not, activities 
of all kinds will be started which the 
Congress will not approve and for which 
we will be subjected to all kinds of high 
pressure to continue. 

I hope the Congress will refuse to re- 
cede, and will recover back to itself the 
power to create agencies and to appro- 
priate funds for their continuance. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. .Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes, after which I ex- 
pect to move the previous question on 
the motion to recede. 

Mr. Speaker, they would lead you to 
believe that we are being careless and 
reckless by allowing the President $5,- 
000,000 emergency funds in this bill. 
Many bills have passed carrying large 
emergency funds for the President. Ex- 
cept for the fact that some of us who 
might want to play politics sometimes 


_who want to change this would give ih 
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have criticized, it cannot be shown 
the funds have been expended in any 
way they should not have been, This 
bill came to the House originally yj 
$5,000,000 for the President’s 
fund. It was knocked out on a poin; af 
order and the House had no Opportunity 
to vote on it. It went to the Sena, 
They restored it and put all the safe. 
guards around it they possibly could, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ney 
York says we are giving the Presiden; , 
blank check to write and do with wh 
he will. I admit that, and I am willing 
to give it to him. All these gentieme, 


President nothing. They state that th 
war is over. Maybe the shooting yy; 
is over, but really I must say that is no; 
true. As far as we are concerned thy 
shooting war is over, but the war is not 
over and nobody with any intelligenc 
can stand here and say that the war js 
over. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen. 
tleman yield? . 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Not at this time. 

Certainly emergency conditions arising 
out of the war are not over. The gen- 
tleman from New York says there ar 
no emergencies for which this fund neei 
be used. May I point out to you that 
the emergency fund was used to finance 
the UNO meetings. There has been no 
appropriation made for it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Not at this time. 
I have only 5 minutes. I will yield later. 

There may be other organizations and 
other purposes arising out of UNO thai 
would need some money before an ap- 
propriation could be put through the 
Congress for it. 

The President used this emergency 
fund for the taking over of strike-bound 
plants. The President used this emer- 
gency fund to set up the office of the 
Housing Expediter for emergency hous- 
ing. He used the emergency fund for 
the fact-finding boards. He used it for 
many purposes. 

Is the President asking for a lot of 
money to spend and use foolishly? He's 
not. He had $59,000,000 last year. He. 
himself, asked that $45,000,000 of it be 
taken back, and it was. . 

He is only asking now for $5,000,000 in 
the coming fiscal year. The war is no 
ended in this country, and I feel that the 
people of the United States are of the 
opinion that the President ought to have 
this $5,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the get- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. No estimate was eve 
submitted up there to take care of the 
UNO. If there had been, it would have 
received prompt consideration. There s 
no emergency which justifies this allot- 
ment. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. That stil! does not 
obviate the fact that emergencies *™ 
arise where the expenditure of money © 
needed immediately. If we cannot trus! 
the President of the United Siates with 
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¢5,900,000, we cannot trust him to be 
president of the United States. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Does not the gentleman 
feel that the $5,000,600 is the lowest fig- 
ure that we can afford to provide at this 
time in view of the demands that the 
president may possibly have and in view 
of the record made in the use of these 
funds within the Tast year? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes. The Presi- 
dent had $59,000,000 last year and for the 
coming year he is asking for $5,000,000. 
I think that is a fair reduction in any- 
pocy’s language. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the gentleman made the statement that 
the President’s expenditure of these 
funds could not be challenged or ques- 
tioned in any instance, I was wondering 
if the gentleman had in mind the use of 
this fund for the making of allocations to 
the FEPC, the refugee camp in New York, 
and for the construction of this so-called 
“mad heuse” down on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. In connection with all of those 
projects Congress has raised some ques- 
tion, whether wisely or not, but at least 
some doubt may exist as to whether or 
not the President’s wisdom was perfect 
in making those allotments. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Did the gentleman 
vote for the FEPC? When he answers 
thet, then I will answer his question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know that that question has come to a 
vote yet. We have heard a little about 
a discharge petition which seeks to bring 
it up. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. 
vote before. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On ap- 
propriations, perhaps. If the gentleman 
will look up the roll call he may find out. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Will the gentle- 
man answer the question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
recall my vote. 
call his vote? 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Yes,Ido. I voted 
no.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then the 
gentleman has answered the question I 
wanted to put. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. If the gentleman 
voted for the FEPC, or if he is in favor 
of it, he cannot contend that the Presi- 
dent’s allotment to that agency is not a 
proper allotment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
gentleman is the one who raised the 
(uestion as to whether or not the Presi- 
dent’s use of the funds can be criticized. 
The gentleman has qualified for his own 
challenge, 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not agree 
With the President in the allotment of 
funds to the FEPC, but the President had 
= legal right and authority to do it. 
‘ We gentleman is for the FEPC, then he 
‘annot contend that the President did 


Mr. 


It has come to a 


I do not 
Does the gentleman re- 





not properly allot that money out of the 
emergency fund. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to know if this 
fund is going to be used for that purpose. 
If it is, I am going to vote against the 
conference report. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
made inquiry at the White House if funds 
would be used for that purpose and I 
was told they had no intention of using 
funds for that purpose unless the act is 
authorized; therefore I assume the 
President will keep his word and will use 
none of these funds for FEFC. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr, HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recede. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion cffered by the gentleman 
from Florida that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 140, not voting 110, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 62] 


YEAS—181 

Abernethy Earthman Lankam 
Allen, La. Eberharter Larcade 
Almond Elliott Lea 
Andrews, Ala. Ervin Link 
Baldwin, Md. Fallon Ludlow 
Barden Peighan Lyle 
Barrett, Pa. Fernandez McCormack 
Barry Plannagan McDonough 
Bates, Ky. Fogarty McGehee 
Beckworth Folger McGlinchey 
Bell Gallagher Madden 
Biemiller Gardner Mahon 
Bland Gary Maloney 
Boykin Gordon Manasco 
Bradley, Pa. Gorski Mankin 
Brehm Gossett Mansfield, 
Brooks Granahan Mont. 
Brown, Ga, Granger Mansfield, Tex. 
Bryson Grant, Ala. Marcantonio 
Bulwinkle Hare May : 
Bunker Harless, Ariz. Miller, Calif, 
Burch Harris Mills 
Burgin Hart Morgan 
Camp Havenner Morrison 
Cannon, Fla. Hays Murdock 
Cannon, Mo. Healy Murray, Tenn, 
Chelf Hedrick Neely 
Clark Hendricks Norrell 
Clements Hobbs O’Brien, Il. 
Cochran Hoch O’Brien, Mich, 
Combs Holifield O'Neal 
Cooley Hook O'Toole 
Cooper Huber Outland 
Cox Izac Pace 
Cravens Jarman Patrick 
Crosser Johnson, Calif. Pickett 
Curley Johnson, Poage 
D’Alesandro Lyndon B. Powell 
Daughton, Va. Johnson, Okla. Price, Ill. 
Davis Kee Priest 
Delaney, Kefauver Rabaut 

James J. Kerr Randolph 
Delaney, Kilday Rankin 

John J. King Resa 
Domengeaux Kirwan Richards 
Doughton, N. C. Klein Riley 
Douglas, Calif, Kopplemann Rivers 
Doyle LaFollette Robertson, Va, 
Durham Lane Robinson, Utah 
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Roe, Md. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Sheppard 
Smith, Va. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spence 


Adams 
Allen, Dl. 
Andersen, 

H Carl 
Anderson, Calif 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Brad!ey, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis, 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carison 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Corbett 
Curtis 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel,Mich, 
Fenton 


Starkey 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 

Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 

NAYS—140 
Fulton 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hate 
Hail, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Landis 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lewis 
Luce 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McGregor 
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Voorhis, Calif. 
Weaver 

Velch 

West 

White 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Worley 


MeMillen, Il. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin. Mass. 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller. Nebr. 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Ramey 

Reece. Tenn. 
Reed, I'l 
Rees, Kans, 
Rich 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Schwabe, Okla, 
Scrivner 
Sharp 

Smith, Wis, 
Springer 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill, 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 

Towe 

Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Woodruff 


NOT VOTING—110 


Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Bender 
Boom 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boren 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clippinger 
Cofiee 

Cole, N. ¥. 
Colmer 
Courtney 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Dawson 

De Lacy 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Douglas, Il. 
Drewry 
Eaton 
Engle, Calif. 
Fellows 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forand 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gerlach 


Gibson 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Gore 
Green 
Gregory 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Hatleck 
Hancock 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Mass, 
Howell 
Jackson 
Jensen 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Jones 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Ill. 
Keogh 
Latham 
Lemke 
Lesinskli 
Lynch 
McKenzie 
McMillan, S. C. 
Mason 
Monroney 
Murphy 
Norblad 
Norton 
Patman 


Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Ploeser 
Price, Fla. 
Quinn, N. Y, 
Rabin 
Rains 
Rayfiel 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Roe, N. Y,. 
Ryter 
Savage 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Sparkman 
Stefan 
Torrens 


Wadsworth 


Walter 
Wasielewski 
Whitten 


Zimmerman 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr, Patterson for, with Mr. Ploeser against, 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Bender against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr, Gillie against. 

Mr. Sheridan for, with Mr. Dondero against, 

Mrs. Douglas of Illinois for, with Mr. Simp- 
son of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Courtney for, with Mr. Fuller against, 

Mr. Gore for, with Mr. Stefan against. 

Mr. Carnahan for, with Mr. Buffett against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Cole of New York 
against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Cunningham 
against. 

Mr. Sparkman for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Reed of New York against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. Shafer against, 

Mr. Rayfiel for, with Mr. Latham against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Schwabe of Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr. Byrne of New York for, with Mr. Craw- 
ford against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Fellows against. 

Mr. Roe of New York for, with Mr. Halleck 
against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Jensen against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 

Mr. Monroney for, with Mr. Jones against. 

Mr. De Lacy for, with Mr. Howell against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Gillette against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Price of Florida with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Gwinn of New York. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Torrens with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Martin] wish recognition? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
if I might have a couple of minutes. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for the time and 
take advantage of it to inquire of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
these two conference reports today and 
the Hays bill there is no legislative pro- 
gram for tomorrow, and if there is no 
objection I shall then ask that we ad- 
journ from today until next Monday. 

Monday next is District day, but I un- 
derstand that committee has no bills to 
be considered. 

H. R. 3068, an omnibus claims bill out 
of the Claims Committee, for which 
unanimous consent to consider on Mon- 
day has already been secured, will be 
brought up at that time. There are sev- 
eral private bills in that omnibus meas- 
ure, 

On Tuesday and Wednesday we will 
consider a joint resolution on veterans’ 
housing, which carries an appropriation 
of approximately $250,000,000, following 
the Second Emergency Housing bill. 


Yes; 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, That 
is to take care of the so-called Lanham 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday we will 
also take up consideration of a second 
deficiency bill for 1946. 

On Thursday and Friday a Philippine 
trade act of 1946 bill will be considered. 
I understand the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has agreed to report this bill. The 
members of that committee are now in 
the process of writing a report. I have 
spoken with the chairman of that com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Dovcuton], and 
we have reached an agreement that we 
will consider that bill on Thursday and 
Friday. 

That is the program for next week 
with the exception, of course, conference 
reports may be brought up at any time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
Thursday be devoted to general debate? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I cannot answer 
that question specifically. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I 
understand that bill will take 2 days. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, of course 
a rule has not yet been granted. My 
understanding is application for a rule 
will be made on Monday. Obviously it 
is impossible to tell definitely at this 
time, but, personally, I would think that 
the first day should ke used in general 
debate and the second day in the reading 
of the bill. We cannot tell until a rule is 
granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
can meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 1 
thank the gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 15, line 8, 
insert the following: 

“The Federal Works Administrator is au- 
thorized to accept payment, at par and ac- 
crued interest, of any obligations, held by 
him, of States or other public bodies or non- 
profit corporations, notwithstanding the ma- 


turity dates or any premiums for the redemp- 
tion thereof.” 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


If necessary we 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to revise and exteng the 
no previously made and include a 

e. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted the 
following conference report and state. 
ment on the bill (H. R, 5671) making ap. 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fis) 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis. 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bil! (Hp 
5671) “making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations {o; 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes,” having met, after full ang 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree. 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 


“LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


“For funds in eddition to funds authorized 
under this head in the Denartment of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act, 1946, and for the 
same objects and subject to the same condi- 
tions, the limitation of $67,500,000 in the au- 
thorization and direction to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make advances, 
contained under this head in said Act, is 
hereby increased to $82,500,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Loutrs LupLow, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

Lovis C. Rapavrt, 

JED JOHNSCN, 

JOHN TABE2, 

R. B. WIGGLES wortH, 

Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Howse. 


EKEnnetH McKELLAg, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 

Styie3 Brivces, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senaie. 

































STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes o! 
the two Houses on the amendments of We 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5671) making 4? 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal yea! 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explan® 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upcn 
and recommended in the accompanying Com 
ference report as to each of such amend 
ments, namely: . 

Amendment No. 1, relating to the Cou" 
of Claims: Appropriates an additional 2mov! 
of $12,000, fiscal year 1946, for printing an¢ 
binding, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2, relating to the one 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Feder#! ‘* 
curity Agency: Appropriates an additions! 
amount of $3,435,000, fiscal year 1946, for “* 


1946 


Federal share of costs of State vocational re- 
pabilitation programs, as proposed by the 
genate. 

amendment No. 8, relating to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: Appropriates an ad- 
gitional amount of $1,000,000 for increasing 
the vocational rehabilitation revolving fund 
from $500,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4, relating to loans, grants, 
and Rural Rehabilitation, Department of 
Agriculture: Increases the existing limita- 
ion of $67,500,000 upon rehabilitation loans 
to needy individual farmers by the Recon- 
«ruction Finence Corporation by $15,000,000, 
instead of by $25,000,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

It is the sense of the committee of con- 
ference that applications for loans of eligible 
yeterans of World War II should have priority 
in making loans pursuant to this additional 
authorization. 

Amendment No. 5, relating to the Navy 
Department: Provides for the payment out 
of existing appropriations of expenses in 
connection with the transfer to the United 
States of foreign vessels of war, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6, relating to cemeterial 
expenses, War Department: Appropriates en 
additional amount of $3,000,000, fiscal yeer 
1946, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7, relating to increased pay 
costs of certain Federal officers and em- 
ployees: Makes a direct approp-iation of 
$298,117,807, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
steed of an indefinite appropriation of not to 
exceed $227,565,500, as proposed by the House. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis LuUDLow, 

EmMeEtT O'NEAL, 

Lovuts C. RABAUT, 

Jep JOHNSON, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWorRTH, 

Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 5671) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Serving the right to object, will the 
gentleman from Missouri tell us what 
is in the conference report? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, nothing but emergency matters. 
There is no item in it that is not of an 
emergency nature, All agencies pro- 
Vided for in this bill are either out of 
money or nearly so, and must be pro- 
vided for immediately. The conferees 
on the part of the two Houses have met 
and have reached complete agreement. 
There is no difference of opinion on any 
provision in the report. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Is there any dis- 
agreement on any item at all? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No dis- 
agreement on any item. There is com- 
= agreement on the report in its 
revy 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill is substantially in the form in 
which it passed the House as to House 
provisions. There is but one change as 
to such provisions, and that relates to 
pay costs, as to which the Senate has pro- 
vided specific appropriations instead of 
limited indefinite appropriations. It is 
merely a change in form. Therefore, the 
only reason this bill went to conference 
was that the Senate added 6 amendments, 
excluding the pay-cost amendment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Arizona. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for rural electrification in 
this bill? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is not 
in this bill; that has been provided for in 
an earlier measure. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speakcr, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I was concerned by the 
fact that while the Senate provided $25,- 
000,060 in additional loans for the Farm 
Security Administration, in conference 
the figure was reduced so that only $15,- 
000,000 will be available for additional 
loans by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. I had heped very much that we 
might agree to the Senate figure of $25,- 
000,000. May I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee if he believes 
the $15,000,000 will be reasonably ade- 
quate to meet the demands, particularly 
the demands of veterans, for loans? I 
know I have received numerous letters 
from individual veterans and individual 
farmers in my home State who are de- 
pendent upon Farm Security Adminis- 
tration loans. They were told a few 
days ago that there is no more money 
available. I would hate for us to find 
that the $15,000,000 provided here is not 
adequate to meet the most pressing de- 
mands. Will the gentleman make some 
statement as to that situation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The 
amount is more than adequate. On 
March 8 there still remained of this ap- 
propriation in round figures $6,500,000; 
to be specific, as I recall it, $5,465,000 re- 
mained on March 8 unused and uncom- 
mitted. Of course, the larger part of 
that amount is still uncommitted. The 
Senate amendment, however, provided 
for $25,000,000 additional, $15,000,000 of 
it for veterans and $10,000,000 for non- 
veterans. We have agreed to $15,000,- 
000, and in the conference report we set 
out that the veterans are to have priority. 
Therefore, under the bill as here reported 
we have approximately the $6,500,000, 
and in addition the $15,000,000 carried 
by this amendment in the allotment of 
which the veterans are to have priority. 
I may say that suggestions to the effect 
that there might not be sufficient money 
were based upon estimates. No actual 
figures were submitted. They merely 


I yield to 


I yield to 
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submitted surmises, and even under the 
figures submitted it is not clear that any 
additional amount will be necessary. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that no 
estimate was made and no Budget esti- 
mate was submitted for this item? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true. 

Mr. Chairman, if there had been any 
desire to follow the regular routine, a very 
essential routine in these days when we 
are trying to balance the Budget, this 
item would have been submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. As a matter of 
fact, the Bureau of the Budget was not 
even consulted. They just came up here 
and threw it in without any of the usual 
advanced consideraticn, without any 
estimate and without the apnvroval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which has a very 
important function under our budgetary 
system of government. But in any event 
we have gone along and provided ample 
funds for the purpose. 

In addition to this loan matter, the 
Senate added an amendment for $12,000 © 
for printing and binding for the Court of 
Claims. The previous appropriation is 
$33,000. 

We have agreed to a Senate amend- 
ment providing an additional $3,435,000 
for the Federal share of cost of State 
vocational rehabilitation programs. The 
previous appropriation is $8,258,900. 

This will take care of the needs for al- 
lotment to the States. There is also an 
increase in the vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 

The fifth amendment involves no addi- 
tional] appropriation. It will enable the 
Navy Department to defray expenses in 
connection with the transfer to the 
United States of foreign vessels of war, 
including pay, subsistence, clothing, 
transportation, and repatriation of alien 
crews. That was agreed to by the House 
conferees. 

The last item makes an initial appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 for the procure- 
ment of caskets for the bodies of soldiers 
of World War II to be returned to this 
country for burial. 

Option will be afforded the next of kin, 
as in the last war, to determine whether 
they prefer those who fell in foreign 
lands to be returned for burial in the 
United States or whether they prefer to 
have them remain in the American ceme- 
teries on the battlefields where they fell. 
It is estimated that eventually $100,000,- 
000 will be necessary for this purpose. 
This is the initial provision of $3,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
genileman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speakcr, this is a 
unanimous report of the conferees. 
Frankly I think it calls for too much 
money in some of the items in disagree- 
ment, but it was the best settlement we 
could get out cf the Senate. It is, as the 
chairman stated in his opening re- 
merks, an emergency bill providing 
funds that must be had. You know this 
is an emergency administration. We 
have been in the throes of an emergency 
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administration ever since the 4th of 
March 1933. Just so long as this admin- 
istration lasts we can count on being in 
the throes of an emergency and emer- 
zency legislation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
New York that since 1933 we have met 
many emergencies. The preceding ad- 
ministration had brought on some of 
the most pressing emergencies in the his- 
tory of the Nation—emergencies which it 
could not meet. The World War also 
precipitated unprecedented emergencies. 
The brightest chapters in American his- 
tory are those which record the prompt 
and efficient manner in which the admin- 
istration—from 1933 to 1946—has taken 
care of every emergency, foreign and 
domestic, successfully and effectually 
and to the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, including all Heuse and Senate 
conferees on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if no one else desires to 
speak, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. , 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to; 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILL H. R. 5671 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
the Clerk be authorized to receive a mes- 
sage from the Senate on the bill H. R. 
5671, and that the Speaker be authorized 
to sign the enrolled bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement for 
the benefit of the Democratic Members. 

On Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock, if 
the House has adjourned, or if not, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
House, there will be a Democratic caucus 
for the purpose of electing a Democratic 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, there being one vacancy at this 
time. , 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
on St. Patrick’s Day by the Most Rev- 
erend Lawrence J. Sheehan, auxiliary 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an article from the 
Washington Post, dated March 19. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a _ prize-winning 
poem entitled “Soldier Returning.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH (at the request of Mr. 
Herrick) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a poem, 
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FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 545 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2501) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to continue administration of 
and ultimately liquidate Federal rural re- 
habilitation projects, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 63] 


Anderron. Calif.Gathings Patman 
Andrews, N.Y. Geelan Patterson 
Arends Gerlach Peterson, Fla. 
Auchincloss Gibson Peterson, Ga. 
Bailey Gillette Pfeifer 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gillie Philbin 
Bell Gore Ploeser 
Bloom Green Plumley 
Bolton Gregory Powell 
Bonner Griffiths Price, Fla. 
Boren jail, Quinn, N. Y. 
Buckley Leonard W. Rabin 
Buffett Halleck Rains 
Bulwinkle Hart Rayfiel 
Burch Hartley Reed, N. Y. 
Burgin Hébert Rich 
Byrne, N. Y Heffernan Robertson, 
Camp Hinshaw N. Dak, 
Carnahan Hoffman Roe, N. Y, 
Celler Bolifield Rooney 
Chapman Holmes, Mass. Ryter 
Clements Howell Savege 
Clippinger Jackson Sharp 
Cole, N. Y. Jensen Sheppard 
Colmer Johnson, Sheridan 
Cunningham Luther A Short 
Curley Johnson, Okla. Sikes 
Daughton, Va. Kelley, Pa. Simpson, Il, 
Dawson Kelly, Til Simpson, Pa. 
De Lacy Keogh Slaughter 
Delaney, King Smith, Maine 
John J, Latham Smith, Ohio 
Dingell Lea Sparkman 
Dondero Lesinski Spence 
Doug'as, Ill. Luce Stefan 
Eaton ch Stockman 
Eberharter McKenzie Sumner, Il 
Ellsworth McMillan, 8.C. Torrens 
Engel, Mich. Mason Wa'ter 
Engle, Calif. May Wasielewski 
Fisher Monroney Whitten 
Flood Murphy Wilson 
Forand Norblad Winter 
Fuller Norton Zimmerman 
Gamble O'Neal 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 301 
Members have answered to their names, 


@ quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro. 
ceedings under the call were dispeased 
with. ; : 


FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, this rule 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2501, known as the Hays pill, 
It provides for 1 hour of general debate, 
after which the bill will be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

This bill comes from the Committee on 
Agriculture. Although there was some 
question in the committee as to the bill, 
I understand an agreement has been 
reached by the committee, which believes 
that the bill should be passed despite the 
fact similar provisions are in the Cooley 
bill, because it is feared that the Cooley 
bill may take some time before it can 
clear the House and the other body. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary to sell to World 
War veterans land for agricultural pur- 
poses. It has been stated that we have 
about 1,000,000 acres of land, a consider- 
able proportion of which can be advan- 
tageously farmed. In view of the fact 
that many returning veterans are secking 
to obtain permanent homes on farms on 
which they can provide for their families, 
I think this bill is in the right direction, 
because we cannot do’too much for these 
returning men who have served our coun- 
try so well. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does this bill at- 
tempt to carry out the policy estab- 
lished by Rex Tugwell when he was in 
the Department, that is, placing people 
on farms where they could not make a 
living, even sending some of them to 
Alaska. I do not want to hold out hope 
to the veterans which fails to give them 
any security. I just do not want these 
boys to be fooled. I may favor the bill 
after the debate, but I want to be sure 
these veterans are not being sold a gold 
brick. 

Mr. SABATH. I fully appreciate that 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, has the interest of the vet- 
erans at heart, and that he would not 
favor any legislation which would not 
help them, as is intended, I believe, by 
this legislation. 

To my surprise, however, the gentle- 
man from Michigan seems to me to be 
unfair to call this the Tugwell program. 
He will recall that the purpose of the re- 
settlement program was not alone to pro- 
vide farms for ex-servicemen and the un- 
employed, but also to contribute to the 
Nation-wide effort to provide employ- 
ment for the millions still unemployed 
that we inherited from the Republican 
administration, and all in sharp con- 
trast to Mr. Hoover’s policy of letting 
the American people starve. I concede 
that some of the projects and some of 
the farmers did not succeed. Of course, 
we always have some derelicts in every 
walk of life. 5 

Under present law the Farm Security 
Administration is directed to sell the 
tracts in question as rapidly as possible; 
and that means that most of it is being 
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sold in large tracts to the highest bidder. 
Under the present law, the Secretary 
cannot delay the sales until the veterans 
cet out of service and qualify them- 
i; TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SABATH. Lyield for a question. 

Mr. TARVER. May I be permitted to 
reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Michigan? This bill gives to the 
Farm Security Administrator and the 
Department of Agriculture no authority 
which they do not already have with re- 
gard to selling these lands to veterans. 
The only material change in existing law 
is to repeal-that provision of the Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Act, for which the 
House has voted many times, and for 
which it voted again on Monday of last 
week, which prohibits the maintenance 
of these so-called cooperative land proj- 
ects except for purposes of disposition or 
liquidation. This bill would provide for 
the maintenance for 3 years after the war 
of these projects and would repeal that 
provision of existing law by implication 
and would authorize the making of ap- 
propriations in unlimited amounts as you 
will see by examining section 3, for the 
purpose of maintaining, developing, and 
carrying on these identical projects which 
Congress has many times disapproved. 
Mr. MICHENER, It will carry on the 
Tugwell program? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right, for 3 
years after the war. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, chairman of the 

Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. This legislation 
would not carry out a single project in- 
augurated by Tugwell or anyone else 
under the Farm Security Act. It only 
provides that those lands now owned 
by Farm Security that are susceptible of 
division into farm units be offered for 
sale to veterans first. It gives the vet- 
erans a preference. This Isgislation has 
attracted much attention and has been 
approved by a veterans’ association of 
the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. Personally, I do net 
see anything in the bill that could in 
any way operate against giving an op- 
portunity to veterans of obtaining a piece 
of land on which they can make their 
livelihood. 

If they require grazing land, naturally 
they will need as much as 400 acres. 
Nevertheless, I give the veterans credit 
for knowing what kind of land and how 
much land they can farm to advantage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the position 
of the various veteran organizations with 
respect to this measure? 

Mr. SABATH. The veteran organiza- 

tions I have heard from are in favor of 
this legislation. I do not see how any 
man who is interested in the veterans can 
be opposed. 
From the study I have made and from 
‘be information I have obtained, the 
Committee on Agriculture, which has 
XCII——160 
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given the matter a great deal of thought 
and consideration, feels it is bound to be 
of great benefit to 200,000 or more vet- 
erans who are seeking to establish them- 
selves on the farm, because they realize 
the advantages agriculture and farmers 
are now enjoying. I do not blame them 
for wanting to go on the farms, where 
they will at all times have a roof over 
their heads, and will be. able to raise 
enough to maintain themselves and their 
families. They will be in a much better 
position than the man who comes back 
to a job in a plant or factory or shop 
where, before he can obtain a living wage, 
he may have to.spend 2 months or more 
without employment, and go out on 
strike, before he can obtain a living wage; 
whereas, these men on the farms will 
not be subject to such trials and tribu- 
lations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I understood 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
Gross] to say that farmers do not need 
any assistance from the town and city 
folks for whom the farmers must provide 
food. 

If this bill passes and veterans of World 
War II are aided in obtaining suitable 
land for farming, as I hope they will be, 
the gentleman should have this much 
knowledge, that obtaining the land in 
itself will not make it possible for them 
to clean, clear, develop, and prepare the 
land for farming. It must be plowed, 
disked, harrowed, dragged, and planted, 
and the crop must be cultivated and 
harvested. For this, as he should know, 
all kinds of machinery, tools, and imple- 
ments are needed—tractors, plows, 
wagons, cultivators, threshers, and so 
on—which the farmers surely do not 
themselves make. 

All those things must be made in fac- 
tories by labor in the towns and cities. 
The farmers must have homes to live in, 
barns and sheds. They must be clothed. 
They must have shoes, and many, many 
other things that are not grown on the 
farm, before they can put in a crop, har- 
vest it, and ship it to market. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, he will concede 
that farmers are dependent on the city 
workers for the tools and tquipment and 
supplies that make it possible for the 
farmers to produce the crop just as the 
city workers are dependent on the 
farmers for food. 

I understand from the latest reports 
that we will have a greater crop than 
ever this year, exceeding even that of the 
bamner years of 1944-45. I hope when 
these deserving men come back and get 
these farms they will continue to follow 
the best methods of successful farmers 
and will help to produce still greater 
crops, so that we can continue not only 
to provide for our own needs but also for 
many of those starving people across 
the seas. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to a crop estimate 
for this year. Let me tell the gentle- 
man that the crops estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture and reported 
this morning have not as yet been 
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planted, so it is rather like pulling some- 
thing out of thin air. 

Mr. SABATH. I know they have 
nearly always been correct in those 
things. I know also there are some gen- 
tlemen who invariably try to make the 
country believe there will be a shortage, 
shortage, shortage in everything. That 
is only for the purpose of boosting prices 
to the consumers. I do not believe in 
that. I believe these men experienced 
in agriculture know what they are doing. 
If they do not they ought to close up 
shop and we ought to stop appropriating 
millions upon millions for them. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. In response to the 
statement of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], is it not 
a fact that estimate has been made for 
years and years? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, as always. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
is an interim extra crop report. The 
usual crop report is made on the 10th of 
the month. The crop report will come 
out on the 10th of April. 

Mr. SABATH. And I hope it will be 
even better than is indicated by the re- 
port I read this morning. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman comes from a great corn and 
hog producing State. The gentleman 
knows that the corn will not be planted 
in his State until sometime in May. 

Mr. SABATH. I fully appreciate that. 
Although I do not know much about agri- 
culture, I know that much; and I know 
a few other things as well, but I am not 
gcing to enlighten the House just now. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand several Members on this 
side of the aisle are opposed to the bill 
but I have learned of none who are op- 
posed to the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. JENKINS! and 
ask unanimous consent that he may pro- 
ceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, last fall, 
about October, Congress passed a tax 
bill providing for the repeal of excess- 
profits taxes and for carry-overs and 
carry-backs, and for the removal from 
the rolls of about 12,000,000 low-income 
taxpayers. Since its passage that law 
has provoked 9 great deal of discussion 
and some criticism. I think that if the 
bill were to come up for consideration 
at this time it might not pass. At that 
time it appeared that we were on the 
threshold of an era of prosperity, but 
that era now has slipped away from us. 
At that time people were hopeful and 
business was reconverting rapidly. The 
principal opposition at that time was 
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from those who felt that in view of the 
collosal national debt it was not wise to 
reduce taxes in any respect. Most of 
those who have recently been complain- 
ing did not complain at that time. 

A great many Members of the House 
on both sigles have indicated to me that 
they would like to have the facts with 
reference to this legislation, and espe- 
cially to the features I have mentioned. 
TI have had collaboration with one of our 
experts on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and we have gotten together a 
compilation of the facts and figures 
which I believe will answer the ques- 
tions and queries of those who have 
made inquiries. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
also ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I am inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s statement that 
if that bill were to come before us now it 
might not pass. Does the statement 
which the gentleman desires to have 
inserted in the Recorp deal with the rea- 
sons why that bill should not have been 
passed? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; I would not say 
that it does especially. It is a statement 
of facts with reference to the whole 
program. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. In the light of 
what has happened, may I conclude, from 
the gentleman’s observation that the bill 
might not pass were it up for considera- 
tion today, that the handful of us who 
voted against that tax bill prophesied 
correctly? 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman gets 
any satisfaction out of that situation, he 
is entitled toit. As Ihave already stated, 
a number of people in the country op- 
posed it. 

Mr. KOFPLEMANN. In relation to 
the statement that the gentleman de- 
sires to put into the Recorp, I would like 
to know—— 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman 
presses me on that, I will say those who 
have criticized the passage of that bill 
most sometimes forget to give credit to 
the other feature of the law which re- 
leased from the payment of all taxes 
some 12,000,000 people in the lower tax 
brackets. The criticism that has come 
to this bill is that it passed back the 
carry-forwards and carry-backs to cor- 
porations. However, that bill was a 
well-balanced bill. It did some of that, 
but not nearly to the extent that some 
would have us believe. Instead of a 
$22,000.000,000 carry-back, it was not 
more than about five billion. But it did 
release from the tax rolls about 12,000,- 
000, many of whom would probably be 
opposed to the carry-backs and carry- 
forwards, while at the same time they 
would like to have the provision that was 
passed for their benefit. It was a well- 
balanced bill passed at a time when it 
looked as if the country was getting into 
an era of prosperity and progress. It 
may not be a well-balanced bill now 
because the conditions have changed 
materiaily. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. 
anced as it came back from the 


It wasn’t bal- 
enate, 
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so far as corporation taxes were con- 
cerned. The relief to the 12,000,000 was 
a Picayune item compared to the relief 
given the corporations. But the $5,000,- 
000,000 you mention would have bal- 
anced the Budget. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would not agree with 
that statement. Every tax bill is a bur- 
den. None of them are popular. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Patents may be permitted to file a 
supplemental report to accompany H. R. 
3756. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the membership of the House will give 
me their attention while I endeavor to 
discuss the subject matter which is now 
under consideration. This is a proposal 
to repeal by indirection a part of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1946. 
In view of the statement which was 
made by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture when he interrupted the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasatu], 
and his evident misconception of the 
purposes of the bill which was reported 
by him, I desire to read from his own 
report submitted to this House on De- 
cember 17, 1945, as follows: 

The primary object of the bill is to direct 
the partial suspension, for a pericd not to 
exceed 3 years from the termination of the 
present war, of the requirement contained 
in the current Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act (59 Stat. 136) to liquidate 
as expeditiously as possible resettlement 
projects and rural-rehabilitation projects for 
resettlement purposes, in order to permit de- 
velopment and sale of the property to vet- 
erans without, precluding equitable treat- 
ment of present project occupants. 


Now, what is the provision of the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation Act of 1946 
which it is desired to repeal by indi- 
rection? 

I read from page 28 of that act: 


None of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption “Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation”, shall be 
used for (1) the purchase or leasing of land 
or for the carrying on of any land-purchase 
or land-leasing program; or (2) the earrying 
on of any operations in collective farming, 
or cooperative farming, or the organization, 
promotions, or management of homestead 
associations, land-leasing associations, land- 
purchasing associations, or cooperative land 
purchasing for colonies of rehabilitants or 
tenant purchasers, except for the liquidation 
as expeditiously as possible of any such proj- 
ects heretofore initiated. 


In other words, this bill proposes to 
remove the limitation which has been 
carried for several years and for which 
this House voted again without a dis- 
senting voice on Monday of last week 
in H. R.-5605, the Agricultural Appropri- 
ation bill for next year, preventing the 
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use of funds carried in the bill for carry- 
ing on and maintaining these projects 
by providing that they may be main. 
tained and carried on for a period of 3 
years after the war for the purpose of 
selling them to veterans or to presen} 
occupants of the projects. 

There is no necessity for any addition) 
law in order to sell these lands to vet. 
erans. The Farm Security Administra. 
tion is selling them to veterans now. It 
is carrying on now the identical policy 
which is provided for in this bill with 
the exception of that part of the pil 
which seeks to repeal the inhibition 
against maintaining these cooperative 
land projects to which I have referred 
for other purposes than liquidation. 

Let me read to you what they propose 
to do here in section 3: 

There is hereby provided to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act, including, 
without limitation, the maintenance and 
operation of the project properties and mak- 
ing betterments and improvements deemed 
necessary to accomplish the purposes— 


What purposes? For selling to veter- 
ans? No— 


the purposes for which such properties were 
acquired. 


For what purposes were they acquired? 
They were acquired in part for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the communal farm- 
ing operations on huge tracts of land 
acquired by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. They were acquired for pu- 
poses which this House has many times 
disapproved and against which it has 
legislated in the passage of several agri- 
cultural appropriation acts. Now it is 
proposed, and it is frankly stated in the 
report of the committee, that it is the 
primary purpose of the legislation to re- 
peal that inhibition. If the gentlemen 
want to repeal that inhibition they 
should have made the proposal on Mon- 
day of last week when the Agricultural 
Appropriation bill was being passed by 
the House, because we had in that bill 
this identical limitation which has been 
carried heretofore, and not a member of 
the Committee of the Whole rose to sus- 
gest that any change ought to b> made 
in that limitation. 

Our Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations has been studying this mat- 
ter for a number of years. We have 
sought to correct abuses which grew up 
in the operations of the Farm Security 
Administration. The gentleman from 
Arkansas, the author of this bill (Mr. 
Hays], was one of the officials of the 
Farm Security Administration when 
some of these abuses were being carried 
on, and one of the most outstanding a 
them was the communal project at Lake 
Dick, Ark., in his State. We have tried 
to stop the wastage of public funds, 
and the endeavor to encourage commu- 
nal farming along the lines of practices 
of Soviet Russia. We have sought to 
bring about the liquidation of these 
1,800,600 acres of land owned by the 
Farm Security Administration and 0p- 
erated largely for these purposes, ané 
they have been liquidated down to about 
600,000 acres of land which they now 
own. This report says, I believe, some 
1,100,000 acres, but that is when the re- 
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port was written, The land is down now 
to 600,000 acres. If you will refuse to 
pass this bill, we will soon get the Farm 
security Administration out of this co- 
operative land-project business. 

Who wants to turn the veterans of the 
United States into this sort of a pro- 
cram? What veteran has ever asked 
for it? Somebody of course persuaded 
John Thomas Taylor to write a letter to 
the Members of Congress, which letter 
on its face indicated that he did not 
know what he was talking about, indi- 
cating that the veterans were interested 
in an attempt to maintain these pro- 
crams for their benefit, but if you will 
read the report on the bill itself you will 
find that Mr. Taylor on the face of his 
letter did not know what he was under- 
taking to discuss and, in my judgment, 
he does not represent a half a dozen vet- 
erans in the United States; that is, with 
regard to this matter. 

In the report of Marvin Jones, who was 
then War Food Administrator, he said: 

Other than the suspension of the liquida- 
tion mandate in order to develop and sell 
the property to veterans as provided by the 
bill, the bill would not appear to authorize 
Farm Security Administration to carry on 
any program or activity proscribed by Con- 
gress under existing law. 


The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. It is perfectly clear 
from a letter which I have here from 
the present Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration that all the au- 
thority contained in this bill with the 
exception of that in regard to maintain- 
ing, developing, and carrying on these 
cooperative land projects for a period of 
3 years after the war the Farm Security 

dministration already has. I read from 
that the bill will “limit sales of such de- 
veloped or subdivided lands to only pres- 
ent occupants or veterans.” 

Then he states what he is doing under 
existing law: 

In connection with the expeditious, though 
orderly, sale of project properties, economic 
farm units are being sold at earning capacity 
values to low-income farmers meeting the 
standards of eligibility set out in the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act (including vet- 
erans eligible under such standards), and 


upon the same terms as applicable to loans 
under the act, 


In other words, everything in this bill 
that could be insisted is good is already 
provided for by law. The only thing 
that is bad, and the thing which it is 
attempted to bring about again after it 
has been stopped by Congress, is the 
Maintenance of these so-called coopera- 
tive projects. I certainly hope that the 
House, which has heretofore adopted 
many times a position with reference to 
this subject, will not permit this to be 
done under the guise of helping the vet- 
erans. It is not going to be of any as- 
Sistance to them. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Why would it 
not be proper just to give the veterans a 
preference for the purchase of this land 
and let them buy it outright? 

Mr. TARVER. They are being given 
preferential consideration by the Farm 
Security Administration. I am in favor 
of selling the land to veterans, if they 
want it. The Farm Security Adminis- 
trator now will sell veterans the land 
that has not been disposed of, if they 
want it. There is no necessity for pro- 
viding unlimited funds to carry on co- 
operative land projects in order to bring 
about that result. 

The letter from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministrator regarding this bill which I 
have permission to insert reads as fol- 
lows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
FarM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 19, 1946. 
Hon. MALcotm C. TARVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JupGce Tarver: This is in response to 
your recent oral inquiry with respect to 
H. R. 2501—“‘A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to continue administration of 
and ultimately liquidate Federal rural reha- 
bilitation projects, and for other purposes.” 

It appears that if enacted the bill would 
authorize the suspension of the liquidation 
mandate for a period not to exceed 3 years 
in order to: 

. Allow the Farm Security Administration 
to develop and subdivide the project prcep- 
erty into economic family-type units. 

At the present time the Farm Security 
Administration does not have authority to 
spend appropriated funds for the develop- 
ment and operation of project properties ex- 
cept in connection with expeditious liquida- 
tion of such properties. 

2. Limit sales of such developed or sub- 
divided lands to only present occupants or 
veterans. 

In connection with the expeditious, 
though orderly, sale of project properties, 
economic farm units are being sold at earn- 
ing-capacity values to low-income farmers 
meeting the standards of eligibility set out 
in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
(including veterans eligible under such stan- 
dards), and upon the same terms as appli- 
cable to loans under the act. 

3. Permit present occupants or veterans a 
period within which to establish their eligi- 
bility to acquire their present units, if suit- 
able, or to acquire other developed or sub- 
divided project units. 

The present direction from the Congress is 
to expeditiously liquidate project property. 

Originally there were 1,856,000 acres in- 
cluded in the project properties to be liqui- 
dated. Two-thirds of this land has been dis- 
posed of in accordance with the direction 
from the Congress, leaving 633,000 acres un- 
sold. A portion of this acreage is not suitable 
for subdivision into economic farm units and 
subsequent disposition to veterans or other 
éligible applicants. For example, six land- 
purchasing associations have 330,000 acres of 
land acquired almost wholly for grazing 
purposes which cannot be practically sub- 
divided into family-size economic units. 
Other units containing community facilities 
and utlities are not suitable for farming pur- 
poses. It is estimated that of the unsold 
land only about 105,000 acres are suitable 
for subdivision into economic farm units. 
Approximately 15 percent of this land is de- 
veloped and would be sold to project occu- 
pants if H. R. 2501 is enacted. The remain- 
ing 85 percent, if developed and subdivided, 
would produce approximately 850 economic 
family-size farm units for sale to veterans, 
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We will be glad to furnish you any addi- 
tional information you may wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
DriiarD B. LASSETFR, 
Administrator. 


(Mr, TARVER asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a letter he had received from 
Mr. Lasseter.) 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to you today, “Behold the resur- 
rected ghost of Rexford Guy Tugwell.” 
He began resettlement back in 1935 
under an Executive order. I do not re- 
call in its entirety the number of millions 
of dollars we entrusted to what I am 
frank to say is the careless sense of 
responsibility of Rexford Tugwell, but 
he has long since been removed from the 
scene and has gone on to larger fields to 
nationalize all the land in Puerto Rico. 
I understand he has come to the end 
of his accomplishment there and scon 
will assume a pedagogical position in a 
midwestern university. I say that only 
for purposes of background, because 
here we have an endeavor now to con- 
tinue for 3 years after the end of the 
war the projects that the subcommittee 
on agricultural appropriations has made 
a diligent endeavor to liquidate. When 
is 3 years after the war? I presume it 
will be 3 years from the day when the 
President proclaims the end of the emer- 
gency or Congress passes a concurrent 
resolution. Whatever it is, you can use 
your own yardstick and figure 3 years 
from that day that trese projects will 
be kept in an operating condition until 
the Secretary of Agriculture at his pleas- 
ure undertakes to cut up these lands that 
are villable and turn them over not alone 
to veterans, but also to the present oc- 
cupants of these projects. There are a 
good many of those occupants. I believe 
the purpose of the whole bill is confessed 
in its title where it says: 

To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue administration of and ultimately 
liquidate Federal rural rehabilitation proj- 
ects. 


That is the whole story in a nutshell. 
It would give him authority to improve 
these projects. It would give him au- 
thority to better these projects. As 
the gentleman from Georgia, Judge 
TARVER, has so well pointed out, there 
isan open-end appropriation here pro- 
viding for such funds as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this 
act, “without limitation, the mainte- 
nance and operation of the project prop- 
erties and making betterments and im- 
provements deemed necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes for which such prop- 
erties were acquired.” 

That simply means the continuation, 
as I see it, of these properties after we 
have made such a diligent effort to get 
them liquidated. First of all, let me di- 
rect your attention to our fiscal experi- 
ence with them. It is all recited here 
in this huge ponderous 2,000-page tome 
which are the hearings on the Agriculture 
Appropriation bill for 1847. The projects 


we have already sold cost us $49,000,009. 
We sold them for $29,500,000 and took a 
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less of $19,500,000. The operations ex- 
pense was $12,800,000 and the operations 
income was $8,500,000. So that the 
net operating loss was $4,300,000. That 
is not the whole story. You see, when 
this bare land was acquired and they 
began to build houses and pectin mills 
and hosiery mills and garment factories 
“and all that sort of thing, there was 
a development cost. On that develop- 
ment cost, according to Mr. Lasseter, the 
present Director of the Farm Security 
Administration, we sustained another 
loss of approximately $19,000,090. That 
is $38,500,000 plus $4,300,000, which is 
substantially about ¢43,000,000. Now 
should we give to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the authority to continue them 
for another 3-year period beyond the end 
of the war, whenever that may be, when 
the Farm Security Administration al- 
ready has the authority to divide them 
up and when it already has the au- 
thority to sell them to veterans in eco- 
nomic farm units? Why should we con- 
tinue this business? One of the amazing 
things about the report that goes with 
this bill is that it is dated May 5, 1945. 
It is 10 months old. Let me give you 
more current figures, the figures that 
were submitted to us just a month ago. 
You will find them on page 1290 of the 
hearings. Do you know how much of 
this tillable land is left that can be de- 
veloped into economic farm units? I let 
Dr. Lasseter, the Farm Security Admin- 
istrator, speak. He says: 

Apprcximately 632,000 acres remain unsold, 
of which 400,000 acres is in grazing, cut- 
over timber, and undeveloped land. The re- 
maining 232,000 acres is in land usable as 
individual farms. 


Mr. TARVER. Mr: Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. In the letter from Mr. 
Lasseter which I placed in the Recorp, 
he states that the acreage has now been 
reduced to 105,000 acres, capable of being 
subdivided into 850 farm units. 

So what we are talking about is main- 
taining this program in order to pro- 
vide 850 farm units for veterans, which 
they can already buy if they want to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. 

Now, about an hour ago we passed the 
second urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill. I sat in on the conference this 
morning with the Senate. Finally, an 
item crept into that bill that did not 
even go to the Budget Bureau. It was 
messaged to the Senate. It called for 
an additional $25,000,000 for rural re- 
habilitation loans and loan funds, of 
which $15,000,000 was to be earmarked 
for veterans. We finally compromised 
and made it $12,500,000, all of which can 
be expended in behalf of veterans. 

If the Farm Security Administrator 
was so disposed, he could use all of it 
for veterans. That was our understand- 
ing when we came out of conference this 
morning. In the course of the confer- 
ence it was recited to us that there are 
some 20,000 veteran applications for 
farm tenant purchase units and for rural 
rehabilitation loans, and all that sort of 
thing. There is not any question but 


that the veterans want it, but if you 
have got 20,000 applications and you are 
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going to have 850 units—it is 105,000 
acres—how quickly all of it is going to 
be disposed. But why, in the name of 
common sense, continue for 3 years the 
liquidation of this solemn farce that 
was perpetrated on the country since 
1935 by an impractical visionary, as a 
result of which w: spent millions and 
millions of dollars out of the Federal 
Treasury? Are you going to perpetuate 
that sort of thing? It will not be a 
service to the veterans but a disservice, 
because Mr. Lasseter already has au- 
thority to sell the usable farm acreage 
to veterans as quickly as he can process 
the whole liquidation program. Let us 
not do it. 

I have such affection for my friend 
from Arkansas that I am reluctant to 
oppose this bill, but we have worked for 
years in the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, when a very ingenious chap by the 
name of C. B. Baldwin, who is now man- 
aging director of the Political Action 
Committee in New York, was Adminis- 
trator of Farm Security. We had a diffi- 
cult time, as the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Judge Tarver, so well knows, to 
bring them around to the point where 
we could liquidate these projects. Al- 
ways he was so elusive and so unrespon- 
sive in his answers. Every year we had 
to crowd him in order to get the Govern- 
ment out of this land business, to liqui- 
date the hosiery mills, the garment 
plants, cannery plants, sweetpotato de- 
hydrating plants, starch plants, turpen- 
tine and rosin plants, all of which were 
built as an incident to these resettlement 
projects, every one of which has failed. 

On the Committee on Agriculture were 
the very fine gentlemen who were on a 
subcommittee of which our good friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLtry] was 
the very able chairman. They made one 
of the finest reports that I think was 
ever presented to this House. You will 
remember what they said in that report. 
I suggest you fortify yourself with a copy 
of it. It is House Report 1430, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. 

On page 23 of the report they said: 

The committee has found it imperative to 
provide a clear and definite authority for 
liquidation of resettlement and rural reha- 
bilitation projects in the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. Tae time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is what we have 
been trying todo. But here is a proposal 
today, supposedly in the interest of the 
veterans, when, as a matter of fact, by 
its own language, it is not limited to the 
veterans. The present occupants of the 
property become the beneficiaries of this, 
but there is a possibility now of continu- 
ing these costly projects of our old friend 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, when it is not 
necessary, and in so doing it will cost 
more administrative money out of the 
Federal Treasury. Let us not do it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I just 
wonder how many legislative proposals 
and legislative sins will be enacted in 
the name of the veteran. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam afraid some will 
be. There is therefore thrust upon us 
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a double responsibility to be diligent to 
see that what we do in his behalf is soung 
and valuable. 

-Let me observe in conclusion that my 
purpose is to direct attention to the 
weaknesses and objectionable features 
of this bill in its present form. 

Peradventure it can be amended in the 
Committee of the Whole and revamped 
so that it will be a feasible workable bjj| 
which will not impede the liquidation 
progress we have thus far made on re- 
settlement projects and at the same time 
develop benefits for the veteran. 

If it is so amended I shall support it, 
but if not I shall be compelled to vote 
against it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOFE. Mr. Speaker, as has al- 
ready been said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, this bill was re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture 
last May. There is no reason why it 
should not have been passed by the 
House on the Consent Calendar. It is 
a very simple bill. There is no ghost of 
Rexford Tugwell running through this 
bill. It is silly even to talk about any- 
thing of that sort in connection with this 
bill. The sole purpose of the legislation 
is to enable a few veterans to acquire 
farm homes. Had the bill been passed 
when the committee reported it last May 
after a similar bill had been passed by 
the Senate it would have enabled a good 
many veterans to have acquired farm 
homes by this time. But it has not been 
passed, time has gone on, and now there 
is only 100,000 acres of this land left 
available for veterans. I hope that today 
we are not going to be misled by talk 
over the crimes and sins of the Resetile- 
ment Administration and the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in the past, into 
voting down the rule or a simple little 
bill to give a few veterans an opportunity 
to buy farms. 

I was a member of the Cooley com- 
mittee to which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois paid such a fine tribute a little 
while ago. I know all about the projects 
he referred to, the hosiery mills, the 
communistic type of farms, and all that 
sort of thing; and I commend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Georgia and their committee on the 
work they have done in liquidating these 
projects. They have done a fine job. I 
am in thorough accord with what has 
been done up to date toward liquidating 
these projects. But now the war is over. 
We have veterans who are looking for 
farm homes. All this bill does is to give 
these veterans that opportunity. It does 
not do what the gentleman from Georgia 
says it will do. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Not at this moment; I am 
sorry. The bill does not do what the gen- 
tleman from Georgia says it will do, per- 
petuate for 3 years this program. because 
it is specifically provided in the bill that 
nothing contained herein shall be deemed 
to authorize retardation of the expedi- 
tious liquidation of other land or prop- 
erty comprising such projects insofar as 
it is deemed practicable by the Secretary 
consistent with the purpose of this act. 
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We clearly make an exception of these 
tracts that are not suitable for settlement 
py veterans. There are only about 100,- 
000 acres out of somewhere between five 
and six hundred thousand that are suit- 
able for settlement. That is all that is 
involved. It is a simple little issue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man from Kansas agree that the Farm 
Security Administrator has authority 
now to divide up this land into economical 
farm units’ and to sell it to veterans? 
Why pass this bill if he can do it under 
existing law? Why not proceed with the 
liquidation rather than take a chance on 
hindering expeditious action if we pass 
this bill? 

Mr. HOPE. I can only answer by say- 
ing that much of this land has not been 
sold to veterans. It has been sold mostly 
in large tracts and that is because the lan- 
guage of the legislation under which it is 
being sold provides that it shall be sold to 
the best advantage of the Government. 
A lot of this land is in large tracts. 

It is not improved. Now, a large un- 
improved tract cannot. be sold to a vet- 
eran for a farm home. He is not in po- 
sition to handle it that way. So this bill 
simply provides that we can divide up 
these 100,000 acres into economic units, 
take care of the necessary improvements 
on it, and sell the land to the veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman the balance of the 
time on this side. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I 
say that in my district there is one of 
these resettlement projects. Recently 
the Farm Security Administration did sell 
it, but gave preference to those already 
having possession. 

Mr. HOPE. This bill also does that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does this 
bill do the same thing? Does it give 
preference to those who are living on the 
property? 

Mr. HOPE. The committee felt that 
those people who are on the land and 
who have been told that they would have 
an opportunity to buy it should retain 
that preference. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
second preference is to the veterans? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. It is an equal pref- 
erence, as far as that goes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In what 
way does this bill offer an advantage over 
the present law? 

Mr. HOPE. At present much of the 
land is in large tracts, it is not improved, 
and it can only be sold to advantage by 
selling it to a large purchaser, for use as 
a plantation perhaps. Under this bill 
it is provided that the land can be di- 
vided into suitable tracts, improved and 
sold to the veterans. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If we 
pass this bill we are not doing any great- 
a than we did in passing the other 

Ml? 

Mr. HOPE. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How does 
the gentleman arrive at this 100,00€ acres 
of land? 
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Mr. HOPE. That is the report from 
the Farm Security Administration. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand 

it, there are about 850 farm units; that 
is, you can divide this land into about 
850 farm units? 
- Mr. HOPE. That is an estimate that 
has been made by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. That is an approximate 
number. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The present oc- 
cupants of the land have a preference 
along with the veterans, or ‘do thé occu- 
pants have the first right? 

Mr. HOPE. Well, on the tract where 
there is an occupant already, I assume 
they would have the preference but, of 
course, on much of this land which is in 
large tracts there are no occupants and 
no improvements. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If the occu- 
pants have the first right there would not 
be very many veterans you could take 
care under this bill, would there? 

Mr. HOPE. As I understand it, there 
are very few occupants on this land. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 


‘from Illinois. 


Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the 
present law provides that the land must 
be sold to the highest bidder, and can be 
sold in 10,000-acre tracts? This bill gives 
the veterans a preference, does it not? 

Mr. HOPE. It provides that it must 
be sold to the best advantage of the Gov- 
ernment. Most of it is unimproved land 
and can only be sold to those who are in- 
terested in that type of land. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration if it sells to a vet- 
eran, either with or without this act, can 
let the purchaser have all of the purchase 
price; in other words, a veteran will be 
lent all of the money anyhow whether we 
have this act or if we follow the act which 
is now in effect. Is that not correct? In 
other words, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration lends the entire purchase price 
of the land it sells to a veteran? 

Mr. HOPE. If it is an unimproved 
tract of land there would be no authority 
by which a veteran could secure a loan 
for the improvements. ‘ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He could get a Rural 
Rehabilitation loan. 

Mr. HOPE. No; I do not think under 
those circumstances he could do that. 
Even if he could, the funds available are 
limited. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman knows, 
in response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sasatu], that 
there is nothing in the world to the prop- 
osition of selling the land in 10,000-acre 
tracts. 

Mr. HOPE. No; and I made no such 
statement. 

Mr. TARVER. I know the gentleman 
did not, but the gentleman from Illinois 
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did. As a matter of fact, the Farm Se- 
curity Administrator is now selling this 
land in small tracts to individual buyers 
and is refusing to make sales of the entire 
tracts of land involved when they can he 
sold in small tracts to individuals. The 
gentleman, I presume, has been informed 
by the Farm Security Administrator that 
that is his policy. 

Mr. HOPE. A good deal of the land, 
of course, has been sold in large tracts 
because it was the only way that it could 
be sold under existing law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if he regards 
the language as broad enough to include 
farm lands that the Department of Agri- 
culture owns, which have been acquired 
under allotments made by the Secretary 
under appropriations under the Wheeler- 
Case Act. 

Mr. HOPE. I would not think so. I 
do not think the committee had that 
understanding. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me the language which says, “and 
other like enterprises, heretofore initi- 
ated for similar purposes and financed, 
in whole or in part, with funds made 
available to the Secretary,” is broad 
enough to extend this authority for these 
lands which are now administered by 
the Soil Conservation Service and which 
were acquired by the Department of 
Agriculture by funds appropriated to it. 

Mr. HOPE. I can only say that I am 
quite sure that none of those lands were 
considered as being included under this 
authorization when the bill was under 
discussion in the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Whether 
they have been included or not, if the 
language is broad enough to include 
them by saying “for similar purposes, 
and financed, in whole or in part,” it cer- 
tainly would include them. 

Mr. HOPE. I am very doubtful about 
it, but I would be glad to look into it, and 
there will be an opportunity to look into 
it before we finally dispose of the bill. 

Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Georgia. 

Mrs. MANKIN. Did the gentleman say 
that most of these lands are unimproved 
lands? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; that is my under- 
standing. 

Mrs. MANKIN. Then I do not see how 
you are going to arrive at the earning 
capacity value of these lands. Section 2 
says that these lands are to be disposed 
of at the earning capacity value. 

Mr. HOPE. I believe that could be 
rather readily determined by taking into 
account similar land in the same area. 
I do not believe there will be any difi- 
culty about that. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Hays] shoulc be highly commended 
for his foresight in introducing his bill. 
It was introduced some time before it was 
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reported. The Committee on Agriculture 
has gone into the bill very thoroughly, 
and I hope the rule on same will be 
adopted. This bill will provide approxi- 
mately 850 agricultural farm units for 
the veterans. There are not sufficient 
funds in FSA to provide for anything 
near the needs of the veterans, much 
less the civilians. There is no trace of 
Tugwell administration in uhese particu- 
lar units. We thrashed that out before, 
and we should not drag Tugwell into the 
picture. ‘These sales would also help pre- 
vent inflation; they will more or less 
stabilize the prices in the various local- 
ities, and indirectly aid other veterans. 
I really hope the Members of the House 
will adopt this rule, and I hope the bill 
itself will receive your favorable con- 
sideration. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the chairman of 
the Com.nittee on Agriculture, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yet understand how such a simple 
little biil can create so much confusion 
and so much misunderstanding. There 
is nothing complicated about this legis- 
lation. It is only an effort to give the 
veterans an opportunity to buy that part 
of the lands still owned by the Farm 
Security Administration that is suscep- 
tible of partition into family-size farm 
units. 

The cpponents of this bill try to bring 
in the administration of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administraticn under Mr. Tugwell 
and others. I was a member of the 
Cooley committee and I suspect I was 
the most severe critic upon that com- 
mittee of these crack-pot Tugwellian 
projects. I stand by every word in the 
report. 

What does this bill do? We find that 
the Farm Security Administration has 
reduced its acreage from approximately 
2,000,000 acres to about 600,000 acres. 
There is probably 100,000 acres of the 
land left that is fertile farm land sus- 
ceptible of division into family-size farm 
units. The only thing we are trying to 
do is give the veterans preference to buy 
that part of the land that can be di- 
vided into farm units. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. ‘The gentleman says 
there are 100,000 acres susceptible of 
division and sale. In my congressional 
district there is a project embracing 37,- 
000 acres. The Government bought that 
land a number of years ago and the Gov- 
ernment has made a profit on the land 
as it now stands. It is not developed. 
There are many people who would buy 
the land today and pay the Government 
a good profit, but the people locally are 
of the opinion, and I agree with them, 
that veterans should have the right to 
buy this land either in an improved or 
in an unimproved state, and establish 
homes thereon. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. If this legislation 
is passed, that object will be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. MAHON. The veterans will get 
the right to buy that land. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. The veterans will 
have the first call on the Farm Security 
Administration for that land. 

This legislation does not continue a 
single Farm Security Administration 
project. The legislation was submitted 
to the War Food Administrator, at that 
time Marvin Jones, and he made a favor- 
able report. It was cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Who is Marvin Jones? 
Marvin Jones did as much to clean up 
the Farm Security Administration as any 
man in the United States. When the 
Cooley committee developed the facts, we 
went to Mr. Jones and got Frank Han- 
eock put in as the Administrator. He 
did a good job of cleaning out the mess 
that the Farm Security Administration 
had gotten into. If you will read Mr. 
Jones’ letter, which appears in the report 
we filed, you will find that he states that 
this legislation does not continue a single 
one of these projects. It only gives the 
veterans an opportunity to buy the fer- 
tile farm land that the Farm Security 
Administration now owns if that land 
can be divided into family-size tracts. 
That is all this legislation does. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2591) to author- 
iz2 the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tinue administration of and ultimately 
liquidate Federal rural rehabilitation 
projects, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 64] 

Andresen, Curley Healy 

August H. Dawson Hébert 
Andrews, N.Y. Dingell Heffernan 
Arends Dondero Hinshaw 
Auchincloss Douglas, Calif, Hoffman 
Bailey Douglas, Ill, Holmes, Mass. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Ellsworth Hook 
Barden Engle, Calif. Howell 
Barrett, Pa. Fisher Jackson 
Bender Flood Kefauver 
Bloom Forand Kelley, Pa, 
Bolton Fuller Kelly, Ill. 
Bonner Gamble Keogh 
Buckley Gardner Klein 
Buffett Gathings Knutson 
Bunker Gerlach LaFollette 
Byrne, N. Y. Gibson Latham 
Byrnes, Wis. Gillette Lynch 
Carnahan Gillie McKenzie 
Celler Gore Mason 
Chapman Green Murphy 
Clippinger Gregory Norblad 
Coffee Hall, Norton 
Cole, N. Y. Leonard W Patman 
Colmer Halleck Patterson 
Crawford Hart Peterson, Fla. 
Cunningham Hartley Peterson, Ga. 
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Pfeifer Rooney Spence 
Philbin Savage Stefan 
Ploeser Shafer Stockman 
Powell Sheppard Sumner, Il. 
Quinn, N. Y. Sheridan Sumners, Tex 
Rabin Short Thomas, Tex 
Rains Sikes Torrens 
Rayfiel Simpson, Tl Walter 
Reed, N. Y. Simpson, Pa Wasielewski 
Rich Slaughter Whitten 
Robertson, Smith,Maine Wigglesworth 

N. Dak. Smith, Ohio Wolfenden, Pa. 
Roe, N. Y. Smith, Va. Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 316 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2501. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2501, with 
Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
substantially little difference between the 
gentleman from Georgia and myself in 
considering the fundamental purposes of 
what is known as the Tarver amend- 
ment, which gives to the Department of 
Agriculture a mandate to liquidaie as 
expeditiously as possible the property 
held in what is known as resettlement 
projects. In general I favor the policy 
Congress adopted in that amendment 
and has reiterated from time to time. It 
is my purpose in introducing the bill 
simply to give to the veterans of this war 
a preference in the purchase of the lands 
being liquidated under that amendment. 
The gentleman from Virginia ([Mr. 
FLANNAGAN], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Hore], have stated the pur- 
poses of this bill. They know its pur- 
poses because they heard the bill fully 
debated before their committee. I will 
be content to leave to them the expla- 
nation of the measure. However, I ap- 
preciate the chairman’s giving me this 
time to speak briefly on the bill, and it 
would be in order for me to give a brief 
history of my association with the meas- 
ure. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. A little 
while ago the remark was made that 
John Thomas Taylor represented about 
half a dozen veterans in the United 
States. May I ask the gentleman just 


what status this gentleman holds, and 
can he shed any light on how accurate 
that statement is? 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Taylor is chairman of 
the national legislative committee of 
the American Legion and speaks not on 
his own authority but on the authority 
of the 1945 convention of the American 
Legion, which in its national meeting 
endorsed this bill, at the behest, I might 
add, of the American Legion of Arkansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I congratulate the 
gentleman on bringing in this bill. Ican 
recall that last year when a similar bill 
giving preference to the veterans on 
lands irrigated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was before this House the gen- 
tleman gave hearty support to that bill. 
This is a splendid bill of identical intent 
and I hope it is passed. In both meas- 
ures the gentleman from Arkansas, au- 
thor of the bill, has shown himself a true 
friend of veterans. 

Mr. HAYS. Since the gentleman has 
asked me to yield, may I interrogate him? 
He is familiar with the bill before the 
House. It is my purpose to give to the 
veterans under this measure the same 
preference that is given them with refer- 
ence to lands that are under the juris- 
diction of the committee of which the 
gentleman from Arizona is chairman, 
and that was embodied in the bill H. R. 
520. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 
Those two bills have the same intent, 
that is, to give veterans preference in ac- 
quiring title. I think that when both of 
these bills are enacted, as I hope they will 
be, we have yet much more to do in 
order to give the veterans the preference 
to an adequate number of units of land 
which they ought to have. Both bills, 
H. R. 520 and this bill, H. R. 2501, are 
good proposals with the same purpose, 
but the enactment of both together 
would be far less than the Government 
should do to keep its promise to land- 
hungry veterans. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. There is nothing in 
your bill that alters or amends the pro- 
visions in Public Law 457, known as the 
Surplus Property Act, is there? 

Mr. HAYS. Notatall. Iam glad the 
gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Assuming that the 
gentleman is in good faith in his state- 
ment that all he intends to do is provide 
for the disposition of this property and 
waiving the question as to whether or 
not the law already makes provision for 
such disposition, would the gentleman 
agree to an amendment which would 
substitute for the words in lines 7 and 8, 
on page 1 of the bill, “maintain, admin- 
ister, and utilize for such period as he 
may deem necessary until disposal there- 
of,” the words “to dispose of within a 
period of 3 years after the enactment of 
this act, or such shorter period as may 
be sufficient for that purpose,” or words 
to that effect? 
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Mr. HAYS. I have not seen the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. I have not drafted the 
amendment yet. But if the’ gentleman 
only wants to provide for the disposal of 
the property and the liquidation thereof, 
while I think that is already provided 
for by law, I would have no objection to 
his proposal, provided the language in 
section 3, which would authorize the 
maintenance of the projects with un- 
limited appropriations, is also stricken. 
But if the gentleman will amend his bill 
so that it will simply provide for the 
disposal of the land as expeditiously as 
possible, I certainly would have no ob- 
jection to that because I think the law 
already so provides. 

Mr. HAYS. Irather think I can agree 
to the amendment which the gentleman 
proposes because I can assure him that it 
is my purpose not to interfere with the 
expeditious liquidation of the property. 
But I would not want to limit the 3-year 
period unduly because I want to give the 
Department of Agriculture time to plan 
for the sale of this land in family-sized 
units to veterans who have farm experi- 
ence and who can qualify. 

Mr. TARVER. I feel sure that nobody 
has any objection to the sale of the land 
to veterans. All of us would like to see 
that done if the veterans want the land. 
But the thing that is objectionable is the 
proposal to continue the operation and 
maintenance of these cooperative land 
projects and to authorize the appropria- 
tion of unlimited amounts of money 
therefor. I shall draft the amendment I 
have in mind and submit it to the gen- 
tleman for his consideration. 

Mr. HAYS. I will be glad to consider 
it. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. If that is the only 
objection that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has to this legislation and if he can 
meke the language of the bill clearer by 
an amendment along the lines that he 
has suggested, I am sure the committee 
will accept such an amendment, because 
that is the construction we placed upon 
the bill as drawn. 

Mr. TARVER. I shall be very glad to 
draft the amendment as soon as possi- 
ble and submit it to the chairman of the 
committee and the author of the bill 
for their consideration and I hope it may 
be possible for them to agree to it. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 
I am sure he will find all of us very coop- 
erative in an effort to work this out, be- 
cause I know certainly it is not the pur- 
pose of anyone to withhold from veterans 
any opportunities that it may be possible 
to extend to them to engage in farming. 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not want to 
detain the House longer, I would like to 
make further reference to my relation- 
ship to the measure and will do so very 
briefiy. My response to the question of 
the gentleman from New York almost 
covered the subject. There was consid- 
erable Jand in Arkansas that came in this 
category. The American Legion of Ar- 
kansas urged that this land, much of it 
very fine farming land, ought to be sold 
to veterans. The first survey that was 
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made showed that 600,000 veterans in the 
United States with farm background 
were going to seek farming opportunities 
when they came out of the armed serv- 
ices. That was about the same as the 
number that were looking for industrial 
opportunities. That number has risen 
until it is now estimated that a million 
young men formerly in the service are 
looking for farm opportunities. We can- 
not do a great deal for them, I grant, as 
far as this measure is concerned. I want 
to be fair. Iam trying to be conservative 
in projecting the good results of this 
measure. The gentleman from Kansas 
covered it pretty well. He referred to the 
fact that the testimony before his com- 
mittee indicated there are probably less 
than a thousand farm units that would 
be available for the veterans at this time. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY }. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. On line 21 of page 
2, these words appear: 


and to present occupants of such land. 


As I interpret those words, preference 
under this act would not only be given to 
veterans but also to the present occu- 
pants of the land. Suppose a present oc- 
cupant of land and a veteran would walk 
into the office of the individual having 
charge of the sale of this property, and 
both of them expressed a desire to pur- 
chase an identical piece of land, which 
would have preference? 

Mr. HAYS. This provision to which 
the gentleman refers was put in by the 
committee, and it was on the recommen- 
dation, I think, of Judge Marvin Jones. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [|Mr. Hays] 
has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. It was called to our at- 
tention that some of this land is now oc- 
cupied by individuals who are renting 
from the Government with a contract 
for purchase. They do not have title to 
the land. The Government has the title, 
but to pass a piece of legislation that 
would make it impossible to ripen those 
sales contracts into title would obvious- 
ly be unfair to those people, and the 
wording is in there to protect the word of 
the United States Government where we 
have that kind of provision outstanding, 
as we do have in a great many cases. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that does not answer 
my question of why it was put in. 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That was dis- 
cussed by the committee. As the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoaceE] stated, 
there are certain occupants of some of 
these lands at this time. The contrac- 
tual rights that those occupants have 
with the Government will have to be pro- 
tected. If they do not have any rights 
that have to be protected, then the vet- 
eran gets the preference. 

Mr. HAYS. That is my understand- 
ing. It was because of the fear that 
some equitable claim of an occupant 
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might be forfeited if it were not inserted 
that the language was put in for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man let me follow that for a moment? 

Mr. HAYS. I have one other matter 
I would like to discuss if the gentleman 
will let me go ahead for a minute. 

I want to refer to a comment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TARVER], 
who suggested that the language “with- 
out limitation,” appearing on page 3 
with reference to improvements, was too 
broad, and to point out that that will be 
corrected by a committee amendment. 
I think that can be satisfactorily met 
when the committee amendment is 
offered. 

Also, the language to which the gen- 
tleman objected, on page 3; that is, “the 
purpose for which such properties were 
acquired.” The gentleman from Georgia 
suggested that that might reaffirm some 
instructions to engage in collective farm- 
ing. In order to be sure that that is not 
susceptible of that construction, the lan- 
guage should be changed, and the com- 
mittee has an amendment to offer on 
that point. 

I am trying to say just this, that we 
are making an effort to get the language 
of the measure in form so that this House 
can do what I know a majority of the 
Members want to do; that is, to give the 
veterans preference and provide for the 
purchase of family-sized units. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to have the 
gentleman state the requirements a vet- 
eran would have to meet. In other 
words, if a veteran wants to buy one of 
these tracts, is it necessary for him to 
be in a low-income bracket, or could any 
veteran who is able to buy land and 
wants to eccupy it as a home compete 
on a basis of equality with all other eligi- 
ble veterans? 

Mr. HAYS. Eligibility is determined 
in section 2 and refers to title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. I 
believe the gentleman will agree, will he 
not, that it would hardly be fair to open 
the doors altogether to veterans without 
experience, without farm background 
and farm experience. If you found from 
the city someone with an agricultural 
education he might offer prospects for 
success, but there have to be some cri- 
teria; and the gentleman would agree, 
would he not, with the requirement of 
that section in title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act which establishes standards? 

Mr. MAHON. On that question I 
agree that somebody with a farm back- 
ground should be given preference over 
somebody who does not have a farm 
background, but would there be any lim- 
itation as to his financial resources? 

Mr. HAYS. No; he does not have to 
be without funds or farm implements, 
nor does he necessarily have to make a 
down payment if the county committee 
approves him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman f ‘om Colorado 
(Mr. CHENOWETH], 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
this measure providing for the sale of 
land embraced in land-utilization proj- 
ects and so notified the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I have, how- 
ever, been persuaded by the chairman 
of the comimttee and the ranking Repub- 
lican member to handle the matter 
through a separate bill rather than as an 
amendment to this bill. So I will intro- 
duce a separate measure and hope it 
will receive the early consideration of the 
committee. I do wish to discuss my pro- 
posal briefly in connection with this leg- 
islation. 

My bill will authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell the land which is 
now included in what are known as land- 
utilization projects in this country. The 
purchase of this land was authorized and 
made under title ITI of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937 wherein 
the Secretary was “authorized and di- 
rected to develop a program of land con- 
servation and utilization, including the 
retirement of lands which are submar- 
ginal or not primarily suitable for culti- 
vation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the 
situation is in other States so far as these 
projects are concerned, but I have two 
of these projects in my district in Colo- 
rado. The lands to which I refer are not 
all submarginal, and as proof of that I 
wish to quote from the testimony of Mr. 
Dykes, Assistant Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, uncer whose super- 
vision these projects are administered, 
before the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, as found on page 1035 of the hear- 
ings, in which he included a statement of 
the income from the operation of these 
lands in 32 States last year. The total 
receipts were $548,265.78. In other words, 
the Government collected this amount of 
money from the leasing of a portion of 
these lands. Under the law 25 percent 
of these receipts is returned to the coun- 
ties in which the lands were located in 
lieu of taxes, and this amounted to 
$137,066.54. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this land 
is not submarginal when this amount of 
money is realized annually through 
leases. I do not know how many of the 
7,250,000 acres of land contained in these 
projects were leased, but in any event 
it is obvious that much of the land is 
suitable for grazing and farming. I con- 
tend that the Government ought to get 
out of the farming business, and give our 
returning veterans and others the op- 
portunity to use this land. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are talking 
today about liquidating these Govern- 
ment land projects, we are overlooking 
one of the largest now in operation. 
These land-utilization projects are not 
covered by this bill before us this after- 
noon, but, as I stated, I intend to intro- 
duce a bill which will authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to sell 
the seven and a quarter million acres of 
land, or so much of the same as may be 
suitable for grazing, farming or other 
agricultural purposes. I am not refer- 
ring to land that is submarginal and 
which may be worthless for any purpose. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Do I understand the 
purpose of the gentleman’s bill and the 
purpose of the amendment he wanted to 
offer is to include all of these lands 
whether they are classified as submar. 
ginal or not, and open them up for reset- 
tlement? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Not for resettle. 
ment, but for sale to those who are now 
using the same, or to others who may 
be interested. I may say that the Goy. 
ernment is now, through the Soil Con- 
servation Service, leasing these lands 
every year to stockmen and to those en- 
gaged in farming, and is collecting, as 
I stated a moment ago, over half a mil- 
lion dollars annually from the leasing of 
these lands. I also call attention to the 
fact it will cost the Government about 
$1,453,000 this year to administer the 
program, according to the Budget esti. 
mate. So we are in the red to the ex- 
tent of almost a million dollars in the 
operation of these projects. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I would have no objec- 
tion to some sort of a utilization pro- 
gram or for the sale of this land for 
grazing, if the gentleman would be will- 
ing to write into the bill some sort of 
provision that would preclude the peo- 
ple who buy this land from going out 
and plowing up hundreds of thousands 
of acres of it again like they did in those 
years, starting the dust bowls all over 
again. A lot of this submarginal land 
should not have been in cultivation to 
begin with. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Some of this land 
was not submarginal when it was pur- 
chased. I am familiar with the situa- 
tion to which the gentleman refers, and 
I think he will agree with me that much 
of this Jand was good grazing land. 

Mr. RIZLEY. If you open this thing 
up, starting down in the gentleman's 
country, and I know something about 
it, and the western section of my State, 
as well as down in Texas and New Mexico, 
and include all of this land that was 
taken out, sandy, bunch-grass land, and 
plow it up for the purpose of growing a 
wheat crop, like they did when wheat 
was worth two or three dollars a bushel, 
as I stated, if you get that back into culti- 
vation you will have a repetition of the 
same thing all over again. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Much of this land 
is in cultivation now under Government 
supervision so there would be no change 
in its present use. I want to See it re- 
turned to private ownership. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I do not believe much 
of it is, if the gentleman will look into 
the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr.: CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuing the inquiry made by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, may I state that 
from the testimony of Mr. Dykes, who !s 
in charge of the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, it is obvious much of this land |s 
being leased to privvate individuals who 
are paying to use the same. I do not 
know how much is being used for farming 
and how much for grazing purposes. The 
Government realizes more than a half 
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million dollars @ year through leasing 
this land. Some of this land contained 
in the projects is undoubtedly submar- 
ginal land, which will never be suitable 
for farming or grazing purposes, and I 
am not asking that the Secretary be 
directed to sell that kind of land. Iam 
insisting that the land which has been 
proven to be suitable for farming, graz- 
ing, or for other agricultural purposes, 
be now sold. I see no reason to continue 
projects where the land is now being 
use RIZLEY. Tam in full accord with 
the gentleman's idea to get the Govern- 
ment out of the land business. I would 
have no objection whatsoever to selling 
al! of this land. However, there is a lot 
of this land as to which there should be 
some prohibition in the conveyance pre- 
cluding it from being plowed up and 
being used for strictly agricultural pur- 
poses again. It might be fine for graz- 
ing. If the gentleman is going to intro- 
duce a bill along that line, there should 
be a careful study and analysis made of 
the agricultural land, if there is such, 
and the grazing land. Certainly the gen- 
tleman’s bill ought to have a provision 
in it that would preclude the plowing of 
thousands and thousands of acres of this 
land again, land that should never have 
been plowed up in the first place. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I say, in answer 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, that I 
would anticipate no great change in the 
use of the land after it is sold. That 
which is now being farmed will continue 
to be farmed, and the same will be true 
of the grazing land. 

Mr. FOAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE, If the gentleman was to 
sell this land, might it not be advisable 
to put in the deed some covenant run- 
ning with the land to provide that the 
purchaser should never break the land or 
put it in cultivation? In other words, I 
recognize the desirability of putting all 
this land in private ownership and put- 
ting it back on the tax rolls, because a 
man is a better citizen when he owns the 
land than when he is leasing it. But 
would it not be better to make the man 
who is now renting that land enter into 
an agreement when he purchases it, in 
his deed, so that his purchase would be 
void if he ever broke that land? Could 
we not protect the public in that way 
if we put those provisions in the transfer? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would reply by 
Stating that I think experience has 
proven the folly of trying to convert 
some of this land into farm land, and 
I do not believe the same mistake will 
be made egein. I would hate to see too 
Many restrictions placed on the trans- 
ler of this land. 

Mr. POAGE, Right now we get $1.60 a 
bushel for wheat. Is it not oftentimes 
profitable to buy that land at its full 
market value and pay for the land in 
One year, but in the next year it may 
be swept by the dust storms and it will 
blow off onto the next farm, and for 
hundreds of miles destroy everybody for 
long periods to come? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I will say to the 
éen.icman from Texas that I am in per- 
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fect sympathy with his objectives, and I 
think we should take every step neces- 
sary to prevent the situation he has de- 
scribed. I do not share his apprehen- 
sions, however, and I feel confident the 
details can be worked out satisfactorily. 
There has been some confusion concern- 
ing whether or not this is to be a perma- 
nent program. In reading the Bank- 
head-Jones Act, I do not find any pro- 
vision here that would give this land- 
utilization program a permanent status. 
However, I know that that is the opinion 
of some of those in the Soil Conservation 
Service who are administering these dif- 
ferent projects. 

The returning veterans are inquiring 
about this land. They would like to have 
the opportunity to purchase it. The 
Government is now leasing part of the 
land for over a half million dollars per 
year. The cost of the administration is 
more than double the receipts, so it is a 
rather unprofitable venture. I think the 
time is here to liquidate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman just made a remark about 
whether or not this legislation would 
become permanent. I note that the 
committee proposes to offer an amend- 
ment which reads, as follows: 

Not to exceed 3 years from the date of 
termination of the present war. 


If that committee amendment is in- 
corporated in the bill, it would seem to 
call for the establishment of preference 
for 3 years, and the liquidation of these 
lands within 3 years. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. As I stated at the 
beginning of my remarks, I am not going 
to offer an amendment to this bill. I 
will introduce a separate bill, so that my 
proposal will not be affected by any ac- 
tion taken on the measure before us 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will give early con- 
sideration to the matter of disposing of 
this land belonging to the land-utiliza- 
tion projects so that the same may be 
made available to returning veterans 
and others who may be interested. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in this legislation, 
for the reason that perhaps the largest 
project involved is within my own con- 
gressional district. It is a project known 
as the Lehman farms project in Cochran 
County, Tex. The land is not developed, 
it has not gone under the plow, it has 
not been subdivided, but the Farm Se- 
curity Administration has made a very 
detailed study of the land and is now in 
course of deciding the sizes of the various 
units. The proposed units will vary 
somewhat with the nature of the land. 
It will be an out-and-cut farming or 
stock-farming operation. 

It seems to me most desirable that this 
land, which the Government has bought 
and upon which it has probably made 
a 50-percent profit already, should go to 
veterans. 
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Of course, only a few people can be 
accommodated on these projects. Even 
on this project, as big as it is, perhaps 
only some 100 veterans could be accom- 
modated, but certainly the land should 
go to veterans for homes rather than to 
other interested persons. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. How has the Govern- 
ment made a profit on the land? 

Mr. MAHON. The Government has 
leased the land for oil, for one thing, and 
it has leased the land for grazing and 
for other purposes. The land has in- 
creased in value perhaps about 50 per- 
cent. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that the Government had 
made a profit, but the gentleman means 
the land has actually enhanced in value 
to the extent of 50 percent. 

Mr. MAHON, It has enhanced in 
value by probably 50 percent, and the 
Government has certainly made a profit. 
I believe the grazing lease last year was 
about $12,000, and the oil lease and bonus 
has been considerable. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it oil land? 

Mr. MAHON. There is oil in that lo- 
cality; in fact, there is oil all over many 
sections of my State of Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. All land in the South- 
west has potential oil possibilities. Any 
time there is a sale of land that is a ma- 
terial consideration, whether there has 
ever been any drilling of wells or not. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wonder if any oil has 
been discovered on this land. 

Mr. MAHON. No oil has been discov- 
ered on this particular land, but it may 
be that oil will be discovered on this 
37,000-acre tract. 

Mr. COOLEY. Could it not be very 
profitably disposed of at the present time 
on the present market? 

Mr. MAHON. It could be very profit- 
ably disposed of. At present there are a 
number of people who would be very glad 
to buy this 37,000 acres. The transac- 
tion would run, of course, into several 
hundred thousand dollars. There is lit- 
tle likelihood that any veteran would 
have the opportunity to purchase the 
land on that basis. Since the Govern- 
ment is going to make a nice profit on 
this big project, it would seem most un- 
fortunate if it should not be divided up 
into family-size farms and sold to veter- 
ans who are able and willing to pay for 
them on some kind of fair basis. 

I would not insist, certainly, without 
more information, that the land be im- 
proved, because I think in many in- 
stances the veteran himself, if we can 
delay the sale until the time when mate- 
rials become available, may be able to 
improve the land. I may be in error in 
this conclusion as I am not fully familiar 
with all the facts and possibilities. 

I do not believe in these community 
projects. I have never believed in them. 
They should never have been started. 
But here we have this land, and I think 
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it is most essential that we utilize it in 
the manner suggested by the committee. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. 
now occupied? 

Mr. MAHON. The land is not now oc- 
cupied. It is used for grazing purpoSes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. It is occu- 
pied if it is used for grazing purposes. 
Would not the gentleman admit it is oc- 
cupied? I take it for granted that the 
Government has leased it to somebody to 
graze cattle, and those people go on the 
land and actually occupy it. 

Mr. MAHON. There are a few people 
on the land, but a very few people. It 
is a large ranch in western Texas 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. What method is being 
employed or has been employed to de- 
termine what is a family-size farm? 
Who is to make that determination? 
That is one thing about which I have 
not been clear. 

Mr. MAHON. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration itself has made a study, in 
fact. is in the process now of making a 
study, of a suitable division plan for the 
disposition of the land.- There is some 
possibility that the land can be sold to a 
somewhat greater financial advantage 
to the Government by selling it all in one 
tract. But local citizens want the land 
sold in family-size tracts to veterans. 
That is the proper thing to do. There 
is no doubt but that the Government will 
make a profit on the sale regardless of 
the way in which the land is sold. This 
bill will make sure that it may he sold in 
family-size farms to veterans of this war. 

Mr. RIZLEY. What I do not under- 
stand is what the procedure is. I could 
not put my finger on it in the present 
FSA law. What is it that authorizes 
anybody to say now what is or what is 
not a family-size farm? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas if he feels the veterans will 
really be given a priority in this, further 
than just a preference. I have come to 
the conclusion that a preference means 
very little or nothing when written into 
a law and often a priority means little or 
nothing. I want to be sure the veterans 
do have this opportunity to secure the 
farms and farm lands. Thus far, they 
have been merely given a lip-service pri- 
ority and have not been able to get farms 
or surplus property of any kind. 

Mr. HOPE. This bill specifically pro- 
vides that the land is to be sold to vet- 
erans. The only opportunity for anyone 
else to purchase the land is with refer- 
ence to those who are now occupying the 
land. Some of the land is occupied by 
people who have been given a reason for 
at least thinking that they would be able 
to purchase it. So some of these tracts 
will no doubt be purchased by those now 


Is the land 
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occupying them. But I understand most 
of the land is not occupied. It is not im- 
proved. The only person under this bill 
who will be eligible to purchase it will be 
a veteran, so it is not a case of veterans’ 
priority—it is a case of a veteran’s right 
in the first instance. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the veteran should be given the 
right to purchase every house unless a 
present owner who is a nonveteran ac- 
tually has already a contract. Will the 
gentleman tell me what the price will be? 
Will they be sold to the highest bidder? 

Mr. HOPE. The price will be based 
on the earning capacity of the land 
which is something that is reasonably 
capable of being determined. It will be 
determined by the economic value of the 
land, which in turn will be based, of 
course, upon the decision of the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
price will not be too high for the veteran 
to pay? You understand that veterans 
have been abroad and have not been able 
to make any money. 

Mr. HOPE. This language was put in 
expressly for the purpose of protecting 
the veteran and not loading him up with 
some land which is too expensive for him 
to operate and make a living. The price 
will be on the basis of normal prices, I 
might say. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
They will not be based on inflation 
values? 


Mr. HOPE. Absolutely not. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will be very glad to yield, as I would like 
to get this information with reference to 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. POAGE. This is the first bill that 
has ever been brought to the floor of the 
House which protects the veteran against 
inflated prices. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
delighted to hear that. 

I think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] has section 2in mind. Section 2 
reads as follows: 

Src. 2. The Secretary shall sell or cause to 
be sold, from time to time, those of such 
lands as are suitable for disposition in eco- 
nomic farm units at the earning-capacity 
value as determined by him and otherwise 
on such terms as he may deem advisable, to 
veterans, as defined in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 457, 78th Cong.), 
and to present occupants of such lands who 
meet the requirements of eligibility specified 
in title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 


Tenant Act (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006), as 
amended. 


The gentleman perhaps knows that I 
have introduced a bill that would give 
veterans the priority in the purchase 
of Government-owned houses, and 
already the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Manasco] and his committee have 
graciously heard me and heard veterans’ 
organizations on the subject. I hope 
that the gentleman will assist in secur- 
ing the passage of that measure. It pro- 
vides that the houses shall be sold to the 
veterans at reasonable prices. I con- 
gratulate the Committee on Agriculture 
on bringing this to the floor for action. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Ch I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, | 
am in favor of the general objectives of 
this bill, but there seems to be some con. 
fusion with reference to the preference o; 
privileges of those who may be presently 
occupying the land. A moment ago | 
asked the gentleman from Arkansas, the 
author of this measure, to yield to me on 
that question and I would like to pursue 
it just a little further in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding. Assuming 
that there is a tract of land in which , 
veteran and an occupant might be com- 
monly interested in purchasing, and the 
occupant at this time or at the time of 
his expressed desire to purchase has no 
option nor a tangible or visible equity 
therein, is it the opinion of the gentle. 
man, the author of the bill, that the vet- 
eran would have the preference or that 
the occupant would have preference in 
purchasing? 

Mr. HAYS. I think I now understand 
a little more clearly the question the 
gentleman has in mind. May I say first 
that the term “present occupant” means 
occupant of a specific tract and this does 
not give such a person, a nonveteran 
Priority over the land other than that 
which he occupies, and in such a case 
only where he has an equity. Iam using 
the word in its nonlegal sense, because I 
can conceive of certain situations in 
which cccupants might have a valid 
claim from an equitable and moral 
standpoint, but not a legal claim, because 
of the postponement of the execution of 
certain papers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is my interpre- 
tation of the bill, then, since it is a vet- 
erans’ preference bill, that if a veteran 
and a nonveteran, who is the occupant 
of the land, and who has no contract to 
purchase, no agreement to purchase, no 
equitable interest in it, should go into 
the cfiice of the party in charge of selling 
the land, and both express a desire to 
purchase, then the veteran would have 
preference over that individual. Is that 
right or not? If it is not, then I am 
opposed to this language in the bill in 
behalf of the occupants, because this bill 
was intende< to give the veterans pri- 
ority. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. But after 
all, the bill does not say that. I appre- 
ciate what the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays] says, but that is not what 
the bill says. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I agree with the 
gentleman. I think that it should be 
clarified to that extent. 

Mr. HAYS. I am agreeable to clari- 
fication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 

Cheirman, in relation to the subject just 
mentioned, I think it is a safe statement 
to say that where agencies of Govern- 
ment have taken over land for war pur- 
poses, the former occupant of the prop- 
erty is given priority to repurchase the 
and. 
Iam heartily in accord with the Hays 
pill. 1 think it should have been passed 
about a year ago, or at least as soon as 
it was introduced. ‘There is no question 
but that the veteran—if I may be per- 
mitted to say a word in his behalf; I was 
challenged on the floor the other day 
when I submitted an amendment in the 
interest of the veterans—should be given 
the opportunity to obtain as much land 
as he possibly can, in order to become 
a farmer. The need for cultivation of 
all the excess land in the country, that 
we can possibly put under the furrow, 
is paramount. If we are going to feed 
starving Europe, if we are going to take 
care of all those undernourished peoples 
throughout the world, then the veteran 
must be called upon to do the job. Upon 
his return from the Army or the Navy, 
he should have a chance to obtain that 
excess land which has, prior to this time, 
been used by agencies of Government. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. SERINGER. This bill contains a 
provision that preference is given to vet- 
erans of the present war and present 
project owners. As I understand, there 
was some assurance given the present cc- 
cupants that they would have the first 
right to purchase. Is that correct or 
not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
net answer the question as it relates to 
the Farm Security Administration, but I 
do know that agencies of Government 
that have used lands for war purposes 
have given the person who owned the 
land formerly the first opportunity to 
purchase the land. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. FOAGE. The committee put that 
amendment in there and not the author 
of the bill. I think it is the plain inten- 
tion there to make it possible to make 
good where there had been commitments 
made to occupants of the property. 

These people, first of all, must be ap- 
proved by the local Jones-Bankhead 
committee of each county and no local 
committee is going to approve the pres- 
ent occupant of a piece of land in pref- 
erence to a veteran unless he has some 
very strong claims. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
may be true, but according to a state- 
ment just made by the chairman of the 
committee, I conclude that the veteran 
will have priority of purchase. 

Mr. POAGE. Sure he will. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But if it is true that 
this assurance has been given to the 
present occupant that he would be given 
the first opportunity to purchase, then 
he would have a priority over the vet- 
eran, 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can 
cite several examples that have been 
carried out by various Government agen- 
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cies. But I want to come to another 
point. The remark was made a little 
earlier in the debate that there was no 
weight behind the statement or the posi- 
tion of the legislattve chairman of the 
American Legion. I do not pretend to 
speak for Mr. Taylor because he is per- 
fectly able to speak for himself, but I 
would conclude from his very position 
as chairman of the legislative committee 
of the American Legion that he must 
represent the considered opinion of the 
majority of the members of the Ameri- 
can Legion of the country, and I think 
it is a safe statement to say that the 
American Legion as well as the other 
veterans’ organizations of the country 
are definitely behind the Hays bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel justified in the position 
I took last Christmas time. It was sug- 
gested that this bill be brought up at that 
time, and I assured the author of the bill 
that I knew the position that the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Tarver] would 
take, and the work that he had put in 
trying to straighten out and get this 
Farm Security business settled all over 
the United States. I think the debate 
here today surely justifies the position I 
took then. 

I would not have objected to the bill. I 
offered no objection to its being passed. 
However, the Agricultural Subcommittee 
of the Appropriation Committee deserved 
some consideration under the circum- 
stances. 

Now, let us get this picture straight. In 
the first place, here is what we are served 
up with any time we start running the 
country by men instead of by laws. In 
the first place, Farm Security did not 
have any business buying this land, they 
had no authority to buy it. In the second 
place, if the agency had followed the 
mandate of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of this House it would not have even 
had the land now because they would 
have had it sold long ago. This has 
dragged along until at the present time 
we have supposedly some hundred thou- 
sand acres of land that is suitable for 
agricultural purposes out of the 600,000 
acres remaining. Some of the land is 
supposed to be down in Texas. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that, at Christmas time the Congress 
gave away 800 acres of land to the State 
of Texas or some institution down there 
for which Farm Security had paid $75 
an acre but which they said at Christmas 
time was not worth anything at all. It 
did not take them very long to buy this 
land, but it has taken them a very long 
time to sell it. This should be worked 
out and I think it should be patched up 
some way here between the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. If you analyze 
the figure here you will find there will be 
only about 15 veterans per State who 
will ever have an opportunity to obtain 
a farm. We should get busy and pass 
the Cooley bill. This bill has merit and 
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applies to all the United States and every 
one. The Cooley bill is for all the United 


_States not for only one section of the 


country. We should provide some legis- 
lation that will help produce some food, 
and then we will be rendering a real serv- 
ice. Some of these days somebody is 
going to think it is not a bad idea to have 
a little bit more food than we see in the 
food picture at the present time in the 
United States. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Cheirman, 
this measure, as I understand it, is in- 
tended to dispose of a part of the land 
left in the hands of the Government, land 
that was acquired by various agencies 
some years ago. The principal reason 
for this legislation is that it is for the 
purpose of helping veterans. We are 
going to have a lot of legislation come to 
the floor of the House which include vet- 
erans, and we ought to help them every 
way we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to submit 
an amendment unless some other Mem- 
ber submits a similar one, to determine 
if the committee means what it says. My 
amendment will see that veterans do 
have preference for purchase of this 
land. According to the statements made 
on the floor here, today, there are only 
about 850 units left unsold. The pro- 
ponents tell us the present occupants of 
the land will have the first right to that 
land. So there are not going to be so 
many units left under this bill for the 
veterans after all when we get through 
with it. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose, that we 
amend the present bill, and I am going 
to submit an amendment, using part of 
the language in the bill and make it pro- 
vide that notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law—the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in order to insure the maximum 
preferential! disposition to veterans of the 
present war, subject only to contractual 
rights of present occupants, is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to sell such land, 
improved and unimproved—then con- 
tinue the remainder of that section. I 
also include section 2 down to line 21, 
and strike the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
mean in substance that those agencies in 
charge will have the right, and will be 
directed, to sell this land to veterans, 
only subject to whatever contractual 
rights there may be in those who occupy 
the land at present. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a very forth- 
right and simple approach to the prob- 
lem, and will solve the whole thing. The 
Secretary is directed to sell the land to 
the veterans. If that is what we are in- 
terested in, then the proposal that the 
gentleman from Kansas intends to cffer 
ought to be adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is all there 
is to it. They will have the right to sell 
this land to the veterans, and that is the 


will 


I yield to the 
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end of it. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 
Mr. 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] expresses my 
sentiments exactly. I think this bill 
ought to be amended accordingly. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement in support of my 
amendment that will be submitted at the 
proper time. Unless, of course, similar 
amendments shall have already been 
submitted and approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the principal pieces of land involved 
in this measure is located in the State 
of Arizona and consists of about 5,000 
acres, but these are improved acres. 
This development happens to be one of 
the early resettlement projects which the 
Congress has recently tried to have liqui- 
dated. It was not “my baby,” as it was 
started before Itame to Congress. How- 
ever, I have always thought this devel- 
opment, the Casa Grande Farms, Inc., 
near Coolidge, Ariz., served a worthy 
purpose during the days of the great 
depression. True, it was rather expen- 
sive. I do not think well of the type of 
its organization, as I prefer farmers to 
acquire title in private ownership. The 
best that can be said of it is that it 
helped down-and-outers, who had pre- 
viously been good farmers, back on their 
feet and it helped to salvage some human 
values during the depth of the depres- 
sion. 

Now, I happen to know that there are 
big farmers, corporation farmers, who 
would give their eye teeth to get posses- 
sion of that fine piece of land. This is 
especially true if they can get it at forced 
sale. I am quite anxious that the ideas 
incorporated by several cpeakers here 
today, that we make sure that this law 
provides that this land shall be disposed 
of to veterans, are cinched and made sure 
in this enactment. Let us prevent specu- 
lation and save this land for veterans. 

During the course of debate, it has 
been pointed out that there are only 
about 859 units available altogether. 
Last year I found that a census taken 
2mong men in uniform showed that 850,- 
000 men in service expressed a desire 
efter the war to own a piece of land. 
Now we come along in this bill with 850 
units. As I get it, that is about enough 
for 1 out of 1,000. Well, that is not 
much. However, I favor it just the same, 
and as I complimented the gentleman 
from Arkansas a little while ago, I am 
glad he brought in this measure, even 
though it is a small part of a real need. 
Surely the Agriculture Department can 
and will do more for the veterans. 

I am planning to do this same thing 
and give preference to veterans on land 
that is irrigated, good land, land on 
which they can make a living. My bill, 
H. R. 520, passed in the House last Sep- 
tember, aims to help veterans get homes 


ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
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on the land, but should help 40 times as 
many veterans. The author of this bill 
helped us greatly with H. R. 520. The 
gentleman from Colorado broached a 
matter here a few minutes ago of fur- 
nishing veterans range land in the West 
and although it is not germane to this 
bill, it is a good idea, and I hope the 
gentleman from Colorado will pursue it 
further. I have a more extended idea 
fitting in with it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman that there should be 
some limit on the number of acres or 
the size of the farm, and I would like 
to ask him what he figures a family- 
sized farm to be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That will vary 
greatly, because this land is lecated in 
various and diverse sections of this big 
country. A 40-acre piece of land in some 
irrigated projects—and that is the kind 
of land I am talking about in Arizona— 
would be a family-sized unit, and from 
there on up to 160 acres. In some places, 
it must be more than 160 acres. In the 
far West outside of irrigation projects 
a homestead must be as much as a sec- 
tion of land. 

May I say to the Members that the 
veterans coming back from this war are 
land hungry. What have we done? 
Congress has done little and that very 
belatedly. We have done little enough, 
even after we pass my measure, H. R. 
520, in giving these veterans preference 
on irrigated land if and when it is enact- 
ed. Even after we have passed this bill, 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
we have done too little to begin to fulfill 
our obligations and cur promises. There 
is land which could be obtained in pri- 
vate ownership and made productive. 
There are hundreds of thousands of vet- 
erans who would like to be farm owners. 
What do we really want for our vet- 
erans—that they shall return to be rural 
laborers and cow hands working for 
someone else or as farm owners with 
their feet on the soil? We are answering 
that question by our action on such bills 
as the one before us. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman,I do 
not have any further requests for time. 

Mr. HOPE. I have no further requests, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in order to assure the maximum 
preferential disposition to veterans of the 
present war is hereby authorized and directed 
to maintain, administer, and utilize, for such 
period as he may deem necessary until dispos- 
al thereof as hereinafter provided, such of the 
lands (improved and unimproved) compris- 
ing or incident to those resettlement projects 
and rural rehabilitation projects for resettle- 
ment purposes, and other like enterprises 
heretofore initiated for similar purposes and 
financed, in whole or in part, with funds 
made available to the Secretary, War Food 
Administrator, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Resettlement Administration, or Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, as he de- 
termines are suitable for ultimate disposition 
in economic farm units. Nothing contained 
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herein shall be deemed to authorize retards. 
tion of the expeditious liquidation of other 
land or property comprising such projects 
insofar as is deemed practicable by the Sec. 
retary consistent with the purpose of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall sell or cause to 
be sold, from time to time, those of such 
lands as are suitable for disposition in ego. 
nomic farm units at the earning-capacity 
value as determined by him and otherwise on 
such terms as he may deem advisable, to 
veterans, as defined in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 457, 78th Cong,), 
who meet the requirements of eligibility 
specified in title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006), as 
amended. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
including, without limitation, the mainte- 
nance and operation of the project properties 
and making betterments and improvements 
deemed necessary to accomplish the purposes 
for which such properties were acquired. 

Sec. 4. Until such time as the Congress by 
concurrent resolution, or the President, 
terminates the functions, powers, and duties 
of the War Food Administrator or the War 
Food Administration, the authority vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture by this act shall 
be exercised by the War Food Administrator. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and 
that it be open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, after 


the word “war” insert “and present project 
occupants.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘rhe Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 9, after 
the comma, insert “not to exceed 3 years 


from the date of termination of the present 
war.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 20, 
strike out the bracket. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 21, 
strike out the bracket, and after the comma 


insert “and to present occupants of such 
lands.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 7, 
strike out all of section 4, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On page 
1, line 7, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9 through 
the word “provided” and insert in lieu there- 
of “dispose of lands hereinafter described as 
expeditiously as possible.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to query the chairman of the 
committee first. I understand this 
amendment is acceptable to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The amendment 
has been gone over, and we accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. That is satisfactory to 
the ranking minority member also, the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Hope)? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, I have gone over the 
amendment and I have no objection to it: 

Mr. TARVER. I think then, Mr. 
Chairman, it is unnecessary to discuss 
the meaning.of the amendment further 
than to say that the proposal to sell these 
lands to veterans, and to sell them as 
expeditiously as possible, has never been 
opposed by the subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations. The thing we 
have been opposing is the maintenance 
of these cooperative land projects under 
the guise of benefiting the veterans but 
without its being of any benefit to them, 
in our judgment. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not believe 
there has been really any disagreement 
between the gentleman from Georgia and 
the gentleman from Iilinois and the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. We had the same objective in 
mind. I think we are all together on the 
main object of the bill, that is, to give the 
veterans the benefit of acquiring this 
land that is susceptible of partition. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, the gentle- 
man agrees with me that the insertion 
of the committee amendment, “not to 
exceed 3 years from the date of ter- 
mination of the present war war” does 
not mean that we expect the Farm Se- 
curity Administration to keep the lands 
for 3 years after the termination of the 
present war but, on the contrary, we 
expect them to sell these lands just as 
rapidly as that can be done. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I think it is the 
intention of every member of the com- 
mittee that these lands shall be disposed 
of at the earliest possible moment, but 
that the veterans certainly shall have an 
opportunity of acquiring this land. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. I am sure the gentleman 
from Georgia does not oppose the sale 
of this land in family-size units where 
that is the feasible way in which to 
accomplish the basic purpose of this leg- 
islation. In other words, under present 
practice, under the interpretation given 
the Tarver amendment by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, sales of land have 
been in large blocks, and in many in- 
stances veterans were not able to pre- 
sent bids that were the high bids and 
have not been able to acquire land for 
farming purposes. The gentleman does 
not object, then, by his amendment and 
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does not intend by his amendment to 
interfere with this other policy of selling 
the land in family-size units so that 
veterans may obtain it, and a larger 
number of them may share in it as 
potential farm owners? 

Mr, TARVER. I have urged the Farm 
Security Administrator not to sell these 
tracts of land in huge acreages even 
where he might secure larger sums of 
money for the Government by reason of 
following that procedure, but to sub- 
divide the land into family-size tracts for 
sale to veterans or to present occupants 
of the land. He has assured me that 
that is his intention. You know, we 
have a new Administrator, who has been 
adjusting himself to the duties of his 
position, and I think the gentleman may 
be assured that in connection with his 
further actions in the disposition of these 
lands the Administrator intends to fol- 
low that policy. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would be willing to go further 
than the gentleman’s bill goes and as- 
sure veterans preference even over proj- 
ect occupants, especially project oc- 
cupants who have had no contract for 
the purchase of the lands occupied by 
them, in securing these lands. In other 
words, I want to see every veteran who 
returns and who wants to buy these 
lands given preference and an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

I do not want to see him forced into 
any cooperative communal land project 
to be operated as some of these projects 
have been operated heretofore. I do not 
want to see the Congress, if possible to 
avoid it, authorize the continuance of 
that type of project with the idea that 
they are doing something for the veteran 
because I do not think the veteran 
wants that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, of Virginia: On page 3, line 2, 
after the word “including”, strike out the 
balance of the line and all of line 3 dewn 
to the word “and” which appears in said 
line immediately before the word “making.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, of Virginia: On page 3, line 5, 
after the word “purposes”, strike out the 
balance of line 5 and all of line 6 and insert 
“of this act. Provided that no expenditure 
shall be made for improvement on any farm- 
ing unit in excess of one-third of the earning 
capacity value.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting the 
amendment because I think it improves 
the language of section 3. As far as I 
am individually concerned, I do not be- 
lieve there ought to be an authorization 
in this bill if it is enacted into law for 
the making of betterments and improve- 
ments on these lands even to the extent 
of one-third of the appraised value upon 
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the basis of earnings. I recall in the 
hearings had during many years of con- 
sideration by our subcommittee on agri- 
cultural appropriations evidence as to 
the abuses which grew up during the 
days when they were building $9,000 and 
$10,000 houses on these tracts of land. 
Of course, there are some limitations in 
the language as offered by the genile- 
man from Virginia, but there still might 
be very extensive improvements and 
building on those lands under the lan- 
guage as it would remain after the 
amendment he has offered is adopted. 
But the language of the section as it 
would then read contemplates that there 
shall be submitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations an estimate of whatever 
money is necessary for making improve- 
ments to carry out the purposes of this 
act, and that the committee first and the 
Congmess afterward will have the oppor- 
tunity to scan those requests and deter- 
mine what if any funds should be ex- 
pended for that purpose in order to carry 
out the objectives of the act. And with 
the understanding, and of course it is 
an understanding because as a matter 
of law it is correct, that the mere enact- 
ment of the authorization does not carry 
with it any money which can be utilized 
by the Farm Security Administration for 
the purpose of making these improve- 
ments, I should not, as far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, oppose the passage 
of the bill if the section is amended in 
accordance with the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 


Virginia. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Has not the Parm Se- 


curity Administration taken the position 
in the recent past that they had no 
right to place the improvements upon 
this property for the purpose of making 
sales to individuals of family sized 
farms? 

Mr. TARVER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. That has resulted in 
the sale of large acreeges rather than 
farming units. 

Mr. TARVER. No; I think the sale of 
large acreages in some instances has 
been brought about by reason of the fact 
that the people who offered to purchase 
large acreages were able to offer more 
money than the peeple who are inter- 
ested in family sized tracts. But that 
policy has been changed as I sought to 
explain a while ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was a definite 
mandate that the Congress and the gen- 
tleman’s committee gave to the FSA to 
liquidate the projects as expeditiously 
as possible? 

Mr. TARVER. That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. But as the gentleman 
says, whatever money is spent for im- 
provements will first be scrutinized by 
the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. TARVER. They must come be- 
fore the committee and justify every dol- 
lar that is expended. Those dollars, if 
expended, must be for the purposes of 
this act, which purposes are the wise and 
early disposition of the lands which are 
here involved. 
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Mr.-HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. Then, the gentleman 
would not object to that necessary delay 
to determine in what instance such in- 
vestment would be justified? I mean 
not any undue delay, but that delay that 
is inherent in the proposition. 

Mr. TARVER. I think the language 
of the amendment which has been 
adopted, “as expeditiously as possible,” 
carries with it the feeling that Congress 
is relying on the discretion of the Farm 
Security Administrator. I think the 
present Farm Security Administrator has 
discretion and has common sense, and 
that he will conduct these sales as rap- 
idly as it can be done. I hope he will 
sell all the lands to veterans, if they 
want it. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairmangwill the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. In view of fears ex- 
pressed by some members of the commit- 
tee with reference to a continuation of 
these communal properties, it is a fact 
that the gentleman’s committee would 

.have to provide the money for a con- 
tinuation of those projects or they could 
not possibly be continued? 

Mr. TARVER. The language of the 
first section, until it was amended, might 
have been susceptible of another con- 
clusion, but I think under the bill as now 
amended that undoubtedly would be true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Lou- 
isiana: 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “occu- 
pants” insert “who have existing contracts 
to purchase.” 

On page 2, line 21, after the word “lands” 
insert the words “who have existing con- 
tracts to purchase and.” 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will th egentleman yield? 
Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. We have gone 
over the amendment, and it is acceptable. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why is the amend- 
ment important, in view of the fact that 
the Farm Security Administration could 
not possibly take land that was under 
contract to some other person and sell 
it to a veteran or to any other person? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. This is true, but 
the amendment will not hurt any. It 
may clarify it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment which I offer is in- 
tended to spell out what the author of 
the bill says he means and what the 
members of the committee reporting the 
bill say they mean. As the bill is now 
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drawn, it gives preference in the sale 
of this land to veterans “and present 
occupants.” If the bill is permitted to 
stand in that way, it simply does not give 
to the veterans the preference which I 
think every Member of this House wants 
the veterans to have. The author and 
also members of the committee reporting 
the bill have repeatedly told us that the 
only reason they wrote this language in 
the bill with reference to occupants was 
to protect those who already have con- 
tracts to purchase said lands. In other 
words, they have said frankly that their 
object is to protect the contracts which 
the Government may have already made. 
If that is true, then it should be spelled 
out exactly so that there will be no doubt 
about it. The amendment which I have 
offered will make it clear just what the 
committee means in the wording of the 
bill. 

So far as I am concerned, and I think 
this is the attitude of every Member of 
the House, I want the veterans to pur- 
chase this land. I want them to have a 
priority to purchase the land. This can 
be done by adopting the amendment 
which I have offered. My amendment 
makes it clear that veterans do have the 
priority. I think this amendment is 
necessary to clear this matter up. Of 
course, if the Government has entered 
into a binding contract with persons to 
purchase any portion of this land, the 
committee has indicated clearly that it 
wants to respect that contract. But it 
takes the amendment which I have 
offered to make it clear that only “exist- 
ing contracts to purchase” will be con- 
sidered by the Government with refer- 
ence to occupants. I therefore urge the 
adoption of this amendment so that we 
may make it clear that we do mean and 
that we do intend for veterans to have 
a priority to purchase this land. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Epw1n ARTHUR 
Hatt: On page 2, line 16, after the comma 
insert “units not to exceed 500 acres in any 
one sale.” 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been a lot of talk 
this afternoon about keeping these large 
concerrs from grabbing up these lands 
that are intended for family-size units. 
There has been no attempt to define a 
ceiling on what a family-size unit should 
be, but I think some limit should be 
set here. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the gentleman have any objection to 
making that 640 acres? It occurs to me 
that in the western area, where there is 
dry farming, that would be necessary. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by making the 
amount 640 acres. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the gentle- 
man mean not to exceed 640 acres, or 
does he mean definitely 640 acres? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That no 
one purchase may exceed 640 acres. 
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Mr. TARVER. It is an over-all limi. 
tation, not a definite designation. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
right. I will be frank to say to my friend 
from Georgia that I believe there should 
be some ceiling on this acreage. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The amendment 
being a limitation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York that he may modify his amend- 
ment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Epwitn Artuur 
Hau: Page 2, line 16, after the comma in- 


sert “units not to exceed 640 acres in any 
one sale.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle. 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gosssrr: 


Page 3, after line 6, add a new section as 
follows: 


“Any conveyance by the Government of 
title to land under this act shall convey all 
of the right, title, and interest of the Gov- 
ernment in and to such land, including all 
mineral rights.” 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. We have gone over 
the amendment and it is acceptable to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mitted this amendment to the chairman 
of the committee and also to the ranking 
minority member and am pleased that 
both of them agree to its equity and 
soundness. When the Congress passed 
Public Law 401 in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, it intended that mineral rights 
and all other rights under these small 
farms and plots being sold by the Farm 
Security Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and other 
agencies of Government should be sold 
to the purchaser. So far these agencies 
have refused to comply with this obvious 
intent of Congress. This amendment 
makes clear the congressional intent in 
these matters. For the Government ‘o 
reserve minerals under these small farms 
is unfair to the purchasers and unfair to 
the communities in which they live. It 
destroys a part of the value of the land 
and complicates its resale. It further 
disrupts the normal and usual business 
practices in most States in which these 
properties are situated. I trust we shall 
have no further administrative difficul- 
ties in trying to convince the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government that 
the phrase “all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to such real 
estate” also includes mineral rights. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: 
On page 2, line 14, after the word “act”, 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon 
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and the following: “Provided, however, That 
lands within the State of New Mexico here- 
tofore originally acquired by grants from the 
Government of Mexico or the King of Spain 
and confirmed by authority of the Congress, 
which are now held by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for administration, and which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines are not 
suitable for ultimate disposition in economic 
farm units under this act, may be, notwith- 
st.nding any other provisions of law, admin- 
istered and utilized by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for a period of not to exceed 3 years 
from the present war.” 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
em heartily in favor of this bill. My 
amendment simply seeks to broaden the 
bill a little to take care of a very special 
and peculiar situation which we have in 
our State. The wording of the amend- 
ment may sound strange to you, but 
when I have given you some of the back- 
ground, I am sure you will understand 
the reason and the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Back when we first settled New Mexico, 
Spain and Mexico followed a system of 
giving to a certain number of families 
grants of land in which to settle a village. 
The system was that the villagers would 
settle in the river valley and would have 
their little patches of ground where they 
grew their gardens, and the Government 
granted them the land around the village 
for grazing purposes for their stock. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Does the gentle- 
man’s amendment attempt to continue 
any of these projects? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No. My amend- 
ment is limited to3 years. If the gentle- 
man will let me proceed for just a minute, 
Iam sure he will understand the purpose 
of the amendment. When our Govern- 
ment came along, there had grown up 
in the State several villages of that na- 
ture which had lands in the country 
around the village or on one side or the 
other of the village, depending on the 
terrain, which then became a part of the 
land of this country subject to taxation. 
It will be understood that under the 
Spanish and Mexican Governments no 
taxes were paid on the land. Taxes were 
collected otherwise. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That would be a 
continuation of one of these projects 
heretofore set up by Farm Security? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Let me finish my 
statement, then I will be glad to yield 
for questions. 

As time rolled on, the people did not 
understand that this land was to be 
taxed. Many eminent lawyers believed 
that it was not subject to tax because the 
land was given to the community. It is 
only in the last 10 or 20 years that the 
courts have decided they are taxable. 
The taxes accumulated and the people 
lost those common lands during the de- 
pression. They could not pay the ac- 
cumulated taxes when the courts decided 
they had to be paid. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Who 
got title to the land when the taxes were 
hot paid? 


Chairman, 
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Mr. FERNANDEZ. When the lands 
were sold for taxes, the speculators got 
title to the lands. That is, they claimed 
title to the land. Of course, throughout 
the years these villagers claimed title to 
the land also. The Government bought 
them for their benefit and these people 
have been using them. There is one 
grant where they have already repaid the 
Government and have taken the land 
back, 

Most of these grants cannot be divided 
into small farm units, as, for example, 
one grant I have in mind that lies on the 
side of a mountain. The people live on 
the river banks and use the hills for fire- 
wood, and for grazing for their cattle, 
sheep, and goats. I have no objection 
whatsoever—in fact we want it done— 
to the land which can be divided into 
family units being divided and sold that 
way, because we also have veterans in 
those communities. I have here a let- 
ter from El] Rito, N. Mex, one of those 
grants, in which it is stated that at a 
special meeting held a few days ago, at 
which about 700 residents of El] Rito were 
present, they took up the matter of try- 
ing to purchace this land under the pro- 
visions of the appropriation bill. Of 
course, there are about 500 families in 
that grant and it is a difficult situation 
for them to purchase it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture asked the gen- 
tleman if this is one of these tremendous 
FSA projects. As I understand it, this is 
not such a project. Itis not a communal 


project? 
Mr, FERNANDEZ. No. 
Mr. COOLEY. It consists of grazing 


lands adjecent to the village? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. The title to the land 
is in such condition that you cannot 
clear it at the present time. There is no 
agency or municipality that is now in 
position to take over title to the land? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is right. I 
misunderstood the question. The village 
itself is owned by the people and they 
live in it. There is no question about 
that. But they have no way of making 
a living except on these lands on which 
they pasture their cattle. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Who has title to the 
land? Does the Farm Security Admin- 
istration have it? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is now held in 
the Government except where they have 
some contract with the people to pur- 
chase it. 

Mr. TARVER. Is the gentleman try- 
ing to continue the operations of the 


will 


I yield to the gen- 
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Farm Security Administration on these 
lands or is he trying to have them take 
over some lands they have not had here- 
tofore? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No. I may say 
to the gentleman that we are trying to 
get the lands away from the Parm 
Security Administration and put them 
in the hands of the people, every effort 
is being made to that end. 

Mr. TARVER. Did the gentleman go 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
present his facts with reference to this 
subject matter? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
knows it is hard to keep up with these 
committees. I regret that I did not. 

Mr. TARVER. The House a while ago, 
by agreement with the committee, has 
stricken out of the bill the language 
which would authorize administering, 
maintaining, and utilizing these projects. 
Now the gentleman proposes to reinsert 
that language for the projects in his par- 
ticular State. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I made it clear a mo- 
ment ago in my question to the gentle- 
man that this is not what is generally 
known as an FSA project. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am not so clear 
about what is an PSA project. It is not 
a cooperative project, I will say that. 

Mr. COOLEY. The people involved do 
not live on Government land; they live 
in a village of their own, and they only 
use the land for grazing. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. They are only 
grazing lands. They are not fit for cul- 
tivation. 


Mr. COOLEY. They utilize them. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. What the gentleman 
has in mind is that within a period of 
3 years some person or corporation or 
municipality might be in a position to 
take over the lands, and the residents 
could continue to use them as they have 
in the past. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Thatisright. This 
gentleman in his letter sends me a list of 
95 veterans who are interested in or- 
ganizing the village and incorporating it 
and buying this land for the use of the 
village. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I y-eld. 

Mr. TARVER. Is the Farm Security 
Administration maintaining and utilizing 
these lands now? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It is merely admin- 
istering it in that it collects from the 
people the rent which comes to the Gov- 
ernment for this land. 

Mr. TARVER. In other words, the 
lands are in a caretaker status. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is all. 

Mr. TARVER. Now the gentleman 
proposes to authorize them to administer, 
maintain, and utilize them. Why does 
he want to expand that type of owner- 
ship? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Only for a period 
of 3 years to give these veterans who are 
coming back now an opportunity to geet 
together and to purchase that land for 
themselves and their families and their 
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parents in this little village where they 
live. 

Mr. TARVER. WhatIam interested in 
is this: The Farm Security Administra- 
tion has the right under the provisions of 
this bill, as now amended, to keep this 
land that the gentleman has referred to 
for a period of 3 years for the purpose of 
selling it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. Now the gentleman 
wants to amend that and to have the bill 
say that while the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration shall do that in regard to 
all other land in the United States that 
it owns, yet in the State of New Mexico 
it shall, in addition to keeping the land 
for the purpose of selling it, maintain 
and utilize and administer it. I cannot 
see how the gentleman can justify dis- 
criminating in favor of land in his State 
in that manner. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. May I say that we 
have other land in New Mexico that is 
not affected by my amendment and 
which will be divided up under this bill 
and sold in family units. I am limiting 
my amendment only to those four or five 
grants that were gotten by those villages 
from the Spanish Government merely 
for the purpose of giving them the oppor- 
tunity during those 3 years to continue 
their efforts in purchasing those lands 
for themselves and for the veterans who 
live in those villages. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether under 
the terms of this bill the gentleman’s 
object would not be accomplished any- 
way? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Under the terms 
of the bill those lands which can be 
divided into small family-size units 
would be covered by the bill, but then 
they would be under orders from the 
Congress to immediately, before the end 
of 3 years, sell the balance, and those 
peopie, until they get in position to do 
so, cannot buy them. The lands might 
go to speculators at 50 cents an acre or 
less. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Is this 
land not suitable for division into family- 
size units? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Absolutely not. It 
is grazing land, and it is mountain land 
in one county. They depend on the 
water on the grazing lands, and on the 
forest wood for their firewood. They are 
having a desperate time trying to make 
a living. That is the reason the Govern- 
ment stepped in and bought these lands 
for them. One of them has already been 
repaid. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Was there a time 
when the title to these lands on which 
the gentleman now desires these people 
to have the right to graze and get fire- 
wood was vested in some community out 
there, or in individuals? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. In the village, or 
rather, not in the village but in them- 
selves as members of the village in com- 


Mr. 
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mon under the original system that came 
from the Spanish Government. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Then it was sold for 
taxes, and did the title go to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. It was sold for 
taxes and the title went in some cases to 
absent speculators, and then they sold 
it to the Government. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Now the gentleman 
simply wants the Government to lease 
the land to these people in order that for 
a period of 3 years they may graze these 
lands and get firewood off them? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. And get these sol- 
dier boys back where they can incorpo- 
rate themselves or the villages and pur- 
chase the land. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is the soldiers who 
will get the benefit of it? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes; the veterans, 


and their parents, members of the village. 


The veterans are a little bit more edu- 
cated than the old folks were and will in 
time work out a way to keep the land. 

Mr. JENNINGS. They will come back 
there and get the benefit of these lands 
by grazing them and getting wood off 
them? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. They will incor- 
porate these villages, if-necessary, and 
then buy the lands for the villages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

I am sorry I cannot accept this amend- 
ment. If the Farm Security Administra- 
tion owns this land, by adopting this 
amendment you will be continuing one 
of the Farm Security Administration 
projects that we are all against and are 
trying to liquidate. 

If there is merit in the gentleman’s 
claim and he will come before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture we will give him a 
full hearing, but this is the first time 
this matter has been brought to the at- 
tention of any member of the Commit- 
tee on Agricutture. It has no place in 
this legislation, which is an endeavor to 
rehabilitate veterans upon such of these 
lands as are susceptible of division into 
family-size units. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. These boys who 
are coming back are veterans. The only 
way they can help themselves is by buy- 
ing these lands for the community for 
themselves and their families, and the 
members of the community who depend 
on this land for a living as they have 
for scores of years. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not know 
anything about that. The committee 
has not had an opportunity to go into it. 
I think the gentleman should withhold 
his amendment and come before the 
Committee on Agriculture and let us go 
into the merits of his proposition. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. 

tleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think it is a very 
grave question whether the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration even has this land. 
I doubt it very much. 


Chairman, 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not knoy. 
We do not know anything about it. we 
are legislating on a subject with which 
we are not familiar. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. yw; 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? — 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, Ir 
the Government owns this land, or one of 
the departments covered in the bill, the 
soldiers can buy that land just the same 
as any other soldier can buy any other 
land covered by the bill. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 1 
hope the amendment will be voted down, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. To the end 
that we may clear up this situation, may 
I ask the gentleman from New Mexico 
if he knows in whom the title to the 
land in question is vested at the present 
time. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The title to the 
land is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was bought with the grants 
that were made to the New Mexico 
Rural Rehabilitation Corp. under the 
law we passed in the thirties, with which 
I am not too familiar. Then it was 
given to the Federal Government in 
trust, and the Federal Government holds 
the’ title as trustee for the people. Let 
me say very frankly that that is in- 
terpreted by many people as being title 
in the Government, and I rather agree 
with them. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the event this land 
is forced on the market at the present 
time, who would be the prospective pur- 
chasers? Who would ultimately acquire 
the title? 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. Only speculators, 
because nobody around there would buy 
the land in those large tracts. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I understand, the 
gentleman is trying to keep this land 
from getting into the hands of specu- 
lators until his own people can organize 
an effort to acquire the title. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I am only acking 
for 3 years for them to have the op- 
portunity of buying this land. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is another thing 
I want to clear up. There are FSA proj- 
ects which all of us have objected to. 
As I understand, this is not operated as 
a community farm? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No. I agree with 
the gentleman on the others, and I have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to get it 
cleared up for the House. This is nota 
community farm. It is not one of Rex 


‘Guy Tugwell’s communistic enterprises. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Oh, by no means. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. This is property adija- 
cent to a village and the people of that 
village are dependent upon this land for 
their livelihood. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct. 
Furthermore, if it is forced to be sold, 
it will have to be sold by the Government 
at a loss. 

Mr. COOLEY. Unless we adopt the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman, we will force it to be sold 
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and some rich man will acquire it and 
speculate on it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
centleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. : 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is too 
cood a lawyer not to know that if the 
Government holds the land, as the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico has said, in 
trust for these people, the Government 
cannot sell the land. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam not agreeing that 
it is held in trust. The gentleman from 
New Mexico states that is what he un- 
derstands the situation to be. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman from 
New Mexico so stated. What we are 
being asked to do here is to pass on some- 
thing that none of us seem to know any- 
thing about and to pass a law dealing 
with the situation. Does not the gentle- 
man think that his committee ought to 
pass on it first? 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, of course, if the 
Government is holding title merely as a 
trustee, then the Government has no 
right to dispose of the land at all. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I very frankly ad- 
mitted, that in my opinion, the Govern- 
ment really holds the title and has the 
right to force sale on it. 

Mr. COOLEY. And has made some 
contracts to convey a part of it, if I un- 
derstood the gentleman correctly. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. To tell rou the 
truth, I do not know the character of the 
transaction. All I know is that the ef- 
forts made by the Government in what- 
ever arrangement they make had that 
for its purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman from 
New Mexico very frankly admits he does 
not know. I am sure the gentleman 
from North Carolina does not know. I 
do not know. Is there anybody present 
who does know the facts about this mat- 
ter? If none of us know, then why 
should we undertake to legislate on this 
matter? 

Mr. COOLEY. Whether we know or 
not, I do not see how it can hurt any- 
thing to put in this provision and pro- 
tect the property for 3 years. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. They are admin- 
isvering it now, and the title is presum- 
ably in the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from new Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FERNANDEZ) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 2, line 4, after the word 

‘nterprise”, insert “including lands in the 
ee led | water conservation and utility 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I simply want to observe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that with all the amendments, in- 
cluding all the amelioration in the bill, 
I believe I can support the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 2501, pursuant to House Resolution 
545, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is there a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will 
put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orD in three instances and include news- 
paper articles. 

Mrs. LUCE (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was granted 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and insert a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. ERVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD and insert a short magazine article 
on the United Nations. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include an article that will appear 
in the April edition of the magazine 
Columbia. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a list of organizations 
supporting civilian control of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by Hon. Claude 
Wickard. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SPARKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address he re- 
cently made in Columbus, Ohio. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr.PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, this time 
to address the Congress was secured for 
the purpose of calling the attention of 
Congress to an editorial, a thing I seldom 
indulge in. This, however, is a timely 
editorial containing such educational 
and thought-provoking matter every 
Congressman will agree it is worth the 
presenting. 

It has to do with the showdown that 


. has finally come about in radio broad- 


casting. Variety, a dependable and 
worthy publication of high standing and 
fine standards, has in this editorial seen 
fit to set out one clear fact. That is that 
broadcasting is itself the employment of 
a public commodity and by the very na- 
ture of things cannot be operated under 
the same rules that obtain as to other 
private enterprise. We in this body are 
sure to be confronted in the days to 
come with legislation on this subject and « 
it will be well for us to have the basic 
truth in mind that is so clearly pointed 
out in this editorial. 

Here it is: 

LET’S FACE IT! 

The chips are down. 

The inevitable showdown is here. Broad- 
casters now must face the fact that radio 
cannot operate under the same set of rules 
as those which govern other business opera- 
tions. The comprehensive report of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission which, in 
effect, is a critical analysis of the public re- 
sponsibility of broadcasters, has forced the 
entire industry to face the issue. 

The first fact radio must face is that broad- 
casting is made possible only by the use of 
a public commodity. In the past the indus- 
try has only paid lip service to the responsi- 
bility inherent in its use of this commodity. 
To accuse a commission set up by the Gov- 
ernment of assuming undue powers is to 
completely overlook this basic difference be- 
tween radio and other private enterprise. 
Radio, of course, won't be Government-con- 
trolled in the United States of America, but 
it’s equally obvious that it must operate 
under a different set of ethics than that 
which governs other private business. When 
the NAB makes the statement that the FCC 
reveals “a desire to impose artificial and 
arbitrary control over what the people of this 
country shall hear,” it is forgetting this 
fundamental difference that sets radio apart 

Slowly but surely, over the past few years, 
over-commercialization has won out. Good 
taste, development of original radio tech- 
nique and cognizance of public service pro- 
gramming have gone by the boards. Thus 
the FCC “showdown” report may be a bless- 
ing in disguise, coming as it does at a crucial 
moment, for growth in radio programming 
has been at a standstill. And if it has done 
nothing more than to alert the industry to 
a recognition of this stagnant status, the 
FCC report will have been of value. 

Obviously the industry has brought upon 
itself the FCC proposals by its abuses, which 
were permitted to gain momentum simply 
because of a lack of policing. And it’s obvi- 
ous, too, that in the regulations that the 
FCC now suggests, there will be no excessive 
governmental interference. The constitu- 
tionality of control that regulates freedom 
of expression affords a wider interpretation 
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than that construed by the NAB. For in 
raising the cry against the threat to this 
fundamental freedom, the NAB is obscuring 
the issue by resorting to frantic flag-waving. 
The Constitution requires a broader reading 
today than it did a century and a half ago in 
order to encompass this new field of expres- 
sion—radio. 

There's little doubt that, if the public had 
been sufficiently vigilant and availed itself 
of its prerogatives, it could have made the 
broadcasters toe the mark. Or if the industry 
itself had been sufficiently enlightened to 
become aware that it was nearing the danger 
point, it could have taken the steps that 
would have made the FCC communique un- 
necessary. It’s apparent now that the indus- 
try has not exercised self-government, either 
of its own volition or by public pressure. 

Another factor that would have helped 
tremendously in making the public cognizant 
of what it had a right to expect would have 
been a critical press; one that would have 
constructively played the part of a guide. 
Even with regulation, radio needs able criti- 
cism by men who respect it as a mature medi- 
um and accept it on a full par with other 
arts. 

The Commission’s blueprint for the future 
demands that the broadcaster give consider- 
ation to the FCC proposals and incorporate 
them into the running of his station, in ad- 
dition to the mere business mechanics of 
operating the stations at a profit. 

The FCC recommendations as such could 
well stand as a primer for the operation of a 
good radio station. . 

ROsE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of 
Mr. Bates of Kentucky), for today, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. AUCHINCLOss (at the request 
of Mr. Sunpstrom), for 5 days, on account 
of illness in the family. 

To Mr. HinsHaw (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) , for March 
21 and 22, on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 5458. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall and to Fleet 
Admiral Ernest Joseph King and to the 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States who served under their direction; and 
providing for the striking and presentation 
to General Marshall and Fleet Admiral King 
of appropriate gold medals in the name of 
the people of the United States. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 5458. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; and 
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H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution tendering 
the thanks of Congress to General of the 
Army George Catlett Marshall and to Fleet 
Admiral Ernest Joseph King and to the mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States 
who served under their direction; and pro- 
viding for the striking and presentation to 
General Marshall and Fleet Admiral King of 
appropriate gold medals in the name of the 
people of the United States. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 25, 1946, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 


The Committee on the Census will hold 
an executive session on H. R. 4781 on 
Friday morning, March 22, 1946, at 10 
a. m. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the securi- 
ties subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 10 
o’clock Monday, March 25, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Public 
hearing resumed in study of operations 
pursuant to the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. Securities and 
Exchange Commission representatives 
heard. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOp CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday t» to and 
including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOYKIN: Committee on Patents, sub- 
mits a supplemental report showing changes 
in the existing law made by the bill (H. R. 
3756) to require the recording of agreements 
relating to patents (Rept. No. 932, pt. 2). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 5765. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to deliver to 
the custody of the city of New Orleans, the 
silver service and silver bell presented to 
the United States for the cruiser New Or- 
leans, without amendment (Rept. No. 1798). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3959. A bill to provide for the burial 
in the Memorial Amphitheater of the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Arlington, Va., of the 
remains of an unknown American soldier 
who lost his life while serving overseas in the 
armed forces of the United States during 
the Second World War; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1799), Referred to the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State o 
the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World Wa; 
Veterans’ Legislation. H.R. 5149. A bilj t) 
govern the effective dates of ratings angq 
awards under the Veterans’ Administratioy 
revised Schedule for Rating Disabilities, 1945, 
and fer other purposes; with amendmen: 
(Rept No. 1800). Referred to the Commit. 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TOLAN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1163. An act to provide for the appoint. 
ment of one additional district judge {for 
the northern district of California; wit, 
amendment (Rept. No. 1801). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BURCH: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 6059. A bill to pro- 
vide temporary additional compensation for 
postmasters and employees of the post;| 
service; with amendment (Rept. No. 1802), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 5839. A bill to permit the continua- 
tion of certain premium payments with re- 
spect to copper, lead, and zinc; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: 

H. R. 5840. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of land in Eagle County, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 5841. A bill to empower Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to lend money to 
school districts; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 5842. A bill fixing the date of the 
termination of World War II for special pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 5843. A bill to prevent starvation 
abroad and increase domestic garden food 
production through establishment of day- 
light saving time; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 5844. A bill to amend sections 280! 
(e) (4), 3043 (ay, and 3045 of the Interne! 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5845. A bill to provide basic authority 
for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Department of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Poreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 5846. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to investigate and install 
works and measures for the prevention of 
damage to agricultural lands and property 
and other values from the uncontrolled flow 
of water in tributaries of navigable streams 
that traverse groups of farms; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. THOM: 

H. Res. 568. House Resolution to create 4 
special committee to investigate the advis- 
ability of new legislation with regard 
campaign expenditures, and for other pu'- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOYLE: . 
H.R. 5847. A bill for the relief of Watso? 
Airfotos, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H.R.5848. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
millicent Moore; to the Committee on 
“HE 5949. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace A. Phillips; to the Committee on 
>laims 

’ By Mr. MATHEWS: 

H.R. 6850. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
pesmond; to «he Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5851. A bill for the relief of Second 
Lt. Francis W. Anderson; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. RYTER: 

H.R. 5852. A bill for the relief of Bronislaw 
Stalicia; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R.5853. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Theresa Price; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R.5854. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jessie Louise Raines; to the Committee on 
Claims. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on’ the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

1721. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Res- 
olution adopted by the Federation of Italian- 
American Societies in Buffalo, N. Y., express- 
ing its desire to the President of the United 
States. Harry 3. Truman, to have Mr. Earl 
Brennan appointed to the post of Ambas- 
sador to the Government of Italy; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1722. By Mr. O'TOOLE: Petition signed by 
60 residents of the Thirteenth Congressional 
District of New York, opposing any legisla- 
tion or restrictions which may be proposed 
that will bring about partial or national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1723. By Mr. PLOESER: Resolution of the 
Central Council, Americar War Dads, to 
place a strict embargo on the exportation of 
lumber and other building materials which 
are needed for home construction; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1724. Also, resolution of the Missouri State 
Association of Master Plumbers, opoosing the 
area pricing orders G-31 and Gl-4 applicable 
to Kansas City and St. Louis, as being detri- 
mental and discriminatory to the plumbing 
industry of that area; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 22, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterlan Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose blessings cannot be 
humbered, grant that our lives may be 
nich in the cardinal virtues of temper- 
ance, prudence, justice, and fortitude, 
and in faith, hope, and love. 

May we rejoice in the blessed promise 
that no good thing wilt Thou withhold 
from those who do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with the Lord. En- 
able us by Thy grace to repel every self- 
ish Propensity and every willful purpose. 
_ We pray that these Thy servants, con- 
“ous of their high calling and oppor- 
‘unity, their privilege end trust, may be 
Suided in a special way by the eternal 
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truth and righteousness of God. May 
they be equal to the challenge of every 
task as they frame the policies and ad- 
minister the affairs of government for 
our beloved country. 

Give them clarity of mind and courage 
of heart as they take counsel together 
for the building of a better world in 
which peace and prosperity shall be the 
glorious possessions of all Thy children. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 

letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1946. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, a 
Senator from the State of South Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MAYBANK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of. the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 21, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate during next week on official 
business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that I 
may be permitted to absent myself from 
the sessions of the Senate for the next 
10 days, until the first week of April. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Without objection, leave is 

granted. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 
5671) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 21, 1946, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1354) to authorize the 
permanent appointment in the grades of 
general of the Army, fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy, general in the Ma- 
rine Corps, and admiral in the Coast 
Guard, respectively, of certain individ- 
uals who have served in such grades 
during the Second World War. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

CLARIFICATION OF CERTAIN Customs LAWS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to clarify the customs laws relat- 
ing to the customs supervision of lading and 
unlading of carriers, the furnishing of cus- 
toms services outside regular business hours, 
and the extra compensation payable to cus- 
toms employees for overtime services, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


EXPORTATION OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue in effect section 6 of the act of 
July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as amended, re- 
lating to the exportation of certain com- 
modities (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

FACILITATION OF DECENTRALIZATION OF 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the decentralization 
of the Veterans’ Administration (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPorRT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF RENT CONTROL, 
District OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Administrator of Rent Control for the 
District of Columbia, covering the period 
from July 1 to December 31, 1945 (with an 
accompanying report); to tne Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. BarKLEy and Mr. 
BREWSTER members of the committee on 
the part of the Sentate. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN LANDS— 
RESOLUTION OF INTERSTATE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF PUBLIC LANDS COUNTIES 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, there 
has been sent to me a resolution adopted 
by the Interstate Association of Public 
Lands Counties, with reference to which 
I would comment at some length were it 
not the resolution itself is self-explana- 
tory. I read it at this time: 

Resolution 7 

Whereas the several Indian tribes through- 
out the Nation have surplus funds to their 
credit in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounting to several millions of dollars; 
and 

Whereas it is the desire of the United 
States Indian Service to perpetuate its ward- 
ship of the various tribes and the members 
thereof by attaching to said Indians addi- 
tional acreage which will likewise lend some 
color of reason for continued administration 
and thus furnish an additional excuse for 
the perpetuation of the United States Indian 
Service and of its annual appropriation now 
totaling $41,000,000 per year; and 
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Whereas it is the intentfon of the United 
States Indian Service to use a substantial 
amount of said surplus tribal funds to buy 
deeded land and thereby further raid the 
tax base of western counties already burdened 
with Indian reservations; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of Federal offi- 
cials who are in a position to express an opin- 
ion upon such matters that said funds can 
be used for such a purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs at his discretion 
without consulting the Congress or the 
tribes; and 

Whereas Indian reservations exist because 
the United States Senate, in recognition of 
certain national obligations, executed certain 
treaties which created them, yet in actual 
practice the Indian reservations constitute 
the peculiar obligation and burden of the 
counties in which they are located; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
the Interior has shown no enthusiasm for 
an in-lieu-of-tax payment plan covering 
lands dedicated to the discharge of said na- 
tional obligation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Interstate Association of 
Fublic Lands Counties in convention assem- 
bled at Reno, Nev., this 27th day of Febru- 
ary 1946, That steps be taken at once to place 
before the Congress appropriate legislation 
which will forbid the use of tribal funds for 
such acquisition purposes except as and 
when the Congress may expressly grant such 
authority, with the advice and consent of 
the Indians themselves expressed through a 
secret ballot free from undue influence and 
with the advice and consent of the executive 
officers of the county governments to be 
affected thereby: And provided further, That 
in all such cases the Congress shall also pro- 
vide for an adequate in-lieu-of-tax payment 
program covering existing Indian reservations 
as well as the lands to be currently acquired. 


I ask unanimous consent to present the 
resolution and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the resolution 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, as requested by 
the Senator from Oregon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 1805. A bill to authorize the promotion 
of personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard who were prisoners of war; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1074); and 

S. 1959. A bill to authorize the payment of 
additional uniform gratuity to Reserve offi- 
cers commissioned from the status of avia- 
tion cadets; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1075). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

8S. 1857. A bill to authorize the availability 
fcr certain necessary administrative expenses 
of appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1076); 

H.R. 2418. A bill to authorize the United 
States Commissioner for the Sequoia National 
Park to exercise similar functions for the 
Kings Canyon National Park; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1077); and 

H.R. 3796. A bill to quiet title to certain 
school-district property in Enid, Okla.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1078). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 1978. A bill to authorize the restoration 
of Philip Niekum, Jr., to the active list of the 
United States Navy with appropriate rank 
and restoration of pay and allowances; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH (by request) : 

8.1979. A bill to eliminate the restriction 
on the number of lots which may be acquired 
by settlers in the town site of Wadsworth, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

8S. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution for the in- 
corporation of the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


DISTRIBUTION AND UTILIZATION OF 
HEALTH PERSONNEL, ETC.—INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 244), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: ; 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 74, Seventy-eighth 
Congress (providing for study and survey of 
the distribution and utilization of health 
personnel, facilities, and related services), 
agreed to June 2, 1943, is hereby increased by 
$50,000. 


RUSSIA’S CLAIMS AND PLANS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE SHREVEPORT (LA.) TIMES 
[Mr. OVERTON asked and obiained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Russia’s Claims and Plans,” pub- 
lished in the Shreveport (La.) Times of 

March 19, 1946, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL COMMENT ON PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp three editorials 
endorsing the proposal for reorganization of 

Congress sukmitted by Senator LA FOLLETTE, 

which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT— 
STATEMENT BY CORNELIUS H. CAL- 
LAGHAN 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp a statement made 

by Cornelius H. Callaghan, executive vice 
president of the Maritime Association of the 

Port of New York, in opposition to the St. 

Lawrence seaway project, before a subcom- 

mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 

Relations, on February 28, 1946, which 

appears in the Appendix. ] 


AMENDMENT TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
at this moment to make a very brief 
statement with reference to the pending 
legislation, the bill S. 1349, known as the 
minimum wage bill. I do so at this time 
because we have had a general under- 
standing that there will be no vote today 
and that we will recess until next Tues- 
day, at which time we hope to begin vot- 
ing on amendments and to bring the bill 
to as speedy a conclusion as possible. 

I recognize the importance of the sub- 
ject of minimum wages in the United 
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States, and I also recognize the difficy), 
of applying any yardstick with Tespect 
to wages to every situation in every com. 
munity throughout the United State; 
But we embarked in 1938 on a program 
calculated to attempt to bring up to q 
higher standard the wages of substanq. 
ard employees engaged in commerce, by 
which we mean commerce among {hp 
States and with foreign nations, w, 
were feeling our way in 1938, and we then 
took a very modest and halting step 
We provided for a minimum wage of 35 
cents an hour at the beginning, there. 
after to be stopped up to 40 cents an 
hour. It seems now almost ludicroys 
that we felt in 1938 that a 25-cent mini. 
mum wage, even as it might be stepped 
up later to 40 cents an hour, was any. 
thing like an approach to an adequate 
wage for the working people of the 
United States. 

Twenty-five cents an hour is $2 a day 
for an 8-hour day, or $52 a month {or 
26 days’ work, assuming that men and 
women to whom it applied worked every 
day in the month and worked 8 hours 
each day—$52 a month as a minimum 
wage for those engaged in the produc. 
tion of goods going into commerce or jn 
the transportation of goods or in their 
distribution. 

We fireVided that the minimum should 
be increased gradually until it reached 
40 cents an hour, Which is $3.20 a day for 
an 8-hour day. Assuming that men 
would work 8 hours every day and as- 
suming that everybody who would draw 
the minimum of 40 cents an hour would 
work 26 days each month of the year, 
they would get at 40 cents an hour about 
$83 a month as the minimum. Assum- 
ing further that all the men and women 
who would draw 40 cents an hour would 
work 8 hours all the 26 working days of 
each month, 12 months in the year, we 
arrive at a figure that approaches $998 a 
year. 

We may theorize all we wish, and to 
our hearts’ satisfaction, that Congress 
has no concern about minimum wages, 
and should not have any concern; that 
the traffic should bear whatever it can 
bear in the competitive markets, and 
Congress should not exercise any concert 
over it, but let wages be whatever they 
may, and let the workingman daw 
whatever he can get; that it is not the 
concern of the Nation as a whole to deal 
with the subject at all. That was the 
argument made by some of those who 
opposed the act of 1938. 

Congress did not take that view, not 
only so far as labor was concerned, Du! 
Congress has not taken that view insola! 
as agriculture is concerned. Long be 
fore the triple A was enacted into lav 
Congress nad been attempting to deal 
with agricultural problems in order \ 
increase the income of the farmer. 1 
order that he might receive a lars! 
share of the national income a number 
of bills were enacted by both Houses of 
Congress and vetoed by Presidents. © 
that there is nothing unusual wilh !* 
spect to the interest Congress maniies’s 
in the minimum wage applying to 2 
labor and to hourly labor. 

Even long before these efforts to 
crease the income of the farmer, © 
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eress had dealt with the wage question 
involving interstate commerce by setting 
up mediation boards to deal with the 
wages of men in transportation on our 
railroads throughout the country. One 
of the first efforts in that field was the 
creation of the Railway Labor Board in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, which 
turned out to be unsatisfactory, with the 
result that it was repealed in 1926, and 
the Railway Labor Act enacted, which 
set up the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciligtion. There have been no major 
railroad strikes in the United States since 
thet law was enacted in 1926. 

So, whether we want it or not, or 
whether we would have preferred it or 
not, a situation has arisen which makes 
it imperative that Congress deal with the 
cuestion of wages of those who are en- 
caged in interstate commerce by way of 
transportation or production, or whose 
activities affect interstate commerce, as 
provided in the pending bill. 

In the Transportation Act of 1920 Con- 
eress went far beyond the jurisdiction 
which it had previously exercised in the 
passage of railway legislation, by extend- 
ing the euthority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not only to railroads 
engaged in transportation in interstate 
commerce, but even to railroads, al- 
though not interstate, whose rates and 
practices might operate as a burden upon 
interstate commerce, or might affect in- 
terstate commerce as conducted by in- 
terstate transportation lines. 

The provision in the pending bill which 
changes the description of commerce to 
include all those who are working in 
any industry which affects commerce 
among the States is in line with the ad- 
vanced step made by Congress in 1920, 
when it enacted the transportation law 
which has been in effect ever since, with 
various amendments which have been 
added to it. 

So, Mr. President, I support the bill 
now pending before the Senate increas- 
ing the minimum wage from the 49 cents 
an hour, now in effect, to 65 cents an 
hour, to be advanced by stages to 70 
cents, and ultimately to 75 cents an hour. 

I do not intend to go into any detailed 
discussion of the exemptions or the in- 
creased coverage, more than to say that 
I think Congress has the jurisdiction and 
the power, under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, to deal with the wages 
of men whose labor affects commerce 
among the States. 

Persuasive and plausible arguments 
may be made for the exemption from the 
application of the law of this, that, and 
the other industry. I think the bill goes 
none too far in increasing the coverage 
of the act under which men will be per- 
mitted to draw the increased minimum 
as the years go by. 

_ Mr. President, I wish to emphasize the 
importance of increasing the minimum 
wage from the 40 cents an hour, as it 
how exists, to the figure provided in the 
bill. It has been said that many of those 
intended to be covered, and who were 
covered under the original act of 1938, 
and who are now covered under present 
law, have had their wages advanced un- 
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til many of them draw more than the 
40 cents minimum now provided. Many 
of them draw even as much as the 65- 
cent minimum provided in the bill. 
Undoubtedly that statement is true. 
There are about twelve or thirteen mil- 
lion industrial workers in the United 
States. Many of them have had their 
wages increased by the action of the Gov- 
ernment through the War Labor Board, 
and by process of collective bargaining, 
and through the agency of industry com- 
miitees which were provided for in the 
present law and are carried forward in 
the bill now pending; but there are about 
two and a quarter million industrial 
workers, or workers covered theoretically 
under the law, who are not-now drawing 
65 cents an hour for the work which they 
perform. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the forward-looking and wise policy of 
our country has been to increase the in- 
come of workers so that gradually they 
may share a larger proportion of the 
total income of the American reople. 
In 1932, due to the depression, the total 
income of the American people had de- 
clined from about $85,000,000000, in 
1829, to approximately $38,000,009,000, in 
1932. That income seems fantastically 
smal now when we compare it with the 
national income of 1945, 1944, and 1843, 
in which years undoubtedly the income 
was increased in part by reason of the 
intensity of the war activities. The na- 
tional income had increased by 1938 to 
about $638,000,000,000, and it was when 
we had a total national income of ap- 
proximately $68,000,000,000 that Con- 
gress passed the act of 1938, fixing a min- 
imum of 25 cents an hour, to be gradually 
stepped up to 40 cents, and the step-up 
was consummated I think in 1944. 

Our national income has multiplied 
trom $68,000,000,000 in 1938 to from 
$160,000,000,000 to $180,009,090,000 in 
1945, variously estimated. I think the 
figure of $160,000,000,000 is conservative. 
We produced in 1945 $197,C00,090,000 
worth of gocds as compared to $97,000,- 
000,600 or $98,000,000,000 worth in 1940; 
so that we increased our tctal output of 
American products more than 100 per- 
cent in 5 years from 1940 to 1945. We 
increased our national income from 
about $75,000,000,000 in 1940 to $160,- 
009,000,000, we will say, in 1945. 

The question which arises in my mind 
is this: Have we increased the proportion 
of our national income drawn by the 
lower wage earners, those in the lower 
brackets, made up largely of unorganized 
workmen all over the country who do not 
possess, and, it may be, cannot possess 
the power of organization, and therefore 
are effectively deprived of the right of 
collective bargaining because the ma- 
chinery for the selection of representa- 
tives and the machinery for any compul- 
sion on the part of their employers does 
not exist in an effective way? Have the 
increases received by these workers, 
many of whom have had their pay in- 
creased above the 40-cent minimum now 
in the law, many of whom have had their 
pay increased even up to the 65 cents an 
hour which is provided in the pending 
bill—have their increases, whatever they 
may have been, been commensurate with 
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increases in our national income, and 
commensurate with our total production 
as the result of their labor and that of 
all the other workers in the United 
States? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator y!eld? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Yesterday I discussed that 
question, and it seems clear that the 
wages of the workers in question have 
increased, from the period the Senatcr 
referred to when the national income 
was low, from 30 cents to 55 or 60 cents, 
or about 100 percent, whereas the wages 
of ordinary workers, so far as I can ob- 
tain the figures, now are about 50 per- 
cent more than they were prior to the 
war; that is, during the period of low 
national income the Senator referred to, 
let us say 1937. Therefore, it is obvious 
that the low-paid workers, who will re- 
ceive a 55- or a 60-cent minimum such 
as proposed now, will receive a much 
larger increase, and therefore will have 
a larger share of the national income 
than the ordinary worker in the auto- 
mobile industry or other industry whose 
workers are well paid. 

The question is one of degree, of course, 
but I think the figures show clearly that 
under the pending legislation the lower- 
paid workers will receive a proportion- 
ately larger increase in wages and a 
larger share of the national income than 
they had when the national income was 
low. The national income represents not 
only the matter of wage rates but the 
number of individuals who are working. 
The question of prices also enters into 
the consideration. Prices now are 25 per- 
cent higher than they were then. A 
great many other factors enter into the 
consideration. But, so far as I can judge 
wage rates, it seems to me that a certain 
group of individuals will be receiving a 
larger percentage of wage increase than 
others and will be receiving a larger per- 
centage of the national income as a 
whole. The Senator from West Virginia 
suggested that argument. But it does 
not seem to me it is an argument against 
the amendment proposed by the minority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I heard the Senator’s 
speech yesterday, and I read it again this 
morning in order that I might familiar- 
ize myself with the points he made. 

Mr. TAFT. I feel greatly honored by 
the Senator’s interest in my remarks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I always like to hear 
what the Senator from Ohio says, and to 
read what he says, although sometimes 
the more I hear what he says and read 
what he says the less I agree with him. 
But the Senator is thoughtful and indus- 
trious. I pay him the tribute of being one 
of the most able and industrious Mem- 
bers of this body, and I am always inter- 
ested in his views. 

But, Mr. President, if we assume that 
the increases which have been made in 
the lower brackets of workmen’s compen- 
sation have raised the total income of the 
2,250,000, we will say, or 250C,000, of the 
13,000,080 who are engaged in industrial 
production, and even if wages were raised 
up to the 65 cents an hour minimum 
provided in this bill, we would not have 
done much more than to absorb the in- 
creased cost of living which the workers 
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in the lower brackets have endured from 
1938 until now. The figures vary with re- 
gard to the percentage of the increase in 
cost of living. They range all the way 
from 33 percent to 45 percent, depend- 
ing on the statistical bureau or agency 
from which the figures are obtained. 
But I think it is fair to say that from 
1938 to now the average cost of living in 
the United States has increased at least 
40 percent. So, when we increased the 
wages of the lower wage earners in the 
country, when we set a maximum, which 
became a minimum, of 40 cents in 1938, 
we were not doing anything particularly 
generous. We were not establishing 
anything that could be accepted as a 
standard of life in America. 

No one would contend that a man with 
a family—and a family of four has been 
used as an average here for argument— 
can maintain a decent standard of living 
in the United States on a wage of 40 
cents an hour. The Senator from Ohio 
rejected that argument because he said 
there are many bachelors in the country 
and many spinsters, and, therefore, one 
cannot accept a family of four as an 
average. But we cannot pass legislation 
for the benefit of bachelors only. We 
cannot pass legislation based upon the 
standards and expenses of a bachelor or 
even of a spinster in the matter of cost 
of living. We must consider and ac- 
knowledge the fact that the vast major- 
ity of the men in the United States who 
work for wages are heads of families. 
They ought to be heads of families. It 
is the exception when they are not. If 
we are to deal with the problem from 
that standpoint, we must consider the 
family average instead of the average of 
an individual. 

I do not think that anyone could suc- 
cessfully contend that even with the 
maximum of 40 cents an hour which 
Congress provided in the previous legis- 
lation, which should become the mini- 
mum, any man with a family, whether of 
four or three or simply two, could enjoy 
a decent standard of living in the United 
States, assuming that he worked every 
day and every week and every month 
during the entire year and received $898. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEap 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that a wage of 40 
cents an hour in 1938 is equivalent to 
about 65 cents an hour now, that is so 
far as the cost of living is concerned? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I spoke of 40 cents, 
the maximum in the bill then consid- 
ered, which was the minimum ultimately 
to be attained, and that, compared to 
the cost of living at the time that bill 
was enacted into law, the increase pro- 
vided for in the pending bill would not 
do much more than absorb the increase 
in the cost of living. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I might state to the 
Senator that a study made by a de- 
partment of Government, and placed in 
the Recorp, shows that it would require 
today a minimum of 53 cents in order 
to purchase what could have been bought 
for 40 cents in 1938. On the other hand, 
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does the Senator know that the legal 
maximum which is now in the law—40 
cents—was not reached until the latter 
part of 1945? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was reached in 
1944, according to my information. 

Mr. President, we can dispute here 
about figures, and whether 53 cents an 
hour now would be equal to 49 cents in 
1938. Even if it were, I would not be 
satisfied with it, because I do not believe 
that 40 cents an hour was enough in 
1938. Even if we had fixed a minimum 
wage in 1938 to take effect upon the 
signing of the bill by the President, 
which would have given the minimum 
of $898 a year, assuming that every man 
worked every working day in the year, 
that he had no lay-offs, that he took no 
time out for sickness, that he took no 
time out for dental care, but kept his 
nose to the grindstone 26 days a month, 
12 months in the year, and drew $998— 
even under the standards of living at 
that time, and the cost of living, the 
40 cents would not have been sufficient 
to give to-any man in the United States 
with a family a decent standard of liv- 
ing for himself and his family. He 
might have been able to get along with 
the bare necessities of food of a cheaper 
quality. He certainly could not have 
bought any of the luxuries. He could 
not have bought very much furniture. 
He could not have bought many curtains 
to hang at the windows. He could not 
have had any music in his home. He 
could not have had any pictures on the 
wall at $998 a year, assuming that he 
worked every working day in the year. 
So even at that rate, if we had started 
with 40 cents, instead of 25 cents, it would 
have been a very low minimum, and 
would not have permitted anything ap- 
proaching what we think the American 
standard of living ought to be for the 
average American family, no matter 
where the worker lives or what his occu- 
pation may be. 

The figure of 55 cents proposed in the 
amendment offered by the minority 
amounts to $4.40 a day. With 26 work- 
ing days in each month, that amounts to 
$1,372 a year. When it is stepped up to 
60 cents an hour under the proposed 
amendment it will amount to $4.80 a day, 
or $1,497 a year. The difference between 
55 cents an hour and 60 cents an hour for 
the whole year, assuming that the worker 
works every working day in the year, 
would be the difference between $1,372 
and $1,497, which is $125. In other 
words, if he worked every working day in 
the year at the rate of 60 cents ar hour 
he would receive $125 more for the entire 
year than he would receive under the 
55-cent rate proposed. 

Under the terms of the bill, at 65 cents 
an hour the wage for an 8-hour day 
would be $5.20. For the entire year, as- 
suming that the worker worked 26 days 
every month, his compensation would be 
$1,622. At the 70-cent rate it would be 
$1,747. At the 75-cent rate it would be 
$1,872. In other words, there would be a 
difference of $125 between the 65-cent 
rate and the 70-cent rate, and similarly 
a cifference of $125 between the 70-cent 
rate and the 75-cent rate. 

In view of the standard of life which 
we seek to establish for ourselves, in view 
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not only of the necessities but some of 
the conveniences to w a family js 
entitled, or for which it may yearn, jn 
the way of clothing and education, jn 
view of the fact that we are giving serj. 
ous consideration te an increase in the 
compensation of all Government employ- 
ees, which I favor, and in view of the 
fact that we are giving consideration to 
an increase in our own compensation, | 
ask any Senator, or anyone else in the 
United States, whether $1,622, under the 
65-cent rate, or $1,872, under the 75-cent 
rate, is too much to fix as a minimum 
annual compensation for the workers of 
the United States, assuming that they 
earn it by working every working day in 
the entire year. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen. 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. We speak of the pending 
legislation in terms of a minimum wage, 
and that seems to be the theme of the 
discussion. Does the distinguished S2n- 
ator believe that there is any tendency, 
in fixing a minimum wage, to make it 
also the maximum wage? Is there that 
danger? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so, I 
know that here and there such situations 
exist that the minimum finally becomes 
the maximum; but the exverience we 
have had with the present law since 
1938 has not fortified that tendency, 
because, by reason of the industry com- 
mittees, and by reason of the efforts of 
the War Labor Board and other activi- 
ties, many of those who in 1938 came 
within the category of the 25-cent rate 
or the 40-cent rate have of necessity had 
their wages increased beyond that point, 
so that the 40-cent rate did not become 
the maximum, nor did the 25-cent rate. 
I do not believe that the minimum fixed 
in the proposed legislation, whatever it 
may be, would prove to be a maximum, 
because that has not been the tendency 
up to now. 

Mr. President, because I believe that 65 
cents an hour, 70 cents an hour, or 75 
cents an hour is not too high a figure to 
fix as a minimum for two and a querter 
million workers in the United States ! 
support the bill, so far as that part of it 
is concerned, which has been reported by 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and shall vote against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
L[Mr. ELLENDER] when it comes to a vote. 

Mr. President, in a moment or two | 
wish to discuss the question of infla- 
tion which has been brought into this 
debate. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart) referred to the inflationary effect 
of the proposed legislation. He stated 
that it would add to the cost of livins. 
I am not one of those who believe that 
we can increase wages, whether by 4 
minimum-wage law or by collective bar- 
gaining, or by any other method, with- 
out increasing the cost of production. | 
am not going to delude myself into the 
belief that we can increase wages with- 
out increasing the cost of producins 
what wages produce. We have had 4 
great deal of discussion in regard to that 
question with reference to the steel 
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strike, the General Motors strike, the 
General Electric strike, and all the other 
strikes; and there was a contention for 
a while that the wages of the workers 
in those industries could be increased and 
that the increase could be absorbed out 
of the profits of the companies for which 
they were working. All I have to say 
about that is that if that were true, it 
would be an indictment of the Govern- 
ment agencies which have been seeking 
to keep down prices; and while profits 
were not the primary objective of keep- 
ing down prices, there is no way to sepa- 
rate profits from prices. They go to- 
gether. Iam unwilling to believe that the 
price-fixing agencies of the Government 
in the exercise of their jurisdiction and 
their power have fixed prices so high 
that, out of those prices, sufficient profits 
were made to absorb all the increases in 
wages which might be granted to Ameri- 
can workingmen and which they were 
entitled to have and which they have re- 
ceived and are receiving and will con- 
tinue to receive until the whole wage 
situation has reached some kind of equi- 
librium on a basis which will entitle us 
to hope that we may go forward with 
the enormous production of which the 
American people are capable. It may be 
that in some isolated instances or in the 
case of some great corporations, profits 
have accumulated to such an extent that 
they might absorb increases in wages for 
a while; but there is not going to be any 
rescission in wages; they are not going 
back to the prewar level; they are not 
going back even to the war level, unless 
the expenses of living go back, and we 
know that is not going to happen. 

Therefore, I proceed on the assump- 
tion that increases in the wages of em- 
ployees must enter automatically into the 
cost of production, and that finally the 
American people must pay for them, and 
will pay for them, and are glad to do so, 
provided our total income is sufficient to 
enable them to pay them out of their 
individual incomes, whether they be 
farmers or merchants or bankers or 
lawyers or laboring men. 

Mr. President, every time certain 
measures are opposed here, we hear the 
old, familiar word “inflation.” When I 
was a voung man, beginning my political 
pilgrimage, I advocated a few progressive 
measures; for instance, when I first ran 
for Congress I advocated Government 
aid in the building of highways all over 
the United States. One of my distin- 
guished opponents in that campaign 
back in 1912, a man who had previously 
served a term in Congress, opposed me 
on the ground that that was socialism; 
that it was socialistic for the Federal 
Government to help counties and States 
build highways. Before the campaign 
was over, the Democratic Party met in 
Baltimore and wrote into its platform a 
plank in favor of Federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways: and, of course, my 
opponent had to change his attitude on 
oo matter; it was no longer “social- 
istic.” 

Shibboleths and names are used which 
seem to frighten people because of some 
mysterious connotation in connection 
With them. Now we are using the word 
‘inflation.” I am opposed to inflation as 
much as any other person can possibly 
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be; but with the cost of living going up 
and with the cost of labor going up, with 
our effcrts here to maintain the high 
prices of agricultural products, and hav- 
ing almost guaranteed a 2-year floor for 
the prices of agricultural products which 
we are in favor of and which we shall 
maintain, I am not one of those who will 
delude themselves into believing that we 
are going to have some increase in the 
cost of living; and, of course, that in- 
crease will reflect itself in a sense upon 
the net income of all of us, and it will be 
more injurious to the man or woman 
with the fixed salary which cannot be in- 
creased than it will to those whose sala- 
ries may be flexible or may be the result 
of their individual efforts more than the 
result of any fixed rate of compensation. 

But, Mr. President, we have had an in- 
crease in the cost of living since the min- 
imum wage law was first enacted. The 
increase in the cost of living has amount- 
ed to approximately 40 percent, and it 
has hurt more and has hit harder the 
persons in the low-income brackets in 
the United States than it has any other 
group in our country. 

This particular increase will affect ap- 
proximately 2,250,000 of our working 
people. Not all of them will receive an 
increase in the amount of the entire dif- 
ference between 40 cents an hour and 
65 cents an hour, because many of them 
have already had their wages increased 
up to 50 cents an hour or 55 cents an 
hour, and some of them have had their 
wages increased to 60 cents an hour. 
But the total number who are now being 
paid wages less than the 65-cent-an-hour 
minimum provided for in the bill is 
two and one-fourth million. That does 
not mean that all of them are working 
at 40 cents an hour, which is the present 
minimum. Ido not know what the aver- 
age is; I have no figures here to indicate 
how many of the 2,250,000 or 2,500,600 
of our people now are being paid 45 cents 
an hour or &0 cents an hour or 55 cents 
an hour. But there are that many peo- 
ple in our country who are drawing less 
than 65 cents an hour, which is the min- 
imum fixed in the pending bill. It would 
be interesting if we were able to present 
to the Senate figures or information rel- 
ative to the number of them who now 
are being paid 50 cents or 55 cents or 45 
cents an hour. It would be interesting 
if we had the figures which show how 
many of them lose, out of every 12 
months, 1 month by reason of illness or 
temporary lay-offs. When they are out 
of work because of illness, their expenses 
go on just the same. If they are laid off 
temporarily by the plant in which they 
work, either because of lack of business 
or because of readjustments of machin- 
ery or for any other reason, or due to 
the closing of the institution, the amount 
of money which they would otherwise 
earn during that period must be sub- 
tracted from their total annual wages, 
but their expenses go on just the same 
during that period. 

The increase in the minimum wage 
provided for by the pending bill is not 
inflationary, in my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In view of the inflationary pres- 
sures which are always present and al- 
ways are obvious in any period of read- 
justment following a war of any kind, 
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and especially following the, world’s 
greatest war when the effect of such pres- 
sures is being felt and will continue to be 
felt in spite of all the Government can 
do to keep them down, I do not believe 
we can deny to the men and women in 
the lower-wage brackets who now are 
working for between 40 cents and 65 
cents an hour an opportunity to share 
more abundantly in our national income 
than they are sharing notwithstanding 
such increases as they may have received 
between 1938 and 1946. 

Whatever the magnitude of the prob- 
lem which confronts us in combating a 
rising price level, Mr. President, we 
should not attempt to fight inflation with 
sweatshop wages. If we are to keep 
down inflation, we certainly ought not 
to keep it down at the expense of the 
lowest-paid wage earners in the United 
States; we ought not to make them the 
victims; we ought not to make them the 
lever; we ought not to make them the 
stile from which we shall climb on to 
the horse of inflation and ride off with 
it while others enjoy an increase in the 
take-home pay which they have been 
able to obtain, as I believe rightfully, 
as a result of the wage negotiations which 
occurred not only during the war but 
which have been emphasized since the 
war. 

I do not consider it to be the respon- 
sibility of depressed and exploited wage 
earners, wherever they may be, to as- 
sume the burden of holding the price 
line single-handed while labor in gen- 
eral, and management throughout the 
country, reap their rewards in increased 
productivity through higher wages and 
through higher prices, because no wage 
influence that can be exerted by putting 
a lid on wages below 65 cents an hour 
can produce any visible offset to the rising 
trend of prices. 

Although polls of public opinion 
throughout the country indicate a readi- 
ness to bear the results of further in- 
creases in prices in order to afford a 
minimum standard of living to substand- 
ard wage earners, it is not necessary that 
we rationalize and defend the proposed 
amendment on the basis of our willing- 
ness, even at the cost of inflation, to 
increase the minimum wage. There are 
no grounds for fear that the immediate 
effect of this bill on prices will be of any 
consequence, and in the long run we can 
expect it to operate to reduce prices 
rather than raise them. 

Before inquiring whether increased 
wages will necessarily mean increased 
prices, let us consider the actual extent 
to which the pending bill will result in 
higher labor costs. How much will this 
country have to pay to bring every de- 
pressed wage earner up to 65 cents an 
hour? Although approximately two and 
a quarter million pay checks would be 
directly affected by this bill, the actual 
magnitude of the total dollar increase 
would be considerably less than this 
number might suggest. As a result of 
wartime pressures on wages, the greatest 
proportion of these employees are al- 
ready receiving only slightly less than 
65 cents an hour. The National War 
Labor Board was successful in bringing 
a substantial proportion of substandard 
wages up to the 55-cent minimum. It is 
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estimated that the direct increase in the 
wage bill for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined would, under the pending 
measure, be roughly $504,000,000. The 
entire added wage bill, under the pro- 
posed legislation, for all those who are 
now working for less than 65 cents an 
hour, would be a total of approximately 
$500,000,000 per annum. This would re- 
quire an increase of 2 percent of the total 
1945 wage bill. 

Mr. President, is this inflation? Can 
an increase of 2 percent in the cost of 
labor, even with minor additions from 
the indirect costs of the bill, be labeled 
inflationary? It can be labeled infla- 
tionary only if it results materially in 
substantially higher prices. 

Before answering the question, Will 
the pressure exerted by an increase in 
the minimum lead to rising prices? we 
will have to examine existing price-cost 
relationships for these factors, un- 
der competitive conditions, determine 
whether the new cost will be passed on 
by the manufacturer and the distributor 
to the consumer, or met out of profits. 
How much of such an increase could, in 
a competitive market, be absorbed by 
profits? In 1944 profits were more than 
$14,500,000,000. The cost of bringing the 
minimum wage up to 65 cents would be 
roughly 31% percent of that figure. This 
is an era in which, since the passage of 
the 1938 act, profits after taxes have 
more than doubled, in which profits be- 
fore taxes heve soared from §$2,500,- 
600,000 to $27.003,000,000 in 1845. It is 
not too much to expect that the proposed 
increase in the cost of labor can be borne 
by the producer with negligible reper- 
cussions on prices throughout the sys- 
tem. 

Mr. President, we are not getting to- 
gether to divide up industry’s wartime 
earnings for distribution to the low-wage 
groups. The pending bill is a forward- 
looking measure, designed to provide op- 
portunities and stability for a growing 
postwar America. It is aimed at divert- 
ing an increasing amount of the fruits 
or an expanding capacity to the low- 
income groups, thus providing the mass 
purchasing power which a full-employ- 
ment level of production demands. 

Mr. President, I cite the wartime prof- 
it figures only as an indication of the tre- 
mendous proportions of industry’s earn- 
ing prospects for the next decade. Al- 
ready business has been handed by Con- 
gress a boon of no mean dimensions by 
the repeal of the excess-profits tax, for 
which I voted as a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate and as 
a Member of the Senate of the United 
States, which, beginning the first of this 
year, reduced taxes on those earnings 
which were for many firms the major 
part of total receipts. The tax carry- 
back provisions very nearly eliminate 
the element of risk for war enterprises 
now converting to peacetime production. 

In my judgment, prospects for busi- 
ness in this country have never been 
brighter. Productivity which, in the past 
has risen at a steady rate of 3 percent a 
year, should for the next few years hit 
an unprecedented stride. I say this not 
merely on the basis of the past trend of 
postwer productivity, but I am thinking 
of aciual technological developments 
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which have taken place during the war, 
and are due to be introduced by manu- 
facturers. It is not overly optimistic to 
anticipate that in an era such as is prom- 
ised by the future, manufacturers can 
shoulder the cost of a minimum wage 
withcut passing it on to consumers in the 
form of higher prices. 

The effect of paying a higher wage 
will be rather to redistribute income than 
to increase it. By compelling employers 
in the aggregate to reduce prices by about 
3 percent in order to assure their em- 
ployees a living wage, we are not in- 
creasing the inflationary pressure but 
merely transferring income from the 
hands of the manufacturers who may 
have made more than they were entitled 
to, or more than their share of the total 
income, to those who are making less 
than they are entitled to as their share 
of the total income of our people and 
who will spend it on a minimum stand- 
ard of living. 

I co not believe in taking away from 
one to give to the other; but I do believe 
that as our capacity to produce expands 
a greater and greater proportion of our 
growing real income should be turned 
over to the lowest-income groups. Di- 
verting income from the manufacturer 
to the low-wage earner does not create 
new income, and, accordingly, it does not 
set in moticn new inflationary pressures. 
There is no significant difference in the 
effects of an expenditure on prices in 
general whether spent by a worker and 
his family or by manufacturers. So long 
as the cost of the increased wage bill is 
not reflected in the price of the ultimate 
goods, there need be no great concern 
over an increase in effective buying power 
which would constitute an inflationary 
potential. 

But there are those who will voice con- 
cern about the consequences for the his- 
torically low-profit industries and the 
marginal preducers. What of their abil- 
ity to increase wages without raising 
prices? I do not deny that these sec- 
tors of our economy deserve our atten- 
tion. But let me emphasize that we must 
consider this legislation from the point 
of view of the economy as a whole. We 
must recognize the marginal producer as 
a special case, deserving particular con- 
sideration, and we must treat him ac- 
cordingly. But we cannot allow the 
standards for the entire Nation to be set 
by the individual low-profit firms. Nor 
can we support a dynamic economy by 
so adjusting our sights as to avoid hard- 
ship to the small group of industries, or 
sectors of industries, whose cost-price 
relationships and competitive conditions 
are unfavorable. I concede that there 
will be industries whose profit margin 
is such that production can only be sus- 
tained through an increase in their price 
level. But let us view these individual 
segments of the econocy in their proper 
perspective. Who are they? How large 
a proportion do they contribute to our 
total output? And what will be the rela- 
tive magnitude of a price increase in 
these industries? 

The primary consideration in estimat- 
ing specific effects of the increased rate 
in any industry is the proportion of em- 
ployees receiving less than the proposed 
minimum. A careful study of the United 
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States Department of Labor figures re. 
veals that in all but five of the many. 
facturing industries, the number of wage 
earners receiving below 65 cents is neglj- 
gible, and thus little, if any, price aq. 
justment would be justified in the ma. 
jority of industries on the basis of the 
new minimum. The five low-wage many. 
aont a however, deserve closer atten. 
on. 

The tobacco industry employs the 
most substantial number of workers at 
less than 65 cents. In this industry 
where over half of the wage earners re. 
ceive less than the minimum, an increase 
in the pay roll of about 11 percent would 
bring all wage earners up to the proposed 
level. If this increase were absorbed by 
the manufacturer out of profits rather 
than by the consumer, the remaining 
level of profits would still stand 22 per- 
cent above the industry’s prewar level, 
In lumber and timber, where over 50 
percent of the wage earners receive less 
than 65 cents, producers could absorb 
the entire 9 percent increase in the wage 
bill and still retain profits before taxes 
almost 7-times the prewar figure. In the 
textile industry, the new wage bill would 
be 6 percent above the present level, and 
were none of this cost passed on to con- 
sumers, the industry could still maintain 
profits over 4 times the prewar level. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. In making compar- 
isons of prices of seven times more than 
they were prewar, can the Senator tell 
me what the percentage of profit was in 
that particular industry prior to the war? 
If it was almost nothing, and we multi- 
ply almost nothing by seven, it does not 
become very great, whereas, if the profit 
was a substantial one the argument is 
very strong. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I am sure 
the Senator recognizes the fact that if 
an industry made no profit at all it could 
not be multiplied by 7. 

Mr. HAWKES. I mean, suppose the 
profit were half of 1 percent and it were 
multiplied by 7, then it would be 3'2 
percent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have them, 
but I shall be glad to try to obtain the 
figures for the industry in question. 
Those I am now quoting are from the 
calculations of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. HAWKES. I am not now trying 
to prove anything; I am merely seeking 
information. I am sure the Senator will 
agree with me that if the prewar profit 
was substantial, and the subsequent 
profit was seven times as great, it would 
be excessive; whereas if it were a very 
limited profit, such as would not en- 
tice anybody to go into the business, 
and it were multiplied by 7 it would 
be merely a normal profit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should say that if 
an industry before the war earned 1 per- 
cent as profit and that were multiplied 
by 7, it would have seven times its 
prewar profit, which still would not be an 
exorbitant profit. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is exactly what 
I mean. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot give the 
constor the figures, but I shall attempt 
to get them if they are obtainable. 

Mr. HAWKES. I will appreciate it if 
the Senator will do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am speaking now 
of industries in which there is a greater 
preponderance of workers who draw less 
than 65 cents an hour. 

Mr. HAWKES. I realize that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator mentioned 
the fact that the tobacco industry has 
the greatest number of low-paid em- 
ployees. According to the figures sub- 
mitted to us by the Department of Labor, 
the profits of the tobacco industry for 
the years from 1936 to 1939 averaged 
$114,000,000 a year, while for the year 
1944 they increased to $153,000,000. 
However, the tobacco industry was hit 
harder by taxes than many other indus- 
tries, so that net profits after taxes were 
reduced about 20 percent, but gross 
profits before taxes increased 34 percent 
during the war. The profits for other 
industries will be found in part II of the 
hearings of January 18 to 21. I under- 
stand that sincé the excess-profits tax 
has been removed from these companies, 
they can now realize at least the profit 
they made previous to the war and prob- 
ably more than that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is entirely pos- 
sible, although it might depend some- 
what upon the cost of the raw product 
which they bought. During the years 
1943, 1944, and 1945 the prices of tobacco 
out of which tobacco products were made 
were very high. This year the market 
almost collapsed. In other words, the 
average price of tobacco going into ciga- 
rettes dropped from about 52 cents a 
pound in early December to about 25 
cents a pound. So in the future that 
will undoubtedly be reflected in the 
profits they will be able to make out of 
tobacco which was bought at lower 
prices, but it would not reflect itself in 
1946 and probably not in 1947 because a 
large part of their purchases have to dry 
and season, as they call it, before they 
are actually put into the production of 
cigarettes. 

Mr, AIKEN. Taking cigarettes alone, 
the average profit of the manufacturers 
for 1936-39 was $100,000,000. That 
jumped to $130,000,000 in 1944, an in- 
crease of 30 percent. However, the 
profits after taxes dropped from $82,- 
000,000 down to $63,000,000, a drop of 
42'> percent; which shows clearly that it 
was not the increase of wages but the 
matter of taxes which brought about a 
reduction in the profits.of the tobacco 
industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That applies to many 
other companies as well as to tobacco. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope, and I presume 
the Senator from Kentucky hopes, that 
the producer of tobacco will continue to 
set a good price for his products since he 
is the man who takes the risk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly do, and 
we passed a bill recently, with the Sena- 
‘or's aid, which applied to production in 
. way that will assist in maintaining 
“ener prices for tobacco, so that the 
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bottom of the market will not fall out, 
and the farmer will have for the pro- 
duction and marketing of his tobacco 
more than he was recently able to obtain. 

Were the price of the new minimum to 
be absorbed by apparel manufacturers, 
profits would be sustained at one and a 
half times the prewar level, and two and 
a half times that level in the furniture 
industry. 

Thus, it is apparent that the impact 
of the increased wage bill in the typically 
low-wage industries would be far from 
crippling. If in each case the manufac- 
turer bore the entire burder profits would 
not *all below a level substantially above 
prewar figures. , 

Now let us assume the’ producers in 
these five so-called hardship industries 
passed on the cost to the consumer. 
What would be the inflationary propor- 
tions of such price increases? The prices 
of cigarettes would go up about one-tenth 
of a cent a package, assuming none of the 
increase were borne by the distributor. 
Lumber and timber prices would not in- 
crease more than 5 percent. The aver- 
age increase in the price of textiles at the 
manufacturing level would be less than 
14 percent, and we would not pay more 
than 4 percent more for furniture and 
apparel. 

Even if all the increase involved in 
wages in these five so-called hardship in- 
dustries should be passed on to the pub- 
lic, are we ready to say that the American 
people, if required to do so, would not be 
willing to pay one-tenth of a cent more 
for each package of cigarettes, or that 
they would not be willing to pay 5 per- 
cent more for lumber in order that the 
men who go into the woods and into the 
Sawmills and into the factories may make 
a decent wage? Are we not willing to 
assume that their increased purchasing 
power and productivity by reason of this 
increase would offset any disadvantage 
to the employer and even result in great- 
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Remember, Mr. President, that these 
inflationary pressures which would occur 
if the manufacturer and the distributor 
chose to pass the new cost along to the 
consumer would not take place through- 
out the economy. In all but five manu- 
facturing industries the repercussions 
would be scarcely detectable, for it is only 
in the specific industries just named that 
a considerable number of wage earners 
are employed below the minimum. 

It is important that we recognize that, 
even if in all these cases price increases 
should result from raising of the statu- 
tory minimum, the over-all result would 
not be large. These industries represent 
a relatively minor portion of our econ- 
omy. Compared with the volume of pro- 
duction in the entire country for which 
no question of increased prices will be 
involved, the inflationary forces exerted 
by those industries which will feel the 
impact of an increased minimum will be 
insignificant. 

We have evaluated the inflationary 
forces believed to be inherent in an in- 
crease in the minimum wage, and they 
have proved to be few in number and in 
no case substantial. But all potential 
pressures of an increase in the minimum 
are not of inflationary character. What, 
now, are the offsetting influences, the 
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factors contributing to deflation, which 
will be set in motion by an increase in 
the statutory minimum? 

Insofar as the higher wages operate to 
achieve an increase in productivity, such 
effects must be considered counteracts 
to inflation. It should be clear that if a 
worker accelerates his output as fast as 
his wage rises, the cost of his labor to 
the producer does not increase. In other 
words, if he is a more contented worker 
and goes to his work in the morning and 
leaves it in the afternoon a happier man, 
with the feeling and the knowledge that 
he is sharing to a greater extent in the 
entire income of our people, it will affect 
his productivity, it will affect his attitude 
toward his job, and toward the industry 
in which he is working. 

Accordingly, when productivity in- 
creases with wages, the unit cost of pro- 
duction not only does not rise, it will 
actually be lowered, to the extent that 
utilization of capacity equipment is in- 
tensified. 

This increase in productivity is inevi- 
table as wages at the substandard level 
are raised. No one can view the history 
of this great industrial nation without a 
penetrating awareness of the interde- 
pendency of high wages and high 
profits—since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial era the two have gone hand in 
hand. Historically prices have fallen in 
the United States while wages have con- 
tinued to climb. The result has not been 
inflation, but the highest real income in 
the world, as a consequence of an ever- 
increasing rate of produetivity. 

There are two common-sense reasons 
why it is possible to increase output per 
man by simply forcing the employer to 
pay a living wage. First, there is no 
doubt that a worker who can provide 
three square meals a day for himself and 
his family, and a decent home in which 
to live approaches his job with a new 
energy, a new interest, a new verve. It 
cannot be denied that there is some rela- 
tionship between the highest standard 
of living in the world and the level of 
production which the United States has 
achieved. It is equally patent—and this 
can be read from the testimony of some 
of the Nation’s leading industrialists— 
that a producer who is given a flat mini- 
mum-wage bill to meet will take steps to 
introduce new efficiency into his plant in 
order that the increase may be absorbed. 

When he can no longer meet his com- 
petitors’ prices by depressing wages, he is 
forced to seek the only alternative means 
of decreasing costs—he will increase 
efficiency of his labor. It is highly prob- 
able that in many inefficient areas and 
industries the incentive provided by the 
new minimum-wage requirements will so 
increase productivity as to more than off- 
set the increased wage bill. It is thus 
not inconceivable that the effect of the 
bill in some quarters should be actually 
to lower prices. We cannot ignore this 
relationship between wages and pro- 


ductivity, for we can depend on it to play 
a major roll in offsetting whatever com- 
paratively minor inflationary pressures 
might evolve from passage of this bill. 
The effect upon productivity of in- 
creasing wages from the long-run point 
of view cannot be overestimated. They 
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are more than incidental to the rising 


tempo of output. They are absolutely 
essential in a growing economy such as 
ours, to a sustained high level of produc- 
tion. We are a dynamic, progressive 
system. Since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed, less than 7 years ago, our 
national income has climbed from $80,- 
600,000,000 to $194,000,0C0,000. 

I use that figure as a maximum. It 
ranges all the way from $169,000,000,000 
to $190,000,000,000, but I think that the 
latter is the maximum, and $160,000,000- 
000 is the minimum. I believe the pros- 
pect of full employment and full produc- 
tion in the United States, when we have 
adjusted our controversies which have 
grown up as a result of the readjustment 
and chaotic situation which the war 
brought about, will result in our produc- 
ing in the United States next year more 
in value and in volume than we produced 
in the peak year of the war, which was 
$197,000,000,000 worth of goods. I be- 
lieve next year we can produce more 
than $200,000,000,000 worth of goods for 
the consumption of our own people, and 
for the yawning mouths and markets and 
stomachs of the people of the world, who 
are anxious to receive our surplus. 

The expanding job and business op- 
portunities necessary to sustain our un- 
precedented level of output can only be 
supplied through mass purchasing power 
and an ever-rising rate of productivity. 
In an era in which this Nation’s income 
can double in 5 years, shall we hesitate 
to pass a hill which will do no more than 
pick up the stragglers who get left be- 
hind in the race to secure a share of the 
Nation’s increasing real income? 

Accordingly it is not only practical 
foresight to provide for a flexible mini- 
mum which will rise to 70 cents 2 years 
from now, and 75 cents 2 years later, it 
is a virtual necessity if we are to main- 
tain the present industrial pace. If we 
could continue the historical rate of in- 
crease in productivity, we should fear 
no impelling inflationary results of the 
bill. For 20 years following the last war 
average hourly earnings increased by 28 
percent. Prices during the same period 
fell by 38 percent as a result of declining 
labor costs. On the basis of wartime 
developments, we can count on even 
greater strides in the immediate future. 
It is not inflationary to divert a share 
of the rewards of progress to the low- 
income workers of this country. 

So, Mr. President, I support the pro- 
posed legislation. I believe it to be fair 
and just. I believe it to be in harmony 
with the tendency of the present times. 
I believe it will work no hardship on 
industry, and if it turns out that indus- 
try cannot absorb the increase out of 
profits, I do not believe it will work any 
harm to the great consuming masses of 
the American people, who, out of their 
wealth, out of their accumulations, and 
out of their incomes, will be glad to pay 
the increased wage to these lower-paid 
workers, and who, whether in a seen or 
an unseen fashion, will receive more 
than a monetary benefit through the 
satisfaction of feeling that they have 
contributed to the elevation of life and 
happiness and contentment, to the edu- 
cation and health and enjoyment, of our 
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people, in the new economy which we 
vision, 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
President, I hope the pending bill will be 
enacted, without the amendments of- 
fered by the minority, that it may be- 
come law, and that the increase provided 
can be absorbed as in the ‘case of the 
law that has been on the statute books 
for the past 7 years. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I repeat, I 
support the bill, and hope it will be 
enacted without crippling or devastating 
amendments. 


WORLD COOPERATION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, at the meeting of the Hi- 
bernian Society in Charleston, many dis- 
tinguished speakers addressed the gath- 
ering. I shall not ask at this time that 
any of the speeches be included in the 
RecorD, but I do wish to call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Columbia State, which is very brief. It 
reads: 

Responding to the toast, South Carolina, at 
the one hundred and forty-fifth anniversary 
of the Hibernian Society of Charleston Sat- 
urday night, Donald Russell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State quoted a toast made by Secre- 


tary Byrnes at an official dinner at the Pots- 
dam Conference: 


“Those whom war has joined tcgether, let 
not peace put asunder.” 


I need go no further to show the in- 
terest of our South Carolina Jim Byrnes 
for peace on earth and good will to all 
despite some statements that I have read. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
Acr 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as one of 
those who joined the minority members 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor in presenting the minority views— 
and in supporting the alternative amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
I desire to explain the reasons for the 
position which I have taken. 

I had the privilege of serving as a 
member of the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the hearings on the amendments, 
and having attended practically all the 
hearings, I feel that I have heard all the 
arguments on this important matter, pro 
and con. Furthermore, in order to give 
my constituents in New Jersey an oppor- 
tunity to express their views, I personally 
held a private hearing in Trenton, N. J., 
which was attended by representatives 
of labor, management, and the general 
public. 

My general over-all conclusions from 
this experience of many weeks, which I 
wish to emphasize, are: 

First. That the minimum-wage and 
maximum-hour policy as defined in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is 
sound and, generally speaking, has been 
successfully administered. 

Second. That in light of the increased 
cost of living since the 40-cent minimum 
wage was put into effect, and there has 
been some discussion, Mr. President, 
whether it was put into effect in 1944 or 
in 1945—we should now increase the 
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minimum wage to reflect those increased 
living costs. 

Let me reemphasize what I have just 
said. I think the minimum-wage an4 
maximum-hour policy as defined in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 ha, 
been and is sound. ° 

I think that in the light of the ip. 
creased cost of living since the 40-cen; 
minimum wage was put into effect, we 
are now called upon to inerease tha; 
minimum wage in line with the increaseq 
cost of living. 

But, Mr. President, in my judgment 
the majority report and proposed amend- 
ments to the act endeavor to “go too far 
too soon” and threaten to change the 
original minimum-wage policy. The 
changes proposed may well undermine a 
sound minimum-wage program for ov; 
country and might well effect our whole 
national economy. 

Let me emphasize again that my criti- 
cism is that the majority report and pro. 
posed amendments endeavor to “go too 
far too soon.” We are in the process of 
readjustment after a great. war, and in 
my considered judgment we must feel our 
way carefully or we will fundamentally 
damage our whole national economy. 

Mr. President, let me say that I am one 
of those who believe sincerely—and [ 
yield to none of the previous speakers in 
this—in the highest possible wage leve'!s 
for our workers, both from the stand- 
point of living standards and because a 
wide consuming power is a most impor- 
tant factor in the marketing of an ex- 
panded national production. I agree 
with those arguments. But let me note 
that while the general wage-level issue 
is of course related to the minimum-wage 
question, it is a problem quite different. 
General wage levels—and I want to em- 
phasize this—are the concern of free 
collective bargaining between employer 
and employed. Minimum-wage legisla- 
tion, as distinguished from genera] wage 
levels, is wage fixing by government, 
primarily to protect those who are un- 
able to protect themselves by the collec- 
tive-bargaining processes, 

We have been struggling, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for some years to enable collective 
bargaining to cccupy its proper place in 
our society so as to protect the workers 11 
their dealings with management, and we 
are all agreed that that is the right ap- 
proach. Now we have added to that, 
minimum-wage fixing by Governmen! 
fiat, by legislation, which is simply sei- 
ting a floor to protect those who are not 
in a position to bargain for themselves. 

Let us consider, Mr. President, the 
original Fair Labor Standards Act © 
1938, which is the present law which | 
is now proposed to amend, and the policy 
of which I previously said I approvec. 
That act, after providing for an Admin- 
istrator of Wage and Hour in the De- 
partment of Labor, and setting up—and 
this is important—industria] committees 
which would consider the different sit- 
uations in various industries, established 
minimum wages and maximum hours ¢2 
a basis which it was felt it would be pos- 
sible for industry to meet without cul- 
tailing employment, and which aimed 
over a period of 7 years to bring the m'n'- 
mum wage for the individual worker 
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from a base Of 25 cents an hour to an 
witimate base of 40 cents an hour. It 
was recognized that this should be a 
cradual step-by-step progress. The act 
then went on to provide for administra- 
tive machinery, to define child labor and 
its imitations, and because of the fact 
that conditions varied throughout the 
country, both becausé of differences in 
industries and differences in regional 
conditions, the act provided for certain 
industry exemption in order to make it 
possible to fit the wage-and-hour plan 
within the general pattern of the na- 
tional production program. 

I might say parenthetically here that 
1 think if I were writing a minimum- 
wage law I would favor a reasonably low 
figure, but I would make it universal with 
no exceptions. What we did was to try 
ane set a higher figure, and then we had 
to make exemptions because we realized 
that various conditions throughout the 
country required different treatments. 
I want to emphasize that because it goes 
into the whole program proposed by the 
majority and the wide coverage they 
placed in their proposed amendment. 

Mr. President, the law was passed and 
went into effect in 1938. The evidence 
presented to our Education and Labor 
Committee at our recent hearings indi- 
cates that it has been successfully ap- 
plied, and that the standard of our 
“border line” workers has been raised. 
Weallrejoicein this result. It was dem- 
onstrated that employers who desire to 
pay fair wages can be protected by this 
minimum wage policy. One of the out- 
standing good effects of the policy was 
to prevent the slashing of wages as a 
means of reducing the cost of production 
in depressed times. 

Iam one of those who firmly believe— 
and I want to emphasize this—that com- 
petition should never be met at the ex- 
pense of the living standards of our peo- 
ple. I favor the minimum wage policy 
because it protects employers who do not 
want to slash wages in depressed times, 
but try to make their savings in other 
ways. We want to protect them so far 
as we can, 

We must bear in mind, however, in 
considering the beneficial results of the 
policy that it became effective just at the 
moment when the step-up in production 
was restored to the country because of 
the demands, first abroad and then at 
home, for war materials. Let us bear in 
mind that this policy did not get under 
way until 1939 or 1940, and while the war 
for us had not yet begun, yet there was 
a step-up in demand for war material 
because of the war abroad. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. What I should like to ex- 
press now to the Senator is a factual dif- 
ference and a difference in principle. I 
should like to make a brief statement, if 
the Senator will permit me, on hi» com- 
ment as to when this 40-cent raise went 
into effect, for most of the workers cov- 
ered by the 1936 act. 

_ One factual difference with the minor- 
ity report is on the same point, if I un- 
derstood the Senator correctly, as he has 
made in his speech thus far, namely, it 
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was not until 1944 or 1945 that the act of 
1938 setting the 40-cent figure went into 
effect. The record on this bill shows the 
great majority of the workers who were 
affected by the 1938 act had reached the 
40-cent level by the spring of 1943. The 
Wage and Hour Administrator has 
shown, for example, that— 

For the hosiery industry, 17,000, or 19 
percent, of the workers got an increase to 
40 cents in September 1939. 

For the hat industry, 6,000, or 22 per- 
cent, got an increase to 35 and then 40 
cents in July 1940. 

For the millinery industry 3,000, or 16 
percent, got an increase to 40 cents in 
January 1940. 

For the leather industry, 3,000, or 6 
percent, got an increase to 40 cents in 
September 1940. 

For the pulp and primary paper in- 
dustry, 9,000, or 7 percent, got an increase 
to 40 cents in September 1940, 

For the converted paper-products in- 
dustry, 31,000, or 16 percent, got in- 
creases frem 36 to 40 cents in June 1941. 

For the portable lamp and shade in- 
dustry, 5,000, or 44 percent, got an in- 
crease to 49 cents ia July 1941. 

For the cotton-garment industry, 99,- 
000, or 68 percent, got an increase to 40 
cents in September 1941. 

For the rubber-products industry, 
5,000, or 5 percent, got an increase to 40 
cents in November 1941. 

For the jewelry industry, 12,000, or 33 
percent, got an increase to 40 cents in 
November 1941. 

For the seamless-hosiery industry, 15,- 
000, or 23 percent, got an increase to 
40 cents in February 1943. 

For the women’s-apparel industry, 65,- 
000, or 25 percent, got an increase to 40 
cents in September 1941. 

For the knitted-underwear industry, 
15,000, or 22 percent, got an increase to 
40 cents in November 1941. 

For the wood furniture manufacturing 
industry, 44,000, or 36 percent, got an in- 
crease to 40 cents in November 1941. 

For the property motor-carrier indus- 
try, 72,000, or 12 percent, got an increase 
to 40 cents in March 1942. 

For the shoe-manufacturing industry, 
90,000, or 39 percent, in November 1941. 

I could recite many more instances for 
the record, but I wish to save time and 
space. 

I think the minority members, or 
those who signed the minority report, 
ought to review again what the records 
of the Wage and Hour Administrator of 
the Department of Labor show on that 
point. With the Senator’s permission, 
and with unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate, I should like to have included in the 
Recorp at the end of the remarks of the 
Senator from New Jersy a table showing 
the number of empluyees in the conti- 
nental United States who received direct 
wage increases as the result of the pas- 
sage of the 1938 act, and the dates when 
they received them, because I think the 
table is an adequate answer to the ques- 
tion: When did the 1938 act as to the 
majority of the employees concerned, 
really go into effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the table will be printed in 
the REcorpD. 
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Mr. SMITH. I am very glad to have 
the Senator’s comment. I was quoting 
previous speakers who differed as to 
whether the final effect was in 1944 or 
1945. So far as my point is concerned, 
it makes no difference whether it was 
1945, 1944, or 1942, because 1942 was after 
the war impact had come, and it enabled 
us to maintain and increase our wage 
levels because of the demands for war 
production. 

Mr. MORSE. There is quite a bit of 
difference so far as the arguments set 
out in the minority report are concerned, 
as to the percentage and as to the rapid 
rate with which the percentages alleged 
by the minority have been applied. I 
make this comment at this time: When 
we are considering when the rates went 
into effect under the 1938 act, the Sena- 
tor should take note of the fact that the 
55-cent figure which he and others who 
joined in the minority report advocate 
allegedly constitutes only the real mini- 
mum wage of the 1938 act applied in the 
year 1946. The great majority of the 
low-paid workers in the country would 
not receive any real increase from the 
proposal in the minority report. Most 
of the low-paid workers under 65 cents 
in industry today are getting 55 cents 
or more. All the minority really is say- 
ing to the smaller number of low-paid 
workers under 55 cents in this country 
is that we think your allegedly minimum 
real wage ought to be in 1946 what it 
was in 1938. I say that that is a sad 
reflection on the private-enterprise sys- 
tem of this country, if, in the year 1946 
we are not ready to take a progressive 
step forward toward a high real mini- 


mum wage. 
Mr. SMITH. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. It is only a question of how rapidly 


we can doit, and whether my point is well 
taken that the report cf the majority 
would do it too fast and too soon. 

Mr. President, I do not object to inter- 
ruptions, but I request Senators who 
wish to interrupt me to ask brief ques- 
tions, and not take my time to make ex- 
tended speeches. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The testimony before the 
committee showed that in 1941, 20 per- 
cent of the workers of the country were 
receiving less than 40 cents an hour, and 
that at the time the testimony was 
given—lI believe in January of this year— 
20 percent of the workers of the country 
were receiving less than 65 cents an hour. 
So the percentage of workers who are 
now receiving less than the proposed 
minimum is the same as the percentage 
who were receiving less than the actual 
minimum of 40 cents an hour in 1941. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. I 
think he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Before the minimum wage was ever 
raised to 40 cents by the iaw of 1938, we 
were approaching the peak of war pro- 
duction. I repeat that in the light of the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. Because the Gov- 
ernment soon became the principal 
buyer of practically everything produced 
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in this country, it was possible to meet 


the general increase in wages without. 


considering the cost or the effect on 
prices. Wehad no question of price con- 
trol because the Government was paying 
what it had to pay to get production. 

I am trying to analyze the situation in 
a thoughtful way, so that we can see the 
implication of what is being proposed. 

What, then, does the committee re- 
port with its amendments propose? 
First, it leaves the 40-hour week where it 
was, which means that employment over 
40 hours in any one week is to be paid at 
the rate of time-and-a-half for over- 
time. There is no quarrel with that gen- 
eral principle. I think we are all agreed 
on that at the present time. It pro- 
vides for a minimum wage starting at 
65 cents, which is 25 cents above the 
former legal minimum. I recognize that 
the Senator from Oregon said in that 
connection that the minimum wage was 
raised beyond that figure by War Labor 
Board action, to 55 cents. The minimum 
wage goes in successive stages to 70 cents 
and 75 cents. These figures are based 
upon the Department of Labor’s esti- 
mates of the minimum living standard 
for « family of four. 

I am not going io debate that question 
at length. I merely wish to say that if I 
were thinking in terms of such a yard- 
stick, I should say that the 75-cent figure 
is not adequate. if the Government is to 
provide by legislative action for a living 
for a family of four, I should say that the 
rate ought to be a dollar an hour, or even 
nigher. A rate of a dollar an hour would 
represent approximately $2,000 a year, 
which we all admit is very close living, 
with reasonable comfort, for a family of 
four. But can we take that as the yard- 
stick. That is the question to which I 
wish to address myself. 

After the hearings were concluded, and 
while the committee in executive session 
was considering the exact form of the 
proposed amendments—we having prac- 
tically agreed to the proposed amend- 
ments—a further move was made suc- 
cessfully in committee to extend the cov- 
erage to any industry “affecting com- 
merce” anywhere in the United States. 

At this point let me remark that no 
evidence was taken on the question 
whether that could be done. There were 
no hearings on that particular subject. 
At a final meeting, when the vote had to 
be taken by proxies, it was yeted to ex- 
tend the coverage. Ido not say that any- 
thing was put over. I merely state that 
it was a surprise move to many of us. 
Those of us who objected stated that we 
felt that we could not safely go along 
with the extension of coverage, because 
we had no evidence to show how the man 
on Main Street in the Middie West, or 
anywhere else in the country, would be 
affected. 

This was without regard to types of 
employment or the question of whether 
the business was interstate or intrastate. 
The original act of 1938 contemplated 
interstate business; and while I admit 
that those engaged in intrastate busi- 
ness had to be protected, as well as those 
engaged in interstate commerce, the 
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problems are very different in different 
parts of the country. One of the reasons 
for having interstate commerce protec- 
tion was those variations. 

This is the extension of coverage to 
which the minority objects. The origi- 
nal act of 1938 had recognized, because 
of the difference in conditions in the vari- 
ous States, that purely intrastate busi- 
ness should be handled by local State 
legislation, and that the small-business 
man, the corner grocery store, and the 
retail business, should not be harassed 
by Federal inspections and Federal con- 
trol, but should be subject only to local 
State control and State policy. 

In reading the majority report I find 
a legitimate plea for high wages Nation- 
wide. AsI stated earlier in my remarks, 
I agree with the argument for high wages 
Nation-wide. But that is not the issue 
here. The issue here is what should be 
the legislated floor under all wages—not 
the bargained floor, but the legislated 
floor, below which no one can go in hir- 
ing a person in the lowest compensation 
classification. Must we consider the 
needs of a family of four, or are we con- 
sidering a minimum wage for an indi- 
vidual? 

Evidence before the committee showed 
that there are some ten or twelve million 
individuals in this country who do not 
have family responsibilities, and who 
might very well not be employed at all 
if it were necessary to pay them com- 
pensation at the beginning of their em- 
ployment to enable them to take care of 
three other persons besides themselves. 
If they are not worth the wages they are 
paid, if they do not produce up to the 
value of the minimum wage, they will 
not be employed. I ask the question: 
Do we want them on relief? Iam afraid 
of unemployment under such a strict 
rule, and a yardstick which calls for a 
family of four as the test. 

What should be the test? The only 
test should be, What does the individual 
produce? If he does not produce 65 
cents worth an hour, the employer can- 
not continue to employ him. He may 
do so under the law for a month or two, 
but in the long run, if the employer is 
operating in the red, he will not continue 
toemploy him. Weare facing the threat 
of unemployment as a result of quick 
legislation. Unemployment is the very 
thing which we wish to avoid. 

What, then, is a reasonable alterna- 
tive? We of the minority considered the 
approximate rise in the cost of living 
since the 40-cent rate went into effect. 
The best figures we could get showed that 
the increase was approximately 35 per- 
cent. Therefore we have suggested 55 
cents as the starting point for an indi- 
vidual. Allowing for an estimated fur- 
ther rise within the next year and a half 
in the cost of living, we suggested an 
increase to 60 cents 18 months hence, 
which would be a 50-percent increase 
over the present rate. This increase, as 
we stated in our minority report, would 
compensate for an increase in the cost 
of living, and would also provide for 
anticipated increases in the productivity 
of individual workers. 
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These figures are consistent with the 
findings of the War Labor Board whic), 
set the minimum figure at 55 cents qu, 
ing the war period and required ren. 
ment approval beyond this figure jn o,. 
der to control the danger of inflation 
We all know today that inflation js , 
very present danger which cannot . 
avoided except by productivity. 1 agro: 
with the Senator from Oregon that th 
Board did not set it as a minimum wap. 
but set it as the figure up to which an 
employer could go before he had to rp. 
port his wage advances and obtain the 
consent of the War Labor Board, That 
was in the attempt to avoid inflation. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a minute or two? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wonder whether the 
Senator will tell me why the minority 
of the committee advocate going beyond 
what he thinks is right for the next 13 
months. Why should any of us think 
that we can tell what will happen jn 
this great country of ours 18 month; 
from now? The Congress wil] be here 
at that time and it will be able to take 
any necessary action. 

I am very heartily in favor of the rec- 
ommendations contained in the printed 
views of the minority, and I shall sup- 
port them. But I should like to have 
little enlightenment as to why any Mem- 
ber of this body thinks he is smart enough 
to gaze into the crystal ball anc foresee 
the future and tell us what the minimum 
wage should be 18 months from now. 
That is the one fault I find with the pro- 
posed legislation. There is an attempt 
to analyze economic conditions and to 
foresee conditions in the years which lie 
ahead, whereas it seems to me that if we 
handle the job which is now at hand, 
that will be sufficient, and the present 
Congress or a future Congress can take 
up the other job at a latter time. 

Will the Senator tell us what the the- 
ory is for raising the minimum wage to 
65 cents? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, my col- 
league raises a very interesting point. I! 
was the opinion that such a minimum 
wage could be reached in the 18-monil 
period. I cannot answer beyond that. 
The question my colleague asks brings 
out the reason why the minority feel that 
we cannot predict what will happen it 
respect to wage rates in the future. | 
agree with my colleague that it is almost 
impossible to do so. Much as I wish 
see the wage rate raised as fast as We 
can raise it, I agree with my colleague 
that we cannot tell whether we sha! 
have an “up” period or a “down” period, 
although we all hepe to heaven that we 
shall have an “up” period. As the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY) said. 
we hope we shall have an “up” perlo®, 
but there is no assurance of it. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to inte 
rupt the Senator again for a momelt, if 
he will further yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Ido not know whethet 
the committee gave thought to the pol 
I am about to mention. My collesev 
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knows me and he knows what I believe in 
regard to wages. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BARKLEY] said one thing with 
which I can definitely agree, namely, 
that if we can obtain throughout the 
United States a satisfied group of em- 
ployees who are not worrying all day 
long about making a living, they will do 
more efficient work and will help solve 
the problems of our democracy. There 
is no question about that at ail. 

But again I ask whether the com- 
mittee gave definite thought to the mat- 
ter of foreseeing the future. I think 
the Senator will find that most business- 
men in the United States would go along 
very happily with the proposal for a 55- 
cent minimum wage or some similar fig- 
ure; but I think it will be found that 
nearly every person in the United States 
who is charged with operating a busi- 
ness and meeting a pay roll will say, 
“Why did the legislative body think it 
could foresee what would happen in this 
great country of ours 18 months from 
now?” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I say to 
my colleague that I think it was the same 
theory that prompted the originators of 
the 1938 act to contemplate increasing 
the minimum wage rate from 25 cents 
to 40 cents. I think that was done on 
the same theory. 

Mr. HAWKES. But the Senator re- 
members that the Senator from Utah 
Mr. THOMAS] pointed out definitely that 
10-cont-an-hour wages were in effect at 
that time; in those days wages were very 
iow. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. HAWKES. Now after increases 
made by law, we are reaching a period 
of danger if we misjudge future ability 
to pay. 

Mr. SMITH. That is why I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HAWKES. Regardless of whether 
anyone believes it—and I say this with- 
out regard to any business with which 
I may be concerned—we are traveling 
toward a period of danger for the little 
fellow out in Doeville or in some other 
small town, and it is a period of danger 
in which he may find himself unable to 
continue to carry on his business. The 
result may be that persons who live in 
his community may be deprived of an 
opportunity to earn 50 cents an hour 
because we are trying to fix the min- 
imum wage too high. That is the point 
Thave in mind. 

_Mr. SMITH. That is the same theory 
that governed me in joining in the mi- 
hority report. ‘ 

Mr. HAWKES, I thank the Senator 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to sug- 
es to the senior Senator from New 
oe (Mr, Hawkes], who has just asked 
“Sout legislating for the future, that we 
ae permitted to pass ex post facto 
‘Ws. All our legislation is for the 


luture, 
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Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me again for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to say to 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Delaware that I do not consider 
that the establishment by legislation of 
a 55-cents-an-hour minimum-wage rate, 
without gazing into the future, is pass- 
ing an ex post facto law. I have been 
speaking of laws which deal with the 
future, but which deal with it step by 
step rather than trying to forecast the 
distant future at this time. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Of course, I know that 
some persons do object to the enactment 
of any kind of law dealing with the wages 
which will be paid at a future time. But 
the point I make is that we are unable 
to pass any laws except those which deal 
with the future. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to know how 
long a distance the senior Senator from 
New Jersey considers it is from the pres- 
ent to the future which is dealt with by 
the pending bill, and how far we would 
have to go before we arrived at that 
future? 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 
my colleague further yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to answer 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Vermont by saying to him that if he will 
write out a prospectus of what is going 
to happen in the United States 18 months 
from now, and will attach his signature 
to it, I shall be very glad to tell him what 
I think is the future. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that to legislate for a period 2 
years ahead is not dealing with a period 
too far into the future. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not 
object to interruptions, but I should like 
to have my remarks appear in the Recorp 
in some sequence. 

From the standpoint of extending the 
coverage of the act, we of the minority 
declined to go into the intrastate field, 
and we left all the exempiions as they 
had been defined in the original act of 
1938. That was not because we did not 
feel there was much to be said in regard 
to those exemptions, but we felt that 
those exemptions had not been suffi- 
ciently explored during the abnormal 
war period. We accepted the redefini- 
tion of child labor so as to make that 
more inclusive than the original act con- 
templated, and we accepted the amend- 
ments proposed by the majority with re- 
gard to certain procedural questions. 
These questions are set forth in the mi- 
nority report, and I shall not deal with 
them here. 

The program supported by the minor- 
ity begins more conservatively in respect 
to the minimum-wage rate, and it in- 
cludes exemptions which were included 
in the original 1938 act. The program 
proposed by the minority recognizes, I 
submit, the fundamental nature of the 
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minimum. wage philosophy—protection 
against exploitation and “sweat shop” 
conditions. It might be described as a 
progressive milestone along the road to 
a higher standard of living for all of our 
people, but a -nilestone that is not so 
extreme or so all inclusive es to interfere 
with maximum production or maximum 
employment. 

Bear in mind that we believe in maxi- 
mum production and maximum employ- 
ment, but it is our view that we cannot 
proceed to achieve the other desirables 
until we have both maximum production 
and maximum employment. Personally, 
I favor further progress along the line 
of raising the minimum wage as our na- 
tional income expands and as actual pro- 
duction justifies further increases. How- 
ever, I wish to distinguish between ac- 
tuality and guess, just as my colleague 
from New Jersey has suggested that we 
cannot prophesy in regard to the future. 
As I proposed in commiitee, I should be 
glad to see the goal of 75 cents estab- 
lished over a 5-year period if the indus- 
try committees of the Wage and Hour 
Division of Labor could make the neces- 
sary adjustments without curtailing em- 
ployment. But to my mind, employment 
is much more important than the raising 
of wages for a few, with the result that 
others are kept out of employment. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that to 
make the present minimum goal manda- 
tory as of today is far too drastic and 
too dangerous a step to take in respect to 
our national policy. 

It was the judgment of our group, 
therefore, that we should digest the ad- 
vances proposed in our amendment and 
have our industries absorb those ad- 
vances before making any further ad- 
vances mandatory. We recognize that 
minimum-wage fixing by Government is 
still in the experimental stage. There is 
not one who can prophesy accurately 
what lies ahead of us in this postwar 
period. We are all confidently hoping 
for a greatly expanded national preduc- 
tion, a greatly expanded export trade, a 
high general wage level, and a consum- 
ing capacity among all our people to 
absorb what is produced. But to proph- 
esy these things definitely in advance is 
beyond the ability of anyone. To try 
and cover too wide a field too soon may 
destroy the very objectives that we are 
all seeking. We are still troubled by the 
problem of the small employer on Main 
Street who, above all, we want to pro- 
tect. This includes the thousands of 
small farmers whose future may well be 
jeopardized. 

We did not get nearly enough evidence 
on this subject, despite the effort of my 
good ftiend, the Senator from Vermont. 
We do not understand the implications 
of the present price controls which pre- 
vent, at the moment, what otherwise 
might be the free functioning of normal 
economic laws. 

If America has profited from any 
sound principle in its economic life from 
the time of its founding, it has been our 
willingness to try and try again. We 
must remain loyal to this experience of 
our own history, and be willing to make 
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the great social advances gradually and 
without economic upheavals. 

To sum up my position I prefer, and I 
use the word “prefer” advisedly, because 
I do not want to see this wage bill de- 
feated; I want a bill passed by the Sen- 
ate which will increase the present wage 
minimum, and I propose to support such 
a bill; but I prefer the minority amend- 
ment of 55-60 cents with limited cover- 
age to the majority 65-75 cents with wide 
coverage— 

First. Because to me it represents the 
sound, step-by-step method of raising 
the living standards of our border-line 
workers. It is the _ trial-and-error 
method of progress, with the opportunity 
to industries all over the Nation to di- 
gest the advances made before being 
compelled by jaw to go further; 

Second. Because it enables millions of 
our younger, untrained people to find 
jobs, who might not be employed at a 
wage that is aimed to cover the needs of 
a family of four; 

Third. Because it properly recognizes 
the distinction between a Government- 
established minimum wage and wage lev- 
els which can only be satisfactorily es- 
tablished by free collective bargaining. 

Let me emphasize that distinction. It 
is vitally important in connection with 
this entire wage discussion. Legislative 
minimums are different from wages es- 
tablished by free collective bargaining. 

Fourth. Because the increase can prob- 
ably be absorbed without a general ad- 
vance in costs all along the line which 
might add to the inflation threat. 

I am not suggesting that there are 
serious threats of inflation in this legis- 
lation, but that subject seems to be in- 
volved in anything which increases costs 
throughout our economy. 

Fifth. Because the majority report 
and proposed amendments do nof. ade- 
quately safeguard the position of our 
farmers who would have difficulty in 
absorbing any sharply increased produc- 
tion costs. 

The farmers in my Siate have called 
attention to the danger which they will 
face if, in certain areas, this principle 
is applied to the processing industries. 

Sixth. Because the broad extension of 
coverage called for by the majority 
amendment jeopardizes the position of 
little business—the corner grocery store, 


Comparison of major provisions of S. 1349 with the present Fair Labor Standards Act 


Major provision 


} 
i 
Policy of the act......-| 


Definitions. ..........- 


2. No provision. 


Wane TOG ccasttcccees | 
(b) 30 cents per 





Rate of overtime com- 
pensation, 
Ceneral coverage of 


evertime provisions. | 


Present Fair Labor Standards Act 


1. To correct and eliminate labor conditions detrimental to maintenance | 
| of mininimum standard of living necessary for health, efficiency and gen- 
eral well-being of workers in industries engaged in commerce or in pro- 
duction of goods for commerce (sec. 2). 

2. To carry out the purposes of (1) above through congressional power 

| to regulate commerce among the several States (see, 2 (b)). 

| 1. “Wage” ineluces reasonable cost of board and other Tacilities cus- 

| tomarily furnished by employer (see. 3 (m)). 


1. (a) 25 cents per hour in first year of operation (beginning Oct. 24, 1938). 
10ur in next 6 years of operation. 

thereafter (beginning Oct. 24, 1945). 
cents an hour) as prescribed by Administrator’s order, any time aiter 
effective date of act (sec. 6 (a)). 

2. Above rates do not apply to Puerto Rico or Virgin Islands, ifemploy- 
ees are covered by wage order issued pursuant to industry committee 
recommendations (secs. 6 (a) (5) and 6 (e)). 

_ 1. Overtime compensation at 114 times employee’s regular rate for hours 
in excess of 40 a week (sec. 7 (a)). 

1. Employees engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 

minimum wage and | commerce (Sees. 6 (a) and 7 (a)). 
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the merchant on Main Street—through- 
out the country. 

Seventh. Because the majority report 
ignores the fundamentally different liv- 
ing conditions in our various States. 
This is too big a country to try and es- 
tablish, by mandate of Government, uni- 
form rules to meet all the varying re- 
gional differences. This applies espe- 
cially to the minimum wage principle 
which must be adapted to, and not hin- 
der, lecal industry. I am. entirely in 
sympathy with those who want to assist 
in raising the living standards in the 
poorer sections of our country. 

It is said that this bill will raise the 
living standards in the poorer sections 
of the South. We all want to see living 
standards there raised if_it is possible to 
raise them. But this must be done by 
the “trial and error” method, carefully 
watched by the industry committee of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor and not by manda- 
tory, frozen rates. 

Let me restate, in closing, my over- 
all position on this difficult subject: 

I believe in the minimum wage policy 
which we have experimented with suc- 
cessfully. 

I believe it should follow living costs. 

I believe the 40-cent figure must now 
be raised. 

I helieve that any other wage adjust- 
ments belong to collective bargaining 
and not to Government wage fixing. 

I believe that the varying conditions 
throughout the country and in different 
industries must be considered in deter- 
mining minimum wage policy with con- 
sequent appropriate exemptions. 

I have tried to sum up briefly what I 
believe the minimum wage policy to be. 
It must not be confused with the general 
wage subject. 

Let me emphasize our big objective. 
We want to see the living standards of 
all our people raised, We are particu- 
larly concerned with the welfare of those 
on the “border line.” We definitely 
want them employed and earning their 
own livings—not on relief or WPA. But 
we must always bear in mind that any 
sound wage program, including manda- 
tory minimum wages, must be based on 
production. Without productivity there 
can be nothing out of which the living 
of any of us can be provided. 
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T am eager to support and vote for , 
sound minimum wage bill, but I hops j, 
may be sound and give promise of syp. 
porting our industrial structure. | (, 
for these reasons that I am supporting 
the alternate amendments proposed p, 
the minority. . 

Mr. President, the method being pro. 
posed is that of trial and error. it wi) 
work no hardship on any of us, becayse 
under it we may move ahead and ag. 
vance the minimum standards as fast a; 
our economy can take care of them. _ 

(The table presented by Mr. Morse 
during the course of Mr. Smitn’s speech 
and ordered to be printed in the Recogp 
is as follows:) 


Number of employees in continental United 
Statcs who received direct wage increases 
as result of present act 








Number o 
Period Minimum wage rate | individu 
} Increases 
STATUTORY MINIMA | 
Calendar year— 
MGB 5k ch i. ee ee | 200 
PR tes cchacdénnd SE | 60. 
i 
WACE ORDER MINIMA | 
Fiscal year— | 
ON ete aaties ee $234 to 40 cents._____ | 313, 000 
POG o.dcabesccdieis Ma adincckaads 638, 000 
WR Se | 34 to 40 cents........ | 805,00 
, 35 to 40 cents........ | 278,00 
1944 (13 months | 40 cents. ._.__..._. s 600, 000 
ending July). | 
FORTE: ccimonmatanca 3244 to 4C cents...._.. 2, 643, 00 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
body of the Recorp following the remarks 
of the able Senator from New Jersey a 
comparison of the major provisions of 
the pending bill with the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which I hope may 
be of some value to Senators in under- 
standing the provisions of the pending 
measure. 

Immediately following that I ask that 
there be printed two editorials in support 
of the pending bill, one from the Tampa 
Tribune, of Tampa, Fla., the other from 
the Orlando Morning Sentinel, of Or- 
lando, Fla. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 


8. 1349 as amended by commitice 











1. Adds activities “affecting eommerce’’ and inserts “and affects” al" 
“burdens” in item (2) (sec. 2 (a)). 


2. Adds also congressional power to regulate commerce witli fos 
nations (sec, 2 (b)). ‘ 

1. Retains the same definition, but excludes wages of scamen {rom '6 
application (sec. 3 (m)). 


2. “Activity affecting commerce” is one in commerce, necessary t0 ¢o"* 
merce or competing in commerce. or where wage payment at rates Deo" 
minimum or where oppressive child-labor burdens, obstructs, or tends 
burden or obstruct commerce or the free flow of commerce (sec. 3 (C)- 


(c) 40 cents per hour 
(d) Not less than rates (not over 40 


6 (c)). 


2. Substance of provisions in present act retained (secs. 6 (8) (5) and 


1, Adds employees employed in or about or in connection wit 


1. (a) 65 eents per hour first 2 years of operation. (6) 70 cents pet © 
third and fourth years of operation. Le 
than rates (not over 75 ee hour) as prescribed by Adiinistrate’> 
order, any time after effective date 


(c) 75 cents thereafter. (¢) No 


of amendments (sec. 6 (7)). 
j 


1, 8. 1349 does not change this provision (see. 7 (a)). 


h 


enterprise where the employer is engaged in any activity affects“ 
merce (secs. 6 (a) and 7 (a)). 
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Major provision Present Fair Labor Standards Act | 
———— ee eee ee ee al res a 
General coverage of 1, 8. 1549 provision not in present act. | 


child-labor provi- 


Fxemption from gen- 
eral overtime provi- 


2. Certain operations in the dairy industry are exempt throughout the 
year and certain operations in the agricultural processing industries and 
meat-packing industry are exempt for 14 workweeks 

3. Hours and overtime rates do not apply to employees of motor carriers 
whose reximum hours of work and qualificetions sre sub‘ect to regulations 
by Interstate Commerce Commission (sec. 13 (b) (1)). 


1, Exempts from overtime pay for not over 12 hours a Cay, : 
week, for not over 14 weeks in the aggregate in any 1 calendar year, any 
ion. industry found by Administrator to be seasonal in nature 
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ions of S. 1349 with the present Fair Labor Standards Act—Continued 





| in or about or in conneectic 





8. 1249 es emenced by committee 


1. Directly prohibits employment of oppressive child labor by employer 


n with any enterprise in which he is engaged in 


} commerce or production of goods for commerce or in any other activity 
| aficcting commerce (see. 12 (b 





hours any | 1. 


(see. 7 (b) (3) 





Extends the partial exemptien during 14 workweeks to any other 
industry handling or packing 
processing or canning of ogricultural or borticultural commodities, or 
fish or other aquatic fori of animal or vegetable li 


r storing, in raw or natural state, or first 


, found by Adminis 


trator to have a marked annually recurring seasonal peak (sec. 7 (b) (3) (B)). 


2. Deleted. 


(Some of these industries will be eligible to receive exemp- 





tion under sce. 7 (b) (3) (LB 
a year (sec. 7 (e)). 

3. Hours end overtime rates do not apply to employees of motor carriers 
whose maximum heurs of werk and qualification uring the gr part 
| of a workweek have heen established by Interstat nerce Commission 

regulations (sec. 13 (b) (1 
4. S. 1349 provision as recommended hy committee rot in present ect. 4. Cover seamen for minimum-woge purposes by leaving them out of 
a) exclusion, but hours and overtime rates do not apply to seamen (sec 


Seamen exempt from both wage and overtime provisions (sec. 13 (a) (3)). | 13 
13 


Fxemption from both 


visions. 
8. Seamen (sec. 12 (a) (3)). 


Fxemption from both 
wage-and-hour yro- 


1. Employees in executive, proiessional, administrative, !ocal retailing I 
» and hour pro- | or outside salesmen capacity (sec. 13 (a) (1)). 


2. Employee in retail or service establishrrents. the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce (sec. 13 (a) (2)). 


4, Employee catching, taking, harvesting, cultiveting or farming, fsh 4. 
and other aquetic forms of animal and vegetable life, including loading, un- | other aquatic forms of life, or propagating, processing, mar} 


( 
(b) (3)). 


13 (a) (1)) 


(b) (3)). 





Same as original act with “local retailing capecity” 


Ielot . 
i ceierea (sce. 


2. Employee in retail or service establishments when employer has not 
| over 4 such establishments and where total annual sales of the establishme 
are not over $500,000 (sec. 13 (a) (2)). 

3. Eliminates present exemption by deleting “seamen” 
(a) but still exempts them from overtime provision (secs. 13 (a) and |! 


from sec. 13 
13 


Deletes from exemption emp‘oyees loading, unloading, packing fish or 





eting, freezing, 


visions. loading, or packing of such products, or propagating, processing, market- | canning, storing, curing or Cistributing thereof, except loading and unload- 
ing, freezing, canning, storing, curing, or distributing thereof (sec. 13 (a) | ing when performed by employee who elso performs activities otherwise 
(5)). | exempted (see 13 (a) (4)). 
5. Employee of semiweekly or weekly rewsparer with eirculetion uncer 5. Deletes requirements that newspapers be “semiweekly and weekly” 
3,600, with major part cf circulaticn in county where printed and published | with major part of circulation in county where printed and published (see 
(sec. 13 (a) (8)). |} 13 (a) (7)). 
6. Employee in erea of procuction ergeced in bancling, yeckirg,storirg, | 6. Deletes entire exemption (cec. 13 (a)) 
ginning, compressing, pesicurizing, crying, preparing in raw or retural 
state, or canring of egricultura! or horticultural products for market, or in 
making cheese, butter or cther Ceiry products (see. 13 (a) (10)). 
7. Switchboard operators at public telephone exchange with less than fc | 7. Switchboard operators at public telephone exchange with less than 
stations (see. 13 (a) (11)). 1,(00 stations (sec. 13 (a) (9)). 
J oyee suits........ 1. S. 1349 provision not in present act. Im general, statute of limitations } 1. Action to recover liability of unpaid waves and damages limited to 2 


applicable is that provided by State laws, 
2. S. 1349 provision not in present act. 2. 


3. Employer is liable to employee for unpaid mirimum wares and over- 
time compensation and an additional equa! amount as liquidated damages 


(see. 16 (b)). 


(see. 16 (b)). 


years from Cate of accrual of liability (sec. 16 (b 
Action to recover liability accruing prior to effective date of : 
ments instituted after that cate limites 
amendments (sec. 12 of 8. 1349). 

3. Court may reduce liquidated damages 
that employer’s violation was not willful and that he acted in good faith 


mend- 


to 2 years from effective date of 


in whole or part when shown 





[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune] 
MINIMUM WAGE BOOST 


There is a bitter battle going on in the 
Senate over its Labor Committee’s proposal 
to raise the national minimum wage scale to 
65 cents an hour and to bring some 4,000,000 
more workers under its protective wing. Ad- 
vocates of the measure have hit back hard 
at contentions the bill is inflationary. 

It cannot be denied that adoption of a 
higher minimum scale would create some up- 
ward pressure. However, we are in for a 
round of wage increases anyhow under the 
President’s new wage-price policy. The indi- 
viduals this bill will benefit are among those 
who will suffer most from the resulting price 
rise. They are some of the unfortunate mil- 
lions who have precious little resources to 
Start with and find it difficult to negotiate 
lor increased wages which keep pace with 
increased living costs. 

Under the present law the minimum wege 
is set at 40 cents an hour, or $16 a week. 
Certainly that scale doesn’t provide an ex- 
travagant living. The amendment now being 
discussed would raise the minimum level to 
65 cents an hour, or $26 a week. It is diffi- 
cult to see how such workers can be paid 
less, for any job worth filling at all is worth 
enough to keep the worker from the steady 
down grade resulting from miserable housing, 
food, and clothing. 

It stands to reason that paying the worker 
enough to maintain his health and spirit 
will cause him to produce better. What is 
more, it relieves the community from the 
probability that otherwise he will become 
an expensive public charge. 

Senator ELLENDER and other opponents to 
the contrary, Congress has done far more in- 
flationary things than this. It has done them 
for agriculture, for real estate, and other 
industries. And surely it is difficult to see, 
as Senator THomas of Utah pointed out, how 








one gets inflation “by giving a shabbily 
dressed typist a raise of $2.60 a week.” 

National celf-interest and a sense of jus- 
tice to a small fraction of the Nation's labor- 
ing force demand that this bill be passed 
promptly. 





[From the Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel 
of March 16, 1946] 


MAKE SURE IT FITS 


The President, Senator Peprer, and numer- 
ous others have plugged for 65 cents an hour 
as a minimum wage set by law and Orlando 
Sentinel has endorsed a minimum that will 
provide working people with a living wage. 

We have never cottoned to the idea that 
a girl should be paid low because she can 
live with her parents or that a man should 
be hired cheap because he can be had cheap. 

It has been our view that business, indus- 
try, private enterprise ought to compute a 
square and honest wage among its costs when 
fixing its charges for goods and services. 

Whether 65 cents an hour, which seems fair 
now, will be fair a year from now is a ques- 
tion, for its worth as a wage would go up or 
down with prices. 

So to set the figure at 65 cents by law would 
make it impossible to rectify it quickly if 
prices should rise to render it an inadequate 
living allowance. 

Maybe there is possibly some other device 
more certain to win the desired end, such as 
parity minimum, one that would automa- 
tically rise or fall with prices. 

We confess we do not understand a lot 
of these things, but no outstanding spokes- 
man seems to Know all the answers either, so 
why not do a little, nonpolitical, scientific 
research on these matters? 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few brief remarks, supplement- 


ing what the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SmitH] has said today regarding 
the minimum-wage law. 

Yesterday the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], for whom I have 
great respect and deep affection, stated 
on the floor of the Senate that there is 
nothing in our system of free economy 
which gives a man the right to exploit 
the labor of his fellow men. By ex- 
ploiting the earnings and the labor of his 
fellow men, I presume he meant to deny 
them a fair return on the effort through 
which the employer profits greatly. I 
heartily concur in that statement, and I 
believe that all Members of the Senate 
will agree with it. 

But I offer this thought also: There is 
nothing in our free economy which denies 
a man the right, when he can see an op- 
portunity to start a small business, to 
offer to those in his community, who 
may Or may not be competent workers, a 
fair return for the production they can 
give in that effort; and there is nothing 
in our free economy or philosophy which 
should place that man under jeopardy 
of the law for so doing. 

If there is anything which is of pe- 
culiar genius to our American system, 
it is the protection of the rights of the 
minority; andI am greatly concerned lest 
those who have been advocating a 60- 
to 80-percent increase in statutory mini- 
mum wages have overlooked the right of 
the weak, the young, and underprivi- 
leged to get as full a return for their 
labor as their ability to earn will justify. 
Senators have often said here that the 
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great majority of the people of our coun- 
try require the minimum wage provided 
by the bill. I am speaking now for the 
minority, for those who, because of un- 
fortunate circumstances, perhaps, or be- 
cause of an improper location or because 
they are just beginning to learn to earn 
a return for their efforts and are not 
able to earn the full amount of the mini- 
mum wage, might thereby be denied em- 
ployment. I think that is a matter which 
should be taken into consideration in 
connection with this problem. We do not 
wish to put such men and women and 
boys and girls into the position of having 
to come to the Government for aid. Most 
of all, we wish to encourage them to rely 
upon themselves and to earn as much as 
they can earn through their own efforts. 
Then if they are unable to earn sufficient 
to meet their needs, we should take steps 
to aid them. 

Therefore, I should like to have the 
Senate give careful consideration to the 
proposal to establish a minimum wage 
of 65 cents for every employed person in 
the United States. I come from a small 
community and I have been intimately 
associated with men in small communi- 
ties who are struggling to maintain small 
businesses. Therefore, I know that such 
a wage would cause them to cut off from 
their businesses many persons who now 
are happily employed, but who cannot 
earn the full amount of the proposed 
minimum wage. 

As evidence of that, I wish to read a 
letter which I have received from a friend 
of mine who is in the newspaper publish- 
ing business: 

Tux Pitot Co., 
Plymouth, Ind., March 20, 1946. 
Senator RAYMOND E. WILLIs, 
Senator HoMER E. CAPEHART, 
Congressman CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Congressman Rosert A. GRANT. 

Dear FRIENDS: You may be interested in 
how our management locks at the proposed 
minimum wage bills (S. 1349, H. R. 3914) to 
increase the minimum wage from 40 cents an 
hour to 65 cents and then to 75 cents an hour. 

These rates, of course, are not too high for 
any experienced or capable worker. There 
may be factories and stores in some cities 
where they do not pay more than the 40 
cenis an hour, but I don't know of any 
around here. But 40 cents an hour is plenty 
for an apprentice. Some 20 ycars ago I knew 
that reporters paid to get on the Washington 
Post. Don’t know what it is now. 

The big trouble with such a Nation-wide 
law is that it must apply to apprentices and 
to marginal workers, no matter what their 
ability or production value. Such conditions 
are not fair for the good worker nor for the 
employer who is compelled to pay the rate, 
no matter what the value of the worker. 

We have in our employ an example, a 
young man whom we will call Rusty. Rusty 
does the mailing and works mostly on the 
mailing galleys, carries metal for the type- 
setting machines—and similar simple work. 
He can do that, but more expert work and 
skill is beyond him, and so far as we can tell 
he will not improve much. We pay him 55 
cents an hour. He lives at home and so his 
income for 40 hours ($22) is a good income 
for him in our town. It might not be in 
Chicago or Indianapolis. 

Cur fezling is that when jobs become 
scarce young men like Rusty and young 
women cf similar ability will find very tough 
goirg. They probably cannot get jobs at all, 
for the law will compel employers to pay the 
highest rate, no matter what the ability of 
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the worker. They will, of course, choose the 
good workers and let the others go, or in- 
stall machines to do the work for which 
they now can pay an ordinary rate. 

Result of this will be to produce unem- 
ployment. 

i do not know whether the law could be so 
fixed that it would exempt such persons and 
so give them a chance to get jobs and make 
a living. You know best about that. The 
minority report of Senators ELLENDER and 
Bai seems to us much more reasonable than 
the majority report. 

If we can give you any further information 
on this that will help, we shall be pleased 
to do so. 


Respectfully submitted. 
SAMUEL E. Boys. 


Mr. President, I know there are many 
homes in which the standard of living 
is raised because of the additional in- 
come which many of the younger mem- 
bers of the family and many of the 
women and the handicapped can con- 
tribute as a supplement to the income 
earned by the principal wage earners of 
the families. 

I have received letters about the pro- 
posed change in the minimum wage and 
about the 40-hour week from another 
class of people, namely, those who are 
supplying farmers with farm machinery 
and are servicing farm machinery. As 
a matter of necessity, they have to keep 
their plants and their stores open for 
long hours, so as to be ready to serve 
the farmers who wish to come to their 
places of business at late hours. Those 
people tell me they cannot supply the 
service they are now supplying if they 
are required to operate on the basis of 
a 40-hour week and if they are compelled 
to pay time and a half wages for any 
overtime work done by their employees. 
If that is required of them, they will 
not be able to maintain their plants and 
their services for the long hours durjng 
which they are now operating and main- 
taining them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, a letter bearing on 
the point to which I have just adverted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was orderéd to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

PoLIncer Bros., 
Windjull, Ind., March 20, 1926. 
Hon RayMonD E W1LLIs, 
United States Senaie Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In regard to bill S. 1349, which 
deals with the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
I do not think it should include the farm- 
implement dealers for the following reasons: 

1. On a 40-hour basis there would be a 
1ot of farmers who would be denied service 
that was necessary for carrying on their 
business. 

2 An implement dealer on a 40-hour basis 
would have to charge higher prices for his 
work due to the fact that they would not 
have as long business hours as before. 

3. So many times, especially in the spring, 
a farmer works early and late and on a 
40-hour basis he might have to let his busi- 
ness stand idle for days instead of hours. 

Therefore, 1 think that the 40-hour week 
policy would be a big disadvantage to the 
implement dealer. 

Hoping that this letter will be of help to 
you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
BoLInGer Bros., 
HowarpD BOLINGER. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, 1 wish to 
say that I heartily concur in nearly ajj 
the points made in the able presentation 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey {Mr. Smiru], as representing 
my views on the pending measure. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTER 
TO INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL prE- 
FENSE PROGRAM—SURPLUS PROPERTY 
ABROAD (PT. 5 OF REPT. NO. 110) 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Surplus Property 
of the Special Senate Committee Investj- 
gating the National Defense Program— 
the Mead committee—to present to the 
Senate a report of the committee on sur- 
plus property abroad. 

Before proceeding further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say that I, for one, am 
very proud of the great amount of sur- 
plus property in the shape of war mate- 
rials which we found were not being used 
at the time of the surrender. If we had 
found that our War Department, our 
Navy Department, or any other depart- 
ment of the Government, had failed to 
provide the necessary materials for war, 
we should have had ground for serious 
criticism. I, therefore, wish to congrat- 
ulate those who procured such great 
amounts of material for war. 

Before asking leave to file the report, 
I desire to give the Senate a brief state- 
ment of the background of the investi- 
gation on which the report is based, and 
to call attention to some of the imporiant 
conclusions which are reached. 

Mr. President, the committee has de- 
voted a great deal of its effort in the 
past year and a half to the investigation 
of surplus property abroad. I, person- 
ally, have participated extensively in this 
work. As some of the Senators may re- 
call, the former Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Burton, now Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and I reported to the Sen- 
ate a little more than a year ago as a 
result of our investigations in north 
Africa, the Mediterranean, and the Mid- 
dle East. Subsequently there were other 
investigations, in all of which I partici- 
pated actively. 

The report which is being filed today 
is based principally, however, upon inves- 
tigations conducted by the junior Sen- 
ator from California {[Mr. KNow ann! 
and myself. We left Washington 2 days 
after Christmas, and for the next 37 days, 
in a trip which took us all the way around 
the world, we devoted our time almost 
exclusively to the investigation of surplus 
property abroad. 

I may say, in connection with such in- 
vestigation that we investigated the dec- 
larations of surplus. We investigated the 
sales which had been made following the 
declarations. 

Our itinerary carried us to the head- 
quarters of every major foreign theater. 
We held 32 public hearings and 4 execu- 
tive hearings. In addition to the hear- 
ings, we accumulated a vast amount of 
factual data and statistics which were 
prepared in advance of our arrival pur- 
suant to the committee’s request. 

Before discussing the report itself, ! 
wish to express the appreciation of the 
committee for the excellent coopers'!0? 
given to the committee by the War D°- 
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partment and the Navy Department. We 


were universally treated with courtesy 
and hospitality, and the information we 
requested in our investigation was 
promptly supplied. The Navy Depart- 
ment furnished our plane, and I want 
to pay special tribute to our plane cap- 
tain, Lieutenant Nelson, and his excel- 
jent crew, who flew us over 30,000 miles 
in 37 days without the slightest sugges- 
tion of any hazard. 

I also want to state that the subcom- 
mittee did not approach its task with a 
view to being critical or finding fault 
with the manner in which the services 
and the disposal agencies had per- 
formed their functions. We simply 
soucht to ‘earn the facts, without any 
preconceived notions of what we were 
to find. In our report we have sought to 
set those facts out as impartially and as 
accurately as we know how, seeking 
neither to criticize nor to praise, except 
as the facts impressed us. 

Transcripts of the 32 public hearings 
which we held are now in the process of 
being printed—I believe they are ready 
at this moment—together with portions 
of the material presented to the com- 
mittee in memorandum form. These 
hearings and the statistical material 
which accompanies them should form a 
record, taken at a time when the prob- 
lems and the facts were fresh, which 
should be a valuable addition to the his- 
tory of World War II. It is upon this 
record, as well as hearings and material 
accumulated in Washington, that the 
report is based. 

The report sets forth 11 broad conclu- 
sions on the various aspects of the prob- 
lems involved in the liquidation of our 
surpluses abroad. I propose now to read 
these conclusions, commenting briefly 
upon each of them. The report, together 
with its appendices, comprises a total of 
94 pages. For a more detailed discussion 
of various specific phases of foreign sur- 
plus property disposal, I refer Senators 
to the body of the report. If even greater 
detail is desired by any of the Senators, 
the committee will be glad to supply it, 
either from the record of the hearings or 
the material in its files. 

The first conclusion of the committee 
is a general one, seeking to appraise the 
present status and prospects of surplus 
property disposal abroad. It reads as 
follows: 

1. The basic problems facing us in the 
disposal of our surplus war assets abroad 
Temain unsolved. The scarcity of dollars, the 
Cost and difficulty of warehousing on foreign 
soil, restrictions on our sales imposed by 
foreign governments have proved to be 
greater obstacles to a favorable disposal than 
our agents have, up to now, been able to 
overcome. Consequently, the ultimate re- 
turn to our Government from sales of surplus 

ad is likely to be a comparatively small 

n of its cost to United States taxpayers. 


I might interject here that the figures 
as to the value of various surpluses are 
based in almost all instances upon the 
original cost, the new cost. Some of 
this equipment of course is now second 
hand. I refer particularly to 9,500 jeeps 
which we saw at Vincennes, just outside 
of Paris. These jeeps had been used, 
XCII——162 
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and some of them very severely, appar- 
ently, but I think they are now supposed 
to be in running condition. However, 
they probably have had a part of their 
original cost worn from them. There 
were also in the same depot 25,000 bi- 
cycles, most of which had been used. 

. The second conclusion reads as fol- 
lows: 

2. The Army and Navy were slow in inven- 
torying supplies and in declaring surpluses 
abroad. Although recently declarations of 
surpluses have been speeded up, the most 


favorable period for selling surplus property 
is now behind us. 


At committee hearings on matériel de- 
mobilization, it developed that long in 
advance of VE-day and VJ-day Army 
procurement agencies had made plans 
for reduced procurement, which were to 
be placed in effect upon the occurrence of 
VE-day or VJ-day, whenever that 
might happen. Of course no one short 
of a prophet could tell just how much 
of any particular surplus there would be, 
as no one Knew just when VE- or VJ- 
day would occur. Promptly upon the 
arrival of those dates, a program was set 
in motion for the speedy cancellation of 
contracts. 

Apparently no such planning was 
made with respect to the declarations of 
surplus, although it was equally apparent 
that upon the cessation of hostilities 
huge surpluses were bound to develop. 
There was no plan which had been made 
in advance of the event which could be 
placed promptly in effect upon VE-day 
and VJ-day, and particularly the latter 
date. Some surpluses will not be de- 
clared until July of this year, even 
though the rate of their declaration has 
in recent months been stepped up appre- 
ciably. The significant aspect of this 
planning, in my mind, is that even the 
costly lessons of the war have not been 
fully learned. As this Committee has re- 
peatedly said in its earlier reports, fail- 
ure to anticipate problems and plan for 
them before they occurred hampered 
our early war production efforts. We 
still seem to be deficient in this respect. 

I hope I will be pardoned if I say that 
the subcommittee’s presence in the Pa- 
cific had some bearing upon speeding up 
the rate of declarations of surpluses. By 
the time we arrived at Manila we were 
told by the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner’s representatives that in the past 
week or 10 days declarations of surpluses 
had piled in on them at such a rate that 
they were unable even to count them. I 
may say further that the subcommittee 
was able to achieve specific action with 
respect to the situation in the Pacific by 
cabling to the War Department in Wash- 
ington concerning certain peacetime re- 
serves which had been set up by the thea- 
ter itself without authority from Wash- 
ington, and calling attention to a pro- 
hibition against declaring surplus any 
serviceable motor vehicles. About a 
week later the Secretary of War visited 
the members of the subcommittee in 
Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo and an- 
nounced that the War Department had 
taken action on the matter which the 
subcommittee had brought to its at- 
tention. 
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The third conclusion of the committee 


3. A large number of cargo ships, many of 
which were loaded with surplus materials, 
were kept idle in the far Pacific for several 
months after the cessation of hostilities be- 
cause of indecision on the part of the War 
and Navy Departments. Most of these ships 
have now been unloaded or returned to the 
United States, but the vacillation and lack 
of decision resulted in a substantial loss in 
dollars, manpower, and delay in surplus dis- 
posal while these ships were idle. 


Some of these ships had been sent to 
the European theater of war, and then 
sent to the Pacific theater at the time 
of the surrender of the Germans. When 
they reached the Pacific theater the sur- 
render of the Japanese had either taken 
place or it took place very soon there- 
after. 

I know the Senate will pardon me for 
the statement that I believe the pres- 
ence of our committee in the Pacific, on 
the spot, and the direction of the atten- 
tion of the high authorities in the War 
and Navy Departments to the neglected 
ships and the men aboard them in these 
desolate harbors in some of the Pacific 
islands, contributed in some measure to 
the ultimate solution of this problem. 
At our hearing in Saipan, the masters 
of four of the idle vessels appeared and 
testified. One of them was the master 
of a vessel which was loaded with bombs. 
He told the committee he would like to 
know, as would the men aboard his ves- 
sel, whether or not a decision would be 
made as to the disposal of his ship before 
the bombs deteriorate to such a point 
that they might blow up. Even after the 
committee commenced its investigation 
of this idle shipping, it was some time 
before sufficient pressure could be 
brought to bear to direct attention to 
and obtain a decision on this neglected 
problem. 

The fourth conclusion reads as fol- 
lows: 

4. The return of civilian-type surpluses 
abroad which are sorely needed in our civilian 
economy for reconversion, a primary respon- 
sibility of the Office of War Mobilization and 


Reconversion, has been given only 


slight 
attention. 


I do not propose to discuss this con- 
clusion in any detail, since I understand 
my colleague on the subcommittee will 
make some remarks on this matter. I 
merely wish to point out, as the report 
States, that this is another instance in 
which the presence of a Senate agency 
on the spot contributed to a correction 
of a deficiency. 

The fifth conclusion of the commit- 
tee is: 

5. Time is of the essence in 


all surplus 
property disposal. 


Time, in foreign surplus 


disposal, however, is even more critical than 
in domestic disposal for the reason that our 
troops must guard and warehouse our sup- 


plies abroad. Slowness in declaring and sell- 
ing surpluses abroad tends to delay demobil- 
ization and keep our military personnel from 
their families and their peacetime pursuits. 


It might be stated also in this connec- 
tion that particularly in the Pacific area 
or theater deterioration was a matter 
which entered into consideration. In 
other words, in the hot, moist atmosphere 
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of the South Pacific many goods deterio- 
rated much more rapidly than they did 
in the European theater. We heard 
much of the possibility and probability of 
deterioration in the Pacific, but we 
scarcely heard it mentioned by the wit- 
nesses in the European theater. 

The sixth conclusion reads as follows: 

6. Ample authority has existed in the exec- 
utive departments and agencies for the dis- 
posal of surplus property abrcad ever since 
the enactment of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944. 


I might say in that connection that we 
found in north Africa, when former Sen- 
ator Burton and I were there, that the 
materials were being sold or shipped to 
the active theater of war very expedi- 
tiously. 

I think it is not generally appreciated 
that many of the provisions of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 which must be 
observed by our domestic disposal agen- 
cies, particularly those relating to priori- 
ties, do not have to be observed as to 
foreign disposals. However, until re- 
cently, about the 1st of February, the 
power to waive such provisions was in 
the Surplus Property Administrator, and, 
in his interpretation of the act and in 
the regulations which he issued there- 
under, he did not always do exactly as the 
foreign disposal agency—the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner—desired he 
should. However, since the lst of Feb- 
ruary that regulating authority has been 
vested in the State Department. We 
have been informed during the prepara- 
tion of this report that that authority 
has been used by the State Department 
by a regulation issued on March 15, 1946, 
to achieve a greater latitude in the con- 
sideration which the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner may accept for the sale of 
our surpluses abroad in a way which the 
committee considers to be entirely proper 
and right. However, the point I wish to 
make is that there is nothing more which 
the Congress could have done to give our 
executive departments all the authority 
they needed in foreign surplus disposal 
and that there were no statutory restric- 
tions and that ample authority had been 
delegated to the executive departments 
to handle this problem. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HvUFFMAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. To the Senator’s 
knowledge, have the departments ever 
asked Congress for any aid by way of law 
in dealing with this surplus property? 

Mr, TUNNELL. I have no recollection 
of their making any complaint or ex- 
pressing any desire for any further au- 
thority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So far as surpluses 
in foreign countries are concerned, ap- 
parently, then, they have the statutory 
authority they desired. 

Mr. TUNNELL. My attention is called 
to the fact that there is a bill pending 
which would give to the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commission the same authority as 
the State Department has given it under 
a ruling or order, 
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The seventh conclusion of the commit- 
tee is: 

7. The State Department failed to create 
favorable conditions for the sale of our 
surpluses located in foreign countries, or to 
resist effectively the imposition of onerous 
restrictions imposed by foreign governments, 
which had the inevitable effect of making 
favorable disposal difficult. s 


Almost universally, countries where 
our surpluses are located have prevented 
us from making sales to local nationals. 
In my opinion, our Government ought 
not to have been so restricted. 

I am not so sure that any agency of 
our Government could have compelled a 
change in that situation. When the war 
ended we were caught with a great 
amount of surplus material, as I have 
stated, for which I am glad, and there 
was then no way of preventing our dis- 
posing of these goods. We must dispose 
of them. If we hold them, first, they de- 
teriorate; second, the market probably 
becomes less by reason of increased pro- 
duction; and, third, all the means of pre- 
venting our selling them to the nationals 
of the foreign country are brought for- 
ward. 

The eighth conclusion reads as fol- 
lows: 

8. The bulk sale price to the United King- 
dom in December 1945 was a far poorer bar- 
gain for the United States than the bulk sale 
to France after the last war in July 1919. 


However, France never paid us for our sur- 
pluses. 


That is, after World War I. 

This conclusion is discussed in con- 
siderable detail commencing on page 23 
of the report, and the appendices con- 
tain still further detailed facts and dis- 
cussion with regard to the bulk sale to 
the United Kingdom. 

The reason this matter was discussed 
in such great detail is because it is the 
first large bulk disposal which has been 
made so far. Others are in the process 
of negotiation. Because a discussion of 
the features of this transaction would, 
alone, involve considerable time, I refer 
the Senators to the report itself. I also 
refer the Senators to the transcript of 
the public hearings which the commit- 
tee held on this subject in Washington 
on February 22 and 25, 1946. 

That was the situation in which we 
found ourselves with reference to Great 
Britain. We had a very large amount 
of materials, some of which were war 
materials, on our hands in Great Britain. 
The necessity rested upon us of guard- 
ing the depots in which they were con- 
tained, and providing for their disposal. 
When we were prohibited from selling 
to Great Britain we then realized the 
condition in which we were placed. 

The ninth conclusion of the commit- 
tee is: 

9. Our failure to recapture or at least re- 
tain full control over lend-leased weapons 
and armaments may well have repercussions 
in delicate future relations between nations. 
A matter of such importance as the perma- 
nent transfer of weapons and armaments to 


foreign nations should be studied and acted 
upon by Congress. 


I think I might say, in filling out that 
thought, that war equipment or ammu- 
nition sold by the United States to one 
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foreign country, if used by that coup. 
try against another foreign country, both 
of which are supposed to be friendly to 
us, may result in difficulties in the fy. 
ture. That is what this conclusion re. 
fers to. 

The tenth conclusion reads as follows: 

10. The benefits received from the Uniteg 
Kingdom for the cancellation of the cop. 
sumed lend-lease balance in our favor are 
nebulous and require the United Kingdom 
to do no more than it ought to be willing 
to do anyway. 


In other words, as I remember, there 
was a balance in our favor of approxi- 
mately $16,000,000,000 between the lend- 
lease which had been furnished by the 
United States and the reverse lend-lease, 
The total amount of money which we are 
getting is $650,000,000, which does not 
pay for any part of the consumed lend- 
lease. 

The eleventh conclusion of the com- 
mittee is: 

11. The Senate ought to familiarize itself 
thoroughly with the problems facing the 
United States in its economic and com- 
mercial relations with other nations in the 
postwar period, and examine the manner in 
which such relations are being handled by 


our governmental agencies concerned there- 
with. 


The disposal of materials which may 
find their way into markets which would 
otherwise be open may affect our eco- 
nomic situation generally. The failure 
to place such materials where they can 
be of assistance to citizens of the United 
States may have an important economic 
effect. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly that 
the next decade, particularly, will be a 
critical one in the history of the United 
States, and, indeed, in world history. Be- 
cause of the tremendous advances in 
transportation and communication in re- 
cent years, the world has shrunk so that 
isolationism is no longer an issue. We 
know that we are a part of the world, 
and, whether we like it or not, we are 
rubbing elbows with our neighbors and 
we must assume our responsibilities. 
The statement with respect to rubbing 
elbows with our neighbors applies no 
matter where those neighbors may be. 
No matter in what part of the world they 
may be, they are now only a few hours 
away. Notwithstanding this generally 
accepted fact, we have a tendency to be- 
come absorbed in our own domestic prob- 
lems and neglect our foreign problems. 
Altogether too little do we think and act 
as members of the international com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the ideal- 
ism that is expressed in the great inter- 
national documents which have been 
adopted in recent years by our Congress, 
which have sought to establish a blue- 
print for an orderly and law-abiding in- 
ternational community. a 

But, Mr. President, in my opinion, it 1s 
not enough simply to support and assist 
in formulating broad, general principles 
of right conduct between nations. In ad- 
dition, we must play our part in the more 
prosaic, everyday economic and com- 
mercial matters, which, after all, have 4 
tremendous influence upon national in- 
terests and national policies. The sale of 
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our surplus war property located in for- 
eign lands is a specific instance of such 
commercial and economic interests. Al- 
though it may be less spectacular than 
political international issues, in my opin- 
ion, it affords an opportunity to express 
American policy and American influence 
in a concrete and specific way. It is one 
instance where abstract principles of 
right dealing between nations can be ap- 
plied to a specific transaction, which, as 
every lawyer knows, is the only way in 
which legal principles can be given mean- 
ing or life. 

Mr. President, I think the disposal of 
our surplus property abroad is important 
from the point of view of the taxpayer, 
in order to reduce to the extent possible 
the cost of the war to our country. But 
there are many other, and possibly even 
more important, aspects of the disposal 
of our surplus property abroad. There 
are many lessons to be learned if we have 
the interest and the ability to study and 
profit by the experience we are having 
in this business deal with other nations. 

The report which I submit and the 
conclusions which I have read seek to 
call attention not so much to failures in 
surplus property dispOsal as to the pos- 
sibilities for improvement. In my opin- 
ion, the primary lesson to be learned from 
the facts disclosed in our report is that 
our agency for contact with the rest of 
the world must be strengthened, and 
strengthened speedily. In my opinion, 
there is no more important problem on 
the agenda of the United States Senate 
than the development of the best pos- 
sible instrumentality for contact with 
other nations and for the expression of 
our hopes, aspirations, ideals, and objec- 
tives as an important unit in the inter- 
national community. 

To me, the evidence demonstrates be- 
yond question that our present instru- 
mentalities fall short of the capacity 
which I conceive the world situation re- 
quires of us. I say this not critically, but 
sympathetically, with a desire to do what 
I can as an American in the United 
States Senate to support, improve, en- 
courage, and perfect these instrumental- 
ities 

I think it will be found that in the first 
report which was made by Senator Bur- 
TON and myself we stressed the possibil- 
ity of future commercial advantages in 
the sections of the world which we had 
visited; and I think that argument ap- 
plies perhaps with double force at this 
time. The time is closer. 

Mr. President, there is not a man so 
great but that he stands in awe of the 
prospect which faces civilization in this 
era of rapid air transportation and un- 
dreamed-of explosive destruction. The 
possibility of mankind’s self-annihilation 
gives us all pause. What hope is there 
unless we find a way to live in harmony 
with the rest of the world and to estab- 
lish a system which will insure that any 
nation which does not desire harmony, 
but promotes conflict, can be controlled 
by the rest of the international commu- 
hity? This is a problem which has faced 
the world from time immemorial and has 
not been solved. Now we must solve it. 
The alternative of failing to solve it we 
dare not even contemplate. 
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In my opinion, we can do most toward 
the establishment of the kind of world 
we want to live in by advancing vigor- 
ously what we think is right. This can- 
not be done if we act and live in con- 
tinual fear that someone else will not like 
what we say or will take offense at our 
looking out for our own interests. 
America, in commerce as in war, must be 
for America. 

No one rightfully should condemn us 
for speaking our views, for stating our 
position, nor for insisting upon the rec- 
ognition of our interests. 

As I view it, our main objective in con- 
nection with surplus property disposal 
abroad was to do a good job of mer- 
chandising and thereby realize as much 
as possible for the Treasury of the United 
States. I should like to see more realized 
for the people of the United States. 

It is this lesson which I believe can 
be learned from the experience of sur- 
plus sales abroad. It can teach us, if 
we have the interest and the time to 
give it attention, to do a better job in 
exerting the influence of America in the 
future course of world events. 

I am proud of the record of our coun- 
try. I believe we have little to be 
ashamed of with respect to the fair treat- 
ment of others. I firmly believe that the 
strongest possible expression of the in- 
terests and the ideals of this outstanding 
land of opportunity will be a healthy in- 
fluence in the community of nations. I 
want that interest to be expressed to the 
fullest possible extent. It is for that rea- 
son that I urge the Senate to play its 
part vigorously and effectively in the 
formation and expression of our national 
policy in international economic affairs 
and in strengthening and perfecting our 
instrumentalities for the expression and 
execution of that policy, to the end that 
an era of permanent stability, peace, 
and fair dealing may prevail among the 
nations of the earth. 

Mr. President, I now submit the re- 
port of the Special Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program on 
Surplus Property Abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Surplus Property of the Special Commit- 
tee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, I desire to make some observa- 
tions on the report on surplus property 
which has just been filed by the senior 
Senator from Delaware {Mr. TuNnNeELL]. 

I wish to say that, as a new member of 
the committee, taking the place of our 
former colleague, Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, who now is an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
I have felt that it has been a rare privi- 
lege to serve on the committee which 
has had such a splendid record over so 
long a period of time. The committee 
was formerly headed by the now Presi- 
dent of the United States. His successor 
as chairman of the committee is the able 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
MeapD]. It has been my privilege to serve 
as a member of the subcommittee headed 
by the able senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TUNNELL]. I feel that we have 
had an experience which is rather un- 
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usual in the case of legislative commit- 
tees, for during the long life of the Mead 
committee it has not been necessary for 
the members of the committee to file 
majority and minority reports; and I can 
say that during the long, 30,000-mile trip 
by air around the world, and throughout 
the hearings which we held, the Senator 
from Delaware and I worked in close 
cooperation, and were able to present a 
report which has the approval of the 
entire committee. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
two phases of the report which I think 
should be of special interest to the Sen- 
ate at this time. The first is the section 
dealing with the return of civilian-type 
surplus property, and the second relates 
to the sale of armaments otherwise re- 
ferred to at hearings as nondemilitarized 
combat matériel. 

Mr. President, my interest in the sub- 
ject of the return of our surplus civilian- 
type property which is located abroad 
has been stimulated by the great need 
in this country for building materials and " 
building machinery, which now are in ex- 
tremely critical shortage because of the 
great demand for housing for returning 
veterans and others. My State of Cali- 
fornia is particularly hard-pressed in 
this respect, but other areas of the coun- 
try are also suffering from housing 
shortages. 

Mr. President, it is, likewise, common 
knowledge that there is an extreme 
shortage of heavy construction machin- 
ery for highway-building programs and 
other construction, which, of necessity, 
have been held in abeyance during war- 
time. During the war, we rightly denied 
our civilian economy the materials and 
the machinery which were necessary for 
building and construction work. We 
produced huge amounts of such mate- 
rials and machinery for our Army and 
our Navy. Much of that material and 
machinery was shipped overseas, and at 
the war’s end much of it has become sur- 
plus. 

It did not seem right to the subcom- 
mittee that this machinery and these 
materials should remain unused, to lie 
and rust in the Pacific islands, when it 
was so sorely needed at home in the re- 
conversion program. I am gratified to 
be able to say that I believe that the 
wheels have now been set in motion for 
returning a part of this material home, 
where it can be used. I am also gratified 
to be able to say that I believe the ac- 
tivities of this subcommittee are, in large 
measure, responsible for that condition. 
There seems to me to be little reason or 
excuse for the failure of our Govern- 
ment agencies to take action on this mat- 
ter until 6 precious months after the ces- 
sation of hostilities had passed, and until 
it had been brought forcibly to their at- 
tention by a Senate committee. I think 
it only appropriate to add that I am dis- 
appointed that now, having started the 
machinery to return civilian-type sur- 
pluses, it appears that no further action 
is to be taken by the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion until the 
Under Secretary of War and the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner return from a 
trip abroad. A list has been prepared, 
but no one has yet been ordered to do 
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anything about it. The services have 
indicated their willingness to ship these 
needed items back; but they feel, and 
rightly so, I think, that the decision is a 
civilian decision to be made by our civil- 
ian Government agencies here. 

As is pointed out in the report, the 
time lag will be considerable even after 
the issuance to the services of instruc- 
tions to return the specified items to this 
country; and I am disturbed that action 
cannot be commenced until the return 
of certain officials from a trip abroad. 
I cannot see why there should be any 
question that the return of extremely 
scarce items which would be useful to our 
civilian economy should be delayed by 
1 day more, and I think the Director of 
War Mobilization personally should give 
this matter his attention in order that 
no further delays occur after the Under 
Secretary of War and the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner have returned. 

I also wish to draw attention to the 
general order for returning all civilian- 
type surpluses from the Pacific area, 
whether they are needed in this country 
or not. Ithink the word of caution which 
the committee has voiced on this matter 
should be given close heed by the serv- 
ices. In this connection, the letter of 
Capt. Granville Conway, Acting Admin- 
istrator of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, which is set forth as appendix 
X-A to the report, should be given con- 
siderable weight. From that letter, 
which was addressed to the chairman of 
the committee, and was dated March 14, 
1946, I read the following: 

Up to this time we have been able to sup- 
ply all the vessels that the Army has re- 
quested to lift return cargoes. We are in- 
terested, however, in the volume and types 
of cargo that may be hereafter moved to the 
United States. The number of outbound 
sailings of War Shipping Administration- 
controlled vessels to the Pacific for the Army 
and Navy is rapidly diminishing. In March 
and April less than 20 ships a month, ex- 
clusive of refrigerated vessels, are scheduled 
to go out. If any substantial number of 
vessels are requested by the Army for return 
cargoes, it will be necessary to dispatch ves- 
sels from the west and east coasts in ballast 
to the loading areas. This will be a very 
costly operation. It is of great concern, 
therefore, that such cargoes as are returned 
to the United States be screened carefully by 
the military authorities to be sure that these 
cargoes are, in fact, needed in the United 
States. I am particularly.concerned in the 
amount of ammunition that the services may 
intend to return to the United States in the 
future. As of March 9, all available dis- 
charge installations in the United States were 
fully occupied and there were approximately 
13 vessels in the Pacific Northwest at anchor- 
age awaiting berth. The last of these vessels 
is not expected to go on berth until mid- 
April. Not only are these installations lim- 
ited in the number of ammunition vessels 
that they can accept but the interior move- 
ment of ammunition to depots necessitates 
the use of railroad boxcars, which are scarce 
and vitally needed for the movement of 
grain. I feel, therefore, that the military 
should exercise care and satisfy themselves 
of the absolute necessity of having more am- 
munition in the United States before they 
order additional vessels for this purpose. 


With respect to the order for returning 
all civilian-type surpluses, I am dis- 
turbed because I am afraid that what 
shipping is available will be absorbed by 
a great many items which we do not need 
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in this country, or need as badly, at 
least, as we do building materials and 
construction machinery, and that as a 
result we still will not get the things 
which we sorely need for our housing and 
highway-construction programs. In my 
opinion, these critical items should be 
given the green light, and, from all I have 
been able to learn, the Army and the 
Navy are perfectly willing to do this if 
they are so requested by the appropriate 
civilian agencies. 

The other feature of the report on 
which I desire to comment is of an en- 
tirely different nature. It relates to our 
peaceful relations with other nations. I 
refer to the ninth conclusion of the re- 
port, which is as follows: 


9. Our failure to recapture or at least re- 
tain full control over lend-leased weapons 
and armaments may well have repercussions 
in delicate future relations between nations. 
A matter of such importance as the perma- 
nent transfer of weapons and armaments to 
foreign nations should be studied and acted 
upon by Congress. 


The reason that I am so concerned 
about this matter is that, especially in 
these trying times, we ought to proceed 
carefully in any matter which affects 
relative military strength, and which 
may have repercussions in our delicate 
relations with friendly countries. I think 
these aspects of our foreign relations are 
well stated in the report on pages 36 and 
37, as follows: 


Several major questions of our national 
policy are necessarily involved in the adop- 
tion of any program for the transfer of arma- 
ments. They are: 

1. The effect upon any future world pro- 
gram for disarmament. 

2. The effect upon policing plans and re- 
sponsibilities under the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

3. The result of the existence of the means 
of waging war in the hands of foreign na- 
tions presently on friendly terms. not only 
with the United States but with themselves, 
which may subsequently become embroiled 
in a dispute either with the United States 
or among each other, in which such arma- 
ments may be used as an instrument of 
national policy, either potentially or by open 
resort to arms in combat, under which cir- 
cumstances the United States would have 
no power to control the use of such arma- 
ments. 

4. The use of such armaments for the 
control of backward peoples, whether now 
under the domination of some other foreign 
power, or to be subsequently brought within 
such foreign control. 

5. The deprivation of our economy and that 
of foreign countries of the metals and com- 
ponents which would be generated if arma- 
ments were reduced to scrap. 

6. The encouragement of a race in arma- 
ments which would result from the efforts 
of nations excluded from our transfer of ar- 
maments to maintain their military strength 
relative to those to whom we do transfer 
armaments. 

7. The retardation of industrial and eco- 
nomic recovery resulting from the allocation 
of higher percentages of national productive 
capacity to the creation of armaments and 
the lowering of the level of the standard 
of living resulting from military expendi- 
tures. 

8 The generation of ill will toward the 
United States on the part of those nations 
excluded from our transfer of armament, 
Possibly resulting in strained relations and 
the creation of an atmosphere of unfriendli- 
ness and distrust between the United States 
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and such excluded nations, which might con- 
tribute to retaliatory action against the 
United States, and which might also impair 
existing and future efforts aimed at world 
cooperation through such organizations as 
the United Nations Organization and other 
international bodies. 

9. The policy of equipping other nations 
with United States type armaments, thus 
binding such nations to our type of weapons 
and possibly furnishing a market for oyr 
armament industry in replacement parts anq 
new orders. 

10. The strengthening of nations now con- 
sidered to be our friends and allies against 
those now considered to be our potential 
enemies. 

The sale or gift of armanents by our Goy- 
ernment in peacetime is a matter of such 
importance and delicacy in our relations with 
the other nations of the world that it de. 
serves full consideration and study by Con- 
gress itself. The committee believes that the 
present programs for the transfer of arma- 
ments to other nations should be reviewed 
by Congress immediately, and that any sub- 
sequent program for the sale, gift, or trans- 
fer of armaments should be embarked upon 
only after express and clear authorization by 
Congress. : 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
now has troops deployed in areas where there 
has recently been or where there is threat- 
ened to be open fighting—Indonesia, Greece, 
Palestine, Egypt, India. Whether armaments 
which we have transferred to the British in 
the United Kingdom settlement are actually 
employed in such conflicts, either those 
which have occurred since VJ-day or those 
which may occur in the future, is not the 
real point. The fact that we have contrib- 
uted to the total arms which the British 
Empire has is the important fact and it im- 
poses upon us a responsibility for the use 
of those arms which we cannot escape. Al- 
though we have no voice in the foreign policy 
of the British Government nor in the forma- 
tion or execution of colonial policies of the 
British Empire, we have aided them and 
have made possible whatever the British 
Empire may elect to do that involves a 
use of arms. We have a similar responsibility 
for the unrecaptured, unconsumed materials 
which we lend-leased to Russia. We have a 
similar responsibility for armaments we have 
lend-leased to other countries and have per- 
mitted them to retain after the war. We 
will have a similar responsibility for arma- 
ments which we transfer in the future. 

In recommending the removal of American 
markings on nondemilitarized combat mate- 
rial transferred to other governments, the 
State Department obviously had some of the 
above implications in our foreign policy in 
mind. The committee does not believe that 
the removal of identifying labels on our 
equipment is a complete discharge of our 
responsibilities to nations and _ peoples, 
against whom such equipment, possibly 
against our will, may be employed. 

There may be those in Congress who have 
some doubt that the way to peace is to pro- 
vide armaments to other nations with which 
to wage war. Such opinions ought to be 
given a full hearing before a policy is em- 
barked upon and commitments have been 
made and nondemilitarized combat material 
is transferred, after which time it may be 
very difficult and embarrassing for our Gov- 
ernment to do anything about it. 


Mr. President, another phase of this 
matter which disturbs me is that the 
transfer of nondemilitarized combat ma- 
terial is being done under the authority 
of the Surplus Property Act, but actually 
the purpose is to give financial support, 
through the furnishing of armaments, to 
certain selected countries. It is true that 
the material] which is being transf erred is 
surplus property. However, the obJec- 
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tive is not mainly to recover the value of 
the property for the United States, since 
it is being sold at a very low price. The 
committee has been told that we will 
transfer this military property for ap- 
proximately its scrap value, whereas its 
yalue as weapons would be many times 
that amount. To me, by far the greater 
proportion of the war material problem is 
the policy of giving military support, and 
only the minor proportion is the recovery 
of the value as surplus property. For 
this reason, I believe such transfers of 
nondemilitarized combat material should 
be done only with the approval and upon 
the basis of a policy passed upon by the 
Congress of the United States. It is for 
that reason that I urge the appropriate 
committees of the Senate to give this 
matter their most careful attention and 
to develop the policy of the country on 
this important and delicate subject. 

It is not something that should be de- 
cided in the inner sanctum of the State 
Department. Congress, too, has a re- 
sponsibility that cannot and should not 
be lightly cast aside. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the committee which has just 
submitted its report, I should like to take 
this occasion to commend the senior 
Senator from Delaware {[Mr. TuNNELL], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Sur- 
plus Property, and the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Know.anp] for 
the important report which has just been 
presented here in the Senate regarding 
investigations of surplus property dis- 
posal abroad. 

The Senator from Delaware has taken 
a courageous and forthright position fol- 
lowing his intensive work in gathering 
and studying great quantities of facts 
and informat.on with respect to our vast 
surplus property holdings abroad. Ac- 
companying him on his recent journey of 
investigation whicl. extended all the way 
around the world, the able junior Sena- 
tor from California cooperated to the 
fullest and gave unsparingly of his ef- 
forts and talents to bring to the Senate 
this complete, searching, and unpreju- 
diced report. In this connection, let me 
emphasize that the report submitted here 
today by Senator TuNNELL carries with it 
the full approval of the entire Special 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. 

I believe it is of interest to the Senate 
to comment briefly on the manner in 
which this report was prepared by the 
committee and finally approved. Al- 
though the activities of the subcommit- 
tee, comprising the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from California, 
who recently traveled around the 
world, are the principal basis for the re- 
port, three other field investigations were 
made since the latter part of 1944. These 
investigations extended to north Africa, 
‘he Middle East, the Persian Gulf area, 
the Caribbean, and the European and 
Mediterranean theaters. 

Prior to all these field investigations, 
extensive hearings have been held here 
In Washington, by way of preparation. 
Memoranda, expert testimony, statistics, 
military charts, and theater reports have 
all been carefully studied both here in 
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Washington and in the various areas 
under inspection by the committee. 

Moreover, upon returning from these 
arduous field investigations, additional 
hearings have been held with the govern- 
mental agencies directly concerned and 
supplementary data have been added to 
our voluminous committee record. 

From time to time various members 
of our committee who have addressed 
their attention to surplus property mat- 
ters have reported informally to the 
Senate. Our committee has acquired 
extensive and specialized knowledge on 
the question of surplus property disposal 
abroad. All phases of this important 
and complicated problem have been 
thoroughly explored. Each factor has 
been properly weighed. Every new de- 
velopment has been carefully watched, 
with each new fact being fitted into the 
broader considerations of United States 
foreign policy and international coopera- 
tion. I mention all this, Mr. President, 
to demonstrate that a wealth of knowl- 
edge, understanding, and hard work has 
gone into the completion of this report. 

Let me also point out that every agency 
of our Government affected by the con- 
tents of this report has been accorded 
full opportunity to review the facts and 
conclusions contained init. All rebuttal 
information has been carefully checked 
and all conclusions have been recon- 
sidered before final adoption of the re- 
port. However, no modifications have 
been made except where the facts clearly 
showed that a change was justified. 

I think it is appropriate to go into just 
a little more detail concerning the com- 
mittee’s procedure in the issuance of re- 
ports. There is, of course, no obligation 
on the committee to submit drafts of its 
reports to anyone. Many committees do 
not do so. However, our committee has 
consistently contacted governmental 
agencies or outside individuals thought 
by the committee to be interested in or 
affected by the substance of the discus- 
sion in proposed committee reports. In 
this instance, the committee submitted 
the draft of the report to about a dozer 
Federal agencies with a letter which I 
propose to read: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM, 
March 12, 1946. 
Mr. WirLtaAM L. CLAYTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CLayTon: Attached is a galley- 
proof copy of the proposed report of the 
Committee on the Disposal of Government 
Surplus Property Abroad. In accordance 
with the committee’s practice, this document 
is submitted to you on a confidential basis 
for your examination and suggestions. 

The committee desires that your examina- 
tion cover particularly: 

1. The facts and statistics stated in the 
report. 

2. The declassification of any material 
previously considered by you to have been 
classified. 

3. Any additional facts or points, which, 
in your opinion, should be included in the 
report. 

In addition, the committee will be glad 
to consider your views concerning the inter- 
pretation of the facts and the conclusions 
of opinion which the committee has reached. 
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Because of a tight schedule for the issuance 
of this report, your comments should reach 
the committee not later than noon on 
Thursday, March 14, 1946. To the extent 
that it is feasible to do so, your corrections 
should be marked on the galley-proof copy, 
which, in any event, should be returned to 
the committee at the time mentioned. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE MEADER, 
Chief Counsel. 
Jas. M. MEap, 
Chairman. 


By request of Secretary Byrnes, it was 
arranged that a draft of this report be 
discussed with the staff by representa- 
tives of the State Department, including 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State; 
Benno Schmidt, General Counsel of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commission; and 
Harold Stein, Chief of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Division of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. At their re- 
quest, an executive session of the com- 
mittee was arranged, in order to permit 
the further expression of the State De- 
partment’s views concerning the report, 
which was held by the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Surpluses, with other members 
of the committee invited to attend. 
This meeting was held on Friday, March 
15, 1946. This meeting was held only for 
the benefit of the State Department, all 
other agencies having submitted their 
corrections within the time limit men- 
tioned in the letter, according to the 
usual practice of the committee. 

At that session of the subcommittee 
it was agreed that the State Department 
would submit specific suggestions as to 
changes of wording in the draft of the 
report, in order to present specifically 
their views with regard to the interpre- 
tations of the facts and conclusions of 
opinion of the committee. I want to em- 
phasize that there was no dispute as to 
the facts themselves. I quote from the 
record of the session of the committee 
referred to, on page 19 of the record: 

Mr. ACHESON. I am not criticizing a state- 
ment of fact anywhere in the report. 


The State Department also in that 
hearing unequivocally took the position 
that there was no policy which required 
secrecy concerning the facts presented in 
the report and that there was no dis- 
position on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to conceal these facts from the 
American public. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat the last 
statement, because I believe it to be very 
important. The State Department also 
in that hearing unequivocally took the 
position that there was no policy which 
required secrecy concerning the facts 
presented in the report and that there 
was no disposition on the part of the 
State Department to conceal these facts 
from the American public. 

Subsequently, on Monday, March 18, 
1946, the State Department and the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
presented detailed suggestions concern- 
ing the rewording of certain portions of 
the report. These were carefully and 
meticulously gone over by the committee 
and specifically by the chairman and the 
other member of the subcommittee. 
Some suggestions were accepted and oth- 
ers were not. The State Department was 
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advised as to the decision of the com- 
mittee. 

The issuance of the report was delayed 
for 3 days beyond the schedule for its 
issuance, solely for the purpose of afford- 
ing the State Department full opportu- 
nity to consider the report and present 
its views to the committee. 

I mention the foregoing details con- 
cerning the preparation of this report 
only so that the RecorpD may show the 
care exercised by the committee and the 
opportunity aiforded all interested agen- 
cies to present their views and to dispel 
any impression which might be gained 
that the report was issued casually and 
without the full consideration of the 
committee. We go into these matters in 
complete detail, Mr. President, and in 
keeping with the practice and precedent 
established at the time of the formation 
of the committee. 

For my own part, I should now like to 
direct the attention of the Senate for a 
moment to that section of the report 
which deals with the question of the co- 
ordination of our efforts in the handling 
not only of our surplus properties abroad 
but in all of our economic and commer- 
cial undertakings with foreign govern- 
ments. 

The committee’s report states: 

The advancement of our interests cannot 
be assured through any notion that there 
is any hocus-pocus or magic in a diplomatic 
method of negotiating on the basis of gen- 
eralities, rather than upon the facts and 
factors which are involved in a commercial 
transaction of like character. 


Our report also reminds the Senate 
that many great measures looking to- 
ward American participation in world 
affairs have been adopted by overwhelm- 
ing majorities by Congress. These in- 
clude the historic United Nations Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
Bretton Woods. But let us not forget 
that these great instruments, which 
carry with them the future hopes of all 
mankind, will not automatically solve 
our world problems simply because they 
have been accorded world approval as 
broad and general charters of hope for a 
better world. 

As the committee’s report states “to 
ascertain basic facts and master the 
principles underlying such negotiations 
requires hard, prosaic, everyday work.” 
To this I would add that this hard, pro- 
saic, everyday work must be directed 
through straight channels under an over- 
all coordinated direction and not mis- 
directed through a maze of bureaucratic 
red tape and fancy protocol. 

There have been instances where too 
little hard-headed attention was given 
to America’s world problems by the vari- 
ous officials and agencies of our Govern- 
ment concerned with these vital re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover, it is discourag- 
ing to note that too often tangible results 
and improvements come about only after 
prodding and incessant vigil by an 
agency such as our investigating com- 
mittee. For example, it was not until 
after our subcommittee, following its in- 
spection of the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters, had vigorously urged a 
consolidation of the foreign disposal 
agencies, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
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istration and the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commission, that the wisdom of such 
a@ course was appreciated and action to 
that end taken. 

At this point, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate conclusion No. 
11 of the committee, which reads as 
follows: 

11. The Senate ought to familiarize itself 
thoroughly with the problems facing the 
United States in its economic and commer- 
cial relations with other nations in the post- 
war period, and examine the manner in 
which such relations are being handled by 
our governmental agencies concerned there- 
with. 


I do not propose to go into this sub- 
ject in great detail at this time since I be- 
lieve it merits thorough exploration in 
and of itself. However, it seems to me 
appropriate, in connection with the 
committee’s recommendation that the 
economic and commercial foreign inter- 
ests of the United States be studied 
thoroughly by the Senate, to suggest that 
any such study ought to include the way 
in which we relate to each other the va- 
rious objectives we have in foreign pol- 
icy. For example, in the matter of repa- 
rations, we ought not to be in the posi- 
tion of furnishing support for the popu- 
lation of Italy on the one hand, while 
reparations are exacted from her on the 
other hand, which actually are derived 
from the funds which we have contrib- 
uted. Such action merely results in si- 
phoning off the funds and the relief ex- 
penditures which we make in that coun- 
try and in other countries where similar 
action is taken. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate that 
statement. We should look carefully 
into these matters. They should be co- 
ordinated so that logic and reason will 
be present at all times. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, in the matter of revarations 
we ought not to be in a position of fur- 
nishing support, for instance, to the 
population of Italy on the one hand, 
while reparations are being exacted from 
her by other countries on the other hand. 
As a result such reparations are actually 
derived from the funds which we have 
contributed. 

Our foreign surplus-property activities 
should be a part of all our other foreign 
activities, and it was for this reason that 
both the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and the Army-Navy - Liquidation 
Commission were placed directly under 
the State Department, where that coor- 
dination could actually be fulfilled. 

If we compartmentalize our negotia- 
tions with other countries and our right 
hand does not know what our left hand 
is doing, we are likely to lose in our nego- 
tiations with foreign countries the ad- 
vantage of relating what is being done 
for other nations in one field to objectives 
which we seek in another field. At all 
times, our negotiators should not only be 
specifically and completely informed on 
the subject matter with which they are 
dealing, as is so aptly pointed out in the 
report, but there should be the closest 
kind of coordination between negotiators 
in the several fields. I make this com- 
ment at this time solely as an indication 
of one important matter which I believe 
the Senate would do well to explore, in the 
event the Senate agrees that a study 
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should be made by it of our foreign eco. 
nomic and commercial problems and the 
manner in which they are being handled 
by the agencies concerned therewith, 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
the report which has just been filed on 
surplus property abroad advises the Sen- 
ate only on one of the aspects of surplus- 
property disposal, a subject which has 
absorbed a Jarge portion of the commit- 
tee’s interest during the past year and a 
half or two years. On December 19, 1944, 
the committee filed a report on the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses, urging at that 
time that the supply system be improved 
so that the quantity of surpluses which 
would necessarily arise at the close of the 
war would be kept to the minimum. On 
March 22, 1945, the committee issued a 
report on the disposal of surpluses other 
than industrial plants, commenting upon 
the organizations then charged with the 
disposal of commodities and other moy- 
able surpluses. 

I desire to quote from one of the con- 
clusions in that report, since it bears 
specifically on the report which has just 
been filed and gave a warning and urged 
action which, as is definitely shown by 
the report which has just been filed, went 
unheeded. The tenth conclusion of the 
report we filed on March 22, 1945—ex- 
actly a year ago today—states: 

10. Surpluses abroad should be disposed of 
expeditiously. To this end, policies should 
be formulated at once. Immediate action 
should be taken by the armed forces and 
other procurement agencies to determine 
procedures to be followed at the conclusion 
of the war in Europe. There need not be a 
period of confusion. Similarly, decisions 
must be made at once as to the items which 
are to be declared surplus at this stage and 
those which will be utilized in the Pacific 
war. Pending the formulation of a policy 
with respect to bases and holdings abroad, 
individuals should not take action which 
will prejudice the position of the United 
States. 


In addition to these special reports to 
which I have referred, comments have 
been made on surplus property disposal 
in both the third and fourth annual re- 
ports of the committee. 

On December 20, 1945, I addressed this 
body on the subject of the War Depart- 
ment’s so-called strategic reserve plan 
which, in essence, proposed to store sup- 
plies for from 10 to 20 peacetime years 
and even for the first year of any future 
war. Fortunately, as a result of the 
committee’s inquiry into this strategic 
reserve plan, the War Department policy 
was reexamined and completely modified 
with the result that great stocks of ur- 
gently needed civilian supplies are now 
being released by Army authorities. 

I mention these matters by way of re- 
porting to this body that the examina- 
tion of the disposal of our assets in the 
form of supplies, installations, and fa- 
cilities created during the war has a very 
real bearing not only upon the total cost 
of the war to the American taxpayer but 
also upon our future dealings with other 
nations. 

Our committee will continue to direct 
a major portion of its attention to these 
matters. In the near future we expect 
to report on the subject of the disposition 
of domestic surpluses and also to keep 
the Senate advised of all important de- 
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velopments in our investigations of sur- 
plus property matters. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to make 
it abundantly clear that we are not aim- 
ing to criticize the departments of Gov- 
ernment or the executive agencies of the 
Government. We are endeavoring at all 
times to carry out the original concept 
under which this committee was created. 
We seek to effect corrective measures 
while corrective measures can be effec- 
tive. We have been commended by a 
creat many agencies of the Government 
for suggestions which our committee has 
made to them and for the corrections 
which resulted from our recommenda- 
tions. 

Let me say in conclusion that we will 
carry out our task until the reason for 
the creation of this committee no longer 
exists. In doing so we will make recom- 
mendations and reports to the Senate, 
which I trust will be considered by the 
executive agencies of the Government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a few comments on the 
report which has just been filed by the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TuNNELL]. I have read the report in its 
entirety, and as a member of the Special 
Senate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program I endorse it. I 
believe that this subcommittee of the 
Mead committee, in filing this report at 
this crucial period in our relations with 
the rest of the world, has rendered a real 
service to the country. The report 
speaks plainly and frankly, but fairly. 
It is just this sort of plain speaking and 
this forthright support of the interests 
of our country which is desperately 
needed in these times. 

One portion of the report I desire to 
emphasize because it points out what I 
conceive to be a grave responsibility of 
the Senate of the United States which is 
of particular significance at this mo- 
ment. That is the section of the report 
which deals with our future foreign eco- 
nomic and commercial relations. Be- 
cause I believe this section, appearing on 
pages 37, 38, and 39 of the report, 
states briefly and clearly what the re- 
sponsibilities of the Senate are, I propose 
to read it into the Recorp at this point: 
OUR FUTURE FOREIGN ECONOMIC AND COMMER- 

CIAL RELATIONS 

Many measures looking toward American 
participation in world affairs have been 
adopted by overwhelming majorities by re- 
cent Congresses. Among such measures are 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Bretton Woods, and the 
United Nations Organization. However, 
America’s influence toward stability, peace, 
and well-being in world affairs cannot be 
made felt solely by supporting these broad, 
general movements toward international co- 
Operation. We must likewise, make our in- 
fluence felt in the less spectacular workaday 
situations that develop. One of these is the 
- ae of disposal of our surplus property 
abroad. 

The committee believes that the restric- 
ns, limitations, and conditions imposed 
upon us by foreign governments in the dis- 
posal of our surplus property abroad have 
thrown an additional burden of war cost 
upon the American people. The amount of 
this additional burden can be measured by 
the reduced return we will receive because of 
our inability to sell our war surpluses abroad 
i an advantageous market. Not only have 
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we been saddled with a huge public debt, 
fraught with economic repercussions, but 
our natural resources have been depleted at 
a@ rapid rate. If these resources are not re- 
plenished, we will be weaker economically 
than we were before the war. Other govern- 
ments were able to impose these restrictions 
on surplus sales because our representatives 
were not able to overcome the strong posi- 
tions taken by the representatives of other 
governments. 

To ascertain basic facts and master the 
principles underlying such negotiations re- 
quires hard, prosaic, everyday work. It re- 
quires the assembly of the best knowledge 
which experts in various fields in the vari- 
ous departments of our Government can 
provide. The development of the facts is far 
more important than endless arguments 
about general theories. The advancement 
of our interests cannot be assured through 
any notion that there is any hocus-pocus or 
magic in a diplomatic method of negotiating 
on the basis of generalities, rather than 
upon the facts and factors which are in- 
volved in a commercial transaction of like 
character. The problem is in applying the 
general principles of our foreign national 
commercial interests to a specific situation. 

Referring again to surplus-property dis- 
posals, specifically, it means that our agents 
must be fully familiar with the character, 
quality, and volume of the goods we have 
to sell, much the same as anyone in the mer- 
chandising business must know his inven- 
tory. Our agents must also know the mar- 
ket value of what they have to sell. These 
are facts which should be as fully and inti- 
mately Known as any private individual or 
organization would know them in the mer- 
chandising business. 

As to financial matters, the difficulties of 
foreign exchange, the fundamental economic 
principles of international trade and ex- 
change of goods and the alternatives of 
medium in which payment could be made 
to the United States should be fully known. 
If present mediums of exchange are inade- 
quate and prevent the realization of a fair 
return to our Government, people with ex- 
perience in the field of export and in the field 
of international economics and international 
finance should display some real initiative 
in discovering a medium in which we can 
accept payment and, if necessary, requesting 
Congress to grant an expansion of authority. 

The committee’s study of the quality of 
performance of the agents who represented 
the United States in connection with the 
bulk sale to the United Kingdom and other 
negotiations abroad has convinced the com- 
mittee that a better job of representing the 
United States is feasible if only the expert 
ability existing in various branches of our 
executive departments is fully marshaled 
and organized in order to develop the facts 
upon which a sound and fair position can 
be asserted for the United States and placed 
in effect. 

The committee has had occasion to ob- 
serve a disinterest in the State Department 
in the handling of such matters as foreign 
surpluses. The attitude apparently proceeds 
from the traditional concentration of the 
State Department on political problems on a 
high level, rather than upon economic and 
commercial problems. The committee rec- 
ognizes that there has been a movement to- 
ward strengthening the economic and com- 
mercial activities of the State Department 
under Mr. William Clayton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; however, the committee feels 
that the vital interest of the United States in 
future economic and commercial problems 
in its relations with other countries, includ- 
ing the problem which will affect private 
capital and trade interests, as well as strictly 
governmental interests, require substantial 
strengthening in staff and authority and 
substantial improvement in performance. 

The accomplishment of this objective is 
so important that all possible devices with- 
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in our means to achieve it speedily should be 
employed. A device within the authcrity and 
power of the Senate is to employ the investi- 
gative power of the Senate in order to fa- 
miliarize the Senate fully with the outstand- 
ing commercial and economic problems which 
we face in this critical period immediately 
following the cessation of hostilities. 

In addition to informing the Senate, past 
experience has demonstrated that the inves- 
tigative activities of the Senate have a salu- 
tary effect upon administrative agencies, es- 
pecially those which have a tendency toward 
vacillation and procrastination in making 
prompt decisions based upon an intelligent 
study of the facts and factors involved with- 
in their responsibility. The committee be- 
lieves that our instrumentality for con- 
ducting our future economic and commercial 
relations with other countries should be ex- 
panded and strengthened, and that its han- 
dling of these problems be subjected to the 
continuous and intensive scrutiny of the 
Senate. 


Mr. President, my reason for reading 
that part of the report into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD is that I believe it 
lays down a policy by the legislative 
branch which should be well known not 
only by the agencies and departments of 
the Government but by the people of 
the country. 

Mr. President, can anyone doubt that 
the Senate of the United States, particu- 
larly in those future policies which in- 
volve contacts with other nations, has 
a responsibility to inform itself, to de- 
termine the important facts upon which 
any reasonable and intelligent decision 
must be based, and to study the prob- 
lems which we face in our relationships, 
particularly those of an economic and 
commercial nature, with other countries? 

The fighting has now ceased, and to- 
day we are taking up commercial, eco- 
nomic, and trade relations with all the 
nations of the world. Does the Senate 
now have adequate means for making 
a thorough and incisive study of those 
problems? Can there be any doubt, Mr. 
President, that the Senate has the means, 
if it elects to use them, to make thor- 
ough studies of these important prob- 
lems and to exert its influence in an 
effective manner upon our policies in 
foreign economic and commercial rela- 
tionships and the execution of them? 
If we fail to use the power we have, and, 
as a result, the people of this country 
suffer through inept and unsound poli- 
cies or actions, what explanation can 
we then make to our citizens? 

The investigative authority of the Son- 
ate has the prime object of making avail- 
able to us the pertinent facts and the 
best available expert opinion to the end 
that our legislative decisions may be ol! 
the highest quality possible. However, 
that is not all that the investigative 
authority of the Senate does. By turn- 
ing the spotlight of publicity on the 
actions of our appointed administrative 
agents, it reveals to the public many act 
and many policies which otherwise would 
go unknown and unnoticed. This re- 
sults in a better informed public opinion. 
I think that today public opinion is a 
greater influence in America than in 
any other country of the worid. Public 
Opinion must represent the voice of a 
well-informed public if it is to be ac- 
corded its proper weight in a representa- 
tive government such as ours. So we 
must do our part to inform the public, in 
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order that the opinion they form will be 
worthy of playing an important part in 
@ representative government such as 
ours. 

A collateral and equally important 
effect of the exercise of the investigative 
authority of the Senate is that adminis- 
trative agents are constantly aware of 
the possibility that their decisions and 
their actions may some day be subjected 
to review and to public examination. If 
they were assured that they could be free 
from exposure, our administrative agents 
and employees might be inclined to have 
less regard than they now have for the 
interests of the public in the day-to-day 
matters which are entrusted to their care. 

Mr. President, I have supreme confi- 
dence in the judgment and right thinking 
of the American people when they are 
given the facts. The one distinctive fea- 
ture of our Government is that the people 
make the ultimate decisions, and if they 
are to make right decisions they must 
have the facts. When administrative 
agents start to clothe their acts in secrecy 
in time of peace, and resist efforts to 
make public their decisions and actions, 
then is the time when we must begin to 
fear for the preservation of our demo- 
cratic form of government. In pe2ace- 
time our public business must be operated 
on top of the table so that the public may 
view what is taking place. But, in order 
that the public may be fully advised, an 
investigating committee, such as the 
Mead committee, can give them the facts 
after research has been conducted and 
the facts disclosed. 

Merely as an illustration of the public 
benefit which can result from investiga- 
tive action by the Senate, I wish to call 
attention to three specific instances in 
connection with the work of the subcom- 
mittee whose report has just been filed 
of corrective action, to which they called 
attention, being promptly taken. 

The first is the instance already re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. TUNNELL] in his remarks of a situa- 
tion being corrected which never should 
have existed in the Pacific, namely, one 
in which the Army had been prohibited 
from declaring surplus any serviceable 
vehicle, and peacetime reserves, requir- 
ing the storage of materials over long 
periods of time, had been established 
without the approval or direction of the 
War Department in Washington. 

Second, on page 9 of the report, the 
committee notes that in its investigations 
in the Pacific the subcommittee discov- 
ered that War and Navy Department 
regulations prohibited the return of ci- 
villian type surpluses, no matter how 
badly they were needed in America, and 
by cable called this situation to the at- 
tention of the committee in Washington. 
The committee’s activities in following 
up this lead resulted in the establishment 
by the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion of the special working 
committee which has now prepared lists 
of needed civilian items, and which has 
been discussed at some length by the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. President, the time to bring these 
civilian items back is now, while we are 
in the process of reconversion, It is now 
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that those articles should be brought 
back in order that those who need them 
may use them before our factories begin 
to produce similar articles. It is there- 
fore timely that this matter be called 
to the attention of the officials of gov- 
ernment, as well as to the attention of 
the public. 

The action to which I have referred 
will alone repay many times in benefit 
to the country the entire cost of all the 
investigating activities of the Senate for 
a long period of time. The shame of the 
matter is that 5 months after the end of 
the war had to pass before this deficiency 
in our surplus disposal program was 
caught, and before any action was taken 
to correct it. How much worse it would 
have been if no committee had gone 
abroad, and if no corrective action at all 
had been taken. 

The third instance to which I call at- 
tention is the adoption by the Depart- 
ment of State of a regulation dated 
March 15, 1946, which expands the au- 
thority of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner in order to permit acceptance 
in exchange for our surpluses abroad a 
consideration other than cash, foreign 
currency or dollar credits. That regula- 
tion is set forth as appendix 17 in the 
commiitee’s report. The regulation was 
adopted subsequent to the time that the 
committee submitted a draft of its report 
to the agencies, and, while it cannot be 
proved, I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the committee’s comments on this 
deficiency in our disposal program 
abroad contributed in some measure to 
the issuance of this regulation. 

While it is not attributable specifically 
to the work of the subcommittee, I think 
it is only appropriate to mention at this 
point that the investigations of the com- 
mittee in early December of the strategic 
reserve plans of the War Department re- 
sulted in a huge, but incalculable, sav- 
ing to the country by ind-icing the aban- 
donment of long-range storage plans for 
civilian goods on the part of the War De- 
pariment. It should also be noticed that 
similar, but less publicized, plans which 
the Navy adopted in December were, like- 
wise, reviewed and the amounts to be 
kept in reserve were lowered, due to 
committee activities. 

This is not the occasion to discuss in 
detail how the Senate’s responsibility to 
inform itself on our future foreign com- 
mercial and economic relationships 
should be carried out. I realize that the 
specific issue must yet be presented in 
such procedural form as will permit the 

enate to pass upon it in accordance with 
its rules. For that reason, I do not pro- 
pose at this time to discuss details of 
procedure. The filing of this report and 
the recommendation which it made, 
which I have quoted at length, did, how- 
ever, seem to me to be an appropriate 
occasion to state to the Senate the views 
which I have long held that its investi- 
gative activities should be strengthened 
and not weakened, as a means of guaran- 
teeing to our people the democratic form 
of government which everyone of us 
prizes so highly. 

Mr. President, many of our citizens 
believe that all our negotiations with 
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tive through treaties, which must be 
approved by two-thirds of the Senate. 
But in actual experience many negotia- 
tions are carried out by what is known 
as Executive agreements. Some of them 
are approved by both Houses of Congress, 
But we have entered into a great number 
of agreements, such as those with refer- 
ence to the sale of surplus property, and 
those with reference to the transfer of 
the reversionary interests in unused 
lend-lease property to foreign govern- 
ments, without the approval of both 
Houses of Congress. The Sale of surplus 
property referred to in this report is not 
in any way directly connected with the 
agreement on the British loan. That 
particular agreement did not have to be 
approved and was never submitted to 
the Congress for its approval. The Brit- 
ish loan would be the result of an agree- 
ment which has been negotiated and is 
now in Congress for its approval. So 
we have three kinds of international 
agreements, namely, first, treaties to be 
approved by the Senate alone; second, 
agreements which are to be submitted to 
the Congress and approved by both 
Houses of Congress; and third, agree- 
ments such as are referred to in this 
report, with reference to which no ap- 
proval by Congress is asked. That is 
what the investigating authority of Con- 
gress may go into. 

The reason we went into this particular 
deal was that it might set a pattern for 
handling similar deals in the future, and 
therefore we wanted the Senate to know 
what had taken place with reference to 
one particular agreement which was not 
submitted to Congress for its approval. 
That is the reason I felt that I should 
make the remarks which I have made 
today. 

Mr. BREWSTER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to make a 
brief statement regarding the report 
filed today on behalf of the Mead com- 
mittee. On behalf of the other members 
of the committee and the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I wish to express ap- 
preciation for the creat amount of work 
which has been done by the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. TUNNELL] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] on their recent trip, to the labori- 
ous character of which I can certainly 
testify, and to commend the exhaustive 
character of their research. 

Mr. President, I feel that the report 
contains a great amount of matériel 
which has great significance. I can 
make that statement without being im- 
modest because my own connection with 
it was not close. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
the portion of the report which was re- 
ferred to by the Senator from California 
{[Mr. KNowLanp], on page 35, dealing 
with the matériel which was left over 
under lend-lease in the hands of foreign 
countries, as this is a matter which has 
given me, and I think others, very great 
concern. 

The State Department apparently 
recognized this problem in requesting 
that the American labels should be re- 
moved from this matériel before it was 
used in putting down the uprisings in 
the Dutch East Indies. I have ame 
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doubt as to whether those who may re- 
ceive the benefit of these munitions in the 
shape of bullets in their ribs will be par- 
ticularly appreciative of the fact that 
the American labels have been removed, 
as I presume they will be just as dead as 
though the American label was on the 
matériel. It could not seem other than 
a most cynical commentary upon the 
American viewpoint as to the intelligence 
of the world, that American responsibil- 
ity for these arms could be eliminated 
by the suggestion that the labels be 
removed. 

It does, however, establish the propo- 
sition, it seems to me, that the United 
States has a vital interest in the use of 
this matériel. The report, which is 
unanimous, as all previous reports by the 
committee have been, emphasizes this 
very strongly, and it is a matter which I 
trust will receive the attention not only 
of the Congress but of those in authority 
in the executive department concerned 
with the future disposition of this 
matériel. 

As was established very clearly in the 
hearings by the committee, even under 
the transfer to Great Britain full rights 
of recapture are being retained by the 
United States. Whether or not this is a 
prudent disposition may enter into the 
matter, as we Might perhaps more clearly 
abdicate our responsibility by turning 
over the matériel without limit. How- 
ever, we have retained the right of re- 
capture, the result being that of this vast 
amount of matériel, amounting to some 
five or six billion dollars worth, now in 
the hands of one of our former allies, 
and the other matériel which is scattered 
around the globe among the other na- 
tions, it is still matériel in which the 
United States has a definite interest, and 
for which it has a definite responsibility. 

While the United States is at peace 
with all the world, it will, in my judg- 
ment, be extremely unfortunate if this 
materiel shall be used against nations or 
peoples with whom the United States is 
now at peace. It seems to me entirely 
appropriate, following the example of the 
State Department in requesting the re- 
moval of American labels, to insist that 
this matériel shall not be used. To be 
sure, it may be said that since the total 
amount of arms and munitions in posses- 
Sion of any power represents its capacity 
to make war, whether the matériels are 
used out of a particular bin or reservoir 
is of little importance, but I think it is 
of very great importance that the United 
States shall at least use its authority and 
responsibility to ask that American mu- 
hitions and matériel produced by this 
country for the purpose of waging war 
with Germany, Japan, and Italy, maté- 
nel in which the United States still pos- 
Sesses a definite proprietary interest and 
has a responsibility shall not be used by 
any power for offensive or defensive ac- 
Uon of any kind against other powers or 
Peoples with whom the United States is 
now at peace, 

I believe that as we go into discussions 
with the United Nations, and conferences 
On peace, it may be of very great impor- 
tance and significance that the United 
States at least can enter such discussions 
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and conferences with clean hands, and 
that no people throughout the world, 
subject or otherwise, will be able to con- 
front us in the United Nations and say, 
“Your arms and munitions are now being 
used against our people in warfare.” 

I hope our State Department will give 
serious consideration to action of this 
character in accordance with the very 
earnest stress placed upon it by the unan- 
imous report of the Mead committee, 
which has been giving most careful at- 
tention to this matter throughout the 
past few months, for it may have a most 
important bearing upon the capacity of 
the United States to assist in the main- 
tenance of the peace. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
when we furnished the lend-lease mate- 
rial, to which we now have title, it was 
furnished to be used against particular 
enemies? 

Mr. BREWSTER. There is no doubt 
of it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Enemies which this 
country felt should be suppressed? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And that if it is 
used in the future, certainly Congress 
should determine that question? 

Mr. BREWSTER. There can be no 
question that it involves a question of 
the highest policy when United States 
arms and munitions are used against 
other people. It amounts practically to 
a declaration of war. Suppose today we 
should send arms and munitions and ma- 
tériel to be used, let us say, against the 
people of Palestine, in difficulties there, 
or in the Dutch East Indies, in India, or 
anywhere else. If we should voluntarily 
give munitions and arms for that pur- 
pose, we would be committing an un- 
friendly act, an act to which any people 
or country would have a right to take 
most serious exception. Yet that is sub- 
stantially what we are doing when we 
do not exercise the right of recapture, 
which we undoubtedly possess. By our 
inaction we are permitting those arms 
and munitions to be used for military 
purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Maine a 
question. Does he not think that it 
would be wise for the Congress to legis- 
late so that the disposal of armaments 
of the kind we are now discussing would 
require the same type of congressional 
action that is required in the disposal of 
warships? There is now pending in the 
Congress a bill to dispose of certain war 
vessels to China. That bill must go 
through the normal legislative processes, 
thus giving Congress a chance to pass 
upon the wisdom of the move. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I welcome the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from California, 
and I think Congress should take affirm- 
ative action. Whether or not this is 
within the purview of lend-lease—and 
apparently it has been assumed it is—I 
think the Congress certainly never con- 
templated such a situation when it en- 
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acted the Lend-Lease Act. Whether 
within the broad scope of the Lend-Lease 
Act this may be possible perhaps may 
be a matter of argument. It certainly 
never was in the contemplation of the 
Congress, and I think the Congress 
should at once, as a matter of the highest 
policy, take definite, affirmative action 
to determine the circumstances under 
which this matériel either may be used or 
may be demilitarized so that it cannot be 
used. I think this is one of the great 
contributions we can make to a continu- 
ance of a peaceful world. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. TAFT submitted the following re- 
port: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1821) 
to amend section 502 of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, so as to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds necessary to provide additional 
temporary housing units for distressed fami- 
lies of servicemen and for veterans and their 
families, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
House amendment, insert the following: 

That section 502 (a) of the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, is amended by striking out 
“$160,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
““$410,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. That section 502 of said act be 
amended by adding after subsection (c) 
thereof the following subsections: 

“(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tempo- 
rary housing for the purposes of this title, the 
National Housing Administrator, if he de- 
termines that such action will aid in ex- 
pediting the provision of such temporary 
housing, may— 

“(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to provide such temporary housing; and 

“(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversion (including the costs of 
disassembling, transporting, and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting util- 
ities from dwellings to mains, but not in- 
cluding the costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets and 
utility mains) of such temporary housing and 
facilities. 

“(e) The term ‘administrative expenses,’ 
as used in this title V, shall be deemed to 
include administrative expenses of the 
National Housing Agency in performing any 
functions with respect to priorities or allo- 
cations of materials or equipment for public 
or private housing, and of the Housing Ex- 
pediter (including until June 30, 1946, those 
of any Government agencies in carrying out 
parts of the veterans’ emergency housing 
program of the Housing Expediter authorized 
by existing law, to the extent that additional 
administrative expenses of such agencies are 
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thereby involved) in performing any func- 
tions with respect to facilitating the provi- 
sion of veterans’ housing authorized by exist- 
ing law,”; and the House agree to the same. 
JAMES E. Murray, 
LisTER HILL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Rosert A. TAFT, 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Fritz G. LANHAM, 
C. JASPER BELL, 
Frank W. BoyYKIN, 
J. Harry McGrecor, 
RosBeERT L. RODGERS, 
Managers or the Part of the House. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the only 
matter in controversy related to a tech- 
nicality with reference to the additional 
provision of 100,000 units at a cost of 
$250,000,000, the question being over the 
authority of the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator to provide funds for the 
Civilian Production Administrator to 
process all the priority necessities of the 
building material program. 

The House objected to the Senate 
amendment. The House has now ac- 
cepted our amendment, with a very slight 
modification making it clear that the 
provision does not in any way deal with 
the new Wyatt housing bill which, of 
course, will carry its own authority for 
expenditures when and if it shall be 
passed. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the able Senator from Ohio 
and his associates on the conference 
committee for the speed with which they 
handled this very important matter. 

Mr. TAFT. I move that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

Oscar L. Chapman, of Colorado, to be Under 
Secretary of the Interior; and 

Ellis Purlee, of California, to be register of 
the land office at Sacramento, Calif. (reap- 
pointment). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry meritorious noncommissioned 
officers to be second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps; and 

Sundry citizens to be second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps. 


REGISTER OF WILLS FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report favorably the nomination of 
Theodore Cogswell, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be register of wills for the 
District of Columbia, vice Victor S. 
Mersch, resigned. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
nomination be confirmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Theodore Cogswell, of the District 
of Columbia, to be register of wills for the 
District of Columbia, vice Victor S. 
Mersch, resigned. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this nomination, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the corpora- 
tion counsel, District of Columbia, con- 
cerning Mr. Cogswell. The letter con- 
tains a splendid statement of the very 
wonderful record made by Mr. Cogswell. 
In addition to serving as register of wills 
for the District of Columbia, he served in 
two world wars. While he was serving 
as register of wills he resigned from that 
position in order to serve his country in 
World War II. He has now returned 
home after having rendered dis- 
tinguished military service. I ask that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp in 
order that the public may know what a 
wonderful record Mr. Cogswell has made. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


CcRPORATION COUNSEL, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, March 22, 1946. 
Hon. THEODORE G. BILBO, 
Chairman, Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Biiso: The following in- 
formation is supplied at your request con- 
cerning Mr. Theodore L. Cogswell, whose 
nomination for the position of Register of 
Wills is presently being considered by your 
committee. 

Mr. Cogswell was born in the District of 
Columbia on the 4th of August 1893. He 
was educated at Georgetown University, re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree in law and be- 
ing admitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia in 1916. He received his master’s 
degree in 1920. 

His experience in the Register of Wills’ 
office commenced in October 1912. He held 
this position until he enlisted in the United 
States Army in the First World War. He 
served as second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
and captain in the Three Hundred and Nine- 
teenth Infantry of the Eightieth Division. 
He was severely wounded in action in the 
Argonne campaign and was subsequently 
decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross, with two citations for extraordinary 
heroism in action, the Silver Star with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and the Purple Heart. He also 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 
French Government. After his discharge 
from the Army in 1919 he returned to the 
Register of Wills’ office in the District of 
Columbia. 

In October 1921 Mr. Cogswell was promoted 
to Chief Deputy Register of Wills. Six years 
later he was confirmed as Register of Wills. 
He held this position continuously until his 
resignation to accept a commission as major 
in the Transportation Corps, Army of the 
United States, on November 25, 1942. In the 
Second World War, as transport commander, 
he traveled more than 300,000 miles on Army 
transports, saw action in north Africa, and 
participated in the invasions of Sicily and 
Italy, and was in the South Pacific when 
the Japanese surrendered. He is now on 
terminal leave from the Army of the United 
States with the rank of colonel. 

The nomination now under consideration 
by your committee will, if favorably con- 
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sidered, return Mr. Cogswell to the position 
which he has occupied with outstanding djs. 
tinction for many years. He is recognize, 
in this jurisdiction as one of the leading 
authorities on probate law, wills, and aq. 
ministration. His candidacy is actively sup. 
ported by the Chief Justice of the Uniteq 
States District Court for the District of co. 
lumbia, who has written the Attorney Gen. 
eral to this effect, as well as the Associate 
Justices of that court. There is uniform 
high regard for his work, both by lawyers 
members of the general public who have 
had experience with his office, and the vari. 
ous banks and trust companies of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. 

I believe that the appointment of Mr. Cogs- 
well should receive the approval of your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 
VERNON E. West, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under. 
stand that the Senator from Mississippi 
has asked for the present consideration 
of the nomination? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

.Mr. WHITE. This is another one of 
the cases similar to that of a few moments 
ago when there was involved the ques- 
tion concerning the suspension of a rule 
of the Senate. I understand that in the 
present case there are involved certain 
circumstances which seem to justify the 
request. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. AsI understand the sit- 
uation, this nominee is an ex-soldier who 
recently returned from service, after 
having rendered distinguished service in 
the Army of the United States, and has 
been reappointed to the position which 
he vacated when he entered the Army. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. BILBO. The Senator is correct: 
he began service as register of wills of 
the District of Columbia in 1927. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand also that 
the nomination comes before the Senate 
with the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BILBO. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no objection to its con- 
sideration, the question is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to this nomina- 
tion? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified at once of the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Cogswell. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified at once of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

The Senate is in executive session, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mors! 
having yielded for that purpose. It has 
occurred to the Chair that the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar might 
be considered at this time. If there be 
no objection, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Sam E. Richardson to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of 
Vermont. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry V. Schwalbach to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed; and, without objection, 
the President will be notified forthwith 
of the nominations confirmed today. 


NOMINATION OF OSCAR L. CHAPMAN TO 
BE UNDERSECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, today the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys reported to the 
Senate with its unanimous approval the 
nominatiom of Oscar L. Chapman to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. Hear- 
ings were held on his nomination, and 
the nomination is now on the desk. I 
am about to ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of this nom- 
jnation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I suppose 
the unanimous-consent request involves 
a suspension of the rule, if granted. In 
ordinary circumstances I would be op- 
posed, but I understand that this is the 
nomination of Oscar L. Chapman to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. We have a new Secretary of the 
Interior—— 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say, with- 
out any reflection on the Secretary, that 
the fact is that we have a new man in 
the office of Secretary. Mr. Chapman 
is a man of long experience in the De- 
partment. He has been in the Depart- 
ment for 14 or 15 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
years, 

Mr. WHITE. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with all the details of the or- 
ganization and work of the Department. 
I think there is justification in the cir- 
cumstances for the suspension of the 
rule and for immediate and favorable 
action on the nomination. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
deeply grateful to the Senator from 
Maine for his cooperation in this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, out of order, that the nomination be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Oscar L. Chapman to be Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified. 
Mr HATCH. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion just taken is gratifying to me. I 
invite attention to the fact that in recent 
days we have had before the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys the nomi- 
nation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Krug, and today the nomination of 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Chapman. At 
the meetings of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys in connection with 
both nominations there was a splendid 
attendance by members of both parties, 
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Democrats and Republicans. It was and 
is gratifying to me that on each of these 
occasions, without regard to political dif- 
ferences, the committee unanimously re- 
ported the nomination to the Senate, and 
each nomination has now been unani- 
mously approved by the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Iam 
personally acquainted with Mr. Chap- 
man, who happens to be a neighbor of 
mine, and I am glad to see his nomina- 
tion confirmed today. I believe that he 
will do a good job, as he has done in the 
past. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BREWSTER. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its deliberations today it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks today dealing with 
certain representations made by the op- 
ponents of the minimum wage bill now 
pending before the Senate. 

At the outset, I wish to make some gen- 
eral remarks first, then refer specifically 
to some of the arguments advanced by 
my very good friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH]. I know of no one for whom I 
have greater respect and a closer friend- 
ship than the Senator. However, I find 
myself, on this issue, so completely op- 
posed to the point of view he expressed 
this afternoon that I feel it quite proper 
that the Recorp of today should at least 
contain an opposite point of view ex- 
pressed by one of those of us who signed 
the majority report. And may I say as 
a matter of procedure, Mr. President, 
that my colleagues who signed the ma- 
jority report have assigned this part of 
the so-called rebuttal work to me. On 
other days, other members of the major- 
ity will present our view in reply to the 
points of view expressed by those who 
signed the minority report. 

I think it is going to be clear before 
we get through with this debate that 
there is a sincere desire on the part of 
both groups to this report, the majority 
and the minority, to have the final de- 
termination of this legislation, as far as 
votes in the Senate are concerned, de- 
termined upon the basis of objective 
data. We are dealing here with a sub- 
ject in regard to which much objective 
data can be assembled, Mr. President, 
in support of the points of view of the 
conflicting sides. 

I do think there are other ramifica- 
tions of this issue. As I tried to point 
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out yesterday, I think this bill is one of 
many pieces of legislation that has very 
important political connotations, and 
presents issues that I think are going to 
determine, for example, the direction in 
which my party goes in the next decade; 
whether or not my party is going to 
stand and support, by votes in the leg- 
islative halls where it has representa- 
tives, legislation that seeks to protect 
minimum economic and social] standards 
devised to advance and support the best 
interests .of the many in this country 
against the dangers that are constantly 
pressing upon them of exploitation by 
the privileged few. 

I feel, Mr. President—and it is my per- 
sonal view—that this minimum-wage bill 
gives to the Republican Party an cppor- 
tunity to make perfectly clear to the great 
mass of the American people whether, if 
the facts support the bill, as I believe we 
will be able to demonstrate in this de- 
bate they do, it is actually going to vote 
for sound social legislation, or only make 
promises at convention time of full din- 
ner pails, jobs for all, a higher standard 
of living for our people, but then not do 
those specific things that it ought to do 
as a party when in the Halls of Congress 
it has an opportunity to vote on that 
type of legislation. 

In other words, Mr. President, I think 
it is legislation such as this that brings 
out clearly the differences in the philos- 
ophy and points of view of those who call 
themselves liberals and those whom we 
at least are prone to criticize sometimes 
as being too reactionary. 

However, as I said yesterday, liberal- 
ism can be defined only in terms of 
specific issues, and unless those issues can 
be backed up by objective data that sup- 
ports their economic soundness, then one 
is not a liberal if he votes for such leg- 
islation. He is a “phony.” He then 
would be one who would stoop to po- 
litical expediency in appeals to the 
prejudices of special groups in the coun- 
try. And when I sav that, according to 
my owr. judgment as I have analyzed this 
bill, it presents to me a test of my liberal- 
ism. I say it, Mr. President, because I 
think the economic data which will be 
marshaled throughout this debate in 
support of this legislation so overwhelm- 
ingly supports it that I am quite sound 
when I say it is one of the pieces of leg- 
islation by which our party is going to be 
judged in the years ahead as to its liber- 
alism. 

I now wish to make perfectly clear that 
I do not mean that anyone who votes 
against this bill, as I assume the junior 
Senator from New Jersey |Mr. SmitH] 
will, unless we can convince him of the 
soundness of our position, is not a liberal. 
That would be a most unfair and a most 
unjustifiable criticism of men voting 
against this bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to make it clear 
right now that I have expected to sup-., 
port this legislation, but that I hoped it 
could be amended in a way that I could 
support it wholeheartedly. I do not want 
it to appear that I am going to vote 
against this legislation, because I feel we 
have to increase the minimum wage at 
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this time. It is a question of how far and 
how soon, That is the point I tried to 
make in my address today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I judge 
from the distinguished Senator’s signa- 
ture on the minority report that the pro- 
posal in the minority report is the legis- 
lation that he will support. Of course, if 
that is the legislation he will support, 
‘then I want to make very clear to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I think it 
would be legislation not designed in the 
better interests of the American people. 

Mr. President, when I make the point, 
I do not charge that any Member on 
either side of the aisle who votes against 
this legislation does not believe in a 
sound liberal program for either party. 
I mean, however, to make this qualifica- 
tion, the one I made yesterday, that as 
we take piece after piece of social and 
economic legislation each Member on 
this side of the aisle writes his record, 
in my judgment, over a period of time as 
to whether or not he would join forces 
with those of us who believe that there is 
no great future for the Republican Party 
in this country unless that party pro- 
ceeds without further delay to become 
the advocate of sound social legislation 
which advances the general welfare of 
the country. By that I mean legislation 
which advances the economical and so- 
cial welfare of the many providing the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
I think the preservation of the private 
enterprise economy itself is dependent 
upon my party’s, if it is to come back 
into power, adopting such a legislative 
course of action. 

Now with specific reference to the leg- 
islation before us. The 55-cent mini- 
mum proposed by the minority will bene- 
fit very few of the wage and salary 
workers who urgently need relief. That 
is a premise that I do not propose in my 
future remarks on this issue to let those 
opposed to the bill overlook, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That isafact. Ido not think we 
can dispute facts. Unless those govern- 
mental statistics cannot be believed, Mr. 
President, I tell you that the suggested 
wage scale proposed in the minority re- 
port will benefit only a very few, com- 
paratively speaking, of the low-paid 
workers in this country who need relief. 

As of the suminer of 1945 only 3 per- 
cent of the workers in manufacturing 
industries were getting less than 50 cents 
an hour and only 9 percent less than 
b5 cents an hour. Manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing establishments must 
generally compete in the same labor 
markets for the unskilled labor supply. 
J am informed that these proportions of 
about 3 percent under 50 cents and about 
9 percent under 55 2ents apply also to all 
workers presently covered by the act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. FLLENDER. Has the Senator any 
information to indicate how many clerks 
who will be covered by the terms of this 
bill are now receiving only 40 cents an 
hour or 45 cents an hour? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the infor- 
mation on my desk, but I can assure the 
Senator from Louisiana that before the 
Gebate is over I shall see to it that the 
information is supplied him, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is my information 
that from 4,009,000 to 5,000,060 employees 
will be affected by this cover-all amend- 
ment, which will be the sutject of much 
debate before action on the bill is had. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator mean 
chain-store clerks? About 1,300,000 em- 
ployees of large retail chain, department 
store, and other large sales and service 
enterprises would be brought in under 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I mean chain- 
store clerks, and in fact clerks in all other 
stores. The Senator knows very well 
that if a chain store is located in a small 
town of 10,000 people the wages paid by 
it are bound to affect the wages paid to 
every clerk in every store that is not 
covered by this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Perhaps the Senator 
from Louisiana will be surprised to know 
that in some sections of the country 
chain-store clerks’ wages are lower than 
clerks in the independent stores. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may be true in 
some cases. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall supply the Sena- 
tor with the data. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not much blame 
the Senator from Oregon for taking the 
position he is now taking, for the reason 
that in his own great State there are few 
who are now receiving less than the 65 
cents an hour wage. But I ask the Sen- 
ator to look into the facts. I ask him to 
read the hearings and try to obtain from 
them—and he can if he will examine 
them—what is going to happen to a 
number of industries in the South, and 
what the effect of the bill will be on farm 
labor, which is mostly hand labor. 

As I indicated on the floor last week, 
in the sawmills of the Senator’s State 
most of the work is done by machines. 
Most of the logs are cut by machines. 
They are hauled to the sawmills by ma- 
chines. In many instances one tree will 
produce as many as 11 carloads of lum- 
ber, whereas in the South, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], whom I see present, can ver- 
ify, between 5 and 8 acres of timber are 
required to produce that much lumber. 
The reason is that much of our timber is 
cut over. Some of the logs which are 
cut in the South are between 8 and 14 
inches in diameter. They are very ex- 
pensive to handle. I am sure that if a 
bill which would impose a minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour for such labor 
were enacted, the producers of the South 
in our Timber Belt would be unable to 
make both ends meet. As I pointed out 
in the debate, if the price of labor should 
increase to 75 cents an hour, it would 
means that lumber prices would have to 
be increased as much as 35 percent over 
the level of 1944. I believe that the clerk 
sitting next to the Senator produced a 
statement from Mr. * Walling which 
showed a little lesser percentage. As I 
recall, the percentage shown by Mr. 
Walling in his statement was 274 per- 
cent rather than 35, which is a difference 
of about 8 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. The statement of Mr. 
Wallings in the record refers only to the 
increase in labor costs in the southern 
lumber industry and not to the prices of 
southern lumber. As I shall show later, 
the prices of southern lumber would in- 
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crease but little at the manufacturin 
level. ’ 

I am always very glad to have the point 
of view of my good friend the Senator 
from Louisiana. I have heard his per- 
suasive defense of southern economic 
practices on this floor many times. The 
question is not one in which all is black 
or all is white. I must say that, by ang 
large, I do not find him convincing on 
the proposition that the maintenance of 
substandard wages in the South is bene- 
ficial either to the South or to the wel. 
fare of the Nation as a whole. I believe 
that one of the greatest helps to the 
economy of the South, as the great presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
Frank Graham, is reported in today’s 
press as having stated yesterday at a 
southern conference, would be the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage such as the 
one pending before the Senate. 

Let me say also that there are a great 
many southern industrial statesmen who 
are on record in favor of a 65-cent mini- 
mum wage. It does not follow, Mr. Pres. 
ident, in spite of the great industry of 
the Senator from Louisiana, that he can 
succeed in presenting economic data 
which will support, in my judgment or 
in the judgment of any impartial tri- 
bunal, the premises from which he 
argues. 

The Senator from Louisiana refers to 
the lumber situation in the South. I am 
sOmewhat familiar with it, and so are 
the lumber producers in my State. They 
are very well informed in regard to the 
lumber policies of the South. It is true 
that there are many employers in my 
State, including lumber producers, who 
are urging the 65-cent minimum pro- 
vided for in the bill, because of their 
costly experience in competition with the 
very low wages paid in the southern lum- 
ber industry. Certainly I think we have 
reached an era—at least I hope so—of 
economic unity in this country, when we 
all must recognize that, after all, the 
maintenance of low standards of living in 
any section of the country—I care not 
what color the skins of the workers may 
be—affects 135,000,000 people from cOast 
to coast and from North to South. I be- 
lieve that one of the strongest reasons 
for support of the 65-cent minimum wage 
is that it would be helpful in insuring 
that a better standard of living is pro- 
vided for many of the low-paid workers 
of the South. Their purchasing power 
has a very direct effect upon the economic 
health of all the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEAD 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. MORSE. 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask the Senator if 
he has any idea of the unit cost of pro- 
duction of lumber in his State? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I do not have those 
data before me. I have some general in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall the 
record, the data furnished by Mr. 
Walling showed that if the minimum 
wage were increased to 75 cents it would 
cause the price of lumber in the South 
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to increase approximately 2742 percent; 
and, using the same yardstick, it would 
cause the price of lumber from the West 
to rise less than 4 percent. So the unit 
cost in the West is much lower than in 
the South. That is why today lumber 
producers in the West are able to pay 
more for their labor, because even with 
highly paid labor, production of Jumber 
does not cost as much in the West as it 
does in the South 

Mr MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
ina moment. First I wish to make a 
reply to my good friend. 

I am inclined to believe that one of 
the reasons why there is this differential 
in cost to which the Senator referred, 
whatever the figure may be, is that the 
southern lumber industry has not de- 
veloped the efficient methods which 
characterize the lumber industry in other 
parts of the country. For too long a time 
the southern lumber industry, for a com- 
petitive advantage, has sought to rely 
upon very low-paid workers. It has cap- 
italized upon the backs of labor, when 
it ought to bring into a great many plants 
more efficient machinery and methods of 
production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not the rea- 
son at all. In the Senator’s State there 
is virgin timber. Many trees tower 200 
or 300 feet. One tree will produce as 
many as 11 carloads of lumber, whereas 
in the South 5 or 6 acres of timberland 
must be cut in order to produce that 
much lumber. Our timber is cut over. 
We have been cutting timber in the 
South for generations. 


Mr. MORSE. While the productivity 
per man-hour in lumbering was some- 
thing like three times as high per 1,000 
board-feet of lumber in the West as in the 
South, and while size of timber and ma- 
chines used in the West are important 
factors, there is poSsible mechanization 
ir the South which has not been devel- 
oped. The question is why have rela- 
tively low wages not increased the south- 
ern part of the Nation’s lumber output 
considerably. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I remember that in 
my youth it was not unusual to find in a 
swamp, cypress trees measuring as much 
as 9 feet in diameter. They were so high 
that I could not kill a squirrel in one of 
them with a shot gun. Today, such trees 
are not to be found. They have been 
cut down; and all we have left as a 
heritage is charred stumps. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senater yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to make this observation for the bene- 
fit of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon: The reason for low wages in the 
South is not the southern manufacturer. 
A few moments ago the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama {Mr. BANKHEAD] 
entered the Chamber. Last month he 
Placed in the ConcrEssIoNAL Recorp, for 
everyone to read, the OPA ceiling prices 
on lumber. The OPA ceiling prices on 
the lumber of the South were from a 
third to a half less than lumber prices 
in the North and other sections. 
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I know that the Senator from Oregon 
wishes to be fair on this question. For 
many years we have suffered from dis- 
criminatory freight rates, from OPA reg- 
ulations, and other restrictions having to 
do with the business of the South that 
the Government of the United States 
could inflict upon the poor southern 
people, who have tried to raise living 
standards, and have tried to increase 
wages. The OPA always turned thumbs 
down. The Senator well knows, as a re- 
sult of his service on Government boards, 
the discriminations in wages which were 
permitted in the South, as compared with 
the North, not only in the lumber in- 
dustry, but even as applied to a clerk 
in a bank. 

I know that my-friend wishes to make 
a correct statement. It is not the 
southern employer who has beaten down 
wages. It has been the New York con- 
trol. It has been the freight-rate con- 
trol. It has been the control of our in- 
dustries by so many who have no interest 
in us. 

What the Senator from Louisiana 
Says is correct. We could not sell our 
lumber except on the basis of freight 
rates prescribed for Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Georgia, by those who do not favor 
us. So while I appreciate the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon, I must say 
that, after all, it is not the southern 
employers who are responsible for most 
of the evils. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say that I think the Senator from South 
Carolina knows—and if he does not, I 
now assure him of it—that he can count 
on me to assist him in the elimination of 
any type of unfair discrimination in the 
South, including unfair freight rates. I 
wish to say further that I certainly be- 
lieve there are a multiplicity of facets 
which produce the economic differences 
between various sections of the South 
and some other sections of the United 
States. I have been able to find no pre- 
ponderance of evidence in the record 
made before the committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a minimum wage of 65 cents 
would do great injury to the economy 
of the South. On the other hand, I 
share the view of the southern indus- 
trialists who believe that it would be a 
great stimulus to greater production, 
greater sales and larger profits in the 
South because of the increased purchas- 
ing power and because of the growth of 
production which would result if the un- 
derpaid workers of the South who would 
benefit from this legislation received a 
65-cent minimum wage. 

There is in the record, Mr. President, 
certain material in regard to lumber, and 
I shall quote paragraph 2 of it, although 
I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], when he makes one of 
his major speeches on this point, will 
discuss it in greater detail. 

Before I place this material in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to point out a fact which I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana will re- 
call, namely, that when Mr. Bowles 
came before our committee and testi- 
fied as to the effect of the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage rate on the lumber industry, 
if it were applied at the present time, his 
testimony was that it would increase the 
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price 5 percent at the manufacturing 
level and much less at the retail level. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Generally speaking, 
that is true; and that 5 percent would be 
an over-all increase, affecting the indus- 
try asa whole. But as I indicated by the 
evidence I produced yesterday, to raise 
the wage to 75 cents an hour would mean 
a 35-percent increase in the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber in the South. There is 
no doubt about what Mr. Bowles testified: 
and as Senators will recall, the record 
shows that Mr. Bowles testified to the 5- 
percent increase which would be brought 
about by the 65-cent minimum wage. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He would not ven- 
ture to state what the percentage in- 
crease would be in relation to a 70-cent 
or a 75-cent minimum wage. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me make perfectly 
clear my position in regard to Mr. 
Bowles’ testimony. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct in saying that Mr. 
Bowles testified that, if the 65-cent wage 
were put into effect, it would require a 
5-percent general price increase in the 
lumber industry. In the hearings we 
brought out, however, that that increase 
would be a very small amount in terms of 
dollars in the construction of the indi- 
vidual house; and there was some dis- 
cussion and debate within our commit- 
tee, as the Senator will recall, regarding 
whether that 5-percent increase should 
go to the consumer by way of increased 
prices, or whether it should be taken 
care of by way of a subsidy, or whether 
an extension should be made to the bill 
so as to exempt the lumber industry. 

The Senator from Louisiana will fur- 
ther recall that the present speaker took 
the position that we have no right to 
expect the lumber workers of this coun- 
try to subsidize the general public by 
working for wages below a 65-cent mini- 
mum. That premise, Mr. President, is 
one of which I would make general ap- 
plication throughout this debate. Let 
me reiterate that I think that when we 
come to deal with minimum standards, 
when we come to deal with this obliga- 
tion of government to protect the weak 
from the strong, then the public, the con- 
sumers, have no right to expect labor to 
subsidize the consumers by working for 
a substandard wage in order that the 
consumers May purchase at a cheap 
price. 

I say it would be better for the con- 
sumers of America to have a 5-percent 
increase in the price of lumber and have 
the lumber workers of this country, who 
now are receiving less than 65 cents an 
hour, enjoy the increased standard of 
living and increased purchasing power 
which would be brought about by the 
65-cent minimum wage. I think that 
point marks rather clearly the difference 
between the point of view of the Senator 
from Louisiana and my point of view as 
to this matter. 

I should also like to point out to him 
further that, of course, I realize the 
southern lumber industry is now operat- 
ing under OPA ceilings. I need not tell 
the Senatur that he has found me pro- 
testing from time to time, which I think 
the Senator from South Carolina al- 
luded to in his remarks, against unfair 
practices of OPA. I shall continue to 








protest, and I hope that when the OPA 
law is before us soon for extension, the 
Senate will proceed to make some 
amendments to the law so as to protect 
the people of this country from the ar- 
bitrary and abusive practices of the OPA. 
I am perfectly willing to support an ex- 
tension of the general objectives of the 
OPA, but I do not think we can justify 
voting for an extension of the OPA law 
unless at this time we do some rewriting 
of that law in the public interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if the lumber prices fixed by the 
OPA are not based, theoretically at least, 
upon the cost of producing the lumber in 
the various sections of the country? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; there are regional 
differences in the lumber prices fixed by 
the OPA. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those differences occur 
because of the differences in cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the prin- 
ciples in respect to the pricing policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no question that 
if prices in the South were higher, as 
they would be if we increased the mini- 
mum wage, the OPA would be required 
to make proper adjustments in respect to 
the price of lumber. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I txink tne Senator from 
South Carolina hit the nail on the head 
when he spoke of the exploitation of the 
South by northern capital. New York 
financial interests have established colo- 
nies all over the United States. They 
have gotten into all kinds of businesses 
where we would least expect to find them. 
They have no local pride; they do not 
care about the States where they locate 
their interests. All they care about is 
how many dollars they can get out of 
those businesses and those areas. Some 
were driven out of the North because of 
State laws which forced them to stop ex- 
ploiting the people in certain areas. But 
I think I can assure the Senator from 
South Carolina that those greedy finan- 
cial interests will continue to exploit the 
people of the South and to strip the 
Southern States of their timber and 
other resources until we have legislation 
which is adequate to prevent them from 
doing it. I think that is one of the big- 
gest and most difficuit problems we now 
face, namely, how to deal with the ex- 
panding financial colonialism cf the New 
York interests which have their lines and 
their connections reaching out all over 
the United States, with the result that al- 
though perhaps a local operator is con- 
ducting a business in his own name, of- 
tentimes he is forced to take a stand 
which is not for the welfare of his own 
community. Many people do not under- 
stand that he does so for the reason that 
he is absolutely controlled by some New 
York bank or some other agency in the 
North. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? I should like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. BALL. How does the Senator 
from Vermont think living standards in 
the South can be raised permanently, 
except by the investment of capital in 
the South, as a long-term proposition? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the southerners 
could do a great deal better job for their 


own States than the northern exploiters ° 


are doing today. Ido not expect to con- 
vince the Senator from Minnesota of 
that, but I think the southern people 
can run their own interests better than 
any speculative bankers and investors 
in New York can. 

Mr. BALL. Then the Senator from 
Vermont takes the position that the in- 
vestment of capital has nothing to do 
with increasing productivity and, there- 
fore, increasing the living standards in 
any given area or industry; does he? 

Mr. AIKEN. I take the position that 
most of the capital which has become 
concentrated in New York City was not 
earned there, and some way should be 
found to distribute it to the places from 
which it came. I know the southerners 
will agree with me on that point. That 
concentration of capital has become a 
harmful influence in many ways. The 
Senator from Minnesota can defend the 
New York banks and financial interests 
and institutions to his heart’s con- 
tent—— 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Minnesota was not defending any- 
one. He asked a simple ouestion, namely, 
Does the Senator from Vermont know of 
any way to drastically and permanently 
increase the productivity and, thereby, 
the living standards of any large segment 
of the population of our country other 
than by the investment of capital which 
will produce more goods? 


Mr. AIKEN. I think other ways can 
be found. 
Mr. BALL. I think the Senator from 


Vermont will find very few people who 
will agree with him on the position he 
takes. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not necessary or de- 
sirable to concentrate so much financial 
and economic power in the hands of a 
few. I am not so wedded to those in- 
terests that I think they alone must be 
relied upon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the point is very well made, namely, that 
the answer for the South is by an in- 
crease in productivity, under fair man- 
agement, fair dealing in respect to freight 
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rates, and the elimination of discriming. 
tory economic practices. 

In view of the fact that discussion has 
occurred in regard to the lumber indus. 
try, I should like to read a Paragraph 
or two from the record. The reports on 
the bill show that— 

Actually, labor cost is only one factor in the 
production costs of the lumber industry. 

In fact, 1942 salaries and wages were less 
than one-half of the total costs of operations. 
Stumpage and depreciation costs are not af. 
fected by changes in the minimum. Since 
labor costs do not rise as much as the in. 
crease in the minimum and since a number 
of workers in the southern pine industry are 
already receiving well akove 40 cents an hour 
(only 20 percent of the workers in the south. 
ern lumber industry are under 50 cents, 46 
percent under 60 cents, and 84 percent under 
65 cents), the increase to 65 cents would not 
raise the price of lumber by 62.5 percent or 
anything near that amount as estimated by 
the southern pine industry group in the 
record of the hearings. 

Actually, the additional labor cost at 65 
cents would be much less than claimed and 
would not hurt the profit position of the 
industry materially. Based on June 1945 
data, wage costs would be increased 19 per- 
cent for the entire southern lumber, 3 per- 
cent for the North, and 9 percent for the 
entire industry. Since wages and salaries 
are only about one-third of the value of the 
product, manufacturing costs for the south- 
ern branch of the lumber industry would 
be increased by about 7 percent, for the 
northern branch 1 percent, and practically 
no effect at all for the western branch. 


The data of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator presented earlier in the Rec- 
orD to which the Senator from Louisiana 
referred was based on a study for August 
1944. This study showed an increase in 
lumber labor costs for the South at 65 
cents of 27.3 percent and for the North of 
4.9 percent. At 75 cents these figures 
would be 45 and 12.6 percent, respec- 
tively. Labor costs, however, are only 
part of the total price of the lumber 
product. Wages in the lumber industry 
increased between August 1944 and June 
1945. Accordingly, the later estimates 
are more related to the current situation. 

At this point I should like to point out 
that the profit experience of the south- 
ern lumber industry has been very satis- 
factory under the act and during the war. 
Gross income and precfits before taxes 
for the southern lumber industry com- 
pared favorably with that of the north- 
ern lumber industry and reasonably well 
with that of the entire United States 
lumber industry as follows: 
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4 Loss or deficit. 
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Mr. President, I should like to proceed 
with a few more general remarks before 
I come to some specific points which the 
Senator from New Jersey made today, 
and to which I wish to take exception. 

I have pointed out that I am informed 
that only a very small number, as the 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will show, of the workers of this country 
would be affected by the 55-cent figure 
proposed by some members of the com- 
mittee as set forth in the minority views. 
Those figures are as of last summer. 
What is the situation today? First, I 
should like to reiterate that in the latter 
part of August the War Labor Board, as 
a procedural matter, decided to permit 
wage increases up to 55 cents an hour 
without Board approval, regardless of 
price aspect. That decision, and the gen- 
eral upward trend in wages with the sub- 
sequent general relaxation of wartime 
wage controls, has markedly affected the 
number and proportion of workers get- 
ting less than 55 cents an hour. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
several million workers have received in- 
creases in wage rates since VJ-day, and 
that there are many, many increases of 
which they do not now have record. In 
consequence, I doubt strongly if there are 
more than 2 or 3 percent of our workers 
who would be benefited by the proposal 
of the minority. 

As a matter of fact the minority pro- 
posal would do no more than restore the 
objective which we had back in 1938, if in 
fact it does that. Since the living costs 
of the low-paid workers have increased 
considerably more than those of larger 
incomes, because of the disappearance of 
low-priced merchandise, bargain sales, 
and so forth. 

And that, Mr. President, is an impor- 
tant point which we should pause to con- 
sider. When we take the increased cost- 
of-living figures in this country on a 
Nation-wide basis, we see that they do 
not truly reflect the increase in the cost 
of living for the low-paid workers, for 
the simple reason that merchandise is 
not available at the old price levels. 
What has happened? Asa result of cer- 
tain OPA policies, so-called low-quality 
goods, goods which are cheap in quality, 
and which, because of economic neces- 
Siiy, our low-paid workers have been 
forced to buy during the past years, are 
just not on the shelves for them to buy. 
Mr. President, I ask Senators to try to 
cbtair. the 50-cent shirt which the low- 
paid worker used to be able to buy before 
the war. Of course, it was a shirt of poor 
Quality. But that is what he had to 
wear. I ask Senators to try and find 
those cheap canvas gloves which could 
be purchased at one time for 5 and 10 
cents a pair. 

The point I wish to emphasize, Mr. 
President, is that the cost of living for 
our people in the low-income bracket has 
increased much more than has the cost 
of living for the people in the higher 
bracket, because the low-paid worker no 
longer has available to him goods of 
cheaper quality. 

I should also like to point out that for 
Whatever lower quality goods is avail- 
able, the prices have risen much more 
than higher quality goods normally pur- 
chased by persons with average incomes 
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or higher than average incomes. Fi- 
nally, and most important, is the fact that 
the prices of food items, which constitute 
@ greater percentage of the money 
budget of low-income families than they 
do for average or higher-than-average 
wage-earner families, have risen steeply. 
Estimates presented to the committee 
showed that the cost of living for low-in- 
come families between 1941 and 1945 in- 
creased by as much as 50 percent. Since 
there are a number of unmeasurable 
factors, this increase may be even more. 

I have been impressed by the testimony 
of the former Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, to the effect that if we take into 
account the disappearance of cheap, left- 
over merchandise, of spoilage sales in 
our food stores on which our substandard 
workers depended, a rate comparable to 
the present 40 cents would be close to the 
65-cent proposal. 

I repeat that sentence for emphasis, 
Mr. President, because I assert again 
that it is a point which is not mentioned 
in the minority views. If we take into 
account the disappearance of cheap left- 
over merchandise, of spoilage sales in 
our food stores on which our substandard 
workers depended, a rate comparable to 
the present 40 cents would be very close 
to the 65-cent proposal. 

If the minority members of the com- 
mittee really believe that all we should do 
at this time—and I think we should do 
much more—is to take up the difference 
between the cost of living in 1938 and in 
1946, and if they use as a basis for that 
recommendation the general over-all 
cost of living figures for this country, 
then I assert that there is a great error 
in their computations because they are 
not taking into account the fact that the 
people of low income in this country have 
suffered greater increases in the cost of 
living than have the people in the higher- 
paid bracket. 

I recall that during my own boyhood, 
which was not long ago, it was necessary 
for us to cut the corners at every turn. 
I recall that the bread which we bought, 
whenever we could get it from the bak- 
ery, was the so-called 3-day bread, that 
is the bread which the more wealthy 
called stale bread. 

Mr. President, there are millions of 
families in this country who find it nec- 
essary to cut the corners in the family 
budget in just the way which I. have 
described. Because of the abnormal 
economic conditions which prevail in 
this country at the present time, because 
of what has happened to the price struc- 
ture in this country, and because of the 
fact that the cheaper goods to which I 
have referred are no longer available, 
the low-income people are not able to 
make the type of saving which they once 
made, and they are necessarily com- 
pelled to suffer even a greater loss than 
are others. 

In actual practice during the war, the 
National War Labor Board afforded little 
relief to low-paid workers, because no 
wage raise based on the increase of the 
cost of living was granted to large num- 
bers of them. At best, the Little Steel 
formula afforded little relief to these em- 
ployees since the 15-percent wage ad- 
justment was computed on a low-base 
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rate. Moreover, the Board followed the 
practice of deducting from the wage ad- 
justment under the Little Steel formula 
any wage increases granted for the pur- 
pose of correcting substandards of living, 
a practice which applied to raises re- 
quired by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Likewise, little or no relief was afforded 
low-paid workers under the Board policy 
which permitted wage increases up to the 
minimum rates prevailing in the par- 
ticular locality. The effect of this pol- 
icy was to freeze wage rates at their ex- 
isting substandard levels for low-paid 
workers. 

The minority report would regard as 
static the “real minimum wage which 
Congress passed in 1928, proposing only 
to raise the minimum to adjust for 
changes in the cost of living for the aver- 
age wage earner and not on the basis 
of changes in the cost of living of the 
low-paid worker. The report shows no 
confidence in the dynamics of our Amer- 
ican economy, no regard for the sub- 
stantial increase in productivity which 
took place between 1938 and our entry 
into the war—an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent—no faith in American 
progress which after the last war showed 
a great spurt in output per man-hour, 
no humanity that our much greater pres- 
ent economy should protect still more the 
economically weak in assuring a nearer 
approach to a decent American standard 
of living. 

I assert, Mr. President, that the mi- 
nority views, which seek only to take up 
the changes in the cost of living. do not 
take into account the increase in pro- 
ductivity which took place between 1938 
and the time of our entrance into World 
War II. 

As I said yesterday, workers cannot 
eat percentages. Few workers were re- 
ceiving wages less than 25 cents an hour 
in 1938. I believe that the minority 
views, in attempting to establish their 
case by the percentage argument, tend 
to create the impression that in 1938 all 
the workers who would now be affected 
either under the pending bill, or the act 
of 1938, were receiving less than 25 cents 
anhour. Thatisnot true. Only asmall 
percentage of the so-called low-income 
workers of this country in 1938 were get- 
ting less than 25 cents . Some were. 

The point I would emnhasize is that 
most of the increases to 49 cents had oc- 
curred by the end of 1942, and only a 
small proportion of the low-paid workers 
under the act were brought up to 40 
cents in 1944. Yet the #peakers against 
the bill to date have stressed the fact 
that only a short time ago, a year or 18 
months ago, the 1938 law went into effect 
on a 40-cent level. 

Because the case for the 65 cents rests 
upon the factual material, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and because I believe the Members 
of the Senate will cast their votes on the 
basis of their analysis of the evidence in 
the record, I wish to emphasize again 
that by the spring of 1943 the great ma- 
jority of the workers who would be af- 
fected by the pending bill if it went into 
effect tomorrow had reached the 40-cent 
level, and those who did not reach it 
until 1944, as the Senator from Ohio 
pointed out yesterday, were the strag- 
glers. However, he did not point out 
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that most of the workers had the 40 
cents by the spring of 1943. 

The distinguished Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Wits] argued this after- 
noon that the bill would work a great 
disadvantage to the employer in the small 
town, and I shall have something to say 
either later this evening or in my next 
speech on the arguments concerning the 
differences in cost of living in large com- 
munities and small towns. But in his 
statement this afternoon the Senator 
from Indiana read a letter from some 
newspaper editor in Indiana, as I recall, 
pointing out that if the bill went into 
effect it would make it impossible for the 
editor to give employment to a certain 
type of employee. 

I judge that the employee is not; what 
we would call a normal employee, but I 
do not want the impression to get abroad 
that under our bill employers are re- 
quired to pay 65 cents an hour to the 
crippled, the handicapped, the feeble- 
minded, the decrepit, or those unable to 
do a fair day’s work because of physical 
or mental handicaps. Yet there are 
many people who seem to hold to that 
view, judging from my mail. 

Now let us gotothe record. It is unan- 
swerable. On page 26 of the bill, line 
16, the section on exemptions, we find 
this language in subsection (6) referring 
to those exempted: 
any employee to the extent that such em- 
ployee is exempted by regulations or orders 


of the Administrator issued under section 
14— 


Of the act of 1938. 

What does that section of the act pro- 
vide? Let us get it into the record. It 
provides that learners, apprentices, and 
handicapped workers are subject to ex- 
emption. That is, it does not follow that 
it is going to be necessary to pay learners 
and apprentices 65 cents an hour under 
the bill. The same procedural machinery 
which applied to this group of employees 
will apply to them under the pending bill. 
Let me read section 14 of the act of 1938: 

LEARNERS, APPRENTICES, AND HANDICAPPED 

WORKERS 

Sec. 14. The Administrator, to the extent 
necessary in order to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment, shall by regu- 
lations or by orders provide for (1) the em- 
ployment of learners, of apprentices, and of 
messengers employed exclusively in deliver- 
ing letters and messages, under special cer- 
tificates issued pursuant to regulations of the 
Administrator, at such wages lower than the 
minimum’ wage applicable under section 6 
and subject to such limitations as to time, 
number, proportfon, and length of service as 
the Administrator shall prescribe, and (2) 
the employment of individuals whose earning 
capacity is impaired by age or physical or 
mental deficiency or injury, under special cer- 
tificates issued by the Administrator, at such 
wages lower than the minimum wage appli- 
cable under section 6 and for such period as 
shall be fixed in such certificates. 


Mr. President, if that procedure, in the 
opinion of the mirority, is not proper 
procedure, then let them come forward 
with an amendment to the act of 1938 
which seeks to take away from the Wage 
and Hour Division the procedural rights 
given to it in 1938. I say that if that 
were a proper procedure in the act of 
1938, and if it is encompassed, as I as- 
sure the Senate it is, in the pending bill, 
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then it is certainly unfortunate if any 
one forms the «impression, from any- 
thing that is said on this floor by any 
opponent of the bill, that employers, 
whether they are newspaper editors who 
hire handicapped people or other em- 
ployers, will be required, under the bill, 
to pay 65 cents. 

Mr. President, in regard to some of the 
points made by the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH], I should like to 
say that in my judgment a 55-cent mini- 
mum does not represent a sound step- 
by-step method of raising. the living 
standards of our border-line workers, as 
he suggested, because now, as I have pre- 
viously stated, very few workers receive 
that minimum. A 55-cent minimum 
merely marks time, adjusting only by 
cost-of-living changes which really have 
already been adjusted in the sense that 
most of the workers receive the minimum 
which the minority now proposes. 

A 55-cent minimum also discriminates 
again between the unorganized workers 
in this country and the highly organized 
workers. This is because the highly or- 
ganized workers, as I endeavored to 
show yesterday, have received increases 
in cents per hour, much in excess of the 
increases provided for by the majority 
report, of 25 cents an hour over the 1938 
basis of 40 cents, or 10 cents an hour over 
the 55-cent rate. Sucha minimum, I say, 
makes no allowance for the enormous 
production progress which has been 
made in our economy since 1938. 

So, I close my comment on that point 
of the Senator’s speech by saying that 
when he and his colleagues plead for a 
55-cent minimum, on the ground that it 
is a sound step-by-step method of rais- 
ing the living standards of our border- 
line workers, it is not marching forward 
at all. It does not constitute stepping. 
It constitutes in effect standing still, and 
we cannot make economic and social 
progress by standing still. 

As I recall, Mr. President, the argu- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
was that the 65-cent minimum might 
work a hardship on young people and 
single people. I point out that most of 
the single people of this country receiv- 
ing less than the minimum are not young 
people. Many of the single people have 
dependents or contribute to the sup- 
port of their families, and, unfortu- 
nately, they delay marriage unduly. 
But I want to challenge the notion that 
came out and was expressed several 
times in committee that a 65-cent mini- 
mum is going to work a hardship on 
young people, that it is going to work 
a hardship on single people. It is not 
going to work any hardship on young 
people because there are very few young 
people who receive only 65 cents an hour 
or less. Our real problem here, as we 
look at the national statistics from a 
family standpoint or a marital stand- 
point of low-paid workers, our great so- 
cial problem in connection with this bill 
arises from the fact that many of our 
low-paid workers are family men. They 
are men who have families to support. 
For the record, let me say that the pro- 
portion of single individuals without de- 
pendents to support is very small, as the 
statistics show. Single individuals un- 
der 30 years of age without dependents 
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were less than 6 percent of all indivig. 
uals and families with incomes under 
$1,500 in 1941, and less than 2 percent 
in 1944. 

Less than 30 percent of all single in. 
dividuals without dependents‘in 1941 haq 
incomes under $1,500 a year, and less 
than 4 percent in 1944. Most single in. 
dividuals with incomes under $1,500 a 
year are evidently elderly pensioners. 

Families with incomes under $500 in 
1941 were 40 percent of all families anq 
single individuals with incomes under 
$500 a year in 1941, 62 percent of all 
those with incomes between $500 and 
$1,000, and 78 percent of all those with 
incomes between $1,000 and $1,500 a 
year. All in all, in 1941, families of two 
or more persons constituted about 15 
percent of all families and single indi- 
viduals—under 60 years of age—with 
incomes under $1,300 a year—or about 
the equivalent of 65 cents an hour—and 
78 percent under $1,500 a year—or about 
the equivalent of 75 cents an hour. 

I do not see how we can get away from 
those income statistics in relation to 
marital standing. They are a matter of 
record. I say Mr. President, that they 
show that a 65-cent minimum wage 
would benefit the heads of families for 
the most part in this country. Yester- 
day, the Senator from Ohio pointed out 
that there are 15,000,000 single workers 
in the United States and for the most 
part, he stated, they are the less experi- 
enced younger people who have not yet 
reached a family status. This, however, 
is somewhat of a misrepresentation of 
the facts. Actually in 1942, there were 
only 17,850,000 single individuals who 
maintained independent living quarters 
or lived as lodgers or servants in private 
homes and the like. There was another 
33,400,000 families consisting of two or 
more persons sharing a common or 
pooled income and living under a com- 
mon roof. Of this 33,400,000 families, 
roughly two-thirds had at least one 
wage earner and another one-third had 
two or more wage earners contributing 
to the support of the families. It is 
obvious that Senator Tart’s estimate for 
all single wage earners, without depend- 
ents, of all ages would be reduced to a 
considerably lower figure and the num- 
ber of single persons under 21 would be 
considerably less. 

One more set of figures and I close 
with this point. The figures for 1944 
are: 

Families under $500, 28 percent of all 
families and single individuals without 
dependents with incomes under $1,500 a 
year in 1944. 

Five hundred to $1,000, 63 percent. 

One thousand dollars to $1,500, 61 per- 
cent. 

Single individuals without dependents 
under $500, 72 percent. 

From $500 to $1,000, 37 percent. 

From $1,000 to $1,500, 39 percent. 

Note: The single individual without 
dependents under 30 years of age with 
incomes under $1,500 were less than 2 
percent of all single individuals without 
dependents with incomes under $1,500. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey just spoke to meé 
and said it was necessary for him to 
keep an engagement, and that he might 
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find it desirable to reply to my com- 
ments when the Senate next convenes, 
and I told him I would welcome the com- 
ment, but that I was very sorry that 
due to the fact that I was in the midst 
of the speech I would not have an op- 
portunity to have him present to an- 
cwer now if he cared to, but that when 
the next Senate convenes, I want him to 
make any additional comment he may 
care to make on the remarks that I now 
make concerning his speech. 

In his speech on this bill the able Sen- 
ator from New Jersey stated that the 
minimum wage level proposed in the ma- 
jority report was based on Department 
of Labor estimates of a living minimum 
standard for a family of four. While it 
is true, Mr. President, that $1,500 a year, 
or earnings which would result from 2,060 
nours of work at 75 cents an hour, would 
barely meet the emergency existence 
level budget for a family of four, it still 
falls far short of meeting even a decent 
minimum standard of living for such a 
family, and even falls short of meeting 
such a level for a single individual in 
practically all areas of this country. 

Mr. President, I want to be perfectly 
frank and fair to the opponents of the 
bill. I want to say that in my judgment 
a 65-cent minimum wage is not enough 
for a single person in this country as a 
minimum wage if that person is to de- 
velop into the type of family citizen that 
we want him to develop into through 
marriage. After all, who among us did 
not find it mecessary to work and earn 
prior to marriage? We are not going to 
build up strong American homes, we are 
not going to build up strong American 
youth, if we require workers to try to 
make a living on the 55-cent figure which 
the minority in its report proposes to of- 
fer the low-paid workers. 

As I suggested the other day, I can 
think of no better defense measure that 
could be passed by the Senate of the 
United States than the 65-cent minimum 
wage law, because I think its relation to 
public health is so obvious that it needs 
very little argument to supportit. When 
we look at the records thet were made by 
our draft boards in their examinations of 
large numbers of men for service in the 
war, and we find from their report that 
malnutrition is one of the leading reasons 
for such a large number of men not be- 
ing accepted for Army service, then we 
get the point, it seems to me, of the re- 
lationship between a decent family in- 
come and family health and strong, 
healthy children. 

I would say further, Mr. President, 
that it seems to me that economic social 
legislation of this type absolutely is es- 
sential as citizenship legislation. We 
need to recall, I think frequently, the 
fact that whenever a society has mil- 
lions of people within it that have, after 
all, very little to lose by a change to an- 
other form of economy, they are easy 
prey for the demagogs who would sub- 
stitute some other form of eccnomy for 
& private property eccncmy in this 
country. That is why I say to American 
businessmen: In your selfish interest, out 
of motivation for the perpetuation of our 
private property economy if for no other 
reason, you ought to be behind this 
XCII——163 
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movement for a 65-cent wage. And, Mr. 
President, I believe most of them are. In 
fact, I would be perfectly willing, in an- 
swer to the doctrines that come out of 
the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to let the American businessmen 
vote on this bill once they understand 
the facts involved in it. 

I have never found businessmen, in any 
of the cases with which I have been con 
nected, involving economic problems in 
the field of industrial relations, unwilling 
to recognize and act upon the facts once 
they were made clear to them. The 
trouble is that many of them are fed so 
much propaganda by forces in this coun- 
try which seem bent updn beating down 
labor that American businessmen are 
confused. Let them see the economic ad- 
vantages of a 65-cent wage bill to produc- 
tion, to purchasing power, and to labor 
morale, and I am of the opinion that they 
would say “Vote for a 65-cent bill.” Iam 
happy to be able to report that the ma- 
jority of businessmen who have written 
to me thus far on this bill have supported 
the 65-cent figure. 

I stated a moment ago—and I call at- 
tention to it now because it refers to a 
point made by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana when he mentioned the 75-cent 
figure—that I am perfectly willing to do 
my trading on the floor of the Senate. I 
believe that a 65-cent rate is of great im- 
portance to the economic prosperity of 
this country. I believe it is one of the 
things that we need to help prevent de- 
pression. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
be willing to leave the determination of 
the rate to industry committees com- 
posed of representatives of management, 
labor, and the public? 

Mr. MORSE. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not? 

Mr. MORSE. I will offer the Senator 
from Louisiana a 65-cent rate for 2 years, 
70 cents in the next two, and 75 cents 
thereafter. Then I will go to work with 
him to see if we can get a higher figure 
adopted. Let us see what the conditions 
are 5 years from now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think I know what 
the conditions will be as to many in- 
dustries. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
would be surprised; and I wish to see that 
he gets that surprise package. That is 
why I should like to have him accept my 
suggestion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the 1938 act 
was placed on the statute books I, for 
one, insisted on section 8 (e), wherein it 
was left to the industry committees to 
determine whether or not any industry 
could reach the 40-cent goal before the 
end of the 7-year period fixed in the 
act. It was understood that, under that 
subsection, even after the 7 years ex- 
pired, if any industry was unable to 
reach the 40-cent level it would not be- 
come effective even after the 7 years 
had expired. That is why I am so in- 
sistent on having that subsection remain 
in the act. So far as I am concerned, I 
would probably agree to a 65-cent min- 
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imum if subsection (e) of section 8 were 
left in the act. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator asks me 
why I would not accept his proposition. 
I would not accept his proposition be- 
cause I believe that any minimum wage 
less than 65 cents an hour now and less 
than 75 cents 4 years from now is a 
wage which this Government cannot jus- 
tify writing into a law, in view of pres- 
ent economic conditions in this country. 
With industry about to enjoy the great- 
est period of prosperity in all its history, 
with production about to increase at a 
tremendous rate, for the Senator to ask 
me to agree upon a wage less than 65 
cents an hour, or to give someone the 
authority to grant 65 cents an hour in 
his discretion, is a proposition which I 
cannot go along with, because I am sat- 
isfied that it would amount to my agree- 
ing to a substandard wage. I happen to 
believe that both parties in Congress 
ought to take a stand for a decent wage 
so that the workers of this country can 
maintain a proper standard of living, of 
health, and of decency. I will not be a 
party to any proposal for a substandard 
wage. 

Mr. ELLENDER.: The Senator has 
stated that he has received many let- 
ters—I presume from all over the coun- 
try. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And that very few 
were against a 65-cent minimum. 

Mr. MORSE. I stated that a majority 
of the businessmen favored the 65-cent 
figure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did those letters 
come from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. They came from a great 
many States. Some of them were from 
the State of Louisiana. I shall get them 
for the Senator so that he may read 
them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose there are 
a few employers in the State of Louisiana 
who are now paying far in excess of 65 
cents, and who are able to do it. But 
why is not the Senator willing to leave it 
to management, to labor, and to the pub- 
lic to determine whether or not a par- 
ticular industry is able to pay the 65-cent 
rate at present? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to go into 
that question in great detail at a later 
date. Suffice it to say now that, as I 
have already tried to point out, if we do 
not fix a decent minimum wage, then un- 
der our competitive system—and I wish 
to preserve our competitive system—the 
inevitable result will be, of course, com- 
petition on the basis of treating labor as 
a commodity, and the exploitation of 
labor by substandard wages. The Sen- 
ator dces not agree with this statement, 
because I made the same statement in 
committee and he expressed his dis- 
agreement at that time. But I say that 
any industry which cannot pay a de- 


cent miazaimum wage is an industry which 
does not help the economy of this 
country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would the 


Senator do about it? 

Mr. MORSE. I have heard all the dire 
predictions about industries which can- 
not pay a decent minimum wage, Such 
predictions were made in 1938. They 
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were made before industry boards. But 
the interesting thing is that when the 
wages were fixed, those industries not 
only survived, but, by and large, made a 
substantial profit. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows: 


that it was only in the latter part of last 
year that a 55-cent minimum in the 
cotton-textile industry of the South was 
agreed upon; and even with that slight 
increase in wages it was necessary to raise 
the price of the commodity. There is no 
doubt in my mind that if we should raise 
the minimum wage to 65 cents, and 
eventually to 75 cents, the persons who 
would suffer would be the very ones whom 
the Senator is now trying to help. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator constantly 
makes the argument that an increase in 
minimum wages would have some effect 
on the price structure of this country. 
I agree that it would have some slight 
immediate effect on the price structure, 
but not nearly the effect which the Sen- 
ator has convinced himself it would have. 
My reply to the Senator is the reply 
which I think must be made until we 
can get the point across, namely, that 
in my judgment the consumers generally 
in this country do not have the social 
right to expect low-paid workers to sub- 
sidize them so that they may buy goods 
at a cheap price, based upon taking it 
out of the backs of free workers. In 
my judgment we cannot expect the 
workers of this country in the low-paid 
brackets to subsidize the rest of us. We 
ought to be willing to pay whatever price 
increase is necessary in order to provide 
a decent purchasing power to the low- 
paid worker. I happen to believe that 
once we increase the pool of purchasing 
power and the competitive forces pro- 
ceed to work with that additional pur- 
chasing power, we shall be surprised at 
the extent to which we shall be able to 
keep down prices. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator speaks 
of paying high wages, and says that no 
one should object to paying high wages 
if the result is increased productivity. 
Does the Senator know that during the 
war productivity increased approximate- 
ly 15 percent, in contrast with an in- 
crease of 40 percent in wages? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a re- 
markably fine increase in productivity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over a period of 4 
or 5 years? 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a fine in- 
crease in productivity. 

Mr. ELLENDER. An increase of ap- 
proximately 3 percent a year? 

Mr. MORSE. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say 15 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not 15 percent a 
year; that was over a period of 4 or 5 
years. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is a very 
good increase in productivity on a Na- 
tion-wide basis, when we consider all 
the dislocations and all the production 
problems which were confronting Amer- 
ican industry during this war, and when 
we realize that sometimes 5,000 men in 
a shipyard would have to wait because 
the transportation system made it im- 
possible to get the steel to them when 
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they were ready to use it in building a 
ship. Let me say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that figures in regard to pro- 
ductivity during the war need to be ana- 
lyzed very carefully. I think it is re- 
markable that with the tremendous war 
effort which we were making, we were 
able to increase productivity at all. 

It has been shown on page 2507 of the 
ConcrREssIONAL ReEcorp for March 21, 
1946, that— 


This conclusion about productivity during 
the war is based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index for 24 selected nonmunitions 
manufacturing industries whose products re- 
mained nearly enough constant during the 
war to permit extension of the prewar series. 
The evidence for these industries is not 
relevant for an analysis of the general in- 
crease in productivity during the war. Pro- 
ductivity in these industries was kept arti- 
ficially low by virtue of their inability to 
compete for resources with the munitions in- 
dustries. These industries lost much of their 
qualified manpower to the munitions indus- 
tries and in large part had to rely on mar- 
ginal labor. They were also compelled to 
operate with old plant and machinery which 
would otherwise have been retired. No con- 
clusions can therefore te drawn from the 
trend of productivity in these industries to 
the trend in manufacturing as a whole. 

A War Production Board study estimates 
that despite the small increase in these non- 
munitions industries there has been about 
a 25-percent increase in output per man- 
hour in manufacturing as a whole between 
1939 and 1944 (American Industries in War 
and Transition, 1940-50, War Production 
Board, Program and Statistics Bureau, Doc. 
No. 27, July 20, 1945, p. 9). This increase is 
slightly above that which would be expected 
on the basis of normal trend value. 

B. INCREASE IN UNIT-LABOR COST 

The facts are that, despite the increase 
in wage rates during the war and despite the 
alleged constancy of productivity, private 
wages and salaries took about as much of 
every dollar of private production in 1944 
as in 1939, whereas profits before taxes repre- 
sented an increasing share. The details may 
be obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to point out 
that the increase in wages has greatly 
exceeded the increase in productivity. 
It simply shows that the cost per unit 
is bound to be increased if the increase 
in wages exceeds the increase in produc- 
tivity. 

Mr. MORSE. What the Senator really 
has in mind, however, is that he thinks 
that every change in a wage by way of 
an increase should refiect itself in a cor- 
responding profit increase. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not profit, but pro- 
ductivity, certainly. Unless there is 
greater productivity, the cost of the prod- 
uct per unit is bound to increase, and the 
increased cost can only be met by an 
increase in the price of the commodity. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it will be found 
that there will be some reduction of prof- 
its; and in many industries it would be 
desirable to have some of the profits go 
to the workers by way of increased wages, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question and I should like 
to have him express his views in regard 
to the point Ishall make. I wonder how 
the problem could be met except by a 
tremendous increase in the cost of the 
product. I have in mind the following 
example: Prior to the war, there was a 
man who had a concern at some place in 
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Michigan. His plant made tubes of dif. 
ferent kinds. The cost was measured by 
the weight of tubes a worker could turn 
outinanhour. Before the war the aver. 
age was 16 pounds an hour. Today it 
is only 8 pounds an hour. But the wages 
have increased 67 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to study 
the facts of the case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Assuming that the 
figures I have given the Senator are cor. 
rect, and I think they can be verified—_ 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not questioning the 
figures, but I wish to inquire as to the 
basis upon which the figures may rest. 
I should wish to study the facts of the 
case, so as to find out whether before the 
war the operator of that plant was en- 
gaging in such a speed-up of the workers 
that the production was greater than it 
should have been, and whether he was 
then engaging in certain other labor 
practices in his plant which justify a de- 
crease in production at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me point out 
that the plant to which I have referred 
paid the highest wages paid by any con- 
cern in the State of Michigan. Before 
the war the production was 16 pounds 
an hour a worker. Just before the war 
started there was a decrease, as I recall 
the figures, from 16 pounds an hour to 
as little as 9 pounds an hour. That de- 
crease was due to the fact that many of 
the employees left the plant to go to 
other concerns to work. 

Mr. MORSE. Many of them were 
drafted, I assume, too. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That may be true 
The operator of the plant had to put less 
skilled workers at work. 

The fact remains that the decrease in 
production per man was considerable; 
production was cut almost in half. That 
plant finally began to operate as a war 
industry. Of course, today the employees 
are not as skilled as those who were em- 
ployed there before the war or for sev- 
eral years before the war. Today the 
production in that plant has been cut in 
half, as I have said. But the wages have 
increased 67 percent. 

I should like to know how the Senator 
from Oregon would meet a problem of 
that kind, unless the commodities pro- 
duced in the plant are increased con- 
siderably in price. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that in a few 
such instances there will have to be price 
increases, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that. 

Mr. MORSE. But, of course, we can- 
not make the same generalization as to 
all prices combined. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana the result is not 
going to be a large price increase on 4 
national plane for all our economy. It 
does not work out in that way, and tt 
never has. Asa matter of fact, econome 
investigations by the Temporary Nationa! 
Economic Committee show that price in- 
creases usually precede wage increases. 
In fact, farm organization groups agree 
that the bill will not increase prices of 
farm products to consumers. 

Between 1923 and 1944 average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries 10- 
creased from 52 cents an hour to 87 cents, 
whereas the general level of wholesale 
prices of manufactured goods in 1944 
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were only slightly above the 1923 level. 
Between 1923 and 1939 these prices 
dropped 19 percent, whereas average 
hourly earnings increased 17 percent. As 
will be shown later, pro‘its also increased. 

Mr. President, I have only one or two 
other points to make at this late hour. 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
New Jersey has also overlooked the point 
that Senate bill 1349 does not propose to 
cover the little corner grocery store or 
the littl merchant of Main Street 
throughout the country. Those are not 
the big chain enterprises or the big in- 
dependent enterprises with sales of more 
than $500,000 which the bill would cover. 
As I said earlier today, we need to recog- 
nize that the figures will show that many 
of the so-called little corner grocery 
stores are paying wages higher than 
those paid by their big chain competitors. 
We shall find that the best statistics we 
have been able to collect thus far in our 
analysis of the effects of the bill show 
that it will apply to 1,290,000 retail-store 
workers in the so-called chains or big 
independents with an income of $500,000 
or more, whose business affects interstate 
commerce. What is wrong with that? 
Who wants to argue that a clerk in a big 
chain store should not be paid 65 cents 
an hour? He is a human being just like 
the rest of us. I hope to see the day come 
when minimum-wage standards of 65 
cents an hour will be applied to all work- 
ers, so that all workers will find in their 
pay envelopes wages paid to them on the 
basis of 65 cents an hour. Why? Be- 
cause I happen to believe that we cannot 
have any hope for a decent standard of 
living for any individual on a lower wage. 

The scare argument that this bill will 
bring under the Minimum Wage Act 
some clerks in some stores who were not 
covered by the 1938 act is one of the 
strong reasons, I say, for the enactment 
of the pending bill. It is about time that 
they, too, were paid a decent minimum 
wage. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, although 
the Senator from New Jersey states that 
“the majority report ignores the funda- 
mentally different living conditions in 
our various States,” I think that the facts 
do not warrant the making of a state- 
ment quite that strong. All of the eu- 
thoritative budget figures from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics or the WPA show 
that the difference in living costs between 
one section of the country and another 
amounts to no more than 3 or 4 cents, 
when figured on a wage basis—a differ- 
ence too slight to be taken into account 
in establishing a national minimum- 
wage policy, particularly since in some 
sections of the country the proposed 
minima included in Senate bill 1349 are 
actually substantially below the minima 
in most plants in those communities. 

Mr. President, I should like to place in 
the Recorp at this point a summary of a 
cost-of-living study based upon large 
and small cities: 

Studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the difference in the 
cost of living between a city of 100,000 
or more and one of 2,500 persons is prob- 
ably about 10 percent. The difference in 
expenditures necessary to purchase a 
£1ven level of economic living in five small 
northern and five small southern cities 
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with populations ranging from 10,000 to 
about 18,500 was found to be 3.1 percent, 
on the average, lower in the southern 
cities. The city with the lowest cost ap- 
peared in the North, and the difference 
between the northern group and the 
southern group was smaller than the dif- 
ferences between some of the cities in 
the same region. In fact, the range be- 
tween the highest cost city in the North 
and the lowest cost city in that region 
was greater than the range in the 
southern group. 

A 1938 study of 20 northern cities and 
16 southern cities oi various sizes shows 
an average of $1,342 in budget costs for 
the northern cities in 1938, and $1,289 for 
the southern cities, or about a 4-percent 
difference. In numerous instances larger 
cities had lower living costs than smaller- 
sized cities. 

But, Mr. President, even when we try 
to analyze cost of living statistics based 
on city comparisons, there is one point 
which must not be overlooked, namely, 
that the real difference is not a cost of 
living difference, but a difference in the 
standard of living. What we seek to do, 
I hope, is to raise on a national level 
throughout the country the standard of 
living of our people in all cities, all towns, 
all hamlets, and in all sections of the 
country. 

I conclude by making two points. I 
believe that a 65-cent minimum is es- 
sential for all workers who will be cov- 
erec by the pending bill, in the interest 
of the private-enterprise system itself, 
because I believe it is necessary to afford 
such increased purchasing power which 
is needed as an impetus during the eco- 
nomic period immediately ahead. I be- 
lieve that a 65-cent minimum wage, Mr. 
President, should be approved by the 
Senate because to do so would be a de- 
cent act. It is decent for a free govern- 
ment to set up such minimum precau- 
tions as are encompassed in the pending 
bill. 

Speaking for myself as a Republican, 
Mr. President, I think the bill should be 
passed, and vigorously supported by the 
Republican Party, because it is a clear 
exemplification of sourd progressive leg- 
islation designed to promote the general 
welfare of the great majority of our peo- 
ple, and not at an unfair cost to the 
privileged few. 


JURISDICTIONAL LABOR DISPUTE IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CANNING IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
March 8 I called to the attention of the 
Senate a serious situation then facing 
the agricultural and canning industries 
of California, and I pointed out that 
approximately one-third of the Nation’s 
processed vegetable and fruit crop was 
being jeopardized. I pointed out further 
that it was urgent that the Secretary of 
Labor and the National Labor Relations 
Board forthwith take action to prevent 
the wastage of food at a time when the 
world was crying for help and hunger 
stalked the globe. 

The other day I was rather amazed to 
learn that the President of the United 
States, in a press conference which he 
held at the White House, had indicated 
that he had no knowledge of the critical 
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situation existing in the State of Cali- 
fornia. At this point I wish to read into 
the Recorp a telegram which was sent 
to the President under date of March 
21. The telegram reads as follows: 


MarRcH 21, 1946. 

D=AR MR. PRESIDENT: You have been quoted 
in the public press to the effect that the 
cannery dispute in California has not been 
called to your attention and that the dis- 
pute should be settled by the Governor of 
California. I trust that you will rectify this 
confusion of the facts. The Federal Gov- 
ernment through National Labor Relations 
Board assumed jurisdiction of this dispute 
more than a year ago. It has held an elec- 
tion, kas subsequently voided it, and has 
denied the interested parties the right to en- 
gage in exclusive collective bargaining. Only 
yesterday it issued a procedure for further 
action and requiring compliance of the par- 
ties. The Federal Conciliation Services as- 
sumed jurisdiction last November. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Labor have been functioning since 
January. The matter has been discussed on 
the floor of both Houses of Congress. Many 
communications have been directed to you 
personally and interested parties have been 
in constant telephonic communication with 
your personal staff in the White House. All 
interested parties have looked to the Federal 
Government as the only agency with juris- 
diction to act. There is no jurisdiction in 
the State of California. Were there such I 
would have acted long ago. It would be most 
unfcrtunate if after this lapse of time the 
public were led to believe that the State 
had jurisdiction when the interested parties 
themselves know that no such jurisdiction 
exists. The world food situation which you 
so rightly called to the attention of the pub- 
lic requires immediate settlement of this dis- 
pute. It is of sufficient magnitude to de- 
mand your own personal consideration and 
action. Within the limits of my jurisdic- 
tion I shall be happy to be helpful in any 
way you might indicate. 

EARL WARREN, 
Governor of California 


On the same day a letter was addressed 
to the President of the United States 
by Hon. CLARENcE F. LEA, chairman of 
the California delegation in the House 
of Representatives. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be inserted in the 
REcorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As authorized by the 
California delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I call your attention to the pres- 
ent situation as to the jurisdictional strike 
against the canneries of California. 

These canneries ordinarily provide about 
one-third of the Nation’s total production of 
canned fruits and vegetables. This produc- 
tion normally exceeds 1,300,000,000 cans of 
food. 

The cannery season has now begun and 
the foods involved will be coming in in 
increasing amounts for several months. Some 
of these food products have already been 
wasted because cannery production is stifled 
by the jurisdictional strike. 

The obdurate attitude of parties to the 
strike seems to offer no early settlement. 

Apparently, the only legal method avail- 
able of securing a prompt settlement in order 
that these valuable food products may be 
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saved is through the exercise of the war pow- 
ers of the President. 

It seems to us that while the plea is made 
for the restriction of food on every table in 
our country and while a starving world is 
crying for food, this jurisdictional strike 
should not be permitted to curtail the sup- 
ply of food so badly needed. 

If the appeal of a starving world is not 
sufficient to induce those responsible for this 
hold-up in production to cease their destruc- 
tive efforts, then the powers of Government 
should properly be used to see that this need 
of food production is not thwarted. 

We trust that early and every proper con- 
sideration will be given to the exercise of 
your war powers to the end that these food 
products may be saved. 

If you are not convinced of the necessity 
and propriety of Government intervention 
at this time, our delegation desires an early 
appointment with you in order to present the 
importance of the action proposed. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, 
Chairman of the California Delega- 
tion in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
the junior Senator from the State of 
California, I personally have been in con- 
stant touch with the Secretary of Labor, 
with the National Labor Relations Board, 
with Mr. John R. Steelman, who is a 
special assistant to the President of the 
United States and whose office is located 
in the White House. 

In order to keep the record straight, 
I will say that last week the chairman 
of the House delegation from the State 
of California called at the White House 
for the purpose of making an appoint- 
ment with the President of the United 
States and was advised by the White 
House secretariat to put off coming to 
the White House for a few more days 
because the White House at that time 
thought that a solution of the situation 
to which I have referred was imminent. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, food 
is now rotting in the fields of California. 
If, when efforts have been made through 
the Secretary of Labor, the National 
Labor Relations Board, Mr. John Steel- 
man, special assistant to the President 
of the United States, and the secretary 
of the White House staff, who was in- 
formed of the conditions when Repre- 
sentative Lea asked for a conference, it is 
still impossible to have attention given 
to the condition about which I complain, 
and the communications to which I have 
referred have not been brought to the 
attention of the President, resulting in 
a statement being made by him at the 
White House press conference to the 
effect that he had no knowledge of this 
critical situation existing in the State of 
California, then I say, Mr. President, 
that there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the administrative procedures 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The time for procrastination has long 
since passed. The farmers of Califor- 
nia, as well as other citizens of California, 
and the people of the United States gen- 
erally, are not going to accept excuses 
from this point on. 

As I pointed out on the 8th day of 
March, Mr. President, I believe that the 
matter is of such vital importance that 
it requires the personal attention of the 
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President of the United States. If the 
laws of this country have been so loosely 
drawn that jurisdictional disputes of the 
nature involved in the controversy in 
California can permit a blockage which 
will lead to the destruction of food in a 
world of hungry people, then the Senate 
and the House of Representatives have 
the obligation forthwith of changing the 
laws. We can no longer permit a situ- 
ation to exist in which one of the great 
labor unions of this country can tell the 
people of the United States that they 
cannot process food which may be vital 
to prevent starvation and death in vari- 
ous sections of the world. It is the obli- 
gation of the President of the United 
States to act, and if necessary he should 
forthwith take over the canning indus- 
try of California, and see to it that not 
another pound of food rots in the fields of 
that State. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California has just spoken 
about a deplorable condition which exists 
in his State, and has called attention to 
the fact that the President of the United 
States said in a recent press conference 
that he was not familiar with the sit- 
uation. 

I have no knowledge or information 
about the subject, but the fact that the 
President did say in his press conference 
that he was not familiar with the situa- 
tion bespeaks its own truth. Otherwise 
he would not have made that remark, 
and wouid not have called upon the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California. 

No man in the world has been more 
assiduous in taking the leadership for 
the preservation of food and the feeding 
of starving people than has President 
Truman. The unfortunate situation, 
whatever may be its causes, cannot and 
should not be Jaid on the doorstep of 
the President of the United States. 

We, the Members of Congress, and 
people generally, when met with prob- 
lems, are too much inclined to say “Let 
the President do it.” If a jurisdictional 
dispute is involved which has caused the 
spoiling of food and the breaking down 
of the canning industry in the State of 
California, the fault does not lie in the 
executive branch of the Government, but 
in our own branch, the legislative branch, 
in that we have not provided what I 
think are the necessary laws, not to en- 
Slave labor, or to take away any of the 
fundamental rights of labor, but to pre- 
vent and to correct abuses and excesses 
which we all know exist. 


I shall welcome the support of the Sen- - 


ator from California and all other Sen- 
ators in the enactment of adequate legis- 
lation which will prevent excesses and 
abuses of this nature, but I shall not call 
upon the President of the United States 
to perform a task which I ought to per- 
form in the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment, and neither shall I call upon 
him to exercise the tenuous powers under 
the War Powers Act to take over in a 
situation such as exists in the State of 
California. 

What I have said has been said in the 
utmost of good faith, as I am sure de- 
scribes what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said, but I did not want this hour, 
late as it may be, to pass and let a chal- 
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lenge like that he has voiced be laid on 
the doorstep of the President of the 
United States and not be answered ip 
some measure. 


PRESERVATION OF ATOMIC SECRETS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, during the 
past few weeks the columns of the Wash- 
ington Post have included many state. 
ments critical of the measures which the 
Manhattan district has employed in pre. 
serving military secrets. It has been re- 
peatedly represented that such measures 
as the so-called compartmentalization of 
scientists in particular have been ex- 
tremely irksome to those gentlemen, and 
it has even been said in certain quarters 
that the security measures employed by 
the Army authorities slowed up the de- 
velopment work of the Manhattan 
district. 

In today’s issue of the Washington 
Post appears an editorial under the 
heading “Spy scare.” It concerns the 
recent disclosures in Canada, and is 
about a Dr. May, of whom the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] spoke 
some days ago. Most of the editorial is 
a lead-up, and I shall read only the im- 
portant part at the end. It is as follows: 

Thus, if Dr. May is really guilty of betray- 
ing what he learned at Chicago, where it is 
said he “carried on extensive work in collabo- 
ration with our scientists in a highly secret 
and important new field,” it, nevertheless, 
remains true that he could have learned 
nothing there except by permission of the 
Army authorities. General Groves’ assertion 
that he refused Dr. May permission for a 
fourth visit to Chicago seems to imply very 
plainly that either the general himself or 
some highly placed subordinate had granted 
permission for the previous visits. In view 
of the very serious accusations now brought 
against Dr. May, it seems to have been some- 
thing less than the height of discretion and 
sound judgment of character for the Army 
ever to have allowed him to visit the labora- 
tory at all. Certainly it does not strengthen 
the argument that only in the hands of mili- 
tary officers, vested with plenary powers for 
the preservation of them, will our atomic 
secrets be safe. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, the last 
sentence of the editorial is, in itself, mis- 
representative, in that arguments have 
not been advanced for vesting military 
officers with plenary powers for the pres- 
ervation of secrets. In this matter of il- 
lustration that I have read, the main 
point is that General Groves in particu- 
lar appears to be damned by the Wash- 
ington Post on both sides of the question. 
On the one hand, he and the Manhat- 
tan district have been damned over the 
length and breadth of the land for mis- 
treating scientists, under the claim that 
extreme and unnecessary measures were 
used for the preservation of secrets. To- 
day the military officers are blamed for 
not having been tight enough in their 
security precautions. All that just by 
way of illustration of something that has 
been g0ing on. 

The military is always hammered after 
a war. That disheartens those who re- 
ceive the criticism, but it wears off and 
is not too important. What is impor- 
tant is the fact that many estimable 
people who are joining in the criticism 
of atomic energy matters, for instance, 
find themselves in strange company. lt 
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is the company of some elements who do 
not care for the preservation of this 
country as we have known it. 

RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, under the 
order already entered, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, to Tuesday, 
March 26, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Oscar L, Chapman to be Under Secretary 
of the Interior. 

DIstTrRIcT OF COLUMBIA 

Theodore Cogswell to be register of wills 
for the District of Columbia. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Sam E. Richardson to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the district of Vermont, 
with headquarters at Burlington, Vt. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Henry V. Schwalbaca to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 37, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 25, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou good Shepherd of the fold, 
send us forth with brave and willing 
hearts to meet the adventures of life. 
With unfeigned thanks we lift our prayer 
to Thee for reason and all the endow- 
ments of soul and body. For the gift of 
Thy patience, for Thy love and Thy 
guidance, we bow down and worship 
Thee, Let us feel the challenge of an 
earnest call to duty and become chan- 
nels through which divine grace can flow 
into other lives. Consecrate, O Father, 
the homes of our land; cleanse our poli- 
tics; hallow our daily work. Give us 
strength for our labor that we may seek 
unselfishly to bless and not curse, and 
let some word of Thine come home to 
cur hearts to make these hours a bene- 
diction and a helpful memory. O Light 
of the World, shine on the darkened souls 
of men, weary with tossing to and fro 
and longing for the morning, and lead us 
on until the shadows break and night 
shall be no more. Through Christ our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 21, 1946, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
asreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5201) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announcec that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate, 
No. 10, to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1821) 
entitled “An act to amend section 502 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, 
So as to authorize the appropriation of 
funds necessary to provide additional 
temporery housing units for distressed 
families of servicemen and for veterans 
and their families.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

. Department of Commerce. 

. Department of Justice. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of the Treasury. 

. Department of War. 

. National Wage Stabilization Board. 
. Petroleum Administration for War. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK IN 
RE H. R. 5671 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House which was read: 


MarcH 25, 1946. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: Pursuant to the authority heretofore 
granted, the Clerk received from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate the engrossed bill (H. R. 
5671) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, together with accompanying papers 
including a message that the Senate had 
agreed to the conference report on said bill 
as of March 21, 1946. 
Very truly yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee Fad on March 22, 
1946, examined and found truly enrolled 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5671. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted him on Thursday, March 
21, 1946, on Friday March 22, 1946, the 
Chair signed the enrolled bill of the 
House (H. R. 5671) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in 
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certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorp in two instances, in one to 
include a speech made by President Tru- 
man last Saturday and in the other to 
include a speech made by Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace. 

Mr. LANDIS (at the request of Mr. 
ManrTIN of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 19. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a very interesting 
article. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. ANn- 
DERSON] may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes tomorrow, after 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk, and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss 
SUMNER! be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes tomorrow after 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
desk, and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SECURITY COUNCIL OF UNITED NATIONS 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 


Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization convenes in New York City. 
In welcoming this great organization to 
our shores, I know that you, my col- 
leagues, share my sincere hope for the 
success of its efforts which simply must 
occur if civilization is to survive. I know 
I can also speak for you in expressing to 
the members of this Security Council, to 
their deputies, to Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, to his assistant secretaries, 
and to all of those associated with him 
in this worthwhile endeavor our very 
best wishes that they may find their 
residence in our country as pleasant as 
we hope their efforts te preserve peace 
will prove successful. 
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THE LATE VICE ADM. HOWARD L. VICKERY 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, since this 
House last adjourned, a most distin- 
guished public servant, a great patriot, 
and one who may properly be described as 
a casualty of the World War has passed 
to his eternal reward. Vice Adm. 
Howard L. Vickery, former Vice Chair- 
man of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, has died. In my opinion, our 
victory in World War II is largely due to 
his foresight, his service, and his sacri- 
fice. He had upon his shoulders, more 
largely than did any other man, the bur- 
den of building a merchant marine to 
win this war. That merchant marine 
helped to carry food, equipment, muni- 
tions, and armed forces to theaters of 
war in all parts of the world. 

Vice Admiral Vickery’s record of build- 
ing over 5,000 ships far surpasses all pre- 
ceding records. It is the world’s great- 
est shipbuilding achievement. From 
1937 to September 1940, he served as 
assistant to the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, and had 
supervision over all shipbuilding, design, 
and construction work in connection with 
the Commission’s program to rehabilitate 
the American merchant marine. 

In September 1940, Admiral Vickery 
was appointed by the President as a 
member of the United States Maritime 
Commission through special legislation, 
necessary because of his status as a com- 
missioned officer on the active list of the 
United States Navy. Asa member of the 
Maritime Commission, he continued, in 
addition to his other duties, his work in 
connection with the construction pro- 
gram which he assumed in 1937. 

In 1942, he assumed duties as Deputy 
Administrator, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and so continued until his retire- 
ment. 

From January 1, 1942, to September 1, 
1945, more than 5,000 ships, exceeding 
50,000,000 dead-weight tons, were built 
under Admiral Vickery’s supervision. 
The original peacetime program of the 
Maritime Commission was to build 50 
merchant ships per year for replacement 
of America’s antiquated merchant fleet. 
In 1939, under the impetus of war dan- 
gers, this program was advanced to 100 
ships per year; then, in 1940, to 200 per 
year; and, from 1940 to 1943, the program 
moved forward to 1,700 ships per year. 
This was an increase in production of 
approximately 3,400 percent over the 
construction program of 1938, as com- 
pared with a 1,700-percent increase in 
the aircraft field. 

After Pearl Harbor, Admiral Vickery, 
remembering our experience in World 
War I, announced that “Ships built for 
this war shall be used in this war,” and 
they were. Without them it is difficult 
to believe that we could have won. 

Admiral Vickery frequently appeared 
before the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. He gave of his wis- 
dom freely when invited to do so, but he 
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never sought to impose his judgment 
upon the committee. Admiral Vickery 
was always a welcome guest. Every 
man on the committee welcomed his ap- 
pearance, for all knew he would testify to 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, without extenuation or 
reservation of any kind and without con- 
sidering whether his testimony was fa- 
vorable to himself personally or not. He 
was frank to admit the possibility of mis- 
takes having been made, and he did not 
attempt to shift the responsibility to 
other shoulders. Many times I have 
heard him say: “That might have been a 
mistake; if so, it was my mistake, and I 
assume the _ responsibility.” He dis- 
armed all criticism by his frankness and 
his truth. 

Knowing how well Admiral Vickery 
discharged his duty and performed his 
task, how frank he was in his testimony, 
how greatly he tried to help the commit- 
tee in the solution of its problems, how 
willing he was to serve, and how much he 
did, how comprehensive was his knowl- 
edge, and how capable he was in present- 
ing the facts as he knew them, he dis- 
solved all criticism and disarmed all op- 
position so that in the end he had the 
united support of all the members of the 
committee. 

Admiral Vickery worked so unreserv- 
edly and harmoniously with his friend, 
Admiral Land, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, that the two came to be referred to 
as the Siamese Twins. 

Admiral Vickery was born at Beilevue, 
Ohio, April 20, 1892; educated in East 
High School of Cleveland; was gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1915 with the degree of bachelor 
of science. During the World War he 
served in the cruiser and transport force 
on the U.S. S. Charleston, and after the 
armistice was assigned to the Construc- 
tion Corps. In 1921 he took the master 
of science degree in naval architecture 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1922 he was in the United States Navy 
superintending constructor’s office at 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., 
Union Plant, San Francisco, Calif., su- 
pervising construction of submarines; 
1922—25, new-construction superintend- 
ent, docking superintendent, and outside 
superintendent at Boston Navy Yard; 
1925-28, loaned to Haitian Government 
as treaty engineer, as director shop, sup- 
ply, and transportation division; 1928- 
29, Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Washington, D. C.; 1929-33, served as 
technical adviser on shipping to Gov- 
ernor General of Philippines; 1933-34, 
attended Army Industrial College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 1934-37, head of War 
Plan Section, Design Branch, Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, Navy Depart- 
ment. Served on Fire and Structural 
Strength Committee of Senate Techni- 
cal Committee on Safety of Life at Sea, 
drafting regulations for passenger ves- 
sels. 

Admiral Vickery was a member of the 
Council of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers; member 
naval architecture committee, as well 
as classification committee, of the 
American Bureau of Shipping; formerly 
member Production Executive Commit- 
tee, War Production Board, and War 
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Manpower Commission; Chairman 
Postwar Planning Committee of the 
United States Maritime Commission: 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Cleveland Law School Cleveland, Ohio. 
and member, American Legion. 

Admiral Vickery was stricken during 
the war and spent some weeks in the hos- 
pital though by no means so long as he 
should have been there. He was devoted 
to his work. He could not give up, and 
even when his physical strength and 
vigor were impaired, he carried on unti] 
victory was won. There could be for him 
no rest while others fought. He is now 
a casualty of the great war as surely and 
as certainly as one who fell on the firing 
lines. 

Admiral Vickery was my personal 
friend. I never called upon him in vain. 
His patience, his calm courage, his com- 
prehensive scope of all details helped me 
and all of the committee in the work 
which in the war years we had to do, and 
which at times was heavy and man-kill- 
ing. 

Admiral Vickery worked well, he kept 
the faith, and the most that I could hope 
for myself or any of us is that when our 
work shall end we shall have performed 
our public tasks but half as well as Ad- 
miral Vickery performed his. He is gone, 
but he has left to all mank‘nd an in- 
spiring legacy which we shall cherish so 
long as each of us shall live. 

Admiral Vickery was married and 
leaves behind him a widow and two chil- 
dren, Lt. Comdr. Hugh Blanchard Vick- 
ery, United States Navy, and Barbara 
Willis Vickery. To the widow and chil- 
dren we extend our deepest sympathy 
and sorrow. 

Admiral Vickery was ever mindful of 
our .American merchant marine for 
peace and for war, and the members of 
our committee shall have before them at 
all times in their deliberations Admiral 
Vickery’s admonition, as expressed in his 
own words: 

In planning for America’s participation in 
postwar foreign trade, we may count on good 
ships and an experienced, seagoing person- 
nel, on competent ship-operating companies 
and on a shipbuilding industry anxious to 
participate. The ingredients which must be 
added are patronage and public support. 
When these are assured, the American mer- 
chant marine will have entered the most 
promising chapter of its long and stormy 


Career. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYLE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Record. 

Mr. VINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress by Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of 
Engineers, before the American Shore 
and Beach Preservation Association, 
March 21, 1946. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. DoyLe) was given permission to eX- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and 1n- 
clude an editorial. 
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Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances, in one to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Legion, First District of Indiana, and 
in the other two editorials appearing in 
the Gary Post-Tribune. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a statement 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative director 
of the American Veterans of World War 
II. together with two short newspaper 
clippings. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION IS 
OUR WORLD EMISSARY FOR PEACE 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. _Mr. Speaker, may I just 
extemporaneously say, I think it most 
appropriate to not only join in the wishes 
of my distinguished colleague that we 
hope for success of the United Nations 
Organization today convening in New 
York, but that we do something besides 
hope. First, we musi stop raising fear 
and suspicion and gossip and rumor that 
this hope of this war-torn world will 
not succeed. It seems to me highly im- 
portant that we recognize on the floor of 
this House that the United Nations Or- 
ganization is the agent, is the arm, is 
the emissary, is the representative of this 
Congress, if you please, for world peace, 
and that we ought to definitely stop 
raising thoughts of fear and suspicion 
and intolerance about it and the possi- 
bility of failure. Let us do our part fully 
besides hope. Let us work so that there 
will be no room for doukt. Let us work 
and pray and speak for success. Let us 
be confident of the triumph of peace on 
earth over material greed and lust for 
power. We must raise the spiritual 
sinews of our nations to a level which 
will hold at an equalizing level the scien- 
tific discoveries and uses of the last few 
days. 

I respectfully suggest we can do some- 
thing practical and powerful too about 
winning an enduring world peace by op- 
erating our own selves and this great 
legislative body somewhat as follows: 

First. Do not repeat as facts items of 
news about other countries and their 
attitudes and intentions, unless we know 
what we are saying is based on fact. 

Second. Do not assign evil intent and 
motives to Russia, England, or any other 
nation, unless we are prepared to prove 
our statements. 

Third. Do not castigate a whole peo- 
ple or a nation because of one incident 
or occurrence, which may even be found- 
ed on fact. 

Fourth. Give other nations as much 
credit for not desiring another war now, 
as we ourselves ask of them about our 
intentions. 

Fifth. Work, speak, pray as intently 
for peace to be established firmly in 
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the experience of the world through the 
UNO es we did to win the war. It is 
worth it. It is not less of a challenge. 
It is the most priceless and necessary 
achievement in the total relationships 
of mankind. 

Sixth. Let us practice what we preach. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include the address of Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, delivered over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network Sun- 
day evening, March 24. 

Mr. ROMULO (at the request of Mr. 
SHEPPARD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include two 
letters. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial from the 
Army Times. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include a bill he is introducing 
today, and in the other a letter from the 
Secretary of War having to do with mar- 
tial law in Hawaii; also, the broadcasts 
by Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., concerning it. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances and in- 
clude in each a newspaper article. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

[Miss Sumner of Illinois addressed the 
House. Her remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
which, effective July 1, 1947, would make 
it mandatory that every young man 
nominated for the Military Academy at 
West Point, either by Members of Con- 
gress, the President, or otherwise, be 
obliged to serve at least 9 months, with 
an honorable discharge, in the Regular 
Army or any component part thereof, 
prior to actually entering West Point. A 
similar bill is also being introduced in 
connection with the Naval Academy and 
service in the Navy or Marine Corps by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoLeE]. 

I want to point out that by carrying 
out these provisions we would insure 
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every graduate of West Point and An- 
napolis having had enlisted service. 
That would go a long way to improve the 
armed services insofar as the attitude 
of commissioned officers toward enlisted 
men is concerned. Secondly, it would 
capitalize our successful experience in 
the operation of the officer candidate 
schools during this war, in which many 
fine young leaders in the lower grades of 
the commissioned service were developed 
from the enlisted personnel, both from 
among volunteers and those who were 
inducted under selective service. In the 
third place, it would automatically screen 
out numerous young men who are suc- 
cessful in entering both Academies, but 
who soon thereafter drop out, having 
evidently pursued the courses at West 
Point and Annapolis only to obtain an 
education. 

From numerous sources, including 
conferences with officials of the War De- 
partment, I am convinced that this will 
be a step in the right direction and result 
only in a more enlightened relationship 
between officer and enlisted personnel 
of both the Army and Navy, and, there- 
fore, these measures should have the 
support of both War and Navy Depart- 
ments, with the approval of Congress. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. JONKMAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. | 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. STEFAN addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 


His 


in the Recorp in two instances and in 
each instance to include certain ma- 
terial. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances, in one to include a 
report, and in the other to include a 
letter. 

Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein his 
statement before the Committee on 
Ways and Means entitled “Lest Ye For- 
get.” 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I quote the following from a recent issue 
of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier: 

As predictions were freely made that the 
Nation faces one of the greatest meat short- 
ages in history, in view of drastic reductions 
in beef slaughtering by packing plants, R. A. 
Rath, president of the Rath Packing Co., said 
operations in the beef kill here were down 
to about one-fourth to one-third of capacity. 


The reason given is that the company 
is unable under OPA price ceilings to 
compete with the black market in buying 
cattle. 

This is a sample of price control a la 
Chester Bowles. In spite of the propa- 
ganda being put out, the public is learn- 
ing that the OPA is not solving produc- 
tion and cost problems. It is only 
sweeping them under the rug. 

This Congress should do something 
about it before it is too late. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. CLEVENGER) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a poem. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Dairy Cooperative. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, OPA has 
closed down most of the meat-packing 
plants in my district because they claim 
they are unable to make ends meet under 
the OPA regulations, price ceilings, and 
bunglings. -One of the concerns sent me 
a statement of their business. The net 
sales amounted to $850,000, on which they 
had a loss of $108,796.17. But they re- 
ceived from the Government subsidies 
amounting to $78,086.23. Think of it, 
subsidies amounting to $78,086.23. This 
to be paid by future generations. He is 
still in the red $30,704.94 after receiving 
this large subsidy; so is the Government 
in the red. It must be that the OPA has 
the squeeze on these meat-packing in- 
dustries or they would not be closing 
down. They say that the OPA is put- 
ting the squeeze on all business. An- 
other company states to me in a letter: 

For more than 2 years we have not sold beef 
nor Veal, for to follow the regulations would 
mean an out-of-pocket loss to us of $25 to $30 
per head. But these regulations have made 
it possible for the other sort of fellows to take 
up our business at $50 per head profit. 


He means the black-market fellows. 
So where does the public benefit? The 
New Deal OPA drives out legitimate busi- 
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ness and substitutes the black-market 
operators. 

Oh, where are you taking business? 
To the poorhouse and bankruptcy. 


PROSPERITY ON AMERICAN FARMS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently came to my desk a copy of a very 
fine article from the February issue of 
the Country Gentleman, entitled “De- 
troit Takes the Farm Road,” calling at- 
tention to the activities of certain busi- 
ness executives of the city of Detroit who 
banded together in research with efforts 
directed toward working out what they 
could to help solve the farmer’s problems 
and raise his income. 

These executives after thorough study 
came to this conclusion: 

Prosperity begins on the farm. Unless the 
farmer is prosperous industry cannot be 
prosperous; labor cannot be prosperous; no- 
body can be prosperous. 


I hope all Members interested in the 
future prosperity of the country will take 
time to read this very interesting article, 
which I am placing in the Appendix. 
Particularly do I call it to the attention 
of our many urban Representatives who 
all too often think in terms of income 
only as it applies to labor in factory and 
shop. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article 
by Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement made by the president of the 
General Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances and include 
therewith editorials from the St. Mary’s 
Daily Press. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorD in two instances, 
one on Government planning and the 
other on our obligations to the Greek Na- 
tion. 


‘ 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Merrow] may address the House 
on Wednesday for 30 minutes, after the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDING SECTION 201 (G) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 388, an act 
to amend section 201 (g) of the Nation. 
ality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139: g 
U.S. C. 601), with a Senate amendment, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 201 of the Nation. 
ality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U.S. c. 
601) is hereby amended by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection to be known as subsection 


): 

“*(i) A person born outside the United 
States and its outlying possessions of par- 
ents one of whom is a citizen of the United 
States who has served or shall serve honor- 
ably in the armed forces of the United States 
after December 7, 1941, and before the date 
of the termination of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war as proclaimed by the President or 
determined by a joint resolution by the Con- 
gress and who, prior to the birth of such 
person, has had 10 years’ residence in the 
United States or one of its outlying pos- 
sessions, at least five of which were after 
attaining the age of 12 years, the other being 
an alien: Provided, That in order to retain 
such citizenship, the child must reside in 
the United States or its outlying possessions 
for a period or periods totaling 5 years be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided 
further, That, if the child has not taken up a 
residence in the United States or its outlying 
possessions by the time he reaches the age 
of 16 years, or if he resides abroad for such 
a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the 5 years’ residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before 
reaching the age of 21 years, his American 
citizenship shall thereupon cease.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman kindly explain the 
amendment? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
to make sure that the children born 
abroad of our soldiers are born into 
United States citizenship. In other 
words, one parent is a citizen and the 
other an alien. Citizenship does not de- 
scend to the child by birth unless the 
citizen parent has resided for a period 
of 10 years in the United States, 5 oi 
which must be after its sixteenth birth- 
day. 

Inasmuch as we enlisted youngsters 
at 17 and drafted them at 18, many of 
our boys have married foreign girls and 
had babies born to them before the 
twenty-first birthday of the citizen 
father. 

All this is to provide that as far as our 
service people are concerned, they 
merely must have 5 years of their 10 
years’ residence in the United Siates 
subsequent to the twelfth birthday in- 
stead of the sixteenth birthday. In 
other words, a child born in a foreign 
land, although of an American parent, 
must live in America at least 10 years, 
5 of which must be after the age of 16. 
They were drafted at 18 and they never 
had time to live that 5 years after they 
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were 16. So it is simply releasing that 
one particular item. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Their 
service in the American Army prevented 
them from complying with the provisions 
of the law? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

“Mr. LESINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. If a man came here in 
1940 and became an American citizen 
and joined the Army and he went back 
to Europe and served in the army of 
occupation and married a French girl, 
for instance, and had a child, he would 
get no benefit from this? 

Mr. LESINSKI. He would get no ben- 
efit unless he were an American citizen. 

Mr. KEAN. But he was an American 
citizen. 

Mr. LESINSKi. If he were an Ameri- 
can citizen then he might go abroad and 
marry a foreign woman and bring her 
here. That is under your Bill of Rights. 

Mr. KEAN. No; but if he became an 
American citizen and joined the Army, 
cay in 1940, then he went abroad in the 
Army, married a French girl—I know of 
a case just like this—married a French 
girl and is now in Germany in the army 
ef occupation, and they are about to 
have a child, that child will not be an 
American citizen because this man had 
not lived in America for 10 years. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes; but he can bring 
that wife and child to America. The 
child must live at least 5 years in Amer- 
ica after the age of 16. When he has 
done so and makes a declaration to that 
effect then he would become a citizen. 

Mr. KEAN. Even though the father 
had not lived in the United States for 10 
years? 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is correct, as 
lone as he is an American citizen. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, frankly, I am not 
very enthusiastic over any of these bills 
that break down our present immigra- 
tion laws. It seems to me this ought to 
be limited to the period of hostilities and 
not be extended beyond VJ-day. 

Mr. LESINSKI. It is not extended be- 
yond that; it extends up to just that 
time. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I think if you will 

read the amendment, it states “for the 
duration of the war.” The war is not 
over until Congress passes an act declar- 
ing it at an end and the President issues 
a proclamation to that effect. So it seems 
to me that an amendment ought to be 
inserted to limit its operations to the pe- 
id of actual hostilities. 
Mr. LESINSKI. I believe that in pass- 
ing a law as long as it refers only to our 
own soldiers serving in our Army, it is all 
We may have an army of occupa- 
lion for another 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have had a good 
many people that got out of the country 
to avoid military service and they wanted 
to stay out until after the war was over. 
They ought not to be permitted to use 
this as a smoke screen to get back into the 
United States, 

Mr. LESINSKI. 
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They are not permit- 
As a matter of fact many such 
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people coming back have been arrested. 
They are not entitled to the benefits of 
this law. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
agree to that language I would not ob- 
ject; otherwise I want the bill brought 
to the floor of the House so we can 
amend it. Read the amendment. If 
the gentleman will accept the amend- 
—— I propose I will not object to the 

ill. 


Mr. LESINSKI. This is a Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but we 
do not have to accept it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. And this Senate 


amendment only takes care of our sol- 
diers who were inducted before they had 
a chance to fulfill all the requirements 
of citizenship. 

Mr. RANKIN. I listened very care- 
fully to the reading of this Senate amend- 
ment. 
ate amendment at all; but if we do adopt 
it, it certainly ought to be limited not to 
the duration of the war—it may be 5 
years before the war is declared at an 
end—but it ought to be limited to the 
actual duration of hostilities. If you 
will accept that amendment to the 
amendment I will not object; otherwise 
I want it brought to the floor in the regu- 
lar way sO we can amend it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I have gone all over 
this Senate amendment, and I see no 
reason why it should be amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


AMENDMENT OF LANHAM ACT—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. LANHAM submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 1821) to amend section 502 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, 
so as to authorize the appropriation of 
funds necessary to provide an additional 
100,000 temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1821) to amend section 502 of the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national defense, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 
14, 1940, as amended, so as to authorize the 
appropriation of funds necessary to provide 
additional temporary housing units for dis- 
tressed families of servicemen and for vet- 
erans and their families, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
House amendment, insert the following: 
“That section 502 (a) of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to expedite the provisions of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes’, approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, is amended by striking out 
*$160,000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*$410,000,000.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 502 of said Act be 
amended by adding after subsection (c) 
thereof the following subsections: 


We do not have to adopt the Sen-— 
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“*(d) Upon approval of an application, 
made by any educational institution, State 
or political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organization, for tempo- 
rary housing for the purposes of this title, 
the National Housing Administrator, if he 
determines that such action will aid in expe- 
diting the provision of such temporary hous- 
ing, may— 

“*(1) transfer hereunder to the applicant 
structures or facilities necessary or suitable 
to provide such temporary housing; and 

“*(2) contract to reimburse the applicant 
(including the making of advances) for the 
cost, as certified by the applicant and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, in the reloca- 
tion or conversion (including the costs of 
disassembling, transporting and reerecting 
structures and facilities, and connecting util- 
ities from dwellings to mains, but not in- 
cluding the costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or the installation of streets and 
utility mains) of such temporary housing 
and facilities. 

“*(e) The term “administrative expenses”, 
as used in this title V, shall be deemed to ir- 
clude administrative expenses of the National 
Housing Agency in performing any functions 
with respect to priorities or allocations of 
materials or equipment for public or private 
housing, and of the Housing Expediter (in- 
cluding until June 30, 1946, those of any Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out parts of the 
veterans’ emergency housing program of the 
Housing Expediter authorized by existing law, 
to the extent that additional administrative 
expenses of such agencies are thereby in- 
volved) in performing any functions with 
respect to facilitating the provision of veter- 
ans’ housing authorized by existing law.’” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Fritz G. LANHAM, 

C. JASPER BELL, 

FRANK W. BoyYKIN, 

J. Harry McGrecor, 

ROBERT L. RODGERS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JAMES E. MURRAY, 

LISTER HILL, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Rospert A. Tart, 

ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1821) to amend section 
502 of the Act entitled “An Act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, so 
as to authorize the appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide additional temporary 
housing units for distressed families of 
servicemen and for veterans and their 
families, submit the following written state- 
ment explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying conference 
report. 

House amendment to subksection (e) of 
section 2 provided for the limitation of ad- 
ministrative expenses to housing for veterans 


providea under title V of said act. The 
Senate receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House and agreed to the 


same with an amendment as follows: 
Substitute for subsection (e) of section 2 
the following: 
“(e) The term ‘administrative expenses’, 
as used in this title V, shall be deemed to 
include administrative expenses of the 


functions with respect to priorities or allo- 
cations of materials or equipment for public 
or private housing, and of the Housing Ex- 
pediter (including until June 30, 1946, those 
of any Government agencies in carrying out 
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parts of the veterans’ emergency housing 
program of the Housing Expediter authorized 
by existing law, to the extent that additional 
administrative expenses of such agencies are 
thereby involved) in performing any func- 
tions with respect to facilitating the pro- 
vision of veterans’ housing authorized by 
existing law.” 

Fritz G. LANHAM, 

C. JASPER BELL, 

FRANK W. BoyYKIN, 

J. Harry McGRecor, 

RosertT L. RODGERS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (S. 1821) to amend section 
502 of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, so as to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to provide an 
additional one hundred thousand tempo- 
rary housing units for distressed families 
of servicemen and for veterans and their 
families. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does the bill deal with 
subsidies? Have subsidies been added to 
it since it left the House? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; this bill has no 
subsidies whatever added. The Senate 
made merely a change in a technical pro- 
vision of the bill as it passed the House 
dealing with administrative expenses. 

This has to do with housing for vet- 


erans to be constructed from surplus 
Army and Navy barracks and available 


war housing, 
recently. 

Mr. RICH. And the subsidy provision 
asked by the administration is eliminated 
and is out of the bill? 

Mr. LANHAM. This is an entirely 
different bill. It does not involve sub- 
sidies. This is a bill from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds mak- 
ing some of these barracks and other 
housing available for the veterans. 

Mr. RICH. That is all right as long 
as we cut the subsidies out. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are buildings 
that are already constructed and owned 
by the Federal Government and will go to 
waste unless something is done? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is true. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to concur in 
the statement of the chairman. As one 
of the conferees we met with Members 
of the other body and we reached an 
agreement on this bill. It does not con- 
tain the question raised by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
This bill simply takes care of the bar- 
racks of the Army and Navy that have 
been declared surplus, and authorizes an 
expenditure for the tearing down, trans- 
porting and reconstruction of these units 
in municipalities and colleges for the aid 
of the veterans. 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. And the amend- 
ment provides for administrative ex- 
penses only under existing law. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is not a program 
to unload on the veterans a lot of pre- 
fabricated houses at two or three times 
what they are worth. This permits the 
veterans to secure houses already built 


an act which we passed 
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out of real American material in order 
that they may use them for their own use 
and occupation. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. I see no objection 
whatever to the measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LANHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the full report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, the next day and the 
day following, at the conclusion of any 
other special orders, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 50 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not the slightest intention of using all of 
the special orders granted me, but I in- 
tend to use one if I do not succeed in 
presenting a question of personal privi- 
lege tomorrow. It had been my purpose 
to make answer to the false and mali- 
cious charges of one Walter Winchell 
made on the 17th of March. As I have 
been advised, that the majority party 
wishes to use this room for a conference 
this afternoon, I have deferred my re- 
marks until tomorrow or some subse- 
quent day. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address by Henry 
Ford 2d. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday, April 2, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask uani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 20 minutes. 


MARCH 25 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn. 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL askeg 
and was given permission to extend hi; 
remarks in the REcorpD. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement by J. 4 
Leib of the Veterans of World War IL 
and a letter addressed to him by Gen- 
eral Hawley. 


OMNIBUS BILL 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Hou 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, very 
shortly we are going to consider an omni- 
bus bill. Under the rules of procedure 
debate on those bills is very limited, and 
that is why I am taking 1 minute at 
this time. There will be 5 minutes on a 
side, if the time is used, in connectic 
with each section of the bill. Each sec- 
tion represents a private claim. All 1 
want to say now is that during my serv- 
ice in the House we have never had a 
better personnel on the Claims Commit- 
tee. Some of you know, because you hay 
had the committee operate on and act 
on bills that have come before it. Solam 
asking when the time comes for the ob- 
jectors to object—of whom I am ver) 
fond, and for whom I have the most pro- 
found regard—I want you to bear in mind 
then what I cannot say now, name) 
that the time will be so limited that y 
will either have to stand by the commil- 
tee or you will have to repudiate it. & 
get ready for what is coming. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that eve! 
bill which will be presented to the H 
for consideration in a few minutes |! 
been carefully checked over by memue: 
of the Claims Committee of the House 
Representatives. The Claims Commit- 
tee has heard the evidence and has re- 
ported favorably on those bills where t! 
claimant is entitled to redress from h 
Government. You cannot sue the G 
ernment of the United States in an) 
these cases and the only place whe! 
lief can be had is before Congress. 

In none of these bills which are in this 
omnibus bill, to be considered very shor'- 
ly, do I have any personal interest. As! 
recall, none of these claimants live in 
Minnesota. My only connection wi!" 
these cases is the fact that I am a mem- 
ber of the Claims Committee. I attend 
the committee meetings and I am /2- 
miliar with the facts involved in thes 
measures. 

For a long time we have had Members 
of the House designated to check th 
work of the Claims Committee and if 
they feel that the Claims Committee as 
made a mistake in acting favorably, une 
objectors are charged with the respon 
bility of making a motion to strike the 
particular claims out of the bill. I am 
going to differ with the objectors >v' 
there will be no personalities so far as! 
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am concerned. I respect every one of 
them and I feel that they have a mistaken 
view of these different claims. It is too 
bad that we do not have more time in 
which to diseuss the facts. However, the 
House rules only provide 5 minutes de- 
pate for and 5 minutes debate against 
any particular amendment under this 
omnibus bill. So, let me say to the Mem- 
pers of the House that you should not 
take too seriously some broad statement 
that somebody opposed to a claim may 
make when the claim comes before you 
fora vote. It is easy to make statements 
and sometimes wrong impressions are 
created and the other side of the question 
cannot, in the brief time allotted, make 
proper explanations. You Members will 
be safe in following the best judgment 
that the members of the Claims Com- 
mittee have exercised in these cases. I 
know that there are bound to be differ- 
ences of opinion on almost everything. 
Each Member has a different viewpoint 
perhaps from the author of the bill. 
Those situations are bound to arise. I 
would urge the Members of the House to 
stand by the report of the Committee on 
Claims. The committee has heard the 
evidence and most of the arguments that 
will hereafter be made or presented to 
and argued before the Committee on 
Claims. Do not be misled by any last- 
minute statements which should have 
been presented to the committee and 
which the committee now has no op- 
portunity to refute. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McCormack addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


OMNIBUS BILL 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR,. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the objectors, duly appointed by the 
Speaker, I want to reply to my very dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER] who is a ca- 
pable Member of Congress: and a very 
valuable member of the Claims Commit- 
tee. May I say that we objectors have a 
high regard for the Committee on 
Claims, but we feel they are human and 
subject to error. This Congress more 
than once has taken exception to various 
legislation that has been recommended 
by various committees. As the gentle- 
man has said, we only have 5 minutes. 
We hope all Members will stay on the 
floor, and I think after you hear the argu- 
ments both pro and con you will agree 
with your objectors and you will disagree 
with some of the recommendations sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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FIRST OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first omnibus bill on the Private Cal- 
endar, H. R. 3068. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3068) 
for the relief of sundry claimants, and 
for other purposes, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title I—(H. R. 2092. For the relief of the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corpora- 
tion.) By Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the Growers Fertilizer 
Co., a Florida corporation, the sum of 
$2,017.84 in full settlement of ali claims 
against the United States for goods furnished 
to the clients of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture 
upon the order and authority of an agent 
of said Farm Security Administration dur- 
ing the period from April 15, 1937, to March 
22, 1938: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid of deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 


shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: Be- 
ginning on page 1, strike out all of title I. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
measure is on behalf of the Growers 
Fertilizer Co., of Florida. ‘That is a cor- 
poration with its principal office and 
place of business located at Fort Pierce, 
Fla. 

In 1937 and 1938, under the plan of 
Farm Security Administration, the Grow- 
ers Fertilizer Co. sought to sell fertilizer 
to many farmers in that area, of some 
four counties. A Mr. Williamson and a 
Mr. Arrants were representatives in that 
particular area of the Farm Security 
Administration. It is shown in the re- 
port that before the Growers Fertilizer 
Co. extended any credit to any farmers, 
or sold them the fertilizer without pay- 
ment being made at that time, the 
agents of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion advised them not to exend the 
credit unless the farmers secured loans 
because the Government would not pay 
the cost on any of the sales of fertilizer 
so made. The matter of payment was 
left entirely up to the farmer. If the 
farmer obtained a loan from the Farm 
Security Administration from which he 
could pay for his fertilizer, that was en- 
tirely proper, but the Government did 
not stand behind any of the sales that 
were made insofar as payment was con- 
cerned. And the Growers Fertilizer Co., 
Inc., was so advised before such Sales 
were made. 

However, in 1937 and 1938 the com- 
pany did sell fertilizer to these farmers, 
and did so after they had been advised 
not to make such sales, that the Govern- 
ment would not be responsible for the 
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payment for any of the fertilizer sold to 
the farmers. 

Some of the sales were not paid for, 
and now the Growers Fertilizer Co., even 
in the face of the statements which had 
been made to it by the agents of the 
Farm Security Administration, to the 
effect that the Government would not 
stand responsible for any of the pay- 
ments, and in the face of the fact that 
they sold the fertilizer but the farmers 
have not paid for it, seeks to collect the 
amount of $2,017.84 from the United 
States Government on account of the 
fertilizer delivered to those farmers. 

I may say that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is against this bill. In the re- 
port you will find his statement opposing 
the adoption of this title because, he 
said, it would chart a new course. Here- 
tofore there has never been any payment 
similar in character to this made by the 
United States Government on account of 
any purchases made by farmers in this 
country. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Who notified this com- 
pany that they should not deliver any 
more fertilizer? 

Mr. SPRINGER. A report from the 
Department of Agriculture includes this 
sentence: 

Our field officials advised us that the claim- 
ant was informed prior to his extension of 
credit that the Government would not be 
responsible for these accounts. 


Mr. RICH. Who made that 
ment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Harry L. Brown. I 
may say that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is entirely opposed to the adoption 
of this particular legislation. From the 
time the matter started with the Re- 
settlement Administration, and then on 
to the Farm Security Administration, the 
first communication from the Growers’ 
Fertilizer Co. was chat the Government 
owed six hundred and twenty dollars and 
some cents. Then another letter came 
along in which they had increased the 
amount to about $1,200 or $1,400. Inthe 
last communication which they received, 
the Growers’ Fertilizer Co. claimed 
$2,017.84. I ask that this title be stricken 
out and that this measure be not granted 
because it will estadlish a new precedent 
and chart a new and a novel course. It 
would mean our Government would pay 
the fertilizer bill of this certain group of 
farmers, to the exclusion of all others. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is to pay the sum of $2,017.84 to 
the Growers’ Fertilizer Co. that have fur- 
nished fertilizer to the farmers of Glades, 
Broward, St. Lucie, and other counties. 
This claim arose as follows: Williamson, 
who was the State director, and a Mr. 
Arrants, came to J. #. Nobles, who I 
know to be an outstanding and honest 
man, and made arranzements with him 
to furnish these fertilizers to applicants 


state- 
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for loans. These fertilizers were fur- 
nished upon the orders of Arrants and 
not upon the orders of the farmers them- 
Selves. That is clear. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? Who was the 
Government official who told them to 
furnish the fertilizers? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The Gov- 
ernment officials were Williamson and 
Arrants, representing the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Mr. PITTENGER. There is no doubt 
about that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
question about that. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Then after they 
got the fertilizer they repudiated their 
obligation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is ex- 
actly right. They got the fertilizer 
upon the representation of the agents 
they sent down there. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would 
like to yield to the gentleman, but I 
cannot because I only have a short time 
to explain the case to the Members of the 
House. Is the membership of the House 
of Representatives going to let a man go 
down there who purports to represent 
the Farm Security Administration and 
obtain fertilizer that went to the farm- 
ers and then fail to see that this man gets 
paid on the strength of a letter written 
from the Department of Agriculture be- 
cause they say they had no information? 
Where is the testimony of Williamson? 
Where is the testimony of Arrants? 
There is not a single word heard from 
them. The record shows absolutely and 
unequivocably that these fertilizers were 
furnished upon the orders of Arrants and 
Williamson. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. You want this bill 
to be paid and the vote therefore should 
be “no” because the motion is to strike 
this section out and thus not pay the bill. 
Therefore, the way to vote is “no” on this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
rect. 

We have 21 members of the Committee 
onClaims. This claim has been investi- 
gated by them, not once, but twice. It 
came to the floor of the House once be- 
fore and on the objection of two Mem- 
bers, as you Know, the bill was sent back 
to the committee under the rules of the 
House. It went back to a subcommittee 
which looked into the merits of this bill. 
It is now here upon the recommendation 
of that subcommittee and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the full committee. 
Are you going to stand by that commit- 
tee or are you going to accept the opinion 
oi one objector? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RIVERS. What was the vote in 
committee? Was it unanimous? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. It 
unanimous so far as I know. 
know of any opposition. 

Mr. PITTENGER. And that is true, 
not only as to this one committee, but 


There is no 


That is cor- 


will 


was 
I do not 


of the committee of the previous Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Absolutely. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Are you going to 
stand by the committee or are you going 
to do away with it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. PrTTen- 
GER]. You know the hostory of this case. 
I hope the membership of the House 
will stand by the committee. If you do 
not stand by the committee, then we 
might just as well do away with the Com- 
mittee on Claims and not have them re- 
port to the Congress at all. I hope you 
vote down this amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision there were—ayes 26, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title II—(H. R. 2063. For the relief of Peter 
Paul Bacic, Charles C. Cox, H. Forest 
Haugh, and Luther M. Durst.) By Mr. 
Ropcers of Pennsylvania. 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Peter Paul Bacic, Transfer, Pa., 
the sum of $500 to Charles C. Cox, Transfer, 
Pa., the sum of $590.76; to H. Forest Haugh, 
Transfer, Pa., the sum of $391.75; and to 
Luther M. Durst, Transfer, Pa., the sum of 
$310. The payment of such sums shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of said individ- 
uals against the United States for property 
damage sustained by them when water wells 
on their farms either became dry or polluted 
due to the lowering of the water table in that 
area as the result fo the drilling of several 
deep wells by a private contractor under con- 
tract with the United States to provide water 
for Camp Reynolds (formerly Shenango Per- 
sonnel Replacement Depot), in Pymatuning 
Township, Mercer County, Pa: 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 7, after the word “Pennsyl- 
vania”, insert “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any suin not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title ITI—(H. R. 1758. For the relief of Harry 
Tansey.) By Mr. Rowan. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Harry Tansey, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., the sum of $39,105, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
as reimbursement of the value of tax-paid 
liquor, which was seized on the Ist day of 
December 1923 and illegally destroyed by 
Federal prohibition agents on the 18th day 
of October 1926, at Chicago, Ill.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
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present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 


SPARKMAN). 
present. 
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violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor: 
Strike out title III. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


(Mr. 
Evidently a quorum is not 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


Andrews, Ala. 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 

Bates, Mass. 
Beall 

Bender 
Bishop 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Burch 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Colmer 
Corbett 

Cox 

Cravens 
Crosser 
Curley 

Davis 
Dawson 

De Lacy 
Douglas, Calif. 
Durham 
Elseesser 
Ervin 
Fenton 
Fernandez 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 


SPARKMAN). 


quorum. 


[Roll No. 65] 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fulton 
Gathings 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Granahan 
Gregory 
Gross 
Holl, 

Leonard W. 
Haileck 
Hand 
Hart 
Hartley 
Healy 
Heffernan 
Hobbs 
Holifield 
Holmes, Mass. 
Jackson 
Jennings 
Johnson, 

Lyndon B. 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Il. 
Keogh 
King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
LaFollette 
Latham 
Lemke 
Luce 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McGlinchey 
Mankin 
Mansfield, 

Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Mason 
May 


‘ 


Merrow 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Norton 
O'Toole 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Ploeser 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rains 
Ramey 
Reed, Il. 
Rizley 

Roe, N. Y. 
Savage 
Schwabe, Ok! 
Sheridan 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ill 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Somers. N. Y 
Sumners, Tex 
Sundstrom 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas, N. J 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Towe 
Wadsworth 
Weaver 
Weichel 
White 
Whittington 
Wolfenden, P 
Wood 


(Mr 


On this roll call 301 Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, 4 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispense 


with, 


ivi4 


FIRST OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS 
. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, + 
want to assure the Members of the Hous: 
that I did not raise the point of order 
that a quorum was not present, but I am 
certainly glad that we have so man! 
Members here to listen to the arguments 
on the bill and especially to listen to MY 
reason for attempting to strike out this 
item which would pay to Harry Tans) 
$39,500 for an alleged payment of tax 
on liquor back in 1923. This amenG- 
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ment refers to title III of the omnibus 
pill, or H. R. 1758, for the relief of Harry 
Tansey. This is the third bill which has 
come before various Congresses relative 
to this particular case. It originally 
was introduced as a claim for payment 
of $81,000 to Harry Tansey for the 
alleged payment of taxes and interest, 
taxes paid on liquor stored in Chicago, 
Ill., during the bootleg era of 1923. 
Then a new bill was introduced and 
presented for $49,500. Now we have 
another for $39,500 all relative to the 
same case. I cannot go into the details 
in the short time I have, but may I briefly 
say that this liquor was originally owned 
by the Grommes and Ullrich Co., whole- 
sale dealers. Z 

The firm of Grommes & Ullrich, Inc., 
at a special meeting of the board of 
directors on March 9, 1923, elected Harry 
‘Tansey president and director and by 
special resolution voted that company 
be dissolved and that the assets consist- 
ing of liquor be distributed at the rate of 
one case to each share of stock issued 
and outstanding. 

On or about April 23, 1923, Roscoe 
Andrews, prohibition director for the 
State of Illinois, was suspended for the 
reason of having issued permits for the 
dissolution of the assets of Grommes & 
Ullrich Co. In November 1923 the Gov- 
ernment seized certain liquors stored in 
a barn located at 2419 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. On January 5, 1925, in 
the case of United States of America 
against Robert Mulcahy and Romaine 
Blakesly, Harry Tansey intervened with 
the claim that the liquor seized from 
Robert Mulcahy belonged to him and 
asked that same be returned to him. 
His appeal was denied, and on October 
18, 1926, the liquor was destroyed. 

There was involved about 1,700 cases 
of liquor. The Government filed in 
District Court of the United States, 
Northern District of Illinois, equity 
No. 3798, seeking to have said premises 
where liquor was stored declared a nui- 
sance under section 22, title II, of the 
National Prohibition Act. Harry S. 
Tansey filed an intervening petition. 
After numerous hearings United States 
District Judge James H. Wilkerson issued 
a final decree on January 6, 1926. On 
October 2, 1928, the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, upon motion of 
counsel of appellant, dismissed the ap- 
peal. May I read from report—as you 
note I have said that Mr. Harry Tansey 
wants this $39,500 for repayment of an 
alleged payment of liquor tax. 

I read from report of John T. Sulli- 
van, Acting Secretary of Treasury: 


Available reports and files do not show 
when or from whom the liquor was pur- 
chased by Grommes & Ullrich, or what, if 
any, commodity tax thereon was paid by the 
company or by Mr. Tansey. 


Mr. Tansey had his day in court in 
Chicago. He was found not guilty once 
of transporting bootleg liquor. ‘Then 
when the Federal court in the great State 
of Illinois decided that this building 
Where this liquor was stored was a nui- 
Sance, Mr. Tansey, through his attorney, 
went to court and tried to prove that it 
Was not a nuisance and that the court 
vas in error, I know they are going to 
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say that the court was prejudiced against 
Mr. Tansey and those who were han- 
dling liquor in the year 1923. I am not 
saying whether the court was in error 
or not but the records will prove that 
Mr. Tansey’s own counsel withdrew the 
case before the case was heard. Then 
the court declared that the liquor should 
be destroyed and they destroyed it. We 
often hear people say that courts are 
prejudiced when their decisions do not 
meet with our own personal approval. 

Mr.DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr.DONDERO. You have stated that 
there have been three bills introduced so 
far. In any of these bills, has any evi- 
dence been submitted to show that the 
tax was paid? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not know for 
the simple reason that I have not given 
careful study to the other two bills, but 
I do know that the statement I have 
read to the House is in the report of this 
bill, and in that statement the Secretary 
of the Treasury, John L. Sullivan, defi- 
nitely states they have no record of any 
tax ever having been paid on this liquor. 
If it is not true I would say to the 
capable gentlemen from Michigan I am 
certain that the proponents of this bill 
would submit evidence in that regard. 
Yet, we are faced today with the re- 
quest for payment which originally was 
$81,000, then $49,500, and now $39,500. 
Why the various figures? If he is en- 
titled to anything he is entitled to it all. 

Certainly this House does not want to 
go on record saying that we are going 
to pay a questionable tax claim that 
comes before this House for liquor that 
was destroyed back in 1923. If we start 
that procedure, every man who had liquor 
at that time, who claims he paid a tax 
on it, will come to you as his Congress- 
man and insist that he be paid for the 
tax that was on the liquor that was de- 
stroyed, according to law—and by order 
of the court. 

We are faced today with the question 
of deciding whether or not this case 
which has been heard before the courts 
of Illinois and refused, which has been 
refused by the Treasury Department, will 
be allowed, and whether or not we are 
going to pay for a very questionable 
bill—of $39,500. 

I hope you will vote to strike out this 
title and agree with my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] has 
expired. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came to Wash- 
ington a little over 3 years ago, I met 
Harry Tansey. I knew him in Chicago 
as a well-to-do gentleman. I asked him, 
“Harry, what are you doing here?” He 
said, “Bill, I have had a case for 9 years, 
I have lost my money. I have come 
down here to secure a position so I could 
watch the case myself. I am unable to 
engage legal counsel, but I am confident I 
am right in this case.” 

He was occupying a very menial posi- 
tion at that time. The bill had been 
presented before, and I presented it. It 
went to the Committee on Claims and 
was unanimously recommended to the 
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House, where it was passed. It went to 
the Senate, and there it failed, with a 
number of other similar bills, when the 
Senate adjourned. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ROWAN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. When the Dill 
passed the House in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, there was not a single dis- 
senting vote against it, was there? 

Mr. ROWAN. There was not. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. There was not a 
single dissenting vote against it. 

Mr. ROWAN. There was not. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Nov, this bill is 
here under the same circumstances. It 
would have passed the Senate in the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress except that this 
bill and dozens of others were not 
reached because of adjournment. 

Mr. ROWAN. That is right. 

Mr. PITTENGER. If you want to pay 
this man money which the House Com- 
mittee on Claims said he had coming, 
the vote on this pending amendment is 
“no”? 

Mr. ROWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Because’ the 
amendment is to strike out the title. If 
you want to keep it in the bill, the vote 
is “no.” 

Mr. ROWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. ROWAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I was listening to 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor]. 
Let me say to the Members of the House 
that I know we need objectors. I think 
the gentleman from Ohio is one of the 
best we ever had. He is one of the fair- 
est. But I think he is 100-percent wrong 
in connection with this claim. He 
brought out a great many things. I lis- 
tened to all of it. I do not have any in- 
terest in this bill any more than I have in 
any other bill that comes before the Com- 
mittee on Claims. That is the interest of 
helping my colleagues. Harry Tansey 
did not have the money to fight the case 
in the courts. All this bill does is refund 
to him the amount of tax that was paid 
on the bonded merchandise and he does 
not get anything for the material. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
man yield? Will the gentleman admit 
that Tansey is on the floor of this House 
now? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Well, I do not know 
anything about that. I am telling you 
how I became interested in this case. He 
is not a robber. If you want to know 
who is carrying the laboring oar in this 
case, let me say Iam one of them. I am 
glad I am. I met him here as an em- 
ployee of this House. I spent night after 
night talking to him about the merits 
and demerits of this bill. I was preju- 
diced against it. I thought there was 
something wrong. He never failed to 
answer in a straightforward manner 
every question I asked him. 

So you have this choice: You can de- 
cide whether you want to stand behind 
the Committee on Claims, which consid- 
ered every argument that the handsome, 
debonair, and distinguished gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] had made, or 
you can repudiate the committee. 

Let me tell you, it is a thankless job to 
serve on that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rowan! has expired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McGrecor) 
there were—ayes 60, noes 61. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground there is 
nct a quorum present and make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently no quorum is present. The door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absent Members and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 


The 


The question was taken; 
182, nays 105, 


were—yeas 


and there 
answering 


“present” 1, not voting 143, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beckworth 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Boren 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Brynes, Wis. 
Camp 
Carlson 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Crawford 
Curtis 
Davis 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Doughton, N. C. 
Drewry 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fellows 
Folger 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 


Allen, Il. 
Anderson, Calif. 
Bates, Ky. 
Biemiller 

Bland 

Boykin 


[Roll No. 66] 


YEAS—-182 


Goodwin 
Gore 

Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hale 

Hall, 


O'Brien, Mich. 
O’Konski 
Pace 

Phillips 
Pickett 
Plumley 

Poage 

Priest 

Ramey 


Edwin Arthur Rankin 


Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Hancock 
Hare 
Harris 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Jenkins 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Ill. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Kunkel 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lewis 
Ludlow 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
McMillen, Il. 
Mahon 
Mankin 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathews 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 

Mundt 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Norrell 


NAYS—105 


Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Case, N. J. 
Chelf 


Reece, Tenn. 
Reed. N. Y. 
Rich 
Richards 
Robertson, 

N. Dak. 
Robertson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Roe, Md. 
Russell 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sharp 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith. Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sumner, Ill. 
Suminers, Tex. 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talie 
Tarver 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wasielewski 
Welch 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Coffee 

Cole, Mo. 
Combs 
Courtney 
Cunningham 
D’Alesandro 
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Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Eberharter 
Elisworth 
Engle, Calif. 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Green 
Harless, Ariz. 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hébert 


Hoch 

Hook 

Howell 
Huber 

Izac 

Jarman 

Kee 

Kilday 
Knutson 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 

Lea 

Link 

Lyle 
McCormack 
McMillan, S.C. 
Madden 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Murphy 
Neely 
O'Brien, Ml. 
O’Hara 
Hedrick Outland 
Hendricks Patrick 


ANSWERING “PRESENT’—1 
Hagen 


NOT VOTING—143 


Fisher Mason 
Flannagan May 
Flood Merrow 
Fogarty Morgan 
Fulton Morrison 
Gerlach Murdock 
Gibson Norton 
Gossett O'Neal 
Granahan O'Toole 
Gregory Patman 
Gross Patterson 
Halieck Peterson, Fla. 
Hand Peterson, Ga. 
Harness, Ind. Pfeifer 
Hart Philbin 
Hartley Ploeser 
Healy Powell 
Heffernan Price, Fla. 
Hinshaw Quinn, N. Y. 
Hobbs Rains 
Holifield Reed, Ill. 
Holmes, Mass. Rees, Kans. 
Jackson Rizley 
Jennings Roe, N. Y. 
Johnson,Ind. Rogers, Fla. 
Johnson, Savage 

Luther A. Sheppard 
Johnson, Sheridan 

Lyndon B. Short 
Kefauver Sikes 
Kelley, Pa. Simpson, Ill. 
Kelly, Ill. Smith, Maine 
Keogh Smith, Ohio 
Kerr Somers, N. Y. 
King Sundstrom 
Kirwan Taylor 
Klein Thom 
LaFollette Thomas, N. J. 
Landis Thomas, Tex. 
Latham Tolan 
Lemke Torrens 
Lesinski Towe 
Luce Trimble 
Lynch Weichel 
McConnell Whittington 
McGehee Wolfenden, Pa. 
McGlinchey Wood 
Mansfield, 

Mont. 
Marcantonio 


Pittenger 
Price, Ill. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Randolph 
Rayfiel 

Resa 

Riley 

Rivers 
Robinson, Utah 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, N. Y, 
Rooney 
Rowan 

Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Slaughter 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Sullivan 
Traynor 
Walter 
Weaver 

West 

White 
Winter 
Woodhouse 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 

Auchincloss 

Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 

Bates, Mass. 
Beall 

Bell 

Bender 
Bishop 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Campbell 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Coimer 
Corbett 

Cox 

Cravens 
Crosser 
Curley 
Daughton, Va. 
Dawson 

De Lacy 
Douglas, Calif. 
Durham 
Elsaesser 
Ervin 
Fenton 
Fernandez 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bender 


against. 
Mr. Bishop for, with Mr. Healy against. 


for, with Mr. Patterson 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Cox with Mr. Ploeser. 

Keogh with Mr. Taylor. 

Bailey with Mr. Beall. 

Lynch with Mr. Latham. 

McGehee with Mr. Johnson of Indiana. 
Kelly of Illinois with Mr. Elsaesser, 
Barry with Mr. Jennings. 
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Mr. Morrison with Mr. Holmes of Massachy. 
Betts. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Reed of Ilinois. 

Mr. Flannagan with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. O'Toole with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn. 
sylvania. 

Mr. Quinn of New York with Mr. Sund- 
strom. 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Simpson of Illinois 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 


Mr. Gore changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yeq.” 

Mr. Sasscer changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. McKEnziE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BULWINKELE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CLIPPINGER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ANGELL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


EDWIN FAIRFAX NAULTY AND LESLIE FAIRFAX 
NAULTY 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Title IV—(H. R. 1949. For the compensatio: 
of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fair- 
fax Naulty). By Mr. Barry. 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on 
the Court of Claims of the United States t 
hear, determine, and render judgment, not- 
withstanding the lapse of time since origi- 
nation, or any provision of law to the con- 
trary, on the claims against the United 
States of America of Edwin Fairfax Naulty 
of New York City, N. Y., and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty, of Hartford, Conn., for damages al- 
leged to have been sustained by them as the 
result of the use, without their consent or 
compensation, by the Government of the 
United States of America continued over a 
period of years of the copyrighted plans. de- 
signs, specifications of structure, construc- 
tion and operation of aircraft, aircraft ac- 
cessories, and other aeronautical appliances 
from or through the technical ideas and pro- 
posed use contained in copyrighted drawings 
and textual specifications of construction 
and operation and, also through the descrip- 
tion of and explanation of such elements of 
aviation and aeronautical technique 
tained in bills introduced in Congress for the 
purchase of aviation ard aeronautical in- 
ventions and technique by the Governmen! 
of the United States of America from and 0! 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty (part title to and in such copyrighted 
graphs and text also resting in Nancy Wash- 
ington Naulty, of Philadelpiia, Pa., and Vir- 
ginia Fairfax Naulty, of Hartford, Conn., »! 
grant from Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Les! 
Fairfax Naulty, such information being !nal- 
cated in the text of the items listed herea!ter 
in this bill and contained in bills described 
above, in several and successive sessions ol 
Congress and thereby available for above- 
described construction, operation, mod fica- 
tion, and use of such inventions without the 
consent or purchese of such inventions from 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairiax 
Naulty or either of them. 

Such use is presently asserted, only in the 
case of the following itemized structures 
at several and different periods of time >Y 
officials, officials connected with and throug! 
them, by others contracting with cepa't 
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ments and independent offices of the United 
States of America for which use proper award 

compensation by judgment under the 

mon law and usage and such statutory 
law as may apply under the terms of the 
ffth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America by Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty and Leslie Fairfax Naulty; suit to 
be brought within 2 years from the date of 
the enactment of this act. 

The items indicated are— 

Fairnault cantilever flight craft, an in- 
vention of nonstrut monoplane, biplane, and 
multiplane aircraft, with transverse wing 
thorobrace and cantilever fuselage, combined 
with Fairnault stepped body, side-set, top- 
set, or under-set radiators and Fairnault 
movable cockpit dome. 

Fairnault detachable fuel tank or con- 
an invention for quickly disengag- 


tainer 


aircraft gasoline and oil containers in 
it of fire or other emergency during flight, 
Fairnault “contents discharging” fuel 


al 1 containers of various structures. 
Fairnault portable parachute, attachable 
to body of pilot, an invention to provide 
escape from a damaged aircraft in the air, 
also same combined with a means of quick 
inflation for opening and of manual collapse 
control and manipulation to avoid a dan- 
gerous landing from a landplane, and com- 
bined with an air-belt life preserver to keep 

aviator afloat after jump from a seaplane. 
aviators’ steel helmet, with re- 
movable visor, combined with wireless and 
interplane phone receivers and transmitters 
nd oxygen tube, an invention for the pro- 
on of aviators in combat, to enable them 
t e or receive messages in flight, to lis- 
ten in on motor and air screw, or cut out 
» of same, and to provide connection 
an oxygen container, or compressed 
evel air container, yielding breathable 

t high altitudes. 

rnault-Weaver sectional density, metal 
wings, an invention to provide differing 


f embodying reduction of volume 
increase in mass of aerofoils—a combi- 
ion of ballistics and aviation—and also 
ned so that curved and regular trans- 
section serve as bracing and add to 
th of aerofoils. 
irnault-Weaver sectional density flight 
, an invention factorable of fabric or 
1 and with variable contours control- 
in operation by pilot. 
.ult metal intermesh combined with 
nized fabric for aircraft, an invention 
provide a weatherproof “nondoped,” para- 
ectric, slow-burning casing or covering for 
es, aerofoils, elevators, rudders, and fins, 
i is factored by coating suitable metal 
with hard rubber or other suitable 
ic material capable of fixation of ten- 
and easily moldable in fabrication to 
lesired contour. 
rnault variable gage bays for aerofoils, 
ivention by means of which the weight 
etal or other material or structure and 
* used in outboard bays of aircraft is 
iced proportionately, bay by bay, from 
lage to wing tips. 

Fairnault movable multiple winding hex- 

hn wireless aerial, an invention to reduce 
to small compass and to increase the effi- 
ciency of an aerial used on aircraft and to 
determine the direction of initiation of any 
Wireless message. 

Fairnault symmetrical design for aircraft, 
an invention by means of which all parts 
of an aircraft have a common dimensional 
divisor, or multiple, so that span, chord, gap, 
fuselage, structure, elevators, rudders, di- 
hedral, cathedral, master diameter, diametric 
plane, fineness ratio, aspect ratio, and air- 


Ss 


Screw diameter are all in symmetrical pro- 
portion, 

Nault argo, an invention of a series of 
stepped and variable contoured, streamlined 
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hull designs for use as main hulls and pon- 
toons for seaplanes. 

Fairnault slot wings, 1917-18. 

Fairnault laminated flight wings with air 
spaces between laminations. Special con- 
struction differing from Fairnault multi- 
pinion, copular, or self-flying aerofoils pre- 
viously described. Fairnault slot wings of 
1917-18, improved. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, from the general fund in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise obli- 
gated, such sum of money as may be nec- 
essary to pay the amount of any judgment 
rendered pursuant to this act. The amount 
of such judgment shall be payable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the presenta- 
tion of a duly authorized copy of the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims of the United 
States. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie 
Fairfax Naulty.” 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLLIver: Page 
4, line 10, strike out all of title IV in its 
entirety. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. In the time that I 
have been a member of the objectors’ 
committee of this House I have discov- 
ered that it is not a very good way of 
obtaining great popularity among the 
other Members; nevertheless, I presume 
someone must accept the responsibility 
of being objectors. In response to that 
responsibility, I have objected to this 
Naulty bill. 

The bill in reality provides compensa- 
tion to certain individuals who claim that 
their aeronautical inventions were used 
by the United States Government. As a 
matter of fact, both the Navy Depart- 
ment and the War Department say that 
the inventions were not used. I should 
explain what I mean by saying that this 
is a claim for payment. 

Actually it extends to these claimants 
only the privilege of bringing their suit 
in the Court of Claims. It does provide, 
however, for an appropriation to pay any 
judgment that may be rendered by the 
court. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole basis of my ob- 
jection to the bill is that away back be- 
fore the First World War these individ- 
uals claimed to have had some patent 
rights or some copyrights upon certain 
aeronautical inventions which they 
claimed the Government used. This pro- 
cedure for securing compensation was 
started back in the year 1919. 

If there were no other reasons for re- 
jecting this claim, it should be rejected 
on the basis that it is stale and old. Pre- 
vious Congresses, both the House and 
Senate, have refused to allow its pay- 
ment. 

It may be said by the proponents of 
the bill that this merely gives to the 
claimants access to the Court of Claims, 
but it seems to me about the only thing 
accomplished is to permit them to go 
into the Court of Claims when they have 
slept on their rights, when they have 
failed to come in within the time fixed by 
the statute of limitations. They should 
be treated no differently than any other 
claimant who has a lawful claim against 
the Government of the United States. 
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more than 20 years, they should be re- 

quired to abide the result of their laxity 

in pursuing their remedy. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that my 
amendment should be agreed to and the 
After sleeping on their alleged rights for 
Naulty claim be disallowed. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Can the gentleman 
give us any information as to what the 
amount of money involved in this claim 
would: ultimately be? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There is no amount 
specified in the bill because the bill does 
not appropriate any specific sum. It 
merely provides for the appropriation of 
money for the payment of any judgment 
that may be rendered. 

I am glad the gentleman has asked the 
question because there is one item in 
these items of copyright that was actu- 
ally tried out by the War Department 
back in about 1918 or 1919. That trial 
proved to the War Department that the 
invention or copyright was of little use 
and it was rejected. All expenses in- 
volved in that trial were paid by the Gov- 
ernment through the War Department. 
Some $1,300 or $1,400 were involved and, 
as 1 stated, that was paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The War Department in its report says 
that no further use was made of any of 
these claimed inventions and the Navy 
Department in its report on the bill says 
that none of the inventions were ever 
used by the Navy Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dot- 
LIVER |. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title V—(H. R. 844. For the relief of John P 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of 
Edward P. McCormack, former postmas- 
ter, at Albany, N. Y.) By Mr. Byrne 
of New York. 

That John P. Hayes, postmaster at Albany 
N. Y., is relieved of all liability to refund 
to the United States the sum of $5,685.53: 
that the estate of Edward P. McCormack 
former postmaster at Albany, N. Y., is re- 
lieved of all liability to refund to the United 
States the sum of $5,189.87. Such sums 
represent a shortage in the accounts of said 
postmasters, caused by theft of post-office 
funcs by a former clerk who has been con- 
victed and sentenced to imprisonment for 
such thefts. The Comptroller General is au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account 
of John P. Hayes in the sum of $5,685.53 
and to credit the account of the estate of 
Edward P. McCormack in the sum of 
189.87. The surety on the bond of said post- 
masters is released from any liability on 
account of such shortage. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. §S; 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follow 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLiiver: Page 
9, line 8, strike title V in its entirety. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, this 
portion of the omnibus bill refers to a 
shortage that occurred in the post office 
at Albany, N. Y., and this bill is designed 


$5,- 


yf aker, I offer 
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to forgive the sum of approximately 
$11,000 to two individuals who served as 
postmasters during the time that one of 
the clerks in the post office was default- 
ing. It is claimed by the proponents of 
the bill that the postmasters who came 
on during this period of time were un- 
aware of the defalcation of the clerk in 
the office, and accordingly they should 
be relieved of the responsibility for the 
eleven-thousand-odd dollars. 

However, the bill presents very clearly 
a case that seems to warrant this House 
in refusing to pay. When these men 
were appointed as postmasters at the 
quite large post office in Albany, N. Y., 
they went into it with their eyes open; 
that is, they accepted the appoint- 
ments with all the emoluments and all 
the liabilities attendant upon that job. 
Approximately one-half of the amount 
sought goes to the estate of a deceased 
postmaster. 

After they had served their periods as 
postmasters it was discovered that a clerk 
by the name of Koutzaroff had embez- 
zled some $16,000, of which about $5,000 
has been repaid, and under the law the 
postmasters, under whose administra- 
tions this defalcation occurred, are liable 
for the amount of the defalcation so that 
the United States Government does not 
become the loser. 

Of course, it is unfortunate for this 
estate and it is unfortunate for this post- 
master that they had to pay this money. 
But personally I can see no reason why 
the United States Government, having 
tendered to these men the jobs with their 
rewards should be called upon now to 
forgive the amounts which the law pre- 
scribes that the postmasters are liable 
for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The pur- 
port of this bill is that under legal lia- 
bility created by Congress we are now 
trying to wipe that out by a special bill; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I think that is cor- 
rect. I think the gentleman has stated 
the essence of the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
about the surety company? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This bill also pro- 
vides that the sureties of the postmasters 
are to be forgiven. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is a uniform rule, 
as I understand, that subrogation of that 
sort even by the Committee on Claims is 
not allowed. Iam a member of the com- 
mittee and this is the first time I ever 
heard of it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I am not a member 
of the Committee on Claims and I do not 
know why the bill was passed by the com- 
mittee. I cannot accept responsibility 
for what they did. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


Mr. 


What 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that if we allow a bill like this 
to go through that we are establishing a 
precedent so that the employees will say, 
“What is the use of us being honest? 
We can take the money and we will not be 
punished, nor will our estate be punished. 
Congress will appropriate all the money 
that is lost.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. True; and not only 
that, but it makes a nullity of the pro- 
cedure that is set up by the Congress 
to protect the Treasury of the United 
States by way of bonding and by way of 
legal responsibility for defaulting em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. Was the employee of 
the postmasters covered by liability in- 
surance? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. That is where 
this five-thousand-odd dollars comes in. 
There was a coverage of the defaulting 
employee, I think, to the extent of some 
$5,000, and that has been paid. But he 
had embezzled about $16,000 before they 
caught up with him. Of course, the rest 
of it had to be paid by his superior officer, 
namely, the postmaster, and his sureties. 

Mr. ANGELL. Was not the postmas- 
ter covered likewise by his surety? 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Yes; they have sure- 
ties. 

Mr. ANGELL. Then this is a claim to 
reimburse the surety companies, not the 
postmaster? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not know 
whether or not it was a surety company, 
but it is a bill to relieve the sureties from 
liability. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter goes back to 
1932. The defalcations of Koutzaroff 
took place over a period of 9 years under 
three postmasters, a man by the name of 
Kling, a man by the name of McCormack, 
and the present postmaster, Hayes. None 
of the postmasters are permitted to take 
out a bond of indemnity to protect them 
against defalcations of their employees, 
because they have no power over the dis- 
missal of their clerks, who are under 
civil service. Therefore, while each post- 
master pays for a bond of $100,000 cov- 
ering his personal defalcations or short- 
comings, he cannot protect himself, un- 
fortunately, against the acts of his 
employees. 

There are about 475 men and women 
working in the Albany post office. It is 
one of the large post offices of the coun- 
try. Therefore, it was, of course, just a 
question of a thief after long years of 
dipping his hand into the Treasury being 
caught by inspectors, who should have 
caught him, perhaps, in the first in- 
stance. This particular post office, like 
all similar post offices, happens to have 
a full-time inspector on the job. It was 
shocking not only to Hayes, the présent 
postmaster, but of course to the widow 
of the deceased McCormack and also to 
Kling to find that that particular inspec- 
tor had been overlooking this man’s 
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shortcomings. Let me read what this 
man’s duties were. This is from the 
affidavit of William G. Van Cott, who has 
been since 1892 assistant postmaster at 
Albany: 

George Koutzaroff was employed in the 
Albany (N. Y.) post office as regular clerk 
being assigned to duty in the superintenden: 
of mail’s office on second-class and permit- 
mail matters. 


When these men learned that this man 
had been defaulting to the full extent o; 
$16,176.97 during those 9 years, which 
was reduced to the point where Hayes 
is being asked for $5,000-plus, and the 
McCormack estate for $5,000-plus, they 
of course, were very deeply grieved to fing 
that they had in their employ a man 
who had been a thief so long, but Kout- 
zaroff had been a thief, and at last was 
caught up with. He is still in the Lewis- 
burg Federal Penitentiary doing time for 
that offense. They secured all the money 
they could from him and his estate and 
his relatives to reduce the penalty which 
was imposed upon him. 

You might just as well charge the 
president of a bank with being negligent 
if someone in the bank had been stealing 
money, and also charge him with re- 
sponsibility for paying back the bank if 
they did not get enough money from the 
bonding company to satisfy the money 
that had been stolen. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What has 
happened to the inspector who failed to 
detect the defalcations that resulted in 
this loss? 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. I do not 
know anything about it, but I rather 
doubt that he is in the Federal employ. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. I yield with 
pleasure to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the gentleman 
mean to imply that the president and 
officers of a bank are not responsible in 
any way for defalcations of subordinate 
employees? 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. I would 
say they are responsible morally but not 
financially. I have been connected with 
banks, as the gentleman undoubtedly has 
been, and am so connected at the present 
time. I know of no financial obligation 
upon the president of a bank to take over 
the liability of some thief in the bank, like 
this fellow who for 9 years was stealing 
the money of the people and getting away 
with it, even though the post office had 
been examined not only by the resident 
inspector but by all the visiting inspectors 
over that period of 9 years, If there is 
any way of protecting postmasters 
against that sort of thievery, I would like 
to know what it is because it should be put 
into effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr,. DoLLIvER). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Do.iiver) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


I yield to 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VI—(H. R. 845. For the relief of Mrs. 
Luther 8S. Sykes.) By Mr. Cannon of 


Florida. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000, to Mrs. Luther S. Sykes, 


of Dade County, Fla., in full satisfaction of 
im against the United States for com- 
pensation for the death of her husband, 
Luther Sexton Sykes, who died as the result 
of injuries sustained by him when he was 
struck by a United States Navy station wagon, 
operated by an enlisted man of the Navy, at 
the naval air base, Opa Locka, Fla., on Janu- 
ary 30, 1941: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of service rendered in connection 


her cl 


with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 


isions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 

a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmen* offered by Mr. Sprincer: On 
page 10, line 1, strike out title VI in its en- 
tirety 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, title VI 
of this bill for the relief of Mrs. Luther 
S. Sykes. Luther S. Sykes, of Dade 
County, Fla., was injured by being struck 
by a station wagon operated by the Navy 
Department, from which injuries he died. 
The day on which this collision occurred 
in which Luther Sykes was injured it 
was perfectly dry. The street, in the air 
base at Opa Locka, Fla., was entirely dry 
at that particular time. A young boy by 
the name of Smoot, an aviation ma- 
chinists mate, third class, was driving 
the station wagon at the time of the ac- 
cident. He had taken some officers over 
to a hangar in one section of that air 
base and was driving back to the officers’ 
quarters to get the children of the officers 
to take them to their school. He had 
been driving the station wagon for some 
time. He was a very capable boy, Mr. 
Forrestal says in his report. The place 
where this collision occurred was on a 
long sweeping curve around to the left. 
There was a truck filled with dirt, pro- 
ceeding along the camp roadway, op- 
erated by Mr. T. L. Drawdy, ahead of the 
Nation station wagon. They were mak- 
ing fills in part of the camp. There was 
this truck traveling along this road ahead 
of the station wagon, and Mr. Smoot, 
driving the station wagon, passed the 
truck traveling from 35 to 40 miles per 
hour. After he passed the truck he 
noticed Mr. Sykes some 250 yards away 
walking down this roadway. Mr. Sykes 
was on his side of the road, that is, on 
his right side of the road; and the driver 
of the station wagon was on his right 
Side of the road. He blew his horn when 
he saw Mr. Sykes approaching. From 
the record there was nothing at that 
moment which would indicate that an 
accident might occur. It was about 
8:10 a. m., and the roadway was hard and 
reasonably smooth, composed of crushed 
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rock and pressed by heavy rollers. As he 
came nearer he saw Mr. Sykes was over 
toward the center of the road. He 
turned the station wagon to the right 
until the right wheels of the station 
wagon were off of the pavement. Just 
about the time this man who was walk- 
ing had reached the point where the ac- 
cident occurred, Mr. Sykes, through an 
error of judgment, jumped or lunged to 
his left, instead of to the right, and by 
that movement he came right into the 
path of this station wagon. The wagon 
had almost stopped at the time. It 
struck him. He was injured and he died 
afterward from the effect of the injury. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
members to a statement in the report 
given by Mr. Forrestal, then Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in which he says this 
is his opinion, after he hac obtained all 
the facts: 

That the cause of the accident was the 
error in judgment on the part of Luther Sex- 
ton Sykes in moving to his left and into the 
path of the oncoming car. 

That considering the condition of the road, 
the amount of traffic, the station wagon was 
operated with reasonable caution and not at 
an excessive rate of speed. 


If he had continued in a straight course 
which he was coming down the road, 
there would have been no collision, but 
he jumped to his left immediately in 
front of the car and was struck by it. 

Now, let us see what he says further: 


That the accident was unavoidable on the 
part of the driver. 


He further states the following: 

It appears that Mr. Sykes was a civilian 
electrician, employed by Fred Howland, Inc., 
and Jack Quinn, Inc., on naval-construction 
work, and a report by the Florida Industrial 
Commission indicates that his widow is en- 
titled to compensation under the Florida 
Workmen's Compensation Act for a period of 
350 weeks at the rate of $14 a week, or a total 
of $4,970. 


She is entitled to draw that amount 
under the law of the State of Florida as 
the widow of Mr. Sykes. This is a bill 
to pay her $5,000 by the United States 
Government, which would give her $9,970 
for his death, if this measure should be 
passed. If that award should be granted 
in this case, that would be unfair to all 
others similarly situated, who have been 
allowed only the sum of $5,000 in death 
cases. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, my only reason for tak- 
ing this time is that the author of the 
bill, the gentleman from Florida, Hon. 
Pat CANNON, is not here, having been 
called back to his district on official 
business, as I am advised, and that copies 
of this report containing the evidence in 
this case have been exhausted, and many 
Members have been unable to obtain 
them. I knew nothing about this case 
until this morning when I found that 
this bill was coming before the House 
for consideration, and secured a copy of 
the report and have read it. 
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I feel that any Member of the House 
who has read the report will inevitably 
come to the conclusion that the Commit- 
tee on Claims was amply justified in re- 
porting this bill favorably. I am not one 
of those who votes in favor of any sort 
of claim which may be reported from 
the Committee on Claims. This morn- 
ing I have voted in favor of striking out 
three of the titles in this bill. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I also am familiar 
with the facts in this case. This Goverr - 
ment vehicle struck that man with such 
tremendous force that it broke his legs, 
his arms, and hurled him 15 feet. The 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. For- 
restal, now Secretary of the Navy, says 
that due to the element of doubt as to 
the condition of the brakes on that ve- 
hicle, he has no objection to the enact- 
ment of this measure. 

Mr. TARVER. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The physical facts 
are such as to show that there was the 
grossest negligence on the part of the 
operator of that automobile. 

Mr. TARVER. Ithank the gentleman. 
Read the affidavit of the only eyewitness, 
T. L. Drawdy, incorporated in this report, 
and you will inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that if the gentleman is a repu- 
table man—and there is certainly no evi- 
dence to the contrary—the circumstances 
of this accident or occurrence evidence 
the most gross negligence on the part not 
only of the driver of the vehicle but on 
the part of those who allowed him to use 
a defective vehicle—one whose brakes 
were defective. 

As has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the Secretary of 
the Navy says, and I quote: 

In view of the element of doubt in this 
case, particularly the question of the con- 
dition of the brakes, the Navy Department 
has no objection to the enactment of the 
bill H. R. 3585, if in the judgment of the 
committee such relief is warranted. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Under the doctrine 
of the last clear chance, here this fellow 
comes down the road at this terrific rate 
of speed. He sees the man was there in 
danger and he should have stopped his 
car. Instead of that he kept on going 
hit the man, and broke every bone in his 
limbs. 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly the Members 
should not object to the small amount of 
$4,900 compensation to the widow of this 
man. I hope the House will not approve 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. he bill provides 
$5,000. Under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law of Florida, the widow is en- 
titled to $4,970. 

Regarding the question of speed, the 
only witness in the case was Mr. Drawdy, 
who said at the time Mr. Smoot passed 
his truck in which he was hauling dirt 
for filling purposes he was traveling not 
over 35 miles an hour. 

Mr. TARVER. He was going so fast 
he was tznable to negotiate a curve. He 
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said the physical marks at the side of the 
road showed he had run off the pavement 
and knocked this man 18 feet and in- 
flicted injuries upon him which never 
could have been inflicted had he been 
traveling at a reasonable rate of speed. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That his speed was 
unreasonable is shown by the testimony 
of some sailor boys whom he passed. 
They said he was going at least 60 miles 
an hour. ‘ 

Mr. TARVER. It is not a matter of 
the compensation laws of Florida. Here 
was a young man. The evidence showed 
he was industrious. An allowance of 
$5,000 instead of $4,900 is a difference 
of only $100 in amount, in addition to 
what she was entitled to receive from the 
State of Florida. To pass this bill would 
certainly not be any act of generosity on 
the part of the Congress in view of the 
evidence in this case and the recommen- 
dation of the Navy Department itself. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the omnibus claims bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESIGNATION FROM SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation: 

MarcH 25, 1946. 
The Honorable SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I deeply appreciate your 
kindness in appointing me to the Board of 
Naval Academy Visitors but due to the press 
of other matters I find it impossible to at- 
tend the coming Board meeting at Annap- 
olis. 

Under these circumstances I regretfully 
tender my resignation to such Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENE WORLEY. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO FILL VACANCY ON 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 34, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy to fill an 
existing vacancy thereon, the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Fation]. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans of Greek descent, along with 
their kin in the mother country and in 
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other parts of the world, are today cele- 
brating the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the independence 
of Greece, and they are paying tribute 
to the men and women of 1821, who, on 
March 25, 1821, rose as one against the 
then mighty Turkish Empire and, fight- 
ing alone against great odds for 7 years, 
compelled the world to recognize the 
sanctity of their struggle, and caused the 
Turks to withdraw from Greece proper 
and from some of the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. 

Since 1821 Greece has forged ahead 
and prospered despite internal strife 
that, for one reason or arother, dis- 
rupted its progress and tranquility at 
times. Grave problems appeared in the 
past, but the Greeks successfully solved 
them. They suffered a catastrophic de- 
feat in Asia Minor in 1922. Yet, the 
people of Greece, instead of being com- 
pletely and finally ruined, as some had 
expected, not only took care of 1,250,000 
refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace, 
but, working together, the people of old 
Greece and the Greek refugees from 
Turkey amazed outsiders by creating 
new life and prosperity for the entire 
country, within a few years after the 
upheaval of 1922. 

So long as there is human life in 
Greece, the spirit of Marathon and the 
spirit of 1821 shall never die. There 
never was any danger of that spirit 
dying. In fact, it has been strengthened 
for the Greeks of our times have added 
the spirit of October 28, 1940. That 
was the beginning of the end of Italian 
imperialism, and the spirit of April 1941 
when they so fearlessly defied panoplied 
German might. 

After fighting the Italians, the Ger- 
mans, and the Bulgarians; after endur- 
ing the added bloodshed and destruction 
of a short-lived civil war, caused by local 
and international political differences, 
the people of Greece now face extremely 
difficult conditions. Nevertheless, inte!- 
ligent, patriotic, progressive, and good 
Christians as they are, they will scon 
emerge from the hardships of today into 
the better life of tomorrow they are even 
at this moment striving to create for 
themselves. And the spirit of Marathon, 
of 1821, of 1940, and of 1941, shall ever 
be with them. 

As for us, our Nation admires the 
Greeks for the civilization they gave us 
and for their heroism and love of free- 
dom throughout the ages. In their pres- 
ent postwar plight we are, through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, doing more than 
any other of our allies to help them in 
the difficult task of restoration. More- 
over, I feel the people of America are 
united in favoring the just request of 
Greece for the return of the Dodecanese 
and northern Epirus to the mother coun- 
try, and the establishment of a naturally 
stronger border line which will plug the 
usual invasion route into Greece. 

God bless the people of Greece! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENcE] may 
be permitted to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
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clude therein a statement mace this 
morning before the Committee on Bank. 
ing and Currency by Bernard Baruch. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


USE GRAIN FOR FOOD, NOT DRINK 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cajj- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in some parts of our country 
the grain shortage is acute. Valuable 
livestock is being liquidated. And even 
more serious, the United States is falling 
behind approximately 100,000 tons per 
month in its grain commitments to 
starving Europe. United States distil)- 
ers and brewers are using 225,000 tons of 
scarce cereals—corn, rye. barley, rice, 
and so forth—per month, nearly 25 per- 
cent of Europe’s entire requirements 
from us. Present schedules call for 
shipment of 1,000,000 tons per month to 
Europe. 

Government officials close to the prob- 
lem admit that an immediate stoppage of 
hard liquor and beer production would 
go a long way to stave off the starving 
in Europe. 

Distillers at present are permitted to 
produce at a rate which will turn out 
260,000,000 prvof gallons of liquor this 
year. Sales are expected to run 150,000,- 
000 proof gallons, the same as last year. 
This amount could readily be supplied 
from the stocks of whisky which now 
amount to 350,000,000 proof gallons; 
there is also enough spirits with which 
to make blends of whisky and gin on 
hand to supply the country for some time. 

Brewers are using 4,000,000 bushels of 
cereals per month, about the same as 
distillers. Distillers and brewers are 
using corn, barley, rye, rice, and so forth, 
all of which are entirely suitable for food 
and feed. Lack of these grains has 
forced milk, egg, and meat producers to 
use wheat for feed. Wheat is the grain 
most needed for human relief. Conse- 
quently our livestock in many sections is 
being slaughtered. It is time we put 
first things first, second things second 
last things last. And the first thing is 
grain to relieve human hunger, and the 
second thing is grain for feeding live- 
stock that our future food production 
and the solvency of our agriculture may 
be protected. No grain should be al- 
lowed to be used in this crisis for other 
purposes beside these—certainly none 
under the circumstances for liquor man- 
ufacture. House Joint Resolution 325, 
introduced by me on March 7, would ac- 
complish exactly these purposes. It 
should be passed at once. 


STRIKE IN IRON MINES OF NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman {rom 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
part of February a strike was called in 
the iron mines of northern Michigan and 
wisconsin. So that we may get a clear 
picture of this situation, might I call 
attention to the fact that one of the min- 
ing compamies in which the strike was 
called is what is known as the Inland 
Steel] Co. Some time ago negotiations 
went on between the union and the 
Inland Steel Co. This was during the 
existence of the War Labor Board. It is 
my understanding, and I believe the rec- 
ord will bear me out, that the company 
and the unions had agreed on a contract. 
Shortly after all terms of the contract 
had been agreed to and written up the 
War Labor Board announced its plans 
for going out of existence. As soon as 
this happened the company, not having 
signed the agreement, even though as I 
said all terms had been agreed to, refused 
to sign and gave notice that all negotia- 
tions were off, and from that time on 
refused to bargain collectively in viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The issue prolonging this strike is that 
these Michigan mining companies are re- 
fusing to offer more than 10 cents by 
way of increase, in spite of the 18'4-cent 
Big Steel settlement. The union repre- 
sentatives accordingly filed a complaint 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 
This was practically 3 months ago. I 
am reliably informed, and I believe the 
record will bear me out, that investiga- 
tions were made into the complaints filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
against the Inland Steel. Up to this time 
there does not seem to have been any 
official action or determination on those 
complaints. In the meantime conditions 
have become progressively worse. 

In order that the record might be quite 
clear, I wish to report that shortly after 
the strike was called, which was some 
time the first part of Februar, I was in 
my district, which is the Twelfth District 
of Michigan, and comprises the eight 
western counties. We have some of the 
largest underground iron-ore mines in 
the world in that district, in what is 
known as the Gogebic Range, the Mar- 
quette Range, and the Iron County 
Range. I was naturally interested in 
the situation as it then presented itself. 
I talked with a number of union repre- 
sentatives and was informed that even 
though the picket lines were drawn 
tightly around the mines, it was peaceful 
picketing, and there were no disturb- 
ances whatsover. The union officials co- 
operated with the mining companies in 
furnishing union men to operate the 
pumps and carry on proper maintenance 
work so that there would be no damage 
to either equipment or the pumping op- 
erations. In carrying out this agree- 
ment it was necessary that the captains 
in the picket lines sign passes through 
the picket line so that it could be made 
certain that only those authorized would 
£0 into the property. This was not only 
the protection to the union and their 
picketing, but it actually protected the 
mining company’s property by keeping 
out unauthorized persons who might 
possibly do damage to the company’s 
property. Some of the mining company 
Officials objected to having to receive a 
Pass from the captain of the pickets. 
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Outside of that there seemed to be peace 
and quiet and the strike was very orderly. 
Some might question the fact that min- 
ing company officials were required to 
have passes to go through the picket 
lines, but it was necessary to do that to 
see that only authorized persons were 
going through the picket line into the 
mining company property. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Inland Steel Co. have set out definitely 
to break the union, break the strike, and 
with that in mind, made application for 
an injunction against the unions. Si- 
multaneously with the application for in- 
junction of the Inland Steel Co., appli- 
cations were made for the Athens Iron 
Mining Co., the Negaunee Mining Co., 
the North Range Mining Co., and the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 

The story is rather interesting, if not 
intriguing. It seems that the injunc- 
tions were issued by Hon. Frank A. Bell 
of the twenty-fifth circuit of Michigan, 
and Hon. Herbert W. Reynolds of the 
eleventh circuit of Michigan. Judge 
Bell’s residence is at Negaunee, Mich., 
which is in the County of Marquette, 
where these mining companies are lo- 
cated. Judge Reynolds’ residence is in 
Saulte Ste. Marie, which is in the eastern 
end of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


I am informed, and charge the fact to be? 


that Judge Bell holds stock in the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Mining Co., the Inland Steel 
Mining Co., the Athens Mining Co., and 
the Negaunee Mining Co., but does not 
own stock in the North Range Mining Co. 
At an ex parte hearing, an injunction was 
issued out of the Circuit Court of Mar- 
quette County in chancery on March 19, 
1946, and a court order providing for 
preliminary injunctions and requiring 
the defendants to show cause before the 
court on the 29th day of April 1946, by 
the Honorable Frank A. Bell, circuit 
judge. Simultaneously and on the same 
day the same type of preliminary injunc- 
tion was issued in the cases of the Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., the Inland Steel Co., 
the Athens Iron Mining Co., and the 
Negaunee Mining Co., by Judge Herbert 
W. Reynolds. It is my understanding 
that the reason that Judge Reynolds was 
called in was because of the fact that 
Judge Bell had stock in these companies 
and was disqualified. He did not dis- 
qualify himself in the case of the North 
Range Mining Co., which is involved in 
the same strike. It is rather interesting, 
as I said, and a little intriguing, to no- 
tice that one of the attorneys in all the 
cases that were presided over by Judge 
Reynolds, which I understand were the 
companies in which Judge Bell owned 
stock, that Judge Bell’s son, Francis A. 
Bell, was No. 1 attorney. I give you 
this preliminary description in order 
to show you that all is not what it should 
be in the courts in these cases. 

Let me emphasize that up to the time 
that these preliminary injunctions were 
issued there was no trouble and no vio- 
lence, but shortly thereafter State po- 
lice were called in, and the mining com- 
panies took time over the radio to urge a 
back-to-work movement and threatened 
to break through the picket lines. This 
caused resentment, and, in my opinion, 
will end up in bloodshed unless this mat- 
ter is taken care of very shortly. I want 
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to issue a warning at this time that if 
there is bloodshed or loss of life the min- 
ing company and mining company offi- 
cials are the responsible parties and the 
moving factor bringing this about. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the Inland 
Steel Co., in part, is out to bring about 
the same old bludgeoning methods that 
were used in the so-called copper coun- 
try strike in 1911, where men were shot 
down in cold blood and mining company 
officials stated that they were going to 
break the unions for alltime. I thought 
that we had moved forward in the last 12 
years toward industrial peace, but evi- 
dently the mining barons of my section 
have not kept pace with progress and 
still think that people can be treated like 
Slaves and driven around at the point of 
a gun, harassed by the courts, and forced 
to live as was the case before the enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act. 

I think that this should call for a full 
and complete investigation by the Senate 
committee that was set up to investigate 
the causes of strikes and labor conditions, 
and also should call for an investigation 
by the Governor of the State of Michigan 
into the situation that exists where 
father and son are judge and attorney, 
and stock is being held by a judge who is 
interested in the outcome of the applica- 
tion for injunctions. 

Just as an illustration, in closing, to 
show you how sweeping are the tempo- 
rary restraining orders that are issued, 
I quote to you from section (c) of the 
order issued in the case of Cleveland 
Cliffs Mining Co.: 

(c) No group or crowds shall be permitted 
for the purpose of communicating with or 
preventing persons seeking employment from 
accepting employment or contracting for em- 
ployment with the plaintiff. Persuasion in 
the presence of three or more persons con- 
gregated with the persuador is not permitted 
and is hereby prohibited. 


This is only one section of the tempo- 
rary restraining orders. They are the 
most sweeping thing that I have ever 
witnessed in my 22 years in the practice 
of law. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorD on the Washington 
Cathedral. 

Mr. HENRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances; to include in the 
first an editorial appearing in the Port- 
age (Wis.) Daily Register of March 22, 
1946, and in the second to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Wauke- 
sha (Wis.) Daily Freeman of March 21, 
1946. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (at the request of Mr. 
McGREGOR) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McGREGOR) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

INCREASING ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR RETURNING VETERANS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. 
unanimous consent 


Speaker, I ask 
to extend my re- 


marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of Congress H. R. 5561. I introduced 
this bill for the purpose of stimulating 
small- and medium-sized business enter- 
prises and to increase the economic op- 
portunity of the returning veterans. 

This bill would clarify certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code 
whereby gross income for income-tax 
purposes would not include income at- 
tributable to the receipt by an employee 
of a stock option of a noncompensatory 
nature from a corporate employer. 

Under certain existing interpretations 
of the tax laws and rulings, small and 
medium enterprises have been unable 
to make proper use of stock opvions in 
order to attract the vitally needed serv- 
ices of capable and alert young men. 
The smaller businesses are put at a severe 
disadvantage in competing with giant 
corporations for the services of these 
men, since they are discouraged from 
offering a proprietary interest in the 
business—the one strong incentive which 
can counterbalance the advantages and 
higher salaries the larger corporations 
are able to offer. 

This bill, while clearing the way to 
proper use of stock options, carefully 
guards against tax-exemption abuse. 
The bill, in fact, includes effective means 
of striking at tax avoidance through the 
use of options. 

Millions of young men, including many 
returning to civilian life, are eager to 
follow the American tradition of acquir- 
ing an ownership interest in a business 
which they have helped to build. 

Many new and small companies are 
eager to bid for the services of these men 
but cannot afford to pay large salaries 
to them until they have proved their 
worth. The very success or failure of 
such enterprises hinges upon the acqui- 
sition of capable technical and mana- 
gerial personnel. 

The stock option is an indispensable aid 
in this situation. It provides a stake for 
new employee, thereby satisfying his de- 
sire to own a share of the business and 
intensifying his personal devotion to the 
undertaking. 

Under the interpretation to which the 
bill is directed an employee holding op- 
tions who desires to exercise them and 
thereby invest in his business is seriously 
discriminated against. He is confronted 
with a prohibitive tax at a time when 
usually he lacks the requisite cash. 

Proper use of the stock option must be 
made operable, so that capital and the 
industrious young man may get together 
on mutually profitable terms. 

I hope the Members of Congress, and 
especially the Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, will give particular 
study to this bill so favorable action can 
be taken on the same before the end of 
this session. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
JOHN J. DELANEY), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness. 
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To Mr. LaFoLuetTte (at the request of 
Mr. HotmgEs of Washington), for 30 days, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Cravens (at the request of Mr. 
TRIMBLE), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr, MarTIN of Massachusetts), indefi- 
nitely, on account of official business. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on March 22, 
1946, present to the President, for his 
approval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 5671. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 26, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold hearings on H. R. 
5796, at 10:30 a. m. Tuesday, March 26, 
1946, in room 245, Old House Office 
Building. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday. up to 
and including Friday, April 19. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin hearings on projects to be 
reported out in an omnibus river and 
harbor authorization bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1155. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States transmitting report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1156. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the restoration of Philip Nie- 
kum, Jr., to the active list of the United 
States Navy with appropriate rank and res- 
toration of pay and allowances; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

1157. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to facilitate the de- 
centralization of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1158. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of November 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1159. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to clarify the customs laws re- 
lating to the customs supervision of lading 
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and unlading of carriers, the furnishing of 
customs services outside regular business 
hours, and the extra compensation payabie 
to customs employees for overtime services 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1160. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans. 
mitting a report of the Administrator of 
Rent Control, covering the period from July i 
to December 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1161. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
26, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a review of reports on the Mississippi River 
between the Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
for harbor improvement at Wabasha, Minn, 
requested hy a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on April 30, 1940 (H. Doc. 
No. 514); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 

1162. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated September 
28, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on the Mississippi River be- 
tween the Missouri River and Minneapolis, 
with a view to ascertaining the damages that 
may be caused in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa by seepage and backwater resulting 
from the creation of pools Nos. 3 to 11, in- 
clusive, requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on March 1, March 10, 
March 16, April 4, and June 6, 1939 (H. Doc. 
No. 515); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed, with five 
illustrations. 

1163. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an 
easement for highway purposes to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in certain lands 
in the reservation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Lebanon County, Pa., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1164. A letter from the president, Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, transmitting the 25- 
year report of the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. IZAC: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
S. 1907. An act to authorize permanent ap- 
pointments in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1812). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1190. An act for the relief of Mrs. Henry 
H. Hay; without amendment (Rept. No. 1804). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1504. An act for the relief of Edith Roberta 
Moore; without amendment (Rept. No. 18:9). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 


s. 1609. An act for the relief of Catherin 
Gilbert; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1906). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
1627. An act for the relief of Mrs. Isabel N. 
Mifflin; without amendment (Rept. No. 1807). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4616. A bill for the relief of the Maryland 
Sanitary Manufacturing Corp. of Baltimore, 
Md.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1808). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 4723. A bill for the relief of 
John M. Shipp; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1909). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4833. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Robert Lee Blackmon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1810). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MeGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4976. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Fortunato; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1811). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 5598. A bill for 
the relief of John Camera; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1813). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H.R. 5278. 
A bill to legalize the admission to the United 
States of Virginia Harris Casarde; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1814). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEARNEY: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 4725. A bill 
for the relief of Alexander Mihailovich 
Kalinin, Paul Lonubine, and Leon de Witt 
Ravadovsky; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1815). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 5855. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 5856. A bill to provide for trade rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Philippines, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana (by 
request) : 

H.R. 5857. A bill to provide for the collec- 
tion and publication of statistical informa- 
tion by the Bureau of the Census; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5858. A bill to prescribe additional 
requirement for admission as a midshipman 
to the United States Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 5859. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities,” approved June 8, 1906; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 5860. A bill to prescribe additional 
requirements for admission as a cadet to the 
United States Military Academy, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 5861. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to deliver to the 
custody of the University of Wyoming the 
silver service presented to the United States 
for the battleship Wyoming; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 5862. A bill to provide for the selec- 
tion for elimination and retirement of officers 
of the Regular Army, for the equalization of 
retirement benefits for members of the Army 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 5863. A bill relating to the disposition 
of certain philatelic material under the con- 
trol of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H.R. 5864. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent census 
office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census); 
to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 5865. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H.R. 5866. A bill to provide free mailing 
privileges for war-veteran patients in United 
States veterans hospitals; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5867. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 
1910; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 5868. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1896, as amended, relating to the appoint- 
ment of assistant United States attorneys; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 5869. A bill to provide for the tenure 
of office and retirement of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, 
the judges of the circuit courts of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and the judges of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5870. A bill amending section 301 of 
title III, Public Law 106; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 5871. A bill to provide for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United States 
citizenship through voting in a political elec- 
tion in a country not at war with the United 
States during the Second World War; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Trade Exposition, Fort Worth, Tex. to 
be admitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 569. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 1907, a bill to authorize 
permanent appointments in the Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 5872. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Keaton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5873. A bill for the relief of Rachib 
Shriay; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 5874. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Maezer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 5875. A bill for the relief of Teruko 
Nagai; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 5876. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to extend and renew to 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. for the term of 10 years a lease to 
Henry A. Scandrett, Walter J. Cummings, and 
George I. Haight, trustees of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., of a 
tract of land in the United States Department 
of Agriculture range livestock experiment sta- 
tion, in the State of Montana, and for a 
right-of-way to said tract, for the removal 
of gravel and ballast material, executed un- 
der the authority of the act of Congress 
approved June 25, 1936; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 5877. A bill for the relief of Jansson 

Gage Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6878. A bill for the relief of Elsie Elm- 
horst; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 5879. A bill for the relief of Donald 
Pitchford and Frances Pitchford; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 5880. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Thomas Gallagher; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 5881. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to transfer certain silver candelabra 
to May Morgan Beal; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

H. R. 5882. A bill for the relief of Ruby O. 

Harless; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 5883. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

L. H. Huebscher; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RYTER: 

H. R. 5884. A bill for the relief of Frances 

Krzys; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1725. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 
Resolution by the Niagara Falls Market 
Growers Association, Inc., of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., urging that, as applied to agricultural 
products, the functions of the Office of Price 
Administration be eliminated at the close of 
the current fiscal year; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1726. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed by 
Ed Anderson and 33 other food merchants of 
Clatsop County, Oreg., suggesting certain 
modifications of the Price Control Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1727. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Local 
Federation, No. 7, of Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road System, Federation No. 30, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the correction of the frequent regis- 
tration for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1728. Also, petition of B. M. Gancy, peti- 
tioning consideration of his resolution with 
reference to redress of grievances; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


TuespAy, Marcu 26, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, whose greatness 
our finite wisdom cannot comprehend, 
we pray that Thou wilt make our minds 
and hearts the sanctuaries of Thy pres- 
ence, Thy peace, and Thy power. 

Grant that this may be a day of un- 
clouded vision. May our faith never be- 
come eclipsed by doubt. Give us insight 
and inspiration for every task. May all 
the barriers that impede the progress of 
the kingdom of truth and righteousness 
be broken down. 

Show us how we may release the hidden 
splendor of humanity, emancipating it 
from fear and want and everything that 
defiles and degrades. Help us to bring 
about a more ethical and equitable dis- 
tribution of those blessings which Thou 
hast purposed for all mankind. May men 
and nations everywhere live together in 
the blessed fellowship of peace and good 
will. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HatcH, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Friday, March 22, 1946, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On March 22, 1946: 

S.396. An act providing for the transfer 
of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 

S. 1162. An act to convey certain lands to 
the State of Wyoming; and 

S. 1185. An act to change the designation 
of Custer Battlefield National Cemetery in 
the State of Montana, to Custer Battlefield 
National Monument, and for other purposes. 

On March 23, 1946: 

S. 1354. An act to authorize the perma- 
nent appointment in the grades of general 
of the Army, fleet admiral of the United 
States Navy, general in the Marine Corps, 
and admiral in the Coast Guard, respectively, 
of certain individuals who have served in 
such grades during the Second World War. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1821) to amend section 502 of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the 
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provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, so as to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to provide 
additional temporary housing units for 
distressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 2008. An act for the relief of the 
village of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H. R. 2670. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; 

H.R. 3012. An act for the relief of George 
W. Murrell and Kirby Murrell, a minor; and 

H.R. 3904. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond C. Campbell. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H.R. 844. An act for the relief of John P. 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P. McCormack, former postmaster, at Albany, 
ee 

H.R. 845. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Luther S. Sykes; 

H. R. 2063. An act for the relief of Peter 
Paul Bacic, Charles C. Cox, H. Forest Haugh, 
and Luther M. Durst; 

H.R. 2092. An act for the relief of the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; 
and 

H.R. 2501. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to continue administra- 
tion of and ultimately liquidate Federal rural 
rehabilitation projects, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H.R. 2008. An act for the relief of the 
Village of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H.R. 2670. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; 

H.R. 3012. An act for the relief of George 
W. Murrell; Kirby Murrell, a minor; and the 
estate of Mamie W. Murrell, deceased; 

H.R. 3904. An act for the relief of Raymond 
C. Campbell; and 

H.R. 5201. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and Offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


NovEMBER 1945 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the activities 
and expenditures of the Corporation for the 
month of November 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


LANDS IN RESERVATION OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION HOSPITAL, LEBANON, PA. 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment for highway purposes to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in certain lands in 
the reservation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital, Lebanon County, Pa., and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Finance, 
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Report OF Boy ScOUTS OF AMERICA 


A letter from the chief scout executive og 
the Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the thirty-sixth annual report 
of the Boy Scouts of America for the year 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The memorial of G. Allison Phelps, found. 
er-director, United States Americans, Mon- 
trose, Calif., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed loan to Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Southeastern 
Synagog Conference, an organization com- 
prising religious bodies of the Southeastern 
States assembled in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
calling upon the British Government to an- 
nul the policy of the white paper and favor- 
ing the establishment of a democratic Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Verhovay Fraternal Insurance 
Association, representing citizens of Hun- 
garian descent, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring 
relief for the starving and suffering Hun- 
garian people; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Public Forum 
of Spokane and the Inland Empire, Spokane, 
Wash., protesting against any treaty or al- 
liance with Great Britain or any other coun- 
try; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Public Forum 
of Spokane and the Inland Empire, Spokane, 
Wash., approving the stand taken by Con- 
gressmen COFFEE and Savace against State 
capitalism; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Resolutions adopted by the Public Forum 
of Spokane and.the Inland Empire, Spokane 
Wash., relating to the atomic bomb; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


“House Resolution 118 


“Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to pass H. R. 5059, pro- 
viding pay raises for postal clerks 
“Whereas it is common knowledge that our 

Federal postal clerks are notoriously under- 

paid; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the 
National Congress a measure which would 
give our postal clerks an increase in salary: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealih of Kentucky (the Senate concurring 
therein) : 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
is urged to pass, as soon as possible, H. R. 5059, 
which would provide increased compensation 
for postal clerks. 

“2. The clerk of the senate is hereby di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to the 
House of the Congress, and to the Kentucky 
delegations in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

“Attest: 

“EMERSON BEAUCHAMP, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD OF COUNTY 
SUPERVISORS OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
there be noted in the Recorp two reso- 
lutions adopted by the County Board of 
Supervisors of Milwaukee, Wis., one re- 
lating to extension of feeder air lines into 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the other being 4 
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resolution forwarded to Hon. Wilson 
Wyatt, Director of Federal Housing, re- 
lating to the housing shortage in Mil- 
kee County. 
he PRESIDENT protempore. With- 


out objection, the resolutions will be re- 
eoived and appropriately referred. 
By Mr. WILEY: 
A resolution adopted by the Board of Super- 
ion of Milwaukee County, Wis., relating to 
extension of feeder air lines into Milwaukee, 
Wis. to the Committee on Commerce. 
ution adopted by the Board of 
supervisors of Milwaukee County, Wis., re- 
loting to the housing shortage in Milwaukee 

County. Wis.; to the Committee on Banking 

and Currency. 

INVESTIGATION OF BETTER MOBILIZA- 
TION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES—INCREASE IN LIMIT 

OF EXPENDITURLS 


Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 245), which, with an 
accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures of 
the subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee authorized by Senate Resolution 


107 of the Seventy-eighth Congress and Sen- 
ate Resolution 146 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
sress, to investigate the better mobilization 
f the national resources of the United 
States, is hereby increased by $57,000. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
THomAs of Utah): 

S. 1980. A bill to continue in effect section 
6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), 
as amended, relating to the exportation of 
certain commodities; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.1981. A bill granting a pension to Le- 
nore Anderson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

8.1982. A bill providing credit for unused 
leave accumulated prior to retirement by 
Officers placed on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S.1933. A bill authorizing the Indiana 
State Toll Bridge Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or a free 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Mauckport, Ind.; and 
S.1984. A bill authorizing the Indiana 
te Toll Bridge Commission to construct, 

tain, and operate a toll bridge or a free 
bridge across the Wabash River near Mount 
Vernon, Ind.; to the Committee on Com- 


merece 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 
S.1985. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. E. 
Shealy, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BILBO: 
5.1986. A bill to regulate the manufac- 
sale, distribution, and use, of barbitu- 
rates in the District of Columbia, and for 
ther purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
By Mr. MEAD: 
S.1987. A bill to amend the act of July 


¢ 


6, 1945, relating to the classification and 
compensation of employees of the postal 
Service, so as to provide proper compensation 


ipervisors in the largest post offices and 
in er postal services; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1988. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to quitclaim to the heirs of 
Jesus Gonzales all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in a certain described tract 
of land within the Carson National Forest, N. 
Mex.; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
ANDREWS) : 

S. 1989. A bill for the relief of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, the Growers Loan & Guar- 
anty Co., and the Guaranty Operating Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution providing 
for observance of October 11, 1946, in com- 
memoration of the death of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


JUSTIN P. HOPKINS—RECOMMITAL OF 
BILL 


On motion of Mr. EastLanp, the bill 
(H. R. 2962) for the relief of Justin P. 
Hopkins, was taken from the calendar 
and recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


TERMS OF OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF FED- 
ERAL POWER COMMISSION—HOUSE 
BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, House 
bill 3704, to amend section 1 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, with respect to the terms 
of office of members of the Federal Power 
Commission, came to the Senate and, by 
inadvertence, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I now move that 
the Committee on Commerce be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill. I would move that it be re- 
ferred, upon the discharge of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, but for the fact 
that the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has already reported a similar 
measure, stated in the precise language 
of the House bill. 

Therefore, I move that the Committee 
on Commerce be discharged from further 
consideration of House bill 3704, and that 
it be placed on the calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 


A MORATORIUM ON STUPIDITY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, centuries 
ago a man seeking to comprehend the 
problems of his day uttered the words 
“Lift up, Thou, mine eyes that I may 
see the wondrous glory of Thy law.” 

Mr. President, Barney Baruch said 
something about a moratorium on 
strikes, and he also said something about 
the need for productivity in this Nation 
getting under way. I think we need a 
moratorium on stupidity in order that 
we may find the answer to the strike sit- 
uation and our failure to get produc- 
tion. 

We all know that if there is anything 
that is needed in this country today it 
is labor working, labor producing. 
Without labor doing that, we are going 
to face a crisis so tremendous that no 
one can foresee the consequences. Per- 
haps, as has been suggested, there are 
those who want to weaken this great Na- 
tion. It is our strength today that gives 
us leadership throughout the world. Mr. 
President, we are not only feeding and 
sustaining the world but we are proceed- 
ing on the theory that we can continue 
to do it without production. Strikes in 
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California have lost the Nation Califor- 
nia’s spinach and broccoli crops. 

I should like to read a letter which 
I wrote to Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. The letter is dated March 25, 1946, 
and is as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I would appreciate 
hearing from your office as to your plans re- 
garding improvement in the critical farm 
machinery and help situations. 

I have been receiving many communica- 
tions from my constituents to the effect that 
unless farm machinery and additional hands 
can be obtained, many a crop will not be 
planted and those that are planted may not 
be harvested. 

I understand that there has been a strike 
underway in the International Harvester 
Co.— 


Parenthetically I may say there is also 
a strike under way in the G. I. Case Co. 
in my State— 
resulting in a failure to get production in 
this imperatively needed product. I won- 
der if the Departmen. has been active in 
helping to secure an early end of this strike. 

Surely in the face of the international 
food crisis Government can take positive 
steps to secure for the overworked farmer 
needed help and machinery. During the war 
the situation was bad; now it is worse. With 
machinery worn out and with many hands 
gone from the farms into private industry 
is Government so impotent now that it can 
only pass the buck from agency to agency? 

I know that you are familiar with the sit- 
uation as I have outlined it, but I should 
greatly like to hear from you as to the steps 
you propose to take to correct the grave prob- 
lems I have cited. 

Sincereiy yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. President, this letter indicates a 
part of the stupidity on which I want a 
moratorium declared. The farmers of 
this country are calling for help, and I 
Say to you, Mr. President, and I want it 
to be remembered, that if the farmers 
do not get help, our people will not be 
eating a lot of the canned goods they 
are eating now; the farmers will not put 
peas into the field; they will not be able 
to utilize their acreage. 

Mr. President, I said that our farm 
machinery during the 4 or 5 years of 
war has been worn out and I know 
whereof I speak, because personally I 
have a problem of that kind, which can 
be multiplied by tens of thousands of 
cases throughout the farm area of this 
great country. 

The question is, What are we going 
to do? Are we going to become weaker 
and weaker and weaker? The way to do 
that is to stop producing foodstuffs and 
farm products and farm machinery. 
Pay men to remain idle, and let OPA 
go on “balling up” our manufacturing. 

Yes; the people of this country are ex- 
pecting that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the Senate will get 
down to brass tacks and report an appro- 
priate labor bill to this body. Letters 
from laboring people and all segments of 
our society want this done. Mr. Presi- 
dent to indicate how labor feels let me 
say that the last information I received 
came to me this morning from Mil- 
waukee. In the largest industry in that 
city they are calling for a strike vote, but 
they cannot get a sufficient number of 
men to vote. Under our law 65 percent 
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must vote. They cannot get a sufficient 
number to enable a vote to be valid. Why 
are we so fearful to do that which is 
necessary? 

I conclude, Mr. President, by saying 
that the country expects this body to 
declare a moratorium on stupidity. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL 
FARM SCHOOL 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, this 
year the National Farm School, located 
near Doylestown, Pa., is celebrating its 
golden jubilee. 

The National Farm School is an agri- 
cultural school for Jewish and other 
lads. It has always been maintained on 
a nonsectarian basis. Students are ad- 
mitted without any discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or origin. It is 
an outstanding undertaking, and has 
always performed a great work. I ask 
that there be included in the REcorp as 
a part of my remarks a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the board of trustees 
of the school by President Truman in 
connection with the golden jubilee, and 
an article about the school entitled “Pen- 
cils to Plowshares.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOovseE, 
Washington, January 17, 1946. 
Mr. LEON MERzZ, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
National Farm School, 
Farm School, Pa. 

Dear Mr. MERz: The origin of the National 
Farm School is as interesting as its subse- 
quent history has been notable. 

I am glad to send my hearty congratula- 
tions and warmest personal greetings as you 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of an in- 
stitution founded with the blessing of one 
of my illustrious predecessors and in a meas- 
ure inspired by the great Russian reformer, 
Count Tolstoy. 

Both President Cleveland and Count Tol- 
stoy, with clear vision and unerring insight, 
saw that nations like individuals draw their 
strength from the soil. Now, as always, agri- 
culture is the Nation’s bulwark. A society 
with its roots deeply imbedded in Mother 
Earth is a stable society. 

The celebration of your golden jubilee will 
afford a splendid opportunity to appraise 
the achievements of the school’s first half 
century and to glimpse its possibilities for 
further service in the decades that lie ahead. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


PENCILS TO PLOWSHARES—LEO TOLSTOY’S IDEA, 
FARM SCHOOL NOW 50 YEARS OLD 
(By David Taylor Marke) 

New YorkK.—Count Leo Tolstoy, great Rus- 
sian novelist, never set foot on American 
soil, but his idea was responsible for the es- 
tablishment of one of America’s unique in- 
stitutions—a school devoted exclusively to 
agriculture. 

The story is told on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the National Farm School, located near 
Doylestown, Pa. 

In 1894 a young American rabbi, Joseph 
Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, visited Russia 
with a plan for the removal of persecuted 
Jews to unoccupied lands in the interior of 
Russia, there to be colonized on farms. 

Czar Alexander III was critically ill at the 
time and Dr. Krauskopf was unable to pre- 
sent his proposal personally. 

However, Count Tolstoy, an ardent pro- 
ponent of the agricultural life, invited Dr. 
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Krauskopf to his home. There, seated un- 
der the poverty tree where Tolstoy usually 
received those who brought their woes to 
him, he heard the young rabbi out. 

“Your plan to lead your people back to the 
soil,” commented Tolstoy, “back to the oc- 
cupation which your fathers followed with 
honor in Palestinian lands, is of some en- 
couragement to me. 

“It shows that the light is dawning. It 
is the only solution of the Jewish problem. 
Persecution, refusal of the right to own or 
to till the soil, exclusion from the artisan 
guilds, made traders of the Jew. And the 
world hates the trader. 

*“‘Make bread-producers of your people, and 
the world will honor those who give it bread 
to eat. 

“Theie is little chance at present,” Tolstoy 
continued, “for a Jewish colonization scheme 
in Russia.” But, “if the plan cannot be 
entered upon in Russia,” he asked, “why can 
it not be made successful in the United 
States? 

“Lead your people to the country and 
to the farm. Start agricultural schools for 
them. Teach them to exchange the yard- 
stick for the hoe, the peddler’s pack for the 
seed-bag, and you will solve the problem 
while it may yet be solved. 

“You will see the lands tilled by them 
overflow, as of old, with milk and honey. 
You will see them give of their plenty to the 
pecple of the land, and receive in return a 
goodly profit and esteem. And once again 
there will arise from among Jewish husband- 
men prophets, lawgivers, inspired bards, and 
teachers to whom the civilized world will do 
homage.” 

Befoie Rabbi Krauskopf left, Tolstoy won 
his promise to found a farm school in Amer- 
ica. In 1896, the National Farm School 
became a reality. 

The school set up as its primary objective 
the education of city youth, particularly 
Jewish boys, in a type of farm training that 
would cnable them to enter practical agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

For 50 years the school h_s attracted most 
of its students from large cities. In those 
50 years, the school has grown from a one- 
building, 122-acre farm to an attractive 
campus and multibuildinged 1,200-acre 
plant devoted to all phases of farming and 
farm management and marketing, as well 
as floriculture and landscape gardening. 

The school is nonsectarian. The students 
(from 17-21 years of age when admitted) 
live together, work and study together in 
the fields and classroom, and play together 
on their athletic fields. 


OPA PRICE CEILINGS ON MEAT- 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in a few days the Senate 
will be called upon to determine whether 
the OPA shall continue in existence. I 
desire to call to the attention.of the Sen- 
ate the effect the OPA is having on cer- 
tain industries in my State. I hold in 
my hand a telegram from the Greenville 
(S. C.) Chamber of Commerce, signed by 
K. B. Miles, executive vice president, 
reading as follows: 

GREENVILLE, S. C., March 22, 1946. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building: 

Today our public has been shocked with an 
announcement of the Balentine Packing Co., 
in that it has become necessary for them to 
discontinue slaughtering and marketing of 
beef because they cannot operate at a profit 
with present ceiling prices as permitted by 
OPA. Surely there must be some govern- 
mental machinery that could be used whereby 
such action would not be necessary. We 
think it is imperative that OPA regulations 
and ceilings be changed to a more practical 
and businesslike application that will per- 
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mit businesses to prosper rather than perish, 
The citizens of this community appeal for 
your vigorous cooperation to do something 
about this matter. 
K. B. MILgs, 
Executive Vice President, Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce. 


I also hold in my hand a letter from the 
Balentine Packing Co., Inc., of Green- 
ville, S. C., signed by its president, Mr. 
W. Louis Balentine. It reads as follows: 


BALENTINE PACKING Co., INc., 
Greenville, S. C., March 20, 1946, 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSON, 
Member United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR SENATOR: I am enclosing copy of a 
statement and resolution adopted by the 
National Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion on March 14, 1946, and wish also to add 
the following remarks: 

We were forced to discontinue our beef 
operations on February 1, 1946. We can no 
longer comply with ceilings on live cattle as 
established by OPA. In plain words, we can- 
not buy cattle today at or under ceiling 
prices. To exceed ceiling prices is a serious 
violation. We operate a legitimate meat- 
packing business and have no desire or inten- 
tion to violate laws, absurd as they may be in 
some instances. 

Obviously we were faced with a difficult 
situation. All during the war years and since 
we have slaughtered cattle, for the most part, 
at a loss in order to supply this community 
and adjacent areas with a fair share of beef. 

Our decision to quit rather than violate 
OPA regulations is going to work a hardship 
on our retail customers as well as consumers. 
We deeply regret the absolute necessity for 
such action. We recognize that our com- 
pany has a responsibility to furnish beef and 
other meats to this community, and we have 
made every effort to discharge this responsi- 
bility during these trying times. 

We hope that scon OPA will realize that 
complicated, confusing, and theoretical regu- 
lations cannot put meat on your table 
Until that occurs we are forced to discontinue 
our beef operation. Our plant will remain 
in business to slaughter and process pork to 
the extent that hogs are available. 

Only through black-market operation 
wou!d it be possible for us to remain in the 
beef business, and we refuse to become 4a 
party to this unlawful, nefarious practice. 

Any support that you may be able to give 
this resolution will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
BALENTINE PACKING CoO., 
W. Louis BALENTINE, 
President. 


Mr. President, attached to the letter 
are a statement and resolution approved 
by the board of directors of the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
signed by its secretary. They read as 
follows: 


STATEMENT AND RESOLUTION APPROVED BY THE 
BoArD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Marc 
14, 1946 


STATEMENT 


This association has consistently supported 
price control as essential to the war effort. 
Prevention of inflation is a necessary part 
of the program of reconversion. But price 
control on meat has completely broken down. 
Prices are dictated by the black market and 
not by the Government, and there is more 
inflation than there would be in a free mar- 
ket. The people are paying over $700,000,- 
000 a year to maintain the fiction of price 
control, and countless additional millions «re 
being paid by consumers in the form of black- 
market prices. Legitimate slaughterers are 
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unable to obtain cattle in competition with 
the black market, with the result that in all 
parts of the country beef slaughterers are 
closing down completely or drastically cur- 
tailing production, making it difficult for 
housewives to obtain beef in the usual chan- 
nels. The Government is hurt by $700,000,- 
000 spent to no purpose but to subsidize an 
enormous and vicious black market. The 
consumers are hurt in a two-fold way by 
extremely high black-marget prices and by 
scarcity of meat in legitimate channels. The 
meat packers are hurt and many threatened 
with ruin because they cannot compete with 
the black market. Additional enforcement 
officers even at huge expense would not solve 
this problem because enforcement against 
the black market is as impossible as enforc- 
ing prohibition. 
RESOLUTION 

In view of these facts— 

“Resolved, That the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association urge upon Congress 
the complete elimination of price control on 
meat and meat animals effective July 1, 1946.” 

I hereby certify that the above statement 
and accompanying resolution was approved 
by the unanimous vote of the board of di- 
rectors at a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, March 14, 1946, and that is 
so recorded in the official minutes of that 
meeting. 

: C. B. HEINEMANN, 
Secretary. 


Mr. President, I think the plight in 
which the people of the United States 
now find themselves is most serious, and 
I believe they and all Members of the 
Senate wish to have something done 
about it. We do not wish to spend $700,- 
000,000 to subsidize the production of 
meat, and then have concerns which are 
supposed to be engaged in legitimate 
businesses appeal to this body and to the 
people of the United States for relief, 
saying that they cannot stay in business 
legitimately under the varying OPA 
prices. 

So, Mr. President, it is our duty to study 
this problem and see what we can do to 
solve it. We should do everything that 
can be done and we should bring all pos- 
sible pressure to bear upon the OPA to do 
what is right and just in the matter. 


CONTINUATION OF RENT CONTROL 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a forthright letter which I 
have received from the progressive mayor 
of one of our progressive New York State 
cities. The letter is under date of 
March 6, 1946, and comes from Hon. 
Stanley W. Church, mayor of the city 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

In his letter Mr. Church points out 
the necessity of continuing rent control 
beyond the June 30 dead line, and there- 
by helping to prevent a catastrophe tak- 
ing place which would adversely affect 
more than 100,000 residents of his com- 
munity. Mr. President, I compliment 
the mayor on his courageous and en- 
lightened stand. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
= to be printed in the REcorD, as 
ollows: 

OFFICE OF THE MAyoRr, 
City or New RocHE te, N. Y., 
March 6, 1946. 
Hon. James M. MEap, 
senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MEAD: In the spring of 1944, 

it became evident to me that housing short- 
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ages were becoming acute and that land- 
lords were taking advantage of the situation 
by substantially increasing their rents. The 
situation then was bad, but it is downright 
frightening to contemplate future chaotic 
conditions in Westchester County, should 
Congress fail to enact legislation to continue 
rent control. 

Thousands of persons who have made 
their residence here for years, many of them 
for decades, were saved their homes by the 
prolonged fight, which I initiated and led 
almost single-handedly and fought for rent 
ceilings, which were finally established in 
Westchester County on October 20, 1944. 

There is no question in my mind, that if 
rent control is eliminated on June 30, 
that rents throughout Westchester will in- 
crease from 50 to 100 percent, forcing thou- 
sands upon thousands of our residents to 
vacate their homes, with no place to go. 
There would not be sufficient moving vans, 
trucks or other vehicles to handle the exo- 
dus out of the county, of our old residents 
and neighbors, driven out by high and un- 
reasonably inflated rents. 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
December, last, I introduced a resolution, 
which was adopted, at the annual conven- 
tion of the United States conference of 
mayors held in New York City, requesting the 
continuation of rent control until the hous- 
in, emergency has passed. 

Therefore, I urge you to do everything 
possible to continue rent control beyond the 
June 30 deadline, and thereby prevent a 
catastrophe from taking place, which would 
adversely affect over a hundred thousand of 
our residents. 

Respectfully yours, 
STANLEY W. CHURCH, 
Mayor. 


FINANCING OF MORTGAGES FOR HOME 
BUILDING BY VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to read to the Sen- 
ate a brief letter which I have written 
to the Honorable George E. Allen, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which vitally affects the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration sponsored program for 
financing mortgages for home building 
by veterans of World War II. 

The proposal which I make in this 
letter is within the power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to put in- 
to effect if its officials so desire. If they 
do not put it into effect it would almost 
mean derelection of duty on their part. 
The letter is as follows: 


Marcu 22, 1946. 
Hon. GeorcE E. ALLEN, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. ALLEN: I fully realize that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
largely responsible for the immediate success 


of the Federal Housing Administration pro- 


gram at its inception by establishing a sec- 
ondary market for FHA insured mortgages. 
I, therefore, am now appealing to you in be- 
half of the veterans to establish a similar 
secondary market for all mortgages originat- 
ing under title III of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, Public Law 346, Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 268, Seventy-ninth Congress—the so- 
called GI bill of rights for the benefit of vet- 
erans of World War II. 

As you know, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion guarantees mortgage loans to veterans 
for the purchase of homes, farms, and financ- 
ing of business ventures. In the case of the 
purchase of existing homes or the construc- 
tion of new homes, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is willing to guarantee a full 100-percent 
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mortgage on the purchase price established 
by a reasonable value appraisal to the ex- 
tent of the top 50 percent of any possible loss 
to the lender, not to exceed $4,000. This is a 
liberal guatanty and one that should be 
helpful to many veterans in building or pur- 
chasing homes. So far, however, a majority 
of the smaller banks and mortgagees are un- 
able to process and finance the required 
number of loans because of the unavailability 
of a suitable secondary market. 

By your agency establishing a secondary 
market for veterans’ loans under the Veter- 
ans’ Administration's sponsorship the bene- 
fit to our veterans would be tremendous. It 
would permit our small banks and/or mort- 
gagees in the small communities throughout 
the Nation to assist the veterans. I believe 
you can readily see the advantages to the 
veterans of being able to do business with 
his home-town banker whom he knows and 
is known by. This secondary market estab- 
lished by you for these Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration-sponsored mortgages under time lim- 
its and conditions as your agency established 
for Federal Housing Administration -nort- 
gages would open a large market and enable 
veterans to secure a home with minimum de- 
lay in financing and would undoubtedly 
speed up and facilitate the home-building 
program sponsored by the President and Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt and so much desired by us all. 

I have the advice of experts in the fields 
of construction and financing that such ac- 
tion on your part would facilitate the build- 
ing of approximately 200,000 additional 
homes under the President’s home-building 
program. I realize the desire of your agency 
to cooperate in all matters for the public 
good that are financially sound. Since all 
mortgages financed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration are guaranteed to the top 50 percent 
of any possible loss to the lender, not to 
exceed $4,000, it seems to me that they are as 
sound an investment as any Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgage. 

I, therefore, urge your agency to take im- 
mediate steps to afford a secondary market 
for Veterans’ Administration-sponsored mort- 
gages, thereby providing for veterans to re- 
ceive the benefits to which they are now 
entitled under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. 

I shall appreciate your early consideration 
of this matter. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to give this matter their care- 
ful attention and to join with me in re- 
questing Mr. Allen immediately to estab- 
lish a secondary market for Veterans’ 
Administration-sponsored home financ- 
ing loans in order that our veterans may 
receive the benefits to which they are 
entitled under the so-called GI bill of 
rights for the benefit of veterans of 
World War II. 


FRATERNALISM IN THE ATOMIC 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Fraternalism in the Atomic Age,” de- 
livered by him before the Potomac Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, at Alexandria, Va., March 22, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ROLE OF UNITED NATIONS IN WORLD 
PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR VAN- 
DENBERG 
{Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 

dress delivered by him on March 23, 1946, at 

a civic homecoming in Grand Rapids, Mich., 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGE— 
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OUR FAITH IN AMERICA—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILLIS 


{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “Our Faith in America,” delivered by 
Senator WiLuI!s before the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at Washington, D. C., on 
March 20, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE NA- 
TION’S FARM PROGRAM—ADDRESS BY 
THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


|Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Rural Electrification in the Nation’s 
Farm Program,” delivered by Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, before the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., March 4, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ROAD TO WORLD PEACE—ADDRESS BY 
ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


[Mr. REVERCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Road to World Peace,” de- 
livered by Eric A. Johnston, at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, on March 20, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


GLOBAL RELIGION—SERMON BY REV. 
PAYSON MILLER 


|Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REecorp a sermon en- 
titled “Global Religion,” by Rev. Payson 
Miller, broadcast on the Church of the Air 
program on Sunday, November 25, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
EDITORIAL FROM MANCHESTER (CONN.) 
EVENING HERALD 


|Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Should Be Civilian Control,” deal- 
ing with the control of atomic energy, pub- 
lished in the Manchester (Conn.) Evening 
Herald of March 13, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF RONALD P. 
BRIDGES ON BECOMING PRESIDENT OF 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


{Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the inaugural 
address delivered by his brother, Ronald P. 
Bridges, on the occasion of his becoming 
president of the Pacific School of Religion, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RUSSIA’S STAND ON FOOD HARD TO 
EXPLAIN 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Communist Tactics in France,” writ- 
ten by Marquis Childs, an article entitled 
“Soviet Deaf to UNRRA, Sells Wheat,” writ- 
ten by Ruth Montgomery, and an article en- 
titled “Russia Sells France Grain; Silent on 
Plea from UNRRA,” all published in the 
Washington Post of March 21, 1946, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


SECRETARY WALLACE—ARTICLE FROM 
THE RICHMOND (IND.) PALLADIUM- 
ITEM 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled “The Dangerous Fascism of Wallace 
Still Thregtens You,” from the Palladium- 
Item, of Richmond, Ind., of March 21, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOME BUILDING—ARTICLE FROM THE 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
{Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Home Building Volume Equals 17- 
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Year Record,” from the Indianapolis Star 
of March 22, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT—ADDRESS 
BY MATTHEW WOLL 

[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject of the St. Lawrence project, de- 
livered by Matthew Woll, vice president of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on March 7, 1946, which appears 
in the Appendix. |] 


STRIKES AT GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. AND 
WESTINGHOUSE CORP.—STATEMENT OF 
UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MA- 
CHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement of 

the United Electrical Radio and Machine 

Workers of America regarding a strike of em- 

ployees of General Electric Co. and Westing- 

house Corp., which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT] to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. ELLENDER] on behalf of himself and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu]. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


The 


Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O’Mahoney 
Ball Hawkes Pepper 
Bankhead Hayden Reed 
Barkley Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bilbo Hoey Robertson 
Brewster Huffman Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Brooks Kilgore Smith 
Buck Knowland Stewart 
Byrd La Follette Taft 
Capehart Lucas Taylor 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McFariand Tobey 
Connally McKellar Tunnell 
Cordon McMahon Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Walsh 
Eastiand Mead Wheeler 
Ferguson Millikin White 
Fulbright Mitchell Wiley 
Gerry Moore Young 
Guffey Murdock 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrn¢s], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorceE], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILu] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
GossETT], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE], and the Senator from Utah 


(Mr. THomas] are detained on public 
business. 
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The Senators from Nevada [Mr. Cap- 
VILLE and Mr. McCarran], and the Sena. 
tor from California [Mr. Downey] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ne. 
braska [Mr. BuTLeR] and the Senator 
from Indiana |Mr. WILLIs] are neces- 
sarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LANGER], the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. STANFILL], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. ; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wrtson] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
BUSHFIELD] is absent because of illness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sey- 
enty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak briefly in support of the Ellender- 
Ball amendment to S. 1349 and in oppo- 
sition to the bill as reported by a major- 
ity of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. President, there has been quite an 
effort by its proponents to make the vote 
on this bill and on the pending amend- 
ment the crucial test as to whether Sen- 
ators are liberals or reactionaries. This 
effort appears to me to be very similar 
to the proposal made last week by the 
Secretary of Commerce that a few indi- 
viduals be set up as the arbiters of which 
side of any given issue is liberal and 
which is reactionary, which is Repub- 
lican and which is Democratic. I am 
reminded also of the various articles and 
tables I have seen in certain magazines 
purporting to give the voting records of 
Members of Congress. It is significant 
that these articles do not list how Con- 
gressmen and Senators voted on the 
hundreds of issues which come before us 
each session. They do not list Members 
as voting “yes” or “no.” Instead, these 
so-called unbiased voting records pick 
out around a dozen particular issues, 
and they list Members as voting right 
or wrong. Sometimes they merely in- 
dicate whether the vote was right or 
wrong by a plus or minus sign. I am 
sure that all my colleagues have seen 
some of these so-called voting records. 

Mr. President, I submit that if I or any 
other individual or group was given the 
right to determine for the final record 
what issues were really important and 
which side was right and which was 
wrong, I could by my choice of issues 
make any individual Member of this body 
appear on the record as either 100 per- 
cent wrong or 100 percent right. 

This angle of the debate is not too im- 
portant because I am sure that most Sen- 
ators will agree with me that under our 
system only the people of the United 
States, and not any particular group or 
set of individuals, will decide finally 
which is the liberal side of this or any 
other issue. However, I do question serl- 
ously whether those who insist that the 
sole criterion of whether a public official 
is liberal or not should be whether he 1s 
willing or not to support any and all legis- 
lation which purports to give additiona! 
rights, immunities, privileges, or benefits 
to some particular group are really serv- 
ing the cause of liberalism. I notice that 
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those who seek to determine political 
labels by that formula always insist that 
the group receiving these special benefits 
or privileges must be a very large one 
with plenty of votes. If it happens to be 
a small group which does not carry too 
much weight at the polls, then voting 
for special privileges or immunities or 
benefits for that group becomes a symbol 
of reaction. This seems to be a wide- 
spread idea, Mr. President, that by simply 
passing a law here in Congress we can 
give a great many people something for 
nothing. I cannot agree with that the- 
ory. In my life I have never received 
something for nothing, and I have never 
seen that theory work. We always pay 
in some coin or other for progress. It is 
my conviction, and I have attempted to 
demonstrate it from time to time, that 
many of the measures proposing to give 
large groups something for nothing— 
measures such as the full-employment 
pill as it was originally introduced, or the 
amendment proposed to the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill to guarantee ev- 
erybody $25 a week for 26 weeks, actually 
proposed benefits to large groups which 
inevitably in the long run would have 
been paid for in the precious coin of 
human freedom. In other words, Mr. 
President, I do not subscribe to the propo- 
sition that through government we can 
eliminate all risks, economic or other- 
wise, from our system of society without 
at the same time eliminating all freedom 
both political and economic. 

I particularly regret that it is proposed 
to make this bill the vital test of liberal- 
ism, because this bill is concerned solely 
with dollars and cents, and the issue in- 
volved is fundamentally economic. 

I have the idea, which may.sound a 
little quaint in these days, that to be a 
liberal one must be devoted to liberty. 
I mean liberty, not for any particular 
group, whether it be workers, farmers, 
or businessmen, but liberty for all indi- 
viduals and all citizens. And human lib- 
erty, Mr. President, cannot be measured 
solely in dollars and cents. I believe that 
a liberal judges issues as they arise pri- 
marily on whether their net effect will 
be to expand or contract the sum total 
of opportunities and freedoms enjoyed, 
not by any particular group, but by all 
of — people of this country as individ- 
uals, 

Mr. President, I think the majority of 
the committee Would admit that the is- 
sue raised by this bill and by our amend- 
ment is an economic question funda- 
mentally. Otherwise they would have 
proposed in their bill a minimum wage, 
not of 75 cents an hour, but of $1 an 
hour, which their own figures show to 
be the minimum which they regard as 
necessary for a worker to maintain a 
family on an adequate American stand- 
ard of living. They did not propose a 
minimum of $1 an hour because they 
recognize the economic fact that if a 
minimum wage is raised too high, it will 
either: First, force prices up su high as 
to cancel out the gains in income for the 
workers affected; or second, it will make 
many individual businesses noncom- 
petitive and force them to close, thereby 


can a great many people out of 
work, 
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The economic question at the root of 
this issue, therefore, is: Where is this 
economic danger point? Where can we 
fix this statutory minimum wage with a 
reasonable assurance that it is not go- 
ing to be so high that it will force many 
employers to discharge their least ef- 
ficient people and force them onto pub- 
lic relief? I think we must recognize 
that the average American employer— 
I grant there may be exceptions—does 
not want to employ so-called cheap 
labor. He wants the best and most pro- 
ductive employees he can get, and he 
is perfectly willing, generally again, to 
pay them a wage which is proportionate 
to their contribution to his business. In 
our society there are vast differences in 
ability and productive capacity among 
people. Generally those individuals who 
are being paid today the lowest wages are 
those who are the least productive. A 
great many of them are in the so-called 
service industries, where experience has 
shown that there is a very definite eco- 
nomic ceiling on the price which the pub- 
lic will pay for those services. I know, 
for instance, that laundries have found 
that when they increase the price of 
home laundry above a certain point they 
do not increase their own business; they 
only sell more washing machines. Ob- 
viously if we force an industry like this 
to pay a wage which in turn will force a 
price increase greater than the public is 
willing to pay, we will only create unem- 
ployment and not raise the living stand- 
ards of anybody. I don’t think either 
the proponents or the opponents of the 
committee bill would argue that it is not 
much better for an individual to have a 
productive job at 55 cents an hour, rather 
than no job at all at 75 cents an hour, if 
that is the choice. 

The facts are, Mr. President, that as to 
this basic economic question of when we 
reach the danger point to our economy in 
raising this minimum wage, the testi- 
mony before the committee provides no 
real answer. True, we have plenty of 
estimates that American productive ca- 
pacity is great enough and our economy 
strong enough to pay this minimum with- 
out any real danger and without creat- 
ing any serious unemployment. But 
none of those who testified to this effect, 
and most of them were either Govern- 
ment officials or economists employed 
by one or another of the groups support- 
ing this legislation, had any economic 
facts or experience on which to base 
their estimates. They had no facts, be- 
cause the statutory minimum wage of 40 
cents did not finally become effective for 
all American industry covered until 1944, 
and it was effective for the majority of 
industry only in 1942. I do not think 
anyone on this floor would contend that 
the year 1942, when we were striving to 
increase war production to the maximum 
and when we had a shortage of labor and 
a sellers’ market, was a normal period for 
American industry. 

Because of that situation, we were un- 
able in the committee to get any kind of 
statistics as to how even the 40-cent 
minimum has affected small business 
concerns operating in previously low- 
Wage areas in any normal times. Ob- 
viously, to predict the future without any 
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real facts as to what has happened in the 
past is to proceed on very slim evidence 
on an issue which contains such great 
potential dangers to our economy. 

I myself think it was rather significant 
that no representatives of large indus- 
tries appeared before the committee to 
oppose the committee bill. Throughout 
this war, as we all know, there has been a 
tendency to concentrate American indus- 
try more and more in large concerns, and 
there have been very heavy casualties 
among smaller businesses, not because of 
financial losses during the war, but be- 
cause we deliberately forced their clos- 
ing, through various policies, in order to 
leave the larger industries with all the 
materials necessary for war production. 
Large business in America has never 
shown any deep concern for the welfare 
of its smaller competitors, and I do not 
think big business would worry at all if 
legislation of this type eliminated some 
of that so-called marginal competition. 
In fact, some of the proponents of this 
committee bill admit quite frankly their 
belief that a marginal small business 
cannot afford to pay 65 or 75 cents an 
hour and keep going should go out of 
business, 

Mr. President, I think that is a very 
dangerous philosophy for this Govern- 
ment to adopt if we really want to pre- 
serve a free economy in the United States. 
When the Government, which inevitably 
in our system must be guided more by 
political considerations than by economic 
facts, begins to decide by itself what is 
an efficient and proper business and 
what is not, and which business should 
survive and which should not, we are 
dangerously close to totalitarianism. 

But, further than that, there are two 
basic fallacies underlying the argument 
made for the 75-cent minimum in the 
committee report and arguments sup- 
porting it on the floor of the Senate. The 
first fallacy is that there is no substan- 
tial difference in living costs throughout 
the length and breadth of this great land. 
The committee majority contends that 
the only reason it seems to be cheaper to 
live in a small town or rural region is 
because living standards are lower. 

What are the facts? Admittedly there 
are not too many good studies: but one 
was made by the WPA as of June 15, 1943, 
and that particular study showed a range 
in living costs of 20 percent between the 
extremes reported for 33 cities. And, 
mind you, these were all good-sized cities, 
with no small towns among them. An- 
other WPA study made in March of 1935 
concluded that it cost considerably less 
to live in smaller cities and also in the 
South. Actually, they found the differ- 
ence in living costs a little less than 10 
percent between the cities they covered as 
compared to their size, and about 10 per- 
cent difference between living costs in 
New England and the South, which were 
the regional extremes. 

Beyond that, I think any Member of 
this Senate who has ever lived in both a 
small town and a large city knows from 
experience the complete fallacy of the 
argument that there is no real difference 
in living costs between them. The work- 
man in a small town usually walks to 
work. He does not have to pay car fare. 
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He can live in a house with quite a bit 
of land around it. He can have a large 
garden and keep chickens, or even a cow, 
if he wants to. I have traveled quite a 
bit over my State, and I know that in 
literally hundreds of small towns and 
villages in Minnesota I can: buy a good 
dinner for 40 or 60 cents—a dinner which 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul would cost 
anywhere from $1 to $2. Differences in 
living costs are very great between small 
towns and large cities. 

But I submit that even this difference 
in actual dollars and cents in living costs 
does not fully measure the difference in 
living standards in small towns and large 
cities. Living standards are not meas- 
ured for me solely in the price of food, 
clothes, and shelter. Measured by my 
standards of value, the family in a small 
town, living perhaps in an old and ram- 
shackle, but spacious home, with plenty 
of lawn and garden and within 5 min- 
utes walk of open country, knowing their 
neighbors intimately, as one does in a 
small town, is living on a far higher and 
better standard than the factory worker 
in a large city, jammed into a dinky 
apartment or a dingy row house, with 
nothing but brick and pavement for 
miles around, even though the small 
town family’s income is only half that 
of the city dweller. 

The other major fallacy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on which the majority of the com- 
mittee bases its recommendations is that 
this increase of 87.5 percent in the stat- 
utory minimum wage is justified by the 
tremendous increase in worker produc- 
tivity which is inevitably coming, as in- 
dustry completes reconversion to peace- 
time production. In support of that po- 
sition, the majority cites the very large 
admitted increases in productivity per 
man after the last war. 

Mr. President, I submit that the situ- 
ations after the last war and after this 
one are in no way comparable. After 
the last war we only had three or four 
million of our industrial workers organ- 
ized into labor unions. Today we have 
around 15 million of our industrial work- 
ers organized into labor unions. And, 
Mr. President, I do not believe that any- 
one can successfully refute the proposi- 
tion that when workers are organized 
into unions, the initial result is generally 
a lowering of productivity per worker. 
Most unions in my experience tend to 
limit output per worker. Instances of 
that sort occuring on war production, 
even at the height of our war effort, 
could be cited by the hundreds. I have 
sought some statistics on this question of 
productivity, and I have not found any 
accurate and reliable figures. In the 
hearings on labor legislation before the 
Education and Labor Committee, and 
also before the Mead war investigating 
committee, we did have some testimony 
on this point. The testimony indicated 
that there has been an increase in pro- 
ductivity in two major industries—steel 
production and aircraft production, 
neither of which would be affected by 
this bill. On the other hand, all the evi- 
dence I have seen indicates a consider- 
able decrease in productivity per man in 
the autombbile industry and in the elec- 
trical industry. I think it is taking a 
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very dangerous gamble with the future 
prosperity of America to base a mini- 
mum wage on what we hope will happen 
when what actually has been happening 
is the reverse. 

Mr. President, the proponents of the 
committee bill cite the very much larger 
national income today as proof that we 
can afford this increase in the statutory 
minimum wage without any substantial 
increase in prices—this despite the testi- 
mony, I may say, of Chester Bowles that 
under this proposal a price increase of 
at least 5 percent would be required for 
the lumber industry. I have the figures 
on the national income and its division 
as among wage earners, corporate net in- 
come after taxes, net income of pro- 
prietors, and interest and net rents and 
royalties from 1909 through 1945, as com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce. 

I averaged out those figures for the 
5 years 1909 to 1913 inclusive, and then 
for the last 5 years 1941 through 1945, 
inclusive. The results are very interest- 
ing. They show that in the 5 years from 
1909 to 1913, wage earners on the aver- 
age received 58.2 percent of the total 
national income which averaged around 
$30,000,000,000. Corporate net income 
after taxes accounted for 7.8 percent, and 
net income of proprietors for 21 percent, 
while interest and net rents and royal- 
ties made up the remainder, or 13 per- 
cent. 

Now what happened in the last 5 years 
from 1941 to 1945 when our national 
income averaged close to $150,000,0090,- 
000 a year? Wage earners received 70.3 
percent of that total income, or 12 per- 
cent more of the national income than 
they received from 1909 to 1913. On the 
other hand, corporate net income ac- 
counted for only 6.6 percent of the total, 
or a drop of 1.2 percent, while the net 
income of proprietors dropped from 21 
percent in the carlier 5 years to 16 per- 
cent of the total in the most recent 
period. Interest and net rents and roy- 
alties totaled only 7.1 percent of the 
national income in the past 5 years, as 
compared to 13 percent in the first 5 
years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is included 
in the word “proprietors”? Does the 
Senator refer to small business proprie- 
tors? 

Mr. BALL. I refer to individuals who 
own their businesses and operate them 
individually. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator has quoted figures showing 
that the income of the country-between 
1909 and 1913 was $30,000,000,000 as 
compared with the income in the period 
1941 to 1945 of $150,000,000,000. 

Mr. BALL. I was referring to the 
average yearly income. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are those fig- 
ures comparable? I ask the question 
because I did not realize that the gross 
income of the country was as low as 
$30,000,000,000 annually during the pe- 
riod 1909 to 1913. 

Mr. BALL. I may say that these fig- 
ures have not been adjusted with regard 
to prices. Obviously, when the income is 
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adjusted for prices, we had a much larger 
income than $30,000,006,000 in the periog 
to which I have referred. However, the 
standard is the same for both periods 
and it shows the percentage of the total 
national income which each group re. 
ceived. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can the figure 
$30,000,000,000 be compared with the fig. 
ure $150,000,000,000 for working out per. 
centages of what was received in wages, 
and what was received in dividends? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. I had reference to 
the total original income. I believe the 
figure refers to total gross income. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to say that during the 
period 1909 to 1913 the workers received 
58.2 percent of the total national income. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And that during the pe- 
riod 1941 to 1945 they received 72 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BALL. It was 70.3 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. The point which the Sen- 
ator is trying to make, if I understand 
him correctly, is that it is worse for the 
country to have the workers receive a 
higher percentage of the national income. 

Mr. BALL. No; I believe on the whole 
that such a development has been a 
healthy one. I think we may be ap- 
proaching a danger point, as I shall at- 
tempt later to show in my remarks. 

Mr. AIKEN. The point which the 
Senator is attempting to make is that 
wages should not rise above a certain per- 
centage, is it not? 

Mr. BALL. No. Later, I shall make 
a point concerning profit. The point I 
was trying to make was that steadily 
during the years, and particularly dur- 
ing the past year, the percentage of the 
total national income going to wage 
earners has increased greatly. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not dispute that 
statement. Does the Senator have any 
figures with regard to the total number 
of employees involved? Of course, dur- 
ing the period 1909 to 1913 there were 
a great many small establishments 
throughout the country which have since 
been integrated into large corporations. 

Mr. BALL. I do not have any figures 
on that point. I would assume that the 
number of establishments has decreased 
somewhat, but not very greatly. Of 
course, the labor force has increased tre- 
mendously, but that does not alter, par- 
ticularly, the percentages. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the figures 
which I have quoted also show that the 
increase in pe. capita national income 
has been 263 percent in the same period 
from 1909 to 1945. The average per 
capita income in dollars increased from 
$317 in 1909 to $1,153 in 1945. ‘The in- 
crease has been steady throughout the 
period, but of course it did jump very 
heavily during the war years. In fact 
from 1938 to 1945 it increased approxi- 
mately 130 percent. 

Mr. President, I have before me a table 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorpr at this point as 4 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorD 
as follows: 
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: Includes payments made to Federal civilian and 
military personnel stationed outside continental United 


‘Includes employer contributions to social insurance 
inds (including Government retirement systems), 
dustrial pensions, compensation for industrial acci- 
military reserve and retirement pay, and fees to 
ectors. 


Note.—Estimates for 1929-45 are those of the U. 8. 
tment of Commerce. Estimates for 1909-28 are 
tensions of the Commerce series on the basis of data 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Re 


Source: National Income Unit U. S 
( ce, September 1945. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I think 
these figures from the Department of 
Commerce show very clearly that the 
trend for the past 40 years has been 
toward increasing the wage earners’ 
share of the nationa’ income at the ex- 
pense of profits of both corporations and 
individual proprietors. I know that it is 
politically inexpedient today to defend 
profits. But as I learned economics, 
reasonable profits are absolutely essen- 
tial in the operation of the competitive 
capitalistic system, and I am for that 
system. I think that there is a danger 
point below which we cannot force profits 
by legislation or regulations without 
running a serious risk of drying up and 
sterilizing the whole capitalistic system. 
It is the contention of the majority that 
in large part the increase in manufac- 
turing costs which would be brought 
about by a 75-cent statutory minimum 
Wage could be absorbed out of profits 
which since 1909 have dropped for all 
categories, from 42 percent of the na- 
onal income to 29.8 percent of the 


Department of 
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national income. I may remind those 
supporting the majority report that in 
the long run it is profits invested in new 
capital equipment and new machinery 
which must increase the productivity 
and thereby the real wages and living 
standards of the workers in this coun- 
try. If we in our somewhat political 
attacks on profits so penalize them and 
dry them up that that flow of new capi- 
tal is decreased or eliminated com- 
pletely, then our living standards in- 
evitably will begin to drop. 

Mr. President, as this bill was intro- 
duced originally it included in section 8 
a provision which would have given in- 
dustry committees authority, with the 
approval of the administrator, to fix 
minimum wages for various classifica- 
tions above the unskilled level. In other 
words, as it was originally proposed, 
S. 1349 was not a minimum wage bill 
at all, but a bill to give the Government 
authority to fix all wages for any type of 
work. The inevitable result of such 
wage fixing by the Government would 
be a complete Government control of 
our whole economy, because we could 
not fix wages without fixing prices and 
profits and eventually regulating all of 
business to such an extent that we 
would have to take it over and run it. 
I am opposed to that. The original 
section 8 has been eliminated, but I think 
the purpose behind it still remains. 

There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of many groups to regard a statu- 
tory minimum wage as a device gradu- 
ally to boost wage earners’ incomes and 
living standards by legislation, regard- 
less of the total productivity of this 
country’s industry and workers. I 
think that concept is fundamentally 
unsound. I believe that every time the 
Government starts tinkering with the 
economy in this direct fashion in an 
effort to force higher living standards 
without regard to the economic factors 
which must bring about such higher 
living standards, we take one step nearer 
the totalitarian form of government. 

Mr. President, my concept of a statu- 
tory minimum wage is that it is a part 
of our basic social-security program to 
fix minimum—and they must be mini- 
mum—economic-security standards for 
all the people, leaving it to individual 
initiative and enterprise to achieve the 
economic progress we expect. In other 
words, the proper function of a minimum 
wage, it seems to me, is to place a floor 
under the incomes of productive work- 
ers, just as old-age annuities and unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits place a 
floor under the living standards of the 
inevitable casualties in a free economy. 
Beyond placing this floor under our citi- 
zens’ economic security, I believe the 
obligation of government is to see to it 
that all the people get an even break and 
as nearly as possible equal opportunities, 
and to leave the rest to their individual 
initiative. If, as seems to be the case, 
it is the ultimate purpose of those favor- 
ing the committee bill to force the mini- 
mum wage up to $1 an hour, which would 
provide the $2,000 annual income which 
they regard as the minimum necessary 
to maintain an American standard of 
living, regardless of the effort put forth 
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by the individual, then I think they are 
writing the death sentence of initiative 
and enterprise, which are essential to a 
free economy. 

Personally, I should like to see a min- 
imum wage of 40 or 50 cents applied to 
every worker in the country, with no 
exemptions. I do not think thit would 
be possible today under price control, but 
I would vote for it the day price control 
is lifted. That, it seems to me, would 
fulfill the real function of a minimum- 
wage law, of placing a floor under indi- 
vidual economic security. 

To sum up, Mr. President, I think it 
is exceedingly dangerous to gamble with 
the economy of America on the basis of - 
pure guesses and estimates. I shall sup- 
port the Ellender-Ball amendment; and 
if it fails, I shall have to oppose S. 1349. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, with 
regard to the pending bill I cut from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of recent date a 
clipping which I shall read: 

Administration leaders have privately ad- 
mitted that they haven’t a prayer of getting 
the broad new minimum-wage bill—as is— 
through the Senate. They know they're 
licked, and they’re willing to compromise. 


I call attention to this sort of propa- 
ganda which is being put into the news- 
papers for the purpose of fighting the 
minimum wage bill. 

What I have read is followed by this 
language: 

Just as it did in the House, where the 
administration lost control of its housing, 
labor, and full-employment programs, the 
leadership orice more has run afoul of the 
now familiar coalition of Republicans and 
southern Democrats. 

The minimum wage bill had hardly been 
brought onto the floor of the Senate before 
the southern Democrats were hard at work. 

On the other side of the aisle, Republi- 
cans contented themselves with working be- 
hind the scenes. They held their fire while 
Senator RicHARp B. RussELL (Democrat of 
Georgia), representing the farm bloc, pro- 
posed an inflationary amendment that would 
raise food prices an estimated 15 to 20 per- 
cent, and Senator JAMES O. EasSTLAND (Demo- 
crat of Mississippi), suggested tacking on 
the Hobbs antiracketeering bill verbatim. 


The peculiar situation with regard to 
this comment is that the writer seems 
to assume that this bill is one that af- 
fects the administration and not one 
that affects the people of the United 
States. It does not seem to occur to him 
that the worker is interested at all; it is 
only a political game in which as he says, 
southern Democrats and northern Re- 
publicans are combined. I do not know, 
but it seems to me that that is rather a 
slander on both of them. I do not think 
either the southern Democrats or the 
northern Republicans would admit such 
a partnership; but this writer seems to 
take it for granted that all the members 
of this so-called combination will admit 
that they are working together, regard- 
less of the merits of the case, for the 
purpose of defeating something which 
the writer says the administration wants. 
I am clearly of the opinion that it is the 
worst type of propaganda. I do not 
think there is the slightest truth in the 
statement he makes as to the agreement 
or attempted agreement. I read further 
from the article: 
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This afternoon, while the proponents of 
higher minimum wages were making their 
formal speeches for the REcoRD, an excep- 
tionally authoritative source said he expect- 
ed the coalition to load the bill down next 
week with two more highly controversial 
issues—namely, the Petrillo bill and the 
Case bill. Both stringent labor-curbing 
measures. 


That is interesting in view of the fact 
that I have received many contradictions 
from people as to the Case bill being an 
antilabor bili at all. This writer puts 
the Case bill down clearly as “a stringent 
labor-curbing measure.” He at least 
was telling the truth about that. 

With this in prospect, even before the de- 
bate gets down to. brass tacks on the floor, 
the administration spokesman admitted de- 
feat, revealing a leadership willingness to 
compromise on a flat minimum of 60 cents 
an hour instead of the proposed progression 
from 65 to 70 and finally 75 cents an hour 
in 2-year stages. 


I doubt if the writer of that article or 
the publisher of the newspaper can find 
any responsible person who made any 
suggestion of that sort or agreed to any 
such suggestion, or that it was some- 
thing which appeared to be agreeable to 
this so-called combination between Re- 
publicans and southern Democrats. 

And there appeared to be every likelihood 
that the leadership would be willing to con- 
fine the coverage to those workers who are 
now within the scope of the wage-hour law, 
instead of widening it to include chain-store 
employees, department-store employees, can- 
nery workers, and, in short, virtually all 
wage-earners but farm hands. 


He failed to refer to the fact that the 
department store or chain store would 
have to have five stores or sell $500,000 
worth of goods a year. That is another 
indication of the reason for the writing 
of just this type of an article: 

In the House during the last few months 
it has almost been like watching a football 
game from the grandstands. The leadership 


would kick off, the coalition would catch the 
ball— 


That is, the so-called southern Demo- 
crats and northern Republicans— 
and never stop running with it. In the field 
of neither labor nor housing legislation 
could the administration ever recover. 


In other words, it is not a matter for 
the benefit of the Nation; it ‘s 9 question 
of which shall succeed politically, this 
so-called coalition or the administration, 
as this writer states it. 

The Senate, so far, has been somewhat 
more cubtle except for the continuing ficht 
in the Senate Labor Committee before the 
minimum wage bill was reported out. But 
the heavy hand of the coalition is readily 
apparent in the fatal amendments already 
stacked up against the measure. 


There is no pretense here that the bill 
is for the benefit of the country or for the 
benefit of the laboring man. It is some- 
thing which is being loaded up “by fatal 
amendments stacked up against the 
measure.” I think perhaps he may have 
the right slant on some of those amend- 
ments. 


'wice the Case bill, which would change 
the parity formula to include the costs of 
farm Jabor, was passed by the House only 
to ke killed in the Senate by the threat of a 
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Presidential veto. It would make southern 
farmers very happy, regardless of what it did 
to the urban housewife. 

Twice also the antiracketeering bill was 
passed by the House, only to die in one of 
the many pigeonholes known to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. In many respects it 
is a good bill, although it has never been 
acceptable to prolabor Senators. It, too, 
would make the southern farmer happy. 

The Case bill, of course, breathed its last 
gasp in the offices of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, where even mildly antilabor Sen- 
ators weren’t interested in rushing out the 
pulmotor. The only possible way it can get 
before the Senate now is by way of an 
amendment—or_ rider—to some _ other 
measure. 

Introduction of the Case bill—when and if 
necessary—would identify the group that is 
out to scuttle minimum wages even more 
positively than fingerprints. 


Who are the people who are “out to 
scuttle minimum wages”? That is put 
down as a plain objective of somebody. 
Those who speak in opposition to the 
pending bill tell us that they favor high 
wages. They go away beyond the min- 
imum wage. Yet this writer, who seems 
to speak very glibly of attempted agree- 
ments and the like, says they are out to 
scuttle the minimum-wage bill. 

There was a time when it was understood 
that Senator CLAUDE Pepper, father of the 
minimum-wage bill, would accept the Pace 
bill as an amendment; it would bring in farm 
bloc support. Later, the piling up of other 
controversial amendments showed PEPPER 
which way the wind was blowing. 

A check of the Senate’s membership dis- 
closes no more than 25 votes for the Pepper 
measure as it stancs now. 


This article, as I have said, is a delib- 
erate attempt to destroy the minimum 
wage bill by false statements as to what 
the real situation is, and, I hope, by false 
statements with regard to the motives of 
a so-called coalition. I do not think any 
considerable number of Senators will put 
themselves in the position of voting, in a 
matter which affects so many millions of 
people, merely on political grounds, and 
as a means of attempting to hit at cer- 
tain political sections. I cannot imagine 
such a situation, and do not believe it 
exists, notwithstanding the statements 
of the writer from whom I have just 
quoted. 

Mr. President, there is undoubtedly a 
difference of opinion, indeed, a very seri- 
ous difference of opinion, between those 
who believe in a minimum-wage law and 
those who do not believe there should 
be a minimum-wage law at all. I am 
unable to see why ther : is any difference 
in principle in the advocacy of a bill 
carrying a minimum wage of 65 cents 
rather than one carrying a minimum 
wage of 40 cents. I do not see any dif- 
ference in principle. Each would be Na- 
tion-wide in its application, each would 
be for the purpose of preventing what 
are generally known as sweat-shop con- 
ditions. 

Mr. President, the. minority of the 
committee have filed a plan or proposal 
for reducing the minimum wage plan of 
the majority. I wish to call attention to 
some of the things which have already 
been sa‘i in the debate. The senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], 
last Friday, made this statement, which 
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appears on page 2557 of the Concres. 
SIONAL RECORD: 

I do not know whether the committee gaye 
thought to the point I am about to mention. 
My colleague knows me and he knows what 
I believe in regard to wages. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEY] said one thing 
with which I can definitely agree, namely, 
that if we can obtain throughout the United 
States a satisfied group of employees who are 
not worrying all day long about making a 
living, they will do more efficient work anq 
will help solve the problems of our de- 
mocracy. There is no question about that 
at all. 

But again I ask whether the committee 
gave definite thought to the matter of fore- 
seeing the future. I think the Senator will 
find that most businessmen in the United 
States would go along very happily with the 
proposal for a 55-cent minimum wage or 
some similar figure; but I think it will be 
found that nearly every person in the United 
States who is charged with operating a busi- 
ness and meeting a pay roll will say, “Why 
did the legislative body think it could fore- 
see what would happen in this great country 
of ours 18 months from now?” 


Apparently the thought of the Senator 
from New Jersey was that we dare not 
legislate for a time in the future; that 
the future is something which no one 
knows anything about. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AITKEN] said: 

I should like to know how long a distance 
the senior Senator from New Jersey consid- 
ers 1t is from the present to the future which 
is dealt with by the pending bill, and how 


far we would have to go before we arrived at 
that future. 


We cannot legislate for the past. That 
would have no effect on the conduct of 
man. Now the point is made that we 
cannot legislate for the future because 
we do not know the future. Therefore 
the Senator from Vermont asked the 
very pertinent question, “How long a 
distance is the future?’’ We are by the 
Constitution clearly prevented from 
dealing with the past. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Dela- 
ware may recall that the Senator from 
New Jersey was referring to an 18- 
month period, and stating that we could 
not foresee conditions 18 months ahead. 
We could very aptly have called his at- 
tention to the fact that it was the mi- 
nority members of the committee and 
not the majority members of the com- 
mittee that used the 18-month period 
of time. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The point I am get- 
ting at is that the Senator from New 
Jersey was objecting, as the Senator 
from Vermont and I both understood, to 
the suggestion in the minority report 
that the wage should be effective 18 
months later. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from New 
Jersey held that we could not foresee 
conditions which would exist 18 months 
later. However, the minority and the 
majority of the committee both agreed 
on legislating for 18 months into the 
future. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; but the senior 
Senator from New Jersey does not agree 


with either the minority or the majority. 


He does not believe in legislating for the 


fy. ure, as I understand. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey that there are 
a good many people who cannot see 18 
months into the future. But I do not 


nk that many of them are in the 


Senate. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I agree that it is a 
creat problem as to when we shall reach 
a certain stage of development, and all 
that. At the same time I do not think 
our predecessors in the Senate or in the 
House refrained from passing the 40- 
cent per hour minimum law on the 
eround that they could not see into the 
future. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that conditions 
which will prevail 18 months from now 
are going to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the sort of legislation we 
enact now. We can legislate to make 
national conditions better in the future 
or we can legislate in such a manner as 
to retard national expansion and 
crowth. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Vermont this question: 
Does he believe that the defeat of the 
minimum wage bill would have the effect 
of increasing the prosperity of the coun- 
try 18 months from now? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator knows my 
attitude on that question. I think the 
defeat of the bill would tend to diminish 
national prosperity 18 months from now. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Thus by our own votes 
we would be bringing on such a condition 
that a minimum wage that would help to 
support or would come anywhere near 
supporting a family would simply be 
impossible. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There is a theory ad- 
vanced in the views of the minority to 
which I wish to call attention: 

The committee majority has departed from 
that concept of a “minimum wage” for an 
individual and is attempting to fix as a mini- 
mum what might be termed “a standard 


wage” needed to support a family of four. 
The standard used by one witness after an- 
other on behalf of the 75-cent figure was the 


mount necessary to maintain adequately a 
mily of four. Repeated efforts failed to 
produce any evidence, or even reliable esti- 
mates, as to how many wage earners who 
would be affected by the bill actually are re- 
ponsible for the support of a family of 
lat s1Ze, 


As I have understood, those who oppose 
a minimum wage of any consequence be- 
lieve that the wage should depend on the 
value of the services rendered, on the 
lue of the wage earner. In the mi- 
hority views Senators say that a family 
of four is not what we are attempting to 
provide for; that that is not the basis 
for the minimum wage; but that a family 
of one is what we are considering. 

Since I read that astonishing attitude 
on the part of the minority of the com- 
mittee I have been wondering just how 
the wife and two little children were go- 
ing to live. If the wage which a person 
is to receive will support a single man or 
& married man without supporting his 
vie and two children, then I wonder how 
‘he wife is going to be supported, and I 
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wonder how the l-year-old child or the 
2-year-old child is going to be supported, 
because a minimum wage is not supposed 
to be sufficient to support anyone but the 
wage earner himself, and at 40 cents an 
hour, with 40 hours a week, the wage will 
not. support anyone but the wage earner. 

Mr. President, there is not very much 
use to attempt to defend a policy of that 
sort, and I was somewhat surprised when 
one or two Senators seemed to attempt 
to justify the thought that a minimum 
wage should be sufficient to support only 
the wage earner himself. 

I do not know how it may be in some 
States, but in my State I think the 
minority of the committee would have a 
good deal of difficulty persuading the 
Attorney General’s office that the wage 
earner was not liable for the support of 
his wife and two little children. 

Mr. President, I hope the views ex- 
pressed by the minority represent the 
belief of only a minority of the Ameri- 
can people. I hope only a minority of 
the American people hold to the theory 
that a person who is the head of a fam- 
ily, the wage earner, is the only one who 
should be considered, and that the wage 
for him should be the wage for both 
himself and his wife and for all his 
family. This is a most astonishing and 
absurd position for the membership of 
the minority to take with respect to a 
minimum wage. Yet the minority re- 
port is signed by six members of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The Nation since 1938 has been living 
under a minimum-wage theory; it has 
had a minimum-wage law, and that law 
certainly was not passed on the theory 
that the minimum wage was to be dif- 
ferent in the case of a single man from 
what it was in the case of a married man, 
nor was it based on the theory that no 
one but the wage earner himself should 
be considered when dealing with a fam- 
ily of four. 

Mr. President, the views of the minor- 
ity on Senate bill 1349 should be studied 
and read by every Member of the Senate, 
because it is a classic of its type. It is 
remarkable for its ability to set up false 
issues and to demolish the opposition 
based on those issues. It is remarkable 
also for its ability to start from a par- 
tially true premise and proceed to a logi- 
cal conclusion which is completely false 
or completely irrelevant. 

Repeatedly, those who oppose a decent 
minimum-wage law have said that the 
proposal now pending before the Senate 
represents an increase of 8712 percent. 
Those who make that statement also tell 
us that a very large percentage of the 
wage earners are now receiving 65 cents 
an hour; and then they turn around and, 
without directly saying so, give the im- 
pression that this is a proposal to in- 
crease wages 8742 percent. That is not 
the truth. It is not the situation, and no 
one will claim that it is, when we come 
down to a plain statement of what wage 
earners are receiving. It is not denied 
that 80 percent of the factory workers of 
America are now receiving 65 cents an 
hour or more—many of them more. One 
witness who appeared before the com- 
mittee stated, as I recall, that he was 
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paying those in his factory $1.20 an hour. 
I heard a Member of the Senate say that 
in the factory over which he presides 
when he is not in the Senate there is a 
minimum wage of 80 cents an hour. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 


Mr. HAWKES. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks in regard to what I said 
in the Senate. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. However, I should like to invite 
his attention to the fact that the mini- 
mum to which he refers is not fixed by 
law. It is adjustable to changing eco- 
nomic and world conditions. I think 
that is a very vital thing. 

I am sure that the Senator wishes to 
have my viewpoint on this question. The 
system under which the factory in which 
I am interested operates is based upon 
voluntary cooperation. Adjustments are 
made on a voluntary basis. I know of a 
case in which the workers of a particular 
company, which was not making money, 
went to the management and stated that 
they would like very much to help the 
company through a difficult period by 
accepting a reduction of 10 cents an 
hour. The point I wish to stress is that if 
the minimum wage is set too high, and an 
employer cannot go below it without vio- 
lating the law, he is in a fixed position, 
which may mean tremendous difficulty in 
our economic structure throughout the 
United States. That is the point I wish 
to make clear. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I understand the 
Senator entirely. I know that he stated 
that in his factory a minimum wage of 
80 cents an hour was being paid, and that 
the factory had increased the wages 10 
cents an hour without it costing the 
company a cent. 

Mr. HAWKES. That is an absolutely 
correct statement. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The increase _ in 
wages was compensated for by an in- 
crease in productivity. I believe that the 
Senator has the right idea of the wage 
situation. I am not saying what I say 
about the Senator with any idea of re- 
flecting upon him. I am congratulating 
him, because I think his plan is a great 
improvement over the plan by which the 
workers must wait until starvation drives 
them perhaps to take a stand of hos- 
tility or even engage in violence. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 
the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to em- 
phasize the vast difference between doing 
a thing voluntarily and being in a posi- 
tion to make adjustments, as compared 
with an inflexible requirement of law 
under which changes cannot be made 
when necessary. That is the vital point 
in the picture. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator, as I said the other day, that any 
business which must rely upon the ex- 
ploitation of labor for its existence is not 
entitled to exist. I go further and say 
that there are many marginal! businesses, 
which are extremely vital to the welfare 
of our American system, but which 
might have to go out of existence if the 


will 
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wage rate were increased 5 or 10 cents 
an hour beyond a certain minimum. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I entirely agree with 
the Senator that no employer has a right 
to pay dividends in terms of the sick- 
ness of his employees, or in terms of 
the amount of money which the em- 
ployees have earned, and which he re- 
fuses to pay. I say that the employer 
has no right to pay dividends based upon 
such conditions, and that the profits 
and the success of the business are 
falsely judged if they are based upon 
such a foundation. 

I return to the thought of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. He is afraid of 
what this Congress may do now; but he 
does not look forward to the Congresses 
of the future, which will be able to take 
care of the situation which will then 
exist. The conditions with respect to 
labor to which I refer do not exist in 
the case of workers who are receiving 
80 cents an hour, but they do exist 
among those who are receiving 40 cents 
an hour. The Senator from New Jersey 
states that there is a minimum wage in 
his factory of $32 a week. In the fac- 
tories and in the woods of the State of 
the Senator from Louisiana there is a 
minimum of $16 a week, which will not 
pay for a decent American standard of 
living. The purpose of the minimum- 
wage bill is to take care of such situa- 
tions. 

It is said that the enactment of the 
proposed minimum wage bill would in- 
crease the price of lumber by 5 percent. 
That would be a terrible situation to 
picture, would it not? We might save 
a million lives, but we would have to pay 
5 percent more for lumber. 

The minority believes in holding down 
the wage. Instead of allowing a mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour, they wish 
to make it 55 cents. Perhaps they will 
be able to scrape the butter off the bread 
of millions of children. Perhaps they 
will be able to take the dessert from the 
laboring man’s dinner pail. Perhaps 
they will be able to reduce the number 
of meals which a worker can have in the 
course of a year. Perhaps they will be 
able to soften the teeth of the children 
of America so that they cannot be filled— 
a condition which the evidence showed 
to exist. Perhaps they will be able to 
keep a little girl from going to school be- 
cause she cannot have glasses for her 
eyes. Perhaps they can bring about 
such a condition that millions of men 
and women in America will be weak and 
sickly because they cannot obtain medi- 
cal treatment. But they will be saving 
10 cents an hour, and that is the purpose 
of their proposal. 

When all is said and done, the fear of 
what is going to happen in the future 
does not impress me so long as the Amer- 
ican Government is functioning, so long 
as Congress will continue to meet, per- 
haps a Congress with the same Members 
in it, 5 or 10 years from now. I assume 
that future Congresses will be just as 
intelligent as is the present Congress, 
and will have just as much ability to look 
forward and, if necessary, say, “This 
minimum wage is too high. Things 
have reached the point where living costs 
are lower, and it is no longer necessary 
to maintain such a high minimum stand- 
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ard.” Why should we say that the next 
few years will produce a Senate and a 
House which will not look after the in- 
terests of American labor? What right 
have we to say that, any more than we 
have a right to say it as to the present 
Senate and House? No Member of the 
Senate will say that a family of four or 
three and a fraction can be supported on 
the minimum wage. No one dares say 
that. The Senator from Minnesota said, 
“Why don’t you make it a dollar?” Mr. 
President, some of our workers have al- 
ready passed the dollar limit; many busi- 
nesses are paying a wage of a dollar an 
hour in cases in which they are able to 
do so. I am not one of those who wish 
to say, as the Senator said, that it is dan- 
gerous to mention profits. I say that 
without profits there cannot be proper 
living conditions in America during the 
coming period. We must have profits 
for the businessman, and I agree just as 
thoroughly to that as does any other 
Member of the Senate. I believe there 
must be profits. I am not so completely 
carried away with the idea that there 
are no profits, when the Government 
agencies tell us that there was a national 
income of $161,000,000,000 last year and 
the largest profits in our history. The 
Senator from Minnesota said, “Suppose 
you reach the point where there is no 
moncy available for the building of new 
factories or the establishing of new busi- 
nesses? Suppose the time comes when 
you encroach so heavily upon the total 
that there is nothing left for anyone to 
buy with or invest with?” Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us see what the total bank de- 
resits of the United States amount to. 
The estimated bank deposits in the 
United States and its possessions as of 
December 31, 1945, amounted to $166,- 
503,514,000. The Senator from Minne- 
sota stood before the Senate and won- 
dered whether there would be sufficient 
money available for investment in busi- 
ness ventures. Well, Mr. President, I do 
not know, but I am hoping that there 
will be sufficient money. If the present 
amount is not adequate within the next 
3 months or 6 months or a year there 
will be an increase in bank deposits, un- 
less the money is invested in business. I 
hope to see a large amount of it invested 
because, as has been stated, that is how 
we are going to continue the prosperity 
of America. 

When we are told that 9,000,000 of 
our people have received wage increases 
within the last 6 months, I am inclined 
to think that business is successful and 
that the American people, from both the 
standpoint of labor and the standpoint 
of business, are intelligent, are success- 
ful, and have men at work. After all, 
today 52,000,000 Americans are gainfully 
employed; $166,000,000,000 is on deposit 
in banks in the United States and its 
possessions, and national income in the 
amount of $161,000,000,000 was produced 
last year. So, Mr. President, can it be 
said that we are in danger at this time? 

We are told that we must not legislate 
forthefuture. That same argument will 
apply to every bill that is presented to 
the Senate. We are told, “Do not do it, 
because it may be that in the future dif- 
ferent conditions will prevail, and by that 
time there will be opposition to lowering 
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the minimum wage.” If the condition 
which some of our people fear develops 
it may become necessary to change the 
minimum wage. Some of our people 
fear that the time will come when we 
shall have to pay less. 

On Friday of last week, the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH) said, 
es appears on page 2599 of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECCRD: 

I agree with the Senator. It is only a ques- 
tion of how rapidly we can do it, and whether 
my point is well taken that the report of the 
majority would do it too fast and too soon. 


Mr. President, those were the words 
used—“too fast and too soon.” There 
are some underfed, underpaid workmen 
in America; not all our workmen are 
being paid 80 cents on hour. I imagine 
that those who are receiving less than a 
living wage, who find that they cannot 
pay their store bill on Saturday night, 
who find that they cannot hire a doctor 
because they do not have the money to 
pay him, who cannot do the things that 
will enable them to raise a strong, 
healthy, active American family, do not 
think that it will be too fast and too 
soon. 

I say to the Senate that this problem 
is a practical one. It is not a case of 
whim. If the American people cannot 
afford to pay sufficient to enable the chil- 
dren of the workingmen to develop into 
strong, healthy boys and girls and to 
grow up to be healthy men and women, 
then there is something wrong with the 
consuming public and something wrong 
with the people who have $166,000,000,- 
000 in the banks. 

The report of the minority is to be 
commended for its ability to ignore a 
record composed of over 1,500 printed 
pages, so as to avoid submitting the least 
iota of evidence to support its conclu- 
sions. The process of obfuscation which 
permeates the report is a classic, and I 
recommend it for study by all who are 
interested in the subject. Pending such 
a study, I shall do my best to outline to 
the Senate the tortuous meanderings of 
the minds which drafted the minority 
report. 

The minority report says the two 
n.ajor issues involved in connection with 
Senate bill 1249 are, first, the determina- 
tion of what is a proper minimum wage 
at this time, and, second, the coverage 
of the law. The report provides a set- 
ting for the discussion of the minimum 
wage by stating that the majority pro- 
pose to increase the present minimum 
wage from 40 cents an hour to 65 cents 
an hour, or 622 percent immediately, 
and in 4 years to 75 cents, or an 87'2 
percent increase. The minority then 
label the committee bill a 75-cent mini- 
mum wage bill because by 1950 such a 
minimum wage will be mandatory. It 
is true that in statutory language an 
increase from 40 cents an hour to 65 
cents an hour is proposed; but anyone 
who has attended the hearings hele by 
the committee or who has taken the 
trouble to read the transcript of the 
hearings knows that is not the reality of 
the situation, and knows that the actual 
increase to the vast majority of low-paid 
workers will not be anything like 622 
percent. 
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The majority of the committee are 
dealing with realities, at a time when 
millions of workers are desperately in 
need of food, shelter, and clothing. 
The realities are that there are few cov- 
ered workers earning less than 55 cents 
an hour, and that for the most part the 
committee recommendation amounts to 
an increase of about 10 cents an hour 
from 55 cents to 65 cents, or an increase 
of approximately 18 percent. That is 
the reality of the situation and not the 
62.5 percent mirage presented by the 
minority. 

Mr. President, if the workers of the 
Nation were now receiving but 40 cents 
an hour, the statements set forth in the 
minority report would be correct. As 
it is, they are not correct, and are decep- 
tive to those who do not study the ques- 
tion involved. 

The minority report goes on to recom- 
mend a minimum wage of 55 cents an 
hour and represents it as a 37.5-percent 
increase. The minority proposal, in es- 
sence, is to legalize the present minimum 
standard applicable to most of American 
industry. True it is that there are cer- 
tain areas where even a 55-cent mini- 
mum will do some good, but to offer it as 
q 37.5-percent increase in wages is noth- 
ing but sheer humbug. 

The minority did not stop here. This 
does not fully represent their judgment 
as to what Congress owes to those of 
its citizens who have gained least in a 
rise in the national income from 


$64,000.000,000 to $160,000,000,000. The 
minority proposes, out of a tremendous 
sense of responsibility, to increase the 


minimum to 66 cents an hour. When? 
In 18 months. Yes; 18 months. With 
that increase the new minimum, the re- 
port smugly points out, represents a 50- 
percent increase over the present. Ifthe 
low-paid workers of the country could 
eat or wear percentages this would be a 
wonderful proposal, indeed. As it hap- 
pens, however, they require dollars and 
cents to live on, and of that the minority 
proposes to give them very, very little. 

No man can calculate accurately 
that the business of this country is in 
position to pay 60 cents an hour but can- 
not pay 65 cents an hour. The differ- 
ence is altogether too small. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has attempted to 
show that the difference represents a 
small division line between those who 
are liberal and those who are not liberal. 
I do.not think that such a small division 
accurately represents the difference be- 
tween liberals and so-called reaction- 
aries. I do not wish to criticize anyone 
who sees differently from me in that re- 
spect. But the minority did not stop at 
that point. 

The justification for the program sub- 
mitted by the minority is, first, that the 
Proposed increase of 55 cents an hour 
is roughly equivalent to the increase in 
cost of living and, secondly, that the fur- 
ther increase to 60 cents “not only will 
compensate for any likely increase in 
the cost of living but also will provide 
a Substantial increase to reflect antici- 
pated increases in the productivity of 
workers and other factors. 

If the American workman is receiving 
55 cents an hour at the present time— 
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some of them are receiving less—what 
would be the advantage gained if the 
minority views were enacted into law? 
They would rrevent the laboring class of 
this country from receiving any increase 
whatever. It would be in only a few iso- 
lated cases that they would receive any 
increase at all. But the Senator from 
Minnesota said that labor is now organ- 
ized. He has said that 15,000,000 people 
are now in the ranks of union labor. 
Perhaps there are that many. My own 
estimate is that about one-fourth of the 
total labor employed in this country at 
the present time is unionized. If there 
are 52,000,000 gainfully employed, as we 
are told there are, and assuming that the 
Senator is correct in his statement that 
approximately 15,000,000 of them are 
unionized, there still remain 37,000,000 
workers who do not have the protection 
of union labor. They do not have the 
right of collective bargaining. They are 
merely on the outside, and there is where 
the injustice is being done to the labor- 
ing class today. As I have previously 
said, there has been an increase within 
the past few months in the wages paid 
to approximately 6,000,000 American 
workmen. No small part of that increase 
is due to the introduction of the pending 
bill. I believe that the employers of 
America have seen the justice of this 
measure. They have seen that there 
should be paid an increase in wages, and 
that a business which is unable to pay 
the increase is not supporting its labor 
in an American style. 

Roughly speaking—very roughly, in- 
deed—the increase from 40 cents to 55 
cents an hour is equivalent to the in- 
crease in the cost of living. The majority 
of the committee has found, on the basis 
of detailed evidence submitted by a num- 
ber of experts on the subject, that the 
increase in cost of living for the low¢paid 
workers is at least 40 percent, and some 
experts place the figure substantially 
higher. But, Mr. President, the point to 
be remembered is that those workers will 
already be receiving 55 cents an hour be- 
fore receiving any aid as a result of this 
bill. 

The minority fails even to reeommend 
an increase in proportion to the increase 
in cost of living, but makes up for this 
niggardliness by its generosity in sug- 
gesting a 5-cent increase to be achieved 
almost 2 years after the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, 18 months and then 120 
days must elapse after the bill is enacted 
into law before it becomes effective. So, 
according to the minority views, if work- 
ers are now receiving 55 cents an hour 
they will receive a 50-percent increase 
after the lapse of 22 months. That sit- 
uation represents a difference in views 
between the majority and the minority 
members of the committee. One believes 
that the American laborer is entitled to 
sufficient to live on, and the other says, 
in effect. “make him live on that 
amount,” naming an amount which it 
admits is below living standards. 

This 5-cent increase, the minority be- 
lieves, not only will compensate for any 
likely increase in the cost of living, but 
will also provide “a substantial increase” 
the minority says “a substantial in- 
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crease” to reflect an “anticipated in- 
crease in the productivity of workers and 
other factors.” 

The report fails to indicate how much 
of the 5-cent increase proposed will com- 
pensate for any likely increase in the cost 
of living, how much will represent the in- 
crease to reflect anticipated increased 
productivity, and how much will repre- 
sent the other unspecified factors. It is 
surprising to me that the committee 
failed to admonish the low-paid workers 
egainst careless spending of the 5-tent 
increase which it recommends for 2 
years—22 months, to be exact—from the 
date of passage of this bill and I am 
somewhat surprised that they have not 
told us that the 5 cents an hour increase 
would be inflationary, because that is a 
standard objection. 

Inflation, as I understand it, comes 
from the bidding by many people who 
have money for property which is scarce, 
resulting in a rise in prices. I say to the 
minority, there will be a terrible inflation, 
if they do not exercise great care, when 
they raise the wages of underpaid work- 
ers, those who are getting from $22 to $24 
a week. Look out for the inflation. That 
mekes just as much sense as the state- 
ment that the minimum wage is not for 
a family of four, such as America has, 
but is only for the head of the family. 

In making its recommendation of a 55- 
cent minimum based upon a cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment, the minority report 
carelessly ignores the increase in pro- 
ductivity which has taken place since 
1938, when the 40-cent minimum was es- 
tablished as the immediate congressional 
objective. The committee fails to call 
attention to the fact that as a Nation we 
have increased our national income from 
$64,009,000,000 to $160,000,000.000, an in- 
crease, when allowance is made for in- 
creased population and higher prices, 
of approximately 75 percent per capita. 

The minority report fails to give the 
slightest indication as to why the 
workers who were in the greatest need 
should be given no share in this in- 
creased productivity of 75 percent. All 
that is offered is some unspecified por- 
tion of a nickel share in prospective 
productivity. When it is considered 
that the most conservative estimates are 
for an increase in productivity of at 
least 10 percent a year in the next few 
years, or approximately 20 percent by 
the time the minority recommendation 
of 5 cents would go into effect, the por- 
tion of the nickel which the committee 
recommends does not seem very benef- 
icent. It seems so utterly niggardly 
that in all fairness it would be better 
if the minority had recommended that 
the minimum stay at 55 cents an hour. 
At least the issues would have then been 
clear to the Senate and to the voters of 
the country. At least it would be clear 
that the sponsors of the minority report 
advocate a policy of denying to those 
millions of workers who depend upon 
Congress to maintain a minimum of sub- 
sistence any share in the 75-percent in- 
crease in real per capita national income 
since 1938 and in 30- to 40-percent in- 
crease in productivity which will occur 
between 1946 and 1950. 
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The second major contention of the 
minority on the minimum-wage question 
is that in legislating in 1938 Congress 
was fixing a minimum wage for an indi- 
vidual and not a proper wage for a 
family of four. After having set up this 
false issue of minimum wage versus a 
proper wage, the minority goes about 
the task of demolishing the arguments 
for setting of wages above the minimum 
which it considers to be a very radical 
departure from previous policy and only 
a short step into Government fixing of 
all wage rates, which the committee 
characterizes as a policy which surely 
would mean the end of our free, com- 
petitive economy. 

If our workmen are brought to a state 
of starvation, if they cannot pay their 
necessary expenses, I wonder how our 
free competitive economy will stand 
then. How does is stand now? 

As proof of the fact that the majority 
is seeking to fix wages above the mini- 
mum and not a minimum wage, the mi- 
nority cites the elimination of a provi- 
sion which was in the original S. 1349 
which specifically provided for a certain 
amount of wage fixing above the mini- 
mum. For sheer logic this should get 
some kind of a prize. The fact that the 
committee majority voted to eliminate 
any wage fixing above the minimum and 
to restrict itself to recommending a min- 
imum wage is cited by the minority as 
proof that the majority recommenda- 
tion constitutes a fixing of wages above 
the minimum. This statement must be 
read to be believed. 

It is not clear how the minority arrives 
at the profound conclusion that in 1938 
Congress was legislating a minimum wage 
for a single individual, since not one iota 
of proof for this statement is offered by 
the minority, or any other statement, for 
that matter. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act findings and declaration of policy, 
which, I take it, represent congressional 
intent, seek to eliminate labor conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living necessary 
for health, efficiency, and general well 
being of workers. I fail to see any ref- 
erence in this statement of policy which 
indicates congressional intent to provide 
for health, efficiency, and general well 
being for single workers only, and to per- 
mit families to exist under conditions 
that are detrimental to the maintenance 
of health, efficiency, and general well 
being. 

I hope every Senator will read the 
minimum wage recommendation in the 
minority report. It is not a partisan 
matter; it is signed by four Republicans 
and two Democrats. 

I thought perhaps the’ committee re- 
ports made it clear that what Congress 
was intending to protect was the health 
and welfare of single workers. I looked 
first of all at the President’s message 
which led to the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, where I find the 
President stating that “one-third of our 
population, the overwhelming majority 
of which is in agricultural industry, is 
ill-nourished, ill-clothed, and ill-housed.” 
I find nowhere in the Presidential mes- 
sage any indication that the minimum 
wage which he was seeking was to be a 
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minimum for a single individual and not 
for a family. Nor do I find any such 
statement in the report of the Senate 
committee. 

I do not quite understand the reason- 
ing of those who are attempting to say, as 
the writer in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
said, that the proposed increase is some- 
thing which the administration must 
have. Those who are compelled to work 
for starvation wages are not adminis- 
tration people or antiadministration 
people; they are not Democrats or Re- 
publicans; they are not people who live 
in any particular section of the country. 
They are not southern workers or north- 
ern workers, except as their employers 
pay decent living wages or fail to pay 
decent living wages, one or the other. 
This is not a matter which starves the 
administration; it starves the individual 
worker. Under the minority report he 
will get, perhaps, after 22 months, an 
increase of 5 cents an hour. 

The committee did say that 40 cents 
an hour “does not give a wage sufficient 
to maintain what we would like to regard 
as the minimum standard of living.” 
Likewise, in the report of the House com- 
mittee, it is urged that “no fair-minded 
person would suggest” that 40 cents an 
hour “is too much to maintain the min- 
imum American standard of living.” 
What is apparent throughout all these 
statements is that Congress was taking 
a modest step—and an admittedly in- 
adequate one—toward a minimum 
American standard of living. 

We all know that employers are able 
to pay a higher wage. American work- 
ers are earning a higher wage, and 
American workers are paying for their 
living prices which require a higher 
wage, and they have to do so. 

What the minority report proposes to 
do fs to freeze that step, which was ad- 
mittedly an inadequate one, and to say 
to the ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed 
workers of the Nation, that is where we 
must stop. 

The minority asserts that the majority 
of the committee is proposing to recom- 
mend “a proper wage” or “a standard 
wage” needed to support a family of 
four. If the minority is trying to imply 
that the majority of the committee re- 
gards the 65-cent minimum or even the 
75-cent minimum as a proper wage, we 
deny that implication. If the minority 
is implying that the rate of 65 cents 
or 75 cents is a proper wage or a stand- 
ard wage for a family of four, that is 
their privilege. 

Mr. President, I do not think that any 
Senator or any other person can sustain 
before an American audience the conten- 
tion that 55 cents is either a proper wage 
or a standard wage. 

We of the majority deny that a 65 cent 
or 75 cent minimum wage is a proper 
wage. We deny that an American family 
of four can live in health, decency and 
general well-being on such a wage. We 
assert that the 65 cent minimum recom- 
mended by the majority is truly a mini- 
mum wage and that it is inadequate to 
carry out the declaration of policy con- 
tained in section 2 (a) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to eliminate labor con- 
ditions “detrimental to the maintenance 
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of the minimum standard of living neces. 
sary for health, efficiency, and genera) 
well-being of workers.” 

The minority contends, however, that 
the low-paid workers of the Nation are 
primarily single workers and imply that 
the married workers are in the higher 
brackets. There is no proof presented in 
support of that statement, and so far as 
we are able to find it is not true. Ip 
order to make this point, the minority 
complains because the proponents of the 
bill have failed to produce “any evidence” 
as to how many wage earners to be af- 
fected by the bill actually are responsible 
for the support of a family of four. The 
majority of the committee failed to ob. 
tain such information because it con- 
sidered it irrelevant; because it felt that 
regardless of the number of low-paid 
wage earners that are single, the objec. 
tives of the Federal policy should be a 
nation of families and that a minimum 
wage must support a family if it is to 
have any meaning at all. Under the 
minority theory we must have single 
workers in the future. The minority, 
though regarding the issue as significant 
fails to provide any information on the 
subject. After erroneously asserting that 
there are 13,000,000 single individuals 
employed in the United States the com- 
mittee concludes that “it is logical to 
assume that the great bulk of them, be- 
ing younger and often beginners, are in 
the lower wage brackets.” Since so 
much point has been made of this issue 
by the minority, I have taken the trouble 
to find out what the facts are. On the 
basis of the data furnished me by the De- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture, | 
find that of the American consumer units 
earning less than $1,300 in 1941, over 75 
percent were family units of two or more 
persons and less than 25 percent were 
single individuals. The logic on which 
the minority rests its case is shattered 
by the facts. The fact is that at least 3 
out of 4 of the low-paid individuals are 
supporting families, and that is not all 
since a substantial percentage of single 
individuals earning less than $1,300 
helped to support members of the family 
living elsewhere. Moreover, lest one ac- 
cept the contention of the minority that 
single individuals in the low-wage 
brackets are youthful beginners let me 
refer to an article in the February 
Monthly Labor Review which points out 
that of the single individuals earning 
under $1,500 in 1944, about four-fifths 
percent were over 30 years of age. 

Regardless of these facts, which ce- 
molish the case of the minority that a 
minimum wage should be intended for a 
single individual, the majority contends 
that the issue is a false one. We contend 
that if it is the intention of Congress to 
abolish conditions detrimental to the 
maintenance of a minimum American 
standard of living it must provide a min- 
imum wage sufficient to maintain a fam- 
ily in health and decency. 

How far would an employer get in as- 
serting to a married man who applies for 
work that he would have to take a pal- 
ticular amount because he is married, 
and in asserting to a single man wh) 
asks for a job that he would have to take 
a less amount because he is single? In- 
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stead of the minority finding that what 
qa man does, the amount which he is able 
to return because of what he earns, is a 
factor, they apparently attempt to base 
the wage upon the question of whether 
the worker has a family or not, and say 
that the minimum wage is not intended 
for a family. The fact that it is a mini- 
mum wage for a family does not make it 
any less a minimum wage. The idea that 
a minimum wage for a single individual 
isa minimum wage and that a minimum 
wage adequate to support a family is a 
“proper” wage is sheer sophistry. 

The third argument used by the minor- 
ity in its support of its program is the 
old bugaboo of inflation, on which I shall 
not dwell at any length, since I feel sure 
it will be adequately demolished. I mere- 
ly want to call attention to two mislead- 
ing statements made in the three-sen- 
tence paragraph on this topic. The first 
statement is that American industry 
reached the 40-cent minimum only a 
little over a year ago. Now, if this state- 
ment had read that American industry 
was compelied by law to reach the 40- 
cent minimum only a little over a year 
ago it would have been somewhat closer 
to the truth, since the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act required that in the absence of 
early action by the Administrator the 
40-cent wage should, in any event, go 
into effect on October 24, 1945. However, 
the law also required that the Adminis- 
trator appoint committees as rapidly as 
possible in order to reach the 40-cent 
objective as soon after 1938 as possible. 
This was done, and the great majority of 
underpaid employees reached the 40-cent 
minimum by 1942. Thus, the minority 
statement should have read that, for the 
most part, American industry reached 
the 40-cent minimum by spring of 1942, 
before the rapid rise in cost of living, and 
that all of the remainder reached this 
goal by the summer of 1944. 

The second misleading statement in 
this paragraph is that Chester Bowles 
told the committee that the price of 
lumber, already high, would have to be 
increased 5 percent if the 65-cent mini- 
mum goes into effect. This sentence is 
inserted to support the view that the 65- 
cent minimum would inevitably add tre- 
mendously to the already great inflation- 
ary pressures in the country. I submit 
that this statement would give the un- 
wary reader the impression that Chester 
Bowles was opposed to the 65-cent mini- 
mum wage. An accurate summary of 
Chester Bowles’ testimony is that he was 
not worried about inflationary effects of 
the bill on any industry with the sole 
exception of lumber. With respect to 
lumber, Chester Bowles did say that the 
Price of lumber might be increased by 
d percent. He also said that the prob- 
lem of lumber should be handled through 
Subsidies so that the workers would be 
asked to subsidize the industry. Chester 
Bowles also pointed out to the public 
only 2 or 3 days ago that the problems 
of the lumber and textile industry could 
not be solved without increased man- 
power and that increased manpower 
could not be obtained without higher 
Wages, 

On the question of coverage, the mi- 
noiity group asserts that they would 
leave the existing law as it is. The mi- 





nority seems to be rather proud of this 
position despite the fact that President 
Truman, in his message to Congress on 
the state of the Union, urged the exten- 
sion of coverage to millions of workers 
not presently covered, despite the fact 
that the Secretary of Labor and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion urged the committee to benefit 
from 7 years’ experience with the law 
to solve some of the problems which have 
developed in its administration by ex- 
tending the coverage, and despite the 
fact that the present coverage of the 
bill includes less than half of the work- 
ers of the country. The majority of the 
committee believes that after 7 years’ 
experience with the law its benefits 
should be extended as far as possible. 

The argument given by the minority 
against extending the coverage is that 
the groups principally effected would be 
thousands of small employers engaged in 
the processing of farm and fishery prod- 
ucts and in retail distribution. These 
small employers, asserts the minority, 
are already squeezed by the rising wages 
and material costs and the OPA ceiling 
and would have one more new and com- 
plicated set of Government regulations 
added to their reconversion problem. 

The minority first tell us that the 
small employers are generally in the 
small towns, and then they tell us that 
in the small towns the small employers 
are being squeezed by the higher wages. 
Then they tell us that the farmer is 
already being squeezed because wages are 
increasing in the industrial districts. 
They then turn around and say that if 
the €5-cent minimum is passed it will 
result in higher wages to be paid by the 
farmers. I wish they would get on one 
side or the other of this question. Is the 
fact that wages are being paid at rates 
higher than 65 cents the thing which is 
driving the farmer to consider higher 
wages and meet that competition? Oris 
it the fact that there is a possible law 
providing a minimum wage which would 
not greatly increase the present wage? 
Which is it that is driving farm wages 
up? If no minimum-wage bill is passed, 
will not the farmer still have to compete 
with mills such as the one operated by 
the Senator from New Jersey, which is 
paying 80 cents an hour? Will not the 
farmer have to compete with them? 

These two statements contain a small 
kernel of truth so surrounded by par- 
tially true and totally untrue statements 
as to be lost to view. Its purpose is 
obviously to appeal to the small business 
of the Nation. This is, of course, no new 
strategy. It has always been the fate of 
small business to be the shield behind 
which big business has achieved escape 
from social legislation. Again they 
attempt to hide behind the farmer and 
at the same time admit that the wages of 
industry have already placed the farmer 
in competition with higher wages. 

Let me first analyze this question of 
small employers in retail distribution. 
Is it true that small retailers are covered 
by this bill? The facts are—for those 
who are interested in facts—that the 
committee proposes to extend the cover- 
age to the large employers in retail dis- 
tribution and to exempt the small em- 
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ployers. The large employers are those 
chains with five or more stores and non- 
chains with more than a half million 
dollars in gross sales. The bill would 
apply to the A. & P., Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, Woolworth, and such 
enterprises. Is this the minority’s con- 
ception of small business? The com- 
mittee proposes to cover the large inter- 
state enterprises to the extent that their 
activities affect commerce. Small em- 
ployers are exempt. 

A second group of small employers for 
whom the minority expressed concern 
are those engaged in the processing of 
farm and fishery products. In the farm 
products field, it is doubtful whether one 
can say that the committee’s action ex- 
tends coverage of the act since all such 
processing establishments have been 
covered by the minimum wage provisions 
of the act, except those in the area of 
production as that term is defined by the 
administrator. Since the Supreme 
Court invalidated the last definition of 
the administrator on area of production, 
no new definition has been written. The 
administrator appeared before the com- 
mittee earnestly pleading for the elimi- 
nation of the area of production exemp- 
tion because, as he points out, no defini- 
tion can be written under the Supreme 
Court opinion which will be satisfac- 
tory and that any definition which he 
writes will be grossly discriminatory and 
lead to unfair competition. In the face 
of this plea, the minority would leave 
the existing law as it is. In any event, 
until a valid definition is issued by the 
administrator, no one can say who is ex- 
empt from the minimum-wage provisions 
of the act. It is true that there are 
some small employers involved in the 
area of doubt. Included also are some 
so-called small businesses such as Bor- 
dens, National Dairy Products, Campbell 
soup, Heinz, and hundreds of other en- 
terprises of that type. 

The majority of the committee also 
proposes to rationalize the great many 
confusing overtime exemptions and to 
make them uniformly suitable for the 
seasonal needs of the food and fish-proc- 
essing industry. The minority char- 
acterizes this action as increasing the 
coverage of the act although with the 
exception of fish-processing employees, 
this proposal does not add a single work- 
er to the coverage of the law. 

The minority nowhere mentions and 
nowhere justifies the continued exemp- 
tion of agriculture and fish-processing 
industries from the minimum wage pro- 
visions of the act. The minority argues 
that the exemption for these industries 
is primarily from the hours provisions 
of this act and defends the exemption on 
the ground that these industries are 
subject to tremendous fluctuations in ac- 
tivity because the exact time at which 
crops must be harvested and fish caught 
is uncontrollable and the food must be 
processed immediately or be wasted. I 
am in favor of the exemption of farm 
employees, and believe it is justified. 
Even conceding everything the minority 
has said on this point, does this justify 
a minimum wage exemption from the 
act? Does the fact that food must be 
processed quickly require sweatshop 
wages for the workers engaged in this 
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vital task? Does it justify the minority 
proposal to continue the exemption from 
the minimum wage provisions for the 
processing of fish and for such opera- 
tions as may be determined to be in the 
area of production. The farmer will be 
taken care of by the demands for his 
product; and he is entitled an income 
sufficient to enable him to pay a living 
wage to his employees. 

The minority is horrified because the 
committee proposes to extend the cover- 
age of the act to “activities affecting 
commerce.” This horror is based on the 
belief that no one can say definitely what 
type and kind of establishments would 
be brought under the law. The minority 
fails to point out what I am sure they 
know, that this language is substantially 
similar to that contained in the National 
Labor Relations Act, and that there have 
been 10 years of court opinions interpret- 
ing this language. The minority also 
contends that this language was not in 
the original bill “and was barely alluded 
to in committee hearings.” It may be 
that the members of the minority were 
not present at the committee sessions 
when the Administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act appeared before it 
and pointed out the very serious situa- 
tions arising out of the present coverage 
language and suggesting that these dif- 
ficulties could be solved by adopting lan- 
guage similar to that contained in the 
NLRA. This testimony is to be found 
on page 270 of the committee hearings. 

The minority is also concerned over 
certain changes proposed by the com- 
mittee in the transportation field. The 
minority asserts that virtually all trans- 
portation is now exempt from the hours 
provisions of the law and that the com- 
mittee majority proposes to remove this 
exemption insofar as seamen and some 
employees of motor carriers are con- 
cerned. The facts are that the commit- 
tee proposes to eliminate only the min- 
imum-wage exemption for seamen and 
that the sole action with respect to motor 
carriers is to eliminate a “no man’s land” 
between the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Motor Carrier Act so that a 
group of employees that are now under 
neither act will be covered by one or the 
other. 

My main purpose in summarizing the 
minority report is to present the issues 
clearly to the Senate so that each Sena- 
tor will know what he is voting for or 
against. I submit that the minority re- 
port fails to present the issues clearly 
and that this report sets up a number of 
false bogies which it dispelled more or 
less successfully. Let us get rid of these 
bogies and get down to real issues. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have listened with 
great interest to much of the able Sen- 
ator’s very outstanding address. I be- 
lieve he has rendered a great service to 
the Senate in his explanation of the ef- 
fect of the pending measure. 

I was especially interested in what he 
said about extended coverage. I ask the 
Senator if it was not generally believed. 
when the Wages and Hours Act of 1938 
was adopted, that it would cover all those 
which the Federal power, through Con- 
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gress, was able to reach, and if it was not 
stated on this floor by the opponents of 
the measure in 1938 that in fact it would 
reach all those within the area of the 
Federal authority? Furthermore, has 
not experience revealed that not to be 
the situation, and that there is required 
the extension of the act by the language 
in the bill, namely, that it shall affect 
not only those engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce, and those en- 
gaged in commerce—meaning, of course, 
interstate commerce—but as well those 
engaged in activities affecting com- 
merce? I will make the question a dou- 
ble question, and add this: Is it not also 
equally desirable that the Congress bring 
into coverage those engaged in activities 
affecting commerce, if they are within 
the Federal power, as to bring in those 
covered by the definition in the present 
law? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the Senator 
has expressed a thought upon which I 
had not touched, and which I believe was 
the correct thought at the time when it 
was considered that this was exclusively 
an interstate commerce matter. Prob- 
ably the idea of commerce has broadened 
since 1938. 

Mr. PEPPER. For example, the Su- 
preme Court has decided the Southern 
Underwriters case, to cite one example 
only, a case involving a great insurance 
company engaged in interstate com- 
merce, carrying on the kind of business 
which insurance companies usually carry 
on, leading us to infer that probably the 
court might make the same kind of defi- 
nition about chain stores, namely, that 
they are really engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Perhaps they would not otherwise be sub- 
ject to coverage. But we make it clear, 
by the insertion of the definition “activi- 
ties affecting commerce,” that they are 
covered. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I refer to 


the statement of the Senator from Min- . 


nesota (Mr. BALL], who said something 
about this being a determination as to 
whether one wanted a job or did not 
want a job. I believe his language was 
“job or no job.” If we believed that 
there was the slightest justification for 
that statement, we would all be opposed 
to the bill. But will any Senator—even 
the Senator from Minnesota—stand be- 
fore the Senate and say that the differ- 
ence between 55 cents an hour—or 60 
cents an hour, as it would become even 
under the provisions of the minority 
suggestion—and 65 cents an hour would 
mean the difference between a job and no 
job? That is too close a calculation for 
the human mind to make; but it is the 
same argument that was used in 1938 
and has always been used by those who 
believe that the minimum wage should 
be kept just as low as possible. If the 
bill provided for a 50-cent minimum 
wage, there would be those who would 
be urging the adoption of a 45-cent min- 
imum. It seems that some persons con- 
sider it a victory if the wages of labor- 
ers are reduced. It seems to me that it 
would have been considerably more con- 
sistent if those who represent the minor- 
ity view in favor of reducing the mini- 
mum wage had come forward with some 
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kind of amendment or provision to re- 
duce dividends or to provide that under 
certain conditions prices should be in. 
creased. I do not think the idea of 
reducing the wages a laborer receives to 
a point below the absolutely necessary 
minimum is the answer. The payment 
of less dividends or the payment of 
higher prices is something which neither 
the man who holds a claim against 
business or the consuming public will ob- 
ject to. Americans wish to be a Nation 
of liberal American-living people, and 
they do not wish to force our workers to 
the living standards or conditions of the 
Chinese or Hindus. The people of Amer- 
ica are willing and anxious that the la- 
borers in America shall live in a state oj 
prosperity. health, and strength. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
328) making an additional appropriation 
for veterans’ housing and related ex- 
penses, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1821) to amend section 
502 of the act entitléd “An act to exne- 
dite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, so as to authorize the 
appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide additional temporary housing units 
for distressed families of servicemen and 
for veterans and their families, and it 
was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 844. An act for the relief of John P 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P. McCormack, former postmaster, Albany, 
Bw. 73 

H. R. 845. An 
Luther S. Sykes; 

F.R. 2063. An act «sor the relief of Pete! 
Paul Bacic, Charles C. Cox, H. Forest Haugh 
and Luther M. Durst; and 

H.R. 2092. An act for the relief of the 
Growers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for veterans’ hous- 
ing and related expenses; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration 0! 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as one 
of the sponsors of the minimum-wast 
bill, I feel that there should be no need 
for extensive argument on behalf of Sen- 
ate bill 1349. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to build a case for a piece of legisla- 
tion which seems to me so modest in its 
aims and so obviously justified would 
indicate that there is still a serious 198 


act for the relief of Mrs 
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in our thinking on social and economic 
jssues of this kind. 

I am somewhat distressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it should be necessary to plead 
here for legislation which requires a 65- 
cent minimum wage now, and very cau- 
tiously a 75-cent rate in 4 years, in view 
of the perfectly astonishing high levels 
of business expansion to which this coun- 
try can now look forward. It would 
seem to me that we shall bungle the best 
economic opportunity which has ever 
been offered to us as a nation if we waste 
our time spelling out justifications for 
jegislative action which is imperative and 
long overdue from every consideration 
of enlightened self-interest and sound 
social ethics. 

A year ago, even the most sanguine 
of us felt uncertain as to how quickly the 
economic machinery of this country 
could be changed back from war to 
peacetime uses. That task has been ac- 
complished with almost incredible speed 
and efficiency. A year ago many of us 
were taking it for granted that a slump 
of short or even of moderate duration 
was more or less an inevitable result of 
the dislocations in the wake of the war. 
But we now see that only sheer stupidity, 
blind selfishness, or utter refusal to see 
things as they are will cause a so-called 
business depression in this country. 

The demand on the part of the Ameri- 
can people and our allies abroad for 
goods and services of every kind and de- 
scription has proved itself to be far 
grea_er than we had anticipated. Far 
from there being any cessation of de- 
mand, the real problem that faces us is 
the rapid expansion of our resources in 
order to meet the pressing needs of our 
people and of the people abroad to whom 
we are morally obligated. 

If responsible Americans haggle over 
whether we can or cannot pay minimum 
wages of 65 cents an hour, or whether 
this or that group of workers in produc- 
tive industry should or should not be 
covered by this proposed law, it is a sign 
that we are not yet, as a Nation, ready to 
rise to the great occasion which faces us. 
There is practically no major industry, 
no type of communication, none of the 
established systems of retail distribution, 
no type of personal services or popular 
amusement in this country which is not 
confronted with the need for a speedy 
expansion in the volume of business, and 
at the same time all industry is faced 
with the need for improving the quality 
of its product. Technological improve- 
menis in almost every line of economic 
activity are being held back by shortages, 
or because the immediate pressure to 
alleviate scarcities does not permit the 
delay which might occur if the new fa- 
Cility were installed. 

The same kind of backward, hesitant 
thinking which forces us to fight for a 
65-cent minimum wage level is forcing 
an inexcusable delay in solving the hous- 
ing crisis. We are permitting an aggre- 
gation of marginal producers and groups 
of ‘echnological incompetents to hold 
back the development of a really com- 
ae construction industry in this 
ountry. 

None of the larger employer organiza- 
“ons, virtually none of the large trade 
sssociations which customarily appear 
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before congressional committees to op- 
pose social legislation, have publicly de- 
clared themselves against the broad pro- 
visions of the Pepper-Tunnell bill. And 
none of the really big industries of Amer- 
ica, those who have demonstrated their 
ability either in peace or in war to pro- 
duce in vast volume while reducing end 
costs, are fighting the Wilson Wyatt 
housing program. 

Mr. President, what is holding us 
back? Is there any economic, social, or 
ethica] justification for keeping the 
brakes on all-out production because we 
are afraid that some incurable parasitic 
or backward fragment of industry will 
be forced to modernize or to give way to 
those who can do the job in a way which 
the times demand? I say we are holding 
back the production of needed shelter for 
our veterans because we now realize that 
to get this job done in the time it takes 
to do it will mean that some elements in 
our economic society who have refused 
to rationalize the set-up will be forced 
to reconvert to new methods just as the 
automobile manufacturers were forced to 
reconvert plants when it became neces- 
sary to produce planes instead of cars. 
The result of that conversion was vic- 
tory in a war against dictators, and a 
byproduct of this whole process was 
vast profits for all those who took part 
in it, plus the accumulation of a vast 
fund of technical know-how which will 
be put to very good use in the years to 
come. 

Our delay in enacting the broadest and 
most generous minimum wage bill is 
holding back urgently needed produc- 
tion of all types. There is overwhelming 
evidence to show that production short- 
ages are directly related to labor short- 
ages, which are in turn traceable to the 
low level of wages in those industries. 

In textiles, in lumber, in foundries, 
and in scores of service trades, the fail- 
ure to achieve maximum output or max- 
imum efficiency is due to the persistence 
of substandard wages, which makes it 
impossible for these industries or trades 
to recruit a full labor force. 

Many aspects of our reconversion pro- 
gram have been severely handicapped by 
shortages of manpower in low-wage in- 
dustries. In order to increase output for 
urgently needed housing, Government 
agencies have found it necessary to work 
out programs with trade associations to 
increase wages in such industries as the 
brick, cast-iron, soil-pipe, and clay 
sewer-pipe industries. These increases 
were necessary to attract sufficient man- 
power to stimulate production. 

The following comments are based on 
the Labor Market for February 1946, 
a publication of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The information re- 
lates primarily to December 1945. 

Owing primarily to low wages, the 
brick-and-tile industry was unable to 
recruit sufficient manpower and conse- 
quently the low level of production 
threatened the reconversion and hous- 
ing programs. As a result, a price in- 
crease was granted on September 18, 
and substantial wage increases were 
given by about half the firms in the in- 
dustry. Employment was greatly stim- 
ulated by the higher wage level, and 
rose approximately one-sixth in the 
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2-month period between the middle of 
October and the middle of December. 
Accordingly, the serious manpower 
shortage impeding brick production in 
preceding months was largely alleviated. 

The improvement, however, was not 
shared equally by all firms. It is inter- 
esting to note that these plants which 
had raised wages 10 cents an hour since 
September 1945 reported recruiting im- 
proving, turn-over and absenteeism de- 
clining, and no manpower difficulties 
anticipated. On the other hand, those 
firms that had raised wages less than 10 
cents an hour almost universally agreed 
that the increase had not aided recruit- 
ment of Manpower, nor was it expected 
to. 

A similar situation existed in the clay 
sewer-pipe industry, and similar action 
was taken by Government agencies and 
the industry. Although employment 
rose from September to December, the 
return of veterans and availability of 
farm labor were perhaps stronger influ- 
ences than the increase in wages. How- 
ever, the size of the wage increases in 
this industry were generally small and, 
despite the adjustment, rates were still 
low in comparison to those in other types 
of manufacturing. However, the heavy 
nature of the work, and the necessity 
for working outdoors during the winter 
months were equally deterring factors to 
the recruitment of additional labor. The 
experience of this industry would seem to 
indicate that it takes more than token- 
wage increases to attract manpower to 
the low-wage bottleneck industries. 

Although the southern pine lumber in- 
dustry is seriousy undermanned, the in- 
dustry has been unable to increase its 
employment since the war at the low- 
wage rates offered. Whereas many 
openings are for unskilled labor and 
thousands of qualified workers are un- 
employed, there has been little tendency 
to accept jobs in logging camps and saw- 
mills even where alternative forms of 
employment are not available. 

Where sections of industry have vol- 
untarily established the minimum rates 
that are called for in this legislation, 
it has been possible to increase the labor 
supply, and thereby expand production. 

The case of the New England cotton 
textile mills, which last November raised 
their minimum rate to 65 cents, is a case 
in point. Employment and production 
have increased over 15 percent in these 
mills in the period between November 
1945 and February 1946. Where the 
wages were not increased the produc- 
tion increase was very slight. Many 
similar illustrations could easily be cited. 

Mr. President, every expert who has 
looked into the problem of building-ma- 
terial shortages cites substandard wages 
in several types of manufacture as the 
basic cause for lagging production. The 
best proof in the world that this wage 
increase is needed and can be paid is 
the fact that industry by and large has 
voluntarily instituted the 65-cent rate 
or higher during the time the pending 
bill has been under consideration. There 
is now only a comparatively narrow seg- 
ment of industry which is covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act that still 
pays minimum wages below 55 cents per 
hour. It is only tair play and common 
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justice that those who are paying the 
65-cent rate shall be protected against 
the unfair competition of those who do 
not. 

Speaking for a moment as a represent- 
ative of a large northern industrial State, 
I must point out that every considera- 
tion of sound sectional self-interest 
would require the passage of Senate biil 
1394 as it has been reported by the com- 
mittee. Industry in Pennsylvania, just 
as industry in New England, has suf- 
fered seriously in the past from southern 
competition. The fact is that Pennsyl- 
vania includes in its roster of industrial 
concerns a much larger proportion of 
textile establishments of almost every 
kind than is commonly recognized. 

In the decade immediately preceding 
the passage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, there was a flight of industry from 
Pennsylvania to Southern States. Ho- 
siery manufacture was one of our major 
industries which suffered serious losses 
as a result of southern competition. 

This has brought serious hardships to 
the workers in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Not only is this migration a prob- 
lem, but the fact that new plants are 
started in the South while relatively few 
in Pennsylvania are started, is an ex- 
tremely important factor. 

In 1925, of the 1,061 hosiery plants in 
this country, 35.4 percent were located in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Only 24.1 percent were located in the 
South. Today, 20 years later, we find 
that of the 921 hosiery plants of all kinds 
in the country, Pennsylvania only has 
29.8 percent, having lost almost 100 
plants. The South, in the meantime, 
has 47.3 percent of the entire hosiery 
industry. 

This drift southward was fairly well 
checked in 1938 when the wage and 
hour law became operative. The sta- 
bilizing effect of this law was abundantly 
demonstrated within a few months of 
its enactment. 

However, during the war period, the 
40-cent minimum which the present law 
enforces has become entirely obsoles- 
cent. A definite disparity now exists be- 
tween the wage levels actually paid in 
many Southern States and States like 
my own State of Pennsylvania. This 
disparity arises largely as a result of the 
lower wages paid to workers in such in- 
dustries as furniture, cotton textiles, ho- 
siery, and many others. With the enact- 
ment of a 65-cent minimum wage, how- 
ever, this gap between northern and 
southern rates would again ‘be closed or 
narrowed sufficiently so that it would be 
less menacing to competing establish- 
ments in Northern States. 

Among the several industries which 
are important to my State and which are 
now showing some tendency to move 
southward are woolens and worsted, 
chemicals and paper. There is no rea- 
son in the world why concerns such as 
these are, should shift from where they 
now are operating, except to obtain 
lower wages. If Congress will do its 
obvious duty and enact a just and neces- 
sary minimum wage, there will be far 
less likelihood of industrial concerns re- 
locating merely to be able to exploit 
workers more effectively in another part 
of the country. 
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I am not arguing, Mr. President, for 
legislation or social policy which will 
keep any factory or any industrial estab- 
lishment tied to a particular lacality, al- 
though the social wastage caused by the 
transient type of industry has been well 
recognized by every competent observer. 
The point that has to be made and 
driven home is that industry will sta- 
bilize itself in a given region or a given 
community provided that it is guaran- 
teed by the action of Federal and State 
legislatures that it will not be subjected 
to the type of unfair competition which 
an obsolete minimum wage law sets in 
motion. We will never have absolute 
uniformity in cost of operation for in- 
dustries in every hamlet, town, or city in 
these United States. But it is to the 
advantage of all legitimate industry to 
see to it, in so far as costs are condi- 
tioned by law, that is by such costs as 
workman’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, mini- 
mum wages, and the like, that national 
uniformity be achieved as nearly as is 
Possible. 

It is now thoroughly established that 
the productivity of workers is virtually 
identical in every part of the country 
where industry has been established for 
any length of time. Productivity is con- 
ditioned far more by the efficiency of 
management than by any geographical 
difference between workers. Ample tes- 
timony on this point was presented in 
the hearings on the pending bill. 

A number of studies have been made 
of the comparative efficiency of factory 
labor in the North and in the South. One 
of the most comprehensive of these was 
a survey conducted by Prof. Richard A. 
Lester, economist of Duke University, of 
41 concerns having plants producing 
similar products in both the North and 
the South. In response to question- 
naires, 23 of these firms reported the ef- 
ficiency of labor in their southern plants 
to be equal to or better than the efficiency 
of labor in their northern plants. More- 
over, a dozen industrial-engineering con- 
cerns doing consulting work both in the 
North and in the South were asked their 
experiences with the relative effective- 
ness of labor in the South as against the 
North, and each of them stated that 
under comparable conditions, labor pro- 
ductivity in the South was just as high 
as in the North. Other studies have also 
reached the conclusion that factory 
workers in the South produce just as 
much as northern workers engaged on 
similar work. 

Let me refer, Mr. President, to a case 
which illustrates this point. The officers 
of the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, a national union whose head- 
quarters are in Philadelphia, but has 
membership in all parts of the country, 
tell me this interesting fact: The full- 
fashioned branch of the hosiery industry 
is highly skilled. The machinery em- 
ployed is exceedingly delicate and com- 
plicated, but the rate of production in 
comparable plants in North and South is 
now mathematically identical. The 
wages in the South are, however, much 
lower. The history of this particular 
branch of industry demonstrates over- 
whelmingly the absolute fallacy of re- 
gional differentials in wage rates. 
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The officers of this union are, of course. 
earnestly pleading for the passage o; 
Senate bill 1349 as the most practica) 
way of eliminating the menace of the 
substandard wage rates fh an industry 
which has, by. and large, achieved exce|- 
lent wage levels while at the same time 
keeping costs to the consumer surpris- 
ingly stable and well within the reach 
of the mass market. 

Mr. President, my point is that, de- 
spite equal productivity, factory workers 
in the South are often paid lower wage 
rates than those in other sections of the 
country, as shown in the following tables. 

Average hourly earnings in December 
1945 for a few selected industries in the 
North and in the South show the fo]- 
lowing: 





Cents per hour 
Industry a 
North Fouth 
| 
Full-fashioned hosiery............- 110.8 87.3 
Seamless hosiery. ..............-.- 68.9 #5.( 
eT | RS ae 85. 3 69.1 


Before leaving this particular phase of 
the problem, Mr. President, I wish to call 
attention to what I might call the “ethi- 
cal aspect of this problem of regional 
wage differentials.” We have as a Na- 
tion just come through a great conflict. 
There was no difference in the payment 
to our draftees whether they were from 
Mississippi or Maine or from Alabama or 
Pennsylvania. These men suffered to- 
gether, fought together, and, I hope, they 
came closer together in their feeling for 
each other. It is not too much to say 
that the very foundations of our politi- 
cal and economic democracy were 
strengthened by this mingling of men 
and women from all sections of our great 
country. We must continue to develop 
and extend this educational process 
which the accident of the war set in mo- 
tion. It would be folly of the worst de- 
scription if we permitted this unifica- 
tion of our people to be delayed, impeded, 
or side-tracked merely because some 
group of sweat-shop employers in a few 
States insisted upon clinging to unfair 
advantages which congressional delay in 
enacting proper legislation has afforded 
them, 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, before 
I address myself to the minimum wage 
standard bill, I should like to say that I 
was present in the Senate when the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] deliv- 
ered his very excellent analysis of the 
bill, and that I believe he rendered a 
real service to every employer and every 
employee in the United States. From 
what I have heard in the Senate on the 
subject of the minimum wage standard 
bill it would seem to me we are all seek- 
ing the same objective. It is simply 4 
question of how to reach that objective 
of doing the decent thing in employ- 
ment throughout the United States. 
Some would regulate the whole matter 
by law. Others would reach the objec- 
tive by law to a certain point and then 
by voluntary collective bargaining there- 
after. I might say that the Senator from 
Minnesota made a very interesting com- 
ment which to me means that regula- 
tion carried far enough, or too fal, 
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means nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of individual freedom, the thing 
which has made America the leader of 
the world. 

Mr. President, I wish to address myself 
to Senate bill 1349, and particularly to 
the amendment presented by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr, ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], as 
representing the views of the minority of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

First, let me say that anyone who has 
employed thousands of people and 
watched the difference in accomplish- 
ment between well-paid employees and 
those who consider themselves under- 
paid must realize that the great success 
of our American system rests upon a bal- 
ance in equity between all groups which 
go to make up what we call the free en- 
terprise system. 

One of our first and most important 
objectives should be to find a fair way to 
divide the fruits of common effort be- 
tween those who furnish the capital to 
make the business possible; those in the 
plants and offices who are responsible 
for keeping the wheels of business and 
industry turning around; and third, but 
not least in the picture—the consuming 
public, who should get fair value in return 
for their money. 

As has been said on the floor of the 
Senate by a number of those who have 
preceded me, the proposed minimum 
wage standard will not affect favorably 
a great majority of our working people in 
the United States. I say it will not affect 
them favorably for the reason that if the 
minimum wage standard is set too high 
it might affect them unfavorably, but I 
will come to that subject later. 

I should like to ask a few questions 
which I believe will stimulate some think- 
ing which may help us not to make the 
mistake of doing an injury to those we 
wish to help, rather than bringing to 
them a benefit. 

We must consider the effect of what 
we do now upon those who at present are 
getting two or three times as much as the 
present minimum wage standard. 

First. I ask each Senator to consider 
who in this body has wisdom enough to 
set a high minimum wage standard, 
which automatically increases itself as 
time goes on, without our knowing any- 
thing about the economic conditions 
which may exist at that time? 

Why take such a step now? Why not 
do the thing that is right for now and 
count on the Congress to carry through 
further if and when changes are needed 
and can be made without serious inter- 
ference with the great American way of 
making a living? 

Second. How can a minimum wage 
Standard set by a legislative body be fair 
in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
on the one hand and on the other hand 
be fair to businessmen and small indus- 
tries which are located in out-of-the-way 
towns throughout America? 

The claim that the cost of living is 
pretty much the same throughout the 
United States is contrary to the facts. 
For instance—to say nothing about the 
cost of food products, I learned from a 
friend of mine the other day that he has 
recently rented a house in a small town 
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in Pennsylvania for $100 a month. I can 
assure Senators that the same house in 
Montclair, N. J., would rent for $250 a 
month. 

Third. Let us remember that wages are 
estimated to be 85 percent of the cost of 
all the important products used by the 
human family. Therefore, in the last 
analysis, the consuming public is going 
to pay the bill. 

Carrying this further, if we make the 
mistake of adjusting wages, by law, to 
too great an extent, any economist will 
tell us that such action will feed the 
flames of inflation. 

I shall not go into the details involv- 
ing figures of bygone years, because in 
his speech this afternoon the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr, BALL] gave a very 
clear picture of the effect in past years 
and at the present time. 

In my opinion there is no way in the 
world to keep excessive wages from re- 
flecting themselves in the cost of living; 
and when a dollar buys considerably 
less than it did before we have inflation. 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Bernard Baruch, that we simply cannot 
raise wages without raising costs and 
selling prices, and that it all feeds into 
inflation. 

Fourth. We all know that the 40-cent 
minimum wage now in existence by law 
came into effect only in 1945. We also 
know that all of our talk on price control 
for the purpose of holding the line 
against inflation, as well as the Price 
Control Act itself, relate to the January 
1, 1941, prices. Therefore, if we are 
going to be consistent, we must compare 
the minimum wage rate in effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, with whatever increase we 
are going to adopt in the present law. 

The minimum wage rate on January 
1, 1941, was 30 cents an hour. There- 
fore, if we increase the minimum rate 
now to 55 cents that will be an increase 
of 834 percent. 

If we should increase the minimum 
rate to 65 cents, that would be increas- 
ing the minimum rate in this period, as 
compared with the rate in effect January 
1, 1941, by 11624 percent. 

If we adopt a bill which automatically 
increases the minimum rate to 75 cents 
in a certain period of time, that would 
be an increase of 150 percent, as com- 
pared with January 1, 1941. 

In all the negotiations throughout the 
United States with reference to increased 
wage rates we have been relating things 
back to January 1, 1941. The Govern- 
ment agencies and other reliable agen- 
cies estimate the increased cost of liv- 
ing at slightly less than 40 percent, and 
few, if any, reliable agencies figure the 
increased cost of living in excess of 40 
percent. 

We cannot disregard this factor of re- 
lating increases by law in minimum wage 
rates to the minimum wage in effect on 
January 1, 1941, if we are going to be 
consistent in our efforts to control infla- 
tion. 

One cannot juggle one figure around 
differently than he juggles others with- 
out coming to grief, unless we can find 
someone who is a better juggler than 
any I have seen in the Government up 
to date. 
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It seems to me that any fair-minded 
American citizen would say that an in- 
crease of 83143 percent in the minimum 
wage rate established by law now, as 
compared with the minimum rate in ef- 
fect by law on January 1, 1941, is ex- 
tremely fair to all those who are affect- 
ed by the regular established minimum 
wage rate. 

Fifth. I now wish to discuss the effect 
that a high standard minimum wage 
rate established by law might easily have 
on all the wages of people who are re- 
ceiving two or more times as much as the 
minimum established rate. 

It would be only human for industry, 
after the present high demand for prod- 
ucts ceases—as we expect it will—and the 
industry finds it difficult or impossible to 
make a fair profit under the conditions 
which exist at that time, and in view of 
the high rate of pay established, to say 
that the great Congress of the United 
States fixed 55 cents or 65 cents, as the 
case may be, as a fair minimum-wage 
standard. Industry could very properly 
ask, “Why should we pay $1.10 an hour 
or $1.50 an hour when the company is 
not showing a fair profit to those who 
have invested their capital and made the 
business possible?” 

I can hear some of my friends who 
think industry always makes money and 
who never talk on the floor of the Senate 
about any of the losses business sustains 
from time to time say that ownership 
may wish to make too great a profit. 
That problem is pretty well regulated by 
taxation, and I doubt if many industries 
will be allowed to keep too great a profit 
in the future. 

On the other hand, if we put impos- 
sible barriers in the way of private in- 
dustry, it will not function, and I would 
not now attempt to indicate what may 
happen to the greatest human develop- 
ment that has ever taken place in the 
world. 

Sixth. I like to be practical in these 
things, even though we all wish to be as 
considerate as is safely possible. The 
same reasoning I have used in connec- 
tion with high wages being reduced in 
the event of an economic set-back would 
carry me to the point where we can 
figure that a too high minimum wage 
rate, by law, might be used by many 
employers in opposing increases in wages 
as we go along the economic highway. 
An employer could justify himself in re- 
fusing certain increases in wages re- 
quested in collective bargaining on the 
ground that he was already paying con- 
siderably more than the Congress of the 
United States set as a fair minimum 
wage rate. He could at least justify 
himself in advancing wages only a frac- 
tion of what he might otherwise do. 

Mr. President, I think that is a very 
important factor. Iam one who believes, 
just as sincerely as does any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, that the higher we 
can get wages, with fair regard to a de- 
cent profit in the business for those who 
have invested capital and made the busi- 
ness possible, the better it will be for the 
Nation. I leave this thought with the 
Senate. When Congress says that 55 
cents, 65 cents, or 75 cents is a fair wage, 
I am sure that any Senator who might 
be in business would say, “Here is one 
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way of putting a non-profitable business 
back on some kind of a profitable basis.” 
He might not say so on the floor of the 
Senate, but I think if in a losing business 
he would say it in a little different way 
than he would if the minimum rate were 
not fixed at a very substantial figure. 

Seventh. I hope that when we finish 
with this bill, if it passes, that the mini- 
mum wage will be 55 cents an hour, and 
that we will not attempt to look into the 
future by arranging for advances after 
18 months, or any other period of time. 
The Congress will be here if business is 
still alive, and the Congress can take a 
second bite at the situation as the time 
and necessity for doing so approaches. 
Why should we, as legislators, endeavor 
to see the future too far in advance by 
looking into the magic globe? 

Eighth. As I said on the Senate floor 
the other day, every company I have been 
associated with has paid greatly in ex- 
cess of the established minimum wage, 
and the company of which I was formerly 
president now has a minimum wage 
standard which is double that established 
by law, and its wage rates in effect ever 
since the Government decided to estab- 
lish minimum wage rates have been be- 
tween two and three times the minimum 
wage rate established by law. 

In my work in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other great busi- 
ness organizations, I have always urged 
owners and operators of business to pay 
high wages and create satisfied em- 
ployees, on the ground that it was noth- 
ing more than enlightened self-interest 
to make people better workmen, more in- 
terested in the results of the work ac- 
complished by the organization, and 
possessed of decent spending power so as 
to keep the wheels of industry and busi- 
ness turning. 

I cannot, however, forget the many 
small towns and small town businesses 
and manufacturing companies with 
which I am familiar, and I would be un- 
fair if I did not state that many business- 
men and small industries in out-of-the- 
way places may find it difficult from time 
to time to pay even 55 cents an hour and 
still keep going. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
this afternoon, I have been through 
many years of experience with the ups 
and downs of economics. It is conceiv- 
able to me that we might bring about 
such a condition that the owner of a 
business could not operate profitably 
under certain economic conditions fac- 
ing him at a given time. He would like 
to have the opportunity to go to his em- 
ployees and say, ““Would you rather have 
me close the plant now, or would you 
rather have me try to keep it going, and 
what are you willing todo?” Ihave seen 
employers go to employees and say, “I 
cannot make both ends meet under pres- 
ent conditions. Do you want me to keep 
the plant going? Are you willing to take 
a set-back for a time so that we can keep 
the plant going?” I have seen the men 
respond, not impulsively, but after think- 
ing itover. I have seen them come back 
with a signed petition to the effect that 
they wanted to keep the business going, 
and that they were willing to take a 
certain set-back because they believed in 
the honesty of purpose of the employer. 
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This is one of the reasons why I am 
now opposed to taking the 65-cent, 70- 
cent, and 75-cent step. This, plus the 
unknown future, are the principal rea- 
sons why I am hopeful that the Senate 
will recognize that an 83'3-percent in- 
crease at this time, as compared with 
January 1, 1941, without attempting to 
fathom the unknown situation 2 or 3 
years from now, is the wise course to 
follow. 

Let not those who are anxious to show 
proper consideration for humanity do 
things which, in the end, may injure sub- 
stantial parts of our population in small 
towns. Remember, there are thousands 
of people in small towns who had rather 
work near their home where they can 
live at home, go home to lunch, and 
where they have other economies that 
are unknown to workers who are away 
from home. I know many people work- 
ing in small towns and small businesses 
and factories who would not change their 
lot for twice the pay in some distant city 
where the cost of living and the oppor- 
tunities of wasting money greatly exceed 
those found in their local situation. 

Ninth. In our efforts to enact a bill 
with a minimum wage standard covering 
as many people as possible, we can very 
easily place a burden upon one company 
which is competing with another by plac- 
ing that business under the bill and ex- 
empting the other. 

For instance, a man with one or two 
places of business might be doing a total 
of more than $500,000 a year. He would 
be controlled by the present bill. Next 
door to him in the one, two, or three 
towns where he had places of business, 
there might be another man whose total 
business was only $300,000. He would 
not be controlled. Such discrimination 
between the two men or the two compa- 
nies might easily cause the man doing 
$500,000 worth of business to lose a sub- 
stantial part of his business to the man 
doing $300,000 worth of business. 

In that respect the bill certainly would 
work to the detriment of the employees, 
inasmuch as the second man could im- 
prove his business because he could hire 
labor at whatever price he could get it; 
and if there were a surplus of labor in 
the town, he could get it for less than the 
minimum wage established by this bill. 

Such reasoning might even be carried 
so far as to show that the bill would be 
a deterrent to the expansion of business 
by a man whose company got close to the 
$500,000 mark. 

I ask you, Mr. President, could there 
be any more destructive discrimination 
or greater injustice than the establish- 
ment of such a set of conditions? It 
just does not make sense, and it does not 
make justice. It takes great wisdom and 
a deep sense of justice to draw any di- 
viding line, and I sincerely hope we shall 
find a way not to create such a discrim- 
ination and thereby unintentionally in- 
jure certain groups of businessmen and 
industries which are functioning fairly 
and are aiding our great industrial and 
business structure. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana and the 
Senator from Minnesota, but I should 
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like it better if we did not attempt to 
move beyond the one step of 55 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. President, in the beginning of my 
remarks today I vouched upon a very im- 
portant point which I should like to re- 
emphasize at this time. I wish to show 
that in every speech which has been made 
on the floor of the Senate in regard to 
Senate bill 1349, the hope has been ex- 
pressed that we can raise the standard 
of pay and the standard of wages. The 
only difference of opinion is as to how 
that shall be done. I, for one, reem- 
phasize what the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Bau] said. I have been talk- 
ing about it all over the United States for 
10 years, in the hope that the American 
people will understand that the only dif- 
ference between the success of this great 
Nation and the experience of other na- 
tions which have had all the raw mate- 
rials and all the substance that we have 
had is that we have made our progress 
by means of voluntary cooperation, with- 
out controls and regulations by law in 
every respect. We.have been freemen. 
Most of our people do not understand 
what freedom is. They have had it: 
everyone in this country has had it for 
generations—so they accept it as a mat- 
ter of fact. But freedom enters into the 
very important subject now before us: I 
refer to freedom to do the right thing. 
The pressure which the people of the 
United States can bring to bear upon per- 
sons inclined to do the wrong thing, over 
and above the establishment of the 
proper minimum wage, is the pressure 
which the great United States of America 
should exert, but it should exert it only by 
fair means. 

So I say that I hope in our effort to 
find the right means of reaching this im- 
provement in the standard of living and 
in taking steps to meet the new condi- 
tions, we shall not try to depart from the 
foundations of the United States of 
America—namely, individual freedom 
and voluntary cooperation—and turn to 
regulation. 

Mr. President, the other day I received 
a letter which is a masterpiece. The 
Senate knows that I have been opposed 
to the regulation of fair employment by 
law. No Member of the Senate is more 
strongly in favor of fair-employment re- 
lations and practices than I am, but I was 
opposed to doing it by law. I received a 
letter from a very fine old colored gen- 
tleman living in Indiana who said some- 
thing very wonderful: 

Dear SENATOR: I am a colored man out in 
Indiana. I have read your speech on fair em- 
ployment practices and I agree with you. We 
have tried “lawing” things for over 150 years, 
but we have not promoted the relationship 
between the black man and the white man 
very far. Let’s try a little Christianity and 
a little decency in human relationships, and 
a little development of democracy instead of 
“lawing” so much. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, tra- 
ditionally we Americans proudly 4ac- 
claim freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion. 

Another freedom, however—freedom 
from want—has not been achieved for 
all of our people; and, I believe, that the 
greatest challenge facing the Congress 
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today is the proposition that the guar- 
anty of freedom from want shall be ex- 
tended to all. 

Freedom from want has a tendency to 
color or modify the other freedoms, and 
it may even determine to what extent 
they may be enjoyed. Poverty any- 
where in our land is a danger to pros- 
perity and general well-being every- 
where; and unless the Congress passes 
the pending minimum wage bill which 
will take some millions of our people 
from the fringe of poverty, we shall be 
failing in our duty as representatives of 
the people and, in my opinion, we shall 
be failing in our obligation to a Nation 
dedicated to the principles of fairness 
and opportunity for all. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States virtually defined freedom 
from want in 1938 in terms of a “mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well- 
being,” when it pacsed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Workers who do not 
receive wages sufficiently high to main- 
tain that standard may truly be said to 
bein want and need. President Truman 
has termed the 40-cent minimum estab- 
lished in 19°28 as inadequate even at 
that time, and has declared that it has 
now become obsolete. I am in hearty 
agreement with the President’s con- 
clusions. 

Even back in 1938, a 40-cent minimum 
wage would have provided a minimum 
standard of living in only one city in the 
United States, according to studies by 
the Works Progress Administration, 
which developed and priced an emer- 
gency level budget as a guide to handling 
relief problems. This WPA emergency 
level budget, developed in 1935, was so 
low that it was designed for short periods 
only; and the WPA warned that the 
budget would be a hazard to health if 
families had to live at that level for any 
considerable length of time. 

According to a study made in five com- 
munities in early 1944, that emergency 
budget cost $1,400, or about 70 cents an 
hour, if the employee worked throughout 
the year. What would that emergency 
level budget cost now? A study of the 
cost of such a budget was made in five 
textile communities in the South and in 
New England in January and February 
of 1944. At that time, the emergency 
level budget of the WPA, with low-cost- 
food items of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics substituted, would have cost 
$1,400. With the addition of taxes and 
the purchase of war bonds, the cost of 
that budget would have been $1,621, 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
States “represents the very least that 
would be needed for a family of four re- 
Siding in those five textile communities 
in 1944.” 

Since the average workweek in a 
peacetime economy is 40 hours, and since 
there are several holidays during a given 
year, it seems unreasonable to estimate 
total annual income on a basis of more 
than 2,000 hours. On the basis of 2,000 
hours a year—and that means working 
practically every hour of every 8-hour 
day—the $1,400 figure which I have just 
mentioned as the cost of the WPA emer- 
£ency level budget would have required 
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in 1844 a minimum wage of 70 cents an 
hour. With price rises of almost 4 per- 
cent since early 1944, the minimum of 70 
cents an hour would not even meet the 
requirements of that emergency level 
budget. 

Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has more objective information on costs 
of living and budgetary costs than any 
official or private agency, I quote from 
the testimony of A. F. Hinrichs, Acting 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, before the Senate committee: 

The statistical evidence of the inadequacy 
of the standard that would be permitted by 
a $1,200 or $1,500 family income seems to me 
to be almost overwhelming. * * * I 
would say as a matter of expert opinion that 
for a family to obtain a minimum standard 
of adequacy a worker must earn more than 
75 cents an hour or must work many hours 
of overtime or else two or more people in the 
family have got to have jobs. 


In view of such testimony, it is evident 
that the most that can be said for the 
moderate increase in the minimum wage 
rate provided in this bill is that it does 
represent some increase over the totaily 
inadequate amount provided in the act 
of 1938. 

Mr. President, this Nation has been 
known as the land of opportunity. We 
have prided ourselves on the fact that 
we have maintained high living stand- 
ards, and our Nation has been referred 
to in other lands as the land of promise. 
If we are to make those high-sounding 
phrases ring with truth, the Congress 
must make this the land of opportunity 
for all the people, for the wealthy and 
the poor, for the bond clipper and the 
wage earner. We have something so fine 
in this America of ours that we must not 
sell it short for the benefit of a few. 

Mr. President, you have heard re- 
peated references to our higher national 
income in 1$45—a total of $160,000,000,- 
000—achieved, by the way, when millions 
of our young men had been drawn from 
the production lines and from the farms. 
With the return of those men, there is no 
reason why substantially higher national 
incomes cannot be achieved, nor any rea- 
son why, with national incomes of such 
proportions, it would be impossible, or 
even difficult, to secure for our lowest- 
paid workers at least the modest mini- 
mum wage objectives in the pending bill. 

The American people should confi- 
dently believe that our system of free en- 
terprise can continue to progress toward 
higher standards of attainment. Our 
system of government and our system of 
production can reach these goals. 

There may have been a time when the 
most that our workers could expect out 
of our system of enterprise was a mini- 
mum to support a single individual. 
That time is past. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of those single people are single 
because they have dependents—mothers, 
sisters, and brothers—whom they must 
support in addition to supporting them- 
selves. Many of the single persons dream 
of and long for the time when they can 
have a home and family of their own. 
That is a modest dream. That is a goal 
which we in the Senate must bear con- 
stantly in mind lest we make that dream 
more difficult of fulfillment. It isa dream 
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which we can definitely move nearer 
reality by passing the pending measure. 
We certainly do not want a minimum so 
low that it will work toward making this 
country a Nation of bachelors and 
spinsters. 

The United States has a tremendous 
responsibility in the postwar world in 
setting its economic house in order. Our 
unceasing activity in the direction of 
guaranteeing freedom from want for all 
our people will tend to inspire similar 
activity throughout all the nations of 
the world. 

Mr. President, in closing I assert that 
we could do no better than to pass the 
pending measure and thereby send a 
message to the peoples of the earth that 
democracy, which is now supposed to be, 
as it always is, on trial, has been tried 
and in this instance was not found 
wanting. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
been particularly interested in the ad- 
dress of the able Senator from Connecti: 
cut for the following reason: A day ol 
two ago I read in the American maga- 
zine an article which had been written 
by a former Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, Capt. Harold E. Stassen. 
Captain Stassen is not a man without 
experience or, perhaps, ambitions. In 
the article to which I have referred Cap- 
tain Stassen gave some counsel to his 
own party and admonished it to become 
the truly liberal party of the country. I 
believe that I would almost be willing to 
see the country go Republican if the Re- 
publican Party were the kind of a party 
that it should be, and provided a better 
program and policy were not offered by 
what is, from my point of view, the bet- 
ter party, namely, the Democratic Party. 

However, what particularly interested 
me—and I relate it to the remarks of the 
able Senator from Connecticut—was that 
Governor Stassen emphasized that the 
administration at the present time is on 
dead center, that the Democratic Party 
is demobilized or, in Navy terms, adrift. 
The reason for that situation was stated 
by Captain Stassen to be that the Dem- 
ocratic Party has in it a conservative ele- 
ment. Perhaps I am not a part of that 
element if that is a true description of it. 
But I was interested in the conclusion of 
Governor Stassen that liberal progress 
could not be achieved in the Congress of 
the United States because of the con- 
servative branch of the Democratic 
Party. Mr. President, I have not ap- 
peared in the role of a defender of the 
conservative branch of the Democratic 
Party, if there be such a branch. But I 
am willing to presume upon the intelli- 
gence of the members of that branch 
only to say that it will be interesting to 
observe in the vote tomorrow upon the 
pending bill whether higher wages and 
a better standard of living for the work- 
ing men and women of this country are 
to be stymied, stifled, and obstructed by 
the Democratic or Republican Members 
of the Senate. 

All I am saying, Mr. President, is that 
I can well understand, although I do not 
agree with it, the point of view of the 
Senators who come from the low-wage 
areas of the South, who believe that their 
economy cannot stand such an increase 
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in wages as is being proposed under the 
pending measure. As I say, I do not 
agree with that point of view. I did not 
agree with it in 1938 when the present 
wage law was before the Senate, and I 
believe that time has proven that the 
fears of the Senators to whom I have 
referred were groundless. I believe that 
the future will be equally convincing to 
those who now fear the results of a 
higher wage. But, Mr. President, while 
Senators from low-wage areas of the 
South might experience the kind of 
groundless fear as that to which I have 
referred, what about Senators who come 
from higher-wage areas? How can they 
conscientiously entertain such a fear? 
Suppose there were a high wage scale in 
a certain State, how could a Senator 
from that State fail to uphold a 65-cent- 
an-hour wage as a minimum wage? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say to the Senator from Florida 
that I have never voted for or against 
any issue in the Senate solely on the basis 
of how the result of the vote might affect 
my own State. It seems to me that we, 
as Senators, have an obligation in the 
Senate of the United States of consid- 
ering the United States as a whole. I 
try to do that. As I tried to point out 
in my address earlier in the day, I regard 
the question before us as a funda- 
mentally economic one as to where we 
reach the danger point, where the loss 
of productivity resulting from unemploy- 
ment will offset the gain realized by rais- 
ing the wages of workers who might to- 
day be in the very lowest income cate- 
gory. I think the question is primarily 
one on which we have actually very little 
evidence today. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think this matter was 
quite well presented by the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MayBanxK] 
last week when he pointed out that much 
of the low-paid labor of the South is em- 
ployed by northern owners who went 
South to escape the higher wages in the 
North, feeling that if they could acquire 
the industries of the South and could 
acquire land in the South, and could 
hire labor for much less than they were 
required to pay in the North, either by 
State law or by competition, they would 
be in a position to undercut their com- 
petitors as a result. I do not blame the 
South for the low wages as much as I 
blame northern capital which has gone 
South with the expectation of hiring low- 
paid, unorganized labor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able Sena- 
tor particularly for his comment. In 
case after case in my State, and in the 
South generally, I have seen the exploi- 
tation of southern natural resources. I 
have seen the exhaustion of our min- 
erals, I have seen the depletion of our 
forests by northern capital, yet when we 
proposed that they pay the labor who did 
their work a decent wage, they said we 
were trying to confiscate their property. 
What they meant was that we were try- 
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ing to diminish their profits in the inter- 
est of a better living standard of the 
people who bore upon their backs the 
burden of their toil. 

Mr. President, all I wanted to say was 
that the junior Senator from Alabama 
and the junior Senator from Florida are 
supporting the pending bill, and perhaps 
other Senators from the South are like- 
wise doing so. When we advocate this 
measure, although we come from low-in- 
come areas of the Nation, where the per 
capita wealth is the lowest in all the 
land, surely we have a right to expect 
that the Senators who come from the 
rich States of the North and the Middle 
West and the West, the Senators who 
come from high-income States, and 
States of high per capita wealth, are not 
going to make our effort more burden- 
some or obstruct the effort on our part 
to lift up the people of America to a 
better life. 

Mr. President, in no sense of the word 
do I wish what I have said considered 
as a partisan appeal. I wish every Sen- 
ator on this floor, Democratic and Re- 
publican, would vote for the pending bill. 
I think we should. I believe it would not 
only help the people directly affected, 
but that it would help everybody. That 
is the Christianity there is in good works. 
By the magnificent law of dividend for 
virtue, when one does good it comes back 
to him in greater measure than he dis- 
pensed it, and the richest of all people 
are those who do most for others. That 
is not only a private doctrine, it applies 
particularly in the sphere of economy. 

I do not propose to support all that 
Mr. Henry Ford has ever done, by any 
means, but I remember the dynamic im- 
press he made upon this country long 
ago when he raised the wage of the 
lowest paid worker in his plant to $5 a 
day. There were people who thought 
that was foolish, that Ford was not only 
a dreamer, but that he was improvident. 
Some begrudged the example he had set, 
because they knew that in time it would 
affect the wages they, too, would have to 
pay. Yet Mr. Ford did not do that as an 
act of philanthropy. He was trying to 
make it possible for the workers to buy 
Ford cars, and today the prosperity of 
our economy is directly dependent upon 
the purchasing power of the masses of 
the people. 

There are not enough rich people in 
this country, unfortunately, to buy all 
the output of our factories and our 
farms. If we ever needed proof positive 
of the fact that the key to American 
prosperity is the prosperity of the masses 
of the American people, their buying 
power, we have had it during the war. 
In the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
when, in order to get this Nation out of 
the depression early in 1933, he reversed 
his own declared policy of economy and 
retrenchment, and launched this Nation 
upon a policy of spending money in order 
to lift up the people, he believed, and 
I think exhibited proof of it, that that 
principle was correct. He proved that 
the ability of the people to buy was the 
key to the Nation’s prosperity and its 
security. But we never had the courage 
and the votes—at least the votes, Mr. 
President—to put enough money into the 
channels of our commerce and trade to 
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give the experiment a fair show. we 
never dared to see whether or not jt 
would lift up America, not only the 
laboring man and woman, but business 
as well, if we really gave enough money 
to the people to enable them to buy ai! 
the produce of our factories and farms 

We struggled along with one or two or 
three billion dollars for WPA, and kept 
the WPA worker of the South on twenty- 
odd dollars a month—not a week, but » 
month. Even that lifted us up out of the 
depression to a very considerable degree. 
and launched us toward a greater pros- 
perity. 

Mr. President, it remained for the 
war really to make the experiment suc- 
ceed beyond any question or cavil, for 
during the war the demands of the war 
required that we put to work every man 
and woman, boy and girl, who would and 
could work. What was the result? The 
national income soared from $38.000.- 
000,000, what it was in 1932, to $160,000.- 
000,000, in 1944. There was never such 
prosperity in all the land, not only in the 
workman’s cottage, but in the home of 
the banker, the railroad magnate, the 
manufacturer, the investment broker. 
and everybody else who rides upon the 
backs of the toilers of, America. 

The only risk to our future is that we 
will lose the buying power of the masses 
of the people. If we lose it, it condemns 
to failure the business structure of this 
country. It will topple down the temples 
of profit as surely as Samson in his blind 
agony pulled down the pillars of th 
temple upon his own head. 

There is but one way in which to mak: 
America prosperous, and that is by ob- 
serving the good old Democratic doc- 
trine of providing for the welfare of the 
masses of the people of America. That 
is not demagoguery, that is good eco- 
nomics, as well as good Christianity and 
good politics and philosophy. 

Mr. President, what I am saying is 
that I do not want to see any partisan ap- 
peal made on the issue before us, but in 
view of what Governor Stassen said, that 
it is not possible to pass liberal legisia- 
tion in this Congress because of the con- 
servative southern bloc in the Demo- 
cratic Party, I wish to ask my brethren, 
our friends on the other side of the aisle 
if, when we begin to vote tomorro\ 
there will be as large a percentage 0! 
Republican Senators voting for the 65 
70 and 75 cents an hour bill as there wi! 
be Democratic Senators on this side 0! 
the aisle voting for it. I want to mak 
an appeal to our brethren on the othe! 
side of the aisle to go along with us to- 
morrow and let everybody in the countr) 
know which party is showing the largest 
percentage of support for higher wases 
and a better standard of living for th: 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am particularly hope- 
ful that our Republican brethren wil! fo!- 
low our good example, because when ! 
first came to an awareness of politics 10 
this country I heard two things about 
the Republican Party. One was that \t 
was the party of great moral ideas. 
That was when I was just a boy, Mr. 
President. The other was that it was the 
party of the full dinner pail. It made !ts 
appeal to the workingman. I remember 
the cartoons I used to see, the workmen 
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pouring out of the factories, under a 
Republican administration, happy, con- 
tented, with full dinner pails, for the 
cood old Republican Party looked after 
the workingman. It filled up his dinner 
pail. It was later, Mr. President, that 
the platform of the party came to be to 
have a chicken in every pot and two cars 
in the garage. I am harking back to the 
days of the full dinner pail. 

I wish to ask my brethren how full the 
dinner pail of the American workmen 
will be if he gets less than 65 cents an 
hour for 40 hours’ work. That, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is only $26 for a full week. For 
q full month it is only $104. On such a 
wage how full can you fill the dinner 
pail of a father who has a family to sup- 
port? How full can you fill the dinner 
pail even of a single man who may have 
dependents? Mr. President, how far will 
it go to pay the expenses of a working 
cirl or workingwoman, who, if she does 
not have a family to support, if she does 
not have dependents, has self-respect to 
maintain, has the duty of a woman to 
live like a lady to fulfill? 

That is what we are going to decide to- 
morrow when we begin to vote on one of 
these wage scales or the other. Mr. 
President, do we realize that if our 
brethren on the Republican side go along 
with the majority of the Democrats on 
this side of the aisle tomorrow, we will 
put $10 a week more in the working- 
man’s pocket or pocketbook? Ten dol- 
lars toward the workingman’s doctor 
bills, toward the workingman’s food 
budget, toward the furniture in the 
workingman’s humble home, toward the 
leisure that the workingman may oc- 
casionally glimpse? Mr. President—to- 
ward all that we will enable him to earn 
$10 a week more. That is not much, but 
I have seen the time when I followed a 
plow 12 hours a day for 65 cents for the 
whole day. Many of us know what it 
means to get a mere $10 a week more. 
We have not forgotten such things as 
that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. If we pass the bill, $10 a week 
more than provided by the present law 
will go into the pocketbook of the work- 
Ingman. Now, $4 a week is not very 
much, but four times $4 a week is $16 a 
month, and we will put that much more 
money in the workingman’s family 
budget over the amount provided in the 
amendment offered by the able Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Batt], the able 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
and other Senators associated with them, 
if the bill as reported by the committee 
and recommended by the President is 
adopted by the Senate. 

Inow yield to the Senator from Minne- 
Sota. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in the Senator’s statement that 
if we vote for the majority bill we will 
put $10 a week in the pockets of these 
low-wage earners. So far as I know the 
only employees whom I pay—and I do not 
Pay them directly; the Senate Disbursing 
Office pays them—are all paid consider- 
ably above this minimum. I am won- 
dering if the Senator from Florida has 
hot overlooked the very important mid- 
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dleman in this process of putting the $10 
a week in the workingman’s pocket, and 
that is the employer who has somewhere 
to get the money to pay the $10 a week. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator will 
understand, of course, that when I say 
we put it in workingmen’s pockets I mean 
we do it just like we put men in the Army. 
We passed a law which made the men go 
into the Army. I mean we will put that 
$10 bill in their pocketbooks over what 
they are now getting, because we pass a 
law, if the other House agrees with us 
and the President concurs—we pass a 
law that makes the employers pay it. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that it is still up to the employer, 
who finally pays the wages, to decide 
whether he shall increase his total wages, 
if he has 100 employees, by a thousand 
dollars a week, or whether he shall lay 
off enough employees to keep his wage 
bill the same? And under present OPA 
ceilings probably a great many of them 
will have to do the latter. Then some 
employees will not have $10 more a week 
in their pockets. They will not have any 
wages coming in. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that that was the argument made in 
1938. It was said, “If you pass the law 
you will close us down. You are going 
to throw everyone out of a job when 
you try to get higher pay for a few.” 

I am not doubting the sincerity of the 
fears of the Senator from Minnesota, 
but, Mr. President, experience has not 
justified those fears. I have in my heart 
an abiding faith that experience will not 
justify his fears if this bill is passed. I 
realize that there may be a few cases— 
I think they will be relatively few—where 
someone will be thrown out of a job. I 
realize that in legislating for a great 
country like ours there may be an oc- 
casional hardship somewhere. But Iam 
not willing to deny millions of working 
men and women their due and what 
they can be paid simply because a few 
employers somewhere may experience a 
hardship by a general law of that charac- 
ter. 

In every bill we pass we have to apply 
general principles, and general prin- 
ciples universally applied will fall heavier 
upon some than upon others. But, Mr. 
President, the able Senator from Minne- 
sota voted to send men into combat, into 
the jaws of death, and into the valley 
of death itself. Yet, but we were legis- 
lating for the Nation. In some cases 
family hardships tore the heart of the 
soldier who had to leave his hearthstone 
even to follow his country’s flag. But we 
did not hold back because there was a 
hardship upon a few. We legislated for 
the security and the safety of America. 
Yet today the able Senator is so sensitive 
about a few employers who may be hurt 
that he condemns millions of employees 
to a lower wage than they deserve and 
their employers can pay them. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from Minne- 
sota spoke for himself and, of course, he 
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is not condemning millions of employees 
to anything. Asa matter of fact the ma- 
jority report on this bill indicates there 
are only two or three million employees 
who will be immediately affected by it, as 
the Senator very well knows. What the 
Senator from Minnesota has said is that 
we cannot legislate prospetity in this 
country by voting, as the Senator said, 
$10 a week, or $20 a week, or ham-and- 
eggs or any other program of that type 
into the pockets directly of the American 
people. I do not think that is sound 
economics and will ever work. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
talking about war prosperity. Is he con- 
tending that the only basis on which we 
can achieve the kind of prosperity we all 
want is on the basis of our war expendi- 
tures, when the Federal Government was 
running a deficit of $30,000,000,000 or 
$40,000,000,000, or $50,000,009,000 a year? 
And how long does the Senator think our 
system would survive that kind of 
financing and eccnomics? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
ask the Government to take over the 
economy, but I just said a minute ago 
that the experience of our economy dur- 
ing the war had proved that the only way 
to have national prosperity is to have 
the masses of America’s people working 
at good wages. Thatis the answer. And 
when the miserable, unorganized work- 
ers at the bottom of the economic ladder 
cannot by their bargaining power get 
their fair share of the national income, or 
a decent wage from their employer, they 
have no form to which to take their case 
except the people’s Congress, their Gov- 
ernment. That is the reason we passed a 
25-cent minimum wage bill in 1938 over 
the vigorous opposition of a large part of 
the membership of the Senate. They 
said then that it was not a matter for the 
Government to deal with. They said the 
workers should bargain collectively; that 
if they did not want to work for what 
they were receiving they should quit. 
They said what we then proposed would 
result in drying up the very springs of 
our prosperity and leave a sterile 
economy. 

But, Mr. President, again I am merely 
reminding my colleagues that the prin- 
ciples contained in the wage-hour law of 
1938 did not justify those fears. What I 
started to say was that while I sympa- 
thize with the fears of some of my able 
and eminent colleagues from the South, 
where wages are still too low, and the per 
capita wealth is too low, and the whole 
economy is too poor, I do not even agree 
with their fears. But I cannot for the 
life of me understand how a Senator from 
a high-wealth State, from a high-wage- 
level State, from a rich-economy State, 
will allow his fears to make him vote for 
a lower wage than 65 cents an hour fora 
working man or woman. 

Mr, President, the fatal addition to 
the wage bill of the country if we pass 
this 65-cents-an-hour measure will be 
only 2 percent. That is to say, we will 
raise the wage bill of this country only 2 
percent by increasing minimum wages by 
law to 65 cents an hour. Even when 
workers get the 75-cents-an-hour wage 
under this bill, we will raise the wage 
bill of the country only 5 percent. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has information on the 
subject how much that will increase the 
national income. How much more 
money will be put into circulation as the 
result of increase in wages? 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator has 
asked me a question to which I am not 
sure that I have the answer, but in the 
committee Mr. Chester Bowles estimated 
that the total cost of raising minimum 
wages for all privately employed non- 
agricultural workers in the country to 
65 cents would be only $4,000,000,000 a 
year. Since the present bill is much nar- 
rower than that, actually the total in- 
crease in the wage fund will amount to 
considerably less than $2,000,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that increase 
limited to the effects of this bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; the effect of this 
bill would be to put under $2,000,000,000 
a year more into the pockets of the work- 
ing people of the country. And to the 
able Senator from Alabama, who has 
been such a gallant and valorous leader 
of the cause of agriculture in the Senate, 
let me add also quickly that Mr. Bowles 
testified that about $400,000,000 of that 
would find its way into the pockets of 
the farmers of this country for food prod- 
ucts alone. When we add clothing and 
other things which are produced essen- 
tially from the farms, we find that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the income of 
the low-income groups of this country 
goes to the farmers of the Nation. This 
means that a billion dollars of the in- 
crease will accrue to them. 

Mr. President, that is the reason why I 
say that this bill is not merely for the 
purpose of helping the workers of the 
country. It is for the purpose of help- 
ing the farmers. It is also for the pur- 
pose of helping the merchants from 
whom the working people buy. It is also 
for the purpose of helping the bankers 
who collect the people’s money and use 
it. It is also for the purpose of helping 
the manufacturers who make the goods 
which the people buy. It is for the pur- 
pose of helping everyone in the United 
States, and through this Nation, the 
world economy as a whole. 

Mr. President, I humbly ask our 
brethren on the other side of the aisle 
to join us tomorrow as we try to pass 
some liberal legislation which will help 
everyone in the country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if the Senator 
from Florida is fully aware of the fact 
that in issuing this challenge to the Re- 
publicans he may be jeopardizing the fu- 
ture of the Democratic Party. Surely 
the Senator from Florida must know that 
there are between 10,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 people in this country who would join 
the Republican Party and vote the Re- 
publican ticket just as soon as the party 
proved to them that it was the party 
representing the common man of this 
country. Ifthe challenge of the Senator 
from Florida should be so effective or the 
arguments he states should be so per- 
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suasive that most of the members of the 
minority party in the Senate should vote 
for the 65-cent minimum wage bill, and 
if they should vote for various measures 
for improving health and education in 
this country, and then should whole- 
heartedly work for the improvement of 
our relations with other countries and 
the promotion of foreign and domestic 
trade, I could see very little future for 
the Democratic Party in the United 
States for a long time to come. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
the Senator from Vermont a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wonder if the 
Senator is trying to tempt the Senator 
from Florida to join the Republican 
Party. {Laughter.] 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure but that 
could be done, if the Republican Party 
were to do all the things which I have 
suggested. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me say to my able 
friend that the Democratic Party has 
always been the party of the people. If 
the Domocratic Party, with character- 
istic gallantry and self-sacrifice, should 
have to lay its life upon the altar of the 
people’s service, I think it would be well 
given. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as one of 
the cosponsors of the pending measure, 
as one who has been supporting the bill 
which has been reported to the Senate 
by the committee, and as one who is 
opposed to the weakening amendments 
which have been presented and will be 
acted upon in the near future, I wish 
to make some observations about this 
measure. 

I appeared before the committee and 
spoke for the bill during the course of 
the committee hearings upon it. I be- 
lieve that it is a reasonable measure, 
that it comes to us at an appropriate 
time, and that it carries with it logic and 
good common sense. 

As has been well said on the floor dur- 
ing the course of this debate, the cost 
of living has risen to such an extent as 
to wipe out the increases which were 
provided by the Congress when the min- 
imum-wage law was enacted in 1938. 
Moreover, Mr. President, the time is ripe, 
because we have witnessed an increase 
in the wage standards in many of the 
industries of the country. Many indus- 
tries are granting voluntary increases to 
their employees. I believe that such 
action has a very sound economic effect. 

Many unfortunate workers are unor- 
ganized. Some of them are engaged in 
seasonal work, and others in part-time 
work, work which is frequently inter- 
rupted by reason of various conditions 
over which they have no control. Such 
workers have lost their overtime pay, 
and their wage scale is now much lower 
than it has been during the past 4 or 5 
years. So, Mr. President, considering 
the situation which confronts us eco- 
nomically, it occurs to me that this is a 
splendid gesture for the Senate to make. 
So I trust that the bill will be enacted 
as it has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, which de- 
voted prolonged attention to it. 

I wish to point out, so that they may 
be a part of the record which I make in 
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support of the bill, some of the yery 
effective statements contained in the 
President’s messages to the Congress. 

On September 6, 1945, the President 
requested Congress to renew and amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1939. 
At that time the President laid before 
us a specific economic program. The 
party of which he is the leader has a 
specific economic program. It is the 
only specific economic program before 
the American people and before the 
American Congress at this time. Ou 
President—the President of all the peo- 
ple and all the country, and the leader 
of the Democratic Party—said at that 
time: . 

The foundations of a healthy nations! 
economy cannot be secure so long as any 
large section of our working people receive 
substandard wages. 


We are now providing for those in the 
substandard group. The President con- 
tinued: 

The existence of substandard wage levels 
sharply curtails the national purchasing 
power and narrows the market for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories. 


That was well demonstrated by the 
able Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper). 

Mr. President, in dealing with the 
group affected by the pending legisla- 
tion we are dealing with the group to 
which the late President Roosevelt re- 
ferred as the one-third which was il]-fed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed so far as ow 
standard of living is concerned. 

President Truman in his message also 
made this statement: 

I believe that the goal of a 40-cent mini- 
mum was inadequate when it was estab- 
lished. It has now become obsolete. 


That is a statement which cannot be 
successfully contradicted. 

The President continued: 

The high prosperity which we seek in the 
postwar years will not be meaningful for al! 
our people if any large proportion of our 
industrial workers receive wages as low as 
the minimum now sanctioned by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Mr. President, during the war, unde! 
the strain of war, in an effort to produce 
the materials of war, we expanded our 
industrial productivity to an amazins|y 
high degree. That rapid and magnifi- 
cent expansion of our productivity must 
be sustained. If it is not sustained by 4 
high purchasing power, we shal! drift 
into the spiral which leads to depression, 
such as resulted from our economic 
errors after the expansion which tv0 
place in the First World War. That 
those errors are not being repeated | 
evidenced by the leadership and the wis- 
dom which have brought about not only 
the pendency of this legislation, but the 
entire economic program recommendet 
by the President. - 

The increased productivity and lsh 
annual income which we are now capable 
of making must be buttressed by a hie! 
consuming market. If we neglect the 
segment made up of the low-wage earn- 
ers of our population, if we fail to pass 
this particular legislation and the other 
bills which have for their purpose an 12- 
crease in the buying power of our people, 
then I can see stagnation setting 1. 
gradually at first, but more rapidly 4s 
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time goes on, until we find an imbalance 
between our productivity and our ability 
to consume. It is true that we may be 
able to find markets for our goods else- 
where, but the buyers will require dollars 
with which to buy those goods, and we 
shall require buying power in this coun- 
try to keep pace with the assembly-line 
production which we developed so skill- 
fully during the war. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that the 
pending measure is opportune. It is one 
of the “must” bills if we are to keep our 
economic house in order. 

I wish to quote from a further message 
of the President on this measure. In his 
message on the state of the Union on 
January 21, 1946, the President again 
requested the Congress to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. On that occasion 
the President said: 


Full employment and full production may 
be achieved only by maintaining a level of 
consumer income far higher than that of the 
prewar period. A high level of consumer in- 
come will maintain the market for the out- 
put of our mills, farms, and factories which 
we have demonstrated during the war years 
that we can produce. One of the basic steps 
which the Congress can take to establish a 
high level of consumer income is to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to raise sub- 
standard wages to a decent minimum and 
to extend similar protection to additional 
workers who are not covered by the present 


act, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both the President’s message 
delivered on September 6, 1945, and the 
President’s message transmitted January 
21, 1946, printed at this point in the REc- 
orD, as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 


|From the President’s message of 
September 6, 1945] 


The foundations of a healthy national 
economy cannot be secure so long as any 
large section of our working people receive 
substandard wages. The existence of sub- 
standard wage levels sharply curtails the na- 
tional purchasing power and narrows the 
market for the products of our farms and 
factories, 

In the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
the Congress adopted a program intended to 
provide a minimum-wage standard for a 
large number of American workers. 

In that statute the Congress declared it 
to be our national policy to eliminate from 
interstate industry, wage levels detrimental 
to the maintenance of minimum standards 
of living. The establishment then of a mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents per hour represented 
a first step toward the realization of that 
policy. The goal of 40 cents per hour, which 
under the act was to be made effective by 
1945, was actually made fully effective more 
than a year ago by the voluntary action of 
the industry committees. 

I believed that the goal of a 40-cent mini- 
mum was inadequate when established. It 
has now become obsolete. 

Increases in the cost of living since 1938 
and changes in our national-wage struc- 
ture require an immediate and substantial 
upward revision of this minimum. Only in 
that way can the objectives of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be realized, the national pur- 


chasing power protected, and an economy of 
full production and abundance preserved and 
Maintained for the American people. 

The high prosperity which we seek in the 
Postwar years will not be meaningfub for all 
Our people if any large proportion of our 


Indust 


rial Wage earners receive wages as low 
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as the minimum now sanctioned by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Congress 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act by sub- 
stantially increasing the minimum wage 
specified therein to a level which will elimi- 
nate substandards of living, and assure the 
maintenance of the health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers. 

The scope of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
also should be clarified and extended. In 
view of changes which have occurred since 
1938, I believe it is no longer necessary to 
exclude from the minimum-wage program the 
large number of workers engaged in agricul- 
tural processing who are now excluded. There 
now exists a twilight zone in which some 
workers are covered, and others, doing simi- 
lar work, are not. Extension of coverage 
would benefit both workers and employers, by 
removing competitive inequities. 


[From President’s message of January 21, 
1946} 


Full employment and full production may 
be achieved only by maintaining a level of 
consumer,income far higher than that of the 
prewar period. A high level of consumer in- 
come will maintain the market for the output 
of our mills, farms, and factories which we 
have demonstrated during the war years that 
we can produce. One of the basic steps which 
the Congress can take to establish a high 
level of consumer income is to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to raise substandard 
wages to a decent minimum and to extend 
similar protection to additional workers who 
are not covered by the present act. 

Substandard wages are bad for business and 
for the farmer. Substandard wages provide 
only a substandard market for the goods and 
services produced by American industry and 
agriculture, 

At the present time the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act prescribes a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour for those workers who are 
covered by the act. The present minimum 
wage represents an annual income of about 
$800 to those continuously employed for 50 
weeks—clearly a wholly inadequate budget 
for an American family. I am in full accord 
with the proposal now pending in the Con- 
gress that the statutory minimum be raised 
immediately to 65 cents an hour, with further 
increases to 70 cents after 1 year and to 75 
cents after 2 years. I also favor the proposal 
that the industry committee procedure be 
used to set rates higher than 65 cents per 
hour during the 2-year interval before the 
75-cent basic wage would otherwise become 
applicable. 

The proposed minimum wage of 65 cents 
an hour would assure the worker an annual 
income of about $1,300 a year in steady em- 
ployment. This amount is clearly a modest 
goal. After considering cost-of-living in- 
creases in recent years, it is little more than 
a 10-cent increase over the present legal mini- 
mum. In fact, if any large number of work- 
ers earn less than this amount. we will find it 
impossible to maintain the levels of purchas- 
ing power needed to sustain the stable pros- 
perity which we desire. Raising the mini- 
mum to 75 cents an hour will provide the 
wage earner with an annual income of $1,500 
if he is fully employed. 

The proposed higher minimum-wage levels 
are feasible without involving serious price 
adjustments or serious geographic disloca- 
tions. 

Today about 20 percent of our manufactur- 
ing wage earners—or about 2,000,000—earn 
less than 65 cents an hour. Because wages in 
most industries have risen during the war, 
this is about the same as the proportion—17 
percent—who were earning less than 40 cents 
an hour in 1941. 

I also recommend that minimum-wage pro- 
tection be extended to several groups of 
workers not now covered. The need for @ 
decent standard of living is by no means 
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limited to those workers who happen to be 
covered by the act as it now stands. It is 
particularly vital at this period of readjust- 
ment in the national economy and readjust- 
ment in employment of labor to extend 
minimum-wage protection as far as possible. 

Lifting the basic minimum wage is neces- 
sary, it is justified as a matter of simple 
equity to workers, and it will prove not only 
feasible but also directly beneficial to the 
Nation's employers. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks the explanation of the pending 
bill which is contained in paragraph II 
of page 3 of the committee report. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Ir 


The bill under consideration amends the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in the following 
principal respects. (The amendments are 
fully described in pait III of this report.) 
The bill— 

(1) Raises the minimum wage to 65 cents 
per hour during the first 2 years of opera- 
tion, 70 cents in the third and fourth years, 
and 75 cents thereafter. It continues the 
procedure of the present act whereby in- 
dustry committees, composed of employer, 
employee, and public members, may reach 
the 75-cent objective more rapidly where 
practicable in accordance with the congres- 
sional declaration of policy and standards 
in the act. The special procedures for de- 
termining wages in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands still apply. 

(2) Broadens and clarifies the coverage of 
the minimum wage and overtime provisions. 
Minimum wage and overtime pay are ex- 
tended to employees of employers engaged 
in any activity affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce; chiefly involved are em- 
ployees of large chain and large independent 
retail selling and retail servicing enterprises. 
However, employees in small independent 
retail selling and servicing establishments 
are still exempt. Seamen are granted mini- 
mum-wage protection but not overtime pay. 
Industries processing agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodities or fish are covered by 
the minimum-wage and overtime provisions. 
However, such of these industries as have 
marked annually recurring seasonal peaks 
are made eligible for a single overtime ex- 
emption in place of the present complex 
and discriminatory system of overtime ex- 
emptions. As a result of these changes, 
minimum wage and overtime pay will now 
apply with greater uniformity to employees 
of employers engaged in the handling or 
packing or storing, in their raw or natural 
state, or the first processing or canning, of 
perishable or seasonal agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodities or fish. Employees of 
motor carriers are covered by overtime-pay 
provisions unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has set qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service for their occupations 
prior to the effective date of the bill. Sev- 
eral minor exemptions now in the act are 
broadened—switchboard operators in public 
telephone exchanges with fewer than 1,000 
stations, and employees of daily as well as 
semiweekly and weekly newspapers with 
fewer than 3,000 circulation, are exempt. 

(3) Directly prohibits the employment of 
oppressive child labor by employers engaged 
in commerce, the production of goods for 
commerce, or any other activity affecting 
commerce. 

(4) Modifies the provisions for employee 
suits by providing a 2-year statute of limi- 
tations in such employee suits to recover 
unpaid minimum wages or overtime com- 
pensation, and damages, and grants to the 
courts discretionary power to reduce ig 
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whole or in part liquidated damages in such 
suits if the employer shows affirmatively that 
the minimum wage or overtime violations 
were not willful and that he acted in good 
faith. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, future his- 
torians, I venture to predict, will find it 
strange that we consider it necessary to 
debate the issue whether 65 cents an 
hour or 75 cents an hour is too much to 
pay the workers who are the backbone of 
our industrial development. 

I find it strange myself. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that as we enter the atomic 
age, as we prepare to harness this great 
new force with all its radical implications 
for our industrial system, we still have 
not learned the importance of purchas- 
ing power. 

We Americans are superb producers. 
We are poor distributors. 

To raise the minimum-wage rate to 
55 cents in. the industries we are talking 
about is not to raise it at all. It is well 
known that the War Labor Board last 
year set 55 cents an hour as the minimum 
wage which they would automatically 
approve, and this figure has become the 
effective minimum-wage rate for indus- 
tries in and affiecting interstate com- 
merce. So if we amend the bill by re- 
ducing the wage scale to 55 cents an 
hour, we are giving the workers only what 
they are already receiving in most in- 
stances. Last week the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board went even further and set 
the figure at 65 cents. Yet some people 
still talk about enacting a minimum- 
wage rate of 55 cents. The only thing 
that would do would be to change the 
words of the law. 

Mr. President, perhaps an increase in 
the minimum-wage rate to 55 cents an 
hour might have been worth while be- 
fore the war. Now the higher cost of 
living would make it considerably less 
attractive. Fifty-five cents an hour for 
40 hours a week is exactly $22 a week or 
$1,100 a year if—and this is an ex- 
ceedingly big if—the worker gets 50 weeks 
of work during the year. Even 65 cents 
is only $1,300 a year. Think of it, Mr. 
President. We who live in the richest 
country in ail the world, in a country 
capable of producing almost $200,000,- 
000,000 worth of wealth in 1 year, are 
fixing by law an annual wage of but 
$1,100 a year, provided the worker works 
50 weeks a year; and we do that at a 
time when we realize that even $2,000 a 
year will not maintain the average 
American family in decent conditions 
and provide proper food, shelter, and 
clothing for them. Even 65 cents an 
hour amounts to only $1,300 a year. 

Both these yearly figures fall far short 
of the lowest estimate of what it takes 
to keep a family of five decently fed, 
clothed, and housed. Both amounts are 
entirely inadequate. 

The people we are talking about. those 
who are down in the brackets below and 
around 65 cents, are the real ill-fed, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed men, women, and 
children of this country. They are the 
people who wait around bargain coun- 
ters watching for the very low-sale 
prices; they are the ones who gather 
in grocery stores on Saturday night just 
before closing time to pick up fruits and 
vegetables or meat likely to spoil before 
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Monday morning. They are the unor- 
ganized workers who cannot speak for 
themselves. They are the ones who 
really need the protection of this pro- 
posed law, and I say they should have it. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell on the 
general question of raising the floor un- 
der wages. To me the issue is clear. 
This great Nation, already in the first 
phase of a gigantic production boom, 
does not want—and cannot afford—to 
have second-class citizens without 
enough to eat or enough to wear or a 
decent place in which to live. 

This is the time to raise the floor un- 
der wages. There will soon be the high- 
est peacetime level of production in our 
history. We .shall break all records. 
Huge profits are being made without 
even an excess-profits tax to worry about. 
Now is the time to act. But all this has 
been said before during this debate, and 
I shall not urge it further. 

What I wish to talk about are the pro- 
visions of the bill that extend coverage 
to two and a quarter million people who 
will gain the benefits of the wage-hour 
law if the bill passes as it stands today. 
I want particularly to talk about one 
group whom the bill affects—the retail 
employee. 

As President Truman said: 

It is particularly vital at this period of re- 
adjustment in the national economy and 
readjustment in the employment of labor to 
extend minimum-wage protection as far as 
possible. 


I do not see why all these exemptions 
were put into the law in the first place. 
But now is a good time, as President 
Truman says, to change or repeal them. 

It seems to me that there are only two 
criteria to determine whether employees 
should be under this proposed law. The 
first criterion is whether they are within 
the constitutional power of the Congress; 
that is, whether they are engaged in or 
affect commerce. The second criterion 
is whether the law is capable of enforce- 
ment, insofar as the particular group is 
concerned. I understand why we can- 
not put certain groups of people under 
the law; it is because we simply cannot 
enforce it as to them. We cannot put 
outside salesmen under the law because 
we do not know when they are working. 
We cannot put a highly paid profes- 
sional man under the law because he 
simply does nect operate that way. 
There is no sense having a law that is 
not enforceable. 

But there are all sorts of exemptions 
in the minimum-wage law today that 
go far beyond these criteria. There is 
no better example of this than the men 
and women behind the counters of the 
big chain and department stores 
throughout the country. 

Let us hold up against the tests I have 
suggested, the case of the chain and de- 
partment store worker. Certainly the 
employees of a large department store 
or a chain grocery store fall within the 
constitutional power of the Congress to 
deal with matters in and affecting inter- 
state commerce. Under the Wagner Act, 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
steadily held that such companies are 
under the Wagner Act, and it has been 
continuously upheld by the courts. There 
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is no reason for any different rule where 
wages and hours are concerned. Equally 
certain, the law is enforceable with re. 
spect to these workers. They punch 
time clock just as do workers in a fac. 
tory. 

If we do not follow these two rules. if 
we give a number of exemptions the {fo}. 
lowing is the kind of a result we get— 
and there are many cases like this one: 
Mary and Margaret are sisters. They 
leave the house at the same time every 
morning and they get home at the same 
time every evening. Mary goes to a shirt 
factory and sits down at her sewing ma- 
chine and works 40 hours a week. Mar- 
garet goes to a large retail store and 
stands on her feet behind the counter 
40 hours a week. Mary is under the 
wage-and-hour law, but Margaret is not, 
However, both are under the Wagner Act. 
Why should there be this discrimination? 

An exemption was provided in section 
13 (a) (1) for workers employed in a lo- 
cal retailing capacity. Then there was 
provided a whole exemption in section 
13 (a) (2). I say that now is the time to 
wipe off the books that discriminatory 
favoritism toward chain stores. 

Take a look at the profits of some of 
the chain stores. The 13 food chains 
made 200 percent more in 1944 then they 
made during the years 1936 to 1939. They 
made 50 percent even after taxes. De- 
partment stores made 346.3 percent more 
in 1944 than during the 1936-39 period; 
they made 60 percent even after taxes. 
Now that the excess-profits tax is off, 
their profits will probably go through the 
roof; at least, Mr. President, it is reason- 
able to assume they will be higher. I 
wonder whether anyone seriously con- 
tends that this favoritism should con- 
tinue. 

I, for one, am really interested in the 
small itdependent store. That is why I 
insisted that the bill contain an exemp- 
tion for these small independent stores, 
and the bill as it now stands provides an 
exemption for any independent store do- 
ing less than one-half million dollars’ 
worth of business. But a large store, 
chain or independent, should certainly 
pay 65 cents an hour to the girl who has 
to deal with a large number of customers 
from 9:30 in the morning until 6 at 
night. 

I want a law that will do something 
for these people. In New York there has 
been established a 52-cent minimum for 
retail clerks which was originally to ¢0 
into effect early this year. I now under- 
stand that the effective date has been 
indefinitely postponed. The retail em- 
ployees in New York are learning what 
“too-little-too-late” means in our own 
country. 

If there ever was the right bil] and the 
right time, this is it. I shall oppose 
every effort to water down this bill. The 
people of the country are solidly behind 
it. We must not let them down. Ce!- 
tainly the President of the United States 
is behind it, and I hope the Senate of! the 
United States will back up the President. 
We must give fair consideration to the 
workers who are included under the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I trust that the pending 
bill will receive the approval of the Sen- 
ate. I also trust that the amendments 
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which have been offered to the bill, and 
which have a tendency to weaken it, 
reduce the scale of wages provided in the 
pill, or limit the coverage provided in it, 
will not be agreed to by the Senate. I 
appeal to my colleagues in the Senate to 
think of the workers in the lower cate- 
gories who are embraced within the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, the unorgan- 
ized workers who have the most difficult 
tasks to perform, and who receive the 
lowest pay for their work. I trust that 
my colleagues will keep those workers in 
mind. I trust that when we vote on the 
amendments tomorrow sight will not be 
lost of their welfare and their well-being, 
as well as the welfare and well-being of 
our country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana 
|\Mr. ELLENDER] for himself and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BALL]. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The legisative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ellis Purlee to be register of the 
land office at Sacramento, Calif. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Marine Corps nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Marine Corps nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of all the confirmations 
of today. 

RECESS 


Mr. PEPPER. As in legislative ses- 
Sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
Oclock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 27, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 26 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

W. Averell Harriman, of New York, to be 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 


tiary of the United States of America to 
Great Britain. 


UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SociAL CoUNCIL 
John G. Winant, of New Hampshire, to 
be the representative of the United States 


of America in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 26 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 

Ellis Purlee to be register of the land office 

at Sacramento, Calif. (Reappointment.) 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be second lieutenants from April 2, 1946 
Guenther W. Lenffer Michael J. Vrabel 
Charles A. Ray Lewis R. Webb 
Alvin W. Burri Robert E. Barde 
Jack A. Cohoon Gordon S. Baxter 
Charles W. Cox Charles W. Blyth 
Kenneth B. Fish Samuel L. Grier 
Earl R. DeLong William T. Hickman 
William A. McClelland James A. Horn 
Charles A. Merrill Paul Kessler 
Clair “F” Runyon Chew Een Lee 
Albert C. McLean Alfred L. Leidy 
Robert G. Work Donald L. Mann 
Robert V. Anderson John F. Miniclier 
Nicholas A. Canzona Willard G. Orth 
John E. Dolan Alfred L. Perry, Jr. 
James H. A. Flood Kenneth E. Rice 
William L. Hewetson Thomas J. Sager 
Weldon L. Keating Joris J. Snyder 
Bruce Magruder, Jr. Richard M. Ulf 
Lee D. Martin Henry J. Witkowski 
Gene M. McCain Joseph A. Zybrands 
Carl Pedersen, Jr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 26, 1916 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, whose most holy name 
shows forth the wonder of Thy love, at 
the altar of prayer we rejoice in Him who 
made Himself of no reputation, who suf- 
fered and walked the earth with men 
that He might reveal unto them the true 
nature of God, who is and evermore shall 
be. Thou who didst come to a world that 
was destitute, give us that form of love 
which spiritualizes and beautifies life. Oh 
hasten the day when the unborn tomor- 
rows shall bring forth the parliament of 
man, in which shall be established the 
realm of true brotherhood, in which no 
rivalries can destroy or controversies can 
defeat. Be pleased to remember and 
bless our President, our Speaker, and this 
Congress assembled, that they may be 
led to deliberate upon the things that are 
for the welfare of our whole Nation; 
strengthen us all with wisdom from above 
that we may quit ourselves like men, and 


Thine shall be the praise. 
of our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News 
entitled “Water and Concrete.” 

Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, and further to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a short newspaper 
article. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address by Dr. M. H. Trytten entitled 
“Problems of Scientific Personnel and 
Science Talent.” 

Mr. SPRINGER asked arid was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a letter. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of last Thurs- 
day’s date, speeches by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLton] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
advocating daylight saving starting April 
30 and expiring October 30 for the sole 
purpose of helping cut with our food 
supply. I come from a section of Long 
Island, N. Y., that does considerable 
growing of potatoes and cauliflower, and 
I do not know of anything to help the 
conditions more than daylight saving of 
an extra hour for this purpose. It will 
benefit those that plant victory gardens, 
those that work in offices and other po- 
sitions where they are employed during 
all the day, each day of the week and 
month. 

I remember when I went to work as a 
young man, I had a position in the 
United States post office and I was busy 
between the hours of 6:15 a. m. and 7:30 
p.m. I was not anxious at this time to 
plant a victory garden, but I had an old 
trotter I had to jog each day and I could 
not find time to do it. Usually I jogged 
him at night, but I could not develop 
his speed after dark as much as I would 
have liked to, so it was not very satis- 
factory, training a trotting horse after 
dark. If we had had daylight saving 
at that time, it would have been won- 
derful. 

Now the people are not interested in 
training horses, but we are interested 
in growing extra farm production, and 
I do not think the farmer would object 
seriously to such a procedure to assist 
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in the prevention of starvation abroad 
and to an increase in domestic garden 
food production by this extra hour. The 
farmers would not object to such a plan 
that would be such a favor to so many 
people, and for the good of all the 
people, it should be done, and I hope the 
bill will be supported when it comes be- 
fore the House. 


AMERICAN YOUTH FOR DEMOCRACY 
CLUBS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
the Times-Herald of the 22d of March 
this item: 

STUDENTS BACK SOVIET REQUEST 

A delegation of 20 college students today 
called at the State Department to demand, 
among other things, that the United States 
respect the Soviet request for postponement 
of UNO consideration of the Russian-Iran 
dispute “until negotiations with Iran are 
terminated.” The students said they rep- 
resented 63 college American Youth for 
Democracy clubs. 


The college students of today want to 
be very careful what they are doing. I 
recall very distinctly when the Italian 
boys and girls before the war stated that 
they wanted Mussolini to go to war, and 
they got their wish, and they got it in the 
neck, I imagine, every one of them. 
These boys and girls ought to know what 
they are doing before they make such 
requests as this. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial. 

Mr. PFEIFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a statement by the 
Committee for a Just Peace for Italy. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
fn the Recorp and include an address 
made last night by Hon. Tom C. Clark, 
Attorney General of the United States. 


WHEATLESS DAY IN RESTAURANTS TO 
HELP STARVING PEOPLES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
noticed in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald a news item which was of 
great interest tome. The headline reads: 
“One wheatless day each week proposed 
for restaurants.” This suggestion came 
from a New York restaurant man. It 
seems to me it is a very excellent sug- 
gestion, when millions of people abroad, 
human beings just like you and I and all 
of us, and these unfortunate persons 
facing starvation; with tens of thousands 
of children suffering from undernourish- 
ment and from tuberculosis and all kinds 
of disease that result from undernourish- 
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ment. Adults are dying and children are 
dying and millions are faced with a ter- 
rible situation. Even though we do the 
best we can, thousands will die. I know 
the people of America are willing to make 
every sacrifice possible to help these suf- 
fering human beings. I think this sug- 
gestion of a wheatless day for restau- 
rants is an excellent one. No matter how 
much we cooperate voluntarily, there is 
always a limitation, because we are all 
human. A little compulsion now and 
then accomplishes better results. I am 
sure the people of America will listen to 
this appeal to bring relief to other human 
beings throughout the world and will be 
glad to have a wheatless day each week, 
or two wheatless days if necessary. I 
know the people of America will answer 
the crying voice of humanity. 


PHILIPPINE ISLAND LEGISLATION 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until midnight tonight 
to file a committee report on the bill 
H. R. 5856, the Philippine Island bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Michigan rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the ground for the question of per- 
Sonal privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
12th day of March, last, a standing com- 
mittee of the House, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, was considering the question of 
the disposal of surplus property and, in 
particular, H. R. 5702. Mr. John C. Wil- 
liamson, assistant legislative representa- 
tive of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
appeared and gave testimony as a wit- 
ness. 

On the 17th day of March 1946, Walter 
Winchell, over a Nation-wide hook-up 
of the American Broadcasting Co., a li- 
censee of the Federal Communications 
Commission, referring to a _ colloquy 
which occurred between the Member 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan and Mr. Williamson, among 
other things said: 

WASHINGTON.—This is especially for all war 
veterans and their families. On March 
12, last, the Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
reported as follows: “Veteran organization 
representatives got a verbal slap in the face 
from Congressman CLARE E. HoFrrMaNn, of 
Michigan.” He charged, “there is a growing 
resentment of special privileges for veterans.” 
The Washington Star adds: “In a diatribe 
against political pressure of veterans (re- 
garding amendments to the Surplus Property 
Act) Congressman CLARE HorrMan, of Michi- 
gan said, ‘Veterans are the same old Ameri- 
cans they were before the war, selfish and 
greedy still as they were before the war.’” 
That, soldier, is what Congressman CLARE 
HorrMaNn, of Michigan, thinks of war veter- 
ans. Speaking for all war veterans I say this 
to Congressman CLARE HorFMAN and any 
other ingrates in Congress. Isn’t it a little 
bit early to be slapping the faces of war veter- 
ans? You may need them again and very 
shortly, too. To save your country, your job, 
and your life. 
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Mr. Speaker, in a leaflet evidently pub- 
lished to create discord and class hatred, 
destroy the confidence of the people in 
their Representatives, there appears the 
following: 

HOFFMAN “SEDITIOUS” 

Previously, officers of Locals 931 and 929, 
Dnited Electrical Workers, representing 40,009 
workers in Michigan and Indiana, adopted a 
resolution which says in part: “The Halls of 
Congress are being poisoned with seditious 
utterances by Congressman CLARE E. Horp- 
MAN. * * * Seditious statements 
are being made in Congress * * * dissem- 
ination of Axis propaganda * * * aids 
enemies of our Nation, and borders on trea- 
son. * * * This convention respectfully 
requests the Department of Justice that 
these seditious activities of Crare E. Horr- 
MAN be investigated.” Resolution was adopt- 
ed and sent the Attorney General. 


That statement made by Mr. Winchell 
reflects upon the integrity, in his rep- 
resentative capacity, of the Member of 
Congress to whom reference is made 
The logical effect of Winchell’s statement 
is to injuriously affect the morale of men 
in the service. His statement raises a 
question of personal privilege. 

The statement quoted from No. 246 of 
In Fact reflects upon the integrity and 
the patriotism in his representative ca- 
pacity of the Member of Congress from 
Michigan and raises a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Without passing on 
the first question raised by the gentle- 
man, the Chair states that any pam- 
phlet or newspaper or document that 
accuses the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. HOFFMAN] of being seditious cer- 
tainly presents a question of personal 
privilege. 

The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include excerpts from 
publications and letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
issue presented by the words to which I 
have referred were only of personal in- 
terest, the time of the Members would 
not be taken. Unfortunately, the issue 
is broader than that and too many times 
has been ignored. 

THE 1946 ELECTION SMEAR BUND SOUNDS OFF 


Realizing that only desperate meas- 
ures, a campaign of vilification and false- 
hood, can undermine the confidence of 
the people in their chosen representa- 
tives, in the Congress of the United 
States, PAC, the CIO, some of the New 
Dealers, the Communists, and some who 
do not believe in our constitutional form 
of government are determined that, by 
fair means or foul, they will elect in 1946 
a Congress which will do their bidding. 

In a whispering campaign, by word of 
mouth, through the press, over the radio, 
by commentators and by columnists, 
practically every Member of Congress 
who is vocal, active, unafraid, and con- 
sistent in his support of American prin- 
ciples, in opposition to any and all al- 
tempts to proceed other than in a con- 
stitutional manner, who is opposed to 
deficit spending, to government by men 
and bureaus rather than the adminis- 
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tration of equal justice under law by the 
judicial and executive agencies created 
by the Constitution, is assailed by some 
one or more members of this group. 

They refuse to admit that, prior to 
1930, the people of this country enjoyed 
more of every good thing of life than did 
the people of any other country. They 
pretend to think, although they know 
better, that the form of government 
which prevailed in almost any other 
country in the world was better than our 
own; that the lot of many other peoples 
under other forms of government was a 
happier and prosperous and a more se- 
cure one than that of our own people. 

Their arrogance, their conceit, their 
intolerance, their lack of fair play and of 
common decency are their chief charac- 
teristics. 

The campaigns for the election of 435 
Members of the House, of at least 32 
Members of the other body, have opened, 
and the floodgates have been opened, re- 
leasing against every candidate who in 
the past has refused to do their bidding 
or who they think in the future will re- 
fuse to act as their puppet, false charges 
of political venality; of a lack of charity, 
of kindliness, of consideration for the 
opinions and rights of others. 

The press reported the President, ad- 
dressing the Jackson Day banqueteers 
here in Washington, as saying: 

My friends in Congress have got to make 
a choice—they’ve got to make up their minds 
whether they are for veterans’ rights or in 
favor of the real-estate lobby. 


If the President made that statement, 
we can readily forgive him, for we know 
that, if he made it, it was on an occasion 
when he was talking for political pur- 
poses to a group of party members. 

We know, too, that the President does 
not believe that the majority of the 
House—and a majority of the House 
voted against the subsidies contained in 
his housing bill—are opposed to veterans’ 
rights. We know that he does not believe 
that they so voted because they were “in 
favor of the real-estate lobby.” 

The President was evidently carried 
away by the good food, small though it 
may have been in quantity, or perhaps 
by the fellowship of his fellow Democrats. 
He was evidently betrayed by the enthu- 
siasm of the party—however it may have 
been generated or whatever may have 
caused it—into the making of an extrav- 
agant statement which is not in accord 
with the fact. 

So let us forget and forgive, if that be 
necessary, this rather rash political slip 
of the President and turn our attention 
to those who are deliberately seeking the 
election of another rubber-stamp Con- 
gress, of a Congress which they may use 
to set the stamp of approval upon their 
Schemes and proposed legislation de- 
Signed to regiment our people, to bring 
about stateism or  totalitarianism— 
something, almost anything, which will 
be the opposite of the Government which 
has given the individual freedom and 
Prosperity, made us, as Churchill said, 
the most powerful economic and military 
nation in all the world. 

Spearheading at the moment the vocal 
end of this destructive campaign, we 
have Walter Winchell. Walter Winchell 
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has, it may conservatively be said, done 
more to create racial prejudice, arouse 
class animosity, generate civil strife, 
than—if we exempt Hitler—any other 
100 men who have ever existed or who 
now exist. 

He has been, and he is, a disgrace to 
the Navy, to his city, and to the country. 
As a peddiler of false and salacious gossip 
he is an irresponsible master. 

He has repeatedly, by false charges, at- 
tacked Members of Congress and the 
Congress itself in a manner which, what- 
ever may have been his intention, was 
designed to destroy the people’s confi- 
dence in their chosen representatives, in 
one of the coordinate branches of the 
Government. 

He speaks over the radio, over a sta- 
tion of the ABC, the American Broad- 
casting Co., a licensee of a Federal 
agency. 

Section 303 of title 47 of the United 
States Code empowers and authorizes the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
promulgate and enforce such rules as the 
public convenience, interest, or necessity 
requires. 

Can it for one moment be contended 
that any licensee of this Federal agency 
should be permitted by false statements 
to challenge the integrity of the Congress 
or of the Members of Congress? 

On the 17th of March, over a national 
hookup of the ABC, this man Winchell, 
undoubtedly resentful because, after an 
exposure of some of his activities, he was 
removed from active service in the Navy, 
placed in the Reserve and so deprived of 
the privilege of wearing an officer’s 
Navy uniform in nightclubs and else- 
where, again opened his mouth, un- 
corked the vials of venom and falsely 
accused me of saying that veterans were 
selfish and greedy. 

Informed people are aware of Win- 
chell’s irresponsibility. They know that 
he is a disseminator of keyhole gossip; 
that he has been characterized as the 
gent of the men’s room; that it has been 
publicly charged that he paid some 
$90,000 on the demand of an underworld 
character; that many of his so-called 
news scoops or flashes are but the repe- 
tition of an AP, a UP, an International 
News Service, or some other news report, 
or an excerpt from an early or a late edi- 
tion of the metropolitan press. 

Winchell, while concededly extolling 
his presumed virtues as an uncoverer of 
reprehensible or criminal acts, is, on 
occasion, strangely silent. 

Many of us remember that, during the 
war, eight German saboteurs landed 
from a German submarine on the At- 
lantic coast, their mission being the 
destruction of property which would aid 
us in defeating our enemies. 

One Jergens is Winchell’s sponsor. 
Jergens had two secretaries, one of whom 
was a very close associate in many of his 
business enterprises. This secretary 
aided and assisted one of the eight sabo- 
teurs, six of whom were subsequently ex- 
ecuted. Confronted by the evidence, she 
admitted the crime, was convicted of 
misprision of treason and sentenced to a 
Federal penitentiary. 

Had any Member of this or the other 
body been caught in a similar position 
to that then occupied by Jergens, who 
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may or who may not have been entirely 
lacking in any knowledge of his secre- 
tary’s activities, Winchell would heave 
screamed to high heaven and he would 
have, by innuendo and by inference, ac- 
cused such a Member of the Congress of 
being guilty of sedition or treason. 

Mr. Winchell, Walter Winchell, an em- 
ployee of Jergens, although he knew the 
news value in his field of such a dis- 
closure, failed to tell his public aout the 
activities of this other employee of Jer- 
gens, who, in wartime, aided an enemy 
of our country. Why was this self-styled 
super patriot silent? Tell us, Walter, 
why on this occasion you were as silent 
as the grave; apparently as dumb as a 
clam? 

Winchell knew about the saboteurs 
and their activities and after his efforts 
to defeat many of the Members of Con- 
gress who were elected in 1942, he had 
the monumental gall to ask, “How about 
the voters going after those other sabo- 
teurs who landed in Congress?” 

Apparently the House was not greatly 
concerned about that statement, al- 
though it was a direct charge, and was so 
understood by many of our people, that 
there were sitting in the Halls of Con- 
gress saboteurs, enemies of our country. 

To our shame, be it said that, although 
advised of that statement, the House, 
perhaps because its Members underesti- 
mated the harm of the statement, them- 
selves knew of Winchell’s unreliability, 
assuming that practically everyone who 
listened knew of Winchell’s untruthful- 
ness, neglected to call Winchell before 
it and force him under oath to admit he 
was a purveyor of falsehood: that his 
charge that there were saboteurs in the 
House was wholly without foundation; 
that he was motivated only by a wicked, 
perverted mind. 

Winchell seeks to smear and to de- 
stroy politically everyone in Congress 
whom he dislikes: who has the courage 
to vote his convictions, to remain firm in 
his allegiance to the oath taken when he 
assumed office. 

Winchell has no conception of truth, 
of fairness, of justice, of ordinary com- 
mon decency. He descends into the gut- 
ter; he rolls himself in carrion and, get- 
ting up, sniffs, but fails to recognize that 
the stench which he smells emanates 
from himself and not from the air which 
he breathes. 

Hoping to induce some candidate to 
oppose me and to defeat me for reelec- 
tion, Winchell, on Sunday evening, 
March 17, among other things, stated: 

Veteran organization representatives got a 
verbal slap in the face from Congressman 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Michigan. 


He further quoted me as saying: 


Veterans are the same old Americans they 
were before the war, selfish and greedy still 
as they were before the war. 


Both of those statements are delib- 
erate falsehoods. 
He then asked: 


Isn't it a little bit early to be slapping the 
faces of war veterans? 


THE TRUTH 


What Winchell may have been refer- 
ring to was a colloquy which took place 
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on March 12 between Mr. John C. Wil- 
liamson, aSsistant legislative represent- 
ative of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and myself when he appeared before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments during a hearing 
on the possibility of securing surplus 
housing for the use of veterans. 

Needless to say, every Member of this 
House and of the other body, cognizant 
in some small degree—but only a small 
degree—of the sacrifices which have been 
made by the veterans, is not only will- 
ing, but eager to aid the veterans in 
every possible way and to at the same 
time see that legislation designed to aid 
veterans is not prevented from giving 
them aid, either by the application of 
1ed tape or the scheming and greed of 
unscrupulous individuals who would ex- 
ploit them under the guise of assisting 
them. 

After making it clear to Mr. William- 
son that I believed that, whenever possi- 
ble, a veteran should own his own home, 
with a yard, where he could raise his 
children and, if the children wanted it, 
a dog or a goat as a pet, rather than rent- 
ing a home or living in a Government- 
constructed barracks or makeshift, in- 
convenient apartment or hut, I asked Mr. 
Williamson if it might not, and I quote: 

B2 well for the veterans to make up their 
minds, through their organizations, on what 
they want, what would be fair, and have 
Congress then give it to them, if it is possi- 
ble, and end these veterans’ preferences and 
pricrities and special privileges? 


Every Congressman knows that veter- 
ans, to whom we endeavored through 
legislation to give priorities and special 
privileges, are unable to obtain what they 
want, either because of red tape or the 
inefiiciency of those administering sur- 
plus property or because there is no sur- 
plus available. 

Many of us know that the so-called 
priorities, preferences, and special privi- 
leges presumably granted to veterans are 
but a delusion, holding out to veterans a 
hope of something which they cannot 
get. 

Upon the desk of every Congressman 
there are no doubt many letters from vet- 
erans, disappointed, disillusioned, when 
their attempts to obtain an indicated 
article noted in the press as surplus met 
with failure. 

To my inquiry as to whether the vet- 
eran should not ask for what he wants, 
for what would be fair, and then have 
Congress give it to him, if that was 
possible, Mr. Williamson, the representa- 
tive of the VFW, expressed the opinion 
that— 

“The problem of rehabilitation of 12,000,000 
people” could not be solved that way. 


I then made the statement that— 


Just like everybody else, and the fact that 
that fellow is a veteran has not changed his 
characteristics. They try to think he has 
changed, but he is just the same old Ameri- 
can he was before he went in; and if he 
was selfish and greedy before he went in, 
he still continues that way, that is, the 
chances are that he does. 


And again suggested that we give to 
the veteran what he thinks he is en- 
titicd to, all at once and without delay. 
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Mr. Williamson said: 


It would be Utopia, especially if we could 
do the same thing for labor. 


From the foregoing and from the offi- 
cial transcript of the stenographer who 
was present at the hearing—and the 
printed testimony will be reported out 
by the committee—you will note that 
at no time did a representative of any 
veterans’ organization get and I quote, 
“a, verbal slap in the face” from me. 

By no distortion of what I said can it 
be even inferred that I charged that any 
individual veteran or that veterans as a 
class were either—and I quote—“selfish” 
or “greedy.” 

I merely voiced the thought, of which 
we are all cognizant, that membership in 
any organization, unless it be a religious 
organization, does not change the fun- 
damental characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Williamson yesterday morning 
assured me over the phone that nothing 
that was said by me was by him so con- 
strued. As I was about to come upon 
the floor yesterday I was handed a letter, 
which reads as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
OF THE UNITED SCATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1946. 
Hon. CuarE E. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HorrMan: As assistant na- 
tional legislative representative of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars I have noted with con- 
cern the unjustified criticism directed 
against you as a result of certain statements 
made by you during my testimony before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments on March 12, 1946, on 
amendments to the Surplus Preperty Act. 

The impression that I gained during the 
hearing, and the impression I have now from 
rereading the transcript is that you were 
criticizing certain unreasonable demands 
made by veterans, mostly individuals, that 
threatened the entire veterans’ legislative 
program. The Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
always believed that unbridled legislative 
patchwork in the form of veterans’ benefits 
would. in the end, be detrimental to cur ef- 
forts to obtain a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion program through studied and planned 
legislative objectives. 

The objections. to your statement appear 
to be premised on the belief that every de- 
mand made by a veteran is reasonable per se. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars in seeking an 
effective economic and social rehabilitation 
for 12,000,000 veterans cannot do justice to 
these and at the same time accept the false 
premise referred to above. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. WILLIAMSON, 
Assistant Legislative Representative. 


Personally, I do not care whether the 
Members give attention to these remarks 
or not. If the Members of the House 
choose to let men who are notoriously 
untruthful, call into question their 
patriotism, their loyalty, their compe- 
tency, their integrity, and the integrity 
of the House there is nothing I can do 
to prevent it. I realize quite well that 
any time any Member of this House dares 
to comment adversely on the floor of 
the House or elsewhere upon some of the 
utterances which are designed, or if not 
designed, inevitably have the effect of 
destroying the confidence of the people 
in their own Congress, some of these 
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peddlers of falsehood will attack him. 
I realize that the making of these re. 
marks here today will call forth from 
other radio commentators condemnation 


of and false statements about me, 
Nevertheless, the statement will be 
made. 


By enacting legislation such as the 
GI bill, designed to give certain priorities 
or privileges to veterans, we must, as has 
been suggested, be careful that we open 
the door to a real priority, close it against 
those who would slip in either through 
the open door, through the keyhole or 
through the crack under the door and 
take from the veterans that which we in- 
tended they should have. 

In a prepared statement Mr. William- 
son said: 

Does the Congress wish to give the veterane 
a priority that will actually result in the vet- 
erans getting their hands on something? If 
so, it must be an actual effective priority and 
not one that pays a mere lip service to 
priority. * *,°* 

Again, to create an effective priority it must 
be one in the exercise of which the veteran 
does not have to compete with all the hot 
money floating around waiting to grab on to 
something gocd. The Federal Government 
should set its own price ceilings on all goods, 
including surplus housing. Then the idea 
of veterans’ preference will be a reality. 

The national prohlem of the veterans’ ac- 
qu:sition cf surplus housing has been drama- 
tized as a local problem, to some extent, by 
the efforts of a group of veterans to acquire 
the McLean Gardens and other housing de- 
velopments in the District of Columbia for a 
cooperative housing plan. 


Then referring to H. R. 5702 which was 
under consideration by the committee, 
Mr. Williamson, after urging favorable 
consideration said, and I quote: 

On March 8 certain objections were made 
to the bill by members of the committee, 


which the Veterans of Foreign Wars think are 
well founded. 


No Member of the House can be suc- 
cessfully charged with opposing legisla- 
tion classed as_ veterans’ legislation 
merely because he does not vote for nor 
support all of the provisions of every bill 
labeled veterans’ legislation. 

It is matter of common knowledge that 
many a bill purporting to be introduced 
in the interest of veterans will not be- 
come law. It is matter of common 
knowledge that sometimes those who 
would exploit veterans at the expense of 
the Government, introduce adroitly and 
cunningly drawn bills which in reality 
some individuals expect to use for their 
own personal benefit. That opposition to 
some bill labeled veterans’ legislation is 
not a yardstick by which to measure a 
Congressman’s desire to aid veterans is 
made evidert by the testimony of Mr. 
Williamson. His attention being called 
to the fact that Congressmen were some- 
times unjustly charged with being op- 
posed to veterans’ legislation by some 
individual, among other things Mr. Wil- 
liamson said: 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We receive many letters 
from various cities and districts asking how 
some Congressman votes on veterans’ leg's- 
lation. We always tell them this; it is a stock 
answer to these questions. That is, “For the 


last 10 years no veterans’ legislation h<s 
passed the Congress by a roll-call vote. 
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That is the answer. We will have to get the 
information from another source. On the 
nousing bill, Drew Pearson came out and 
said; “The following members are VAY” 
(voting against veterans). If the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars wanted to label Congress- 
men as voting against veterans’ benefits it 
would demand a better criterion than the 
housing bill. Nobody can convince me that 
Mr. WoLcott, whom I happen to know, and 
who is a former Congressman of mine, and 
a former State commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars—— 

Mr. HorrMaNn. And a veteran. 

Mr. WiLtL1aMsoNn. Could be labeled as vot- 
ing against veterans’ benefits. Nobody can 
convince me that the chairman of this com- 
mittee could have that label applied to him, 
or anybody else. It would have to be a much 
better criterion than the housing bill. In 
fact, it would have to be a clear-cut veterans’ 
benefit, and it would have to pass or be 
killed by a roll-call vote. 


Permit me to again make the state- 
ment, no worth-while bill drawn to ex- 
tend aid to veterans under proper restric- 
tions and safeguards will be opposed by 
any Member of this House. Hence, unless 
he relies upon the gullibility of members 
of the public or upon the impossibility of 
Congressmen reaching the ear of all those 
who listen to his falsehoods or unless he 
believes with Hitler that a lie repeated 
often enough may be accepted as the 
truth, it is futile for Mr. Winchell to 
charge any Member of Congress with be- 
ing opposed to the interest of the vet- 
erans, 

THE REAL ISSUE 

The attack made by Walter Winchell 
upon me as a Member of Congress is of 
little importance, but the implications 
growing out of it and the certainty that 
similar false charges will be made against 
many other Members of Congress justify 
the use of the time which has been 
taken—justifies calling attention to the 
source through which those charges are 
given to the public.. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was created: by this Congress. It 
has jurisdiction over communications 
over the air—by radio. No one can op- 
erate a broadcasting station who is not 
licensed by this Federal agency. As has 
been stated the agency is not only 
privileged, it is its duty, to promulgate 
and to enforce rules which will compel 
the licensee, in this case, the ABC, to per- 
mit broadcasting as, and only as, and I 
quote, “public convenience, interest, or 
necessity requires.” Certainly neither 
the public convenience, the public in- 
terest, nor public necessity requires that 
Walter Winchell, the employee of Jer- 
gens, over a national hook-up be per- 
mitted to falsely accuse a Member of 
Congress of an attack upon a representa- 
live of a veterans’ organization, or of 
charging veterans with being “selfish and 
greedy.” There are still millions of 
young men in the service. There is a law 
which makes it an offense to undermine 
the morale of those in the armed services. 

As evidence that such is the effect of 
Winchell’s remarks, I read a letter from 
@ serviceman: 

UNITED STATES NAVAL AIR STATION, 
Alameda, Calif., March 18, 1946. 
Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Congressman from Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I see you believe that 

Veterans are still the same greedy, selfish 
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persons they were before the war. What 
makes you say that? Could it be that they 
are complaining about not having houses 
to live in, and you are feeling uncomfort- 
able about it; or that they can’t find jobs 
so they can take care of their people; or 
because unions on the one hand, and busi- 
ness on the other, are pitted against them; 
or perhaps that they are exploding legitimate 
gripes against Congress; cr maybe you're 
feeling uncomfortable because of the treat- 
ment they are receiving in veterans’ hospi- 
tals; or at the way in which you're healing 
the world they began to treat. I am sure 
you make such statements because ycu feel 
an inner pressure or fear of them. But it 
is the exact reasons for your calling them 
the derogatory names you did that I am 
interested in. 

I believe if we put the blame for their 
alleged selfishness and greed where it be- 
longs, it will read: “The blame is with 
Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN, not with vet- 
erans.” Open your eyes, man, you've been 


. blind to America just about long encugh. 


Respectfully, 
ARMIN H. BEcK, 
Sle, Chaplain’s Office, NAS, Alameda, Calif. 


“The Chaplain’s Office’—There is a 
commandment which says something 
about bearing false witness. I have not 
written the gentleman. I do not know 
whether I shall, but if I do I think I shall 
get from our good chaplain who sits 
here before me the appropriate verse 
and chapter to which to refer the gentle- 
man who wrote me. 

When a Federal agency permits its 
licensee to make false accusations against 
members of a coordinate body cf the 
Government and to broadcast those 
statements, not only to the relatives of 
men in the service but to those themselves 
in the service, the logical, yes, the inevita- 
ble, result of such false charges is to in- 
juriously affect the morale of those in the 
service. 

Mr. Winchell in the past has had a 
great deal to say about sedition and se- 
ditious utterances. It would be well for 
him and for his sponsors and for the 
officials of the American Broadcasting 
Co. to analyze some of his state- 
ments and to consider the question of 
whether they are not violating a Federal 
law, as to whether the license of the 
AEC should not be revoked. 

Permit me again to refer to Winchell’s 
statement, “How about the voters going 
after those other saboteurs who landed 
in Congress?” 

That statement was a direct charge 
that saboteurs had been elected to and 
were serving in Congress. Can anyone 
in this House successfully contend that 
conveying to men who were then fight- 
ing on the battle front the information 
that in the Halls of Congress there were 
saboteurs, enemies of our country, did 
not have a discouraging effect upon those 
young men? Was it not enough for them 
to know that facing them there was an 
enemy seeking to kill them? 

Does public interest require they be 
falsely, untruthfully advised that in the 
rear of their battle line, that in the Halls 
of Congress here at home, in the Con- 
gress upon which they depended for the 
appropriations necessary to produce the 
munitions of war, there were enemies of 
their country? 

Winchell, when he made that false 
and wicked statement, contributed noth- 
ing to the morale of the men in the serv- 
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ice. He contributed not at all to the 
efforts of those here at home to aid in 
the prosecution of the war. His state- 
ment that there were saboteurs in Con- 
gress, the inference that the friends of 
Hitler were serving in the Halls of Con- 
gress, must have brought satisfaction to 
Hitler and his advisers. 

Walter Winchell, broadcasting over the 
national hook-up with the consent of 
the American Broadcasting Co., made 
that statement. He is at it again and the 
Congress should take some action to 
force the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to revoke the license of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

The court has held that—Trinity 
Methodist Church, South, v. Federal 
Radio Commission (62 Fed. Rept. (2d) 
850)—and I quote: 

If it be considered that one in possession 
of a permit to broadcast in interstate com- 
merce may, without let or hindrance from 
any source, use these facilities, reaching out, 
as they do, from one corner of the country 
to the other, to * * *- inspire political 
distrust and civil discord * * * then this 
great science, instead of a boon, will become 
a scourge, and the Nation a theater for the 
display of individual passions and the col- 
lision of persona! interest * * * appel- 
lant * * * may not, as we think, demand, 
of right, the continue@ use of an instru- 
mentality of commerce for such purposes. 


Members of the House not so at the 
moment assailed may sit complacently 
in their seats. They may even be irked 
when a member falsely accused of words 
ard acts which reflect upon him in his 
representative capacity claims personal 
privilege and calls the attention of the 
House to what is happening. Members 
may waik cut of the Chamber, think the 
discussion to b2 of no importance to 
them, but mark this well, this state- 
ment, the day will come as it has before 
when members ignoring assaults like the 
ones today referred to will themseives, 
however innocent, be attacked. Well dol 
recall the occasion when a few years ago 
New Republic made a vicious and false 
charge reflecting upon my patriotism. 
Certain Members of the House went so 
far as to suggest that perhaps by what I 
had said against some of these publica- 
tions, some of these radio commentators, 
I had provoked the charges. 

Unfortunately for their viewpoint just 
a few weeks later the then minority 
leader was charged by the same publica- 
tion with being the worst and the most 
dangerous of the group of Congressmen 
which it was opposing. 

On another occasion the author of a 
book which was widely advertised by 
Walter Winchell listed among those 
whom he sought to brand as seditious 
a Member ot this House of unquestioned 
ability, integrity, and patriotism who had 
in a most remarkable speech showing 
great research and logical reasoning, 
made the argument that our Govern- 
ment was a representative Republic, not 
a democracy. 

Many other instances of unjustifiable 
attacks upon Members of Congress might 
be cited. It all fits into the pattern, a 
pattern which shows that there is a con- 
certed effort to destroy the power of Con- 
gress by abuse, by attributing unworthy 
motives to the members of this body. 
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Permit me to call your attention to 
another broadcast made on the 17th day 
of March by one Quentin Reynolds, 
whose sponsor is Pepsi-Cola. He was dis- 
cussing the housing bill. Let me quote: 


After Wyatt had drawn up this program 
and the President had approved it a hundred 
percent, it had to go to Congress in the form 
of a bill. No one thought there’d be any 
opposition to it. How cculd there be? This 
wasn’t a political question. It was a sound, 
decent, honest attempt to get houses built 
for veterans and to see that the veterans got 
a fair shake on the price. 

Congressman PaTMAN, of Texas, introduced 
the bill and men like Congressman MIKE 
Monroney, of Oklahoma, made eloquent 
plees that it be passed. Now the wolves 
moved in. Two powerful lobbies with plenty 
of money and plenty of influence went to 
work on Congress. Let’s name them. They 
were the Producers Council, a group of build- 
ing-materials manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
They wanted business as usual, plus more 
profit. They wanted housing left alone. 
This was their baby and they wanted no one 
else to touch it.. This was the time for a 
kill'ng. Eig demand—small supply. That’s 
when the speculators get rich. They don’t 
care about the displaced persons of America. 
They put plenty of heat on individual Con- 
gressmen. They bombarded them with tele- 
grams and letters—I've seen the telegrams 
and letters—and Cengress listened. 

A lot of Congressmen made speeches about 
our brave boys who won the war for us and 
then they began to murder the Patman bill. 
They wouldn’t give the veterans homes, but 
they’d give the veterans plenty of speeches. 
I listened to some of those speeches. It was 
pretty sickening. No one came up with any 
hone:t, constructive criticism of the bill. 
Con7ressman RANKIN, Of Mississippi, moved 
that the entire bill be killed. Well, that was 
in character all right. Congresswoman JEs- 
siz SUMNER, of Illinois shouted, “The build- 
ing industry is up in arms against this com- 
munistic bill.” Congressman Howarp W. 
Smuts, of Virginia. a large real-estate holder, 
said, “I wouldn't build a single house under 


th‘s bill.” 
Smiling, comvlecent men sat in the visi- 
tors’ gcllery. These were th2 lobbyists and 


they knew now that they. had cone their 
worl Well. Congressmen of both parties got 
up to throw knives into the bill. In vain 
mcn like Mike Monroney argued for the 
veterans. It did no good. The lobbyists 
wanted price ceilings lifted altogether. They 
wanted to cut a melon; they wanted the good 
old dzys back—the good old days when they 
could get rich quick, overnight, if you didn’t 
have a conscience—the good old days of the 
depression, when a million homes were fore- 
closed. 


If these commentators who are in 
favor of certain legislation can jump on 
and abuse me, it is quite possible they 
cannot make me keep still, it is quite pos- 
sible they cannot frighten me, but it is 
true that their effort is made, even 
though they know it has no effect on me, 
for the effect it may have upon other 
Members of the House. 

Who is there sitting before me now 
wl'ta wants to have the lies of Walter 
Winchell, of Quentin Reynolds, and the 
publishers of PM, any of those organ- 
izations or other individuals—who is 
there, I ask, who is up for reelection, who 
wants any of those men lying about him 
over the radio? 

What do they do? They throw an 
additional burden upon you, make you 
travol cver ycur district, make you spend 


your money to prove the falsity of those 
charges. ; 

Here is more of what Reynolds said: 

But the House of Representatives refused 
to listen. They cut the heart out of the bill. 
By a vote of 161 to 92 they smashed the sub- 
sidy proposals. Not one Republican voted 
for the bill, and 33 Democrats joined the 
Republicans in killing it. Where were the 
liberal Republican Congressmen we've all 
come to admire so much lately? They were 
absent. Where were the liberal Democrats? 
More than a hundred of them stayed away 
when it came time to vote. They didn’t want 
to vote against the high-powered real-estate 
and tuilding-material lcbbies, and they 
didn’t want to go on record as voting against 
a bill designed to aid veterans. These are 
the people you end I send to Congzess. We 
voted them in, these miserable cowards of 
both parties who didn’t have the guts to 
stand up and be counted. Let’s remember 
their names when it comes time for reelec- 
tion. And let’s remember the Producers 
Council and the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


In the words quoted is the implied 
charge that Congressmen sold their 
votes on the Housing bill to a group of 
lobbyists. That is a foul, wicked, false 
charge and everyone having a knowledge 
of the Members of this House knows that 
it is just that. There is a fair inference 
thet it was made for the purpose of in- 
timidating Members of the House, of 
forcing them to vote for unsound provi- 
sions of a bill. 

The statement that “not one Republi- 
can voted for the bill and 33 Demccrats 
joined the Republicans in killing it” is 
false. A glance at the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReccrDd on page 2001 shows that 359 
Members voted for the passage of the 
bill, 24 voted against it and 48 did not 
vote. A glance at the list of those who 
did not vote will show that they did not 
de¢ege the vote, that they were unavoid- 
ably absent from the floor when the vote 
was taken. 

Yet, Quentin Reynolds, Pepsi-Cola’s 
hired man, referred to more than 100 
Members of the House in these words: 

We voted them in, these miserable cowards 


of both partics who d‘dn’t have the guts to 
stand up and be counted. 


And for good measure he added: 


Let’s remember their names when it comes 
time fcr reelection 


Well, Quentin, their names are in the 
RecorD and the Members of the House 
and no doubt their constituents know 
that they lack neither courage nor intel- 
ligence. 

Ii Pepsi-Cola, as a drink, possesses no 
more merit than does your. broadcasts, 
may the good Lord help it. 

Another thing, Mr. Reynolds, it may 
just be possible that back of the so-called 
housing bill is a little group of would-be 
profiteers who desire to sell to the Fed- 
eral Government prefabricated houses— 
pig pens, hen coops. Perhaps they want 
Congress to put on them the label “homes 
for veterans,”’ have the Government pay 
for them out of the taxpayers’ borrowed 
money; label them “Pepsi-Cola” and 
force the veterans who deserve a real 
home to live in these little coops or 
pens. 

Using your own reasoning, Mr. Reyn- 
olds, is it not just possible that you and 
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some of your sponsors are interested jn 
the $600,000,000 subsidy that you want 
the Government to pay to the fabricators 
of these huts? Is it not just possible 
that the authors of this scheme are stea]. 
ing the label “veterans,” pasting it on 
the bill, securing the support of the vet- 
erans’ organization in the expectation 
that no one will dare to expose the 
scheme? That no one perhaps will dis- 
cover what is back of this legislation, and 
so the profiteers move in under the 
veterans’ banner? 

It might be well if the Congress would 
cause an investigation to be made to 
learn whether the proposal is to aid the 
veterans or to aid would-be profiteers 
who expect to sell their wares to the 
Government. ; 

It might be well for Pepsi-Cola and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System to take 
a look at the law governing broadcast- 
ing, at some of the court decisions. 

Let the sponsors and the attorneys, 
of the licensee, under which you broad- 
cast, read the cases of Sorenson v. Wood 
(123 Nebr. 348); Miles v. Louis Wasmer, 
Inc. (172 Wash. 466). 

In the first case the court held that. 
“The Federal Radio Act confers no priv- 
ilege to broadcasting stations to publish 
defamatory utterances.” 

The United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the decision. 

In the second cease the court held that 
privilege ends where falsity begins and 
held that the station licensee along with 
the other defendants was absolutely 
liable under the doctrine of defamation 

Perhaps fifty individual suits for defa- 
mation by the Members who were not 
present when the housing bill was voted 
upon, against Pepsi-Cola, might cause 
that company to cramp Mr. Reynolds’ 
style in the future. 

The worth-while point in the remarks 
that are here being made is that there is 
in this country today perhaps not a con- 
spiracy, but a concerted effort by a cer- 
tain group, a certain class which having 
plenty of money assails every Member 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment who incurs the displeasure of any 
member of that group. 

This is election year. The entire mem- 
bership of this House, one-third of the 
individuals who are serving in the othe: 
body for the next 6 years, will be elected 
in November. Is it the sense of this 
House that the membership of the Con- 
gress which meets on January 3, 1947 
shall be determined by the Winchells, by 
the PAC, by the CIO, by the use of its 
campaign fund of upward of $5,000,000? 

Should not this House call upon the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
perform its duty and to prevent the dis- 
semination of false propaganda directed 
at Members of Congress, and which is 
designed and the inevitable effect of 
which is to inspire political distrust and 
civil discord? 

It is my purpose to ask the Federal 
Communications Commission if there is 
any reason why its licensee, the Amer- 
can Broadcasting Co., should not have 
its license revoked. 

In view of the fact that only recently 
a jury in New York, after a full and falr 
presentation of the evidence, decided 
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after a very brief deliberation that one 
Edward J. Noble, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the New Deal ad- 
ministration, should pay $350,000 and 
costs to one who through fraud and 
coercion was forced to transfer his 
license, the holder of this license may 
well be regarded with suspicion. An ex- 
amination of the remarks from the 
centleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WicctesworTH!, found in the ConcrEs- 
sronaL Record of March 13, 1946, will give 
some idea of the manner in which the 
transfer of this license was forced. 

False attacks upon Members of Con- 
cress, upon the Congress, such as those 
made by Walter Winchell, false attacks 
which tend to destroy the confidence of 
the people, not only in their individual 
Representatives but their confidence in 
the Congress as a whole, not only under- 
mines the morale of those in the armed 
services, not only tends toward sedition, 
but are as harmful, as dangerous to our 
country as are the direct attacks of the 
country’s enemies, 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Democratic caucus, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 570) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That THomAs J. O’Brien, of the 
State of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected 
a member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Ways and Means. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

Marcu 26, 1946. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RAYBURN: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. O'BRIEN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unan'mous consent that on tomorrow, 
following any special orders heretofore 
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entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances and include 
newspaper articles in each. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an article. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing at its Detroit meeting. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcoRD and include corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one the charter and constitution of War 
Pilots of World War IJ, and in the other 
a short editorial. 


CASTE SYSTEM AND MILITARY COURTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp briefly 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a study of military courts by 
a friend who was in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department offers strik- 
ing evidence to support the action an- 
nounced this morning by the Secretary 
of War, Robert P. Patterson, in creating 
a special board of nine prominent ci- 
v_lian judges to review the Army’s court- 
martial procedure. 

This study revealed that in over 9,200 
special and summary court cases only 
391 men or 4.2 percent were found not 


guilty. This is far below a civilian court 
average. But that is only part of the 
story. 


In general courts, which are the only 
ones that can try officers, the percentage 
of acquittals was 15.4 percent for officers 
as against 7.5 percent for enlisted men. 

These figures alone justify the action 
which Secretary Patterson, himself a 
judge in civil life, has taken. His cre- 
ation of this board to examine the 
Army’s court system, and the action 
taken in conjunction with Chief of Staff 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the other day, in 
creating a board to investigate the so- 
called caste system, are decidedly con- 
structive and in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

I commend these steps wholeheartedly, 
Mr. Speaker, and ask that I may place 
in the Recorp, in. separate insertions, 
correspondence with the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff on these matters. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. VoorHts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day occurs this year on Sun- 
day. Consequently I introduccd a reso- 
lution which the House passed, setting 
aside Monday, April 15, exclusively, for 
the celebration of Pan-American Day. 
In behalf of the Pan-American Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs I wish not only to extend a cordial 
invitation to all Members of the House 
to be present at that time, but to also 
indulge the hope that as many of you as 
can conveniently do so will attend. May 
I add that we shall be happy to have you 
indulge in any appropriate remarks you 
might wish to make. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the joint reso- 
lustion (H. J. Res. 328) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for veterans’ hous- 
ing and related expenses (Rept. No. 1816), 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the joint resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 328) making an additional appro- 
priation for veterans’ housing and re- 
lated expenses; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be confined to 
the joint resolution and extend not to 
exceed 1 hour, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 328, 
with Mr. MANASco in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 
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Permit me to call your attention to 
another broadcast made on the 17th day 
of March by one Quentin Reynolds, 
whose sponsor is Pepsi-Cola. He was dis- 
cussing the housing bill. Let me quote: 


After Wyatt had drawn up this program 
and the President had approved it a hundred 
percent, it had to go to Congress in the form 
of a bill. No one thought there’d be any 
opposition to it. How cculd there be? This 
wasn’t a political question. It was a sound, 
decent, honest attempt to get houses built 
for veterans and to see that the veterans got 
a fair shake on the price. 

Congressman PaTMan, of Texas, introduced 
the bill and men like Congressman MIKE 
Monroney, of Oklahoma, made eloquent 
plees that it be passed. Now the wolves 
moved in. Two powerful lobbies with plenty 
of money and plenty of influence went to 
work on Congress. Let’s name them. They 
were the Producers Council, a group of build- 
ing-materials manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
They wanted business as usual, plus more 


profit. They wanted housing left alone. 
This was their baby and they wanted no one 
else to touch it.. This was the time for a 
kill'ng. Eig demand—small supply. That’s 


when the speculators get rich. They don’t 
care about the displaced persons of America. 
They put plenty of heat on individual Con- 
gressmen. They bombarded them with tele- 
grams and letters—I’ve seen the telegrams 
and letters—and Cengress listened. 

A lot of Congressmen made speeches about 
our brave boys who won the war for us and 
then they began to murder the Patman bill. 
They wouldn’t give the veterans homes, but 
they’d give the veterans plenty of speeches. 
I listened to some of those speeches. It was 
pretty sickening. No one came up with any 
hone:t, constructive criticism of the bill. 
Con7ressman RANKIN, Of Mississippi, moved 
that the entire bill be killed. Well, that was 
in character all right. Congresswoman JEs- 
siz SUMNER, of Illinois shouted, “The build- 
ing industry is up in arms against this com- 
muristic bill.” Congressman Howarp W. 
Sirus, of Virginia. a large real-estate holder, 
said, “I wouldn't build a single house under 
this biil.” 

Smiling, comvlecent men sat in the visi- 
tors’ gcl’ery. These were th2 lobbyists and 
they knew now that they had cone their 
work Well. Congressmen of both parties got 
up to throw knives into the bill. In vain 
mcn like MrkeE Monroney argued for the 
veterans. It did no good. The lcbbyists 
wanted price ceilings lifted altogether. They 
wanted to cut a melon; they wanted the good 
old days back—the good old days when they 
could get rich quick, overnight, if you didn't 
have a conscience—the good old days of the 
depression, when a million homes were fore- 
closed. 


If these commentators who are in 
favor of certain legislation can jump on 
and abuse me, it is quite possible they 
cannot make me keep still, it is quite pos- 
sible they cannot frighten me, but it is 
true that their effort is made, even 
though they know it has no effect on me, 
for the effect it may have upon other 
Members of the House. 

Who is there sitting before me now 
wl'a wants to have the lies of Walter 
Winchell, of Quentin Reynolds, and the 
publishers of PM, any of those organ- 
izations or other individuals—who is 
there, I ask, who is up for reelection, who 
wants any of those men lying about him 
over the radio? 

What do they do? They throw an 
additional burden upon you, make you 
travel cver ycur district, make you spend 


your money to prove the falsity of those 
charges. , 

Here is more of what Reynolds said: 

But the House of Representatives refused 
to listen. They cut the heart out of the bill. 
By a vote of 161 to 92 they smashed the sub- 
sidy proposals. Not one Republican voted 
for the bill, and 33 Democrats joined the 
Republicans in killing it. Where were the 
liberal Republican Congressmen we've all 
come to admire so much lateiy? They were 
absent. Where were the liberal Democrats? 
More than a hundred of them stayed away 
when it came time to vote. They didn’t want 
to vote against the high-powered real-estate 
and tuilding-material Icbbies, and they 
didn’t want to go on record as voting against 
a bill designed to aid veterans. These are 
the people you end I send to Congzess. We 
voted them in, these miserable cowards of 
both parties who didn’t have the guts to 
stand up and be counted. Let’s remember 
their names when it comes time for reelec- 
tion. And let’s remember the Producers 
Council and the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 


In the words quoted is the implied 
charge that Congressmen sold their 
votes on the Housing bill to a group of 
lobbyists. That is a foul, wicked, false 
charge and everyone having a knowledge 
of the Members of this House knows that 
it is just that. There is a fair inference 
thet it was made for the purpose of in- 
timidating Members of the House, of 
forcing them to vote for unsound provi- 
sions of a bill. 

The statement that “not one Republi- 
can voted for the bill and 33 Demccrats 
joined the Republicans in killing it” is 
false. A glance at the CONGRESSIONAL 
R=eccrD on page 2001 shows that 359 
Members voted for the passage of the 
bill, 24 voted against it and 48 did not 
vote. A glance at the list of those who 
did not vote will show that they did not 
de¢ege the vote, that they were unavoid- 
ably absent from the floor when the vote 
was taken. 

Yet, Quentin Reynolds, Pepsi-Cola’s 
hired man, referred to more than 100 
Members of the House in these words: 

We voted them in, these miserable cowards 


of both partics who d‘dn’t have the guts to 
stand up and be counted. 


And for good measure he added: 


Let’s remember their names when it comes 
time fcr reelection 


Well, Quentin, their names are in the 
RecorD and the Members of the House 
and no doubt their constituents know 
that they lack neither courage nor intel- 
ligence. 

If Pepsi-Cola, as a drink, possesses no 
more merit than does your. broadcasts, 
may the good Lord help it. 

Another thing, Mr. Reynolds, it may 
just be possible that back of the so-called 
housing bill is a little group of would-be 
profiteers who desire to sell to the Fed- 
eral Government prefabricated houses— 
pig pens, hen coops. Perhaps they want 
Congress to put on them the label “homes 
for veterans,” have the Government pay 
for them out of the taxpayers’ borrowed 
money; label them “Pepsi-Cola” and 
force the veterans who deserve a real 
home to live in these little coops or 
pens. 

Using your own reasoning, Mr. Reyn- 
olds, is it not just possible that you and 
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some of your sponsors are interested in 
the $600,000,000 subsidy that you want 
the Government to pay to the fabricators 
of these huts? Is it not just possibje 
that the authors of this scheme are stea]- 
ing the label “veterans,” pasting it on 
the bill, securing the support of the vet- 
erans’ organization in the expectation 
that no one will dare to expose the 
scheme? That no one perhaps will dis- 
cover what is back of this legislation, ana 
so the profiteers move in under the 
veterans’ banner? 

It might be well if the Congress would 
cause an investigation to be made to 
learn whether the proposal is to aid the 
veterans or to aid would-be profiieers 
who expect to sell their wares to the 
Government. : 

It might be well for Papsi-Cola and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System to take 
a look at the law governing broadcast- 
ing, at some of the court decisions. 

Let the sponsors and the attorneys, 
of the licensee, under which you broad- 
cast, read the cases of Sorenson v. Wood 
(123 Nebr. 348); Miles v. Louis Wasmer, 
Inc. (172 Wash. 466). 

In the first case the court held that, 
“The Federal Radio Act confers no priv- 
ilege to broadcasting stations to publish 
defamatory utterances.” 

The United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the decision. 

In the second cease the court held that 
privilege ends where falsity begins and 
held that the station licensee along with 
the other defendants was absolutely 
liable under the doctrine of defamation. 

Perhaps fifty individual suits for defa- 
mation by the Members who were not 
present when the housing bill was voted 
upon, against Pepsi-Cola, might cause 
that company to cramp Mr. Reynolds’ 
style in the future. 

The worth-while point in the remarks 
that are here being made is that there is 
in this country today perhaps not a con- 
spiracy, but a concerted effort by a cer- 
tain group, a certain class which having 
plenty of money assails every Member 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment who incurs the displeasure of any 
member of that group. 

This is election year. The entire mem- 
bership of this House, one-third of the 
individuals who are serving in the othe: 
body for the next 6 years, will be elected 
in November. Is it the sense of this 
House that the membership of the Con- 
gress which meets on January 3, 1947 
shall be determined by the Winchells, by 
the PAC, by the CIO, by the use of its 
campaign fund of upward of $5,000,000? 

Should not this House call upon the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
perform its duty and to prevent the dis- 
semination of false propaganda directed 
at Members of Congress, and which is 
designed and the inevitable effect of 
which is to inspire political distrust and 
civil discord? 

It is my purpose to ask the Federal 
Communications Commission if there is 
any reason why its licensee, the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., should not have 
its license revoked. 

In view of the fact that only recently 
a jury in New York, after a full and fall 
presentation of the evidence, decided 
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after a very brief deliberation that one 
Edward J. Noble, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the New Deal ad- 
ministration, should pay $350,000 and 
costs to one who through fraud and 
coercion was forced to transfer his 
license, the holder of this license may 
well be regarded with suspicion. An ex- 
amination of the remarks from the 
centleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH], found in the ConcrEs- 
stonaL Recorp of March 13, 1946, will give 
some idea of the manner in which the 
trensfer of this license was forced. 

False attacks upon Members of Con- 
cress, upon the Congress, such as those 
made by Walter Winchell, false attacks 
wnich tend to destroy the confidence of 
the people, not only in their individual 
Representatives but their confidence in 
the Congress as a whole, not only under- 
mines the morale of those in the armed 
services, not only tends toward sedition, 
but are as harmful, as dangerous to our 
country as are the direct attacks of the 
country’s enemies. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Democratic caucus, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 570) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That THomAs J. O’Brien, of the 
State of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, elected 
a member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Ways and Means. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

MArRcH 26, 1946. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RAYBURN: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. O'BRIEN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unan'mous consent that on tomorrow, 
following any special orders heretofore 
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entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD in two instances and include 
newspaper articles in each. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution adopted 
by the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing at its Detroit meeting. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcoRp and include corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances; to include in 
one the charter and constitution of War 
Pilots of World War II, and in the other 
a short editorial. 


CASTE SYSTEM AND MILITARY COURTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp briefly 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a study of military courts by 
a friend who was in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department offers strik- 
ing evidence to support the action an- 
nounced this morning by the Secretary 
of War, Robert P. Patterson, in creating 
a special board of nine prominent ci- 
v_lian judges to review the Army’s court- 
martial procedure. 

This study revealed that in over 9,200 
special and summary court cases only 
391 men or 4.2 percent were found not 
guilty. This is far below a civilian court 
average. But that is only part of the 
story. 

In general courts, which are the only 
ones that can try officers, the percentage 
of acquittals was 15.4 percent for officers 
as against 7.5 percent for enlisted men. 

These figures alone justify the action 
which Secretary Patterson, himself a 
judge in civil life, has taken. His cre- 
ation of this board to examine the 
Army’s court system, and the action 
taken in conjunction with Chief of Staff 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the other day, in 
creating a board to investigate the so- 
called caste system, are decidedly con- 
structive and in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

I commend these steps wholeheartedly, 
Mr. Speaker, and ask that I may place 
in the Recorp, in. separate insertions, 
correspondence with the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff on these matters. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. VoorHts of California addressed 


the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day occurs this year on Sun- 
day. Consequently I introduccd a reso- 
lution which the House passed, setting 
aside Monday, April 15, exclusively, for 
the celebration of Pan-American Day. 
In behalf of the Pan-American Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs I wish not only to extend a cordial 
invitation to all Members of the House 
to be present at that time, but to also 
indulge the hope that as many of you as 
can conveniently do so will attend. May 
I add that we shall be happy to have you 
indulge in any appropriate remarks you 
might wish to make. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mr. LUDLOW, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the joint reso- 
lustion (H. J. Res. 328) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for veterans’ hous- 
ing and related expenses (Rept. No. 1816), 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the joint resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 328) making an additional appro- 
priation for veterans’ housing and re- 
lated expenses; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be confined to 
the joint resolution and extend not to 
exceed 1 hour, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 328, 
with Mr. MANASsco in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the proposition before us involves 
perhaps the most urgent question in 
domestic economy, before the country to- 
day—the question of finding housing for 
veterans. In every community veterans 
are reporting in great numbers from 
service abroad after years of strenuous 
action, returning to their families ex- 
pecting to eStablish homes and finding 
no available housing. 

Oshers, availing themselves of the GI 
bill, are enrolling or are seeking to enroll 
at institutions of learning throughout 
the country, too often to find no living 
accommodations and are thus prevented 
from attending school or attending 
schools for which they have a preference. 

The situation is in a measure critical. 
It isan emergency condition and calls for 
expeditious action. B2cause of the im- 
mediate and pressing need for early re- 
lief we are constrained to resort to tem- 
porary expedients; to make available out 
cf existing surplus housing of or. kind or 
another reasonably livable and suffi- 
ciently durable units at points of great- 
est need until the great existing paucity 
of housing may be more appropriately 
and adequately met. 

This is a stopgap measure; nothing 
more and nothing less. Legislation is 
now being processed looking to a more 
abundant supply of housing—housing of 
standard design and construction. The 
House passed such legislation on March 
7, 1946. In it the Congress declares 
“that an emergency exists wherein there 
are insufficient facilities for housing 
large seginents of the population, that 
large numbers of veterans of the armed 
forces are returning to civilian life in 
need of housing accommodations which 
are not available, and that it is necessary 
for the health and safety of the people 
that all facilities of the United States 
Government be made available and co- 
ordinated to obtain.a maximum amount 
of housing.” 

This temporary and emergency pro- 
gram we are considering today, calling 
for an additional appropriation of $253,- 
727,000, is the second increment of a 
program which got under way the first of 
this year, pursuant to an appropriation 
of $191,900,000, for the conversion and 
relocation, as emergency shelter for 
veterans, of publicly owned temporary 
structures such as military barracks, 
dormitories, and temporary war hous- 
ing, and which contemplated the pro- 
vision of 100,000 units. Under this meas- 
ure, 102,350 additional units will be pro- 
vided, and, like the former appropria- 
tion, will be used in the reconversion of 
existing units found in the camps and 
in the great industrial centers where 
temporary housing or demountable 
dwellings were constructed or were 
brought in to meet the emergency con- 
ditions in the manufacturing areas. 
These funds are used for moving this 
housing, putting it into condition to be 
reconstructed, and reerecting it at points 
where it will be of use in providing for 
veterans at educational centers where 
large numbers of former servicemen are 
taking courses under the GI bill or are 
secking to take courses, and for veterans 
and their families and the distressed 
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families of servicemen in areas where 
an acute housing shortage exists. 

The joint resolution, as I have stated, 
provides for the appropriation of $253,- 
727,000, and, with that which has previ- 
ously been provided, it will supply an 
estimated 202,350 units. Of course, that 
number is wholly inadequate. We al- 
ready have on file applications for 382,- 
988 units for veterans, but the 202,350 
units will about exhaust the available 
facilities that may be utilized in this 
way, because much of the war housing, 
particularly in industrial areas, is now 
being occupied by veterans, servicemen, 
and their families, and with this amount 
of money we will practically exhaust 
salvage materials and complete this 
phase of the housing program. 

Probably I should add that a portion 
of the new appropriation—the amount 
of $4 852,000—is for administrative ex- 
penses in connection with the temporary 
program and for laying the ground work 
for the larger program in the way of 
pernianent housing, which lies ahead. 
In other words, the Housing Expediter, 
and agencies of the Government who will 
be responsible to him for the accom- 
plishment of the larger program, will be 
enabled to undertake that program and 
prosecute it more rapidly when the legis- 
lation, now awaiting passage by the Sen- 
ate, shall have become law. 

Another point I wish to make is that 
the committee proposes to require prog- 
ress report. every 60 days of accomplish- 
ments under this second increment of 
the temporary-housing program. The 
need is most pressing and the committee 
is determined to see that it is met just 
as quickly as may be practicable. 

Our only apology for this bill is that 
it will not make adequate provision for 
all veterans and for the families of all 
servicemen who are in need of housing— 
that it is but a stop-gap measure. Un- 
der existing conditions as regards the 
availability of materials, however, our 
information is that it represents the 
maximum effort that can be made at 
this time in the way of temporary fa- 
cilities or in the way of facilities that 
can be provided with the requisite ex- 
pedition. However, it appears that re- 
lief in the way of permanent housing 
should soon be authorized and I am cer- 
tain the committee may be depended 
upon to implement promptly such au- 
thorization with adequate appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many 
features about this resolution that do 
not appeal to me. I feel I should call 
your attention to the situation which is 
presented here. Frankly, at the present 
time, in the months of January and 
February there were contracts let for 
construction totaling $744,000,000, or an 
average of $372,000,000 a month. Of 
those contracts, $102,000,000 in Febru- 
ary—I do not have the January figure al- 
though it was about the same—were for 
housing units. What is the picture? 
That means of the construction contracts 
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that were let 28 percent only were hous. 
ing units. In other words, we are pro. 
viding so much money for contracts for 
large buildings, and I do not mean apart- 
ment houses, that the construction in- 
dustry is not able to proceed as rapidly as 
they should. We are providing so much 
money for a tremendous number of other 
projects, including those under the Chief 
of Engineer’s office, that it is delaying 
and hindering the housing projects. 
There is one feature of this program that 
involves $248,000,000 which relates to the 
conversion of war housing which was 
used for housing factory employees and 
those who are emyloyed around Puiiitary 
installations. It provides for changing 
that sort of housing, together with a lot 
of Army and Navy v.rracks, into resi- 
dential quarters. I do not particularly 
object to it, although I doubt very much 
if it is a substantial contribution to the 
housing problem. Another feature in- 
volved represents a very bad situation, 
It involves nearly 5,C00 people on the Fed- 
eral pay roll under the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration, and this new hous- 
ing agency runs nearly to $5,000,000. I 
do not believe, from the picture I have at 
hand, that those people will do anything 
except hinder and impede the production 
of houses. 

The more regulations you have, the 
more foolish things the Government 
does, the less houses you are going to 
have. These people, regardless of what 
the outfit may tell you, unless they 
operate altogether differently from any 
agency of Government I have seen in the 
last 10 years, will actually impede the 
construction of houses. 

I am not going into quite as much de- 
tail about it as I hope the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEN] will when he 
follows me, but the housing picture is 
about like this: In the month of Febru- 
ary 1929 there were let $129,000,000 
worth of housing construction contracts. 
Our month of February just past pro- 
duced $102,000,000. The $102,000,000 was 
the largest figure since 1929. There were 
a little over 509,000 houses altogether 
built in 1929. Housing at the present 
time is in this picture: On the 22d of 
March, the last date available, there 
were filed with the housing authorities 
applications to construct nearly 8,000 
housing units. How many does that 
mean in a year on the basis of a 5-day 
week? Forty thousand per week, or a 
little more than 2,000,000 a year. It is 
evident, without any regard to this public 
construction which is covered by the 
$248,000,000, that private industry in this 
country is moving ahead with the con- 
struction of houses at a much greater 
rate than even the proponents of the 
Patman bill aimed at when that bill was 
on the floor 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

The thing that Congress must watch 
out for is to see that we do not put too 
many obstacles in the way of housing 
construction, and do not provide too 
much funds for other construction pro)- 
ects which will take the labor which is 
needed for housing construction away 
from that purpose. What I am afraid of 
with this nearly $5,000,000 for additional 
employees to clog up the works, is that 
those people will mess up the situation, 
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and they will impede and interfere with 
the construction of housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Taper] 
has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

I do not suppose it is worth while to 
more than call attention to this. I will 
say to this outfit, however, that the min- 
ute I begin to hear of their impeding the 
construction of housing—that is just 
what they will do if they run true to form 
with the rest of these outfits—I intend 
to begin to blast them on the floor of this 
House, and I hope I will not be the only 
one to do so: 

Frankly, I have tried to give you a 
picture of just what the facts are, and I 
hope with that picture it will be a warn- 
ing to this outfit not to interfere with the 
normal processes of the trade which will 
build the houses unless the Housing 
Agency interferes with it; and I hope 
that if these people go on the pay roll— 
it is absolutely unnecessary—if these 
people go on the pay roll that they will 
not be permitted to run around and in- 
terfere with the legitimate production of 
houses. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. They are 
already interfering, because there is a 
shortage of lumber, and these synthetic 
houses that are being built—some of 
them are being put up in Chicago and 
they are no good—the lumber and ma- 
terials are diverted to them instead of 
being used in legitimate housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. - 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
appears to be no real opposition to this 
bill, but there are a few observations I 
wish to make mainly for the record. 

There is a notion, of course, that in 
other years we have not built a great 
many houses in this country. I believe 
perhaps your attention ought to be 
directed to the figures carried in the 
hearings, which indicate that public and 
private dwelling units back in 1925 
aggregated 937,000; in 1926 it was 
849,000; in 1927 it was 810,000. Then 
when the so-called economic dislocation 
Came with all its fury in 1933 we dropped 
actually to the construction of 93,000 
public and private dwelling units, but it 
was on the upgrade from that point, and 
as late as 1941 we constructed 715,000 
private and public dwelling units. From 
that point it was on the downgrade due 
to the war. The figures given to us by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that for last year, 1945, the total number 
of units constructed in the country was 
245,000. 

I allude to these figures for one pur- 
pose only and that is that from the 
period in 1925 or even 1940 or 1941 we 
did not have so very far to go in order 
to achieve the goal that has been set by 
Mr. Wyatt. 

Another thing I wish to allude to is 
the rather careless expressions that have 
taken place on the floor and elsewhere 
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with respect to the activities of a very 
dreadful alleged octopus known as the 
housing lobby, the real estate lobby, the 
lumber lobby, the building lobby. I find 
very considerable comfort in the fact 
that when Mr. Wyatt came before the 
deficiency committee—and he proved to 
be a very genial and a very able wit- 
ness—he indicated to us that he was 
going to select some men of experience; 
and so he did. You will find reported 
on page 578 of the hearings this state- 
ment by Mr. Wyatt: 

I have secured the employment of a person 
to come with me last Thursday. I made 
some reference to him this morning. He has 
been for 2 years, I think in 1938 and 1939 
if I recall the years, president of the na- 
tional lumber organization. 


It so happens that the gentleman to 
whom he referred is Mr. Don Campbell, 
of Lebanon, Ky., who in 1938 and 1939 
was president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers. Evi- 
dently in his time he was one of those 
alleged dreaded lobbyists. I understand 
that Mr. Campbell is an expert in the 
lumber field and knows the building 
business. I commend Mr. Wyatt for 
his selection, because here is a man who 
has knowledge, experience, and back- 
ground in that field. Obviously that is 
the kind of man you have got to have if 
this program is to go forward with that 
degree of success that we anticipate in 
meeting the housing needs that are re- 
portedly so acute at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one thing that 
has been forgotten about this housing 
matter. There is far more activity in 
housing than is commonly appreciated. 
Housing applications are being filec ev- 
ery day and they are being filed in great 
quantities. I went to the trouble this 
morning to call up a very lovely, a very 
gracious and able person, Miss Shirley 
Hart, who is head of the Research and 
Statistical Bureau of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and I want to give 
you these authentic figures I received 
from her by way of confirmation: 

From the 15th of January to March 
26, 1846, a period of approximately 10 
weeks, 287,650 applications have been 
filed to build houses everywhere in the 
country. Of that number, 200,191 have 
already been approved. The interesting 
thing about the approvals is that a little 
more than 55 percent were for houses 
below the price of $7,500 or for houses 
that are to rent for $60 per month or 
less. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not a guess. 
That is not an idle and unsupported 
statement. That is not a mere conjec- 
ture from some irresponsible source. 
This is the head of the Research and 

tatistical Section of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration talking, indicating 
that if the figure for the last 10 weeks 
is projected over the year 1946, there will 
probably be one and a half million appli- 
cations filed for housing, and, on the 
basis of present proportions, more than 
55 percent will be for houses costing less 
than $7.500. The biggest day that the 
Federal Housing Administration had was 
the 22d of March—only a few days ego— 
when 17,974 people, whether they be 
builders or carpenters, whether they be 
veterans or nonveterans, filed applica- 
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tions in a space of 1 day for HH permits 
to build houses. 

There is the answer, in my judgment, 
to this so-called housing problem. The 
Federal Housing Administration, which 
is a component part, a constituent agen- 
cy, in the National Housing Administra- 
tion, has figures gathered from its vari- 
ous offices everywhere in the country to 
indicate that people are filing their ap- 
plications, and only one thing is needed. 
That is the thing that was so thoroughly 
emphasized on this floor for an entire 
week when the Patman bill was before 
us for consideration. That is, mate- 
rials for the houses, and in proportion 
as the bottlenecks are removed and there 
develops a free flow of soil pipe, clay tile, 
sewer pipes, lumber, hardware—all those 
requisites of housing—so this matter is 
going to be solved. 

As we get to the program that is now 
before us, the thing that distresses me 
some about it—but I shall go along with 
you—is the high cost of reconversion of 
some of the barracks and other struc- 
tures we have in the country, and some 
of the other federally owned structures 
which will be reduced, transformed, and 
converted into housing units. This is 
not guesswork. This is an itemized 
statement from the Federal Housing Au- 
thority appearing on page 551 of the 
hearings. 

First, with respect to cutting up mili- 
tary barracks, panelizing them, trans- 
forming, improving the site, then recon- 
structing them so that they will be useful 
for dwelling purposes, the estimated cost 
is as follows: 

First, to demount a portion of the bar- 
racks for housing units, $215; to trans- 
port that unit to its appropriate site, 
$120; to reerect and alter, $1990; site 
improvements, $175; total $2,500. 

So, by way of illustration, Mr. Briack- 
nEy, if they come up to Battle Creek, 
Mich., and begin to saw up those frame 
buildings at Camp Custer, where I was 
in camp away back in 1918, panelize 
them, haul them down to Kalamazoo, 
Ypsilanti, Detroit, or some other place in 
the great State of Michigan, it will cost 
$2,500, and then you will have a housing 
unit that consists mainly of old and 
weather-beaten lumber. The question 
is, How long is it going to last? We are, 
therefore, pledging ourselves, after this 
bill passes, to the expenditure of another 
$253,000,000, in round numbers, for 100,- 
000 emergency temporary housing units. 
So let us look at it realistically and say it 
is a stopgap program and that it will not 
be a substitute for what we must doin the 
housing field. But let us not be deluded 
about it. The figures from the Federal 
Housing Administration itself show only 
too eloquently the fact that they are filing 
applications now at the rate of 7,000 or 
more a day, nearly 8,000 in 1 day, and 
in proportion as they do that, which we 
emphasized here day in and day out re- 
cently, namely, the breaking of the bot- 
tlenecks on material, that housing pro- 
gram will finally solve itself. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

the gentleman two additional minutes. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 

er, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speak- 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from IJlinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It seems to 
me it would be possible to save all this 
sum of money if we were just a little 
more realistic and consider the fact that 
the same materials, allocated for the 
purpose of remodeling old houses for vet- 
erans, would give them permanent 
apartments; the kind of houses they 
would really like to live in permanently. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is some force 
and some merit in that suggestion. I 
can say, I think, for the members of the 
committee, that we have not been too 
happy about this matter when all the 
testimony was presented, but we were 
not insensible to the experience we had 
some months ago when we brought a de- 
ficiency bill to this floor. The House 
worked its will on that day, and it prob- 
ably was not in accord with what the 
deficiency committee thought after lis- 
tening to all of the capable testimony. 
In fairness to the officials of the National 
Housing Agency, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and others, it should 
be said that they, too, are not too happy 
about this emergency program, but they 
recognize the pressure for any kind of 
housing today and are willing to proceed 
with it if it is the will of Congress. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. There is no 
criticism of the gentleman because the 
House passed it almost unanimously. 
That was the gentleman’s duty, but I 
was just pointing out what I consider a 
very poor way to go at it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I conclude with this 
observation. I was very much impressed 
with Mr. Wyatt. He appeared nearly an 
entire day before the subcommittee. He 
is very energetic, and I wish him well in 
this tremendous endeavor. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I, of course, am going to sup- 
port this appropriation bill. I have two 
main reasons. In the first place, if you 
talk to some of the men coming back 
from this war you will find that there 
is one thing that they thought about and 
hoped for more than any other one thing, 
and that was the home they would have 
when they got back. It has been noth- 
ing less than tragic that in case after 
case after case throughout the country 
veterans have not been able to find that 
home. In my opinion the most forth- 
right and far-reaching action must be 
taken to obtain them quickly, which is 
why I voted for the original Patman 
housing bill and for incentive payments 
to obtain increased amounts of scarce 
materials as well. Now, the bill before 
us represents a real effort on the part of 
the Congress to provide certain housing 
and to provide it quickly and provide it 
certainly. It is not the kind of housing 
that he will want, or the kind we want 
him to get. but it has the great virtue 
that it can be made available quickly and 
will at least put a roof over 109,000 vet- 
erans’ families. 

Furthermore, it will carry out substan- 
tially, I believe I am correct, one section 
of Mr. Wyatt’s program which calls for, 
I believe, 200,000 units of temporary 
housing to be assembled for the use of 
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veterans and their families. In con- 
trast, Mr. Chairman, to the waste of 
Army and Navy material which I am 
afraid has taken place in many parts of 
the world, including our own country, 
this measure will put to the highest use 
to which they could possibly be put some 
of the surplus structures. Here we are 
saying there is not going to be waste but, 
on the contrary, that every structure 
that can be assembled for veterans’ 
homes is going to be used for that pur- 
pose, and used right away. I would cer- 
tainly agree with what has been said al- 
ready on the floor to the effect that this 
is a very small program, indeed, com- 
pared to the major housing effort that 
must take place, but this is going to help, 
and it is going to help substantially be- 
cause right now is when these homes are 
needed, and here is one way in which 
we can get at least some of them very, 
very quickly. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 


lack of housing facilities in this coun-, 


try is due to a number of causes. We 
have been in a war that has absorbed a 
large part of the lumber produced in this 
country. The present head of OPA, and 
its prior head, and the gentleman 
brought here recently from Louisville, 
Ky., and others in bureaucratic positions 
in this city, have filled the air and the 
press with abuse and libel and slander 
of the Congress of the United States, 
undertaking to say, and they are say- 
ing every day, that the housing condi- 
tion is the fault of the Congress. Then 
numerous small fry, babbling, blatant 
blatherskites, are following the same 
course of action. 

I know the lumbermen of my district, 
hundreds of them. They know their 
business. They are not profiteers. They 
are patriotic, fine citizens. Many of 
them are veterans of the First World 
War. The sons of many of them have 
served in this war. 

As a result of what the OPA has done 
and is doing and is proposing to do, as I 
said the other day on the floor of this 
House, that agency is the rat in the meal 
tub. 

I favor appropriating the $250,000,000 
to carry out this program, limited as it is. 
It is an emergency measure. 

The houses will not necessarily be al- 
together temporary. You can recon- 
struct residences out of the lumber and 
the materials with which these war hous- 
ing projects were constructed. They 
can be painted and they will last for 
many years. Of course, as has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman who just pre- 
ceded me, this is in the nature of a tem- 
porary program, but it will afford shelter 
to veterans and their families who today 
do not have shelter. The veterans of 
this country are men of sense. They 
have been intensively trained and many 
of them are highly educated. Thou- 
sands of those who have come back have 
returned to their old jobs. Other thou- 
sands are enrolled in the colleges and 
universities of the country where they 
are surpassing other students in the 
grades that they make. They are fitting 
themselves for the duties of life. Their 
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supreme purpose is to get back into ciyj]- 
ian life, earn a living for themselves and 
families, and preserve the country they 
served so well in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, the maladministration, 
fumbling, stumbling, incompetency, and 
bullheadedness of the Office of Price Aq- 
ministration has done more and is today 
doing more to make it impossible for 
veterans and other citizens of this coun- 
try to build houses than any other agency 
or set of men in the land. 

The price ceilings placed by the Office 
of Price Administration on lumber have 
driven thousands of small sawmills out 
of business and have forced those of them 
who have remained in business to sell 
the lumber manufactured by them on 
the Ulack market. OPA has placed prices 
on low-priced doors so low that manu- 
facturers of such doors can no longer 
make and sell them at the ceiling price 
fixed by the OPA. This is caused by the 
fact that the lumber from which such 
doors are made and the labor to make 
them costs more than the OPA selling 
price of the door. As a consequence of 
this senseless regulation of the OPA, a 
veteran who undertakes to build a house 
is compelled to pay $24 for a high-priced 
door, the price of which is fixed by the 
OPA. There are 10 doors in the average 
house which the veterans desire to build 
or buy. The doors in this house, there- 
fore, cost $240, whereas if the OPA would 
increase the price of a low-cost door to $5 
per door the veteran could buy these 
low-cost doors and save $190 in the cost 
of building his home. 

In an effort to fool the veterans and 
other people who desire to buy or build 
low-cost houses, Chester Bowles, Wilson 
Wyatt, and Paul Porter have been charg- 
ing that real-estate lobbyists have come 
on the floor of Congress and have inter- 
fered, and are now interfering, with the 
construction of what these gentlemen re- 
fer to as low-cost houses. Everybody 
knows lobbyists cannot, and do not, come 
on the floor of Congress. This charge is 
not true. A great deal of tolerance is 
necessary, and a violent stretching of the 
imagination must be resorted to in order 
to classify a house costing from $5,000 to 
$8,000 as a “low-cost house.” It ill be- 
comes the gentlemen who have permitted 
over $600,000,000 worth of building mate- 
rial badly needed in this country for the 
construction of homes to be exported to 
foreign countries and who have recently 
shipped to Great Britain 20,000 prefabri- 
cated houses to use their official position 
and public funds to throw dust in the 
eyes of the people and to falsely charge 
that the condition which they themselves 
have brought about is chargeable to the 
Congress. 

Bureaucrats who are filling the air and 
the press with their lobbying efforts can- 
not place their hands over the mouths 
of citizens whose efforts to produce build- 
ing materials have been made impossible 
by the arbitrary, capricious, ignorant, 
and illegal practices of these bureaucrats 
themselves. In this country under ou! 


form of government the people have the 
right to express their views to their TeP- 
resentatives in Congress in an effort to 
obtain redress and, in the language of 
the Constitution, “to petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances.” 


This 
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right is now being exercised by citizens 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. They have heretofore ap- 
pealed to the bureaucrats; the bureau- 
crats have turned a deaf ear to their 
petitions. They are today turning to 
their elected representatives in Congress. 
This they have the right to do. They 
are appealing to the only officials in the 
Nation’s Capital who are directly respon- 
sible to them and who have it within 
their power to give back to the people 
of this country the freedom and oppor- 
tunity to carry on the business of the 
country under a government of laws 
rather than the rule of bureaucrats. 

D. M. Rose & Co. is the oldest manu- 
facturer of lumber—special millwork, 
finishing interior and exterior building 
materials, and oak flooring—in the city 
of Knoxville. The men who own and 
operate it are not profiteers. They are 
honest, law-abiding, patriotic American 
citizens. They know their business. 
They are equipped and are anxious to 
preduce the materials without which 
houses cannot be built. I am including 
as a part of these remarks a letter which 
I have recently received from this com- 
pany written by Mr. D. Morton Rose, its 
vice president. This letter vividly, force- 
fully, and truthfully demonstrates why it 
is veterans and others who wish to build 
houses cannot buy the lumber that goes 
into the construction. of a house. 

D. M. Rose & Co., 
Knozville, Tenn., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Office of Price Administration. 

Sir: This is vital: 

Shall we liquidate or violate. 

Shall 312 small retail dealers do business 
legally; working five to ten thousand em- 
ployees; doing $44,000,000 worth of business. 

Shall 2,513 small sawmills produce lumber 
legally; production, 747,225,000 board-feet; 
working 30,000 employees; valued at approx- 
imately $37,361,250. 

Something is wrong. 

Realizing the tremendous responsibility 
and difficult decisions that are placed upon 
you, as our representative, we are now hon- 
estly trying to lighten that burden, if pos- 
sible, by conveying to you some of the cold 
facts and conditions that now exist. 

D. M. Rose & Co. is in the lumber and 
building material business of 70 years’ dura- 
tion. 

If OPA’s controls over building material 
were removed, entirely, the building public 
would not pay any more for its lumber than 
it does today, due to the black market OPA 
has created, and which is creating inflation. 

We do not want inflation. If we must have 
price control, for heaven’s sake amend the 
law and compel OPA to consider current 
costs and a reasonable profit to average out 
over the building cycle. 

OPA’s stiff-neck policies of stifling produc- 
tion and distribution, no regard for current 
costs, and thinking its planned and regi- 
mented economy is stronger than the laws 
of supply and demand, is a mess, for the 
following reasons: 

1, Stifling of production. 

2. Disregarding facts. 

3. Unreasonable policies. 

4. Procrastination, delay and delay, too 
late with too little, bait-lure price increases. 

5. Lack of enforcement. 

6. Channeling distribution by price. 

7. Intimidation and retaliations, 
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8. Assumption of power controls and inter- 
pretations never intended to be granted by 
Congress in the Price Control Act. 

9. The asinine absorption policy of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

10. Profit control rather than price control. 

1. Stifling of production: 

It is a well-conceded fact that lumber pro- 
duction is way down. A bait-lure price in- 
crease granted recently to southern-pine pro- 
ducers, provided they attain an impossible 
production goal. This will not get the pro- 
duction. 

D. M. Rose & Co. has purchased all the lum- 
ber it could legitimately. Its purchases from 
small mills in 1941 as a 100 percent dropped 
in 1945 to a measley 7.93 percent of 1941 pur- 
chases. Big-mill purchases have dropped dur- 
ing the same pericd from 100 to 27 percent. 
A further decline is anticipated for 1946, for 
at present we are not buying from a single 
small mill and darn few big ones. We at- 
tribute this condition principally to OPA’s 
policies. 

Something is wrong. 

2. Disregarding facts: 1936 to 1939 might do 
for general business conditions but the build- 
ing industry lagged far behind. Regardless, 
OPA used this as a basis. The year 1944 now 
seems to appear, for some unknown reason, as 
a profit base formula. This is another ab- 
normal year as it does not reflect usual condi- 
tions that exist in building material busi- 
ness. 

Something is wrong. 

3. Unrealistic policies: 

In MPR 19-A, which covers the small op- 
erator, pine is pine, no regard as to quality. 
‘There is such a wide variation in pine tim- 
ber and the quality of the yield, that D. M. 
Rose & Co. always bought its pine lumber 
from small mills, on grade, in order to be 
fa‘r to itself as well as to the little millman. 
MPR 19-A stopped this. 

Yet, OPA allows us to buy hardwoods on 
grade from small mills. Why this distinc- 
tion of selling pine and oak manufactured by 
the same man, on the same mill, same set, 
and same location. 

Something is wrong. 

4. Procrastination, delay and delay, too late 
with too little: 

Delayed relief has helped to put some 10,000 
small mills out of business that represented 
60 percent or better of southern pine pro- 
duction. In 191 we were buying from many 
small operators; today D. M. Rose & Co, 
cannot find even one to do business with, 
regardless of how badly we need the lumber. 

Larger mills seem to be scarce also, and 
apparently do not care to deplete their tim- 
ber supply that cannot be replaced at OPA’s 
allowable cost figures. 

We are unable to buy or even place orders 
with HH ratings, for flooring, ceiling, sheath- 
ing, framing and 4/4 finish, all of which are 
so necessary to build homes. 

Something is wrong. 

5. Lack of enforcement: 

Sixty percent or more of the lumber moves 
on the black market at 30 to 50 percent above 
ceiling prices. Up-grading is common. 
Green lumber sold as dry and unfit to go into 
a GI’s or anyone else’s home. This condi- 
tion is so out of control it is almost impos- 
sible for OPA to enforce and it will bog down 
of its own weight like the Volstead law. 

The one who is suffering is the law abider 
and the public. In our judgment, if price 
control was removed, we do not believe the 
public would pay any more for building ma- 
terial than it does today, or at least it would 
not be long until it paid less. 

We are having numerous requests from 
contractors to kiln-dry and work their lum- 
ber, which is most unusual. They are get- 
ting some lumber somehow and evidently not 
from a dealer. 

Something is wrong. 

6. Channeling distribution by price: 

Special price on railroad lumber, special 
price on export stock, and unbalanced prices 
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has diverted regular building lumber to other 
channels. 

Profit control and not price control is the 
prime objective; consequently, items that are 
produced at a loss cease to be manufactured, 
no matter how badly needed for GI housing. 

We need 100 percent of all lumber produc- 
tion if the housing program is to succeed. 
OPA says “No,” we will only allow 75 per- 
cent of the industry to make profit or break 
even, before they will allow price relief, and 
then they refuse to use present-day costs or 
legitimate allowable replacement costs in 
these figures. 

It appears that if manufacturers and dis- 
tributors were allowed to make a profit on 
75 percent of the badly-needed home build- 
ing-material items we might get somewhere. 

Something is wrong. 

7. Retaliation and intimidation is the pre- 
vailing fear of OPA. Orders are evasive, com- 
plicatedly written, and construed in such a 
way that no matter how diligently one en- 
deavors to comply with the law he may be a 
violator if OPA chooses to make him one. 

If OPA is opposed too strenuously, one 
may find, some fine morning, a host of 
OPA’s inspectors at his door on a “fishing 
expedition” to retaliate. 

Something is wrong. 

8. Assumption of power and control and 
interpretations never granted nor intended 
by Congress in Price Control Act: 

Industry Advisory Committees are a part 
of the Act: OPA calls in these committees 
not to advise with them but just tell them, 
as their advice and judgment, based on ex- 
perience, is ignored—long-haired boys know 
it all— 

We have been compelled to make radical 
changes in business practices and methods 
of conducting our business. Items that we. 
are forced to produce at a loss are discon- 
tinued no matter how badly needed. OPA 
selects only factual data and figures suitable 
for what they want to prove and disregard 
others, regardless of the adverse effect it has 
on production and distribution. 

Something is wrong. 

9. The asinine absorption roll-back policy 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul: 

It just won’t work and will wreck the 
orderly distribution of building material. 
Regulation 215 arrived at by OPA for mark- 
up on retail sales was established as being 
equitable. Now, low and behold the in- 
creases granted in 1946 to manufacturers 
are required to be absozbed by the distribu- 
tor in spite of the fact that regulation 215 
mark-up was based on the years 1936 to 1939 
with a prevailing wage scale of 25 to 30 cents 
that has now gone to 55 to 60 cents. OPA 
Says we can absorb the manufacturers in- 
crease and the wage increase and our own, 
in spite of the fact that the base period 
1936 to 1939 was below the average of the 
building cycle. 

OPA says our volume is increasing so we 
are able to absorb manufacturers’ increases; 
as usual, it is the reverse. Plenty of demand, 
no material to supply that demand, conse- 
quently declining volume. As the above 
years averaged out for general business, OPA 
is trying to make it work for the building 
industry. 

Dun & Bradstreet, for the year 1939, made 
a national survey of the lumber and build- 
ing material dealers cost of doing business, 
which shows that an aversge mark-up on 
cost of 37.65 percent averaged a net profit 
of 2.68 percent. It is an undisputed fact 
costs have gone up. Under OPA’s absorp- 
tion program on southern pine lumber one 
of the big items allows only a 17 percent 
mark-up for the dealer. It cannot be done. 
Where is the veteran going to get his pine 
lumber with which to build his home if he 
does not get it from the dealer? 

Something is wrong. 

We have been a manufacturer of a highly 
specialized quality oak flooring for 33 years 
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that is not a cost-of-living item as it caters, 
mostly, to a discriminating de luxe trade, 

We applied to OPA for a special price. It 
Was granted. Cost data submitted was ig- 
‘nored to such an extent that we lackéd 
$4.34 of paying factory cost and it would take 
an addition of $12.79 to pay overhead before 
prefit. 

Converting to make our contribution to the 
war effort, we stored our flooring equipment 
in the basement and apparently it will stay 
there in spite of the crying need for oak 
flooring, and we might add, further, that we 
are unable to purchase standard oak flooring 
from other manufacturers for some good 
reason. 

Something wrong somewhere. 

Yours very truly, 
D. M. Rose & Co., 
By D. Morton ‘Rose, 
Vice-President. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priatcd, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, $253,727,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to enable 
the National Housing Administration to 
carry out the purposes of title V of the act of 
October 14, 1940, as amended (42 U. S. C. 
1521), subject, however, to the enactment 
of the bill (S. 1821) “to amend section 502 
of the act entitled ‘An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, so as 
to authorize the appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide an additional one hun- 
dred thousand temporary housing units for 
distressed families of servicemen and for 
veterans and their families,” and to the 
provisions of such bill as enacted. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the joint resolution back 
to the House without amendment, with 
the recommendation that the joint reso- 
lution do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Manasco, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Who'e House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 328), making 
an additional appropriation for veterans’ 
housing and related expenses, had di- 
rected him to report the joint resolution 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the joint resolution do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
joint resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DirKsEN) there 
were—ayes 110, noes 0. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the docrs, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 355, nays 1, not voting 75, as 


follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Allen, Til. 
Allen, La. 
Almond 
Anderseen, 

H. Carl 
Anderson, Calif. 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Bailey 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Blackney 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Mich. 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrnes Wis. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carlson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett, 
Courtrey 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Delaney, 

James J. 
Delaney, 

John J. 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Doug!as, Ill, 
Doyle 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Engle, Calif, 
Ervin 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—355 


Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Geclan 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Gocdwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Green 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 


Knutson 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Link 
Luce 
Ludlow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McKenzie 
McMillan, S.C, 
McMillen, Ill. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mankin 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 


Edwin Arthur Miller, Nebr. 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 

Halleck 

Hancock 

Hand 

Hare 

Harless, Ariz. 

Harness, Ind. 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartley 

Havenner 

Hays 

Hébert 

Hedrick 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Herter 

Heselton 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 

Hoch 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holifield 

Holmes, Wash. 

Hook 

Hope 

Horan 

Huber 

Hull 

Izac 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Ill. 

Johnson, Ind. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Jones 

Jonkman 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 

Kee 

Keefe 

Kelly, Ill. 

Kerr 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

King 

Kinzer 

Kirwan 


Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Neely 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, Mich. 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 

Pace 

Patman 
Patrick 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Poage 

Price, Fla. 
Price, Il. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 
Ramey 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed. N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Resa 

Rich 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa, 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
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Russell 

Ryter 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Shafer 

Sharp 
Sheppard 
Simpson, Il. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Wis. 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 


Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Taylor 

Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Towe 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 


NAYS—1 
Sumner, Ill. 
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Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Chio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Wa‘ter 
Weaver 
Weichel 
Welch 

West 

White 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolverton, N. J, 
Woodhouse 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


NOT VOTING—75 


Andrews, Ala. 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, Md. 
Ba!dwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Bishop 
Bland 
Bolton 
Buck!ey 
Bunker 
Burch 

Byrne, N. Y. 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clason 
Clements 
Coffee 
Colmer 

Cox 

Cravens 
Crosser 
Curley 
Dawson 


De Lacy 
Drewry 
Durham 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Forand 
Gibson 
Gregory 
Healy 
Heffernan 
Hobbs “ 
Holmes, Mass. 
Howell 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Keogh 
Klein 
LaFollette 
McGehee 
McGlinchey 
Marcantonio 
Mason 
May 
Murdock 


Norton 
O’Toole 
Outland 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla 
Peterson, Ga. 
Ploeser 
Poweil 
Rains 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Sasscer 
Savage 
Sheridan 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Sundstrom 
Wasielewski 
Whittington 
Wilson 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Cox with Mr. Short. 
Mr. Bland with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Mr. Coffee with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. McGlinchey with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Cravens with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Heffernan with Mr. 


Pennsylvania. 


Wolfenden of 


Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Sund- 


strom. 


Mr. Healy with Mr. Robertson of North 


Dakota. 


Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

Mr. O’Toole with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Sheridan with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mrs. Norton with Mrs. Bolton. 


Miss SuMNER of Illinois changed her 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as-above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


The doors were opened. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 
Mr. CANNON of 


Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on the joint resolution just passed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 5890), making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1817), 
which was read a first and second time, 
and with the accompanying papers re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO REDUCE 
THE DEBT LIMIT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO PROVIDE INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME-TAX RELIEF CONDITIONED 
UPON REDUCTION OF FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I heve 
today introduced a bill to grant individ- 
uals relief from some of their present in- 
come-tax burden, effective January 1, 
1947, such relief being conditioned, how- 
ever, upon a reduction of at least $5,000,- 
000,000 in the Federal expenditures fore- 
cast in the Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947. 

The tax relief takes the form of a re- 
duction of 10 percent in the normal and 
surtax applicable to individuals. The 
estimated decrease in the aggregate 
yield of individual income taxes result- 
ing from this 10-percent reduction is 
$1,400.000,000. This, added to the an- 
ticipated deficit shown in the Budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
of $3.600,000,000, will just about offset 
the $5,000,000,000 reduction in expendi- 
tures upon which the tax relief proposed 
to be granted is conditioned. 


The bill reduces the existing limitation . 


on the public debt of the United States 
from $300,600,000,000 to $290,000,000,000. 
In addition it provides for successive 
further reductions in the debt month by 
month, in the amount of any net reduc- 
tion in the amount outstanding during 
the preceding month. Under the exist- 
ing debt-limiting provision, the amount 
outstanding may go up and down, sub- 
ject only to the condition that it does not 
exceed $300,000,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time. Under the bill, not only 
is the limit lowered by $10,000,000,000 
but this new limit is to be automatically 
decreased from time to time by any net 
reduction in the debt outstanding. The 
period selected for determining such a 
het reduction is the calendar month. 
Such a period will allow sufficient flexi- 
bility in the fiscal operations of the 
Treasury Department. 
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The 1947 Federal Budget calls for ex- 
penditures of $35,100,000,000, estimated 
revenues of $31,500,000,000, and an esti- 
mated deficit of $3,600,000,000. My pro- 
posal would reduce expenditures by 
$5,000,000,000, thereby eliminating the 
deficit of $3,600,000,.000 and saving 
$1,400,000,000 to provide the 10-percent 
reduction in individual income taxes for 
1947. This tax relief would become ef- 
fective only if by an act of Congress ap- 
proved prior to November 1, 1946, the 
total amount of Federal expenditures— 
other than $11,800,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt; refunds; veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits; and social security, 
relief, and retirement—for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, is limited to 
an amount which is at least $5,000,000,- 
000 less than the total amount for such 
expenditures recommended in the 
Budget. In other words we recognize 
cuts cannot be made on $11,800,000,000 
appropriated for the items enumerated 
but we do cut back $5,000,000,000 before 
November 1 of this year on the balance 
of $23,300,000,000 being appropriated for 
other purposes for the year beginning 
July 1, 1946. 

The reasoning back of my proposal is 
very simple. The people stagger under 
too great a tax burden because we are 
spending too much money on govern- 
ment. We must start now—not next 
year—to cut back the cost of govern- 
ment. Most of us in Congress know it. 
The people know it. Congress holds the 
purse strings and the people know that, 
too. They also know the Democratic 
Party controls both branches of the 
Congress and the executive branch so 
there is no question where responsibility 
rests. 

According to the Budget message sub- 
mitted to the Congress by President 
Truman, the number of civilian persons 
on the Federal pay roll was to be reduced 
to 2,000,000 Ly June 30, 1946—that is 
just 90 days away. But now we are told 
the Federal demobilization has come to 
a standstill with the total at 2,400,000. 
Last month the number of persons on 
the Federal pay roll in Washington was 
increased by 3,620. It is almost a year 
since the shooting war stopped and 
these bureaus here in Washington are 
expanding instead of being cut back to 
intelligent peacetime operation. 

We were given to understand the total 
on the Federal pay roll by the end of the 
next fiscal year, June 30, 1947, would be 
down to 1,600,000. The figure should 
be under 1,000,000 but current vacil- 
lating indicates even the 1,600,000 figure 
will not be reached and 2 years after 
the end of the war we are likely to have 
more than 2,000,000 civilians working for 
the Federal Government. 

The only way to cut back the cost of 
government is to cut back on appropri- 
ations and refuse to vote deficiency bills 
except for a very special emergency pur- 
pose. I have tried to point up the issue 
in the bill offered today and emphasize 
the responsibility rests on the Demo- 
cratic Party in control of the House and 
Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include, by request, a 
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statement by the legislative director of 
the Amvets relative to their endorsement 
of the continuation of the OPA as an 
emergency measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and to include testimony by the 
American Veterans Committee on price 
control. 

Mr. THOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement on lumber exports. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and to include certain excerpts. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks and include an article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Times. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s Gesk and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore entered, I 
may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and include a letter. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances and to incluce 
tables, editorials, and newspaper articles. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Wall Street 
Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorpD and to include some quota- 
tions and other material. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized for 
20 minutes, 


CANNERY WORKERS’ JURISDICTIONAL 
STRIKE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
Speaker, the jurisdictional 


Mr. 
cannery 


workers’ dispute in California has passed 


mes outa an 
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the point of a national scandal and has 
become a national disgrace. Approxi- 
mately 190 canning and processing plants 
in my State are effectively closed by a 
jurisdictional dispute between the CIO 
Cannery Workers’ Union and the A. F. 
of L. Cannery Workers’ Union. The ef- 
foris of Government agencies to effect 
any sort of solution so far have accom- 
plished absolutely nothing in the way of 
results. 

In a paper published in my district 
last Thursday, March 21, the following 
statement is contained referring to the 
President’s press conference of last 
Thursday: 

Mr. Truman told his news conference that 
the situation had not been called to his per- 
sonal attention. A reporter said a Member 
of Congress had described the President as 
believing the Governor should handle the 
situation, and Mr. Truman said that was his 
belief. 


I cennot believe for one minute that 
the President is not cognizant of this 
problem in part, at least. If he is fully 
eware of the seriousness of the situation 
that affects apprcximately one-third of 
the canned fruits and vegetables of the 
United States, then I must charge that 
he is delinquent in his duties in not step- 
ping in and taking over those canneries, 
placing them under Government juris- 
diction and seeing that they are operated. 

A krief résumé of what has led up to 
the present situation might be in order. 
The A. F. of L. cannery workers’ organ- 
ization has had a contract with the 
California processors and growers for 
approximately the past 10 years. Recent 
Gissensicn in the ranks has given the CIO 
an ooportunity to muscle in, and they 
have been doing very well at it. Asa re- 
sult of the muscling in of the CIO last 
year, a representation election was finally 
requested of the National Labor Rela- 
tions BGsard, and held in October under 
very acavcrse circumstances. Now, the 
prize is arich one. I can see why both 
the CIO and the A. F. of L. are fight- 
ing for representation. Approximately 
60,000 cannery workers in California are 
invelved. 

An election was held 1 week after the 
Boara’s order was issued here in Wesh- 
ington. Prover eligibility lists were not 
prepared, and shortly after the election 
was held the A. F. of L. filed numerous 
protests with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. A hearing was held before 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
Washington. As a result of that hearing 
and by an order issued on February 18, 
last October’s election was voided. 

In order to point cut to the Members 
of the House how often this has been 
called to the attention of the House, the 
country, and the various agencies of 
Government, and President Truman, I 
am going to try to list in chronological 
order just how many times this subject 
has been mentioned. 

For instance, on January 19, 1946, I 
took the floor and called aitention to 
this situation. That appears in the Rec- 
orD. Shortly after the election was 
voided, on February 18, I wrote to Chair- 
man Herzog of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, requesting that the Board’s 
order be amended and that the status 


quo be maintained and that the C. P. & 
G. be permitted to continue its exclu- 
sive contract with the A. F. of L. until 
a further election was held establish- 
ing representation for either the CIO or 
the A. F. of L. Cannery Workers’ Union. 
Mr. Herzog replied to that letter of mine 
and stated that under the law that was 
impossible. So the order stands, and 
complete confusion reigns in California. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 20, I wired 
the Fresident at the White House, called 
his attention to the situation existing in 
California, and requested that he exer- 
cise his war powers if necessary. 

On February 28 I received a reply from 
Matthew Connelly, the Secretary to the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert at this point in the 
Recorp my telegram to the President, 
and the reply from the Fresident’s sec- 
retary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The telegram and letter referred to 
follow: ) 

The PrEsIDENT, Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House: 

You are undoubtedly aware of difficult sit- 
uation faced by California canning industry 
because of jurisdictional dispute between 
CIO Cannery Workers Union and AFL Can- 
nery Workers Union. Election held last Oc- 
tober by NLRB to establish exclusive bar- 
gaining representative for employees was 
thrown out by NLRB decision of Monday 
February 18. Present California Prccessors 
and Growers contrect with AFL terminates 
today. I have requested NLRB to permit 
California Processors and Growers to bargain 
with AFL until another election is held. 
NLRB advises me this impossible under pro- 
visions National Labor Relations Act. If 
status quo cannot be maintained under 
Presidential war powers an absolute impasse 
is threatened tomorrow. Urgently request 
that you invoke your full authority and 
that you direct Dzpartment of Labor Con- 
ciliation Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and NLRB to take such steps as are necessary 
to insure continued orderly harvesting and 
processing of valuable fresh fruit and vege- 
table crops in California. Will you please 
keep me advised cf any action you take, 
Regards. 

Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUvsE, 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: The President has 
received your telegram of today and, by his 
direction, it is being referred promptly for 
consideration by the appropriate officials of 
the Government. 

Jery sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW J. CONNELLY, 
Secretary to the President. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. On 
Monday, March 4, I again took the floor 
of the House and called the attention of 
the Congress to the situation that still 
existed in California in spite of all the 
efforts of the supposedly interested Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

On March 8, 1946, the California Farm 
Bureau Federation wired the President, 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the entire wire at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 


MARCH 8, 1945, 
Hon. Harry 8S. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The dispute between the CIO and the A. F. 
of L. in regard to- jurisdiction over workers 
in California canneries is now at an impossj- 
ble impasse. There is only one issue jp. 
volved, and that is whether the CIO or the 
A. F. of L. is to control these workers anq 
obtain tribute (membership dues) from 
them. 

I want to emphasize that in any case 
the same people are involved. Many of these 
workers are now paying dues to both unions. 
In the meantime, a starving world is suffer- 
ing from lack of farm products, the loss of 
which will increase as the season progresses. 
World drought is imminent. California's 
irrigated farms can do their part to alleviate 
some of the anticipated food shortage. The 
California cannery jurisdictional strike is not 
only destroying focd already produced, but is 
also stopping plantings of important canning 
crops. 

The icss of a crop is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the farmer's capi- 
tal investment in land and equipment, and 
in most cases prevents him from continuing 
operations. We recognize the right of any 
economic group to promote its own interests, 
but not at the expense of the general public 

Perishable crops must be taken care of 
immediately when mature. Even a day's 
delay spells losses. You, as President, and 
the Federal Government can stop the huge 
loss facing all of us. California workers, 
farmers, and consumers, are looking to you to 
take immediate action. This strike is wrong 
It has no basis of fairness or equality. 

Are labor unions greater than the United 
States Government or its President, and do 
they wield more power? If that is true, 
Democracy is lost. Will you, therefore, di- 
rect the National Labor Relations Board to 
immediately amend its order and stop this 
strike, or will you take over the operations 
of the canneries under your War Powers Act? 

I am addressing this appeal to you on be- 
half of the 40,000 farm family members in 
the California Farm Bureau Federation. 

Ray B. Wiser, 
President, California Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr 
Speaker, I call particular attention to 
the following paragraph of this wire: 

Perishable crops must be taken care of im- 
mediately when mature. Even a day's delay 
‘spells losses. You, as President, and the 
Federal Government can stop the huge loss 
facing all of us. California workers, farmers, 
and consumers are looking to you to take 
immediate action. This strike is wrong. It 
has no basis of fairness or equality. 


I do not know whether the President 
replied to this wire or not. 

On March 11, 1946, the entire Cali- 
fornia delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives met and issued a statement 
which was transmitted to the President, 
to the Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, to the Secretary of La- 
bor, and to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
again calling attention to the situation 
that exists in California as a result of 
this jurisdictional dispute, and request- 
ing the proper governmental agency % 
take prompt and effective action. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks this statement which was 
released and signed by 23 Members of 
the California delegation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


(Note —The following statement was wired 
today to: Daniel J. Tobin, international presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, 222 East Michigan, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Dave Beck, international vice president, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Teamsters’ Hall, Seattle, Wash.; 
Donald Henderson, general president, Food, 
Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers Union 
(CIO), 150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and J. Paul st Sure, attorney, 
Financial Center Building, Oakland, Calif.; 
and copies were mailed to President Truman, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C.) 


WasHINnocTON, D. C., March 11, 1946. 


STATEMENT OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
DELEGATION IN CONGRESS 

We transmit the following: 

To every element of labor, management, 
and agriculture concerned in the production, 
transportation, processing, and preserving of 
foodstuffs in California: 

The uninterrupted and, in fact, the utmost 
effort in production, transportation, process- 
ing, and preserving of foodstuffs is of critical 
and even desperate importance to our Nation 
and the world in these emergent times.when 
famine and starvation threaten the very lives 
of millions of human beings. 

A jurisdictional dispute exists between 
labor organizations in California involved in 
the handling of food products, which dispute 
threatens the spoilage and loss of great quan- 
tities of vitally needed foodstuffs. We Mem- 
bers of the California delegation in Congress, 
therefore, call upon the participants in this 
jurisdictional dispute to establish a truce 
immediately, to the end that not one ounce of 
food be lost. 

It is our firm belief that any action which 
imperils food supply is against the public 
interest and a violation of our American duty 
to our own people and to the world. 

SHERIDAN Downey, WILLIAM FP. Know- 
LAND, CLARENCE F. LEA, CLAIR 
ENGLE, J. LEROY JOHNSON, FRANCK 
R. HAVENNER, RICHARD J. WELCH, 
GeEorRGE P. MILLER, JOHN H. TOLAN, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON, BerTranp W. 
GEARHART, ALFRED J, ELLIOTT, 
GrorcE E. OUTLAND, JERRY VOORHIS, 
Nep R. HEAty, HELEN GAHAGAN 
Dovuetas, Gornon L. McDonovucnH, 
ELLIs E. PaTTerson, Ciype DOYLE, 
Cuet HOLIFIELD, CARL HINSHAW, 
JOHN PHILLIPs, Ep V. Izac. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
Speaker, on March 19 I again wired the 
President, again calling his attention to 
the situation that prevails in our State 
and again requesting him to take action 
under his war powers and to see that the 
canneries are operated. To this date I 
_ not had qa reply to my wire of March 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the telegram at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
= request of the gentleman from Cali- 
ornia? 


There was no objection. 


My. ° 
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(The telegram referred to follows:) 
MARrcH 19, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRuMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

You have been receiving repeated requests 
from California farmers, processors, and 
Members of Congress requesting that you 
take action in the jurisdictional cannery 
workers’ dispute which has effectively closed 
approximately 100 canning and processing 
plants in California. Some field crops are 
already spoiling in the fields as a result 
of the absolute impasse that has been 
reached. Department of Labor and other 
interested Government agencies have failed 
to effect an agreement between the two 
unions involved and no solution has been 
found. Serious losses can be the only 
result if immediate action is not taken by 
the executive branch of the Government. It 
can only be assumed that you are not 
fully informed of the serious nature of the 
dispute and Members of the California 
congressional delegation would like to dis- 
cuss the situation with you. The White 
House now informs us that our request to 
meet with you cannot be complied with at 
this time. May I respectfully urge that you 
set an immediate date for a conference be- 
tween yourself and Members of Congress from 
California who are deeply concerned over the 
severe loss of valuable food crops that will 


result if the present jurisdictional dispute 
continues. 


JACK Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday in his press con- 
ference the President was asked if this 
situation had been called to his atten- 
tion. He has been quoted four different 
ways to my certain knowledge. One of 
the quotations is the one I read previ- 
ously to the effect that the situation had 
not been called to his personal attention, 
that the Secretary of Labor was handling 
it and that he thought it was a matter 
that should be taken care of by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of California. The 
Governor, however, has no jurisdiction 
whatever over a matter of this kind. 
This is strictly a Federal matter. The 
National Labor Relations Board took 
cognizance of it almost a year ago and 
conducted the election. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wrote a letter to 
the Chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board requesting that last year’s 
election he held. 

It is absolutely incomprehensible to 
me and to the other members of the 
California delegation that the President 
cannot be aware of the seriousness of 
the dispute and we cannot for the life 
of us understand why he has not taken 
steps to see that the problem is effec- 
tively solved. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the fact 
that today in our State crops that are 
urgently needed to feed a starving world 
are going to waste in the field. Hun- 
dreds of tons of spimach are spoiling 
now. The next large crop that will come 
on is asparagus. Asparagus must be cut 
and canned as rapidly as it grows. If 
this impasse continues it will be abso- 
lutely impossible for any of those prod- 
ucts to be properly processed and packed 
this year. 

I should like to call attention to a 
wire from Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
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fornia to the President of the United 
States stating that the Governor has 
no jurisdiction whatever over the dis- 
pute and that it must be handled by the 
Federal Government and, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this be in- 
cluded at this point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectian to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: You have been quoted 
in the press to the effect that the cannery dis- 
pute in California has not been called to 
your attention and that the dispute should 
be settled by the Governor of California. I 
trust you will rectify the confusion caused 
by this report. The Federal Government, 
through the National Labor Relations Board, 
assumed jurisdiction of this dispute more 
than a year ago. It has held an election, 
has subsequently voided it, and has denied 
the interested parties the right to engage in 
exclusive collective bargaining. Only yester- 
day it issued a procedure for further action 
and requiring compliance of the parties. 
The Federal conciliation services assumed 
jurisdiction last November. The Department 
of Agriculture and Department of Labor have 
been functioning since January. The mat- 
ter has been discussed on the floor of both 
Houses of Congress. Many communications 
have been directed to you personally and 
interested parties have been in constant tele- 
phonic communication with your personal 
staff in the White House. All interested 
parties have looked to the Federal Govern- 
ment as the only agency with jurisdiction 
to act. There is no jurisdiction in the State 
of California. Were there such I would have 
acted long ago. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if after this length of time the public 
were led to believe that the State had juris- 
diction when the interested parties them- 
selves know that no such jurisdiction exists. 
The world food situation which you so rightly 
called to the attention of the public requires 
immediate settlement of this dispute. It is 
of sufficient magnitude to demand your own 
personal consideration and action. Within 
the limits of my jurisdiction I shall be happy 
to be helpful in any way you might indicate. 

EARL WARREN, 
Governor of California. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. A recent 
report of the Department of Commerce 
indicated that the carry-over of canned 
vegetables was 51 percent below that of 
19490 and the carry-over of canned fruit 
was about 80 percent below 1949. If 
fruits and vegetables are now going to 
waste it will mean a further shortage of 
canned vegetables and fruits for the 
consumer? 

Mr. ANDERSON for California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that approximaiely 55,000 000 
cases of canned fruits and vegetables 
are involved. That is the approximate 
canning capacity of the State of Cali- 
fornia and that represents approx'mately 
one-third of all the canned fruits and 
vegetables in the entire United States. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Washington. 


I yield 
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Mr. HORAN. This grows out of an 
election that was held by the NLRB for 
the cannery workers last October? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. What percentage of the 
cannery workers participated in that 
election? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Ofthe 
approximately 60,000 cannery workers in 
the State of California, between 12,000 
and 13,000 cast ballots. About 1,250 of 
those ballots were challenged and were 
never opened. Approximately one out of 
every five of the eligible workers actually 
voted in the October election. I may 
say, however, that the election was held 
at a time of the year when employment 
in the canneries was extremely low. It 
was a bad time to call it, and because 
of the fact that only a week intervened 
between the order of the National Labor 
Relations Board setting up the election 
and the actual conduct of the election, 
it did not assure that every eligible 
worker had a chance to cast a ballot. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gertleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 1 yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that about 90 percent of the 
canned goods canned in California goes 
out of the State? 


That 


Mr. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 


also correct that the President acknowl- 
edged two communications sent by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lega] 
on behalf ofa group of us concerning 
this very subject, on March 13, acknowl- 
edging a letter and also on February 1 
acknowledging a letter about these 
matters? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct, and those two letters may be 
found in a statement placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD yes- 
terday afternoon by the gentleman now 
adaressing me. Both of those were 
signed by Harry S. Truman and ad- 
dressed to our colleague from California 
(Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact also that seven Members of the 
California delegation whose areas are 
involved had a personal interview with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and they 
expected, naturally, he would talk to the 
President about it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct, and I should like to point out 
that Members of the California delega- 
tion for 10 days have been attempting 
to obtain a personal interview with the 
President to discuss this situation with 
him. We are now advised through the 
President’s secretary that although we 
are welcome to come down and confer 
with the President he does not want to 
discuss this problem. Why, in heaven’s 
name, I cannot say. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I was about to ask the 
gentleman a question that would elicit 
that kind of an answer. It has been 


I yield 


2 months now that practically every 
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organization in California has been send- 
ing out complaints with reference to this 
terrible situation. The question I was 
going to ask is, Do you not have any hope 


of solving the matter at all? Is there 
not anybody who can help? 
Mr. ANDERSON of California. I may 


say to the gentleman that at 11 o’clock 
this morning I got the very latest infor- 
mation available from the NLRB and the 
Department of Labor. The sum total of 
their efforts to reach a solution of this 
jurisdictional dispute has been nothing 
up until 11 o’clock this morning. It 
appears to me there is only one thing left 
todo. The Congress has voted th2 Pres- 
ident necessary war powers that are still 
in effect. Under those powers he can 
seize the canneries, run up the Ameri- 
can flag, and make sure they are oper- 
ated—make sure that this foodstuff is 
properly preserved to feed our own peo- 
ple and the starving peoples of the world. 

Mr. JENKINS. The season is only 
starting in other States. What does the 
gentleman know about whether or not 
a similar condition may spread to these 
other States? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
same situation will exist up in the North- 
west as the canneries open in Oregon 
and Washington, and will spread east 
later. 

Mr: HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not quite under- 
stand why the farm products are not 
being processed. Is it because of the 
picket line, or what is the trouble? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. There 
is no question of hours and wages in- 
volved. It is simply a jurisdictional dis- 
pute. It is a question of representation, 
whether the CIO or whether the AFL 
shall represent the cannery workers in 
the State of California. My sympathy 
is with the A. F. of L. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that, 
but do the workers refuse to cross the 
picket line or say that they refuse to go 
in and process the food? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
might say this: The A. F. of L. has re- 
fused, that is, the teamsters union, to 
haul fruits and vegetables into the can- 
neries until they are granted the same 
type of contract which they had prior 
to last October, which is exclusive repre- 
sentation with the California Processors 
and Growers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the trouble 
grows out of the fact that the teamsters 
will not handle it and not because the 
workers will not process it or gather it; 
is that it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
field workers are gathering it, and the 
AFL has stated that they will accept de- 
liveries from all bona fide farmers, and 
that their workers will process it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is that Dan J. Tobin, 
of the teamsters union, the same one that 
has been practicing extortion throughout 
the country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
teamsters union involved is the AFL 
teamsters union. In some of these can- 
neries the CIO has a majority of the 
workers. That is where the AFL team- 


I yield 
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sters union refuses to haul any fruit or 
vegetables. In some of the canneries the 
AFL has the majority, and the CIO has 
established picket lines in front of these 
canneries. Now it is going further than 
that. The steel workers organization, 
also CIO, has stated that if this impasse 
continues, or if the AFL attempts to 
process the fruits and vegetables, that 
they will not turn out any tin for cans in 
which to ship the products when they are 
processed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would it be possible 
to arrange it so that the product canned 
by the CIO workers would be eaten by 
them, and the AFL can theirs and eat it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I wil] 
say neither the AFL nor CIO will eat any 
of the fruits and vegetables produced 
this season if this thing keeps on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That might be all 
right, but how about the people that do 
not belong to either union? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. They 
will not get any either. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
want to say that I am deeply conscious 
of the tremendous burdens that rest on 
the President, but I also want to say 
that I agree with the gentleman as to 
what he said about the only solution 
that can be applied to this problem, and 
I believe it ought to be applied. I think 
there is no other way. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
glad to know that the gentleman agrees 
with me. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Be- 
tween now and the time the next NLRB 
election can be held there is one other 
way that I can see to save this most im- 
portant food supply, and that is for the 
President to exercise his powers and take 
over the canneries and see that they are 
operated. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. As the 
gentleman knows, I fully agree with that 
observation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
given substantially the chronological 
part of this story, but it is a little more 
complicated, and in the interchange with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman], I think there are some things 
that should be added. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I will 
say to the gentleman from California 
that I welcome any contribution that 
will keep this thing clarified. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. As the gentleman 
knows, I am anxious to see the dispute 
settled. I, too, have appealed to the 
President to take over under the War 
Powers Act, as the gentleman has stated. 
It is not a partisan affair. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not 
at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But I think that we 
should clarify the matter in this way. 
The AFL cannery workers and the CIO 
cannery workers neither have refused to 
process the food, but a third union, the 
teamsters union refuses to haul to the 


I yield 
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plants. So far as the dispute between 
the cannery employees themselves is 
concerned, it is not a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the two cannery employee 
unions, but this third union that trans- 
ports is the one that is refusing to do 
the hauling; is that not correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is correct, except for this one factor, that 
the teamsters’ union now has jurisdic- 
tion over the AFL cannery workers union 
in our State. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It has jurisdiction? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is news to me. 
I thought they were independent. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. No. 
As I understand it, the charters of the 
AFL cannery union workers were shifted 
to the teamsters’ union some time last 
year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is what started 
the trouble. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. A while 
ago it was stated that the President 
exercised his war powers over the meat- 
packing plants. Is there any difference 
in principle between taking over the can- 
neries than in the other order taking 
over the packing plants? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I can 
give the gentleman a direct answer to 
that inquiry. In order to be sure that I 
was on firm ground in suggesting that 
the President seize these canning and 
processing plants and operate them un- 
der his war powers, I wired the Attor- 
ney General of the United States last 
week and asked him if the President had 
that power. He replied that he was un- 
able because of his position and under 
the circumstances to make a direct reply 
to my inquiry, but he referred to the War 
Labor Disputes Act and said that under 
that act the President had seized the 
meat-packing plants. That is all the 
answer I need. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Just for 
the record, the food value involved in 
these canned goods is between $250,000,- 
000 and $300,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
sure the gentleman knows those figures. 
If he says that is right, I accept his 
figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. IT think 
that is right, yes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the gentleman to say 
that the CIO packing-house workers 
would refuse to pack fruit that was 
brought in by the farmers themselves? 


Mr. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. I have 
seen no statement as to what the CIO 
cannery workers would do. The only 
statement I have seen is the statement 
of that nature made by the A. F. of L. 
cannery workers union in California, to 
the effect that they would pack and proc- 
ess the fruits and vegetables that were 
hauled in by bona fide farmers them- 
selves. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The CIO 
will do that, too. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Does 
the gentleman know that? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 


glad to have that added to the record. 

Mr. MILLER of California. May I say 
that I agree with the gentleman that the 
only solution for this, as I see it, is the 
seizure of these plants by the President, 
but I wanted to keep the record straight 
on that one point. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
main point is that the public interest is 
paramount. We should not let a juris- 
dictional dispute between a couple of 
labor organizations result in the failure 
to process 55,000,000 cases of fruits and 
vegetables in the State of California or 
any other State this year. Food is too 
badly needed not only in this country but 
throughout the entire world. How can 
we uphold a policy where the President 
and the Department of Agriculture and 
other Government agencies ask us to 
grow everything we can in order to feed 
a starving world and then on the other 
hand refuse to take the action that is 
absolutely necessary to insure that these 
canneries and processing plants will be 
run? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country 
should be called to the fact that these 
fruits and vegetables will not wait to 
be canned. They are not the kind that 
can be stored in cold storage in order 
to protect them. They have to be cut 
in the field and taken directly to the 
cannery as quickly as possible in order 
that their full values may be retained. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I do 
not know how long the gentleman has 
been off the farm, but he states the case 
very well. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is do- 
ing an excellent thing in bringing this to 
the attention of the country, particularly 
the fact that the essential factor involved 
is the interest to the people. I think he 
could speak for all the delegation on that 
point, because on the 20th of March the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEaR- 
HART] and I also wired the President, 
pointing out that he would have public 
opinion behind him if he did anything to 
settle the California strike. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That is 
definitely true. If he fails to assume this 
responsibility which we now feel is his, 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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then he certainly will have public opinion 
definitely against him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The canning business 
in California is much more important 
than it is in some other sections of the 
country, because the crops there mature 
so early. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. People in my State de- 
pend a lot on California canned articles, 
and they will not get them if this thing 
keeps on. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
might answer the gentleman by reading 
this wire which I received yesterday: 


NLRB next week sending out field staff of 
investigators to begin prosecution of inde- 
pendents who executed agreements with 
AFL. This may have effect of independents 
canceling agreements, and thus precipitating 
blockade of their plants also. C. P. & G. 
plants attempting to operate on spinach, and 
thus far two canneries operating, receiving 
preduce delivered by growers’ exclusively. 
AFL permitting bona fide grower deliveries. 
but announces any grower operating trucks 
with hired help will be blocked from can- 
neries. Several fields of spinach past due for 
harvest because growers unable to make emer- 
gency arrangements in time for deliveries. 
Received word yesterday of 150 acres Salinas 
area now unfit for canning. Weather will 
bring off large quantities early next week. 


The 


If the canneries are not operated, this 
spinach and asparagus, and all other 
crops coming along will be lost and will 
not be canned. As was pointed out by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HINSHAW]! our cold-storage facilities out 
there will only hold a very small amount. 

In closing Mr. Speaker, I again wish 
to emphasize the need for immediate 
action by the executive branch of the 
Government. If the Labor Department 
and the NLRB cannot settle the prob- 
lem, then the President must. If he is 
not thoroughly familiar with the details 
as they have been called to his attention 
by Members of Congress and interested 
farm organizations, then I again suggest 
that he meet and discuss the entire prob- 
lem with members of the California dele- 
gation in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a very strong statement by Com- 
mander Stelle of the American Legion 
with reference to the Patman housing 
bill. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include certain statements 
and excerpts. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a speech delivered by 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT. 

Mr. ROWAN and Mr. RIVERS asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
remarks in the REcoRD. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in five 
different instances and include news- 
paper editorials and news articles. 
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Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
cluce two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Sneaker, in the Washington Post of 
March 18 there is contained a statement 
by former Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson so challenging and so important 
thet I should like to read a portion of it 
to the House. This is what he said: 

If the atomic bomb were merely another— 
though more devastating—military weapon, 
which could be assimilated into the custom- 
ary pattern of international relations, con- 
ceivably we could then follow the old pat- 
tern of secrecy and sole reliance upon na- 
tional military superiority, and depend upon 
international caution to stay the future use 
of the weapon. But, to my view, the recent 
unlocking of atomic energy constitutes a 
first step—and only a first step—in a new 
control By man over the primal forces of 
nature too revolutionary and dangerous to 
fit into the old patterns. 

The military application of this discovery 
underscores most sharply the divergence be- 
tween man’s growing technical power for de- 
structiveness and his psychological power of 
self-control and group-control—his moral 
power. If this is so, how this problem is 
approached in the sphere of the relations 
among the nations is a question of the most 
vital importance in the evolution of human 
progress. 


Mr. Speaker, my purpose this after- 
noon is to discuss the kind of approach 
which it is necessary for our country to 

ake toward these world problems today, 
if we are to develop the moral power of 
which Mr. Stimson speaks and upon 
which as a matter of fact we must prin- 
cipal'y rely if our country is in any true 
sense to be saved. 

The release of atomic energy repre- 
sents the unlocking of the ultimate pow- 
ers of this universe, the final and greatest 
gift of God from his natural universe to 
humanity. Therefore, the pursuit of any 
course which fails to aim at the dedica- 
tion of that gift to the welfare of hu- 
manity will be certain, in accordance 
with the laws of God, to bring a fearsome 
retribution upon any nation that so fails. 

Man’s intellect, his science, his physi- 
cal power has so far outstripped his moral 
progress, his progress in self-control that 
we now face but two possible alternatives. 
Either enough such moral progress will 
be made within the next few years to 
bring mankind to a stage of social devel- 
opment where he can safely be trusted 
with atomic energy or else we shall wit- 
ness the destruction not only of nations 
but of all the losses of the very science 
which has brought us to our present con- 
dition. 

There are forces of destruction at work 
in the world, some of them blind forces 
that we have difficulty in understanding. 
Certain nations’ actions sometimes beffle 
us and discourage us. We are profound- 
ly concerned about the spread of dicta- 
torship in certain parts of the world and 
the methods used to bring it about. 
There are forces of hatred and misun- 


derstanding which have got to be over- 
come. But most of all there is this force 
of atomic energy whose use in war can 
mean the destruction of human civiliza- 
tion as we have known it and of every 
single value which Americans hold dear. 
This is the one great, overriding fact in 
the world today. Against that possibility 
nothing except a great moral and spirit- 
ual force as revolutionary in the field of 
humen relationships and government 
and in the realm of human controls over 
human destiny and human action, as 
atomic energy is in the scientific field, 
can possibly suffice to meet the need. 

During the months since the war ended 
I confess I have been profoundly dis- 
couraged. It seemed to me that on all 
sides we found reason for such discour- 
agement, a general failure on the part 
of the nations and their peoples to lift 
themselves to the heights of vision which 
the times called for. But today there are 
some things to which we can point with 
considerable encouragement. One of 
these is Secretary Byrnes’ speech to the 
United Nations Organization in which he 
stressed the fundamental principle of 
peace. It is the principle that no na- 
tion, however great it may be, can, if it 
is proposed to establish peace in the 
world, be allowed to gain its ends by 
force. Failure to assist this principle was 
the direct cause of World War II. The 
corollary to that principle is that the 
nations must strive toward a goal where 
no force will be used under any circum- 
stance except it be a force for the preser- 
vation of peace, and one carried forward 
only under international agreement. If 
such principles can be made to prevail 
through and by the United Nations Or- 
ganization it may yet be the means of 
peace, despite the concern that some of 
us have felt that it was by its structure 
too week to accomplish that purpose. 

Encouragement can, I earnestly hope, 
be hed from the statement of the Pre- 
mier of Russia the other day in which he 
affirmed it to be the intention of that 
Nation to use the United Nations Organi- 
zation to the full for the purpose of the 
maintenance of peace. 

And now we find in this morning’s 
paper the report of the Acheson com- 
mittee containing a proposal for the con- 
trol of atomic energy and atomic weap- 
ons. That proposal goes, in my juigment, 
to the very root of the problem, and sets 
before us the one line of action by which 
real hope can be established. For that 
proposal is that there be established, 
through the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and by it, en agency of world-wide 
control cyoar the mining and production 
of fissionable materials. Thus there 
would be a world governmental author- 
ity to Whicn all nations would give up a 
portion of what they have in the past 
called sovereignty, to the extent neces- 
sary to enable that world authority to see 
to it that atomic energy is not used for 
the construction of atomic weapons, but 
is devoted, where it is used at all, to the 
welfare of humankind. 

It isessential to remember the essential 
difference between atomic weapons and 
other weapons of war, for on all sides 
we are told the only aefense against such 
weapons is to use them first; that, in- 
deed, there is no means of preventing 
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a nation from being destroyed by such 
rreapons, even though that nation win 
the war. 

So, once more than one nation pos- 
sesses such weapons, which situation wil] 
prevail in the next few years if things 
continue to drift as they now are, from 
that moment mankind must live under 
the constant danger that someone, sus- 
pecting perhaps that somebody else is 
going to attack first, will loose this terror 
onthe world. Every nation, every would- 
be world conqueror will know, as we know 
that all advantage will lie in ruthless. 
merciless attack, sooner or later some na- 
tion will attempt such dastardly action. 
I submit shat that nation under no cir- 
cumstances would be our own. 

So there remains but one way out, and 
that is that there shall be but one agency 
in the entire world with the right to 
possess such weapons, and under those 
circumstances that agency itself would 
have no need. It is to the bringing of al] 
nations to a realization of this necessity 
and to the challengirg of them to act 
upon that realization that the major ef- 
forts of the United States must be di- 
rected and clearly if there is to be but 
one agency controlling atomic and similar 
weapons of mass destructior. it will have 
to be an international agency and partake 
of the nature of a world government. 

A member of another body has intro- 
duced a resolution—Senate Resolution 
219—calling upon our Government to 
initiate moves to bring about enforced 
disarmament by agreement among the 
nations in regard to these same Weapons 
of mass destruction. 

In my judgment, everything America 
has stood for can be protected only in 
some such way as by the means here 
proposed. 

_But I know that true world peace can 
be achieved only by loosing constructive 
forces. It is not enough for us to try to 
protect ourselves, we have got also to 
build good will. 

True, nothing matters today except 
world peace, since nothing else worth- 
while can possibly be gained or held in 
an atomic age unless world peace is 
established. 

But peace is impossible in the long run 
unless peoples are free. Freedom is 
threatened in nation after nation today 
by stark hunger. It will be so threat- 
ened apparently for some time to come. 
Wheat and fats may keep France and 
Austria and Italy and Greece and count- 
less other countries free peoples—if those 
supplies can arrive soon enough. And as 
America really believes in her own creed, 
she will extend herself to the limit to see 
that to the maximum extent possible they 
come from here. 

This will require sacrifice. And the 
sacrifice should be equal and it should 
be made in such a way as to give up the 
less important things here at home in 
order to protect the more important and 
at the same time attempt to save millions 
from starvation. 

For all these reasons I advocate with 
all the earnestness at my command the 
reinstitution of rationing and allocation 
in America of those foods and food 
products vitally necessary both for other 
nations and for ourown. By that means 
all will receive their just share; by that 
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means our livestock in deficit areas can 
be saved from destruction; by that 
means, above all, we shall be certain that 
we can and will do our utmost to keep 
bright in the eyes of all mankind the 
name of America as the helper of the 
suffering and oppressed of all the world. 
In days like these when only good will 
can give our own people safety, such a 
name for our country becomes its most 
priceless possession and its very greatest 
security. 

Mr. Speaker, the times are such as to 
call for nothing less than an order of 
statesmanlike decision and action such 
as we are capable of only when we lift 
our eyes to the ultimate purposes of hu- 
mankind. SoI believe our Nation should 
issue a challenge to the world also. It 
should be a challenge calling upon every 
nation on this earth that desires peace to 
agree to a proposal such as the Acheson 
cemmittee has advanced, to agree to a 
common control of atomic weapons and 
weapons of comparable mass destruc- 
tion, to agree to sacrifice their right to 
make war at will to such a world author- 
ity. Let us make it clear that even if not 
all the nations will join with us in such 
a venture we will go forward with those 
who will do so. America alone is in a 
position to make such a move. To make 
it will be the greatest act of statesman- 
ship the world has ever seen. That act, 
it is true, would at the moment be an act 
of some self-sacrifice on the part of this 
great Nation. But for that very reason 
it is the kind of act that can generate 
those moral and spiritual forces of which 
I Rave spoken. Until the nations are 
brought together in some such unity as 
that I agree America must continue to 
keep herself strong, that she must con- 
tinue with the development of atomic 
energy; but the important thing is for 
the world to know that we do that only 
in order that we may lay those things 
upon the altar of world peace just as 
soon as the nations can be induced to ac- 
cept the necessary common controls. 
Yes; and every nation has got to be ready 
to open its borders wide to the exercise 
of the necessary police power so that the 
people of our Nation and every other na- 
tion can know that even as they give up 
their right to possess these weapons of 
mass destruction so every other nation 
is doing likewise. 

I think the time has come also for us 
to make certain other proposals, one of 
which would be the universal abolition 
of systems of conscription. Either the 
world will move toward preparation for 
waging an atomic war or else it will move 
toward prevention of any war at all. It 
cannot go in both directions at once. 

It is here at home, too, that we have 
work to do. For we cannot successfully 
work for world peace unless the hopes of 
cur own people for the future are kept 
bright and warm. 

Tne. people of the world care most of 
all about homes, food, and their families, 
about a work to do and faith and peace. 
ihese are simple things. They are more 
important everywhere than systems~or 
Power or gain or glory. I am earnestly 
in hopes that in the weeks remaining 
this Congress will consider and pass leg- 
islation that will make these things as 
hearly assured to the American people 

XCIL 
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as governmental action in a free nation 
can ever do. 

I think of one measure, for example, 
a proposal to raise for those people who 
are at the bottom of our income group 
the basic minimum wage, a proposal for 
those people who, by and large, do not 
have spokesmen to come before congres- 
sional committees because many of them 
are completely unorganized. For them 
we should say: “Yours is the mass pur- 
chasing power of America that we seek 
to maintain. It is by the level of your 
living standards that the true greatness, 
the success or failure, of our whole Na- 
tion must be judged.” 

The eyes of millions are upon our Na- 
tion today. Cur people are a free people 
and a great people. But there are those 
who question whether we can, within the 
framework of our free institutions, con- 
quer the economic problems of this age 
of atomic power. One principle we must 
establish: That whenever our powers of 
production outstrip the buying power of 
our people we will increase that buying 
power but we will not curtail our produc- 
tion. Such a course will require changes 
in our monetary system, a broader con- 
ception of what a social-security system 
should be, a resolute battle against mo- 
nopoly in all its forms. But it need not 
require the sacrifice of one jot or tittle of 
our liberties. 

As we look about a war-weary and 
sick world we can understand that if 
we are to loose that great moral and 
spiritual force I spoke about, there is 
one simple rule that we can follow, and 
that is the rule of charting our course 
according to the principles of right as 
they have been laid down through the 
last 2,000 years by the greatest Teacher 
the world has ever known. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


FEDERAL RURAL REHABILITATION 
PROJECTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr: Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (S. 704) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to continue ad- 
ministration of and ultimately liquidate 
Federal rural rehabilitation projects, and 
for other purposes, and I shall offer an 
amendment to strike out ail after the 
enacting clause and to substitute there- 
for the bill H. R. 2501 as passed by the 
House on last Thursday. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in order to assure the maximum 
preferential disposition to veterans of the 
present war and present project occupants, 
is hereby authorized and directed to main- 
tain, administer, and utilize, for such pe- 
riod as he may deem necessary until dis- 
posal thereof as hereinafter provided, not to 
exceed 3 years from the date of termination 
of the present war, such of the lands (im- 
proved and unimproved) comprising or in- 
cident to those resettlement projects and 
rural rehabilitation projects for resettlement 
purposes, and other like enterprises hereto- 
fore initiated for similar purposes and fi- 
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nanced, in whole or in part, with funds made 
available to the Secretary, War Food Admin- 
istrator, Farm Security Administration, Re- 
settlement Administration, or Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, as he deter- 
mines are suitable fcr ultimate disposition 
in economic farm units. Nothing contained 
herein shall be deemed to authorize retarda- 
tion of the exveditious liquidation of other 
land or property comprising or incident to 
such projects insofar as is deemed practicabie 
by the Secretary consistent with the purpose 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shail sell or cause to 
be sold, from time to time, those of such 
lands as are suitable for disposition in eco- 
nomic farm units, at the earning capacity 
value as determined by him and otherwise 
on such terms as he may deem advisable, to 
veterans, as defined in the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, Public Law 457, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and to present occupants of such 
lanas, who meet the requirements of eligi- 
bility specified in title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 7, secs, 1000-1006), as amended. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
including, without limitation, the mainte- 
nance and operation of the project properties 
and making betterments and improvements 
deemed necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this act. 


Mr. HAYS. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in order to assure the maximum 
preferential disposition to veterans of the 
present war and present project occupants 
who have existing contracts to purchase, is 
hereby authorized and directed to dispose of 
lands hereinafter described as expeditiously 
as possible, not to exceed 3 years from the 
date cf termination of the present war, such 
of the lands (improved and unimproved) 
comprising or incident to those resettlement 
projects and rural rehabilitation projects for 
resettlement purposes, and other like enter- 
prises, including lands in the so-called water 
conservation and utility projects, heretofore 
initiated for similar purposes and financed, in 
whole or in part, with funds made available 
to the Secretary, War Focd Administrator, 
Farm Security Administration, Resettlement 
Administration, or Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, as he determines are suitable 
for ultimate disposition in economic farm 
units. Nothing contained herein shall be 
deemed to authorize retardation of the ex- 
peditious liquidation of other land or prop- 
erty comprising such projects insofar as is 
deemed practicable by the Secretary consist- 
ent with the purpcse of this act. 

“Sec. 2. The Sccretary shall sell or cause to 
be sold, from time to time, units not to ex- 
ceed 640 acres in any one sale, those of such 
lands as are suitable for disposition in e:o- 
nomic farm units at the earning-capacity 
value as determined by him and otherwise 
on such terms as he may deem advisable, to 
veterans, as defined in the Surplus Property 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an 


Act of 1944 (Public, No. 457, 78th Cong.), and 
to present occupants of such lands who have 
existing contracts to purchase and who meet 
the requirements of eligibility specified in 


title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act (7 U.S. C. 1000-1006), as amended. 

“Szc. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such emounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, 
including and making betterments and im- 
provements deemed necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act: Provided, That no 
expenditures shail be made for improvements 
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on any farm unit in excess of one-third of 
the earning capacity value. 

“Sec. 4. Any conveyance by the Govern- 
ment of title to land under this act shall 
convey all of the right, title, and interest of 
the Government in and to such land, includ- 
ing all mineral rights.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CLEMENTS (at the request of Mr. 
CHELF), for today and the remainder of 
the week, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Grecory (at the request of Mr. 
Bates of Kentucky), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2008. An act for the relief of the vil- 
lage of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H. R. 2670. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; 

H. R. 3012. An act for the relief of George 
W. Murrell; Kirby Murrell, a minor; and the 
estate of Mamie W. Murrell, deceased; 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Raymond 
C. Campbell; and 

H.R.5201. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1821. A bill to amend section 502 of the 
act entitled “An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, as amended, so as to authorize 
the appropriation of funds necessary to pro- 
vide additional temporary housing units for 
distressed families of servicemen and for vet- 
erans and their families. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.2008. An act for the relief of the 
village of Cold Spring, Minn.; 

H.R. 2670. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Kathleen Lawton McGuire; 

H.R.3012. An act for the relief of George 
W. Murrell; Kirby Murrell, a minor; and the 
estate of Mamie W. Murrell, deceased; 

H.R. 3904. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond C. Campbell; and 

H.R. 5201. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


SECURITIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
There will be a meeting of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 10 
o’clock a. m. Wednesday, March 27, 1946. 
Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearing in study of opera- 
tions pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission repre- 
sentatives to be heard. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to 
and including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin the preparation of an 
omnibus river and harbor bill. Follow- 
ing is the schedule for hearings: 

(Tuesday, April 9) 


. Portland Harbor, Maine. 

. Fall River Harbor, Mass. 

. Wickford Harbor, R. I. 

New Haven Harbor, Conn. 

. Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. 

. Stamford Harbor, Conn. 

. Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 

. Absecon Inlet, N. J. 

. Delaware River, Biles Creek, Pa. 
(Wednesday, April 10) 


10. Sacramento River, Calif., 
water ship channel. 
(Thursday, April 11) 


11. Schuylkill River, Pa. 

12. Middle and Dark Head Creeks, Md. 

13. Mattaponi River, Va. 

14. Newport News Creek, Va. 

15. Norfolk Harbor, Va. 

16. Savannah Harbor, Ga. 

17. St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville 
to Lake Harney. 

18. Hollywood Harbor 
glades), Fla. 

19. Withlacoochee River, Fla. 

(Friday, April 12) 

20. Sabine River, Adams Bayou, Tex. 

21. Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas. 

22. Trinity River below Liberty, Tex. 

23. Aransas Pass, Intracoastal Water- 
way, Tex. 

24. Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. 

(Monday and Tuesday, April 22 and 23) 

25. Tombigbee-Tennessee Rivers. 
(Wednesday and Thursday, April 24 and 25) 

26. Franklin Canal, La. 

27. Mermentau River, La. 

28. Lake Charles deep waterway, Lou- 
isiana. 

29. Plaquemine 
route, Louisiana. 

30. Red River below Fulton, La. 

(Friday, April 26) 


31. Big Sandy River, Tug, and Levisa 
Forks, Va., W. Va., and Ky. 
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(Monday and Tuesday, April 29 and 30) 
32. Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. 
(Wednesday, May 1) 
33. Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky, 
34. Big Sioux River, S. Dak. 
35. Mississippi River seepage, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


36. Mississippi River at Lansing, 
Iowa. 
37. Mississippi River at Wabasha, 
Minn. 


38. Mississippi River at Lake Pepin. 
Minn. 

39. Mississippi 
Minn. 


River at Hastings, 
(Thursday, May 2) 

40. Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

41. Cleveland Harbor, Ohio. 

42. Great Lakes connecting channels, 
Michigan. 

43. Calumet-Sag Channel, Ind. and 
Til. 

44. Chicago River, North Branch of, 
tl. 

45. Napa River, Calif. 

46. Coos Bay, Oreg. 

47. Columbia River at Astoria, Oreg. 

48. Columbia River at The Dalles, 
Oreg. 

49. Columbia River, Foster Creek Dam, 
Wash. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1165. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting copies of 
various reports summarizing data on the pro- 
duction of electric energy, the installed ca- 
pacity of electric generating plants, and the 
consumption of fuel for production of elec- 
tric energy of electric utilities in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1166. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting a 
copy of the Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Boy Scouts of America for the year 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 516); to the Committee on Education 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 
328. Joint resolution making an additional 
appropriation for veterans’ housing and re- 
lated expenses; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1816). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R. 5890. A bill making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Siate of the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 5674. A bill to 
amend the laws authorizing the performance 
of necessary protection work between the 
Yuma project and Boulder Dam ‘by the Bu- 
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reau of Reclamation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1818). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Jnion. 

- Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1819. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5535. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914 
(38 Stat, 730), as amended; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1820). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 5856. A 
bill to provide for trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H.R. 5885. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

3y Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 5886. A bill to reduce the debt limit 
of the United States and to provide individ- 
ual income-tax relief conditioned upon re- 
duction of Federal expenditures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANHAM (by request) : 

H. R. 5887. A bill to provide protection by 
registration of designs for woven-textile fab- 
rics; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 5888. A bill to fix the compensation 
of the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 5889. A piil authorizing a modifica- 
tion of the project for improvement of the 
Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint 
Rivers, Fla. and Ga.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 5891. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell lands ac- 
quired under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 5892. A bill providing for a medal for 
service in the merchant marine during the 
present war; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr FULLER: 

H.R. 5893. A bill to prohibit exportation of 
American grain to nations which are manu- 
facturing alcoholic beverages from agricul- 
tural products while their people are starv- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEBERT (by request): 

H. R. 5894. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to close Van Ness Street between Con- 
necticut Avenue and Reno Road NW.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAMEY. 

H. R. 5895. A bill to provide appropriate 
pins for widows and next of kin of World 
War II veterans who received the Purple 
Heart posthumously; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution making an 

additional appropriation for veterans’ hous- 
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ing and related expenses; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
By Mr. HALE: 

H. Con. Res. 138. Concurrent resolution 
designating the termination date of the 
act of July 14, 1941, providing for priorities 
in transportation by merchant vessels in the 
interests of national defense; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 5896. A bill to extend the term of 
design patent No. 21,053, dated September 22, 
1891, for a badge, granted to George Brown 
Goode, and assigned to the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H.R. 5897. A bill for the relief of Ohio 

Bell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 5898. A bill for the relief of Etta H. 

Darby; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1729. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Russell C. Nye, administrator, Dallas 
City-County Hospital System, Dallas, Tex., 
favoring Senate bill 191 as it passed the Sen- 
ate and opposing the amendment as sug- 
gested in House bill 5628; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1730. Also, petition of Robert O. Pugh, na- 
tional service officer, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Veterans’ Administration, Waco, Tex., 
favoring House bill 5206; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

1731. By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Petition of 
Mascoutah, Ill., Local No. 74, Progressive 
Miners of America, recommending adoption 
of amendments to the social security law in 
line with the proposals resulting from the 
study recently completed by A. L. Altmeyer, 
Chairman, Social Security Board, which 
would lower retirement age for women to 60 
years, increase benefits, and in general pro- 
vide for many liberalizations in existing law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1732. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
commission council and mayor, city of New 
Orleans, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Boren bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
WeEbNESDAY, Marcu 27, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rt. Rev. John Z. Jasinski, D. D., bishop 
of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh diocese, Polish 
National Catholic Church of America, 
Buffalo, N. Y., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who has given us this 
good land for our heritage, keep safe our 
forefathers’ inheritance with pioneer 
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spirit for all generations to come. Bless 
our land with honorable industry and 
mutual understanding of employers and 
employees, sound teaching and learn- 
ing of teachers and pupils, and pure 
manners of parents and chiidren of our 
homes. O God, minimize in us pride, 
vainglory, envy, hatred, and malice, and 
magnify in us humility, justice, faith, 
grace, peace, and a deep sense of 
our responsibility in the mighty task 
that confronts us. Defend our liberties 
and shape into one united people the 
multitudes brought out of many nations 
and tongues of the earth. Endue with 
the spirit of wisdom those to whom in 
Thy name we entrust the authority of 
government, that there may be justice 
and peace at home, and that, through 
obedience to Thy law, we may show Thy 
praise among the peoples of the globe. 

Give us enthusiasm and determination 
to go forward in defending our land 
from evil enemies, as evil in itself is de- 
feat, and good in itself is victory. 

O God, give us spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, which no enemy can con- 
sume and no man can take away, and 
from evil enemies, as evil in itself is 
defeat, and good in itself is victory. 

Through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 704) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to continue 
administration of and ultimately liqui- 
date Federal rural-rehabilitation proj- 
ects, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 26, 1946, he presented to 
the P’ esident of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1821) to amend section 
502 of the act entitled “An act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connt®- 
tion with national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended, so as to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds necessary to provide 
additional temporary housing units for 
distressed families of servicemen and 
for veterans and their families. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 


The 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Myers 
Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O’Mahoney 
Ball Hawkes Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Biibo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Bridges Huffman Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brooks Jchnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Byrd Knowland Smith 
Capehart La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Chavez McClellan Taylor 
Connally McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McKellar Thomas. Utah 
Donnell McMahon Tobey 
Eastlarid Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Mead Vandenberg 
Ferguson Millikin Walsh 
Fulbright Mitchell Wheeler 
Gerry Moore White 
Gossett Morse Wiley 
Green Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GreorcE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senators from Nevada [Mr. Car- 
VILLE and Mr. McCarran] and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Downey] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLer] and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WILLIs] are neces- 
sarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANFILL] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILsoNn] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Eighty Senators 
having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. TypINGs) : 

A petition of sundry citizens of Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges Counties, Md., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing 
for 15- to 20-percent increase in present rents 
which were frozen January 21, 1941; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Woman’s Club 
of Chevy Chase, Md., favoring the enactment 
of Senate bill 121, to redefine the powers and 
duties of the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, relating to strikes and labor 
unions; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—LETTER 
FROM HENRY ALLAI, PRESIDENT, DIS- 
TRICT 14, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, PITTSBURG, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Henry Allai, presi- 
dent, District 14, United Mine Workers, 
Pittsburg, Kans., strongly opposing the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway, which 
bill is now pending before the Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference and 
printing in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburg, Kans., February 25, 1946. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: Again I wish to call 
your attention to the bill (in regard to the 
St. Lawrence waterway), which bill is now 
pending before your committee. 

The United Mine Workers of America is 
strongly opposed to this bill. I have dis- 
cussed this bill with other labor organiza- 
tions—especially the railroads—throughout 
Kansas and find that they are also strongly 
oppesed to this legislation. 

This bill means that thousands of men 
of my union and of the railroad union will 
be thrown out of employment. The time 
is coming in the near future when we will 
need more employment for people through- 
out the entire United States. In Kansas now 
we have thousands of people already out of 
employment and these thousands cannot 
find a job anywhere. A lot of them are ex- 
servicemen who did not have jobs or who 
were not old enough to work in industry 
before entering the service. Upon their re- 
turn, they do not have jobs to go to. 

It is our belief that Congress, along with 
other citizens of this country, should try 
to promote jobs for these people, instead of 
passing legislation which will eliminate a lot 
of jobs we now have. 

In the event this bill is passed and made 
a law it may benefit a few people, but I am 
sure it will be detrimental to the majority 
of people in this country. 

Therefore I am again requesting you to op- 
pose this legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry ALLAI, 
President, District 14, U. M. W. of A. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 1854. A bill to establish the civilian po- 
sition of academic dean of the postgraduate 
school of the Naval Academy and compensa- 
tion therefor; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1081); and 

8.1978. A bill to authorize the restoration 
of Philip Niekum, Jr., to the active list of 
the United States Navy with appropriate rank 
and restoration of pay and allowances; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1080). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. 1916. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to transfer certain silver candelabra 
to May Morgan Beal; without amendment; 
and 

S. Res. 82. Resolution favoring the award 
of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece; without 
amendment. 
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REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIygz 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execy- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value 
or historical interest, submitted a re- 
port thereon pursuant to law. 


REPRESENTATION OF CONGRESS AT EM- 
PIRE PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT BERMUDA 


Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations reported an origina) 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 58). 
which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Senate 
and the House of Representatives hereby 
accept the invitation tendered by the Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council of Bermuda 
and Joint President of the Bermuda Branch 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
to have four Members of the Senate and 
four Members of the House of Representa- 
tives attend a meeting to be held in Ber- 
muda, beginnning June 10, 1946, at which 
the Bermuda Branch of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association will be host to delega- 
tions from the Parliaments of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominion of Canada, and 
at which it is hoped also to have representa- 
tives of the Parliaments of the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa and possibly a representa- 
tive of the Central Legislature of India. The 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives are author- 
ized to appoint the Members of the Senate 
and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, to attend such meet- 
ing and are further authorized to designate 
the chairmen of the delegations from each 
of the Houses. The expenses incurred by 
the members of the delegations appointed 
for the purnese of attending such meeting, 
which shall not exceed $5,000 for each of 
the delegations, shall be reimbursed to them 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
which they are Members, upon the submis- 
sion of vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the delegation of which they are mem- 
bers. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1990. A bill to amend the Plant Quaran- 
tine Act approved August 20, 1912, as 
amended, by addin; thereto a new section; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S 1991. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

S. 1992. A bill for the relief of Pedro Ugalde 
and 

S. 1993. A bill for the relief of Simon Fer- 
min Ibarra; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


DISCHARGE OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to submit ior 








masses 


—— 
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appropriate reference a concurrent reso- 
jution, which reads as follows: 





Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
rescntalives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the Army and the Navy shall 
immediately discharge or release from active 


ity, upon application therefor filed by him- 


a r by his parents or surviving parent, 
any person one or more of whose brothers or 
sisters shall have died in line of duty while 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States subsequent to December 6, 1941. 


There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 59) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PEINTI x OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
PART 5 OF REPORT 110 OF SFECIAL 
CCMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE ‘NA- 
TIONAL-DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. MEAD submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 246), which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That 3,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report No. 110, part 5, of the special 
committee of the Senate authorized and di- 
rected to make a study and investigation of 
the cperation of the national-defense pro- 
gram be printed for the use of said com- 
mittee. 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 

PROPERTY TO VETERANS—AMEND- 

MENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and Mr. 
Maycank) submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 1757) to broaden the scope and raise 
the rank of the veterans’ preference pro- 
vided for in the Surplus Property Act 
of 1844, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit, for reference to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for Senate bill 181, to authorize 
the appropriation of funds to assist the 
States and Territories in more ade- 
quately financing their systems of pub- 
lic education during emergency, and in 
reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools, which is the Fed- 
eral aid for education bill originally in- 
troduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomss] and myself. The amendment 
which I now offer, which is in the nature 
of a substitute for the bill, is offered on 
behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomss], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and myself. 

The Federal aid for education bill, 
Senate bill 181, to which the Senator 
from Utah, the Senator from Ohio, and 
I, are submitting the amendment, is 
concerned with the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in more adequately financing their sys- 
tems of public education, and in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportu- 
nities through public elementary and 
public secondary schools. 

A brief analysis of the amendment will 
how its basic principles to be as fol- 
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First. The primary purpose of the 
proposed legislation is to help equalize 
educational opportunities in the United 
States. 

Second. The apportionment of Fed- 
eral funds as grants-in-aid to the States 
is based upon an objective procedure 
specified in the law. 

Third. Federal aid to the States is ap- 
portioned in such a way that it bears a 
direct relationship to the number of chil- 
dren of school age in each State, and an 
inverse relationship to the financial abil- 
ity of the State to educate those children. 

Fourth. The proposal does not under- 
take to specify how or where State and 
local school funds shall be used, or to 
provide any kind of control to be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government over 
the operation of elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Fifth. Eligibility for a State’s receiving 
funds is conditioned upon: 

(a) The maintenance in all school 
jurisdictions within each State after the 
fourth year of the program of a mini- 
mum average current expenditure (ex- 
cluding interest, debt service, and capital 
Outlay) of not less than $40 per annum 
per child in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) The maintenance of a minimum 
effort of expenditures from State and 
local funds. 

(c) Absence of any discrimination 
against the children of any minority 
racial group in the use of Federal funds 
for education. 


METHOD OF APPORTIONMENT 


First. The plan of apportionment 
makes available to all States a minimum 
of $40 per annum per child of school 
age—based on a school population of 5 
to 17 years inclusive—by providing in 
each State the difference between that 
amount and the amount which could be 
raised through State and local funds at 
the same rate of effort as the United 
States average effort required to produce 
$40 per annum per child of school age. 

Second. Not to exceed 2 percent of 
funds appropriated are to be apportioned 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Ameri- 


can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam, according to their respective 
needs. 


Third. The Federal aid for any State 
whose aggregate current expenditures 
from State and local revenues will repre- 
sent, in any year, an effort of less than 
2.5 percent of its average annual income 
payments over a 5-year pericd, is to be 
reduced in proportion as its actual cur- 
rent expenditures from State and local 
revenues are less than that amount. 

ELIGIBILITY 


To be eligible to receive any part of the 
funds authorized, each State must pro- 
vide: 

First. A plan of apportioning funds 
within the State, by the fourth year of 
the operation of the act, which will guar- 
antee a current expenditure of not less 
than $40 per annum per child in average 
daily attendance in all school jurisdic- 
tions; and 

Second. Current expenditures for any 
year, from local and State revenues, for 
public elementary school and public sec- 
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ondary school education in an amount 
equal to or greater than that represent- 
ing an effort of 2.2 percent of its average 
annual income payments over a 5-year 
period. 

AMOUNTS REQUIRED 


First. A total minimum program of 
$40 per annum per child for a!l States 
would cost approximately $1,100,000,000. 
The average annual income payments of 
all the States over a recent 5-year period 
was approximately $100,000.090,C00. The 
average effort required to support a $40 
program of current expense per child 
would, therefore, be approximately 1.1 
percent of annual income payments 
averaged over a span of 5 years. As of 
1943, there would be 23 States whos® reve- 
nues at a rate of 1.1 percent of annual 
income payments—averaged for the 5 
years for which most recent data are 
available—would be insufficient to pro- 
duce $40 per annum per child aged 5 to 
17 years. The ergregate amount needed 
to supplement this standard rate of ef- 
fort in those States would be approxi- 
mately $232,000,000. 

Second. Authorization is made to per- 
mit the States to plan for the develop- 
ment of their educational programs. The 
authorized appropriations are graduated 
in amounts over a 3-year period: $150,- 
000,C03 the first year; $200,000,000 the 
second year; to the full authorization of 
$250 000,000 by the third year. 

Mr. President, briefly, that states the 
provisions of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. I desire to express 
my gratification that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] has 
joined the Senator from Utah I[Mr. 
Tuomas] and myself in submitting the 
amendment. I know how much weight 
and influence the Senator from Ohio will 
bring in support of the bill as amended, 
and I hope that with his good help the 
bill may be passed at an early date. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
joined with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama |Mr. H1Lu] in submitting 
the substitute for the Federal aid for 
education bill. We have been working 
on the matter for some time. Two years 
ago I onposed very strongly the proposal 
which then was made for a general pass- 
ing out of Federal funds in aid for edu- 
cation; but, in the course of that investi- 
gation and that debate, one fact became 
apparent, namely, that in many States 
the children were not receiving a basic 
education; and that some of the States, 
although spending on education as much 
of a proportion of their income as the 
larger, wealthier States, were not able 
to provide such a basic education. 

At that time the evidence showed that 
in some States the children received an 
education based on expenditures as low 
as $7 per annum per child, and that the 
figure ran all the way up from that point 
to $150 or more for children in other 
States. 

It has always seemed to me that educa- 
tion is primarily a State function. I 
have not changed my views on that sub- 
ject; but I believe that in the field of 
education the Federal Government, as 
in the fields of health, relief, and medi- 
cal care, has a seconcary interest cr op- 
ligation to see that there is a basic 
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under those essential services for all 
adults and children in the United States. 

I have particularly fclt thet the entire 
basis of American life is opportunity, and 
that no child can have an equal ocppor- 
tunity unless he has a basic minimum 
education. 

The figures show that there are States 
which cannot provide a basic minimum 
education, although they provide as 
much of an income as do other States, 
The theory of the pending bill is dif- 
ferent from that of former bills of a 
similar nature. My objection is that 
after the money is distributed the $7 
child is raised perhaps to $12, but every- 
one else is likewise raised, and when we 
get through we have exactly the same 
disproporiion and the same inadequate 
education as we had before. 

The theory of this bill is based on the 
ecualizing principle which today is in 
force in many of the States, and which 
should be enforced in all of them. So 
the bill is based on two principles which 
have not been heretofore adopied. The 
first is that no State receives any aid, 
at least not after 4 years, unless it ex- 
pends from its own funds 2.2 percent of 
the individual income payments to the 
State, which is more than the average 
spent throughout the United States on 
education. If it does not spend that 
much, it will receive no aid. 

Furthermore, when it receives Federal 
aid it must so adjust its internal distri- 
bution of all its funds so that every school 
district in the State shall have at least 
$40 a child per annum to spend on 
education. 

So the intent of the bill, providing for 
a proposed expenditure of less than that 
which has formerly*been proposed, is to 
insure that every child of the United 
States, regardless of the wealth of the 
district in which he lives, shall receive 
a $40-a-year education. That is an 
humble goal, but I feel that it is a con- 
cern of the Federal Government. The 
adininistration is left entirely with the 
State, but our interest is to see that there 
shall be afforded equality for every 
child. I think the bill is based on a 
sound principle, and I hope very much 
that it will be enacted into law. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. Hriu (for him- 
self, Mr. THomaAs of Utah, and Mr. Tart) 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and ordered to 
be printed. 


I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in 1940 
a joint resolution was unanimously en- 
acted by the Congress, authorizing the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim annually the third Sunday in May 
as I Am an American Day, an oczasion 
set aside to inspire new citizens, native- 
born and naturalized, to understand 
more fully the significance and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in our self-gov- 
erning Republic. 

During the previous spring, in the two 
great States of Wisconsin and California, 
impressive ceremonies had been orig- 
inated in honor of new citizens as they 
undertook the serious obligations of 
voting Americans. In Manitowoc, Wis., 
the observance was called Citizenship 
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Day while in Los Angeles, Calif., it re- 
ceived the designation, I Am an Ameri- 
can Day. 

I was recently reminded of these facts 
when I received a communication from 
my friend, Maj. William Jackman, in 
which he enclosed a brief history of I 
Am an American Day. 

My memory carried me back to a cer- 
tain hearing on the public resolution to 
request a Presidential proclamation. It 
so happens that I am the sole remaining 
Member of this body who was present as 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee when Edward Ar- 
nold, well-known actor, and Benjamin 
Edwards Neal, original founder of I Am 
an American Da2y, offered their testi- 
mony. 

I recall talking with the subcommittee 
chairman, the able former Senator from 
Kentucky, the Honorable A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, about the praiseworthy action 
and patriotic interest shown by Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Neal, who had traveled 
almost 3,000 miles—not at Government 

xpense—in order to tell the committee 

about the inspiring ceremonies of the 
first I Am an American Day in the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

On Monday, March 11 of this year, the 
seventh proclamation of I Am an Amer- 
ican Day by a Chief Executive of the 
United States was issued by President 
Harry S. Truman. As we approach the 
important occasion of May 19, 1946—the 
first I Am an American Day since the 
war—when millions will gather in pub- 
lic place to honor new citizens, many of 
whom, although only 21 years of age, 
have already served their country nobly 
and valiantly in the armed forces, I feel 
that it is timely to record a few facts 
about the inception and growth of this 
historic occasion. 

I should like to add one interesting 
item which is not accented in the story of 
I Am an American Day. It is rare in- 
deed in this country for the observance 
of a day to be authorized by the Con- 
gress during the lifetime of its founder. 
However, the original founder, Benjamin 
Edwards Neal, of Texas and California, is 
not only alive but, I am informed, is in 
the finest of health. In the span of a 
few short years since he gave birth to a 
simple but sound patriotic idea, he has 
witnessed its growth into a public demon- 
stration of loyalty which is without 
parallel in this, the greatest Nation on 
earth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a brief history of 
this patriotic panegyric, together with 
the founder’s appeal for all-out partici- 
pation in the forthcoming celebration of 
I Am an American Day. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HISTORY OF I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


Since 1940, the third Sunday in May has 
been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States, by governors and mayors, as 
I Am an American Day. 

I Am an American Day originated in Los 
Angeles; was first celebrated in the Holly- 
wocd Bowl on June 12, 1939. It became 
national by act of Congress in 1940, fol- 
lowing an appearance of the founder and 
the organization chairman before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
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The I Am an American Foundation, 
headed by Edward Arnold, of Holl} wood, 
Calif., along with Government agencies 
schools and colleges, patriotic organizations. 
newspapers and radio, has made I Am an 
American Day an integral part of the Amer}. 
can tradition. 

Since the first Hollywood Bowl celebr ation, 
citizens of all ages, in unprecedented num. 
bers, have converged upon auditoriums, co}j-. 
seums, schools, churches and open-air arenas 
throughout the Nation, to share the inspira. 
tion of I Am an American Day, which set 
the stage for young men and women in their 
twenty-first year, to dedicate themselves 
publicly to th> high purposes of fulfilling 
their inherited American obligations These 
ceremonies also afforded the newly natural. 
ized citizen a thrilling setting ir which to 
solemnly reaffirm his loyalty to the homeland 
of his adoption. 

In the prewar era of 1938-39, when the 
youth of Germany, Italy, and Japan were be- 
ing lashed into a frenzied warlike frame of 
mind, Benjamin Edwards Neal originated 
I Am an American Day, in an effort to in- 
spire this Nation to a deeper sense of 
patriotism. 

Now in the first year after war's end, the 
founder anticipates record participation in 
patriotic rallies on I Am an American Day, 
when future leaders of this Nation, through 
impressive ceremonies, will be imbued with 
their new and fearsome responsibilities. 

Before World War II was over, scientists 
had split the atom, which leads to the con- 
clusion that the youth of the world are face 
to face with the atomic ultimatum: “Live 
together as good neighbors or cease to live 
altogether!” 

In view of the foregoing statement of facts, 
the founder of I Am an American Day 
urges you to allot a generous share of your 
time, your prayers and your influence toward 
the creation of patriotic demonstrations on 
May 19, I Am an American Day, which will 
remain indelibly in the minds of American 
youth. You will thus be helping to inspire a 
united Nation to pledge itself, under God 
to undertake, with honor, integrity, hu- 
manity and eternal vigilance, the tre- 
mendous tasks which lie ahead. 


PAN-AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON THE 
PEACE TREATIES—ADDRESS BY SENA- 
TOR GREEN 


[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Pan-American Influence on the Peace 
Treaties,” delivered by him at a meeting of 
the Peoples Mandate Committee on Peace 
Scittlement at the Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 21, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


POSTWAR PROSPERITY BEGINS IN 
THE WEST—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 


| Mr. O"MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Postwar Prosperity Begins in the 
West,” delivered by him at the annual dinner 
of the Colorado Mining Association, at Den- 
ver, Colo., on January 26, 1946, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
RECLAMATION PROGRAM FOR WYOMING— 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 

[Mr. O’MAHONEY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address delivered by him on January 2, 1946, 
dealing with the reclamation construction 


program for Wyoming, which appears in the 
Appendix. ]} 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS — AD- 
DRESS BY WILLIAM FLOCKERT DRYS- 
DALE 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an address 02 
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Canedian-American relations, delivered by 
Williain Flockert Drysdale, Director-General 
of Munitions of Canada, before the Albany 
County Historical Association, January 30, 
1946, which appears in the Appendix. } 


THE HOBBS ANTIRACKETEERING MEAS- 
URE—STATEMENT BY FRED BRENCK- 
MAN 
[Mr CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by 

Fred Brenckman, of the National Grange, in 

support of the Hobbs antiracketeering meas- 

ure, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


|Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Needs Broader View” from the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle of Rochester, N. Y., of 

March 2, 1946; an editorial entitled “Fright- 

ening Canada,’ from the Republican of 

Springfield, Mass., of March 10, 1946; and an 

editorial entitled “The St. Lawrence Seaway 

Has Waited Long Enough,” from the Phila- 

delphia Record of March 13, 1946, which 

appear in the Appendix. |] 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
|Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Congress and Seaway,” from the St. 

Paul Pioneer Press of March 4, 1946; an edi- 

torial entitled ‘“‘Nearer and Nearer To Having 

the Seaway,’ from the Detroit News of 

February 25, 1946; and an editorial entitled 

“Cleveland Would Benefit,” from the Cleve- 

land Plain Dealer of February 27, 1946, which 

appear in the Appendix. |] 

A BREAK FOR MARGARINE?—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 
|Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “A Break for Margarine?”, from the 

New England Journal of Medicine of March 

14, 1946, which appears in the Append-x. | 


REPORT OF JOINT MEDIATORS IN WEST- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC DISPUTE 

{[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a report by Wil- 
liam H. Davis and Arthur S. Meyer, joint 
mediators in the Westinghouse Electric dis- 
pute, dated March 25, 1946, which appears in 
the Appendix. } 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is cn agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Fu.ericut] to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana {[Mr, ELLENDER] on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Batu]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
are now at the crossroads in our fight 
against inflation. Iam sorry to say that 
the condition which faces our country 
today insofar as increase in the cost of 
living is concerned, has, in my humble 
opinion, been brought about, to a large 
degree, by the administration’s policy 
toward wage increases. 

It will be recalled that several months 
ago, soon after VJ-day, the President, 
as well as many of his advisers, stated 
to the country that wages could be in- 
creased considerably without at the same 
time appreciably increasing the cost of 
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living. Many of us have battled all dur- 
ing the war in order to maintain a stable 
economy, and I maintain that the ad- 
ministration, in its advocacy of higher 
wages without at the same time increas- 
ing the cost of living, has fallen short. 
The suggestion of higher wages is very 
appealing. I doubt that the advocates 
of higher wages in this instance thought 
the thing through. They find them- 
selves in a position where commodities 
must sell for a higher price, depending 
on the wage increases permitted. 

I do not intend to go into detail to 
show that what was advocated by the 
administration has not materialized, ex- 
cept to cite the cases of a few industries. 
Let us take the steel producers, for ex- 
ample. The contention was advanced 
that wages could be raised without in 
any manner affecting the price of steel, 
but all of us know that has not come to 
pass. It was necessary to increase the 
price of steel $5 a ton, or an over-all 
approximate 10-percent boost. The 
same statement was made with respect 
to the prices’ of automobiles, electrical 
appliances, and many other commodi- 
ties, but what was prophesied did not 
come to pass. It is my view that the 
price of those commodities will be upped 
in proportion to the wage increases al- 
lowea, unless an increase in productivity 
can be shown that will have the tendency 
of showing a decrease in the per-unit 
cost of production. In other words, un- 
less an increase in productivity can be 
attained, any wage increase must be 
balanced by higher cost of the commodi- 
ties manufactured if we are to maintain a 
steady increase in production. By way of 
emphasis let me say it in this way: That 
the cost of such articles has risen almost 
in the same proportion as wages have 
been increased. There is a reason for it. 
In the past, industry has been able to 
raise wages and lower cost of the com- 
modity manufactured, the reason there- 
for being that productivity kept pace 
with the rise in the wage structure. But 
today that is not the case. The wage 
raises have been far in excess of in- 
creased prceductivity, and therefore any 
wage raise must be reflected in the cost 
of the product manufactured. 

In the committee we were told of a 
company that had a very thriving tooling 
business in Michigan prior to the war. 
Productivity in the tool business was 
measured by the poundage which each 
employee produced per hour, and prior to 
the war, in 1939, the per hour produc- 
tivity was 16 pounds per man. After the 
war started the productivity soon fell 
to 9 pounds per man per hour, and later 
to 8 pounds. Why? Because many of 
the employees sought greener fields in 
which to work and more pay. Asa result 
this company that had, before the war, a 
thriving business, was compelled to em- 
ploy men who were less skilled. But it 
had to pay them the same rate as it 
paid the more skilled men. Productivity 
decreased from 16 pounds per man to 9 
pounds, and today the situation is that 
the labor bill of this manufacturer has 
been increased almost 60 percent, and its 
productivity, which before the war was 
16 pounds per man per hour, now is 8 
pounds per employee per hour. 
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Senators can see that if wages con- 
tinue to increase to the extent they have 
in the last 3 or 4 months, unless produc- 
tivity can be increased so as to com- 
pensate for the increase in wages, we are 
bound to have an increase in the cost of 
living in proportion to the extent that 
wages rise. I am not a college-bred 
economist, but that assertion makes 
sense to me, and, as I said, the truth of 
the assertion is being demonstrated by 
the fact that the prices of commodities 
are rising, with a consequent increase in 
the cost of living. 

Mr. President, as every Member cf the 
Senate knows, I have supported the ex- 
tensions of the price-controllaw. I voted 
for the OPA Act itself. I have worked 
hard to maintain it. But so far as I am 
concerned, I do not propose to vote for a 
further extension of price control, if 
wages are permitted to rise, and if sub- 
sidies are used in order to keep prices 
down, thus letting our economy receive 
the impact in both ways. 

Mr. President, it does not seem fair to 
me for the Stabilization Director or any 
Government esency to be empowered 
to permit wage rises while at the same 
time the Administrator of Price Control 
is holding industry unde: his thumb and 
trying to keep prices at a low level by 
reaching down into the Treasury of the 
United States for money with which to 
pay subsidies in order to accomplish that 
result. So far as I am concerned, I sin- 
cerely believe that ‘t is now incumbent 
on those in charge in the Office of Price 
Administration to establish a new line 
so as to take care of the increases in 
wages which have been allowed and 
which will be allowed in the future. 

I say that the line we fought to hold 
has been breached, the levee has been 
broken and the water has_ rushed 
through, and has inundated our program 
and it is necessary for the administration 
to reestablish ancther line, having in 
mind all the price ‘ncreases which have 
been permitted and those which are 
bound to follow in every industry be- 
cause of the wage increases which have 
been allowed since VJ-day. 

Mr. President, let us again consider 
the steel industry, which I mentioned a 
few moments ago. Philip Murray was 
on the stand as a witness before our com- 
mittee, and I posed this question to him: 
“Were the prefits of the steel industry 
fair before the war, that is before 1939?” 
He answered, “Yes, sir.”” I asked him, 
“Has the price of steel appreciably in- 
creased since that time?’”’ He answered 
in effect “Not to any extent.” I asked, 
“What about wages?” He answered, 
“Wages have increased 35 cents an hcur 
since 1941, including the proposed in- 
crease.” There has not been an ap- 
preciable increase in the price of steel. 
Yet it is argued that the steel industry 
can make the same proiit now that it 
did in 1939 without an increase in the 
cost thereof. That contention does not 
make sense. What many of us have 
asserted would happen has recently come 
to pass. With the maintenance of the 
present policy I expect the cost of living 
to increase from 8 to 12 percent. Mr. 
Eccles has said it would increase 10 per- 
cent. Mr. Bowles has admitted it weuld 
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increase from 5 to 6 percent if we con- 
tinue payment of subsidies. Should 
subsidies not be maintained the increase 
may further increase from 3 to 4 per- 
cent. But as I have just indicated, I 
do not believe the Congress is going to 
vote to extend price control unless a new 
line is established so as to take care of 
the increases in prices, and I doubt if 
the Congress will vote for more subsidies 
in order to keep prices at a lower level. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate follows the same pattern that has 
been advocated by the administration 
since VJ-day in that it provides for an 
increase in wages far in excess of what 
wes permitted or came into being during 
the war. During the war, with full pro- 
duction, the 40-cent limit fixed in the law 
of 1938 was not reached until the latter 
part of 1944. Yet today Congress is 
urged, without a full investigation as to 
each industry, without knowing what ef- 
fect it will have upon our economy, to 
raise the minimum to 65 cents for the 
first year, 70 cents at the end of the 
second year, and at the end of the fourth 
year, 75 cents an hour. 

I asked Mr. Bowles what effect it 
would have. Hedidnotknow. He ven- 
tured a guess as to the effect of a mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour, I asked 
Judge Collett. He referred me to Mr. 
Bowles. I asked Mr. Snyder. He re- 
ferred me to Mr. Bowles. When Mr, 
Snyder appeared before our committee, 
I asked him who had advised the Presi- 
dent. He said Mr. Bowles had. So the 
only witness we had before us to testify 
as to the effect of this bill on industry 
as a whole was Mr. Bowles, and Mr. 
Bowles would not venture an opinion be- 
yond the 65-cent minimum. 

Mr. President, the evidence before us 
teday as what the effect would be is re- 
plete with guesswork. In answer to a 
question asked him by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] Mr. Bowles told 
us that the 65-cent minimum alone 
vould cost about $3,000,000,000. The 
effect of a rise in the minimum wage 
scale above the 65-cent minimum, as 
to employees in the upper brackets, was 
not taken into consideration. In other 
words, an increase of the minimum wage 
to a 65-cent level all over the country, 
without taking into consideration the 
rise which wou!d necessarily follow in 
the higher brackets, would result in an 
increase in wages of $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. Mosher, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, estimated that the 
rise would be $4,000,000,000 instead of 
$3,000.000,000, and that if a similar scale 
cf wages were adopted in the higher 
brackets, beyond the point where the 
bill goes, an additional $5,000,000,000 
could be added. If the bill were to be en- 
acted as written, we could expect a rise 
in wages of at least $14,500,000,000. I 
pose the question, What effect would 
that have on our economy? 

Mr. President, we ought to be realistic 
on this issue. I do not wish to follow my 
good friend from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
who stated to his colleagues across the 
aisle that a vote on this bill would be the 
test of the Republican Party’s liberalism. 
He might have said liberality with other 
people’s money. The evidence on this 
bill falls far short of showing the effect 
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on the small businessman, on the farm- 
er, and on all those who produce to make 
the wheels of progress in this country 
turn. 

Back in 1938, when we considered the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the reason 
advanced for placing that law on the 
statute books was to get rid of sweat- 
shops. The evidence showed that in 
some industries wages as low as 8 cents 
an hour were being paid, and that men 
and women worked as many as 12 to 15 
hours a day. That was bad. Not only 
in the South and in the West, but in the 
Northeast, examples were shown of 
wages as low as 8 or 10 cents an hour in 
factories, 

What did we do? Congress enacted a 
law permitting the minimum wage rate 
to start at 25 cents, which was admittedly 
meager at the time. In the next step we 
reduced the working time to 44 hours a 
week. The second year the rate per 
hour was increased from 25 to 30 cents, 
and the number of hours per week was 
reduced to 42. Thereafter, in order to 
reach the 40-cent rate, which many of us 
at that time thought would put a large 
number of industries out of business if 
imposed at once, the Congress decided to 
permit 6 years to transpire from the date 
when the 30-cent rate was put into effect 
until the 40-cent rate should become 
operative. 

But there was a provision in the law 
that advisory industry committees ap- 
pointed by the Administrator should 
have the right to investigate particular 
industries end determine whether or not 
they could stand a greater rate per hour 
than the iegal 30 cents. Over a period 
of 2 years after the 30-cent rate be- 
came effective, in a few industries wages 
were increased 2 cents an J:our; in oth- 
ers, 4 cents an hour, and so on. How- 
ever, as I have just indicated, the 40- 
cent minimum was not reached until 
the year 1944. I am wondering what 
would have happened, even to the 40- 
cent maximum rate fixed in that bill, if 
it had not been for the war? I contend 
that the act of 1938 never had a fair 
trial. If it had not been for the war, 
many industries today, even after 6 
years, would not have been able to pay 
the maximum fixed in the law. 

Mr. President, the bill ncw before us 
contains a brand new concept of the 
minimum wage theory. It is not based 
on the elimination of sweatshops, but 
on what is now required to provide for 
a family of four. That is the concept; 
and it is sought to make the proposed 
minimum wage apply not only in New 
York and Washington, where there 
may be some necessity for an increase, 
but in every part of the country. A 
standard is being written into the law 
applicable to every nook and corner of 
the land. It can be shown that even 
today industries in meny places cannot 
pay the 55-cent minimum which was 
permitted by the War Labor Board dur- 
ing the war. I am sure that if Con- 
gress were to establish a 65-cent legal 
minimum, a 70-cent legal minimum at 
the end of 2 years, and then a 175-cent 
legal minimum, and freeze such mini- 
mum wages into the law, many busi- 
nesses would be unable to operate. 
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The bill as originally drafted had con. 
tained a provision that the Administra. 
tor should have the right to create in. 
dustry committees with full power to 
classify each job holder in any industry, 
and to fix minimum wages beyond the 
point where Congress left off. After 
few days of hearings, when the subcom. 
mittee considered that proposition it was 
stricken from the bill because it was dis. 
covered, without any “ifs” or “ands”, 
that such a provision weuld have done 
away entirely with collective bargain- 
ing. To permit a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington, through advisory committees, to 
fix minimum wages beginning where 
Congress left off would certainly have 
done violence to private enterprise. As 
I said on the floor of the Senate on sey- 
eral occasions, if the Congress had passed 
both the FEPC bill, which would have 
told an employer whom he should em- 
ploy, and the minimum wage bil] as 
originally drafted, we would have had 
laws instructing an employer what per- 
sons he must employ and how much he 
must pay all his employees, from the 
floor sweeper up to the employee receiy- 
ing the highest pay. If that had oc- 
curred, private enterprise would have 
gone by the wayside. I suppose no one 
within the hearing of my voice will at- 
tempt to deny that statement. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the pend- 
ing measure adopts entirely a different 
theory in respect to a minimum-wage 
law. Under the present law, any increase 
in wage within the boundaries of the act 
was to be brought about by industry com- 
mittees selected by the Administrator, 
and composed of representatives of three 
groups, namely, one-third of persons 
representing labor, one-third of persons 
representing management, and the re- 
maining one-third of persons represent- 
ing the public. 

Investigations were conducted by those 
committees so as to determine the ex- 
tent to which a wage could be fixed, with 
due regard being given to the economic 
and competitive conditions of the indus- 
try involved. Moreover, the imposition 
of a higher wage was not to be allowed 
substantially if it had the tendency to 
curtailing employment. Standards were 
incorporated in the law whereby the in- 
dustry committees could fix a minimum 
wage within bounds, But the pending 
measure which we are now considering 
freezes the minimum wage from 65 cents 
to 75 cents at the end of a certain period, 
irrespective of what the effect might be 
on the economic and competitive condi- 
tions of an industry, and whether or not 
the increase would curtail employment. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, with 
full employment the War Labor Board 
did not permit a wage increase of more 
than 55 cents an hour unless those ap- 
plying for it received permission to pay 
it. The reason for that situation was 
that if a higher rate than 55 cents an 
hour had been paid it might have had 
adverse effects on our economy, and it 
might have breached the line which we 
were trying to hold, and, no doubt, if 
those in the lower brackets had received 
increases in wages it would have been 
necessary to grant increases to those in 
the higher brackets. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel that the 
Senator has touched the very heart of 
the question which must be decided by 
the Congress. I believe I express the 
views of the Senator from Louisiana, 
which certainly are my views, that we 
want the highest possible wage paid in 
any industry so long as that industry 
can live and be healthy. But if we go 
too high, if we peg by law the minimum 
wage at a point beyond reason, we may 
step over the line and create unemploy- 
ment and destroy opportunities for work. 
Unless the place of work does thrive and 
live it cannot be of value to anyone— 
worker or owner. So the question is 
one of making a decision on the basis of 
the facts which we may have as to just 
where we should wisely stop. 

There is another feature of Senate bill 
1349 and also of the amendment offered 
by the able Senator from Louisiana. 
Both of them deal with progressive fig- 
ures with respect to the future. While 
we all want progress and want wages and 
incomes increased, no member of this 
legislative body or of any other legislative 
body can foresee what is going to take 
place in years tocome. I call that to the 
attention of the able Senator because it 
may occur in the course of this discussion 
that some fixed minimum wage without 
a progressive step-up may be written 
into the bill. 

Of course we want the highest possible 
wages paid, and I think there ought to be 
an increase in the minimum, but the sole 
question for decision is how far can we 
go without cutting off opportunities for 
work. Certainly we do not want to de- 
stroy occupations or places of business 
or prevent expanding employment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a question of 
degree. The only reason why I person- 
ally have agreed to accept the 55-cent 
minimum is that is the prevailing mini- 
mum which has been established, and we 
have ample evidence to show that a mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour 3 years ago 
would be about equal to a 52- or 53-cent 
minimum today. Thatis the reason why 
I say that Congress should start off with 
that minimum because we have the facts 
on which to base it. 

May I say, Mr. President, that all the 
evidence we have so far had before us 
goes to show how wonderful it would 
be if the lowest-paid wage earners could 
obtain $1,350 and indeed as much as 
$1,900 a year, and how such a rate of 
compensation would improve their 
morale and their living conditions; but 
I submit that that is not the question 
at issue. 

We have tried to obtain some evidence 
from the Government departments to 
show the effect of this wage increase by 
congressional action without investigat- 
ing particular industries. We have been 
unable to obtain it. I say that this bill 


veers away from the principles upon 
which wages were to be increased under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Congress did set 25 cents and 30 cents 
legally, but, insofar as increases from 
that point on were concerned, it was left 
to industry committees. 
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Let me say further to the Senator from 
West Virginia that there was another 
provision in the present law which has 
been stricken out of the pending bill, and 
that is this: Section 8 (e) of the present 
law provides that even beyond the 6- 
year period the 40-cent minimum could 
not be imposed if an industry committee 
examined the condition of such industry 
and said that the said industry could not 
standit. That provision is stricken from 
the law by the pending bill, and I con- 
tend that an effort is now being made 
to have the Congress establish by law 
the minimum rates proposed, irrespec- 
tive of the ability of industry to live un- 
der them. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to reem- 
phasize what I said yesterday and on 
previous occasions in connection with 
this bill. As I understand the position 
of the Senator from Louisiana, he ‘+ try- 
ing to do the fair thing as related to con- 
ditions as they exist in the country today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The statement of 
the Senator from New Jersey is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. He is not trying to 
go too far into the future and end up 
by doing a great injustice instead of 
doing a benefit? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New Jersey is eminently correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. I want again to bring 
out the fact that I am a believer in very 
much higher weges than 55 cents an 
hour. I have said repeatedly on a num- 
ber of occasions that companies in which 
I am interested are paying twice the 
minimum standard wage. However, I de- 
sire to stress to the Members of this 
body that that is a voluntary arrange- 
ment. We are talking here about fixing 
a rigid and inflexible rule upon industry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only is it volun- 
tary but it is based on actual conditions 
existing in a business. 

Mr. HAWKES. If the Senator will 
permit me, it is voluntary and we still 
have the power and right, if economic 
conditions meke it necessary and vital 
in order to keep a business going, to say 
to our men, “We cannot longer pay this 
wage and we want to adjust the com- 
pensation which is paid in order that 
we may continue to cperate.” 

What I want to avoid if I can is the 
fixing by law of a rigid wage rate which 
may result in bringing about a very dif- 
ficult if not chaotic condition to remedy 
which it would be necessary te wait for 
6 months or so, as I said the other day, 
while the Congress was debating the 
question of removing the limitation in or- 
der that business might go ahead and 
function. I say again that there is no 
Member of this body and no member of 
the Government who is sufficiently wise 
to know what is ahead of us 18 months 
or 2 years from today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true, and 
that is the sole reason why I have been 
contending that the Congress should go 
slowly in fixing minimum wage rates. 
They ought to be fixed in the light of 
existing conditions, and if, perchance, it 
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is desired to fix higher rates in the future, 
then we can utilize industry committees 
or come back to Congress when the fixing 
of a higher rate would be justified. 

Mr. HAWKES. I take it that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana feels as I do that 
the higher the wages which can be paid 
compatible with the proper functioning 
of industry—and I am not referring to 
exorb:tant profits—the better off the Na- 
tion is from every standpoint. 

Mr. ELLENCER. There can be no 
question about that, except, of course, 
that some of us may disagree somewhat 
as to the extent to which wages should 
be increased. The Senator knows that 
unless industry obtains added produc- 
tivity in order to offset the increase in 
wage, then industry must necessarily in- 
crease the price of the commodity it pro- 
duces. That is true; and I fear that if 
we go too far in that direction not only 
will the prices of commodities increase 
but they may reach such a point that 
they will not sell so well. 

As I have remarked on many occa- 
sions, I can foresee that if we permit un- 
due increases in the wages paid by in- 
dustry the rise in the cost of living will 
be such that it will absorb all the addi- 
tional increase in wages. What advan- 
tage would an increase in wages be to a 
worker if when he went to the market 
he would have to pay, say, $8 for com- 
modities which cost $5, 6 months ago? 
His living standard would by no means 
be affected. I say that there must be a 
point which represents the limit to which 
wages can be increased. What I am 
trying to emphasize is that it ought to 
be left to industry, it ought to be left to 
collective bargaining to reach the higher 
goals which are now being sought for 
by this bill. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator for a moment to 


.say that yesterday I brought out the 


point that if the minimum wage is fixed 
too high it may very easily interfere 
with proper collective bargaining to 
carry some wage rates where they should 
be carried further up the line. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Mr. HAWKES. I knew the Senator 
agrees with me that if we are going to 
continue the American system, as I trust 
we shall, wages must bear some relation- 
ship to ability and productivity; other- 
wise the system will fall. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. President, there is another point 
which I wish to make to show that in 
this bill there is a new concept which 
cannot be found in the original Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In that act we 
sought, by way of exemption, to protect 
certain industries because it was thought 
that if Congress imposed the rates then 
fixed in the bill many casualties and 
much unemployment would be caused. 

In section 7 (c) we exempted all those 
engaged in first processing of milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, cream, dairy products, 
and so forth; also the ginning of cotton 
and the compressing of cotton, the proc- 
essing of sugar peets, sugar-beet molas- 
ses, and so forth. But the pending bill 
has not only stricken from the law this 
provision, but also has modified section 
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13 (a) in respect to the area-production 
clause, which had as its purpose the ex- 
emption of certain classes of farm labor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JouHNnston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ELLENDER. (I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not a fact that the 
decision of the Supreme Court has held 
invalid the administrative order of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator attempt- 
ing to define area production, and has 
not that decision made it practically im- 
possible to administer the present law 
with the area production provision in it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect when he says that the Supreme 
Court did hold some ruling of the Ad- 
ministrator invalid. It was because the 
Administrator tried to impose by his or- 
der numerous regulations which were 
never dreamed of or contemplated by 
Congress, for instance, as to the distance 
from a city an industry was located, the 
number of employees in an industry, and 
all that kind of restrictions. Of course, 
the Supreme Court declared that it was 
invalid. It was because in his definition 
of area production the Administrator 
tried to cover creation. The Court did 
not hold the theory of “area of produc- 
tion” invalid, but only passed upon some 
of the regulations of the Administrator 
which were never contemplated by Con- 
gress. 

I want the provision retained in the 
bill, and I believe that if the Adminis- 
trator would not try to reach out too far 
that that provision of the bill is work- 
able. Before the Senate concludes the 
debate I understand that some Senator 
will offer an amendment so that “area 
production” can be defined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture rather than by the 
Administrator. That, in a measure, may 
cure many of the evils which appear in 
some of the Administrator’s rulings. 

Mr. President, aside from striking from 
the law section 7 (c), as I just indicated, 
the exemption as to the area of pro- 
duction has also been stricken. So that 
the method followed is to cover as many 
employees as possible, and, as I have 
said, that is going far afield from the 
theory of a minimum wage law as some 
of us visualized it back in 1938. 

I do not like to repeat what I said 
awhile ago, but by way of emphasis, the 
pending bill in its present form covers 
millions of employees who were not con- 
templated under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. It is a cover-all bill 
which will put under the thumb of an 
administrator in Washington practically 
every employee in the country except a 
few little grocery-store clerks. My view 
is that by including all clerks in all the 
stores which are covered by the bill, ex- 
cept those specifically exempted from 
the bill, the effect certainly will be to 
raise unduly the wages in the small gro- 
cery stores. It will increase the cost 
of doing business to such an extent that 
I can visualize much unemployment. 

As Iindicated a while ago, for Congress 
to fix the minimum, indeed, to freeze it, 
without in any manner investigating a 
particular industry affected, will cause 


the death of many small businesses, and 
there will be no way to make the change 
unless the businessman resorts to Con- 
gress. I do not have to say that if 
ever Congress fixes the minimum at 65 
or 70 or 75 cents, it will be very difficult 
to retreat from that standard. 

I would rather leave in the bill section 
8 (e) of the present law, which we fought 
so hard to retain in the act of 1938, so 
that those affected could either make the 
changes as time went on or could say, “If 
you fix a wage of 65 cents, it will do vio- 
lence to competitive conditions. and will 
substantially curtail employment.” 
Those are things which should be left to 
the people interested, and an appeal 
should not be made to Congress. 

It is rather difficult for some of us to 
rise on the floor of the Senate and argue 
against a 65-cent minimum. It is a 
small amount, I realize, but I am looking 
at it from many standpoints, particularly 
from the standpoint of the effect it will 
have on many businesses which are now 
barely making ends meet. To impose 
these higher wages without an investiga- 
tion as to the ability of an industry to 
pay, and as to the effect on employment, 
I think is the wrong method of ap- 
proach, and that is why I have indi- 
eated that the bill goes far afield from 
the theory and the philosophy back of 
the present Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senctor yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. First let me ask the 
able Senator what his interpretation of 
section 8 (e) would be, as it is in the 
pending bill, if that section were incor- 
porated in the wage scale section of the 
pending bill. What I am getting at is, 
in the Senator’s opinion would it simply 
stop the 75-cent rate from going into 
effect at the beginning of the fifth year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Or would it also pre- 
vent an industry from permitting the 70- 
cent rate going into effect at the end of 
the third year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. My interpretation 
would be that it would have the effect 
of preventing any rate which the Ad- 
ministrator has the right and authority 
to make from going into effect, if the 
rate would curtail employment and have 
an adverse effect on competitive condi- 
tions in the industry or business. That 
would be the legal effect, at least, insofar 
as the highest minimum permitted to 
be dealt with by industry committees is 
concerned. It would hardly affect such 
rates as are actually fixed by Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. Iam not sure that that 
is the legal effect of section 8 (e). The 
second question I should like to ask the 
Senator is: If 8 (e) were inserted in the 
wage-scale section of the pending meas- 
ure, would the able Senator from Louisi- 
ana support the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the Senator 
support that section of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; because the 
wage starts at 65 cents. The rate, that 
is, 65 cents, is much higher than the 
point at which { want Congress to begin. 
As the Senator knows, I and other Sen- 
ators offered an amendment in com- 
mittee which provided that the wage rate 
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shall start at the prevailing rate, 55 
cents, with the understanding that the 
rate be increased to 60 cents at the eng 
of 18 months, and thereafter to 65 cents 
but with the understanding that the ¢5. 
cent rate may be imposed as to any jp. 
dustry within 120 days after the lay 
becomes effective through the methods 
now provided in the law, that is, through 
the findings of industry committees 
created by the Administrator for that 
purpose. After all, Senators, that woulg 
be in a measure reaching the goal that 
many are now seeking to attain. 

This bill has been advertised through- 
out the country as a 65 cent minimum 
wage bill. Virtually every letter, every 
post card, every telegram I have receiveg 
in the last 4 or 5 months has urged me to 
support the 65-cent minimum-wage bi]. 
As a matter of fact, it is not a 65-cent 
minimum-wage bill. It is a 75-cent min- 
imum-wage bill. That 75 cents mini- 
mum, as I have said, is frozen into the 
law at the expiration of 4 years, and can- 
not be changed except by act of Congress, 
It strikes me very forcibly that if the 
pending amendment, which I expect to 
discuss in a few minutes, were adopted, 
the naximum of 60 cents provided in 
that amendment could be attained with- 
ss 120 days after the act becomes eff2c- 

ive. 

Mr. President, as I stated a while ago, 
the pending measure seeks to strike from 
the law all exemptions. As I recall, when 
hearings were held on the original act. 
we were put in the position of choosing 
between a method of exempting so many 
employees from an industry or placing 
exemptions in the bill, and the com- 
mittee decided that the best approach 
was to incorporate exemptions in the bill. 
Now the proponents of the pending 
measure seek to strike all that from the 
act and make the bill applicable to prac- 
tically every employee in the Nation, ex- 
cept those specifically exempted, and I 
may say that their number is becoming 
exceedingly limited. 

Mr. President, as was forcefully 
brought out by the distinguished Senaior 
from New Jersey, the bill will do violence 
to the collective-bargaining methods of 
fixing wages. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I feel that I cannot 
allow the statement made by the Sena- 
tor that the bill would cover practically 
every employee in the Nation to go by 
without a protest that I do not believe 
the bill would have that effect. While it 
is the intention of the majority of the 
commitee to exert the full power of the 
Congress in the scope and reach of this 
measure respecting the subject which it 
covers, nevertheless we would all of 
necessity admit that there are vast hosis 
of employees in the country who ale 
neither engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce, nor engaged in com 
merce within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, nor engaged in an activity a!- 
fecting commerce in the legal] sense. 
While it will bring in several million 
employees who are not now covered, and 
there are perhaps some of us who wish 
we could cover everyone so as to In- 
clude the whole wage group of this coun- 
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try, nevertheless we realize the imprac- 
ticability of extending coverage to people 
who do not come within one of those 
categories, and there are many people 
who are not covered by the bill, as the 
Senator upon reflection, I am sure, will 
have to admit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the wages of a 
clerk who is employed in an A. & P. store, 
let us say, in my home town, are raised 
to 75 cents an hour, what effect does the 
Senator think that will have on the wages 
of the clerk who works in the corner 
grocery? The man who operates the 
corner grocery is going to be in competi- 
tion, in the matter of wage rates, with 
the A. & P., and necessarily he is going 
to have to pay much more for the services 
of his clerk, or else get incompetent help. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
further yield, let me say that I was sim- 
ply protesting in case the Senator meant 
that the direct legal effect of the bill 
would be to cover all employees. If the 
Senator means that the bill covers all 
those whom the power of Congress can 
affect, and that there may be many 
others indirectly covered, whose wages 
will be indirectly affected, I can only hope 
that the Senator’s belief will be justified 
by experience. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
made the remark that the act contained 
spec fic exemptions. If employees who 
are now specifically exempted from the 
effect of the bill, and if we add to those 
the school teachers and employees of the 
Government and pensioners and a few 
grocery clerks, my contention is that 
most employees in the Nation will be cov- 
ered by the bill. In other words, those 
employed in business who are not specifi- 
cally exempted by this bill are very few. 
If the Senator has any figures on that 
point, I wish he would give them to me 
for the record. As I recall, there are 
about one and a half million school 
teachers throughout the country. There 
are four or five million individuals en- 
gaged in employment with municipal, 
State, parish, and county governments. 
There are nearly three million employed 
under the Federal Government. But 
outside those categories there are very 
few who will not be covered by this bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

4 Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
ion. 

Mr. PEPPER. There are many people 
who would not come within the defini- 
tions which the bill carries. In the 
class:s exempted, for example, let us 
take the retail trade and the service es- 
tablishments. All retail dealers or all 
retail sales institutions, stores, and all 
retail service establishments which are 
not a part of a chain consisting of more 
than four or which do not have a gross 
business of half a million dollars a year 
or more, are exempt. The Senator will 
realize that that leaves out all the small 
retail stores and all the retail service 
establishments of the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I 
stated to the Senator. I tried to make 
myself plain. The Senator may have 
misunderstood me, or perhaps I did not 
make my explanation clear. I referred 
to these other than the ones specifically 
exempted in the bill, and other than 
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school teachers and those employed by 
municipal, State, parish, county gov- 
ernments, and the Federal Government, 

Mr. FEPPER. The Senator, of course, 
has not emphasized that, in respect to 
fishing, for example, everyone engaged 
in fishing until after the point where the 
fish are unloaded upon the dock, is 
exempt. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They come within 
the specific exemptions in the law. 

Mr. PEPPER. The first application 
of the law comes when the processing of 
the fish begins. In the field of agricul- 
ture everyone who works in the field, 
everyone who is actually engaged in farm 
work, in the sense in which that term 
is commonly understood, is exempt. The 
application of the law begins only when 
the first processing of agricultural and 
horticultural commodities is under way. 
So in the field of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture vast hosts of people are outside 
the coverage of the law. 

Heretofore seamen have been alto- 
gether exempt. Under the provisions of 
the bill seamen would be brought under 
the act with respect to wages, but not 
with respect to hours. In addition, of 
course, there are seasonal exemptions of 
those engaged in the processing of agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodities, 
for 14 weeks a year, in which they may 


labor as.much as 56 hours a week and 12 


hours a day without receiving overtime 
pay. So in spite of the desire of the 
committee to extend the Federal power 
as far as it can properly be extended un- 
der the Constitution, unhappily a vast 
host of our people will be left out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
give us any figures—I have never been 
able to find them—as to how many per- 
sons, other than those specifically ex- 
empted, would not be covered by the 
bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. A few moments ago the 
Senator stated that the crossroads mer- 
chant would be placed at a disadvantage 
by having to meet the wages paid by the 
chain stores. It seems to me that the 
bill would go a long way toward restor- 
ing the balance between the crossroads 
merchant and the chain store, which 
balance has been lost to the local mer- 
chant because of the superior purchas- 
ing power of the chain store in recent 
years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How does the Sen- 
ator reach that conclusion, if the corner 
grocer must compete with the large 
merchant in paying high wages? 

Mr. AIKEN. I reach that conclusion 
in this way: At the present time the 
chain store or the large department 
store hires all its clerks. The cross- 
roads merchant is likely to be conduct- 
ing a family affair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are not the mem- 
bers of his family entitled to compen- 
sation? 

Mr. AIKEN. They certainly are; but 
at the present time they compete with 
the chain-store clerk who may be re- 
ceiving $15 or $16 a week. Two or three 
examples have been called to my atten- 
tion of clerks working for a department 
store receiving only $12 a week. The 
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crossroads merchant and his family have 
had to work for such wages; but even so, 
they are gradually being put out of busi- 
ness because of the superior financing 
and purchasing ability of the great de- 
partment stores and the chain stores. 
If raising the pay of the clerk in the 
chain store to 65 cents an hour would en- 
able the merchant at the crossroads to 
get somewhere near that sum for his own 
labor, I should say that that would be a 
distinct advantage to him rather than 
a detriment. That is the principal rea- 
son why I supported this amendment in 
the committee. I have seen the small- 
town merchant, upon whom we depend 
to do errands for us, and who does many 
things besides being a merchant, gradu- 
ally put out of business by the great 
chains, which have run their lines out 
into the country. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has ref- 
erence, no doubt, to the small-town 
merchant who extends credit, which the 
chains never do. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. Sometimes that is 
not a good thing fcr us. However, I 
believe that the small-town merchant 
performs a service which we never can 
expect from the big chains. If we could 


Mr. President, will the 


do something to restore the balance be- 


tween him and his big rivals, I think it 
would be worth while to do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the Senator 
is correct in his conclusions, but I doubt 
that the bill would have the effect which 
he has in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. I voted for this amend- 
ment under the impression that it would 
have that effect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
concluding my remarks on the new con- 
cepis of this bill I wish to reiterate that 
it veers away from the concept of the 
original minimum-wage law, in that it is 
now sought to fix a minimum standard 
for a family of four, instead of trying to 
do away with sweatshops, which was the 
original idea or philosophy behind the 
present law. 

No one will disagree with the state- 
ment that years ago when a person 
working in a factory received 8 or 10 
cents an hour, that was a miserable 
wage. It was too low. The hours were 
too long. But to my way of thinking, 
it is a far cry between the conditions 
existing then and the conditions existing 
today. What some of us are seeking to 
do today in the amendment which we 
are proposing is to give to every laboring 
man in the country the prevailing mini- 
mum, namely, 55 cents an hour, even 
though that level has not been reached 
in many instances. Many small indus- 
tries are unable to go above 45 cents or 
50 cents. There is evidence in the record 
showing that in the tobacco industry 538 
percent of the 80,000 employees in that 
business are not being paid 65 cents an 
hour teday. In the lumber business the 
percentage is 54. 

But it is argued that the lumber inter- 
ests, the tobacco interests and others, can 
pay that small additional amount. The 
proponents of the bill base their argu- 
ments on the vast amount of money 
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which has been earned by those indus- 
tries during the war. That was the 
argument advanced before the committee 
as to the steel industry. The proponents 
of the bill do not consider the profits 
which those industries made prior to 
1939, but they take as a yardstick the 
large profits which those industries have 
made under a war-time economy. Ad- 
mittedly the steel industry has made 
tremendous profits during the war. Why? 
Because it was permited to operate at 
full capacity, and even more. Further- 
more it had a very good customer by the 
name of Uncle Sam, who purchased 50 
or 60 percent of the entire output of 
agricultural and industrial production. 
In the steel industry I believe the break- 
ing point is approximately 60 or 65 per- 
cent of capacity. At that level of pro~ 
duction, the steel industry can break 
even. But imagine the enormous profits 
which the steel industry would make if 
it could operate at 100 percent of capacity 
or 110 percent, as some of the mills did 
during the war. 

Take the farming industsy, in which 
I am engaged. I raise potatoes. With 
@ normal yield, I can break even at 
$1.50 a hundred. But if I have a yield 
of a third more than normal up go my 
profits. All businesses break even at a 
certain level of production. If produc- 
tion increases, with the same applica- 
tion of work and expenses that speils 
more profits to the farmer or the manu- 
facturer. The same is true of the auto- 
mobile industry, the copper industry, 
and all other industries. At a certain 
point in production there are very small 
profits in a given business or industry, 
but when that point is passed, produc- 
tivity increases much more rapidly than 
the increase of the cost of labor which 
may be impesed. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is then possible for an industry 
not only to increase wages but also to 
decrease the cost of the products it man- 
ufactures, 

But as I pointed out a while ago, during 
the recent war, productivity decreased 
immensely. Wages have risen. Until 
productivity increases to the extent that 
wages have increased, we cannot expect 
anything except higher prices for any- 
thing that is manufactured. It is ridicu- 
lous to contend that those who distribute 
the goods can absorb the entire increase 
in wages. It cannot be done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless, as I indicated a while ago, 
we have full production, as we had during 
the war. No Member of the Senate will 
say that it is possible for us to attain 
that goal merely by raising wages. We 
cannot take the chance of doing that 
and we cannot afiord to write into the 
pending bill a fixed, frozen minimum, 
without knowing the effect upon industry 
as a whole. 

In the textile industry, 47 percent of 
the employees today receive wages of less 
than 65 cents an hour. In some fac- 
tories their minimum wages range from 
45 cents an hour to 55 cents an hour. I 
wish to say tiat the record shows that 
when the 55-cent minimum wage was 
permitted by virtue of a regulation of the 
War Labor Board, many of the textile 
industries which permitted the increase 
to 55 cents an hour in order to obtain 
more employees requested the OPA to 


grant an increase in the price of the 
goods they manufactured, and an in- 
crease was granted them. I wonder 
what will happen to the price structure 
of the textile industry if all wages are 
frozen at 65 cents an hour, and if in a 
few years they become fixed at 75 cents 
an hour. As I have said, and as was 
stated by many of us before the com- 
mittee, what will happen will be that the 
textile industry will increase its prices 
to a point far beyond the purchasing 
ability of those the proponents of the 
bill are trying to protect. That is bound 
to happen, unless—and this is the only 
other possibility—many of the factories, 
and perhaps many of our industries, go 
to Brazil or other countries where the 
cost of labor is lower. It will be impos- 
sible to escape one or the other of those 
results: and either of them will mean 
unemployment and the death knell of 
many textile industries in the South and, 
in fact, many of them throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
say that apparently the people of Brazil, 
since Brazil has become partially indus- 
trialized, are buying a great many more 
of the products of United States fac- 
tories than they ever dreamed of buying 
before. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to encourage 
that trend. As I pointed out in the hear- 
ings, at which the Senator from Vermont 
was present, we now have a wonderful 
opportunity to increase our export trade. 
If we protect it and if we put ourselves 
into a position to compete with foreign 
countries, I can visualiz2 that we shall 
have an export trade of $10,000,000,000 a 
year, which will give employment to 
probably 5,000,000 people. But we can- 
not do that, I say to the Senator from 
Vermont, by continuing to increase the 
cost of producing our goods, thereby 
widening the breach or gap between the 
price structure which exists in this coun- 
try and the price structure of our foreign 
competitors. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand the sit- 
uation, the increased sales of United 
States goods to South American and 
Central American countries have oc- 
curred because of the increased purchas- 
ing power of the people of those coun- 
tries, rather than lower production costs 
in United States plants. 

Mr. ELLFNDER. That may have oc- 
curred during the war. Those countries 
borrowed a great deal of money from the 
United States. Let us not be fooled by 
the result, for under the rules and regu- 
lations of the Export-Import Bank, those 
countries May have used the money they 
borrowed from us to buy products of 
United States factories. But what will 
happen if they no longer are able to bor- 
row money from us? 

Mr. AIKEN. At the present time they 
are buying heavily of American textiles. 

However, I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the difficulty 
in the textile trade has been largely due 
to the inability of the textile plants to 
compete for labor with the other indus- 
trial plants of the United States which 
are paying wages so much higher than 
those paid by the textile mills. The re- 

sult has been that the textile mills have 
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had great difficulty in obtaining the help 
they needed. As evidence of that, I cay 
attention to the fact that the northery 
cotton mills signed an agreement for 
65-cent minimum wage early in Novem. 
ber, as I recall; and since that time em- 
ployment in the northern mills has 
increased 15 percent. I assume that 
their output has increased accordingly, 
So it is obvious that they are doing bet. 
ter because they are paying a higher 
wage. 

The woolen trade has signed for a 75- 
cent minimum wage. Some of them have 
a minimum which is higher than that. 
The woolen mills seem to be doing more 
business since they have been able to ob- 
tain more of the right kind of help, 
Previously the wages they paid were so 
low that they had to take what help they 
could get, and that was the help the 
other mills or factories did not want. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, why 
not let the matter be handled on a vol- 
untary basis? I have no objection to 
that. I believe that those who are able 
to bargain collectively should be per- 
mitted to do so to the limit of their ability, 
But, for goodness sake, let us leave some- 
thing for collective bargaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. 1 think we should have 
a high-level minimum, I think the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana agrees that we 
should have a minimum at a substantial 
level. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do. 

Mr. AIKEN. The difference between 
us comes on the question of degree. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; it is on the 
question of degree. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suppose the Senator 
from Louisiana is guided more by what 
the people of his section of the country 
wish to pay and I am guided by what the 
people of my section of the country are 
willing to pay—which is considerably 
more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
us consider the States of California and 
Oregon. Those States, in contrast to 
the State of Vermont or the State of 
Louisiana, let us say, could afford to pay 
a minimum perhaps two and one-half 
or three times higher than the minimum 
we could afford to pay. As I stated on 
the floor of the Senate last Friday, in 
order to produce 1,000 board feet of !um- 
ber in Oregon, 11 man-hours of work ave 
required. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont know how many man-hours are 
required to produce the same amount of 
lumber in the South? Twenty-nine 
man-hours are required there. How in 
the name of common sense can Senators 
argue that they wish to establish 4 
standard which will apply alike to Louisi- 
ana and Oregon? That situation is an 
example of the result of establishing too 
high a standard. If the standard estab- 
lished is too high, the inevitable result 
will be the destruction of the southern 
industries. I should like to point out 
again that 11 man-hours of labor are re- 
quired to produce 1,000 board feet of 
lumber in Oregon, whereas in the South 
29 man-hours of labor are required to 
produce the same amount of lumber. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, let me say 
that one reason for that situation is that 
in the East timber which should not have 
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been cut was cut during the war. How- 
ever, because of the great demand for 
lumber, it has been considered neces- 
sary to cut such timber. The result has 
been that the loggers have cut timber 
which could not be sold in normal times 
because it is second quality, poor, and full 
of shakes. It undoubtedly costs more 
at any time to cut a thousand feet of 
lumber in the East than it does in the 
West. Nevertheless, during normal times 
the East has proximity to markets which 
the far West does not have, or at least 
not to the same degree. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It has always cost 
more, even in our heyday, to produce in 
the South than in the West. I presume 
that mechanization has a lot to do with 
it. The trees are so huge in the west- 
ern section of the country that, in com- 
parison to the South, mechanization 
staricd at an early date. An increase 
in wages to 65 cents an hour, as I pointed 
out in the debate the other day, means, 
as I recall the figures, less than a half 
of 1 percent increase in the cost to the 
jJumberman of the West, but in the South 
it runs up as high as 27 percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
our rainfall in the South is so much 
greater than it is in the West that it 
adds to the cost of production? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are so many 
factors to be considered that it is dif- 
ficult for us to put our finger on all of 
them. But the Senator from Mississippi 
knows that in the North, as well as 
in the West—more particularly in the 
West—a small farm may consist of as 
many as 640 acres. In the South c small 
farm averages from 25 to 30 acres. In 
the West, mechanical devices are used 
which cannot to the same extent be used 
in the South. If we were to establish a 
standard applicable all over the country 
it can readily be seen that many of our 
industries would suffer. The farmers 
wou!d suffer. How in the name of com- 
mon sense can a cotton farmer, for ex- 
ample, ccempete with industry when vir- 
tualiy all the work on the farm is done 
by hand? 

Take, for example, my own section of 
the South. Many devices have been 
experimented with to peel the lowly 
shrimp, but it cannot be done except by 
hand. That keing true it can readily 
be seen that if the minimum wage is 
made so high that shrimp will cost a 
dollar a pound no one will buy them, and 
unemployment will result for lack of 
production in that industry. 

I have referred to an example of many 
industries in the country which are in 
the same category. In spite of the 
Situation which prevails, I am willing 
to fix a minimum wage, but I am posi- 
tive that if we make it too high it will 
injure many industries. I would rather 
leave the matter in the hands of indus- 
try committees composed of representa- 
tives of labor, management,. and. the 
public, and let them determine what a 
certain industry cen pay. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as the 
nator has said, the cost of farm labor 
Wou'd be increased materially. I agree 
that in some parts of the ccuntry farm 
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labor costs are approaching the costs 
of industrial labor. However, the De- 
partment of Agriculture found that in 
1945 the prevailing wage in Louisiana for 
farm labor was $2.76 for a 10-hour day, 
or approximately 28 cents an hour, which 
is considerably less than the 40-cent 
minimum which is required by law to be 
paid by industry, and less than the 55- 
cent average which the South, perhaps, 
is threatened with. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figures which 
have keen cited by the Senator from Ver- 
mont are very misleading. On my farm 
in the South I employ six families. In 
addition to giving those families a certain 
fixed wage per day, I furnish them with 
nice homes in which to live. I furnish 
each of them with a plot of ground on 
which to make a garden, and I give them 
enough corn to raise 300 chickens and 
3 hogs a year, and all the milk they can 
drink. Farm help may receive that 
much in Vermont, but the situation is 
not general. As I say, the figures which 
have been cited by the Senator from Ver- 
mont are very misleading. If we were to 
add up and consider all the conveniences 
given to labor in the South—labor there 
must remain on the farms because there 
is work on the farms all the year 
around—the Senator would find, I am 
sure, that his figures were very mislead- 
ing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator main- 
tain that by adding to the wages paid 
farm labor in the South the conveniences 
to which he has referred, farm labor re- 
ceives compensation close to that paid 
industrial labor in the South? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In some cases, no. 
In the South we have, I believe, more un- 
skilled labor than there is in any other 
part of the country. For that reason 
many persons are led to obtain employ- 
ment wherever they can obtain it. The 
Senator has cited some average figures 
in the same way, I presume, that Mr. 
Bowles often cites figures. He takes an 
industry as a whole and shows that the 
profit in that industry is such a percent, 
and that the industry can increase the 
wages paid to labor. But, if we stop to 
particularize it will be found that in 
many cases what Mr. Bowles says can 
be done cannot actually be done. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to cite my 
farm as an example, but I may say that 
in gathering potatoes I used to pay 12 
cents a hundred to have the potatoes 
picked. Today it costs me 35 cents a 
hundred. That represents an increase 
of about 300 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is quite an increase. 

My. ELLENDER. Of course it is. 
Farm tenants are included in that state- 
ment, and a great deal of colored labor 
is included. In many cases they are 
totally unskilled. Of course, they work 
on farms, and they are not fit to work in 
industry because of their lack of skill. 

As I have already pointed out, Mr. 
President, in the textile industry, which 
has 1,040,000 employees, 47 percent of 
them hed not reached the 65-cent-an- 
hour minimum, even during the war, 
when we had full employment and our 
rich Uncle Sam was purchasing prac- 
tically the entire output. 

In the apparel industry, with 795,000 
employees, 38 percent of them have not 
reached the 65-cent-an-hour minimum. 
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Let us take the furniture industry. 
We have been talking a great deal about 
affording cheap furniture for returning 
veterans to put into their homes. The 
number of employees in the manufac- 
turing end of the furniture industry is 
329,030, and 37 percent of them have 
not reached the minimum wage level 
proposed by this bill. If we add all these 
additional costs to the cost of manufac- 
ture, as well as other costs which would 
be entailed because of the increase in 
cost of materials which go into the man- 
ufacture of furniture, it can readily be 
seen that the total costs are bound to 
increase to such an extent that they will 
considerably increase the cost of living. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana have a good reason to sug- 
gest why employees in certain industries 
should receive so much less pay than the 
employees in other industries where the 
work is no harder? I confess that I have 
been unable to see why some industries 
should be historically low-wage indus- 
tries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is due to pro- 
ductivity. Let us take the automobile 
industry, for example, or a factory where 
refrigerators are made. As the Senator 
knows, there are assembly lines of refrig- 
erators and automobiles a mile long, a 
man screws a bolt here and another over 
in another place. The methods have 
been so improved that they can afford 
to turn out many more automobiles for 
the same amount of wages paid. It was 
because of that that they were not only 
able to increase to a certain extent the 
wage scale of the employees, but they 
were also able to decrease the cost. More 
automobiles and more refrigerators were 
being made by the same number of work- 
ers and therefcre at less cost to the 
manufacturers. As I pointed out in the 
early part of my remarks, so long as 
productivity can keep pace with wage 
increases, the cost of living will not be 
affected. But today we have not only 
reached the saturation point but have 
passed it, so that productivity is away 
down, whereas wages have gone up far 
above productivity. 

Mr. AIKEN. But, as a matter of fact, 
I cannot see that it is not just as hard 
work to stand before a loom all day as 
it is to stand before an assembly line, 
where the wage earner would get 50 to 
100 percent more pay. I have not been 
able to see the justice in the difference 
in pay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
follow through with his argument and 
say that a man who makes hoes or who 
makes cultivators should receive the 
same as @ man who makes an auto- 
mobile? 

Mr. AIKEN. If he makes the kind cf 
cultivators farmers have to use these 
days in order to stay in farming, yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much does the 
Senator think thet would increase the 
cost of the cultivator? Has the Senator 
any idea? 

Mr. AIKEN. If the cultivator was as 
good as it should be, it would increase 
the productivity of the man on the farm 
who used it so he could pay a better price. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. When were the fig- 
ures with reference to the textile indus- 
try printed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The most recent 
figures available from the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. I presume the Senator 
has in mind that since the statement 
was made quite a bit of the slack has 
been taken up. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. Every textile 
wage earner in the North is getting a 
minimum of 65 cents, and a majority, I 
understand, in the South. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was pretty near 
that point in the early part cf this year. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There have been 
many raises since those figures were 
printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But in order to at- 
tain that goal it was necessary for the 
OPA to raise the prices of many com- 
modities, as I have pointed out. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Is that a sin? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it is not a sin; 
but the point is that it proves what I 
have been arguing, that we cannot raise 
wages unless we also raise the cost of 
commodities, which means a higher cost 
of living. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Which in many in- 
stances should be done. That is where 
the Senator and I differ. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What difference 
does it make to the Senator in his living 
standard if he can go toa store today and 
buy for $10 what 6 months ago cost him 
$15? Is not his standard of living the 
same? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It depends a good 
deal on how much of my income is used 
in that particular sort of purchase. Con- 
sider the man who is making $20 a week, 
or the man who is making $16 a week. 
A large part of it has to be used for the 
very necessities of life. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know how much of a person’s income is 
expended for food? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It not only takes all 
of it, but it takes a part of the man’s 
credit with his merchant, usually. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
look over the figures—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have looked over 
the figures, and also the people. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figures of the 
Department of Agriculture, as I recall 
them—I have them here, and I intended 
to touch on them—show that the per- 
centage of a person’s income for food 
today is about 15 or 17 percent. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I donot think anyone 
believes those figures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Tne Senator will 
not believe them. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not believe the 
Senator will find in even the figures 
which he has any statement that it takes 
Only 17 percent of $16 a week to feed a 
family. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is doubtless a 
group at a certain income level which 
spends 17 percent for food. However, 
the Department of Agyiculture has fig- 
ured out that it costs in the neighbor- 
hood of $15 a person a month for a fam- 
ily of four to obtain an adequate diet, 
and that the average family of four, 
earning from $1,400 to $1,800 a year, 
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spends about 40 percent of its income for 
food. Of course, the higher the income 
the smaller the percentage. 

Conversely, in the case of a family of 
four with an income of $700 to $800 a 
year, they will spend considerably more 
than half of it for food. I do not know 
to what level the 17 percent would 
apply. I presume when we get up to 
incomes of four or five thousand dollars 
a year, that might apply, but it does not 
apply tothe millions of people in the low- 
income groups. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware has raised the point—I did not in- 
tend to—I have here some figures from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
icc—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. When were they 
prepared? : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have them for the 
period from 1913 to 1945, and if the 

enator will be patient, I shall read 
them. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator was 
reading some old figures on textiles. I 
wondered if these were old figures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have here figures 
for December 1945, only 3 months ago. 

Mr. TUNNELL. But the Senator says 
it was before the raises, which he seemed 
to know about, but did not tell. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I heard that on the 
floor of the Senate, it is true. There 
were a few instances in which wages 
were raised, and they were raised be- 
cause of the policy that was put into 
effect by the White House, whereby 1814- 
cent raises were permitted under the 
assumption that the cost of living would 
not be materially increased. But we are 
learning today that it is going to in- 
crease considerably more than was first 
anticipated. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator was ar- 
guing from the standpoint of textiles, 
raises in which he seemed to know about, 
but which he was not speaking of. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have here the table 
to which I was referring. It gives the 
per capita food cost, consumer income, 
and expenditures in the United States 
from 1913 to 1945. 

The total income per capita in 1913 was 
$340, and the cost of quantities of food 
representing average annual consump- 
tion during that year was 29 percent. 

For 1914 the per capita income was 
$333, and the cost of the food amounted 
to 32 percent, 

Let us come to more modern times. 
Let us take a period before the war. In 
1935 the total income per capita was 
$460. The food cost on a per capita 
basis was 26 percent. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Will the Senator yield 
for a question at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Did that take into 
consideration 17 percent of the salary of 
a man making $100,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. 
These figures were taken from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is the average, 
is it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, but there are 
very few receiving $100,000 in contrast 
with those receiving the amounts here 
stated. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. But I understang 
from the Senator’s statement that there 
are a good many people in his section re- 
ceiving $16 a week. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Sixteen dollars 
week? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. The Sena- 
tor jias them in his State, too. 

Mr. TUNNELL. But not many. 

Mr, ELLENDER. They are found al] 
over the country. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The average in the 
city of Wilmington today is in excess of 
26 cents an hour. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The fact remains, 
however, that in the Senator’s State, ang 
I dare say in every other State in the 
Union, there are some who are receiving 
this low amount. 

Mr. TUNNELL. There are very few 
in my State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are very few 
in some States; I do not deny that. But 
the fact remains that there is an attempt 
to write into the law a minimum which, 
in my opinion, is so high that it is bound 
to do violence to many industries, and 
put many people out of employment. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Will the Senator yield 
for one more suggestion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not think thet 
sections of the country which persist in 
paying less than a living wage should be 
permitted to continue to use that as an 
argument to draw textile industries and 
other industries to their areas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think they 
do, to any extent. 

In the year 1933, the total per capita 
income was $368, and the amount used 
for food was 26 percent. 

In 1935 the per capita income was 
$460, and the amount used for food was 
26 percent. 

In 1936 the per capita income was $531, 
and the amount used for food was 23 
percent. 

Now let us get a little nearer to the 
present, just before the war. In 1939 the 
total per capita income was $541, and the 
amount used for food was 21 percent. 

In 1940 the per capita income was $579, 
and the amount used for food was 19 
percent. 

In 1941 the per capita income was $692, 
and that used for food was 18 percent. 

In 1942 the per capita income was $857, 
and 17 percent of that was spent for 
food. 

In 1943 the per capita income in the 
United States was $1,042, and the per- 
centage of that amount spent for food 
was 16 percent. 

In 1944 the per capita income was 
$1,134, and 15 percent of that was spent 
for food. 

In 1945 the per capita income was 
$1,178, and 15 percent of that amount 
was spent for food. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator, as I under- 
stand, has used figures for all families of 
the United States, which include farm 
families and millionaire families, as wel! 
as the average urban family. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A notation below 
the table says “Averages apply to the 
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average civilian consumers, including 
poth farm and nonfarm population.” 
Mr. AIKEN. Yes. However, the fig- 
ures I have for 1944, which are taken 
from the same source, I think, show that 
a family which had $757 left after tax 
payment spent $434 for food. Then of 
course the percentage spent for food 
dropped as the income rose, until we 
reach the family that had $4,381 left 
after tax payment, which spent $1,150 
for food, or a little more than 25 per cent. 
However, as the income of the family 
rose the number of members of the family 
also rose. That is, there were 2.45 mem- 
eys of the family which had $757 left 
after tax payment, whereas there were 
401 members of the family which had 
$4381 a year left after tax payment. In 
other words, the inability to support a 
family cuts down the number of its mem- 
bers. In fairness to the Senator, I will 
say that the figures I am now giving are 
for urban families, and not the average 
for the country as a whole. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in my remarks the table to 
whick I have just made reference. 
There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Per capita food costs, consumer income, and 
expenditures, United States, 19i3-45' 
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Food costs as per- 
centage of income 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Whatever else the 
figures may show, they demonstrate 
beyond any peradventure that the line 
has been held with much more rigidity 
insofar as the prices of the farmer’s 
products are concerned than with re- 
spect to wages. 

Mr. NDER. There can be no 
question ab6éut that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There can be no doubt 
about that. We hear a great deal about 
holding the line. It is said, “Hold the 
line here, and hold the line there, but 
we will arrange for a breach here, or a 
bulge there, or a retreat here, or slip 
the bivouac back a few more miles here,” 
in respect to the wage increase demands 
to every group in the country until we 
come to the farmer and the product of 
his soil, which is his wage. The only 
wage which he receives is what he gets 
for what he sells by way of food prod- 
ucts and fiber. The line there must be 
held in any event. It can be broken 
everywhere else, and income can be 
allowed to go up all down the line, as it 
has done from year to year, but the per- 
centage of the amount spent for food 
decreases, indicating that the food prices 
have been held with greater rigidity than 
have wages. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me state to the 
Senator, since he has raised that point, 
that I consulted the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
and asked that they look up statistics 
from the Department of Agriculture as 
well as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and find for me how much the cost of 
living increased from 1939, that is, when 
the war in Europe broke out, up to Jan- 
uary 1941, the date chosen for the Little 
Steel formula, and then from that day 
up to the present. I was given the con- 
sumer’s price index for moderate- 
income families for December 1941 and 
earlier pericds. In August 1939 the in- 
dex was 98.6. In January 1941 the index 
was 100.8; showing an increase in the 
cost of living of 2.38 percent from Au- 
gust 1939 to January 1941. In Novem- 
ber of 1945 the index had gone up to 
129.3, showing that the cost of living had 
gone up 28.9 percent from January 1941 
to November 1945. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That covers all ar- 
ticles of living, not only fcod, but cloth- 
ing and furnishings, and so forth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Let me point 
out the percentage of increase in earn- 
ings for industrial workers. The aver- 
age weekly earning in January 1939 was 
$23.19. In January 1941 the average 
weekly earning was $26.64, or a rise of 
14.9 percent over January of 1939, in con- 
trast to a rise of only 2.28 percent in the 
cost of living in the same period. From 
January 1941 to November 1945 the aver- 
age weekly earning increased to $40.89, 
or an increase of 53.3 perc2nt over Jan- 
uary 1941, in contrast to the cost of liv- 
ing increase of 28.9 percent during the 
same period. 

I think that answers the question raised 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. 
HATCH addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Merely as a matter of 
record, Mr. President, I think it ought 
to be noted that it is not quite fair to 
judge the farmer’s position by the figures 
on the cost of living. The wholesale 
price of farm products, which comes close 
to the farmer, has increased from the 
lst of January 1941, from an index of 
75 to 130, or an increase of approxi- 


I yield first to the 


‘mately 73 percent in the price of farm 


products. Incidentally, that index in- 
‘crease compares with an increase of only 
about 10 percent in the wholesale price 
of all commodities other than farm 
products. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask the Senator how 
the figures he has just given compare 
with the figures for wage increase since 
1941? 

Mr. TAFT. That depends on what we 
consider in the way of wages. The aver- 
age wage rate prior to the last wage in- 
crease was 42 percent over the January 
1, 1941, figure. Of course, the take-home 
pay was greater when the workers were 
receiving overtime pay. With the 18 
cents an hour recently added I suppose 
that is about a 60-percent increase, al- 
though it is claimed by labor that because 
of down-grading, and so forth, really the 
net increase is about 50 percent. That 
is the basis on which I agreed to a 50- 
percent increase in the minimum wage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How does the in- 
crease in wages compare with the in- 
crease in farm income? 

Mr. TAFT. The increase in wages is 
not so great as the increase in the whole- 
sale price of farm products. Of course 
the wholesale price of farm products is 
more variable. The figures as to wage 
rates, for instance, based on current em- 
ployee hours, show an increase from 62 
cents an hour to about 96 cents an hour, 
or somewhat over 50 percent. I said 42 
percent. I still think 42 percent is cor- 
rect. But it is in the neighborhood of 42 
or 50 percent. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. While the Senator says 
that the cost of living has risen about 
29 percent between January 1941 and 
July 1945, the Senator overlooks the 
statement made by Mr. Bowles and 
others, including the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, that an additional 4 percent 
should be added because of quality de- 
terioration in products sold at retail, and 
other factors. For example, Mr. Bowles 
emphasized to our committee, as the 
members of the committee will recall, 
that it used to be customary for families 
of low income to be in the grocery store at 
midnight on Saturday night to buy the 
leavings, and in that way they would be 
able to boost the quantity of goods they 
would be able to purchase for a small sum 
of money. Mr. Bowles emphasized that 
now, on account of the shortage of goods, 
that advantage was no longer available 
to people of low income; that it would be 
necessary to add at least 4 percent to the 
figure 29 percent, and that in the lowest 
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income groups the actual practical effect 
has been to raise the cost of living sub- 
stantially 50 percent. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I asked the Senator 
from Louisiana to yield sometime ago, 
when he was dealing with per capita in- 
come and percentages paid for food. 
What does the Senator think those fig- 
ures prove? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not intend to 
bring them into the discussion, but the 
Senator from Delaware asked a question, 
as I recall, as to how much was spent for 
food. I understood him to say all of it. 
So I thought I would set him straight by 
citing figures from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator does not 
mean, does he, that, taking the highest 
figure which he gave, 17 percent of $1,000, 
that would buy a sufficient quantity of 
food for even one person? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what the 
figure is based upon. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the Senator believe 
that? For example, 17 percent of $1,000 
is $170 a year. Does the Senator believe 
that one person could be fed for $170 
a@ year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. For food alone? 

Mr. HATCH. For food alone? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose that if 
there were as many as four or five in the 
family, the figure would be multiplied 
by the number in the family. 

Mr. HATCH. I am speaking of one 
person. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe it 
would be possible. However, the figure 
is computed on a per capita basis. I 
presume the basis is that of a family of 
four, five, or six, and that the estimate 
of 17 percent of $1,000 is based on that 
premise. 

Mr. HATCH. Isimply wished to know 
what the Senator was seeking to prove. 
Does the Senator believe that 17 percent 
would be a fair estimate based on the 
per capita income, and that no more 
than that would be required for food? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I took the percent- 
age from Government figures, and I pre- 
sume that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics knows what it is talking 
about. I am merely citing the figures 
for what they are worth. 

Mr. President, I shall now devote a 
few minutes in conclusion to the pend- 
ing amendment. As I tried to point out 
a while ago, there can be no question 
that if the bill were enacted as written 
it would cause a tremendous rise in the 
cost of living. The effect of the bill 
would be not only to increase the rates 
of pay of the employees whom we seek 
to help, but to increase the wage scales 
of all employees in the upper brackets. 

S a result of that process, according to 
certain testimony in the Recorp—of 
course, some of the testimony is con- 
flicting—if we should increase the wage 
scale to 65 cents at once, and then take 
into consideration the effect which that 
immediate increase would have on wages 
in the higher brackets, we could expect 
an additional cost by way of wages of 
between $8,000,000,000 and $9,000,000,- 
00). When the highest amount proposed 
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to be frozen into the law became effec- 
tive, the increase would probably reach 
the enormous figure of $14,500,000,000. 
Someone must pay that increase. Who 
will it be? No one other than consumers. 

In addition to those whom we are try- 
ing to benefit, we must consider the thou- 
sands of school teachers who have fixed 
salaries and who cannot be helped 
through legislation of this character. 
We must consider millions of pensioners 
who are now receiving a fixed stipend for 
their sustenance. We must think of the 
returning veterans, whose pensions range 
from the enormous sum of $55 a month 
in some cases to $110. Any increase in 
the cost of living will affect their meager 
income. The same thing applies to the 
thousands of men and women employed 
in municipal governments, in parish and 
county governments of the State, and in 
State governments, as well as the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to invite the 

enator’s attention to the fact that the 
wages of workers in the higher brackets 
have already been increased, or are being 
increased, to the extent of approximately 
18142 percent. Furthermore, we shall 
have a bill before us in the near future, 
coming over from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which will increase the sal- 
aries of Federal employees probably an- 
other 18 percent. What we are trying to 
do in this bill is to bring up to their 
proper relationship to other groups the 
low-income people who do not have the 
protection of labor unions or State gov- 
ernments, or the Federal Government. 
Those governments are voluntarily in- 
creasing their scale to the extent of ap- 
proximately 18 percent. Unless some- 
thing is done for the poor people who are 
now receiving 40 cents an hour, they are 
likely to stay at that level for a long time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment we 
propose would increase the legal mini- 
mum from 40 to 55 cents, which would 
be an increase of 3712 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
further proposes an increase, in 18 
months, to 60 cents, which would be an 
increase of 50 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana is a 
substantial improvement over existing 
law; but it does not go as far as I wish 
it did. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall devote a few minutes to an expla- 
nation of the pending amendment. It is 
very simple, and can be explained in a 
few minutes. The effect of the amend- 
ment proposed by myself and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BAtL] would be to strike from the pend- 
ing measure all sections from 2 to 9, and 
substitute language which would in- 
crease the legal minimum wage from 40 
to 55 cents an hour. Tre proposed min- 
imum wage of 55 cents would remain in 
force for a period of 18 months, and at 
the end of that time the wage would 
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automatically and legally be increased to 
60 cents an hour. If the law were to re. 
main as it is now written with respect to 
the power of the Administrator to ap. 
point industry committees to fix wages 
the 60-cent minimum could be attained 
before the expiration of 18 months upon 
the convening by the Administrator of 
industry committees as provided under 
existing law. 

The next effect of the amendment 
would be to restore in the bill all of the 
exemptions which Congress placed in the 
original act back in 1938. I have refer. 
ence in particular to section 7 (c) which 
reads as follows: 

(c) In the case of an employer engaged in 
the first processing of milk, whey, skimmed 
milk, or cream into dairy products, or in the 
ginning and compressing of cotton, or in the 
processing of cottonseed, or in the processing 
of sugar beets, sugar beet molasses, sugar- 
cane, or maple sap, into sugar (but not re- 
fined sugar) or into sirup, the provisions of 
subsection (a) shall not apply to his em- 
ployees in any place of employment where 
he is so engaged; and in the case of an em- 
ployer engaged in the first processing of, or 
in canning or packing, perishable or seasonal 
fresh fruits or vegetables, or in the first 
processing, within the area of production (as 
defined by the Administrator), of any agri 
cultural or horticultural commodity during 
seasonal operations, or in handling, slaugh- 
tering, or dressing poultry or livestock, the 
provisions of subsection (a), during a period 
or periods of not more than 14 workweeks in 
the aggregate in any calendar year, shal! not 
apply to his employees in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged. 


As I pointed out a few moments ago, 
these exemptions were placed in the act 
by the Congress in 1938 for very good 
reasons. I shall not go into detail to 
demonstrate that the reasons which 
existed back in 1938 now apply with 
equal force. 

There is another exemption which the 
bill would strike from the law, but which 
would be restored to the bill if our 
amendment were adopted. I refer to 
section 13, subclause (10), which reads 
as follows: 

10. To any individual employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Ad- 
ministrator), engaged in handling, packing, 
storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, 
drying, preparing in their raw or natural 
state, or canning of agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodities for market, or in making 
cheese or butter or other dairy products. 


By the amendment which I am propos- 
ing, that provision is restored to the law. 
There will also be restored to the law, as 
I believe is necessary, section 8 (e) which 
preserves for the industry committees 
and the Administrator the right to defer 
even after the stated period provided in 
the bill, an increase in the minimum 
wage if it can be shown that the increase 
would affect the competitive relationship 
between industries and would subsian- 
tially curtail employment. 

The remainder of the amendment 
broadens the child-labor provision and 
also provides that instead of having no 
prescriptive limitation as to the time 
when suits may be filed, the period shall 
be limited to 2 years. I may say that 
is included in the pending measure; there 
is no change in that regard. 

Other than thet, Mr. President, the 
law would remain as now written—witt, 
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as I have said, the change in respect 
to the minimum wage. I believe that 
Congress goes far enough, inasmuch as 
it does not have an opportunity to in- 
vestigate every industry, when it says to 
all industries that the minimum wage 
shall be fixed at 55 cents an hour. As I 
have said, we are authorizing industry 
committees to permit a rise to 60 cents an 
hour if such an increase is justified before 
18 months have expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I correctly under- 
stand the able Senator from Louisiana— 
and I should like to have the Recorp and 
the understanding of the Senate clear 
regarding the effect of the amendment— 
what the able Senator from Louisiana 
and his able colleague the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu] do by their amend- 
ment is to strike out all the bill recom- 
mended by the committee except section 
10 which deals with penalties; and their 
amendment would substitute for the en- 
tire committee bill, except section 10, two 
sections of their own, one of them being 
a revised wage-scale section providing 
for a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour 
for 18 months and 60 cents an hour 
thereafter, as opposed to the committee’s 
recommendation of 65 cents an hour for 
2 years, 70 cents an hour for 2 years 
thereafter, and then 75 cents an hour 
at the beginning of the fifth year; and 
the other section would revise the child- 
labor provision in the present law in a 
little less drastic manner than the ma- 
jority of the committee would do hy the 
bill they have reported. 

In other words, in the committee bill 
child labor is forbidden. Child labor also 
is forbidden in the Ellender-Ball amend- 
ment, but only in respect to activities in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, whereas in the committee 
provision affecting child labor, in addi- 
tion to forbidding it in those two cate- 
gories, oppressive child labor is also for- 
bidden in activities affecting commerce. 

So, as the Senator from Louisiana has 
clearly stated to the Senate, if the Sen- 
ate adopts the Ellender-Ball amendment, 
for all practical purposes it will be a sub- 
stitute for the pending committee bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator from 
Florida chooses to call it that, he may 
do so. I think he has fairly stated what 
I, in turn, previously said—namely, that 
the effect of the amendment is to leave 
the law as it now stands with respect to 
all exemptions, and the only difference 
between our amendment and the bill re- 
ported by the majority of the committee 
is as to the wage rate, which our amend- 
ment would increase from 40 to 55 cents, 
and subsequently to 60 cents. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. In other words, 
Mr. President, the committee has ex- 
tended the coverage to include activities 
affecting commerce. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. That includes chain 
stores and others which would affect 
commerce. The Senator’s amendment 
would eliminate that extended coverage. 
The committee has reduced the exemp- 
tions and has provided for enlarged 
coverage. The proposed substitute also 
would eliminate the extended coverage 
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proposed by the majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from Florida, 
although I am sure he knows it, that 
the extended coverage by which all 
goods affecting commerce would be ex- 
cluded was merely an afterthought of 
his and of the other proponents of the 
measure. There is no word of evidence, 
I believe, except fronr one witness to 
justify the cover-all which the pro- 
ponents of the bill have incorporated 
in it in this respect. We held hear- 
ings for over 8 weeks, and there was no 
indication at any time that this cover- 
all provision would be placed in the bill. 

As a matter of fact, when the commit- 
tee met the first or second time to write 
up the bill, I think there were only two 
or perhaps three Senators who desired 
to amend the law so as to cover any in- 
dustry affecting commerce, in fact in- 
cluding any employment affecting com- 
merce, I should say. Lo and behold, the 
week after the bill was reported by the 
committee, the majority of the com- 
mittee reversed itself and included this 
clause. When I came out of the com- 
mittee I pointed my finger in the direc- 
tion of the gentleman who was respon- 
sible, to my way of thinking, for the in- 
corporation of this cover-all provision. 
He was an attorney representing a CIO 
affiliate which has to do with the union- 
ization of all clerks and workers in 
stores. AS a matter of fact, subse- 
quently he saw me. I told him when he 
talked to me that I was not interested 
in such a provision and that the com- 
mittee had not held any hearings on it. 
But he said, in effect, that he was going 
to continue to work on it. He did, and 
the majority of the committee included 
the provisions just as he desired to have 
them included. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate longer. I sincerely hope the 
amendment proposed by the minority 
will be adopted, because, as I view it, 
and as I have indicated, we cannot tell 
what will happen in the future. The 
wage rate we propose in our amendment 
is an increase of 37!2 percent as com- 
pared with the present legal limit, and it 
will reach a 50-percent increase at the 
end of 18 months. Why not let us try 
that? If in the near future Congress 
can be shown that a greater increase is 
necessary and if the facts can be pro- 
duced to substantiate such an increase, 
then let Congress act at that time. Con- 
gress is always in session. I believe it 
will be a serious mistake for us now to 
increase the minimum wage to the extent 
suggested by the pending bill, without 
any further facts to justify such an 
increase. 

I have always favored as high wages 
as an industry could afford to pay. 
However, there is a limit beyond which 
we should not tread else we do violence 
to many long-established industries in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two amendments intended 
to be proposed to the pending bill, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be read 
at this time, and that they be printed 
and ordered to lie on the table. I do 
not desire to discuss them at this time. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
read. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 38, line 5, 
beginning with the comma after the word 
“damages”, it is proposed to strike out 
down to and including the word “part” in 
line 9, and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That such 
liquidated damages shall not be allowed 
if it shall appear by a preponderance of 
the evidence that the violation was not 
willful and that the employer acted in 
good faith.” 

On page 29, beginning with line 1, it 
is proposed to strike out all down to 
and including line 8. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received, printed, and to lie on the table. 


RESTRICTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all of us 
read in yesterday’s newspapers about the 
new order which Mr. Wyatt has issued. 
Personally I merely glanced at the news- 
paper articles relating to it, and I did 
not realize the significance of the order 
until today I received a telegram from 
the largest veneer plant in the United 
States. I refer to the new order restor- 
ing building priorities. The telegram to 
which I have referred reads as follows: 


The restriction on building announced this 
morning by the “brain trust” of Wyatt and 
Small has about the same effect on our busi- 
ness as an atomic bomb. Our business—and 
many others—are part of the construction 
industry, but it has no connection with 
residential construction. The major part of 
our product goes into nonessential projects 
today. There will not be any essential 
projects ready for our doors or plywocd for 
approximately 6 months. If the people who 
are using our materials today for nonessen- 
tial work must stop buying for those uses, 
we can close our shop and stay closed until 
the essential buildings are ready for final in- 
terior work. We would lose a tremendous 
investment in logs and other raw materials 
which we could not process because it is 
totally impossible for us to store more than 
a few weeks’ of our product under roof, and 
there would be no place to ship it. 

This wuilding order is similar to what 
would happen if a law were passed today, 
making it illegal for men, because of a short- 
age of men’s suits, to wear anything but blue 
denim overalls. Millions of suits of clothes 
would have to be hung away and it would be 
months before overalls were available. 

We implore you to revoke this building 
restriction order at once. It is simply an- 
other manifestation of the rule that one 
regulation leads to another. Wyatt is try- 
ing to bail the Government out of the mess 
into which the OPA has put it. But we be- 
lieve the net result will be financial ruin for 
thousands of industries, as well as complete 
disregard for the law by a large segment of 
the population. One thing is certain. The 
order will not get any houses built. 

Please remember that the restriction on 
building during the war was accompanied 
by a flood of war orders for other materials. 
We and all others dropped our civilian pro- 
duction 100 percent and went to war work. 
There is no war work today. Where are we 
to go when our orders cease, as they must 
within a few days or weeks? I am not an 
alarmist, but I warn you that if these juvenile 
master minds are not kicked out of Washe- 
ington, we are going to have not only infla- 
tion of the worst degree, but complete in- 
dustrial anarchy. 
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Mr. President, that caused me to dic- 
tate a few ideas of my own on this sub- 
ject. I believe that this new order re- 
storing building priority is one more 
monkey wrench which has been thrown 
by the administration into the works of 
American free enterprise. 

This order is one more example of the 
functioning of the bureaucratic mind— 
piling order upon order, control upon 
control, in order to cover up previous 
mistakes. Now, in the construction field, 
the whole sorry cycle will begin again. 

esperate businessmen, their plants put 
out of production, will be frantically 
telegraphing to their Representatives in 
Congress, and to the Civilian Production 
Administration for relief. ‘Thousands 
of workers will be put out of jobs and 
free enterprise will be regimented. 

There is no single American who does 
not want to see the finest, most inex- 
pensive homes for our veterans supplied 
immediately in the present housing 
crisis. But is the administration’s regi- 
mentation the way to achieve it? Must 
we create 2 vast new construction bu- 
reaucracy in every American city? 

Mr. President, Senators have read the 
order. In many cities of this country 
another gang of bureaucrats are being 
installed. 

Must we shackle America’s great build- 
ing trades? Where was the adminis- 
tration’s planning a half-year ago at VJ- 
day against this inevitable housing 
crisis? Why was not the voluntary co- 
operation and planning of our private 
building trades enlisted, instead of Gov- 
ernment coming out now in regiment- 
ing the construction industry? 

These are questions which America 
asks, and which the veteran asks. The 
veteran fought for freedom. The New 
Deal gives him~ regimentation, sup- 
posedly for the veterans’ benefit, but 
actually for the New Deal’s own hide, 
to cover up its own blunders, to per- 
petuate its own powers, and to addict 
the American people more and more to 
accepting Government dictation. 

This new housing order, I repeat, is a 
monkey wrench in the works of free 
enterprise. But there have been other 
monkey wrenches. 


THE LABOR POLICY MONKEY WRENCH 


The first one was thrown by the ad- 
ministration when it egged labor on to 
ask for an increase in wages when the 
President told Congress to increase 
wages and when Mr. Wallace said: 

It is apparent that present cost-price re- 
lationships are such throughout the (auto- 
mobile) industry that a basic wage increase 
is possible without raising prices. 


Mr. Wallace’s statement purported to 

. prove that.the auto manufacturers could 

raise wages 25 percent and make profits 
three times as large as in 1936-39. 

As a result of this suggestion, labor 
demanded increases and went on long 
and costly strikes. Production was 
paralyzed. 

Yet after VJ-day our people were 
ready for the greatest production record 
in history. They were “raring to go.” 
One hundred and seventy billion dollars 
in pent-up purchasing power was avail- 
able. But Government threw this mon- 





key wrench into the works and crippled 
free enterprise by encouraging strikes. 

Now Mr. Wallace has come out with 
another statement reneging on his pre- 
diction that industry could increase 
wages without increasing prices. He 
blithely states: 

The projections in the release of Novem- 
ber 1 were not intended, nor should they 
have been regarded as official forecasts of 
costs, prices, or profits for the automobile 
industry or of industry as a whole. * * * 
Such projections, although based on what 
seemed to be a reasonable range of assump- 
tions, were not intended, nor should they 
have been interpreted as forecasts of what 
would actually happen. 


The above retraction is a fine how-do- 
you-do after hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been lost because of Govern- 
ment-encouraged strikes. 

In the automobile industry alone, in 
labor not paid, in automobiles not made, 
the country sustained a loss of more than 
a billion dollars. How much in the way 
of taxes that will mean to the Treasury 
of the United States can well be imag- 
ined. In economics we have been told 
that a dollar earned multiplies itself 30 
times in a year. The strike lasted one- 
third of a year. Thirty times $1,000,000,- 
000 is $30,000,000,000. When divided by 
three, the result is $7,500,000,000 which 
the country lost in national income be- 
cause of the monkey wrenches which 
were thrown by our national leadership 
into the economy of America. 

Mr. President, yesterday I spoke on 
the subject of a moratorium on stupidity, 
and the examples which I have cited il- 
lustrate the stupidity which exists in 
high places. 

Strikes must end. Production must 
proceed uninterrupted. I have stated all 
along that in the reconversion emer- 
gency, with the huge inflationary pres- 
sure which is upon us, strikes are suicidal 
for labor, management, and the public. 

Mr. President, the automobile strike 
has been settled, and its price which will 
be paid by labor will run up almost to 
$300,000,C00,000. But that is not all. 
Go into any community of this country 
where an automobile dealer handles the 
products of General Motors, and ob- 
serve the indications there of the loss 
which has been incurred. I have shown 
that it amounts to $7,500,000,000 in the 
total income of this country. 

But, Mr. President, the same monkey 
wrenches to which I have referred caused 
other strikes. Labor got the idea that 
it could get 25 percent more out of in- 
dustry without the consumer paying the 
bill. Who gave labor that idea? It was 
the monkey wrench throwers in high 
places. 

One of the finest minds in this coun- 
try, Mr. Baruch, has confirmed 'this view. 
On Monday last he stated: 

We must stop treading this economic 
primrose path. There is only one way to 
stop inflation, and that is to get production. 
What must be done later can be better done 
now. Whatever is necessary now to do to 
get that production I woulddo. * * * 

There should not be any strikes or lock- 
outs for a period of at least 1 year by agree- 
ment preferably, otherwise by law. 


This man is telling the Senate what 
the country wants. He said, “other- 
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wise by law.” Mr. President, have we 
the “guts” to enact such a law? The 
answer to that question remains to be 
given. 

I was speaking on the subject of 
monkey wrenches. I trust that no com- 
mittee of this body will throw another 
monkey wrench into the situation go 
that we will have a condition bringing 
about general strikes throughout the 
country. When will Congress have the 
intestinal fortitude to see this policy 
through, to fulfill the demand of the 
overwhelming proportion of our people 
that strikes be curbed in this grave 


‘period? 


Mr. President, I have spoken of two 
monkey wrenches. There is another, 
the OPA monkey wrench. The third 
monkey wrench was thrown by OPA. 
Stubborn, ignorant, it ordered manufac- 
turers to produce at a loss. It followed 
Mr. Wallace’s prediction that wages 
could be increased without prices being 
increased. As a result of this economic 
stupidity, there were in many cases not 
only slow-downs in industrial production, 
but actual break-downs. 

Oh, Mr. President, there are 5,000,C00 
unemployed men in America today and 
$170,000,000,000 in purchasing power, 
ready to be invested in clothing, build- 
ing material, focd, and the like, and on 
the farms there is a need for farm ma- 
chinery. There are practically 2,000,000 
veterans drawing compensation from the 
Government. What a wonderful exam. 
ple of what the planners can do to bal! 
up a situation. 

The monkey wrenches must be with- 
drawn from the works of free enterprise 
if America is to prosper. The American 
people at the ballot box must wrest con- 
trol from those who throw the monkey 
wrenches. Congress must do its part to 
prevent the bureaucrats from further 
balling up the American production pic- 
ture. 

Mr. President, I wish to read the con- 
clusion of the telegram with which I 
started my remarks: 

We are not interested in having anyone 
in Washington run our business in any way, 
shape, or form. We got along for 50 years 
without the benefit of advice from the OPA 
or any other alphabetical agency. During 
the war, we and all others were willing and 
anxious to cooperate with the War Prvuduc- 
tion Board to help win a war. But to ask us 
to enter into this thing with the same vigor 
is like asking a man to be a cheer leader at 
his own execution. 

You can imagine our feeling when we 
learned this morning that this restriction 
had been announced and that the United 
States Senate had not even heard of it in 
advance. Just what are we sending Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to Washington for if 
the Government agencies can file a death 


‘ warrant for business without even consult- 
ing the Congress. ~ 


Mr. President, that is the challenge I 
leave in the laps of Members of this body. 
We stand here day after day talking 
about the small and the inconsequential, 
when a hurricane is on the horizon. I 
repeat, 5,000,000 men are out of work in 
America. We cannot get men to work on 
the farms of America, businessmen and 
others cannot get men to work, and prac- 
tically 2,000,000 of our veterans are draw- 
ing compensation. 
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We need everything. We cannot get 
production. We are talking about feed- 
ing Europe. Listen to this. Tomorrow 
morning the Department of Agriculture 
is announcing to America that next 
year’s crop of canned vegetables and 
fruits will be 45,000,000 cases short, and 
cases run from 24 to 48 cans. 

I see the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNow.Lanp] in the Chamber. 
Yesterday I said that the spinach crop 
and another vegetable crop had been lost 
in California because men would not go 
back to work. The story is definite and 
clear that unless men go back to work 
we will not get much of the fruit and veg- 
etables which are supposed to be ready 
for the canneries on the Ist of April. 

We sit here watching the house burn- 
ing, and we are talking about feeding 
Europe, and are talking about lending 
billions of dollars to Europe. Baruch 
says we should not be considering loans, 
but should be considering production. 
How can we lend if we have not the pro- 
duction? How can we meet the credit if 
we have not the production? 

Mr. President, it is up to us to move. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batu]. 

Mr. PEPPER, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Myers 

Austin Hart O’Daniel 
Bailey Hatch O’Mehoney 
Eall Hawkes Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper’ Radcliffe 
Biibo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Bridges Huffman Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Byrd Knowland Smith 
Capehart La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 

Chavez McClellan Taylor 
Connally McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McMahon Tobey 
Eastland Maybank Tunnell 
Ellender Mead Vanden berg 
Ferguson Millikin Walsh 
Fulbright Mitchell Wheeler 
Gerry Moore White 
Gossett Morse Wiley 

Green Murdock Young 
Guffey Murray 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the bill 
in the nature of a perfecting amend- 
ment to the section of the bill relating to 
the wage scale. I ask for consideration 
of the amendment. It is offered on be- 
half of a majority of the committee. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. The amendment is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let 
the amendment be stated to the Senate. 

The Curler CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out subsection (a) of section 5 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

Sec. 5. (a) So much of section 6 (a) of the 
act as precedes paragraph (5) thereof is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who is engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, and every employer who is en- 
gaged in any activity affecting commerce 
shall pay to each of his employees employed 
in or about or in connection with any place 
of employment where he is so engaged, wages 
at the following rates— 

“(1) during the first 24 months from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
amendments of 1946, not less than 65 cents 
an hour; 

“(2) during the next 24 months from such 
effective date, not less than 70 cents an 
hour; 

“(3) after the expiration of 48 months 
from such date, not less than 75 cents an 
hour; 

“(4) at any time after such effective date, 
not less than the rate (not less than 65 
cents an hour and not in excess of 75 cents 
an hour) prescribed in the applicable order 
of the Administrator issued under section 8.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Fresident, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Another amendment is 
pending before the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if I may 
comment upon that subject, let me say 
that the amendment is offered to only 
one subsection of a section of the bill. 
The emendment is a perfecting amend- 
ment to a section of the bill amended 
by the committee, and it is a perfection 
of the committee amendment. There- 
fore it is submitted, to take precedence 
over the Ellender-Ball amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Ellen- 
der-Ball amendment is not a substitute. 
It is an amendment. If the Senator 
from Florida wishes to ask unanimous 
consent that he be permitted to make 
this change I am perfectly willing to 
recommend .that consent be given, be- 
cause I can only find very minor changes 
in the proposal now submitted. But I 
certainly do not admit the principle that 
the Senator can interpose other amend- 
ments during the consideration of 
amendments which are pending. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest how the amendment wiil 
serve to help Senators in the considera- 
tion of the measure. If the Ellender- 
Ball amendment were adopted, it would 
become impossible for any Senator to 
differentiate in his vote between sections 
of the bill. I have been persuaded on 
behalf of the group identified with this 
amendment to offer it because I find 
some Senators who favor the committee 
wage scale of 65 cents, 70 cents, and 
75 cents, but do not want to go along on 
extended coverage. There are other 
Senators, some of whom are now before 
me, who have said they favor the ex- 
tended coverage but do not want to vote 
for the high-wage scale. Others have 
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said they wanted to vote in favor of the 
high-wage scale and in favor of extended 
coverage, but did not want to reduce the 
agricultural exemptions. This amend- 
ment offers a Senator the opportunity 
to vote, whether he wants the committee 
wage scale of 65 cents, 70 cents, and 75 
cents, or not. Any Senator who favors 
that wage scale has an opportunity to 
vote for it. Any Senator who is opposed 
to it has an opportunity to vote against 
it. If my amendment prevails, each 
Senator will have a separate opportunity 
to vote on extended coverage and on re- 
duced exemptions. I think thatis inline 
with the principle of severence, and it 
will be fair to the Senate to offer an 
opportunity to vote on the bill rather 
than to have to vote on practically a 
substitute for the whole bill. 

I submit that the amendment is in 
order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will read rule =-VIII of the Senate 
Rules: 

If the question in debate contains sev- 
eral propositions, any Senator may have the 
Same divided, except a motion to strike out 
and insert, which shall not be divided; but 
the rejection of a motion to strike out and 
insert one proposition shall not prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert a different 
proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion 
simply to strike out; nor shall the rejection 
of a motion to strike out prevent a motion 
to strike out and insert. 


The Chair calls especial attention to 
the next sentence: 

But pending a motion to strike out and 
insert, the part to be striken out and the 
part to be inserted shall each be regarded 
for the purpose of amendment as a question; 
and motions to amend the part to be stricken 
out shall have precedence. 


The committee amendment, being a 
complete substitute for the bill, under the 
practice of the Senate is regarded as 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The Ellender-Ball amendment, so- 
called, is a substitute for sections 2 to 9, 
inclusive, of the committee amendment. 
It is a motion to strike out and insert, 
as contemplated under rule XVIII, and 
is in the first degree only. 

Under the rule above cited, the part 
to be stricken out and the part to be 
inserted are each open to amendment, 
with precedence given to a motion to 
amend the part to be striken out. 

A motion to amend the part of the 
committee amendment embraced within 
sections 2 to 9, inclusive, which the El- 
lender-Ball amendment proposes to 
strike out, is in order as a perfecting 
amendment in the first degree, and takes 
precedence over the _ Ellender-Ball 
amendment. 

Therefore the point of order by the 
Senator from Ohio is overruled. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. The last language read by 
the Chair is: 

But pending a motion to strike out and in- 
sert, the part to be stricken out and the part 
to be inserted shall each be regarded for the 
purpose of amendment as a question. 


The 
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There is no doubt that the part to be 
stricken out and the part to be inserted 
could be separated as different issues, it 
seems to me, but are motions to amend 
the part to be stricken out motions to 
the original bill, or are they motions to 
the pending amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] ? 

I simply wish to have the procedure 
made plain. The Senate has a perfect 
right to vote separately on the question 
of wage scales and exemptions if it 
wishes to do so. It would take 2 weeks 
to do it, because it would require a series 
of approximately eight separate exemp- 
tions, and we should have to vote on 
them one after another, as I see the ex- 
tended coverage question. But we have 
a right to do that. 

Should this be an amendment to the 
original bill or an amendment to the 
Ellender-Ball amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
perfectly plain. After the semicolon in 
the last part of the rule, the language 
is as follows: 

And motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out shall have precedence. 


An amendment has been offered to 
strike out and insert; and under this rule, 
before that amendment is voted upon, 
any Senator has the right to move to 
perfect the part to be stricken out. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate not more than one and 
a half minutes. What this amendment 
does is to present for the consideration 
of the Senate the committee wage scale, 
namely, 65 cents an hour for the first 2 
years, 70 cents an hour for the second 
2 years, and 75 cents an hour at the be- 
ginning of the fifth year. I think the 
question is clear to Senators. I am 
ready to have the Senate vote on the 
wage scale. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I still feel 
that the procedure is very much con- 
fused. Let us suppose that this amend- 
ment is adopted, and then the Ellender- 
Ball amendment is adopted, striking out 
the new language. The Senator from 
Florida is not seeking to change the ex- 
isting section, except for a few words 
here and there. I should like to inquire 
whether, if this amendment should be 
adopted, and then the Ellender-Ball 
amendment should be adopted, the re- 
sult would be to restore the Ellender-Ball 
rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
seems perfectly clear to the Chair. It is 
proposed to strike out a part of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. The parliamentary in- 
quiry which I wish to make is this: Sup- 
pose the pending amendment were 
adopied. Then the Ellender-Ball 
amendment, if agreed to, would strike it 
out and provide the rates proposed there- 
in. Am I correct in believing that that 
would be the situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Ellender-Ball amendment if adopted 
would strike out the pending amendment 
and insert the rates of the Ellender-Ball 
proposal. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see any reason 
for objecting to this amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is ob- 
vious that the only way the Senate can 
voie definitely upon the wage scale is to 
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vote on this amendment first. If it is 
the pleasure of the Senate to adopt the 
committee wage scale, I dare say a way 
can be found to keep the Ellender amend- 
ment from reversing the action of the 
Senate. 

I believe the Chair has ruled—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a definite ruling on the ques- 
tion which I have propounded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has ruled as definitely as the Chair 
knows how to rule. If the Senator is 
displeased, he can appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I simply wish to be 
certain that if we agree to this amend- 
ment, we may then strike it out by adopt- 
ing ihe Ellender-Ball amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. The adoption of the Ellender- 
Ball amendment would eliminate the 
pending Pepper amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
object to this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would the adoption 
of this amendment in any wise preclude 
further amendments chenging the wage 
scale? The amendment would strike out 
a section of the bill which happens to 
contain the wage scale, but it is an 
amendment which inserts slightly differ- 
ent language. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
part of the committee amendment af- 
fected by this amendment, if adopted, 
would not be open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So if the pending 
amendment were agreed to, the Senate 
would be precluded from voting on any 
different wage scale than that proposed 
in the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate could vote on the Ellender-Ball 
proposal. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The point I wish to 
make clear is whether or not, after 
adopting this amendment «striking out 
the wage scale and certain language in 
the bill and reinserting a new wage scale, 
the Senate could vote upon a different 
proposition—say a wage scale commenc- 
ing with 60 cents an hour—without re- 
considering the amendment. 

The FRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
couid not consider an amendment to the 
original committee amendment covered 
by the Pepper amendment unless recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But an amendment to 
the so-called Ellender-Ball amendment 
would then be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
would be in order after the disposition of 
the Fulbright amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr.. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, the fact 
that section 5 (a) had once been 
amended would not interfere with action 
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on the Ellender-Ball amendment, strik- 
ing out the section which had been 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may | 
inquire of the Senator from Florida 
whether I correctly understand him to 
contend that his amendment, if adopted, 
would not change the Ellender-Ba)! 
amendment except to the extent of plac- 
ing in the bill the 65-, 70-, and 75-cent 
increases in wages? 

Mr. PEPPER. The pending amend- 
ment is purely and exclusively a wage 
scale amendment. A vote of “yea” on 
this amendment would be a vote for a 
65-cent rate for the first 2 years, a 70- 
cent rate for the second 2 years, and a 
75-cent rate at the beginning of the fifth 
year. That is all the vote would mean. 
What the Senate does subsequently with 
respect to the Ellender-Ball amendment 
or any other amendment is a matter yet 
to be deciced, but the question now be- 
fore the Senate is only the question of 
the wage scale. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to con- 
tinue my inquiry for a moment, until 
Iam clear, I notice in the amendment, 
as it lies on the desk, the provision that 
the wage scale shall apply to every em- 
ployer who is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce 
which is the present law; and also every 
employer who is engaged in any activity 
affecting commerce. Did the Senator 
intend to include that language in his 
amendment? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is the language 
of the committee amendment, and the 
commitiee amendment includes the ex- 
tended coverage. 

Mr. CORDON, Then, a vote for the 
Senator’s amendment would be a vote 
not only to increase wages, but to broaden 
the coverage? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; unless it were 
diminished by some other vote. 

Mr. CORDON. This amendment 
would in fact not only increase wages, 
but would also broaden the coverage. 

Mr. PEPPER. It does not affect 
exemptions. 

Mr. RUSSELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. In order that this ques- 
tion may be perfectly clear, I wish to 
offer an amendment to the Pepper 
amendment, if it be in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
in order. 

Mr. TAFT. I offer as an amendment 
to the Pepper amendment the provision 


It is 


- of section 6 (a) which is contained in 


the Ellender-Bali amendment, so that 
there may be a direct issue. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida does 
not change the committee amendment 
in any material regard. I now offer this 
section of the Ellender-Ball amendment 
as an amendment to the Pepper amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not understand that the Senator desired 
to offer an amendment. I wish to offer 
an amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida, and 1 
should like to have that amendment dis- 
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posed of before we vote upon the wage 


scele. I decline to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator declines to yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had understood that 
the Senator from Ohio desired to make 
astatement. I cannot yield for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. I wish 
to offer an amendment on my own 
behalf. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio can be recognized 
later. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia be stated, but I re- 
serve the right to make a point of order 
after it is stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia will be stated. 

The CH1EF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill, it is proposed to add a new 


section, to be properly numbered, as 
follows: 


Sec. 201. Section 301 (a) (1) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
striking out the following in the first sen- 
tence of said section and paragraph, to wit: 
“and in the case of all commodities for which 
the base period is the period August 1909 to 
July 1914, which will also reflect current 
interest payments per acre on farm in- 
debtedness secured by real estate, tax pay- 
ments per acre on farm real estate, and 
freight rates, as contrasted with such in- 
terest payments, tax payments, and freight 
rates during the base period,” and inserting 
the following in lieu thereof: “and, in the 
case of all commodities, which will also re- 
flect current interest payments per acre on 
farm indebtedness secured by real estate, tax 
payments per acre on farm real estate, freight 
rates, and the cost of all farm labor (on the 
basis of the national average and including 
hired workers, farm operators, and members 
of the families of farm operators engaged in 
work on the farm, computed for all such 
labor on the basis of wage rates for hired 
farm labor), as contrasted with such in- 
terest payments, tax payments, freight rates, 
and costs of all farm labor during the base 
period.” 

Sec. 202. The first sentence of paragraph 
(1) of section 2 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933, as amended, and as re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, approved 
June 3, 1937, as amended (7 U. S. C., 1941 
edition, sec. 602 (1)), be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a semicolon and by adding 
the following: “and, in the case of all com- 
modities, which will also reflect the cost of 
all farm labor (on the basis of the national 
average and including hired workers, farm 
operators, and members of the families of 
farm operators engaged in work on the farm, 
computed for all such labor on the basis of 
wage rates for hired farm labor), as con- 
trasted with the costs of all farm labor dur- 
ing the base period.” 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Russell amend- 
ment, as I understand it, either attempts 
to place a separate section in the bill or 
is an amendment of a section which is 
Separate from the one amended by the 
amendment whick I submitted. My 
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amendment, submitted on behalf of the 
committee, was a perfecting amendment 
to section 5, which is only the wage- 
scale section of the bill, whereas the.able 
Senator from Georgia proposes to insert 
in the bill another section, one dealing 
with a different subject, namely, the 
Pace bill modifying the principle of par- 
ity established under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
understand that there is any rule of 
relevancy in the Senate. The question 
of farm income and farm wages is cer- 
tainly germane and would be held such 
under any parliamentary ruling of which 
I have knowledge. But certainly there 
is no parliamentary rule of procedure in 
the Senate which requires or deals with 
relevancy. I offer the amendment as an 
amendment to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Florida, and 
I respectfully submit that my amend- 
ment is not an amendment in the third 
degree, and that it is wholly in order at 
this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is ready to rule. The pending bill 
is not an appropriation bill, but is a leg- 
islative bill. The question of germane- 
ness does not apply to a legislative bill 
of this kind. Any kind of amendment 
can be offered to it. The question of 
relevancy or germaneness does not apply. 

Therefore the point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair allow acomment? The question is 
not one of germaneness, but one of pri- 
ority of consideration. I do not mean 
to suggest that the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Georgia is 
not germane and not eligible. But the 
question is whether a committee amend- 
ment perfecting section 5 of the bill, 
which relates exclusively to the wage 
scale, should be displaced in priority of 
consideration by the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate must determine that question, 
and it will do so when it votes on the 
amendment. The Senator from Florida 
cannot choose the order in which amend- 
ments shall be voted on in the Senate. 
He has just offered an amendment to 
which the authors of some other amend- 
ments have objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has already ruled on the matter. 
There is no question in the world but 
that a Senator may offer an amendment 
to an amendment such as the one pro- 
posed by the Senator from Florida, which 
is an amendment to the substitute bill 
reported by the committee. After that 
amendment has been offered, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is within his rights in 
offering an amendment to it. Naturally, 
the vote is taken first on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia is an 
amendment to the amendment I have 
offered; is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. PEPPER, I believe that a com- 
mittee perfecting amendment offered to 
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a provision in the bill is not open to 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida cannot find in the 
rules any provision that a perfecting 
amendment is any different from any 
other amendment. Such an amendment 
can be further perfected, unless an 
amendment to it is in the third degree. 
My amendment is not an amendment in 
the third degree, and it is in order. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Florida desire to ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not expect this issue to be brought up in 
this fashion; but I think the Senate 
should settle the important issue in- 
volved in this amendment before ad- 
dressing itself to the matter of fixing 
wage scales, in connection with the 
measure reported by the committee. 

My amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida is what has 
commonly been called the Pace bill. On 
two occasions it has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. Prior to the 
time when it was ofiered by Representa- 
tive PACE, a proposal which was very sim- 
ilar was offered by Representative 
Brown, and was likewise adopted by the 
House of Representatives. All Senators 
recall that on one occasion the Pace bill 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and was submitted to the Senate. At 
that time there was an impending strike 
in all the coal mines; and the argument 
was urged so persuasively on the floor 
of the Senate that the adoption of the 
bill would fortify Mr. Lewis in his de- 
mands, that the Senate recommitted the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. As usual, Mr. Lewis gained 
all his demands which he desired to gain; 
but the farmer, as usual, had been shunt- 
ed aside to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and his condition is the 
same or worse. 

Mr. President, my amendment is di- 
rectly related to the issue which is before 
us. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in his ad- 
dress on the pending bill in which he 
discussed its effect upon agriculture, 
stated two or three times that there 
could be no question on earth that the 
wages received by those in industry had 
a direct bearing upon the wages paid to 
those who work on the farms. My 
amendment is offered to the Pepper 
amendment to the pending bill, Mr. 
President, because of my deep concern 
for the movement which apparently is 
under way in this country and which 
threatens to grind the farmers of our 
Nation out of business. 

The Congress has already enacted 
what is known as an employment bill. 
At one time it was called a full employ- 
ment bill. Later the word “full” was 
eliminated. Without regard to the 
omission of that word, all Senators know 
that that employment bill sets in force 
the machinery of Government to provide 
by tax funds from the common Treasury 
a series of public works projects to afford 
employment at the prevailing or going 
wage to those in this country at a time 
when such employment is not available 
in private industry. 
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We are now confronted with a bill 
which proposes to raise, over a period 
of time, to 75 cents an hour the min- 
imum wage which may be paid by any 
person in this country. Where does the 
farmer stand when he is confronted with 
a Government proposal, on the one hand, 
to establish public works at the going 
rate to those who are unemployed, and 
a proposal, on the other hand, to raise 
the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour? 
It can only mean that over a period of 
time those who are engaged in agricul- 
ture will cease their hopeless struggle, 
and will go to the public works or to an 
industry to obtain the minimum of 75 
cents an hour, and thus agricultural 
production in this Nation will be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask the 
able Senator from Georgia whether the 
so-called Pace amendment has been 
favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has not been re- 
ported at this session. It has been re- 
ported on two other occasions. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the so-called Pace 
amendment favored by the Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I imagine the Senator 
from Florida is well armed and equipped 
with the views of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on this measure, and I assume 
he will thunder them in the Senate be- 
fore the amendment is voted upon. 

Mr. PEPPER. As a matter of fact, 
has not the Senator from Georgia seen 
the published statement of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the effect that 
he does not support it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I saw such an article 
in the public: press, and I expressed my 
opinion thereon in the public press. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Will the Senator from Georgia advise 
the Senate whether the Farm Bureau, 
which is an active organization of farm- 
ers, favors the amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam not advised as to 
the position of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. PEPFER. Would the Senator 
from Georgia be surprised if he were 
told that at the last convention of the 
Farm Bureau, a motion to recommend 
enactment of the Pace bill was rejected? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not be in the 
slightest surprised, because I know some- 
thing of the attitude of those who at 
times speak for the Farm Bureau. It 
has been their view that they could hold 
back the tide of rising wages in the 
United States and, therefore, they have 
foregone any effort to increase the in- 
come of the farmer who sells his product 
for his wage. But they might as well 
try, like old King Canute, to forbid the 
tide of the ocean to rise; they might as 
well try to beat back the sea with a 
broom, as to attempt to beat back the 
tide of increasing wages in the United 
States. If they took the position the 
Senator from Florida stated, it was 
based on a serious error of judgment, 
and it is a disservice to those whom they 
represent. The farmers of my State, 
whether members of the Farm Bureau or 
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not, almost unanimously approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? Does the Sena- 
tor know whether the National Grange 
favors or opposes this amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not advised as 
to the position of the Grange. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the Senator be 
surprised if the National Grange had 
stated that it was opposed to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not be sur- 
prised in the slightest degree, because, 
just as in the case of the Farm Bureau, 
the National Grange has been endeavor- 
ing to hold back all wages, but of course 
it has not been able todo so. Industrial 
wages have been skyrocketing. 

Now the Senate has before it a bill pro- 
posing a great increase in the minimum 
wage, and in some form that bill will be 
passed. The organizations mentioned by 
the Senator from Florida have, in their 
efforts to hold down all wages, have not 
been in a position, of course, to seek pri- 
ority for the farmer. I am now seeking 
a small measure of equality for the farmer 
aiter the wage scale in all other business 
has already passed far beyond the scale 
that was envisioned or approved by the 
leaders of the two organizations to which 
reference has been made. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator informed 
as to what is the attitude of the farmers 
union in respect to the amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Iam not informed 
as to what is the attitude of the farmers 
union, but from what I have seen of it 
in recent months I would conclude that 
it would be opposed to the farm amend- 
ment and in favor of the Senator’s bill, 
because, according to its public pro- 
nouncements it has almost become an ad- 
junct or branch of the PAC. 

Mr. PEPPER. Are not the Farm Bu- 
reau, the National Grange, and the 
Farmers Union in favor of the pending 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They may be, I do not 
know, but the Senator from Florida 
should reelize that there are some Sen- 
ators in this body who take a position 
with regard to proposed legislation ac- 
cording to what they believe is right for 
the people in the communities they rep- 
resent, regardless of whether they have 
or have not a great vocal support of some 
powerful political organization. I have 
not asked representatives of the organi- 
zations to which the Senator has referred 
as to how they stand on this proposition. 
I should like to have them be in favor 
of the amendment, but if they are not 
it does not matter much to me because 
my view is that the welfare of the farm- 
ers whom I seek to represent in this body 
is inextricably bound up in this proposal. 
I want to go along on an increase in the 
minimum wage. I realize that we have 
approved a high wage level in this Na- 
tion so as to preserve a high national in- 
come in order to enable us to service our 
enormous debt. We must have high 
wages. But when we have high wages 
I assert that they should not be con- 
fined to those who are represented 
through any particular organization, 
whether it be the PAC, the A. F. of L., or 
the farm bureau. After all, all of the 
farmers of my State are not members of 
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any organization. If we are to raise 
the national income level by operation 
of law, it is high time that the farmers 
of this Nation have someone in or out 
of their organizations to present their 
cause for a small measure of equality, 
Many of the local farm bureaus in my 
State have advised me of their support 
of this amendment to increase their in- 
come along with all others in the country, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask the Senator 
from Georgia if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has approved the present mini- 
mum wage bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that he 
has approved it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I also ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if the American Farm 
Bureau has approved it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no knowledge 
as to whether they have approved it or 
not. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I ask the Senator 
from Georgia if the National Grange has 
approved the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sorry that I can- 
not answer the Senator’s question. I do 
not know. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether or not the Farmers 
Union has approved the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ido not know whether 
they approved it or not. For the reasons 
which I have already assigned, I assume 
that they approved it. I do not know 
what the Farm Bureau or the National 
Grange has done. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether or not Mr. Bowles 
has approved the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I know Mr. 
Bowles has approved it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What did Mr. Bowles 
approve for the cotton farmer in the way 
of ceilings on cotton? Did he or did he 
not try to ruin the cotton farmer? Iam 
pleased to note that the Senator from 
Georgia feels that there are some of us 
here who do not have to depend upon 
lobbyists and groups who sit outside this 
Chamber to tell us what to do, or what 
legislation to pass, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This 
same idea has been before the Senate on 
many different occasions. In 1944 an 
identical idea in the form of an amend- 
ment was offered to the price-extension 
bill. The matter was fought out on the 
floor of the Senate. At that time every 
farm organization, with the exception of 
the Farmers Union, supported the 
amendment. The Senate agreed to the 
amendment and the conferees finally 
juggled it out in conference. 

For the Recorp I wish to say that the 
Secretaries of Agriculture in the United 
States, insofar as the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has been in- 
formed, are favorable to and are sup- 
porting this bill. An identical bill passed 
the Senate once before and was sent to 
the other House. A controversy then 
arose over a threatened coal strike, and 
the authorities in control of legislation 
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asked that a resolution be passed recall- 
ing the bill. The bill was recalled from 
the House of Representatives. 

That, Mr. President, is the status of 
the matter as it stands today. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have asked questions 
only that the facts may be disclosed, and 
I will not interrupt the Senator further. 
But in his preliminary statement will he 
tell the Senate what would be the effect 
of the amendment which he is now offer- 
ing on the price of cotton, the price of 
corn, and the price of wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to do that before I conclude my re- 
marks. I do not wish to revert to that 
now, because I am discussing another 
phase of the subject. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for his contribution. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I do not 
think it adds a great deal to the stature 
of the Senate of the United States to 
have us reach a time when we cannot 
legislate on a bill without having it 
dinned into our ears that this organiza- 
tion, or that organization, or some other 
organization is opposed to or is in favor 
of the measure. 

All of us are glad to get the views of 
any person on any bill, but we should not 
have government by group pressure. 

The time has almost arrived, Mr. 
President, when those who do not have 
spokesmen, who represent powerful po- 
litical groups, cannot have their voices 
heard in the Senate of the United States. 
The time has almost arrived when the 
Senate will not consider any legislation 
except that which has been proposed or 
sponsored by some powerful political 
group which is seeking to get into its 
hands all of the power of the Govern- 
ment, and sometimes we are led to be- 
lieve that they will eventually attain their 
ends. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator from Georgia on 
his last statement. I have always main- 
tained that the responsibility for na- 
tional legislation is in the Senate of the 
United States and in the United States 
House of Representatives. I am always 
glad to receive the views of any organi- 
zation with regard to any proposed legis- 
lation, but in the final analysis the re- 
sponsibility for defeating or passing the 
legislation belongs to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
New Mexico is absolutely correct. This 
business of running around to find out 
how the PAC, or this group or some other 
group stands, before taking a position 
on pending legislation, certainly adds 
nothing to the prestige of the Senate, 
nor to the preservation of our form of 
government which we inherited from our 
forebears. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal 
about inflation and the effect which var- 
lous proposed measures would have 
upon our national economy. I have con- 
cluded that the views of most of us can 
be boiled down. We have been told that 
price increases which will result in a 
wage increase approved by some groups, 
is not inflationary. But let someone 
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else insist upon a small increase in the 
price of his commodity when it does not 
happen to meet with the approval of the 
person or group who are administering 
the bill, a threat is immediately posed of 
runaway inflation. It is not inflationary 
to increase the price of a raw commodity, 
such as steel, $5 a ton in order to allow 
a@ wage increase of 1842 cents an hour, 
or an average wage of $1.24 an hour in 
the great steel industry, but if we talk 
about a measure which would increase 
the wages of the cotton farmer 3 cents 
an hour, it immediately poses a terrific 
threat of inflation which is likely to wipe 
out all the Nation and destroy our na- 
tional economy, according to those who 
have cheerfully approved much greater 
increases under political pressure. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
during and following World War I the 
price of cotton was always between 30 
and 40 cents a pound. It reached a 
point of 42 cents in 1919, went down in 
1920, and then went up to between 35 
cents and 36 cents in the late 1920’s. 
That situation suggests only a thought 
and question which I wish to ask the 
Senator, in keeping with the statement 
which the Senator from Florida made, 
and the question which he asked as to 
what effect this proposal would have on 
the price of cotton. I may say that it 
will have the same effect as any wage 
scale which is set for labor by the Con- 
gress of the United States. As wages 
increase, let us allow the price of cotton 
to increase in computing farm parity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All Senators know, of 
course, that the only wage the farmer has 
is that which he receives for his prod- 
ucts in the open market. I understand 
from a computation made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, an agency of 
the Government under the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is bitterly opposed to 
the amendment, that under the pending 
measure the price of cotton would in- 
crease from a present market of around 
2612 cents a pound to 29 cents a pound, 
which is an increase of about 2% cents 
a pound. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
realize that because of increased costs 
and because the labor cost has increased 
300 percent today over the base period, 
cotton cannot profitably be produced at 
29 cents a pound? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think it can 
be, except in very rare cases. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is provided in 
the bill still would not be adequate for 
the producers of cotton, wheat, corn, or 
the other basic agricultural commodities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield for a short statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to 
make the observation that despite what 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Agriculture say to our good 
friends of the West and the South, we 
are today exporting enormous quantities 
of wheat and cotton. To whom? To 
England, to France, to Germany. What 
is paying for it? American money. All 
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they want to do is to keep farm prices 
down and keep taxes up, and ship those 
things to Europe and to the continent 
of Japan, so that they might think they 
are getting something for nothing. It 
makes no difference to General MacAr- 
thur whether he pays 40 cents for cotton 
or $3.50 for wheat. It is all our money in 
the end, and apparently the only people 
whom men like Bowles intend to injure 
and hurt and destroy are the rural farm- 
er, the cotton farmer, the wheat farmer, 
and the rural citizens of this country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
listened with some interest to the many 
learned arguments -which have been 
made on this floor in behalf of the origi- 
nal committee bill. I congratulate the 
sponsors of the bill for the magnificent 
preparation that was given to the ad- 
dresses we have been privileged to hear. 
I congratulate them for the pattern of 
their speeches. Each speaker apparently 
had agreed to cover some one phase of 
the subject, and they dealt with it very 
comprehensively, and much to the en- 
lightenment of the Senate. 

I was impressed with the arguments 
that were made about the necessity for 
maintaining a high level of national in- 
come. I was touched with the appeals 
that were made for assistance to the low- 
income groups of this Nation. I wish to 
point out to the Senate that each and 
every argument that has been made 
stressing the need for aiding those in the 
lower income brackets, every argument 
that has been made impressing upon us 
the necessity for maintaining purchasing 
power in this Nation if industry were 
not to languish and a period of unem- 
ployment were not to be brought about, 
applies with more force and with more 
justice to the amendment I now propose 
than it does to the bill that is reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, that is true because the 
farmers of this Nation are today, as they 
have ever been, the lowest income group 
in this Nation. That is true because we 
have learned from sad experience in the 
past that depressions start on the farm, 
with the drying up of farm buying power. 
When the farmer has not that with 
which to buy it is but a matter of months 
until the smoke no longer rolls from the 
chimneys of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and the streets of the cities 
are crowded with those who are unem- 
ployed looking for jobs at most any 
wages. The farmer is the last to enjoy 
any tide of prosperity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The committee certain- 
ly, and I certainly, are deeply sympa- 
thetic with the problem of the farmer 
which the able Senator is presenting, and 
I should like to ask whether it is not a 
fact that the reason why the Farm Fed- 
eration has not in the past and does not 
now, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
has not in the past and does not now, 
favor the Senator’s amendinent, is that 
the Secretary thinks, Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Porter think, it would work inflationarily 
in its influence—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Everything they do 
not favor is inflationary! 
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Mr. PEPPER. It would work inflation- 
arily in good times, but in depressions, 
if we put the Pace amendment—an 
alteration of the parity principle—into 
effect, it would hurt the farmer. Is it 
not a fact that the reason why the farm 
organizations have not favored the 
amendment is that it is fine in good 
times, but when labor becomes plentiful, 
in bad times, they do not want the cost 
of labor part of the parity principle, 
because it would pull the farm price 
down? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida a question— 
and I ask him in- good faith, because I 
am not advised—did the Farm Bureau 
Federation take any position before the 
Senator’s committee on the bill he spon- 
sors here? 

Mr. PEPPER. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Grange take 
any position on the bill before the Sen- 
ator’s committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Grange did not 
testify. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Neither organization 
appeared or testified? 

Mr. PEPPER. It did not; but they 
are not the spokesmen in this country 
for industrial wage increases, and it is 
singular that they did not appear and 
ask for the Pace bill if they believed it 
should be added to the pending bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to point 
out how fallacious that is, and the falla- 
ciousness of the reasoning of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture when he came here 
and abandoned those he was put in the 
President’s Cabinet to protect. He says 
this provision would hurt when times get 
hard and wages go down. What esca- 
lator is there in the committee bill to 
bring down the minimum wage when 
times get hard? It matters not how seri- 
ous a depression we may have, there is 
nothing in the bill which would bring 
down the wage; and the Secretary of 
Agriculture testified in behalf of the bill. 

Not only is there no escalator in the 
bill to bring down wages when times are 
hard, but I just pointed out that we had 
already enacted a so-called full employ- 
ment bill, to give employment to those 
who might be thrown out of work when 
times go bad, and therefore the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was in the sorry po- 
sition of supporting a measure to pro- 
tect and afford security to every group 
in this Nation except those he was sup- 
posed to represent, they being the Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Imerely wish to make 
an observation. A moment ago the Sen- 
ator from Georgia said that it appeared 
to him that depressions started with the 
farmers when their purchasing power 
dried up. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All lines of business 
are interrelated; of course, one depends 
on the other—— 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to say, 
from my studies of the subject, that de- 
pressions start when the bankers dry up 
the sources of credit. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That contributes, of 
course, but certainly the farmer has 
heretofore been the first to feel the ac- 


tual brunt of decreasing prices in this 
country and the last to enjoy prosperous 
periods, and I think a study of almost 
any depression we have ever had will 
sustain that statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did I understand 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
to say that the reason the Secretary of 
Agriculture assigned for his opposition to 
the amendment was that it was infla- 
tionary? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He stated it was in- 
flationary, and that it would not work 
in times when labor prices came down, 
though he was testifying in favor of a 
bill to maintain the wage at 65 cents an 
hour in good times and bad for everyone 
not working on the farm. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to call 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor to the hypocrisy of that argument. 
The Department of Agriculture figures, 
and rightly so, that each cent a pound 
for cotton figures 1 cent on the hourly 
wage of the man who produces the cot- 
ton. When cotton is 10 cents a pound 
the farmers wage is 10 cents an hour. 
Today, with cotton at 26% cents a 
pound, the farmer’s wage is 264% cents 
an hour. We have here an amendment 
which would raise that wage 2% cents 
an hour, from 26% cents to 29 cents, and 
it is said it is inflationary and should be 
defeated, and that at the same time we 
should pass a bill which would provide 
a minimum wage scale of 65 cents an 
hour. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we 
have had in this country for some time 
what is known as the parity formula. 
As a matter of fact, to show how the 
farmer has always been forced to follow 
in the wake of every other group in this 
Nation, there have been only 9 years— 
bear that in mind, there have been only 
9 years—in the 35-year period from 1910 
to 1944, when the farmer enjoyed even 
inadequate parity, which did not take 
into consideration his toil in his fields, 
and the toil of his wife and of his chil- 
dren in the fields, in producing the food 
and fiber which enable us to eat and wear 
our clothes. 

The late President Roosevelt has been 
quoted here. In a speech in 1942 he made 
a statement on parity. It is only a few 
lines long, but it is a good definition 
and shows his views upon the subject 
matter of the pending amendment. In 
a message to Congress on September 2, 
1942, President Roosevelt made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Parity is the fair relationship between the 
prices of the things farmers sell and the 
things they buy. 


And I ask Senators to heed this state- 
ment: 
Calculations of parity must include all 


costs of production, including the cost of 
labor. . 


That is what this amendment seeks to 
do. 

As a result parity prices may shift every 
time wage rates shift. 

Under the trend of legislation in this 
Nation today all wage rates are going up- 
ward, except the wage of the farmer, 
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which is chained to an index that js 
based on 1909 to 1914. 

Mr. President, I shall not tire the Sen- 
ate by lengthy statement of figures that 
demonstrate the odds against which the 
farmer has battled in the years which 
have gone, or those which will confront 
him in the future if the wages of all 
others are raised and his are left based 
upon a parity pe-iod without including 
the cost of farm labor. 

I do wish to point out, however, that 
based on the index of 100 for the years 
1910 to 1914, when wages, the cost of 
the things the farmers consumed, and 
the prices of farm commodities, were in 
balance, the hourly earnings of factory 
workers rose in that period from this 
weighted average of 100 to an average 
of 483 in 1945. The weekly wages of 
factory workers rose from 100 in this 
base period to 403 in 1945. The cost 
of living over that period rose only from 
100 to 188. The retail cost of food rose 
only from 100 to 182. The income of 
the farmer rose from 100, when com. 
pared with the 483 of the hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers, to a weighted 
average of only 207; about 40 percent 
of the increase in industrial wages. Bear 
in mind the fact there have been sub- 
stantial increases in hourly wages in 
industry since these figures were com- 
piled. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, every 
argument that has been made upon the 
Senate floor in behalf of this 65 cent 
per hour bill—and I hope that I will be in 
a position to vote for it because it is 
none too large as a minimum wage in this 
Nation—every argument that has been 
made in behalf of the bill applies with 
more force to my amendment than it 
does to the original committee bill. For 
example, here is a statement made in the 
committee report: 

This .disparity grows as Congress deliber- 
ates. 


We talk about the disparity between 
the relation of the low-income group and 
the national income. I point out that 
the disparity between the farm income 
and the national income grows more 
rapidly as the Congress deliberates upon 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I wish merely to point 
out the figures as to farm income, 4s 
compared with national income, as con- 
clusive evidence of the necessity of the 
Congress accepting my amendment. 
For 1945 the per capita income of our 
farm people was higher than it had ever 
been. It reached the staggering total 
of $570. The per capita income of those 
who do not live on the farms amounted 
to $1,290—two and one-half times as 
much as the farmer receives. Who is 
there to deny the statement that the 
farmer works harder and for longer 
hours than any group employed in 
industry? 

Mr. HICKENLCOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I might say 
to the Senator from Georgia that I am 
not prepared at this moment to present 
the detailed statistics, but I should like 
to give him some information and ask 
him if he is aware of these facts. These 
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facts apply to my State of Iowa, which 
is the most highly diversified farming 
State in the Union, and over all the 
most densely productive as a State, with 
the highest percentage of tillable land. 
But in the highest productive years, 1943, 
1944, and 1945, the net income of the 
average farmer in my State was approxi- 
mately $3,700. That is of the farmer 
himself. It took approximately 8,000 
man-hours of labor to produce that over- 
all net income. If the Senator cares to 
calculate by simple arithmetic he will 
find that that is far less than 50 cents 
per hour wages for the farmer for the 
man-hours that were put in on that 
farm, including his children and his wife, 
or the 3.6 persons it took to run the aver- 
age Iowa farm, so that the farmer in the 
highest period of income that we have 
ever had agriculturally in this country 
has not yet approached the hourly pay 
for the necessary work going into agri- 
rultural production that would be paid 
the mest common of labor in this coun- 
try today, in the roughest of occupations, 
digging ditches, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows 
that farming is not only the most back- 
breaking toil on earth, but it is sub- 
ject to more hazard, and farming is a 
greater gamble than any other line of 
endeavor known to mankind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And it is be- 
coming the most technical of operations, 
if it is suecessfully operated, of any wide- 
scale operation that we have in America 
industrially teday. I think those fig- 
ures are significant when we discuss the 
question of general wage scales in in- 
dustry and in other fields. Agricul- 
tural wages today, that is, the net in- 
come for the man-hours put in, do not 
begin to come up to the lowest scale for 

emmon labor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The constituents of 
the Senator from Iowa are most fortu- 
nate. I do not have the figures before 
me at this time for my State, but it is 
my recollection that they are only a 
little over half of what the Senator from 
Iowa indicated to be the farm income 
for his State. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I raise that 
point to support the Senator’s conten- 
tion that agriculture is not on a high 
scale of hourly income in comparison 
with the hours put in and the wages 
paid in other fields of industry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Along the line of 
the observation just made by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, while I do not have sta- 
tistics at hand at the moment to sub- 
stantiate the statement, I think no one 
would be able to challenge the state- 
ment that farm wages in the South, in 
our section of the country, on the basis 
of man-hours of labor actually put into 
what the farmer produces and on the 
basis of his gross income, have not yet 
begun to equal the existing minimum 
wage in our land. Now we are propos- 
ing to raise the industrial wage mini- 
mum to 65 or 70 cents, and leave the 
farmer down at a wage of about 30 cents 
an hour or less. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Arkansas is approximately correct be- 





cause I find that according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in March 1945 the wages 
of hired farm workers in the South were 
approximately 29 cents per hour. ; 

Mr. McCLELLAN. About 30 cents an 
hour would be a fair average of the wages 
earned by farmers in the South. That 
would be a fair average of the wages 
earned by the farmers and the members 
of their families for the man-hours of 
labor actually put into the producing of 
the crop. Now it is proposed to raise 
industrial wages without carrying the 
farmer’s wage and the farmer’s income 
along with them, and when we under- 
take to raise the farmer’s income the 
charge is made that it is inflation. I 
say that the economy of this country 
ought to be kept geared together. 
Farmers, industrial workers, and all 
other earners should be geared together 
so that we will keep a balanced economy. 
If, by law, we are to fix a very high 
minimum wage for industry and at the 
same time not carry the farmer along 
we are going to have a depressed and 
an oppressed agriculture. If it is right 
by law to fix our economy or have a man- 
aged economy in America, then we had 
better do a little managing and give a 
little protection to those who produce 
the food and the fiber that are indis- 
pensable to our existence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Since the war has 
ended organized labor in America has 
had an increase of from 15 to 20 percent. 
It had to fight for it, and did fight for it 
and secured it. Now it is proposed to 
increase the minimum wage of unorgan- 
ized labor from 40 to 65 cents. That 
takes care of both groups of labor. 
Therefore, I see nothing wrong in pro- 
viding an increased wage for the farmer. 
I will support this amendment. It is 
only fair. I cannot see how anyone 
could disapprove of it. If we are to take 
care of all other groups in America, we 
should likewise take care of the farmer. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the state- 
ment made by the able Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan], which made 
it appear that the sponsors of the bill 
are in favor of an increase for indus- 
trial labor but are not in favor of an 
increase for agricultural labor because 
they do not favor this particular amend- 
ment, I invite attention to the fact that 
Mr. Bowles testified before the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor that in re- 
spect to tobacco, which would be affected 
by the pending bill, and in respect to 
cotton textiles, which would be affected, 
the increase in the cost of living would 
be negligible, whereas in respect to lum- 
ber he stated that the pending bill would 
increase the price of lumber possibly 5 
percent. 

I ask the Senator to compare that with 
what the Secretary of Agriculture stated. 
I assume that he has access to the cor- 
rect statistics. In speaking of this 
amendment he said that it would in- 
crease the parity prices of the principal 
commodities such as corn, cotton, and 
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wheat by approximately 33 percent. He 
points out that the price of wheat would 
go up from $1.57 a bushel to $2.10 a 
bushel; that the price of corn would go 
up from $1.14 a bushel to $1.52 a bushel; 
and that the price of cotton would go 
up from 22 cents a pounc to approxi- 
mately 293 cents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is speak- 
ing ‘of increases above the present parity 
prices. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And not above the 
present market. The market prices of 
some of those commodities are consider- 
ably above the present parity prices. I 
know that cotton has sold recently for 
approximately 27 cents a pound. Soeven 
under those figures the increase could 
not be more than two and a fraction 
cents a pound. 

Mr. PEPPER. I merely wish to have 
the Senator compare the 2% cents a 
pound as a minimum—although both Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Porter, as well as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, say that the 
increase would be greater—with the in- 
crease in the cost of living which would 
result from the passage of this bill. 
Even 22 cents a pound for cotton is “ar 
different from the increase in the cost of 
living which would result from the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. 

in a moment. 

Mr. President, the pitiful 2'-cent in- 
crease in his wage which the cotton 
farmer would receive under this emend- 
ment must be compared to the increase 
which the Senator is spensoring for non- 
farmers, namely, an increase from 40 
cents an hour to 65 cents an hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Faul Porter, in a 
letter to me dated March 14, states that 
in his opinion—and he is the OPA .\d- 
ministrator—farm prices would be in- 
creased, on the average, by 20 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is much less 
than the 33 percent which the Senator 
mentioned a moment ago. 

As I stated a few moments ago, it so 
happens that both Mr. Bowles and Mr. 
Anderson have approved an increase of 
18% cents an hour for all those in the 
higher skills in industry. They are sup- 
porting an increase of 25 cents an hour 
in the minimum wage for those not in 
the higher skills in industry. Yet they 
would deny any increase whatever to the 
farmer. They can obtain figures and 
statistics to suit their position. We have 
been told that some of these wage in- 
creases were bulges in the line; but it 
begins to look as though they were 
breaches instead of bulges. It all de- 
pends upon whose ox one wishes to gore, 
or whose back one wishes to scratch. If 
one wishes to scratch the backs of a cer- 
tain group, and increase wages 15 or 20 
cents an hour, he can find reason for 
doing so, and can claim that it is not 
inflationary. But if he does not wish to 
scratch the backs of another group 
which would receive an increase of 2'2 
cents an hour, he can say that such an 
increase would be wildly inflationary and 


I shall be glad to yield 
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would destroy the economy of the coun- 
try. We must take into consideration 
the attitude of those who are doing the 
figuring before we accept their figures. 
I will not go along with those who fight 
for higher wage levels and state they 
are not infiationary, and at the same 
time would deny a pittance to the farmer 
by contending it will ruin the country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, ‘will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with what the Senator from Georgia says. 
We must take into account who is doing 
the figuring. The able Senator from 
Florida first suggested that the proposed 
amendment would raise prices by 3313 
percent. Later, in a letter from Mr. 
Bowles, the figure of 20 percent is used. 
Today it is not possible to buy good cot- 
ton in the cotton mills of the Carolinas 
or New England for less than 100 points 
over the present future market. If Mr. 
Bowles knew anything about cotton he 
would know that good cotton is now 
bringing 281% or 29 cents a pound. The 
parity formula has nothing to do with the 
price, but Mr. Bowles knows nothing 
about cotton. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to conclude my 
remarks, but I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to inquire 
of the able Senator from Georgia, inas- 
much as the group of Senators which he 
represents in this debate is opposed to 
the 65-cent minimum—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. lo, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that I represent no 
grcup of Senators. I represent only my- 
self. I do not like the group complex. 
Some people believe that a Senator does 
not rise cn the floor of the Senate unless 
he represents a large group of 18 or 20 
Senators sponsoring an amendment. 
When I speak here I represent the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and what I deem to be 
the views of my constituents. I do not 
go for the group idea. I hope to have 
the support of a large group but I speak 
only for myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I apolo- 
giz2. I dissolve the group. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Inasmuch as there are 
those who are opposed to applying the 
minimum wage to farm workers, how 
does the Senator propose to pass on to 
the great group of farm workers who do 
not own the land the benefits of the Pace 
amendments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator raises a 
question which somewhat surprises me. 
I lcoked into that question because the 
Senator from Illinois had made the same 
suggestion earlier in the debate. 

In this country there are farm opera- 
tors who actually work upon the farm, 
and who depend upon the products of 
their toil for their wage. They number 
approximately 5,140,000, as compared 
with 1,880,000 hired workers. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho proposes to deny to the 
more than 5,000,000 operators who own 
their farms and work upon them and 
depend upon the sale of the products of 


their toil for their wage any increase 
whatever in this day of increasing wages, 
for fear that some of the 1,880,000 hired 
workers might not get all that was com- 
ing to them. 

If the Senator wishes to go along on 
an over-all increase, possibly we could 
devise some plan which would make sure 
that the farm workers obtained the ben- 
efit of the increase. We might write 
such a provision into the bill, fixing the 
minimum wage. I am not sure that the 
bill as reported by the committee does 
not already fix a minimum wage for 
many classes of farm workers who work 
for wages. I know that those who work 
in the woods felling and sawing timber 
would be covered by it. I believe that 
those who work on irrigation projects 
would be covered by the provisions of 
the bill. I believe that many classes of 
so-called hired farm workers are already 
covered by the terms of the bill as re- 
ported from the committee. The farm 
owner who works his lands with his fam- 
ily is not covered or protected. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I merely wish to make 
it clear that I am not disinterested in the 
fate of the farmers, but I am not par- 
ticularly excited, inasmuch as the farm- 
ers, as represented by their farm organi- 
zations, have not been very much excited 
over including the Pace amendment. It 
is not that I am disinterested in the 
farmers, but I am positively interested in 
seeing that the farm workers, who do not 
own the land, participate in any benefits 
which may be given to the farmers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam equally as inter- 
ested as is the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. From what part of the 
bill does the Senator draw his construc- 
tion that agricultural workers employed 
in irrigation projects are included? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say that 
those employed on irrigated farms were 
included; but under the definition given 
in the bill there is some question in my 
mind whether those actually employed in 
doing the ditching and getting the water 
to the farms are covered. I believe that 
they are. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ypield. 

Mr. MAYRBANK. I merely wish to 
comment on what the Senator from 
Idaho stated, and the question which he 
asked the Senator from Georgia about 
those who work on the farms. As a re- 
sult of laws enacted by the Congress of: 
the United States. sponsored by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BaNKHEsD] 
and others, many of those who years ago 
worked on the farms, have been able, 
through the assistance of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, to purchase their 
own farms. Many thousands have done 
so during the past few years. With that 
program under way, I think there will be 
far fewer than the 1,800,000 hired work- 
ers to whom the Senator referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I wish to refer to the 
question which was asked the Senator, as 
to whether workmen on 4 farm perform- 
ing labor in connection with irrigation 
ditches would be covered under the terms 
of the bill. At the present time the em- 
ployees of an irrigation company getting 
the water to the farm are covered; but 
the men on the farm growing the crops 
and operating the ditches on the farm 
itself are not covered. Nor is there any 
intention to include them in the coverage 
under this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for clarifying the matter. The question 
was raised the other day on the floor 
of the Senate, and no Senator could 
answer the question as to whether they 
were or were not covered. I am glad 
that the Senator from Vermont, who is 
the agricultural expert advising the 
sponsors of the bill, has clarified that 
matter for the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I am interested in the 
comment of the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. TayYLor], who shows his concern— 
and I have a like concern—for workmen 
who are hired on the farms, who do now 
own the farms, and who are not covered 
under the existing legislation or the pro- 
posed legislation or any proposed amend- 
ments to any part of it. However, I 
suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
there will be some values which will ac- 
crue to that class of persons even though 
the law does not reach them. I call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
the amendment which has been offered, 
and which in the first place was reported 
by the committee—I refer to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a perfecting 
amendment, which now is under discus- 
sion, broadens the coverage of the wages- 
and-hours law so as to include all em- 
ployers in any activity affecting com- 
merce; and commerce is defined as be- 
ing— 

Any activity in commerce or necessary to 
commerce or competing with any activity in 
commerce or where the payment of wages at 
rates below those prescribed by this act or 
where the employment of oppressive child 
labor would burden or obstruct or tend to 
burden or obstruct commerce or the free 
flow of commerce. 


That occurs to me to be rather broad 
language. [Laughter.] As nearly as I 
can apply it, it means that once the smoke 
clears away and once the wage and hour 
law has been passed as it has been re- 
ported from the committee, every indus- 
try and activity, interstate and intra- 
state, inthis country, except those which 
are specifically excluded. under the terms 
of the amendment itself, will come under 
that definition. 

If that be the case, then does it not 
necessarily follow that the minimum 
wage affecting all those employees will 
be a more attractive wage than the wage 
any man can get when working on a farm 
er the wage which any farmer can af- 
ford to pay to a man who is working on 
his farm, with the result that there will 
be a continual flow of labor away from 
the farmers and into industries, and that 
will leave the farmer in the position of 
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having himself and his family burdened 
with operating the farm or with meeting 
higher wages, but not receiving for his 
products any higher prices with which 
to pay the higher wages? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
cannot be any question about the cor- 
rectness of the statement just made by 
the able Senator from Oregon. There 
is a group of persons in this country, Mr. 
President, who think that the people of 
the United States should go out of the 
farming business. There are some of 
our master minds and our great econ- 
omists who are of the opinion that we 
should retire from agriculture because 
we cannot compete with other lands in 
the matter of the low level of living. 
That group contends we should obtain 
the raw materials from Argentina, from 
Brazil, and from other countries of South 
America, and that we should become just 
a Nation of processors, where all people 
could enjoy the higher wages paid to 
those engaged in the processing indus- 
tries. 

Mr. President, I cannot subscribe to 
that school of thought or that philosophy. 
If it ever gains any strength in this coun- 
try, I think the United States is doomed. 
But that group is the only group I know 
about which could look with equanimity 
upon a condition in this country which 
would result in increasing the wages of 
everyone but the farmer, and would pro- 
vide employment in times of unemploy- 
ment for all our people except the farm- 
ers. 

Mr. President, the values to this coun- 
try tc be found in agriculture are not 
confined to the food we eat or the clothes 
we wear. We might be able to send to 
foreign lands and obtain the grain and 
the cotton and the wool and the other 
things which are necessary to sustain 
us in life. Of course, we might find our- 
selves in a bad situation and in very poor 
condition in time of world catastrophe or 
war, but probably we could exist. How- 
ever, Mr. President, any such develop- 
ment as that, in my judgment, would 
strike a mortal blow to the soul of 
America. When we go back to the 
farms, we find those who live close to 
nature. They have time to think. They 
are not susceptible to the ebb and flow 
of the tide of public opinion. We may 
say what we please, but they are the 
sheet anchor of our civilization. When 
we are considering an increase in wages 
for this group and that group and an in- 
crease in prices in order to permit the 
payment of those wages, I, for one, do not 
propose to be deterred by the cry—which 
has been raised by those who are opposed 
to this amendment—that it is impossible 
to help the farmer without destroying 
the country, because I feel in my heart 
that we cannot save the country and de- 
stroy the farmer. Today 20 percent or 
30 pereent of the people of the United 
States live on farms. They realize the 
benefits of the independence of farm life, 
and they live close to nature. They know 
what religion means, other than as a 
form. They rear the children who have 
saved this Nation in times of emergency, 
and in normal times they give us many of 
the great men in our cities. If we did 
not have them, this Republic would fade 
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and wither away and die. The main- 
tenance of our farm population is some- 
thing more than dollars and cents; it is 
what keeps the soul of the United States 
alive. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to allay the 
fears expressed by the Senator from 
Oregon that the farmers in his State will 
have to raise their wages if the pending 
minimum-wage bill goes into effect. Let 
me say that, according to figures of the 
Department of Agriculture, the average 
earnings of farm workers in the West— 
and for purposes of the figures, several 
States are grouped together, but they 
include the State of Oregon—were 177 
cents an hour, as of last September, or 
more than the highest figure which has 
been estimated by anyone in contemplat- 
ing minimum wage scales. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Georgia will yield to me 
long enough to permit me to reply to the 
Senator from Vermont, I should like to 
say that, so far as I can determine, no 
provision of the existing law and no 
pending or proposed amendment affects 
wages in my State or in the Pacific 
Northwest. The wages in my State are 
higher in every value than the wages 
which would be prescribed by the pend- 
ing bill, but the bill does affect some con- 
ditions in some of the other 47 States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from 
Oregon for being able to look beyond the 
confines of his own State and for taking 
some interest in the general welfare of 
these United States. 

Now I wish to conclude in a brief time. 
I desire to offer for the Recorp certain 
tables which show the prices of various 
agricultural commodities, as computed 
on a 1945 basis. I do not have the 1946 
figures, which I believe were referred to 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

(See exhibit A.) 

I also desire to offer a table showing 
that for a period of 35 years, with seven 
rare exceptions, the farmer has been be- 
hind his fellow citizens in the battle for a 
livelihood and to enjoy the better things 
of life. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. President, I feel very keenly that 
this amendment is as important, if not 
more important, than the original com- 
mittee bill. The figures which I have 
obtained and the information which 
comes to me show that the boys who are 
returning from service in the Army and 
Navy of the United States are not re- 
turning to the farms. We cannot ex- 
pect them to go back to the farms and 
work for a pauper’s wage when all of 
their fellow citizens throughout this 
country who work in industry are pro- 
tected by the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment in receiving a wage several times 
that amount. They desire the good 
things of life as much as anyone. Who 
can blame them for seeking relief from 
the present hardships of farm life and 
low income? 

I believe that some action here and 
now which would show the farmers of 
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this Nation that they are not forgotten 
in this move to increase the national 
income and to increase the wage level 
of all those in the country except the 
farmers, is necessary if we are to main- 
tain the people on the farms and to get 
the returning soldiers to go back to the 
farms. Mr. President, I believe it is de- 
manded by the dictates of justice and 
in the interest of the public welfare. I 
reiterate that every argument which has 
been made about our responsibility for 
low-level income groups applies even 
more strongly to the farmers than it does 
to any other group. 

Mr. President, I apprehend that in the 
course of this discussion there will be 
very few who will take the position that 
the farm wage level is excessive and that 
under the amendment the farmer would 
receive more money than he would be 
entitled to. I do not believe there are 
many Senators who will say that the 
farmer is not entitled to a wage level of 
at least 40 cents or 45 cents an hour 
if everyone else is to have a minimum 
of 65 cents an hour. The attack which 
will be made upon this amendment will 
be by those who claim to be its friends. 
They will tell us that it is a good proposi- 
tion and that they would be in favor 
of it as an independent bill, but they 
will say they cannot support it as an 
amendment to this bill) Mr. President, 
more good legislation fas been killed 
on the specious plea that “this is not 
the right place for it” than by anything 
else I know of. The statement is meade, 
“It is a good bill and we are in favor of it, 
but it should not be added to this bill 
because it is an industria] labor bill.” 
We shall be told, “I am for it, but it has 
no place in this bill.” 

Mr. President, I wish to tell you now 
that in my opinion no man who really 
desires to help the farmer in this fight 
for equality will be deceived by any such 
claptrap as that. If we are in favor of 
this proposition and if we ever hope to 
see it written into law, we had better 
vote for it on this bill, because we shall 
never get it in any other way. 

Now they have the right horses hitched 
to this bill. They have Mr. Philip Mur- 
ray and the PAC and powerful political 
groups hitched up to this bill, and they 
will pull it through very fast. They will 
pull it through awfully fast. When we 
get down to voting on a separate propo- 
sition a letter will probably be received 
from Mr. Philip Murray saying that he 
favors it in the abstract, but there will 
not be any political goon squads to see 
that everyone votes for it. There are 
different ways in which a proposal may 
be supported; one, by resolution or letter, 
and the other by turning on the cold 
steel and beating the boys into line. If 
we want this proposal to be adopted, it 
must be voted for now. When it gets 
down to the White House as an inde- 
pendent proposition many alleged spon- 
sors will be present for the purpose of 
urging that it not be signed. They will, 
in large part, be urging a veto. So, I 
hope that no man who really wants to 
see this small measure of justice dealt 
out to the farmers of this country will 
fall for any claptrap and bunkum that 
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this proposal is a good thing and should 
be adopted, but this is not the right place 
to do it. 

Mr. President, if we hope to secure any 
measure of justice to the farmers in the 


great effort to increase our national in- 
come and our national wage level, this 
is the third and last opportunity which 
we will have to see the proposal enacted 
into law. 


EXHIBIT A 


Specified farm products: Base period average price, prices received by farmers, present 
parity, and parity calculated under H. R. 754, Sept. 15, 1945 
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EXHIBIT B 


Comparison of wages, cost of living, food 
costs, and farm prices, 1910 to date 
|1910-14= 100] 
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fource: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Il., 
Sept. 19, 1945. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, before 
we conclude for the day, and in order 
that the Senate and the country as a 
whole may have the benefit of the ad- 
vice of two important officials of our 
Government, I wish to read into the 
Recorp two letters. The first letter is 
from Mr. Paul Porter, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, dated 


March 14, 1946. It is addressed to me, 
and reads as follows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1946. 
The Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have been informed that 
an amendment embodying the principal pro- 
visions of the so-called Pace bill (H. R. 754) 
has been Offered as an amendment to the 
legislation on minimum-wage standards now 
before the Senate. I am gravely concerned 
over the consequences which this amendment 
would have, and I am writing to explain to 
you the reasons for this concern. 

The Pace amendment calls for recalculation 
of parity through the inclusion in the parity 
index of “the cost of all farm labor (on the 
basis of the national average and including 
hired workers, farm operators, and members 
of the families of farm operators engaged in 
work on the farm, computed for all such labor 
on the basis of wage rates for hired farm 
labor).” The effect of this amendment, if 
adopted, would be to increase the parity index 
by approximately one-third. In January 1946 
the index stood at 177. If the Pace amend- 
ment had been in effect the index for that 
month would have been 236. 

With the parity index qt 236 most principal 
farm commodities would be below the new 
parity and their prices would consequently 
have to be raised at once. This would not, 
however, be the end of the matter. The 
maintenance of farm production requires that 
roughly the prevailing relationship among 
farm prices be maintained. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to raise many farm prices 
above the new parity level. 

Our most conservative estimate is that farm 
prices would have to be increased on the 
average by 20 percent. With the increase 
limited to this amount the new parity ratio 
would be 105 as compared with the actual 
January ratio of 116. This resulting margin 
of only 5 percent above parity makes plain 
how conservative is our estimate of a 20-per- 
cent rise in farm prices. 

A rise of 20 percent in farm prices would 
require an increase of 15 percent in the retail 
prices of food—or, alternatively, approxi- 
mately a trebling of current food subsidy 
paymenis. On food alone, therefore—quite 
apart from the effect of a rise of farm prices 
upon the retail prices of clothing and tex- 
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tiles—this would mean an increase of about 
6 percent in consumers’ prices as a whole. 
This is roughly double the rise that wou'g 
take place if all present food subsidies were 
removed. 

Even upon the basis of these conservative 
estimates, therefore, it is plain that the Pace 
amendment would force an immediate spurt 
in the cost of living, a rise so sharp that the 
stabilization program would have no rea! 
chance of survival. For an immediate rise 
of 6 percent or more in cost-of-living prices— 
adding more than $4,000,000,000 to the an- 
nual food budget of American families— 
would cut the recent and pending wage in- 
creases by at least one-third and would auto. 
matically re-open the entire wage-price con- 
troversy. In my judgment, another round 
of wage demands at this time would involve 
price consequences that weuld completely 
wreck the stabilization program. 

Farmers today, not only as a whole but in 
all sections of the country and in all types 
of farming, are enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. National policy is explicitly geared 
to the maintenance of a high level of farm 
income, not only the support programs for 
farm prices but through sustaining the buy. 
ing power of the other economic groups who 
constitute the farmers’ cash customers. That 
policy cannot succeed if the stabilization 
program is wrecked. The farmer can be 
protected against a repetition of the catas- 
trophic slump of farm prices, farm income, 
and farm-land values that followed the last 
war only if this time we succeed in keeping 
the economy as a whole on an even keel. 

I cannot believe that the farmers of this 
country want to see the stabilization pro- 
gram wrecked for a temporary and indeed 
illusory gain. Neither labor nor management 
have been willing to press their claims t 
the point where the stabilization program 
would be wrecked. I am sure that the farm- 
ers are equally farsighted and equally aware 
of their own true interests and the interest 
of the Nation as a whole. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Florida who wrote the 
statement that neither labor nor man- 
agement have pressed their claims? 

Mr. PEPPER. The letter is signed by 
Paul A. Porter, Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Did Mr. Porter state that 
the pending proposal would increase the 
food bill of the Nation by $4,000,000,000? 

Mr. PEPPER. This is the language 
to which the Senator undoubtedly re- 
fers: 


A rise of 20 percent in farm prices would 
require an increase of 15 percent in the Tetal! 
prices of food—or, alternatively, approxi- 
mately a trebling of current food-subsids 
payments. On food alone, therefore—quite 
apart from the effect of a rise of farm prices 
upon the retail prices of clothing and tex- 
tiles—this would mean an increase of about 
6 percent in consumers’ prices as a whole 
This is roughly double the rise that would 
take place if all present food subsidies were 
removed. 

Even upon the basis of these conservative 
estimates, therefore, it is plain that the 
Face amendment would force an immediate 
spurt in the cost of living, a rise so sharp 
that the stabilization program would have 
no real chance of survival. For an imme- 
diate rise of 6 percent or more in cost of 
living prices—adding more than $4,000,000,- 
000 to the annual food budget of American 
families—would cut the recent and pending 
wage increases by at least one-third and 
would automatically reopen the entire wage- 
price controversy. 
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Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Adminis- 
trator does not say that the rates pro- 
posed under the Senator’s amendment 
would increase wages somewhere between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 which, 
obviously, under present conditions, 
would have to be passed on to the con- 
sumer. So, it really seems to me that if 
Mr. Porter is opposed to a $4,000,000,000 
rise in the price of food, he should be 
opposed to a $4,000,000,000 increase ia 
wages which would be reflected in the 
cost of living. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; allow me to sub- 
mit that, in my opinion, the analogy is 
not a correct one. Mr. Bowles testified 
that the entire addition would be ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 if the bill were 
applied to the entire private nonagricul- 
tural economy. He said that very little 
of that would reach the consumer, except 
in respect to lumber, as to which the price 
increase would be 5 percent at the manu- 
facturing level and much less at the retail 
level. In respect to tobacco and textiles, 
he thought that the middlemen and the 
producers could absorb practically the 
small additional cost which they would 
have to bear, whereas food costs would be 
an expense added to the pocketbook of 
the American purchaser of food. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator not re- 
member that Mr. Bowles said that wages 
in the automobile industry could be in- 
creased by 18 percent without an in- 
crease being necessary in the cost of au- 
tomobiles, and that an increase could be 
allowed in wages in the steel industry 
without raising the price of steel? And 
has not the Senator observed that an 
increase in the price of those products 
has taken place in spite of Mr. Bowles’ 
predictions? In this case Mr. Bowles 
actually admits that the rates proposed 
by the Senator, as contrasted with those 
which are proposed in the amendment of 
the minority Members, would actually 
increase substantially the price of lumber 
and other materials. If Mr. Bowles 
makes such an admission now, I think we 
may judge from past experience that the 
increases will be three times what Mr. 
Bowles has estimated. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Ohio that in the 
first place I was reading a letter from 
Mr. Porter and not from Mr. Bowles. I 
am about to read a letter from Mr. 
Bowles. The Senator will also recall that 
when Mr. Bowles was interrogated, I be- 
lieve by the Senator from Ohio, with re- 
gard to the effect of recent wage in- 
creases on the prices of automobiles, he 
Said there would be an increase, as I re- 
call, of about $4 a car. 

Mr. TAFT. That statement was di- 
rectly contrary to Mr. Bowles’ previous 
report, the reports of his economists 
which were published in the press, and 
contrary to the reports of Mr. Wallace. 
It was contrary to the findings of the 
President’s fact-finding board, which 
followed largely the principles laid down 
by Mr. Bowles. 

The effect of all those reports and 
Principles was that an 18-percent in- 
crease in the wages paid to automobile 
workers would result in no increase in 
‘he price of automobiles. Now Mr. 
Bowles has commenced to hedge and ad- 
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mits that the increase in wages will have 
an effect on the prices of commodities. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yet, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio will recall that dur- 
ing all the wage negotiations with respect 
to the steel and automobile industries 
there was spoken of from time to time an 
expected price increase which was to be 
allowed to the industries affected. This 
price increase was not predicated on the 
wage increase. 

Mr. TAFT. That, however, was con- 
trary to Mr. Bowles’ whole theory, and 
it was put over to him, and his theory 
was so wrong that he had to yield. I 
say that if in this case he is willing to 
admit that a minimum wage is inflation- 
ary to any extent, we can assume it is a 
great deal more inflationary than he is 
willing to say. 

Mr. PEPPER. I know the Senate de- 
tects the difference between what Mr. 
Porter actually says and the impression 
gained by the Senator from Ohio. Mr. 
Bowles said that the increase to the wage 
bill made by the committee bill would 
take very little out of the pocket of the 
consumer, that except with respect to 
lumber, where there was a 5-percent in- 
crease at the manufacturing level and 
much less at the consumer level, it could 
be absorbed by the middleman and by the 
producer. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me finish my state- 
ment. When we add $4,000,000,000 to the 
cost of food to the people of this country, 
that means that has to come out of the 
purchasing power of the consumer of the 
food ane that is the difference, that one 
would raise the farm prices 20 percent, 
Mr. Porter says, whereas Mr. Bowles 
says—and I am quoting my authority— 
that the pending bill will have relatively 
little influence upon the cost of living to 
the American people. That is the differ- 
ence between the Pace amendment and 
the pending bill. If Senators want to 
dispute what these authorities say, of 
course, that is within the prerogative of 
any Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the greatest fal- 
lacy we can possibly assume. We can- 
not have a general increase in wages 
without an increase in prices. There is 
no market, there is no other place where 
the increase can go. The wages today 
represent over 70 percent of the national 
income of the United States, and if it 
were possible by any chance to squeeze 
a little out of profits, they might be 
raised to 72 percent, an increase of 3 
or 4 percent, instead of an increase of 
some 62 percent, as proposed in the par- 
ticular wage bill now pending. I say 
that Mr. Bowles’ theory that we can in- 
crease weges without increasing prices 
is a complete fallacy. It cannot be done 
in the long run. It might be done tem- 
porarily, perhaps, by holding prices 
rigid, or temporarily by forcing little 
people out of business. It seems to me 
there is only one place where an in- 
crease can come, and that is an increase 
in productivity. Certainly there is 
nothing today to justify the idea that 
Wages can be increased without an in- 
crease in prices, 
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Mr. PEPPER. I should like to an- 
swer the Senator’s argument. We can 
increase wages and prevent anything 
beyond a negligible increase in prices. 
The way it can be done is through the 
control of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion or through increased productivity 
and purchasing power. Mr. Bowles, in 
his testimony before our committee, said, 
in respect to textiles for example, that 
this minimum wage bill will raise tex- 
tile wages. As I recall, he said that 
about 50 percent of the workers in the 
textile industry were getting less than 
65 cents an hour in the summer of 1945. 
It is said, “If we raise the wages, it will 
mean textile products will cost more.” 
This does not necessarily follow. Mr. 
Bowles said that the big department 
stores of this country, which handle most 
of these products, could absorb the in- 
crease in the cost without passing it on 
to the public. That can be done at pres- 
ent only because we have price control. 
They cannot pass it on to the public with- 
out the permission of the Government. 
Therefore, we have, on the one hand, the 
action of the Government in raising 
wages, and we have, on the other hand, 
the action of the Government in holding 
down prices. That situation distin- 
guishes the case, I will say to my able 
friend, from the ordinary case when 
price control through the Government 
does not exist. Of course, if we did not 
have the OPA, the department stores 
might add the increase on to the price to 
the housewife when she came in to buy a 
dress; but if Chester Bowles and Paul 
Porter say they cannot do it, if they add 
it on they will go to jail—or ought to, — 
provided the Congress does not cut the 
appropriations down so that the law can- 
not be enforced. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that there is a black market. 

Mr. PEPPER. I agree there is a black 
market, but we did not help cut the black 
market out a few days ago when we 
about cut in half the enforcement facili- 
ties of the OPA, and I think we will have 
to remember that. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to read a 
letter from Mr. Chester Bowles. We 
have been talking about Mr. Bowles, and 
I shall call him as a direct witness now. 

His letter dated March 14, 1946, is also 
addressed to me. He says: 

I am alarmed to hear that an amendment 
to the bill amending the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act may be introduced which would 
have the effect of raising parity prices of 
farm products in the neighborhood of 30 
percent. 


That is, parity prices, not farm prices 
generally. And let me say to my able 
friend from South Carolina that that is 
Mr. Bowles’ statement. Mr. Porter’s 
statement referred to the 20-percent in- 
crease in farm prices and Mr. Bowles’ 
statement to the increase in parity. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the State of South Carolina’s 
progressive paper, published in the capi- 
tal of our State, the Columbia State? 
The Senator is familiar with that paper? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have heard of it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It has supported this 
administration always. 

Mr. PEPPER, I believe it has. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. In the editorial sheet 
I have in my hand there appears an edi- 
torial in favor of the British loan, an- 
other in favor of the extension of the 
draft, which I shall put in the ReEcorp, 
and there is another editorial of which 
I should like to read the concluding 
words: 

The State knows that if all controls were 
removed there probably would be consider- 
able jolt, but after study of the situation, 
and with full appreciation of the service 
rendered through controls before the situa- 
tion became so scrambled, it believes that 
now it is better to let supply and demand 
do the regulating. 


What I want to see is the farmer, the 
workingman, and the businessman reg- 
ulating the supply and the demand, not 
Government bureaucrats of the CPA and 
the OPA. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
be perfectly willing to submit to a refer- 
endum of the people of this country 
whether price control should be con- 
tinued in effect or not, and if we did not 
hear a chorus of “ayes” coming back 
from the housewives and from the 
masses of the people of this country, who 
are already being squeezed too hard, I 
should be very badly fooled. I give the 
Senator the right to his opinion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. They have been 
squeezed too hard. They have been 
squeezed by the mismanagement of the 
OPA. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the able Senator 
from South Carolina believes that the 
agency which has been set up to protect 
the people has been the principal crimi- 
nal, he is entitled to his opinion. I do 
not think the people share it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Florida, of course, has a right to his 
opinion, and I have a right to mine. 

Mr.PEPPER. I respect the able Sena- 
tor’s opinion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The trouble in this 
country today is the Government bureau- 
crats in Washington trying to run every- 
thing under the OPA or the CPA, 

Mr. PEPPER. A little while ago the 
Senator asked the able Senator from 
Georgia if he remembered about the 
price of cotton after the last war being 
thirty-odd cents a pound, whereas it is 
twenty-odd cents now. I shall like to ask 
the able Senator if he remembers that 
the price of sugar got to 20 cents a pound 
and that some other prices went up so 
high that after the last war the common 
joke was about the high cost of living. 
It was not a joke to the people who had to 
pay it, but everyone was talking about 
the high cost of living, from which we 
suffered because we turned loose the con- 
trols over our economy. 

Mr. MAYBANK. They do not talk 
about the high cost of living today; they 
talk about not having anything to live 
on. I recently came back on the train 
from the State so ably represented by the 
Senator and there was no sugar on the 
train. The boys coming out of the Army 
cannot get clothes. It is not a question 
of what people pay; it is a question of 
there not being anything to buy. 

Mr. PEPPER. I realize that, and that 
is why I am in favor of subsidies in get- 
ting houses for the veterans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Soam I. 
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Mr. PEPPER. 
dies on materials. 
Now to get back to Mr. Bowles’ letter. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Before the Senator 
proceeds with the letter will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe in the phi- 
losophy of price control at this moment. 
I think it is a correct philosophy. I do 
not know what we would have done with- 
out price control throughout the war. 
But it appears that in the administra- 
tion of the law possibly OPA has been 
negligent. I am not blaming any par- 
ticular person in OPA. I am blaming 
OPA as such. I call attention to one 
particular thing. I went downtown this 
morning with the idea of trying to get 
some shirts. I went to 10 different 
places. I was optimistic. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator should put 
an ad in the newspaper. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was told by an em- 
ployee of a responsible house that in the 
cellar of that establishment were plenty 
of shirts. Why does not Mr. Bowles do 
something about that? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think if Mr. Bowles 
knew they were there and had enough 
enforcement officers to ferret them out 
he would do so. Certainly he should do 
so if he could. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree that OPA 
is probably necessary, but how does the 
Senator from Florida figure that increas- 
ing the purchasing power by $4,000,- 
000,000 is going to help the OPA? How 
does the Senator think that is going to 
make more effective the control of prices? 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the Senator referring 
to the effects of the pending wage bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is a fair question, 
and I will try to answer it. Mr. Bowles 
testified before our committee that he 
did not welcome the additional 5-percent 
increase in the price of lumber at the 
manufacturing level that might be 
brought about by this bill. That was the 
only price increase which he thought was 
appreciable that would be brought about 
by this bill. And finally, Mr. Bowles took 
the position that if it were a choice be- 
tween that small increase in price in that 
limited number of commodities affected 
and a general increase to millions of our 
working men and women who are at the 
bottom of the ladder, balancing one good 
and one evil against the other, it was in 
the public interest that this bill be passed, 
and I agree with him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
heard Mr. Bowles’ testimony, but I 
should like to know the Senator’s own 
views about what will be the impact upon 
our national situation of an additional 
$4,000,000,000 purchasing power? What 
does the Senator think will happen with 
that increased purchasing power when 
we do not now have enough goods? 

Mr. PEPPER. That $4,000,000,000 in- 
crease, incidentally, will not be the direct 
effect of the bill: That was Mr. Bowles’ 
estimate of what the cost might be if 
the bill were applied to the entire private 
nonagricultural economy. The testi- 
mony shows that the bill would cost con- 


I am in favor of subsi- 
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siderably less than $2,000,000,000 for the 
present and additional proposed coverage 
under the bill. 

The belief is, Mr. President, and it js 
my belief, that inflation does not come 
from purchases made by the people at 
the bottom of the economic ladder. For 
a family which is now receiving $16 
week to receive $26, and instead of $64 
a month to receive $104 a month, is not 
going to be, when it is scattered, as it 
will be, among all the people in all the 
States, in all the sections of the country, 
the kind of pressure that will force prices 
upward and bring about inflation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator 
means that purchasing power in the 
hands of those who neec it most is not 
inflationary, but it is in the hands of 
those who do not need it most? 

Mr. PEPPER. No. If it is distributed 
among two or three million people, scat- 
tered out into all kinds of little stores 
and shops, and for paying the doctor’s 
bills, and for going to picture shows ey- 
ery now and then, and perhaps putting 
a little gas in the old car or buying a new 
tire so they can go to church on Sunday 
or to a picnic or something—when it is 
so scattered, when it comes out of the 
pocketbooks of the poor of the country, 
it is not like when a rich person buys a 
Rolls-Royce automobile, or a Packard, 
or a Cadillac, or buys a $150 suit of 
clothes, or the purchasing power exer- 
cised in a field already full of many pur- 
chasers with plenty of money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would seem to 
me that the purchases of these poor 
people would be concentrated on food, 
which is one of our greatest scarcities. 
I cannot see that it is more inflationary 
for a man to buy a Rolls-Royce—I do 
not know that any of them exist—than 
to buy something else. That is not where 
our trouble is. It is in food, is it not, and 
in clothing which the poor people are 
particularly desirous of having ? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to go squarely ahead, 
even if it is slightly inflationary, and 
put money in the pockets of the poorest 
people that will raise their standard of 
living. I would not shirk a minute or 
hesitate a second in accepting that horn 
of the dilemma. We are not trying to 
avoid that. But we do say the slight in- 
crease in the cost of living that might 
be brought about by the pending bill is 
not to be considered in comparison with 
the 20-percent increase in farm prices 
and less than $2,000,000,000 increase in 
the pay bill of this country that is pro- 
posed by my able friend the Senator from 
Georgia, the author of the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wanted to 
ask the Senator from Florida, or aly 
other Senator who is interested in the 
problem, assuming that the 65-cent wage 
minimum may be slightly inflationary, 
whether he thinks it is a sound and wise 
policy to protect those receiving above 
65 cents an hour from a slightly increased 
inflationary situation by squeezing down 
those who receive less than 65 cents? 1s 
it sound and wise economy to protect 
those receiving above 65 cents from 4 
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little inflation at the expense of those re- 
ceiving below 65 cents? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let it be 
remembered, again quoting Mr. Bowles, 
that he testified that 65 cents to the 
housewife of the low-wage earner today 
is about the equivalent of 40 cents to 
this housewife at the beginning of the 
war. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to point out, and 
I think it ought to go into the ConcrEs- 
sIONAL Recorp today, that it does not 
necessarily follow that an increase in 
wages will automatically result in an in- 
crease in prices. We have in the com- 
mittee record material prepared by the 
Government agencies which I think 
should be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. It consists of only 
three short paragraphs. 

The evidence shows on this point that 
the Jong-run effect of the bill would be 
to reduce prices through increased pro- 
ductivity and sales. Between 1923 and 
1944 average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing industries increased from 52 
cents an hour to 87 cents, whereas the 
general level of wholesale prices of manu- 
fectured products in 1944 was only 
slightly above the 1923 level. 

Between 1923 and 1939 wholesale prices 
in manufacturing industries dropped 19 
percent, whereas average hourly earnings 
increased about 17 percent. 

Between 1937 and 1939 the wholesale 
prices of manufactured goods declined 
about 8 percent, whereas average hourly 
earnings were almost the same in 1939 
as in 1937. Since the effect of the war 
began to be felt in late 1940, the price 
rise which began to take place in 1940- 
41 cannot properly be interpreted as 
the effect of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 

I make this additional comment, if the 
Senator from Florida will permit me. I 
happen to be one who believes that when 
the smoke clears away from the present 
wage-price struggle in this country we 
are going to see that labor may not have 
increased its real wages to the extent that 
it seemed to think they would be in- 
creased by these wage raises. That is 
why I have taken the position, subject 
to much labor criticism, that I feel it 
has been a mistake during the reconver- 
sion period, at least as long as the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary because of 
the limited supply of consumer goods, for 
labor to make a drive for a substantial 
increase in its wages unless production 
increases rapidly in the next year or so. 

The only type of wage increase that 
can help raise the standard of living for 
the American worker must necessarily 
be a real wage increase, or an increase 
in real wages. I think labor will wake 
up to realize that it has not won for 
itself nearly the increase in real wages 
that it hoped to win by the struggle it 
has just gone through, a struggle in 
which certain segments of labor are still 
engaged. 

I think it is an obligation of this Gov- 
ernment, in view of what has happened, 
to see to it that the minimum real wage 
level is brought up, not only to the level 
of 1938, but, as I tried to point out the 
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other day, to a point beyond the level of 
1938, so that the low-paid workers of 
this country will not find themselves in 
a position of great disparity, which now 
exists, between them and organized la- 
bor. I think it is a sad hour in our eco- 
nomic life if we must be faced with the 
fact—as we are at this hour—that the 
low-paid workers of this country are suf- 
fering today because of the fact that 
they are not standing in the position 
of power in which organized labor stands. 
I think there is an obligation on our 
part to see to it that the 65-cent wage 
is put into effect, because that not only 
would bring the low-paid worker up to 
the so-called cost-of-living differential 
between 1938 and 1946, but it would give 
him a real wage increase above that 55- 
cent level which I think he justly de- 
serves. 

What I rose to point out was that it 
does not follow, as has been argued here 
this afternoon, that an increase in wages 
must necessarily mean an increase in 
prices, because I do not think the record 
will bear out that contention. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. A statement has been 
made regarding my argument. My ar- 
gument clearly recognized that an in- 
crease in productivity should be reflected 
in increased wages. It was not an un- 
equivocal statement with regard to pass- 
ing on increased prices. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I believe that by the 
time the proposed wage increase for the 
lower-paid workers goes into effect we 
shall not be worrying about the scarcity 
of food. We shall be worrying about 
surpluses, because after this crop year 
in Europe we shall have more food than 
we shall know what to do with. I am 
convinced that most of this money will 
go for food. I still think that it would 
be a very fine thing for the farmers if 
the minimum wage were applied to farm 
labor. I still believe that it would benefit 
the farmer. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Imadea rather per- 
sonal reference to the Senator from 
Florida in connection with my statement 
about the train from Florida. 

We had no butter on the train—not 
that I eat butter, because Ido not. Ido 
not use sugar. But the Senator has sup- 
ported bills in behalf of oleomargarine. 
Earlier in the day I placed in the Recorp 
some excellent articles from the New 
England Medical Society. I wonder if 
the Secretary of Agriculture has done 
anything about aiding us in producing 
oleomargarine in large quantities so that 
the poor people may have it. I want them 
to haveit. Idonot want butter. I pre- 
fer oleomargarine. The Senator con- 
tinually refers to helping the poor peo- 
ple. Ishould like to know what has been 
done along the lines I have suggested. 
I am not questioning the Senator as to 
what he has done. I know what he has 
done, 
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Mr. PEPPER. I appreciate the in- 
quiry of the able Senator from South 
Carolina; but unhappily I am unable to 
give him any information on the sub- 
ject, because I am not informed with 
respect to it. 

Mr. President, I wish to read from a 
table, and then finish reading Mr. 
Bowles’ letter. I apologize for having 
trespassed on the time of the Senate. 

I have before me a table which shows 
that wages in private industry in 1929 
amounted to $47,500,000,000; in 1933, to 
$24,200,000,000; in 1935, to $30,600,000,- 
000; in 1937, to $39,300,000,000; in 1939, 
to $38,000,000,000; and in 1941, to $52,- 
600,000,000; in 1944, it was $84,600,000,- 
000. These are the last figures from the 
Survey of Current Business. 

During the same time agricultural pro- 
prietors received, in 1929, $5,200,000,000; 
in 1933, $2,200,000,000; in 1935, $4,100,- 
000,000; in 1937, $5,100,000,000; in 1939, 
$4,300,000,000; in 1941, $6,300,000,000; in 
1944, $11,800,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is more than a 100- 
percent increase in what farm proprie- 
tors received, even between 1939 and 
1944. I think we all agree that wages in 
private industry have risen about 75 per- 
cent at the maximum. So farm pyro- 
prietors have had a far greater increase 
in their own income than have the in- 
dustrial workers of the country, in spite 
of all that has been said about high 
wages during the war. 

Take corporations. In 1929 corpora- 
tions in this country had $7,200,000,000 
income; in 1944 they had $9,900,000,000. 
Corporate savings went from $1,300,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $5,400,000,000 in 1944. 
There was an increase of more than 400 
percent in corporate savings between 
1929 and 1944. 

Again I remind the Senate that wage 
increases have been, at the outside, only 
about 75 percent. So the worker has 
certainly not had any excessive share of 
the national income. 

Let me finish reading Mr. Bowles’ let- 
ter. I had read the first paragraph when 
I was interrupted: 

The passage of such an amendment would 
raise retail food prices in the neighborhood of 
15 percent and would add about $4,500,000 000 
a@ year to consumers’ food bills. It would in- 
crease the average family’s annual food 
budget by about $125. It would also add 
more than 5 cents to raw cotton prices and 
force an increase of 7 percent in retail prices 
of cotton clothing and other cotton goods. 


Mr. Bowles says 5 cents. My able 
friends have a different figure, but I am 
reading from Mr. Bowles’ letter. 


The total cost of living, as measured by 
the BLS Index of Consumer Prices, would 
immediately be raised at least 6 percent. 
This figure does not take into account the 
secondary effects which would go up, raising 
parity prices further. Nor does it take into 
account any possible effects on wages. 

I have every reason to hope that the wage 
situation is stabilizing. A sharp rise in the 
cost of living, especially at this time, is cer- 
tain to be most upsetting. Experience has 
shown clearly that increases in the cost of 
living much smaller than wceuld result from 
this amendment create demands for new 
wage increases. Renewed wage demands 
would place a strain on the stabilization pro- 
gram which it might very well be unable to 
bear. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Florida represents a State which is agri- 
cultural in part, and which was once 
largely agricultural. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Florida knows that the farmer has no 
wages except what he receives from what 
he sells. 

Mr.PEPPER. That is essentially true. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The only wage the 
fariner has is what he receives for his 
commodity when he sells it. Without re- 
gard to the Senator’s views on this 
amendment, does not the Senator feel 
that it is a little unfortunate that Mr. 
Bowles, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Porter 
can exercise great economic magic and 
approve substantial wage increases for 
every other group in this country, and yet 
cannot extend their legerdemain just a 
little further and work out some system 
whereby the farmer can share in the in- 
creasing national income for which we 
are striving? How is the farmer to get 
the benefit of it? Mr. Bowles, Mr. Ander- 
son, and Mr. Porter can point to the sale 
of the farmer’s commodity, or the wages 
which he receives when he sells his goods 
in the market place, and say, “You shall 
have no increase because that would 
bring about an increase in the cost of 
living for other people.” We know that 
the farmer is in the lowest income group 
in the country today. I do not suppose 
that anyone would dispute the statement 
that, as a class, the farmers represent the 
lowest income group in the country to- 
Gey. I understand that both the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky and 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
say that even if it is a little inflationary, 
they are for the 65-cents-an-hour wage. 
But why should Mr. Bowles wax so vehe- 
ment about a little inflation from other 
things? He said, I believe, as the Senator 
stated he testified, that the committee 
proposal would be slightly inflationary 
to some industries, anyhow. Why should 
he be so violently opposed to our efforts 
to help those who are in the lowest in- 
come group in the United States? Why 
should he say that they are to be denied 
any share in the increasing national in- 
come? I think Mr. Bowles and Mr. Por- 
ter and Mr. Anderson should get together 
and shouid work up a new broth of magic 
which would permit us to do a little 
something for the farmer without mak- 
ing it look so bad for the economy of the 
country. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Georgia has a _ perfect 
right to make such an inquiry. Here is 
the best answer I can give: If he were 
offering to the bill an amendment the 
effect of which upon our economy would 
not be any more inflationary than that 
of the pending bill, and if his amend- 
ment guaranteed to farm workers that 
the increased amount of money would 
go into their pockets, I would support 
the amendment, and I suspect that the 
able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarK- 
LEY] and many other Senators would do 
so. But the able Senator from Georgia 
does not offer that kind of an amend- 





ment. He offers an amendment which 
the men in authority to whom I have re- 
ferred, who have access to the figures 
and to the information—and they in- 
clude the Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
letter I have before me, and who cer- 
tainly shculd be a friend of the farm- 
er—say, first of all—and they refer to 
the so-called Pace amendment—will in- 
crease the cost of living 15 percent and 
will add $4,030,000,000 to the Nation’s 
food bill, or an average of $125 a family. 

Mr. President, there is something else. 
The able Senator from Georgia has of- 
fered an amendment which does not 
provide that a penny of the $4 000,000,- 
000 which his amendment would put into 
the pockets of the farmers shall go into 
the pockets of farm labor. The farmers 
might pass it on to farm labor, of course. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida knows that there 
are approximately 5,200,000 farmers who 
actually toil on their cwn farms, as com- 
pared to the 1,880,000 farm workers. I 
am perfectly willing to support an 
amendment going along with the pro- 
posal on a broad scale, so as to assure 
that farm labor will be paid just like 
any other labor. The work done by the 
laborer on the farm is the hardest of 
any work that is done in the United 
States. I know something about that. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And it is as impor- 
tant in sustaining the life of this country 
as the work of any other group of people 
in the United States. He should have 
some protection. If we can secure the 
adoption of this amendment, we can 
thereupon go through the provisions of 
the bill dealing with other exemptions 
and can put this amendment in its proper 
place. 

The Senator from Florida knows that 
all we have to do is to strike out from 
his bill the one line which provides the 
agricultural exemption, and thus have 
the minimum wage apply to farm labor. 

‘Mr. PEPPER. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; so far as I personally am con- 
cerned, if the Senator from Georgia will 
make his amendment applicable to farm 
labor and then will bring the amount of 
inflation caused by his amendment down 
to the amount of inflation which the 
pending bill will cause, or approximately 
that amount, I shall be very glad to sup- 
port the amendment. But the Senator 
from Georgia cannot do that with the 
Pace amendment. It is simply too ex- 
treme. That is why we cannot, despite 
all our desires to do so, support the 
Pace amendment as an amendment to 
the pending bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
afraid the Senator from Florida is like 
Mr. Bowles and these other gentlemen 
who take the positicn that the inflation 
they approve is all right and that they 
can hold that much inflation, but that 
when it comes to any other inflation 
which anyone else proposes or something 
which might be inflationary, that is just 
too bad, regardless of what group it will 
help, even if it is the lowest income 
group of the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me 
say that the proper step would be to offer 
the Pace amendment, not to the pending 
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bill, but to a bill providing for a mini- 
mum wage of a dollar an hour, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will go along in the 
matter of the prices of farm commodi- 
ties, I think he might be able to gather 
some support for his suggestion of g 
minimum wage of a dollaranhour. The 
farmer has been receiving the lowest 
wage paid to anyone in years and years, 
and naturally he should be able to obtain 
an increase. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude the 
reading of the letter from Mr. Bowles: 


As you know, I have always strongly sup- 
ported efforts to protect the economic posi- 
tion of our farmers. We cannot go back 
to the agricultural depression that prevailed 
between the two wars. I am convinced, 
however, that passage of this amendment is 
as much against their interest as it is that 
of the consumers of farm products. An in- 
crease of prices now may give farmers short- 
run benefits, but these will be far more than 
offset by the harmful long-run consequences, 
The amendment would set support prices at 
a level that would price many of our farm 
products out of domestic and world markets, 
and would result in large post-transition 
surpluses. These prices could not long be 
maintained. They would sooner or later col- 
lapse and the underlying surplus situation 
would create an agricultural depression 
which it would take many years to cure. I 
have sufficient confidence in the good sense 
and far-sightedness of the American farmer 
to know that he would not deliberately go 
on a short inflationary spree at the cost of a 
long headache afterward. 

The whole country has been relieved by 
the recent settlement of the steel, General 
Motors, and General Electric strikes. Our 
people are preparing to forget their dif- 
ferences and to settle down to make the 
Wage-price policy work. It would be 
disastrous if another disruptive factor 
should be injected into the picture just 
when the new policy is off to a good start 
and we are at the point of getting things 
rolling again. 

For several long and difficult years Con- 
gress has resisted repeated threats to legis- 
late inflation. 1 am confident that it will 
appreciate the serious consequences that 
would result if this inflationary amendment 
were passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Director. 


Of course, Mr. Bowles is Director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

Mr. President, in order that they may 
all appear together, I offer at this time 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorp a let- 
ter to Senator James E. Murray, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, dated March 14, 1946, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. 
Clinton Anderson, on the same general 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘Washington, D. C., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate. ’ 

My Dear Senator: You have asked me [or 
the comments of the Department of Agt- 
culture on the possible effect of adding to the 
minimum wage bill as a rider the provisicrs 
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of the so-called Pace bill, H. R. 754, which 
provides for including an allowance for all 
farm labor at wage rates paid to hired farm 
labor in the calculation of the parity index, 

I desire to make my comments in two 
different categories. First of all, I will give 
you the general comments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the effect of the 
Pace bill in any normal period of farming 
activity. By that I mean that I would like 
to consider the Pace bill completely apart 
from its implications in the present situa- 
tion. Then I would like to point out two 
or three things which are of current im- 
portance and which, in my opinion, add 
sreatly to the arguments that might be made 
ecainst the inclusion of that bill as a rider 
on the minimum wage bill. 

First of all, then, I give you these general 
comments as representing the viewpoint of 
the Department of Agriculture on the provi- 
sions of the bill without regard to current 
world shortages in grain and the present ad- 
justment period of industrial wages. 

Assuming that the Pace bill would not 
change the calculation of parity in any way 
except for the inclusion of the wage allow- 
ance, its enactment would increase parity 
prices by about one-third. At first glance, 
such an increase in parity prices might seem 
attractive from the farmers’ standpoint. 
There are several considerations, however, 
which indicate that this may not be the case, 
that the enactment of the Pace bill might 
actually work against the farmers’ interest. 
Some of these are: 

1. Parity prices as now calculated are an 
accepted standard for farm prices. The cur- 
rent parity formula has been of more value 
to farmers than any other formula or simi- 
lar argument that has so far been advanced. 
Farmers and their represenatives should 
rather carefully consider what they are do- 
ing before the current parity index is revised 
or substantially altered. 

2. The Pace formula calls for adding an al- 
lowance for all farm labor, including the 
unpaid labor of the farm operator and his 
family at some relative wage rate which must 
be a matter of judgment rather than statisti- 
cal record. Parity prices as now calculated 
are designed to keep the ratio of prices re- 
ceived by farmers to prices and rates paid by 
farmers at the same level as prevailed in 
1910-14. This purchasing power idea has 
been and will almost certainly continue to 
be of more value to farmers generally than a 
shift to some form of the cost of production 
approach. Prices received and prices and 
rates paid can be statistically measured but 
cost calculations for agricultural commodi- 
ties depend almost entirely upon allowances 
which must be made for the farmers’ own la- 
bor and the use of his own land and equip- 
ment and in the past at least such estimates 
have led to endless argument. 

3. Enactment of the Pace bill would cur- 
rently result in a substantial increase in par- 
ity prices, but it would also give lower parity 
prices in periods of severe depression than the 
methcd now used. That is, farm wage rates 
go up further and down further than prices 
paid, interest, and taxes with the result that 
parity prices would be higher when the labor 
Situation was tight and lower in cases of de- 
pression. 

4. Enactment of the Pace bill would accen- 
tuate the relative disparities which already 
exist between the several parity prices. That 
is, the best argument for revising the parity 
index is for revisions which will bring the 
parity prices into better line with one an- 
Other and the existing and prospective de- 
mand situation during the several years im- 
mediately ahead. A flat percentage increase 
in all parity prices will not remedy this situa- 
tion, 

5. The real test ahead for farmers and the 
farm program is whether support price com- 
mitments can be successfully handled once 
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the current food crisis subsidies. As an aver- 
age, farm prices were continuously below the 
parity level for the 20 years between World 
War I and World War II and as an average 
prices received by farmers have only been 
above the parity level for a short time during 
and following World War I and World War II. 
Farmers need a parity price goal which can 
occasionally be reached, otherwise they will 
discredit the parity standard and the support 
price activities which should be connected 
with it. 

6. In conclusion, farmers and their repre- 
sentatives should be interested not only in 
the calculation of a theoretical parity but 
also the manner in which such parity calcu- 
lations are used. What farmers want is a 
sound support program which will assure 
them of reasonable prices over the years 
ahead rather than an inflationary whirl dur- 
ing the next 2 years followed by a severe 
deflation and failure of the support price 
program. An immediate increase of 33 per- 
cent in parity prices would certainly lead to 
inflation and an effort to support prices for 
agricultural products generally at 133 per- 
cent of the current parity level would almost 
certainly wreck any general price support pro- 
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gram as conditions return to normal. Per« 
haps parity prices should be revised and per- 
haps an allowance for hired wages should be 
included in such a revised index since they 
are actual cash costs, but there is'no reason 
to believe that a 33 percent jump in parity 
prices and a shift away from the current pur- 
chasing-power concept of parity is to the in- ° 
terest of the farmers, entirely aside from its 
effects on the nonfarm front. 

Assuming that the Pace bill, H. R. 754, 
would not change the calculation of parity in 
any way except for the inclusion of a wage 
allowance for all farm labor, its enactment 
would increase the parity index calculated 
from the base 1910-14=100 from 178 to 237 


as of February 15, 1946. This would increase 


the parity prices of the principal commodities 
such as corn, cotton, and wheat by about 33 
percent. In the case of fruits and vegetables, 
for which the parity base period is 1919-29, 


the index would be increased from 116 to 146, 


or about 26 percent. In the case of flue-cured 
and burley tobacco, for which the base is 
1934-39, the index would be increased from 
148 to 206, or about 39 percent. The follow- 


ing table compares prices received by farmers 


with parity prices as calculated at present 
and as indicated under the Pace bill. 


Specified farm products: Base period average, prices reczived by farmers, present parity, 
and parity calculated under Pace formula, Feb. 15, 1946 
































Feb. 15, 1946 
Base pe- SuEnnEnt SEEEEEEEREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEee 
. riod aver- | Parit i 
Commodity Unit age August| 5. arity prices 
1909-July | Prices re- lech ditineniinalincaal 
P 1914 y ceived by | 
R farmers | Present Pace 
we formula ! 
J | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
ee Bushel 0. 284 1. 55 1. 57 2.10 
iat aihcdiss lia niinteigbeetahenialaniameadaaalnnsauies | .€42 1.11 1.14 1, 52 
513 1,77 1. 45 1.93 
124 2301 . 2207 2039 
ES a nic Santana taticndihatinmas Bushel___- ‘dpa . 96 2,7 1.71 2. 27 
dite 45 cull deitdliinnadinaetmeigakaution Hundredweight__.__- 7.27 14. 20 12. 90 17. 20 
I a a i Ra ae 5, 42 12. 60 9, 65 12. 8 
en corooes ee 5.88 13. 30 10. 50 13. 90 
SIE 2 ised int enaithduiabeliniiabinabion Ue . 263 508 | 2. 420 639 
I Riis sss cites cetbaccidsinnes Hundredweight______. 1.60 | 33 | 22093 23.80 
Eggs. -.... a eH il a li i tis 15 326 56 2.474 
Tobacco: | 
III 5 5 bicctl= —ccasehartidliniaheateninitnceel Re ini cineane 3 9 #269 9 472 
eb tbedileincthicenaupldti dene tvnben eae tntntnnns | £22 | . 324 9 7 
Comparable prices 
CN i ON iii sic tdi tinal tenn RO ec aes | 1,81 2.12 1 | 2, 64 
I SN toast acescnittieensdapeicidin eaintalinn Piieeinns as 6.81 1. 00 94 1.18 
1 Index on August 1909 to July 1914 base, calculated Ly giving index of prices paid, including inter ae xes. a 
weight of 68 and all farm labor a weight of 32; August 1919 to July 1929; August 1934 to July 19:9, index of prices paid 


a weight of 65 and all farm labor 35. 
3 Adjusted for seasonal variation. 
3 5-season average 1934-38. 
4 Jan. 15, 1946. 
’ Computed under sec. 3 (b) cf Price Contre} Act. 
6 Derived base price, 1919-29. 


EFFECT ON PRESENT SITUATION 


The Department of Agriculture is most 
seriously concerned with the effect of the 
enactment of the Pace bill at the present 
time. There are two principal reasons for 
this. One is that it is bound to have an 
upsetting effect on the entire stabilization 
and price-control program, especially as it 
relates to food. The other is that it might 
have a very disturbing effect on the present 
program in which the United States, along 
with other exporting countries, is now en- 
gaged in an effort to relieve famine, starva- 
tion, and probable death among the popula- 
tions of the world. 

Why do I say that it would upset the sta- 
bilization and price-control program? The 
three great basic commodities—corn, cotton, 
and wheat—are currently at about the par- 
ity level and the enactment of the Pace bill 
would require that ceilings on these com- 
modities be revised upward by about one- 
third since all ceilings under the price-con- 


trol law must be at or above the parity level. 
But if ceilings on these commodities are 
revised upward one-third, ceilings for almost 
every other crop and class of livestock would 
have to be adjusted upward in order to 
maintain a relative price structure about 
like the one now current. A new round of 
wage demands would, of course, be generated 
and the whole stabilization and price-control 
program wrecked. 

Consider, then, the other situation, 
namely, the effect this might have on the 
shipments of meat, wheat, and food fats and 
oils to those nations and peoples who are 
now in extremely difficult situations as the 
result of the destruction of agriculture 
abroad during the war, the lowered produc- 
tivity of land, the incidence of famine, the 
failure of a monsoon in India, and the 
droughts which have swept France and 
northern Africa as well as great sections of 
India and are reliably reported to have been 
the worst in 60 years. These unfavorabls 
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agricultural circumstances have given us & 
world deficit in importing areas of around 
21,000,000 tons of wheat with a supply that 
possibly can be shipped from exporting coun- 
tries which totals from eleven to twelve mil- 
lion tons of wheat. This country, with other 
exporting countries, is striving valiantly to 
bridge this gap as best it can. By designa- 
tion from President Truman a National 
Famine Emergency Council has been ap- 
pointed and a Famine Emergency Committee 
has set up headquarters within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give guidance to this 
work. The Department itself has designated 
emergency food program managers in each 
one of the States and counties and is pro- 
ceeding with steps in every county in the 
United States to conserve cereals, particu- 
larly wheat and wheat products, and to save 
food fats and oils in order that the most 
generous contribution can be made to the 
humanitarian purpose of supplying food 
world-wide. 

I think it entirely possible that the enact- 
ment of the Pace bill would have a disturb- 
ing influence. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is anxious that there shall be stable 
prices on commodities such as corn and 
wheat and that these prices only should 
be raised as parity as now determined may 
require and not in such a way as to encour- 
age farmers to hoard his wheat and risk 
deterioration. As late as last December, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
that there would not be further increases in 
the price of corn except in response to the 
legal requirements of the parity formula. 
In compliance with that, corn prices were 
increased 3 pennies a few days ago and that 
fact has induced some farmers to believe that 
the corn price, and even the wheat price, may 
go up some more and that possibly they 
would do better to hold onto their precious 
grains. 

That is what we don’t want to happen. 
We believe that grain prices will hold about 
their present pattern and that any further 
increases during this marketing season will 
be infinitesimal, if any increases at all are 
made. If, however, one of our legislative 
bodies should pass a proposal that would 
seemingly offer substantial increases in the 
price of grain, we would naturally have to 
assume that the farmer would hold back his 
grain and decline to market it until final 
action had been taken by the other House 
and if action there was also favorable, there 
would be a further period of waiting until 
eventual action could be taken by the Presi- 
dent on the bill. 

Finally there is a whole field for doubt 
as to just how the provisions of the Pace 
bill might be applied and what final prices 
the Department would eventually calculate 
as meeting the requirements of this proposed 
legislation. The bill itself provides that par- 
ity for all agricultural commodities shall 
reflect “the cost of all farm labor (on the 
basis of the national average and including 
hired workers, farm operators, and members 
of the families of farm operators engaged in 
work on the farm, computed for all such 
labor on the basis of wage rates for hired 
farm labor), as contrasted with such * * * 
costs of all farm labor during the base 
period.” 

I have raised the question in correspond- 
ence as to whether or not this means the 
cost of all farm labor or means farm labor 
wage rates. There is a vast difference. If it 
means only the cost of all farm labor, what 
does it do, for example, to the price of cotton? 
Would the Department be justified in figur- 
ing the cost of farm labor as it relates to cot- 
ton in connection with those areas in our 
great cotton-producing States, where the 
farmer uses a mechanical cotton picker along 
with all the other modern contrivances to 
lower labor costs in the handling of cotton? 
There are those who contend that with the 
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use of the most modern machinery and 
with the thorough mechanization of a cotton 
plantation on a large scale, it is possible to 
reduce labor costs to a fifth of what they may 
be when the one-man, one-mule method is 
employed. If that be true, do you apply your 
Pace bill formula to the most mechanized 
plantation or to the smallest, least efficient 
cotton acreage? I do not say that the prob- 
lem is insoluble, I merely say that it might 
be indefinite and that it might require 
months before the final determination could 
be made. 

Without wishing to extend ihis letter too 
greatly, I desire to raise only one other ques- 
tion. The assumption of the Pace bill is that 
the present parity formula does not allow for 
changes in labor costs (cash or imputed) and 
that proper allowance for these costs may be 
made by tying the price of a unit to the price 
of an hour of labor. This rules out consid- 
eration of any increase in the productivity of 
labor. Actually, production per farm worker 
in 1944 was 98 percent higher than in 1910-14. 
The result was that while farm wage rates per 
hour increased 215 percent, labor costs per 
unit of product increased only 59 percent, 
compared with a 95-percent increase in farm 
prices. We must be careful that in trying 
to help the farmer we do not actually harm 
him. 

The farmers of this country, through their 
organizations, know that the present Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has been spending a good 
deal of time in a discussion of the possible 
revisions of the parity formula. I have urged 
repeatedly that if the parity formula is to be 
changed, it should be changed only after 
most careful study in which the farmers 
themselves participate. I know that one 
great farm organization has spent a tre- 
mendous amount of time in trying to study 
the effect of the Pace formula on the parity 
principle. I would think it would be of in- 
terest for the Congress, some time in its cone 
sideration of parity revision, to go into the 
figures which this farm organization and 
others have developed. For example, we have 
some figures in the Department which we 
have not yet had an opportunity to check, 
but which indicate that even if farm wage 
rates were to be included in parity at a 
weight of 32 percent and the effect of this 
figured back over the past 35 years, that in 
16 of those 35 years, the inclusion of farm 
wages at 32 percent would increase parity 
prices; in 15 of the 35 years, the inclusion 
of farm wages at 32 percent would decrease 
parity prices; and in 4 of the 35 years, the 
inclusion of farm wages at 32 percent would 
make no change. 

I do not set this forth as a final answer, 
nor do I represent it as being scientifically 
provable. I merely suggest that with that 
sort of a preliminary showing, it is important 
that any change in the parity formula, which 
has meant so much to the American farmer, 
should be made carefully after the most 
scientific, actuarial study of the effect of the 
modification upon the present farm price 
that the farmer will obtain, and upon what 
might happen to him in years of depression. 
The farmer, in my opinion, would not be too 
definitely wedded to a formula which boosted 
his income in periods of prosperity, but 
dropped him further into the financial depths 
in periods of adversity. 

I therefore would urge the Congress not 
to add the Pace bill as a rider to the mini- 
mum wage bill. I would urge that the 
Pace bill, if it is to be considered by the 
Congress, should be carefully considered by 
agricultural groups; should be the matter of 
most serious study by those groups; and 
should have thrown upon it the light of 
the most careful scrutiny by accountants 
and by experts in the field of farm prices. 
It should never be passed until the farmers 
of this country have a chance to say, and 
say ciearly, whether they desire to have any 
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tampering with a formula which has im. 
proved their lot by obtaining for them , 
measure of equality with other sections of 
our population. 
Respectfully yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a letter from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
signed by Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent, addressed to me, and dated March 
14. In the letter Mr. O’Neal states that 
the cost-of-labor amendment to the par- 
ity formula was brought up at the recent 
convention of the federation and was 
rejected. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. CLAuDE PEPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PEPPER: This answers 
your telegram asking for the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation concern- 
ing the inclusion of farm labor costs in the 
parity formula. Attached is a copy of the 
resolutions adopted by the voting delegates 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
their last annual meeting. Also attached is 
a copy of the subsequent action of the board 
of directors of the federation on March 6 this 
year. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. A. O'NEAL, 
President. 


MOTION PASSED 


That we reaffirm and endorse the action of 
the voting delegates on parity in general and 
that we direct the officers of the AFBF to 
work with the various interested groups to 
secure an adjustment in parity through the 
comparable price approach to take care of 
the commodities which are in a difficult 
position. 


MOTION REJECTED 


That the cost of labor be recognized in the 
parity formula, 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
by Mr. James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers’ Union. The siate- 
ment was given personally by Mr. Patton 
to a secretary in my office and was tran- 
scribed by her. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The position of the National Farmers’ 
Union with regard to the so-called Pace 
amendment and to other bills calling for 
the inclusion of farm-labor cost in the com- 
putation of the parity formula has, been 
clearly stated and understood for some time. 
Furthermore, this position was restated only 
a week ago by the delegates to our fortieth 
national convention held at Topeka, Kans., 
when they adopted the following statement: 

The delegates endorsed a program declar- 
ing that we oppose “the inciusion of addi- 
tional farm-labor cost in the parity formula 
unless such inclusion is accompanied by 4 
minimum wage for hired-farm labor.” 

I believe that it would be disastrous to 
adopt any measure aimed at further boosting 
of the parity index at this time unless the 
action were accompanied by some prov'sion 
for speeding additional buying power among 
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low-income groups. The lowest of all Ameri- 
can income groups is hired-farm labor, if 
the national average of wages received is 





compared with that of other groups. More- 
over, it would be ironical in the extreme if 
an amendment were adopted to a minimum- 


wage bill which called for raising farm prices 
on the basis of labor cost without doing any- 


additional wages upon which the increase was 
based. Finally, it seems to me that it would 
be very dangerous so far as farm prices are 
concerned to include farm-labor cost in the 
parity formula without putting a floor under 
such cost. Otherwise, reduced cost of farm 
labor sooner or later will pull down the 
parity index and result in lower rather than 
higher prices of farm products. 


Mr. PEPPER. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the RecorD a statement from Mr. Fred 
Bailey, general legislative counsel of the 
National Grange, made in the absence 
of Mr. Goss, the president of the Grange. 
The statement is te the effect that the 
National Grange also does not approve 
the Pace amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

The following statement was taken over 
the phone at 4:45 p. m., March 14, 1946, from 
Mr. Fred Bailey, general legislative counsel, 
National Grange, in the absence of Mr. Goss: 

“The National Grange is opposed to the 
Pace parity bill as an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Grange long 
has insisted that farm labor costs are a legit- 
imate part of the costs of agricultural pro- 
duction and should be included in parity. 
However, we believe that labor costs alone 
wceuld result in a further unbalance between 
prices of agricultcre products and that a new 
parity formula should include a modernized 
base to reflect changes in consumer demand.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

James Kimble Vardaman, Jr., of Mis- 
souri, to be a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System for a 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1946, vice 
John McKee. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

W. Averell Harriman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America tc Great 
Britain, 

John G. Winant, of New Hampshire, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America in the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports from commit- 
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tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 28, 1946, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Hon. Howard C. Speakman, of Arizona, to 
be United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Arizona, vice Hon. Albert M. Sames, 
retired. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Robert E. Noonan, of San Diego, Calif., to 
be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 25, with headquarters at San 
Diego, Calif., to fill an existing vacancy. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named naval aviators of the 
Marine Corps Reserve to be second lieutenants 
in the Regular Marine Corps in accordance 
with the provisions of the Naval Aviation 
Personnel Act of 1940, as amended, to rank 
from the dates stated: 

Harold A. Eisele, from the 14th day of 
October 1941. 

Robert M. Patterson, from the 16th day 
of October 1941. 

Kenneth M. Ford, from the 16th day of 
October 1941. 

Orvin H. Ramlo, from the 7th day of Feb- 
ruary 1942. 

Arthur F. O’Keefe, from the 12th day of 
March 1942. 

Griffith B. Doyle from the 23d day of April 
1942. 

William D. Armstrong, from the 8th day of 
June 1942. 

Frank Mick, from the 25th day of June 
1942. 

Henry A. McCartney, from the 13th day of 
July 1942. 

Harold R. W. Walker, from the 18th day of 
July 1942. 

Richard B. Elliott, from the 18th day of 
July 1942. 

Richard W. Johnson, from the 5th day of 
August 1942. 

Warren P. Nichols, from the Ist day of 
October 1942. 

Paul A. Lemarie, Jr., from the 16th day 
of October 1942. 

Marion C. Dalby, from the 16th day of 
November 1942. 

John E. Cosgriff, from the Ist day of De- 
cember 1942. 

Wesley H. Rodenberger, from the Ist day 
of January 1943. 

Walter W. Weber, from the 16th day of 
January 1943. 
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Bonnie G. Jerry, from the Ist day of March 
1943. 

Robert E. Bronson, from the 16th day of 
March 1943. 

Richard S. Rash, from the 16th day of 
March 1943. 

Robert L. LaMar, from the 16th day of 
March 1943. 

Carl W. Lindell, from the Ist day of April 
1943. 

Basil T. Idler, from the 1st day of April 
1943. 

Andrew L. McVicars, from the 16th day of 
April 1943. 

Robert H. Peters, from the 16th day of 
May 1943. 

James E. Wilson, Jr., from the 16th day of 
May 1943. 

John J. Doherty, from the 16th day of 
May 1943. 


Paul M. Ruffner, from the Ist day of July 
1943. 

Leonard A. Miller,-from the ist day of 
August 1943. 

Joseph E. Blattman, from the 16th day of 
August 1943. 


William W. Eldridge, Jr., from the 16th day 
of August 1943 


Jack J. Howlett, 2d, from the 16th day of 
September 1943. 


John S. Bostwick, from the 1st day of 
October 1943. 


Richard A. Ward, from the 16th day of 
October 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
John B. Tillery, Dadeville. 
Garnette L. Collins, Gallion. 
LOUISIANA 
R. Lynn Bernard, Arnaudville. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
LeRoy H. Fuller, Allerton. 
Louis A. Monahan, Seekonk. 
TEXAS 

Harvey L. Pettit, Bloomburg. 

E. Lilla McMichael, Cason. 

Thomas H. McBrayer, Lorena. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Theta M. Triplett, Bergoo. 
Thornton T. Perry, Jr., Charles Town, 
WISCONSIN 
Wesley C. Orville, Maple. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 27, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O Trinity of love and might, we ac- 
knowledge our weakness and the sense 
of our sinfulness is upon us. Forgive us, 
that despite Thy holy light, we stumble 
along the pathway of life. O do Thou 
guard our steps and enable us to accept 
without repining the disciplines of these 
days, stimulated to press forward un- 
der the guidance of Thy spirit and the 
light of Thy wisdom. Thou whose cross 
is the center of the dome of God, we pray 
for wills to unify our hopes and dreams, 
which mount up like many waters, 
changing the tides of the world. With 
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this unity of faith and knowledge, the 
errand of our Republic will be fulfilled 
only when the pilgrim hosts are out of 
the wilderness of strife and confusion, 
into the promised land of freedom from 
want and fear. Sanctify Thy gracious 
cifts, that we may ever use them to Thy 
honor and glory, even Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees on 
the bill (S. 63) to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with the broadcast- 
ing of noncommercial cultural or edu- 
cational programs, may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requcst of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
SPARKMAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude a speech recently made by him. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an address by Hon. 
George E. Brunner. 

Mr. COLE of New York, asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RecorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore granted, I be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
PUNISHMENT FOR DESECRATION OF FLAG 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, if a 
person mutilates or disfigures one of 
Uncle Sam’s 5-cent pieces, he can be 
haled before a Federal court and con- 
victed of a Federal offense and punished 
severely. 

And rightly so, since that nickel is a 
Federal coin which the Federal Govern- 
ment is bound to protect. 

But if one should desecrate the flag 
of our country, this with intent to sub- 
ject it to ridicule and contempt, the Fed- 
eral courts would be powerless to do 
anything about it, for, strange though 
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it is to relate, the Congress has never 
in the 157 years of its existence taken 
any action to protect it from those who 
despise it as a symbol of all of that which 
we hold near and dear. 

Though American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of all of our wars have laid 
down their lives in vindication of this 
glorious banner of the Republic, symbol 
of our greatness, as it is, our Federal 
courts are powerless to visit punishment 
upon those that would mutilate, deface, 
defile, defy, trample upon the self-same 
flag of our country—simply because the 
Congress has never conferred the essen- 
tial jurisdiction upon them. Is it pos- 
sible that the flag of our country is de- 
serving of less protection than a 5-cent 
piece? 

To remedy this impossible situation, I 
have today introduced a bill to correct 
this impossible situation, a bill which, 
Mr. Speaker, I commend to your favor- 
able consideration. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. THomas of New Jersey addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


CAPTURE OF MIHAILOVICH SHOULD LEAD 
TO FAIR TRIAL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this week’s 
news dispatches from abroad bring us 
gratifying news that Mihailovich has 
been captured alive in Yugoslavia. I 
take this occasion to recommend respect- 
fully to our State Department that it re- 
quest the Tito government of Yugoslavia 
to deliver Mihailovich over to the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal of War 
Crimes for a fair and fact-revealing trial. 

If he is guilty of working with the 
Nazis, as charged, he is an enemy of all 
of the United Nations and should be by 
them convicted. If he is not guilty, the 
world is entitled to the facts. The Tito 
government can gain stature for itself 
by delivering Mihailovich to the Inter- 
national Tribunal, and the world can 
learn the facts about Mihailovich. 

When our commitee visited in Yugo- 
slavia last fall we found considerable 
controversy as to whether Mihailovich 
was a traitor ora hero. History should 
not be discolored by prejudice or 
shadowed by suspicion. The facts should 
be made available through the Interna- 
tional Tribunal. Mihailovich should be 
fully punished if he is guilty. If he is 
innocent, he should be so certified by 
an impartial trial to which Tito’s gov- 
ernment and others should present their 
full agenda of evidence. The situation 
presents a unique opportunity for Tito’s 
government to demonstrate its respect 
for impartial justice. 
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MIHAILOVICH 


Mrs. BOLTON. I ask unanimous con. 
sent to address the House for 1 minute 
and to include a letter from the Wash- 
ington Post. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
our committee visited Yugoslavia last fall 
I had occasion to ask the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs two 
questions relative to General Mihailo- 
vich: First, did the present government 
know where the general was; and second, 
what proof had they of his Nazi collab- 
oration? To the first they replied dra- 
matically that they did know and would 
pick him up and destroy him when the 
proper moment came. In reply to the 
second they brought in quantities of 
photographs and proceeded to show 
them to me. German troops? Yes. 
Mihailovich and Chetniks? Yes; but not 
both on the same photograph! When I 
pointed this out to them they grew quite 
angry when I suggested such evidence 
would not hold in American courts; they 
gathered up the photographs and 
changed the subject. 

I want to urge upon our Government 
the suggestion that everything possible 
be done to insure this man who has been 
the victim of power politics a fair and 
just trial, and in this connection I in- 
clude the following letter published in 
the Washington Post: 


IN DEFENSE OF MIHAILOVICH 


As late as August 1944 I, as an American 
officer, parachuted into Gen. Draja Mihailo- 
vich’s territory in Serbia to evacuate Allied 
airmen shot down by Nazis, Bulgars, and 
Ustashi. Up to the time of our arrival these 
airmen were rescued and cared for by the 
general and his Chetniks, who from the be- 
ginning, were our allies and, as well, the 
allies of the British and the Russians. In 
brief, our mission alone evacuated almost 
500 Allies, Russian, British, French, Poles, 
Belgians, Italians, and including 426 Ameri- 
cans, 

During the following 3 months I had the 
opportunity to work with the Chetniks and 
General Mihailovich. In fact, I personally 
observed Chetnik raids on German garrisons 
through September 3, 4, and 5 at Kadina 
Luka, a railroad junction; Lazarevac and 
Ljig, south of Belgrade, where over 100 Nazis 
were killed and 300 captured. These attacks 
were led by General Mihailovich’s corps com- 
manders—a Civilian, Vujnovic, since cap- 
tured and executed by Tito’s Partisans, and 
Capt. G. Topalovic, a regular Yugoslav ol- 
ficer, now a refugee in Italy. 

I also witnessed the terrible conditions 
under which the Chetniks and General 
Mihailovich lived and resisted the Germans 
in the vicinity of Belgrade just prior to Rus- 
sia’s entry into Yugoslavia. In this vicinity 
I rode through German convoys and past 
German columns in stolen German vehicles, 
always in disguise. 

General Mihailovich has been an able, in- 
telligent, democratic leader of the move- 
ment, since April 1941, to bring personal 
liberties, freedom, and unfettered elections 
to the people of Yugoslavia. He has always 
been a strong believer of justice and the 
“four freedoms.” He has had confidence in 


the Big Three meetings at Teheran and 
Yalta and he never compromised himself at 
any time in dealing with the enemy. 
After Russia was attacked in June 1941, 
General Mihailovich accepted Tito and te 
Communists as partners in the resistance 
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against the enemy. He personally met with 
Tito who told Mihailovich that he was a 
Communist three different times. However, 
they disagreed after a few months, because 


Tito wanted to subject the Yugoslavs to 


sovietization or communism. Being a sol- 
dier-gentleman and a broad-minded, liberty- 
loving indivicual, Mihailovich allowed Tito 
to leave that terrain, even guaranteeing 


When the split came, about December 1941, 
the Communist line changed, General 
Mihailovich became a subject of smear at- 
tacks in Yugoslavia, Great Britain, Russia; 
and in America by Louis Adamic, the cp- 
portunist and his “liberal” cohorts. The 
line was that Mihailovich was a traitor deal- 
ing with the enemy and that he was anti- 
Russian. This continued until Tito came to 
ower. 

From what I saw and observed, this line 
was an injurious falsehood. Mihailovich 
loves the Russian people as much as he loves 
the Yugoslavs, and all the Allies—he de- 
spised the Nazis, Fascists, their satellites, and 
the totelitarian regimes. 

Our Government should protest to the 
Yugoslav Government in demanding that 
General Mihailovich be given a fair trial with 
authentic evidence and witnesses and not 
with false and prejudiced propaganda litera- 
ture emanating from Communist cells. This 
should not be done just to spare his life as 
General Mihailovich, but rather as an exam- 


ple of cur gratitude to a people and an ally 
who have sufiered immeasurably for that 
faith in God, freedom, and justice which we 
stand for. 


Any kind of death would probably be wel- 
comed by General Mihailovich now after be- 
ing hunted down in the Yugoslav mountains 
by the Nazis, Fascists, Ustashi, Hungarians, 
B rians, and Communists from all nation- 
alities. He has done his best under the worst 
conditions and circumstances, without aid 
from the outside, to keep the torch of democ- 
racy burning for civilization. His family, as 
many families in Europe and elsewhere, has 
been broken up and placed in concentration 
camps, captured by the Nazis and Commu- 
nists. A reward always has been on his head 
because he worshiped God and had faith in 
humanity. 

It is up to his friends, his first and only 
allies, to see that he and his people are sup- 
ported. We should have fair and unbiased 
observers at this trial. 
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WASHINGTON, March 25. 


PUBLIC SPENDING 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration has issued a report which shows 
that 6 months before Pearl Harbor the 
Federal Government occupied 68,277,000 
square feet of leased office space 
throughout the country. On VJ-day, 
August 1945, this total had increased to 
227,800,000 square feet. Six months after 
VJ-day the Government had released 
but 4,000,000 square feet. We must re- 
Member that this is leased space and 
does not include the enormous number 
of buildings owned by the Government. 
In New York City 36 agencies and bu- 
reaus occupied in excess of 6,000,000 
square feet of rented space as of late 
February. This eeccunted for about 10 
Percont of the total cfiice space in New 
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York City. The Federal Government 
has been reluctant to relinquish space 
they now occupy. In doing this, they 
keep private business and returning vet- 
erans from getting proper office space. 

In connection with the Federal pay 
roll, there has been little reduction since 
VJ-day. Excluding the Army and the 
Navy personnel, the pay roll has actually 
increased, during January, 34,569—more 
than 1,000 people a day, including Sun- 
days. A review of the appropriation bills 
indicates that there are some eight Gov- 
ernment agencies working on labor 
problems. The President’s requested 
budget for 1947 is nearly double that of 
1945. Yes; more than the all-time high 
for F. D. R.in wartime. There are some 
60 agencies that gathe= statistics and put 
out propaganda to the public. Much of 
these statistics is never used. There 
are 30 agencies set up to lend the people’s 
money. A dczen different agencies deal 
with the problem of health. Is it not 
about time that this Congress demand 
that Federal pay roils be reduced, that 
overlapping and the duplication of vari- 
Ous agencies be curtailed? Unless this 
Congress takes drastic action and cuts 
appropriation bills for this sprawling 
Government bureaucracy, the Budget 
will never be balanced—pay rolls will in- 
crease and more office space demanded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a speech to be delivered today 
by a former Member of this body, Hon. 
Samuel B. Pettengill, before the Mis- 
souri House of Represeniatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
resolution adopted by the Department 
of Massachusetts, Disabled American 
Veterans. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address recently delivered by him. 


HELPING UNRRA AND THE RED CROSS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to a report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
that has come across my desk. This 
morning I find they have over 173,000 
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cases of dried prunes, over 100,000 cases 
of dried apricots, over 42,009 cases of 
dried freestone peaches, and over 175,000 
cases of dried clingstone peaches. We 
had thousands of pounds of dried milk 
and dried eggs and many thousands of 
pounds of other commodities that are 
being sold by the Government. If we 
would turn those commedities over to 
UNRRA or give them to the Red Cross 
instead of trying to sell them at com- 
mercial prices and taking a loss, and if 
we did the same with the Army rations 
we would save money for this country 
by buying more and in that way we 
would keep down our expenses. It 
seems to me that is the thing we cucht 
to do. Oh, the poor business of this 
administration is causing a deficit every 
day, every month, and every year. We 
cannot afford to go any longer in this 
manner, with a $179,000,000,000 debt. 
Our country is in danger of financial 
bankrupcy by such manner of doing 
business as this reveals. Will you ever 
get any business sense? Our Nation 
needs it so bad. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcoxrD and include a speech by General 
Romuto, Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Reccrp and include an address by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal. 

TO VITALIZE HISTORY 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimcus consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to read the following editorial from the 
Journal-Every Evening, of Wilmington, 
Del., for March 26, 1946: 


Observance next Friday of Delaware Swed- 
ish Colonial Day, which has been called for 
in a proclamation issued by Gov. Walter 
W. Bacon, will have the effect of vitalizing 
the early history of the State, particularly 
Wilmington. It will mark the anniversary 
of March 29, 1688, when the Swedish settlers 
acquired the ground at The Rocks, where 
they landed on what is now Delaware soil. 

Governor Bacon's request that commemo- 
rative exercises be held in the schools and by 
religious and civic groups is designed to serve 
two worthy purposes. It will emphasize 
Delaware’s gratitude to the Swedish people 
for their part in starting orderly settlement 
of the Delaware River Valley. It also will 
stimulate interest in our early history. 

That the State officially recognize the im- 
portance of celebrating each anniversary of 
the landing of the Swedes is attested by the 
fact that the 1939 legislature established 
March 29 of each year as Delaware Swedish 
Colonial Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to extend her re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from une Washington Post. 
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Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by Henry 
Mannix, of Brooklyn, at the annual din- 
ner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
the American Legion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a speech delivered by Dr. Peter H. 
Odegard, president of Reed College, of 
Portland, Oreg. I have received an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer that the 
cost will be approximately $156. Not- 
withstanding the cost, I ask unanimous 
consent that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, after 
the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er’s desk and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LIVESTOCK AT KANSAS CITY AND 
CHICAGO 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason I have requested 25 minutes to 
address the House tomorrow is to explain 
the situation that now presents itself in 
Kansas City and Chicago. For instance, 
at Kansas City less than 10 percent of 
the cattle are being slaughtered that 
were slaughtered in that same period or 
a comparable period last year. The con- 
dition is even worse in Chicago. All of 
this at a time when we are hearing about 
famine and about a shortage of food all 
over the country. It is a matter that 
very seriously affects this country, and 
I hope will be of some interest to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COX asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a speech he made at Mobile, 
Ala., on last Monday evening. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a statement by J. H. 
Leib, national legislative director, re- 
garding Amvets organization of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and insert an anal- 
ysis of the Filipino bill. It is possible, 
Mr. Speaker, that this may exceed the 
amount allowed. Notwithstanding, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, 
and without objection, the request is 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article 
entitled “Conscription and the West 
Point Mind,” by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a recent address by 
former Gov. Harold E. Stassen. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a column from the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
New York Times of yesterday entitled 
“Coffee Subsidy.” 


FARM LABOR 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we again relieved the housing situation 
for veterans through passage of House 
Joint Resolution 328. In some parts of 
my State as many as one-third of the 
farm homes are vacant. In the metro- 
politan counties, of course, the percent- 
age is much smaller than that. But 
even in those counties the trend away 
from the farms is noticeable. City jobs 
offer more money for less work; and only 
a small percentage of men drafted from 
farms are returning to them after their 
discharges from the armed service. 

In the face of this trend away from 
farming, the famine which is facing a 
large part of the world today becomes a 
desperate problem. Meatless days, 
wheatless days, belt-tightening are all 
minor stopgaps. What is needed is 
bumper production of farm crops. 

A start in that direction could be made 
if the Selective Service System would 
abide by the law which Congress passed, 
and particularly by the Tydings amend- 
ment to that law. Even today, with the 
shooting war over, Selective Service is 
flouting the Tydings amendment. As a 
preventive of World War III, plentiful 
food is more effective than a large peace- 
time army. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes today following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Caroling, 
Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso. 
lution (H. Res. 571). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem. 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem. 
bers of the following standing committecs 
of the House of Representatives: 

Appropriations, Epwarp A. KELLy, of [jj- 
nois. 

Civil Service, WintiaM J. GALLAcHEaR, of 
Minnesota. 

Public Lands, ArTHuUR G. KLEIN, of New 
York. 


Revision of the Laws, ArtHurR G. Kiern, of 
New York. 

World War Veterans’ Legislation, E. H. Hep. 
RICK, of West Virginia, and ALEXANDER J. Resa, 
of Illinois. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD EDITORIAL ATTACK 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES cCom- 
MITTEE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always had a great deal of respect for 
Roy Howard, head of the Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers; but I am disappointed 
that he permits one of his employees, 
some little fellow down here on the edi- 
torial staff of the Washington Daily 
News, to write such vicious attacks on 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and on me personally, as appearad 
in a two-column editorial in that pap 
on March 20, 1946. 

If this were the first time, I might 
overlook it; but these editorials have 
been appearing in that paper from time 
to time and sent as “canned” expres- 
sions to the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
throughout the whole United Siates. 
They are calculated to hamper the work 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and to give aid and comfort te 
those enemies within our gates. 

We members of that committee have 
no ax to grind. We are simply striving 
to protect our country against those sub- 
versive elements that are out to wreck it. 
We take more abuse from these sub- 
versive elements and their fellow travel- 
ers, than any other committee in either 
House of Congress. 

If Roy Howard is the real American 
I have always taken him to be, he will 
put a stop to this unjustified abuse of 
the members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities through the columns 
of the Scripps-Howard papers through- 
out the Nation. 

If Mr. Howard could hear some of the 
testimony given to our committee by un- 
impeachable witnesses, individuals in re- 
sponsible positions, he would undoubted- 
ly change the tone of the editorial com- 
ments now appearing in his papers 
throughout the country and give us his 
enthusiastic support. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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THE MINORITY RULE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I must 
take this minute inasmuch as my con- 
science is again bothering me. I pre- 
sume I ought to speak out on many mat- 
ters that are reflected in my mail. I 
would say to the many on the minority 
side who are taking the 1-minute daily 
that they are doing a most useful service. 
Like many of the old timers on the Demo- 
eratic side of the aisle, I am disgusted 
but still somewhat able to concea! it, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
endix of the Recorp and include a tele- 
gram to the Veterans’ Committee from 
the American Legion congratulating the 
committee on its support of the Wyatt 
housing program. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 

BILL, 1946 


Mr. CANNON cf Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5890) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

Pending that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time for general debate be lim- 
ited to not to exceed 2 hours, half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaBEeR], and half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5880) the 
second deficiency appropriation bill, 1946, 
with Mr. Hart in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

_ By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, while this is called the second de- 
ficiency bill, it is really the first general 
deficiency bill, due to the fact that the 
bill termed the first. general . deficiency 
bill was disposed of just prior. to the be- 
ginning of the present calendar year. 
The bill comes a little later than usual 
because our time was occupied with the 
rescission bill, which monopolized the 
attention of the committee almost ex- 
clusively for many weeks, and as a re- 
Sult it was necessary to introduce in that 
Period two urgent deficiency bills and 
two special resolutions. 

In these four bills we gave priority to 
emergency matters which required im- 
Mediate consideration and reserved those 
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items on which there was more time for 
deliberation for this bill. 

The total amount involved in the pres- 
ent bill is $233,179,153.37, but on only 
$40,493,157.78 of that do we have any 
latitude as to appropriation. That 
amount is carried in title I of the bill. 
The remainder of the $233,000,000 is for, 
first, pay legislation enacted early in this 
fiscal year; that is, for increased pay of 
employees, for overtime, and matters 
we could not reduce, and, second, for 
judgments and for authorized claims 
over which we have no control, they hav- 
ing been already adjudicated. So there 
are only about $40,000,000 in these $233,- 
000,000 over which we could exercise any 
great amount of discretion. 

Of this $40,000,000, 70 percent is in- 
cluded in four items, namely, employ- 
ment facilities and services, compensa- 
tion to postmasters, United States par- 
ticipation in United Nations, and sal- 
aries and expenses, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The USES item is for paying 
State employees salaries at rates the 
States have voted and, of course, we had 
little choice there because the States 
have raised the salaries of their own 
employees who work side by side with 
our employees, and we are necessarily 
required to do likewise. 

The postmasters’ item ensues from 
advancement in grade of a number of 
officers as the result of a greater amount 
of postal revenue than was originally 
estimated. It also is a matter governed 
by law. 

The United Nations item applies to 
our first contribution to the support of 
this Organization. The amount for con- 
tribution is $6,153,500 and should meet 
our share for the remainder of the 
calendar year. In addition to the con- 
tribution, $326,500 is provided for per- 
sonal services and for the expenses of 
the office of the United States repre- 
sentative to the United Nations for the 
period April 1, 1946, to June 30, 1946. 
The latter amount will need to be sup- 
plemented later for expenses subsequent 
to next June 20. 

The Eureau of Internal Revenue item 
represents an enlargement of the pro- 
gram initiated in the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1945, approved July 
5, 1945, for staffing such Bureau in order 
that it could run down tax evaders and 
add to our income by stopping losses in- 
curred through evasional practices. The 
proposal is in harmony with provision 
made in the Treasury: Post Office De- 
partment bill for the next fiscal year, 
which the House has approved. 

Those are the money high lights of 
title I of the bill as regards individual 


‘items. 


The residue of title I funds is widely 
distributed and generally in relatively 
small amounts. You will see from the 
table at the end of the report that we 
have made cuts in many of the items. 

Many of those cuts were in items where 
it was sought to advance the initiation of 
programs or projects that have been 
budgeted for 1947. In some instances, 
approval of the amounts would lead to 
obligations that would require larger 
appropriations in 1947 than have been 
budgeted. 
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The committee has exercised con- 
siderable care to avoid starting programs 
or policies which would, in a sense, force 
the hands of other subcommittees. 

Of general interest is an additional 
amount of $369,000 for the Civil Service 
Commission, providing for temporary 
personnel for first, aid to veterans in 
civil-service employment, and second, 
expediting refunds of contributions to 
the retirement fund by employees sep- 
arated from the Federal service. 

We have provided $200,000, instead of 
$883,009, for expenses incident to the re- 
turn of Federal agencies to Washington. 
The $200,000 applies to the Patent Office 
and the REA, both of which are partly 
moved. We have not provided for the 
return of any other agencies because of 
the acute shortage of office and living 
space in Washington. 

We are providing for what may appear 
at first blush a fanciful project—a study 
of guaranteed annual wage plans. 

We were asked to appropriate $200,000 
for such a study, preliminary phases of 
which have been financed out of an allo- 
cation of the appropriation of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

An examination of the testimony, 
much of which was given by Eric John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is quite con- 
vincing that a study such as contem- 
plated has possibilities of a considerable 
contribution to the furtherance of sta- 
bilization of employmeni, the attainment 
of which, of course, would be a godsend 
to lebor and management and agricul- 
ture, and consequently to the general 
welfare. 

We are not proposing an additional 
appropriation for the study, but are pro- 
viding that it may be proceeded with as 
a charge to the appropriation already 
available to the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

An item of considerable interest we 
considered and are recommending has 
to do with the measurement of acreages 
planted to flue-cured tobacco. In agree- 
ment with the estimate, we are providing 
that that may be done by raising the ex- 
isting limitation uvon salaries and other 
administrative expenses in carrying out 
certain programs under the appropria- 
tion “Conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources” by $600,000. 

Another item of general interest, for 
which we are proposing an additional 
avpropriation of $400,000, comes under 
the Department of Commerce and has to 
do with gathering, placing in shape, and 
publishing and selling scientific and 
technical data procured in Germany and 
Japan, but principally Germany. 

This work was started under an initial 
appropriation of $300.000 and the results 
have been excellent. Much information 
of inestimable value to American indus- 
trialists has been and is being collected 
and any manufacturer can buy it for the 
cost of printing and paper. One manu- 
facturer offered $20,000,000 for one re- 
port, if he might have it exclusively. The 
findings are published and widely cir- 
cularized and are accessible to any citi- 
zen for a very nominal charge, perhaps 
too nominal. 

I say too nominal, beceuse little that 
the Government sells ncts a cost return. 
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The Patent Office needs an appropriation 
to replenish its stock of patents. It sells 
these patents for 10 cents, even if they 
should be voluminous affairs costing $2 
or more to print. 

We were told that if a proper scale of 
prices were established—and it takes leg- 
islation to do it, sales income would be 
advanced $3,000,000 or more annually. 

That accounts, Mr. Chairman, at least 
for the salient provisions of the bill. 

Mr, WIGGLESWCRTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE}. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 68] 
Adams Dolliver Mankin 
Allen, Il. Douglas, Calif. Mansfield, Tex. 
Andrews, Ala, Fellows Mason 
Baldwin,Md. Fernandez May 
Barden Fisher Merrow 
Parrett, Pa. Fuller Murdock 
Bell Gathings Murphy 
Bennet, N.Y. Green Norton 
Bishop Gwinn,N.Y. Patterson 
Boykin Hall, Peterson, Fla. 
Buckley Edwin Arthur Pfeifer 
Bunker Hall, Powell 
Burch Leonard W. Rains 
Byrne, N. Y. Healy Reece, Tenn. 
Cannon, Fla. Heffernan Robinson, Utah 
Carnahan Holmes, Mass. Sadowski 
Celler Jarman Sasscer 
Chapman Johnson, Savage 
Chiperfield Lyndon B. Shafer 
Clason Kee Sheridan 
Clements Kefauver Short 
Coimer Kelley, Pa. Fikes 
Corbett LaFollette Smith, Ohio 
Cravens Lemke Thomason 
Crosser Luce West 
Curley McCowen White 
Daughton, Va. McGehee Whittington 
Dawson McGlinchey Wilson 
De Lacy McKenzie 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, having resumed the chair, Mr. 


Hart, Chairman of the Committee of the 


Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 


had under consideration the bill H. R. 


5890, the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, 1946, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 349 Members responded to 


their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 


be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Committee will resume its sitting. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, addressed a Jackson Day dinner 
at Newark, N. J., on Saturday evening, 
March 23. 


My friend had a perfect right to indulge 
himself at this thoroughly political meet- 
ing, and I find no fault with that. 

A synopsis of the speech, however, was 
printed in the Newark Sunday Call and 
many other newspapers. I read a por- 


tion of this speech, as so reported, with 
with 


astonishment, and, I confess, 





The 


I realize that this was a 
political speech and it is also evident that 
it was not a written prepared speech. 
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chagrin. Permit me to quote a portion 
of the newspaper report: 

Terming the conduct of Republicans on the 
Pearl Harbor probe disgraceful, Mr. McCor- 
mack charged the investigation placed the 
United States on trial. He said the Republi- 
cans were “willing to prove the Japs innocent 
of the sneak attack if they could prove Presi- 
dent Roosevelt guilty.” 


Mr. Chairman, I speak only for myself. 
The other Republican members of that 
committee are fully able to speak for 
themselves. I believe it is entirely fair 
and within the facts to say that the gen- 
tleman who is now addressing you had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the crea- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor Committee. At 
no time did I seek membership on it. 
The committee came into being as the 
result of the adoption by both Houses of 
the Congress of a resolution introduced 
by the Honorable ALBEN BARKLEY, Demo- 
cratic Senate leader. The Speaker of 
the House appointed me as a minority 
member and I accepted. 

At that time, and repeatedly there- 
after, I stated that I was determined to 
search for the facts and the truth and 
that only, and that under no circum- 
stances would there ke any political in- 
spiration or implication involved so far 
as I was concerned in connection with 
that investigation. Mr. Chairman, I am 
convinced that a fair appraisal of the 


record will amply demonstrate that dur- 


ing the long, tedious hearings I have 
rigidly adhered to the position announced 
when I accepted membership on this 
committee. 

I defy the majority leader or anyone 
else here and now to point to a single 
spot or place in the record where, by 
word, question, innuendo, implication, or 
otherwise, I conducted myself in a “dis- 
graceful” manner as a member of that 
committee, or where I indicated at any 
time a willingness to “prove the Japs 
innocent in order to prove Roosevelt 
guilty.” 

Mr. Chairman, the majority leader 
may have been misquoted. I have ob- 
served in my long experience that such 
a situation frequently arises. In view of 
the facts, however, as reported in the 
press, it seems to me that the spirit of 
fair play, which I know our distinguished 
friend possesses to a high degree, will not 
permit that statement to remain without 
explanation. May I call your attention 
to the fact that the committee has not 
yet made its report, and any person mak- 
ing similar statements is indulging in 
pure partisan prophecy or clairvoyance, 

It impresses me, therefore, that not 
only as an individual, but as an agent 
of this House, serving this House on this 
committee, I am entitled to some expla- 
nation from the distinguished majority 
leader, and I yield to him now, seeing 
that he is on the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad to 
have the gentleman yield. 

The statement carried in the paper 
was substantially correct. The reporter 
who quoted me—and I was talking ex- 
temporaneously, although I had my 
thoughts definitely in mind—quoted me 
substantially correctly, with one excep- 
tion. I stand by the statement that is 
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quoted there that I said, “All of the Ro. 
publican members of the Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee with the excep. 
tion of one,” and I notice that was not 
carried in the article, so that the sup. 
stance of it was correct as carried in the 
Newark paper. I emphasized, “All of the 
members with the exception of one.” 

It was a political gathering and , 
splendid one. There were 2,100 people 
present, and there is great confidence 
that they are going to elect a Democratic 
United States Senator and a Democratic 
Governor. 

I might also say, in all frankness, that 
the one Republican member of the com- 
mittee—and I did not mention his 
name—that I distinctly had in ming, 
was the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr, 
KEere]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself somewhat baffled by the explana- 
tion of my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to say it is 
sincere. What I said about the gentle- 
man I meant. Even in a political gath- 
ering I specifically said, “With the excep- 
tion of one member”, and I had that dis- 
tinctly in mind. I say that following 
the investigation. It is my own opinion, 
For whatever value it has, I want the 
Recorp to show it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I deeply appreciate the 
sincerity of the majority leader and the 
explanation he has made, but even with 
that explanation, if it were so published 
in the newspaper, it would still leave the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in the same 
position he was when he read it as it 
presently appears. 

May I say to my friend that I have 
been the recipient of very much pub- 
licity directed at me by a partisan press, 
charging that partisanship and politics 
were marking the attitude of the gentle- 
man who is now addressing you. I have 
asked the gentleman for a bill of par- 
ticulars in this time wnich I have yielded 
to the gentleman from Massachusceits. 
The gentleman says in his explanation 
that he does not include the gentleman 
from Wisconsin in the category referred 
to in his speech, so reported in the 
Newark newspaper. I accept the state- 
ment of the gentleman in the spirit in 


far as I am concerned, that should close 
the matter and should be a complete 
answer to those who have attempted to 
besmirch and smear the gentleman now 
addressing you before any conclusions 
have yet been determined by the com- 
mittee. It seems to me that the time 
to discuss this question is when the ev!- 
dence has been considered by the com- 
mittee and the committee has made its 
report. I assure you that, as far as Iam 
concerned, the report will be based upon 
the truth and upon the facts, and not 
upon innuendoes, or rumors, or suspl- 
cions that cannot be evaluated and that 
find no substance in truth or fact. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yieldto the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. From the observations 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
since he was so active in that committee, 
was there anything in the way of the 
kind of thing described by our distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts that 
he attributes to any other minority 
member of the committee? 

Mr. KEEFE. I stated in my opening 
statement that I.am speaking only for 
myself. I assume that at a subsequent 
time other members of this committee 
will take this floor and answer the accu- 
sation which has again been repeated 
by the distinguished majority leader. 
Therefore, by the process of elimina- 
tion we may ultimately establish the full 
facts and the truth that the majority 
leeder attempted to convey. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It occurs to some of 
us that the gentleman or other members 
of the committee should not be unduly 
disturbed. We all recognize the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as being the 
Emily Post of the majority organization, 
but we do not all accept his statements, 
end neither do our constituents. 

Mr. KEEFE. When a statement is 
made, even in a political meeting, by the 
eminent majority leader, and it is given 
circulation throughout the country, I as- 
sume there are thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of people that have a right to be- 
lieve the statements thus made. So far 
as I am concerned, I know what state- 
ments are frequently made in political 
meetings. Perhaps there is not a man 
on this floor who has not indulged in 
some superlatives and extravagances in 
political speeches. But in a matter so 
important as this, at a time when this 
committee is about to make and is now 
considering its report to the American 
people, it seems to me utterly unwise to 
challenge the integrity of the members 
of that committee until a report has been 
made which might furnish some basis 
for such accusation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, in 
the 12 years of my membership in this 
body, this is the first time I have ever 
been called upon to raise my voice in the 
discussion of a partisan matter. The in- 
dividual who stands before you, who has 
just been accused by the Democratic ma- 
jority leader of having conducted himself 
in a disgraceful partisan manner, now for 
the first time must address himself to a 
partisan subject. In this investigation 
into the causes and effects of the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe, we have taken over 
13,000 pages of testimony. Now, I hurl 
into the teeth of the Democratic majority 
leader this challenge. I challenge him to 
find in that 13,000 pages one question, one 
assertion, one statement of mine from 
which a partisan infe ence may honestly 
be drawn, I give him a wider selection 
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than that. I give him the entire con- 
gressional record of my 12 years of 
service in this body. When he comes be- 
fore this body with one line, one sentence, 
one interrogatory from which an infer- 
ence of partisanship of the kind which he 
denounces can be drawn, I will stand be- 
fore you and make an honest admission. 

I take this Pearl Harbor investigation 
very, very seriously. I take it just as 
seriously as the leader of the Senate took 
it when he rose to address that body in 
explanation of the resolution which 
initiated this investigation. I believe the 
American people are entitled to the truth. 
I believe the American people are entitled 
to know what the causes of that catastro- 
phe were, a catastrophe which resulted 
in the slaughter of over 3,060 of our fel- 
low American citizens. Their loved ones, 
their fathers, their mothers, their sisters, 
their brothers, their wives, and children 
are entitled to know whether they indeed 
died in vain. I went into that investiga- 
tion to help reveal the truth as a sacred 
oblication to the people of the United 
States. 

If that investigation which elicited 
facts, facts upon which inferences can 
be drawn or lessons can be derived, 
which will make a world war III less 
probable, the expenditure in effort and 
in time will not have been in vain. 

But, unfortunately, there are in these 
United States some people who fear more 
than fear alone. They fear that inves- 
tigation, not with reason, perhaps. They 
fear it without foundation or reason, 
perhaps, but they fear that out of that 
investigation will be revealed the facts 
from which trouble for them will flow; 
loss of position, loss of power and peif 
may result for those and their kind. Let 
me say to you, I care not wnat may be 
the consequence of that investigation 
insofar as the political fortunes of any- 
cone who may be a Member of this House 
on either side of the aisle is concerned, 
but I do want one thing, and I want it 
earnestly and with all the impulses of my 
heart, and that is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. this 
so that the people of future generations, 
though yet unborn, if you please, can 
read a history that has been honestly 
written, a history reflecting only honest 
facts upon which nations and peoples 
can rely. I care not for the attacks 
of the left-wing smear bunds, the petty 
partisan poutishness of those who deal 
in such things, or the rantings of the 
whitewash brigade. This country has 
been treated to such lessons in the dis- 
honorable art of smearing during these 
last 10 years that will render their efforts, 
whatever they may be and for what 
purpose they may be directed, no longer 
effective in the eyes of reasonable and 
honorable men. Yes. This investiga- 
tion will go on and on and on to its 
logical conclusion, and when the last word 
is written those who cried partisanship 
in their miserableness will draw their 
reward in the contempt of the American 
people which they so richly deserve. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
whatever observations I make on this 
occasion have no relationship to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEeEre]. 

Now that political speeches made out- 
side the House are going to be the sub- 
ject of House debate, I wonder where the 
end is going to be. The Lincoln Day 
speeches that our Republican brethren 
mace all over the country, and properly 
so, I heard no Democrat discuss on the 
fioor of this House. 

This matter is brought into the debate 
here not by myself—the Rrecorp shows 
that. I am not questioning the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin |[Mr. KeEere] in 
bringing it in the way he did. But when 
the gentleman did, there is only one hon- 
orable thing I could do, and that was to 
state what I did state, that there was one 
party, and I frankly said it was the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin himself, so this 
matter is brought in as a result of that. 

I am not going to use the word dis- 
graceful on the floor of the House because 
it would violate the rules of the House. 

The matter is in the Recorp, however, 
not brought in by myself. 

I was chairman of a special committee 
about 10 years ago that investigated com- 
munism, nazism, fascism, and bigotry. 
It was the only committee of investiga- 
tion of its kind that in the past 20 years 
recommended legislation and had it 
enacted into law. The McCormack Alien 
Propaganda Registration Act was a re- 
sult of the investigation; the bill making 
it a crime for anyone “knowingly or 
willfully to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence” came 
out of that investigation; the bill giving 
the Army and Navy broader powers to 
control subversive activities and the dis- 
tribution of subversive literature on 
naval vessels and in camps came out of 
it. As chairman of the committee I had 
certain views and they were carried out. 
We did not try cur case in the press. No 
Member on either side, Democrat or Re- 
publican—and they were fine Members, 
and some of them on the Republican side 
are dead and their memories I revere. 
We agreed we would make no speeches 
while the investigation was going on, We 
agreed we would make no public state- 
ments while the investigation was going 
on. We recognized that the character of 
men and women was involved and that 
they were entitled to have their character 
protected rather than to be subjected to 
wild and reckless statements. 

Can the gentleman from California 
[Mr. GEARHART] say that he has con- 
formed to that policy? 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. GEARHART. Allright. Will the 
gentieman name one partisan Lincoln 
Day speech I have ever made, either in 
or outside this Chamber—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Throughout the 
press the country cover you have been 
talking constantly about witch hunts. 

Mr. GEARHART. No, I have not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, you have 
not? 

Mr. GEARHART. No. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The only excep- 
tion—— 

Mr. GEARHART. I defy the gentle- 
man to cite one item in the 13,000 pages 
of transcript—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Never mind the 
transcript. 

Mr. GEARHART. Or from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of the past 12 
years—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right; I will 
take them up. 

Mr. GEARHART. I defy you to cite 
One quotation of anything of that kind. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
defies me. 

Mr. GEARHART. Name them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right; we will 
name them, plenty, editorial after edi- 
torial can be shown, 

Mr. GEARHART. Who writes the ed- 
itorials. Do I? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
wants me to state. Republican papers. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
wish to make an observation for the 
benefit of the House, and the benefit of 
the gentleman from California, that one 
of the most noted Republican papers in 
the United States, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, repeatedly took the members of 
the committee to task for their futile 
efforts to bring political witch hunting 
into the investigation. 

Mr. GEARHART. Including the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, who has been 
exonerated by the speaker who holds the 
floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now the gentle- 
man from California wants to ride on 
the back of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
son [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Not at all. You 
have done the exonerating of the gentle- 
mean from Wisconsin. Do the editors 
you will quote do likewise? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Because I put 
him in a different category. The gen- 
tleman from California even now is Vio- 
lating the rules of the House by this con- 
tinued interruption. His very actions 
now show that he is trying to ride in on 
the back of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. My viewpoint of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is entirely different than 
my viewpoint of the gentleman from 
California in his conduct and the other’s 
conduct as a member of that special 
committee. 

Now, what is your story? Let us be 
frank about it. If there ever was an 
investigation on the part of certain 
Members whose tactics have disgusted 
the people of America it has been that 
investigation. From the outset there 
was a determination to try and smear 
the name of one of the greatest men 
who ever came across the horizon or 
the life of the known history of man, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Oh, yes; for 
13 long years the scoffers opposed; they 
opposed social security and called it 
communistic; they opposed the rights of 
labor, as they did the other day when 
149 voted for the antilabor bill. Yes; 
they opposed every progressive step made 
under the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and they scoff today at the 
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mention of his name. But there are 
millions of Americans who respect and 
love the memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. As time goes on, Roosevelt will go 
down in history not because his name 
was Roosevelt but because of what he 
stood for, go down in history as one of 
the great men of all time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to cer- 
tain Republican Members and I have got 
to confine that reference to Members of 
this House. I cannot talk about the 
Members of the other body here and now. 
I can on the outside; that is my privilege, 
it is my right. I exercised it last Satur- 
day night and I am going to exercise it 
plenty in the future, do not worry about 
that. I am going to state my opinion 
about the investigation by certain Mem- 
bers and, so far as the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GrearHART] is concerned, 
the issue being raised, may I say that. if 
ever a man by his public utterances and 
statements in the press tried to smear the 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt, he is that 
gentleman and he stands convicted of it. 

I was talking about the philosophy of 
the two parties. I was presenting to the 
political gathering what both parties 
stood for. I was presenting to the gath- 
ering there the fact we were building a 
sound social order following the period 
we had gone through since the Civil War, 
during which we had established an in- 
dustrial empire; that under the leader- 
ship of Franklin D. Roosevelt we had es- 
tablished a sound social order for Amer- 
ica. I spo'.e about social security, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act. I talked 
about all the sound progressive legislation 
we had enacted, including control of the 
stock exchanges. I talked about the Re- 
publican Party and I gave the votes of 
the Republican Party on certain issues, 
I mentioned the 149 Republican vote for 
the antilabor bill that passed the House 
recently, and the 33 against. I gave the 
vote as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

I was showing the difference between 
the Democratic Party, with all its weak- 
nesses, and the Republican Party, and 
demonstrated that the Democratic Party 
served the people. I said that the main 
body of the Republican Party was not 
progressive. I said the main body of the 
Democratic Party believed in action in 
government, while the main body of the 
Republican Party stood for inaction in 
government. I showed what Roosevelt 
stood for, the progressive measures en- 
acted during his term, and I was illus- 
trating that by the fact somebody was 
trying to smear Roosevelt through the 
Pearl Harbor investigation in order to 
endeavor to impair his prestige. Yes, I 
said that, and with the correction I made, 
very frankly—I am glad to make that 
exception—I stand by what I said. I 
am going to say it plenty because it is 
the truth. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going into an 
election year. They have raised a po- 
litical question here. We are going into 
an election that will be a struggle be- 
tween the forces of progress, of action 
in government, as against the forces of 
inaction in government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairnian, 
there are progressive-minded members 
of the Republican Party and I respect 
them, but the main body has by their 
votes shown that they stand for inaction 
in governr.ent. The main body of the 
Democratic Members show by their ac- 
tions that they stand for action and for 
progress in government. That is what 
was being shown and that is the basic 
question involved. 

Certain Republicari members of this 
committee have brought Franklin p. 
Roosevelt’s name into it in order to make 
an issue and by their questions and by 
their public statements one would be led 
to believe they were trying to convict 
him instead of letting the record stand 
showing as it clearly does that the Japs 
were convicted and guilty of the aiteck 
on Pearl Harbor. They may think they 
are fooling the American public, but the 
American people are quick to catch on. 
The American public caught up with 
their actions. General Marshall, with a 
plane waiting for him several days to 
take him on an important mission over 
to China, one of the most important in 
the history of our country, was on the 
stand 8 days. 8 days under cross-exami- 
nation, I think 6 or 7 by one member 
of the committee not a Democratic 
member. Then there was the matter of 
going out to the hospital with the pho- 
tographers several] days before the public 
hearings started. All those things are 
illustrations. 

The American people realized they 
were trying to get something on Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. That is what they were 
determined to do. They brought Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in as an issue. Roosevelt 
is an issue this year, he will be an issue 
next year, but I repeat here what I said 
at Newark last Saturday night: Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt licked the Republican 
Party four times in life and, as they have 
raised the issue by the Pearl Harbor in- 
vestigation which will make it an issue 
this year, Franklin D. Roosevelt will lick 
them in death. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, maybe I might have a 
word or two to say about the bill under 
consideration. This is a deficiency bill, 
and in these days the situation in Amer- 
ica seems to be such that one can say it 
only calls for $233,000,000. You can all 
remember when that was a lot of money 
and when that was a big appropriation 
bill, and until we get to the point where 
the membership of this House regards 4 
bill for that amount as a lot of money, 
and considers it as a very serious thing, 
America is going to be in a bad way. 

The bill itself represents $181,269,469 
for the cost of Public Laws 106, 151, 158. 
and 134. All of those bills were enacted 
into law between June 30 and July 21 
last, increasing the pay of certain Federal 
employees, so that that amount of the 
$233,000,030 is a statutory obligation. 

In addition to that there is an item 
fo. judgments and authorized claims 
amounting to $11,416,526, so that out of 
the $233.000,000, $192,000,050 roughly 1S 
for fixed deficiencies. There are, 
sides that, a large number of items in the 
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same category of incurred deficiencies, 
claims in departments, and obligations 
that are inescapable.. So that there is 
altogether less than $40,000,000 of new 
money involved. Of that amount 
$16,000,000 is for increases in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to collect taxes and 
take into the Federal Treasury what they 
tell us will be large sums of money. This 
should permit them to audit returns 
more quickly and to dispose of claims 
more quickly, and thus get rid of that 
backlog of uncollected tax payments that 
have hung over the income-tax situation 
for a long time. ‘to what extent they 
will succeed I would not want to proph- 
esy, but that is a subject which we should 
watch very closely, and we should go 
over their operations very carefully. 

There is represented here no substan- 
tial disagreement on the part of the com- 
mittee. There is one item that I feel I 
should call attention to. On page 8 of 
the bill there is an item under the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
allowing $200,000 of their money, money 
which was appropriated to them last 
year in the war agencies bill, to be used 
for a study of guaranteed annual wage 
plans. I am going to be perfectly frank 
with the House. I believe that item is 
subject to a point of order. I do not 
krow whether or not that point of order 
will be raised. I was very much disap- 
pointed yesterday to find that the com- 
mittee had not been given what I would 
call a fair statement by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics when they came before 
us with reference to that item. On page 
168 of the hearings, iis answer to a ques- 
tion by the gentleman from Indiana 
|{Mr. LupLow], Mr. Arnow, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, said this: 

I will say that a study of guaranteed wage 
plans was begun by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 

s last April, intended to discover the 

number of guaranteed wage plans in exist- 
ence, and some information about them. We 
have gone some distance on this particular 
project. 


The fact is they completed a study on 
this subject on the 12th of April 1845, and 
submitted it to the Secretary of Labor. 
A provision carried in the Labor and 
Federal Security Appropriation bill in- 
volved that situation, but we were not 
advised of it; and it turned up yesterday. 
I am satisfied that that kind of study is 
desirable, but I do not like to see an 
agency of the Government coming up 
here and failing to give us a proper pic- 
ture of what the situation is that we are 
dealing with. I suppose that is one of 
the New Deal ways of doing business. I 
suppose since we have that situation we 
will have to contend with that method of 
approach to our problems. Really, the 
evidence we had on the subject does not 
cover the entire picture. There is noth- 
ing on which to support this appropria- 
tion on the basis of the evidence that is 
in the record. It is disappointing that an 
agency should have the nerve to come 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and leave us in that situation. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ricu]. 

Mr. RICH. Is this study to be made 


with reference to Government employees 
or to employees in industry? 
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Mr. TABER. It relates to employees 
in industry. Among those appearing in 
behalf of such a study was Mr. Eric 
Johnston, who is on some Presidential 
board in connection with this along with 
a group of farm leaders, and a group of 
labor leaders and two or three more in- 
dustrial leaders. The idea of the study 
does not disturb me. The thing that 
disturbs me is having a governmental 
agency come up and not give us the pic- 
ture that exists. 

Mr. RICH. I think you are absolutely 
right in that, that they ought to reveal 
to you just exactly what their ideas are 
going to be and how they are going to 
perform this study. The question in my 
mind is this: Most industries in this 
country are conducted by private enter- 
prise systems. You have them under the 
OPA today. They have frozen their 
prices and overhead and once they can 
sell their merchandise they have left the 
way open for increased wages. They are 
in the squeeze and they are not even go- 
ing to be able to operate. 

Mr. TABER. I appreciate that the 
OPA is the main factor that is stymie- 
ing industry today and preventing em- 
ployment, restricting production, and 
creating inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH ]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, as has been pointed out, this bill 
carries a total of $233,179,000. The great 
bulk of it is in respect to pay legislation, 
judgments, and audited claims. There 
is about $40,000,000 over and above the 
appropriations for these purposes, as 
compared with $50,000,000 recommended 
by the Budget. To be exact, the bill is 
about $9,965,000 under the Budget esti- 
mates. 

I have taken just a few minutes to 
refer briefly to three or four matters in 
connection with the bill. 

ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT AGAIN 


First, I call your attention to the fact 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion came before your committee and 
asked for the enforcement of safety reg- 
ulations, $514,000. Of the total, $274,000 
was requested solely because the agency, 
when it put returning veterans back on 
their old jobs, decided it would be nice 
to keep not only the returning veterans 
but the men whose places they took, and 
who, in the contemplation of the law, 
should have been relieved. 

In other words, there was a doubling 
up of personnel. The rate of expenditure 
had been such that either a deficiency 
would be incurred or there would have 
to be drastic curtailment, due to lack of 
funds, in the balance of the year. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an individ- 
ual instance. Similar occurrences have 
taken place in a number of cases. I call 
your attention to the statement in the 
committee report to the effect that the 
committee does not propose to tolerate 
this practice any longer. It expects the 
Bureau of the Budget to render a quar- 
terly report which will set forth any ap- 
propriation which is not being adminis- 
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tered within the spirit of the antidefi- 
ciency law, together with the reasons, 
and the name and the position of the 
person or persons who may be respon- 
sible. 

WEATHER BUREAU EXPANSION 


Second, I may mention in passing the 
tremendous growth of the Weather Bu- 
reau. This agency came with a request 
for $1,170,000, of which the committee 
recommends allowing $535,000. As late 
as 1940 the Weather Bureau got along 
with an appropriation of $6,172,000. In 
the present fiscal year it will use $15,- 
134,000. There seems to be no limit to 
the desire for expansion by this agency. 

UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Third, and very briefly, I call attention 
to the provision for something over 
$6,000,000 for contribution and expenses 
in connection with the United Nations 
Organization. The great bulk of the ap- 
propriation is required by the contribu- 
tion of this country to the over-all pool 
of $25,000,000, to which we contribute 
24.6 percent. The balance is in respect 
to the expenditures of our delegation to 
the UNO. 

For the fiscal year 1947 it is contem- 
plated that the contribution will amount 
to $5,300,000, and our expenses to $1,0326,- 
000. These expenses will include sal- 
aries for 171 persons: travel, $94,000: 
communications, $39,000; and rents and 
utilities, $174,000. 

I would not advocate anything that 
would in any way hamper the efforts of 
this organization to contribute to world 
peace. I express the hope, however, that 
our delegation will be held within reason- 
able bounds both as to size and as to 
expenditure, particularly in view of the 
enormous expansion of the State De- 
partment, and the fact that UNO head- 
quarters is only a few hours away from 
the Capital of the United States. 

STATE DEPARTMFNT LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer 
to the State Department and the enor- 
mous growth of that Department, which 
has risen from a personne! of 1,641 in the 
fiscal year 1941, up to 5,287 requested for 
the fiscal year 1947, or almost 320 per- 
cent. 

In the bill now under consideration 
there was a request for some 588 posi- 
tions in the Office of the Secretary and 
for some 240 other positions in the For- 
eign Service. These requests have been 
materially slashed by your committee. 

I want to point out, however, that over 
and above the increase in personnel here 
requested, as appears from the commit- 
tee hearings, there have been transferred 
to the Department of State since Sep- 
tember last about 4,000 persons, coming 
from OWI, OSS, FEA, or from the Army 
and Navy Liquidation Commission, and 
that essential investigaiion and clear- 
ance from the standpoint of loyalty in 
respect to this personnel has not been 
completed. 

The Members of the House will recall 
the statements which I repeatedly made 
on the floor during the war years seek- 
ing to obtain investigation and clearance 
as to loyalty, particularly in respect to 
OWI personnel. 
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They will also recall some of the spe- 
cific charges which were leveled at 
specific individuals included in OWI per- 
sonnel. 

As late as January 1945, a year or two 
after the first representations were made 
to the Civil Service Commission and OWI, 
the Civil Service Commission reported 
2,981 investigations of this personnel in- 
complete, with 128 found ineligible due 
to lack of loyalty. 

In June of 1945 the OWI itself re- 
ported 1,431 investigations incomplete; 
with 351 removals due to lack of loyalty. 
At the same time OWI also admitted that 
about 14 percent of the persons named on 
two lists which I had presented to that 
agency in the past 2 years, with specific 
charges of serious character, had not yet 
been given complete investigations. 

This year in January, when the Civil 
Service Commission was before your 
committee, Commissioner Flemming was 
not very clear as to the status of the loy- 
alty work of the Commission in respect 
to OWI personnel. He did admit, how- 
ever, that it was conceivable that some 
personnel may have been transferred 
to the State Department without essen- 
tial clearance as to loyalty by the Com- 
mission. 

And he later confirmed this by a table 
dated January 26, 1946, furnished in con- 
nection with the hearings on the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation bill from 
which it appeared that the Civil Service 
Commission had discontinued OWI per- 
sonnel investigations before completion 
to the number of 1,113, and that there 
were still pending and undecided some 
263 cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, under leave to extend my remarks 
I insert at this point in the REcorp some 
excerpts of testimony and a table ap- 
pearing in the hearings on this bill at 
pages 497 and 498: 

SECURITY CLEARANCE OF PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED 
FROM EMERGENCY AGENCIES 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. To what extent has this 
OWI personnel been checked since the State 
Department has taken it over in terms of 
loyalty? 

Mr. KurtTH. The State Department has a 
Division of Investigation, which makes a 
very thorough check of every employee of the 
State Department. 

Mr. WIGGLESwWorRTH. Can you tell this com- 
mittee if that thorough check has been com- 
pleted on every one of those who have been 
taken over from the OWI? 

Mr. KurtH. I was coming to that. Ob- 
viously, when these people were transferred, 
it was a physical impossibility for the Divi- 
sion to make an immediate check. In order 
to develop any information which might be 
readily available from the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the FBI, and 
other similar sources, we set up a special 
committee to make a spot check pending a 
more thorough detailed check. That com- 
mittee is reviewing the rcster of the OWI 
personnel on a spot-check basis. The Divi- 
sion of Investigation will go into the matter 


still further and uncover anything that is 
not obvious, 
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Mr. WIGGLESWOoRTH. You know, I assume, 
that the Civil Service Commission has stated 
on the record as late as January that a great 
deal of that personnel was never completely 
checked, insofar as it was concerned. 

Mr. KurtuH. Yes; we found that out. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There were persons in 
that personnel against whom most serious 
charges had been leveled for years, and it 
seems to me vitally important, particularly 
in a Department like the State Department, 
that we should be satisfied in respect to 
every individual in that Department. 

I wish you would put something in the 
record that will state in detail just what the 
situation is in respect to the OWI personnel, 
with the action that has been taken, with 
the exact number that spot check has been 
taken on, the exact number that a final check 
has been made on, and how many, if any, 
have been eliminated in that process. ~ 

Mr. KurtH. I will do that. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


“PROCEDURE TO DETERMINE SECURITY CLEAR- 
ANCE OF EMPLOYEES TRANSFERRED TO THE 
DEPARTMENT FROM OWI, OSS, FEA, AND 
ANLC 
“It has become quite evident that the 

standards employed by the interim transfer 
agencies in the selection, investigation, and 
security clearance of their employees until 
October 1945 do not conform by a consider- 
able measure to those general standards of 
the Department of State governing person- 
nel ciearances. About 4,000 employees have 
been suddenly transferred to the Department 
of State. The investigative files, as such, are 
fragmentary and in many cases consist only 
of limited spot checks, 

“To offset any threat to the security of the 
Department posed by the influx of large num- 
bers of relatively uninvestigated personnel, 
there is outlined the procedure by which this 
is being corrected. 

“1. A security screening committee, com- 
posed of specialists in security fields and 
representatives of the two Department per- 
sonnel units, is functioning under the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

“(a) All personnel of the interim agencies 
are being screened by the committee on the 
basis of available information as outlined 
from the records in the interim agencies, in- 
formation available to the Department, and 
from other sources. 

“(b) Every investigative case of the agency 
transfer personnel is being examined and a 
determination made of the additional in- 
vestigative needs in order to bring each case 
into conformity with State Department in- 
vestigative standards. 

“(c) In those cases where the committee 
determines there is derogatory information 
of a substantive nature, the committee will 
recommend the termination of services. 

“(1) Termination of services may be ac- 
complished without a show-cause order if 
the person holds less than a permanent ap- 
pointment and is a nonveteran, 

“(2) Where the person holds a permanent 
civil-service position or is a veteran, a show- 
cause order shall be instituted against the 
individual. The action of the committee 
applies to all personnel regardless of position 
or rank. 

“The security committees, whose members 
are not from any of the interim transfer 
agencies, but average 6 years employment in 
the Department of State report the following 
action: 


“Approximate number of transfer 


“Cases reviewed and given temporary 
security clearance on the basis of 
available security spot-check infor- 
SEO 2... 4dscsdmcavencbdoubennt an 3, 000 

“Number of cases disapproved as un- 
suitable for continued employment 
in the State Department......... 
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Let me emphasize two paragraphs ip 
this table furnished by the State Depart. 
ment. I quote: 

It has become quite evident that the stanq. 
ards employed by the interim transfer agen. 
cies in the selection, investigation, and ge. 
curity clearance of their employees unti 
October 1945 do not conform by a consider. 
able measure to those general standards of 
the Department of State governing personne} 
clearances. 


Note the words: “By a considerable 
margin.” 

About 4,000 employees have been suddenly 
transferred to the Department of State. The 
investigative files as such are fragmentary 
and in many cases consist only of limited 
spot checks. 


Think of it. 

From the figures in the table, you wil! 
see, that of 4,000 cases transferred to 
the Department, 3,000 have been given 
temporary security clearance on the basis 
of a spot check; 243 have been disap- 
proved as unsuitable for continued em- 
ployment in the Department, the balance 
of 757 having apparently not yet been 
investigated. 

Mr, Chairman, I consider the problem 
presented as one of vital importance. 
If possible this House should provide for 
clearance not only by the State Depart- 
ment but by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in each and every case. We 
have seen the exposé in Canada in recent 
days. We have listened to charges which 
have been leveled in the general direc- 
tion of our own State Department. We 
cannot afford to take chances. The 
whole of this personnel should be care- 
fully checked and either cleared or dis- 
missed at the earliest possible moment. 
Like Caesar’s wife all State Department 
personnel must be above suspicion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DirKseENn]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
Members to the fact that this bill con- 
tains the first administrative appropria- 
tion for the organization that is now the 
center of all attention in the world to- 
day, the United Nations Organization. 
There are one or two interesting items 
that ought to bu made a matter of record. 

The first one is the formula by which 
they contrive the United States’ share in 
this administrative appropriation. I! 
should say at the outset that they plan 
on ae revolving working fund of 
$25,000,000, but because of the elapsed 
time in this year, the amount has been 
reduced. Of that amount, our share will 
be roughly a little over $6,000,000. 

You will be interested in the formula 
by which our share is worked out. It is 
always astonishing to me how a little 
pattern can be started and then persist 
on and on and on until finally it develops 
into a rigid thing. 

You will remember that when the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was set up, obviously 
some pattern for participation on the 
part of various countries had to be de- 
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yised. Some person of a very felicitous 
turn of mind came along and said: “I 
suggest that we put it on the basis of 
national income, and that participating 
nations contribute 1 percent of their na- 
tional income.” 

As a result of the $1,850,000,000 that 
hes been made available to the UNRRA, 
one and one-third billion dollars came 
out of the United States. They felt, of 
course, that we were a rich, opulent, and 
productive country, therefore we could 
well afford to pay so much more than all 
the other 43 nations put together. 

Now, we did not quarrel. That pat- 
tern, however, begins to spell itself out 
now in the United Nations Organization. 
You see, the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization is a component part of this 
whole business, so when the preparatory 
commission in London was trying to de- 
vise a budget and a formula for partici- 
pation they said, “Let us put it on the 
basis of national income and per capita 
income.” Whether or not our people 
raised their voices in protest, or advanced 
some alternative suggestion, I do not 
know. The record does not disclose it, 
but the fact of the matter is that to the 
Food and Agricultural Organization we 
will pay approximately 25 percent of all 
the administrative expenses and the 
other 50 nations will pay the other 75 
percent. Certainly no one will contend 
that we are not paying our full share. 

Now, when it became necessary to spell 
out a pattern for administrative funds 
for the Central Organization which will 
be established in this country, they had 
to reach out and find some kind of a 
formula, and that formula will be based 
upon national income and per capita in- 
come. According to the testimony of Mr. 
Hiss before our subcommittee he said the 
United States will pay 24.6 percent. That 
is plainly about 25 percent of the total 
administrative expense. Our Soviet al- 
lies will pay 6.9 percent, slightly less than 
7. The United States, therefore, will pay 
three and one-half times as much as 
Sovict Russia, notwithstanding the fact 
that in Russia proper they have 40,000,- 
000 people more than we do in the United 
States. One would think that everybody 
would be just as much interested in peace 
over there as here, but we are going to 
pay three and one-half times as much as 
they. The Ukraine is considered sepa- 
rately, and it pays 1% percent. White 
Russia is considered separately and apart 
from Soviet Russia, and it pays three- 
fourths of l percent. Great Britain pays 
148 percent. So I emphasize the fact 
that though we have 40,000,000 less peo- 
ple than another major power, yet we 
will pay three and one-half times as 
much of the administrative expenses as 
that power that has developed so much 
interest to the world and caused so much 
concern. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By way of parentheti- 
cal observation, I should say this: Is it 
not rather interesting that this capital- 
istic country known as the United States, 
whose ideology is anathema to the Reds 
and “pinks” and the “parlor bolsheviks” 
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and Communists and others who are pur- 
suing a wholly different ideological line— 
this country of ours that is wedded and 
devoted to freedom and free enterprise, 
should in every case in this international 
organization and its constituent units pay 
the lion’s share? It is a fine testimony, 
is it not, to the efficacy of this capitalistic 
country in which we live. It is an elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the free 
enterprise system and the whole fabric 
of freedom which is the very essence of 
American life, and which is being so 
roundly condemned in so many quarters 
of the world today, is still the place to 
which the suppliants from every corner 
of the world beat a pathway to the door 
with a tin cup for the purpose of a little 
aid. This is high testimony, indeed. 

I want to spell this out within the limi- 
tation of my time. You know, there is 
going to be a capital expenditure for 
UNO one of these days when they buy 
this 40 square miles, or whatever they 
contemplate—maybe not that much. It 
has to be furnished and refurnished with 
beautiful buildings befitting the develop- 
ment and the importance of a world or- 
ganization. Of course, that is going to 
cost money. There must be beautiful 
trees, and a landscape gardener must 
come and lay out the formal gardens as 
befit an organization of such importance 
in the scheme of things in this world. 
All this will cost money. How many 
buildings? I do not know. How many 
trunk telephone lines and radio stations? 
Ido not know. That matter is not yet 
apparent. But I do know this. As one 
who has been serving on the Appropria- 
tions Committee for a good many years, 
I do know that you cannot express build- 
ings and beautiful drives and flower gar- 
dens and guards in uniform and person- 
nel and other needs except in terms of 
money. So it is going to cost money by 
way of a capital investment for this 
purpose. 

I said to Mr. Hiss, who was making the 
case for the State Department with re- 
spect to this formula, which is nearly 
25 percent as the United States share of 
all this expenditure, “Mr. Hiss, will the 
formula also apply to capital expendi- 
ture?” His answer was, “Yes.” So we 
may be called upon sometime to spend 25 
percent of $100,000,000 for this purpose, 
and then our share will be 25 percent and 
the rest of the nations of the world will 
foot the bill for the balance. 

I allude to all this for one reason. We 
are going to have to spell out some other 
responsibilities under UNO. Let me just 
submit this by way of inquiry. Let me 
just raise the question for you to ponder. 
It is assumed that there will be interna- 
tional troops, a kind of detachment lo- 
cated somewhere or other to be able to 
rush to a fractious place or a spot of 
friction in the world to quell disorder 
so that the flames of war will not once 
more illuminate the far horizons of the 
world. The thing I am curious about is 
this: Now that this pattern is rolling, 
will it be 25 percent of our troops and 
75 percent of all the rest of the nations? 
Those troops must be equipped, there 
must be airplanes to accompany their 
effort, perhaps there must be tanks. 
There must be goods and supplies and 
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equipment. Will it be the old story that 
when friction develops in the world and 
suddenly there comes a hasty summons 
for an international detachment to rush 
to some far-off corner of the earth to 
put down the fitful and feverish flame, 
will it be on the basis of this formula, 
and will the United States, that has no 
greater interest, perhaps, than other peo- 
ple who have populations equivalent to 
our own, be paying the bill, and will we 
be taxed for that kind of share? The 
record is pretty clear on that point up 
to now. Twenty-five percent will come 
out of the Treasury of the United States, 
wherein we tax the money that belongs to 
the people of this country. 

In the case of capital expenditure the 
same formula will be translated into ac- 
tion. What will it be with respect to 
the responsibilities of the Economie and 
Social Joint Council, the Council on 
Trusteeship, the troops that may be re- 
quired, the responsibilities of the joint 
chiefs of staff, and all the other agencies 
that will operate under this world or- 
ganization? Let it never be said that 
the United States is not doing not only 
its full share but irfinitely more than its 
full share. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The pro rata 
share that is fixed will be a continuing 
percentage in the future, will it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would appear so. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentle- 
man know of any fairer method than 
apportioning the cost according to the 
national income? Do we not assess taxes 
on the ability to pay? When assessments 
are made on stockholders, are they not 
made on the basis of ability to pay? Are 
not charitable contributions generally 
asked for on the basis of ability to pay? 
I should like to know if the gentleman 
has some other formula that would be 
more fair than the formula that is fixed 
in this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no formula to 
present. I am dealing only with the 
amount. But surely my friend from 
Pennsylvania is not making the mistake 
of considering the interdependence of 
different countries in the same light as 
the interdependence of the social and 
economic segments in our own country. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentle- 
man know of any nation that is more 
interested in preserving the peace than 
the United States of America? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely not, but does 
it become our sole responsibility? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Ido not see how 
it can be said that any nation is more 
interested in maintaining peace in the 
future than the United States or the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The burden of this 
observation is to show that we are doing 
our full share and to emphasize to all the 
world that this capitalistic, free enter- 
prise country that has been so under 
condemnation in many quarters is carry- 
ing the laboring oar for the whole wide 
world. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania [Mr. RicuH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I always 
admire the gentleman from Illinois and 
the statements that he makes. But I 
wonder whether he was not just a little 
off in one statement when he said all the 
countries of the world were coming to 
this country with a little tin cup. I won- 
der if the gentleman did not mean they 
were coming with the biggest trucks that 
they have ever been able to manufac- 
ture in all the world for the funds that 
they want for their own government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You know, a check for 
$5,000,000,000 can be put in a little tin 
cup. 

Mr. RICH. Well, that is right too. 

Mr. Chairman, another thing that I 
wanted to call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois is that he might 
have mentioned that in the Bretton 
Woods Bank which was set up with a 
capitalization of  $9,100,000,000, the 
United States is supposed to subscribe 
$3,175,000,000 to the fund. That is the 
lion’s share. Also, in the stabilization 
fund of $8,800,000,000, the United States 
subscription is $2,750,000,000. Just re- 
member that the United States of Amer- 
ica is called upon to give the greatest 
sums to all the foreign countries, sums far 
greater than have ever been known of in 
the history of the world. Now with these 

reat sums that these countries are com- 
ing to America and asking for, Great 
Britain asking for $3,750,000,000, together 
with other countries that are coming and 
asking for great sums of money, I won- 
der where the endis. Ido not know how 
the taxpayers of America are ever going 
to be able to meet that situation. I donot 
think this Congress has the right to grant 
those funds to any country unless the 
people of the United States of America 
want to make those loans. In former 
years when Great Britain or any other 
country wanted to float a loan, they went 
to their bankers and put up collateral. 
The bankers then sold the collateral or 
hypothecated it and sold the bonds to the 
people of America or to some foreign 
country. In that way, they made the 
loans. But that is not the way we are 
asked to do business today. We are 
asked to obligate every taxpayer in 
America for these great loans. You are 
going to be responsible for the collection 
of taxes from the American taxpayers to 
pay that amount. Does that seem the 
right thing for us to do when they put up 
no securities and no collateral? It does 
not seem to me that that is right and I 
am not going to vote to put my people 
under that obligation to any nation or 
even to our own Nation. It is bad enough 
when we have to sell our own bonds to 
our own people to conduct the affairs of 
our own people. That is a great burden. 
But when we assume the burdens of all 
the nations of all the world, then we are 
just going too far and we are assuming 
responsibilities that do not belong to our 
American people. What is going to hap- 
pen? Instead of us eventually making 
these other nations responsible for some 
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of their requests and demands, we are 
only going to tear America down. In- 
stead of raising those countries up, we 
will bring America down. Ido not believe 
in that. While I want to help any nation 
that we can help, so far as extending 
them our good offices and our good will, 
yet I do not believe it is the duty of the 
American people to finance them. We 
cannot do it with a national debt of 
$279,000,000,000, a debt which is going 
still higher. Ever since 1932—14 years— 
we have had a deficit. We are going to 
have a deficit this year of $12,000,000,000. 
The President has asked in his budget 
message for $36,000,000,000 to run the 
Government for 1 year. That is four 
times more than ever was required in this 
Nation in any peacetime year before the 
war started. For the two succeeding 
years, he has asked for $25,000,000,000, a 
sum that is staggering, a sum that will 
challenge the American people and will 
challenge business in this country. It 
will challenge us. If we do not watch 
out, we will only sink our own Nation. 
Let us be watchful. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, namely: 


Mr. SHAFER. I move to strike out the 
last word. 


RECALL DR. WIRT’S CHARGES 


Mr. Chairman, are we to restore our 
American system of free enterprise or 
will we abandon it? In the light of the 
road we have traveled over the past 
decade it is clear that the American 
voters must decide that issue this year. 

In view of this it might be well for 
those Members of Congress who seek re- 
election to have in their minds before go- 
ing before their constituents a true pic- 
ture of what has happened in the United 
States since 1932. It might be well for 
all citizens to look at the record. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net, proposes a purge of our established 
parties, to “read out” of those parties all 
Members of Congress or other branches 
of Government who do not follow a strict 
party line, an iron discipline of party- 
leader direction. Mr. Wallace would 
make pariahs, political lepers, men “un- 
clean,” any Man or woman on this floor 
with the courage to vote an honest con- 
viction instead of being a rubber stamp. 

This same Henry A. Wallace, once a 
Republican, is linked in that political- 
threat group, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ club, the Political Action 
Committee and its “other-than-labor” 
affiliate, the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee. Mr. Wallace, in the 
now all-but-forgotten past, was linked 
with Dr. Rex Tugwell, Robert Morss 
Lovett, and others of the original New 
Deal coalition who urged a planned 
economy for this Nation which rose to 
greatness and world influence under a 
system of free enterprise. 

This same Mr. Wallace authored a 
book Sixty Million Jobs which has be- 
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come a watchword and a slogan for the 
Communists, the Political Action Com. 
mittee, and the entire group of leftists 
who have sought through the years ta 
reduce the entire Nation to the status 
of a series of Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ties. 

These trends make it most appropriate, 
in my opinion, to trace back along the 
trail of Mr. Wallace and his associates, 
to perhaps find the motivation of their 
entire group, and, perhaps, find sign- 
boards which will show where the 
planners have tried to take the Ameri- 
can people under their dream of a 
planned economy. 

During the second session of the 
Seventy-third Congress the files wil] 
show that Report No. 1439 was submitted 
to this House by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BULWINKLE] as 
chairman of a Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Certain Statements Made by 
Dr. William A. Wirt, at that time con- 
nected with the public schools of the city 
of Gary, Ind. That cdmmittee was 
created under House Resolution 317 of 
the second session of the Seventy-third 
Congress. It consisted of five members— 
three Democrats and two Republicans. 
The Democrats were A. L. Bulwinkle, 
chairman; John J. O’Connor, and Wil- 
liam A. Arnold. The Republicans were 
Harold McGugin and Frederick R. Lehl- 
back. 

The committee, as reference to House 
Resolution 317, second session, Seventy- 
third Congress, will show, was directed 
to summon Dr. Wirt, require him to re- 
veal the sources of his information, and 
to summon such other witnesses and 
make such further investigations as the 
committee might deem advisable. 

One portion of the statements made 
by Dr. Wirt and circulated by him in 
printed form, read by James Rand, Jr, 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 23d day of March 
1934, stated: 


PLAN OF REVOLUTIONISTS 


The fundamental trouble with the “brain 
trusters” is that they start with a false 
assumption. They insist that the Amerca 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln must 
first be destroyed and then on the ruins 
they will reconstruct an America after thelr 
own pattern. They do not know that the 
America of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln has been the “new deal,” and that dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
we have been making great social progress. 
The common man is getting his place in the 
sun. Why try to put him back into the Dark 
Ages? 

Last summer I asked some of the indi- 
viduals in this group what their concrete 
plan was for bringing on the proposed over- 
throw of the established American social 
order. 

I was told that they believed that by 
thwarting our then-evident recovery they 
would be able to prolong the country’s des- 
titution until they had demonstrated to the 
American people that the Government must 
operate industry and commerce. I was told 
that, of course, commercial banks could not 
make long term capital loans and that they 
would be able to destroy, by propaganda, the 
other institutions that had been making our 


capital loans. And, of course, when Uncle 


Sam becomes our financier he must follow bis 
money with control and management. 








ROOSEVELT ONLY THE KERENSKY 


The most surprising statement made to 
me was the following: “We believe that we 
have Mr. Roosevelt in the middle of a swift 
stream and that the current is so strong that 
he cannot turn back or escape from it. We 
believe that we can keep Mr. Roosevelt there 
until we are able to replace him with a 
Stalin. We all think that Mr. Roosevelt is 
only the Kerensky of this revolution.” 

When I ask why the President would not 
see through this scheme they replied: “We 
are on the inside. We can control by avenues 
of influence. We can make the President be- 
lieve that he is making decisions for him- 
self.” They said: “A leader must appear to 
be a strong man of action. He must make 
decisions and many times make them quick- 
ly, whether gocd or bad. Soon he will feel a 
superhuman flow of power from the flow of 
decisions themselves—good or bad. Eventu- 
ally, he can easily be displaced because of his 
bed decisions. With Mr. Roosevelt's back- 
ground we do not expect him to see this rev- 
olution threugh. But strong men must take 
their place when the country is once en- 
guifed in flames.” 

I asked how they would explain to the 
American people why their plans for retard- 
ing the recovery were not restoring recovery. 
“Oh,” they said, “that would be easy.” All 
they would need to do would be to point the 
finger of scorn at the traitorous opposition. 
These traitors in the imaginary war against 
the depression would be made the goats. 
And the American people would agree that 
they “the brain trusters” should be more firm 
in dealing with the opposition. 

Thus they, the “brain trusters” would soon 
be able to use the police power of the Govern- 
ment and crack down on the opposition with 
a big stick. In the meantime, they would 
extend the gloved hand and keep the big stick 
in the background. 


POWER OF PROPAGANDA 


I was frankly told that I underestimated 
the power of propaganda. That since the 
World War propaganda had been developed 
into a science. That they could make the 
newspapers and magazines beg for mercy by 
threatening to take away much of their 
cdvertising by a measure to compel only. the 
unvarnished truth in advertising. That 
they could make the financiers be good by 
showing up at public investigations the 
crooks in the game. And that the power of 
public investigation in their hands alone 
would make the cold chills run up and down 
the spines of the other business leaders and 
politicians—honest men as well as crooks. 

They were sure they could depend upon 
the psychology of empty stomachs, and they 
would keep them empty. The masses would 
sooh agree that anything should be done 
rather than nothing. Any escape from pres- 
ent miseries would be welcome even though 
it should turn out to be another misery. 

They were sure that the leaders of industry 
and labor could be kept quiet by the hope 
of getting their own share of the Government 
doles in the form of loans and contracts for 
material and labor, provided they were sub- 
servient. 

They were sure the schools and colleges 
could be kept in line by the hope of Federal 
aid until many of the “New Dealers” in the 
schools and colleges had control of them. 

They were sure that their propaganda could 
inflame the masses against the old social 
order and the honest men as well as the 
crooks that represent that order—com- 
munism., 

I asked what they would do when the Gov- 
ernment could no longer dole out relief in 
the grand manner. By that time, it was 
answered, the oft-repeated exhortation to 
‘industry and commerce to make jobs out of 
contiidence and to produce goods and wages 
Cut of psychology, together with their other 
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propaganda, would have won the public to 
the idea that the only way out was for Gov- 
ernment itself to operate industry and com- 
merce. 

They were certain that they did not want 
to operate agriculture for a long time. But 
the farmers could be won by doles to support 
Government operation of industry and com- 
merce. Farmers would be delighted to get 
their hands in the public trough for once in 
the history of the country. The farmers 
would be one with the masses—united for a 
redistribution of the wealth of the other 
fellow. All they would need to do with the 
opposition would be to ask, “Well, what is 
your plan?” 


When the hearings were held Dr. Wirt 
was permitted to call only six people— 
five Government employees and the rep- 
resentative of Tass, the Russian Gov- 
ernment-controlled news agency who, he 
said, had attended a dinner at the home 
of one of the Government employees. 

Dr. Wirt was not permitted to call in 
witnesses to substantiate his claims that 
his printed statements had been gath- 
ered from printed matter of Dr. Tug- 
well and other “brain trusters.” He was 
not permitted to bring in Henry A. 
Wallace, though he said that one of the 
Government employe2s at the dinner 
had told him that Wallace and Tugwell 
were the leaders of their group. 

Records of the select committee hear- 
ings show that the two Republican 
members of the committee were consist- 
ently voted down by the three Demo- 
cratic members in every effort to permit 
Dr. Wirt reasonable latitude to prove 
his points. The hearings were limited 
to the six witnesses who attended the 
dinner. They were all but unanimous 
in insisting that none of the things re- 
ported by Dr. Wirt had been said by any 
one of them. 

The majority report submitted by the 
committee upheld the strange finding 
that at a dinner lasting approximately 
4 hours, no one had been able to edge 
in any conversation—that Dr. Wirt con- 
ducted a monolog. 

The two Republican members sub- 
mitted a strong minority report, but the 
whitewash had been made complete— 
Dr. Wirt was discredited, nothing was 
done, and the New Deal, in its heyday 
of power, with tremendous power in 
both Houses, went merrily along with its 
program. 

Dr. Wirt was a prophet ahead of his 
time. In that early New Deal day, 1934, 
a full investigation of the charges he 
made might well have revealed plans 
for the program which has since be- 
come history in part, and which is stil] 
on the books of pending legislation. 

I want to put before the Members of 
the Hcuse some thoughts of what might 
have been revealed had not Dr. Wirt 


‘been smeared and ridiculed into. oblivion. 


To examine this situation with some 
degree of understanding I first read Dr. 
Wirt’s charges, carefully, and then the 
report of the chairman the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] 
and his two supporting Democratic 
members. Then I read the dissenting 
report. It seemed to me that the best 
way to examine subsequent events in 
the light of evaluation of the Wirt 
charges, it was best to lay down a defi- 
nite procedure, under these headings: 
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First. Motivating groups behind the 
planned program. 

Second. Legislative steps planned to 
produce pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, which, 
when put together, would carry out the 
plan. 

Third. Methods and instruments used 
to bring about the desired legislative jig- 
Saw pieces. 

Fourth. The pattern or final picture— 
the goal desired—and how far we have 
gone toward achieving that goal, and 
fulfilling the Wirt prophecy of 1934. 

When the New Deal first came to 
power the brain trust was born. Ray- 
mond Moley was with it. But Mosley 
chose, before long, to get out. 

After the brain trust came the full- 
blooded New Dealers to positions of 
power—Tugwell, Robert Morss Loveit, 


Tommy Corcoran, Ben Cohen, Sam 
Rosenman, Wallace, and the rest. 
Then came the National Planning 


Board—lcok up their plan for the re- 
gionalizing of the entire United States— 
to get the big picture. 

After the National Planning Board 
came the left-wingers, the Communists 
and the fellow-travelers—Hillman and 
his PAC and the cffshoots of that. 

They were the motivating groups. 
Let us look briefly at what they wanted 
to accomplish by legislation. These 
steps come under that phase: 

(a) Over-all planning—the planned 
economy idea. 

(b) Expansion of Federal police power 
and investigational power. 

(c) Development of Government cor- 
porations, so set up that they were re- 
sponsible to the executive rather than to 
the legislative branch. 

(d) Every additional possible means of 
strengthening the executive branch 
against the legislative branch. 

(e) Use of propaganda and propaganda 
techniques by the executive departments 
and branches to boost their own projects 
and smear those who might oppose them. 

(f) Create confusion in laws, agencies, 
and operations on the theory that con- 
fusion divides the opposition, prevents 
crystallization of new opposition and 
overcomes resistance of people to change. 
One technique is the presentation of re- 
current “crisis” legislation. Bruce Bar- 
ton, when in Congress, listed more than 
30 recurrent “crises” from the New Deal. 

(g) Inject the Federal Government into 
the private economy by purchase, per- 
suasion or force. 

(h) Alter the Supreme Court and sup- 
porting court system to evolve a political 
court rather than a justice system of 
courts. 

(i) Make alliances with the 
‘movements to further pressure. 

(j) Wherever possible widen the pre- 
vailing differences between groups of the 
people on economic, social and cultural 
lines—seeking to pit race against race, 
officer against enlisted men, nationality 
against nationality. 

(k) Infiltrate economic and social or- 
ganizations and groups with the idea of 
either neutralizing them or taking them 
over for use as instruments. 

(1) By political and other purges, seek 
to retire opponents of the plan to private 
life, and if already in private life, smear 


“mass” 
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them into ineffectiveness by ridicule, 
smear charges and similar familiar 
methods. 


These points interlock with section ITI 
and lead up to the ultimate goals. These 
are: 

(a) Establish a State economic and 
socialistic system over the private enter- 
prise, or capitalistic system, in the fields 
of finance, industry, agriculture, trans- 
portation, education, health, social secu- 
rity, and every other field affecting the 
daily life of mass-population groups. 

(b) Centralization of power in the 
Federal Government and reduction of 
the States to local administrative units 
to carry out the centralized Government 
policies. 

(c) Take over the control of produc- 
tion and finance, public and private. 

(d) Work to abolish national sover- 
eignty and set up a world government. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Wirt, 
discredited as he may have been, pre- 
sented a picture of what was to happen 
in 1934 and what has happened in 1946 
to a large degree. 

I believe that as we go to the electorate 
this fall we should be eble to present this 
picture and find out if it is the will of the 
sovereign people of the United States, 
whom we represent, that we should per- 
mit the replacement of our system of 
government in a representative Republic 
with a totalitarian form of government, 
in which the power of all is centralized 
in an exccutive department dictatorship, 
without the checks and balances provid- 
ed by the founding fathers in the Con- 
stitution. 

To make certain that a clear picture 
be gathered for the sovereign American 
voting group, I suggest the appointment 
of a special committee to reopen and re- 
examine the charges made by Dr. Wirt 
in 1934, with full power to subpena wit- 
nesses, take testimony, and examine rec- 
orcs in the light of events of the inter- 
vening years. I shall file a resolution to 
create such a committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1946, for “Salaries and 
expenses,” including the object. specified 
under this head in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1946, $369,000: Provided, 
That the limitation on the amount available 


for printing and binding is hereby increased 
from “$217,000” to “$267,000.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, since we are discussing 
this bill and spending so much money, I 
just want to read an article written by 
our old friend, Sam B. Pettengill. His 
article is entitled “Greedy for Gold”: 


The overhead of government is not the 
worst of it. It’s the underhand. 

When gcvernment goes virtuous and says 
everyone else is greedy for gold, I feel like 
the man who got a divorce because his wife 
fed him nothing but eggs. She just egged 
him on. 

The Government doesn’t respect us any 
more. It just bawls us out. Well, I reckon 
it’s our fault. However, I’m going to squint 
down the old musket barrel at these holier- 
than-thou Government preachers for a 
minute. 

I note that the executors of a millionaire 
ex-President want him declared to have been 
in military service so es to cut down his tax 
bill. ‘This scunds like being just a little 
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teeny bit greedy for gold, but there is proba- 
bly another reason which you and I can’t 
figure out. Then how about Senators put- 
ting their wives on the pay roll? That’s an 
old family custom. Many a man in Wash- 
ington lives by the sweat of his frau! 

Here’s Henry Wallace. He wants to do us 
good, so he is asking our Congressmen to 
let him reach into our pockets for $54,000,000 
more than ever before to run his Department. 
Gosh, if you or I touched somebody for 
$54,000,000, or even for 54 bucks, they’d say 
we were greedy for gold. Yes, sir, $34,000,000 
for Henry’s Department in 1938; $82,000,000 
in 1945; $111,000,000 in 1946; and $165,000,000 
in 1947. If Henry would just let us keep 
our money we'd have less department but 
more commerce. We used to think that a 
tax cut was the kindest cut of all. 

Leaving out the war and Navy people, do 
you know that Washington pay rolls in- 
creased in January by 34,569, or 1,000 a day 
including Sundays when they don’t even 
pretend to work. The Executive Office of the 
President wants its appropriation for 1947 
doubled over 1945. Peacetime, too. More 
for Truman than for Roosevelt, the former 
world’s record holder. And they are willing 
to accept 20 percent more of the long green. 

The Budget for next year ($36,009,000,000) 
calls for $120,000,000 a day for every week 
day, or $4 per day per family. Could this be 
wholly magnanimous and sublime? It 
couldn’t have anything to do with elections, 
I know, so I am asking you. Congressman 
Ramspeck, of Georgia, before he resigned, 
said, “Giving jobs to uncles, brothers, 
cousins, and school chums has all but 
scuttled the merit system.” 

Anyhow, the spenders are the folks who 
try to keep us from talking back. They re- 
mind me of the king and the duke in Huckle- 
berry Finn weeping over this sinful world. 


That is signed “Samuel B. Pettengill.” 

You know Sam Pettengill was in the 
House a few years ago. He could not 
stand it any longer, so he got out. Every 
once in a while he writes letters telling 
of the ridiculous things that the Congress 
does. I think if you would all read Sam 
Pettengill from time to time and take his 
advice, you would be a lot better off, the 
country would be a lot better off, and 
the Treasury of the United States would 
be better off. This administration would 
be better off. I think it would be a wise 
thing to examine his statements from 
day to day and from week to week. He is 
a fine Jeffersonian Democrat whom I 
always admired, especially when I served 
with him on the committee investigating 
Government in business in competition 
with private industry. We found at that 
time that the Government was in many 
kinds of business, but since then it has 
just been expanding by leaps and bounds, 
and since 1934 there has been noth- 
ing like it in the history of the world. 
It is simply putting the Government into 
every kind of business so that private 
enterprise is going to have a difficult 
time from now on trying to compete with 
agencies set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If we do not look out, the first 
thing you know the Government is going 
to take over all kinds of business and we 
will have business just like they have over 
in Russia. We almost have it at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

.There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday the majority leader, the gen. 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc. 
Cormack! included in a statement he 
was making these remarks: 

Adults are dying, and children are dying, 
and millions are faced with a terrible sity. 


ation. Even though we do the best we can, 
thousands will die. 

I know the people of America are willing 
to make every sacrifice possible to help these 
suffering human beings. 


There is no doubt but that Americans 
are willing to do everything possible to 
help the suffering people of other coun- 
tries. Lehman, former head of UNRRA, 
called upon the administration to again 
establish rationing. Yesterday, 1 be- 
lieve it was, the President called upon 
the people to plant victory gardens, 
There is no doubt but that millions of 
Americans planting victory gardens will 
produce a great deal of food, but some 
of us think it is just plumb foolish, silly, 
for the President to call upon the people 
to plant gardens, for Lehman to talk ra- 
tioning, when we know as we do now 
that out in California tons of food, fruit, 
and vegetables, are rotting. You will 
find it in the Recorp of yesterday, in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ANDERSON], the figures put in, 
the wires to the President, the interviews 
with the President described, where the 
members of the California delegation for 
months back have been calling upon the 
President asking that his Labor Depart- 
ment follow some intelligent course in 
getting the strikes out there settled. 

The gentleman from California | Mr. 
ANDERSON] told us in detail how in Cali- 
fornia there are some 1,000,000,000—now 
get that figure—1,300,000,000 empty cans 
waiting for fruit and vegetables to be put 
intothem. The fruit and vegetables are 
there, the farmers have them, the prod- 
uce is ready to go into the cans, but the 
workers in the canneries will not put 
them in. Now, why? Why? Because 
the labor unions cannot make up their 
minds as to whether the cannery workers 
are to pay the CIO or the A. F. of L. the 
dues, the initiation fees, and that the 
workers will be permitted to work. Asa 
result, the fruit and vegetables rot in 
the field. 

What do you think of an administra- 
tion, what do the members of the ma- 
jority party think of their own efficiency, 
or, rather, lack of efficiency when they 
let those unions stop the preservation of 
somewhere between $250,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 worth of fruit and vege- 
tables just because your politica! lly, 
the CIO, or the A. F. of L., the unions 
out there, cannot make up their minas 
to which union treasury the workers 
shall contribute, pay their membersp 
fees and their dues? 

Is that your answer to the hungry peo- 
ple of Europe? Is that your answer ‘0 


the people in this country who are willing 
to cut down on their consumption of 
food in order to help the people abroad? 
You let it rot in the field because your 
Labor Department will not do the righ! 
thing and bring those strikes to an end 
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py holding an election and settling the 
issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
centleman from Michigan has expired. 
* The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriation for the fiscal year 1946 shall 
be available and continue available until 
June 30, 1947, for expenses of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion for a 
study of guaranteed annual wage plans, in- 
cluding salary of the Director of the study 
at not to exceed $10,000 per annum; print- 
ing and binding; and objects specified under 
the head “General provisions” in the Na- 
tional War Agencies Appropriation Act, 1946. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the paragraph just 
read on page 8 of the bill proposes to allo- 
cate out of an appropriation heretofore 
made to the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion the sum of $200,000 to 
pay the expenses of a study of guaranteed 
annual wage plans and to provide for a 
salary of $10,000 for the director of that 
study. 

I have been interested in this subject 
matter for a good many years, and I am 
elad to know that the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion and the 
committee established by the President 
as an advisory committee are about to 
undertake this most important subject 
with a view to establishing the facts 
from which a stabilization program may 
ultimately emerge. 

I have before me the first report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics started in 
1944 and filed in April of 1945 showing 
the first results of the study made by the 
Bureau on the general subject of guaran- 
teed employment and annual-wage 
contracts. 

There is a growing sentiment in the 
United States that prompts not only the 
studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics but the studies that are pro- 
posed to be made under this allocation of 
funds that I have just referred to. 

There is a feeling to be found growing 
rapidly in this country that evidences the 
desire in the heart of the American 
workingman for security for himself and 
his family, a type of security that is not 
to be found in mere increases of hourly 
wages; the type of security that will say 
to a man who is employed, “You are 
entitled to, and have the knowledge that 
in the next year under the contract which 
we enter into with you, you shall earn a 
minimum, at least, of the amount speci- 
fied in that contract.” Thus the worker 
knows that even though he has an hourly 
wage contract under present conditions, 
he will not be laid off for a week or a 
month or 6 months in a year and thus 
deprive himself of the security that he 
and his family have yearned for for 
years. 

The settlement of labor-management 
difficulties and the settlement of this 
urge that I have referred to that exists 
in the hearts of so many people will ulti- 
mately be resolved, in my opinion, as a 
result of the studies that are to be made. 
This is nothing new. Five hundred con- 
cerns in this country already have an- 
nual wage contracts. There are millions 
of people who are engaged in service oc- 
cupation, in retail stores, and so on, who 
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have contracts which, for all practical 
purposes, are annual wage agreements. 
It seems to me that the thing that the 
man who is laboring in the factories 
wants is assurance that his employment 
will give to him and to his family some 
sense of security on an annual wage 
basis. This study will go a long way to- 
ward resolving the issues that are in- 
volved in that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. The only question which 
I raise in connection with this appro- 
priation is this: We have heretofore 
established the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in the Labor Department. This 
bureau has the facilities, the personnel, 
and the ability to make these studies. I, 
for one, have fought on this floor for 
years to try to maintain the integrity of 
the Department of Labor and to keep 
within that department and to bring 
back to that department the functions 
that belong to it and which have for 
years been spread out in various other 
more or less temporary agencies of Gov- 
ernment. I fully believe that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is competent to carry 
on this study and to do this work; in fact, 
it is contemplated under this proposal 
that all of the annual wage studies shall 
be made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and that only certain other stabili- 
zation program studies shall be made 
under the direction of the Director who 
is set up under this proposal in the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

Iam not going to offer any amendment 
to take this out of the bill. The commit- 
tee itself saw fit to maintain this when it 
was presented in the full committee. I 
am completely in favor of the program 
that is sought to be achieved. I do not 
want to do anything to disturb it. If 
maintaining this situation as is con- 
tended for by the majority members of 
the committee will insure that this study 
will be made and that the facts will be 
presented to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, I am willing that the ex- 
penditure should be made because it is in 
aid of a very laudible purpose and one 
which I feel will make a great contribu- 
tion to the solution of the difficulties that 
are confronting labor and management 
at the present time. It offers definite 
hope for the ultimate stabilization of 
management-labor controversies and the 
attainment of the type of security which 
an overwhelming number of good Amer- 
icans in the labor movement are seeking. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
can subscribe quite fully, I will not say 
in detail, but quite fully, to the remarks 
of my good friend from Wisconsin | Mr. 
KEEFE], who just preceded me, when he 
discussed the desirability of a stabiliza- 
tion plan for wages. I want to supple- 
ment, if I can, the idea he has advanced, 
because I do not believe there can be a 
plan that would permanently stabilize 
wages unless it also contemplates the 
stabilization of industry. I think the ad- 
visory board to which he has referred 
and which has been appointed in con- 
junction with the work of the War Mo- 
bilization Office will have a wonderful 
opportunity to survey the entire field of 
wages and industry, with the hope we 
may sometime expect permanent wages 
and permanent industry. This board 
will have an opportunity to study, ana- 
lyze, and probably interpret some of the 
difficulties we find today confronting 
both management and labor. 

We have just listened to a situation 
complained of in California, where thou- 
sands of tons of vegetables are said to be 
going to waste and millions of people 
going hungry. The vegetables are not 
canned because of a disagreement be- 
tween management and labor, or prob- 
ably between two labor groups. There 
ought to be some way in a great civiliza- 
tion like ours by which such problems 
can be solved or settled. We have just 
had, and still have, a difference between 
the employees of the General Motors 
Corp. and that company. We had 
a long strike of 5 months. The conten- 
tion of the strikers, according to press 
reports, is that the General Motors Corp. 
has a great surplus, and that the wages 
of the employees should be increased in 
order that they may share in this sur- 
plus or these profits. I am not here to 
discuss the merits or demerits of the con- 
tentions of these two contending forces. 
The chances are labor is entitled to some 
of that surplus. However, there is some 
doubt in my mind whether the em- 
ployees of the General Motors Corp. are 
the only labor in this country who 
should share in that surplus if it is to be 
distributed. In other words, the auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and so forth, manufac- 
tured by the General Motors Corp. were 
not made solely by General Motors and 
their immediate employees. There may 
be other people all the way down the line 
who contributed something to the value 
of these trucks and automobiles. 

I am wondering whether or not these 
people down the line can say they have 
not received their proportionate share of 
the value of the finished product. That 
is, whether they have been paid in pro- 
portion to the value they have contrib- 
uted to these products. The question I 
am raising is whether this advisory board 
which has been set up will have an op- 
portunity to make a survey and deter- 
mine whether it is possible for such an 
agency to write a formula that would 
enable management and labor to deter- 
mine their relative rights, their equitable 
rights or rights in proportion to what 
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they have contributed to the value of the 
product. For example, there is some tin 
in these automobiles or trucks. Some- 
body went down into the bowels of the 
earth and brought it forth. Somebody 
processed it for the General Motors Cor- 
poration and I am wondering whether or 
not these men have received their pro 
rata share based on the value of their 
contribution to the value of the product. 
There is lumber in these automobiles and 
trucks. Someone had to go into the 
forest and fell the.trees. Somebody had 
to convert the trees into lumber and 
somebody had to process it. All of them 
made a contribution to the value of the 
automobile and trucks produced by the 
General Motors Corporation and its em- 
ployees. I am wondering whether or not 
these people have received a proportion- 
ate share of what they have contributed 
to the value of the product, and I am 
wondering further if they have not re- 
ceived their pro rata shares, whether or 
not they have a little equity in this sur- 
plus or profit referred to as being held 
by the General Motors Corp., and is now 
in dispute as to how it should be 
divided. Wecould continue this illustra- 
tion a little further and consider the 
man who produced the cotton that goes 
into the tops, the upholstery, cushions 
and tires, of these automobiles and 
trucks. 

We could ask whether the man who 
rises in the early morning and works all 
day to produce the raw material has 
received what he would be entitled to if 
he got what he contributed to the value 
of these products, and I am wondering 
whether the man who processed the raw 
cotton and converted it into cloth has 
received what he is entitled to. In other 
words, if there is a great surplus over and 
above the cost of production of these 
trucks and automobiles in the treasury of 
this corporation and this surplus is more 
than the corporation is legally entitled to 
the question may easily.be asked, Who 
is entitled to share in this surplus? The 
two contending parties—that is, the 
General Motors Corp. and their em- 
ployees? Or are there half a dozen 
other categories of workers or a dozen 
different kinds of workers down the line 
who have contributed to this surplus? 
Do they have an equity init? This board 
that is going to make a study to see 
whether it is possible to stabilize the re- 
lationship between management and in- 
dustry will have an opportunity to study 
and possibly aid in answering such ques- 
tions. I know it is difficult. It cannot 
be done by elementary minds. It cannot 
be done by men without experience. It 
is going to tax the greatest minds in this 
country to suggest a formula that in the 
final analysis may aid industry and labor 
to reach a harmonious conclusion as to 
the equities they have in the finished 
products ready to be placed on the mar- 
ket. 

If this board is able to do that, then 
I think it is money well spent. If it does 
not succeed it may plant the seed out of 
which, in the course of the years, an 
agency of some kind will be able to make 
a study of the contributions made to the 
value of a particular product from the 
time it begins with the raw material until 
it is placed on the market when all 
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concerned may have a feeling they have 
received at least near what they have 
contributed to its market value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare! has expired. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 


man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be allowed to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. I cannot conceive of a 
time, with the present outlook, when we 
will be able to satisfactorily adjust the 
differences and stabilize management 
and labor without some kind of a guide, 
standard or formula that will take into 
consideration all the factors that may 
enter into the value of the products of 
industry. I think all will admit that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, but the 
trouble comes on agreeing what it is 
worth. Everybody recognizes this, but 
nobody has ever solved the practical 
problem. 

I hope this board may be able to do it. 
If not, it may inspire some agency to do 
so in the course of a decade, two decades 
or possibly five decades; because the 
problem will not be solved until every 
man who furnishes the raw material to 
the finished product receives what he 
considers a fair return for his con- 
tribution to the value of the product 
itself. It will have to be a fair, equit- 
able and acceptable formula, and not by 
Federal direction or Federal control. 

Management, capital, the farmer or 
person who owns the land all contribute 
something to the value of the product, 
and should receive a fair compensation 
for what he contributes to the value of 
the product. Is it to be a snatch-grab 
from now on until the end of time, or 
will it be possible within the mind of 
someone to evolve a plan or formula that 
will enable each of those concerned to 
determine what would be his fair share 
of the finished product, regardless of 
what it may be? 

I know it is a difficult problem. I 
know someone will say it cannot be done 
because it never has been done, but I 
hope the problem may be solved, not 
definitely in every transaction, but to 
such an extent that difference may be 
more easily adjusted than under present 
conditions, and I am hoping this board 
may be able to make a distinct contribu- 
tion to this end, and that we may see the 
time when there will be stabilization of 
industry, stabilization of wages, full em- 
ployment from year to year and from 
decade to decade and on and on. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, many 
Members listened with a great deal of 
interest to the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. The 
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objective for which he speaks certainly js 
a desirable one. If every man, every 
worker, could receive what he was en- 
titled to receive, what would repay him 
for the effort he has put forth, there 
would not be very much need of looking 
forward to the pearly gates and the gold- 
en streets; we would have a little heaven 
right here at home. : 

His reasoning followed to the logica} 
end means complete regimentation. It 
means that some Government agency js 
going to determine what every individua] 
who has anything to do with the loaf of 
bread which we eat should have as his 
just share of what is received and in pro- 
portion to the contribution everyone all 
along the line has made. 

That is to say, the man who clears 
the forest, who makes possible the field, 
the man who plows and drags and fer- 
tilizes the field, the man who sows the 
wheat, the man who harvests it, who 
stores it and takes it to the mill, the one 
who grinds it into flour and the man who 
bakes it into bread, and the worker who 
transports it from the bakery to the gro- 
cery, and the grocery man who stores it 
and sells it over the counter, and the man 
who delivers it, down to the man who 
runs the elevator, who brings it up to 
your apartment, each and every indi- 
vidual should have his just, fair share of 
the price for which the loaf of bread is 
sold. Does that leave room for anything 
other than complete and over-all plan- 
ning? 

I wonder what wage the cotton farmer 
of the South who receives 10 cents an 
hour—is it 10 cents an hour?—the figure 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] so often quotes—what price he 
should receive for his work when a cot- 
ton garment, when an automobile is sold 
in the open market and a part of i con- 
tains cotton. 

Mr. HARE rose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the genile- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman 
misinterpreted my suggestion, because I 
certainly did not have in mind any type, 
term, or semblance of regiimentation or 
that this board to which I referred would 
attempt to go into such detail as to de- 
termine definitely and say what each one 
should do. What I had in mind, to take 
the illustration I gave, was that there 
was a great surplus, it is said. I do not 
know whether or not the two contending 
parties are entitled to that surplus or 
not, but it would be an easy matter to 
determine for that particular product the 
cost of every part that went into it and 
from whence it came; and from that 
determination you would be able to find 
out to a reasonable degree whether or not 
any injustice has been done to anyone 
down the line, instead of trying to settle 
the problem simply on the basis of these 
two contending parties. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The burden of the 
gentleman’s remarks, as I understood 
them—and if I am wrong then each one 
can judge for hiinself as he reads the 
Recorp tomorrow—the logical result of 
his theory is that everyone on the line of 
production—from the moment the raw 
material started on the production line 
until the day it was sold as a finished 
product—should receive a just return for 
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the service he rendered. That would be 
an ideal result if some agency was wise 
enough to bring it about. But how can 
any one or any agency determine just of 
what relative value is each rendered 
service. And if the finding was just, has 
the gentleman an- idea each one along 
the line would accept it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent tc proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I want to relieve the 
gentleman of that impression because I 
did not mean to convey that impression. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman did 
not mean then that all those along the 
line of production should receive a just 
share of what the article sold for? 

Mr. HARE. I tried to say this and 
give an illustration for study to see 
whether or not in this particular case the 
alleged profit all came from the imme- 
diate transaction of assembling the parts 
or whether or not some of the profits be- 
longed to those down.the line. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman was 
talking, was he not, principally about the 
automobile situation? 

Mr. HARE. I was talking exclusively 
about that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Exclusively about it? 

Mr. HARE. That is the illustration I 
gave. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But if the proposi- 
tion is good, there is no reason why it 
should not be applied to all industry and 
to all business. The fallacy of the gentle- 
man’s argument as to this particular sit- 
uation rests upon the assumption that 
there is a great profit in the motor in- 
dustry that has not been distributed. 

Another thing the gentleman over- 
looked is the fact that the motor indus- 
try and other great industries—General 
Electric, Westinghouse, all these great in- 
dustries—have accumulated what some 
people refer to as an excessive surplus, 
some others as an excessive profit. 

All of those industries have followed 
a policy throughout the years of setting 
aside and using for certain purposes, for 
replacement of machinery that has worn 
out or that has been damaged or that 
is obsolescent, for the purchase of new 
machinery, for expansion of their busi- 
ness, for research, millions upon millions 
of dollars and because they have fol- 
lowed this policy of expansion, of im- 
provement, of research, of discovering 
and putting on the market new materials, 
we have all prospered. 

Today the workingmen of America and 
the farmer who used to go to town down 
in the gentleman’s country with a wagon 
pulled by a yoke of oxen, or perhaps one 
old ox, now rides in an automobile, which 
comes from Michigan. We are all shar- 
ing in that profit and progress. Men 
drive trucks instead of pushing wheel- 
barrows. They enjoy and profit because 


corporations have earned a profit and 
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invested much of it in research and 
improvements. 

If we followed the gentleman’s theory, 
what would happen is this: Where there 
is a surplus of millions of dollars in a 
billion-dollar industry, that surplus 
would be divided between the stockhold- 
ers and the employees; nothing or very 
little would go for expansion for new 
products. That is Walter Reuther’s 
theory, that is the method and the course 
he has advocated, and my argument is, 
if you follow that course, very shortly 
we will all be back pushing a stick around 
in the ground trying to cultivate it, 
running around with a stone ax looking 
for something to eat. Maybe we will get 
a team of oxen or a mule; maybe some 
people will try to hook their wives onto 
a crooked stick to haul it through the dirt 
instead of riding a tractor dragging a 
plow. 

For my part, I prefer to let the corpora- 
tions on occasion accumulate a little 
money so that they can make improve- 
ments in order that the gentleman and I, 
on our meager incomes, may have a 
chance to get an automobile perhaps once 
in 10 years; so that once in a while we 
can get a new suit of clothes; so that, 
perchance, the 10 cents an hour cotton 
farmers down in the South can get the 
$1, $1.25, or the $1.50 which our industrial 
workers get. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; with pleasure. 
I know the trouble the gentleman has 
gotten into. He has been doing what we 
all do sometimes. We get up and we 
talk. We follow along an idea, and the 
first thing we know it gets us into trouble. 
It gets us to a destination we did not 
intend to reach. A gentleman back here 
said a few moments ago when I asked 
him about something: “Well, use your 
indiscretion.” I said, “That is what 
causes us to get into trouble.” 

Mr. HARE. I think I agree with the 
last statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; the gentleman 
does the same thing. I agree with him 
that perhaps we both do. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman cannot 
charge me with constantly making mis- 
takes on the floor of the House, because 
I seldom make speeches: 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If anything I said is 
offensive, I will withdraw it and say occa- 
sionally, or on very rare occasions, for 
seldom does the gentleman make a 
speech. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman knows, in 
making a study of the kind to which I 
referred, that by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation would any reasonably intelligent 
man fail to calculate wear and tear and 
depreciation of machinery in cost of pro- 
duction, and so forth. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I hope that, when 
the gentleman revises his remarks, he 
will let them stand as he made them 
originally so that I may look them over 
and see that I do not do any injustice to 
the gentleman in my conclusions. 

Mr. HARE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that his suggestion is entirely out of 
order, because the gentleman from South 
Carolina would not undertake to distort 
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and put into the Recorp anything he said 
on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemar. from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes to apologize to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina that I 
had not the slightest intention of sug- 
gesting that the gentleman would dis- 
tort his remarks, but I thought that .n 
this colloquy perhaps he might get the 
idea that I had not understood him, and 
he might try to make it clear in his sub- 
sequent statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREST SERVICE 

National forest protection and manage- 
ment: For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1946, for “National forest protection and 
management,” including the objects speci- 
fied under this head in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1946. $168,000. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to address 
attention to the paragraph which the 
Clerk has just read and to ask a question 
or two of the chairman of the committee 
about the reason for the reduction which 
the committee made in the request of the 
Forest Service as approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The paragraph appropri- 
ates $168,000 under the head “National 
forest protection and management: For 
anadditionalamount * * * _ includ- 
ing the objects specified under this head 
in the Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1946.” 

My understanding is that the Bureau 
of the Budget estimate was for $1,.000,- 
000, and the committee has reduced this 
to $168,000. The purpose of this fund is 
for the rehabilitation and maintenance 
of the recreational areas in the na- 
tional forests, particularly the roadside 
camps and facilities for the traveling 
public. In view of the fact that this work 
has been neglected’during the war, ow- 
ing to the cut-down of travel and the 
gasoline rationing and other conditions 
prevailing during the war, I had hoped 
that the committee would report the full 
amount of the Budget estimate. Per- 
sonally I believe there is a definite need 
for it. So I raise the question: 

Why did the committee make a reduc- 
tion from the Budget estimate of such a 
large amount here from $1,000,000 to the 
figure of $i68,000? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The origi- 
nal estimates was for $1,000,000. The 
subcommittee on deficiencies, which has 
reported the bill, not only studied this 
estimate, but called in the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee on agricultural appropria- 
tions which has jurisdiction of the an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose. So 
we had the benefit of the judgment of 
both subcommittees on the appropri- 
ation. 
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It was the considered judgment of 
both subcommittees that the estimate 
should be reduced from $1,000,000 to 
$168,600 in order to conform to the 1947 
program as carried in the agricultural 
appropriation bill, which passed the 
House some time ago and has gone to the 
Senate. In other words, the deficiency 
appropziation of $168,000 articulates 
with the 1947 appropriation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
chairman means that the $168,000 will 
provide approximately the same rate of 
expenditure for the remaining months 
of fiscal 1946 that the regular bill pro- 
vides for the fiscal year 1947? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; it will 
carry on the same work at the same rate 
of. expenditure. It is the identical pro- 
gram. When we pass from the fiscal 
year 1946 into 1947 there will be no ap- 
preciable readjustment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I con- 
sulted the printed hearings and have 
noted what the chairman has said about 
having the counsel of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which handled 
the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
miitee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 
However, in studying the testimony it 
occurs to me that what actually hap- 
pened is this: The rate of expenditure 
from $168,000 might well match the rate 
of expenditure proposed in the 1947 bill, 
but the Budget estimates and the origi- 
nal set-up for the 1947 bill were probably 
prepared before the war emergency was 
over; in fact, I assumed that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prepared its own 
1947 figures before VJ-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from South Dakota be per- 
mitted to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And so 
the figures and data behind the estimates 
coming to the subcommittee handling the 
agricultural appropriation bill were on a 
war basis, and what the committee then 
did, was to provide for maintenance work 
but not for rehabilitation. This $168,000 
would permit the Forest Service to 
inaugurate their maintenance work 
ahead of July 1, as the gentleman sug- 
gests, but would not provide the funds 
necessary for the purchase of the limited 
amount of materials and for the work 
that is necessary to put these roadside 
camps back in condition following the 
neglect they have received during the 
years of the war. So I draw attention 
to this matter at this time in the hope 
that if a further presentation should be 
made on this in the Senate, and if the 
Senate should take some action to meet 
the situation as I have described it, the 
matter might be more fully considered 
when the bill goes to conference. I hope 
I may have the assurance of the chair- 
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man and of the committee that if the 
Senate does take action they will give the 
matter careful consideration. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In response 
to the gentleman’s suggestion, which is 
very much in point, the representatives 
on both sides of the table of the commit- 
tee which has charge of the annual ap- 
propriation attended our hearings and 
cross-examined the witnesses. So, while 
the original estimate was made some time 
ago, they had the benefit of the latest 
estimates available up until the time this 
bill was formulated, and went rather 
minutely into the details of the matter. 
As a result largely of the recommenda- 
tion of the two gentlemen, the majority 
and the minority ranking members of the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, we recommend $168,000, most of it 
for rehabilitation; in fact, all of it is for 
rehabilitation except $35,000 which is for 
maintenance. I think the gentleman can 
understand the disadvantages and, as a 
matter of fact, the absurdity of starting 
out with a huge program just at the end 
of the fiscal year 1946, and then when we 
hit 1947 making a sudden drop to less 
than one-sixth of the 1946 establishment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I agree 
with the gentleman that it would be ab- 
surd if you would try to launch a vast 
program in a couple of months and then 
drop it off immediately, except for two 
things, first of all, that*these grounds 
have been neglected and some extraordi- 
nary work is necessary to put them in 
condition for the normal tourist or travel 
season, and second, that Mr. Granger, at 
the conclusion of the hearings in about 
his last statement before the committee 
brought out the point which I felt should 
have been brought out earlier when he 
said: 

Well, if you gev at it in that way, but the 
$800,000 we are asking for here is entirely dif- 
ferent from the $200,000 increase carried in 
the regular appropriation bill. The $200,000 
is for normal maintenance while the $800,000 
is to rehabilitate these recreational improve- 
ments. As you know, most of these improve- 
ments were not maintained during the war. 


I felt that point was not sufficiently 
develcped earlier in the hearings and I 
wish to express the hope that it might 
be given further consideration as the bill 
proceeds to conference. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The two 
phases to which the gentleman refers 
were taken into consideration by the sub- 
committees drafting the provision. It 
was the consensus of opinion of both sub- 
committees, one of which deals with the 
emergency and the other dealing with 
the annual supply bill, that this was ade- 
quate provision for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. I will say, of course, 
however, that if the Senate in its wis- 
dom increases the amount, the managers 
on the part of the House will certainly 
take into consideration any suggestion 
presented in conference in support of 
an increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROADS AND BRIDGES 

Roads, Indian reservations: For an addi- 
tional amount, fiscal year 1946, for “Con- 
struction, improvement, repair, and main- 
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tenance of Indian reservation roads”, in. 
cluding the objects specified under this heaq 
in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1946, $400,000, to remain available untj) 
expended. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the gentle. 
man from New York [Mr. TaBeEr] or the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] will advise the House 
regarding the Washington National Air- 
port. That, of course, is publicly owned: 
am I correct? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. BENDER. I ask the question in 
order to bring another matter to the at- 
tention of the House. 

I do not know of a building that is q 
better advertisement for the United 
States Government than the Washing- 
ton National Airport. On the other 
hand, I do not know of a building that 
is a worse advertisement for the city of 
Washington and the National Govern- 
ment than the Washington Union Sta- 
tion. I do not know whether this is a 
public building or not. Am I correct in 
assuming that it is a public building? 

Mr. TABER. It is not. 

Mr. BENDER. It is owned by private 
interests? 

Mr. TABER. It is owned by the Wash- 
ington Terminal Co. which, in turn, is 
owned by the railroads serving Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BENDER. Has any effort ever 
been made to purchase that building in 
order that it might serve the people of 
America to greater advantage than it 
now serves them? 

Mr. TABER. Not as far as I know. 
Of course, when it comes to that, the air- 
port station is getting about as crowded 
as the other place. We are up against 
this proposition in connection with it: 
When the airport was built, flying was 
more or less an infant industry, and was 
not on a self-sustaining basis, whereas 
these air lines that serve the larger cen- 
ters now are on a self-sustaining basis 
and are making a big profit and they 
should pay more rental than they do pay 
for the service they get out of the large 
airports that the Federal Government 
has contributed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
from Ohio is about to criticize the Wash- 
ington Terminal Co. because of the con- 
fusion and overcrowded condition, I hope 
he will remember that it is impossible for 
any group of businessmen, anyone other 
than some of these bureaucratic dream- 
ers, to anticipate the number of new 
employees who have been brought into 
Washington in the past 2 years. It is 
impossible for anyone to anticipate the 
number of businessmen who must come 
down here in an effort to induce some 
of these agencies to use a little common 
sense and good judgment so that they 
may continue to operate and produce 
back home and relieve some of the short- 
ages which are beating down on us SO 
severely. 

Mr. BENDER. 
man. 


I thank the gentle- 
I.think the gentleman and I, as 


members of the Committee on Expendi- 
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tures in the Executive Departments, in 
the event the Republicans are in con- 
trol of the next House, which I believe 
will be the fact, will have an opportunity 
to alleviate that condition to which the 
gentleman refers by cutting off about 
half of ‘tthe useless employees from the 
Federal pay roll. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If we can take that 
platform on which the New Deal came 
into power, that one which advocated a 
25-percent reduction in expenditures and 
in the number of employees and bureaus, 
and if we can put that into effect, I 
think the station down here might be 
adequate. 

Mr. BENDER. I think the gentleman 
has made a very proper observation and 
a very timely one. I think we can say 
that we can do very well without about 
50 percent of the employees now on the 
Federal pay roll. However, if you need 
taxicab service, as most of the patrons 
do who come into Washington, it is ob- 
vious that these private interests have, 
for a large consideration, given the rights 
to one taxicab company, so that only that 
company can serve the patrons of these 
railroads. They herd the people into 
these cabs and they inconvenience the 
public in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps this is some 
sort of a closed-shop contract that they 
have. 

Mr. BENDER. Apparently it is some 
kind of a closed shop or a closed con- 
tract, because only one company has the 
rights. The patron is immediately told 
that he cannot board any other cab ex- 
cept the cabs of one particular company. 
When other cabs bring their patrons to 
ihe front of the station and unload them 
they are sent on without any passengers, 
and all the passengers are herded at 
great inconvenience to them to this con- 
cession that is operated by the one par- 
ticular cab company. This, despite the 
critical shortage of cabs and automobiles 
due to wartime exigencies. Now I am 
sure that our Members have received 
complaints from their constituents. I 
have gotten them wholesale at various 
times, and traveling and using that sta- 
tion as much as I do and knowing how 
the membership uses the station and 
how valuable time is, that it is something 
that certainly should be gone into by the 
Congress; and if the District Committee 
or the Appropriations Committee could 
do something to change this condition 
we would be rendering a valuable service 
to all of our people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has hundreds of con- 
stituents coming down here to see him 
and that he serves them well, and that it 
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is extremely difficult sometimes to get the 
things for them they are entitled to. It 
occurs to me that the problem perhaps is 
not that of inadequate taxicab service 
but part of it is to be found in the bu- 
reaus which make these rules and restric- 
tions that force your people to come down 
here. Otherwise they would not be able 
to do business in the district back home, 
so they come dewn here of necessity, 
brought down here, compelled to come 
down here because these orders of the 
OPA and in wartime, of course, other 
agencies, would just put them out of busi- 
ness unless they could get some relief. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is 
exactly right. I had some constituents 
who finally in desperation came to 
Washington because they had made 14 
telephone calls to one agency without 
even getting to first base, and here they 
find these pap suckers with their feet 
hanging out of the windows—as you drive 
along Pennsylvania Avenue or ride on the 
streetcar you observe them sitting with 
their feet upon the desks, reading news- 
papers rather than rendering any valu- 
able service; and I am sure my friend the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. ENGEL], 
who understands this problem, will agree 
with me, that we have more useless Gov- 
ernment employees performing more 
useless services thereby compelling our 
constituents to come down here, and the 
first thing that greets them is this sta- 
tion with this taxicab concession which 
makes it impossible for them to board 
any other cab, except a cab of the com- 
pany having the concession. I might 
add here that no one from out of town 
understands that the uniformed police- 
men outside of the station are not mem- 
bers of the regular force here in Wash- 
ington. They are private policemen. Of 
course, this does not excuse them for be- 
ing discourteous, arbitrary, and officious. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the reason I 
voted against the extension of the Second 
War Powers Act and I am going to vote 
to curb the powers of the OPA. Now I 
hope the gentleman will induce some of 
the others by his influence, and he does 
exert a great influence on the other 
Members of the House, that the gentle- 
man will get to work vigorously, that he 
will, so to speak, get up in the collar and 
go to town and help. 

Mr. BENDER. I am going to town 
now; that is exactly my purpose in using 
this time. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I was out of the 
Chamber when the gentleman began his 
remarks but I understand that the gen- 
tleman has been talking about the short- 
age of taxicabs. I wonder if the gentle- 
man meant on the night of the Jackson 
Day dinner when 2,000 of the boys paid 
$100 apiece—-hat was $200,000—to hon- 
or Andrew Jackson—was there a short- 
age of cabs that night? 

Mr. BENDER. I was not here that 


night, I was in Ohio talking about Abra- 
ham Lincoln; so I cannot testify as to 
what happened, but I am sure there is 
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no shortage of cabs. The thing I am 
talking about is discrimination on the 
part of this station. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Employment office facilities and services 


Employment Office Facilities and Services: 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1946, for 
“Employment Office Facilities and Services,” 
to be used exclusively for salary increases for 
United States employees of that Service un- 
der State compensation plans, $3,000,000. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the disadvantages of the proposal sug- 
gested a short time ago by the gentleman 
from South Carolina {Mr. Hare] is dis- 
closed by a full-page advertisement ap- 
pearing in the morning paper which I 
read: 

FARMERS Minus MACHINERY EQuAL FAMINE 
Ir’s TIME TO SETTLE THE HARVESTER STRIKE 


A letter from a South Dakota farmer re- 
printed with his permission 


MarcH 19, 1946. 
UNITED FaRM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
188 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sirs: I farm 320 acres, mostly corn, 
in South Dakota. 

Like every other farmer, I have been con- 
cerned about food production to relieve fam- 
ine abroad. 

We farmers are being asked by the Govern- 
ment to plant more acreage this year than 
even at the height of the war, in order to 
meet the food shortage. 

I cannot understand the position of the 
Government in this matter. As much as 15 
percent of last year’s corn crop in eastern 
South Dakota is still standing in the field 
chiefly because of the lack of corn-picking 
machinery. 

My own corn picker was out in neighbor's 
fields in January, picking corn at 20 below 
zero with a foot of snow on the ground. 

Right now. the big obstacle in the way of 
getting machinery is the fact that Interna- 
tional Harvester, the largest manufacturer, 
is not in production 

As I understand it, the Government ap- 
pointed a fact-finding panel which made 
recommendations over a month ago to settle 
the strike. The union accepted these recom- 
mendations, and the company rejected them 

This situation has been allowed to go on 
for a month. 

Every day the company continues to defy 
the Government’s proposals deprives us of 
that much farm machinery which we des- 
perately need. I don't pretend to know 
much about the issues in the strike. Alli I 
know is that the Government looked into 
the dispute and told both parties what would 
be a fair settlement. You fellows went 
along, but the company turned it down 

Now, it doesn’t make sense to us farmers 
to plead for more food, more acreage, when 
we can’t harvest what we planted last year 
because we don’t have the machinery. 

We cannot understand how the arrogant 
stand of International Harvester is per- 
mitted to cut off our supply of farm ma- 
chinery and at the same time hold out against 
the wages and union conditions which make 
you fellows in industry our best customers. 

Speaking for the farmers in this area, we 
hope that the union is able to get the com- 
pany to agree to end the strike and start 
producing farm implements without delay. 
There’s no sense talking about a food pro- 


gram unless we get the tools to do the job. 
Sincerely your 
EMIL LORIKS, 
Rural Route 2 
Arlington, S. Dak, 
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After 3 months of fruitless negotiation, 
30,000 workers in International Harvester Co. 
went on strike January 21 for a wage increase 
and a new collective-bargaining contract. 

A fact-finding panel, appointed by Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach, made recommendations 
on February 18 to end the strike. 

The union accepted the panel’s recommen- 
dations. 

The company rejected the panel’s recom- 
mendations. 

Last Thursday, after a month’s delay, the 
company agreed to accept one of the panel’s 
recommendations—an 18-cent increase. 

On all other issues, the company still re- 
fuses to comply with the panel’s report. 

Yesterday, negotiations between the com- 
pany and the union were resumed in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Director of 
the Conciliation Service. 

The union stands ready to return to work 
on the basis of the recommendations the 
fact-finding panel made to end the strike. 

With famine spreading throughout the 
world, we express the hope that the company 
will in the course of the present negotiations 
comply with the contract recommendations 
and thus resume the production of desper- 
ately needed farm machinery. 

UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WorKERS (CIO), 
Chicago, Ill. 


Then the United Parm Equipment and 
Metal Workers—CIO—points out that— 
, A fact-finding panel, appointed by Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach, made recommendations 
on February 18 to end the strike. The union 
accepted the panel’s recommendations. The 


company rejected the panel’s recommenda- 
tions. 


Opposite part of the advertisement is a 
letter from a man, named Emil Loriks, 
who I assume is a farmer, at least he is 
on arural route. 

In his letter Mr. Loriks states: 


I do not pretend to know much about the 
issues in the strike. 


That is to say, he confesses he does 
not know what it is all about. 

Then he says in the next to the last 
paragraph: 

We cannot understand how the arrogant 
stand of the International Harvester is per- 
mitted to cut off our supply of farm ma- 
chinery and at the same time hold out 
against the wages and union conditions 
which make you fellows in industry our best 
customers. 


He suggests then that company is defy- 
ing the fact-finding board. He says he 
does not know anything about the issue 
between the company and the union. 
He does not know a thing about that. 
Yet he says that the company ought to 
accept the recommendation of the fact- 
finding panel. How does he know it 
should when he admits he knows nothing 
about the issue involved? It is quite 
likely the fact-finding panel does not 
know any more about it than does the 
gentleman who sends in what is evi- 
dently a planted letter. 

The difficulty with all of these schemes 
and pldns is that those who are telling 
the manufacturers what to do are not 
responsible for the failure of the recom- 
mendations which they make when the 
use of those recommendations fail to 
solve the problem. It is easy enough for 
me to tell the gentleman from South 
Carolina or any other gentleman operat- 
ing in the South or any place else what 
he ought to pay the hired man or what 
he ought to get for his peanuts, corn, 
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wheat, milk, beef, or whatever he has to 
sell. That is an easy thing for me, as 
an outsider to do, but it is something else 
again to meet the pay roll, and I note my 
friend from Wisconsin, Mr. BIEMILLER, 
a former labor organizer, is present. 
Some of the CIO boys in my district with 
whom I talked last week for 24% hours 
have discovered that the pay roll and the 
money to meet it comes from the em- 
ployer and not from the union Officials. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I note 
that the gentleman from Michigan said 
he assumed that Emil Loriks is a farmer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I wrong? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; the 
gentleman is not wrong, and I can give 
him some assurance on that point. Emil 
Loriks is a distinguished citizen of South 
Dakota, and is a farmer who lives on his 
own farm in an area where the principal 
crop is corn as his letter states; it also 
should probably be said that Mr. Loriks 
is the secretary of the National Farmers 
Union and a former Democratic candi- 
date for Congress from the South Dakota 
First District. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is not 
advocating that he come down here as 
a Congressman, is he? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No, at 
least not while the First District is so ably 
represented by my colleague the gentle- 
man from South Dakota |[Mr,. Munpt}. 
Loriks is also a former head of the Farm 
Security Administration in the State of 
South Dakota. The point that should be 
made, I think, is, as Mr. Loriks’ letter 
evidences, that the farmers do have a 
stake in the prompt settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They undoubtedly 
have. I would like to have a little farm 
machinery myself, a little spade, not too 
big, one with a big handle but a short, 
little, narrow blade so that it does not 
get hold of too much dirt, one like those 
used by some of these so-called farmers. 
We all know there is a shortage of farm 
machinery. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the proposition: 
If the man who makes this machinery, 
the man who engineers the job, who over- 
sees it, who provides the funds and the 
management, does not get a profit, no- 
body is going to get farm machinery, 
farmer; CIO or no CIO. One thing is 
just as sure as that the seasons follow 
each other, as sure as is the fact that 
if the farmers do not get farm machinery 
corn is not going to be picked, crops 
will not be sown or planted and they 
wi'l not be harvested and that is that 
if the manufacturer cannot make a profit 
he will not manufacture farm machinery. 
The union can demand, the Govern- 
ment can order but neither nor both to- 
gether can produce the finished product. 
The Government for a time may pay 
the wages demanded when it takes pos- 
session of a plant but it can no more 
make the management manage and pro- 
duce. than it can make the employees 
work nor has the Government the ability 
to manage and produce. 

If union leaders and the left wingers 
and the Communists are determined to 
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have planning and regimentation no 
doubt they can get it and they will be 
the first to suffer. Some of us can wait 
it out just as long as can the planners 
and if it comes to a show-down perhaps 
some of us are just as effective in solving 
the problem as are the Communists. 

It is a poor rule which does not work 
both ways. I wonder how long Mr. Emil 
Loriks will plant, pick, and sell or feed 
corn if he cannot get a profit out of it? 

Mr. Loriks might well devote part of his 
worrying to the problem of just who is 
going to produce farm machinery if the 
stockholders and management decide 
they do not care to operate at a loss. 
The CIO we are told had $6,000,000 for 
campaign purposes; he might ask it to 
buy the factory and make the machinery 
he wants and at the same time pay the 
employees the wages he thinks the com- 
pany can so well afford to pay. How 
about it, Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. 
Loriks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose in 
addressing the House today to call your 
attention to some of the further abuses 
in the handling of the disposition of our 
surplus property. I refer particularly 
to an article by Paul F. Ewing, a staff 
writer on the Portland Oregonian, which 
appeared in that paper on March 25, 
1946, and I have here in my hand several 
pictures also appearing in that publi- 
cation and showing masses of equip- 
ment which could be so well used in 
our industrial reconversion but which 
are instead clogging the Government 
depot at Pasco, Wash. This depot, con- 
taining some 750 acres, has approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 worth of war equip- 
ment, including tractors, carry-alls, 
trucks, cranes, bulldozers, and similar 
equipment, which is, for some reason, re- 
maining idle and not being sold either to 
the veteran or to the general public. We 
have all heard speaker after speaker 
arise on the floor of this House and ex- 
press his deep concern for the veteran 
and the veterans’ problems, yet condi- 
tions such as this at the Pasco depot are 
allowed to exist. Mr. Ewing in his arti- 
cle points out that there are 1,600 new 
trucks alone at Pasco which remain idle 
because Government red tape has effec- 
tively blocked their sale. Great quanti- 
ties of this material have been there 
since November, and yet the Army has 
not undertaken to declare the property 
surplus and thus available for market. 

I further call your attention to the fact 
that Mr. Ewing discloses in his article 
that it was only with extreme difficulty 
that he finally obtained permission to 
view this depot, and a gentleman by the 
name of Stanley E. Cathcart, of the War 
Assets Corporation, did all within his 
power to deter Mr. Ewing from examin- 
ing these goods, which were both paid 
for and owned by the taxpayers of this 
country. 

I have stated before that I felt that the 
surplus-property disposal is being about 
as poorly handled as possible, and this is 
further evidence of that fact. The 
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Portland, Oreg., which had been han- 
dling veterans’ certification for surplus 
war property became so confused and in- 
volved in its own forms that a few months 
ago the office completely shut its 
doors for a week, and a large number of 
veterans seeking the service to which 
they are entitled were left standing in 
the hallway. I have today made written 
inquiry from the War Department and 
the War Assets Corporation to determine 
just exactly why this condition exists at 
Pasco, Wash., and why, with both vet- 
erans and small businessmen badly in 
need of this property, steps are not taken 
to sell it to them. If these departments 
are not able to proceed to the immediate 
and proper disposition of this property, I 
then feel it is the duty of the Congress to 
take steps to see that this is effected. 
Both the taxpayer, on the one hand, and 
the veteran and small businessman, on 
the other, are the losers in a situation like 
this, and it simply cannot continue to 
exist. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and that the bill from this point on 
be open to dmendments and points of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESworRTH: 
On page 23, line 16, after the figures “$133,- 
456” strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of any appropriation in this act shall be 
used to pay the salary or wage of any person 
appointed or transferred to the Department 
of State after September 1, 1945, until es- 
sential clearance as to loyalty as been cer- 
tified by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


and the appropriate security committee of 
the Department of State.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment, but reserve it for the time 
being. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment with a view 
to expediting the solution of the problem 
to which I have already referred in my 
remarks under general debate. 

It appears from the testimony of the 
State Department that some 4,000 em- 
ployees have been suddenly transferred 
to the Department from the OWI, the 
OSS, the FEA, and the ANLC, that of 
those 4,000, 3,000 have been given tempo- 
rary security clearance only on the basis 
of spot-check information, that 243 have 
been found unsuitable for continued em- 
ployment in the State Department, and 
that the balance of 757 presumably have 
not yet been investigated. 

The State Department states, and I 
again quote: “It has-become quite evi- 
dent that the standards employed by 
the interim transfer agencies,’ that is, 
the agencies to which I have referred, 
“in the selection, investigation, and se- 
curity clearance of their employees until 
October 1945, do not conform by a con- 
siderable measure to those general stand- 
ards of the Department of State govern- 
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ing personnel clearances.” It adds that 
“about 4,000 employees have been sud- 
denly transferred to the Department of 
State” and that “the investigative files 
as such are fragmentary and in many 
cases consist only of limited spot checks.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is an old story in 
terms of OWL Year after year we have 
had official reports of hundreds if not 
thousands of personnel on the rolls of 
OWI in respect to which essential clear- 
ance as to loyalty has not been given by 
the Civil Service Commission or other- 
wise—or by OWI] itself. Year after year 
we have waited for specific charges of 
serious character against specific indi- 
viduals to be dealt with. 

This amendment would simply bring 
the good offices of the FBI into the pic- 
ture so that the personnel from the in- 
terim agencies which has been turned 
over to the Department of State may 
be efficiently investigated and either 
cleared or released at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

I hope the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon] will not male the point 
of order, in view of the character of the 
amendment offered and the importance 
of its purpose. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, while the proposed amendment is 
in the form of a limitation, it is coupled 
with an affirmative direction which 
amounts to a change of law. For this 
reason, although presented in the guise 
of an exception to the rule, it is, in effect, 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
therefore subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hart). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment as drawn is in the 
form of a limitation but it does have in 
it positive language which gives it the 
effect of legislation on an appropriation 
bill. The Chair, therefore, sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LupLow: On 
page 20, after line 22, insert the following: 

“MARINE CORPS 
“General expenses, Marine Corps 

“Expenses, Marine Corps, national en- 
campment, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: For expenses of the United 
States Marine Band in attending the na- 
tional encampment of the Grand Army of the 


Republic, Indianapolis, Ind., August 20 to 31, 
1946, $8,140.” 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, on No- 
vember 20, 1866, the First National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic was ‘ield in Indianapolis, Ind. 
For more than threescore years this or- 
ganization loomed very large in the his- 
tory of our country. The last thin rem- 
nant of this once great Army will meet 
again in Indianapolis, probably for the 
last time, in August 1946. Indiana was 
the keystone of the North in the Civil 
War and it is appropriate that the Grand 
Army of the Republic should have its 
beginning and its end in Indiana. It has 
been the custom for many years for Con- 
gress to make appropriations to send the 
Marine Band to attend the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
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Republic and the National Encampment 
of the United Confederate Veterans, and 
this amendment has been offered in con- 
formity with that custom. The appro- 
priation provided in this amendment is 
the amount which the Marine Corps es- 
timates will be neccssary to cover all 
of the expenses of the trip. I hope there 
will be no opposition te it, and I submit 
it for the judgment of the House. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How many 
members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public are still living? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I regret to say that I 
am unable to answer the question. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand that there are only 382, and only 
10 percent of them are able to get 
around by themselves. Their average 
age is 98-plus. 

Mr. LUDLOW. This is a very small 
band, but this will be a large occasion 
nevertheless. it is an historic occa- 
sion. It is the conclusion of the his- 
tory of that organization. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. About 35 
of them are able to get 7round. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think this appro- 
priation is eminently proper as the con- 
clusion of the history of that organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I.am in heartiest accord with the 
purport of this amendment. The com- 
mittee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. LupLow}]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the item 
contained in page 33, lines 2 and 3, en- 
titled “Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice: ‘Salaries and expenses’, 
$30,000;” on the ground there is no legis- 
lative authority for the existence of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice and, therefore, this is legislation in 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee concedes the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hart, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5890) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
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amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill and the amendment thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who have spoken on the bill 
may have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbiection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include some reports from 
committee hearings. 

THE FETRILLO BILL—PROGRAM FOR 

TOMORROW 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I obServe that 
the majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts |[Mr. McCormack] is pres- 
ent. I desire to call his attention to the 
fact that the conferees have agreed on 
the so-called Petrillo bill. The unani- 
mous report of the conferees is on file. 
I would like to know if we can take that 
up tomorrow. 

Mr. McCCRMACK. Can the gentle- 
man from California give me any idea 
of how long it will take to consider the 
conference report? 

Mr. LEA. I think it would not take 
over 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it will not 
teke more than 20 minutes in any event? 

Mr. LEA. I believe not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under those con- 
ditions, I announce to the House that it 
will be the first order of business on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LEA. I may state in that connec- 
tion that the bill as agreed to by the con- 
ferees is practically the bill as it passed 
the House. 

VETERANS’ PRIORITIES IN DISPOSITION 
OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speske1, I ask 
unanimous consent to adress the House 
for 1 minute, revise and extend by re- 
marks, and include a letter which I re- 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 
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ceived from the national commander of 
the American Legion and my reply to 
him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. _ Speaker, 
sometime ago when I was handling the 
independent offices appropriation bill on 
the floor of the House, I made two pro- 
posals in regard to the disposition of sur- 
plus property, one that the President of 
the United States by Executive order 
freeze all surplus property sales until 
such time as plans could be worked out 
so that the veteran could get what he 
was entitled to. The second proposal 
was that the veteran have a priority I, 
second only to the Federal Government. 
The President has not yet taken action 
on that even though I called on him per- 
sonally. In accordance with the letter 
that the national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. John Stelle, has 
written to me, I am today introducing 
two resolutions, a House joint resolution 
which would have the effect of law if 
passed and a House concurrent resolu- 
tion which would express the will of 
Congress. I feel it is time we stopped 
the sale of surplus property until the 
Disposal Act is amended so that the vet- 
eran can have a priority II. I believe the 
committee now studying the revision of 
the Surplus Property Sales Act will adopt 
that provision so that they may have a 
priority II, but if we wait too long the 
property will all be gone. I think it is 
time we stopped it now, and I hope the 
House will take action on these resolu- 
tions. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C. 

DE:rR CONGRESSMAN: The American Legion 
national headquarters is daily receiving a 
flood of letters from veterans citing disap- 
pointing exveriences in their endeavor to 
obtain Government surplus property. 

Many of these letters are pitiful and ap- 
palling. They reveal that the veterans are 
meeting insurmountable difficulties in their 
desperate effort to obtain surplus war goocs 
with which to establish or reestablish them- 
selves in a business, occupation, or profes- 
sion. They cannot understand the blank 
wall which they come up against; neither 
can I. 

I am certain that your congressional mail 
is pzcked with letters similar to those re- 
ceived by the American Legion. To put it 
baldly, the veteran of World War II is getting 
little or none of the goods being set out as 
surplus sales, and that which is offered him is 
usually shoddy and beyond use or repair while 
the new goods go elsewhere. 

When I speak of surplus property, all types 
and sorts are referred to. Vehicles have 
drawn most conversation and in most in- 
stances they are essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran back into civilian life. 

But these are not all thestory. The veteran 
needs pots, pans, and other kitchen utensils 
so that he can set up his small restaurant or 
cafe and shorten the food lines of this Na- 
tion; he needs carpenter, plumbing, or electri- 
cal tools so that he can help in the housing 
problems; he needs bulldozers and scrapers 
so that he can terrace and save his farm from 
erosion; he needs materials which the Gov- 
ernment has possessed for war purposes in a 
thousand instances. 

But the veteran is not getting these from 
the Government. From the civilian sources 
the universal reply to him 4s: 
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“You are not an old account. 
goods only for our old customers.” 

It leaves the veteran empty handed. 

The Government had billions of dollars in 
goods of every kind for the prosecution of 
the war. If this property is still held by the 
Government some efficient method of par- 
celing it out to veterans should be estab- 
lished. If this property has already been dis- 
posed of, then the American people should 
know who got it and how. 

The situation is such that immediate 
remedial steps should be taken or the vet- 
erans of this Nation are going to become 
dangerously discontented and they will lose 
confidence in promises of the Government. 
America cannot afford that. 

We all are aware that meanwhile the sur- 
plus property is melting away through 
various channels. The ection I suggest is 
for Congress by the quickest possible method, 
perhaps resolution, to freeze temporarily all 
surplus property until the situation can be 
surveyed. The veteran should be given im- 
proved priority. The “not for sale” signs 
should be torn down in the huge warehouses 
where thousands of articles useful to veterans 
are on display. Information and distribution 
outlets should be better organized. The per- 
centage of the total supply available to the 
veterans should be drastically increased, for 
his reestablishment in civil life is the 
pressing national problem. 

Otherwise, within a few short months the 
veterans are going to be left empty-handed, 
disillusioned, and seriously disappointed— 
with the surplus property gone. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 


We have 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander, 
The American Legion, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr Mr. STELLE: I am in receipt of your 
recent letter concerning the surplus property 
situation and wish to say that I agree with 
you in every detail. 

You may be interested to know that when 
I was handling the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill on the floor of the House, | 
made two proposals directly in line with 
what you have stated in the second para- 
graph of page 2 of your letter. The first was 
that the President issue an Executive order 
freezing all surplus property until such time 
as proper arrangements could be made so 
that the veteran could have that to which 
he was entitled. At a later date I actually 
went down and discussed this with the Presi- 
dent and he promised to consider it but has 
taken no action up to this time. 

The second thing I did was to propose that 
the Surplus Property Act be overhauled and 
the veteran be given a priority 2, which is a 
priority second only to that of the Federal 
Government. I have made a little more 
progress on this. I intrcduced a bill amend- 
ing the act to that effect. The Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments has given me hearings on the Dill, 
and I hold in my hand a letter from the 
chairman saying that they expect to adopt 
that provision and report a bill in the near 
future. I can assure you that the committee 
is planning to put safeguards around the 
veterans’ rights, but I also agree with you 
that in the meantime the surplus property 
might have trickled away. 

In view of this fact I have asked the legis- 
lative council to draw for me two resolu- 
tions: a joint resolution asking that all sur- 
plus property be frozen for 30 days, until 
such time as the committee can report a bill 
guaranteeing the veteran his rights. This 


would have the effect of law and naturally 
would have to be signed by the President. 
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I am also introducing the exact resolution 
as a concurrent resolution, which would have 
the effect only of the expression of the will 
of Congress. My point in freezing this for 
30 days is that the committee will have time 
to report a bill and the Congress will have 
time to adopt it. 

Assuring you that I have been leading the 
fight for the veterans on surplus property, 
and with kind regards, I beg to remain 

Respectfully, 





Jor HENDRICKS. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
leman from Florida [Mr. HENpRIcKsS] 
has expired. 
SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman 
from Florida who just preceded me on 
the surplus property question, there is 
one thing to which I object. In my city 
there is one concern that has never been 
in the retail business before. That con- 
cern buys everything which a camp has 
to sell, and no one else has a chance to 
bid because they do not know when it is 
to be sold. They bale up the clothing, 
and these concerns that have never been 
in the clothing business before advertise 
themselves as surplus property custo- 
dians. 

I believe that the people who are in 
the business should have an equal chance 
to bid on this surplus property when a 
camp is closed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech delivered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the interesting debate today on 
the Pearl Harbor inquiry, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include with my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times several weeks ago, even 
though said editorial may previously 
have been printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE (at the request of Mr. 
SPARKMAN) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances; in one to include a statement 
by William Green, president of the 


American Federation of Labor, on exten- 


sion of price control; and in the other 
to include a statement by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Vinson, before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
on extension of the Stabilization Act. 
Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 
Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid I did not state my previous re- 
quest properly. I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to extend in the 
Record at the point at which I spoke the 
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letter from Mr. Stelle and my reply to 
him. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial and an 
article from the Chicago Sun. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr, SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 572, Rept. No. 1825) 
for printing in the Recorp: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5856) 
to provide for trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That af- 
ter general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 day, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


JUSTICE FOR GREECE—GREECE, THE 
HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in this 
distraught world one of the most sig- 
nificant focal points for the spread of 
democracy is Greece, in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Greece is the only country 
in this part of Europe in which there is 
an opportunity for the exercise of Anglo- 
American influence. Winston Churchill, 
speaking in Fulton, Mo., on the 5th of 
March, said: 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the continent. Behind that line lie 
all the capitals of the ancient states of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bu- 
charest, and Sofia, all these famous cities 
and the populations around them lie in what 
I might call the Soviet sphere, and all are 
subject, in one form or another, not only to 
Soviet influence but to a very high, and in 
some cases, increasing measure of control 
from Moscow. 

Police governments are pervading from 
Moscow. But Athens alone, with its im- 
mortal glories, is free to decide its future at 
an election under British, American, and 
French observation. 


Mr. Churchill has been widely ac- 
claimed and severely criticized for this 
and other speeches recently made in the 
United States. I wish to make this com- 
ment. I fear Mr. Churchill has told the 
truth and we do not like to hear it. In 
fact I know from personal experience 
that he told the truth concerning the 
Balkans. Last summer I visited Vienna, 
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Prague, Budapest, Belgrade, and Athens. 
From what I saw and from the infor- 
mation received I was convinced that 
Greece and Greece alone is the only hope 
for democracy in this area. Greece is 
the only country free to decide its future 
and Greece is the one country in the 
Balkan Peninsula where Anglo-Amer- 
ican ideals and principles have a chance 
of surviving and spreading. It is the 
only country in which Great Britain and 
the United States have an opportunity 
to make their influence felt. 


WAR RECORD 


No country has a finer or more com- 
mendable war record in fighting the Axis 
than Greece. On the night of October 
28, 1940, the Italian Government deliv- 
ered to Greece an ultimatum which was 
immediately rejected. Two hours later 
Mussolini struck. The people of Greece 
with complete unity arose to repel the in- 
vader. They forced the Italians into the 
Albanian mountains in a struggle which 
lasted until April 1941. The first vic- 
tories won against the Axis on the land 
were Greek victories. These victories 
punctured the myth of Axis invincibility 
and opened the way for Wavell’s attack 
in Libya. ‘These victories gave comfort 
and confidence to the Al'irs. 

On April 6, 1941 Greece was invaded by 
the Nazis in order to complete German 
conquest of the Balkans and to threaten 
the Allied position in the Mediterranean. 
During April and May of 1941 the battle 
of Greece was waged by the Greek Army, 
British and New Zealand, Australian and 
Indian forces against the Axis Powers. 
The spirit of Thermopylae was revived. 
The campaign was brought to an end in 
the bloody battle and occupation of 
Crete in June 1941. This delaying action 
of 7 weeks caused Hitler to postpone his 
attack on Russia. This was generally 
recognized as having given a very valu- 
able breathing spell to the Allies and was 
a most important factor in the defense 
of Moscow. The price paid for all this 
by Greece was starvation, disease, and 
destruction. 

In 1941 and 1942 the Greek Govern- 
ment engaged in many activities abroad 
to continue the struggle. They organ- 
ized a new army in Egypt. The Greek 
fleet cooperated with the British in the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the In- 
dian Ocean. There was cooperation with 
the Allied shipping by the entire Greek 
merchant marine. During 1942 the 
Greek forces played a conspicuous part 
in the battle of El Alamein. In 1943 the 
Greek fleet cooperated in naval engage- 
ments in the Dodecanese Islands and the 
eastern Mediterranean, in Sicily and 
Anzio Beach. The Greek forces partici- 
pated in the Italian campaign during the 
storming of Rimini. 

GREEK RESISTANCE DURING OCCUPATION 

Special mention should be made of the 
Greek-resistance movement during the 
4 years of Italian, German and Bulgarian 
occupation. German communications 
were frequently disrupted. Sabotage was 
constant. All of this provoked blooc, 


retaliations against the Greek people. 
Over 100 underground papers were Cir- 
culated regularly throughout Greece. 
When Greece was liberated the Greek 
people drawing strength from the feeling 
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that once again they had lived up to 
their tradition of democracy and freedom 
set themselves to work in order to restore 
the widespread destruction caused by war 
and by triple eziemy occupation. It is 
impossible to overemphasize the adverse 
conditions which confronted the people 
of Greece in their efforts at reconstruc- 
tion. The population was depleted. 
They were victims of famines and dis- 
eases. There were war casualties. 
There were many victims of enemy re- 
taliation. Villages were wiped out. 
Many were partially demolished. Peo- 
ple were left homeless. The railways 
were practically nonexistent. Roads and 
bridges were destroyed. Many harbors 
were heavily damaged. More than three- 
fourths of her shipping was lost. Coastal 
shipping was destroyed. Trade was gone. 
Communications were cut. Means of 
production were destroyed and reduced to. 
one-third of normal. 
WAR LOSSES OF GREECE 


I am including here the war losses of 
Greece. These figures portray vividly 
the sacrifices made by this small coun- 
try in the war against the Axis. 

Members of armed forces and guer- 
rillas killed in action, 74,000. N. B.: 
Casualties during civil disturbances in 
1944-45 not included. 

Died from starvation, deportations, 
massacres and diseases, and wounds, ap- 
proximately 450,000. 

Localities destroyed: Completely, 879; 
partially, 460. 

People homeless, 1,004,695. 

Houses totally or partially destroyed, 
287,000. 

Houses deteriorated, 128,500. 

Merchant marine, number of ships de- 
stroyed, 845. 

Total tonnage destroyed, 1,402,271. 

Prewar tonnage, 1,815,836. Seventy- 
eight percent destroyed. 

Coastal ships: Coastal steamers lost, 
100 percent; sailing boats lost, 75 per- 
cent. 

Transport vehicles: Prewar, 17,200; to- 
day, 4,900; lost, 71.6 percent. 

Damage to railways: Bridges, prewar, 
84; today, 0; destroyed, 100 percent. 

Hydraulic installations destroyed, 100 
percent. 

Station buildings destroyed, 50 per- 
cent. 

Workshops destroyed, 80 percent. 

Tunnels destroyed, 24 percent. 

Locomotives: Prewar, 220; today, 15; 
destroyed, 93 percent. 

Passenger coaches destroyed, 98 per- 
cent. 

Trucks destroyed, 98 percent. 

Freight cars destroyed, 98 percent. 

Livestock destroyed, 60 to 80 percent. 

Forests destroyed, 30 percent. 

Agricultural production, 60 to 100 per- 
cent. 

Industrial production, 85 to 95 percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
make the observation that the resistance 
of the brave people of Greece threw 
Hitler’s timetable out of gear for at least 
7 or 8 weeks, which meant a matter of 
months in his attack upon the Soviet 
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Union. It enabled the Russians to pre- 
pare and it also enabled the British to 
prepare when the Germans swung across 
the African route to Alexandria, at a 
time when the Suez was threatened. It 
permitted Great Britain to regain her 
strength and to furnish her armies with 
munitions of war, with weapons of war 
and with men. The sum total of it all 
is that the resistance of the brave people 
of Greece permitted a breathing spell to 
the Allies and I am of the opinion that 
the historians of tomorrow, when they 
appraise and analyze the events of the 
last war from a detached viewpoint, will 
record that the resistance of Greece was 
one of the most important parts in the 
winning of the war, that the resistance of 
Greece was important to the countries 
that were fighting Hitler, the countries 
that were allied on our side, that this re- 
sistance was not only important but 
probably one of the turning points of 
the recent war. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man for his pertinent remarks. The re- 
sistance offered by Greece to the Axis 
Powers gave the Allies valuable time. 
This country made a magnificent con- 
tribution toward the winning of the war 
against the Axis powers. 

THE JUSTICE FOR GREECE COMMITTEE 


There has recently been formed the 
Justice for Greece Committee, of which 
Iam happy to be a member. Ina state- 
ment issued by the committee, the mo- 
tives of the friends are threefold: 

First. There are many persons, in America 
and other lands, who want to see justice 
done, abstractly, for its own sake. To such 


persons the case of Greece makes an irresist- 
ible appeal. 

Second. Many Americans are conscious of 
their own indebtedness to the Greeks and 
to the Greek spirit. What they can do in 
return, they feel, is a small acknowledgment 
of the obligation, not only to their friends, 
but to themselves as men of honor. 

Third. Many Americans look forward in 
hopeful anticipation to a better adjustment 
of ‘international affairs in which amity 
among nations will be promoted and in 
which the basis for disagreements, disputes, 
and violence will be eradicated or mini- 
mized. They believe that the cause of 
justice for small nations, such as Greece, 
should be wholeheartedly embraced as a 
part of the larger aspiration for justice and 
peace throughout the world. 


GREEK CLAIMS 


This committee is working for justice 
and pressing for consideration of 
Greece’s peace claims which are as fol- 
lows: first, adequate reparations and res- 
titution for Axis ravaged Greece; second, 
restoration to Greece of the historically 
Greek Dodecanese Islands; third, res- 
toration to Greece of the area of north- 
ern Epirus—now part of southern Al- 
bania—which is predominantly of Greek 
population; and, fourth, strategic recti- 
fication of the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
to protect the Greek bread basket and 
prevent periodical starvation of the 
Greek people. 

RESOLUTION ON GREEK CLAIMS 


At this time I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the House that on March 19 I in- 
troduced House Concurrent Resolution 
136 which expresses the sense of the 
Congress as favoring the claims of 
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Greece. My resolution, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, is as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representative; 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sens, 
of the Congress that at the peace conference 
fair reparations and restitution be made for 
war-devastated Greece, that northern Epirus 
and the Dodecanese Islands be returned to 
Greece, and that the Greco-Bulgarian border 
be rectified along a defensible mountain line, 


I hope that the Congress will adopt 
this measure. Such action would help 
tremendously in assisting Greece at the 
peace conference. These are just claims. 
They merit the support of the Congress 
of the United States. 


REPARATIONS 


Adequate reparations and restitution 
should be made for Axis-ravaged Greece. 
The history of Greek participatiom in the 
war, fighting for the Allied cause, and 
the figures which I have included on the 
sacrifices made by this country is ample 
evidence to show that in all justice and 
fairness reparations and _ assistance 
should be given to Greece. This should 
be one of the first matters taken up at 
the peace conference. 

THE DODECANESE ISLANDS 


In reference to the Dodecanese Islands 
and northern Epirus, I quote from a 
pamphlet entitled “Greece’s National 
Aims, Their Historical and Ethnological 
Background,” by Cimon P. Diamanto- 
poulos, LL. D., Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Greece to 
Washington: 


The Greek claims on the Dodecanese 
Islands rest mainly on the principle of 
nationality. 

The Dodecanese—which means 12 is- 
lands—include Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Ka- 
lymnos, Leros, Nisyros, Tilos, Khalki, Syme, 
Astropalia, Karpathos, and Kasos, as well 
as the tiny island of Castellorizo. Accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1936 they have a 
population of 140,000, of which 80 percent 
are Greek, 10 percent Turkish, and 10 per- 
cent Italian settlers. No comment is there- 
fore needed on the justice of Greece's ex- 
pectations for these islands. It is pertinent 
only to note that even Italian leaders such 
as Count Sforza and other members of the 
Mazzini Society in the United States have 
openly admitted recently that a democratic 
peace must give the Dodecanese to Greece. 

When Italy occupied the Dodecanese in 
1912 the islanders welcomed the Italians as 
their true deliverers from the Turks. 
Nevertheless, fearful of Italian machina- 
tion, they held a meeting at Patmos on 
June 17, 1912, and unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring “the permanent na- 
tional wish of the Aegeans to be united with 
their mother country, Greece.” The Italian 
plans for the Dodecanese were soon detected, 
liberty was suppressed in the islands, and 4 
campaign in the Italian press for permanent 
occupation began. With the signing of the 


’ armistice of November 1918 the Dodecane- 


sians resolved to make an appeal to the 
Paris Peace Conference in. sp'te of repres- 
sive measures by the Italians against the 
islanders who clamored for union with 
Greece. This demand was also supported 
by a memorandum of the Greek Govern- 
ment presented to the conference by Mr. 
E. Venizelos, then Prime Minister of Greece. 

It must be noted that American opinion 
both at home and in Paris was also strongly 
on the side of the Dodecanesians. The 
American experts, in their recommendations 
of January 21, 1918, to the American dele- 
gation in Paris, advised that Rhodes and 
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the Dodecanese be assigned to Greece on an 
ethnological basis. The United States Sen- 
ate also adopted a resolution stating that 
among others, the 12 islands of the Aegean 
should be awarded by the peace conference 
to Greece and become incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Greece (May 17, 1920). , 
However, matters turned out unfavorably, 
and although Greece concluded an agreement 
with Italy on July 29, 1919, a year later Italy 
denounced this agreement allegedly because 
her aspirations in Asia Minor and Albania 
had been frustrated. The Greek Govern- 
ment naturally protested strongly against 


of no avail, and a continuous evasion of the 
question on the part of Italy followed. In 
the Treaty of Sevres of August 10, 1920, Italy, 
under pressure of the United States, Britain, 
and France, was obliged to cede the Dodeca- 
nese to Greece With some special provisions 
concerning Rhodes. 

The unhappy Greek expedition to Asia 
Minor and the defeat which ensued afforded 
good reason to Italy not to fulfill her prom- 
ises. In the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) the 
only positive result concerning the Dodeca- 
nese was the confirmation of the renuncia- 
tion by Turkey of all rights and title to the 
Dodecanese in favor of Italy, already in- 
cluded in the Treaty of Sevres. The future 
of the islands was to be settled by the par- 
ties concerned. But Italy has never settled 
with Greece, nor has she ever given any 
rights to the islanders. Till her surrender 
in 1943, Italian commissioners ruled the 
Dodecanese tyrannically and without any 
mandate from the people; freedom of speech 
and of the press were extinguished, and 
Greek newspapers forbidden. Many Greeks 
were exiled and the Greek colors of blue and 
white were banned; Greek schools were 
closed and the Greek language was put under 
a legal ban 

Recently a Pan Dodecanesian Congress, 
duly empowered by the Dodecanesians from 
all over the world, was held in New York and 
proclaimed the union of the islands with the 
mother country. All the Greeks confidently 
hope that the Atlantic Charter will be the 
Magna Carta of Dodecanese freedom. 


NORTHERN EPIRUS 


Northern Epirus, on which Greece has 
claims based also on ethnological grounds, 
is the region lying on the northwestern fron- 
tier of Greece and which, due to pressure 
exerted by Italy at the Paris Peace Conference 
and later, was included in the Kingdom of 
Albania. It has a population of about 225,- 
000 and the principal towns are Koritsa, 
Argyrokastron, and Aghioi-Saranta. 

The Hellenic character of this province is 
deeply rooted in the history of modern 
Greece, especially since the Turkish con- 
quest when it became a center of Hellenic 
culture. 

After the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, when 
so many Greek lands of the Balkan Penin- 
Sula were liberated, the Greek people were 
disappointed to see that owing to Italy’s 
maneuvers above mentioned, Northern Epirus 
was, by the notorious Protocol of Florence 
of 1913, incorporated to Albania. It is well 
known that this protocol was made against 
the wishes of the inhabitants of this region, 
and so great was their indignation that on 
learning that they would be turned over to 
Albania, they revolted and declared their in- 
dependence. They finally succeeded in hav- 
ing a new protocol, which recognized the 
Greek character of their province, signed 
at Corfu in May 1914, with the representa- 
tives of the then six great powers of Europe— 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria-Hungary. Notwithstand- 
ing this, after the Peace Conference which 
followed World War I, and in spite of a 
Greco-Italian agreement (1919) which re- 
mained unfulfilled, and the unanimous res- 
olution of the United States Senate of May 
1920 recommending the union of Northern 
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Epirus with Greece, this province reverted 
to Albania. 

On the other hand, it is common knowl- 
edge that Albania from 1920 to 1939 yielded 
blindly to Italy in matters of foreign policy 
to the extent of becoming a vassal state of 
that power, with the result that the latter 
was able to annex the country and use it is a 
springboard for the execution of its plans 
against Greece. The events of 1940 are com- 
mon knowledge. Greece was attacked by 
Italy through this very territory. This was 
the beginning of a great trial for the Greek 
people, which rose to the full height of its 
traditions, but also suffered unspeakable 
tribulations. Greece, as well as her ally, 
Yugoslavia, is this time determined to do 
its utmost in order that Italy be completely 
eliminated from the western coast of the 
Balkan Peninsula and Italian rule restricted 
to the Italian ethnic area on the western 
shore of the Adriatic. 

Greek public opinion is confident that 
at last the long-cherished hope of the 
Epirotes for union with Greece will be 
realized. The Greek blood lavishly poured 
out upon the battlefields of Northern Epirus 
in defense of the sacred cause of freedom 
will undoubtedly constitute an additional 
title to the Greek claims. 


SECURITY AGAINST BULGARIA 


If justice is provided for Greece the 
Bulgarian border must be rectified. The 
following discussion recently published 
by the Justice for Greece Committee de- 
scribes this problem: 


The situation on the northern frontier is 
a shadow that hangs over all of Greece. This 
is easily understood when the history of the 
Balkans since 1912 is reviewed. Three times 
in that short span Greece has been invaded 
from the north. Three times the northern 
reaches of Greece have been overrun by 
Bulgaria. 

The genesis of Bulgarian aspirations lies, 
perhaps, in a very short-lived part of the 
Russo-Turkish treaty of 1878. In that treaty 
there was opened up to the Bulgars the vista 
of a Bulgarian principality within the Turk- 
ish state that would extend far to the south, 
taking in large parts of what is now Mace- 
donia and Thrace, opening Bulgaria to the 
Aegean, and making this, the most backward 
of all the Balkan countries, the largest in 
point of territory and strategic position. 

It was recognized almost immediately that 
the Treaty of San Stefano had no justifiable 
basis and it was quickly superseded by the 
Treaty of Berlin. But the seeds of the 
“greater Bulgaria” idea had already been 
planted. Since that time the whole of Bul- 
garian policy has been directed toward keep- 
ing alive an indefensible irridentism and to- 
ward making use of every possible border 
depredation at the expense of Bulgaria's 
neighbors. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Bul- 
garia in the first instance should have turned 
against her Balkan allies the moment her 
independence was won from Turkey in 1912. 
That was the first time that the Bulgarians 
overran northern Greece and they were de- 
feated and driven out. 

Logical also was the alinement of Bulgaria 
with the Central Powers in the First World 
War. This time, at the behest of the Ger- 
mans, Bulgarian troops again swept down 
onto the plains of northern Greece. Once 
more the Bulgarians were defeated and forced 
to retire. 

Then came the Second World War and Bul- 
garia’s alinement could have been easily 
predicted on the basis of her past history. 
Bulgaria gravitated almost automatically 
into the camp of the ravagers and despoilers. 
Bulgaria became an ally and a satellite of 
the Nazis. Bulgaria made of herself the 
springboard from which the Germans could 
launch their felonious attack upon Greece. 
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This time, however, the Bulgarians were 
not in the vanguard of the battle. They 
waited until the German Panzer divisions 
and bombing planes had driven the Greeks 
well to the south before they came in at the 
heels of their Nazi masters to occupy territory 
in Greece that had been seized on their 
behalf. 

The present Greek suggestion that there 
should be some small modification of the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier is not based upon 
ethnic grounds. There is no substantial 
Greek minority under Bulgarian jurisdic- 
tion for one very good reason: The Bul- 
garians have always undertaken a policy of 
systematic extermination of any such mi- 
nority if its presence could be felt of 
course, when they entered Greece under Ger- 
man protection during the last war they went 
much further than that. Thev undertook to 
exterminate not a Greek minority in Bul- 
garia, but a Greek majority in an area that 
was incontestably Greek, Greece itself. 

Consideration of the Bulgarian frontier, 
therefore, must divide into two parts. First 
of all, the Greeks have a right to insist that 
the border be so situated that the defensible 
mountain passes dominating the routes of 
invasion from north to south are in Greek 
and not in Bulgarian hands. The Bulgarians 
have shown a singular talent for placing 
themselves at the disposal of alien powers. 
Bulgaria has been the invasion route as far 
as the Greeks are concerned. For that rea- 
son, the Greeks suggest rightly that the bat- 
tles in defense of their homeland should be 
fought upon territory advantageous to them 
and not advantageous to the invader from 
the north. They propose, in short, that they 
should not be obliged to defend the plains of 
Thrace and eastern Macedonia by a stand 
at Mount Olympus after the northern plains 
have already been overrun by the invader. 


SMALL RECTIFICATION REQUIRED 


What is required is a very small rectifica- 
tion from tLe point of view of territory in- 
volved. It will deprive no Bulgarian of his 
ability to make a living, if he proposes to live 
in peace. It will add no substantial territory 
to the Greek domains from the point of view 
of area. But it will, and it must, add sub- 
stantially to Greece from the point of view 
of security. 

This is of the utmost importance to Greece 
not merely in its immediate strategic sense 
but also because of the influence of strategic 
security upon economic well-being. The 
plains of Thrace and eastern Macedonia are 
the granary of Greece. The reallocation of 
peoples has made them a relatively densely 
populated area, and, indeed, without their 
fertility the incorporation of a million and 
a half Greeks into the homeland economy 
would have been utterly impossible. Never- 
theless, these areas do produce cereals in 
surplus and the remainder of Greece must 
look to them for a part of its food supply. 

After the appalling experience that the 
Greeks have had with the systematic starva- 
tion they are surely not being oversensi- 
tive when they suggest that the frontiers of 
their granary must be guarded 

The second reason for taking up the cause 
of the Bulgarian frontier in the peace settle- 
ment is even more far-reaching. The Greeks 
wish to be assured that they are not enter- 
ing upon another era in which Bulgaria will 
keep systematically alive a series of spurious 
claims upon Greece or wherein Bulgaria will 
once more put herself in the hands of an 
alien power to advance her own territorial 
ambitions. 

Bulgaria’s sudden repentance and oppor- 
tunistic change of front after the Russian 
Armies were at her borders is not in itself 
enough to reclassify the Bulgarian Nation 
and to transfer it automatically from the 
category of a defeated enemy to a victorious 
ally. The Bulgarians have shown them- 
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from German to Russian if they could there- 
by be assured of remaining on the winning 
side. The Greeks do not believe that 3 
months of being in the right camp absolves 
the Bulgarians from 30 years of being in 
the wrong camp. They want some concrete 
evidence that there has been a Bulgarian 
change of heart as well as a change of front. 

The Greeks do not want any power, Nazi, 
Fascist, or other, to operate through a Bul- 
garian satellite, so as to control the access 
to their northern plains. The Greeks feel 
the Bulgarians should be made to under- 
stand this. One way that that understand- 
ing can be brought about is through a 
frontier modification that is clearly and in- 
disputably to the military advantage of 
Greece and to the military disadvantage of 
Bulgaria. 

This case should have a significant appeal 
to the United Nations when they consider 
the basis for permanent peace in the Bal- 
kans. This is an issue that can be settled; 
and the position of the United Nations on it 
can be made unmistakably clear. The Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, their 
General Assembly, and the Court of Inter- 
national Justice should not wish to be 
cluttered up for the next 30 years by a series 
of Bulgarian claims against a peaceful neigh- 
bor advanced in the interests of a suppositi- 
tious economic need that has never been 
proved to exist. In the interest of avoiding 
the basis for endless future disputes, the 
United Nations will do well to recognize 
that northern Greece is Greek and that as 
such it is not a battle ground for Bulgarian 
ambitions. This can be done by the de- 
limitation of a frontier that says an em- 
phatic and permanent “No” to Bulgarian 
border warfare. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I have outlined the case 
for Greece. I have given a short history 
of her outstanding record and great sac- 
rifices in World War II. I have spoken of 
the work of the Committee for Greek 
Justice. I have called attention to my 
resolution introduced on March 19 to 
place the Congress on record as favoring 
the consideration and the awarding of 
Greek claims at the coming peace con- 
fererce. I have included in my state- 
ment excerpts from Greece’s National 
Aims, by Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, Am- 
bass2dor Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Greece to Washington. Also 
statements from the Justice for Greece 
Committee. I hope that this summary of 
the Greek situation will commend itself 
to the House and that we will soon have 
action on the resolution I have offered. 

Greece is in a strategic position in the 
Mediterranean. Only by keeping faith 
with Greece and assisting this Nation 
will we be able to see the realization of 
democratic ideals in this part of the 
world. May we spare no effort.in doing 
everything in cur power to help Greece. 
If Anglo-Saxon ideals are to have any 
influence in southern Europe, it will be 
through Greece. This country does not 
wish conquest. This Nation is seeking 
simple justice. The national claims of 
Greece are not inspired by imperialistic 
views. Her claims are only the condi- 
tions indispensable to her economic and 
political life. They are the simplest con- 
ditions for her existence. Greece has 
always been willing to collaborate in the 
peaceful development of southeastern 
Europe. Greece has always stood for 
freedom and for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. In this hour of her greatest need 
it is our duty to aid this country which 
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has done so much for the way of life 
which is the finest in all the world. 

Daniel Webster in 1824 said: 

What I have to say of Greece concerns the 
modern, not the ancient; the living and not 
the dead. It regards her not as she exists in 
history, triumphant over time, and tyranny, 
and ignorance, but as she is now, contending 
against fearful odds; for being, and for the 
common privilege of human nature. 


These words spoken over a hundred 
years ago are truly applicable to Greece 
at the present time. Let us be resolved 
that justice shall be done to this country. 
Let us be resolved that we will put the 
weight of this great Republic behind the 
claims of one of our best friends, the 
nation of Greece. Let us be resolved that 
Greece, who has contributed so much to 
the civilization which we enjoy and cher- 
ish, shall have our full assistance in mov- 
ing on to a more glorious future, a future 
that will exceed even the accomplish- 
ments of her imperishable past. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |Mr. KincG] is recognized for 1 
hour. 


JUSTICE FOR GREECE 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, it has recent- 
ly been my privilege as a Member of Con- 
gress, to spend some 3 months on a mis- 
sion in Greece. During this period I 
traveled many hundreds of miles 
throughout this devastated little country 
which has suffered so tragically and 
fought so magnificently not once but 
twice in the last great World Wars on the 
side of the liberty loving people of the 
world. The Greek Nation has fully 
earned and rightfully deserves the con- 
Sideration it seeks. 

The world does not willingly look back 
after the ending of the struggle to con- 
sider the hopes and aspirations with 
which it entered it. It all too obligingly 
forgets its judgments of but a few years 
before and regards as nuisances those 
people who try to revive the past. 

The failure now to take decisive action 
can likewise but sow the seeds and arm 
the passions for the next war and there 
can be little doubt that every day the 
present indifference is allowed to develop 
it is only strengthening the forces of dis- 
integration of human society and render- 
ing more impotent the true idealistic 
hopes of humanity. 

This is a case for Greece. It is a case 
brought not by the Greeks themselves but 
by their American friends. 

The motives of these friends are three- 
fold. First, there are many persons, in 
America and other lands, who want to 
see justice done, abstractly, for its own 
sake. To such persons the case of Greece 
makes an irresistible appeal. Second, 
many Americans are conscious of their 
own indebtedness to the Greeks and to 
the Greek spirit. What they can do in 
return, they feel, is a small acknowledg- 
ment of the obligation, not only to their 
friends but to themselves as men of 
honor. Third, many Americans look for- 
ward in hopeful anticipation to a better 
adjustment of international affairs in 
which amity among nations will be pro- 
moted and in which the basis for dis- 
agreements, disputes, and violence will be 
eradicated or minimized. They believe 
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that the cause of justice for small na. 
tions, such as Greece, should be whole- 
heartedly embraced as a part of the 
larger aspiration for justice and peace 
throughout the world. 

Greece is our ally. Greece has been our 
loyal champion and defender in the vicis. 
situdes of war. Greece can be and will be 
our loyal and ardent friend in the pur- 
suits of peace. Our aims in war and 
peace have been indissolubly conjoined. 
Just as we stood shoulder to shoulder and 
heart to heart with the gallant Greeks jn 
their resistance to barbarous invasion, so 
we can, should, and will aline ourselves 
with these, our brothers, in the accom- 
plishments of the more felicitous days 
that we confidently expect. 

We have been prone, perhaps, to forget 
this true character of alliance in the re- 
lationship of the Greeks and ourselves. 
Greece is not a dependency. Greece is 
not an “international question.” Greece 
is not a conglomerate of political pole- 
mics. Greece is not a dispute. Greece 
is an honored and honorable ally. 

Some of this forgetfulness on the part 
of Greece’s associates May properly be 
attributed to domestic difficulties that 
have arisen within Greece itself. There 
has been within Greece some consider- 
able degree of uneasiness. There have 
been not merely sharp differences of 
opinion but outbreaks of violence. This 
should have been, after all, hardly sur- 
prising in a country that had been occu- 
pied for four long and bitter years by a 
rapacious and implacable enemy. It 
would have been history’s most incred- 
ible phenomenon if Greek liberation had 
been followed instantaneously by a 
Utopian era of peace, sobriety, and un- 
shaken brotherly love. 

Nevertheless, with the internal difficul- 
ties that Greece has encountered, we are 
not properly concerned, nor do we pro- 
pose to deal. We hold, in the first place, 
that internal differences of ideology are 
not in themselves any sufficient justifica- 
tion for making the homeland of the 
Hellenes an international battleground 
in a war of ideas. Even more significant 
however, is the fact that the Greeks 
themselves have proposed to solve these 
ideological problems in precisely the 
fashion to which we are committed and 
of which we approve, namely, by an ap- 
peal to the will of the electorate as a 
whole in a fair, impartial, and sober elec- 
tion. That is the mode of democracy 
The Greeks themselves have shown that 
they are willing and eager to adopt it 
They have invited us to observe, in the 
fullest detail, the mode in which this 
principle is put into practice. More than 
that we cannot ask. We respectfully 
suggest that differences of political opin- 
ion within Greece are the proper con- 
cern of Greece and we propose to ad- 
vance the cause and to plead the case of 
the Greeks as Greeks in the whole family 
of nations without regard to party plat- 
forms, peculiar ideologies or charges or 
countercharges that may be brought up 
in the inevitable course of the transition 
from war to peace and from occupation 
to freedom. 

We may not forget the fact that it was 
the Greek people as a unit who were our 
significant allies in cur fight against the 
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Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese, 
and all their satellites. 


OUR EARLY ALLY — 


reece waS, indeed, one of our first 
allies to take the field. The Italians 
undertook to profit by the German plans 
for an advance into the Low Countries; 
undertook, both on their own initiative 
and at the behest of Hitler, the extermi- 
nation of the Greek bastion of resistance 
in the Balkans. It is now obvious that 
the Italian occupation of Albania in 1939 
was the prelude to this maneuver. It 
is obvious that the Italians at the com- 
mand of their German masters believed 
that a campaign against Greece would 
be of short duration and that it would 
yield quick dividends in the form of an 
Axis fortress that would outflank the un- 
decided or resisting nations of the Bal- 
kans north of Greece and at the same 
time outflank Turkey and the Darda- 
nelles, while affording the stepping stone 
to Africa and the Middle East. 

The valor and intrepidity of Greek re- 
sistance changed in many of its major 
aspects the Axis timetables for the as- 
sault upon our own liberties. The Ital- 
ians went to war joyfully, serenely con- 
fident that the small, unprepared, and 
characteristically pacific Greek people 
could be easily overrun. Mussolini ob- 
viously expected to obtain a gift to pre- 
sent to his master without making any 
substantial payment in blood or energy. 

The Italians suffered a rude awakening 
after a series of quick initial successes 
in which the Greeks were forced to retire 
from their frontiers. The Italian Armies, 
ultimately numbering more than half 
a million men and led by Mussolini him- 
self, were stopped in the Greek moun- 
tains by the stubborn resistance of Greek 
patriots. Inch by inch and foot by foot 
these Greeks defended their homeland. 
They carved out escarpments in the 
frozen mountain passes with their bare 
hands; their women folk dragged their 
pitiful field pieces through the mud and 
slush of the northwestern defiles to put 
them in position where they could check 
the invader. Then they surged forward 
and took the Axis-held town of Koritza. 
This was the first victory for the Allied 
arms. It was won by the Greeks. 

The determining factor that turned 
the tide of battle, as every witness has 
attested, was the unbreakable morale of 
the Greek troops. The Italians were 
thrown back, every foot of Greek soil was 
reclaimed, the invaders retired in con- 
fusion into the fastnesses of their pre- 
pared Albanian retreats. Mussolini's 
saluting legions were virtually driven into 
the sea. 

EXPLODING THE AXIS MYTH 


It is by no means irrelevant to recall 
at this point the effect that this vindica- 
tion of the Greek arms had upon our own 
resistance to the Axis. The superstition 
of Pascist-Axis invincibility had been 
carefully inculcated. Everywhere that 
German tanks had moved the swastika 
had been hoisted. Several nations had 
already disappeared, as nations, from the 
face of the earth. Britain, the last re- 
doubt of freedom, was under dire assault; 
the docks of London were in flames. 
The Low Countries had heard the rumble 
of Panzer divisions, the roar of the 
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Stukas, and had felt the heel of the in- 
vader. And it was at that point that the 
Greek legions in the mountains of Epirus 
proved to their satisfaction and to ours 
that Axis invincibility was a myth. 

We do ourselves disservice if we forget 
in these days of confusion and cross-pur- 
poses the clarity with which the cause of 
the Greeks in those distant mountains 
became our cause at home. 

Equally important was the fact that 
the stubbornness of Greek resistance and 
the Greek victories over the Italians 
forced a change in the entire German 
program of conquest. Mussolini was 
obliged to appeal frantically to Berlin for 
help in conquering the Greeks, whom he 
himself had so ingloriously failed to over- 
run. The projected German campaign 
to the east and the assault upon Russia 
was necessarily delayed for many months 
while the Germans rushed to the assist- 
ance of the discredited and confused 
Italians. Instead of fighting their way 
across the Dneister the German tank 
units had to fight their way into Salon- 
ika. Instead of leaving the Italians to 
clean up the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Germans had to divert planes, .troops, 
and ships to encompass Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Crete. 

Without in any way depreciating the 
extraordinary valor of the Russians and 
the superb resistance that they offered to 
the Nazi invader, it is no more than fair 
to point out that the precious months 
that Russia translated into tanks, ma- 
chine guns, land mines, and mobilized 
battalions for the defense of Stalingrad 
were in the last analysis purchased in 
Greek blood that was shed on the shore 
of Lake Ochrida and the slopes of Mount 
Olympus. 

Even after the defenders of Greece had 
been defeated in the field and had been 
forced to retire to more advantageous 
battle fronts, the battle of the Greeks 
against the Axis went on. Greek soldiers 
fought with distinction at El Alamein and 
in Tunisia. Greek airmen in new planes 
came back to join the assault on Festung 
Europa. Greek submarines drove into 
the German nests in the Baltic. A Greek 
destroyer went into action against the 
Japanese in the Indian Ocean. On all 
the seven seas of the world Greek mer- 
chantmen continued to carry the cargoes 
of victory. The sailors of Greece faced 
the dangers of the elements and the 
enemy. No part of the Allied mercantile 
marine suffered a higher proportion of 
losses than did the Greek. 

Within Greece also the war was carried 
implacably to the invader. There was no 
calm acquiescence in Greece. There was 
no such thing as a Greek “Nazi” party. 
The Germans were hard put to it to find 
the paltry handful of Quislings who 
served their felonious purposes. Even in 
border Macedonia, the Nazis were obliged 
to call upon their Bulgarian scavengers 
to exterminate Greek populations in 
order to keep up even the paltry pretense 
of a “peaceful” occupation. 

The Greeks, not by ones or twos, but 
by whole towns and villages took to the 
hills and caves. The temper of the re- 
sistance may be accurately adjudged by 
the very ferocity of the reprisals that 
were instituted. A thousand villages 
were burned to the ground, throughout 
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all Greece dwelling places were razed, 
and all this simply because the Greeks 
in their homeland, no less than on the 
fields of battle, refused to admit the 
possibility of a craven surrender. 

Yes, Greece was our ally, an ally to 
whom honor should be paid, an ally to 
whom our indebtedness should be ac- 
knowledged, not merely gratefully but 
also joyfully. 

OUR ALLY IN PEACE 


But Greece was not merely our ally in 
war. Greece is our ally in peace. 

The ties that bind us to Greece are 
many, and sometimes subtle. We are in- 
deed the end-product of a great Greco- 
Roman civilization. In our everyday 
speech there are scores of words that de- 
rive from whole concepts developed by 
the Greeks—such words as “platonic,” 
“philippic,” or for that matter the very 
word “democracy” itself. These are 
Greek words and Greek thoughts that 
have been incorporated into our language 
and into our lives. We speak of Homeric 
laughter, of Scylla and Charybdis, or a 
doric mode. Our own city of Boston was 
proud to call itself the Athens of America. 
Our schools advertise the fact that they 
conduct their classes in the Socratic 
manner. 

There is no need to labor the point. 
Every American recognizes the basic 
identity of his great cultural background 
with that of the Greeks. 

Early in the nineteenth century, when 
this cultural identity of feeling and ex- 
pression had long since been recognized, 
the Greek revolution of 1821 struck an 
instant chord in American hearts. This 
was a fight for freedom, the sort of fight 
for freedom to which we are naturally 
and inevitably devoted. Americans have 
been able to understand the aspirations 
of the Greek national state. They are 
aspirations closely parallel, indeed, with 
our own. The very turbulence, out- 
spokenness—and even occasional vio- 
lence—in the Greek character have their 
obvious American counterparts. It is not 
simply the fact that philosophically 
minded Americans recognize in the pla- 
tonic republic some of the ideas that 
later came to be incorporated in our own 
concepts of government. It is rather 
that the simple American understands 
instinctively the emotions, the outlook 
and the pattern of action of the simple 
Greek. Americans understand and honor 
the love of freedem and the willingness 
of any man to pledge to the cause of free- 
dom his life, fortune, and sacred honor. 

In modern times also Greece has be- 
come a steadfast ideological ally becaus: 
of Greece’s own emphasis on the prin- 
ciple of self-determination. The Greeks 
have insisted that peoples have a right 
to live under governments of their own 
choosing. They have insisted that those 
who earnestly wish to be classified as 
Greeks have a right to be so enrolled in 
the family of nations. 

It is not surprising, for example, that 
the appeal of the people of the Dodec- 
anese should fall upon receptive ears in 
the United States. Americans have al- 
ways insisted that those groups that 
wanted to-be Americans had a right to 
be so regarded. The Greek position is 
so essentially identical that no right- 
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minded American can miss the implica- 
tion. 
LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

In these days, however, we are think- 
ing inevitably of the future. The Greeks 
are our allies, not only because of mili- 
tary alinement or ideological affinity: 
they are also our allies because they 
themselves wish to stand up and be 
counted on our side in the building of 
new world structures. 

In this vision of a different world, some 
very large strategic conceptions are in- 
volved. One of those that we neces- 
sarily recognize is stability, economic 
and political, in the whole Balkan area. 
We have complained in the past that dif- 
ferences and disputes have made that 
part of the world a breeding ground for 
quarrels that could spread into wider 
‘areas. There can be no such thing as 
a stable wor!d that includes an unstable 
Balkans. We need, therefore, to adopt 
such measures and to support such 
causes as will bring to this troubled area 
a degree of internal adjustment that 
has been lacking hitherto. Manifestly, 
the cornerstone of such an adjustment 
is a free, strong, and stable Greece. In 
this respect we are the ally of the Greeks, 
not only in respect to the Balkans, but 
also in respect to the future. 

The situation of Greece, however, af- 
fects not only the land areas that com- 
prise the peninsular hinterland, but sim- 
ilarly the seas and littorals that lie in 
this part of the world. We want stabil- 
ity not merely on the Balkan Peninsula: 
we want it also in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

The world highways of commerce have 
become increasingly important to our 
well-being. We do not wish to see those 
highways occluded by predatory action 
on the part of any unscrupulous power 
or group of powers. We wish to see a 
transit of the world’s goods, moving 
freely through the Dardanelles, through 
the Suez, through the Aegean and Ionian 
Seas. This cannot be assured if the 
nation that fronts those sea lanes is 
allowed to be the easy prey of any power 
that seeks to turn its strategic location 
to instant and exclusive advantage. 

There is a further reason for the 
American desire to see strength and sta- 
bility in Greece at this stage in interna- 
tional affairs. We have entered into a 
compact with other nations of the world 
under which we propose to set up ma- 
chinery for the peaceful adjudication of 
disputes and for the bringing to bear 
upon all problems of world interest the 
composite viewpoint of many peoples 
from many lands. In the formation of 
this United Nations Organization we 
have inevitably suffered from the suspi- 
cion that joint operations so directed 
and joint decisions so arrived at will be 
under the domination of, and dictated 
by, the small conclave of the largest pow- 
ers only. We obviously cannot afford in 
the interests of world peace to have the 
decisions of such a body dictated solely 
by the opinions and interests of less than 
a half dozen major powers. 

It is, therefore, to our interest and to 
the interest of world peace that we 
should undertake from the outset to 
build up with every means at our disposal 
and to respect the integrity of smaller 
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powers which may, as occasions arise, act 
as the spokesmen for those points of 
views and those interests that are not 
necessarily supported by a preponder- 
ance of force. If we want world peace, 
we need the small nations. 

We have, therefore, an opportunity at 
this point tc work with Greece as a genu- 
ine ideological ally. We have the oppor- 
tunity to invite Greek opinion and judg- 
ment. We have the opportunity to avail 
ourselves of Greek experience in dealing 
at first hand with some of the problems 
to which the attention of the world must 
necessarily be brought. We will do well, 
accordingly, so to direct our own action 
and our own influence that the back- 
ground from which these good counsels 
derive shall be that of a free, strong, and 
independent, albeit small, European 
state. 

Greece is the only one of the Balkan 
countries at present in which the full 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of democracy pre- 
vail. The Greeks are speaking our po- 
litical language; and if we allow them to 
do so, they can and: will speak it elo- 
quently. 

Good men these days need a friend in 
court. If we can find that friend among 
nations whose ability to coerce decisions 
is infinitely less than ours so much the 
better for our moral stature. We cannot 
afford to be smug. We need Greece. 
And we can be assured, on the abundant 
evidence of the past, that the gallant 
Grecks will not. fail us in our need. 

THE RIGHTS OF AN ALLY 


As one of the victorious Allies in the 
war, the Greeks have the incontestable 
right to insist upon a correctly propor- 
tionate share of restitution and rehabili- 
tation. In the first instance this means 
a claim upon us for support of the Greek 
position in the adjustment of repara- 
tions. The Greeks have a defensible re- 
parations claim upon three former mem- 
bers of the Axis. Greece was attacked 
by Italy, invaded by Germany, and oc- 
cupied in part by Bulgaria. The Greeks 
may quite properly suggest that Italy, 
Germany, and Bulgaria should receive a 
bill of damages and that this bill should 
be met by them individually. It is pre- 
sumed that the claims of Greece will be 
examined in detail by the various repa- 
rations bodies that are set up and that 
because of their obvious validity they will 
not be neglected. It is in order to point 
out, however, that the early resistance of 
Greece to the Axis, the ruggedness and 
the valuable contribution of that resist- 
ance to the strategy that ultimately re- 
sulted in the Axis defeat, should give 
Greece a degree of priority against the 
Axis in the ultimate adjudication. This 
is no more than a plea for fair play. 
There is a limit, of course, to the degree 
to which reparations can compensate for 
the damage done. The Greeks are ask- 
ing for no more than their fair share. 
They do ask, however, with abundant 
justification, that the definition of “‘fair- 
ness’ should take all the factors in the 
case into account. 

Now, in the whole field of restitution 
and rehabilitation, the Greeks have also 
the right to call upon us for the removal 
of some of the disadvantages and dangers 
to which they have been subjected in the 
past. 
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If Greece suffered defeat and disaster 
because of our short-sightedness, 
Greece can with justice call upon us to 
make good in the future for errors of 
acquiescence or neglect in the past. 
The Greeks hold that they were placed 
in a position of excessive vulnerability 
because of the decisions that alien pow- 
ers, not they themselves, made in re- 
spect to their frontiers. As part of the 
whole problem of rehabilitation, there- 
fore, Greece is suggesting that a rec. 
tification of these frontiers is a neces- 
sary part of any peace settlement, and 
to such a settlement we should be a 
party on behalf of our ally. In this 
context such a claim is by no means 
unreasonable. It is not mere “irre- 
dentism.” The Greeks are suggesting 
certain frontier modifications with a 
view not merely to a compensation for 
damages—which would be a good enough 
ease in itself—but rather with a view 
to the prevention of the very vulner- 
ability that invited disaster for Greece 
and temporary defeat for the Allied 
armies, and also to guarantee that sense 
of security which is a prerequisite to 
the gradual rehabilitation of their own 
domestic economy. 

In this connection what Greece re- 
quires most from her allies is not just 
a sympathetic understanding of her 
motives but a championshiy of her 
cause. Greece has been three times in- 
vaded within one generation. The 
Greeks are apprehensive, and rightly 
so. When they make a border claim 
they are not predatory. They ask to 
deprive no people of the right to live in 
peace and security. Greece has offered 
repeatedly over a period of almost 40 
years to conduct plebiscites in any dis- 
puted territory and to abide cheerfully 
by the results of those plebiscites. And 
this procedure has been systematically 
refused in the past by powers whose 
objective was not the self-determination 
of peoples but the acquisition of a tem- 
porary point of military and political 
advantage. 

At this point, therefore, the Greeks 
have a right to call upon us as allies to 
sustain their claim to the sort of fron- 
tier rectification that would have been 
brought about, years ago, had free 
plebiscites been allowed. Now those 
claims can be determined on their own 
intrinsic merit rather than be made 
mere counters on an inglorious bargain- 
ing table. 

For this reason, the Greeks may with 
propriety suggest that we as allies owe it 
to them and to ourselves to act as active 
sponsors of their claims. There is no 
reason why the case of the Greeks should 
be allowed to go by default, because we 
and other great powers may be pre- 
occupied with other matters. 

The case for Greece is not an appeal to 
charity. The Greeks do not want us or 
anyone else to feel sorry for them. 
They do not ash that we give to them, 
out of our superfluity, one solitary iota 
that they do not richly deserve. The 
Greeks are asking the Americans not 
that they be compassionate, not that 
they be pitying. The Greeks are asking 
that Americans; confident in their 


strength and secure in their wealth, but 
conscious of their obligations, give some 
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part of their attention and their devotion 
to the cause of justice for Greece. 


THE QUESTION OF REHABILITATION 


The legitimate Greek claim for repara- 
tion and rehabilitation must necessarily 
have two aspects. Greece may first of 
ll present a bill of particulars to de- 
feated enemy countries and insist that 
ome repayment should be made. In 
addition Greece may legitimately ap- 
proach her allies for supplies of money, 
materials, and skills to assist in her re- 
building. 

The first of these claims is naturally 
subject to adjustment and will be deter- 
mined in part by the ability of the de- 
feated enemy to pay. It is likely, for 
example, that certain types of physical 
and financial reparations cannot be 
made by Italy and that for this reason 
a higher proportion of total reparation 
claims against Germany will be awarded 
to Greece. 

But this pragmatic decision should 
under no circumstances be allowed to 
imply that Greece does not have damage 
claims against Italy and against Bulgaria 
no less valid than those that are to be 
paid in part by Germany. 

The validity of such’ claims against 
nations that happen to lack the specific 
ability to make reparations in kind—for 
instance, Italy and Bulgaria—should give 
additional weightage to political and 
strategic considerations when the case of 
Greece is balanced against that of her 
neighbors. A frontier rectification, for 
example, that is to the disadvantage of 
Bulgaria territorially or to Italy strategi- 
cally may be legitimately classed not 
merely as good insurance for the future 
but as just repayment for the past. 

The total war damage that has been 
done to Greece falls naturally into two 
categories. There is, first, the physical 
damage. Greece, as a home for some 
7,000,000 persons, as a workshop in 
which those persons produce the ne- 
cessities of life, and as a market in 
which those persons buy and sell those 
necessities, has been badly damaged. 
One-fourth of all the buildings in Greece 
have been destroyed, a very large part of 
Greek agricultural area has been made 
temporarily nonproductive. Greek fac- 
tories have been burned, railroads and 
bridges put out of operation, ships sunk. 
Fifteen hundred schools have been de- 
stroyed and another 3,000 made useless. 
This is a type of damage that is relatively 
easy to appraise and that even lends it- 
self to statistical tabulation. It is, 
moreover, a type of damage for which 
a reparations claim can be easily and 
abundantly justified. 

In addition to this visible damage, 
however, there is the human damage that 
has been done by the assault on Greece. 
Whole segments of population have been 
slaughtered. Families have been torn 
apart, old women have been tortured, 
and babies bayoneted. The entire popu- 
lation has been reduced, over a period 
of years, to not virtual but actual star- 
vation. How shall one assess a claim 
for damages for jnjury to human beings 
as human beings? 

This phase of the case should be ex- 
amined in some detail because it serves 
to justify the Greek suggestion that fur- 
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ther attention should be given by both 
the enemies and friends of Greece to 
the need for restitution. Let us examine 
a few of the specifications in that case. 
Look, for a moment, at the picture of 
violent and accidental death in Greece— 
and this includes starvation. The fig- 
ures following are for the Athens area, 
where accurate computation has been 
possible. 
THE RECORD OF VIOLENT DEATHS 


In 1936, 14,053 persons died. Of that 
number, violent or accidental deaths, 
including starvation, accounted for 438. 
In 1937, the corresponding figures were 
14,844; those by violence were 463. In 
1939, the total deaths, 14,132; violent 
deaths, 435. In 1940, the total deaths 
were 14,833; violent deaths, 486. 

Then came the Nazi assault on Greece. 
The figures submitted from this point 
on do not include military casualties. 
They are civil deaths in a civil popula- 
tion. In the year 1941 the total num- 
ber of deaths was more than double the 
average of the preceding 5-year period. 
It reached 29,320 in the Athens area. 
Of this total, deaths from violence—in- 
cluding starvation—were 7,052. This is 
a jump from approximately one twenty- 
fifth of the total deaths to approximately 
one-fourth. In 1942 the total deaths 
reached the appalling total of 44,920. Of 
this number almost one-half, 18,474, 
were deaths by violence. It is worth 
noting, moreover, that in the year 1942 
there was an abrupt drop in this category 
when shipments of food from the Allies 
began to arrive in Greece. Thus, in the 
first 3 months of 1942 violent deaths— 
including starvation—exceeded 3,090 in 
each month. In the last 3 months of the 
year they did not reach 300 in each 
month. 

The effect of the occupation was re- 
flected, moreover, in the death rates from 
other causes. The average death rate 
from tuberculosis and. other pulmonary 
diseases throughout the 5-year period be- 
fore the war was less than 5,000 annually 
in the Athens area. In 1942 it exceeded 
7,500 in that area. The average of deaths 
from malaria was multiplied by eight. 
The average of deaths from other causes, 
excluding violence and starvation, was 
approximately doubled. 

These figures represent a small part 
of the cost in Greek blood of the Axis 
attack. 

Now let us look for a moment at the 
effect of Axis attack and occupation on 
the Greek population as a whole. The 
growth and prosperity of the Greek state 
was, of course, reflected in the survival 
rate, that is, the preponderance of births 
over deaths. In 1936 there were in the 
Athens area, for example, as we have 
pointed out, 14.053 deaths from all causes. 
Births for that year totaled 19,636. The 
preponderance, therefore, that is, the 
surplus of births over deaths, was 5,664. 

In 1937 this surplus figure was 4,783. 
In 1938 it was 5,804. In 1939 it was 
6,293. In 1940 it was 4,743. 

Then came the Nazi attack. In the 
year 1941 the total number of births in 
the Athens area had dropped from the 
previous figure, 19,563, to 14,564. The 
number of deaths, on the other hand, had 
gone up from 14,830 to 29,260. In 1941, 
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therefore, the preponderance of deaths 
over births was 14,691, a larger figure 
than the normal total number of deaths. 
In 1942 the births dropped even more 
sharply and the number of deaths con- 
tinued to rise, so that the surplus of 
deaths over births reached 33,838. This 
trend was not reversed until food supplies 
had begun to reach the Greeks by the 
middle of 1943. 

It is not difficult to see the reason for 
deaths by starvation when one examines 
the figures on food per family in Greece. 
In 1939 the normal daily consumption 
was 36% ounces. In 1941 this had 
dropped to 22 ounces. The backbone of 
the Greek diet is cereals. In 1939 the 
consumption per family in ounces per 
day was 18.60. In 1941 it was 5.20. 

The surprising thing is not that so 
many Greeks died but that some even 
remained alive. 

Since the spring of 1945 there has been 
established the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in 
Greece under the able direction of Mr. 
Buell Maben, an American, with a dili- 
gent staff and personnel of approxi- 
mately 385 persons. In spite of seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles and diffi- 
culties, they have performed a remark- 
able service, and doubtless saved the 
lives of many thousands. 

It is surprising and appalling, however, 
to discover what was the total that 
Greece paid in human life for the occupa- 
tion. The most conservative estimates 
place the number of Greek civilian deaths 
during the occupation at not less than 
800,000. On this estimate, therefore, the 
human “%ss in Greece represents one- 
eighth of the civilian population. If a 
corresponding loss had taken place in 
the United States, our civilian deaths in 
the corresponding period would have 
been 15,000,000. 

This terrible condition in Greece, 
moreover, has not yet come to an end. 
The Greek people have been starved for 
so long that resistance to disease has 
dropped. Tuberculosis and malaria are 
taking a heavier toll now than ever be- 
fore. Asa result it is now officially esti- 
mated that more than one-fourth of the 
total population is too ill and weak to 
work. One Greek in every four must 
be considered as an invalid who needs 
immediate medical care. This is the 
continuing phase of the Axis depredation. 

There is no way to make a monetary 
assessment of this type of damage. All 
that can be done is to take it fully into 
account when plans for reparations and 
rehabilitation are to be made. 

THE REHABILITATION OF TRADE 


One of the first problems of rehabilita- 
tion, of course, is the necessary rebuilding 
of Greece as a commercial and trading 
nation. Greece is an agricultural coun- 
try, about the size of the State of New 
York, but because of its mountainous 
character the arable land constitutes less 
than one-fifth of its area. As a conse- 
quence, modern Greece has not been by 
any means self-sufficient in foodstuffs 
and, in order to survive, has been 


obliged to export commodities such as 
olive oil, tobacco, and wine and raisins 
to what are characteristically the luxury 
In return, Greece 


markets of the world. 
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has been obliged to import a substantial— 
in some years more than 40 percent— 
part of her essential foodstuffs and the 
raw materials for her heavy industry. In 
the prewar period, for example, Greece’s 
normal imports amounted to about three 
million tons. Of this total approximately 
one-half was made up of industrial raw 
materials and about one-third was made 
up of foodstuffs, particularly grain. 

The Axis occupation did complete vio- 
lerce to this adjustment of Greece’s pro- 
ductive capacity to the needs of her peo- 
ple. In 1941, for example, the total im- 
ports of Greece were only 6 percent of 
the average prewar level. Her total 
exports—with German pressure to get 
goods out of the country—amounted to 
only 8 percent of the prewar level. In 
1842, Greece’s imports were 10 percent of 
their former level and her exports 6 per- 
cent. In 1943, her imports were 12 per- 
cent and her exports 3 percent. 

Manifestly, then, one of the first tasks 
of rehabilitation is the restoration of the 
flow of commodities into and within 
Greece so that the normal operations of 
trade may supplement Greek agricultural 
production, which, under any foresee- 
able conditions, is inadequate to sustain 
life for the whole of the Greek people. 

Within Greece itself, that means, for 
one thing, the rehabilitation of the 
means of communication. High in that 
field is the problem of the Greek rail- 
roads. The losses to the Greek installa- 
tions, rights of way and rolling stock, as 
a result of German depredations, are al- 
most incredible. On the Greek State 
Railways there were, for example, before 
the war, 29 bridges having a span of more 
than 130 feet. The number of such 
bridges destroyed was 29. There were 55 
bridges having a span of between 30 and 
130 feet. Every one of these was blown 
up during the war or the occupation. 
Out of every 5 of the Greek railroad work- 
shops 4 were destroyed. Three out of 
every 5 station buildings were torn down. 
All of the hydraulic installations were 
knocked out, and one-fourth of all the 
tunnels were put out of commission. The 
Greek State Railways went into the war 
with 220 locomotives. They came -out 
with 15. They had 362 passenger coaches 
before the war; at the end of the occupa- 
tion they had 6. The Greek State Rail- 
ways in 1940 had 4,544 freight cars. In 
1944 they had 63. This railroad system 
had 49 express cars; after the war it had 
1 left. More than 95 percent of the total 
rolling stock of the Greek State Railways 
wes destroyed. 

The Peloponnesus railroads—meter 
gage—suffered almost as great damage. 
All of their longer bridges were blown up. 
In respect to rolling stock the Pelopon- 
nesus railroads lost more than three- 
fourths of their equipment. 

The losses to the road-transportation 
system were scarcely less severe. Fifty- 
six percent of all of Greece’s roads were 
destroyed as a result of the war or the 
occupation. Of the road bridges having 
mere than a 20-foot span, 90 percent 
were destroyed. Of those under 20-foot 
span, one-half were destroyed. 

The vehicles that operate on those 
roads were also cut to pieces by the oc- 
cupation. Greece had 8,700 private mo- 
torcars before the war. Sixty-five per- 
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cent of them have been lost. Greece 
had 5,900 trucks and commercial vehi- 
cles; 60 percent of those are gone. 
Greece’s domestic transportation em- 
ployed 2,600 buses; four out of every five 
nave disappeared. 

Thus Greece must rebuild her trans- 
portation system elmost from the be- 
ginning. 

This is a field in which reparations in 
kind may be legitimately demanded and 
a field, also, in which financial assistance 
for rehabilitation may be properly em- 
ployed. 

We have already pointed out the vital 
need of imports to Greek economy. This 
naturally resulted in a characteristically 
unfavorable balance of trade. A major 
compensatory factor was the operation 
of the Greek carrying trade, the mer- 
chant marine. 

THE GREEK MERCHANT MARINE 


The Grecks have been a seafaring peo- 
ple from the earliest times. They have 
been the outstanding maritime people 
of the eastern Mediterranean. The 
character of the country, a peninsula 
and group of surrounding islands, has 
made this development inevitable. Asa 
result, in modern times, the Greek mer- 
chant marine has grown to a size and 
importance out of all proportion to the 
number of population and the character 
of the hinterland. By the beginning of 
World War I, for example, the Greek 
merchant fleet, of approximately one 
million tons of shipping, was the ninth 
in the world in size and the sixth in pro- 
portion to population. This fleet was 
of vital importance, as we have pointed 
out, both in supplying the physical needs 
of the Greck people in the matter of 
foodstuffs and in supplying a stabilizing 
factor in Greek economy as a whole. 

In the First World War, Greece put 
this merchant fleet at the disposal of 
the Allies and the losses were shattering. 
Greece lost 360 ships, with a combined 
tonnage of 767.353. This was 64 percent 
of the total Greek merchant fleet at the 
outbreak of the war. On Armistice Day, 
1918, Greece had actually less than 300,- 
000 tons of merchant shipping. 

Replacements of this shipping in the 
period between the two wars were per- 
haps not as rapid as could have been 
desired because of the inability of the 
Greeks to make the required purchases. 
Nevertheless, drastic measures adopted 
by the Government brought Greek ton- 
nage back to its prewar level by 1925. 
Thereafter, progress was somewhat more 
rapid. By 1931 total tonnage had 
reached a million and a half and by the 
outbreak of the Second World War had 
gone close to two million. 

It should be remembered also that 
included in this tonnage were not only 
the passenger liners, the ocean-going 
cargo steamers, and the tramp freighters 
but also the several thousand sailing 
ships, many of them equipped with aux- 
iliary engines, that carried on the coastal 
and interisland trade. Some idea of the 
importance of this factor may be had 
from observing that in 1938 more than 
15,000 such sailing boats put in and out 
of Greek ports in the coastal trade, 
carrying goods of more than 675,000 
tons. 
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The normal movement of goods within 
Greece in the prewar period was nor- 
mally more than 3,500,090 tons annually, 
This was roughly the equivalent of the 
amount of goods brought into Greece by 
the merchant marine. Consequently, 
the rehabilitation of the marine carrying 
service is-an indispensable part of the 
rebuilding of Greek postwar economy. 

SHIP LOSSES, WORLD WAR II 


The extent of the rehabilitation that 
is required can be seen from the volume 
of ship losses that Greece has sustained 
during World War Il. Fortunately, for 
Greece and for us, some of the ocean- 
going freighters and some passenger 
liners were far from Greece at the out- 
break of hostilities and were able to 
continue in_ service. Nevertheless, 
Greece has lost approximately 65 per- 
cent of her total freight-carrying ca- 
pacity in overseas trade. In some cate- 
gories the losses have been substantially 
higher than that figure; in others re- 
placements were made during the actual 
course of hostilities. In striking an 
average, however, it is by no Means an 
exaggeration to state that more than 
two-thirds of the heavy tonnage of the 
Greek merchant marine must be restored 
to reach the prewar level. 

In the category of coastal and sailing 
ships the situation is even more critical. 
A large part of this category was wiped 
out in the course of hostilities. Virtually 
all that remained was destroyed by the 
Germans in the course of occupation. 
Of her sailing fleet of more than 2,000 
ships of an average of 45 tons, Greece 
has lost all. 

This is a vitally significant factor in 
the problem of rehabilitation because it 
affects, not merely the nation as a whole 
and not merely the large operators who 
may have some credit facilities, but 
rather the small entrepreneur and the 
individual ship-owncr and sailor. It is 
this type of replacement that will affect 
the actual living conditions of a quarter 
of a million Greek families that are di- 
rectly dependent on the sea. 

The rehabilitation of the Greek mer- 
chant marine is a twofold problem. 
It involves first of all the actual supply- 
ing of Greece in kind of some of the 
shipping that has been lost. It has been 
suggested, for example, that some of the 
surplus wartime shipping, Liberty and 
Victory ships, might be adapted to the 
Greek merchant marine for use as tramp 
steamers. This was a substantial part 
of Greek merchant service before the war 
and while its instant effect on Greek 
economy may not be great, it has always 
been recognized as a large factor in the 
solidarity of Greek shipping as a whole. 
Vessels that by virture of their slow speed 
could not hope to compete on scheduled 
runs might prove useful for this purpose. 

There will be, unquestionably, in Allied 
hands, a substantial surplus of tonnage 
in a number of categories in the postwar 
period, and the Greeks are correct and 
reasonable in suggesting that a part ol 
this tonnage should be allocated to them 
upon advantageous terms. This is in 
effect rehabilitation in kind and some of 
it can and should be derived from enemy 
countries and some should be supplied 
by Greece’s allies. 
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The other factor in marine rehabilita- 
tion is the factor of finance. Some of the 
Greek loans that have been and are being 
negotiated can be predicated upon the 
definite use of funds so obtained for mer- 
cantile marine rehabilitation. Their se- 
curity is obvious and it is good. It will 
be to the advantage of Greece and to 
our advantage if the terms are excep- 
tionally favorable. What this means, in 
a few words, is that money advanced to 
buy and build ships for Greece is a good 
investment in Greek economy, in world 
economy, and in peace, 

PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL REBUILDING 


The renabilitation of trade, however, 
requires not only the restoration of means 
of commerce and transportation. It re- 
quires also the reestablishment of build- 
ings and factories through which those 
means operate. In that connection the 
question of physical building in Greece 
is vital. 

The total number of buildings before 
the war was 1,735,000. In the course 
of the hostilities and occupation just 
about one-fourth of these, 401,000, were 
destroyed. Many of these, of course, were 
homes, but others were shops, stores, rail- 
road terminals, sheds and warehouses, 
and other commercial facilities. It is im- 
posible therefore to divide the question 
of communications from their termini. 

At this point also, rehabilitation in- 
volves both reparation in kind—that is, 
the supplying of actual building mate- 
rials—and also the providing of the fiscal 
basis upon which such materials can be 
purchased and imported. 

Thus, the first problem of reparations 
and rehabilitation comes down to work- 
ing with a country that is Shattered, pros- 
trate, and virtually isolated by making 
that country once more an active agent 
in world trade and a functional economic 
entity both externally and internally. 

As we have pointed out, the basis for 
Greek economy is essentially agricultural. 
Nevertheless the pressure of popula- 
tion—intensified by the influx after the 
First World War—suggests the impor- 
tance of industry, past and present, as a 
means of building up a more diversified 
economy and a higher standard of liv- 
ing. The rehabilitation of Greek indus- 
try, with provision for its expansion, is 
therefore a logical part of any program 
of justice for Greece. 

The metallic industries are usually 
adcpted as the index of heavy industrial 
production. These industries are not 
large in Greece but they are well di- 
versified. Before the war Greece was a 
producer of iron, manganese, nickel, 
chromium, magnesite, magnesium, 
emery, pyrites, and bauxite. There were 
also large deposits of lignite in various 
Stages of development. 

The amount of damage that was done 
to the export trade in these metals by 
the Nazi conquest and invasion was 
devastatingly large. In spite of the fact 
that the Germans required all the min- 
eral resources upon which they could put 
their hands, the total volume of ore ex- 
ported in 1940 fell to 29 percent of what 
it was in the preceding year. In 1941 
iron exports, which had been the largest 
in bulk, and pyrites, which had been sec- 
ond only to iron, were stopped almost 
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entirely. As a result, mineral exports in 
1941 reached only 6 percent of the 1939 
levels. By 1942, even the small trickle 
of incidental mineral production going 
into world markets was cut off and only 
a few tons of manganese and chromite 
were sent out of the country. The total 
exports were 2 percent of the 1939 vol- 
ume. What that means, in shért, is that 
within 3 years, the production of min- 
erals for export in Greece was cut to 
just one-fiftieth of its former level. 

Obviously, there is a very large prob- 
lem in the replacement of operations, re- 
installation of machinery, rebuilding of 
power units, and movement of raw ma- 
terials and industrial products before 
the industrial plant of Greece can be put 
back on its feet. 


REHABILITATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The situation in respect to Greek agri- 
culture is somewhat better than that in 
respect to industry. But in this field 
also there is need for an immense res- 
toration. 

Before the war Greece had slightly 
more than 5,000,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. During the conquest and occupa- 
tion this was cut to 3,437,000 acres. Thus 
the area under cultivation was reduced 
by aproximately one-third. 

The more drastic living conditions, 
however, the continued resistance, and 
the destruction of some crops to prevent 
their falling into enemy hands resulted 
in a decline of production greater than 
the decline in the area of cultivation. In 
1938, for example, Greece produced 
2,730,848 metric tons of agricultural com- 
medities. The average production for 
the years 1941 through 1944, inclusive, 
was only 1,623,291 tons. Thus the output 
was reduced by about one-half. 

The actual damage to Greek economy 
was even greater than this figure would 
indicate. The most valuable agricultural 
crop for export that Greece had was, of 
course, tobacco. This commodity was 
almost entirely wiped out by the war, 
both because of devastation at home and 
because of the loss of export markets. 
In 1938, for example, 205,000 acres were 
devoted to cultivation of tobacco. Dur- 
ing the war this was cut to 38,000 acres, 
a decline of 82 percent. The volume of 
production declined even more sharply— 
from 48,000 metric tons to 5,400, a drop 
of 89 percent. 

Substantial losses were suffered in 
some other important agricultural crops. 
Grape and raisin production, for ex- 
ample, was cut by more than two-thirds 
in the course of the war. 

Other products of the land or related 
to it also suffered great losses. One- 
fourth of all of Greece’s forests were de- 
stroyed during the wer. 

In a country such as Greece, the live- 
stock population is also a vital part of 
agricultural wealth. The necessity of 
killing for food, plus the depredations of 
the enemy, reduced the total livestock 
population to considerably less than one- 
half of its former level. One-half of all 
the sheep and goats in Greece, for ex- 
ample, were destroyed. Four out of every 
five pigs were killed. Three out of every 
five head of cattle, three out of five 
horses, three out of five mules, and one 
out of every two donkeys that Greece 
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had before the war have been lost to her 
on account of the enemy. 

This loss is accentuated by the fact 
that the course of the war interrupted 
the normal importation of live animals in 
Greece. Animal husbandry in Greece 
was never large enough to meet the needs 
of the population. The required differ- 
ence was made up by importation. Be- 
fore the war, for example, Greece 
brought in annually between 50,000 and 
75,000 head of cattle—including cows and 
draft animals, In 1942 Greece’s total 
imports of live cattle were 34 head. In 
the prewar years, Greece normally 
brought in annually between 450,000 and 
500,000 head of sheep and goats. In 
1942, Greece brought in a total of 303 
head. 

Manifestly the movement of agricul- 
tural commodities and of livestock must 
be restored to compensate for an inter- 
ruption of this sort. There is at this 
point also an enormous problem of re- 
habilitation. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


It is in part to meet these specific 
needs that the Government of Greece 
has already concluded successful nego- 
tiations with both Great Britain and the 
United States for financial assistance. 
Relatively little of this rehabilitation can 
come in reparations in kind from the 
enemy. The Greeks have recognized 
this, and are undertaking to rebuild their 
productive operations with the assist- 
ance of foreign capital. The obvious 
validity of their claims and their objec- 
tives is the reason that foreign Capital 
must be supplied on advantageous terms. 

In connection with the loans that have 
already been made, however, and with 
the application for other loans, which 
must necessarily be forthcoming at 
some time in the future, there is another 
immediately important problem. The 
drastic shortages of consumer goods and 
the introduction of worthless Axis money 
led inevitably to critical inflation that 
extended from the occupation period 
into the months following surrender. It 
has been necessary, therefore, to intro- 
duce foreign capital to stabilize Greek 
currency. ‘This is a normal and expect- 
able part of rehabilitation. Funda- 
mental stabilization of currency, how- 
ever, is only a part of, and a reflection 
of, the restoration of a stabilized econ- 
omy as a whole. It is, therefore, not 
tntirely correct to classify any loans to 
Greece merely as currency-stabilization 
loans. They are rehabilitation loans 
and should be so regarded. They are 
a recognition of the claims that Greece 
may justifiably make on her allies, and 
while their size is necessarily governed 
by the ability of Greece to meet those 
obligations over a period and thus to 
avoid a crushing burden of external debt, 
the terms upon which they are made 
must be conditioned by the validity of 
the Greek cause and by our own desire 
to see Greece regain her rightful place. 

The amount of suffering that Greece 
has undergone has been cited, not to 
harrow one’s feelings nor to serve as 
the basis for an instant and urgent ap- 
peal for relief or charity. It is pre- 
sented rather as the rational and logical 
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explanation of why extraordinary care- 
ful consideration must be given to the 
meeds of Greece. Here within the 
United States our physical suffering as 
a result of the war has been extremely 
low. The worst thing that we have gone 
through is merely some dislocation of 
some of our productive processes with 
occasional, temporary, and unimportant 
inconveniences. We have not been 
frozen and starving as a result of the 
war. 

For that reason, it is imperative that 
we appreciate the dire necessity of peo- 
ples who have been obliged to undergo 
the ordeals from which we, fortunately, 
have been spared. It is necessary to 
understand and appreciate this to get the 
case of Greece into perspective. Once 
that perspective is reached we will have 
gone beyond the point at which the le- 
gitimate claims of a faithful friend can 
be disposed of by a _ procrastinating 
shrug. 

Justice for Greece involves not only 
our assistance in rehabilitation; it in- 
volves also our active support of Greek 
claims for restitution to the Greek state 
of productive areas of which it has been 
deprived. 

THE RETURN OF THE DODECANESE ISLANDS 


Greece is asking the United States that 
it support vigorously her claim for the 
restitution to Greek sovereignty of the 
Dodecanese Islands. We cannot in 
honor evade the support of this claim. 

The Dodecanese is a group of small 
islands lying in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, southeast of Greece, not fdr from 
the coast of Asia Minor. Because of 
the name Dodecanese, they are also gen- 
erally referred to as the twelve islands 
of the Aegean, but they actually num- 
ber 13. 

The largest of these islands is Rhodes. 
The -best known perhaps is Patmos, on 
which St. John the Divine wrote his 
Revelation. In the group also is the 
Island of Cos, which was the home of 
Hippocrates, and therefore is in a sense 
a shrine of modern medicine. 

In ancient times these islands were 
clearly and indisputably Greek. Their 
population is clearly and indisputably 
Greek to this day. They have, however, 
undergone numerous vicissitudes in the 
course of their 3,000 years of recorded 
history. The poet Homer mentioned 
Rhodians as part of the Greek force that 
fought against Troy. The people of the 
islands fought against the Persians and*® 
took part in the Greek Peloponnesian 
wars. The Rhodian Republic drove out 
the Macedonian garrison after the death 
of Alexander the Great, and Rhodes 
maintained her Greek independence 
from Rome even after Greece herself 
was overrun. It was, indeed, not until 
the middie of the second century A. D. 
that Rhodes was finally incorporated 
into the Roman Empire as a subject 
state. 

Subsequently, the Dodecanese Islands, 
still maintaining their Greek identity, 
became a province of the Byzantine Em- 
pire and they maintained this status un- 
til they were taken over by the city state 
of Venice at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. A hundred years later, 
the Knights Hospitalers of St. John of 
Jerusalem assumed control of the archi- 
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pelago and ruled it until they lost out 
eventually to the expanding power of 
Islam. Constantinople fell in 1453 A. D., 
and Christian control of the eastern 
Mediterranean was thereby brought to 
an end. It was not until 1522, however, 
that the Turks were able to drive the 
Knights Hospitalers and their Greek 
DodecaneSe defenders out of Rhodes, and 
it was not until 1537 that all of these 
islands came under Turkish rule. 

The regime of the Ottoman Empire in 
the Dodecanese was generally benign. 
There was a high degree of local self- 
government and the preservation of 
Greek institutions and the Greek church. 
A small yearly tax was paid to the Turks 
in consideration of their “protection” but 
aside from that there was no drastic im- 
position of Turkish rule. The division 
between Greeks and the intruding 
Moslems was sharply maintained. 

THE FIRST REUNION WITH GREECE 


When the Greeks rose against Turkey 
in 1821, the inhabitants of the Dodeca- 
nese gave what assistance they could to 
the brother Greeks on the mainland 
and subsequently freed the entire archi- 
pelago from Turkish rule and were united 
with Greece. 

The protocol of London, in 1830, fixed 
the frontiers of the new Greek State and 
under its terms the western powers, in 
consideration of other factors and ex- 
changes, returned the islands to Turkish 
sovereignty. 

In the Treaty of Paris, 1856, and the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, the rights and 
privileges of the Dodecanese as Greeks 
were guaranteed as against Turkish en- 
croachment. There was, however, a 
continuous opposition to Turkish rule in 
the islands and there werc some Turkish 
repressive acts. 

In 1912, Italy and Turkey went to war. 
One of Italy’s first acts was the occupa- 
tion of the Dodecanese. The Italians 
represented themselves to be liberators 
of the Dodecanese people and in the 
early days of the occupation proclaimed 
their intention of liberating this Chris- 
tian Greek population from Turkish sov- 
ereignty. The Dodecanese people, in 
turn, proclaimed their complete auton- 
omy and immediately declared. they 
wished to be reunited with Greece. 

This wish was speedily overidden by 
the Italians and in the treaty between 
Italy and Turkey—Lausannoe, 1914—Italy 
agreed to give the islands to Turkey once 
more, whenever Turkey evacuated her 
forces from Africa. Subsequently, on 
the excuse that Turkey had not consum- 
mated that evacuation, Italy remained 
in permanent occupation of the Dode- 
canese and set up military garrisons, po- 
litical police, and all the institution of 
drastic alien rule. Subsequently, when 
Italy bargained for the basis on which 
she would join the Allies in the First 
World War, she demanded full sover- 
eignty in the Dodecanese as part of the 
bargain. 

The Dodecanese GreeKs presented 
strong representations to the peace con- 
ference and to the victorious Allies for 
recognition of their Greek character and 
their reunion with Greece.’ They re- 
ceived moral support from all of the 
Allies except Italy, and for a time it 
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seemed their case had been won. On 
July 29, 1919, Italy’s foreign minister, 
Tittoni, signed an agreement with Greece 
to cede the islands, with the exception of 
Rhodes, to Greece and to submit the fy- 
ture of Rhodes to a popular plebiscite. 
Within a year, however, Italy denounced 
this agreement and in August 1920 ob- 
tained from Turkey in the Treaty of 
Sevres a renunciation of all Turkish 
claims over the Dodecanese in favor of 
Italy. 

The Italians at this time indicated that 
the ultimate disposition of the islands 
would be determined by the League of 
Nations, plus a popular plebiscite in the 
case of Rhodes. Later, however, Italy 
announced that this treaty also had 
lapsed and subsequently obtained further 
renunciation of Turkish claims on the 
islands in the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, 
This treaty contained the clause: “the 
future of the islands being settled or to 
be settled by the parties concerned.” 

This settlement has never been made, 
Italy’s power remained in the Dodeca- 
nese, harsh, brutal, and oppressive, right 
up to the time of the Italian surrender in 
World War II. The future of the islands 
is still a moot question and must come 
up again as a part of the peace settle- 
ment. 

INDISPUTABLE GREEK CHARACTER 


There is one curious factor in the en- 
tire case of the Dodecanese. They have 
been in the hands of the Romans, the 
Byzantines, the Knights Hospitalers, the 
Turks, and the Italians, and yet none of 
these except the Italians has ever had 
the temerity to suggest that the islands 
were anything but Greek. The basic 
language of the islands has always been 
Greek, the schools have been Greek, the 
culture, customs, and folklore have been 
Greek; the religion since the beginning of 
the Christian era has been that of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. After 309 
years of Turkish rule there were less than 
10,000 self-confessed Moslems in the en- 
tire archipelago. It is astonishing but 
true that we, like every other people, have 
always taken the Greek character of the 
Dodecanese completely for granted. 
Unless one knew by close research, he 
would almost automatically identify 
Rhodes as a “city in Greece.” We have 
heard almost from childhood of the 
famous sponge fishermen of the Dodec- 
anese. Has anyone ever thought o! 
those sponge fishermen as Turkish or 
Italian? Has anyone ever thought oi 
them as anything but Greek? In this 
respect we have perhaps missed some 0! 
the validity of the Dodecanese case be- 
cause it is so completely obvious. Ii 
we thought about it at all, we took it tor 
granted that a group of islands so clar- 
acteristically Greek in every respect 
would naturally find its way into the 
Greek state and that any interruption 
in this process was entirely unintentiona! 
and possibly, at worst, neglectful. 

The difficulty with that point of view 
is, however, that while our neglect of 
the Dodecanese problem may have been 
merely thoughtless, the Italian preoccu- 
pation with it was entirely purposeful. 
The Italians undertook deliberately to 
modify the Greek character of the is- 
lands. They insisted that business 
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should be conducted in the Italian lan- 
guage. They closed Greek schools and 
killed Greek priests with the bayonet at 
their very altars. They undertook, in 
short, to make over a temporary stra- 
tegic position which they had wrested 
from Turkey into a permanent ethnic 
position by the forced mutation into 
synthetic Italians of a people that had 
been Greeks for 3,000 years. 

Such an experiment was obviously 
doomed to failure from the start. The 
Dodecanese people are still Greeks and 
still want to be reunited with Greece. 

FACTORS IN STRATEGY 


The reason why reunion was ob- 
structed was, of course, strategic. In 
the first place, Turkey’s interests in the 
islands were obvious. They formed in 
effect a chain of protecting fortresses 
cff the coast of Asia Minor. They 
flanked also, to a degree, the southern 
approach to the Dardanelles. Similarly 
the Knight Hospitalers took the islands 
as a point to which they could retreat 
from the Asiatic mainland and as a 
point from which-.they could present a 
continuous threat to the Ottoman Em- 
pire under the ideology of the Crusades. 
There was a substantial degree of merit 
in the Turkish strategic considerations, 
particularly when Turkey was a Euro- 
pean power. Renunciation of Turkish 
claims on the islands was, of course, in 
part a submission to force majeure but 
it was also. a recognition that as far as 
Turkey was concerned some of the stra- 
tegic importance of the islands had dis- 
appeared. Turkey has nothing to fear 
strategically from Greece and the return 
of the islands to Greek sovereignty 
would constitute no. threat to Turkey’s 
present position. 

The Italian point of view, however, is 
entirely different. In the Italian con- 
cept, the islands are related, not to their 
mainland, but to the Mediterranean as a 
whole. Italian strategy of the last 35 
years has paid much attention to the de- 
velopment of the concept of the Mediter- 
ranean as an Italian sea and the conse- 
quent establishment of military and 
naval positions that would dominate all 
of its essential channels. There have 
been innumerable examples of this from 
one end of the Mediterranean to the 
other including even the Italian adven- 
ture into Ethiopia, designed, of course, as 
a measure to flank one of the approaches 
ct the Mediterranean as an “Italian 
ake.” 

In such a strategic concession the 
Dodecanese occupy a vital position. 
They flank, respectively, routes into the 
Mediterranean from the Black Sea and 
from the Red Sea. Italy’s aspiration to 
be the dominant naval power in the Med- 
iterranean made control of the islands a 
highly strategic prize. 

It is worth observing that it is this fac- 
tor that has brought the Italians into a 
basic clash with the British. Britain is 
not interested primarily in the littorals of 
the Mediterranean, except to the degree 
to which they control freedom of move- 
ment on the east-west main line. The 
sea lane that comprises Indian Ocean- 
Red Sea-Suez-Mediterranean-Gibraltar- 
North Atlantic is one of the major life 
lines of the United Kingdom. Britain’s 
Strategy may be expected to be so ex- 
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pressed as to keep this line open and to 
keep dominating positions along that line 
from falling into hostile or potentially 
hostile hands. 

The British and ourselves paid a very 
high price in World War II for the inter- 
ruption of this major line when mate- 
rials destined for the Far East were 
obliged to make the voyage through the 
South Atlantic and around Africa. The 
difference between the British position 
and the Italian is the difference between 
the desire to control a lane through an 
enclosed body of water and a desire to 
dominate the entire body itself. For that 
reason Great Britain is not interested in 
obtaining the Dodecanese but it is inter- 
ested in seeing that they do not fall into 
hostile hands. The British for this rea- 
son have always. supported in principle 
the return of the Dodecanese to Greece 
but have been obliged to deviate from 
that principle in order to establish a 
working basis with Italy. 

Actually, the development of interna- 
tional structures for keeping the peace 
should modify the total concept of the 
strategy of the eastern Mediterranean. 
With this in view, the Greeks have al- 
ready indicated that there will be no ob- 
jection on their part to the use of either 
Rhodes or Leros as a base for United 
Nations security operations. This is not 
in conflict with the previous strategic 
conception of a free, secure, and stable 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The necessitous condition of coming to 
terms with Italy no longer exists nor is 
there good reason why the Security 
Council of the United Nations should be 


‘under necessitous obligation to make any 


territorial concessions to any latent im- 
perialism, Italian or other. There is no 
reason to placate, mollify, or appease 
Italian empire builders seeking to recon- 
struct the concept and the fact of “Mare 
Nostrum.” By the same token there is 
no reason to placate or mollify any non- 
Italian power, whose policy also includes 
the concept. of an enclosed preserve in 
thi, area. For this reason, the case of 
the Dodecanese can, in the light of its 
international implications, now be de- 
cided, not on the basis of appeasement 
but on the basis of its intrinsic merit. 

This is now the official position of the 
United States Government. The Council 
of Foreign Ministers that met in London 
late in 1945 discussed the question of the 
Dodecanese. The issue had become 
somewhat complicated by the Russian 
suggestion, unofficially put forward, that 
the Soviet Union might ask for either 
the cession of the Dodecanese or for bases 
in the archipelago. 

After the London Conference, Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes reported 
to the American public on October 5, 
1945: 

The Council was in general agreement that 
the Dodecanese Islands should go to Greece, 
although the assent of one member was quali- 
fied pending the study of certain questions 
by his government, 


The American position, therefore, has 
been established, both to foreign govern- 
ments and to the people of the United 
States. 

CONSIDERATIONS OF WELFARE 


Concern for the future welfare of the 
islands themselves suggests likewise their 
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return to Greek sovereignty. Greece is a 
natural outlet for their raw materials, 
notably of their fisheries and sponge 
beds. Moreover, the close cuHural bonds 
of the islands to Greece suggest that 
Greek rule would be benevolent, and 
benevolent government is something the 
Dodecanese people have not enjoyed for 
many years. 

Some advantages would accrue also to 
Greece from the reincorporation of this 
island territory. The animal husbandry 
of the islands, for example, which is 
larger than is required for domestic 
needs would assist in the rehabilitation 
of Greek agricultural economy. The 
marketing of island products would give 
an additional stimulus to Greek trade 
and the addition of the splendid people 
of the Dodecanese to the Greek common- 
wealth would afford an additional reserve 
of manpower which could be drawn upon 
openly in the future instead of surrep- 
titiously as in the past. 

rom the standpoint of strategy, the 
defensive position of Greece would be 
improved also by control of these out- 
lying islands. From the point of view 
of our own strategy and that of the 
United Nations the freedom of the sea 
lanes of the world would be better as- 
sured by having these islands in the 
hands of an obviously friendly power 
than to have them fall into the control 
of a potentially unfriendly state or com- 
bination of states. 

The most cogent argument for the re- 
turn of the Dodecanese to Greece, how- 
ever, is not strategic or economic, it is 
political and moral. 

We have been committed again and 
again to the principle that the peoples 
of this world have a right to live under 
governments of their «wn choosing. 
Sometimes we call this self-determina- 
tion. Sometimes we call it the rights of 
minorities. Under any name it is the 
recognition of the right of a body of men 
to determine to what institutions they 
shall give their allegiance. 

In the case of the Dodecanese there are 
not two sides to this question. The very 
preservation of their language, religion, 
and cultural identity is more profound 
evidence of their genuine desires than 
any that could be obtained from plebi- 
scites or political manifestoes. Neverthe- 
less, even in this latter field, the Dodec- 
anese people have never failed to take 
advantage of any opportunity that was 
afforded to place their case before the 
people of the world. 

STATEMENT TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Almost from the moment that the Ital- 
ians landed, back in 1912, to fight the 
Turks, the Dodecanese gathered to 
approve by acclamation, and by declara- 
tion after declaration, their desire to be 
joined with Greece. The case has never 
been more clearly and concisely pre- 
sented on behalf of the Dodecanese peo- 
ple than it was at the peace conference 
in 1919. A memorandum submitted by 
people of the islands stated: 

We Dodecanesians are Greeks and have been 
Greeks since the first appearance of the Greek 
race in the world. We were Greeks in the 
time of Homer: we were Greeks when the 
Medes and Persians carried the war into 
Europe; we were Greeks in the days of Peri- 
cles. We Dodecanesians were Greeks under 
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the rule of Romans, under the Byzantine em- 
perors, under the Turks. As Greeks we arose, 
and as Greeks we won our freedom at the 
rebirth of Greece. We were Greeks during 
the Balkan wars and Greeks during the Euro- 
pean war, when we persistently and repeat- 
edly demanded to fight by the side of the 
Allies. 

We declare before God and man that we 
would rather perish to the last man than 
breathe or allow our children and brothers to 
breathe in the Dodecanese an air in which a 
flag flutters which is not the flag of Greece. 


That is the case for the return of the 
Dodecanese Islands to Greece as seen by 
the Dodecanese themselves. 

If morality still exists in the world of 
affairs, that argument should carry 
weight. If the formality of a plebiscite 
is desired after that sort of a declaration, 
let us by all means have a plebiscite. 
Will there be any doubt as to its out- 
come? Will all alien powers renounce 
their claims if the Dodecanese signify 
once more, and formally, their deter- 
mination not to be returned to foreign 
rule? Will the United Nations abide by 
the expressed wish of the 150,000 people 
on these 12 islands? If so, there is little 
likelihood of any indecision as to what 
will be the political future status of this 
archipelago. 

The Senate of the United States, 
recognizing the verity of self-determina- 
tion and the legitimacy of the Dodecanese 
claim, adopted a resolution more than a 
quarter of a century ago which should 
Still be valid as an expression of Ameri- 
can opinion. On May i7, 1920, Senate 
Resolution 324 was adopted unanimously 
in the upper House of the American 
Congress. That resolution said, in part: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that * * * the 12 islands of the 
Aegean * * * where a strong Greek popu- 
lation predominates, should be awarded by 
the peace conference to Greece and be in- 
corporated in the Kingdom of Greece. 


The character of the Dodecanese’ Is- 
lands and the case for their return to 
Greece has not been modified in the sub- 
sequent 25 years. The case has, indeed, 
grown monumentally stronger. The op- 
pression of the islands by Italy and their 
use by the Axis in making war against 
us should have long since vitiated the 
last alien claim and resolved the last 
doubt concerning their disposal in any 
other fashion than their reunion with 
Greece. 

The world picture has changed in some 
of its aspects, however, since 1920. And 
so, to renew this just affirmation, the 
American Senate at this writing has be- 
fore it a further resolution submitted by 
Senator CLaupE Pepper, of Florida. This 
resolution is: 

Senate Resolution 82 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that northern Epirus (including Koritza) 
and the 12 islands of the Aegean Sea, known 
as the Dodecanese Islands, where a strong 
Greek population predominates, should be 
awarded by the Peace Conference to Greece 


and become incorporated in the territory of 
Greece. 


If there was reason for the Senate of 
the United States to make its solemn 
commitment to justice for Greece in 
1920, is there any less reason in 1946 why 
that commitment should not be restated 
and reaffirmed? 
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All Americans who wish to see justice 
for Greece—and that surely will include 
all Americans who know the facts of the 
case—will insist that our declaration of 
interest and intent in respect to the Do- 
decanese can be no less unmistakable at 
this time than it was 25 years ago, when 
Greek claims upon us were less insistent 
than they should be at the present time. 


THE CASE OF NORTHERN EPIRUS 


There is a further area in which modi- 
fication of existing political structures is 
required if justice is to be done to Greece. 
This is the area of Greece’s northwestern 
frontier, the district known as northern 
Epirus, a part of which overlaps into 
what has been southern Albania. A rec- 
tification of this frontier to the advan- 
tage of Greece is a natural and necessary 
part of the rehabilitation of Greece and 
the postwar settlement. 

Many boundary lines are artificial. 
The boundary line in northwestern 
Greece is conspicuously so. What we are 
dealing with in this area is not a hard- 
and-fast natural frontier such as that 
afforded by an ocean or a great gulf ora 
broad river or a chain of impassable 
mountains. We are dealing rather with 
a region in which the character of the 
people and the character of their econ- 
omy should ultimately and inevitably de- 
termine the political organization under 
which they live. 

The geographical designation of 
“southern Albania” is, of course, ex- 
tremely modern. Albania has existed as 
a state only about a quarter of a century. 
The designation of “northern Epirus” is 
ancient. It refers not merely to land, 
but also to the people who have lived in 
this part of the world for many, many 
centuries. 

The word “epirus” actually means 
“mainland” and it is, of course, a Greek 
word. In the ancient world this was 
part of the partially understood and only 
partially explored Greek borderland. 
There was an ancient people called the 
Illyrians who lived in the mountain fast- 
nesses north of what was recognized as 
continental Greece. South of these peo- 
ple lived a border group called the Mo- 
lossians. They insisted that they were 
directly descended from the ancient 
Greek hero, Achilles, and so they estab- 
lished their identity as a group related 
to, and logically falling within, the whole 
Greek area to the south. These were the 
people of Epirus. King Admetus was of 
their number. Pyrrhus, who gave us 
our term “pyrrhic victory’, also came 
from this part of the world. This, of 
course, was part of Greece, if one con- 
siders Greece as a culture and as an idea. 

In the times of the Byzantine Empire 
this entire area constituted an inde- 
pendent principality recognizing Byzan- 
tine sovereignty. 

When the Turks overthrew the By- 
zantine Empire they recognized this area 
also as Greek and actually carried out an 
anti-Greek campaign throughout the en- 
tire region. In general, it may be said 
that the people who were in classical 
times called the Illyrians became eventu- 
ally the inhabitants of central and 
northern Albania and subsequently be- 
came converted to Islam. The southern 
group retained its characteristicaHy 


“frictions that led inevitably to the First 


.the Greek frontier at the southern in- 
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Greek identity, resisted an alien relj- 
gion, retained its Greek language and re- 
fused consistently to join in any cohesive 
union with the alien population to the 
north. 


CHARACTER SHOWN IN REVOLUTION 


The character and temper of these 
border people was shown, of course, when 
Greece revolted from Turkey and initi- 
ated the war of liberation. The people 
of Epirus were prominent in the cam- 
paigns against the Turks, and deputies 
from the area participated in the Greek 
National Assembly in 1829. 

The new kingdom of Greece that was 
set up after the revolution did not extend 
to Epirus. Indeed, it extended to a very 
small part of what is now Greece: Never- 
theless, the Greek character of the people 
in the area was repeatedly recognized and 
their delegates took part in the consti- 
tutional convention of 1843. 

During the subsequent period, Greek 
culture was solidly maintained in the 
area under Turkish rule. Greek schools 
flourished and the area became a center 
of classical learning. There was, how- 
ever, a considerable mingling of Greek 
and Moslem populations and a large 
number of the people who lived in those 
mountain valleys were actually bilingual. 
The more educated spoke Greek. Even 
before the Balkan War of 1912, there 
were more than 200 Greek schools in this 
border area which is actually smalle: 
than the State of Delaware. 

In the Balkan War the Greek armies 
wrested the entire area from the falter- 
ing Turks and naturally expected that 
the part of the frontier that was essen- 
tially Greek in culture would be joined 
to the Greek state. At that time in the 
specific border area known as northern 
Epirus or southern Albania the Greeks 
stated that more than two-thirds of the 
inhabitants were Greek by culture and 
religion. 

By then, however, both Italy and Aus- 
tria had become extremely sensitive to 
the strategic value of the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic. Italy was undertaking 
to create a sphere of influence facing the 
Italian peninsula and extending as far 
south as possible. This area was also to 
serve as a buffer state between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary and out of that idea 
there arose the entire concept, previously 
unknown, of an independent Albania. 
The southern frontier of this new crea- 
tion promptly became an issue, not be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, from which 
the area had been taken, but between 
Greece and Italy. At the Conference 0! 
London in 1913, the Italians insisted that 
the boundary of the newly created Al- 
banian state should be placed far to the 
southward so as to include the port ol 
Santi-Quaranta and the entire coast op- 
posite the undeniably Greek island o! 
Corfu. The London Conference was try- 
ing desperately to.avoid the international 


World War and in consequence it adopted 
eventually the boundary agreed upon by 
the Italians and the Austrians and placed 


stead of the northern limit of the area 
occupied by predominantly Greek peo- 
ple. Thus northern Epirus became 
southern Albania and a newly launched 
buffer state had a compact alien minori') 
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in its southern regions from the outset. 
The boundary line that was fixed was 
set up in the protocol of Florence, De- 
cember 17, 1913. 


A REVOLT AGAINST ITALY 


This frontier violated so outrageously 
the wishes of the people of the area that 
a spontaneous revolt broke out within a 
few weeks and an autonomous state of 
northern Epirus was proclaimed. This 
was actually a struggle between local 
Greek leaders and the Italians, in which 
Greece itself did not take part. The case, 
however, was so plain that it was neces- 
sary to supplement the decision of the 
London Conference with a second pro- 
tocol, that of Corfu, May 17, 1914, guar- 
anteeing special national and cultural 
safeguards to the Greek population. 
This protocol was presented by the great 
powers, including Italy and Austria- 
Hungary, to the Greek Government just 
prior to the outbreak of World War I. 

As soon as the clash of hostile armies 
made itself felt in the northern Balkan 
states the Allies—and interestingly 
enough including Italy—asked Greece in 
October 1914 to occupy the region of 
northern Epirus. 

Nevertheless, when Italy made the 
conditions for her entry into the war on 
the side of the Allies, she insisted upon 
an Albanian foothold and eventually oc- 
cupied the entire northern Epirus area. 

Naturally this boundary presented a 
problem to the peace conference, and at 
the beginning it appeared to be solved 
equitably. The Italian Foreign Minister, 
Signor Tittoni, reached and signed an 
agreement with the Greek representa- 
tive at the Conference, Premier Veni- 
zelos, in which Italy recognized the valid- 
ity of the Greek claim to northern 
Epirvs. The Tittoni-Venizelos agree- 
ment, as we have already noted, also rec- 
ognized the projected return of the Do- 
decanese Islands to Greece. 

For one short year it seemed that there 
would be some degree of justice for 
Greece in the settlements that came out 
of the First World War. However, Tit- 
toni was replaced by Count Sforza, who, 
as the new Foreign Minister, took occa- 
sion to repudiate the agreement that had 
been previously reached. In 1920 Italy 
notified Greece that “the decisions of the 
Allies on the subject of Asia Minor and 
the nationalistic affirmations of the Al- 
banian people have obliged the Italian 
Government to modify the ends which 
they propose to attain and to establish a 
new policy relative to the safeguarding 
of Italian interests in those regions.” 

SFORZA’S REASONS FOR REPUDIATION 


This official document purports to be 
sensitive to the natfonalistic affirmations 
of the Albanian people. Count Sforza, 
in a book that he published 10 years 
later, Makers of Modern Europe, baldly 
and cynically set forth the real Italian 
motives that iay behind this sudden 
facade of Italian concern for the welfare 
of Albania. Here are Sforza’s exact 
words: 

When I came to power in July 1920 and 
took cognizance of this agreement which 
Tittoni had kept secret, I absolutely failed 
to see how it could be of any use to Italy. 
Albania, to my mind, was to come under the 
sphere of Italian influence but not as a 
result of a juridical solution, wounding Al- 
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banian pride and working against the very 
force of Italian expansion in Albania. This 
being so—and bent on setting Italian policy 
toward ways which seemed to me more in 
conformity with our interests—I denounced 
the Tittoni-Venizelos agreement that meant 
for us just nothing but a series of burdens 
with no compensatory counterpart. 


The Italian action was so manifestly 
high-handed that it could not win the 
support of the other powers. Neverthe- 
less, the ultimate determination of fron- 
tiers was left to the decision of an inter- 
national commission. In the meantime, 
Greece engaged in a war against Turkey 
with a view to reclaiming the Greek mi- 
norities in Asia Minor, and the cause of 
Epirus went by default. The new state 
of Albania, having agreed to protect mi- 
norities within its borders, was admitted 
to the League of Nations in October 1921, 
and Yugoslavia, seeking to come to bet- 
ter terms with Italy, joined in insisting 
upon the reestablishment of the fron- 
tier of 1913. 

The Commission that was supposed to 
investigate the temper of the people and 
to determine their ethnic background 
finally went into northern Epirus. The 
Italians oppcsed bitterly the actual con- 
duct of a plebiscite and an attempt was 
made to determine the national charac- 
ter of the people on the basis of lan- 
guage. Most of the people were bi- 
lingual in any case and since the older 
folk characteristically used the Albanian 
dialect as the language of common inter- 
course while the younger were more in- 
clined to speak Greek, the Italians in- 
sisted that the Commission should base 
its findings on interviews with older 
people only. Actually, the Commission 
finally reported interviews with only 14 
persons altogether. 

Eventually, the settlement became a 
matter of compromise with Italy and 
trying to keep the European peace 
rather than one of settling upon a logi- 
cal and justifiable boundary. 

ITALY’S HAND SHOWN AT CORFU 


It was actually during the period in 
which this entire problem was under dis- 
cussion that Italy presented to the new 
League of Nations the most outrageous 
example of international barbarity that 
had come before that body up to that 
time. This was the reprisal for the sup- 
posed murder of an Italian general some- 
where near the Greek-Albanian frontier. 
No satisfactory inquiry was made into 
the mystifying circumstances surround- 
ing the general’s death, but, instead, the 
Italian Navy steamed into entirely un- 
defended Corfu, bombarded its peaceful 
and defenseless population and occupied 
the island. Mussolini spurned the 
League of Nations but was finally forced 
to evacuate the island by pressure from 
Great Britain and the small nations in 
the League. Nevertheless, he did suc- 
ceed in presenting to the Greeks a bill 
for indemnity of $2,500,000. 

It was after this sort of international 
chicane that the Albanian frontier prob- 
lem was again temporarily settled by the 
promulgation of a new protocol of Flor- 
ence, January 27, 1925. It went back to 
the original frontiers and placed north- 
ern Epirus in the nominal hands of Al- 
bania and under the actual control of 
Italy. 
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The Italians, and the Albanians doing 
their bidding, proceeded at once to con- 
duct a campaign of persecution against 
the Greek minority in the south. Many 
of these Epirotes fled to the United 
States. Many emigrated across the 
border into Greece. Property was con- 
fiscated and a systematic attempt was 
made to wipe out the last remnant of 
Greek culture. Some idea of the char- 
acter of this campaign may be had from 
the fact that whereas this region had 
had more than 200 Greek schools, prior 
to the war, these had been reduced to 
60 by 1928, to 10 by 1933, and had been 
wiped out altogether by 1934. 

This is not a matter of hearsay. The 
case was passed on by the Court of In- 
ternational Justice in April 1935, and 
that Court held that the declarations in 
respect to the guaranty of minority 
rights in the area had been violated, and 
Albania was instructed to permit Greek 
schools to be reopened. It was only a 
short time, however, until Italy, in 1939, 
took over complete control of Albania in 
preparation for the assault upon Greece 
that was to be mounted in the subse- 
quent year. 

THE ROUTE OF ITALIAN ATTACK 


The pattern of the Italian attack upon 
Greece demonstrated immediately why 
the Italians had shown such a paternal 
interest in Albania. It was direct'y 
through the mountain passes of the 
northwest frontier and over the roads 
that lay in the border area that Musso- 
lini proposed to pour his Fascist legions 
down onto the plains of Greece. That 
he failed so ignominiously was no fault 
of the systematic Italian scheming that 
had prepared for a quarter of a century 
this springboard for an attack upon a 
peaceful neighbor. In the early days 
of the war the Greeks were obliged to 
retire from the frontier area, but in the 
northern mountains of Greece proper 
they stopped the Italian invasion. Then 
the tables were turned and the Italians 
were driven out, not only from Greece 
and not only from northern Epirus, but 
from the whole of south-central Albania. 

Thus Greece had once more reclaimed 
by force of arms the territory that was 
rightfully hers and had once more estab- 
lished the necessity for a defensible fron- 
tier area so that her northwestern 
boundary might become a _ bulwark 
against invasion rather than an invita- 
tion to attack. 

The Italian interest in northern Epirus 
from a strategic point of view was not, 
however, merely a consideration of an 
accessible overland route into Greece. 
The location of the frontier is intimately 
connected with the Italian concept of the 
Adriatic as a naval preserve. It will be 
observed that the Italians have insisted 
upon a frontier that reaches the Adriatic 
south of the island of Corfu. The Ital- 
ians declared in presenting the case for 
this allocation that they desired to have 
the Strait of Corfu as open water rather 
than an enclosed area merely separat- 
ing two parts of Greece. This sounds 
high-minded, but, of course, what the 
Italians really wanted was to confront the 
island with a hostile mainland so as to 
render the strait useless to Greece and 
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valuable to Italy. It should be remem- 
bered that the strait, at its narrowest, is 
less than 2 miles wide. 

The creation of this Italian position 
was, of course, exactly what happened in 
the naval operations in the Mediterra- 
nean during the war, when the Italians 
promptly turned the Corfu Strait into 
a submarine nest, made relatively inac- 
cessible because of the position of main- 
land and island signal stations confront- 
ing its entrances. 

Theoretically, the Adriatic is also open 
water, but the entire concept of Italian 
strategy with its control of the Adriatic 
littoral and the isolation of Corfu has 
been designed to make the Adriatic a 
completely enclosed Italian zone of naval 
bases and operations. Italy is now pre- 
occupied with the question of maintain- 
ing ports and potential naval stations at 
the head of the Adriatic. There is no 
suggestion that Italy has abandoned her 
idea of the outright control of all north- 
ern Mediterranean waters. Allowing the 
Strait of Corfu to continue under Italian 
domination by keeping the frontier at the 
position of 1913 would simply play into 
the Italian hands once more. 

The thesis that a narrow strait, divid- 
ing a recognized Greek island from a 
mainland that is essentially, character- 
istically, and rightfully Greek should be 
maintained in perpetuum as open water— 
meaning in this case Italian water—is as 
preposterous as to argue that the United 
States should divest itself of control of 
Long Island Sound in the interests of 
freedom of international intercourse. 


ARE FRONTIERS OBSOLETE? 


It is sometimes argued that the concur- 
rent development of weapons of enor- 
mous power, such as the long-range plane 
and the atom bomb, and of international 
machinery for the enforcement of peace 
such as the Security Council, have already 
made our strategic frontier concepts ob- 
solete. 

This is an oversimplification. Cities 
may be destroyed from the air, it is true, 
but territory still has to be occupied by 
men, not merely by weapons. Similarly 
the transit of men and matériel will be 
for some time to come a matter of ship- 
ping as well as of air navigation. Sea 
lanes must still be kept open. Moreover, 
if the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions is obliged to enforce its decisions, 
it must have areas in which to operate, 
bases from which to move its forces, and 
regions in which those forces can and will 
establish and maintain control. The de- 
velopment of weapons has made strategy 
more complex rather than less so. It 
is surely short-sighted to urge that one 
should forsake an advantageous strategic 
position on the land, because one has a 
preponderance of force in the air. 

It is obviously the part of good inter- 
national strategic thinking to make 
Greece strong. No One supposes for a 
moment that the policies and aims of 
Greece will be in contradiction to the 
avowed purposes of the United Nations in 
the prosecution of world peace. Who will 
huve the temerity to suggest that the 
peace of the world has anything to fear 
from Greece? 

If Greece is to be made strong, if she 
is to be the bulwark of democracy and 
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the bastion of freedom, to which both 
we and the Greeks aspire, there is every 
reason in strategy to modify the Greek 
borders in the direction of making the 
country more, rather than less, defen- 
sible. 

The strategic modification of the 
Epirus frontier has a sound topographical 
background. The area is one of sharp 
defiles into the large valleys in the prov- 
inces of Argyrocastro and Koritza. The 
normal range of these valleys is in a 
generally northeast to southwest di- 
rection. As a consequence, the only 
major road penetrating the area is the 
road that goes from the coast at Santi- 
Quaranta along the southern slopes of 
the Acroceraunian Mountains and thence 
to the areas of Argyrocastro and Koritza. 

These two areas, in turn, drain down 
through mountain passes into the Janina 
region of northern Greece. Obviously, 
the creation of a sound political entity 
covering this region will correspond to 
the geographical and economic entity 
with its drainage running through from 
what will be the northern boundary of 
Greece to the Adriatic at the port of 
Santi-Quaranta. The mountain barrier 
that serves to deflect the physical and 
economic drainage to the south and west 
lies just north of this region, roughly 
along the line extending from a point be- 
tween Santi-Quaranta and Aviona in a 
northeasterly direction until it meets the 
Yugoslav frontier at Lake Ochrida. 

The fixing of a boundary somewhere 
along this line would have the natural 
tendency to protect the valleys south of 
that line as a part of Greece rather than 
to perpetuate the unsound strategic 
situation that pertains under the boun- 
daries of 1913. 

The objection to such a rectification 
may be expected to come from those who, 
either through misapprehension or de- 
liberate misrepresentation, fear some en- 
croachment upon the “autonomous Al- 
banians.” This argument may be ex- 
pected to come particularly from the 
Italians but possibly also from Yugo- 
slavia. After the demonstrations of 
Italy’s objectives in Albania the newly 
acquired role of “defender of freedom” 
will sit uneasily on Italian shoulders. An 
autonomous Albania was from the begin- 
ning the creation of power politics de- 
signed to provide at best a buffer state 
and actually providing a sphere for the 
extension of Italian influence. It is quite 
possible that there are in central and 
northern Albania, indigenous peoples 
whose identity should be scrupulously 
preserved. These peoples could very 
properly become the wards of the United 
Nations and if it were thought desirable 
to preserve the political structure of an 
“independent” Albania, that should af- 
ford no insurmountable difficulties, pro- 
vided a sufficient degree of financial as- 
sistance were forthcoming from the out- 
side. Greece has resolutely objected to 
the mere partition of Albania between 
herself and Yugoslavia—which many 
persons believe to be a completely logical 
course of action—on the ground that she 
does not wish to cause the disappearance 
of any independent state whose people 
really desire independence. 

On the other hand, this position does 
not vitiate the justice of the claim for 
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the modification of the frontiers of such 
a state if they have been arbitrarily 
drafted so as to include within them a 
substantial population that does not be- 
long within the creation by virtue of 
either historical or ethical considera- 
tions. 

The rectification of the Albanian 
frontier, in short, works no hardship on 
Albania. It does, however, propose to be 
an effective stop to any expansive alien 
policy on the Adriatic littoral. This will, 
of course, work a strategic hardship, de- 
liberately, upon any power harboring 
such ambitions, and the Greeks and their 
friends, at this point, see no reason why 
the cherished strategy of Adriatic expan- 
sion should be a legitimate bar to such a 
course of action. 

The case for the return of northern 
Epirus to Greece at the present time is, 
in effect, mereiy a restatement of a posi- 
tion whose validity has been long recog- 
nized. It was recognized originally even 
by the Italians themselves. It was 
recognized by the Peace Conference at 
the end of the First World War when it 
was tacitly admitted that a retreat from 
that position was a compromise with 
Italy in the interests of European peace. 
It was recognized also by the United 
States and it is significant that the 
American Senate on May 17, 1920, 
adopted unanimously a_ resolution 
declaring: 

It is the sense of the Senate that northern 
Epirus (including Koritza) * * * should 
be awarded by the Peace Conference to 
Greece and become incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Greece. 


We have already noted that the Pepper 
resolution, now before the Senate, carries 
a similar clause. 

There is no reason for the American 
people to retreat from that position, 
correctly taken 25 years ago. The events 
of the interim period have demonstrated 
that the Senate of the United States and 
the Greek people were right: and that 
the Italians were wrong. Italy was tem- 
porarily mollified at a high cost to Europe 
and to ourselves. Justice and Greek in- 
terests were sacrificed in what proved to 
be a futile attempt at appeasement. 
There is no compelling reason why this 
tragedy should be reenacted. 

THE CASE OF BULGARIA 


Greece has yet another strategic 
frontier to which the closest attention 
must be paid if the terms of the peace 
are to provide justice for Greece. This 
is the northern frontier, the boundary 
between Greece and Bulgaria. 

The situation on the northern frontier 
is a shadow that hangs over all of Greece. 
This is easily understood when the his- 
tory of the Balkans since 1912 is re- 
viewed. Three times in that short span 
Greece has been invaded from the north. 
Three times the northern reaches of 
Greece have been overrun by Bulgaria. 

But even more important than that, 
many times throughout 30 years Greek 
hopes for a peaceful settlement of Balkan 
issues, Greek attempts to provide meas- 
ures of joint action, Greek offers of major 
economic concessions in the interests of 
peace, have been spurned, dashed aside. 
and wrecked on the rock of Bulgarian 
territorial ambitions. 
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The genesis of Bulgarian aspirations 
lies, perhaps, in a very short-lived part 
of the Russo-Turkish Treaty of 1878. 
In that treaty there was opened up to 
the Bulgars the vista of a Bulgarian 
principality within the Turkish state 
that would extend far to the south, tak- 
ing in large parts of what is now Mace- 
donia and Thrace, opening Rulgaria to 
the Aegean, and making this, the most 
backward of all the Balkan countries, 
the largest in point of territory and stra- 
tegic position. 

It was recognized almost immediately 
that the Treaty of San Stefano had no 
justifiable basis and it was quickly su- 
perseded by the Treaty of Berlin. But 
the seeds of the “Greater Bulgaria” idea 
had already been planted. Since that 
time the whole of Bulgarian policy has 
been directed toward keeping alive an in- 
defensible irridentism and toward making 
use of every possible border depredation 
at the expense of Bulgaria’s neighbors. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Bulgaria in the first instance should 
have turned against her Balkan allies the 
moment her independence was won from 
Turkey in 1912. That was the first time 
that the Bulgarians overran northern 
Greece and they were defeated and 
driven out. 

Logical also was the alinement of Bul- 
garia with the Central Powers in the 
First World War. This time, at the 
behest of the Germans, Bulgarian troops 
again swept down onto the plains of 
northern Greece. Once more the Bul- 
garians were defeated and forced to 
retire. 

Then came the Second World War and 
Bulgaria’s alinement could have been 
easily predicted on the basis of her past 
history. Bulgaria gravitated almost au- 
tomatically into the camp of the ravagers 
and despoilers. Bulgaria became an ally 
and a satellite of the Nazis. Bulgaria 
made of herself the springboard from 
which the Germans could launch their 
felonious attack upon Greece. 

This time, however, the Bulgarians 
were not in the vanguard of the battle. 
They waited until the German panzer 
divisions and bombing planes had driven 
the Greeks well to the south before they 
came in at the heels of their Nazi masters 
to occupy territory in Greece that had 
been seized on their behalf. 

In the interim between the two wars, 
and even prior to the First World War, 
the Bulgarians had maintained organ- 
ized border terrorism. The very word 
“Macedonian” became synonymous with 
this type of disorder. Through this 
policy the Bulgarians hoped to keep in 
constant ferment the entire question of 
border settlement and effectively to pre- 
vent any real rapprochement in the Bal- 
kans. 

Greece had undertaken in the war 
against Turkey to set up a sound Balkan 
union that would recognize the validity 
of the claims of each member and make 
it possible to create in this part of Europe 
conditions of stability that would lead 
to joint prosperity. The Bulgarian re- 
sponse to this attempt was quick and to 
the point. Bulgaria made war on the 
Serls and Greeks as soon as independ- 
ence from the Turks was won. The out- 
come of that war was unfavorable to 
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Bulgaria and again put the idea of a 
greater Bulgaria back on the shelf. 

In the First World War that followed 
shortly thereafter, the Bulgarians made 
themselves the cat’s-paw of the Central 
Powers in the hope once more of annex- 
ing Greek territory and obtaining a ter- 
ritorial outlet on the Aegean. Once 
more the Bulgarians were thrown back, 
and once more they took up the policy 
of border irritation. 

ATTEMPT AT UNDERSTANDING 


After the war, Greece undertook sys- 
tematically to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment of matters under dispute with Bul- 
garia. Greece did not accede to the 
Bulgarian claim that a territorial outlet 
to the Aegean was necessary to Bulga- 
rian economy. Bulgaria’s foreign trade 
had long been directed northward to the 
European Central Powers instead of 
southward to the Mediterranean. Bul- 
garia’s ports on the Danube were rela- 
tively undeveloped and her ports on the 
Black Sea were hardly used. Bulgaria 
was not a maritime nation and actually 
had in 1939 only 14 ships in her entire 
merchant fleet. This was in spite of the 
fact that she had excellent locations on 
the Black Sea for mercantile shipping 
and railways connecting two of these 
ports with the interior. 

Nevertheless the Greeks undertook to 
meet every legitimate Bulgarian demand. 
At the Lausanne Conference in 1923 the 
Greeks proposed that Bulgaria enjoy a 
free zone at Salonica and enjoy free 
transit thence into Bulgaria. Greece 
went even further. Greece proposed 
that the port of Dadeagatch in western 
Thrace should be completely interna- 
tionalized. This would give Bulgaria an 
adequate commercial outlet on the 
Aegean if that was what Bulgaria re- 
quired. 

These generous offers were promptly 
refused by the Bulgarians. And even 
after a free zone was created in Salonica, 
for the benefit of Yugoslavia, and after 
the offering of a similar zone for Bul- 
garia, there was no recession on Bul- 
garia’s part from her irredentist posi- 
tion. 

In 1930 Greece called the Balkan Con- 
ference in the hope of establishing a 
genuine Balkan union that would guar- 
antee the independence of each of the 
Balkan states. It was proposed that 
matters of common interest could be 
settled peaceably to the advantage of all. 
Bulgaria wrecked these Greek plans and 
prevented the formation of such a 
Balkan union. 

The reason for the Bulgarian obstruc- 
tionism and the continued insistence of 
Bulgaria upon territorial claims that she 
knew could not be granted was made 
abundantly clear at a later date. Bul- 
garia was already moving away from her 
Balkan neighbors and into the orbit of 
the Nazi-Fascist powers. Bulgaria sub- 
sequently presented to the Axis itself a 
bill of particulars claiming credit for the 
fact that Bulgaria had acted to the ad- 
vantage of the Axis in opposing a peace- 
ful rapprochement in the Balkans. Here 
are the words of Bulgaria’s premier, 
Bogdan Filov, in a speech to the National 
Assembly on November 19, 1941: 

Bulgaria is a small nation but, even so, her 
action without doubt wrecked the much dis- 
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cussed plan of a Balkan bloc. It was be- 
cause of Bulgaria's firm attitude that this 
bloc never materialized and thus a scheme 
the object of which was the formation of hun- 
dreds of divisions to fight against the Ger- 
mans was foiled. This fact emphatically 
proves that Bulgaria followed this policy in 
order to maintain harmony among the Axis 
powers. Today we stand firmly at the side 
of the Axis. 


Such a declaration leaves nothing in 
doubt. The Bulgarians had pursued an 
organized policy whose object was the 
disruption of Balkan union in the hope 
that the Central Powers would espouse 
the cause of Bulgaria’s depredations 
against her neighbors. 

CLAIMS LONG DISPROVED 


Fortunately for the ultimate peace of 
the world, the basis for Bulgaria’s claims 
upon Macedonia and part of Thrace had 
long since been disproved. Even the 
Turkish census of 1906, which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be re- 
garded as pro-Greek, revealed that the 
entire border area was preponderantly 
Greek in population, language, culture, 
and religion. The Bulgarians from time 
to time undertook to destroy this pre- 
ponderance by systematic massacre and 
depopulation but the essential character 
of the area could not be changed. Con- 
sequently, when arrangements were 
made for the settlement between Greece 
and Turkey after the last war for the 
exchange of populations, the areas of 
Macedonia and Thrace to which the Bul- 
garians had laid claim were made the 
specific regions to which the largest allo- 
cation of returning Greeks was assigned. 
From that point on, therefore, Bulgaria’s 
claims against Greece were obliged to 
adopt the front of economic necessity 
and the specious need for an Aegean 
outlet instead of clinging to the old 
standard line of the return of a Bulga- 
rian population that was supposedly un- 
der alien domination. Actually after the 
resettlement program was completed 
only 80,000 Bulgarians remained on 
Greek soil and they were far from the 
border areas. They remained, inciden- 
tally, entirely of their own free will, 
knowing that their opportunities for ad- 
vancement were far greater under a 
beneficent Greece than under a back- 
ward Bulgaria. 

The present Greek suggestion that 
there should be some small modification 
of the Greco-Bulgarian frontier is not 
based upon ethnic grounds. There is no 
substantial Greek minority under Bul- 
garian jurisdiction for one very good rea- 
son: The Bulgarians have always under- 
taken a policy of systematic extermina- 
tion of any such minority if its presence 
could be felt. Of course, when they en- 
tered Greece under German protection 
curing the last war, they went much fur- 
ther than that. They undertook to ex- 
terminate not a Greek minority in Bul- 
garia but a Greek majority in an area 
that was incontestably Greek, Greece it- 
self. 

Consideration of the Bulgarian fron- 
tier, therefore, must divide into two parts. 
First of all, the Greeks have a right to 
insist that the border be so situated that 
the defensible mountain passes dominat- 
ing the routes of invasion from north 
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to south are in Greek and not in Bul- 
garian hands. The Bulgarians have 
shown a singular talent for placing them- 
selves at the disposal of alien powers. 
Bulgaria has been the invasion route as 
far as the Greeks are concerned. For 
that reason, the Greeks suggest rightly 
that the battles in defense of their home- 
land should be fought upon territory ad- 
vantageous to them and not advanta- 
geous to the invader from the north. 
They propose, in short, that they should 
not be obliged to defend the plains of 
Thrace and eastern Macedonia by a 
stand at Mount Olympus after the north- 
ern plains have already been overrun by 
the invader. 
SMALL RECTIFICATION REQUIRED 


What is required is a very small recti- 
fication from the point of view of terri- 
tory involved. It will deprive no Bul- 
garian of his ability to make a living, 
if he proposes to live in peace. It will 
add no substantial territory to the Greek 
domains from the point of view of area. 
But it will, and it must, add substan- 
tially to Greece from the point of view 
of security. 

This is of the utmost importance to 
Greece not merely in its immediate 
strategic sense but also because of the 
influence of strategic security upon eco- 
nomic well-being. The plains of Thrace 
and eastern Macedonia are the granary 
of Greece. The reallocation of peoples 
has made them a relatively densely pop- 

‘ulated area and, indeed, without their 
fertility the incorporation of a million 
and a half Greeks into the homeland 
economy would have been utterly impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, these areas do pro- 
duce cereals in surplus and the remain- 
der of Greece must look to them for a 
part of its food supply. 

After the appalling experience that 
the Greeks have had with systematic 
starvation they are surely not being over- 
sensitive when they suggest that the 
frontiers of their granary must be 
guarded. 

The second reason for taking up the 
cause of the Bulgarian frontier in the 
peace settlement is even more far-reach- 
ing. The Greeks wish to be assured that 
they are not entering upon another era 
in which Bulgaria will keep systemati- 
cally alive a series of spurious claims 
upon Greece or wherein Bulgaria will 
once more put herself in the hands of an 
alien power to advance her own territo- 
rial ambitions. 

Bulgaria’s sudden repentance and op- 
portunistic change of front after the 
Russian armies were at her borders are 
not in themselves enough to reclassify the 
Bulgarian nation and to transfer it auto- 
matically from the category of a defeated 
enemy to a victorious ally. The Bulgar- 
jans have shown themselves ready 
enough to change their masters from 
German to Russian if they could thereby 
be assured of remaining on the winning 
side. The Greeks do not believe that 3 
months of being in the right camp ab- 
solves the Bulgarians from 30 years of be- 
ing in the wrong camp. They want some 
concrete evidence that there has been a 
Bulgarian change of heart as well as a 
change of front. 
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The Greeks do not want any power, 
Nazi, Fascist, or other, to operate through 
a Bulgarian satellite so as to control the 
access to their northern plains. The 
Greeks feel the Bulgarians should be 
made to understand this. One way that 
that understanding can be brought about 
is through a frontier modification that 
is clearly and indisputably to the military 
advantage of Greece and to the military 
disadvantage of Bulgaria. 

This case should have a significant ap- 
peal to the United Nations when they 
consider the basis for permanent peace 
in the Balkans. This is an issue that 
can be settled; and the position of the 
United Nations on it can be made un- 
mistakably clear. The Security Council 
of the United Nations, their General As- 
sembly and the Court of International 
Justice should not wish to be cluttered 
up for the next 30 years by a series of 
Bulgarian claims against a peaceful 
neighbor advanced in the interests of 
a supposititious economic need that has 
never been proved to exist. In the in- 
terest of avoiding the basis for endless 
future disputes, the United Nations will 
do well to recognize that northern Greece 
is Greek and that as such it is not a 
battleground for Bulgarian ambitions. 
This can be done by the delimitation of a 
frontier that says an emphatic and per- 
manent “No” to Bulgarian border war- 
fare. 

THE CASE AS PRESENTED 


This then is the case for Greece. 
Greece requires from her allies conscien- 
tious consideration of her justifiable 
claims both in the field of reparations 
and of restitution. 

Greece is not seeking territorial con- 
aquest. Her national claims are not in- 
spired by any imperialistic expansionism. 
They are only the just appeal for simple 
restitution and for future security. And 
they are based on Greece’s demonstrated 
willingness to cooperate with others for 
the peace of southeastern Europe. 

With those aims in view, Greece is 
asking: 

First, the return of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands to Greek sovereignty. This claim 
has already been acknowledged as just, 
in all respects, by the United States. 

Second, the rectification of the north- 
west frontier, that is the boundary be- 
tween Greece and Albania with the re- 
turn of Northern Epirus to Greece. 

If further testimony is needed as to the 
justice of this claim, one can do no better 
than to cite the tentative report drawn 
up at the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 by American experts, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Monroe. This 
report was made for the guidance of the 
American delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference, and it said, in part: 

The boundary of the proposed state of Al- 
bania as drawn in 1912 was highly artificial, 
cutting not only lines of economic and na- 
tional intercourse and national affiliations, 
but even tribal ties, the strongest bond in a 
society based on kinship. 

In fact, the project of a united Albania ap- 
pears impracticable. * * * 

Therefore we suggest that, in northern Al- 
bania, a compact group of Albanians might 
be segregated, united with their own kin in 
southeastern Montenegro and western Serbia, 
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and placed under the supervision of Yugo- 
elavia. * °* * 

2. It is recommended that on the north. 
west the frontier of Greece be established as 
shown in * * * (the accompanying 
map). 


Third, the strategic rectification of the 
frontier between Bulgaria and Greece. 
This is vital to the security of the Hellen- 
ic homeland and that security is now at 
stake. 

The peaceful settlement of these fron- 
tier problems is a pressing issue. At the 
present time, for example, there are 200,- 
000 refugees from the border areas spread 
over various parts of Greece and they 
are in a pitiable condition. They are 
afraid to return to the border areas, lest 
they again suffer invasion, or even a 
swift foray. Their production is lost to 
Greece. 

Unless prompt and decisive action is 
forthcoming, how can Greece be expected 
to get back on her feet? 

How, indeed, shall Greece embark 
upon her recovery, a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished, unless we, 
the friends and allies of Greece, take 
up wholeheartedly her unimpeachable 
cause? 

The claims that Greece makes upon 
her allies are in no sense unreasonable. 
They do no violence to us or to others. 
They are the legitimate claims of a vic- 
torious ally and what Greece has asked 
is that their legitimacy be recognized. 

The Greeks may with entire propriety 
press upon the United States and Great 
Britain the need for espousing this cause. 
The Greek cause, as we have long since 
discovered, is our cause and we have 
every right to defend it. The assistance 
of the United States in this extremely 
critical point in Greek history can be of 
immeasurable value. The goods that we 
supply can keep Greek children from 
starvation; the money that we can ad- 
vance can restore the normal processes 
of buying and selling. 

But more than that, the influence that 
we can bring to bear at the present time 
can help to safeguard Greece against 
a repetition of the tragedies that she 
has suffered. We have, in effect, a vir- 
tual power of life and death over the 
future of the Greek state at this precise 
moment in history. We can through our 
own authority determine whether a new 
and more beautiful Greece shall arise 
from the ashes of the old. We can decide 
whether or not there will be in the fu- 
ture as there has been in the past a great 
and good and free commonwealth of the 
Hellenes. 

That authority should give us pause. 
We are dealing with the destiny of sev- 
eral millions of persons. In so doing, the 
destiny with which we deal is no less our 
own. How shall we, indeed, face the 
future if on our own conscience lies the 
specter of a Greece in chains? 

It is precisely because of that future 
that the cause of Greece must be our 
cause. We cannot afford to temporize. 


We cannot afford to sacrifice to expedi- 
ency the decisions between right and 
wrong. 

We do not wish to be thought ungen- 
erous. Vastly more important now than 
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pride of position and power is the fact 
that we must not be unjust. 

We are planning new world struc- 
tures. We are hopeful of a fraternity of 
mankind in which the ends of freedom 
and goodness can be served. To attain 
those ends we cannot do less than to 
cherish the goodness and freedom of in- 
dividual men wherever they are to be 
found. They are to be found in Greece. 

We look forward to a new world, bet- 

ter builded than the old. Its corner- 
tone must be the recognition of the 
rights of individual peoples to achieve 
their aspirations, to make their worthy 
dreams come true. We hope to estab- 
lish in our relation to those with whom 
we come in contact the high principles 
of freedom, of generosity, and of un- 
derstanding. 

We can, therefore, do no less than to 
call upon our own attributes of the mind 
and spirit and bring to the cause of 
Greece these same high purposes that 
we have already proclaimed. 

We want from this new world four 
things. We want freedom; we want se- 
-urity; we want prosperity; we want 
peace. No one of those can be achieved 
unless it rests solidly upon the founda- 
tion of justice. We propose to live un- 
der law and we propose that law shall 
be not merely merciful but just. 

We believe most ardently that this 
high hope can be realized. We believe 
hat the very raw material of an ‘in- 
finitely better world is already within our 
hands. But that material must be mold- 
ed, shaped, made into the thing that we 
hold good. 

With these principles there can be no 
dispute. We have but to seek the means 
by which ideas can be transmuted into 
actions, words into deeds. In this case 
the means of that mutation are already 
in our hands. 

We can with serene minds and high 
hearts espouse in full devotion the cause 
of justice for Greece. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mappen, for 3 
days, beginning Thursday, March 28, on 
account of important business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 28, 1946, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


SECURITIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

There will be a meeting of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 2 
o'clock p. m. Thursday, March 28, 1946. 

Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearing in study of opera- 
tions pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Securi- 
Ues and Exchange Commission repre- 
sentatives to be heard. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
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trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to 
and including Friday, April 19. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin the preparation of an 
omnibus river and harbor bill. Follow- 
ing is the schedule for hearings: 

(Tuesday, April 9) 
Portland Harbor, Maine. 
Fall River Harbor, Mass. 
Wickford Harbor, R. I. 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 
. Bridgeport Harbor, Conn, 
. Stamford Harbor, Conn. 
. Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 
Absecon Inlet, N. J. 
Delaware River, Biles Creek, Pa. 
(Wednesday, April 10) 

10. Sacramento River, Calif., 

water ship channel. 


(Thursday, April 11) 


11. Schuylkill River, Pa. 

12. Middle and Dark Head Creeks, Md. 

13. Mattaponi River, Ya. 

14. Newport News Creek, Va. 

15. Norfolk Harbor, Va. 

16. Savannah Harbor, Ga. 

17. St. Johfis River, Fla., Jacksonville 
to Lake Harney. 

18. Hollywood Harbor 
glades), Fla. 

19. Withlacoochee River, Fla. 

(Friday, April 12) 


20. Sabine River, Adams Bayou, Tex. 

21. Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas. 

22. Trinity River below Liberty, Tex. 

23. Aransas Pass, Intracoastal Water- 
way. Tex. 

24. Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. 

(Monday and Tuesday, April 22 and 23) 


OIA RON He 


deep- 


(Port Ever- 


25. Tombigbee-Tennessee Rivers. 
(Wednesday and Thursday, April 24 and 25) 
26. Franklin Canal, La. 
27. Mermentau River, La. 
28. Lake Charles deep waterway, Lou- 
isiana. 
29. Plaquemine 
route, Louisiana. 
30. Red River below Fulton, La. 
(Frid..y, April 26) 
31. Big Sandy River, 'Tug, and Levisa 
Forks, Va., W. Va., and Ky. 
(Monday and Tuesday, April 29 and 30) 
32. Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. 
(Wednesday, May 1) 


33. Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky. 
34. Big Sioux River, S. Dak. 


and Morgan City 


35. Mississippi River seepage, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

36. Mississippi River at Lansing, 
Iowa. 

37. Mississippi River at Wabasha, 
Minn. 


38. Mississippi River at Lake Pepin, 
Minn. 

39. Mississippi 
Minn. 


River at Hastings, 
(Thursday, May 2) 
40. Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 
41. Cleveland Harbor, Ohio. 
42. Great Lakes connecting channels, 
Michigan. 
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43. Calumet-Sag Channel, Ind. and 
Til. 


44. Chicago River, North Branch of, 


45. Napa River, Calif. 

46. Coos Bay, Oreg. 

47. Columbia River at Astoria, Oreg. 

48. Columbia River at The Dalles, 
Oreg. 

49. Columbia River, Foster Creek Dam, 
Wash. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1167. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Chairman, United States 
Maritime Commission, transmitting the 
report of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table, referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 572. Resolution to provide for 
the consideration of H. R. 5856, a bill to pro- 
vide for trade relations between the United 
States and the Philippines, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1825). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
Mr. HEDRICK: Committee on Immigra- 


tion and Naturalization. H.R. 5200. A bill 
for the relief of Anthony (Tony) Di Ina; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1822). Re- 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole Hcuse. 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H.R. 5634. 
A bill for the relief of Mrs. Masuyo (Marjorie) 
Sudo Cromley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1823). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 5899. A bill to enable veterans of 
World War II to build homes through direct 
Government down payment grants not in 
excess of 10 percent of the total cost of the 
home and land, and in no case in excess of 
$1,000, provided the veteran waives any right 
to a future cash bonus in the amount of down 
payment grant; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H. R. 5900. A bill to exempt admissions to 
agricultural fairs from the tax on admis- 
sions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 5901. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the southern district of 
New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H.R. 53902. A bill to authorize the incor- 

poration of National Association, Rainbow 
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Division Veterans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5903. A bill to provide pensions for 
certain widows and children of deceased 
World War II veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 5904. A bill to prevent desecration 
and mutilation of the flag of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5905. A bill providing that additional 
compensation be paid to navy yard employees 
who worked on any holiday during the period 
beginning January 2, 1941, and ending on 
September 2, 1945; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5906. A bill to facilitate the decen- 
tralization of the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R 5907. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment for highway purposes to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in certain lands in 
the reservation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, Lebanon County, Pa., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ROGERS of New York: 

H.R. 5908. A bill to provide for the award 
of a special decoration to American prisoners 
of war in World War II; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R.5909. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 
346, Seventy-eighth Congress, June 22, 1944, 
as amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.5910. A bill to amend Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.5911. A bill to establish an office of 
naval research in the Department of the 
Navy; to plan, foster, and encourage scien- 
tific research in recognition of its paramount 
importance as related to the maintenance of 
future naval power, and the preservation of 
national security; to provide within the De- 
partment of the Navy a single office, which, 
by contract and otherwise, shall be able to 
obtain, coordinate, and make available to all 
bureaus and activities of the Department of 
the Navy world-wide scientific information 
and the necessary services for conducting 
specialized and imaginative research; to es- 
tablish a naval research advisory committee 
consisting of persons preeminent in the fields 
of science and research, to consult with and 
advise the chief of such office in matters 
pertaining to research; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R.5912. A bill to further amend the 
provisions of the acts authorizing payment 
of 6 months’ death gratuity to widow, child, 
or dependent relative of persons in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5913. A bill to provide that Regular 
Army officers who have been, or hereafter 
may be, retired and retained on active duty 
or immediately recalled thereto shall be en- 
titled to count their active duty as con- 
tinuous for leave purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 5914. A bill to provide for the refund 
of all penalties paid with respect to the 1941 
and 1942 crops of wheat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5915. A bill to amend the Naval Re- 
serve Act of 1938, as amended, so as to es- 
tablish the Women’s Reserve on a permanent 
basis, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. J. Res. 329. Joint resolution to  pro- 
vide for discontinuance of surplus prop- 
erty disposal for a period of 30 days, in order 
that the interests of veterans may be pro- 
tected; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

H. Con. Res. 139. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that all sur- 
plus property disposals should be discon- 
tinued for a period of 30 days, in order 
that the interests of veterans may be pro- 
tected: to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Parlia- 
ment of the Spanish Republic, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the standing of the Spanish 
Government in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
Severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAMPBELL: 

H.R. 5916. A bill for the relief of J. W. 

Mardorf; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 5917. A bill for the rAief of the Doeh- 
ler-Jarvis Corp.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EATON: 

H.R. 5918. A bill for the relief of Hugh C. 
Gilliam; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R.5919. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Cruz Zapien; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Washington: 

H. R. 5920. A bill for the relief of Norman 

Thoreson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 5921. A bill to reinstate John B. Day, 
a captain, United States Army, retired, to the 
active list of Regular Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 5922. A bill for the relief of Harry 

A. Lebolt; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5923. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of Philip Niekum, Jr., to the active list 
of the United States Navy with appropriate 
rank and restoration of pay and allowances; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1733. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States of 
America to pass the bill presented by United 
States Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, pro- 
viding for the extension of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, so-called, which expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1945; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1734. By Mr. LYNCH: Resolution of Parents 
Association, Public School No. 93, Bronx, 
N. Y., urging extension of the OPA; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1735. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Racine Lions Club of Racine, Wis., 
by M. W. Youngs, secretary, urging Congress 
to include the sum of $50,000 in the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill for 1947 to establish 
a forest research center in Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 















































MARCH 28 
SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcy 28, 1946 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 
5, 1946) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian. 
on the expiration of the recess. 
Rev. Ralph C. John, 8. T. M.., assistan: 
minister, Foundry Methodist Caurch 
Washington, D. C., offered the fo!lowing 
prayer: 


O God, Thou who art the incarnation 
of all that is good and beautiful, in a 
day when the bark of human existenc 
is tossed upon a sea out of whose depth 
emerge so many sinister forces, we pra) 
that Thou wilt be unto us a guiding star 
Still the winds of hate thai we may 
be spared their destructive ravage: 
Around the shoals of wanton selfishness 
lead us, and all Thy children, as yw: 
course toward the haven of brother- 
hood and love, in which Thy will sha]! 
be done as it is in Heaven. Chart and 
compass Thou art, our Heavenly Father. 
as in the direction of destiny’s fulfill- 
ment we move and as earnestly we pra) 
“Thy Kingdom come.” 

Hear us, we most humbly beseech 
Thee; these mercies grant and Thin 
will be the praise, the honor, and th: 
glory. In the dear Redeemer’s nam 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journa! 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. it is nec- 
essary that I leave the city of Washing- 
ton for some time on official business. | 
am going to Mexico City to represent the 
United States Government in an inter- 
national labor conference to be held in 
Mexico City. I ask permission of th 
Senate to be absent during the time it 
may be necessary for me to attend that 
conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is granted. 
NOTICE OF HEARING OF NOMINATION OF 

HOWARD C. SPEAKMAN TO BE UNITED 

STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE Dis- 

TRICT OF ARIZONA 


of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordarice with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that 4 
public hearing has been scheduled !0! 
Thursday, April 4, 1946, at 10:30 a. ™. 
in the Senate Judiciary Committe 
room, upon the nomination of Howard 
C. Speakman, of Arizona, to be United 
States district judge for the district ©! 
Arizona vice Hon. Albert M. Sames, re- 
tired. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee cons'*ts 
of the Senator from Wyoming ‘M!. 
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O’Manoney], chairman; the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KrLcore]; and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey]. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Guffey Murdock 
Austin Gurney Murray 
Bailey Hart Myers 

Bali Hatch O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Bilbo Hill Pepper 
Brewster Hoey Reed 
Bridges Huffman Revereomb 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. . Russell 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Burchfield Kilgore Shipstead 
Byrd Knowland Smith 
Capehart La Follette Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 

Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Ok!a. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Eastland McKellar Tobey 
E!lender McMahon Tunnell 
Ferguson Maybank Vandenberg 
Fulbright Mead Walsh 
George Millikin Wheeler 
Gerry Mitchell White 
Gossett Moore Wiley 
Green Morse Young 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia |[Mr. Giass], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Typtncs], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida |[Mr. An- 
prEWs! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON], ar.c the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senators from Nevada | Mr. Car- 
VILLE and Mr. McCarran] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Dowrry] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Butter] and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. WILLIS] are neces- 
sarily absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. HAwKgs], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STANFILL], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [ Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON] are absent because of illness in 
their families. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PRODUCTION AND SALE OF CERTAIN COPIES OF 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND RECORDS BY GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legis!ation to authorize the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey to produce 
and sell copies of aerial or other photographs 
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and mosaics, and photographic or photo- 
static reproductions of records, on a reim- 
bursement of appropriations basis (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


SALE oF CERTAIN LANDS oF L’ANSE BAND OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MICHIGAN 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the sale of certain 
lands of the L’Anse Band of Chippewa In- 
dians, Michigan (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the act of June 15, 
1943, as amended (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


WILLIAM H. Morris 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Housing Authority, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation for the relief of William 
H. Morris (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments. and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Pepers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENL pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. BaRKLEY and Mr. BrewsTER 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
League of Women Shoppers, New York chap- 
ter, favoring the enactment of legislation ex- 
tending price control; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Town Board 
of the Town of Lewisboro, N. Y., protesting 
against the location of a portion or all of 
the headquarters of the United Nations Or- 
ganization within the town of Lewisboro, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Miss Adele Segal, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations and Peace Committee, Los 
Angeles Section, National Council of Jewish 
Juniors, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing low-cost housing, veterans’ 
housing, FEPC, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to extend price control; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—LETTER FROM NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from John H. Davis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, of Washington, 
D. C., urging that sections 7 and 13 of 
the fair labor standards bill be retained. 
I ask unanimous consent to present the 
letter for appropriate reference and 
printing in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was received, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1946. 
To Members of the United Sates Senate. 

GENTLEMEN: We again strongly urge that 
sections 7 (c) and 13 (a) (10) be retained in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

To require national wage standards to 
apply alike to plants handling large volume 
of processing in high-wage urban areas and 
to plants handling minimum volume in low- 
cost rural areas, we believe, will result in cen- 
tralization in urban areas or abandonment of 
present operations in rural areas in Many 
cases. 

If the Department of Labor is unable to 
define “area of production” as required in 
section 13 (a) (10) of the present law in 
terms of rural and urban areas, we believe 
the Department of Agriculture has the infor- 
mation and experience to draft a workable 
definition. 

Primary processing plants in rural areas 
are subject to widely fluctuating operations 
throughout the year due to weather and 
transportation as well as other seasonal fac- 
tors. Small plants operating on minimum 
volumes cannot restrict the handling Of per- 
ishables to straight 5-day or 40-hour weeks, 
nor afford to pay overtime for normal opera- 
tions. 

We respectfully urge that these two provi- 
sions be retained in the law if the Congress 
deems it necessary at this time to revise the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM—RESOLUTION 
OF MANHATTAN (KANS.) AERIE, FRA- 
TERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, MANHAT- 
TAN, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the ReEcorpD a resolution adopted by the 
Manhattan (Kans.) Aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles in which they en- 
dorse the principle of the school-lunch 
appropriations legislation now in the 
hands of the conference committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
legislation which would provide annual Fed- 
eral appropriations to the States for school 
lunches, and which would place Federal 
school-lunch aid on a permanent basis; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles has 
sought to improve child health, and has ad- 
vocated as a major part of a child health 
program, school lunches for every com- 
munity; and 

Whereas there are many States and com- 
munities which are unwilling or unable to 
provide school lunches, with the result that 
children, through no fault of their own, are 
denied adequate nourishment; and 

Whereas in many communities mothers are 
not fully informed on the preparation of 
wholesome meals, or are too busy to prepare 
sustaining school lunches; and 

Whereas surveys have disclosed that a 
major cause of juvenile delinquency is mal- 
nutrition and ill health of children, and 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles has waged long 
and unceasing warfare on juvenile delin- 
quency, regarding measures to improve the 
general health of children a potent weapon 
in this battle; and 
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Whereas properly prepared and nutritious 
food for school children is essential to health, 
happiness and good grades, and contributes 
to the well being of America’s future citi- 
zens and the general welfare of the Nation 
itself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Manhattan Aerie of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, herewith endorses 
the principle of pending school lunch ap- 
propriations legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Harry S. Truman, the 
United States Senators from Kansas, and the 
Congressman of this district. 

Loy HALE, 
Worthy President. 


CONTINUATION OF PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the managers, directors, and 
employees of the Cooperative Stores of 
the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Montana, affiliated with the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., at its an- 
nual meeting at St. Paul, Minn., on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1946, favoring the continuation 
of price control. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the present OPA Act is due to ex- 
pire June 30, 1946; and 

Whereas if price control is lifted we will 
suffer disastrous inflation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the managers, directors, 
and employees from the Cooperative Stores 
of the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Montana, affiliated with the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., hereby assem- 
bled in annual meeting in St. Paul, this 19th 
day of February 1946, urge you to do every- 
thing in your power to continue price control, 
until the danger of inflation is over; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Representatives 
from the above States. 

CarRL LARSON, 
Chairman, North Dakota, 
GLENN Brown, 
Montana, 
GEO. WIRTANEN, 
Minnesota, 
Resolution Committee. 
Adopted February 19, 1946. 


REBURIAL OF WAR DEAD IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp a letter from Thomas 
A. Simpson, secretary of the bishop and 
council, All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Minot, N. Dak., embodying a resolution 
adopted by the missionary district of 
North Dakota, held at Fargo, N. Dak., 
on March 12, 1946, relating to the re- 
turn to the United States for reburial 
of the bodies of all war dead. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 

ALL SAINTS’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Minot, N. Dak., March 21, 1946. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DraR Mr. LANGER: At a meeting of the 
bishop and council of the missionary dis- 
trict of North Dakota held at Fargo, March 
12, the following resolution was passed: 

“Be it resolved, That we register our unan- 
imous ‘protest against the bills, now pending 
in Congress which provide for the return 
to the United States for reburial of the 
bodies of all war dead.” 
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We believe it is more truly Christian for 
our Government to spend available funds to 
relieve the suffering of millions of people 
now dying from lack of food, clothing, and 
shelter throughout the world. 

We trust that you will give careful and 
favorable consideration to our plea. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas A. SIMPSON, 
Secretary of the Bishop and Council. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp resolutions adopted at 
th. thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in Fargo, N. Dak., relating to 
the critical lumber and building material 
situation and the OPA. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NortH Dakota RETAIL 
LUMBERMEN’'S ASSOCIATION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the North Dakota Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association has just been 
concluded in Fargo with an attendance of 
443 members represerted. 

During the course of the convention a 
resolutions committee presented a report 
which was unanimously adopted by this 
gathering, and the secretary of the associa- 
tion was instructed to communicate with our 
Senators and Representatives in Washington 
giving them the resolutions as adopted by 
this conference. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

“Whereas the major problem confronting 
the Nation’s domestic economy at the present 
time is that of stimulating construction of 
housing and farm buildings; and 

“Whereas it is vitally necessary that this 
problem be solved without delay; and 

“Whereas one of the two principal obstacles 
in the path of the solution of this problem 
is the production of lumber and building ma- 
terials; and 

“Whereas in our opinion the chief obstacle 
to the stimulation of production of lumber 
and building materials is the unrealistic ad- 
ministration policies being pursued by the 
OPA, which are actually curtailing produc- 
tion; 

“Therefore the delegates of this 1946 post- 
war conference of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association strongly protest 
to the President and Congress of the United 
States: 

“First. The critical lumber and building 
material situation. 

“Second. Its relation to the national con- 
struction and home-building program. 

“Third. The unrealistic pricing relation- 
ships and the present ceiling price schedules 
of manufacturers of lumber and building ma- 
terials, and recommend the elimination of 
OPA entirely unless the following funda- 
mental changes are made: 

“(a) Producer and manufacturer prices 
shail be adjusted on a “balanced” price basis 
to secure production of required items for 
our peacetime economy, particularly house- 
construction items. 

“(b) The requirements of absorption by the 
distribution industry of producer increases 
be discontinued immediately. 

“(c) The advice and judgment of the In- 
dustry Advisory Committees be given the 
serious consideration the situation warrants, 
and that was intended to be given when these 
committees were formed and their coopera- 
tion solicited. 

“(d) The OPA direct their enforcement 
efforts at the production level to secure bal- 
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anced production and distribution and thy; 
remove the source of the black marke: 
now increasingly developing. 

“(e) A revision of the basic legislative act 
and administration of the act, guaranteeing 
industry protection in the courts on an equa! 
basis with the Government and its agencies 
not now provided.” 

These resolutions and their recommenda. 
tions were adopted by a group of practica) 
businessmen here in this State who are hay. 
ing to deal with this problem every day 
and we, therefore, recommend it to you for 
your very serious consideration. Anything 
which you can do to head off this Wyatt 
building program will be of advantage to the 
general public in the long run. Of course 
the basic problem, too, is the OPA’s pricing 
program. 

The Fargo Forum has carried some very 
fine articles on this situation as it exists 
in our country today. Especially do I rec. 
ommend for your reading the Sunday issue 
of the Fargo Forum published March 17 
There is both an article on page 9 and als 
the editorial on the back page. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. ALsop, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’DANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1442. A bill for the relief of George 0 
Weems; without amendment (Rept. N 
1082) ; 

H.R. 2318. A bill for the relief of Mrs 
Mertie Pike and the estate of Mrs. Burnice 
Smotherman, deceased; without amendmen: 
(Rept. No. 1083); 

H. R. 2837. A bill for the relief of Georg: 
Stiles; without amendment (Rept. No. 1084) 

H. R. 2901. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jane! 
McKillip; without amendment (Rept. N 
1085); and 

H.R. 2927. A bill for the relief of Mrs 
Evelyn Merritt; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1086). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee o: 
Claims: 

S. 287. A bill for the relief of Murphy 4 
Wischmeyer; without amendment (Rept. N 
1087) ; 

S. 470. A bill for the relief of W. P. Richard- 
son, as successor and assignee of W. P 
Richardson & Co., of Tampa, Fla., a partner- 
ship composed of W. P. Richardson, Georg: 
W. Hessler, and L. C. Park by reason of cer- 
tain claims arising within the World Wa: 
period; with amendments (Rept. No. 1092); 

H.R.1732. A bill for the relief of Mrs 
Marie A. Shedd, Mrs. Maude C. Denney, an 
Mrs. Mabel Glenn Gray; without amendmen! 
(Rept. No. 1088); 

H.R. 1980. A bill for the relief of Maj. Ed- 
ward A. Zaj; without amendment (Rept. N 
1089) ; 


H.R. 3050. A bill for the relief of Dav! 
Siskind; without amendment (Rept. N 
1080); and 


H. R.3127. A bill for the relief of Harry F 
Vinton, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. N 
1091). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee 0! 
Claims: 

H.R. 2249. A bill for the relief of the Cap 
& Vineyard Electric Co.; without amencan’ 
(Rept. No. 1093). 


INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL PRI- 
MARIES AND ELECTIONS—REPORT 0! 
COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections ! 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably without amendment Senate Resolu- 
tion 224, to appoint a special commiuitec 
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to investigate senatorial campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures in the 1946 
elections. At a meeting held by the com- 
mittee this morning it was unanimously 
voted that I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, be instructed to make a favorable 
report on the resolution and ask that it 
be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as it calls for an appropria- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. 


PAY ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 
OF THE RETIRED LIST OF THE REGULAR 
NAVY AND COAST GUARD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, I 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 473) relat- 
ing to pay and allowances of officers of 
the retired list of the Regular Navy and 
Coast Guard performing active duty in 
the rank of rear admiral. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. Strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill 473 
and insert: 

That any officer of the retired list of the 
Navy or Coast Guard of the permanent grade 
or rank of rear admiral who is entitled to the 
pay of the lower half of that grade and 
who is, has been, or may be recalled to active 
duty and who in time of war or other na- 
tional emergency served, serves, or may serve 
satisfactorily on active duty for a period of 
2 years or more in the grade or rank of rear 
admiral or in a higher grade, shall be entitled 
when on active duty to the pay and allow- 
ances of a rear admiral of the upper half 
unless he is entitled under other provisions 
of law to higher pay and allowances, and he 
shall be entitled when on inactive duty to 
retired pay equal to 75 percent of the pay 
of a rear admiral of the upper half unless 
he is entitled under other provisions of law 
to higher retired pay or allowances: Provided, 
That no back pay or allowances shall be held 
to have accrued under this act prior to the 
date of its approval. 


Mr.BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 

here objection? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if the 
request of the Senator from Maine is for 
the immediate consideration of the 
amendment, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the seconc time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S.1994. A bill to amend the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. MYERS introduced Senate bill 1995, 
to establish the office of Coordinator of Vet- 


Ob- 
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erans’ Affairs, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 1996. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Leslie Harding; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.1997. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

Covington; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HILL: 

S.1988. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hal S. 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. SMITH (for himself and Mr. Gurrer) 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 148, to 
authorize suitable participation by the United 
States in the observance of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton University, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. AIKEN introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 149, to prevent the use of grain for 
nonessential purposes during the period of 
shortage, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 


COORDINATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill which would 
authorize the President to appoint, with 
the consent of the Senate, a Coordinator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, whose function it 
would be to coordinate the activities of all 
departments and agencies that relate to 
veterans’ problems. The coordinator 
would have the authority to: 

First. Make studies and investigations 
which would help consolidate and corre- 
late veterans’ activities, eliminating any 
overlapping of functions, 

Second. Issue necessary orders, regu- 
lations and directives to departments and 
agencies, 

Third. Work with State and local 
agencies veterans’ organizations, and 
other groups concerned with the welfare 
of veterans, and 

Fourth. Recommend specific legisla- 
tion to Congress. 

General Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, has described the 
problem‘aptly, when he wrote: 

I say the war is not over. It will not be 
over until the men who fought it, now com- 
ing home at the rate of a million a month 
are given the opportunity to find employ- 
ment, rebuild their lives and resume their 
responsibilities as civilians. 


The returning serviceman is a strong 
vigorous and fearless individual, who 
must now readjust himself from war to 
peaceful pursuits. The Federal Govern- 
ment has done much to ease the veteran 
back into civilian life. 

The loans on homes, farms, and busi- 
nesses have aided some 125,000 veterans, 
The outstanding program for education 
provided in the GI bill of rights has 
proven its worth by the enormous num- 
bers of veterans that have returned to 
college. The United States Employment 
Service is helping them find a job. The 
mustering-out pay, the $20 weekly un- 
employment compensation have been 
helpful. The Veterans’ Administration 
is embarking on huge hospital and re- 
habilitation programs and is extending 
relief to veterans and dependents of de- 
ceased veterans. Many other agencies 


in the Government are providing serv- 
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ices for our discharged veterans, includ- 
ing the Selective Service Board, the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the War Assets Corpora- 
tion, the Department of Commerce, and 
the FRC, the Department of Internal 
Revenue, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division, United States De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Housing 
Administration, the Social Security 
Board, the Office of Education, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and the 
Farm Security Administration. 

But upon examining the entire pro- 
gram we find that veterans are dis- 
gruntled with good cause, for we have 
enacted into law all of these services 
and benefits, but we have no integrated 
program. Veterans’ facilities are lo- 
cated in more than 29 different govern- 
mental agencies, each independent of 
the other, and, in fact, each agency in 
administering these programs seems to 
be totally oblivious of every other gov- 
ernmental agency that is also concerned 
with the veterans’ needs. 

In introducing this bill to set up a 
Coordinator of Veterans” Affairs, I had 
in mind a coordinator who would help 
overcome some of the difficulties that 
now stand in the way of a complete ad- 
justment for the veteran. The coor- 
dinator would help unite the efforts of 
the Federal Government, States, and 
local agencies. He should be in close 
touch with the problems that arise from 
day to day. He should consolidate and 
correlate all veterans’ activities, and he 
should eliminate the difficulties that now 
arise because veterans’ facilities are lo- 
cated in so many different agencies. 

It is important to the welfare of all 
Americans that we provide an adequate 
and integrated veterans’ program. We 
should leave no stone unturned, no com- 
plaint should be ignored. Expending 
every effort at this time will enable mil- 
lions of vigorous and capable men and 
women to build a sound and strong de- 
mocracy dedicated to the economic se- 
curity of all our people. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1995) to establish the office of Co- 
ordinator of Veterans’ Affairs, intro- 
duced by Mr. Myers, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF FOUND- 
ING OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire 
to say a word about Princeton University, 
which this year begins the celepration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. 

Beginning with the next academic 
year this coming September 1946, Prince- 
ton University in Princeton, N. J., will 
begin its bicentennial year. In com- 
memoration of this important event in 
the history of our country, the president, 
trustees, and faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity have designated for special ob- 
servance and commemoration this bi- 
centennial year from the 22d of Septem- 
ber 1946 to the 17th of June 1947. The 
announcement of this bicentennial com- 
memoration has just been issued by the 
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president, trustees, and faculty of the 
university, as follows: 


We, the president, the trustees, and the 
faculty of Princeton University, send cor- 
dial greetings to our colleagues in institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the 
world. 

The university year, 1946-47, will bring 
Princeton to the end of its second century 
and to the beginning of its third. It is 
therefore fitting and proper, as we observe 
this bicentennial year, not only to rejoice 
in the success which providence has given to 
scholarly efforts in the past, but also to take 
counsel with other scholars in preparing 
jointly to meet the tasks lying beyond this 
crucial moment in history. 

Since the days of Witherspoon and Madi- 
son, Princeton has dedicated itself to the 
ideals of freedom in thought and spirit. In 
1896, on the occasion of our sesquicentennial 
celebration, the voice of one of Princeton's 
illustricus sons, Woodrow Wilson, gave ex- 
pression to a deep sense of national obliga- 
tion in the phrase “Princeton in the Nation's 
service.” On the eve of its third century, 
Princeton University rededicates itself to 
those ideals. 

And now, in this our bicentennial year, 
the grave crisis in human affairs which con- 
fronts us transcends all national bounds and 
imposes new and pressing obligations upon 
th> world of learning. Wisemen must 
speedily take earnest counsel lest the world’s 
tragic sacrifice shall have heen offered in vain. 
Prirceton, therefore, proposes to direct its 
bicentennial celebration to the end apply- 
ing, in consultation with scholars through- 
out the world, our common skills, knowledge, 
and wisdom to the reconsideration of the 
fundamental obligations of higher learning 
to human society, hoping thus to contribute 
to the advancement of the comity of all 
nations and to the building of a free and 
peaceful world. 

Now, therefore, we, the president, the 
trustees, and the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity, have designated for special observ- 
ance and commemoration the bicentennial 
year of our university, from the 22d of Sep- 
tember 1946 to the 17th of June 1947. And 
in due season, we shall invite representatives 
of colleges, universities, and learned societies 
of the worid to participate in the ceremonies 
which we are plannirg. 

HAROLD W. Dopps, President. 
Wa rer E. Hope, 
Chairman oj the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees. 
ROBERT K. Roor, 
Dean of the Faculty. 
JANUARY 1, 1946. 


I am confident that friends of learn- 
ing all over the United States and the 
world will be interested to note that 
Princeton University “proposes to direct 
its bicentennial celebration to the end 
of applying, in consultation with scholars 
throughout the world, our common skills, 
knowledge, and wisdom to the reconsid- 
eration of the fundamental obligations 
of higher learning to human society.” 

Princeton thus will make its contribu- 

tion “‘to the advancement of the comity 
of all nations and to the building of a 
free and peaceful world.” 
_ In connection with this celebration, 
the president, the trustees, and the fac- 
ulty of Princeton University have in- 
vited the President of the United States 
to attend the closing exercises of this 
celebration in June of 1947, and the 
President has graciously accepted this 
invitation, as has already been an- 
nounced in the press. 

Mr. President, in light of this im- 
portant activity during the next aca- 
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demic year of this great American 
university, it seems fitting that due rec- 
ognition should be given by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and in line 
with the precedent established on the 
occasion of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1936, and the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1940, I have 
the honor to ask unanimous consent to 
introduce in behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. GurF- 
FEY] and myself, both graduates of 
Princeton University, a joint resolution 
and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library for prompt con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I send the joint resolu- 
tion to the desk and request that it be 
read. I will ask my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, if he cares to 
make any remarks in this connection. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, as the 
coauthor, with the Senator from New 
Jersey |Mr. SmitH], of the joint reso- 
lution, and as a former Princetonian, I 
sincerely hope prompt action will be 
taken by the committee to which it will 
be referred. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will 
be read, as requested by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 148) to authorize 
suitable participation by the United 
States in the observance of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Princeton University, introduced by 
Mr. SmitH (for himself and Mr. Gur- 
FEY), was received, read the first time 
by its title, the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Library, as follows: 

Whereas there are to be held at Princeton, 
N. J., and at other places, during the academic 
year beginning September 22, 1946, and end- 
ing June 16, 1947, ceremonies, convocations, 
and conferences commemorating the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Princeton University; and 

Whereas such ceremonies, convocations, 
and conferences will be devoted to applying, 
in consultation with scholars throughout the 
world, our common skills, knowledge, and 
wisdom to the reconsideration of the funda- 
mental obligations of higher learning to hu- 
man society, with a view to contributing to 
the advancement of the comity of all nations 
and to the building of a free and peaceful 
world; and 

Whereas Nassau Hall, for two centuries 
the traditional center of the university, is 
intimately associated with the earliest days 
of the Republic, having been alternately oc- 
cupied by British and American troops and 
seriously damaged, and having then become 
temporarily the seat of the National Govern- 
ment in 1783 upon the removal of the Con- 
gress from Philadelphia to Princeton, and 
having been the site of the reception by 
Congress of the first properly accredited 
minister from abroad to the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas graduates of Princeton were 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
and 

Whereas alumni of Princeton played a dis- 
tinctive part in the drafting and adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States; James 
Madison having taken the lead in the calling 
of the Constitutional Convention and in 
shaping and procuring the ratification of the 
document, and more alumni of Princeton 
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than of any other college having been mem. 
bers of the Convention; and 

Whereas many Princeton men have served 
with distinction in the executive, judicia) 
and legislative branches of the Government 
of the United States since its founding: ang 

Whereas Princeton has given to the Uniteq 
States of America two great Presidents anq 
to the world two great contributors to the 
cause of human freedom, namely, James 
Madison and Woodrow Wilson; and 

Whereas since its founding Princeton has 
dedicated itself to the ideals of freedom jn 
thought and in spirit; and 

Whereas at the end of its second century 
and the beginning of its third it has, throuch 
its president, trustees, and faculty rededj- 
cated itself to such ideals: Theretore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States ¢; 
America in Congress assembled, That th, 
Government and the people of the Unite 
States unite with Princeton University in a 
fitting and appropriate observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of its founding. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established a com- 
mission to be known as the United States 
Princeton University Bicentennial Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion, to be composed of 15 Commissioners, 
as follows: The President of the United 
States and 4 persons to be appointed by him, 
the President of the Senate and 4 Members 
of the Senate to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and th* Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and 4 Members of 
the House to be appointed by the Speaker. 
Any vacancies occurring in the Membership 
of the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which original appointments to 
such Commission are made. 

Sec. 3. The Commission, on behalf of the 
United States, shall cooperate with the repre- 
sentatives of Princeton University, the State 
of New Jersey, and the Borough of Prince- 
ton, N. J., in the appropriate Observance of 
such anniversary, and shall extend appro- 
priate courtesies to the delegates of foreign 
universities and other foreign learned bodies, 
or individuals, attending the celebrations as 
guests of Princeton University. The Com- 
mission is authorized in performing its func- 
tions under this section to utilize the services 
and facilities of the various agencies and 
instrumentalities of the United States, with 
the consent of such agencies and instru- 
mentalities. 

Sec. 4. The members of the Commission 
shall serve without compensation. They 
shall select a chairman and a secretary from 
among their number, but the President of the 
United States shall be designated as the 
Honorary Chairman of the Commission 


PREVENTION OF USE OF GRAIN FOR 
NONESSENTIAL PURPOSES 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
just been advised that feed mixers in the 
Northeast dairy section have told farm- 
ers that they have got to cut the supply 
of dairy and poultry feed 25 to 30 percent 
beginning immediately. 

The quality of grain delivered up to 
now has been so low that already the 
production of milk per cow has dropped 
not only below that of last year, but even 
below the 10-year average. ; 

Indications are that the supply 0° 
dairy products will fall far below the 
requirements of the country even with- 
out the 30-percent cut in grain. 

Day after day the plight of millions 
of people throughout the world is beins 
brought home to us. Malnutrition. <is- 


ease, and starvation stalk not only those 
countries with which we were recenuy 
at war, but the countries of many of cu! 
The future peace of the 


allies as well. 
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world may conceivably depend upon the 
success of our efforts to alleviate these 
conditions. 

Some time ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture directed American distilleries to 
cut down on the use of grain for the 
manufacture of alcoholic liquor. I un- 
derstand that the operators of the distil- 
leries have resorted to processing meth- 
ods which enable them to get around 
this order, and that since VJ-day they 
have produced almost twice as much 
liquor as has been consumed in the 
United States. 

I am advised further that even now 
the distilleries of the United States are, 
in spite of the administration order, 
producing liquor at a far greater rate 
than it is being consumed. 

At a time when millions of people are 
starving, and even the children of 
America are not receiving the amount 
of milk they should have, such a condi- 
tion should not be tolerated. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a joint resolution which would au- 
thorize and direct the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue direc- 
tives effectively preventing the use of 
grain for the manufacture of liquor dur- 
ing the period of extreme emergency 
which we are now experiencing. 

I am not offering this joint resolution 
for the purpose of prohibiting the sale 
of liquor. There is already an immense 
supply available. I am offering it for the 
purpose of conserving our grain supply 
in a time of dire need, in order that 
fewer people may die of starvation and 
more children may grow strong and 
healthy. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 149) to prevent the 
use of grain for nonessential purposes 
during the period of shortage, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the amendment proposed by Mr. ELLEN- 
/er (for himself and Mr. Batu) to the 
bill (S. 1349) to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
ge printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1349), supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5890) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON PROPOSED RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
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serted in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp fol- 
lowing the conclusion of my remarks 
three editorials each of which has ref- 
erence to the report of the special com- 
mittee headed by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLettre] and 
Representative MonrRoNEY, of Oklahoma, 
relating to the reorganization of Con- 
gress. One of these editorials is from 
the March 5, 1946, issue of the Star- 
Times of St. Louis, Mo.; the second of 
the editorials is from the March 6, 1946, 
issue of the Times, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and the third is from the March 16, 1946, 
issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the editorials will be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

(The editorials are as follows:) 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
March 5, 1946] 


FOR A MORE USEFUL CONGRESS 


Congress now has before it a program 
which, if adopted, will go far to bring it 
into step with the times. This consists of 
the reforms proposed by a special Senate- 
House committee under the leadership of 
Senator La Fouuette, of Wisconsin, and Rep- 
resentative Mike MoNnRONEY, of Oklahoma. 

The proposals seek to increase congres- 
sional efficiency by raising congressional sal- 
aries $5,000 a year and providing a pension 
plan; by increasing salaries of Senate and 
House employees by 50 percent; by cutting 
down the large number of committees; by 
relieving Congress of the chore of governing 
the District of Columbia, and by turning over 
to the Court of Claims the settling of the 
thousand and one small claims which, under 
the present system, must be handled by 
Congress each year. 

The most important reforms proposed are 
those in connection with the present com- 
mittees. The 33 standing committees of the 
Senate would be reduced to 16, and the 48 
House committees would be consolidated 
into 18. All special investigating commit- 
tees would be abolished, their functions going 
to the new standing committees. Most im- 
portant of all, there would be policy com- 
mittees in each Chamber to fashion definite 
programs for both the Republicans and the 
Democrats, thus introducing real party re- 
sponsibility into the national legislature. 

Unfortunately, the La Follette-Monroney 
committee did not strike hard enough at the 
worst evil in the committee system—the rule 
under which chairmen are automatically 
chosen by seniority and given almost auto- 
cratic power over their groups. Committee 
chairmen ought to be chosen for their quali- 
fications and not simply because of their 
good fortune in winning elections. 

A somewhat questionable item among the 
proposed reforms is that which would au- 
thorize the committee to keep a running 
check on the administration of all legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress. This idea is 
sound enough in principle, but until we get 
men of higher caliber than some of the pres- 
ent Members, it might be grossly abused. 
Federal administrators might be subjected 
to endless harassment. As the directly 
elected representatives of the people, the 
men on the Hill obviously have the duty 
of keeping an eye on the administrative 
branch of the Government. This is part of 
our system of checks and balances. How- 
ever, men of the stripe of Martin Dies and 
JOHN RANKIN have shown all too often that 
congressional surveillance can easily be 
turned into mischievous interference and 
obstructionism. 

Perhaps if congressional salaries were 
raised even higher than the committee rec- 
ommends, they would attract men with a 
broader concept of their duties to the Na- 
tional Legislature. The Heller report, pre- 
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pared for the National Planning Association, 
recommended a flat salary of $25,000 a year 
for both Senators and Representatives. Hes- 
itation on the part of the electorate to ap- 
prove such salaries stems largely out of the 
abysmal record of all too many Members of 
the House and the Senate 

In general, the La Follette-Monroney 
recommendations represent a great advance 
toward better government. In a time as 
difficult and complicated as ours—a time in 
which decisions must be made with the ut- 
most intelligence as well as with speed— 
Congress simply must break out of its horse- 
and-buggy pattern. Unless it adapts itself 
to the modern world, Congress inevitably 
will continue to lose prestige in the eyes of 
the people and power in the affairs of the. 
Government. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times of 
March 6, 1946] 


FOR A STRONGER CONGRESS 


The fact long has been recognized that 
Congress needs to modernize itself for the 
transaction of legislative business. The 
complaint has been heard for years that the 
congressional committee system was top- 
heavy and antiquated, that committees and 
individual Members were without the expert 
assistance they needed, that the pay of Mem- 
bers was not sufficient to attract men of 
outstanding ability and that the system of 
representative government itself was threat- 
ened by this weakness. 

Numerous plans of reorganizing and 
streamlining Congress have been submitted 
with zero as the result. The fact remains 
that Congress needs a more efficient organi- 
zation. Now a program to that end has been 
submitted by a joint committee of the body 
itself and, therefore, may receive a better 
hearing than various proposals that have 
come from the outside. This committee, 
headed by Senator La Fo.tetrte, of Wisconsin, 
and Representative Monroney, of Oklahoma, 
has directed its efforts to removal of the 
long recognized weaknesses. 

It proposes, for example, a reduction of 
Senate committees from 33 to 16, and of 
House committees from 48 to 18. It would 
thus avoid the duplication and overlapping of 
committees. At the same time it would em- 
ploy expert assistance, not only for commit- 
tees, but for individual Members of Congress, 
and would require the registration of lobbying 
groups. Also, it would increase the pay of 
Members from $10,000 to $15,000 annually. 

This pay proposal is likely to attract more 
attention than any other, although it is com- 
paratively a minor feature of the reorgani- 
zation program which makes various addi- 
tional recommendations for strengthening 
the legislative body. At various times Con- 
gress has attempted to deal with the pay 
situation but has been afraid of the political 
effects of action. This latest proposal is more 
reasonable than some others, which have 
ransed to a maximum of $25,000 

There can be no doubt that if the recom- 
mended changes were adopted, at least in 
substance, Congress would be a much 
stronger and more effective body than it is to- 
day. It would rise in the esteem of the Ameri- 
can people, and a danger to which the joint 
committee points might be removed. It is 
the danger that the executive branch, with its 
numerous agencies and nonelective officials, 
may usurp the functions constitutionally 
delegated to Congress as a representative of 
the people. 





[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
March 16, 1946] 
MR. TRUMAN ENDORSES REFORM 
Let us hope that President Truman will 
depart for once from his easygoing custom in 
the matter of congressional reform. Speak- 


ing as a real expert in this matter, Mr. Tru- 
man is for the La Follette-Monroney report. 
It should be enacted; it is almost desperately 
urgent that legislation making be brought 
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nearer the demands of the 1940’s. Because of 
his propensity to begin and end his efforts 
for worthy legislation with a verbal blessing, 
however, no one will really expect influential 
action from the President until he actually 
exerts it. 

Mr. Truman is also specifically for the 
registration of lobbyists. It should be done, 
It should be dene, however, with a clear un- 
derstanding that it will neither solve nor 
very much abate the problem of pressure- 
group influence. It will only make the 
lobbyists a bit easier to identify and to 
evaluate. 

One of the better measures against undue 
influence is more expert assistance to Con- 
gress by a more adequate staff. Since better 
pay and retirement privileges will attract 
better men to Congress and make them less 
sensitive to special-interest favors and 
frowns, that provision, too, is a weapon 
against lobbyists. In the end, however, the 
people themselves, and especially the people 
outside special-interest organizations, are the 
only sure weapon. 

The true remedy against selfish lobbies is 
a more representative public opinion which 
has informed itself and then bothered to 
make its Judgments heard. Such a lobby, 
if it is large and resolute en6ugh, could over- 
come congressional inertia and the congres- 
sional disposition to push aside important 
business, including vital parts of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney report. 


CHARGES OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF COM- 
MUNISTS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I feel 
that the provision made by the founding 
fathers for separation of the church and 
the state was a wise one. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as economic matters are 
affected by Government and in view of 
the fact that, naturally, every Christian 
is interested in the economic well-being of 
the people, I think it is perfectly proper 
for clergymen to take an interest in po- 
litical matters. I do not mean that they 
should do so officially, for the church 
and the state should be kept separate; 
but they certainly should have the right 
to counsel with their flocks. 

On the other hand, in the past few 
days there have been two instances which 
have been very disturbing to me. Re- 
cently a clergyman made a statement 
that the State Department was shot 
through with Communists. That state- 
ment was unsupported. More recently, 
in fact, only yesterday or the day be- 
fore, another high church official stated 
that a congressional committee had a 
full-fledged Communist on the pay roll. 
Consequently, today practically every 
employee on Capitol Hill is looking at all 
the other employees, wondering who is 
this full-fledged Communist. Certainly 
that is not a good condition to prevail. 
If people, whether they wear the cloth 
or not, are going to make such charges, 
it seems to me as an individual Senator 
that it would certainly be the proper 
thing to do to name the person so 
charged, rather than to cast general 
aspersions upon every employee of a de- 
partment or upon every person on Capi- 
tol Hill who is employed by one of the 
congressional committees. 


JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
JOHNSTON OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a Jackson Day 
dinner address delivered by Senator JoHNs- 
TON, of South Carolina, at Kansas City, Mo., 
on March 23, 1946, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
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JACKSON DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MITCHELL 


[Mr. MITCHELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorD a Jackson Day 
address delivered by him at Spokane, Wash., 
March 23, 1946, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


JACKSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LUCAS 


[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator LucAs at the Jackson Day 
banquet at Providence, R. I., March 23, 1946, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SHRINE TO ST. PATRICK AT ST. PAT- 
RICK, MO.—EDITORIAL FROM KAHOKA 
GAZETTE-HERALD 


[Mr. BRIGGS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REecorp an editorial from 
the Kahoka Gazette-Herald of St. Patrick, 
Mo., relating to a shrine to honor St. Patrick, 
being built at St. Patrick, Mo., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


USES OF THE BRITISH LOAN—EDITORIAL 
FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 

titled “Uses of the British Loan,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of February 

8, 1946, which appears in the Appendix.] 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD several editorials 


relating to the reorganization of Congress, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


BROADCASTING OF CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCEEDINGS—ARTICLE BY JACK 
H. POLLACK 


{Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an article entitled 
“Shall We Broadcast Congress?” written by 
Jack H. Pollack and published in Liberty 
magazine for February 17, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CREATION OF A WORLD REPUBLIC 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, on 
October 24, I submitted a resolution 
asking the Senate to go on record as 
favoring the creation of a world repub- 
lic. At the present time I should like 
to submit some supplementary material 
for printing in the Recorp because I 
have been mailing many copies of the 
resolution and the speech I made at 
that time. More than 100,000 copies 
have been sent out as the result of re- 
quests which have come to my office. 
This supplementary material is sub- 
mitted for the Recorp in order that it 
may be included with a new printing of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Many events have transpired since Senate 
Resolution 183 was introduced which would 


be very encouraging to the advocates of 
world government— 

The Dublin (Mass.) conference of promi- 
nent citizens from many fields of endeavor. 

The petition signed by 1,000 outstanding 
Americans headed by Albert Einstein ad- 
dressed to President Truman urging him to 
take the lead in the fight for world govern- 
ment. 

The Rollins (Fla.) College conference to 
promote world government which was at- 
tended by a large number of carefully chosen 
educators, scientists, jurists, writers, farm 
and labor leaders. 
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The recent statement of Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, strongly adyo- 
cating world government. 

The statement of Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, of Great Britain, that he was ready to 
discuss world government with other inter- 
ested parties or nations. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of Canada, 
said that world government was in his opin- 
ion the only way to keep peace in the world. 

The new French Constitution specifically 
provides for and makes it possible for that 
nation to join with other nations in creating 
a world government. 

Complying with requests from individuals 
and organized groups interested in wuorid 
government over 100,000 copies of Senate 
Resolution 183 have been distributed. 

Before attending the London meeting of 
the UNO, Senator CONNALLY, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, said flatly, 
“We do not want world government.” In 
reporting to the Senate upon his return from 
London Senator CONNALLY said that there 
had been discussion among the UNO dele- 
gates favorable to the idea of turning that 
Organization into a world government 
“eventually.” 

Those interested in world government 
should read The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery 
Rooves (Harper & Bro., publishers). This 
splendid book answers most of the arguments 
again world government such as the talk 
about sacrificing our sovereignty.and that 
different economic systems cannot live peace- 
ably under one roof. 

Another new book that presents the dark 
alternatives to world government is One 
World or None, published by Whittlesey 


House, a division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (H. R. 5890) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a timely 
and appropriate editorial entitled “South 
Stands To Gain Under Economy in Which 
Higher Wages Prevail,” published in the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent of March 
27, 1946. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SOUTH STANDS TO GAIN UNDER ECONOMY IN 
WHICH HIGHER WAGES PREVAIL 


Most southern leaders are coming to thec« 
conclusions: 

The Nation is in for a period of high wage 
economy. 

The South stands to gain as much from 
this trend as any other section, and prob- 
ably more. 


The Southern States should, with ther 


many advantages, be able to stand up '0 
competition with the remainder of the Na- 
tion on an equalized wage scale. 
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If the South is unable to do this in view 
of its potentialities, there is something wrong 
with our political and business leadership. 

Then there are these accepted facts: 

Government regulation of wages, as the 
Independent noted recently, will continue. 

The South, as an integral part of the Na- 
tion, will find its wages regulated along with 
those in other States. 

This regulation will be 
higher. 

Some Representatives of the South in Con- 
gress apparently have lost sight of the trend 
or else they have lost contact with the 
people they represent. 

In this respect, the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer correctly comments: 

“Those southerners who are ganging up 
with Republican Members of Congress to 
kill measures that will sign the death blow 
to low wages and low prices of farm products, 
do not reflect the spirit of the great masses 
of the people of the South. 

“From the day Roosevelt’s New Deal pro- 
posals lifted the country out of depression, 
the Republicans, or most of them, have voted 
as the plutocrats wished them to vote and 
against liberal and helpful laws. They know 
where their bread is buttered and receive big 
campaign contributions. The Democrats 
who gang up with these reactionaries get 
nothing but denial of better conditions for 
their constituents.” 

Certainly there are conditions when south- 
ern Representatives in the Congress find 
themselves alone, such as in the case of the 
FEPC. Both northern Republicans and 
Democrats gang them on that. 

But as for measures affecting the wage 
scales of the masses of southern people, 
southern Democrats certainly aren't build- 
ing their own political futures or helping 
their constituents when they fall in with the 
traditional Republican opposition to con- 
crete acts designed to help the so-called 
little people. And the Lord knows there 
are millions of them in the South who are 
just now finding the dim light of hope in the 
economic blackness that has so long shad- 
owed this rich and promising area. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia {Mr. Russe.u], for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. PEeppPEr], 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hope 
a vote has not been ordered on this 
amendment, because the able Senator 
from Oklahoma |Mr. THomas] expects 
to address himself to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, but 
that does not shut off debate, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be recog- 
nized now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, but, as I understand, 
that does not in any wise interfere with 
discussion of the subject. 


progressively 


The 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 


President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. To the 


end that all Senators present May un- 
xXCII——172 
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derstand the rule, is it not the rule that 
at any time prior to the actual calling 
of the roll and prior to some Senator 
answering when his name is called, any 
Member of the Senate may obtain the 
floor and address the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. . 

Mr. THOMAS .of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, before the vote is taken on 
this amendment I desire to submit for 
the REcorD some reasons why I am sup- 
porting it. I refer to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russe_t]. The debate to date in 
opposition to amendment has been cal- 
culated to leave the impression that 
we are now in the midst of gigantic in- 
flation. Mr. President, the facts do not 
justify such a conclusion. 

After the last war it took the adminis- 
tration in power at that time some 6 
years to come to a decision as to where 
the price level should be stabilized so as 
to enable the Government to balance its 
Budget. That decision was not reached 
until 1926. In 1926 the administration 
in power decided that the price level 
during that year was about at the point 
where the people could produce, could 
make money, could pay their taxes, and 
could keep the Government a going con- 
cern. Ir that year the administration 
adopted the present plan for arriving at 
the price level. An average of the price 
of each of approximately 750 commodi- 
ties was taken as the basis of that price 
level, and the average of the prices of 
those commodities was made the basis 
or 100 percent. That was done at a time 
when the United States was at peace 
with all the world. It was a time when 
the party in power boasted that we were 
having the Coolidge era of prosperity. 
At that time—1926—the country had 
facing it a national debt of approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000. At that time the 
Budget was $4,250,000,000. So, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with a national debt of only $20,- 
000,000,000, and with an Annual Budget 
of only $4,250,000,000, the administra- 
tion decided that a price level of 100, 
which was the average of the current 
prices of those commodities throughout 
the entire year 1926, would be the proper 
basis for a price level to assure the con- 
tinuation of the Government. 

Today, Mr. President, after the recent 
war, we find we have suggested Budget 
estimates of some $35,000,000,000. We 
find we have a national debt approach- 
ing $300,000,000.000. Itis now more than 
$280,000,000,000. Even with the enor- 
mous increase in the national debt and 
the enormous increase in the Budget esti- 
mates, the average of the prices for the 
commodities to which I have referred 
stands at only 108 percent of what it 
was in 1926. 

Mr. WILEY. Did the Senator say 108 
percent? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. One- 
hundred-and-eight-plus percent. Mean- 
ing a fraction of 1 percent. 

So, Mr. President, if we can have con- 
fidence in the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—which are official—we 
find that today the price level is 8-plus 
percent above what the price level was 
in 1926. That is all the inflation we 
have, save in the black market. I do 
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not know what the prices are in the black 
markets of this Nation. But the same 


b&9 


‘official figures show that the price Ievel, 


now covering almost 900 commodities, 
stands at 108-plus percent. 

It is my contention, Mr. President, 
that this Nation cannot service the pres- 
ent national debt and pay the interest 
upon the debt and eventually pay off 
the debt and keep this country a going 
concern on the basis of the present price 
level. Some persons may say I am an in- 
flationist. If so, my reasoning and my 
position are based upon the facts as I see 
them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me inquire of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
whether it is not true that too many 
people base their opinion of the present 
price level on the very low price levels 
which existed during the period of the 
depression in the 1930’s. Many persons 
to whom I have talked or those with 
whom I have come in contact or those 
who have written to me speak about or 
refer to a wild degree of inflation at the 
present time. However, the Senator 
from Oklahoma has just stated the facts. 
As compared with 1926, which, for that 
decade, was taken as an average year of 
fairly good general business, the general 
price level has risen only 8 percent since 
that time. 

In considering the idea of price infla- 
tion which many people hold at the pres- 
ent time, I think they Make the mistake 
of comparing the present price level with 
the very low price level which was 
reached during the depression years. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Kansas is 
exactly correct. Those who contend that 
we now have wild inflation must remem- 
ber the time when we had 19-cent wheat 
in my State; they must remember when 
we had 15-cent corn throughout the Na- 
tion, Z2'2-cent hogs, 2'-cent cattle, and 
thousands upon thousands of unem- 
ployed people walking the streets and the 
highways looking for work. Of course, 
if that should be the basis, then we do 
have higher prices row. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the prices I have just referred to 
were abnormally low—so low that the 
country could not live and pay its bills. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to add that 
neither agriculture nor business could 
have survived on the extraordinarily low 


President, will the 


price level which existed during the 
1930's, the depression period. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank 


the Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to show 
those who wish to go back to the low 
prices of 1930, 1931, and 1932, just what 
they wish to go back to in connection 
with the national debt and the average 


budget which we must face. In 1932 we 
had low prices. In 1932 the only money 
the Treasury could collect from the 


people was a little over $2,000,000,000 in 
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taxes. A little more than $2,000,000,090 
in Federal taxes is all that could be col- 
lected in 1932 from the people of this 
Nation. Mr. President, how far would 
$2,000,000,000 in taxes go today? It re- 
quires some $7,000,000,000 to pay the in- 
terest on the national debt. That is the 
first item of debt which the people must 
face. The next thing which the people 
must face in the way of taxes is the 
collection of sufficient money to take care 
of the requirements of the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force ‘in order to protect the 
interests of our people at home and 
abroad. We do not now know just how 
large a military establishment we should 
maintain. But, for the next few years, 
at least, it will cost billions of dollars to 
support the Army and the Navy. It is 
safe to say that in addition to the neces- 
sity of collecting $7,000,000,000 of taxes 
to pay interest, it will cost at least $5,000,- 
000,009 to maintain a military estab- 
lishment, and we do not know how far 
into the future we will have to maintain 
so large an Army and Navy. 

Thirdly, Mr. President, we must take 
care of our returning veterans. Less 
than an hour ago the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate completed 
hearings on one item in a bill pending 
before the committee in which the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is asking 
for a quarter of a billion dollars merely 
to build temporary shacks for the use of 
returning veterans. In addition to being 
supplied with housing, those veterans 
must be rehabilitated. That will cost 
additional billions. We must also build 
hospitals for them and take care of them 
while they are in the hospitals. That will 
require further billions. In the next 2 
years, from two and one-half billion to 
three billion dollars will be required in 
order to take care of the expenses asso- 
ciated with returning veterans from 
World War II. We also must take care 
of the veterans of World War I as well 
as those of other past wars. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the present estimate is that it will 
cost the people of America approximately 
$15,000,000,000 to take care of expenses 
incident to our past wars, not only during 
this year but the next year and a number 
of years to come. 

Incident to war alone, we start off with 
a burden upon our shoulders of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000 each year. To the 
$15,000,000,000 we must add some $10,- 
000,000,000 to meet the expenses of the 
regular departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Budget will be at 
least $25,000,000,000 per annum for many 
years tocome. Add to that another $10,- 
000,000,000 necessary to take care of 
State, county, city, and district govern- 
ments, and we will have total costs of 
government approximating some $35,- 
000,000,000 per annum. For the immedi- 
ate years even a greater sum will be re- 
quired. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
statement which was made up today. 
The Budget estimates pending before 
Congress for the coming fiscal year 1947 
total $29,292,139,510.66. How can people 
make sufficient money on a low-price 
level to pay the enormous tax which the 
Government will require? 

There are some persons connected with 
this administration who are trying to 
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prevent other persons from making any 
profit whatever. If they are successful 
in their efforts, where will the money 
come from? It will come from the same 
source that it is coming from now. We 
are not collecting enough money through 
taxes today to pay the bills. A few days 
ago the Secretary of the Treasury is 
quoted as having said that we are ap- 
proaching a time when we may probably 
see a balanced Budget. Not in 1946 or 
1947, however, but at some early date. 
So, in order to get money today to pay 
our bills—we are not selling bonds any- 
more to speak of—we must rely first, 
upon taxes, and if taxes cannot be col- 
lected in a sufficient amount to meet our 
debts, we must print bonds, place them in 
the banks, and write checks against the 
credit thus created. That is what we are 
doing at this hour. 

Mr. President, with respect to finances 
I do not believe that the United States 
as a nation is any smarter than some of 
the other nations in the world. During 
World War I Italy became involved in 
debt. So heavily in debt was Italy at the 
end of that war that the Italian people 
Saw no chance of paying their bonded 
indebtedness on the basis of the then 
value of the lira, the lira being the mone- 
tary unit of Italy. Based upon gold, the 
lira was worth 19.3 cents. In order to 
meet their obligations, pay as much as 
they could on their national debt, and 
keep their country going, the Italian 
Government devaluated the gold lira to 
some 545 cents. That, was a devaluation 
of about 75 percent, 

Aiter World War I France was also in- 
volved in debt. Her franc was valued, in 
terms of gold, at 19.3 cents, and she was 
so heavily in debt that she saw no chance 
to pay her obligations. So she devalu- 
ated her monetary unit to 2.85 cents, or 
less than 3 cents a franc. 

Mr. President, I am not advocating 
that the American dollar be devaluated 
75 percent as was the Italian lira. Iam 
not urging that the American dollar be 
devaluated as much as the French franc 
was devaluated. I am asking only that 
the price level be allowed to edge upward 
to the point where the people can make 
enough money to pay their taxes and 
keep this country a going concern. By 
“country” I mean not only the United 
States, but the various States, counties, 
and districts. I cannot now say where 
the value of the dollar should be placed. 
It required a Republican administration 
from 1921 to 1926, some 6 years, to come 
to a conclusion as to where the value of 
the dollar should be placed in order to 
enable the administration to carry on. 
It is my judgment that it will require 
whatever administration may be in 
power from this time henceforth a num- 
ber of years to ascertain just where the 
dollar should be placed in terms of prop- 
erty in order to enable this country to 
continue as a going concern. 

So, Mr. President, when someone says 
that we are to have higher prices, it does 
not unduly alarm me because I know 
that higher prices are coming and that 
a higher price level must be maintained. 
I would rather see it edge up slowly. It 
is now only 8 percent above what it was 
in 1926. SoIam not unduly alarmed at 
the prospect of an increase in prices. 
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We have heard it stated on the floor 
of the Senate that today the farmers are 
enjoying great prosperity. I exhibit to 
the Senate a newspaper printed close to 
the Capital. It is known as the Mont- 
gomery County Sentinel, published at 
Rockville, Md., almost in the shadow of 
the dome of the Capitol. The date of 
this issue was Thursday, March 14, only 
2 weeks ago. Let me exhibit to the 
Senate page 2, containing advertisements 
under the heading “Public sale.” The 
first is an advertisement by George RE. 
Biddison, who is selling off the livestock 
from his land which is not far from 
Rockville, Md. 

Advertisement No. 2, “Public sale.” J] 
shall read the first line: 

Discontinuing farming, the undersigned 
offers his property for sale. 


The farmer is Charles L. Rice, route 
3, Frederick, Md. 

Next, “Public sale”: 

Intending to discontinue farming, * * * 
Ray Wisner, Frederick, Rural Route 1. 


“For sale.” The Commonwealth 
Farms are being sold at public sale by 
the owner, Mr. W. W. Moore. He is also 
Selling out. 

The next page contains practically 
nothing but flaming public-sale adver- 
tisements; and that in a newspaper pub- 
lished almost within the sight of the 
Capitol. The farms are being sold in the 
immediate neighborhood of Washing- 
ton. 

Of course, someone may say the farm- 
ers made so much money during the war 
that they are going to retire, but I can- 
not take that viewpoint. Agriculture 1s 
not in a prosperous condition today. It 
is true the farmeis are getting more for 
their wheat than during the depression 
days; they are getting more for their cot- 
ton, their corn, their hogs, their cattle, 
and other commodities than during the 
depression; but everything else has gone 
up. The things the farmers have to buy 
have gone up; labor has gone up; farm 
machinery, when the farmer can get it, 
has gone up. So while the farmers are 
getting more for the things they produce 
they certainly are not in a prosperous 
condition today as is evidenced by these 
for-sale advertisements close to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doves 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. May I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa to the fact that from 1940 to 1945 
the farm population of the country de- 
creased 5,000,000. The farm population 
was approximately 30,000,000 in 1940 but 
was reduced to 25,000,000, approximately, 
in 1945. 

I am sure the Senator from Oklahoma 
will agree that people do not leave a loca- 
tion or an industry unless they can bet- 
ter themselves in some other location 
and industry. Is it not the best answer 
to any question about the degree of farm 
prosperity as compared with conditions 
that exist in other industries, that 
5,000,000 people in the United States ol 


I yield 
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America have left the farms for other 
employment during the past 5 years? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
Senator’s statement is exactly correct. 
I have before me the agricultural statis- 
tics for 1944. The farm population has 
dwindled 7,000,000 in the last few dec- 
ades. My State has lost almost a half 
a million farmers and other States in 
the Central West have lost farm popula- 
tion. Every food-producing State in the 
Central West has lost population. My 
State lost a Member of the House of 
Representatives because the population 
had dwindled, and those who left did not 
all go to towns and cities. They left the 
farm and left the State, many of them 
not to return. They went to places 
where they could get more money than 
they could earn by producing farm com- 
modities in my State of Oklahoma. 
That is another evidence that farming is 
not prosperous at the present time, and 
has not been for years. 

My attention was called, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to a pamphlet that came to my 
office recently. It is an advance print of 
some pages from the County Gentleman. 
This article is entitled “Detroit Takes 
the Farm Road.” I have read the article. 
It is very instructive, and very interest- 
ing, and, knowing conditions as I know 
them, the article is based upon facts. I 
desire to read for the REcorD a very brief 
extract or outline of the contents of this 
article. I quote: 

Prosperity begins on the farm. Unless the 
former is prosperous, industry cannot be 
prosperous, labor cannot be prosperous, no- 
body can be prosperous. 


Is that the truth? Mr. President, I 
assert that those statements are correct, 
they are true. I read further: 

This is the new economic religion sweeping 
Detroit which Arthur Barlett, an associate 
editor of County Gentleman, recently dis- 
covered when he discussed agriculture with 
top-bracket industrialists in the motor 
capital. 

Detroiters list four fundamental facts to 
sustain their theory of the farmer’s prime 
importance: 

1. All of us are totally dependent on the 
farm for the necessities of life—food, cloth- 
ing, much of our shelter, some of our fuel. 

2. A substantial portion of industry's raw 
materials comes from the farm (65 percent 
is the figure cited). 

3. Forty percent of our population lives on 
the farm or in rural areas which depend al- 
most entirely on the farm for a living. 

Since no city in the United States re- 
blenishes its population, we have to look 
to those who now live in rural areas to supply 
citizenry to the cities. 


Now, I desire to call attention for the 
<ecord to some other facts. Statistics 
show that the national income is approx- 
imately seven times the income of the 
farm population of America. The na- 
Qonal income, whatever it may be and 
whatever year may be taken, is approxi- 
mately seven times the amount that the 
farmers make in any one year. If anyone 
doubts that statement, I shall place in the 
RecorpD in a moment figures showing the 
farm income and also the national in- 
come for a number of years. Someone 
May say that farm income depends upon 
the national income; that as the na- 
tional income goes up the farm income 
goes up. The facts are that the na- 
ional income is approximately seven 
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times the income of agriculture. In 1943 
the farm income was $22,000,000,000 and 
the national income was $147,000,000,000. 
Multiply the farm income—$22,000,000,- 
000—by 7 and the result is $154,000,- 
000,000. 

In 1942 the farm income was $18,000,- 
000,000, and the national income was 
$120,000,000,000. Multiply the $18,000,- 
000,000 farm income by 7 and the result 
is $126,000,000,000. I am omitting the 
millions. If the millions were included, 
it would be more nearly accurate. 

In 1941 the farm income was $13,000,- 
000,000. The national income was $94,- 
000,000,000. Multiply $13,000,000,000— 
the farm income—by 7 and we get $91,- 
000,000,000. 

In 1940 the national income was $78,- 
000,000,000. The farm income was $10,- 
000,000,000. Multiply $10,000,000,000 by 
7 and we get $70,000,000,000. 

In 1939 the farm income was $10,000,- 
000,000. The national income was $71,- 
000,000,000. Multiply $10,000,000,000 by 
7 and we get $70,000,000,000. 

So it is a statistical fact that the na- 
tional income, in any year is approxi- 
mately 7 times the income of agriculture. 

If the desire is to drag the national in- 
come down, then drag the farm income 
down. If the desire is to increase the 
national income, increase the farm in- 
come, and thereby we will increase the 
national income. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss this matter for any great additional 
length of time. I am for the amend- 
ment. In the form of a bill it has passed 
the House on two separate occasions. 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held hearings on a similar 
bill and such committee reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate. 

At a later date the Senate passed the 
bill and sent it to the House, but I think 
before the bill reached the House, or 
immediately thereafter, a question arose 
about coal strikes. The argument was 
made that if the bill were enacted it 
would have a tendency somewhat to 
raise the cost of farm products, so far as 
the parity price was concerned, that that 
would give the leaders of the striking 
coal miners an added excuse, or an added 
argument, for enforcing their demands 
for higher wages, and the powers that be 
had the bill returned to the Senate. 

Mr. President, we are told that if this 
amendment shall be enacted it will in- 
crease the cost of living. A few days ago 
some who are opposing this amendment 
approved an increase of 184 cents an 
hour in indistrial wages. As a result 
of that increase, immediately the price 
of steel was raised approximately $5 a 
ton. When the price of steel goes up, 
the price of automobiles must go up, the 
price of farm tractors must go up, the 
price of plows and harrows and nails 
and wire must go up, and those are 
things the farmers have to buy. If of- 
ficials are content with inflation in steel 
products, in automobiles, in farm trac- 
tors and plows, the things the farmer has 
to buy, why do they object viciously and 
loudly to a little increase in income going 
to the farmer? 

Mr. President, let me ask this question. 
Conceding that the amendment, if it 
shall be agreed to and is signed by the 
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President, does increase the income of 
the farmer slightly, if he is entitled to 
such increase, why should not the in- 
crease be granted? 

I contend that the farmer is entitled 
to this increase, but I want the Rrcorp 
to show that the amendment will not 
of itself raise prices. This does not guar- 
antee the farmer an increase for his cot- 
ton, or an increase in the price of his 
wheat or his hogs or his cattle. It mere- 
ly increases the parity price, and the 
parity price is the goal the administra- 
tion has set as a price the farmer should 
have if he can get it. It is up to him to 
get the increased price if he can. The 
argument made that it is going to raise 
prices somewhat weighs only slightly 
with me. 

When the vote comes upon the amend- 
ment, I expect to vote for it. I wish 
to say that the farm income is very small 
in proportion to other incomes, and I 
desire in conclusion to give for the Rrec- 
ORD my analysis on this particular point. 

It is my contention that the present 
parity law is deficient. The present par- 
ity formula is not, in my opinion, satis- 
factory. In my opinion the present parity 
law is not fair, it is not just to the 
farmers of the country, for the reason 
that it does not include farm labor costs 
in the making up of the parity price. 

Let me ask this question: What con- 
cern which manufactures’ products 
could live if that concern did not add 
its labor cost to the price of the thing 
it produced? The farmer has to pro- 
duce, and he does not get the benefit 
of his labor costs in making up his 
price. 

I contend that a farm is a factory. 
A farm is just as much of a factory as is 
any concern that can be named. A farm 
produces livestock, a farm produces corn, 
a farm produces wheat, a farm produces 
the things which the people eat and the 
things they wear, so a farm is a factory. 

All other factories are allowed to use 
their labor costs in fixing the prices of 
their products, save the farmer, and I 
contend that until the parity formula is 
changed, the farmers will not have a 
fair and just parity price for their prod- 
ucts. 

Some of our people contend that the 
farmers are enjoying unparalleled pros- 
perity. I shall place some figures in the 
Recorp to show that that is not true, 
even today, after a world-wide war, at a 
time when we have in circulation al- 
most $28,000,000,000 of money. At the 
time of the last war we had only about 
$6,000,000,000 in cicculation. Today we 
have almost $28,000,000,000. 

At the time of the last war we had 
scarcely fifty billion of credit money in 
circulation. Now we have over one hun- 
dred and fifty billion of credit money in 
circulation. It is more than that, be- 
cause I am speaking in conservative 
figures. 


Our nonfarm population seems to 


think the farmers are enjoying unparal- 
leled prosperity, and I wish now to place 
in the Recorp facts showing that in the 
past farming has been neither pleasant 
nor profitable, and I can speak with 
much authority, because I was born and 
raised on a farm. 
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Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
fact that the demand for food and fiber 
has increased, the farm population has 
decreased, as related by the Senator 
from Kansas. In 1930 there were over 
32,000,000 people living on farms. In 
1845 the number has decreased to some 
25,000,000, showing a loss of over 1,- 
000.000 in our farm population, and this 
despite the fact that more food is re- 
quired, and despite the further fact that 
farm conditions have improved in the 
last third of a century. 

Again, it is contended by some that 
farmers are among the most prosperous 
groups of our people. To reach such a 
conclusion they must remember 20-cent 
wheat, 15-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, and 
3-cent hogs and cattle, and then compare 
the 1932-33 prices with the prices of to- 
day, and conclude that farming is one 
of our most prosperous industries. 

It is further true that while wages, 
salaries, and industrial prices have ad- 
vanced, farm prices have been held down 
to the levels of prices current in 1926. 
Some are far below what they were in 
1926. For example, oil is a farm prod- 
uct. The oil we produce comes from the 
land, from holes drilled in the land. It 
ic a farm product, and the price of oil is 
only 61 percent of parity today. In 
other words, oil and oil products are only 
61 percent as high today as they were in 
1926. 

Mr. President, the year 1944 is sup- 
posed to have been one of our most pros- 
perous years for all groups of our people. 
What are the facts? In that year the 
total annual income was about $160,- 
000,090,000. Of this sum, 25,000,000 
farmers received on the average $920 
each, and 113,000,000 nonfarmers re- 
ceived on the average $1,200 each. The 
farm population received $920, the work- 
ers and the nonfarm population received 
$1,200 each. On farms all members of the 
family work, and that cannot be said of 
the members of nonfarm families. 

During the year 1944 the average in- 
come of all our people was $1,160 per 
capita. Thus the record shows that in- 
dustrial and nonfarm personnel received 
more than the average annual income, 
while farmers received $240 less, which 
should be convincing proof that farm- 
ing, even in World War times, is not a 
prosperous activity. 

The fact that farmers have quit farm- 
ing, sold out, and gone to town to com- 
pete with those working in industry is to 
me no mystery. The fact that advertise- 
ments are placed in a newspaper printed 
only a few miles from the Capitol offer- 
ing farm land for sale and offering farm 
animals and equipment for sale is to me 
no mystery. What are the farmers go- 
ing to do? Some might say the farmers 
have made so much money they are re- 
tiring and living on their incomes. That 
is not true. If Senators will investigate 
the circumstances surrounding these 
farm sales and the condition of the own- 
ers of the farms, they will find that farm- 
ers cannot make money at present prices, 
so they are selling out and going to towns 
to get jobs in competition with indus- 
trial workers. 

Mr. President, fair farm prices will 
decrease farmer competition with indus- 
trial labor. As it is now, with low farm 
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prices compared with what farmers have 
to pay for their labor and for the things 
they have to buy, the farmers are leaving 
the farms, moving to the towns and the 
cities, and there entering into competi- 
tion with industrial labor. 

Mr. President, it is my contention that 
if farm prices were placed on a fair par- 
ity with labor and industrial prices, peo- 
ple would go back to the farms and be- 
gin to produce and be able to make at 
least a fair and decent living. 

The present parity law is delinquent, 
and, therefore, defective. Until the law 
is amended to include all farm-labor 
costs—and that is the purpose of the 
Russell amendment—agriculture will 
continue to lag behind labor and indus- 
try, and farmers will remain in a sub- 
strata section of our economic life. It 
is my contention that an increase of only 
a slight amount in the parity formula, 
as provided by the Russell amendment, 
will have a psychological effect upon the 
agricultural population which will be 
highly beneficial. 

Mr. President, as we increase farm 
prices, the national income will go up. 
As we lower farm prices and decrease 
farm income, the national income falls. 
I contend that our enormous national 
debt cannot be serviced and we cannot 
meet the budget requirements on a low 
national income. The national income 
must be higher. So, as I see the picture, 
we are going to have high industrial 
wages, high common wages, high sal- 
aries, high prices of farm commodities, 
high prices generally, sufficiently high to 
enable the people to make enough money 
to pay the necessary taxes to support 
the Government. If that is not done, 
what will Government bonds be worth? 
I know the bondholders do not like to 
hear a speech of this character, but un- 
less the people make sufficient money to 
enable them to pay the taxes which are 
necessary to pay the interest on the bonds 
of the Government, what is going to hap- 
pen to the bonds? Only one thing— 
repudiation and default. I am not in 
favor of reducing the value of a Govern- 
ment bond a single cent below what is 
necessary in order to protect the equity 
of the holder. If that can be done at 
100 percent, that is what I want. But if 
we cannot maintain the price level at 
100 percent and pay the interest and pay 
the principal of the bonds, it will either 
mean repudiation or we will have to re- 
duce the value of the dollar and increase 
prices so we can meet our obligations, 


and the meeting of our obligations has, 


been the goal of this country from the 
beginning, and I am sure it is the goal 
at the present time. 

So, Mr. President, as I see the eco- 
nomic picture, prices are going to go up 
to that point where the people can 
make sufficient money to pay their ob- 
ligations. If they do not, what will hap- 
pen? We will have to keep on with what 
is called deficit financing, which means 
printing more bonds, putting the bonds 
in the banks and writing checks against 
the credit thus created and when that 
process is continued indefinitely, then 
what will happen? Then the crash will 
come, and what we have seen happen 
abroad will be nothing in comparison to 
what will happen in this country. 
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Mr. President, I am for a balanceg 
budget. In order that there may be a 
balanced budget people will have to 
make sufficient money to pay sufficient 
taxes to balance the budget. I conteng 
that the Russell amendment to the penq- 
ing bill is only simple justice to the 
farm population of America, and its 
adoption is necessary in order to enable 
the agricultural population of America 
to pay their share of the running ex. 
penses of their Government. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presj- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagred to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5400) 
making appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, for civil functions 
administered by the War Department, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kerr, Mr. Manoy, 
Mr. Norrett, Mr. HENDRICKS, Mi. Kir- 
wan, Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, Mr. Case 
of South Dakota, and Mr. Trssott were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, anc for other purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS cbtained the flcor. 

Mr. MURRAY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Green Murdock 
Austin Guffey Murray 
Bailey Gurney Myers 

Ball Hart O’Daniel 
Bankhead Hatch O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hayden Overton 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Pepper 
Brewster Hill Reed 
Bridges Hoey Revercomb 
Briggs Huffman Russell 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield Knowland Smith 

Byrd La Follette Stewart 
Capehart Langer Taft 

Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chavez McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McKellar Tobey 
Eastland McMahon Tunnell 
Ellender Maybank Vandenberg 
Ferguson Mead Walsh 
Fulbright Millikin Wheeler 
George Mitchell White 
Gerry Moore Wiley 
Gossett Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gos- 
SETT in the chair). Seventy-eight Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have an 
unusual amount of confidence in the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry (Mr. 
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Tuomas of Oklahoma]. He has been 
a Member of the Senate for a long time. 
As one who serves on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with him, I 
should like to testify to his efficiency and 
courtesy at all times as chairman of that 
committee. 

However, I was utterly surprised to 
hear such a distinguished Member of 
the Senate say he had no fear of infla- 
tion. To one who lived in the inflation- 
ary period following World War I, that 
statement came as a surprise. I am 
sure the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and all other Members of 
ithe Senate remember that immediately 
following World War I, when prices 
started to drop, the average farm income 
decreased from $1,360 a year to $460 a 
year: and in the 5 years following that 
depression, 453,000 farmers lost their 
farms through mortgage foreclosures. 
That is what the statistics show. Those 
who lived in the great agricultural areas 
at that time well remember exactly what 
happened with respect to high prices, 
both in regard to the commodities which 
were produced on the farms and in re- 
eard to farm lunds themselves. As one 
Senator of the United States and as an 
individual who owns farm lands in the 
central part of Illinois, I do not care to 
see that condition occur again. That is 
one of the basic reasons for my opposi- 
tion to the so-called Russell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, once again I wish to 
explain briefly to the Senate, and par- 
ticularly to some of the newer Members 
of the Senate who are not on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
exactly what the parity formula is. I 
do not undertake to say that I am an 
expert on the question, because it is 
a complex one. People who do not 
understand the parity formula are con- 
stantly writing to me about it. 

Mr. President, in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, the Congress laid 
down the policy as to parity, and de- 
clared, among other things, that it was 
“our policy to reestablish prices to farm- 
ers at a level that will give agricultural 
commodities a purchasing power with 
respect to articles that farmers buy 
equivalent to the purehasing power of 
agricultural commodities in the base 
period.” That was the original formula 
which was worked out at that particular 
time after being labored over for many 
days by the leaders of agricultural 
thought in the Nation. 

The base period for agricultural com- 
modities other than potatoes and to- 
bacco is from August 1909 to July 1914. 
I wish to put into the Recorp at this 
point a statement showing how the base 
price was determined. Its complexity 
demonstrates to the Senate how long 
those then responsible for the par- 
ity formula must have labored in con- 
ceiving the formula, and why I am op- 
posed to tampering with the formula at 
this time in such a haphazard way as is 
proposed by this amendment. 

Simply stated, the steps or methods 
used in calculating parity prices for agri- 
cultural commodities are: 

First. A base price is determined. 
Where satisfactory data are available 
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this is done by averaging the prices re- 
ceived by farmers for the 60 months be- 
ginning August 1909 and ending July 
1914. The average price of cotton during 
this period, for example, was 12.4 cents 
a pound, while corn averaged 64.2 cents 
a bushel and wheat averaged 88.4 cents 
a bushel. The base prices for tobacco and 
for a considerable number of fruits and 
vegetables, including potatoes, are aver- 
ages of the season average prices for the 
marketing seasons falling within the 120 
months, August 1919 to July 1929, or the 
60 months, August 1934 to July 1939. 

Second. An index of prices paid, in- 
cluding interest and taxes is calculated. 
To begin with, the prices of 86 items used 
in family living and 94 items used in farm 
production are collected. These items 
include clothing; household supplies; 
food; furniture and furnishings; building 
materials; automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors; feed; farm machinery; fertilizer; 
equipment and supplies, inclucing gas, 
oil, and tires; and seed. The estimated 
quantity of each commodity bought by 
farmers is used to combine these prices 
into an index. Allowances for taxes and 
mortgage interest payable per acre on 
farm real estate are also included. 

Mr. President, that index as of Jan- 
uary 1946 was 1.77. When we multiply 
1.77 by 88.4, which was the average price 
of wheat during the base period 1909 to 
1914, we have a parity price for wheat 
of $1.56 a bushel. That was the parity 
price of wheat figured out under the for- 
mula created by the Congress through 
the Triple A Act in 1933. 

In the case of corn the index of -1.77 
multiplied by 64.2 gives a-price for corn 
of $1.14, that being the parity price at 
the present time. 

Mr. President, according to the sta- 
tistics furnished to me by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, if the Russell 
amendment were enacted into law, the 
price index would increase from 1.77 to 
2.36. When we multiply 2.36 by 84 we 
have a parity price for wheat of $2.07. 
In other words, the parity price is boosted 
practically 3343 percent. In the case of 
corn it goes from 64.2, multiplied by 2.36, 
or $1.51 as the parity price for corn. 

Mr. President, those figures have been 
worked out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and I assume that no one will se- 
riously challenge what will happen to 
these two commodities, wheat and corn. 
What will happen to those commodities 
will happen to every other basic com- 
modity which is included in the pending 
amendment. 

We who live in the Corn Belt district 
are somewhat fearful of parity for corn 
at $1.55. In the event we get a parity 
price of $1.55 and the price of our corn 
should go to $1.55, it will be necessary to 
raise the price of hogs and cattle far 
above what they are at the present time, 
and both are now above parity. Eighty- 
five percent of our corn is fed to hogs 
and cattle which are raised in the Corn 
Belt district. The price of hogs and 
cattle always follows the price of corn, 
and I believe that I am expressing the 
sentiment of practically every corn farm- 
er who understands this problem when 
I say that they are very well satisfied 
with the parity price as it now stands. 
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Certainly they do not desire such a tre- 
mendous increase in parity through this 
type of legislation. 

Mr. President, the farmer buys many 
articles. He does not raise everything 
he eats. If the parity price of corn 
should go to $1.55, the price of food which 
the farmers must buy—and which the 
public as a whole must buy—would in- 
crease accordingly. hose consumers 
frozen to a pension or salary would re- 
ceive a severe economic jolt. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if this 
amendment should become the basic law 
of the land, the price-support program 
would be seriously jeopardized. We have 
gone a long way in behalf of the Ameri- 
can farmer by giving him a support pro- 
gram for 2 years following the declara- 
tion of the end of the war. 

I wish particularly to discuss that sub- 
ject at this point. I am about to read 
from an issue of the Prairie Farmer, 
which is one of the finest farm publica- 
tions in this country. The article which 
I am about to read is under date of Sep- 
tember 15, 1945, and contains the follow- 
ing information: 

The average price of corn was $1.12. 
The support price of the 1945 crop was 
not stated forcorn. Perhaps it has been 
announced since. In 1946 Secretary 
Anderson announced the price support 
of at least $1. 

The Steagall amendment provides a 
support of 90 percent parity for 2 years 
after the official end of hostilities. 

Wheat in 1947 and 1948, is guaranteed 
at $1.37. So during 1947 and 1948 the 
farmer is guaranteed, under the support 
program, 90 percent of parity, or at least 
$1.35 a bushel for his wheat. This would 
automatically boost and determine the 
minimum amount the farmer would get 
for his wheat during those 2 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I to understand 
that the Senator is urging that the 
adoption of the pending amendment 
would have the effect of repealing the 
support law? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; but it would break 
it down, which would amount to prac- 
tically the same thing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator believes 
that it would break down the support 
law, even in view of the tremendous in- 
creases in wages for nonfarm workers, 
and price increases for all commodities 
the farmer must buy which are here or 
impending could not be maintained. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my opinion. If 
wheat should go to $2.07 a bushel, and if 
corn should go to $1.50 a bushel, and we 
are bound under the Steagall amend- 
ment to provide $0 percent of parity for 
2 years after the official ending of hostil- 
ities, my contention is that unless there 
is an unusual demand all over the world 
for wheat and corn during 1947 and 1948, 
the support program would break down 
of its own weight because the Govern- 
ment could not finance it on a basis of 
90 percent of parity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
then anticipate that there will be an un- 
paralleled demand for wheat, corn, and 
other farm commodities during the next 
2 years? 


will 
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Mr. LUCAS. I certainly hope so, but 
I am not willing to take the chance of 
seeing the support program broken down 
as a result of an inflationary amend- 
ment of this character. That is my 
position. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me, I merely wish to state that, in 
my opinion, the Congress of the United 
States would never strike down the sup- 
port program so long as we were moving 
forward in a national program to in- 
crease wages and annual income of every 
person in the land except those who till 
the soil. The Congress would never 
agree to strike down the support pro- 
gram so long as we were moving forward 
with a program to increase the annual 
income of every other group in the Na- 
tion except the farmer. 

Mr. LUCAS. What we are doing in 
this amendment is moving parity on corn 
to $1.50, and wheat to $2.08, and guar- 
anteeing the farmer 90 percent of each 
for 1946 and 1947. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Are we not in the bill 
guaranteeing an increase of even a great- 
er percentage in the wages of all those 
who toil in industry, other than agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not so understand, 
and I am only taking the records and 
figures which have been presented by the 
able Senator from Florida, and his state- 
ment of what he contends the committee 
hearings show. I have not read the hear- 
ings. but if I follow his statement, what 
the Senator from Georgia says is not 
the case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor knows that the present minimum 
wage is 40 cents on hour, and it is pro- 
posed to increase it to 65 cents an hour. 
I submit as a mere matter of mathe- 
matics that the increase is greater than 
the increase to which the Senator ad- 
verts, and the Senator has not given us 
any figures of comparison between the 
wages of nonfarmers in the base period, 
1999 to 1944, and the present time. He 
is merely arguing the matter from the 
standpoint of farm prices. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will tell the Senator 
why he wants the cost cf labor in the 
formula now, which he did not want in 
1933. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has never been 
a time when the Senator from Georgia 
did not think the labor cost was appro- 
priate to be a part of the parity formula. 

Mr. LUCAS. In 1933 the Senator from 
Georgia did not speak up very strongly 
in behalf of including labor costs in the 
formula. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, the Senator from 

eorgia had just arrived here in 1933, 
and there was an understanding, in the 
old days in the Senate, that new Sena- 
tors would not speak. But I am frank 
to say that I was not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture at that time 
and did not know labor was not in the 
parity formula in 1933. It was brought 
before the Senate shortly after my ar- 
rival. 

Mr. LUCAS. The rule as to silence 
worked to the disadvantage of the Sen- 
ate, so far as the Senator from Georgia 
was concerned; the country would have 
been helped if the Senator from Georgia 
had started speaking as soon as he ar- 
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rived here, because the country certainly 
benefits now when he speaks. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator disarms 
me by his generosity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MITCHELL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I am afraid the 
able Senator from Georgia is overlooking 
is that we have in this country a working 
force of some 52,000,000 people, and that 
the pending wage bill would provide 
wage increases for only three or four 
million of that working force of 52,000,- 
000; and they are the ones at the bottom 
of the ladder. They are the workers 
who are getting less than 65 cents an 
hour. ‘So what the bill does is not to 
move wages up all over the land for 
52,000,000 people, although it would 
have a perceptible effect on the wage 
scales nearest to the ones affected by the 
bill. Instead of raising all wages in any 
way comparable to the way the Pace 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, would propose to raise the price 
of all farm commodities, the pending bill 
merely raises the wages of three or four 
million people at the bottom of the 
ladder, in an effort to bring them up to 
a level that suggests, at least, a decent 
income and a decent standard of living. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 


Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 
Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 


Georgia did not overlook that. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia knows that not only 
have the wages of the three or four mil- 
lion people the bill seeks to help been in- 
creased, but he knows that the wages of 
those who toil in industry, whether in 
the lower brackets or the higher brackets, 
have been or will be increased. That 
follows as a necessary corollary to the 
financing of our great public debt. That 
argument, I say, is below the usual stand- 
ard of the Senator from Florida in this 
body. Of course, the pending bill ap- 
plies only to the three or four million in 
the lower wage brackets, but the Senator 
from Florida knows those organized, in 
the higher skills, have received wage in- 
creases as a result of the recent drive 
to increase wages. I do not complain 
of that. As a matter of fact, they have 
received wage increases, and the in- 
crease that applies to the three or four 
million who are affected by the bill is but 
a small part of the total wage cost that 
goes into the manufacture of materials 
which the farmer has to buy. 

If the Senator from Florida takes the 
position that has been assumed by Mr. 
Bowles and others, that we can increase 
wages almost indefinitely in this country 
without increasing prices, he is at liberty 
to do so, but I do not think it makes 
sense, though I am not a graduate 
economist, to maintain we can increase 
wages 1814 cents an hour or 20 cents all 
down the line without increasing prices. 
We have at least conceded in the case of 
steel that the wage increase brought 
about an increase in price. It increased 
the price of every nail, every plough, 
every tractor, every shovel the farmer 
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buys to use on his farm. Senators may 
call it noninflationary if they care to, 
but when the farmer pays an increased 
price for those materials, I believe he 
will assume it is inflationary, at least 
insofar as he is required to pay the in- 
crease. 

There is not even a pretense that it 
will be possible to absorb all the stee] 
price increase caused by wage increases 
throughout all the operations of process- 
ing of steel to the time it is sold to the 
farmer. I submit that farmers are the 
only group in this country tied to the 
wage level of 1909-14. The Senator 
from Florida makes an eloquent appeal 
for the low-income group. Would that 
he would speak as vigorously in behalf 
of the farmers, who, taken as a class, 
are the lowest income group in this Na- 
tion. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois allow a further 
comment? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
Georgia, I fear, still exhibits a little 
misunderstanding of the effect of the 
bill. I am not denying that if the wages 
of steel workers are raised 184 cents an 
hour it will have a perceptible effect ‘n 
raising the price of steel. I think that 
is a matter of public knowledge. In fact, 
an increase in the price of steel was re- 
quested by management in the steel in- 
dustry as a part of the negotiations 
over the wage increase. 

What I am saying is not, as the Sena- 
tor from Georgia infers, that we are 
coming here and asking that the wage 
scale of the workers of this country be 
raised. We are coming here and asking 
that substandard wages in industry be 
lifted up to a decent standard. That is 
all I am asking. 

The able Senator from Georgia says, 
“Why do you not apply that to the farm 
workers?” When the Senator from 
Georgia comes into the Senate and pro- 
poses a wage scale for farm workers, I 
am unwilling to give an attentive ear to 
his proposal. I have no desire to dis- 
criminate, and I know that is the senti- 
ment of the members of our committee, 
in spite of any beliefs to the contrary. 
Every one of the members of the com- 
mittee has an important agricultural 
population in his State, immensely im- 
portant agricultural interests. Why 
should we want to aid one segment of our 
population against another? Every one 
of us has had his own humble beginnings 
and associations, which make him sym- 
pathetic as well to the plight of the 
farm worker as to that of workers in 
industry, and the white-collar worker, 
who is affected by the bill. 

Mr. President, to show how the bill 
would work if the extended coverage the 
committee recommends were approved 
by the Senate, permit me to say that 
it will not mean that the President of 
the A & P Tea Co. will get an increase 
in salary; it will not mean that the gen- 
eral manager of the A & P Tea Co. will 
get an increase in salary; it will not mean 
that the manager of the store, perhaps 
in my home town, and in other Senators’ 
home towns, will get an increase in sal- 
ary; but it will mean that the boy or 
the girl, the man or the woman, work- 
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ing behind the counter in an A & P 
store, putting dividends into the pockets 
of rich stockholders, instead of having 
to work for $12 or $15 or $16 a week— 
under the present law, $16 a week— 
under the law of the land the company 
will have to pay such workers $26 a week. 

I cannot believe that it is the serious 
thought of any Member of the Senate 
that it is wrong to raise the wages of a 
man who has a family to support, and 
has an American sense of decency and 
offection for his family, who wants them 
to go to Sunday school on Sunday morn- 
ing and to church and to look like Ameri- 
cans and not like peasants; who wants 
them to go to the picture show occasion- 
ally; who wants his children to go to 
the public school and not be ashamed of 
the clothes they wear; who wants to be 
able to call a doctor and pay him when 
his family is sick, and Senators know 
he cannot do it if his total income, paid 
to him by the A & P, is less than $26 
a week. All we are seeking to do is to 
reach down to the miserable poor of 
America and lift them up at least to the 
pittance of $26 a week. 

Because we try to do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, able Senators, with the best of in- 
tentions, say that we must change the 
parity formula, that we must raise the 
parity index 33144 percent, that we must 
raise the cost of farm commodities 20 
percent, if the figures of Mr. Bowles and 
Mr. Porter are correct. If Senators are 


better advised than they are they have- 


a right to their opinions, but because we 
try to help the poor, low-bracket wage 
earners, we are charged with discrimina- 
tion against the farmers of the country. 

I set forth the figures here yesterday. 
The able Senator from Illinois, whom I 
am now interrupting—and I apologize— 
knows better than I that those figures 
show that since 1929 farm proprietors 
in the United States have had a larger 
increase in their income than the wage 
earners of the country have had. The 
Senator from [Illinois is an eminent 
spokesman for agriculture, and I am sure 
the officials whom we have quoted are 
aware of the significance of the facts 
I have stated. They do not think agri- 
culture has suffered in the past, and I 
hope this good effort for the poor will 
not be defeated as the result of such an 
attack as this. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me briefly? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to re- 
iterate that the argument just made by 
the Senator from Florida applies with 
more force to my amendment than it 
does to his committee proposal. 

Mr. President, there are other people 
besides those the Senator from Florida 
seeks to help who would like to have 
decent clothes for their children, and 
who would like to be able to pay their 
doctors. There is but one way they can 
get any relief, and that is from the Con- 
gress of the United States. My amend- 
ment contains nothing that would help 
the head of the A & P Tea Co. The 
head of the A & P Tea Co. has already 


provided for himself, or I so assume. 


I know nothing about the salary which 
that gentleman receives. We know that 
all other lines of industry have been pro- 
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vided for through their organizations. 
Only the farmer is asked to stand where 
he is, 

Mr. President, the farmers in the Mid- 
dle West may be in fine condition. They 
may be making ample money on their 
farms. It may be that an increase in the 
price of corn would result in the corn 
farmers getting too great a wage, as has 
been indicated here. I have received, 
however, a number of letters from that 
section, since some little mention was 
carried in the press of my amendment, 
and I wish to read only one written to 
me from Fairland, Ind., inasmuch as the 
writer said it could be used in any way 
I wished. He writes: 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to congratulate you 
on your drive for farm price increase. It 
seems to me everyone in the Nation gets a 
raise in wages or price of iron or auto or 
what not, but the farmer. We are still at 
the bottom as usual. I am a farmer, have 
six in the family. We are farming 350 acres 
of rented land. At present prices I cannot 
send my three children to school, and pay 
my taxes, and make a decent living. Our 
equipment is worn out. Last year my repair 
bill was $800. We cannot get any new equip- 
ment. Before the war in 1940-41 we could 
hire labor for $10-$12-$15 per week. Now 
we pay $20-$22-$25 plus meals, coal, hous- 
ing. 


I did not intend to read the remainder 
of the letter, but I may as well doso. He 
wrote it under misapprehension. Per- 
haps he did not know that there are 
others in Congress who feel the same way 
that I do about the farmer. 

It seems you are the only friend we have 


in Washington. Use this letter any way you 
wish. 


The letter is signed by Roy Baxter, 
Fairland, Ind., route 1. 

I could read letters of that nature here 
for hours. The letter shows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those whom the original bill 
seeks to benefit are not the only ones who 
cannot employ doctors, who cannot buy 
shoes for their children, and good clothes 
to keep them from looking like peasants, 
and they are not the only ones who would 
like to see a moving picture show once in 
a while. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate what 
I said yesterday, that when we move for- 
ward to this increased national income 
and a better distribution of the national 
income it ought to be all meshed to- 
gether, and all should be included in the 
same bill, because if this bill is passed 
without my amendment in it, we all know 
that it will be impossible to have enacted 
into law as an independent propositicn a 
measure to help the farmer. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois again yield, and 
then I shall not detain him further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from 
Georgia has emphasized the plight of the 
poor farmer. The bill before the Senate 
relates to the poor industrial worker, the 
man at the bottom of the ladder. I won- 
der if the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would have the same 
effect. In our committee report we 
pointed out that the major proportion 
of agricultural commodities is produced 
and the major proportion of agricultural 
income is received by only a fraction of 
the farms and farmers. In 1929 it was 
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estimated that the upper 10 percent of 
the Nation’s farms produced 47 percent 
of the marketed products, while in 1939 
the upper 10 percent of the farms ac- 
counted for 54 percent of the Nation’s 
sales of farm products. 

I should like the Senator from Illinois, 
who is an expert in this field, to com- 
ment on the question whether it is not 
true that the amendment of the able 
Senator from Georgia proposes to raise 
all farm prices, including the price of all 
cotton, not merely the cotton produced 
on the red hills of Alabama and Georgia 
and north Florida by the farmer with 
his family and a mule. The price of his 
cotton would be raised as well as the 
price of the bales of cotton produced by 
the big farmers in the Mississippi delta 
with machinery. The price of wheat 
would be raised, not merely the wheat 
produced by the poor farmer in his fields, 
but the wheat produced by the great cor- 
porations, the great corporate farmer, 
the rich farmer who hires all his labor as 
well as the wheat produced by the poor 
farmer. The price of corn would be 
raised, not merely the corn produced by 
the poor farmer, but the corn produced 
by the big farmer. 

Mr. President, I think statistics will 
show that while the poor farmers are 
greater in number, the major part of the 
farm output of this Nation does not come 
from the poor farmer, what we down 
South call the “one gallus” farmer, who 
with his family goes out at the break of 
dawn and toils until the coming of dark, 
the man who labors throughout the 
spring and the summer. It is not he, 
Mr. President, nor the farm worker who 
would be the beneficiary of the 33'4- 
percent increase in the parity index 
which would be brought about by the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Georgia. It is not he who would get 
the benefit of the 20-percent increase 
in the price of all farm products that 
would be brought about by the amend- 
ment of the able Senator from Georgia. 
It is not he who would get the benefit of 
the 6-percent increase in all food prices, 
not to speak of increase in textiles and 
other living costs. But the major part 
of it would go into the pockets of the 
farmers who are already well off. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not interrupt the Senator from Illinois 
again if he will permit me to say that, 
in my judgment, the Senator from Flor- 
ida would find some difficulty in sus- 
taining the statement that the great bulk 
of all agricultural commodities such as 
cotton are produced on the larger farms. 
That may be true in some sections of the 
country. Itis notin mine. I have been 
amazed here today to hear the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Illinois 
state he thought it would be a very bad 


thing for his corn farmers if there 
should be an increase in the price of 
corn. I had assumed that the corn 


farmers were not large corporate farm- 
ers and needed an increase in their in- 
come. 

But, Mr. President, I know the condi- 
tions in my own State. I know that the 


figures show that the farmers of the 
United States, whether they be small or 
large, have the lowest per capita income 
of the Nation, and I know that unless 
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we do something in this bill to remedy 
that condition tens of thousands of farm- 
ers will be crushed in this onsweeping 
tide of increasing wages and prices for 
all other commodities and a blow will be 
struck at American agriculture from 
which it will have great difficulty in re- 
covering at a time when every other 
group is being assisted to secure an in- 
crease in annual income. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to move on now and say a few more 
words concerning the pending bill. 
When I was interrupted a moment ago 
by the able Senator from Georgia I was 
quoting from the Prairie Farmer, and 
as I stated to the Senate, the Prairie 
Farmer is one of the better farm papers 
in the country. The Prairie Farmer was 
merely telling the farmers in the Middle 
West what they could expect in the way 
of Government promises for 1947-48 un- 
der the Steagall amendment, which pro- 
vides for 90 percent of parity for 2 years 
after the final end of hostilities. Holtil- 
ities have not yet ended, Mr. President, 
so that under this amendment the Con- 
gress of the United States is going to 
guarantee 90 percent parity to all basic 
commodities and other commodities 
which are embraced in the agricultural 
program. I want to see our farm pro- 
gram continued on a sound basis, gradu- 
ally coming to parity as it has been over 
a period of years. I want to Keep it on 
an even keel. I do not want to see 
amendments adopted here over night, 
so to speak, which would destroy a pro- 
gram which I believe is working to the 
advantage of all the farmers of the coun- 
try. 

The Prairie Farmer estimates that in 
the case of corn, if the parity formula 
is left where it is, the farmer will be 
guaranteed at least a dollar a bushel dur- 
ing the years 1947 and 1948. The wheat 
farmer will receive $1.37. The soybean 
farmer will receive $1.49. The hog farm- 
er will receive $11.34 a hundred pounds; 
and so forth. 

Mr. President, if the parity formula is 
changed as a result of the adoption by 
the Congress of the United States of the 
Russell amendment, this is what is going 
to happen: We will be guaranteeing to 
the farmer $1.85 a bushel for his wheat, 
and regardless of what the price of wheat 
may be on the world market at any par- 
ticular time in 1947 and 1948, if the Rus- 
sell amendment should be adopted, the 
Congress will have to step in with a sup- 
port program and give every farmer in 
the Nation for every bushel of wheat he 
produces $1.85. That is more than he is 
receiving today. It is more than he is 
receiving today under the law of supply 
and demand, and I doubt that in the fu- 
ture the demand will be any greater than 
it is today. 

In the case of corn we would guarantee, 
under the support program for those 2 
years, $1.34 a bushel to the corn farmer 
of my section, although corn has never 
reached $1.34 during the wartime period. 

Today cotton is selling for 26.9 cents 
a pound. If this formula should go into 
effect it would raise the parity price to 
32 cents; and 90 percent of that amount 
would be 28.8 cents, which we would be 
guaranteeing the cotton farmer, regard- 
less of what the surplus might be in 1946 
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and 1947. It would make no difference 
what it was. During those 2 years we 
would take out of the Treasury of the 
United States the difference between the 
market price and the 90 percent of 
parity, which Congress guarantees, 
should the market price fall below 90 
percent of parity. 

What I am afraid of—and I say this in 
all seriousness—is that we are likely to 
break down an excellent farm program 
which has been tried and tested since 
1933. Those who devised the parity 
formula were the best agricultural minds 
in the Nation at that time; and the same 
agricultural minds which gave to the 
Congress the parity formula are still for 
that parity formula—the Grange, the 
Farmers Union, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation. The three leading agricul- 
tural organizations of the United States 
are still advising the Congress to let the 
parity formula alone. Does any Senator 
think for a moment that they do not 
speak for the majority of farmers in this 
country?. The time may come when the 
parity formula will have to be revised; 
but- as I see it, this is the worst possible 
time to add additional factors. 

The Prairie Farmer makes this. very 
interesting statement “that farm prices 
depend first upon a high level of employ- 
ment, and second, upon _ substantial 
foreign trade. If things go well in these 
respects, Congress will not be called upon 
to deliver the 90-percent price support.” 


The Prairie Farmer adds the two signifi- - 


cant words “We hope.” It is hoped that 
the Congress will not be compelled to 
make good. In other words, the Prairie 
Farmer is saying, “We hope that the 
law of supply and demand will operate 
in such manner that the Congress will 
not have to step in end support the 
price.” 

But now, under this amendment, it is 
proposed to increase the parity prices for 
cotton, wheat, and corn by 3314 percent, 
boosting the parity prices to the point 
where the support program would be 
bound to fall of its own weight. 

I am trying to look down the mountain- 
side for afew years tocome. The farmer 
was happy for a couple of years during 
World WarI. He received a great deal of 
money for his wheat and corn. For a 
while he could buy anything. But sud- 
denly, everything went out from under 
him. Why? Because of an inflationary 
spiral which overtook him. He lost every- 
thing he had. As I stated a moment ago, 
453,000 farmers lost their farms. Today 
farmers in Georgia, Oklahoma, and Il- 
linois are not losing their farms. The 
Senator from Oklahoma can go to the 
records in his State and his own county 
for proof of that statement. The clerks 
are not even making enough money to 
sustain themselves by fees in connection 
with the filing of foreclosures, or making 
records of mortgages on land, and chattel 
mortgages. In my own county a few 
months ago the board of supervisors, for 
the first time in history, had to appro- 
priate money in order to take care of the 
circuit clerk’s pay. Up to that time he 
had always been able to support himself 
from fees incident to the transactions 
which came through his office. 

Mr. President, we had better let well 
enough alone. We had better leave this 
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program where it is, and let it operate 
gradually. If the corn farmer is entitled 
to a little more as time goes on, very well, 
If the cotton farmer is entitled to more, 
very well. But when was the cotton 
farmer ever better off than he is today? 
When was the wheat farmer ever better 
off than he is today? We talk about the 
farmers being broke. Iam a landowner, 
and have been one since 1932. Beginning 
with 1934, I have made more than 6 per- 
cent on the money which I have invested 
in farm lands in Illinois. That is a pretty 
good return these days. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. In figuring the 6 percent 
does the Senator take into consideration 
depreciation on farm machinery and 
buildings? 

Mr. LUCAS. I am merely a landlord. 
I own no farm machinery. I rent toa 
tenant, who furnishes his own machinery, 
I take into account depreciation on my 
buildings, and still make that return, 
We have good farmers in Illinois. I do 
not know about the farmers in Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak rather 
frankly on another phase of this ques- 
tion. When the parity formula came 
along in 1933, why was it that at that 
particular time we did not include labor 
as one of the factors? Because the 
farmers did not want it included. Farm 
labor was cheap at that time. If farm 
labor had been included in the parity 
formula at that time the prices of wheat, 
cotton, corn, and all other basic com- 
modities would have been at a much 
lower level from the standpoint of parity. 
Everyone knows that to be so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator that I do not 
know it, and I challenge the statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator does not 
know it, all he has to do is to talk to his 
friend, Ed O'Neal, of Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ed O'Neal dces 
not know it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why was farm labor left 
out? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ido not know; but 
I have challenged that statement ever 
since I first heard it, and I have never 
been able to find anyone who could pre- 
sent facts and proof to show that it is 
true. 

Mr. LUCAS. This is the first time it 
has ever been challenged to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The rise and fall in 
prices does not prove such a theory. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iwill prove it to the Sen- 
ator in a moment. I have made that 
statement every time this question has 
been discussed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and this is the first time any Senator 
has ever challenged the statement. Be- 
cause of the challenge which is made, 
I shall produce some proof before the 
debate is concluded. 

The farmer is a pretty wise fellow. 
Members of Congress also understand a 
thing or two—listen to this. In the year 
1931, the price index had a rating of 141 
under the present parity formula. If we 
had included hired and family workers 
at that time, the index would have been 
137, or four points less. In 1932 the in- 


dex was 124. Under the Pace formula 
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it would have been 115. In 1933 the in- 
dex was 120. Under the Pace formula 
it would have been 109. In 1934 the 
index was 129. Under the Pace formula 
it would have been 118. In 1935 the in- 
dex was 130. Under the Pace formula 
it would have been 121. In 1936 the 
index was 127. Under the Pace formula 
it would have been 122. In 1937 the in- 
dex was 133. Under the Pace formula 
it would have been 131. 

The index for each was the same in 
1938, 1939, and 1940. In 1941, under the 
original parity formula, the index was 
1932. Under the Pace formula it would 
have been 139. Wages have been going 
up ever since that time, hence the index 
has increased accordingly. 

During the first 8 years there was not a 
single argument made on the floor of the 
Senate in favor of including the cost of 
farm labor in the parity formula, Why? 
Because if that had been done at that 
time, the result would have been to drag 
down the prices of cotton, corn, and 
wheat. That is the truth of the matter. 
But the moment the costs of farm labor 
get beyond what the parity formula was 
in 1941, we begin to see this constant 
drive in the Congress to change the for- 
mula. The proponents of the change 
would not have dared to include the cost 
of farm labor from 1933 to 1939, because 
to do so would drag down the farmer’s 
prices. There would have been no chance 
on the floor of the Senate from 1933 to 
1941 to get such a proposal through. 
The Senator from Alabama | Mr. BanK- 
HEAD] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
|Mr. THomas] would have been most vig- 
orous in opposition to including the cost 
of farm labor at that particular time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the fact that the parity 
formula represents merely a loan on farm 
products. 

Mr. LUCAS. The parity formula is 
not static at all. Parity goes up and 
down, F 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand; but 
the formula is used only as a basis on 
which to borrow money on farm prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. LUCAS. It does not fix the mar- 
ket price. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ican speak only with 
respect to cotton. Statistics show that 
the cotton farmer was able to sell his 
cotton at prices far above the parity 
price, Therefore, there was no reason 
for the application of the formula. But 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
been selling cotton at prices below what 
the farmer himself could have obtained. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is somewhat differ- 
ent from the question I am discussing. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am talking about 
the farmer. He is the one in whom I am 
interested. 

Mr. LUCAS. I, too, am interested in 
the farmer. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I realize that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois has done 
much for the farmers of this country; 
but I do not wish to have the Recorp 
Show, as the Senator suggests, that the 
parity formula had anything to do with 
the price of cotton from 1933 to 1941, 
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when the exportation of cotton yielded to 
the cotton farmer much more money 
than he could have borrowed on low- 
a cotton placed under a Government 
oan. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam afraid that my dis- 
tinguished friend misconceives what I 
am talking about. I am merely show- 
ing what the parity index was under the 
1933 Agricultural Adjustment Act for 
various years, as compared with what it 
would have been if the Pace formula had 
been in effect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator; but I do not wish to have those 
figures considered as the price of cotton. 

Mr. LUCAS. It seems strange that 
everyone becomes excited about the Pace 
formula now, because no one was ex- 
cited about it between 1933 and 1941. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That was because 
the farmers were able to sell their cot- 
ton to private concerns, and it could be 
exported to the various countries of 
Europe before the war. That is very 
simple. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to my good 
friend that his reasoning does not con- 
vince me. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have been listening 
with a great deal of attention to what 
the Senator from Illinois has said. I am 
in no position to dispute with him as to 
figures on the question of formulas. But 
the pertinent question is, What does the 
farmer get? One of the reasons why 
I am in the Senate of the United States 
is that in 1937, 1938, and 1939 the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin were producing milk 
for which they were receiving from 95 
cents to $1.25 a hundred, and which 
cost them from $1.80 to $2 to produce. 

Mr. LUCAS. What has the Senator 
done to correct that situation since he 
has been in the Senate? He stated that 
that was one of the reasons why he came 
to the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. That is one of the rea- 
sons why I am in the Senate. The peo- 
ple recognized the fact that a mere 
formula, or legislation, would not do the 
job. 

While I am speaking about the farm- 
ers, let me say that in the years which 
the Senator mentions, it is true that a 
man could be employed to work on a 
farm for $30 or $35 a month and his 
board. However, figures obtained from 
the county agent in the county where I 
own and operate a dairy farm indicate a 
very different picture. In the last anal- 
ysis, the important question is what a 
dollar will buy. But in that county the 
farmers are paying from $90 to $100 and 
board and keep for labor on the farm. 
Today many of the farmers are going out 
of the farming business because they 
cannot make ends meet. So we are fac- 
ing that situation. 

It seems to me that the real problem, 
as I have said on the floor of the Senate 
time and time again in the last weeks, 
is whether we can obtain production suf- 
ficient to feed our people. That is the 
primary need; because no matter what 
amount of money our people make, if 
they cannot utilize it to buy food and the 
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other things they need, the money is 
no good. 

So we must also consider that prob- 
lem when we consider what we are doing 
to a formula. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his contribution. 

In order to support the position I am 
taking with respect to the support pro- 
gram—and to my mind this matter is 
extremely serious insofar as the future 
of the farmer is concerned—I wish to 
read a porticn of a statement which the 
Honorable Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, presented to President Truman on 
September 24, 1945: 

On behalf of the nearly 1,000,000 farm 
families who belong to the Farm Bureau, I 
wish to state that we deeply appreciate the 
forthright statement on agriculture which 
you included in your message to Congress. 
Your outspoken endorsement of the price- 
support program which Congress has adopted 
to aid farmers in reconverting to peacetime 
conditions indicates a firm grasp of the sit- 
uation, as well as a full understanding of 
the importance of stabilizing agriculture in 
order to bring stability to the entire national 
economy. 


Mr. President, we cannot increase 
prices under the support program 3343 
percent without disturbing the national 
economy seriously, to the point where we 
shall be in danger, in my judgment. 
That is exactly what Ed O’Neal is driving 
at in his statement, and that is why every 
farm organization in the United States 
is against the proposal which is now be- 
fore us. We saw what happened after 
World WarI. Today the farmers do not 
wish to take the chance involved in re- 
ceiving a little increased revenue over- 
night, in view of the possibility that in a 
short time it will lead to long and seri- 
ous losses. They are seeking to avoid 
a depression. 

Mr. O'Neal also said: 

Congress in years past has passed 15 basic 
laws which have played an all-important 
part in protecting agriculture since they were 
enacted and during the war period. 


As he said, Mr. President, 15 laws were 
carefully considered and enacted by Con- 
gress over a period of 12 or 14 years. 
Congress worked carefully from one to 
the other, in order to enable the farmer 
to know where he was going. Yet under 
this amendment all the good which has 
been done as a result of those 15 basic 
laws might be undone. 

I read further from Mr. 
letter: 

With only minor changes, the program 
made possible by these laws, properly admin- 
istered, is considered by our group adequate 
to meet the situation which will confront 
farmers during the period of readjustment. 
Farmers should do their part, and I am con- 
fident that they are willing to do their part 
in making the program a success, 


O'Neal’s 


Then he proceeds to make some spe- 
cific recommendations as to over-all poli- 
cies, and so forth, with respect to corn, 
tobacco, and rice. His statement does 
not contain a word about including the 
so-called cost of labor in the determina- 
tion of the cost of production of farm 
products. As I have said, that state- 


ment comes from the head of probably 
the greatest farm organization in the 
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United States. I believe that he and the 
heads of other farm organizations know 
what they are talking about. I have not 
always gone along with them, but I boldly 
assert that when every farm organiza- 
tion gets behind an agricultural pro- 
gram it must be fairly sound. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another feature of 
the amendment, one which seems to pre- 
sent some rather serious difficulties from 
an administrative standpoint. It may 
have been discussed by the able junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RvussELL], 
and perhaps he can help me out on it. 
I undertake to say there will be a tre- 
mendous amount of difficulty in admin- 
istering the amendment if it is adopted. 
One of the objections which always has 
been made at every hearing held by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
when this question arose was to the diffi- 
culty cf proper administration. The 
amendment states: 

And in the case of all commodities for 
which the base period is the period August 
1909 to July 1914, which will also reflect cur- 
rent interest payments per acre on farm in- 
debtedness sccured by real estate. 


We can find the answer to that; we 
can find the answer to freight rates. 

I read further from the amendment: 

And the cost of all farm labor (on the basis 
of the national average and including hired 
workers, farm operators, and members of the 
families of farm operators engaged in work 
on the farm, computed for all such labor on 
the basis of wages rates for hired farm labor). 


Mr. President, does that mean that the 
labor of a 14-year-old boy on a farm will 
have to be computed on the same basis as 
that used for the labor of a hired man on 
the farm? Does it mean that the labor of 
a young girl 16 years of age who is helping 
with the housework on a farm will have 
to be computed on the same basis as that 
used in computing the labor of a hired 
man on the farm? Mr. President, un- 
less those in charge of the program wish 
to proceed by guess—and a hazardous 
guess at that—they shall have to have an 
army of people in the field to determine 
just exactly what this particular formula 
means. We hear talk about the OPA and 
the snoopers it has running around in the 
little stores of the United States; but all 
that will be nothing as compared to what 
will happen if this amendment is adopt- 
ed, for then a tremendous number of in- 
spectors and agents will be going to the 
farmers. It will almost be necessary to 
have agents go to every farmer and have 
him sign a lengthy questionnaire, per- 
haps under oath, before it will be possi- 
ble to determine definitely what the rate 
is. Otherwise it would be a guess; and 
when we start guessing about a matter of 
this kind, we shall have plenty of trouble. 
Every person who has testified before the 
committee, as I recall, has emphatically 
stated that, under the formula which 
would be used if the amendment were 
adopted, it would be almost impossible 
to administer the program. That is the 
testimony, as I recall it. Yet, here the 
proposal is made again. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was called away from 
the floor. As I understand, the Senator 
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has been urging the objection which was 
raised by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
namely, that it would be difficult to com- 
pute the cost of farm labor in arriving 
at the proper parity formula. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to say 
that in the Department of Agriculture 
there is a division known as the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. For a num- 
ber of years that division has been de- 
termining the average farm wage. In 
making that determination, it is not a 
particle more difficult to include the dif- 
ferences throughout the country with re- 
spect to farm wages than it is to include, 
in connection with the determination of 
the parity formula, the differences in 
taxes, the differences in freight rates, and 
the differences in the cost of the things 
the farmer buys. Nowhere in our land 
are they upon an absolute level. The 
prices of several hundred different ar- 
ticles are now used in computing parity, 
in arriving at the cost of the things the 
farmer buys. In my opinion, this argu- 
ment which was raised by the Secretary 
of Agriculture is the most specious of all 
that he has urged since he has left the 
farmer and has gone over to supporting 
other groups in the drive to increase the 
costs of the farmer. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me ask 
the able Senator a question. Assuming 
that a young man 14 years of age is 
working on a farm, under the formula 
of this amendment would his rate of pay 
be computed in the same way as that of 
the hired hand? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not aware of the details of the method 
which is used. The application of the 
parity formula is a most complicated 
matter, as the Senator well knows. But 
to controvert the argument made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, I wish to point 
out that with one breath he furnishes 
the Senator from Florida with figures as 
to how much the amendment will raise 
the parity ceiling—figures which have 
been used by the Senator from Illinois 
in this debate—and with the next breath 
he says it is impossible to obtain figures, 
although he has already submitted them 
to Senators and they are being used 
against the farmers in this debate. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has al- 
ready gotten the figures together. They 
have been given to the Senator from Il- 
linois and the Senator from Florida and 
placed in the record. Out of one corner 
of their mouth they give the figures claim- 
ing to show precisely what the new for- 
mula I propose will do to cause inflation, 
and out of the other corner of their 
mouth they say that it is impossible to 
compute farm labor in arriving at‘a new 
formula. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, every in- 
dividual who has ever testified in the past 
for the Department of Agriculture with 
reference to a cost-of-production bill has 
definitely said that it could not be ad- 
ministered properly—of course, they can 
guess on the basis of these figures, just 
as they are doing now, perhaps—unless a 
large group of persons were maintained 
in the field almost to the point of it being 
necessary to examine the home of every 
farmer in order to arrive at correct sta- 
tistics, That is why I asked the Senator 
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a while ago whether a boy 14 years of 
age or a girl 14 years of age on a farm 
would be included. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And I say in my opin- 
ion they should be, but I do not know 
what the Department of Agriculture dig 
when it got up these figures. The De. 
partment of Agriculture has furnisheg 
the Senator figures, and I suggest that 
the Senator ask them what elements they 
included in establishing this formula 
which was devised to defeat my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. We are working on the 
formula submitted by the Senator from 
Georgia, but the Senator has no defini- 
tion as to what the hired worker is, what 
the farm operator is, or what are mem- 
bers of families of farm operators who 
are engaged in work, so I do not know 
what the Secretary of Agriculture could 
give in the form of an intelligent defini- 
tion of what we mean by these terms. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator may find 
some comfort in his argument, but I in- 
sist that the amendment spells out the 
definition of farm labor much better 
than does any part of the existing par- 
ity formula. It makes the definition 
clear, and applies it to all farm labor. 
Does the Senator think that in arriving 
at the present formula the Department 
of Agriculture sent emissaries into every 
part of the country to gather statistics 
with reference to the complicated freight 
rates of this Nation, in order to find out 
how much it costs to ship a tractor, for 
example, from Moline, Ill.; to every 
other part of the country? 

Mr. LUCAS. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. One of the most ab- 
surd arguments I have heard is the argu- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the effect that it is impossible to compute 
farm labor, and yet at the same time he 
computes figures which show that the 
proposed amendment would ,put farm 
prices at an unreasonably high level. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator certainly 
leayes to the Secretary the privilege of 
doing a lot of guesswork under this for- 
mula to which reference has been made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He must do a great 
deal of guessing under the present for- 
mula. He would not have to guess near- 
ly as much under the definite spelling out 
of what is meant by farm labor as he does 
when he guesses as to the cost of all the 
articles which the farmer must buy. 
There are several hundred items which 
go into the formula, and the Secretary 
naturally has to do some guessing in 
striking a fair average over the Nation 
today, when endeavoring to obtain in- 
formation as to what the farmer must 
buy. He must generalize when going 
into the subject of current interest pay- 
ments, freight rates, and so forth. It is 
only when some effort is made to obtain 
a reasonable recompense for the labor of 
the farmer and for his wife, as well as his 
12-year-old boy, that we find this in- 
superable difficulty in computing some- 
thing which the farmer should have, and 
which the Department of Agriculture 
has been computing for many years. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the only 
answer I can give the Senator from 
Georgia is the one which I gave previ- 
ously. I do know that with respect to 


perhaps every bill of this nature which 
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has been before the Congress, some indi- 
vidual from the Secretary of Agriculture 
was sent to us to tell how difficult it 
would be to administer the act. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is in keeping 
with the general policy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to muddy the water every 
time the farmer seeks a slight increase 
in the price of his commodities in order 
that he may keep within shouting dis- 
tance of the rapid increase of the income 
of everyone else. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I recall, some of the 
previous bills contained a definition of 
“hired worker,” and of “farm operator.” 
What is a farm operator? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As defined in the 
House committee report, a farm operator 
is a man who lives on a farm and oper- 
ates it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would the man from 
Indiana to whom you referred be a farm 
operator? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Would he come under 
the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Of course, I 
may point out, while the Senator is split- 
ting hairs—— 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I am not splitting 
hairs. I want to be properly informed, 
because the question which we are now 
discussing is always raised with reference 
to the proper definition of a farm oper- 
ator, of hired workers, of members of 
families operating farms, and so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the question is 
always raised by those who would try 
to kill an effort to obtain something near 
equality for the farmer. 

There are several hundred commodi- 
ties which the Agricultural Department 
has said the farmer buys which are now 
in the parity formula. How did the 
Department of Agriculture arrive at that 
number? It must necessarily have been 
generalized as well as the costs in various 
sections of each article. The following 
language is incorporated in the present 
law: 

And, in the case of all commodities, which 
also reflect current interest payments per 


acre On farm indebtedness secured by real 
estate, 


The freight-rate structure, as I stated 
a while ago, is certainly the most com- 
plicated structure of rates into which 
anyone could go, yet the Department has 
found no difficulty in handling freight 
rates, 

Here is the language which I propose 
to add. I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to the fact that 
it is more definite, and is more all-em- 
bracing and gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a better standard on which to 
operate than does any provision of the 
present law. Here is the language: 

And the cost of all farm labor on the basis 
of the national average, including hired work- 
ers, farm operators, and members of the fami- 
lies of farm operators engaged in work on the 
larm, computed for all such labor on the basis 
of wage rates for hired farm labor. 


I respectfully submit that that is much 
more definite and comprehensive than is 
the present parity formula in any detail. 

I repeat, I would not deny the farm 
boy 12 or 14 years of age the product of 
his toil, when he gets up before the begin- 
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ning of day in freezing weather, without 
any heat and without, in many cases, any 
electric lights, and goes out before day 
begins to milk a cow or two cows, and 
then, perhaps, follows the plow for the 
remainder of the day. He should be in- 
cluded in this computation. 

Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate much longer. I wish to 
read into the Recorp at this point the 
parity price of wheat in 1933 under the 
formula which was adopted by Congress. 
It was $1.06 per bushel. Under the Pace 
parity formula it would have been 96 
cents. Corn under the original parity 
formula was 77 cents per bushel, while 
under the Pace parity formula it would 
have been 70 cents. Cotton under the 
original parity of 1933 was $0.1488 per 
pound. Under the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia cotton 
would have been $0.1352. Hogs would 
have been $7.92, instead of $8.72. Butter- 
fat would have been $0.287, instead of 
$0.316. Milk, wholesale, would have been 
$1.74, instead of $1.92. 

That is the record of prices at the time 
the formula came into existence, com- 
pared with what they would have been 
had the element of farm labor been in- 
cluded. That is the basic reason the cost 
of production was not included. No one 
ever raised a voice in opposition until 
about 1941, when the cost of production 
on the farm had increased to the point 
where it would raise the parity price if 
used as a factor. Noone knows what will 
happen a few years from now. We all 
hope that prosperity will continue and 
that we will have the present high prices. 
But if we have another depression and 
farm prices go down, and the cost of labor 
on the farm goes down with it, we will 
see an amendment presented by some 
Senators to eliminate the cost of produc- 
tion as a factor in the parity formula. 

Mr. President, this is no time—and I 
submit it with all sincerity—to tamper 
with the parity formula. I undertake to 
say in conclusion that if this amendment 
passes both Houses of Congress and goes 
to the President of the United States he 
will be compelled to veto the bill because 
he knows that it will turn loose a spiral 
of inflation in this country which will 
send us through the ceiling. 


PRICE FIXING AND THE OPA 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if there is 
one fairly well established principle as 
to rationing and price fixing, it is that 
a commodity the production of which is 
sufficient to meet and really exceed the 
normal demand should not be rationed, 
and on such a commodity ceiling prices 
are unnecessary. 

I refer now to petroleum. There is 
more crude oil coming out of the earth, 
by a million barrels a day or more, than 
we had before the war. The stocks of 
gasoline and oils of various kinds have 
been increasing since the war closed. 
More oil is now being produced than 
there is current demand for. More 
gasoline is being produced than there is 
demand for. 

The result has been some competition 
in the sale of gasoline, which has 
brought the price of gasoline, on which 
there is a ceiling, to a point below the 
ceiling, substantially so in some cases. 
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Kansas is one of the five most impor- 
tant States in the production of petro- 
leum, and the independent oil pro- 
ducers of Kansas asked the OPA to do 
what it has repeatedly said it would do, 
namely, remove ceilings and restrictions 
from commedities when the commodi- 
ties were being produced in a normal 
volume sufficient to meet normal de- 
mand. 

I now wish to read a resolution to the 
Senate: 

Whereas there is an excess supply of re- 
fined petroleum products in relationship to 
the existing demand; and 

Whereas the officials of the Office of Price 
Administration have indicated that it is 
their desire to remove price restrictions, just 
as soon as there is an adequate supply of 
any product to supply the existing demand: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Oil Men's As- 
sociation at their thirty-first annual conven- 
tion, held at Wichita, Kans., March 11 and 
12, 1946, go on record and respectfully re- 
quest of the Office of Price Administration 
that price controls be immediately removed 
from refined petroleum products. 


Mr. President, if the OPA has any curi- 
osity left as to why there is a loss of 
confidence in the OPA from all sources, 
not from any one source, but from almost 
all producing sources, this is an illustra- 
tion. There is no question about the 
facts in this case. The ceilings are no 
longer necessary. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
LoR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kansas yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator, Iam in such thorough 
accord with what he is saying, but I am 
reminded that in recent days or weeks 
there have been rumors and published 
statements that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was considering the matter 
and would remove the controls on oil 
prices, possibly as early as the lst of 
June. I wonder if the Senator has any 
authentic information on that, as to 
whether there is anything to it. 

Mr. REED. I am sorry to have to tell 
the Senator from New Mexico that I have 
no authentic information on the sub- 
ject, and I would not believe OPA if it 
told me what it was going to do, and fixed 
the date. 

Mr. HATCH. What the Senator from 
Kansas desires is to have the controls 
removed, and less conversation? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New 
Mexico is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish now to say some- 
thing more about the OPA. Ithink OPA 
is about the “phoniest” organization 
among the war agencies in Washington. 
I think Chester Bowles is perhaps the 
chief “phony” of the OPA and the other 
organizations. He is the best advertiser. 
Advertising was his business before he 
became connected with the OPA, and he 
had done a magnificent job of advertis- 
ing himself and the OPA, holding him- 
self and the OPA out as the savior of all 
the people. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a letter 
which came from one of my good friends 
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in Kansas, a small businessman in Iola. 
His name is David Hart. He says: 


HART’S RESTAURANT, 
Iola, Kans., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. CLypDE M. REED, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear SENATOR: Sometimes it is a chore for 
a small businessman to write a letter that 
will get all the facts over to his Senator as 
they should be, but first I want to assure 
you that this letter is not intended to criti- 
cize, but a mere little line to let you know 
what the small businessman is thinking and 
doing back in your country. First, I have a 
business employing around 25 persons with 
a pay roll of about $18,000 per year. Now 
I will list my problems: 

1. My employees want better pay, which 
is all right. 

2. My prices are frozen by OPA. 

3. Everything I buy, like meats, cheeses, 
large pieces of equipment that I operate 
with, are gradually going up, just a small 
percent; likewise my employees make the 
same claim when they go to the store to buy. 

4. When I go to buy some item I used to 
buy, the manufacturer tells me that the item 
was frozen at such and such a price, and 
with the increase of labor costs they had to 
discontinue the manufacture of the item. 

Now that my floor is getting so close to 
the ceiling, I don’t have windows to see out 
any more, with everything going up, and 
above all allowed to go up, why is it I can’t 
go up? In other words, they have us back 
here to where two and two doesn’t make 
four any more. This condition does not 
make for good government, and leads to a 
lot of ill respect to government which is 
certainly wrong. Some people say I am afraid 
to write, but I am going on my free rights 
as yet, and letting you know that I still think 
there is liberty and justice for all, and on 
the basis of representative government that 
you people back there should know what 
gosh-awful bungling is going on. Senator, 
you don’t have to take up your precious time 
answering this little line. Best of luck to 
you, sir, and may you take this letter as 
purely informative. 

Yours respectfully, 
DAvip Hart. 


Mr. President, Mr. Hart said a mouth- 
ful when he wrote that letter. I know 
him. He is a perfectly honest, respect- 
able, industrious citizen of good char- 
acter, conducting a small business, and, 
like most small businessmen, finding it 
almost impossible to operate under the 
screwball notions in which the OPA 
constantly indulges. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1349) to provide for the 
amendment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, and for other purposes, 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, while 
we are discussing the wages of our labor- 
ing people, we are forced to consider the 
prices of cotton and other farm products, 
because millions of our citizens who labor 
and earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow receive as compensation, not 
wages in the form of a pay check each 
week, but instead the only way they get 
compensation for their labor is in the 
form of the money they receive for the 
cotton and other farm products they 
produce. 

The Russell amendment which would 
guarantee farmers fair prices for farm 
products is therefore germane to Senate 
bill 1849. In fact, Senate bill 1349, in my 
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opinion, would be incomplete without the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the spiral of increasing 
wages, then prices, then wages, and prices 
again and again, is in progress and has 
been for some time. Recently strong 
minority groups have demanded and re- 
ceived increased wages and the an- 
nounced policy of the present adminis- 
tration at this time is to permit increases 
in the prices of commodities upon proof 
that wages have been increased. 

This bill, S. 1349, simply proposes to 
follow through by providing an increase 
in wages for that large group of labor- 
ing people who are unorganized. 

It certainly is a laudable task the 
Members of Congress have undertaken in 
trying to protect the great masses of our 
unorganized laboring people by increas- 
ing their minimum wages. 

But we should go all the way and pro- 
tect farmers who receive their wages in 
the form of prices they receive for the 
farm products they produce by their own 
labor. 

Mr. President, one of the most inter- 
esting stories of Texas agriculture, and I 
dare say of most of the 13 States lying 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line, is 
the story of cotton. Cotton one day 
reigned supreme—it was King Cotton in 
Dixie. But that day has passed, for the 
time being at least. It has moved over 
for the new king—King Petroleum. But 
both kings have not been treated any too 
kindly in recent years for they have been 
forced to bow their heads to a mighty 
dictator—Generalissimo OPA. 

Until recent years cotton in Texas has 
accounted for about 70 percent of the 
State’s income from all crop sources. In 
1944, and this information comes from 
the Texas Department of Agriculture, the 
value of all field and truck crops, fruits, 
and nuts was $920,374,000, with cotton 
and cottonseed constituting only 35 per- 
cent, or $323,696,000. That is quite a 
slide down from the 70-percent position 
it once held, and is dangerous to the 
economy of the State of Texas and of the 
Nation. There was a time when nearly 
2% million Texas citizens depended 
upon cotton for most of their living. 
This is not the case today, but cotton is 
still a dominant factor in the economy of 
the State. 

The cry for food and fiber at the outset 
of the war was heard by the cotton 
planters of Dixie. They heard that cry 
then and they are still hearing it. The 
people of the South are almost breaking 
their backs to produce food and fiber for 
the starving millions and they are doing 
this never-ending job with less ma- 
chinery and less farm hands than they 
have had at any time within the last 50 
years. 

Mr. President, there was a time when 
Texas produced one-third of all cotton 
grown in the United States, but with 
development of cotton plantations in 
California and a general use of fertilizers 
in older producing States Texas produc- 
tion dropped to a trifle better than one- 
sixth of the total national crop in 1944 
of 12,359,000 bales. Just think of what 
that means, Mr. President. The per- 
centage of cotton production in Texas 
compared to all farm crops has declined 
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during recent years from 70 percent to 
35 percent—a drop of 50 percent. And 
on a national scale Texas cotton pro. 
duction has declined from one-third to 
one-sixth of the Nation’s crop, or a drop 
of 50 percent. Even with this lowering 
of production, Texas still remains the 
dominant cotton-producing State, and 
its economic life is deeply affected by the 
price the farmers receive for the staple. 

Cotton production per acre is around 
160 to 170 pounds. At the present price 
Texas farmers are receiving for the staple 
they can gross anywhere from $20 to 
$50 per acre. Mind you, this is gross, and 
not net. Cotton is not easily produced. 
It takes a vast amount of work to prepare 
the soil for planting. Then comes plant- 
ing. Weeks later the farmer must move 
in with hoe and cultivator, and this hard 
manual labor goes on for weeks and 
weeks from sunup to sundown. While 
this routine is practiced by the farmer 
and his family, if he is fortunate to have 
any family left since the war robbed his 
acres of his children, he goes on bended 
knee before his God and prays for deliv- 
erance from storms, floods, drought, the 
boll weevil, root rot, cotton blight, grass- 
hoppers, fleahoppers, leafworm, the 
greedy pink bollworm, and that super- 
duper of all pests—the OFA. He bexzs 
for rain and pleads for sunshine and a 
normal amount of dust, and he sprays 
and dusts his plants until his poor old 
back nearly breaks, and he falls ex- 
hausted into bed, too tired to sleep. 

For all this the farmer receives about 
25 cents an hour. That is the average 
wage the independent farmer receives 
for his work of feeding and clothing the 
urban population of this world. He gets 
25 cents per hour. His city neighbor 
gets $1 to $3 per hour, and the neighbor 
works 8 hours as against his 12 to 16 
hours. The city neighbor toils 5 days a 
week while the farmer labors 7 days— 
every day in the week. He may take off 
a half day on Saturday or Monday to go 
to town to market some eggs, milk, or 
produce, but he will work by lantern 
light that night to get the cows milked 
and the stock fed. He may go to church 
on Sunday, but he and his wife were up 
before daylight doing the chores so they 
could get away for a couple of hours for 
“meeting.” 

Cotton is the cash crop on the Texas 
farm. It is the crop that brings in, 01 
should bring in, the money with which 
to outfit the children for school, pay the 
doctor, and provide dad and mother with 
coveralls and calico dress. For long 
years dad and mother have not been 
getting an overabundance of coveralls 
and calico dresses, because the cost of 
production on cotton goods has gone up 
with leaps and bounds. 

The machinery that was on the farm 
when the war started was already near 
to its end. During these 5 long years of 
war there has been no machinery avail- 
able to take the place of the rakeS, 
mowers, tractors, harrows, plows, and 
wagons. The old machines have been 


patched up with tin plates and barbed 
wire, the tractor has gone to the junk 
pile, and the slow-trudging mule has 
been drafted back to the cotton row. 
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I have gone into the cotton fields in 
Texas to visit with old friends. There, 
wielding a hoe or crawling on Knee and 
dragging a long cotton sack, snatching 
bolls from the bush, would be grandma 
and grandpa—splendid pioneers who 20 
years ago had earned the right to live 
in ease the remainder of their days. At 
their side would be little boys and girls— 
mere children—doing a man’s job. This 
has been the picture in Texas during 
these war years, and it has been the same 
picture in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
other cotton-growing States, and we are 
ail proud of the patriotic effort put 
forth by these sturdy sons of the soil. 

Mr. President, if we are to have price 
control in this Nation, I want a price 
floor under cotton and not a price ceil- 
ing over it. The world is starving for 
food and shivering for the lack of cloth- 
ing. Cotton gives us both cloth and food. 
Its seed provides the protein for millions 
upon millions of cattle and other live- 
stock, for it is cottonseed meal that has 
kept the range stock from Texas to Mon- 
tana strong and capable of producing a 
normal calf crop each spring. Cotton- 
seed oil, cottonseed meal or cake, hulls 
and linters are major products of the 
cotton-oil mills. Cottonseed oil is one 
of the best fats, ranking at this time far 
ahead of butter and lard. It is a pre- 
cious food right now because it is used 
in the making of shortening, salad oil, 
margarine, and other products for which 
countless millions are starving this very 
day. 

If we are to have control of prices, I 
want a floor placed under cotton so that 
the farmer will be able to pay wages suffi- 
ciently high to attract labor to his fields. 
He cannot meet industry’s high wage 
and keep his farm out of bankruptcy. 
But, Mr. President, he will have to pay a 
competitive wage if he is to get the help 
necesSary to produce the food and fiber 
the world is demanding from him in this 
present year of 1946. 

It is cotton-planting time in Dixie 
Much acreage is already in seed, but 
there is still time enough to swell that 
acreage if obnoxious OPA rules can be 
eliminated and the planter given a 
guaranty that he will receive not less 
than 30 cents per pound for his staple 
when he delivers it at the gin this fall. 
To increase the price now is proof that 
the cotton planter of Dixie is going to 
get a fair deal for once in his life and it 
will inspire him to plant a greater acre- 
age than ever before. On the basis of 
cost of production at the present time, 
the farmers should get 40 cents or 50 
cents per pound for cotton, and we are 
going only part way when we demand a 
minimum price of 30 cents. 

I am therefore in favor of the Russell 
amendment and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. President, much has been said on 
the Senate floor with reference to the in- 
creasing of the wages of industrial work- 
ers by 18% cents an hour. Then this 
minimum-wage bill comes along seeking 
to protect that great group of unorgan- 
ized labor by increasing the minimum 
wage in the Nation. But the poor old 


farmer who must depend upon the price 
he receives for his cotton is interested in 
getting a better price, because that means 
his wages. 
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I have taken the statistics of the pro- 
duction of cotton in Texas since 1925. 
For the 10 years, 1925 to 1934, Texas 
farmers received per annum an average 
of only $114.80 per farmer. That is not 
all profit, because from this small amount 
he must pay all the expense incurred in 
producing the cotton, such as cost of seed, 
fertilizer, machinery, tools, ginning, and 
so forth. That seems to be a very low 
wage. From cotton alone in the great 
State of Texas the average amount re- 
ceived by the rural population was $114.80 
per farmer per year during that period. 

During the next 10-year period, 1935 
to 1944, the rural population gradually 
decreased each year. In 1930 we had a 
population of 2,342,553 on the farms in 
Texas. By 1940 it had decreased to 2,- 
149,187, a decrease of almost 200,000, and 
the farm population has decreased very 
rapidly since 1940. 

Taking the second period, all under the 
New Deal administration, from 1935 to 
1944, the production of cotton in Texas, 
at the price actually received for it, re- 
turned an average of only $91.70 per 
farmer per year, which was not an in- 
crease over the previous 10-year period, 
but an actual decrease of $23.10 per farm- 
er for his cotton. 

The price of everything else has gone 
up, as we know, and we are trying to ob- 
tain a little more for the farmer for his 
cotton, in order that he may be able to 
buy some of the things he enjoys, and 
which the most of our population is able 
to enjoy. Therefore, I think it is highly 
necessary, when we are dealing with 
wages, that we deal with the wages of 
the class of people who are receiving the 
lowest income in this Nation, the farmers. 
We are attempting to raise the minimum 
wage of the great rank and file of labor- 
ing people who work for weekly wages or 
daily wages, which is a laudable ambi- 
tion and a great undertaking. I hope it 
succeeds. But while we are doing that. in 
justice to the millions of farmers who do 
not receive daily, weekly, or monthly pay 
checks for wages, but who receive only 
that which they obtain from the sale of 
the products which they produce, it seems 
to me that we should give consideration 
to increasing their wages—their income. 

I sincerely trust that the Russell 
amendment, which is before this body 
at this time, will be approved. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Is it not true that back 
in the sixties a great President was in- 
strumental in freeing the country from 
slavery? The Senator may ask how that 
is pertinent to the present discussion. 
We have heard a great deal of argument 
to the effect that one of the dangers 
which is facing America is the shortage 
of food in the coming years. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. AIKEN] told us today of the short- 
age of feed. The real situation all over 
the country is that about the only farm- 
ers who have really been making a suc- 
cess are those who have had young stock 
of their own, young children who have 
not gone into the services. The question 
I am asking is this: Is it not about time 
for us to see to it that the farmer is 
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compensated for the work of his chil- 
dren? DoI make my point clear? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Absolutely clear. I 
think it is quite generally understood 
that on the small cotton farms the entire 
family—the children, the parents, and 
the grandparents—work at the job of 
raising cotton. Certainly each and 
every one who engages in the work of 
raising cotton should be compensated 
therefor. 

Mr. WILEY. That applies not only to 
cotton, but to all the foodstuffs produced 
on the so-called family farms. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has stated 
that today, because of the wages which 
are paid in manufacturing plants, many 
of the boys who are returning from the 
service, and who were farmers, will not 
go back to the farms. Many boys on 
the farm who arrive at the age of 18 are 
taken into the draft. The result is a 
critical shortage of manpower. 

It seems to,me that a great issue is in- 
volved, namely, the general welfare. We 
must make the occupation of farming 
interesting. The way to make it inter- 
esting is to insure the farmer adequate 
compensation. If we do not make it 
interesting, and if we do not give the 
farmer what he is entitled to, we shall 
have a shortage of production. I hope it 
will not be too late to get what we need 
to eat in this country. Our present 
problem is that of feeding a great por- 
tion of the world. Unless we give con- 
sideration to the production of food- 
stuffs in this country, it seems to me that 
we are blinded, and it is time to take the 
blinders from our eyes. 

We must not forget that the boy or 
girl of 10, 12, 15, or 16 who gets up in 
the morning, milks from half a dozen to 
a dozen cows. does the chores, and helps 
his mother and father must be consid- 
ered. We must take into consideration 
the value of his services in determining 
the cost of production of the foodstuffs 
which the farmer produces. 

The latest information I have from 
my State—and I have received a letter 
from the dean of agriculture—is that the 
situation is serious. As the Senator 
from Texas has indicated, since the war 
years there has been a depreciation of 
machinery. The farmers cannot buy 
machinery. There are strikes in the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. and the J. I. 
Case Co. I have spoken on that subject. 
I am glad to note that Secretary Ander- 
son has called into conference the par- 
ties to the contest to see if something 
cannot be done. But the machinery is 
not there. Consequently, the farmers 
must use manpower. They must use the 
services of youngsters, and the young- 
sters must do a man’s work. 

It is time for another emancipation 
proclamation. All labor on the farm, 
whether it be that of adults or minors, 
should be adequately compensated. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for his remarks on this 
subject. I am reminded of another 
phase of this question which has been 
discussed. 

A philosophy has been advanced which 
I think is detrimertal to the welfare of 
our Nation. The philosophy has been 
advanced on the floor of the Senate that 
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agriculture is drifting into the hands 
of large operators, and that the large 
operators will receive the benefit if the 
prices of cotton and other farm products 
are increased. 

It is true that farm operations have 
quite extensively drifted into the hands 
of large operators. The population sta- 
tistics of the United States show a de- 
crease in farm population. If we are to 
hold down the prices of farm products, 
as advocated by those who oppose the 
Russell amendment, that will not be so 
objectionable to some of the large farm 
operators, because with their large tracts 
of land, and with their efficient machin- 
ery, they can produce cotton and food- 
stuffs at a lower cost than can the fam- 
ily-size farmer. Consequently the whole 
system of holding down the prices of ag- 
ricultural products is stifling the opera- 
tions of the small farmer whose family 
lives on the farm. The farm is his only 
source of income. Those farmers are 
being run off their farms, and chased 
into industrial centers where they are 
regimented and controlled. 

I have no fault to find with large farm 
operators. There is room in this nation 
for both large and small operators. The 
graduated income-tax law will get most 
of the income of the big operators and 
serve to maintain a mutual friendship 
and understanding between both groups, 
but today Mr. President I am especially 
pleading the cause of the small farmer. 
Formerly we had a great many small 
farmers in Texas, and there are still 
quite a few left. The farmers of Amer- 
ica as a class are the independent think- 
ers of America. They are sound funda- 
mentally. Their philosophy is grounded 
in the roots of agriculture, in the soil. 
They are sound in their principles and 
in their Americanism. By unfair legis- 
lation and paralyzing executive orders 
we are simply running them off the 
farms, and compelling them to go to the 
cities, live in crowded tenement houses, 
and work for wages. Population statis- 
tics prove this to be true. 

The philosophy of holding down the 
prices of farm products is highly detri- 
mental to the great rural sections of our 
country and the independent farmer. I 
think we should raise the prices of cot- 
ton and other farm products, not only for 
that reason, but for the reason that the 
farmers are in the lowest income brack- 
ets of any of our population; also for the 
further reason that the food and cloth- 
ing produced by the farmer are necessi- 
ties. We all must depend upon them. 
We cannot live without them. We 
should show our appreciation by sharing 
some of the increased income which non- 
farmers have been granted during the 
past few years. We should spend a little 
of that income for the products which 
the farmer furnishes to help us live. Un- 
less this is done and done quickly the 
bread basket of th2 world will become 
as bare as old Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator, he takes the position 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
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Mr. O’DANIEL. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. WILEY. No matter whether he 
is in a factory, whether he is in the pro- 
fessional class, whether he is a white- 
collar worker, or whether he is on the 
farm. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that 2 years ago on the floor of 
the Senate I was instrumental in having 
adopted an amendment to a bill which 
was being piloted through the Senate by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Wacner]. That amend- 
ment provided that the salaries of white- 
collar workers could be increased up to 
$37.50 a week if the worker and manage- 
ment agreed, without obtaining the con- 
sent to the War Production Board. That 
amendment passed the Senate and went 
to conference. Who took it out? It was 
our New Deal friends who took it out. 

Now the claim is made that this bill 
will do a great deal for the white-collar 
worker. The bill provides a minimum 
wage of 60 cents an hour for a 40-hour 
week. The result of that is approxi- 
mately $26 a week, as compared with the 
$37.50 which we tried to obtain during 
the war for the white-collar worker, who 
is the forgotten man. 

I bring this matter into the picture, 
Mr. President, because I see here some- 
thing of the type of divide-and-conquer 
tactics which have been used so effec- 
tively on international fronts and have 
been used so effectively in the political 
arena in this country in the past. There 
is the attempt to create a division be- 
tween the city worker and the farmer. 
We agree that each must receive a wage 
which will adequately compensate him 
for what he performs. I understand that 
is the position of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, that is 
my position, and I am fully in accord 
wit! the view that those who labor must 
receive a just portion of the fruits of 
their labor. I subscribe to that principle 
all along the line, from the poorest paid 
person in this Nation up to the highest 
paid. Ido not think we should make any 
class distinctions or draw any lines. We 
should see to it that each person is paid 
on a fair and equitable basis for what he 
produces. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to leave the Chamber in a few 
minutes, and I shall not be able to return 
during the remainder of the afternoon. 
I do not know whether a vote will be had 
on the amendment during the remainder 
of the session today. I have a pair with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART! on the amendment, if it is voted on 
this afternoon. Lest I might be absent 
when the vote is taken, I wish in a very 
brief statement to make my position 
known on the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
amendment. Iam opposed to it, because, 
in the first place, I doubt the propriety 
of its inclusion in this bill. We have had 
many fights on the floor of the Senate 
about the question of parity. When the 
last legislation providing for the exten- 
sion of the OPA Act was before the Sen- 
ate, I sought to work out an agreement 
midway between the two extremes. That 
agreement was adopted, and it is now the 
law with respect to the parity formula. 
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I do not know whether the adoption 
of the pending amendment would in- 
crease the cost of living as much as some 
persons have claimed it would. I do 
not think anyone has the last word on 
the question of how much of an increase 
would be. involved by any particular 
amendment which might be adopted. It 
is all speculative. 

When we passed the Agricultural Aq- 
justment Act and fixed a formula for 
parity, we followed the leadership of the 
farmers themselves, as they spoke 
through their representatives in the var- 
ious farm organizations—the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Nationa] 
Grange, the Farmers Union. They 
really wrote the parity formula which 
went into the bill originally. They se- 
lected the base period which they be- 
lieved to be the most representative pe- 
riod within the past 40 years in reflect- 
ing the costs of the things the farmer 
has to buy and the prices of the things 
he has to sell; and, with one or two ex- 
ceptions involving a modification of the 
original formula—in the case of tobacco, 
which was not suited to the particular 
base period 1909-1914, we fixed a differ- 
ent base period—the formula has re- 
mained substantially as it was advocated 
and really written into the law by the 
organizations representing the farmers 
of the United States, insofar as those 
organizations can represent them and 
speak for them. 

The same organization ‘which had 
more to do with writing that formula 
than anyone else had, have spoken 
against the pending amendment. No 
formula for parity will automatically 
fix the prices of farm products. We 
have had a formula for parity on wheat 
ever since the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was passed; but wheat never reached 
that parity price until very recently, and 
it reached it then rather suddenly and 
unexpectedly, in a way, on account of 
world conditions and the supply and de- 
mand for wheat and the need for wheat 
to feed the people. If the magic of a 
formula by itself could have had any 
influence, wheat would have reached the 
parity price long ago. 

The same is true with respect to cot- 
ton. One of the constant complaints 
which has been made about cotton, up 
to a few months ago, has been that cot- 
ton has never reached the parity price, 
and that cotton has not been selling for 
as much as the parity price. When the 
parity price would have been 21 or 22 
cents, cotton was selling for about 18 
or 19 cents. But recently, due to world 
conditions, cotton has increased in price 
to 26 or 27 cents—not on account of the 
parity formula, but on account of world 
conditions requiring cotton. 

In the case of tobacco, it sold above 
the parity price in 1944, 1945, and 1946. 
It even sold above the ceiling prices 
fixed by the OPA. The enormous demand 
for cigarette types of tobacco and th« 
need for those types of tobacco in the 
armed forces and throughout the world 
brought about an increase in the price 
of tobacco received by the farmer, with 
the result that tokacco sold not only 
above the parity price but above the ceil- 
ing price fixed by the OPA. 
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One of the main values of a parity 
formula is that the provision which gives 
a loan value of 90 percent of the parity 
price may have an influence in fixing 
the market price. The higher the loan 
value may be, provided the loan value is 
either equal to or above the selling price, 
then the loan value, which is 90 percent 
of the parity price, and is recognized by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the other agencies of the Government, 
may have an influence on the ultimate 
price, by stimulating it and by enabling 
the farmer or those who speak for the 
farmer, if he happens to have an or- 
eanization such as some of the farmers 
have, to hold it and to borrow 90 per- 
cent of its value and await a more favor- 
able market in which to dispose of it. 

But, Mr. President, if it be true—I 
neither assert nor dispute it—that the 
inclusion of the amendment would auto- 
matically raise the cost of living as much 
as has been stated here by some of those 
who oppose the amendment—which I 
doubt, I say frankly—then the automatic 
increase in the cost of living to those for 
whom the bill is intended as an aid 
would almost automatically wipe out the 
value of the increase in minimum wages 
proposed by the pending bill. 

Because of these considerations, Mr. 
President, I cannot support the amend- 
ment. Perhaps the time will come when 
the farmers themselves, speaking 
through their organizations, may wish to 
reconsider the basis of the parity 
formula. They may wish to rewrite it as 
a part of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. When that time comes, if it does, 
I shall be open-minded on the subject 
and I shall be sympathetic with any 
formula or any method by which the 
prices of farm commodities can be main- 
tained when this temporary situation 
has passed and throughout all the future 
which we can foresee. I believe in legis- 
lation calculated to stimulate the prices 
of farm products. I have always advo- 
cated such legislation, even though it 
may involve an artificial stimulation of 
the prices of farm commodities. I voted 
for all the McNary-Haugen legislation 
which was two or three times vetoed by 
various Presidents. I voted for all legis- 
lation which was calculated to stimulate 
the prices of farm products, which had 
gone down far more, in proportion to the 
decrease in the prices of other commodi- 
ties, than they should have gone. The 
farmer is always the first to be hit by a 
depression and the last to be benefited 
after the depression has begun to dis- 
appear. So my record on farm legisla- 
tion does not have to be explained or 
apologized for. 

When the time comes, as it may, when 
we can sit down calmly with the organi- 
zations of farmers which now are speak- 
ing and have spoken all along, we may 
feel that it is mecessary to revise the 
parity formula. But I do not feel justi- 
fied in voting for this amendment, be- 
cause I do not believe it has been care- 
fully considered by those who speak for 
the farmers. By that I do not mean that 
those who speak on this floor for the 
farmers do not properly or sincerely 
speak for them. But the farmers have 
organizations of their own selection 
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through which they speak to us, and 
through which they recommend legisla- 
tion to us. Sometimes I agree with them 
and sometimes I do not. It so happens 
that in this particular instance I agree 
with them. But sometimes I do not agree 
with them, and even if I did not agree 
with them now I believe that I would 
occupy the same position which I am 
occupying here today. For the reasons 
I have stated I am compelled to register 
my opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I pay tribute to the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL], 
who is a sincere friend of the farmer and 
who never loses an opportunity to advo- 
cate the farmer’s welfare. I am happy 
to acknowledge him as one of my dearest 
friends in this Chamber. That makes me 
regret that I have to disagree with him 
in this instance, but I nevertheless do 
disagree with him. If a vote should come 
on this amendment during my tempo- 
rary absence from the Chamber, I wish 
the Recorp to show the reasons why I 
oppose it. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, can we 
not arrive at an agreement? I also 
have to leave the Senate Chamber. I 
am informed that there are other Sena- 
tors who will speak perhaps from an 
hour to an hour and a half before the 
vote is taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not in charge 
of the bill, and I do not wish to speak 
for those who are. I imagine that if 
there are to be any more speeches today 
there probably will not be a vote taken, 
but I cannot myself make any agree- 
ment with respect to the matter. It 
might be that if an understanding were 
arrived at not to vote today, it would 
be well to vote at an early hour tomor- 
row, because there are other amend- 
ments which will have to be voted on 
and discussed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
wish to suggest to the able majority 
leader that if we agree on a time to 
vote tomorrow, we might as well ad- 
journ now, because Senators will not 
remain on the floor to hear the other 
speakers who may desire to address the 
Senate today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senator 
from Alabama has said may be true. 
Of course, this is an important subject 
and it would be discouraging to fix an 
hour for voting on a day following, and 
see Senators retire from the Chamber 
and not remain to listen to others who 
wish to speak. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We may arrive at 
a vote this afternoon. I do not know 
of any long speeches which are to be 
made. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand that the 
Senator from North Dakota (I[Mr. 
LANGER] will consume perhaps from an 
hour to an hour and a half, and there 
may be other Senators who will wish to 
speak. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
ready to waive my time, and vote now. 

Mr. WILEY. May we vote now? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] to the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from Florida {Mr. Pepper]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak as briefly as I can, but I 
think I should state my reasons for sup- 
porting the Russell amendment. 

It seems to me that, instead of the 
pending bill being a bad place from a 
legislative standpoint to consider the 
Russell amendment, which may result in 
an increase in the income received by 
the farmers, there could not be a more 
appropriate place for the consideration 
of the subject matter, for the bill itself 
relates to an increase of income to mil- 
lions of American industrial workers. If 
there is any relationship between the 
incomes of these two great groups, why 
should not the relationship be considered 
at the same time? I have heretofore 
expressed myself upon the need of an 
adequate income for the working people 
of this country, and the benefit which 
the American farmer should receive from 
the work which he does, in providing a 
market for factory and industrial work- 
ers. We now have the opportunity to 
consider both sides of the question. 

I am about to read a very short extract 
from a speech which I made to a club of 
businessmen in Birmingham, Ala., on 
August 29, 1945. The speech was upon 
the subject which we are now consider- 
ing, and was made at a place where one 
would naturally expect opposition to an 
increase in the pay of workers who are 
covered by this bill. I quote from the 
speech: 

Generally speaking, farms around indus- 
trialized areas are prosperous because there is 
a ready market at good prices for what they 
raise. Pay rolls and farm income have risen 
and fallen together for a long period of time. 
They will rise and fall together after the 
war. If farmers want to remain prosperous 
after the war, they must have markets in 
the cities. This means that the workers 
must have the money to buy food and cloth- 
ing, and business must have fair profits to 
pay fair wages. By the same token, farmers 
must be able to buy the products of our 
factories. Industry and agriculture both 
must be in a stable and prosperous condi- 
tion if mational prosperity is to be 
maintained. 


On October 1, 1945, I spoke before the 
annual meeting of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, at which there was a very large 
attendance of farmers. I submitted my 
views at that time as follows: 


We cannot have prosperity in this country 
by deflating agriculture and inflating indus- 
try. There is now pending in Congress a 
proposal to raise the minimum wage in indus- 
try to 65 cents per hour, later increasing the 
rate to 75 cents an hour. Labor in many 
industries is asking for pay raises. Indus- 
try is balking at the reconversion prices fixed 
by OPA. The trend in these fields is toward 
higher wages and higher prices. It is toward 
a higher wage and price structure supported 
by Government action. With the abandon- 
ment of the Little Steel formula and the 
removal of restrictions upon wage increasés, 
increases in both wages and prices are likely. 
It is clear also that the living costs of farmers 
will be correspondingly increased. 


I have read extracts from the two 
speeches to which I have referred in or- 
der to indicate my line of thinking be- 
fore we approach action upon this bill. 
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Mr. President, fixing increased parity 
prices does not necessarily increase the 
price of any of the agricultural com- 
modities upon which a parity price has 
been fixed. The parity level serves two 
purposes. One is a ceiling in times of 
scarcity in order to hold down the prices 
of commodities. The other is a loan 
which operates as a floor at a fixed level 
below the parity price. Loans are made 
upon the basis of a percentage of the 
parity price. So, in that way the parity 
serves its best purpose, in my judgment, 
by providing a support price for agricul- 
tural commodities by virtue of the loan 
based upon a percentage of the parity 
level. 

Mr. President,.I am a believer in the 
doctrine in which most of us profess to 
believe, that the best way to bring about 
production is by the offering of adequate 
prices to the producers. We have 
reached the point where production, in 
the face of a great clamor all over the 
world for food and clothing, is occupy- 
ing the attention not only of America, 
but of all other countries. At such a 
time, when there is a requirement that 
we meet that demand and carry out 
our humane obligations and desires, an 
adequate price to the producers is most 
essential. 

Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment the history of the parity price 
in the agricultural program. Senators 
who were here when the agricultural ad- 
justment law was passed will recall the 
fight we had over the price of corn. A 
parity price was fixed under the parity 
formula. President Roosevelt took 5 
cents a bushel from the parity price, and 
therefore, from the selling price of corn, 
because of a payment of 5 cents a bushel 
under the soil-conservation program. 

What happened? Senators well recol- 
lect. There was a reduction in the ceil- 
ing or parity price of 5 cents a bushel. 
The farmers in all the corn-producing 
sections went upon the equivalent of a 
strike. They refused to sell their corn 
at even 5 cents below parity, at a time 
when corn was in great demand, though 
possibly not so much as now, and the 
whole corn trade was paralyzed. 

Finally a new Administrator, Mr. 
Chester Davis, came into office in the 
Department of Agriculture. I may say 
that Congress passed a bill and sent it 
to the White House prohibiting a re- 
duction of the ceiling price, the parity 
price, because of the payment of soil- 
conservation payments or otherwise. 
‘The President vetoed the bill, and we 
could not get a sufficient number of votes 
to pass it over his veto. That is when 
the strike occurred. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama whether he re- 
calls some history which I shall recount 
in connection with the passage of the 
Price Control Act of October 1942, which 
bears upon this direct point. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas! offered an amendment to the 
bill virtually to the same effect as that 
cf the amendment now pending. He 
was urged—and some of us were asked— 
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not to press the amendment at that 
time because it was alleged to be an in- 
flationary measure. John Lewis, on be- 
half of his coal miners, was threatening 
a Strike, and we were asked not to press 
for the inclusion of the amendment be- 
cause it would give the organized labor 
forces an additional reason for demand- 
ing an increase in wages. Have I cor- 
rectly stated the history up to this point? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator has 
correctly stated the situation. It went 
to such an extent that we could hear all 
over the Chamber, from Senators who 
had voted for the bill, “Let it go by for 
the present, until John Lewis gets cut 
of the picture.” I remind the Senator 
that the veto was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture merely in an effort 
to get time to answer that argument, but 
we never could get sufficient votes to 
bring the bill out of the committee, al- 
though it had passed the Senate by more 
than a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. REED. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor that since that time, in the past 342 
vears, all the reasons which were urged 
upon us for not including the Thomas 
amendment in the control bill have come 
to pass. There has been inflation in 
everything except the farmer’s prices. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is true. 

Mr. REED. Wages have been raised, 
by policies of the present administra- 
tion, if not in ignorance at least in dis- 
regard of the fact that it is not possible 
to separate wages and prices. There 
have been very substantial increases in 
wages in virtually every direction. 

How I might feel about the Pace 
amendment under different circum- 
stances is one thing, but the farmers have 
an equity, in the circumstances sur- 
rounding this case, which justifies the 
inclusion of the amendment in the pend- 
ing bill. In 1942 we were asked not to 
urge it because of the inflationary effect 
it might have upon wages. We did not 
include it, but the inflationary effect on 
wages is present at this time. 

I merely wanted to remind the Sena- 
tor from Alabama of some history ‘in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to have 
the reminder by the Senator, because I 
was an active participant in all those 
transactions. I have never seen a mat- 
ter brought before the Senate that had 
for its purpose an incr2ase in the in- 
come of the farmers. when there was 
not a group here who would holler loud 
and long and protest vigorously, led by 
administration representatives, that 
such action in favor of the farmers 
would result in great inflation. They 
even brought figures before the com- 
mittee, which were used before the Sen- 
ate, when we were trying to remove the 
5-cent deduction from the price of corn, 
which would have resulted, I think, in 
a hundred million dollars increase in 
the cost of living of the people of this 
country. 

Oh, inflation! It is such a fearful 
thing. We all dread it, and the term 
is conveniently used by those who have 
no sympathy for an increase in the in- 
come of the farmers. Anyone who 
doubts that may look back cover the rec- 
ord of the Senate since Mr. Roosevelt 
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was elected President, and since we be. 
gan to get into financial distress. 

Inflation! It is claimed chat the in. 
crease in the parity price will result in 
alarming and distressing inflation, ang 
some claim it with the appearance of 
sincerity, and I think with real sin- 
cerity, because they have not studied 
the problem thoroughly. 

Where does the inflation come from? 
Does it come from an increase in the na- 
tional income, a larger circulation of 
money, and an increase in purchasing 
power? That is elways one of the chief 
causes of inflation. 

Let us consider the matter for a mo- 
ment. We hear talk about the increase 
in parity of cotton and corn and tobacco 
being about one-third of the present 
price. I challenge that statement, and 
I insist that it is true that there is no 
substantial inflation in it, as a study of 
the figures as to the three basic and lead- 
ing commodities will demonstrate. 

Consider the case of wheat, a great 
food commodity. By all means, we 
should increase the production of wheat, 
whatever the cost. We spend billions of 
From 
the standpoint of inflation what atten- 
tion have the Senate and the other 
House of Congress paid to billion-dollar 
expenditures? A bill pending in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will be before the Senate in a few days— 
and I might vote for it—which as I 
recall, though I am not certain about 
the figures, appropriates more than a 
billion dollars, not solely for construc- 
tion but for paying subsidies, in effect, 
in order to construct low-cost houses for 
the veterans. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it not a fact that it 
takes about a billion and a half dollars a 
year to keep prices down? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the form of sub- 
sidies, and farmers never did like it. 
The population in the cities did. 

Mr. LUCAS. Subsidies is what I am 
talking about, and it takes about a bil- 
lion and a half dollars out of the Federal 
Treasury to keep prices down. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And it should not 
be done, as I argued all the time. The 
consumers should pay for the food they 
buy; the taxpayers should not be made 
to pay forit. But I shall not go into that 
question. Wehavenottime. Let us not 
discuss that now. We discussed it here 
for days and days. 

Mr. LUCAS. The pending amend- 
ment will not keep prices down? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Keep them down? 

Mr. LUCAS. We are paying a billion 
and a half to keep them down, and we 
are moving now in the direction of push- 
ing them up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Subsidy payments 
are being made to the producers of some 
commodities, but only a very few. They 
are not paid on general commodities 
such as wheat, corn, and cotton. Not the 
ones about which it is claimed such pay- 
ments would be inflationary and should 
not be made—commodities, the prices of 
which should not be allowed to increase. 
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Oh, no, they are not in the list. 
are just a few of them. 

What about wheat? Ithink we would 
be justified in appropriating $1,000,000,- 
000 or $2,000,000,000 for the purpose of 
bringing about a large increase in the 
production of wheat. I feel the same 
way about corn, but not about cotton. 

I am not speaking for my own com- 
modity. I am speaking now from the 
standpoint, not of the farmers, but of 
the suffering peoples of the world who 
need these grains to save them from 
malnutrition, and, in many localities, 
from starvation. I should be glad to 
vote for any reasonable amount to sub- 
sidize the production of these grains, in- 
stead of following the niggardly policy of 
holding down the ceiling prices, which 
tends to retard production, because the 
farmers cannot buy the machinery and 
pay the wages of labor which are neces- 
sary to bring about substantially in- 
creased production and utilize the addi- 
tional acreages which should be made 
available. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama will remember that from 
the very beginning of price-control leg- 
islation provision was made for the use 
of subsidies for one purpose, and one 
purpose only, that was to increase pro- 
duction. All Senators who are known as 
farm-State Senators have always been 
willing to accept the subsidy principle 
when used to increase production and 
nothing else. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. REED. The OPA, in the adminis- 
tration of the Price Control Act, have 
prostituted the intention of the Con- 
gress, and, instead of using subsidies 
for production, they have used subsidies 
in a way which has had the effect of 
limiting production. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from 
Kansas will recall that evidence was pre- 
sented to the Senate from all sections 
of the country that dairy herds were 
being sold because the selling price of 
dairy products prevented the products 
derived from dairy herds being marketed 
at a cost margin. Many owners of dairy 
herds and of creameries were losing 
money and went out of business. The 
Senator well recalls that the same was 
true with respect to the livestock busi- 
ness generally. It was not only true of 
butter and cheese, but of beef and of 
other commodities which are essential to 
the welfare of the people of the country. 
We authorized subsidies upon the prin- 
ciple chiefly that either that course was 
necessary or an increase in the selling 
prices was necessary. The administra- 
tion would not stand for an increase in 
the selling prices, so the farmers went 
along notwithstanding the fact that 
they really wanted to get their income 
in the market place just as other pro- 
ducers of the country do. 

Mr. REED. And not out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, from money 
which is collected from the taxpayers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

XCII 
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That was the attitude of the farmers. 
I think we all agreed on the principle 
involved, that a profit must be obtained 
from the operation of any industry, agri- 
culture or otherwise, in order to bring 
about a satisfactory condition. We need 
it now if we ever needed it, particularly 
with respect to grains, though some Sen- 
ators are complaining bitterly that an 
increase in the parity level will produce 
inflation. 

The Senator from Illinois, is a great 
man, and for him I have great respect 
and in him much confidence, but he has 
always been wrong, as I understand right 
and wrong, on the agricultural question. 
He has two groups of farmers in his sec- 
tion of the country. He has the hog 
farmers, a Majority of whom make their 
money not by selling corn but by buying 
corn and feeding it to the hogs and then 
selling the hogs. So they want cheap 
corn, low corn prices. Being in the busi- 
ness they are in, I do not blame them for 
that. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I simply 
want to reply to my good friend the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I welcome it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Whatever I do herein the 
way of championing the corn farmers 
will never equal what the Senator from 
Alabama does for the cotton farmers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope it will be 
true that the Senator never can do any 
more than I try to do, but he is making 
his effort for that group of his own 
people. I admit they are in the majority, 
and probably he is carrying on in a truly 
representative fashion. When he op- 
poses, as he has consistently done ever 
since these questions have come up, an 
increase in the selling price of corn or of 
wheat, he is representing the great ma- 
jority of farmers in his section who do 
not sell corn and do not sell wheat. He 
says his farmers are satisfied with the 
prices they are receiving. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RussEtu] pointed out 
that undoubtedly the majority of them 
are satisfied because they sell no corn 
and sell no wheat. 

Let us now consider wheat. I be- 
lieve I love all the farmers the Senator 
from Illinois represents. It seems to me 
he loves some better than he does others. 
How much wheat will be sold this year? 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Crop Reporting Board have es- 
timated that this year the wheat crop 
will be one of the largest in our his- 
tory—a billion bushels of wheat. Eighty 
percent of that wheat will be sold. The 
only inflation that could come about in 
respect to wheat would be represented by 
the increase over the present price up 
to the new parity price, if the Russell 
amendment should be adopted. The cur- 
rent sales price would prevail anyway 
and it is now up to the ceiling. So those 
who really want to figure from the fi- 
nancial standpoint, or from an inflation- 
ary standpoint, should consider the 
quantity of wheat to be sold out of this 
tremendous crop, and then figure the 
difference between the present market 
price and what the price would be un- 
der the Russell amendment. It is said 
the price will be increased one-third. 
Suppose it is. I doubt it, but it may be 
increased one-third because of the great 
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demand for wheat from people all over 
the world. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics advised me this morning that 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat will be sold 
out of the tremendous crop which will 
be produced this year. An increase of 
one-third in the price of the 800,000,000 
bushels would represcnt only $266,000,- 
000, when we consider the entire spread 
between the present parity and the new 
parity on wheat under the Pace or Rus- 
sell amendment. What effect will an in- 
crease of $266,000,000 have in bringing 
on inflation in this country? 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 


Mr. REED. When the Senator begins 
to talk about wheat, I am always in- 
terested. In the first place the Senator 
from Alabama is a friend of the farmer 
no matter where the farmer may live or 
what he may produce. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
ator. 

Mr. REED. 


I thank the Sen- 


I come from the largest 
wheat-growing State of the Union— 
Kansas. Let me remind the Senator 
from Alabama of the different treatment 
that has been given industrial wage 
earners and wheat farmers. Wages dur- 
ing the present World War and now are 
substantially above the level of wages 
paid during World War I. But in World 
War I there was an upset fixed price for 
wheat of $2.20 a bushel, and every farmer 
in Kansas who raised wheat received 
$2.20 for it, but the farmer has been 
averaging about $1.40 on last year’s crop. 
That may be a little bit low, but the aver- 
age would be between $1.40 and $1.60 as 
ageinst $2.20 in World War I. Now we 
are reminded every day that the wor'd 
needs wheat for food. Let me call the 
attention of the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senate to the fact that we have 
had phenomenal yields of wheat in 4 of 
the past 5 years. The last year’s harvest 
of wheat was the largest on record, well 
over a billion bushels—something over 
eleven hundred million bushels, if my 
memory serves me aright. In the whole 
country we have been planting an aver- 
age of about 65,000,000 acres to wheat. 

In 1942, 1944, and 1945, the weather 
was more favorable than the average to 
wheat production; so we raised the large 
crops because of favorable weather con- 
ditions. Let me remind the Senator 
from Alabama that under the law of 
averages that is not going to take place 
each year, and if we plant only 65,000,000 
acres again this year for next year’s crop 
we are not likely to have so large a yield. 
Certain weather conditions can make a 
difference of 300,v00,000 bushels in the 
total output of the wheat crop. If the 
world wants wheat and wants to come 
to the United States of America to get 
it, we had hetter make some provision 
whereby the acreage may be increased 
to a point which will offset the lower- 
acre yield which under the law of aver- 
ages we are almost certain to have in 
the next cycle of years. We have had 
a cycle of unusually good weather for 
crcp production, as the Senator from 
Alabama knows. 

In 1942 I went to the Department of 
Agriculture and talked with Mr. Wickard, 
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who was then Secretary of Agriculture, 
about the phenoizenal crop yields in 
1942. He said, “Senator, do not for- 
get that we have had 3 years of good 
weather.” Those were the years 1940, 
1941, and 1942. “Under the law of aver- 
aces we are likely to have a reversal.” 

But, Mr. President. our luck held. 
With the exception of 1943, our luck held 
up to and including the crop year of 
1845. There was a period of 6 years of 
above-average yields, particularly of 
wheat. In the years immediately to 
come we are likely to have a reversal 
of that situation. So if we want more 
wheat some provision should be made 
for planting a greater acreage and giv- 
ing the farmer a price which will induce 
him to plant a greater acreag2 and ac- 
cept a lower per-acre yield than he has 
had, on the average, ‘or the past 6 vears. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no Mem- 
ber of the Senate for whose judgment 
i have greater respect on the subject 
of wheat than the junior Senator from 
Kansas. I know the purity of his heart 
and his motives. I think he has given 
us a very constructive idea. If starva- 
tion is threatened throughout the 
world—whether it comes to the point of 
starvation or only malnutrition—it is 
incumbent upon the people of America 
to put every possible available acre into 
the production of wheat, and not require 
the landowners and the wheat operators 
to carry the entire burden of having to 
meet the staggering world-wide de- 
mands. The Senator has suggested an 
appropriation to help bring about that 
result. I favor trying to save a loaf here 
and there, but I do not regard that as an 
adequate form of relief. 

But we are now confronted with a fight 
upon an amendment which would add a 
trifling amount to the cost of that pro- 
gram. The normal increase in the pro- 
duction of wheat and corn, considering 
the present market price of wheat and 
the new Russell price, would cost only 
$266 000,000. 

When we consider the price of corn, 
and the amount of corn which normally 
goes into commercial trade, we find that 
the increased price would apply to only 
275,000,000 bushels of corn. That is the 
total amount of the billion-dollar corn 
crop which goes into commercial trade. 
Nearly all the remainder of the crop is 
fed to hogs by the constituents of my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and 
other hog raisers. 

Actually there would be some increase 
in the price of meat and lard. But the 
OPA is here to hold down the increase. 
Whatever increase in the prices of those 
items is considered normal should be 
permitted. In my judgment the people 
of the United States are entirely willing 
to pay for the products which they need 
if they know that the program is provid- 
ing large quantities of food for the suf- 
fering peoples of the world. 

What about cotton? Some look with 
suspicion upon the amendment because 
of the interest in cotton of my very able 
friend the Senator from Georgia. He is 
one of my favorites in the Senate. Is 
cotton in such a situation that it would 
receive particular benefits from this 
program? Let us see. Let us reason. 
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It is said that the prices of wheat, 
corn, and other agricultural commodi- 
ties produced largely in the West would 
rise to the extent of 33 percent. That 
may be true. The price of cotton would 
not rise to any such extent. The price 
of cotton is now within 2 cents of the 
point where the ceiling would be under 
the Russell amendment. Today cotton 
sold for 27% cents a pound. Under the 
Pac2 or Russell amendment the ceiling 
would be 29 cents a pound. Only 2 cents 
a pound of the whole crop is involved. 

This year we produced only 9,090,000 
bales of cotton. Twelve million bales is 
anormal crop. Suppose we could obtain 
sufficient lebor and agricultural imple- 
ments to bring the production of cotton 
back to normal, and that we should pro- 
duce 12,000,000 bales. If the price were 
increased 2 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, 
the increase on the whole crop of 12,- 
600,000 bales would amount to $120,- 
000,000. That would be the total in- 
crease, based upon the ceiling of 29 cents. 

It is said that this proposal would lead 
to inflation. Why? Because it would be 
of benefit to the farmers? The income 
from the cotton crop varies $100,000,000 
or more a year because of varying 
weather conditions; and yet the cry of 
inflation is not raised when the crop 
brings the maximum income. 

Next to corn, cotton is the most im- 
portant agricultural cominodity from the 
standpoint of the nuniber of people em- 
ployed and the industries operated. 
What is $120,000,000 a year on a crop of 
12,000,000 bales? People all over the 
world are eager for cotton and wheat. 
There is a shortage of cotton clothing in 
this country. Still opponents of the 
pending amendment do not wish to see 
an increase in the price which may be 
necessary in order to produce ev-n a nor- 
mal cotton crop this year. 

This is a niggardly doctrine. It is not 
sound. It is not based upon logic, com- 
mon sense, reason, or facts. There would 
be a maximum increase of less than 
$500,000,000 in connection with the three 
leading basic commodities. 

The bill which we are considering pro- 
poses to increase the minimum wage for 
many million workers. How many peo- 
ple does the Senator from Florida claim 
are covered by the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Estimates range be- 
tween two and a half million and four 
million. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In answer to a ques- 
tion on the floor of the Senate, the able 
Senator from Florida, after consulting 
his aide, stated that Mr. Bowles had esti- 
mated—and I have no doubt that the 
estimate is too small—that the increased 
cost resulting from the operations of the 
bill would be $4,000,000,000. Yet he was 
advocating it. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was advocating it. But when it 
came to the farmer it was said that an 
increased cost of half a billion dollars 
would be inflationary, as compared with 
$4,000,000,000 for factory and industrial 
workers. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sorry that I 
missed a part of the able Senator’s 
address. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sorry too. I 
might have converted the Senator if he 
had done me the honor to listen to me. 

Mr. PEPPER. I know that if affection 
could be the persuasive force I would 
never disagree with the able Senator from 
Alabama. But I do not quite understand 
the logic by which he seems to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the Russe! 
amendment would add only half a bil- 
lion dollars to the total cost. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The able Senator 
from Florida and other advocates of the 
bill argue that an increase in the cost of 
the three commodities which we have 
been discussing would bring about great 
inflation. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am afraid that we 
have given the Senator the wrong im- 
pression if he has drawn such an in- 
ference. We have relied upon the advice 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, of Mr. 
Chester Bowles, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and of Mr. Paul Porter, 
Administrator of OPA. They stated that 
if the Russell amendment were adopted 
there would be an inerease of $4,000,- 
000,000 to the American people in food 
prices alone. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not heard 
them make such an argument; but in 
connection with the 5-cent reduction in 
the parity price of corn, I heard the argu- 
ment made that the restoration of the 
5 cents would result in an increased cost 
of a billion dollars, because the 5 cents 
would be pyramided every time the corn 
changed hands. When Chester Davis 
restored the 5 cents which the President 
took off, it did not even unfreeze the corn 
market, and had no appreciable effect on 
inflation. Everyone who has studied the 
situation knows that to be so. When 
Chester Davis, a wise man, a practical 
man, a man with cOmmon sense, was 
placed in charge of the program in the 
Department of Agriculture he promptly 
restored the 5 cents to the parity price 
of corn, but that action did not result in 
moving anycorn. The farmers remained 
on strike and kept the corn in their bins. 
The restoration of the 5 cents had no 
effect. It was claimed that it would re- 
sult in $1,000,000,000 of inflation. 

It is said that the proposal before us 
would result in an increase of $4,000,- 
000,000 in food prices. Thatis absurd. I 
pay no attention to the wild estimates of . 
theorists who wish to destroy a program, 
and who can produce figures to fit the 
situation. Sometimes it seems to me that 
they pyramid the figures at least 40 
times. In view of the increased prices 
of commodities, of course, the amend- 
ment will have some effect upon the 
prices of foodstuffs; but in no wise will it 
constitute inflation. The amendment 
would result in nowhere near the increase 
in national income which would result 
from passage of the Pepper bill. It seems 
to me that every thoughtful student who 
is searching for the truth will agree that 
the Pepper bill—and the Senator from 
Florida is proud of it, and he may be 
proud of it from the standpoint of the 
people he is trying to benefit—will in- 
crease the national income and the 
amount of money in circulation—which 
constantly has a tendency to increase 
prices—two or three times more than the 
pending amendment will. 
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Mr. President, I shall not take up much 
more time. I should like to speak all 
day in the interest of the farmers. I 
am afraid many Senator have left the 
Chamber. Many of them who do not like 
sound doctrine will go to their offices 
when it is being propounded. I am de- 
lichted that the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. WiLey] has remained, as well as 
other Senators, some of whom may seek 
to answer what I have said, some of whom 
are open to conviction, and some of 
whom are already under the influence of 
convictions. 

But, Mr. President, it seems strange, 
to me, that when there is general agree- 
ment that in order to keep our industries 
operating successfully we must see to it 
that factory workers are paid wages 
sufficiently high to enable them to main- 
tain a standard of living on the basis 
of which they will be able to purchase 
the products of our factories—in short, 
a standard of living which justifies the 
high-wage levels advocated for indus- 
trial workers—the same argument is not 
made in favor of the establishment of a 
fair wege for the farmers of the United 
States or a fair-price level for farm prod- 
ucts. I believe in a high level of wages, 
but I do not believe in attempting to 
confine it to the urban population, as 
many persons seem to believe. ~ wish to 
give a high-wage level to those for whom 
the Senator from Florida is pleading, and 
I hope his heart will open and that he 
will help give it to the agricultural group 
of workers. The proposal should work 
both ways, if we are to be just and fair 
about it and if we are to have a well- 
balanced economy which will support 
a high level of wages for industrial 
workers. If we are to do that, we must 
have a similarly high level of income for 
the thirty-odd mililon farmers in the 
United States, who constitute from one- 
quarter to one-fifth of our entire popula- 
tion. We wish to maintain a high stand- 
ard of living for the industrial workers 
of the United States—I am frank to say 
that I wish to see that done, and I have 
made speeches in favor of a high stand- 
ard of living for both industrial workers 
and farmers; but every time I have ad- 
vocated it, I have said, “However, do not 
forget that the same rule must be ap- 
plied to both.” 

Mr. Chester Bowles and his group in 
the OPA have made some statements 
about the inflationary tendencies of cer- 
tain measures and certain practices. 
They have been trying to find some way 
to restrict operations on the cotton ex- 
changes of the United States in such a 
way as to prevent any increase in the 
price of cotton. They desire to increase 
the margins required for operations on 
the cotton exchanges, so as to stop hedg- 
ing and speculation and related activi- 
ties. But it is impossible to separate 
them on the cotton exchanges. 

As I said a while ago, the difference 
between the present market price of 
cotton and the price which will result 
from adoption of the Russell amendment 
amounts to only 2 cents. What does 2 
cents mean to the people of the United 
States who use cotton goods? Is there 
any justification for any fair-minded 
man who is in search of the truth to say 
that an increase of 2 cents a pound in 
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the price of cotton will cause too great 
an increase in the price of clothing? 

Mr. President, I have had prepared a 
statement showing the effect on the price 
of cotton goods of an increase of 1 cent 
a pound in the price of raw cotton. I 
shall not read all of the statement, but 
I now ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed at this point in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Effect on price of cotton goods of an increase 
of 1 cent per pound in price of raw cot- 
ton : 




















Increase 
in price of 
Article (in code goods = 
numbers of Bu- giant ee i 
reau of Labor Price! — = ce - 
Statistics Speci- tity? | 1 a oe 
fications) pound in 
price of 
cotton 
| 
| Pounds Cents 
Overalls (MO9IB)_~_| $1.55 to $2.80.| 2. 27 2. 27 
Dress shirts (111A)_| $1.70 to $5___- .79 79 
Business shirts | $1.39 to $3.45. . 66 . 66 
qi14C). 
Work shirts (101B)_| $0.98 to $1.64_ ~7 .73 
Men’s shorts (131B) .| $0.39 to $2.50. 26 . 26 
Work trousers | $1.78 to $4.77- 1. 80 1. 80 
(M072B). 
Men's socks (171) $0.33 to $0.65 _| . 22 . 22 
House dresses | $1.55 to $3.98.) 1.00 1. 00 
(W0826) 
Sheets (Y041)..-..- | $1.29 to$2__..| 2.00 2. 00 
Towels (Y031)......| $0.44 to $1.12. . 60 . 60 
Women’s gowns | $0.98 to $4.98. 270 70 
(W101B). 
Men’s_ seersucker | $14.50.......- 2. 10 2.10 


seersucker | $14.50 
suits. | 








1 Range reported by Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
December 1945 in 34 States. 

2 Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimate of cotton 
required to make article, including waste. 


An increase of 1 cent per pound in the 
price of raw cotton would add about 
$53,000,000 to the value of cotton goods 
made from 9,000,000 bales of cotton if pyra- 
miding of raw-material prices through va- 
rious manufacturing, handling, and distrib- 
uting groups is not permitted. Apvroxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total increase would 
be for wearing apparel, 20 percent for house- 
hold goods, and 40 percent for industrial 
products. 

The total increase in the consumer’s bill 
for cotton clothing and household goods 
would be about $32,000,000 annually, or about 
30 cents per capita per year. 

Cotton-clothing costs should be increased 
no more than one-half of 1 percent on th 
average, ranging one-quarter of a cent on 
men’s sock to 2 cents on overalls. 

The cotton farmer gets less than 12 cents 
of every consumer dollar spent for cotton 
goods, the rest goes for handling, processing, 
and distributing. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
statement which I have just submitted 
for the Recorp, and which I have had 
prepared, shows the effect on the prices 
of 12 types of cotton goods of an increase 
of 1 cent a pound in the price of raw 
cotton. The 12 types of cotton garments 
included in the list are the ones in most 
frequent use. The list includes overalls, 
dress shirts, business shirts, work shirts, 
men’s shorts, work trousers, men’s socks, 
house dresses, sheets, towels, women’s 
gowns, and men’s seersucker suits. The 
statement includes figures prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showing 
the range of prices, under the price-ceil- 
ing program, for all the articles I have 
mentioned. One column of the state- 
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ment gives information which I have 
never before seen compiled. It is a list 
of the quantity, by weight, of cotton in 
each of the articles of apparel included in 
the list. 

Mr. President, when we examine the 
statement we find that in the case of 
overalls the range in the legal price— 
not the black market price—was from 
$1.55 to $2.80, as of December 1945, in 34 
States. We also find that only 2.27 
pounds of cotton, including waste, were 
required to make a pair of overalls. Ac- 
cordingly, the result of an increase of l 
cent a pound in the price of raw cotton 
would be an increase of 2.27 cents in the 
price of a pair of overalls. Think of 
that, Mr. President; think of that if you 
wish to search'this matter to the bottom 
and determine whether the charges of 
inflation are justified and sincere. 

Next Jet us consider business shirts. 
From the statement we find that, as of 
December 1945, they ranged in price from 
$1.39 to $3.45. A business shirt contains 
0.66 of a pound of cotton. We find that 
an increase of 1 cent a pound in the price 
of raw cotton will mean an increase of 
0.66 of a cent—66 one-hundredths of a 
cent—in the price of a business shirt. In 
other words, Mr. President, if the Rus- 
sell amendment is adopted the price of a 
business shirt will be only a little more 
than one-half of a cent greater than the 
price as of December 1945. 

There is no justification for attempt- 
ing to pyramid the price of raw cotton 
which goes into the manufacture of such 
articles. Why should the cotton which 
goes into a cotton mill come out of that 
mill, in the form of a finished article, 
at a higher price than it had when it 
went in? The cost per pound is just so 
much when the cotton goes into the cot- 
ton mill; and when it comes out of the 
mill, in the form of a finished article, the 
cost of the cotton is still just so much a 
pound. Only to that extent is it in- 
cluded in the cost allowed the mill for 
producing cloth from the raw cotton. 

Mr. President, let us further examine 
the statement I have submitted. From 
it we find that in the case of dress shirts, 
the price as of December 1945 ranged 
from $1.70 to $5. We also find that a 
dress shirt contains only seventy-nine 
one-hundredths of a pound of raw cot- 
ton. The result is that the effect of an 
increase of 1 cent a pound in the price 
of raw cotton will mean an increase of 
seventy-nine one-hundredths of a cent 
in the price of a dress shirt. 

Next let us consider work shirts. 
They are important to the ordinary 
workers whose interest is so dear to all 
of us. The statement figures 
showing that no injustice will be done 
to the great mass of workers by an in- 
crease in the price of cotton, as a result 
of the adoption of the Russell amend- 
ment, to 29.33 cents or even 30 cents; 
let us say 2915 cents to make it plain. 
From the statement I have submitted 
we find that as of December 1945 a work 
shirt cost from 98 cents to $1.64, and that 
the average work shirt contains seventy- 
three one-hundredths of a pound of raw 
cotton. We also find that an increase of 
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1 cent a pound in the price of raw cotton 
will increase the price of a work shirt 
only seventy-three one-hundredths of a 
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cent. The increase will not amount to 
even lcent. The quantity of cotton used 
in a work shirt would be the same, 
whether the present price of 2714 cents 
were to prevail, or the price went up to 
the level proposed under the Russell 
amendment of 294 cents. The cost of 
cotton could not be increased by more 
than 2 cents if a ceiling were to be put 
on at the new level under the Russell 
amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Russell amendment 
provides in substance that in fixing the 
price of wheat or cotton consideration 
shall be given to the increased cost of 
labor on the farm? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Allowance is to be 
made for increased labor costs. 

Mr. WHEELER. The increase in labor 
costs on the farm has been tremendous, 
especially in the wheat-growing sections 
in my own State. When I was in Mon- 
tana last year I talked to many farmers 
who were harvesting wheat. I ques- 
tioned them with regard to labor costs. 
I was told that farm labor was being paid 
from $10 to $15 a day. One farmer told 
me that he had an employee whom he 
paid $7 a day the year around, and fur- 
nished him with board and room. So the 
increase in the cost of labor in the har- 
vesting of wheat has been considerable. 

I understand that the amendment is 
similar to that contained in a bill which 
once before passed the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; and it passed 
the House twice. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am in favor of the 
amendment, and I am also in favor of 
the minimum wage bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate. After all, a minimum of 
65 cents an hour means only approxi- 
mately $1,300 a year. Of course, not- 
withstanding the OPA, studies which 
have been made prove beyond a doubt 
that even a single person has difficulty 
in living on $1,300 a year in an urban 
area during the present era of high 
prices. How can we expect a family of 
three or four persons to live on such an 
income? Yet, Ihave heard Senators as- 
sert on this floor that it would be dan- 
gerous to the economy of America for 
families to have an income on which they 
could live decently. 

I am not concerned about what some 
economists may have said about the 
pending proposal wrecking the economy 
of the United States. Today we must be 
concerned with the fact that no man and 
woman should be required to work for 
less than a living wage. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am in general ac- 
cord with the view of the Senator, and I 
should like to ask if he does not think it 
would be well to increase to some extent 
the income of the farmers. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think there can be 
no doubt about the desirability of doing 
that. I do not believe that the incomes 
gf one class of citizens should be in- 
creased without increasing the income of 
other classes as well. 

While the wheat farmers of my State 
are now prosperous, nevertheless, since 
they are required to pay from $10 to $15 
a day in order to obtain employees to 
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harvest the crop, the prices which the 
farmers receive for their wheat must be 
high enough to meet that cost. 

As I have already said, Mr. President, 
today we must be concerned with the fact 
that no working man or woman in this 
country should be required to work for 
less than a living wage. When we reach 
the time when working men and women 
are able to earn sufficient money properly 
to clothe and feed themselves and their 
children, then will be the time to con- 
sider the economics of how high wages 
should go. But when that time arrives 
most of us will not be around to con- 
sider the question. 

Let us be practical and realistic and re- 
member that here in America millions of 
people are still undernourished, improp- 
erly clothed, and without adequate shel- 
ter. When we rectify that situation there 
will be plenty of time in which to worry 
about the economic standards of people 
elsewhere. And, of course, it follows that 
if this legislation results in an increase 
in the wages of farm workers we must 
take into consideration the prices of the 
products which the farmers produce. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with the 
Senator. Correspondingly, if we raise 
the wages of industrial workers we must 
raise the pay of agricultural workers. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. An in- 
crease in the wages of industrial workers 
leads to a corresponding increase in the 
wages of farm workers. And when the 
wages of industrial and farm workers are 
raised we must also raise the prices of the 
crops which the farmers produce. For 
that reason, I shall support the pending 
amendment in justice and fairness to the 
farmers of this country. But I shall also 
support the minimum wage bill, which I 
think is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation now pending before the 
Congress. It affects millions of work- 
ers, Many of whom are merely existing, 
not living, in a period of unparalleled 
prosperity. It is little enough, in my 
opinion. There can be no permanent and 
stable prosperity while a worker has to 
support his family on $1,300 a year—and 
far too many do not earn $1,300 a year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
now yield the floor with the understand- 
ing that a motion to recess is about to 
be made. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, be- 
fore a recess is taken, I wish to say that 
I cannot conceive how any laboring man 
could possibly object to the Russell 
amendment, for the simple reason that 
it will help all labor generally. If the 
farmer, or the producer of farm prod- 
ucts, is allowed a price fixed after taking 
into consideration‘ the cost of labor, he 
will be much more willing and able to 
pay his farm labor a decent wage than 
if he had not been allowed such a price. 
Every laboring man, whether he is an 
industrial worker or a farm worker, 
should be in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the way I 
see it. 


CANCER CONTROL MONTH, 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a proclamation issued by 
President Truman on March 25, 1946, on 
the subject of cancer control. 
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There being no ovjection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CANCER CONTROL MONTH, 1946—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas cancer is the second highest cause 
of death in the United States, and was re- 
sponsible last year for more than 170,0c0 
deaths; and 

Whereas the number of deaths from can- 
cer in the United States during the period 
of hostilities in World War II exceeded the 
number of war casualties of the United 
States armed forces; and 

Whereas the control of this disease requires 
that the individual shall be on the alert to 
discover early signs of the disease and seck 
medical diagnosis; that the medical profes- 
sion shall be prepared to render adequate 
preventive, diagnostic, and treatment serv- 
ices; that adequate diagnostic and treatment 
facilities shall be available to all citizens; 
and that research shall be carried on to in- 
crease our knowledge of the disease and 
thereby improve our present methods of 
treatment and discover new methods; and 

Whereas the National Cancer Institute in 
the United States Public Health Service, 
State health departments and cancer-control 
commissions, medical associations, and many 
other public and private organizations have 
for many years been actively leading the fight 
against this disease; and 

Whereas it is known that a large percentage 
of deaths from cancer can be prevented if 
the disease is discovered and treated in its 
early stages; and 

Whereas, by Public Resolution 82 (75th 
Cong.), approved March 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 
148), the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation set- 
ting apart the month of April of each year as 
Cancer Control Month: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby set apart the month of April 1946 as 
Cancer Control Month, and do invite the 
governors of the several States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States to issue 
proclamations for like purposes. I also invite 
the medical profession, the press, the radio, 
the moving-picture industry, and all agencies 
and individuals interested in a national pro- 
gram for the control of the disease of cancer 
by education and other cooperative means 
to unite during this month in a public dedi- 
cation to such a program and in a concerted 
effort to impress upon the people of the 
Nation the necessity of that program. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 25th 
day of March A. D. 1946, and of the indepenc- 
ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventieth. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

By the President: 

JAMES F. ByRNES, 
Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, sec 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
executive calendar. 


UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John G. Winant to be repreSenta- 
tive of the United States of America in 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Averell Harriman to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Great Britain. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask that 
this nomination, together with that of 
Mr. Vardaman to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the two nominations will be passed 


over. That completes the executive cal- 
endar. 
Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the President be notified at 
once of the confirmation of Mr. Winant. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut ebjection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. PEPPER. I move that the Senate 
now recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 29, 1946, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 28 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: : 


FEDERAL Power COMMISSION 


Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the term expiring June 22, 1951. (Re- 
appointment.) 

APPOINTMENTS AS GENERAL OF THE ARMY IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


General of the Army George Catlett Mar- 
shall (major general, U. S. Army), Army of 
the United States, with rank from December 
16, 1944, 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
(general, U. S. Army, retired), Army of the 
United States, with rank from December 18, 
1944. 

General of the Army Dwight David Eisen- 
hower (major general, U. S. Army), Chief of 
Staff, with rank from Decembe. 20, 1944. 

General of the Army Henry Harley Arnold 
(major general, U. S. Army), Army of the 
United States, with rank from December 21, 
1944. 

IN THE Navy 


Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, United States 
Navy, to have the permanent grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy, to rank 
from the 15th day of December 1944. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, United States 
Navy, to have the permanent grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy, to rank 
from the 17th day of December 1944. 

Fieet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, United 
Gietes Navy, to have the permanent grade 
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of fleet admiral of the United States Navy, 
to rank from the 19th day of December 1944. 

Fleet Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to have the permanent grade 
of fleet admiral of the United States Navy, 
to rank from the 4th day of December 1945. 


IN THE MARINE CorRPS 


Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, to have the per- 
manent grade of general in the Marine Corps, 
from the 21st day of March 1945. 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

Admiral Russell R. Waesche to be an ad- 
miral (retired) on the retired list of the 
United States Coast Guard, pursuant to the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved 
March 23, 1946 (Public Law 333, 79th Cong.). 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination ccnfirmed by 
the Senate March 28 (legislative day of 
March 5), 1946: 

UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SoOcIAL 

COUNCIL 

John G. Winant to be the representative of 
the United States of America in the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1946 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, today we ask for 
strength to dedicate ourselves anew to 
the work our fathers began. We pray 
for the American home, that its ideals 
may be kept bright and promising. We 
pray for Thy church, that it may spread 
Thy truth among all people. O keep 
alive in men the sense of God and Thy 
merciful providence, and the Christ and 
His redemptive compassion. Breathe 
into us the virtues of duty and of self- 
sacrifice and the deathless hope of im- 
mortality. O send the teachings of the 
prophets abroad in our land until all our 
endeavors shall become as fruitful vines 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. 

O Thou who didst reveal Thyself as 
life that triumphs over death, and 
friend to all who face the gloomy clouds 
of the future, Jet Thy gracious presence 
enter every heart and give it peace. 
Grant that the agitations of the nations 
may be calmed and their questions ad- 
justed to hasten the coming of the King 
of kings and the Lord of lords. In the 
name of Saint Mary’s Holy Child. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


Marcu 28, 1946. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RAYBuRN: I hereby tender 
my resignation as a member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. KELLY, 
Member of Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


_ReEcorpD and include a newspaper article 


from the Washington Post on the subject 
of the OPA. 

Mr. KIRWAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a speech delivered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Izac]. 

Mr. GRANAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a speech he made 
before the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees in Philadelphia. 


THE LATE HONORABLE HUBERT D. 
STEPHENS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I went 
home last week because of a death in my 
family. While there I learned of the 
death of one of my predecessors in this 
body, the Honorable Hubert D. Stephens, 
who served so ably here for many years. 
Senator Stephens was truly one of our 
outstanding Mississippians. He served 
for many years as district attorney in a 
section which I later served in the same 
capacity. He then came to the Con- 
gress of the United States as a Member 
of the House from th. Second Mississippi 
District, the district which I have the 
honor to represent. After many years 
of service in this body he served well 
and ably in the United States Senate for 
approximately 12 years. 

Throughout Senator Stephens’ entire 
life he reflected credit on himself and 
on his State. His service was marked 
by outstanding achievements and bene- 
ficial legislation. I include herein copy 
of an editorial appearing in the New 
Albany Gazette, Senator Stephens’ 
home-town paper. An _ outstanding 
citizen and public servant, but best 
judged by the feeling of his home people, 
who knew him best, Senator Stephens 
met the test of greatness both on the 
national scene and in the hearts of 
those who knew him best. 

[From the New Albany (Miss.) Gazette of 
March 20, 1946] 
HUBERT D. STEPHENS 

Former Senator Hubert D. Stephens is gone 
and Union County, Miss., and the Nation are 
the losers. 

Until failing health gradually forced his 
complete retirement from active political 
life, he was ever alert to the needs of his 
community, the State, and the Nation, and 
was ready to enter the battle lines to fight 
for what he determined to be the right of 
any issue. 

Mr. Stephens was our own close personal 
friend and we admired him much for his 
human spirit, his untiring efforts for the 
betterment of his fellow man and his country, 
and for his lofty ideals. 

His accomplishments in public life are not 
characterized by a long list of demagogue 
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utterances that too many of our public serv- 
ants like to seeK as a measure of their service 
while in office, but rather his accomplish- 
ments during the long period that he served 
in the National Congress, first as a Repre- 
sentative and later as a Senator, are of quality 
and of the stuff that is in itself sufficient for 
a lasting memorial to his service. 

He fathered the then-Called committee on 
radio, now the powerful and necessary Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, without 
which radio, bad as it sometimes is, would 
have known no bounds and would have been 
even more confusing to the public. He aided 
by his forceful personal fighting ability the 
enactment of the original Federal aid pro- 
vision of Federal law whereby poorer States 
like Mississippi and others could participate 
in Federal funds for highway construction. 

His service on the committee which 
recommended, and whose recommendations 
and findings were accepted, the formation of 
the Federal Reserve System, did much to 
prevent panics, depressions, and unstable 
monetary conditions in the Nation. It was 
indeed a noble piece of work. 

Some years ago we wrote: “* * * Mr. 
Stephens declares that he has decided to 
sever all connections vith the law firm which 
he has headed for the past several years in 
Washington, and that he plans to spend the 
rest of his days among friends of Union 
County, on his Hell Creek farm, looking after 
his white-faced Herefords, his cotton, his 
orchards, his watermelons, and cantaloupes; 
enjoying the long southern summer evenings 
with his family in calm and quiet—far from 
the turbulent turmoil of mad Washington. 

“Welcome home, Senator Stephens, yours 
is a splendid record and we shall glory with 
you in recollection as you resume the simple 
life of a southern country gentleman.” 

And so now, Mr. Stephens has climaxed all 
this. He has come to the end of the road and 
met the final challenge quietly and bravely. 
He has gone to his permanent reward, to 
his permanent resting place, here in the 
Southland he loved so well. May his soul 
rest in peace. 


Senator Stephens was a true public 
servant, a man of ability, who served his 
people well. The entire State of Missis- 
sippi and the Nation regret deeply his 
passing. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CHurRCH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include in one an editorial and in the 
other a letter. 

Mr. HENRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an editorial on the 
housing crisis which appeared in the 
Portage (Wis.) Daily Register, March 25, 
1946. 

Mr. BLACKNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the St. Joseph Gazette entitled 
“OPA at the Crossroads.” 
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Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article from the 
New York Times, Free Market Versus 
Black Market. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in a New 
Jersey newspaper. 

Mrs. LUCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances and to include 
three editorials from newspapers. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial and a newspaper article on the 
cannery workers’ jurisdictional dispute 
in California. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
and include a copy of a letter I have re- 
ceived from Secretary Schwellenbach, 
and also a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. JENKINS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include in the Ap- 
pendix the remarks of Mr. A. Z. Baker, 
of the American Stockyards Association, 
before our Committee on Agriculture this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
A. Z. Baker, who is president of the 
American Stockyards Association, ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture this morning in the course of 
the hearing with respect to the shortage 
of meat all over this Nation. I am in- 
cluding his remarks in the Appendix with 
the hope that every Member will read 
them. This shows a diversion that is 
alarming in the amount of livestock that 
is going to the regular producers, people 
who have facilities for distribution in 
the cities, and the growth of thousands 
of small packers who have no distribu- 
tion facilities, and who are diverting 
from the cities and the centers of popu- 
lation much of the meat supply of the 
Nation. Also threatened is the greatest 
system of livestock marketing in all the 
world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain communications from the 
OPA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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[Mr. Anperson of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


RESTITUTION OF THE WHEAT PENALTY 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill to recover some 
$14,000,000 of a total of $17,000,000 that 
was taken away from the wheat farmers 
of this country because under a Govern- 
ment program in effect 3 years ago it was 
claimed they raised excess wheat and 
were penalized for it. I have introduced 
legislation on this subject before but the 
House failed to take action. I think this 
House now should be in a mood to adopt 
this legislation and to pay back to these 
farmers $14,000,000 that ought never to 
have been collected from them because 
in fact they really contributed to the 
food supply of this country, yet they were 
penalized because they raised 67,000,000 
bushels more wheat than was outlined 
in the Government program in effect at 
that time. 

These farmers who were penalized for 
selling this extra wheat had no notice, 
when they planted their wheat, they 
would be penalized 49 cents per bushel 
for wheat raised outside of the program. 
I opposed it at the time but, of course, 
got no action with regard to it. 

The whole thing was wrong. Here is 
a chance to correct that error. I trust 
I may have your support in securing the 
approval of this legislation. 


VETERANS AND SURPLUS GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of the membership to an 
article I am today extending in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp which appeared in 
a recent edition of the Worcester Tele- 
gram and which deals with the subject 
of veterans trying to buy surplus Army 
and Navy goods. 

This article indicates in some part the 
confusion and dissatisfaction existing 
among our veterans, as well as business- 
men, regarding the surplus property 
program of the Government. 

I do not believe anyone could assert 
that this program is working with any 
degree of efficiency or satisfaction. The 
veterans are disgruntled because they 
are obviously not getting their share of 
these goods and commodities. The busi- 
nessman and farmer is in a similar posi- 
tion. Congress cannot afford to let this 
situation continue. Our veterans who 


are seeking to go into business must be 
given help. They must be given the 
chance to buy available surplus prop- 
erty. Our small businessmen and farm- 
ers must be given the chance to buy this 
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property. The Congress has set up a 
basic law to dispose of this surplus prop- 
erty fairly and expeditiously. We havea 
right to expect that it will be properly 
administered. Certainly, if it is not be- 
ing administered correctly, it is time for 
us to do something about it. General 
Gregory and his assistants have been 
given great powers and they must realize 
that they, likewise, have great responsi- 
bilities to our veterans, our businessmen, 
our farmers, and our people, to channel 
surplus property into the hands of those 
Congress intends to have it with a mini- 
mum of delay, with fairness and with due 
consideration for all sections of the 
country. 

Unless improvement can be effected in 
this program in the near future, it will 
be the duty of this Congress to act. We 
must put a stop to the shameful vexa- 
tions, disappointments, run-arounds, 
and brush-offs which our veterans are 
suffering. 

APPROVAL OF ACTION OF AMERICAN 
DELEGATES TO UNO MEETING 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think 
some word should be said this morning 
in the nature of encouragement to and 
approval of the American delegates to 
the United Nations Organization meet- 
ing now proceeding in New York, and 
that approval should be especially ex- 
tended to Mr. Byrnes for his expression 
of what I believe is the opinion of the 
American people for force, determina- 
tion, and vigor, vis-a-vis the Soviet; and 
in view of and because of the action 
taken yesterday by the Soviet delegates 
in walking out of the Security Council 
meeting I again voice the hope and feel 
the certainty that both Mr. Stettinius 
and Mr. Byrnes will continue with that 
determination to secure to the small 
nations justice and fairness of audience 
and action. America will never be a 
party to the oppression of the little by 
the big, the weak by the strong. The 
conduct of the United States delegates 
has been in keeping with the finest 
American tradition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include 
excerpts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include edi- 
torials. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD and include an article on infla- 
tion from the New York Times. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
reply from the Veterans’ Administration 
concerning guarantees under the GI bill 
of rights. 

Mr. RANDOLPH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. BIEMILLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp in two sepa- 
rate instances, in one to include a speech 
he delivered over the Mutual network, 
and in the other to include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
recent article from the Worcester Tele- 
gram on the subject of veterans trying 
to buy surplus Army and Navy goods. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I had a special order of which I was un- 
able to avail myself. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may address the House for 
20 minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON THE 
CIVIL SERVICE TO SIT DURING SESSION 
THIS AFTERNOON 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Civil Service be allowed to meet 
this afternoon during general debate on 
the Philippine bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. In line with what the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
F.Loop] has just said, I desire to Say that 
civilization has come to a show-down at 
the UNO Conference. 

Governments were instituted among 
men to keep the strong from oppressing 
the weak. 

The United Nations Organization, if I 
understand it correctly, was created to 
keep overbearing nations from destroy- 
ing the small ones. I said in my last 
conversation with Cordell Hull, and he 
agreed with me, that I was not in favor of 
a policy of intervention, or of backing 
any other nation in a policy of interven- 
tion, but that I was in favor of main- 
taining peace among the nations of the 
earth. 

I congratulate Jim Byrres, our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, and I hope 
that the men who represent us, and 
other free nations of the earth, will stand 
by the proposition that the smallest 
nation on earth must be protected from 
their ruthless neighbors. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorD and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 
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COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I present a privileged report 
and ask that it be read. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Speaker, I 


[Roll No. 69] 


Adams Ellsworth Mankin 
Andrews, Ala. Fellows Mansfield, Tex. 
Andrews, N.Y. Fernandez Mason 
Baldwin, Md. Fisher Murdock 
Barden Gerlach Murphy 
Barrett, Pa. Gorski Norton 
Bishop Gwinn, N. Y. O'Brien, Til. 
Bloom Hall, Edwin O'Neal 
Bradley, Pa Arthur Patterson 
Brumbaugh Hall, Peterson, Fla. 
Buckley Leonard WW’. Pfeifer 
Bunker Hart Phillips 
Burch Hartley Rabin 

Byrne, N. Y. Healy Rains 

Camp Hébert Rich 
Cannon, Fla. Heffernan Rogers, Mass 
Carnahan Hendricks Sadowski 
Celler Holifield Savage 
Chapman Holmes, Mass. Shafer 
Chiperfield Jarman Sheridan 
Clason Johnson, Calif. Short 
Clements Johnson, Sikes 

Coffee Lyndon B Smith, Ohio 
Cole, Kans. Judd Taylor 
Colmer Kearney Thomas, Tex. 
Courtney Kefauver Wadsworth 
Cravens Kelley, Pa. Weaver 
Crosser Keogh Welch 
Curley Kirwan White 
Dawson LaFollette Whittington 
De Lacy McCowen Wilson 
Douglas, Calif. McGehee Wolverton, N. J 
Eaton Madden Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 333 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CIVIL FUNCTIONS WAR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL SENT TO CON- 
FERENCE 
Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 5400) making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not, I call the aitention of the 
House to the fact that this is another il- 
lustration of what happens to appropria- 
tion bills. This bill passed the House 
$52,000,000 below the Budget. It comes 
back $24,000,000 above the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
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conferees: Messrs. KERR, MAHON, NOR- 
RELL, HENDRICKS, KIRWAN, ENGEL of Mich- 
igan, Case of South Dakota, and TIBBOTT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOREN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a state- 
ment he issued, and two letters. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDING AGAINST Dr. Epwarp K. BarRSKY 
AND OTHERS 


Mr. Woop, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives by House Resolution 5 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, caused to be 
issued a subpena to Dr. Edward K. Barsky, 
chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, an unincorporated organization 
with offices at 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. The said subpena required the 
said person to produce books, papers, and 
records of the organization for the inspec- 
tion of your committee; the subpena is set 
forth as follows: 


To Epwarp K. Barsky, 
Chairman, Officer, and Repre- 
sentative of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Commtttee: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the act of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, creat- 
ing the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, you are hereby required to personally 
appear before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States in its 
committee room, No. 536, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 o'clock 
®. m. on Wednesday, January 30, 1946, and 
from day to day until excused by said com- 
mittee, then and there to testify concerning 
matters pertinent to said committee's inves- 
tigation into activities subversive to the in- 
terest of the Government of the United 
States. 

And you are required to bring with you 
and to produce at said time and place the 
following documents in your possession, cus- 
tody, and control, to wit: 

All books, ledger sheets, documents, and 
writings evidencing the receipt of money by 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
or its agents or its employees for use on its 
behalf from any and all sources, including 
the names and addresses of persons, firms, or 
corporations of all contributions of funds 
thereto. during the period of the calendar 
years of 1944 and 1945. 

Also all books, ledger sheets, bank state- 
ments, records, or other writings showing a 
disposition of the funds of said Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, including the 
names and addresses of any person, firm, or 
corporation to whom any and all of such 
funds have been paid, including the amount 
thereof, during the calendar years of 1944 
and 1945. 

Also all letters, telegrams, or other corre- 
spondence received by said Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee from any person, 
firm, or corporation or political unit outside 
the continental limits of the United States, 
during the calendar years 1944 and 1945. 

Herein fail not: 

In witness whereof the undersigned, chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
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Activities has hereunto set his hand this 25th 
day of January 1946. 
JOHN S. Woop, 
Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by George 
V. McDavitt, an investigator employed by 
your committee: 

I served the foregoing subpena upon 
Edward K. Barsky, the person described 
therein, by handing to him a copy at 54 East 
Sixty-first Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, at 1 p. m., on January 28, 
1946, and I knew the person upon whom the 
service was made to be Edward K. Barsky. 

GerorceE V. McDavIitTr. 

In compliance with the said subpena, 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky asked for and was 
granted a postponement of the date for his 
appearance, and upon the adjourned date 
appeared before your committee and your 
committee then and there demanded the 
production of the said books, papers, and 
records, and the said Barsky, representing 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
refused to produce the said books, papers, 
and records. Said Barsky was duly sworn by 
the chairman and gave his testimony on the 
13th day of February 1946. The following 
extracts show the relevant questions and 
answers in the examination of Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky: 

Mr. Apamson. Now, Dr. Barsky, I ask you if 
you have produced for fhe committee, in 
compliance with this subpena, the papers, 
documents, and records called for in the 
subpena? 

Dr. Barsky. Mr. Chairman, I am here in 
response to a subpena requiring me to appear. 
I have a statement here—— 

* 7 7 * . 


Dr. Barsky (interposing). May I say that 
your subpena orders me to produce certain 
documents in my possession, custody, and 
control, as described in that subpena, and 
since I don’t have either in my possession, 
custody, or control the documents described 
in that subpena, I am unable to comply with 
your order to produce them. 

* *« - = . 


Mr. Bonner. He has answered it and given 
his reasons in that first paragraph of his 
statement. Doctor, do you have any objec- 
tion at this time to stating who does have 
the authority to produce the records? 

Dr. Barsky. I would say that the board of 
directors, the executive board, would have 
the ultimate authority to produce the 
records. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. And you are chairman of the 
board, you say? 

Dr. Barsky. Yes. 

+ * * * ° 

Mr. Muwnort. Just one question. Will you 
submit for the record here a list of the names 
and addresses of your executive board? 

Dr. Barsky. I could do that; yes. 
mean now? 

Mr. MunoptT. Yes. 

Dr. Barsky. No; I haven’t got the list with 
me, but I can easily get the list. 

Mr. Murpock. Let it be put in the record 
at this point. 

> * * * * 

Mr. Rostnson. Has the matter of produc- 
ing these records or permitting the examiner 
of this committee to look at them been dis- 
cussed or taken up in any of your board 
meetings? 

Dr. Barsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. What did the board decide? 
I am supposed to have the witness, Mr. Rob- 
inson, but if you want to question him, go 
ahead. I yield. 

Mr. RoBINSON. You say it was discussed? 

Dr. Barsky. Yes, sir. 


You 
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Mr. Rogrnson. If I don’t have any right to 
ask this question, I don’t want to ask it. 
What was your answer? 

Dr. Barsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RosInson. That was discussed? 

Dr. Barsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RosBINsSON. And were minutes made of 
the meeting? 

Dr. Barsky. I am sure there were minutes 
made. 

Mr. Rostnson. Can you produce those min- 
utes? 

Dr. Barsky. I haven’t got them with me. 

Mr. Rostinson. What was the decision 
reached? 

Dr. Barsky. I put the proposition to the 
executive board and the executive board dis- 
cussed it. The executive board felt from the 
discussion, as far as I can gather, that the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was 
purely a relief committee, that it is engaged 
in no political propaganda of any sort what- 
soever; that it sends its financial report to 
the President’s War Relief Control Board; 
also that it certainly is not engaged in any 
activities that could be considered subver- 
sive or un-American or designed to over- 
throw the Government of the United States. 
They also discussed : 

Mr. ROBINSON (interposing). That may be 
all true, but what does that have to do with 
the subpena? 

Dr. Barsky. Those are the things they dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. RoBINson. In other words, you wanted 
to make up your own minds as to whether 
you should obey a subpena issued by this 
committee? 

Dr. Barsky. They wanted to arrive at some 
conclusion as to what should happen when 
I came down here. 

Mr. RosInson. In other words, you take the 
position, your committee, that you have the 
right to decide whether or not you should 
obey a subpena issued by a committee of 
Congress? 

Dr. Barsky. No; I am just stating to you 
the discussion that took place at the meet- 
ing. They also discussed the fact that the 
press had a statement emanating from this 
committee derogatory to us, in regard to your 
counsel's request to the President’s Control 
Board to withdraw our license before we had 
an opportunity to discuss it. This letter was 
sent down one day, and they refused-———- 

Mr. RANKIN (interposing). Did they decide 
that they would not submit these records to 
the committee? 

Dr. Barsky. They refused to grant me per- 
mission to submit these records. 

Mr. RANKIN. And you are carrying out 
their orders in refusing to submit the rec- 
ords? That is right, isn’t it? 

Dr. Barsky. I suppose that is right. 

* * * * * 

Mr. MunontT. That decision of the executive 
board is spread on the minutes of your com- 
mittee some place, is it not? 

Dr. Barsky. Certainly. 


Mr. THomas. I have one question . Has Miss 
Bryan got a copy of those minutes? 

Dr. Barsky. With her? 

Mr. THomaAs. Does she have it in her pos- 
session? 

Dr. Barsky. She must have it in the office 

Mr. THOoMas, You are sure Miss Bryan has? 

Dr. BARSKY. I am sure our office has a copy 
of those minutes. 

That subsequent to the taking of the testi- 
mony of Dr. Edward K. Barsky as above 
set forth, Helen R. Bryan, executive secre- 
tary of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, submitted to your committee a list 
of names and addresses constituting the ex- 
ecutive board as described by Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky. The said names and addresses 
follow: 
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Dr. Edward K. Barsky, 54 East Sixty-first 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Jacob Auslander, 286 West Eighty- 
sixth Street, New York City. 

Professor Lyman R. Bradley, New York 
University. 

Mrs. Marjorie Chodorov, 815 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

Mr. Howard Fast, 315 Central Park West, 
New York City 

Mrs. Ernestina G. Fleischman, “Voice of 
Fighting Spain,” 1 Columbus Avenue, New 
York City. 

Leverett Gleason, 114 East Thirty-second 
Street. New York City. 

Harry M. Justiz, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City 

Mrs. Samuel Kamsley, 350 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Mrs. Ruth Leider, attorney, 565 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

James Lustig, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, 17 William Street, Newark, 
N. J. 

Manuel Magana, Club Obrero Espanol, 1490 
Madison Avenue, New York City 

Dr. Louis Miller, 1400 West End Avenue, 
New York City 

Herman Shumlin, 229 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. 

Mrs. Charlotte Stern, Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees Local, No. 6, 305 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Jesse Tolmach, 30 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 

Because of the foregoing, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has been deprived 
of the opportunity to inspect the books, 
papers and records mentioned in the forego- 
ing subpena and of the evidence contained 
therein which your committee considers rele- 
vant to the subject matter of subversive and 
un-American activities as set forth in House 
Resolution 5 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, which instructed and required 
your committee to investigate such matters. 
The willful and deliberate refusal of Dr. 
Edward K. Barsky and the other members of 
the executive board of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee as set forth herein .o pro- 
duce the books, papers and records as Called 
for in the subpena deprives your committee 
of the evidence necessary to conduct its in- 
vestigation of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee which evidence is pertinent to 
the said investigation and places the said 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky and the other mem- 
bers of the executive board as set forth in 
contempt of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 573) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
House Committee on un-American Activities 
as to the willful and deliberate refusal of the 
following persons to produce before the said 
committee for its inspection the books, pa- 
pers, and records of an unincorporated or- 
ganization known as the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, with offices at 192 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y., together 
with all the facts relating thereto, under 
seal of the House of Representatives, to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia to the end that the said persons 
named below may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law: 

Dr. Edward K. Barsky, 54 East Sixty-first 
Street, New York City. 

Dr. Jacob Auslander, 286 West Eighty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 

Prof. Lyman R. Bradley, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Mrs. Marjorie Chodorov, 815 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Mr. Howard Fast, 315 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Ernestina G. Fleischman, “Voice of 
Fighting Spain,” 1 Columbus Avenue, New 
York City. 

Leverett Gleason, 114 East Thirty-second 
Street, New York City. 


Harry M. Justiz, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Samuel Kamsley, 350 Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Mrs. Ruth Leider, attorney, 565 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

James Lustig, United Electrical, 
and Machine Workers, 
Newark, N. J. 

Manuel Magana, Club Obrero Espanol, 1490 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. Louis Miller, 1400 West End Avenue, 
Yew York City. 

Herman Shumlin, 229 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City. , 

Mrs. Charlotte Stern, Hotel and Club Em- 
ployees Local No. 6, 305 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 


Dr. Jesse Tolmach, 30 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order against the reso- 
lution on the ground that it seeks to have 
cited by this House individuals who were 
never subpenaed, and never given an 
opportunity to appear and state whether 
or not they would or could comply with 
a subpena. Under those circumstances, 
I maintain that insofar as those indi- 
viduals are concerned this matter is not 
properly before the House, in that neither 
the resolution nor the report from the 
committee sets forth that these indi- 
viduals were subpenaed, with the excep- 
tion of Dr, Barsky. None of the others 
were subpenaed; none of the others 
came before the committee and were ac- 
corded even an opportunity to say “yes” 
or “no” as to whether or not they had 
authority or control over the records and 
books and whether they could or would 
comply with the committee’s subpena. 
For that reason, as far as they are con- 
cerned, this resolution is not properly 
before this House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The report and the resolution are both 
before the House for its determination, 
and not the determination of the Chair. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is a vol- 
untary organization, unincorporated. 
Prior to the time that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities launched this in- 
vestigation into the activities of this or- 
ganization, we had received some 8,000 
written communications requesting that 
it be done. We first went into the matter 
of determining who had control of this 
organization and what character of ac- 
tivities it was carrying on. We found it 
is one of the approximately 240,000 in- 
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dividuals and organizations that have ob- 
tained a certificate from the Treasury 
Department which exempts from income 
tax any contributions that are made to 
such organization. I think, by the way, 
that may be a pertinent matter for the 
consideration of this Congress because 
the funds that this character of organiza- 
tion gathers in that way are funds unron 
which your Treasury receives no income 
tax. It was found that a large portion 
of the propaganda that was being dis- 
seminated by this organization was of a 
subversive character. We found and have 
evidence before our committee that Dr. 
Barsky, who is the tituler head of this or- 
ganization, went to Spain during the 
Spanish revolution and was in charge 
of a hospital in Spain. This hospital was 
organized on the model of the Soviet Re- 
public. He referred to himself as the 
commissar and the employees of that or- 
ganization were required to address each 
other as comrades. 

With this information before us, we 
sought to ascertain the source from 
which the funds that were financing the 
organization were being obtained and 
where they were expended, to whom, 
and for what purpose. In order to do 
that, we sent one of our representatives 
to the offices of this organization and 
asked permission courteously to have ac- 
cess to their books and records for that 
purpose, and it was declined. We then 
subpenaed Dr. Barsky to come before the 
committee and to produce the records 
and books of that organization showing 
just those two things, that is, the source 
from which the funds came and what 
was done with them. He appeared be- 
fore the committee and refused to pro- 
duce them. He stated that the board 
of directors of his organization that have 
the control along with him of the affairs 
of the organization had a meeting and 
passed a written resolution and entered 
it on the minutes of the organization de- 
fying this committee and determining 
that these records and books would not 
be produced for the committee. At that 
time I asked him again whether he would 
be willing to permit one of our investi- 
gators to go with him and go through 
those books and records for the purpose 
of ascertaining the information that we 
sought to get. He declined to do that. 
That left nothing that this committee 
could do except to report the facts to the 
House and request the House to author- 
ize the Speaker to certify those facts to 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Some of the Members 
were misled by the statement made ty 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. When this board met 
and ordered Dr. Barsky to refuse to sub- 
mit these books to the committee and 
refused to comply with the subpena, they 
put themselves in contempt of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. WOOD. The subpena was before 
them at that time. The subpena had 


already been served on the organization. 
They had it before them. A meeting 
was called for the purpose of considering 
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it and the board of directors declined to 
give permission. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. We have before 
us the record that we have just heard 
read. From that record it appears that 
the testimony is the testimony of Dr. 
Barsky as to what the board of directors 
did. But we have no direct testimony 
as to how these individuals acted and 
as to which individual voted for and 
which individual voted against. All we 
can do here is speculate on a matter of 
citing people for criminal prosecution. 

Mr. WOOD. In answer to that aues- 
tion, the gentleman evidently misunder- 
stood the reading because the vote of the 
directors of this organization was unan- 
imous, according to the testimony of Dr. 
Barsky. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. According to 
the testimony of Dr. Barsky; which is 
hearsay testimony in any criminal pro- 
ceeding. : 

Mr. WOOD. Well; he is the titular 
head of the organization. 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOOD. I yield. 


Mr. HAND. Can the gentleman state 
whether or not the members of the com- 
mittee were actually served with sub- 
penas except Dr. Barsky? 

Mr. WOOD. The subpena was di- 
rected to the Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee and to Dr. Barsky as chairman, so 
naturally it was served on Dr. Barsky. 

Mr. HAND. Was it served upon the 
others? 

Mr. WOOD. It was not served upon 
the others individually. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 24, 1945, Harold 
J. Laski, Red Fascist leader of England, 
attacked the Catholic Church at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee at a rally held in Madison 
Square Garden. A few days later, this 
same Communist propagandist attacked 
our system of Government and at- 
tempted to discredit capitalism and the 
part our Government had played in the 
winning of the war. 

Following the attacks by this disciple 
of Marx and Lenin, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities received over 
8,000 complaints against Laski, the Joint 

‘Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade and the American Committee 
for Spanish Freedom. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities, therefore, 
decided to investigate the charges made 
by over 8,000 citizens of the United States 
against the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee, the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, and the American Com- 
mittee for Spanish Freedom. 

The investigation of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee divulged, 
among other things, that the sponsors 
and officers of this group included some 
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of the leading Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers in the United 
States. It was further determined that 
this organization was a merger of three 
groups consisting of first, American 
Committee to Save Refugees, which was 
cited as a Communist front by the Dies 
committee on March 29, 1944; second, 
the League of American Writers, which 
was found to be a cooperating arm of the 
Communist Party by the Rapp-Coudert 
committee of New York State in 1942. 
Harold Ickes, in a letter to Robert Morss 
Lovett, dated April 25, 1941, described 
the League of American Writers as a 
Communist subsidiary, its policies paral- 
leling the Communist Party. Attorney 
Genera! Francis Biddle stated on Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, that this league was 
founded under Communist auspices and 
that the overt activities of the league 
left no doubt of its Communist control; 
third, the third organization which was 
merged to create the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. was the United 
American Spanish Aid Committee. This 
organization was cited as a Communist 
front on March 29, 1944, by the Dies 
committee. 

This is the historical background of 
the formation of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, which indicates be- 
yond any doubt that it was born of com- 
munism. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Dr. Edward K. Barsky, whose Com- 
munist front associations and activities 
are numerous. 

How Dr. Barsky and his associates 
attempted to sabotage the professional 
efforts of well-meaning professional men 
and nurses of American citizenship, in 
Spain during the Spanish Civil War, is 
well-known. The executive secretary of 
this organization is Helen R. Bryan, 
whose Communist front associations are 
equally numerous. Helen Bryan’s as- 
sistant is one Rita Malone, an officer of 
the Communist Party in New York City- 
Miss Bryan, herself, has been a key figure 
in the distribution of money among vari- 
ous Communist-sponsored organizations 
in America. She was, at one time, treas- 
urer of American Peoples Fund, a re- 
pository established to collect and dis- 
tribute money to the principal Com- 
munist fronts in America. Pablo Picasso, 
honorary chairman of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, recently an- 
nounced his membership in the Com- 
munist Party. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee was ostensibly established to en- 
gage in welfare work in behalf of dis- 
located Spaniards of the former republic. 
This group, on several occasions, at- 
tempted to become associated with, and 
a part of, the National War Fund. On 
December 28, 1943, Dr. Barsky appeared 
before the National War Fund Board with 
an application to membership. This ap- 
plication was refused on the grounds that 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee had failed to separate their relief 
from political activities. On January 19, 
1944, Dr. Barsky wrote to the President’s 
War Relief Board that his committee 
was ready to comply and would shape its 
publicity to meet requirements of being 
nonpolitical. Later in 1944, Dr. Barsky 
sent a letter to certain refuge groups 
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asking for aid in his campaign to be- 
come a member of the National War 
Fund. After this letter was circulated 
the President’s War Relief Board certified 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee to the National War Fund. In Sep- 
tember of 1945, it became clearly ap- 
parent that the offer of the Joint Anij- 
Fascist Refugee Committee to comply 
with the law was not given in good faith 
On September 24, 1945, the Joint An‘i- 
Fascist Refugee Committee openly spon- 
sored a rally at Madison Square Garden 
in New York City, which had as its slogan 
“Break off relations with Franco.” wWil- 
liam Z. Foster, Communist leader in 
America, had this to say of the rally: 
This rally will develop a tremendous move- 
ment that will convince our Government 


that the American people want action | 
Spain). 


On September 22, 1945, the official or- 
gan of the Communist Party, known as 
the Daily Worker, carried this ad: 

Join Garden rally (sponsored by Joint 


Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee) against 
Franco. 


On September 21, 1945, the Communist 
Party itself endorsed the rally with a 
piece in the Daily Worker which stated: 

Break relations with Franco. 


These are only a few of the ads which 
appeared in the official Communist pub- 
lications sponsoring the rally being held 
by the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee on September 24, 1945, at Madison 
Square Garden. As an attraction, the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
arranged, through the American Broad- 
casting Co., to have Harold Laski address 
the rally. Mr. Laski took this opportu- 
nity to denounce Christianity and the 
American form of government, and late: 
called for a change in our constitutiona! 
government along the line of the Soviet 
Republic. 

The exact number of persons of Com- 
munist affiliation who have been brought 
into the Western Hemisphere by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is 
not known. There have been groups o! 
50, 20, 90, and so forth, most of whom 
have found their way into Mexico, Ca- 
racas, and the Central Republics of South 
America. The majority of these emigres 
are known in the Communist movement 
as “‘steeled workers”—people whc have 
been under fire in behalf of the Commu- 
nist Party and found to be dependabi 
The principal nucleus of this group is 
found in Mexico City today. 

In the spring of 1945, the Portugue: 
international police became alarmed }) 
the aid being given to Spanish refugee: 
in Portugal by various relief societies, in- 
cluding the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugs 
Committee. Investigation by this polic: 
force revealed that the refugees exam- 
ined, were found, without exception, to b 
Communists. 

Some of the well-known Communis'> 
sponsored directly or indirectly by th: 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committ« 
include: Dr. Leo Zuckerman, Dr. Manu 
Marquez, Mario Montagnana, brother- 
in-law of Tagliotti, who is head of th 
Communist Party in Italy, Real Lope? 
and Dr. Theodore Balk, alias M. Fed 
Others include Frederick Imianitof), al 
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Frederick Gelle, Romane Juricine, Ivian 
Romanoff, alias Parmac, Ronero, and 
Gregor; Karny Sagatelian, Josef Fried- 
rich Mueller; all of whom were refused 
visas to America. This list could go on 
and on, as I am in possession of the 
names of many persuns who were brought 
out of Europe to this hemisphere by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 
One of the more notable cz.ses was the at- 
tempt of the committee to secure admis- 
sion to this hemisphere, for Bela Lustig, 
Hungarian-born Communist, who is the 
brother of James Lustig, a member of 
the executive board of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. The visa 
for Bela Lustig was finally refused. 

It occurred to members of our inves- 
tigative steff of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that this organization 
could not have secured the sponsorship 
of some members of the State Depart- 
ment at their rallies, or to have accom- 
plished completely their activities in be- 
half of Communists in Portugal, France, 
Africa, Switzerland, Mexico, and other 
South American countries, without the 
assistance of some subtle influence. With 
this in mind, the investigative staff be- 
gan a methodical examination of persons 
in certain Government agencies and after 
several months intensive investigation, 
found that Spruille Braden, Assistant 
Secretary of State, had in his employ as 
assistant, a person by the name of Gus- 
tavo Duran. An investigation of this 
individual’s background revealed that he 
had been a major in the Spanish Loyalist 
Army during the Spanish Civil War. It 
was further learned that Duran was 
known to Minister of National Defense 
of the Loyalist government Indalecio 
Prieto, as a Communist and member of 
the Comintern, and an agent of th:> 
Russian secret police, known throughout 
the world as NKVD—Pecple’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs. Mr. Duran is 
credited, by reliable informants, as being 
the directing genius behind the campaign 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee. 

With this information at our disposal, 
the committee sent investigators to the 
New York office of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee to secure an explana- 
tion of certain activities from the organ- 
ization. The investigators were also in- 
structed to examine records to ascertain 
the extent of solicitations and expendi- 
tures, methods of collection and distribu- 
tion, and the persons to whom the funds 
collected, under the guise of welfare, were 
sent- The executive secretary of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
refused this request, and she was there- 
fore subpenaed before our committee. 
When Helen R. Bryan appeared, she re- 
fused to produce any records, and was 
voted in- contempt. Dr. Barsky, the 
chairman of the committee, was then 
subpenaed and he likewise refused to 
produce records for inspection and stated 
that the executive committee had so in- 
structed him. The names of the execu- 
tive committee were then requested and 
their Communist-front affiliations were 
examined. The committee likewise voted 
Dr. Barsky, the chairman, in contempt 
along with the executive committee of 
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the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee. 

The evidence which I have reviewed 
before you today is only part of the evi- 
dence, and a small part at that, which 
we have compiled against this commit- 
tee, which has already been cited as a 
Communist front by the old Dies com- 
mittee. This Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee is, beyond any doubt, a Com- 
munist-front organization, under the 
domination of the Communist Party and 
the world Communist movement. It has 
been represented to the public as a legiti- 
mate welfare organization, engaged in 
aiding the unfortunate refugees. Actu- 
ally, it is a vehicle used by the Communist 
Party to force political, diplomatic, and 
economic disunity. 

The evidence definitely reveals that the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is 
supported and sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party; that a preponderance of 
its officers, sponsors, and supporters are 
Communists and Communist sympathiz- 
ers who, by their allegiance to the Com- 
munist Party, believe in, and advise, 
advocate, and teach the overthrow, by 
force and violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

By promoting, aiding, and securing the 
migration to the United States, Mexico, 
and other republics of the hemisphere 
of known Communists who have pledged 
themselves, as Communists, to the over- 
throw of our capitalistic form of gov- 
ernment, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee has engaged in promoting 
forces whose objective is the destruction 
of the Government of the United States. 
By their machinations, they have made 
of themselves a subversive organization 
that should receive prompt attention and 
prosecution. 

The contempt proceedings before this 
House, in respect to the defendants here- 
in named, is clear, and it is our responsi- 
bility to the people of the United States 
to uphold and to respect the dignity of 
the Congress of the United States by vot- 
ing these defiant members of a foreign 
“ism” in contempt. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
we are asked to take a very important 
step today in this House. The decision 
we are about to make is most important 
and serious, not so much because it af- 
fects the 17 people here involved, but 
because it affects the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. 

I cannot help but remind the House 
that we had a situation here at one time 
in regard to three gentlemen who were 
on the Government pay roll, Messrs. 
Lovett, Dodd, and Watson. I led the 
fight against the resolution to expel 
them from the Government jobs. Al- 
though the resolution was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority, the court sus- 
tained the position that I took in this 
House that the House was doing some- 
thing which, to say the least, was illegal 
and in violation of the Constitution. 

Now, we are sitting here on an issue 
which is much more serious. We are sit- 
ting here not really as Members of Con- 
gress; we are sitting here as judges. We 
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are asked to cite these people for crim- 
inal contempt, and if this resolution is 
adopted this case will be certified to the 
United States attorney in this district 
for criminal prosecution. So we are 
dealing with a criminal case, and in deal- 
ing with that criminal case we Members 
of Congress should be very, very careful 
as to what we are doing. If we permit 
ourselves to be motivated by hatred, by 
bias, by passion, by red baiting, we will 
be committing acts that will reflect on 
the House as a whole and on us as indi- 
viduals, 

Let us see what is the situation before 
us. We have an unincorporated mem- 
bership organization. According to the 
record—and all we have before us is the 
record that has been read to us—the only 
person who has testified before the com- 
mittee and the only person who has been 
Subpenaed is the alleged chairman of 
this organization. He states he had no 
authority or control of the books of the 
organization. Then he states that the 
board—I am not quite sure, but assum- 
ing for the sake of argument that he 
does so state—refuses to turn over these 
records. Assuming those facts to be true 
as the committee reports them, what is 
the situation with regard to the other 16 
people whom we are asked to cite for 
criminal prosecution, for contempt of 
this House? Who, on that board, voted 
to turn over the records and who on that 
board refused to turn over the records? 
Remember this is a criminal prosecution 
now. This is not a civil suit. This is not 
the adoption of an ordinary resolution 
or of legislation. This is passing on a 
criminal prosecution. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will yield to 
the gentleman if he will answer whether 
or not he has any direct evidence as to 
the position taken by any one of these 
individuals who was not subpenaed. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Yes. 
Ve have this kind of evidence: We have 
the resolution that was passed by the 
board and which was voted upon unani- 
mously by every member of the board. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But that al- 
leged statement you had given to you by 
Mr. Barsky; it is hearsay evidence, is that 
not correct? Will the gentleman answer 
my question now? What direct evidence 
have you? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
given to us by 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. By Mr. Barsky? 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. No; it 
was not. It was given to us by the 
executive secretary, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not 
borne out by the record filed by your 
committee and today read by the Clerk. 
However, assuming it was by another 
individual; by the executive secretary. 
So, therefore, on hearsay testimony of 
the executive secretary, statements not 
made ir. the presence of these others, you 
are asking this Congress to pass on a 
criminal proceeding, to cite these people 
for a criminal prosecution, on what 
someone is supposed to have said about 
what these indivicuals are supposed to 
have done. Individuals who were never 
subpenaed and never afforded an oppor- 
tunity to come before the committee. 


It was 














The gentlemen on this committee know 
that there is a way of handling these 
matters. There have been many inves- 
tigating committees in the past. The 
first step is to determine who has the 
authority, and control of the books. The 
second step is to subpena those who have 
the authority and control; and the third 
step then is to proceed against those who 
have been subpenaed and who have the 
authority and control; otherwise you are 
violating every safeguard that our sys- 
tem of justice affords our people 
against illegal prosecution. Here you are 
proceeding against all of these other in- 
dividuals for having violated what? A 
subpena of a congressional committee. 
How could they have violated a subpena 
of a congressional committee unless they 
were actually subpenaed? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
know or is he familiar with what efforts, 
if any, have been made to subpena these 
other 16 people? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not one single 
subpena has been issued for anybody 
else except Miss Bryan and Dr. Barsky. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Just a moment. 
And the gentlemen of the committee can 
contradict that statement if they want to. 
I repeat the only two people who have 
received subpenas were Dr. Barsky and 
Miss Bryan, and nobody else. You pro- 
ceed against the others who were never 
subpenaed and never before the com- 
mittee on the basis of what Dr. Barsky 
is alleged to have reported before the 
committee—hearsay evidence. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman 
know of any instance in American juris- 
prudence where a person has been cited 
for contempt without having been served 
with a subpena and given the opportunity 
to testify? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. None whatso- 
ever. Further, it has always been the 
practice in American jurisprudence to 
give a person an opportunity to purge 
himself of contempt if any contempt has 
been committed. None of these individ- 
uals have ever been brought before this 
committee. 

Mr. LYNCH. Was any opportunity 
given to this Dr. Barsky to purge himself 
of the contempt later? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It is my con- 
tention that no such opportunity was 
given to him. I still raise the funda- 
mental question here, and that is, that 
these people were not subpenaed. As to 
what they did and what they said you 
have before you simply hearsay testi- 
mony, which is of no value in any pro- 
ceeding, and this is a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the _ record 
show whether or not the two who were 
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subpenaed were the legal custodians of 
the records? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The question 
of authority and control, in my opinion, 
has not been established, but I say, as- 
suming for the sake of argument that it 
had been established, still how can you 
cite an individual unless that individual 
has been subpenaed? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Admitting that, you 
could cite the other two. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Ido not admit 
that you can cite the other two. It was 
never established that they had control, 
authority, or even possession of the books, 
records, or lists. First, let us dispose of 
this basic proposition which I have 
raised as to the others. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from New York that the argument 
he has made is a very persuasive argu- 
ment to a lawyer. I raise the same ques- 
tion myself in the consideration of this 
resolution. If this resolution passes and 
these people are certified for prosecution, 
or the start of prosecution, either by com- 
plaint or indictment, they of course would 
have the opportunity to raise the question 
in that criminal proceeding. It is in- 
conceivable to m2 that if such a question 
were raised a person could legally be held 
guilty of contempt of this House who has 
never been subpenaed, has never been 
placed under oath, and has never been 
asked a question. I realize that this is 
a voluntary organization, it has no status 
as a corporation, but it does seem to me 
that the proper procedure for the protec- 
tion of this House would be to vote down 
the motion for the previous question and 
offer amendments to this resolution to 
inciude only those people who have actu- 
ally been subpenaed and have refused to 
answer questions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am going to use this last minute to re- 
mind you that the issue here involved is 
much more fundamental than this com- 
mittee or the organization which it seeks 
to investigate. What is involved here is 
our system of justice. Are we going to 
change it just because of passion? Are 
we going to change it because of hatred? 
Are we going to change it because we 
want to indulge in a Red-baiting drive? 
I say that America’s system of justice 
is on trial today in Congress, and I am 
confident that the Members of this House 
will give this question most serious con- 
sideration before they cast their vote in 
support of a most illegal and un-Ameri- 
can procedure. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpr]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that Members of the House who have 
been here for some time realize by now 
that whenever an issue of this kind is 
brought before the House it immediately 
becomes a lawyer’s holiday, because ef- 
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forts are made to confuse the basic and 
fundamental objectives through introduc- 
ing a maze of legal technicalities. As the 
gentleman from New York stated, the 
same issues were largely raised when we 
had before us the case of Watson, Lovett, 
and Dodd. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] says that the courts have 
sustained his position and have conse- 
quently gone contrary to the opinion of 
the majority of the House. At the mo- 
ment that may be true, but I call to his 
attention and to your attention the fact 
that that case has not yet been finally 
decided. It is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. No one can cor- 
rectiy predict as yet what the final deter- 
mination will be. 

Now, I am not going to enter into an 
argument about legal] technicalities with 
the able and adroit gentleman from New 
York, who is a member of the bar, while 
Iam not. I want to talk rather about 
some of the fundamental problems con- 
cerning this House and our committee in 
attempting to carry out your mandate to 
check on the subversive activities being 
conducted in the United States. 

We have had, as previous speakers have 
said, over 8,000 protests from American 
citizens writing us about the alleged sub- 
versive activities of the so-called Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We want 
to know what the law on this is. Is this 
proceeding in the nature of a proceeding 
for contempt of court because these p2o- 
ple kept the witness from bringing his 
records down here? Just what is it? 
We do not feel justified in voting unless 
we do know something about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. My answer would be 
“Yes,” but I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] to elaborate. 

Mr. RANKIN. They occupy exactly 
the same status as a group who con- 
spire to prevent a witness from testifying 
before a grand jury. These men are the 
directors. They are on the board of 
directors of this organization. We sent 
the subpena demanding their books and 
they conspired and ordered Dr. Barsky to 
refuse to comply with the mandate of the 
subpena, and Barsky so testified on oath: 
and nobody denied it and nobody will 
deny it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is the 
hearsay evidence of just one man. You 
never had the word of these people 
before you. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have not 
yielded to the gentleman from New York. 
I would have been happy to do‘so had 
he asked me. But I do not propose to 
be interrupted by the gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. No, I do not yield now. 
The gentleman already has had his say. 
On this matter of hearsay evidence, I 
would like to point out, however, that 
this House always acts and bases its de- 
cisions on hearsay evidence of people be- 
fore a committee; and this evidence, 
whether you call it hearsay or not, was 
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sworn evidence before a legitimately con- 
stituted congressional committee. There 
is not any dispute about what the evi- 
dence holds insofar as Dr. Barsky is 
concerned. 

What we are discussing and deciding 
here today, in my opinion, is in reality 
the culminating incident which was in- 
evitably to be expected as a result of 
the long tirade of denunciations and def- 
amation of Congress which has been go- 
ing on in this country for several years, 
and of which we have all been uneasily 
aware. 

In the vain hope, and I hope our vote 
today will show it to be a vain hope, 
in the vain hope that those who would 
discredit this branch of Government and 
the Wood Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, have succeeded 
sufficiently in their defamation and in 
their demoralization of Congress and in 
their indoctrination thereof, so that they 
can defy our authority, they have finally 
decided to place the issue squarely be- 
fore us as to whether a committee 
charged with alleged subversive activi- 
ties has to make its files and records 
available to an established committee of 
this Congress or not. That basically, in 
the layman’s language, is the issue we 
are deciding here today. 

It is a question on which we should 
have a definite aye-and-no recorded 
vote. There is no occasion for muddled 
thinking on this clear-cut challenge or 
for fuzzy-minded fellows to speak one 
way and vote another. Here is a place 
and a time for Members with convictions 
on either side to stand up and be 
counted. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Not now. 
later. 

Should the forces of opposition win 
this decision today, I think two facts 
should be self-evident. The first would 
be that we might as well dissolve the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and turn over to these groups 
who would defame the American concept 
the full right and privilege to continue 
with their conduct. We wouid be giving 
them the green light and the hands-off 
policy, and saying: “Go ahead. No fur- 
ther efforts will be made on the part of 
Congress to inspect or circumscribe your 
activities.” 

The second thing which would inevi- 
tably follow is that if these misled, self- 
proclaimed “liberals” succeed in defying 
and defaming Congress by defeating this 
resolution, they would swiftly follow up 
their manifestations of contempt and 
defiance, and no committee of Congress 
could have access to records and evi- 
dence without the cooperation of the 
people whom that evidence might even- 
tually convict. 

I think it should be emphatically 
pointed out in this connection as one of 
the compelling factors in your decision 
that if it is held that in order for a con- 
gressional committee to subpena records 
and secure evidence they first have to 
establish the guilt or un-Americanism of 
the outfit they are investigating, such 
power of subpena is unnecessary and 
worthless. Unless we have it when we 
need it to establish the full record of evi- 
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dence, then the Congress better not have 
it at all, because such a subpena author- 
ity certainly is not worth the paper upon 
which it is written. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not disturbed about 
the technicalities. We can amend this 
resolution to meet them if it is so de- 
sired. This thing is obvious: Once this 
is carried into the courts, the directors 
of this outfit who have a legitimate de- 
fense will have the right and opportunity 
to establish that defense there in the 
proper place. We know that they have 
conspired by every conceivable technical- 
ity, by every attempt for delay and decep- 
tion, for more than 3 months to keep 
their records locked up and concealed 
from this committee. This is the only 
procedure which now seems available for 
the House of Representatives to take a 
stand to show whether or not we are 
going to support the further efforts of 
this committee to get these records, or if 
we are going to support those who are 
trying to conceal them from public view. 
Today we should vote on legislation in 
some form which will place our deter- 
mination on record. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I am sure the gentleman 
must know there is no Member of this 
House who is a better friend of the com- 
mittee, who has a higher appreciation 
of the fine work it is doing than myself. 
As such friend of the committee I would 
counsel, for the good of the committee 
and for the maintenance of its fine 
standing and its great appreciation by 
this House, that it strike from this reso- 
lution all other than the one who ap- 
peared before the committee and refused 
to testify. 

Mr. MUNDT. In response to the 
gentleman from Georgia, as I have stated 
previously, I have no desire in connection 
with whom we are going to direct these 
legal steps against, other than to make 
them inclusive enough to make certain 
that this continuous delay and tirade 
of technicalities and deception be brought 
to an end. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s proposal. If that can be more ef- 
fectively done by concentrating this 
resolution on Dr. Barsky, so be it. But 
if it can be more effectively done by in- 
cluding the whole outfit, let us do it that 
way even though it requires a second 
resolution. Let these directors then es- 
tablish the facts in a court of law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to say to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
that the result would be that we would 
simply send a subpena to the rest of 
them and have them here next week, 
because they are not going to let the 
American people know what is in these 
books if they can help it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Why would that not 
be the proper thing to do, for the dignity 
of this House? Why have no efforts been 
made to subpena these other 15 or 16 
people? 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? He said he would 
yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California although I would 
prefer to answer the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. DOYLE. In seeking what the ac- 
tual fact is, may I ask whether or not the 
record shows that all of the members 
of the board of directors were present? 
It has been said it was unanimous, but 
unanimous by how many members of the 
board? In other words, were all these 
people present and did they vote unani- 
mously, or were some absent? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what the com- 
mittee has been trying to find out, but in 
conformity with their consistent policy 
of concealment Dr. Barsky refuses to 
name which members of the board were 
present, but simply said it was a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one am glad this 
test has come. 

Ever since VE-day—long before VJ- 
day—the pinks and punks and parlor 
political pustules of America have been 
growing in boldness and becoming more 
and more brazen in their acts and state- 
ments. 

Now is as good a time as any in the 
course of an election year for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to stand up and be 
counted on this issue of whether they 
believe the American way of life should 
be defamed or defended. 

A vote against this privileged resolu- 
tion is a vote to give aid and comfort to 
the defamers of America. A vote to ap- 
prove this resolution is a clear-cut, on- 
the-record vote to defend America and 
to serve notice that those who would 
defy and defame Congress and discredit 
its Committee To Investigate Un-Ameri- 
can Activities are not mightier than the 
Government nor the Constitution of the 
United States which so few of them re- 
vere except when they hope some tech- 
nicality from it may be invoked to induce 
a wobbly minded court to protect them 
in their sinister, secret acts. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop: Strike 
from the resolution the names of all indi- 
viduals except that of Edward K. Barsky. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. BIEMILLER]. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is still, I think, a fundamental issue left 
in the resolution, even though we have 
wisely amended out 15 people against 
whom there was no possible action. 

I do not happen to agree personally 
with the political philosophy many 
Members of this House accuse certain 
members of the Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee of holding. Whether those 
individuals hold that philosophy or not 
I do not know. If they do, I do not 
agree with them; but as an American 
and as a Christian, and as one who is 
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vitally concerned with the best tradi- 
tions of American democracy, I am still 
fearful that we may make a great mis- 
take if we vote for the resolution even 
in the shape it is now in. 

Let us in the first place recall that this 
committee is duly licensed by the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board. The 
President’s Relief Board, as the Members 
of this House know, is composed of Mr. 
Joseph Davies, a famous lawyer who 
was very active in the Wilson adminis- 
tration; Mr. Warren; and the son of a 
Republican President of the United 
States, Mr. Charles P. Taft. That body 
has been charged by the President of 
the United States with issuing licenses 
for the collection of relief money and for 
the distribution of the same. The com- 
mittee that is now before the House on 
charges through its chairman has been 
duly licensed, I repeat, by the President’s 
Relief Board. It renders periodic state- 
ments to the President’s Board. Those 
statements are scrutinized by that Board 
as to their content. This group has 
functioned successfully in bringing relief 
to the victims of Fascist oppression. It 
has operated in many instances through 
religious bodies. It has operated for the 
most part through the Friends Service 
Committee and through the Unitarian 
relief organizations. They are the 
groups who have distributed much of 
the relief and money raised by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I want to get 
the record straight. It has not been 
established that Barsky has control of 
these records. There is not a single iota 
of proof in the proceedings here that 
Barsky has control of these records. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I yield. 

Mr. CAMP. Why, if they are So li- 
censed, should they refuse a committee 
of Congress permission to go through 
their records? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. I was just coming 
to that point. 

The work this organization has been 
engaged in has been that of saving the 
victims of Fascist oppression in Europe. 
It has established hospitals for them, 
it is running camps for their children, 
it has distributed funds among them. 
Their records show the names of some 
of these victims of Fascist oppression, 
names that if they got into the wrong 
hands could bring terrific retribution to 
those members of the families of these 
refugees, who are still unfortunately in 
lands in which Fascist dictators hold 
sway. 

I, for one, would certainly not want to 
run the risk of subjecting some human 
being to the fury, the wrath, and the 
prisons of Fascist dictators. 

I think that issue is definitely in this 
picture. Attempts have been made here 
to raise a smoke screen; attempts have 
been made to bring in the idea that this 
is nothing but a communistic propa- 
ganda organization. “he gentleman from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munpt] during his 
discourse left us with a very bad state- 
ment on this floor, one that if followed 
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would wreck the complete theory of our 
American democracy. He propounded 
to you the thesis that any committee of 
this House had the right to subpena the 
books of any organization or any cor- 
poration without proof that that partic- 
ular organization or corporation might 
be involved in the particular matter that 
committee was investigating. May I say, 
as a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, that should we have such a prob- 
lem before our committee I would want 
to see some definite proof pointing to- 
ward a presumption of guilt of a cor- 
poration before I would vote to subpena 
their books. I think that is a sound 
doctrine for all of us to follow. I rec- 
ognize that the House must retain the 
right of subpena. Without it we could 
not carry out necessary investigations 
into campaign expenditures, and so forth. 
It behooves all of us to be careful in the 
exercise of this basic prerogative so that 
it is not abused. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Lanopis}. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I simply want to correct 
the misstatement made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who, apparently, mis- 
understood my remarks. This com- 
mittee has a considerable amount of 
proof concerning the activities of the 
joint anti-Fascist committee. I said that 
a committee of Congress should not be 
forced to complete its case before it can 
exercise the right of subpena, because 
if that were true, obviously such right 
would be worthless and unnecessary. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, if you do 
not think this country is in danger look 
at this list of Red outfits in the United 
States. Among this list is the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, about which 
we are speaking today. 

Mr. Speaker, the American system of 
free competition and private enterprise 
is better than anything that has been 
offered as a substitute. Our system is 
not perfect but it is responsive to the de- 
mands of progress and to the require- 
ments of the common welfare. It has 
made mistakes, but it has not failed to 
correct its methods when the right 
remedy was found. The world points 
with envy to the American system. The 
universal opportunity for all has made 
our Republic the marvel of the age. 

Why has America been a haven for 
seekers of freedom and opportunity from 
all the world? Why does almost every 
country want to borrow money from the 
United States? You know the answer. 
It is because we have the greatest system 
on earth. 

While this picture in America makes 
our hearts swell with pride, yet a search- 
ing analysis reveals a danger demanding 
immediate action. The reds, pinks, and 
punks are making a direct attack upon 
the American form of government and 
the American way of life. Millions of 
printed pages of subversive propaganda 
are calculated to develop religious, racial, 
and class hatred between groups of citi- 
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zens in the United States. This propa- 
ganda drive has created disunity. These 
subversive individuals and groups have 
tried to smear General MacArthur and 
other leading citizens of the United 
States. 

They are out to stir up industrial 
strife and to strengthen their position in 
labor unions. They will come out in the 
open and be bolder than they were in the 
past. If they are able to place their 
members in policy-making positions in 
labor unions they will have a better op- 
portunity to widen the breach between 
management and labor. Some labor or- 
ganizations bar these reds and other la- 
bor organizations will not let them hold 
office. They will try to gain a foothold 
in such industries as steel, transporta- 
tion, communications, automobiles, util- 
ities, and meat packing. 

These reds want to destroy our form of 
government. They would like to take 
over our radios, labor unions, movie in- 
dustry, railroads, banks, and other busi- 
ness. America has reached the cross- 
roads. America has coddled subversive 
activities too long. I do not believe these 
reds are going to fool the American peo- 
ple, who through free competition and 
private enterprise have developed the 
highest level of individual possession in 
all the world. 

Now it makes no difference to me what 
kind of a system they have in Russia, 
England, France, or China. That is their 
business. They should have a right to 
whatever form of government their peo- 
ple choose. Other nations should concede 
this same right to us and all nations. 
America has no place for an individual 
who places any other flag, constitution, 
way of life, or any other ideals of govern- 
ment above our own. We must gird our- 
selves to resist all attacks on the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities caused to be issued a subpena to 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky, chairman of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, to 
produce books, papers, and records of the 
organization. He refused to produce 
such books, papers, and records and he 
also refused to let our investigator in- 
spect them. Our committee has been 
deprived of the opportunity to inspect 
evidence which we consider very im- 
portant subject matter to carry on our 
investigation. I hope the resolution is 
adopted. 

We must put a stop to these radical 
writers and propagandists throughout 
the Nation who are trying to destroy the 
things for which our flag stands. We 
must curb these subversive activities. 
We cannot afford to relax and congratu- 
late ourselves that we have taken ade- 
quate precaution against them. We need 
to be constantly and increasingly on 
guard. We should rededicate ourselves 
to our country, to our homes, and to our 
God with the inspiration of Lincoln’s 
words when he said: 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, 
and ours may lose hers; but if she shall, be it 
my proudest plume not that I was the last 
to desert but that I never deserted her. 


The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee claims to operate under Executive 
Order No. 9205 of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, established in 1942. 
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There are certain restrictions under 
which the approved medical and welfare 
organizations operate—for example, 
under amendment, dated November 27, 
1944, part 501.4, and titled, “Application 
for Registration” under paragraph A is 
the following limitation: 

Applicart under the name used in this ap- 
plication for registration is not engaged in 
political action or propaganda and does not 
combine nor intend to combine political ac- 
tion or propaganda with its relief activities 
or with its relief appeals. 


According to the material presented to 
our committee, the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee is a Communist front 
organization. There is no doubt that it 
is honeycombed with Communists. Dr. 
Barsky is a well-known Communist. 

This committee has been active in 
bringing foreigners to America. This or- 
ganization has been less successful in 
bringing these foreigners to America than 
other organ‘zations. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BrabLey]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I only have 4 minutes, and I 
am going to say what I have to say very 
briefly. First of all let me say that Iam 
one of those who continually voted 
against the Dies committee even when 
there were only 21 Members in this House 
who did that. I voted—and people may 
think this is inconsistent, but it defi- 
nitely is not—to prevent the payment of 
salaries to Dodd, Lovett, and Watson, 
because I felt they were members of or- 
ganizations which were closely allied 
with real and actual Communists. I 
have been one who has continually 
fought for liberal legislation on the floor 
of this House, and I yield to no one in 
that regard; but Iam afraid that at times 
there are certain issues coming into ques- 
tion here that are causing a great deal of 
confusion, and some people think that 
liberalism is synonymous with ideologies 
with which I and many others in this 
House have nothing in common and for 
which we have no sympathy. Though I 
intend to maintain my position of sup- 
porting measures which are genuinely 
liberal and to advocate progressive legis- 
lation and to fight for labor, I am going 
to have no part, to any extent, in any 
movement which is allied even in a small 
degree with communistic activities or 
anything that extends sympathy to com- 
munism. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the crea- 
tion of this committee, and I think it is 
wreng to have a standing committee of 
this kind, and I wish we had never passed 
the resolution authorizing it, but I think 
we have to support the basic issue here, 
the right of a congressional committee, 
which has been established by the Con- 
gress, to subpena records in the course of 
its duty, when the House has given the 
committee that authority, and it must of 
necessity apply in this case and to this 
committee the same as it applies to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, or any other 
committee of this Congress which has 
been given subpena powers. And, al- 
though I do not approve of this commit- 
tee having been created, I am forced to 
vote for this resolution, and I took this 
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time, which is altogether too brief, in 
order to have some word to say with re- 
spect to the matter. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I just want to add 
that that is the only position we can take, 
and it is the position I am taking. As 
long as this is a committee of this House, 
I shall vote to sustain it in its just ac- 
tions. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
want to say that I wish there would not 
be so much confusion with respect to the 
basic issues in this case. I do not agree, 
for instance, with the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that those who support 
FEPC, collective bargaining, wage-and- 
hour legislation, or kindred measures to 
insure social justice are Communists. I 
think that we only drive people into the 
ranks of the Communists when we make 
such assertions as that, because those 
things are basically just and possible to 
achieve within the framework of our own 
Constitution. On the other hand, I do not 
see any use or any reason to be continu- 
ally shouting love for Russia to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, or to be con- 
tinually cluttering up the atmosphere 
with things which are extraneous entire- 
ly to the cause of social justice in the 
United States. As far as I am concerned, 
and I know I am speaking the sentiments 
of scores of people in this House who have 
aggressively supported the things which 
mean a lot to the working classes of this 
country, we are not going to allow that 
position of ours to be misinterpreted by 
anybody to indicate that we have any- 
thing in common with those people who 
are antagonistic to everything in which 
we believe, and who seem more interested 
in foreign ideologies than they are in the 
welfare of the wage earner. That is our 
position and I wish I had more time to go 
into the fundamentals which are in- 
volved. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield, since he has mentioned 
my name? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, I 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The FEPC act was 
written in Moscow. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I do 
not know about that and it makes no dif- 
ference. The right of people to full em- 
ployment and no discrimination is bas- 
ically American. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain news- 
paper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield before he starts 
his speech? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; not right now, I 
am afraid the gentleman has said too 
much already. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I made you re- 
treat. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am advancing, not re- 
treating. Weare making progress. Wait 
till the roll is called, and you will see. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no apology for my 
part in creating the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Knowing what is 
going on in this country today, knowing 
the great dangers that threaten Ameri- 
can institutions, I say that my resolution 
or amendment creating the Committee 
on Un-American Activities was one of my 
greatest services to my country. 

That committee is doing a great work 
today in trying to protect American in- 
stitutions from destruction at the hands 
of the enemies within cur gates, their 
fellow travelers, parlor pinks, and stupid 
sympathizers. 

Referring to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin |Mr. BIEMILLER], I do not believe 
you could write a law that he would be 
Satisfied with that carried the protection 
of the American people more than the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
affords. I have just seen in the Com- 
munist Worker of this morning that Mr. 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER had written these 
words, “There is no place in our democ- 
racy for a committee functioning like 
the present one’’—referring to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

He does not know any more about 
what goes on in the Committee on Un- 
American Activities than he does about 
what goes on in the moon. He has never 
come before that committee, he has never 
asked it a quéstion, he has never ap- 
peared before it, yet he goes into the 
Communist Daily Worker, that everybody 
knows is dedicated to the destruction of 
this Government—— 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that the words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will suspend. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. May I request that 
the gentleman from Mississippi take his 
seat? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi will be seated. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I have just seen in the Communist Daily 
Worker of this morning that Mr. ANpREw J. 
BIEMILLER had written these words, “There is 
no place-in our democracy for a committee 
functioning like the present one,” referring 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
He does not know any more about what goes 
on in the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties than he does about what goes on in the 
moon. He has never come before that com- 
mittee, he has never asked it a question, he 
has never appeared before it, yet he goes into 
the Communist Daily Worker, that everybody 
knows is dedicated to the destruction of this 
Government 


The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] was expressing his opinion of 
the Communist Daily Worker and not 
reflecting upon the character and integ- 
rity of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. BIEMILLER}. 

The gentleman from Mississippi may 
proceed in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Speaker for those kind words, but I 
do not have the vocabulary to really 
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express iny views of the Communist 
Daily Worker; and if I did, I am sure 
my language would violate parliamen- 
tary propriety, to say the least of it. 

Now, let us get back to what this com- 
mittee did. We had 8,000 written re- 
quests to investigate this outfit that 
claims to be a charitable organization. 
Now, just think this over. If you were 
connected with a charitable organization 
as au honest man, would you refuse to 
show your books to a committee of Con- 
gress? Would you risk going to jail be- 
fore you would do so? 

The Red Cross would not refuse to 
show its books. If we would ask the Red 
Cross or the American Legion to let us 
see their books, they would say, “With 
pleasure.” If we should ask the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, that 
some of these pinks have been abusing 
in this House and elsewhere, to let us 
see their books, they would say, “Here 
they are.” If we should ask the Method- 


ist Church, the Baptist Church, the Pres- | 


byterian Church, or the Catholic Church, 
or any other Christian organization the 
same question, they would not resist. 

Then, why does this organization, 
which 8,000 people have written us sug- 
gesting that it is engaged in subversive 
activities, object to letting a committee 
of Congress see their records? There is 
a reason. 

Let me tell you something. You are 
likely to get some information before 
long that will shock the American people. 

I want to show you, before I go on to 
the merits of this issue, what appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post. I 
want to do this because I may want to 
pay my respects to the owner of the 
Washington Post. Here is a cartoon, 
printed in the Post this morning. It 

‘calls this the Rankin committee. It 
shows me holding up a spy scare. They 
had that cartoon ready before the FBI 
had that spy arrested out on the Pacific 
coast for trying to purloin military se- 
crets to be used against the United 
States. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I pointed out on the 
floor the other day that 11 agencies of 
the Federal Government have requested 
your committee for aid, and requested 
information, including the FBI. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. The State De- 
partment, and practically every other 
department of the Government, has done 
the same thing. 

Now, let us see about these agents. I 
am willing to go ahead and vote on the 
Barsky citation for contempt, but every- 
one of these individuals mentioned in 
this resolution is in contempt of Con- 
gress. This is not an ordinary commit- 
tee. This committee has power to 
subpena witnesses. It is written into the 
rules of the House. I know, because I 
wrote it there myself. It has the power 
to subpena these witnesses, and to sub- 
pena their records. Yet this bunch, in a 
conspiracy, ordered Dr. Barsky to mani- 
fest contempt for the Congress of the 
United States, by refusing to obey the 
subpena of this committee. 

V ell, we will probably have them all 
in here next week. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. In just a moment. 

Why are they collecting all this 
money? Why are they spending it? 
Why all this spy ring in America? Why 
all these subversive activities? Why all 
these alien smears against committees 
of Congress that are trying to do their 
duty? Why all this propaganda that 
is going on now at the hands of these 
subversive elements? I will tell you why. 
These Communist front organizations 
are being used for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government of the United 
States. 

We are going to have a roll call on 
this resolution, and I am sure the Amer- 
ican people will be interested in the vote. 

I hope the House will support the com- 
mittee and ‘et the world know that we 
are going to protect this country from 
destruction at the hands of the enemies 
within our gates. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Lhe time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired, all 
time has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony be read to determine whether or 
not the books were in his control, whether 
or not he had control. 

Mr. RANKIN. We liave decided that. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No; we have 
not decided that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

The question is on the passage of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WOOD and Mr. RANKIN asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 339, nays 4, not voting 88, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 70] 
YEAS—339 

Abernethy Brown, Ohio Davis 
Allen, Ill. Bryson Delaney, 
Allen, La. Buck James J. 
Almond Buffett Delaney. 
Andersen, Bulwinkle John J, 

H. Carl Burgin D’Ewart 
Anderson, Calif.Butler Dingell 
Andresen, Byrne, N. Y. Dirksen 

August H. Byrnes, Wis. Dolliver 
Andrews, N. Y, Camp Domengeaux 
Angell Campbell Dondero 
Arnold Canfield Doughton, N.C. 
Auchincloss Cannon, Mo. Douglas, Ill, 
Baldwin,Md. Carlson Doyle 
Baldwin, N.Y. Case, N. J. Durham 
Barrett, Wyo. Case, 8S. Dak. Dworshak 
Barry Chelf Earthman 
Bates, Ky. Chenoweth Eaton 
Bates, Mass. Church Eberharter 
Beall Clark Elliott 
Beckworth Clevenger Ellis 
Bell Clippinger Ellsworth 
Bender Cochran Elsaesser 
Bennet, N. Y Cole, Kans, Elston 
Bennett,Mo. Cole, Mo. Engel, Mich. 
Biemiller Cole, N. Y. Engle, Calif, 
Blackney Cooley Ervin 
Bland Cooper Fallon. 
Bolton Corbett . Feighan 
Bonner Courtney Fenton 
Boren Cox Flannagan 
Boykin Crawford Flood 
Bradley, Mich, Crosser Fogarty 
Bradley, Pa. Cunningham Folger 
Brehm Curtis Forand 
Brooks D’Alesandro Fuller 
Brown, Ga, Daughton, Va. Fulton 
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Gamble 
Gardner 


Grant. Ind. 

Green 

Gregory 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gwinn, N. Y. 

Gwynne, Iowa 

Hagen 

Hale 

Halleck 

Hancock 

Hand 

Hare 

Harless, Ariz, 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartley 

Havenner 

Hays 

Hébert 

Hedrick 

Henry 

Herter 

Heselton 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 

Hobbs 

Hoch 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holmes, Wash. 

Hook 

Hope 

Horan 

Huber 

Hull 

Jackson 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Il. 

Johnson, Ind, 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 

Johnson, Okla. 

Jones 

Jonkman 

Kean 

Kee 

Keefe 

Kelly, Il. 

Kerr 

Kilburn 

Kilday 

King 

Kinzer 


Izac 
Marcantonio 


Lewis 
Link 

Luce 
Ludlow 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McConnell 


Mont. 


Mansfield, Tex. 


Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathews 
May 

Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Plumley 
Poage 

Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Ramey 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rapyfiel 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 


NAYS—4 
Neely 


Sullivan 
Sumner, Il. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 

Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Torrens 
‘Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Vorys, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weichel 
West 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Powell 


NOT VOTING—88 


Adams 
Andrews, Ala. 
Arends 
Bailey 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bishop 
Bloom 
Brumbaugh 
Buckley 
Bunker 
Burch 
Cannon, Fla. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chiperfield 
Clason 


Clements 
Coffee 
Colmer 


Combs Holmes, Mass. 
Cravens Howell 
Curley Jarman 
Dawson Johnson, 
De Lacy Lyndon B. 
Douglas, Calif. Judd 
Drewry Kearney 
Fellows Kefauver 
Fernandez Kelley, Pa. 
Fisher Keogh 
Gallagher Koppiemann 
Gorski LaFollette 
Hall, McCowen 

Edwin Arthur McGehee 

A, Madden 

Leonard W. Mankin 
Harness,Ind. Mason 
Healy Murdock 
Heffernan Murphy 
Hendricks Norton 
Holifield O'Brien, Tl. 
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O’Brien, Mich. Rogers, Fla. Traynor 
Petterson Sadowski Vursell 
Peterson, Fla. Savage Welch 

Pfeifer Shafer White 

P’oeser Sheppard Whittington 
Rabin Short Wilson 

Rains Sikes Wolverton, N. J. 
Resa Smith, Ohio Woodhouse 
Rich Sumners, Tex. 

Roe, N. Y. Taylor 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Healy against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. De Lacy against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Celler against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Fellows. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Edwin 
Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Brumbaugh. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Rabin with Mr. Smith of Ohio. 

“wr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Combs with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Wclverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Clason. 

Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Coffee with Mr. McCowen. 


Mr. Kiem changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
information as to how the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BremmLter], voted 
on this resolution. I did not hear how 
the gentleman voted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to is recorded as voting “aye.” 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the Speaker. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL AID AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. BULWINKLE, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill (S. 2) to pro- 
vide for Federal aid for the development, 
construction, improvement, and repair 
of public airports in the United States, 
and for other purposes, for printing in 
the RECORD. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, I under- 
stand the conference report on the so- 
called Petrillo bill will be taken up first, 
and then the only other business will be 
the Philippine measure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 
We are meeting at 11 o’clock for the pur- 
rose of taking up the conference report 
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and then enabling the Ways and Means 
Committee to continue with the consid- 
eration of the Philippine bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PHILIPPINE TRADE ACT OF 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 572 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be tn order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whele House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
&856) to provide for trade relations between 
the United States and the Philippines, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 day, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
cheirman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution makes in order H. R. 5856, known 
as the Philippine trade bill, which aims 
to bring about mutually advantageous 
trade relations hetween our country and 
the Republic of the Philippines. I am 
pleased to state that it was reported from 
the Ways and Means Committee by 
unanimous vote, and therefore I trust 
it will receive the unanimous support of 
the House. 

This is an open rule, providing for a 
full day of general debate, and waiving 
points cf order. In view of the fact that 
about 2 hours’ time has been taken on 
the resolution just passed, I feel the com- 
mittee should have an additional two 
hours tomorrow so as not to be deprived 
of the full day requested. After full de- 
bate, amendments may be offered under 
the 5-minute rule. The bill as presented 
is a@ compromise representing long and 
careful consideration in the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Personally, I am pleased and gratified 
that I should have the honor and the 
opportunity of presenting this rule, 
which enables the House to begin de- 
bate on a measure to promote friendly 
and mutually advantageous relationships 
between our own country and the new 
republic of the east which will begin its 
own self-government on July 4 of this 
year. This is an eventuality I have long 
urged and supported. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, 37 years ago I intro- 
duced a resolution providing for neu- 
trality of the Philippine Islands. Ever 
since that time I have urged legislation 
which would give independence and self- 
government gradually to these deserving 
people, who have proved in the pursuit 
of peace and in the horrors of war and 
defeat their capacity to rule themselves 
and determine their own destiny, as is 
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now generally recognized. At the time 
I introduced my resolution I was fearful 
that at some future time the Japanese 
might some day attempt to take over the 
Philippines; my worst fears were real- 
ized, but the Filipinos proved their 
patriotism and bravery by their heroic 
resistance when all seemed lost. I am 
most happy that their land has been 
redeemed from the despoiler, and with 
the help of my own country rescued from 
the clutches of uhe barbaric Japs; and 
that these brave and enduring people 
will have their freedom, as planned, this 
year. 

I fully realize the trials and tribula- 
tions this new self-governing nation 
must face. Nevertheless, with the con- 
tinuance of the spirit of cooperation and 
common purpose proved during the 
Japanese conquest and occupation I look 
for, I am sure harmony will prevail and 
the new sovereign state will not be torn 
by internal discord. The Republic of the 
Philippines will shine forth to prove its 
right to a place in the family of nations. 

I know the provisions of the bill will be 
fully and clearly explained in the time 
ef the Committee on Rules by the able 
young gentleman of 83 from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Doucuton], chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means; and I 
have promised time to my colleague from 
Missouri, as well as to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. Therefore, I shall 
forego the pleasure of a detailed explana- 
tion of this bill which I so warmly wel- 
come. 

Briefly, the objective of this legislation 
is, as I have said, the establishment of a 
mutually advantageous trade relation- 
ship between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines, and covers 
@ 28-year period. It is designed to pro- 
vide incentives for rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the islands and to provide 
stability to future commerce. The prin- 
cipal matters dealt with are: 

First. Customs duties on a reciprocal 
basis, preferential as against all other 
countries. 

Second. Establishment of quotas on 
the imports of certain Philippine prod- 
ucis. 

Third. Reciprocal nondiscriminatory 
treatment in the field of taxes. 

Fourth. Adjustments in the immigra- 
tion laws of both countries to meet the 
pressing needs of the immediate future. 

Fifth. Protection of United States citi- 
zens and American business enterprises, 
regardless of form, against discrimina- 
tory treatment. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time and ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, and yield 
30 minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. Yet first 
I must take another moment to express 
the hope and the wish that the Pilipino 
People wili enjoy the full benefit of peace 
and prosperity and independence, hard 
won by half a century of steady progress 
and 3 years of stubborn resistance to the 
barbarous invaders from Japan, for 
many centuries to come. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the able chairman of the Rules Commit- 
ee has fully explained the rule with re- 
gard to H. R. 5856. There is no objection 
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to the rule on this side of the aisle. I 
know I have not heard any objection to 
the bill itself. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I wish to in- 
quire of the gentleman or some other 
member of the committee what provi- 
Sions are contained in H. R. 5856 which 
make it necessary to waive points of 
order. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MIcH- 
ENER] to reply. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only informa- 
tion I have about that is that the resolu- 
tion contained a provision relating to 
taxes and possibly an appropriation, 
which made the waiving of points of or- 
der necessary. This is a legislative bill 
from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
a different type of bill than has ever been 
presented to the Congress. Under ex- 
isting law and the Constitution, treat- 
ies and agreements with foreign nations 
are negotiated by the executive branch 
and ratified by the Senate. This resolu- 
tion places in statute form an agreement 
negotiated between our country and the 
Philippine Commonwealth. It requires a 
majority vote in both the House and the 
Senate, and not a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate alone. In this respect it is an 
innovation. When completed by the 
parties signatory, it can only be changed 
by an act of Congress. The Executive's 
discretion in the premises is limited by 
the resolution. This is new procedure. 
I have always favored the ratification of 
treaties with foreign countries by the 
House and the Senate by a majority vote 
only. Here the Congress is establishing a 
precedent which may mean much so far 
as treaties are concerned. 

The Ways and Means Committee are 
prepared to answer all questions and ade- 
quately explain the provisions of the res- 
olution, after this rule is adopted and the 
consideration of the bill is had before the 
committee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The question 
of whether points of order should be 
waived must have been raised in the Rules 
Committee. If the gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. ALLEN] cannot advise us what 
those provisions are perhaps some mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee 
can. It occurs to me that the House 
should be advised as to what points of 
order are being waived. 

Mr. MICHENER. I may say that in 
the first instance, at the hearing before 
the committee, an open rule was asked 
for, without waiving points of order. A 
little later a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the chief drafts- 
mah, Mr. Beaman, of the Legislative 
Service, appeared and said there was one 
technical provision in the resolution that 
might be subject to a point of order. 
The Rules Committee, using the judg- 
ment it usually uses when tax bills are 
brought before the committee, granted 
this rule. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man will admit it is rather unusual for 
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the Rules Committee to ask the House to 
adopt a rule which waives points of order 
without itself being in a position to ad- 
vise the House what provisions in the 
bill are affected by that limitation? 

Mr. MICHENER. It probably shows 
too much confidence in the unanimous 
agreement of the great Ways and Means 
Committee, as well as in the draftsman, 
Mr. Beaman. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There are at 
least a dozen members of the Ways and 
Means Committee present, and I observe 
no one is able to explain it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we should 
not be deprived of knowing what is go- 
ing on over there. So far I have not 
heard anything that has been said on 
the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The question raised 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote] was what provision of the bill 
made necessary the provision of the rule 
waiving points of order. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
are no provisions in the bill which re- 
quire the waiving of points of order. 
There may be a technical involvement 
where it has reference to returning to 
the Philippine treasury certain taxes. 
Otherwise, there are none. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. CarLson] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CoLe], may I say that under 
existing law processing taxes are col- 
lected and impounded in the Treasury of 
the United States to be returned to the 
Philippine Islands. Under the proposals 
in this bill these taxes are still being col- 
lected but retained in the Treasury of the 
United States after July 4, 1946. The 
moneys collected between now and July 
4 this year will be returned to the Philip- 
pines. There might be some question 
that that and other sections dealing with 
revenue matters would be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The fact they will be re- 
turned under the bill between now and 
July 3, 1946, might be interpreted as an 
appropriation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is only to 
that extent, then, that this provision is 
necessary? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
two letters relating to the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 1 
yield to tlhe gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a recent 
address by Governor Green, of Illinois. 
This may exceed the two pages of the 
Recorp allowed. but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BIEMILLER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate earlier today there was an un- 
fortunate inference in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] that I had given an interview to 
the Daily Worker. I wish to state that 
I gave no such+einterview. The Daily 
Worker has evidently picked up a state- 
ment I made to the National Committee 
to Combat Anti-Semitism and released 
by that committee. This organization 
lists among its sponsors such distin- 
guished Members of Congress as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, Mr. JOHNsToN, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHILBIN], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GRIFFITHS]. 

I can no more control what the Daily 
Worker picks up from my statements 
than can the gentleman from Mississippi, 
or any other Member of this House. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SLAUGHTER]. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
excuse for intruding upon the time of the 
House this afternoon is to denounce a 
situation which is destroying a billion- 
dollar industry in this country . 

I have just returned from Kansas City 
and from Chicago and I say without fear 
of successful contradiction that the old- 
line established meat packers are just 
about out of business so far as beef is 
concerned. I am told by responsible 
sources that hogs will follow. 

Last week I found the situation so seri- 
ous in Kansas City that I went to Chi- 
cago to observe conditions in that great 
cattle market. The situation is equally 
bad in either city, and for the possible 
interest of the House I am making this 
speech in the nature of a report. 

With the possible exception of grain, 
the packing industry is the largest busi- 
ness in Kansas City. It is a business 
that continues year in and year out and 
provides employment for thousands of 
men and women and indirectly supports 
many more. This time of year is ordi- 
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narily a relatively busy time in the stock- 
yards and packing plants in Kansas City 
and Chicago, but now we witness a situa- 
tion where the killing of beef is almost 
at a standstill. This plight is even more 
alarming when considered in connection 
with the general alarming food situation 
which confronts the whole world. Fur- 
thermore, if it continues, unemploy- 
ment, which already is sweeping this 
industry, will increase and all business 
will feel this blow. The situation has 
deteriorated so badly since the recent 
strike of the packing employees that 
unless something is done, and done 
quickly, the packers are through. When 
such a drastic condition develops so 
quickly it is obvious that there must be 
some immediate underlying reason that 
is producing this unhealthy situation. 
After talking to numerous packers, live- 
stock men, and commission merchants 
in these two great packing centers, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the shortage 
of cattle which are available for legiti- 
mate slaughter at the large markets is 
caused by conflicting and unworkable 
regulations of the OPA. It is apparent 
to anyone who studies the situation that 
unless this. condition is remedied im- 
mediately, black market operations, 
which have already reached staggering 
proportions, will almost completely take 
over the marketing of beef in this 
country. 

By way of preface, let me say that I 
have been a consistent supporter of the 
OPA. On the floor of this House I have 
on more than one occasion defended Mr. 
Bowles from attacks which I thought 
were unjustified and unfair. When the 
OPA Act was last extended a year ago, I 
handled the rule and made the opening 
and principal statement that made in 
order the consideration of the bill, and 
I did so enthusiastically. I am for an ex- 
tension of the present OPA Act, and have 
so expressed myself on the floor of the 
House and other places on numerous oc- 
casions. However, no matter how well 
the OPA may have succeeded in other in- 
stances, the fact remains that in the beef 
situation it has failed completely and 
totally, and at the present time the beef 
market is demoralized and in the hands 
of black-market operators and the situa- 
tion is becoming worse day by day. The 
facts speak for themselves, and it is my 
intention in these remarks to touch upon 
the factual situation of the beef market 
as it exists today. 

In the week ending March 23, 1946, the 
four large packers in Kansas City bought 
and slaughtered 1,780 cattle. In the cor- 
responding week, 1945, these same pack- 
ers slaughtered 11,835 cattle. These are 
facts that cannot be brushed aside and 
they are obtained from sources which es- 
tablish their authenticity beyond all 
question. It is only proper to consider 
the reason for this startling situation. 
In order that the background may be a 
little more complete, I have obtained the 
figures not only for the two correspond- 
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ing weeks mentioned above, but for the 
years 1942, 1943, and 1944, which are pre- 
sented herewith: 


Cattle—Kansas City 


Week ending— 








oe. | Mar, Mer. | Mer Mar. 
28, 
inne 1s | 1945 ioe i943 1942 
Purchased by— 

Armour..........- 469| 4, 739) 3,119) 3,045) 3, 594 
Cudaby......-..-- 548) 2.395! 2.409) 2. 182) 2190 
ihe oo- weds 551} 2 , 016) 2,231) 2 , O18) 1, 800 
Wea bias. 568 } 212) 2 635) 2, 153] 2, 271| 2, 494 
I ns os os Ry 780/11, 835} 9,912! 9, sil 10, 087 


Total, cattle received _.|2 


fs i, 762)87, 250 25, 245,33, 644 22, 251 


This situation is not confined to Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, but on the con- 
trary prevails in the 10 largtst cattle 
markets of the United States. For the 
information of the House, I submit the 
following table which shows the receipts 
of beef cattle at the 10 largest markets, 
and the percentage purchased by one 
of the largest packing firms: 


Receipts at 10 principal markets and pur- 
chases of 1 of the large packers on those 
markets for 3 weeks ended Mar. 23, 1946, 
compared with previous years 








Percent of 
: : Actual : 

3 weeks ending— | Receipts | ae receipts 
, purchese purchased 
Mar. 23, 1946__..- 548,210 | 47,775 | 8.6 
Mar. 24, 1945__..- 629, 373 108, 045 17.3 
Mar. 23, 1944. -...- 528, 047 GR, 422 18.6 
Mar. 21, 1942__..-. 477, 116 | 108, 899 22.8 
Mar. 22, 1941. ..- 387, 424 83, 446 21.5 
Mar. 23, 1940 79, S51 21.1 


—_— 375, 133 


It will be noticed that whereas in for- 
mer years this particular packer was 
able to and did purchase approximately 
20 percent of all the cattle at these 10 
yards, in the week ending March 23, 1946, 
the same packer was only able to pur- 
chase 8.6 percent. 

The inevitable results of this situation 
have already been felt in Kansas City, 
where over 1,000 employees have been 
laid off by the so-called Big Four packing 
firms. In Chicago one large packer 
alone has laid off more than a thousand 
men. So few cattle are being slaugh- 
tered that in the killing gangs men with 
25 and 30 years of seniority have been 
laid off for the first time. Unless the 
condition is rapidly corrected, these lay- 
offs will be succeeded by more drastic 
employee cuts with the resulting loss of 
purchasing power in the various com- 
munities involved. Even those employ- 
ees who are retained are working on a 
greatly reduced time schedule, which at 
present means a take-home pay of some- 
thing less than 50 percent of the wages 
received for the same period last year. 

The root of the trouble, according to 
livestock men and packers, lies in the 
compliance regulations which must be 
observed by the packers if they are to 
receive a Government subsidy. Compli- 
ance is a procedure or routine which 
must be observed by the packer in order 
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to collect the subsidy which the Govern-. 
ment offers, and without the subsidy a 
packer cannot stay in business with the 
present price ceilings. Compliance fig- 
ures are arrived at by a complicated set 
of calculations which I shall not attempt 
to explain in detail. Sufficient to say 
that the subsidy is calculated on certain 
primary factors. The grading of the 
meat enters into the subsidy payment. 
The percentage of beef that is dressed 
and processed out of carcass is a vital 
factor. The subsidy is calculated not 
upon one animal or one group of animals, 
but upon all of the beef cattle which are 
slaughtered during a given period of 3 
weeks. The subsidy payment varies with 
various grades, the highest subsidy of 
$3 per live hundredweight being paid for 
grade A cattle. The large and reputable 
packers can predict almost with the ac- 
curacy of a life-insurance actuary the 
percentage of dressed beef that can be 
procured from a given animal. In the 
case of Grade A beef, for instance, the 
packers know from many years’ experi- 
ence that they can count on a yield of 
61 percent. Since this percentage factor 
is taken into consideration in determin- 
ing subsidy payment, the dishonest 
packer or black-market operator has 
much to gain by falsifying his records 
and reporting to the OPA that his beef 
has dressed out 65 percent, and I am 
told that in some instances in and around 
New York City some operators of dubious 
reputation have reported a yield as high 
as 67 percent, which all reputable pack- 
ers and stockmen know to be an impos- 
sible yield. Yet the OPA accepts these 
false figures, and the taxpayers foot the 
bill. 

The old-established, federally in- 
spected packers keep books that are al- 
ways open to any proper governmental 
agent, and they are kept with the great- 
est possible degree of accuracy. If there 
are any mistakes in judgment made in 
the buying of cattle which violate the 
compliance rule, they are penalized, for 
all their transactions are in the open. 
This compliance violation penalty is pro- 
vided by a sliding scale of diminishing 
subsidies. Ten percent of the subsidy 
is withheld if at a given period a packer 
misses his guess by % percent or less: 
30 percent, 1% to 1 percent: 60, 115 to 2 
percent, and no subsidy paid if the pack- 
er’s figures are off as much as 2 percent. 

In the buying of cattle, the packer is 
at the mercy of his buyer, who, inciden- 
tally, is one of the most highly skilled and 
highly paid men in the packing industry. 
The salary and bonus has always been 
large, for he must possess the ability to 
look at a given lot of cattle and to de- 
termine the approximate yield that the 
packer will receive from that given lot. 
The packers and their buyers are acutely 
aware of the danger the company runs in 
purchasing animals which may not meet 
the Government’s subsidy specifications. 
Consequently, only those animals are be- 
ing purchased which are so clearly with- 
in the class to which the buyer would 
normally allocate them as to be beyond 
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question. As a practical proposition, 
such accuracy is not practical nor fea- 
sible, for in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness it is obvious that many cattle will 
be on the borderline between two given 
grades. To illustrate, buyer A may 
look at a pen full of cattle and place 
them in the topmost grade; whereas, 
buyer B, representing another packer, 
and with an equal amount of experience, 
might be of the opinion that they would 
average a grade lower. The employers 
of these buyers are aware of this variable 
element in human judgment and make 
allowances therefor. The OPA, how- 
ever, by its rulings, says in effect to a 
packer that it shall be absolutely right 
and if it varies as much as a quarter of 
1 percent, it shall be penalized to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent of its subsidy, and if 
it is as far off as 2 percent, it shall re- 
ceive no subsidy at all. As a result, the 
buyer for Armour or Swift is afraid to 
buy, which gladdens the heart of the 
black-market operator or the fly-by- 
night small packer who juggles his books, 
while the legitimate packer who at- 
tempts to obey the law is penalized. At 
the same time his competitor, operating 
under the “black flag,” proceeds merrily 
and profitably on his way.. 

The evidence is conclusive that more 
and more meat is going into the black 
market, and less and less into legitimate 
channels. This is obvious when 10 to 
15 thousand cattle come into the market 
and the packers only buy a few hundred 
that the meat industry is badly demoral- 
iz2d for the packers need the cattle to 
operate. 

Until recently, practically all cattle 
that were bought for slaughter in the 
Kansas City market were killed at that 
place. In 1941, of all the cattle bought 
for slaughter in Kansas City, only 10 
percent went elsewhere. In 1945, on the 
other hand, this figure had jumped to 
26 percent; whereas in January of 1946, 
40 percent of all cattle purchased in Kan- 
sas City were going to other markets. 

St. Joseph, Mo., which is 60 miles from 
Kansas City, has a reasonably large 
stockyards section, and in 1941 only 8 
percent of the cattle purchased for 
slaughter in St. Joseph were sent to some 
other city. In January of 1946, however, 
41 percent of all these cattle went else- 
where. 

One of the byproducts of the packing 
industry, hides, illustrates the same ten- 
dency. In 1945, there was a 43-percent 
increase in the number of hides which 
originated in nonfederally inspected 
packing plants. At the same time there 
was a 17-percent decrease in the number 
of hides which were coming from yards 
and plants which were under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture. 
These facts demonstrate that more and 
more people were and are being deprived 
of federally inspected meat in order that 
the black market may flourish and that 
prices may soar, for the danger of de- 
tection is less in markets where meat is 
not inspected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Another form of evasion and subter- 
fuge has grown up. Numerous small 
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packers have gone into the cattle-feeding 
business for the reason that under the 
OPA regulations there is no compliance 
schedule if cattle are held more than 30 
days. It is reported that one large chain 
store is feeding 50,000 cattle at the pres- 
ent time, and numerous packers outside 
of the big four are feeding on an unprec- 
edented scale. There could at this 
time be no real reason for packers and 
processors to go into this unrelated activ- 
ity except to avoid the confiscatory regu- 
lations with respect to subsidies, and if 
the OPA persists in its ill-considered 
policy, the large packers will be forced 
to follow suit in self-defense, with the 
result that legitimate feeders will expe- 
rience severe difficulty in locating cattle 
to be purchased for feeding purposes. 

What policy or policies have brought 
about this alarming situation? In the 
judgment of most experienced cattlemen 
and packers, the OPA live-price ceiling 
was never sound, and almost impossible 
of enforcement. Second, there has been 
no effective enforcement, and even if 
there had been a chance of enforcing 
these regulations while the war was go- 
ing full blast that time has now passed. 
The OPA wrote its regulation in the face 
of warnings from reputable packers and 
cattle dealers that it would not work, 
and then once having written the regu- 
lation, it sat by and made no substan- 
tial attempt to enforce its decrees. As 
a direct result today we have a highly 
demoralizing situation analogous to the 
days of prohibition when tha’ law was 
being openly flaunted and when mil- 
lions of people were being contaminated 
by the break-down of its enforcement. 
There are numerous ways in which the 
OPA beef regulations are being flouted, 
some of the most flagrant being as fol- 
lows: 

First, black-market and border-line 
operators falsify and forge their figures 
so that they appear to be in compliance, 
thus enabling them to receive the Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Second, side payments are made in 
connection with the sale of beef. I am 
reliably informed that a carload of grade 
A beef shipped from Chicago to New 
York will command a side price of $3,000 
over and above the ceiling price which 
is paid for the beef itself. 

Third, the carcasses of animals are 
weighed heavy. This practice not only 
helps the dishonest operator in comput- 
ing his compliance figures, but allows 
him to steal by charging for more meat 
than he actually sells. 

Fourth, many black-market packers 
do not file any request for subsidy, thus 
avoiding all contact with the Govern- 
ment and the OPA. It is easy to under- 
stand why it is not necessary for a black- 
market operator to collect his 3 cents 
per pound subsidy when he is selling his 
meat anywhere from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound above the ceiling price. 

Mr. Bowles’ subsidy order of March 25, 
which provides for the sliding scale of 
subsidy withholding, is a double-barreled 
penalty so far as the honest packer is 
concerned. The legitimate slaughterer 
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is penalized if he honestly but acciden- 
tally makes a mistake in judgment in the 
buying of cattle which brings him over 
the maximum permissible on which his 
subsidy payments are based, and his 
losses are correspondingly increased. On 
the other hand, the black-market brigade 
is jubilant. They know exactly where 
they stand. They will know in advance 
what their penalty will be so far as sub- 
sidy is concerned and will add just that 
much or a little more on to the illegal 
black-market price which they are 
charging. No matter how you turn, the 
present system works to the disadvan- 
tage of the honest merchant, and for the 
benefit of the black marketeer. 

The violations of the OPA Act dis- 
cussed herein are not news to responsible 
persons in the Government. Our own 
ex-colleague, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson, is aware of these law viola- 
tions, and in this connection may I say 
that I only wish that Secretary Ander- 
son were in charge of this program, for 
he and his Department are aware of the 
practical aspects of beef marketing. 
Secretary Anderson was recently in Kan- 
sas City, and I quote from the Kansas 
City Star of March 20: 

Secretary Anderson said on his recent visit 
here that the Department of Agriculture had 
definite knowledge of “obvious violations” of 
the OPA regulations concerning the sale of 
meats. The Secretary did not care to dis- 
cuss what he believed should be done to 
remedy the situation here, since the OPA 
is the enforcing agency in the matter, but 
admitted his Department had turned over 


to the OPA names, dates, and other informa- 
tion on violations. 

One of the most widespread methods fol- 
lowed in black marketing, Secretary Ander- 
son said, was the upgrading of meat carcasses, 
Under this method, the purchaser of the 
lower grades of cattle designates the car- 
casses as of higher grades when they are 
sold. Not only is a better market price ob- 
tained, but the seller also collects a high 
subsidy rate*from the Government. 


In addition to the violations referred 
to by Secretary Anderson, another sore 
spot lies in the so-called custom slaugh- 
tering. It is a system whereby an 
individual can buy cattle and have a 
small packing plant kill the animals at 
an OPA rate which gives the plant owner 
a nice profit. There is no control on 
who can go into the slaughtering busi- 
ness. Compliance and subsidy mean 
nothing to the people that will engage in 
custom slaughtering, and it is a practice 
that is being engaged in more and more 
by black-market restaurant and night- 
club operators who buy beef far above 
ceiling prices, have it slaughtered, and 
get their money back by way of excessive 
charges to customers. This morning’s 
press carries a story to the effect that 
some controls are being reinstated to 
custom slaughtering. The trouble with 
this program is that the remedy is com- 
ing too late and is totally inadequate to 
meet the present situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem that is be- 
fore us is not academic. It is real, it is 
dangerous. It has become a national 
scandal. It must be met and conquered 
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at once if the great packing centers of 
this country are to continue. 

Regardless of the success of the OPA 
in other fields, its regulations with re- 
spect to meat and livestock are a com- 
plete failure, as evidenced by the fact 
that no substantial amount of meat is be- 
ing bought and slaughtered by reliable 
packers in the great meat-packing cen- 
ters of the country. 

The black market in meat and live- 
stock is running wild and rampant, and 
legitimate operators are being forced out 
of business. < 

Livestock and meat are being diverte 
from normal channels, and widespread 
and far-reaching dislocations are result- 
ing. 

Consumers are paying over ceiling 
prices for almost all the meat that is be- 
ing purchased. Most of the price above 
ceiling which is being paid by the con- 
sumers goes to enrich the black-market 
operator. Very little goes to the farmer. 

Thousands of men and women are 
being thrown out of work. The time has 
passed when order can be brought out 
of the chaos by tightening the regula- 
tions. The OPA has been woefully and 
inexcusably weak and inefficient in en- 
forcing its regulations, and when the 
time comes that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Anderson, in a public inter- 
view, admits that these violations are 
occurring, it is high time that appropri- 
ate action be taken by those charged 
with this responsibility. 

The livestock trade of the city that I 
represent is being ruined by this unen- 
forceable policy. The same is true of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha. Unless 
the OPA can and does modify its regula- 
tions to correct this dangerous and dis- 
graceful situation, I submit that this or- 
ganization is not entitled to a new lease 
on life after June 30, and I say this with 
a great deal of regret, for I think the 
continuation of OPA for a limited period 
of time is highly essential. The fact re- 
mains, Mr. Speaker, that we must have 
action and we must have it at once if 
we are to save the livestock and packing 
industry. 

The OPA must admit its mistakes and 
correct them if the producers of beef are 
to have a free market in which to sell 
their cattle. If the OPA wishes to con- 
vince the Congress that it is entitled to 
an extension it must at once revamp or 
remove the restrictions that are driving 
almost 90 percent of the beef supply into 
the black market. Excuses will not and 
must not be accepted. The situation is 
critical and delay can only bring disaster. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman has 
made a timely statement. I am pecul- 
iarly interested in it because these pack- 
ing houses are in my home community. 
In addition to the major packing houses, 
the smaller packing houses are scattered 
throughout the Nation, particularly in 
that area. They tell me they are losing 
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$15 to $25 a head, so they are closing 
down and we will have no meat. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not believe the 
packers, especially the established pack- 
ers with good reputations, are guilty of 
any abuse in that respect, but I do say to 
my friend from Missouri that the people 
in the cities are being victimized by being 
charged for beef that is in the cutter and 
the canner class, and which is being sold 
as top beef. Something has to be done 
about that. 

Mr.. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman is 
just as right as rain, and that is the point 
I am trying to make. Of course, the 
regular packers, the old-established 
packers, do not want to take that chance 
and could not take it if they wanted to. 
The skinflint practices are coming from 
these black-market operators that have 
sprung up or that have greatly expanded 
their activities. 

Mr. DINGELL. People who have no 
reputation to lose. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VooruHIs]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker on March 7 I introduced a 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude a poem. I have an estimate from 
the printer that it will cover two and 
one-quarter pages and cost $135. Not- 
withstanding the additional cost, I make 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 7 I introduced a 
resolution to the effect that during the 
period of the critical food and feed 
shortage in the world, the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are author- 
ized and directed to prevent the use of 
grain for any nonessential purpose, in- 
cluding the manufacture of liquor. 

Having done so, I find that the town 
is full of lobbyists for the big distilling 
interests. Furthermore, I am informed 
today, on authority which I cannot ques- 
tion, that next week, between Monday 
and Friday, the three big distillers of this 
country—the National Distilleries, Schen- 
ley, and Seagram, who control 75 per- 
cent of the distilling business of the 
country—will crush 4,000,000 bushels of 
grain for the purpose of turning it into 
liquor unless such action is stopped, as 
it could be under presently existing Ex- 
ecutive powers. I submit it ought to be 
stopped, because I believe that first things 
should come first, and I think today the 
first thing is the nourishment of people, 
and the second is the feeding of livestock 
after that first job has been done. We 
simply cannot in good conscience per- 
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mit this grain to be turned into liquor 
while people are hungry for want of it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include as a 
part of her remarks an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Washington Post has 
an editorial with which I heartily agree. 
It speaks of the appointment by Sccre- 
tary of War Patterson of a nine-man ci- 
vilian board to review the Army judicial 
system. The board has been promised 
full freedom of action. I agree with the 
Post in hoping that they will put enlisted 
men on the courts-martial boards to sit 
on the cases. It is only justice that that 
should be done. I also wish that the 
Navy would do exactly the same thing 
that the Army is doing, and have an in- 
vestigation and review of its court-mar- 
tial procedure. The world was shocked 
when Captain Hashimoto, the captain of 
a submarine that sank Captain McVey’s 
ship and an enemy alien, was called in to 
testify against Captain McVey. His tes- 
timony was very, very unfavorable to 
Captain McVey. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring 
to the attention of the House a matter I 
have spoken of before. That is, taking 
away from the war injured their pay as a 
penalty for some minor misdemeanor, 
perhaps drinking too much. The with- 
drawal of their pay as a penalty should 
not be allowed. The men should be given 
back their pay. Discipline must be main- 
tained but taking away the pay of the 
war injured seems cruel punishment. The 
war injured need all the money they can 
get. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

(The editorial referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

COURTS MARTIAL 

An indication that the Army is taking seri- 
ously the many criticisms of its court-martial 
procedure is the appointment by Secretary 
of War Patterson of a nine-man civilian 
board to review the Army judicial system. 
The board had been promised full freedom 
of action. It is composed of eminent judges 
and lawyers, who should be fully competent 
to consider the various complaints and study 
all aspects of military justice procedure. 

One of the inequities which it is to be 
hoped the board will rectify is the prohibition 
against enlisted men serving as members of 
courts. This is unfair, and it heightens the 
impression of enlisted defendants that they 
are being oppressed by a caste system. There 
is no reason why qualified enlisted men can- 
not be trained in court-martial procedure 
and serve quite as well as officers. A re- 
quirement that each court martial trying an 
enlisted man include several enlisted mem- 
bers should result in greater understanding 
and hence more accurate findings. 

Another area in which change is indicated 
is the system of review of courts-martial cases 
by higher authorities. Under present regu- 
lations, reviewing authorities may disapprove 
findings or reduce sentences. Theoretically 
this is a protection for defendants against 
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unjust sentences given under stress of com- 
bat or other unfavorable conditions. Ac- 
tually, however, the review system often 
works to prevent members of courts from 
giving sentences they feel to be justified and 
instead meting out extravagant punish- 
ments which they know can be cut down to 
what reviewing officers think merited by the 
“discipline” of the command at the time. 
This in effect places the reviewing officer— 
who often is remote from the facts in the 
case—in the position of a judge. 

The civilian review board has a big job, 
and no amendments suggested by it can be 
expected to eliminate all injustice as long as 
they must be interpreted and applied by in- 
dividuals. The concept of military justice 
continues be be based primarily on the need 
for maintaining efficiency of the Army. But 
there is good reason to believe that the 
Army’s efficiency could be increased measur- 
ably by applying some well-chosen reforms 
in court-martial procedure. 


Mr. SABATH? Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. RABavt.] 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two letters, one from the Ameri- 
can Legion which was addressed to every 
Member of the House yesterday and the 
answer to the letter which I have re- 
auested of the liaison officer, W. J. Hays, 
and to insert both letters in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is for 
the purpose of facilitating the passage of 
the bill that will shortly come before us 
that I take this opportunity of speaking 
under the rule rather than during general 
debate on the bill. 

This is perhaps one of the most un- 
usual measures ever presented to the 
House of Representatives, and I think 
I may fairly say that it marks the crown- 
ing act of American generosity to a fine 
people who recently were compelled to 
withstand the vicissitudes of a devastat- 
ing war. Never did I think the day would 
come when I would stand before this 
body and advocate the passage of an out- 
and-out free-trade bill, but it is a case 
of necessity knowing no law. Conditions 
in the islands are desperate. We are told 
that little can be done by the Filipinos, 
themselves, toward recovery until this, 
or a similar measure has been enacted by 
Congress. 

This measure confers privileges of full 
free trade for 8 years, or until July 4, 
1954. After that we will impose a gradu- 
ated annual increase in tariffs beginning 
with 5 percent of the rates applicable to 
Cuba, which enjoys the most favored 
status of any country in the world as far 
as the American market is concerned. 
The following year that is increased to 
10 percent, and so on up to July 3, 1974, 
when the rate to be paid by the Filipinos 
will be 100 percent, or the full world rate. 
The Cuban treaty, as you know, confers 
very decided trade advantages to the peo- 
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ple of that Republic. As I recall, they 
have an advantage of 20 percent in many 
items, and other items carry greater ad- 
vantages until we get to manganese, that 
is, Cuban manganese which is on the 
free list. Thus you can readily appreci- 
ate that what is here proposed for the 
Filipinos constitutes—I do not like to use 
the word “generosity,” an act of gener- 
osity—but it at least constitutes a pro- 
posed act that is without parallel in 
American foreign-trade dealings. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if a parallel case can 
be found in the history of any country. 

I may say for the information-of the 
House that the benefits carried in this 
measure are reciprocal and we will en- 
joy just as many advantages under the 
operation of the law as will the Filipinos. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there 
anything in the bill whereby the Con- 
gress may modify this relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Fili- 
pinos in the event that there is such a 
development there, and we may expect, 
I think, the greatest development that 
country has ever seen, in capital, the 
ability to raise sugar and so forth in 
competition with the United States? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am very glad that 
the gentleman from Kentucky has raised 
that point. There is a provision in the 
bill that reserves to the Congress the 
right to modify or even repeal upon due 
notice, but, of course, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that once this act is 
signed by the President and approved by 
the Philippine Congress and they enact 
legislation to meet the requirements laid 
down in this bill it will have all the effect 
of a treaty and, of course, no honorable 
nation abrogates treaties if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I understood the 
question of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky correctly, I believe the only way 
they can change this proposal is upon 5 
years’ notice by either Republic, or in 
case of a violation, 6 months’ notice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is true, and I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. If there is a violation we can ter- 
minate the agreement in 6 months. 

Mr. CURTIS. With at least 6 months’ 
notice, but either party may terminate it 
in 5 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is true. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. It might be well for 
the gentleman to state also that if the 
Presidents of both Republics, and their 
corresponding Congresses, agree to a 
change, it can be changed at any time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course, it can be 
done by unanimous consent. Most any- 
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thing can be done by unanimous con- 
sent, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. In further answer to the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, it should be pointed out that 
the Congress for the period of the 28 
years of the effectiveness of this agree- 
ment is powerless to change any of the 
provisions within the agreement under 
title IV without that change possibly 
constituting a violation of the agreement 
which would result in its being set aside. 


The United States in the agreement will 


reserve the right to impose quotas which 
are not mentioned in the bill. It can act 
in addition to the provisions of the bill, 
but it cannot modify or repeal the pro- 
visions contained in the agreement. 

Mr. KNUTSON. True. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not my purpose to go into details at 
this time. My brief time will not permit 
of my doing so. That can be done much 
better by the gentlemen who were mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that prepared 
the final draft. I want to take this oc- 
casion to say that they have done a very 
excellent job under very unusual and dif- 
ficult conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
attention to the fact that in this bill we 
have tried to protect investments of 
Americans in the islands just as fully as 
it is possible without actually violating 
the sovereignty of the new Republic that 
is to be born across the seas on July 4. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wish to submit a 
question to the gentleman on the specific 
point that was being discussed a moment 
ago to see if we can make a practical 
application of it, 

On page 43 of the committee report 
it is pointed out there that in connection 
with your allocation of sugar quotas the 
Philippines may ship into this country 
850,000 short tons for each year up until 
1974, and I notice a proviso in the bill 
wherein the Federal Government of the 
United States says to the sovereign gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Republic that 
you shall allocate the right to produce 
and ship sugars from those who are in 
business in 1940, whether they be Chi- 
nese nationals, British nationals, Span- 
ish nationals, or otherwise. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
right, unfortunately, but it cannot be 
helped in view of present-day circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert as part of my remarks a table 
giving the rates on Philippine importa- 
tions over the period covered by this 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. The table reads as 
follows: 
Rates of Duty on Philippine Articles 


PERCENT OF RATE APPLICABLE TO CUBA—20 PER- 
CENT ON MANY ITEMS—MORE ON OTHERS. 
UP TO 100 PERCENT ON MANGANESE 


[Expressed in terms of percentages of United 


States duty] 

Year: Percent 
1954 (July 4—Dec. 31) ~-.....--....- 5 
COE dln taedd<dnntwtentietinnen 10 
Weta eqediciqusasengpenasssqnee 15 
WE aid Setininivebitiinnmiadaleiobnad 20 
Rtg aca tetsu onmeadusinanin 25 
Sa iicitian cise dle tnbite thet tintin 30 
1960.0 nncatinnddeedhbchapebh ba 35 
Wil bthpnis tebe beecnqeaduaten 40 
SE Serhih nt ttennenhpeee thine inl 45 
BE drain gen ticcctmediadmesimedinn 50 
We cearmonacienigweentimnecagi 55 
Wiican ohacintidiatprng incompetence 60 
SO Oh ata. tt tbaheiceedees 65 
SI ih sa dk htc can ethbebbanidiadeaeds 70 
10. 2nd. bbe tthnp edited 75 
BOs. } a 6s se riid ce dchien acto nnte ced 89 
Oia dh geseciitetnrtens aeiipdigipintrigemetnarditiean 85 
ek pl iieninecba tienda anetinat 90 
St adirneedhesshebesgtnnmacdaas 95 
Fs cb hop ke peda cadens ageeewoe 100 
1974 (Jan. 1-July 3) -..-...----.-.. 100 

After July 3, 1974, 100 percent world 

rate. 


NotTe.—Above table may also be used to 
find rates on United States articles, ex- 
pressed in terms of percentages of Philip- 
pine duty, except that there is no Cuban rate 
and no similar existing preference given by 
Philippines. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray], and I ask 
unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to supplement what 
was said by our distinguished colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. SLauGcHTER]. This 
livestock problem is tied up with feed 
supplies. If ceilings on cattle are re- 
moved this means removal of ceilings on 
feeds. I do not know hcw many Members 
of Congress realize how serious feed for 
livestock really is today. I call your at- 
tention to this fact, that President Tru- 
man has made certain commitments at 
Potsdam to the starving people of the 
world. I think that every person in Amer- 
ica wants to see President Truman in a 
position so he can fulfili those commit- 
ments. It just happens that there is not 
enough feed in the world to provide the 
commitments made at Potsdam and also 
provide everybody in this country with all 
the feed they may need in the livestock 
industry. I might say that if there is any- 
one that should be up here with tears in 
their eyes it should be dairymen of this 
country. I feel that the next 90 days is 
the time that we must be patient. As one 
Member of Congress I do not want to do 
anything that is going to prevent the 
President from fulfilling the commit- 
ments that he made so far as feeding the 
starving people of the world is concerned. 
Before the war there were more dairy 
cattle than there were beef cattle in this 
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country. About 40 percent of the beef of 
this country came from the dairy herds. 

I might mention at this time—and 
our hindsight is always so much better 
than our foresight—that the Anderson 
committee, the special committee that 
was going to do so much for agriculture 
a@ year ago, recommended putting this 
4-cent subsidy on these fat cattle, and 
if there is any one group that is respon- 
sible for diverting this feed into fat cat- 
tle or choice products, it surely has been 
the Anderson committee. If protein 
feeds like soybean meal and linseed meal 
are being allocated to tobacco growers 
for use as fertilizer, it is a responsibility 
that the Secretary of Agriculture must 
also assume. 

If you will look at the record of im- 
ports, you will find that in 1944 we im- 
ported some 260,000,000 bushels of grain 
and we exported but 10,000,000. If you 
will look at the figures for 1945 you will 
see that our exports of grain are much 
more than our imports. Just one look 
at that table will show where our 
troubles are. I do not think there is any 
way of providing the feeds necessary for 
the livestock and also have grain for 
shipments abroad. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuton] 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucuHuTon}. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the rule provides for one 
day of general debate, but inasmuch as 
we did not get started on the considera- 
tion of this bill today until the day was 
half gone, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may have not to exceed 2 hours of 
general debate tomorrow before we read 
the bill under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I requested this time to 
speak on the rule for the reason that it 
is not my purpose to discuss the bill when 
it is under consideration in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. I prefer that the time 
available for debate in the Committee of 
the Whole be used by the author of the 
bill, the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BELL], and members of our 
committee, especially members of the 
subcommittee who desire to speak and 
who are perhaps more familiar with the 
bill than I. Therefore, I ask that any 
questions that may be in the mind of 
any Member with respect to the provi- 
sions of the bill be withheld and be di- 
rected to those who discuss the bill when 
it is under consideration in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill H. R. 5856 was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means after 
long, laborious, and painstaking con- 
sideration. It has the unanimous report 
of that committee, which is something 
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most unusual, especially on a bill that 
might be so controversial. 

I hope you have all read the report, 
because it is a full and complete explana- 
tion of the bill, more so than any mem- 
ber of our committee would have any 
time to make. The first paragraph of 
the report more succinctly sets forth the 
purpose of the bill than I could do if I 
were to take perhaps half a day. I will 
read from the first page of the report of 
the committee: 

The primary objective of this bill is the 
establishment of mutually advantageous 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines for a 
pericd of 28 years following the latter's in- 
dependence on July 4, 1946. It is designed 
to provide incentives for the rehabilitation 
and development of the productive capacity 
of the war-ravaged islands and to provide 
stability to future commerce between the 
two countries. The principal matters dealt 
with are: 

1. Customs duties on a reciprocal basis, 
preferential as against all other countries. 

2. Establishment of quotas on the imports 
of certain Philippine products. 

8. Reciprocal nondiscriminatory treatment 
in the field of taxes. 

4. Adjustments in the immigration laws of 
botk countries to meet the pressing needs 
of the immediate future. 

5. Protection of United States citizens and 
American business enterprises, regardless of 
form, against discriminatory treatment. 


No piece of legislation acted upon and 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means has had more earnest, painstak- 
ing, and careful consideration, both as to 
its objectives and the manner in which 
it was drafted, than the bill which is now 
before us. We have steered clear‘of any 
thought or feeling of partisanship. I pay 
tribute to the able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, the gentleman 
from Missouri, Hon. C. JASPER BELL, 
author of the bill, and to the Honorable 
Paul McNutt, United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippine Common- 
wealth, and to their advisers, for the in- 
valuable assistance they have rendered 
to our committee in the consideration 
and preparation of this bill. They have 
given diligent and wholehearted cooper- 
ation in the preparation of the legisla- 
tion. Also, we had invaluable assistance 
from various departments of Govern- 
ment, from Mr. E. G. Martin, general 
counsel, and Mr. Paul Burnham, Chief 
of the Sundries Division of the Tariff 
Commission; from the State Department, 
the Treasury Department, the Interior 
Department, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, and the Commerce Department. I 
would also pay tribute to the Legislative 
Counsel, Mr. Beaman, without whom I do 
not believe we could have gotten this bill 
out at all; and if we had, it would not 
have carried out the purposes that we 
had in mind. If there is a man who 
holds a position in the United States Gov- 
ernment who is more efficient or more 
capable, more earnest, or more conscien- 
tious and diligent in the discharge of 
his duties than Mr. Beaman, the legisla- 
tive counsel, I have never made his ac- 
quaintance. The majority members, as 
well as the minority members, of the 
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committee, as I have said, cooperated 
wholeheartedly. May I also, in passing, 
pay tribute to the subcommittee headed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. DINGELL], and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Camp], 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], of the majority; and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Simpson], and the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CurRTIS], of the minority. 
They worked earnesily and diligently and 
rendered invaluable assistance and serv- 
ice in the preparation of the bill. The 
first I heard abcut this legislation was a 
letter from the President emphasizing 
the importance and need for it and say- 
ing that time was of the essence. The 
reason that we have been so long in 
getting out the bill was that it was so 
difficult, first, to establish a policy which 
we considered would be fair to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
Government of the Philippine Islands. 
Further, it was most difficult to draft the 
bill in a form that would carry out the 
purposes and intent of those who are 
interested in the legislation. 3 

It is evident that the Philippines must 
have this reassuring and stable trade 
arrangement with the United States if 
they are to reestablish their economy and 
remain independent. We offer to the 
Philippines concessions we have never 
given to any other nation. Likewise, we 
require assurance from the Philippines 
that will protect and preserve American 
interests. 

Under existing law the political sover- 
eignty of the United States over the 
islands terminates on July 3 next, at 
which time, in the absence of special leg- 
islation, full tariff duties will be levied 
against Philippine products coming into 
the United States. Such a sudden in- 
crease to full duties would effectively 
prevent the importation into the United 
States of several Philippine commodities 
which have in the past occupied a major 
place of importance in the Philippine- 
American trade. We seek to cushion the 
shock of this abrupt transition by,the 
enactment of this bill. 

A definite yardstick is laid down by 
which the Presidents of both countries 
may enter into an executive agreement 
embodying the specific provisions as set 
out. The bill further provides a method 
under which the statutes necessary to 
put these specific provisions into effect 
will be in force as of the time of the 
taking effect of the executive agreement, 
and also to govern the period from the 
enactment until the date of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

The bill represents a new approach to 
the problem of adjusting trade relations 
between two countries. Your committee 
did not have the benefit of other legis- 
lation of this type as a precedent on 
which to base its action. The legislation 
has, therefore, been approached with 
caution. Every section has been care- 
. fully analyzed and studied. The bill has 
been drafted with meticulous care. It is 
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a work of precision. The provisions are 
so highly technical and so interwoven 
that any amendments could result in 
long delay, and, therefore, should be 
avoided. Again, in the words of our 
President, “Time is of the essence.” 

While the bill will be open for amend- 
ment, it has been so carefully considered 
by our committee and represents the best 
judgment of the committee, after long 
and laborious consideration, that I trust 
there will be no amendments adopted to 
the bill, as it is so involved and so intri- 
cate, and so difficult to draft, that any 
amendment, unless it were considered by 
the experts who wrote the bill and an- 
alyzed by the legislative counsel, might 
not carry out the purpose and desire and 
might defeat the very purpose for which 
it was intended. 

Finding the Philippines prostrate eco- 
nomically, as an aftermath of war in 
which she suffered untold hardships, it 
is incumbent upon us to give her a 
breathing space in which to plan and 
organize the transition of its national 
economy from complete dependence on 
the American market to independence of 
tariff preferences in the United States. 
The bill is designed to accomplish that 
purpose by allowing 8 years free trade 
and a further period of 20 years with 
graduated increase of duties so that at 
the end of 28 years she will have been ad- 
justed to a world rate of duties and then 
be able to stand on her own. 

I believe if the bill is enacted into law 
its objective will be accomplished and 
both the United States and the Philip- 
pine Republic will be mutually benefited. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. BUFFETT (at the request of. Mr. 
MICHENER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in two instances, and in each to 
include an editorial or newspaper article. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD in two instances and include in 
one an editorial and in the other a letter 
and en article. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY] may address the House for 25 
minutes following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and the special orders 
heretofore entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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PHILIPPINE TRADE ACT OF 1946 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5856) to provide for trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines; and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideratiou of the bill H. R. 5856, with Mr. 
ZIMMERMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BEtu], the author of the bill. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a general statement, and in the 
meantime I will appreciate it if I am not 
asked to yield. When I have finished my 
general statement, I shall be pleased to 
yield. 

It has now been some 6 months since 
I drew the first bill asking for a general 
trade program between the Philippines 
and the United States of America. This 
bill was introduced after conferences 
with the Secretary of State, and other 
officials of the Government. From that 
day on to the present time it has been 
under consideration by the distinguished 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The delay in bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House certainly is not even 
in the remotest or slightest measure 
chargeable to that committee. In all the 
years I have served as a Member of this 
body I have never seen a committee give 
more devoted effort or work harder than 
the distinguished chairman and the 
members of that committee. I want to 
take this opportunity to thank that com- 
mittee for its repeated and many kind- 
nesses and courtesies shown to me dur- 
ing the entire consideration of the bill. 
As the distinguished chairman of that 
committee has said, there was never at 
any time any bit of partisanship which 
came into the consideration of the bill. 
I felt proud of my fellow Members of 
Congress as I saw that committee bend- 
ing its energies and setting its intellects 
to the doing of a thing which will mean 
much to this country and to the peoples 
of the world. 

And I do want to pause for a moment 
to pay tribute to the distinguished coun- 
sel to that committee, Mr. Beaman. For 
many years I practiced law and spent 
some years upon the circuit bench and 
I believe I have never associated with a 
lawyer who had a keener appreciation 
of the fine legal points involved or who 
had had a wider experience in the thing 
that he was trying to accomplish, and so 
I join with the chairman in paying trib- 
ute to Mr. Beaman. 

As I look around today I see a number 
of Members of the House here who were 
with us when we went to the Philippines 
in the fall of 1935. At that time a dele- 
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gation from this House, from the Senate, 
and from the press of this country visited 
the Philippines upon the event of the in- 
auguration of President Quezon. I shall 
never forget that morning as we steamed 
into the harbor of Manila. The entire 
harbor on that quiet summer morning— 
at least it seemed summer to us who had 
come from this part of the country—the 
whole harbor was filled with boats of 
every size from the greatest battleship 
of our Pacific Fleet down to the smallest 
rowboat, and I believe every boat had 
some sort of band or orchestra on it. We 
docked, and as we moved from the dock 
to the Manila Hotel we saw more people 
than I had ever seen in my life. Literally 
tens upon tens of thousands of Filipinos 
rejoicing and doing honor to the United 
States of America because of the things 
we had done for them had turned out to 
greet us. For the first time, perhaps, in 
all the history of the world a great and 
powerful Nation had taken a subject na- 
tion and had given the people of that na- 
tion roads, education, liberty, freedom, a 
government of their own. Those people 
felt grateful to this country. From then 
on we have given them free trade. I saw 
prosperity about me as we drove down 
those wide sweeping boulevards and ave- 
nues in that beautiful city. We looked 
about us and saw those fine, dignified 
publie buildings. We went to the fine old 
Malacanan Palace, we went over and saw 
the beautiful churches that had with- 
stood the storms of four centuries stand- 
ing there serene and dignified in their 
beauty. We saw about us a gallant and 
a cultured people, a people who loved 
liberty, a people who had an understand- 
ing of democracy as we understand it 
here in America, a people who are the 
outpost of Christianity in the Orient. I 
could not help but pause for a few mo- 
ments and give you that picture that 
comes back to us here so vividly today. 

Mr. Chairman, after the devastation of 
the worst war the human race has ever 
known, there is not a spot on the face of 
the earth where the devastation, the de- 
struction, has been so complete and so 
terrible as it has been in the cities of the 
Philippine Islands. Manila has been 
blown to pieces. Not only has the physi- 
cal destruction been great there but the 
Philippine trade has been destroyed. 
Eighteen million people are over there 
almost at the point of starvation. As 
the able and distinguished High Commis- 
sioner from the Philippines the Hon- 
orable Paul McNutt said a few days ago, 
everything over there is in a state of sus- 
pended animation. Those people are 
waiting on the passage of this bill. 

The great interests that have con- 
ducted the business of those islands, the 
major businesses, such as sugar, copra, 
coconut oil, tobacco, and a dozen other 
businesses that could be named, have 
been unable to proceed with the reorgan- 
ization of their business. Because our 


trade laws have been more or less in 
chaos, they have not known on what 
basis they could proceed. They have 
not been in position whereby they could 
go ahead and rehabilitate their factories, 
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their sugar centrals, their mills. The 
people of the islands have been unable to 
know what they could do. Unemploy- 
ment is on every hand. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this bill today is 
the first great major step toward the 
rehabilitation of the trade of the world. 
This is a great step toward the rehabili- 
tation of the world economy in a world 
torn and devastated and disorganized by 
the worst war in history. 

This bill provides a plan of trade 
equally beneficial to the people of the 
United States and to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. No bill is satisfac- 
tory to everybody, but I believe that this 
bill is as nearly satisfactory to the people 
of this country and the people of the 
Philippines as any bill could be. It pro- 
vides for trade along broad and generous 
lines, free trade, if you please, for 8 
years; then after that 8-year period for 
an additional period of 20 years we start 
levying a tariff at a rate, first, of 5 per- 
cent of what the world’s tariff is (5 per- 
cent of the lowest tariff we charge any 
foreign power); then we step it up 5 
percent a year for 20 years until at the 
end of 28 years the Philippines will pay 
the same tariff that any other foreign 
nation pays. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is adopted 
as it has been worked out painstakingly 
after weeks and months of toil, I firmly 
believe it will mean prosperity not only 
to the Philippines but in very large 
measure it will lend to the prosperity of 
the people of the United States. 

I wonder how many of us here realize 
that prior to this devastating war the 
Philippines was our sixth best customer. 
I wonder how many people from the 
South, those who represent districts 
where cotton is king, realize that the 
Philippines for years before the war was 
the best customer that the cotton indus- 
try had outside the United States. I 
wonder how many Members who repre- 
sent districts up in old New England or 
down in those sections of the South that 
are turning out cotton fabrics realize 
that the Philippines was your best cus- 
tomer before the war. I wonder how 
many of you realize that before this war 
more than $10,000,000 worth of cotton 
fabrics went to the Philippines every 
year. Wherever on the map of the 
United States you see the smokestacks of 
the steel mills blackening the skies with 
their belching smoke, the people of that 
community have a stake in this bill, be- 
cause this bill means that you are restor- 
ing the best customer across the seas 
that the United States has had for its 
steel products. 

Tobacco is mentioned in this bill. It 
provides a quota on tobacco. I wonder 
how many people from the tobacco-rais- 
ing regions of this country realize that 
almost twice as much tobacco was 
shipped from here to the Philippines as 
the Philippines shipped te the United 
States. I would like to say also a word 
to the farmers of the Middle West, from 
where I come. Every farmer toiling in 
the blistering sun in the Middle West has 
a stake in this bill, because until the war 
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destroyed the economy of the Philip- 
pines, the Philippines was the best mar- 
ket we had for flour. It was the best 
market we had forcorn meal. It was the 
best market we had for a lot of other 
products that we manufacture. 

As has been stated, this bill fixes cer- 
tain quotas. The great industries of the 
Philippines which are in competition 
with the great industries in the United 
States have been well taken care of in 
this bill. Take the sugar industry. It 
has a fixed quota beyond which the Phil- 
ippines cannot ship to us; a quota of 
850,000 short tons. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Having personally 
observed the great destruction in the 
Philippines in recent days, and having in 
mind the great need of rehabilitation, I 
rise to ask this question. When we do 
business with Cuba in purchasing sugar, 
a ton of sugar is a long ton. Will the 
gentleman explain to the House why, in 
referring to this new treaty act of 1946 
with the Philippines, a ton of sugar is a 
short ton? 

Mr. BELL. May I say to the gentle- 
man that starting in on this bill 6 months 
ago I wanted free trade for 20 years. I 
wanted them to ship everything in here. 
I think the Filipinos are a great people. 
I think they are one of the great peoples 
of the world; a lovable and kindly people, 
and all that, and I was in favor of letting 
them ship in everything they wanted to. 
But, I have learned in all of my years 
in Congress that legislation is a matter 
of compromise, of working out something 
that is for the benefit of everybody. We 
have divergent interests in this country. 
Personally, I would rather see the Phil- 
ippines have a preference over everybody 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, but in the wisdom of this 
great committee I know that they are 
sincere in believing that it should be writ- 
ten as it is, although personally I do 
not agree with it. But the bill is here, 
and I think the interest of the Philip- 
pines and the interest of the people of 
the United States lie along the line of 
adopting this bill as it has been written. 
I think it is a workable bill and, while I 
would have been in favor of more liberal 
treatment, I still think that we ought 
to pass this bill like it is written. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. As one member of the 
committee who had some concern about 
the sugar allotment and whether or not 
it would be long tons or short tons, let 
me call the attention of the gentleman 
from New Jersey to the fact that the 
Sugar Act speaks of sugar in terms of 
short tons and not long tons. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it is extremely important in every 
way to helv the Philippines and also to 
knit more closely the bond that is between 
‘us at the present time. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BELL] and the com- 
mittee deserve great credit, and also the 
Commissioner from the Philippines, the 
great soldier, statesman, and orator, 
General Romuto, for their fine work. 
Can the gentleman tell me if any repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers or farmers 
appeared before the committee to give 
testimony? 

Mr. BELL. I have not read all of the 
hearings before the committee. I will let 
some member of the committee answer 
that question. They will be very glad to 
do so, I am sure. 

Mr. CANFIELD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, following up my inquiry, 
may I say to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas it is also my understanding that 
in our agreements with the Philippines 
we have always done business in long 
tons. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In other words, we 
are short-tonning and short-changing 
them now. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Can the gentleman from Arkansas an- 
swer my inquiry? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to the gentlewoman that 
the committee did not hold what are 
ordinarily considered open hearings. 
We did have hearings in so-called exec- 
utive session, and the remarks were 
taken down by the stenographers. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
and I were appointed by the chairman 
as a committee to call to the attention 
of all who might be interested in the bill 
the fact that we were holding hearings, 
and the people referred to by the gentle- 
woman did not come before the com- 
mittee. 

rs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
they had notice that you were having 
the hearings, so if the manufacturers or 
the farmers wanted to appear they could 
do so? 

Mr. MILLS. They could appear; yes. 

Mr. BELL. The matter of the quotas 
was worked out very largely along the 
lines that they have been standing for 
the last decade and more. Some changes 
have been made. The quota on sugar is 
a little less by reason of substituting the 
short ton for the long ton. If I had been 
on the committee I would have voted 
against it; I would have made the long 
ton longer. Despite that, I think the bill 
is a good bill, and I believe that if we 
pass this bill and do it promptly it will 
open up a golden stream of commerce 
between this country and the Orient, that 
will mean a tremendous advance in the 
prosperity of this country and the pros- 
perity of the Philippines. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Quite a little 
has been said here in regard to the long 
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ton and the short ton, and about short- 
changing the Filipinos. I do not wish to 
have that implication remain unchal- 
lenged. I for one claim to be a friend of 
the Filipino people. What I have been 
interested in is not to have a quota so 
large that monopolistic concerns will go 
there and monopolize the large sugar 
area and make peons out of the Filipinos. 
They are an educated, cultured people, 
and are becoming more so rapidly under 
their school system. The thing that is 
necessary for them as a sovereign nation 
is an opportunity to diversify, and not 
let a few monopolies go in and then grind 
them down. There is no Fair Labor 
Practices Act over there, as there is in 
Puerto Rico. I claim that the-persons 
who have cut this quota down where it 
is now are the real friends of the Filipino 
and are looking to his future develop- 
ment in a diversified area. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man is quite highly complimented by 
the Committee on Ways and Means in- 
viting him to introduce the bill, and I 
think the gentleman well deserves that 
confidence. May I inquire concerning 
section 231, having to do with immigra- 
tion. Before doing so, may I say that I 
am delighted to see that provision has 
been made for a liberal interchange of 
citizens between our two countries. The 
gentleman Knows very well that we have 
a great many Filipinos residing in my 
State of California, and they make ex- 
cellent citizens. I do not quite under- 
stand section 231, which, according to 
the committee report, grants to a Phil- 
ippine citizen who actually resided in the 
United States for a period of 3 years im- 
mediately prior to November 30, 1941, 
the right to enter the United States as a 
nonquota immigrant during the 5-year 
period beginning July 4, 1946. The gen- 
tleman knows very well that on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, a war was started against us. 
I do not see how a person of Philippine 
citizenry who was not in the United 
States for some period, say several 
months before November 30, 1941, could 
qualify under this provision for reentry 
into the United States. 

Mr. BELL. I might say to the gentle- 
man there were quite a number of Fil- 
ipinos on the west coast who had been 
living here and who left the United 
States to enter the armed services to help 
fight in our behalf, side by side with our 
soldiers to help win the war. That is the 
reason it was felt to be fair and just to 
give them a chance to come back to the 
United States and resume their situa- 
tion as it was before the war. I might 
say the same provision applies to Amer- 
ican citizens who left here to go to the 
Philippines and who had been in the 
Philippines for 3 years prior to the war. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The thing that con- 
fuses me in the matter is that it says 
“any citizen of the Philippines who actu- 
ally resided in the United States for a 
continuous period of 3 years immediately 
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prior to November 30.” Are you speak- 
ing there only of those who served in the 
United States Army after December 7 or 
after November 30? 

Mr. BELL. No; the text speaks for 
itself. But that was one of the main pur- 
poses in putting that in, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Suppose that a man 
had gone back to the Philippines on a 
visit, say on the Ist of October and had 
arrived in the Philippines on the 20th of 
October or some such time as that, which 
would be before the 30th of November, 
and he had resided 3 years in the United 
States prior to his return, perhaps to 
visit his family. Would he not be per- 
mitted to reenter the United States? 

Mr. BELL. He has the same right as 
our citizens have in going over there. It 
is a mutual arrangement. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is a technical 
question because there is a _ certain 
amount of visiting between the two 
countries. If someone can answer that 
question, I wish they would, because I 
would not want to preclude them from 
returning here, particularly if they had 
set up a status here which was entirely 
satisfactory to the United States, 

Mr. BELL. If I may continue with my 
general statement, section 341 contains 
provisions for nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of Americans who go to the Philip- 
pines to do business. While, offhand, 
that might be considered as giving some 
undue advantage to an American going 
into the Philippines, I point out that that 
was one of the first things about which I 
conferred in connection with this bill, 
even before the bill was filed. I pay 
tribute to the distinguished and far- 
seeing statesmanship of General Romv to, 
the Resident Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines, and to thé other statesmanlike 
representatives from that country who 
saw and realize what the Philippines 
need now is capital in great quantities in 
order that she may be rehabilitated, and 
rehabilitated quickly. Of course, just 
like every American, every Filipino is a 
Filipino first just as Americans are 
Americans first. They are our friends 
and they trust us. We are their friends 
and we trust them. It was for the pur- 
pose of making it possible for great 
amounts of capital to go into the Philip- 
pines that the suggestion in part came 
from the Filipinos themselves that cer- 
tain safeguards be thrown around Amer- 
ican capital so that American capital 
would know that in going into the 
Philippines, Americans would receive 
exactly the same treatment that any citi- 
zen of the Philippines would receive in 
doing business and conducting their af- 
fairs. I think that provision of the bill 
is going to do a great deal to implement 
the prosperity that will come to both 
countries as the result of the passage of 
this bill. A century and a half ago, 


Napoleon Bonaparte stood upon the 
sands of the Sahara before the great 
pyramids with his legions drawn before 
him and said to those veteran soldiers, 
“Men of France, 40 centuries look down 
upon you today.” 
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I want to say to you that the eyes of 
the world are upon you today and this 
week as we consider this bill. It is a 
bill which holds out the hand of friend- 
ship and cooperation to a great and 
friendly country across the seas. It not 
only means friendship and prosperity to 
that country over there, but it means 
this: The eyes of the world are wanting 
to know how we treat the Philippines; 
the teeming millions of China want to 
know that; the people of Burma want 
to know that; the little countries of 
Europe want to know how the United 
States treats the people of the Philip- 
pines. They want to know whether our 
boasted words of brotherhood for all 
men and of fairress in international 
dealings, the good-neighbor policy, are 
sincere, and whether we mean those 
things or whether we do not. If we 
mean them, let us pass this bill which, 
I believe, is a constructive bill and means 
prosperity to everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL] 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBErTson }. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, in our war against Japan the 
people of the Philippines were our loyal 
friends and courageous Allies. They 
rendered to us assistance that hastened 
the end of the war and saved the lives 
of thousands of American boys. Deeply 
resenting their loyalty to us, the Japa- 
nese, with a mad and senseless fury, 
laid waste their land with fire and 
sword. The death march of Bataan is 
symbolic of their treatment of the Phil- 
ippine people; the rubble and ashes of 
Manila of the destruction wrought 
against Filipino property. No nation 
engaged in the war suffered more than 
the Filipinos and in no war area was 
the destruction of property more thor- 
ough and complete. It would appear 
that the Japanese sought to make an 
object lesson of the Filipinos by which 
the people of the Orient might be taught 
to remember that friendship with the 
United States did not pay. 

In the passage of the pending bill, the 
House will have the happy privilege of 
demonstrating not only to the Orient 
but to the entire world, that friendship 
with the United States does pay and 
that with us the payment of a debt of 
gratitude is a categorical imperative. 

In this bill for a reciprocal trade pro- 
gram between a former ward and our- 
selves, we shall undertake to restore the 
Philippine Islands to the degree of eco- 
nomic stability which they enjoyed pre- 
vious to the losses suffered in the war. 

That situation differentiates this 
measure from all of our other trade 
treaties and agreements. We are dealing 
not with foreigners but those who for 
many years have been our wards. In 
keeping with our democratic principles 
we desired for the Filipino people to 
have their freedom as soon as they were 
in a position to stand alone, As a mem- 
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ber of the House Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee I helped to draft some years ago 
a bill creating for the Philippine Islands 
a commonwealth state, providing for a 
period in which we would teach them, 
so to speak, to walk alone. Full inde- 
pendence was to be granted on July 4, 
1946, and we intend to carry out that 
program. But the most devastating war 
in history has completely changed the 
picture for the Filipino people. Their 
homes, their farms, their factories have 
been destroyed. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram will be a long and tedious one. 
Hence, we propose to give them a limited 
period of free trade and then a longer 
period of graduated import duties. That 
proposal does no violence to our funda- 
mental most-favored-nation principle 
because, as indicated, we owe a duty to 
the Filipinos that we do not owe to the 
people of any foreign nation. Neither 
does the provision for quotas in the pend- 
ing bill do violence to our fundamental 
position that trade between independent 
nations shall not be controlled by quotas. 
The quotas imposed on Filipino exports 
in the bill are not for the purpose of con- 
trolling trade but merely for the pur- 
pose of limiting the concessions we pro- 
pose to make to these former wards. No 
one, therefore, will be justified in draw- 
ing the inference that the pending bill 
is not in complete harmony with our 
reciprocal trade agreement program, or 
that it indicates any intention whatever 
on our part of discriminating in our 
trade relations against any other country 
in the world. If further proof of that 
fact be needed it will be found in the bill 
recently passed by the Senate providing 
for an outright grant of money to the 
Philippine Government for purposes of 
restoration. Other nations may come to 
us asking for loans for rehabilitation 
purposes but no other nation could come 
to us for financial help on an equal foot- 
ing with the Filipinos. To concede that 
fact is to concede the justice and appro- 
priateness of the pending trade bill, the 
essence of which is to enable the Filipinos 
to help themselves—the best type of help 
to give to either a person or a nation. 

The pending bill proposes to continue 
for 8 years from July 4, 1946, the date on 
which the Philippine Commonwealth will 
become an independent nation, the pres- 
ent basis of free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines. Commenc- 
ing on July 4, 1954, 5 percent of our im- 
port duties shall be collected on Philip- 
pine exports and arnually thereafter the 
rate will be increased an additional 5 per- 
cent, resulting in the full imposition of 
our import duties on Philippine exports 
at the end of the 28-year period. Ex- 
ports of American goods to the Philip- 
pine Islands shall be provided for by an 
executive agreement, to be negotiated 
by the President of the United States 
with the President of the Philippine 
Islands, guaranteeing the same treat- 
ment of our goods by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment as we extend to it. 

The bill provides for quotas on sugar, 
cordage, coconut oil, cigars and scrap, 
stemmed and unstemmed filler tobacco, 
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rice, and buttons. Those items, while 
competitive in theory, in effect supple- 
ment our domestic economy. We im- 
port about two-thirds of all the sugar 
we use, and will always be an importer 
of that essential food. We produce no 
coconut oil and most of the imported 
coconut oil will be used primarily by our 
soap industry and will remain subject to 
the processing tax of 3 cents per pound. 
The small amount of edible coconut oil 
which will be included in the quota will 
continue to pay the present excise tax 
and our bakers and candy manufactur- 
ers need that product. Imports of the 
other products under quotas will not ma- 
terially affect our economy because the 
quantities will be so small. 

Commencing with the calendar year 
of January 1, 1955, there is to be some 
reduction in the quota of .cigars, scrap 
tobacco, coconut oil, and buttons. The 
bill stipulates that all products shipped 
to us directly or indirectly from the Phil- 
ippines shall be Philippine products as 
defined by our Tariff Act, which is to say 
that 80 percent or more in value of the 
article must be of Philippine origin. 
That provision will protect us from 
oriental imports that do not originate in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The bill provides that the United 
States shall not impose upon articles 
from the Philippines, nor the Philippines 
impose upon articles from the United 
States, internal taxes, fees, or other 
charges higher than those imposed upon 
like articles of national origin or of any 
foreign origin. In other words, the bene- 
fits from the reciprocal trade arrange- 
ment are protected from being impaired 
by discriminatory taxation. 

In the postwar era it is contemplated 
that we will have major military in- 
stallations in the Philippine Islands. All 
materials for such purposes shall enter 
the Philippine Islands free of duty. 

Another section of the bill guarantees 
to citizens and corporations of the 
United States doing business in the Phil- 
ippines the same rights as to property, 
residence, and occupation as citizens of 
the Philippine Islands, and also carries 
suitable provisions that will enable, from 
the standpoint of legal residence, our 
citizens to do business in the Philippines 
and the Filipinos to do business here. 

The bill provides for a continuation 
of the present rate of exchange between 
Philippine currency and that of the 
United States dollar, and prohibits the 
Philippine Government from imposing 
any restriction on the transfer of funds 
from the Philippine Islands to the United 
States. 

As previously indicated, the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands will 
change from that of a commonwealth to 
an independent nation on July 4 next. 
Therefore, the bill authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter into 
an executive agreement with the Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Islands after that 
date to carry forward the provisions of 
the bill, with a stipulation that conces- 
sions granted by us shall be terminated 
unless the new Philippine Government 
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carries out its part of the agreement. 
There is a further safeguard for termi- 
nation of our concessions in the event, 
at any future date, of default on the part 
of the Philippine Government. 

The bill we are presenting to you today 
is the result of months of hard labor by 
those well versed in the subject of trade 
between the United States and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The necessity for this 
action was urged upon our committee by 
a strong letter to our chairman from 
President Truman. The bill has been en- 
dorsed by the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, and by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is likewise 
endorsed by our High Commissioner to 
the Philippines, the Honorable Paul Mc- 
Nutt, and by the duly constituted repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine Common- 
wealth Government. The present draft 
of the bill is*the fourth draft introduced 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, JASPER BELL, in- 
dicating the great care with which every 
provision in the bill has been scrutinized, 
analyzed, and perfected. I would not, of 
course, claim that we yet have a perfect 
bill, nor would I claim that it satisfies 
100 percent all of the many and, at times, 
conflicting interests involved. Where 
conflicts have developed, and, frankly, 
some of our Philippine friends felt that 
we had not gone far enough in their be- 
half, we have adjusted those conflicts on 
as fair and as equitable a basis as we 
knew how. 

For the first time in our national his- 
tory we are granting complete independ- 
ence to a former possession. That is 
a unique situation and there is no prece- 
dent for us to follow in providing for the 
transition. The difficult task has been 
made more difficult by the ravages of 
the war in which the Filipinos partici- 
pated before they became an independ- 
ent nation. It is a cherished maxim of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that there is 
no wrong without a remedy. By the 
same token, there must be no just claim 
upon us which we are unwilling to meet. 
The Filipinos have a just claim upon us 
which I believe is fully recognized both 
here and abroad. In this bill and in the 
bill which recently passed the Senate 
for war-damage payments we are en- 
deavoring to meet and satisfy that claim. 
The bill to make a money grant to the 
Filipinos may be described as an act of 
justice, implemented by generosity. I 
would characterize the pending bill as 
an act of justice implemented by an en- 
lightened self-interest. 

With the exception of rice, there is 
nothing we may reasonably expect to im- 
port from the Philippines that we do not 
need. If we subjected those imports to 
full tariff duties the net result would be 
that the American consumer would have 
to pay a higher price for them. Even 
the farmers of the Hawley-Smoot tariff, 
who overlooked no opportunity to im- 
pose duties upon competitive imports, 
did not see fit to impose a duty upon 
manila fiber, which our cordage manu- 
facturers largely use in the manufacture 
of binder twine and the best quality of 
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rope. And we also knew that the Fili- 
pinos use the major part of the dollars 
they receive for Philippine exports to us 
in purchasing goods that are manufac- 
tured in this country. It would be idle 
to assume that the Filipinos would con- 
tinue to buy our automobiles, our elec- 
trical equipment, and our stee! products 
of every kind if unable to secure Ameri- 
can dollars through the sale of their 
products to us. 

A broader aspect of the enlightened 
self-interest involved in this problem was 
aptly stated in a recent speech by the 
former High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, Hon. Francis B. Sayre, when he 
said: 

In a strongly rooted independent Philip- 
pine Nation America has a crucial stake. For 
over 40 years we have been at work implant- 
ing in the Filipinos our ideas of individual 
liberty and the democratic way of life. Their 
success means our success in furthering 


American ideas and ideals throughout the 
strategic East. 


Throughout the Orient our ideals are 
being challenged by communism. The 
challenge of an idea cannot be success- 
fully met by force. The Roman Legions 
could put to death St. Peter and St. Paul, 
but could not kill the truth they 
preached. We have taught the Filipino 
people our principles of democracy. In 
the survival of those teachings we have 
a crucial stake. If they are to survive in 
the Philippines, they must have economic 
as well as political independence. Ever 
since we took the Philippines from Spain 
their economy has been geared to ours. 
They cannot survive economically with- 
out access to our markets. 

And it will pay us to remember that 
while we gained our own political inde- 
pendence by force, we did not secure our 
economic independence in that way. 
Prior to the Revolutionary War our econ- 
omy was geared to that of the mother 
country. After we gained our independ- 
ence that relationship continued. For 
many years our tobacco, at first our prin- 
cipal export, entered Great Britain free 
of duty. Then cotton became our prin- 
cipal export, and meant as much to the 
South as sugar does to the Philippines. 
Great Britain has never taxed our cot- 
ton. Throughout our national history 
the country from which we separated has 
been our best customer. We have been 
the best customer of the Philippines, and 
there are sound reasons for our contin- 
uing to be. 

From every standpoint—whether it be 
that of enlightened self-interest, or grat- 
itude to those who have helped us in war, 
or just plain sympathy for those who 
have suffered and are unfortunate—this 
bill to help bring about the economic 
independence of the Philippine Nation 
should commend itself to every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 30 minutes, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. s there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a great day in the history 
of this Republic and in the history of a 
Republic about to be born. This is one 
of the most monumental pieces of legis- 
lation that has come before this Congress 
in perhaps half a century or longer. |] 
am very glad to take the floor today in 
support of this bill which is to under- 
write the economic security of a nation 
to be born on July 4, 1946. 

I am taking the floor in support of the 
Philippine trade relations bill, H. R. 
5856. The Philippine group of 7,000 is- 
lands and islets, 11 of which are com- 
paratively large, has an area approxi- 
mately equal to that of the British Isles 
or Japan. The population is an esti- 
mated 18,000,000. Luzon and Mindanao 
are the two main islands, each as large 
as a State like Indiana. 

The record made by the Philippines 
under the tutelage of the United States 
is one glorious record of achievement. 
According to the 1939 census Philippine 
literacy had reached 48.8 percent. The 
rate in 1903 was approximately 10 per- 
cent. We know that India, long under 
British rule, is still abysmally poor, 
squalid, and diseased, but such was not 
the record of the Philippine people until 
the invasion of their islands by the 
Japanese. 

The fact that the Philippine Islands 
have outstanding educational institu- 
tions gives assurance that representative 
government under the new constitution 
will not suffer as a result of nation-wide 
illiteracy. It is most encouraging to 
know that among the special govern- 
ment institutions of this new nation will 
be the normal school, the school of arts 
and trades, the nautical school, and the 
Central Luzon Agricultural School. 
There will be provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning will be provided by the 
state-supported University of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, and the Dominican Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas—founded 1611. 
Manila has six other universities, includ- 
ing one restricted for women. The Silli- 
man University in Dumaguete is main- 
tained by the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. 

If ever a people earned their right to 
be free and sovereign, it was after the 
display of their unsurpassed heroism in 
defense of their native land in the Japa- 
nese War. 

This new nation to be born July 4, 
1946, will have a land area sufficient and 
fertile enough to eventually support a 
sound economy. The same courage, for- 
titude, faith, and unity of the Philip- 
pine people in support of their govern- 
ment and their institutions under an in- 
dependent sovereign nation as they evi- 
denced in war will assure them of success. 

In establishing future trade relations 
between a sovereign nation and a de- 
pendency that is to become a sovereign 
nation, which is the primary purpose of 
the pending bill, no precedents were 
available to follow. In drafting a bill to 


provide the basis for such relations it 
was therefore necessary to invent a 
method by which it could be accom- 
plished. 
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In general, this would be accomplished 
in the proposed bill by authorizing the 
President of the United States to enter 
into an executive agreement with the 
President of the Philippines providing 
for the acceptance on the part of each 
country of certain conditions and obliga- 
tions which would become part of the 
statutery law of each country. Gen- 
erally, the proposed bill sets forth in 
complete detail all of the conditions and 
obligations that will be required by each 
party under the agreement. This obvi- 
ates the necessity of long and protracted 
negotiation between the two countries to 
arrive at satisfactory terms. The single’ 
exception to this concerns the matter of 
determining the number of United States 
citizens that may enter the Philippines 
in addition to those who may enter under 
the nonquota status. This determina- 
tion must be made by negotiation be- 
tween the two countries. When and if 
this bill is enacted, it will become the 
United States statute embodying these 
conditions and obligations on the part 
of the United States. The bill requires 
that before the executive agreement 
could become effective the Congress of 
the Philippines would also have to enact 
jegislation net only accepting the agree- 
ment but enacting the laws that would 
put into effect the defined terms of the 
agreement. 

Specifically, title IV of the bill, which 
is the keystone of the arch, authorizes 
the President of the United States to 
enter into an executive agreement with 
the President of the Philippines. In this 
title are stated in definite terms the 
obligations of each country with respect 
to the agreement and specific provision 
for its termination and interpretation. 

Title II covers the obligations of the 
United States in connection with the 
agreement which become law upon en- 
actment. In general the conditions and 
obligations provide duty-free entry of 
Philippine articles into the United States 
for a period of 8 years up to July 3, 1954, 
and for the period July 4, 1954, to July 3, 
1974, provide for a graduated duty on 
Philippine articles entered into the 
United States based on an annual incre- 
ment of 5 percent of the lowest rate of 
duty aecerded by the United States to 
any foreign country—now Cuba—the 
statutory rate in 1930 Tariff Act, less 
20 percent. 

The purpose of basing the graduated 
duty upon the Cuban rate is to accord 
the Philippines the same preferential 
treatment now accorded to Cuba. Thus, 
in the period from July 4 to December 31, 
1954, the duty on imports of Philippine 
articles would be 5 percent of the duty 
we then assessed on like Cuban articles, 
it would be 10 percent and so on until 
by July 3, 1974, the duty would be 100 
percent of the Cuban duty. After July 
4, 1974, the duty that would be collected 
on Philippine articles would be the regu- 
lar world rate. 

Other obligations and conditions ac- 
cepted by the United States under title 
II would be: To provide equality in im- 
port duties and to establish absolute 
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quotas on the principal commodities ex- 
ported from the Philippines—sugar, 
cordage, rice, cigars, scrap tobacco, 
coconut oil, and buttons; in addition to 
the absolute quotas on cigars, tobacco, 
coconut oil and buttons, duty-free 
quotas are established providing for 
free entry of an amount reduced by 5 
percent annually each year from 1955 
to 1974. Imports in excess of the duty- 
free quota on these products would pay 
the full Cuban rather than graduated 
duty. One of the important provisions 
of title Il is that in addition to establish- 
ing absolute quotas on imports from the 
Philippines, it also provides for the al- 
location of such quotas, throughout the 
period of the agreement, to manufac- 
turers and producers who were in busi- 
ness in the Philippines in the calendar 
year 1940. Provision is also made for 
the transfer and assignment of quota 
allotments, equality in internal taxes 
and certain provisions for granting non- 
quota Philippine citizens entry into the 
United States. 

Title III sets forth the terms and 
obligations that the Philippines must 
incorporate into their law prior to the 
date of the effectiveness of the Executive 
agreement. In general, title ITI paral- 
lels title II with respect to tariff prefer- 
ences and nondiscriminatory taxation. 
In a statement of purposes of the title, 
it is made clear that in stating precisely 
the terms of the provisions of the agree- 
ment in statutory form, it is not intended 
to appear as an attempt on the part of 
the United States to legislate for the 
Philippine Republic. United States citi- 
zens and all Zorms of business organiza- 
tions will be accorded the same rights 
as Philippine citizens in owning, and de- 
veloping agriculture, timber and mineral 
lands of the public domain as well as 
in operating public utilities. In this 
connection, provision is also made in the 
bill that the President of the United 
States may suspend or terminate the 
agreement if it is found that the Philip- 
pine Government is discriminating in 
any manner against citizens of the 
United States or any form of United 
States business organization. Title III 
also imposes a condition upon the 
Philippines of maintaining the value of 
Philippine currency in relation to the 
United States dollars and that the con- 
vertibility of pesos into dollars shall not 
be suspended and that no restrictions 
shall be imposed on the transfer of funds 
from the Philippines to the United States 
except by agreement with the President 
of the United States. 

Title V provides for miscellaneous 
matters. Important among these is the 
provision that, after investigation by the 
Tariff Commission showing that Philip- 
pine articles are coming or are likely 
to come into substantial competition 
with similar United States articles, the 
President may impose additional quotas 
upon imports of such articles. 

The underlying philosophy of the bill 
insofar as specific tariff concessions to 
the Philippines are concerned, is to in- 
sure that the benefits provided for in the 
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bill shall be enjoyed exclusively by arti- 
cles the production of which will develop 
Philippine economy. To accomplish 
this the bill confines such benefits to 
“Philippine articles,” which are defined 
to mean articles grown or produced in 
the Philippines, the value of which 
does not contain more than 20 percent 
of foreign materials. This means that 
articles produced or assembled in the 
Philippines largely from imported 
materials or products shipped through 
the Philippines from some other source 
are not eligible for any of the benefits 
prov.ded in the bill. 

Insofar as the domestic competitive 


situation is concerned, the bill estab- 


lishes complete free trade for Philippine 
articles coming into the United States 
for a period of 8 years, ending July 3, 
1954. Commodities shipped from the 
Philippines, which do not qualify as 
Philippine articles, will be dutiable at 
the regular world rates. Although duty- 
free trade would be continued for this 
period, absolute quotas are imposed on 
the following principal Philippine ex- 
port commodities beginning with the cal- 
endar year 1946 and extending to July 
3, 1974: 

Sugar, 850,000 short tons; cordage, 
6,000,000 pounds; rice, 1,040,000 pounds; 
cigars, 200,000,000; coconut oil, 200,000 
long tons; pearl buttons, 850,000 gross; 
scrap and filler tobacco, 6,500,000 pounds. 

All the foregoing quotas, except for 
cordage, apply to Philippine articles as 
defined. This means that if any of the 
enumerated articles should contain more 
than 20 percent, by value, of foreign or 
imported material, they would not come 
under the quota provisions but would be 
subject to the regular United States duty, 
not the rate on Cuban products. The 
cordage quota applies to Philippine prod- 
ucts whether or not they come under the 
definition of Philippine articles. It 
would appear that imports of quota com- 
modities not qualifying as Philippine 
articles would not be large; in being sub- 
ject to full United States duty they 
would encounter difficulty in competing 
in the United States with Philippine arti- 
cles which are accorded preferential 
treatment. It should be noted that for 
several of the articles for which quotas 
have been established, shipments from 
the islands over a long period of time 
have not equaled the quotas established 
by the bill. 

In addition to the absolute quotas for 
Philippine articles, diminishing duty- 
free quotas would be established for 
cigars, scrap and filler tobacco, coconut 
oil, and buttons. Beginning with the 
calendar year 1955 each year the amount 
of the duty-free quota would be reduced 
by 5 percent of the absolute quota; for 
example, starting with a quota of 200,- 
000,000 cigars, at the end of the free- 
trade period the duty-free quota for 
1955 would be 190,000,000, and in 1956, 
180,000,000 and so on until in 1973 the 
duty-free quota would be 10,000,000, and 
in 1974 there would be no duty-free 
quota on cigars. Thus, although the ab- 
solute quota of 200,000,000 cigars re- 


mains in effect throughout the period of 
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the agreement, the amounts each year 
over and above the duty-free quota 
would be subject to the lowest United 
States duty accorded to any foreign 
country—now Cuba—and would not be 
subject to the graduated duties appli- 
cable to imports of other Philippine arti- 
cles. The purpose of the duty-free 
quotas is to allow Philippine industry, 
Over a period of 20 years, opportunity to 
make gradual adjustment so that by the 
end of the period it will have become 
accustomed to the United States duty 
and the transition would not have been 
drastic enough to cause serious injury. 

The articles for which quotas are es- 
tablished represented, in prewar years, 80 
percent of the total Philippine export 
trade to the United States. Other im- 
portant exports to the United States in 
prewar years, amounting to about 14 
percent of the total, were gold, em- 
broideries, and timber and lumber prod- 
ucts. Thus, with gold, embroideries, and 
timber and lumber products added to 
those for which specific quotas are estab- 
lished, over 90 percent of Philippine pre- 
war export trade to the United States is 
accounted for. Of the remaining export 
trade—less than 10 percent—a large part 
was made up of fiber hat bodies, which 
are, largely noncompetitive, canned 
pineapples, cutch-—a tanning and dyeing 
material—gums and resins, and vegetable 
lard. In addition to the foregoing, there 
are some Philippine products that might 
be considered as potential exports to the 
United States but which so far are largely 
undeveloped. These are principally 
chromium, silver, Manganese ore and 
copper. Other Philippine products which 
have not been exported to the United 
States in the past or exported in only 
very small quantities include iron ore, 
maguey—fiber—margarine, and hides 
and skins. 

One might conclude that some of these 
minor Philippine articles, not now cov- 
ered by quotas, could, because of the pre- 
ferences they will receive in the United 
States market during the period of the 
agreement, become serious threats to va- 
rious United States industries. Further- 
more, speculation might arise as to the 
possibilities of serious injury to domestic 
industry should the Philippine Islands 
become highly industrialized as Japan 
and flood the United States market with 
cheap manufactured articles. The bill 
provides adequate safeguard against such 
contingencies. Under the bill the Presi- 
dent may, after investigation, impose 
quotas upon imports of articles other 
than those provided for. According to 
the intent of the bill, the President may 
take action if the investigation by the 
Tariff Commission discloses that Philip- 
pine articles are coming into substantial 
competition with like United States prod- 
ucts, or if it is likely that there will be 
substantial competition. 

THE DAIRY INTERESTS AND THE PENDING BILL 


The pending bill proposes nothing that 
would change the existing position of 
coconut oil in relation to the dairy in- 
dustry. The bill, in addition to continu- 
ing the quota on coconut oil, which was 
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established in the Independence Act, also 
continues in effect the present processing 
taxes, and taxes under Internal Revenue 
Code 2476, and so forth. These sections 
are as follows: 


Sec. 2306. All oleomargarine imported from 
foreign countries shall, in addition to any im- 
port duty imposed on the same, pay an in- 
ternal revenue tax of 15 cents per pound, 
such tax to be represented by coupon stamps 
as in the case of oleomargarine manufac- 
tured in the United States. The stamps shall 
be affixed and canceled by the owner or im- 
porter of the oleomargarine while it is in the 
custody of the proper customhouse officers; 
and the oleomargarine shall not pass out of 
the custody of said officers until the stamps 
have been so affixed and canceled, but shall 
be put up in wooden packages, each contain- 
ing not less than 10 pounds, as prescribed in 
this chapter for oleomargarine manufac- 
tured in the United States before the stamps 
are affixed; and the owner or importer of 
such oleomargarine shall be liable to all the 
penal provisions of this chapter prescribed 
for manufacturers of oleomargarine manu- 
factured in the United States. Whenever it 
is necessary to take any oleomargarine so im- 
ported to any place other than the public 
stores of the United States for the purpose 
of affixing and canceling such stamps, the 
collector of customs of the port where such 
oleomargarine is entered shall designate a 
bonded warehouse to which it shall be taken, 
under the control of such customs officer as 
such collector may direct. 

Sec. 2327. Other laws applicable: 

(a) Oleomargarine: The provisions of sec- 
tions 2301 (c) (2), 2305 to 2311, inclusive 
(except subsections (a) (b), and (h) of sec- 
tion 2308), and section 3791 (a) (1), shall 
apply to manufacturers of adulterated butter 
to an extent necessary to enforce the mark- 
ing, branding, identification, and regulation 
of the exportation and importation of adul- 
terated butter. 

Sec. 2356. Importation: 

All filled cheese as defined in section 2350 
(b) imported from foreign countries shall, 
in addition to any import duty imposed on 
the same, pay an internal revenue tax of 8 
cents per pound, such tax to be represented 
by coupon stamps and such imported filled 
cheese and the packages containing the same 
shall be stamped, marked, and branded, as 
in the case of filled cheese manufactured in 
the United States. 


In recent years the proportion of coco- 
nut oil consumed in making margarine 
has been relatively small largely because 
the high lauric acid content of coconut 
oil makes it a highly desirable material 
for soap making. Indicative of the trend 
in recent years in the consumption of 
coconut oil for making margarine is that 
in 1935 coconut oil comprised about 56 
percent of all fats and oils consumed in 
making margarine, whereas in 1941 only 
10 percent was used for this purpose, and 
in 1942 less than 1 percent. The use of 
coconut oil in soap making was greatly 
stimulated during the war for the reason 
that glycerin, so important in making 
explosives, is a byproduct of soap making 
but even before the war there was a de- 
cided trend toward a diminishing use of 
coconut oil for margarine. 


PHILIPPINE TRADE /CT OF 1946 (H. R. 5856) 


Title I. Short title and definitions: 

Section 1. Title. 

Section 2. Definitions, including ordinary 
customs duty, Philippine article, United 
States article internal tax, etc. 
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Title II, Laws and proposed obligations of 
United States: 

Part 1. Customs duties: 

Section 201. Free entry of Philippine ar. 
ticles. 

Section 202. Free customs duties on Philip. 
pine articles. 

Section 203. Customs duties other than 
ordinary. 

Section 204. Equality in special import du- 
ties, etc. 

Section 205. Equality in duties on prod- 
ucts of Philippines. 

Part 2. Quotas: 

Section 211. Absolute quota on sugar: 

(a) Definition of Philippine sugar. 

(b) Definition of refined sugar. 

(c) Amount of quota. 

(dad) Allocation of quotas for unrefined 
sugars. 

(e) Allocation of quotas for refined sugars. 

Section 212. Absolute quota on cordage: 

(a) Definition of cordage. 

(b) Definition of Philippine cordage, 

(c) Amount of quota. 

(d) Allocation of quotas. 

Section 213. Absolute quota on rice: 

(a) Definition of rice. 

(b) Definition of Philippine rice, 

(c) Amount of quota. 

Section 214. Absolute and duty-free quotas 
on certain articles: 

(a) Absolute quotas: Cigars, 200,000,000; 
scrap tobacco and stemmed filler tobacco, 
6,500,000 pounds; coconut oil, 200,000 long 
tons; pearl buttons, 850,000 gross, 

(b) Duty-free quotas. 

(c) Allocation of quotas. 

Section 215. Laws putting into effect allo- 
cations of quotas. 

Section 216. Transfers and assignments of 
quota allotments. 

Part 9. Internal taxes: 

Section 221. Equality in internal taxes. 

Section 222. Exemption from tax on 
manila fiber. 

Section 223. Prohibition of export taxes. 

Section 224. Exemption from taxes of 
articles for official use. 

Section 225. Application to Puerto Rico. 

Part 4. Immigration: Section 231. Cer- 
tain Philippine citizens granted nonquota 
status. 

Part 5. Termination, suspension and ad- 
ministration of title: 

Section 241. Termination of title. 

Section 242. Suspension of title II. 

Section 243. Administration of title II. 

Title III. Obligations of the Philippines: 

Part 1. Purpose of title: 

Section 301. Statement of purposes of 
title. 

(a) Period until July 4, 1946. 

(b) Period July 4, 1946, to July 3, 1974. 

Part 2. Customs duties: 

Section 311. Free entry of United States 
articles. 

Section 312. Ordinary customs duties on 
United States articles. 

(a) July 4, 1954, to July 3, 1974. 

(b) Period after July 3, 1974. 

Section 313. Customs duties other than 
ordinary. 

Section 314. Equality in special import 
duties, etc. 

Section 315. Equality in duties on prod- 
ucts of United States. 

Part 3. Internal taxes: 

Section 321. Equality in internal taxes. 

Section 322. Prohibition of export taxes. 

Section 323. Exemptions from taxes on 
articles for official use. 

Part 4. Immigration: 

Section 331. Certain United States citizens 
given nonquota status. 

Section 332. Immigration of United States 
citizens into Philippines. 
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Part 5. Miscellaneous: 

Section 341. Rights of citizens and corpo- 
rations of United States. 

Section $42. Currency stabilization. 

Section 343. Allocation of quotas. 

Title IV. Executive agreement between 
United States and Philippines: 

Section 401. Authorization of agreement, 

Section 402. Obligations of Philippines. 

Section 403. Obligations of the United 
States. 

Section 404. Termination of agreement. 

Section 405. Effect of termination. 

Section 406. Interpretation of agreement. 

Section 407. Termination of authority to 
make agreement. 

Section 408. Effective date of agreement. 

Title V. Miscellaneous: 

Section 501. Suspension and termination 
in case of disc. 

Section 502. Suspension of title IT. 

Section 503. Customs duties on importa- 
tions from Philippines (other than Philip- 
pine articles). 

Section 504. Quotas on Philippine articles. 

Section 505. Processing tax on coconut oil. 

Section 506. Termination of payments into 
Philippine Treasury. 

Section 507. Special excise provisions re- 
lating to the Philippines repealed. 

Section 508. Trade agreements with the 
Philippines. 

Section 509. Rights of third countries. 

Section 510. Repeals. 

Section 511. Repeals. 

Section 512. Effective date of the act. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Futon]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
this legislation for the benefit of the 
Philippine people. 

The Filipino-American relationship 
springs from mutual unselfishness. The 
war has sanctified it with mutual co- 
operation and success. I believe that if 
the Filipinos are given an opportunity to 
express themselves now, they will gladly 
vote to remain under the American flag 
with their American comrades and 
friends. 

The people of the Philippines love in- 
dependence and they are worthy of it. 
By the Independence Act of 1934 we rec- 
ognized their right and their capacity to 
be independent; and by their acceptance 
of the act they proved to the world that 
they want independence. That is the 
statement of principles. We all accept 
it without reservations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, going from prin- 
ciples to actualities is a trip of some dis- 
tance and dangers. The war and the 
weapons of war have changed the con- 
cept of independence. Today national 
independence has become a precarious 
thing. It is in fact but nominal. It is 
liberty that counts more. It is liberty 
that the Filipinos need most. And it is 
liberty that they want. Under inde- 
pendence, the Filipinos will have lib- 
erty—theoretically and legally. But un- 
der the American flag they have liberty 
as full and as beneficial as cur own 
liberty as Americans. The Filipinos now 
know that liberty is more worthwhile 
than independence, for they know that 
while fallen Germany, Italy, and Japan 
had independence they did not have the 
liberty and comradeship the Filipinos 
have under the American flag. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish I knew how to 
grant the Filipinos the last clear chance 
of expressing themselves before July 4, 
1946, on the question of separating from 
us without exposing our country to crit- 
icism that we are breaking a pledged 
word. Let the Filipinos in the next 100 
days say the word that would enable 
their real friends in America to work 
out a plan for the United States and the 
Philippines to go on together under one 
flag 


There are many Americans of my gen- 
eration who have fought for the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines and many 
of us servicemen wear combat ribbons 
including the Philippine Liberation Rib- 
bon. In fact the people of my district 
brought me back to take my seat in Con- 
gress from the Philippine combat area 
and I arrived late from my Navy carrier 
just about a year ago. Anyone who has 
served with the Filipinos knows the fine 
cooperation and help we received from 
our Filipino comrades in arms. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois: {[Mrs. Dovcu‘s]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of LIilinois. Mr. 
Chairman, gratitude to our Philippine 
comrades in arms and consideration for 
our own long-run interests call for gen- 
erosity in the measure now before us. 

We should never forget, as many now 
seem to be doing, that the Filipinos were 
unique among the people of southeastern 
Asia in resisting the Japanese. The co- 
lonial peoples of the Dutch, French, and 
British Empires did not fire a shot or lift 
a hand in defense of their masters. But 
the Filipinos fought by our side, shed 
their blood in our cause, and, after Gen- 
eral Wainwright was forced to surrender, 
continued the struggle as guerrillas. By 
their resistance they slowed up the prog- 
ress of the Japanese and helped us to 
final victory. In this struggle the beau- 
tiful city of Manila was gutted, many 
other cities damaged, and tens of thou- 
sands of homes and businesses destroyed. 
There was a good reason why the Fili- 
pinos fought so bravely on our side. It 
was because, with all our faults, we had 
behaved far better than had any other 
colonial power in the Far East. Instead 
of exploiting the people, we had brought 
education to all and public health to 
most. We had granted them the major 
share of local self-government and by 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act were doing 
something hitherto unheard of; namely, 
setting them completely free. 

There were many Europeans in the 
Orient and some Americans at home who 
called us soft for acting in such an 
idealistic fashion. But these policies 
were not only right, but they also proved 
their worth in the years of crisis. The 
Filipinos fought with us as true com- 
rades in arms. By so doing, they paid 
off any debt they may have owed us and 
Place us instead greatly in their debt. 

Generosity of treatment has therefore 
proved to be a sound policy. We should 
never forget this as we decide on the 
policies we are to follow toward the 
Philippines in the future. We are carry- 
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ing out our pledge in giving them full 
independence after July 4 of this year. 
But if we make this grant of political 
independence the excuse for depriving 
them of the chance to sell us vital com- 
modities we will injure them econom- 
ically. If furthermore, we demand per- 
sonal rights for ourselves in the Philip- 
pines which we do not accord to Fili- 
pinos in the United States, we will offend 
their sense of justice. All this will both 
hurt our exporting industries and still 
further impoverish the Filipino people. 
It will inevitably make them bitter 
against us and will cause them to tie 
their economy to the dominant Asiatic 
power whether that be Japan, China, 
India, or Russia. If we treat the Philip- 
pine people in a niggardly fashion, we 
are likely to find that if another war 
should ever unfortunately break out in 
the Pacific, this time they might not be 
on our side. 

In the light of these considerations, I 
believe the present bill is defective in at 
least the following respects: 

First. Whereas the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act fixed an initial quota of 850,000 long 
tons of sugar to be admitted to the 
United States, the present bill reduces 
this quota to 850,000 short tons. This is 
a reduction of no less than 102,000 short 
tons. As I read the bill, it appears tiat 
this reduction does not increase the 
quota of sugar to be produced domesti- 
cally, but that it would be reapportioned 
among the various foreign quotas, and 
would thus increase the imports from 
Cuba. This change in the unit of meas- 
urement is unjust since it was the Philip- 
pines and not Cuba which fought and 
suffered by our side. Should we not at 
the very least restore the former quota 
of 850,000 long tons? 

Second. Although under Philippine 
law, 500 Americans will be able to enter 
the Philippines annually after July 4 and 
then if they wish can become eligible for 
Philippine citizenship, no such reciprocal 
rights are granted by section 331 of this 
bill to the Filipinos. As I understand it, 
no Filipinos as such, can after that date 
enter this country, although it is true that 
100 citizens of that country can enter and 
become American citizens if they are of 
the white, black, or Chinese races. It 
would seem only fair to grant reciprocal 
rights to the Filipinos and permit a total 
of 500 a year to enter this country who 
would then be granted the right to be- 
come citizens in due course. 

Third. By section 341 of the present 
bill, we are requiring the Filipinos to give 
American citizens the right to own and 
develop the natural resources and public 
utilities of the Philippines which is a 
right at present confined by the Philip- 
pine Constitution to Philippine citizens 
and to corporations which are at least 
60 percent owned by Philippine citizens. 
At the same time, the bill does nothing to 
remedy the prohibitions imposed by cer- 
tain of cur States, against Filipinos own- 
ing land here. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have control over the land 
laws of the various States, is it not unfair 
for us to insist upon an unconditional 
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grant of such rights to Americans in the 
Philippines? It would be better if we 
merely provided that such rights of own- 
ership in land as may be given by Philip- 
pine law to persons of any foreign na- 
tionality should also be given to Ameri- 
can citizens? This could be done by in- 
serting on page 29, section 341, line 12, of 
the bill, after the word “person” the fol- 
lowing phrase: “of other than Philippine 
nationality.” 

I submit that such changes as these 
will be necessary if we are to continue our 
fine record of dealing with the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. MILuer.] 

NOTES ON AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE MUTUAL 

PROTECTION 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, on December 28, 1941, when the 
Filipino armed forces were making the 
last stand with their American com- 
rades on Bataan, the American people 
through their President solemnly pledged 
the establishment and protection of the 
independence of the Philippines. In his 
message to the Filipino people on that 
date, President Roosevelt told them: 

I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be 
redeemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources in men 


and materials of the United States stand 
behind that pledge. 


Implementing that pledge, the Congress 
of the United States enacted Senate 
Joint Resolution 93, approved June 24, 
1944, section 2 of which reads as follows: 

After negotiation with the President of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, or the 
President of the Filipino Republic, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is hereby author- 
ized by such means as he finds appropriate to 
withhold or to acquire and to retain such 
bases, necessary appurtenances to such bases, 
and the rights incident thereto, in addition 
to any provided for by the act of March 
24, 1934, as he may deem necessary for the 
mutual protection of the Philippine Islands 
and of the United States. 


Upon the landing of the American lib- 
erating forces on Leyte, in the fall of 
1944, President Osmefia, addressing his 
countrymen, said: 

Upon the defeat of Japan in the Philip- 
pines, cur independence will be a fact. Amer- 
icans and Filipinos, who in peace as well as 
in war have worked together for that inde- 
pendence, will establish it indubitably, and 
on the basis of a common understanding, 
assure the stability and permanence of that 
independence. 


Obviously, this joint effort for mutual 
protection of the two peoples will indeed 
be much more effective and will assure its 
success if the Philippines is at the same 
time made secure and strong in its eco- 
nomic structure. Side by side with free- 
dom from fear should go freedom from 
want. 

To this end the trade relations bill, 
H. R. 5856, will lay the foundation for an 
enduring economic structure of the Fili- 
pino people that will not only make them 
prosperous and economically stable but 
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will consummate an American-Philip- 
pine trade relationship that will be dou- 
ble and mutually beneficial to the peoples 
of both the Philippines and the United 
States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines [Mr. Romvtco]. 

Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge the passage of the Philippine 
trade bill. 

This bill is the culmination of the trade 
relationship between the Philippines and 
the United States for more than a gener- 
ation. The United States has helped the 
Philippines to achieve independence, 
which is now little more than 3 months 
off. But by this act we shall know that 
our independence does not come as a ges- 
ture of imperious dismissal from Amer- 
ica. Rather, it is a friendly clasping of 
hands, a firm offer of cooperation, during 
the difficult years that lie ahead for us. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is not the kind 
I would have written in the best of all 
possible worlds. In such a world, the 
Philippines would be standing firmly on 
its own feet, depending on its own re- 
sources, producing a diverse and useful 
variety of products for domestic con- 
sumption as well as for export, freed of 
feudalism and archaic economic policies, 
independent in its economy as well as in 
its politics. In such a world, the Philip- 
pines would share in that larger dream— 
the dream written into the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the dream of an economic system 
wherein all the peoples of the world 
would truly have free access to the raw 
materials of our earth. 

In such a world, if I had written this 
bill as I would have wished, it would pro- 
vide for perpetual free trade between the 
United States and the Philippines and a 
global community of perpetual free trade. 
It would provide for no graduated tariffs, 
no quotas, no limitations on commerce. 

If I had written it, the rights assured 
to the United States would not appear in 
the bill at all. They would be assured 
by a treaty entered into on a basis of 
complete equality between our two sover- 
eign nations. 

If I had written it, the currency pro- 
visions of this bill would be far more 
flexible, more responsive to the changing 
needs of the United States and of the 
Philippines. 

If I had written it, the bill would make 
no reference to the changes that must be 
made in the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines before it goes into effect. These 
changes will be made, I assure you. But 
I would have preferred to see them made 
as a voluntary act by the Filipino people. 

But I did not: write this bill. Nor is it 
drawn up for a world where all our 
dreams have come true. It is legislation 
for reality. And because it is a realistic 
approach to the realities of our time, I 
am for it. 

H. R. 5856 is the product of a meeting 
of minds over a long, complicated, diffi- 
cult—I might even say nerve-wracking— 
period of months. It represents the spirit 
of realistic compromise which is democ- 
racy at its best. It embodies the think- 
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ing of men who have tackled the prob- 
lems of future Philippine-American 
trade with only the sincerest of motives, 
with only the most earnest desire to do 
what is right for both countries. 

The historical truth is that reciprocal 
trade between the United States and the 
Philippines has been the great stimulat- 
ing factor in Philippine commerce since 
the year 1909. When free trade between 
our two countries was established in that 
year most Filipinos were emphatically 
opposed to it in principle. They were 
opposed because they knew that inevit- 
tably the economy of the Philippines 
would be tied more and more closely to 
the American market. They Knew that 
this would mean prosperity for the Phil- 
ippines—so long as the Philippines re- 
mained in a colonial relationship to the 
United States. They also knew that it 
would mean great difficulties in read- 
justment when the time came for our 
country to start out on its own, as a 
fledgling in a competitive world. 

And so one of the first actions of the 
first Philippine Assembly to be elected 
by popular vote, in 1909, was to petition 
the United States Congress not to in- 
troduce a free-trade policy between the 
two countries ‘The Congress, in its wis- 
dom, disregarded this petition. And the 
result has been exactly what was fore- 
seen—intensified a millionfold by the in- 
trusion of a disastrous war which has 
left in the Philippines only a cemetery 
of economic hopes. 

The benefits of free trade with the 
United States have, through the thirty- 
odd years that followed the 1909 decision, 
been great indeed. They raised the Phil- 
ippines to the highest standard of living 
of any country in the entire Orient. 
They brought comparatively high stand- 
ards of diet, clothing, housing. They 
permitted the development of impressive 
programs of public works, of railroads, 
highways, bridges, and ports. They en- 
couraged the workers and the farmers 
and the businessmen of the Philippines 
to expand old enterprises and create new 
ones, to develop our mills and factories, 
stores and offices, land and houses. And 
out of all this they spurred us to higher 
standards in health, education, scientific 
and artistic culture, and social justice. 

Yes, free trade did much for the 
Philippines. Our exports to the United 
States increased 14 times since its es- 
tablishment, from less than $10,000,000 
to almost $130,000,000 just before the 
war. 

But do not be misled into the belief 
that the benefits were only on our side. 
The United States obtained a command- 
ing position in the Philippine market. 
In dollars and cents, Philippine pur- 
chases of American products multiplied 
20 times over, from 1909 to before the 
war. Immediately before the war, our 


country ranked sixth highest among the 
customers for American export products. 
It was the best market in the world for 
American cotton cloth, wheat flour, 
evaporated milk, cigarettes, tires, and 
tubes, and over a hundred other items 
of American exports. 
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Nor is this merely a prewar figure that 
has no bearing on the present. Our 
people know American products; they 
want American products; and they need 
American products. During the single 
month of January 1946, nearly $31,000,- 
000 worth of American products were ex- 
ported to the Philippines. 

In other words, the free-trade policy 
has been a two-way street. It has 
helped the Philippines, and it has also 
helped the United States. 

Now we are entering into a new phase 
of our fraternal relationship. And once 
again the free trade policy can help both 
the Philippines and the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the stark reality of our 
postwar condition forces us to depend 
very heavily on the passage of this bill. 

Victory has not meant the same thing 
to the Philippines that it has meant to 
you in America, True, the fighting is 
over. Both of us have the satisfaction 
of having defeated a vicious enemy. 
Both have the satisfaction of knowing 
that our young men*no longer run the 
risk of death on the battlefield. That 
is a relief which we can share. But 
beyond this the parallel ends. To you 
in America, victory has meant the grad- 
ual and sometimes irritating return to 
the normal pursuits of peaceful life. 
Your cities and your farms are intact. 
Your factories stand, the chimneys tall 
against the sky. True, you have your 
shortages, but nobody starves, nobody 
wanders ragged in the back streets for 
shame of his nakedness, nobody—despite 
your housing shortages—goes without 
even a roof to protect him from the ele- 
ments. You do have your difficulties, 
your adjustments, your transitions, your 
reconversions. They are very great, very 
impertant, very perplexing. 

But to us in the Philippines victory 
has left a heritage which, I submit, is 
not merely perplexing, but disastrous. 
I shall not read to you the stations of 
statistics that mark our economic cal- 
vary. There is pending before a com- 
mittee of this House a bill for Philippine 
war-damage compensation, and when it 
comes to the floor for passage there will 
be need for these statistics. 

I need only tell you this—that as a 
result of the 3 years of Japanese occu- 
pation and their systematic looting of 
our economy, and as a result of the 
almost unbelievable havoc wreaked upon 
us by the military operations of the lib- 
eration campaign, our factories and 
fields in the Philippines lie in ruins. 

There is nothing left. 

This trade-relations bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a rehabilitation bill. It is a bill 
that will breathe new life into an econ- 
omy near death. 

From the time of our liberation, which 
began in October 1944, with the first 
landings on Leyte, until December 1945, 
our total exports to the United States 
amounted to less than $1,000,000. One 
million dollars. That is the productive- 
ness of our economy today. In an aver- 
age prewar year, we Were producing ex- 
ports averaging more than $155,000,000. 
Our economic fruits of victory, Mr. 
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Chairman, can therefore be put into a 
ratio of 1 to 155. That ratio spells dis- 
aster—not in some distant future, but 
right now. 

That is why we must depend upon a 
limited period of free trade with the 
United States. Only with the encourage- 
ment of an open market in America can 
our mills, our factories, and our farms 
get back on their feet. 

This bill, as you know, provides for a 
period of only 8 years of free trade be- 
tween our two countries. After that, it 
provides for a 20-year period during 
which duties are gradually increased at a 
rate of 5 percent a year. We are there- 
fore inclined to speak of it as legislation 
providing for 28 years of full or partial 
free trade. 

In point of fact, it is not full free trade 
at any time, because it establishes quotas 
which limit the amount of sugar, cordage, 
rice, cigars, tobacco, coconut oil, and but- 
tons which may be exported from the 
Philippines to the United States. Nei- 
ther is it altogether a matter of 28 years 
of such preferential treatment, since the 
gradual increase in duties will begin to be 
felt long before the period is ended. Iam 
not raising objections to these points. 
I am merely making thein clear, so that 
your vote will be based upon an under- 
standing of the facts. 

What this period of preference will do 
is quite simple. It will provide business- 
men in the Philippines with some incen- 
tive to go back into business. It will 
banish the dreadful inertia that beclouds 
our islands. Combined with the forth- 
coming compensation for war damage, it 
will start our production moving again. 
Once again our fields will be green with 
crops, and our cities busy with trade. 
Our national economy will receive a shot 
in the arm. And it is my most earnest 
hope that, when this bill is passed by 
Congress and put into operation, the 
Philippine Government will see to it that 
its benefits will reach the lowest levels of 
the population of the Philippines. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 5856 is not a per- 
manent solution of our economic prob- 
lems. What it does is to provide us with 
the time and the means to readjust our- 
selves to a bewildering combination of 
postwar devastation and imminent inde- 
pendence. During these 28 years we shall 
be able to plan our economy with a view 
to the true economic independence which 
is the right of every sovereign people. 

We know that there are some exports 
which we must not expect to sell to the 
United States for all time. During these 
28 years we shall be able to find new 
markets for them or to drop them in 
favor of products which are more useful 
to our people and to the world. 

This is the last time that Congress will 
enact legislation on Philippine-American 
trade before our independence is pro- 
claimed, It is not a perfect piece of 
legislation, but it is a good, sound, prac- 
tical piece of legislation. It will benefit 
our people, and it will also benefit yours. 
It is legislation written in the great 
American tradition of enlightened self- 
interest. 
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I am corfident that this Congress will 
pass the Philippine Trade Act of 1946. 
Because I am so confident of this, I want 
to express—in the name of my country- 
men—our thanks to all those who have 
worked so hard on this bill. I single out 
especially the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BELtL], who has introduced the bill 
and who has been so courteous and sym- 
pathetic to our views. I also express our 
appreciation to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, who have 
reported this bill out unanimously. 

Most of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express the thanks of the Filipino people 
to the American people. We who have 
suffered so grievously in defense of the 
American flag know—by this act—how 
well they wrought. We who have given 
of our blood and our treasure in the cause 
of freedom know that our choice was not 
in vain. 

‘Once again our brother Americans are 
living up to the covenant they have 
sealed with us. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I believe the House 
should know that the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, who has just 
spoken, distinguished gentleman and 
brave soldier that he is, is now suffering 
from recurrent malaria and rose from a 
sick bed this morning to make this most 
inspiring address before his colleagues in 
the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania | Mr. Stmpson!. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from the Philippines who preceded me 
has so ably and completely expressed 
the motivating factors which induced 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
bring this bill before this body. He so 
ably set forth those factors that I shall 
not attempt to enumerate them again. 
I realize that those factors are under- 
stood by all of the people in this great 
land of ours and that this body, by 
adopting unanimously if possible the bill 
now under consideration, will but do 
what our constituents would have us do 
for a people who have willingly and 
without stint given their all for us. I 
commend this bill to the most careful 
attention of this body and hope very 
much it may be passed by unanimous 
vote. 

I had the privilege of serving with the 
subcommittee in considering this legisla- 
tion. We worked long hours and we 
worked steadily. We then reported our 
recommendations to the full committee, 
headed by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHton]. In both in- 
stances we were ably assisted by Mr. Bea- 
man, the legislative counsel. The bill 
represents intense work, nonpartisan in 
nature, or perhaps I should say ex- 
tremely partisan in nature, amending 
that by adding the good judgment of 
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both our great political parties recog- 
nizes the worth whileness of this legisla- 
ticn, and in this instance the views of 
the two major parties of this country 
coincide. So, speaking for the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, we recom- 
mend and urge the passage of the bill. 

Its purpose, as we all know is to estab- 
lish mutually advantageous trade rela- 
tions between our country and the Philip- 
pines. So we provide for a period of free 
entry of goods to and from the Philip- 
pines. We limited that period of time 
because we are not a nation which uses 
permanently free trade as a national 
policy. 

There is another reason, however, that 
we limit that period. That is too, over 
a course of years, establish a substantial 
and solid relationship between our coun- 
try and the Philippines by which they 
in the world of free nations may do busi- 
ness not alone with us but wherein they 
may stand upon their own feet in the 
nations of the world. So we provide for 
an escalator or ladder application of 
the tariff which is increased by 5 per- 
cent each year for a period of years. 
At the end cf that time we believe that 
the Philippines will stand on their own, 
will have developed new markets all over 
the world, will be very friendly with all 
the nations of the world. 

There are some people who object to 
the provisions of the bill by which the 
allotment of the quotas made in the bill 
continues for a lengthly period of time. 
They are very apt to object because the 
allocation of those quotas is to be made 
by the newly established Philippine Gov- 
ernment. Still further, some will object 
because it is provided that the quotas 
to be made by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines shall be made on the basis of and 
to those individuals who were engaged 
in the production of the respective ar- 
ticles in 1940 or in some previous years. 
Those people will, with reason, call out 
that there is preference being given to 
the people who happened to have their 
money or their skill invested in the pro- 
duction of those articles in the Philip- 
pines sometime in the past. And they 
will continue and say that we are not 
giving a free opportunity to every Filipino 
citizen to secure a share of that quota. 
Your committee considered that point 
most carefully. They recognized that 
there is an argument in opposition to 
that expressed policy within this bill. 

The committee took advice from 
leaders of the Philippines, advice from 
representatives of different Government 
agencies here, and for a reason deemed 
well and sufficient adopted the policy I 
have just stated. The reason briefly 
and emphatically is that by providing 
this quota we take care of the man who 
lost most seriously as the result of the 
war; we are insuring that in the imme- 
diate future those men with the know- 
how in the Philippines will be enabled 
again to engage in their former occupa- 
tions, and we assure that those Ameri- 
cans and the nationals of other nations 
who see fit to invest their money within 
the Philippines will have the certainty 
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of a share of the quota, a certainty of 
the market for some years to come, as a 
result of which money will be invested 
and industry will pick up. It will, we 
hope, act as a spark plug to induce 
people from this country who have 
money for investment, who have the 
know-how and ability to produce crops 
in the Philippines to invest their money 
there and aid in the rccovery of that new 
nation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 
Mr. COLE of New York. Will the 


gentleman kindly explain what is meant 
by the word “quota”? Does that mean 
that these tonnages that the bill pro- 
vides are the maximum amount that 
may be imported from the Philippines 
or does it mean that that amount would 
come in duty free but that the Philip- 
pines might ship into this country quan- 
tities in excess of the quotas but that 
such excess would be subject to the nor- 
mal import taxes? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Such 
is correct with respect to some of the 
lesser items and particularly with re- 
spect to sugar, the major item to be 
imported. I may say that the quota 
with respect to sugar is absolute, that 
the 850,000 tons mentioned in the bill 
represents the maximum that may be 
shipped into the United States under 
the bill and tariff free for the first 8 
years. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But does that 
mean that the Philippines cannot ship 
into this country sugar in excess of 850,- 
000 tons if they pay the duty? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It 
does mean they may not ship in excess 
of 850,000 tons on any basis. 

I yield to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MILLs] to answer the question. 

Mr. MILLS. The quotas referred to in 
the bill are absolute quotas. They are 
duty-free quotas, and additional amounts 
over those duty-free quotas up to the 
maximum of the absolute quota may be 
shipped in in some instances, that is, 
where duty is paid on part of the abso- 
lute quota and the remaining part of the 
quota may come in free of duty; but the 
quotas mentioned in the bill are absolute, 
the maximum, that may come in from 
the Philippines within any 1 year. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am curious 
to know why it was thought necessary to 
limit the total amount that could be 
shipped into this country even though 
the usual import tax was paid on it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause, as was explained earlier, I may say 
to the gentleman from New York, it is to 
afford some protection to the producers 
in this country. 

Mr, COLE of New York. I assumed 
such protection was afforded by the im- 
port tax irrespective of whether the goods 
imported came from the Philippines, 
Cuba, Mexico, or some other nation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It was 
felt that in view of the probable excess 
production of sugar that might occur 
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some years in the future, it was well to 
avoid great overexpansion of that one 
crop in those islands. The committee 
took the position. as I recall, that it was 
highly advisabie that they diversify. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it would be highly desirable to 
have the crops over there diversified and 
their production diversified so that it will 
not encourage a great expansion in the 
production of sugar. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There is an- 
other question I would like to ask. As I 
understand it, under the present pro- 
visions of the reciprocal trade law if we 
grant to any foreign country a trade ben- 
efit that is more advantageous to that 
foreign country than has been granted 
heretofore to other countries, that same 
benefit will be extended to all countries 
of the world? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is right, under the most favored nation 
clause. 

Mr. COLE of New York. To what ex- 
tent is that policy modified by this bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It is 
not modified in the slightest. It means 
that if our country should agree with some 
other country to give a free tariff or a 
low tariff less than is applicable under 
the agreement with the Philippines, the 
Philippines would immediately have the 
advantage of it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This bill 
grants to the Philippines trade prefer- 
ences which no other country has with 
the United States. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there some- 
thing in this bill that suspends the op- 
eration of the reciprocal trade law, the 
most favored nation clause of the recipro- 
cal trade law, from the benefits of this 
bill that have been extended to all the 
other nations of the world? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. This 
is based upon an agreement. It applies 
only to the Philippines and the United 
States. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is true of 
any trade treaty that it is based upon 
agreement but what I want to make sure 
is, does this bill positively withhold from 
the operations of the reciprocal trade law 
the benefits this bill gives to the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Section 509 specifically 
provides no other country may get the 
benefits that we extend to the Philip- 
pine Islands under the so-called most- 
favored-nation procedure. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr.MILLS. There is an additional se¢- 
tion in the bill, section 506 or 507, which 
provides that we cannot enter into a re- 
ciprecal trade agreement with the Philip- 
pines during the life of the agreement to 


be made under title IV of the bill. We 
are further protected there. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Chairman, there are many people who 
will say that the Filipinos were not the 
only people who were active on our be- 
half in connection with the winning of 
the war, that many other nations of the 
world have suffered as greatly as the 
Philippine Islands. They will argue that 
we should do for those countries just 
what we are proposing to do for the Re- 
public of the Philippines. We should 
consider, however, that there is a marked 
distinction, without at the same time 
in any way belittling or lessening the 
great contribution that those other na- 
tions have made tous. We should recog- 
nize that this agreement to be made with 
the Philippines does not express a world- 
wide policy with respect to free trade 
or preferential treatment but, that, on 
the contrary, it is done specifically and 
methodically for that one particular 
country in whose welfare we have been 
greatly interested for many, many years. 
That country under a congressional act 
passed by this and the other body has 
been granted its freedom, that country, 
I repeat, in which we are so interested, 
that we will do all we can to help to 
make it the great nation we hope it will 
become. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, after 
having listened to the distinguished 
patriot, soldier, and statesman from the 
Philippine Islands, Gen. Cartos P. 
RoMuwto, there is very little that remains 
to be said about this bill, its objectives, 
and its great possibilities. I was in- 
spired and edified by the eloquence and 
the erudition of my good friend, General 
RoMut Lo, the Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were to advise the 
membership how best to analyze and un- 
derstand the pending Philippine trade 
bill before you, H. R. 5856, I would un- 
qualifiedly recommend a thorough read- 
ing of Report No. 1821, which was drafted 
with painstaking care and exactness by 
the committee and the experts who, 
throughout the consideration by the 
committee, worked right along with us. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of redrafting the original Bell bill, I 
know I voiced the sentiment of apprecia- 
tion of every member toward the experts 
and I do not confine this expression to 
the members of the subcommittee alone, 
but to the entire Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which ultimately reexamined and 
favorably passed upon the subcommit- 
tee’s work, 


This bill is most unusual in that it is, 
so far as I know, without precedent. 
Never before has the Congress been 
called upon to legislate in anticipation of 
a contingency such as is provided for in 
this bill. You will observe that until 
July 3, 1946, the provisions of the bill are 
binding not only upon the United States 
but also upon the Philippine Islands, 
which are an American dependency, but 
on the following day, July 4, 1946, the 
dependency becomes an independent 
country and obviously we could not legis- 
late to compel them to do anything; but 
it is provided that by agreements the 
objectives of the bill shall be met. We, 
of the committee, were advised that in 
all probability, following the electiors in 
the Philippine Islands, which occur in 
April, that the successful candidates and 
the newly elected President will make 
advance preparations for the fulfillment 
of the provisions contaired in the bill, 
with such modification, of course, as 
might be made by the Senate and in con- 
ference. In other words, we confidently 
believe that the Filipinos will conform 
with the provisions of the law as ex- 
pressed in the completed bill now before 
you. 

Perhaps the most important consider- 
ation before us involves the element of 
time. The Philippine Islands are dev- 
astated, the people destitute and desper- 
ate. There is not a single moment to 
lose. The committee worked under a 
severe handicap all of the time, realiz- 
ing the tragedy of the situation and the 
need for speed to correct the pressing 
needs of a heroic, though unfortunate, 
people. I am not going to take the time 
to go into any extensive or technical ex- 
planations. I will, however, touch upon 
a few high spots, leaving the technical 
and legal explanations to be made by 
the lawyer members of the committee. 
If I were not a member of the commit- 
tee, I would accept this bill in large 
measure on the basis of faith and the 
assurance by the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the intent and purpose is 
wholesome and genuine, which will pro- 
duce much good in the relationship be- 
tween the two countries and will serve 
as an example to the entire world. Its 
prime purpose is to rehabilitate the 
economy of the Philippine Islands and to 
restore the dignity of man and thus to 
bring about the maximum possible and 
the earliest possible restoration of a two- 
way trade between the Filipinos and the 
Americans. It is intended to induce 
capital, American capital which has been 
heavily entrenched in this Pacific para- 
dise, to resume its active and productive 
role in the rebuilding of the sugar mills, 
the mine tipples, the mills, and indus- 
try in general, in order to bring about 
prosperity among the Filipino people. 

If there had been another way which 
could have been provided instead of the 
outline contained in this bill, certainly I 
would have been happy to have gone 
along because it has been charged that 
the bill is one-sided, lop-sided, and even 
monopolistic—but there is no other way 
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cut. Capital will not go back into a dev- 
astated country without some assurance, 
at least for a specified period of time, 
and it is admitted that ample capital for 
rehabilitation of industries such as are 
in need in the Philippine Islands is avail- 
able in ample amounts only here in the 
United States. 

The period of time which affords the 
Philippines and their industry full or a 
graduated preference and protection 
covers 28 years. The forepart or the first 
8 years, the Philippines will enjoy free 
trade with the United States. The next 
20 years are, of course, tariff graduated 
at the rate of 5 percent per annum until 
the full duties are applicable. The bill 
before you which bears the name of our 
distinguished colleague, C. JASPER BELL, 
of Missouri, and which was rewritten by 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means is, of course, acceptable 
to me, though I felt all along that my 
idea, encompassed in a bill which I in- 
troduced on May 7, 1845, antedating this 
and other bills, provided for a 20-year 
suspension of the tariff provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, was 
preferable. My bill was preferable, in 
that it was a direct solution of a prob- 
lem, and preferable in that it was a short 
cut toward the objective. It was ad- 
mitted by High Commissioner Paul 
McNutt, by Maj. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
and even by Mr. Bell, that while they 
favored my bill, it was a matter of solv- 
ing at the same time other problems, and 
that required the expanded expression of 
the Bell bill. I must add here and now 
that my bill, providing for suspension of 
tariffs, was approved by both Houses of 
the Philippine Legislature as being the 
direct and the proper course. I am cer- 
tain, however, that everything will work 
out for the best; that the Philippine 
Government, after attaining the status 
of independence, will approve of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
in order to expedite consideration, jet- 
tisoned various and complicated provi- 
Sions which were contained in the orig- 
inal bill and have modified others, all 
in the interest of speed. This, of course, 
was done where we were convinced there 
could be no harm in delaying action on 
specific points. To illustrate, we have 
seen fit to touch lightiy on the question 
of immigration because it was felt that 
this was something which should be very 
carefully analyzed by the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction, by members who have 
handled this type of legislation through- 
out the years. The committee has modi- 
fied and simplified the phraseology per- 
taining to American citizens and Amer- 
ican corporations who are to benefit by 
the terms of this bill, provided further 
that this question, complex and impor- 
tant as it is, should be handled by exec- 
utive agreement. The committee was 
convinced that the experts’ advice was 
correct, that it would have taken 20 


more pages in the bill to properly cir- 
cumscribe the minimum of protection 
necessary for American citizens 


and 
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American people and to similarly safe- 
guard certain fundamental rights of the 
Pilipinos. In fact, we were not con- 
vinced that it could have been done un- 
less a great deal of time and extensive 
hearings were to have been held on the 
subject. The President and ultimately 
the Congress hold the leverage in the 
solution of this problem. 

The paragraph which refers specifi- 
cally to the ratio between American and 
Filipino currency was left intact and the 
explanations before the committee were 
considered sufficient. The purpose of 
this provision is to maintain at all times 
the value ratio of the Philippine peso 
at 2 pesos to 1 American dollar. Ob- 
viously, this will tend to maintain a 
stability of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and the Repub- 
lic of the Philippine Islands. In the dis- 
cussions before the committee, it was 
understood that this maintenance of rel- 
ative values, as expressed in the 2 pesos 
to 1 dollar in value, was to be reflected 
in every official currency move of the 
respective two Governments, and that it 
may he similarly registered in whatever 
fluctuations may occur on the interna- 
tional money market. If I may breathe 
into this legislation further life as ex- 
pressed by the committee on this point, 
I want to say that it is intended that 
whatever loss or gain may result in the 
rise or fall of the peso and the dollar 
shall affect the currencies on the basis 
of the expressed ratio. Benefits or 
losses shall accrue to the respective Gov- 
ernments in accordance with that for- 
mula. Should there at any time be a 
monetary devaluation it is assumed that 
the Filipinos will be treated fairly and 
equitably and will receive their propor- 
tion of a gain as they might be expected, 
under reverse circumstances, to share a 
loss. The principal objective of this 
provision is to maintain a stabilized and, 
all times, a fixed relationship between 
the Philippine peso and the American 
dollar. That is fundamental. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it 
is necessary that we should apologize 
for the legislation that is before the 
House today. No apology is required for 
the substance of H. R. 5856 except per- 
haps in one particular to which I shall 
refer in the course of these remarks. 
But, an apology is called for in the timing 
of this bill. It is long overdue. I think 
we all recognize that fact. 

The Philippines were first attacked on 
December 8, 1941. The islands were in- 
vaded a short time after. Corregidor 
surrendered in April of 1942. American 
forces landed on Leyte on October 20, 
1944. General MacArthur proclaimed 
the liberation of the islands on May 5, 
1945. That was almost 10 months ago. 
In those 10 months the Philippines have 
been restored to the Filipinos. The 
Japanese were driven out. Filipinos 
have been placed in control of the Com- 
monwealth government. But these 
islands are not the same islands they 
were on December 7, 1941. They were 
then the most prosperous area in the Far 
East. They were a democracy, a posses- 
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sion of the United States, scheduled for 
independence on July 4, 1946. They 
were an agricultural land, producing 
commodities needed in the United States 
and marketed in the United States by 
virtue of the free trade which the United 
States Congress had provided in 1909. 
They were America’s great experiment in 
colonial democracy. ‘There was no un- 
employment in the Philippines and there 
wes what passed for economic prosperity. 

In the rec2nt interval of 4 years there 
passed over the Philippines the tragic 
tidal wave of war. ‘Today the Philip- 
pines are destitute and devastated. The 
national economy has virtually ceased to 
exist. Millions are homeless. Hundreds 
of thousands are dead. Many are 
maimed and disabled. Every major city 
in the Philippines is a picture of carnage 
and destruction. The islands are with- 
out communications, one with another. 
The fields and farms are fallow. The 
lands are uncultivated. The people are 
confused and desperate. For 4 years the 
people of the Philippines fought our war, 
the war of the United States against 
Japan, against the Axis. It was not their 
war. Had they accepted Japanese dom- 
ination, they would have been like Thai- 
land or perhaps even Switzerland, un- 
touched and unravaged. But these peo- 
ple were American nationals. They had 
been American nationals for more than 
two generations. What is more, they 
were devoted to American ideals and 
American principles, to western demo- 
cratic ideals, principles, and institutions. 
They fought for us while our forces were 
gone from the islands. They fought 
with us when our forces returned to lib- 
erate the islands. 

But in the 10 months that have inter- 
vened between the liberation and today, 
the United States has done very little to 
recognize this valorous service of a great 
and heroic people. No other colonial 
people in the Far East, or any place else 
in the world, helped to any considerable 
extent in the war against the Axis. The 
Filipinos did. They tied down hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese troops that 
might have been used effectively against 
us elsewhere. They killed thousands of 
Japanese. They sacrificed thousands of 
their own in so doing. They sacrificed 
the fruits of their land in so doing. They 
sacrificed their national economy. 

There were thousands of Filipinos who 
burnt over their fields, who destroyed 
and flooded their mines, who sabotaged 
sugar mills and coconut shredding plants. 
There were thousands who went up into 
the hills and fought for long years with 
guerilla bands, who supplied our Army 
and Navy with essential military infor- 
mation, and kept the Japanese off bal- 
ance until American forces of liberation 
arrived. 

But since the liberation in return we 
have done precious little for the Philip- 
pines. We fed some of them for a while, 
we clothed some of them. But so far 
we have done nothing to rehabilitate the 
devastated land. We have done nothing 
to rehabilitate the destroyed economy. 
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In 1945 Congress enacted Public Law 
381 which created the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Commission consisting of 
United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, public members appointed by 
the President of the United States, and a 
like number of Filipinos appointed by 
the President of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth “to investigate all matters 
affecting post-war economy, trade, 
finance, economic stability, and reha- 
bilitation of the Philippine Islands.” 
That Commission of which Representa- 
tives BELL, WELCH, and MCGEHEE were 
members, studied the situation at great 
length. They presented a formula for 
the rehabilitation of Philippine econ- 
omy. That formula has been fitted into 
the bill now before us. 

When the Congress passed the Philip- 
pine Independence Act back in 1934, 
nobody had any idea that a war was 
coming in 1941 that would devastate the 
Philippines. Under the terms of the 
Independence Act, the Philippines were 
scheduled to get their independence on 
July 4, 1946. A 10-year period was pro- 
vided for the adjustment of the Philip- 
pine national economy to independence. 
Gradually imcreasing tariffs were pro- 
vided to accustom Philippine exports to 
American tariffs. But even in 1934 it was 
acknowledged that the United States had 
an obligation to the Philippines which 
was not being met by the terms of the 
Philippine Independence Act. It was 
provided in the Independence Act that a 
trade conference be held a year before 
independence to consider postindepend- 
ence trade relations. But almost at the 
beginning of the independence adjust- 
ment period came the war. The war 
upset the entire independence adjust- 
ment program. ‘The war devastated the 
Philippines. 

Today we are faced by the fact that 
in 3 months, the Philippines will be- 
come independent. It is not to the in- 
terest of the United States to withhold 
the grant of independence. We want to 
give the Philippines their independence 
because we want to show the world that 
the United States, as a nation, keeps its 
word. But unless we make the Philip- 
pines capable of survival as a nation we 
will have failed in all our efforts in the 
Philippines and in the Far East. We will 
have betrayed the faith and confidence 
of 18,000,000 Filipinos in democracy as 
a way of life. We will have told the bil- 
lion and a half people of the Far East 
that the United States is willing to grant 
a colony its independence but not to 
insure the independent survival of a peo- 
ple who sacrificed their nation in our be- 
half. We will have told the world that 
democracy is good for the United States, 
but we are not interested in its continua- 
tion any place else. 

For 45 years we have kept the Philip- 
pines tied to us economically. Because 
we needed Philippine products, we ad- 
mitted those products into the United 
States market duty-free. These products 
included hemp, copra, coconut oil, sugar, 
and tobacco. Today we still need those 
products. Other nations need them too, 
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but cannot pay for them. We can pay 
for them but the Philippines cannot af- 
ford to produce those products unless 
they can come here without payment of 
duty. 

Today the Philippines are exporting 
practically nothing, except perhaps a 
little copra and hemp. If we give the 
Islands some sort of assurance that their 
products can be sold here for some time 
to come, American and Filipino capital 
will be reinvested. The ravaged and 
damaged sugar mills, sugar lands, coco- 
nut groves, and coconut processing plants 
will be repaired. The only condition un- 
der which this will take place is the con- 
dition provided by H. R. 5856. The least 
we can do to rehabilitate the Philippines 
is to give the Islands a chance to recover 
their prewar economy. After they have 
rehabilitated that economy, they can 
move in the direction of nondependence 
upon the American market. This bill, 
extending free trade and preferential 
trade relations, is the only formula which 
will lure the only available capital into 
the Philippines. It will incidentally give 
American capital a chance and an in- 
ducement to assist in the rehabilitation 
of these islands. 

That is the whole purpose of H. R. 5856. 
There is no other purpose. There is no 
ulterior motive or design. We are not 
protecting vested interests, American or 
otherwise. There are no vested interests 
in the Philippines today, properly speak- 
ing. The islands are a wasteland. We 
are not furthering imperialism. We are 
not trying to prevent the Filipinos from 
working out their own destiny. We 
merely want to give the Filipinos a 
chance to start up an economy that will 
provide jobs and income for government, 
that will provide a basis on which the 
Filipino people will be able to stand and 
survey their own democratic potentials. 

American commodity interests are not 
prejudiced by this legislation. I speak as 
a representative of a great industrial dis- 
trict of the United States. In my city of 
Detroit, automobiles, machine tools, dies, 
and other industrial equipment, chemi- 
cals and a thousand and one other things 
are manufactured. I think that the 
United States will benefit considerably by 
having a market in the Philippines in 
which we can sell these products. These 
are not the only products this country 
sells in the Philippines. We sell canned 
goods, shoes, electrical equipment, and 
construction machinery. In 1940 we sold 
$105,000,000 worth of goods to the Philip- 
pine Islands. In 1946 we will probably 
sell even more. But the Philippines can- 
not continue to buy from us unless we 
buy from them. The only goods we can 
buy from them are the natural products 
of their fields and farms. They cannot 
sell those products to us, as devastated 
as they are by war, unless we let them 
in duty-free for a while, unless we give 
them a duty preferential for a stated 
number of years. 

Now in this bill we have provided 
quotas for some of the major Philippine 
commodities. These quotas are the same 
as those granted Philippine commodities 
before the war. These quotas are the 





same as those evolved during the past 45 
years in an effort to protect domestic 
commodities. In this bill domestic com- 
modity interests are thoroughly pro- 
tected. They will have as much protec- 
tion as they had in 1940 and it is needed 
in a lesser degree. We are merely recog- 
nizing in this bill the fact that the Philip- 
pines need today, more than ever, a 
breathing space in which to adjust them- 
selves to the wonderful adventure of in- 
dependence, and to recover from the 
tragic experience of the war. 

In this bill, unfortunately, the Ways 
and Means Committee decided to make 
a cut in the Philippine sugar quota. 

That cut amounts to 102,000 short tons. 
Before the war, the Philippines had an 
absolute sugar quota of approximately 
1,000,000 short tons. Under the terms of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Act, 
the Philippines had a guaranteed duty- 
free quota of 952,000 short tons. That 
quota was further guaranteed to the 
Philippines under the world sugar 
agreement. Now we are going to recog- 

iz2 Philippine heroism during the war, 
our long-standing obligation to the 
Philippines by slashing 102,000 short tons 
from the Philippine quota. Some may 
think that this will benefit domestic in- 
terests. I come from a State which pro- 
duces a considerable amount of beet 
suger. I cannot see how this proposed 
action will benefit Michigan by one 
pound of beet sugar. Even if it. did, I 
could not in good conscience approve 
this niggardly action, which tells the 
world that we are weighing in the bal- 
ance 102,000 short tons of sugar quota 
against the unlimited heroism and sacri- 
fices of a great people in the cause of 
democracy. What a cheap way of pay- 
ing off our obligation. What a miserly 
way of reckoning our debt to a heroic 
people. Let me tell the members of the 
committee today that in my opinion 
America will not benefit from this short- 
sighted action. The only interests which 
can possibly benefit will be the Cuban 
sugar interests, already grown rich on 
the profits of this war. I cannot pass 
over this bill without expressing my dis- 
appointment for this action. We are 
here engaged in a great generous gesture 
toward our heroic wards, toward a people 
who saved us billions of dollars and thou- 
sands of lives, and yet we have under- 
taken to haggle over 100,000 tons of a 
sugar quota, which we would withhold 
as a sop to some group which has not 
known the terrors and sacrifies of war. 

One other aspect of this bill which I 
would like to refer to again is the immi- 
gration provision. I felt that in draw- 
ing the formula for post-independence 
relations between the United States and 
the Philippines, we should include some 
provision recognizing the Filipinos as a 
people worthy of the same consideration 
we accord other less worthy peoples who 
are under our laws already eligible for 
naturalization. However, all we have 
seen fit to do in this bill is to provide 
.for the immigration of Americans into 
the Philippines to assist in the work of 
rehabilitation. I must say that the 
House has already expressed itself on 
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the subject of Filipino naturalization in 
a bill which is now pending in the Senate. 
We feel that Filipinos are certainly as 
worthy as Chinese and Indians in being 
eligible for naturalization. It is my hope 
that the Senate will see its way clear to 
making a proper decision in this matter. 

I believe that in H. R. 5856 the inter- 
ests of the United States are deeply in- 
volved. I feel that this is one of the 
most important bills which has faced 
the House this year. I know that many 
millions of people in the United States 
and many more millions outside the 
United States have their eyes on us 
today. I hope that we can justify the 
high confidence that the people of the 
world have in the enlightenment and 
gratitude of the United States. Should 
we fail to act today with open hearts and 
with generous remembrance of cur obli- 
gations and interests in the Orient, we 
will have failed to keep faith with those 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
died to maintain our Nation’s greatness. 

Seldom, if ever, are the experts, who 
worked with the committee called upon 
to grapple with such unprecedented, 
complicated, and important problems as 
have been dealt with in this legislation. 
As chairman of the subcommittee hav- 
ing to do with the rewriting of the bill 
before you, I want to express the appre- 
ciation of the subcommittee and, in fact, 
the entire Committee on Ways and 
Means, to the chief counsel of our legis- 
lative staff, Mr. Middleton Beaman, and 
to the gentlemen whose names I insert 
in the REcorpD: 

Mr. Cyril E. Heileman, Office of Tax 
Legislative Council, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Eugene F. Bogan, attorney, Chief 
Counsel's Office, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Mr. W. E. Higman, Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner, Bureau of Customs. 

Mr. Walter Hollis, Department of 
State. 

Mr. E. G. Martin, Tariff Commission. 

Mr. P. F. Burnham, Tariff Commission. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia I[Mr. 
NEELY ]}. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, during 
the last 6 months the Government has 
most justifiably and commendably helped 
many thousands of underpaid employees 
of private industry to obtain deserved 
increases in their compensation. But 
unfortunately the Government, unmind- 
ful of the gospel truth that those who 
fail to provide for their own are worse 
than infidels, has almost compietely 
ignored the distressing plight of multi- 
tudes of Federal employees whose crying 
necessity for additional pay is neither 
doubted nor denied. 

When the toilers in private industry 
have asked for fish the Government has 
permitted no one to give them serpents. 
But in recent months when those on the 
Government’s pay roll have asked for 
bread they have received a stone. In 
the circumstances, it was highly encour- 
aging to learn from the Recorp that the 
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distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.pH], 
favors legislation which will authorize 
an increase cf not less than 18% per- 
cent in the salaries or wages of Federal 
workers. 

May I not inquire of the able chair- 
man: how soon his committee may be 
expected to report to the House the leg- 
islative proposal necessary to accomplish 
this result, because, in my opinion, prac- 
tically all the Members of this body are 
eager for an opportunity to demonstrate 
with their votes their desire to do justice 
to the hosts of Federal employees whose 
application to their tacks, fidelity to their 
duty, and service to their country never 
have been and never will be surpassed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, my 
able colleague from West Virginia has 
given me the opportunity, by invitation, 
to answer a question and to couple it 
with an observation. The Committee 
on the Civil Service this afternoon took 
action reporting favorably to this body 
legislation which would bring about a 
merited increase to the employees of the 
Federal Government based upon the fig- 
ure of 1842 per centum which the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEELyY] 
has indicated, has been urged. 

That legislation involving, also, we be- 
lieve, meritorious provisions other than 
just a percentage increase, will be 
brought to the House floor, we trust, 
during next week. 

It is a fallacy we can ill afford to 
allow to go unchallenged, those who 
attempt to say that the employees of the 
Federal Government are not capable and 
conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. I think, as the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NrELy] has so ap- 
propriately said, that these workers do 
give a good account of themselves. Cer- 
tainly we should reward them in a fair 
degree. We should all agree that the 
Government service should be operated 
with the fewest number of employees, 
but those who are on the pay roll should 
certainly have proper compensation. 
They merit our concern and assistance. 

Mr. NEELY. May we also assume that 
the chairman will ask the Rules Com- 
mitte to bring the matter before the 
House at an early date? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hope to go before 
that committee on Tuesday and request 
a rule, so that the pay-raise bill may be 
on the floor by Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. NEELY. I thank the gentleman 
for those encouraging words. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlemian from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
thoroughly in favor of this legislation. 
I cannot let this opportunity go by with- 
out personally and publicly expressing 
my appreciation for the efforts that 
were rendered our committee by General 
Romulo and by Mr. Beaman, and also 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BEL], of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. In addition to those, I want to 
express a word of appreciation for Mr. 
Martin of the Tariff Commission, who 
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has been working so diligently with our 
committee advising us as to the effects 
of the tariff situation insofar as this 
legislation is concerned. I say that Iam 
in favor of this legislation because it 
seems to me that we as the guardian of 
the Philippines, as it were, for many 
years past, now see our ward going out 
into the world of nations by itself, not 
altogether in the manner that we had 
anticipated because we thought that 
when the time of independence came the 
Philippines would go forth as a prosper- 
ous young nation. Instead of that, by 
reason of their fidelity to the United 
States, by reason of their loyaity to us 
when we were in our war with Japan, 
they now go forth as a nation pretty well 
poverty-stricken, as a nation whose 
capital city has been razed almost to the 
ground, as a nation that looks now to us 
with hope and at the same time looks 
forward to July 4th of this year with the 
confidence and with the courage that 
have characterized the Philippine peo- 
ple in the past. 

This legislation will aid in the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and future de- 
velopment of our gallant ally. It sets a 
new pattern in history, because even be- 
fore the new Philippine nation is born 
we are seeking to give it aid and encour- 
agement. 

There are some who have their doubts 
as to the wisdom of the establishment 
of a Filipino republic. Be that as it may, 
the Filipinos have ever aspired to na- 
tionhood, the fulfillment of that aspira- 
tion is only a few months off. To the 
new Filipino republic, good luck and 
Godspeed. 

Mr DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I move that the Commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cooper, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. ZmmMeEr- 
maN, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5856) to provide for trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL (at the request of Mr. 
MartTINn of Massachusetts) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CONTROL OF BARBITURATES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and include 
as part of my remarks the Senate bill, 
S. 1986. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very much encouraged to 
learn today that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the Senate re- 
ported out unanimously, I understand, 
the bill (S. 1986) fer the control of bar- 
biturates. I am interested in a bill 
which will go to the Committee on Ways 
and Means in order to have Government 
control all over the country of the very 
dangerous drugs which are derivatives 
of barbital which has ‘caused so much 
suffering to young people and caused a 
good many deaths among older people. 
They do not realize it is a cumulative 
drug and should o:uly be taken under a 
doctor’s prescription. It is very bene- 
ficial in many cases if properly used but 
indiscriminate use as exists today is a 
very dangerous thing. 

The Senate bill is as follows: 

S. 1986 
A bill to regulate the manufacture, sale, dis- 
tribution, and use of barbiturates in the 

District of Columbia, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (n) 
of section 1 of the act of June 20, 1938 (52 
Stat. 785), is hereby amended by inserting 
immediately after the word “cannabis,” the 
word “barbiturates.” 

Src. 2. Section 1 of the act of June 20 
1938, is hereby further amended by adding 
the following new subsection (t) at the end 
thereof: 

“(t) ‘Barbiturates’ means the salts of bar- 
bituric acid (malonylurea), any derivative of 
such acid or of any of its salts, or any prepa- 
ration or mixture of any such salt or deriva- 
tive.” 

Sec. 3. Section 23 of the act of June 2U, 
1938, providing penalties, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(23) Penalties: Any person violating any 
provision of this chapter, or of any regulation 
made by the Board of Pharmacy under 
authority of said sections, shall upon convic- 
tion be punished, for the first offense, by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and for any subsequent offense by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000, and by imprisonment for not less 
than 3 years nor more than 10 years. In 
imposing sentences upon such subsequent 
offenders, nothing contained in the Indeter- 
minate Sentence Act of July 15, 1932, as 
amended, shall be construed as authorizing a 
minimum term of imprisonment of less than 
3 years.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SrrRINcER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


DOES THE RANK AND FILE OF THE AMER- 


ICAN LEGION SUPPORT THE WYATT 
HOUSING BILL? 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with great interest the statement 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 24, which was made by the 
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national commander of the American 
Legion, with respect to the housing bill 
which has been before Congress, and 
which is not yet completed. I must ad- 
mit that I was somewhat surprised when 
I read that statement, and I was also 
surprised when I read in that statement 
that the American Legion would fully 
support the so-called Wyatt plan for 
housing as the same appeared in the 
original bill, presented to the House by 
the gentleman from Texas, Representa- 
tive Parmsn. While that statement may 
ke the view of the national commander 
upon that subject, if he was correctly 
quoted, and it may be the view of the 
legislative committee, cr some of the 
executive committee, but I am certain, 
in my humble judgment, that this view 
is not the view of the rank and file of 
the members of our great organization. 
I make that statement because I have 
received many letters from the members 
of the local posts of the American Legion 
on this very question, and those mem- 
bers, without exception, urge that the 
terrific spending of the taxpayers’ money 
be materially curtailed by the Federal 
Government, and that the imposition of 
taxes upon the people, and the veterans, 
be tempered and reduced, if possible, at 
the earliest opportunity. May I also 
state, for the Recorp that there are 
many members of the American Legion 
now serving in the Congress of the 
United States, and I am confident the 
pronouncement made by the national 
commander is not in accord with the 
view of many of those members, and I 
am definitely certain that the statement 
so made is not fully in accordance with 
my own view upon this subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I compli- 
ment the gentleman for bringing this 
matter to the attention of this body and 
the country. We recognize that the gen- 
tleman was one of the original members 
who attended the American Legion Con- 
vention in St. Louis. Am I not correct? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. And the 
gentleman was the first department 
commander of the American Legion in 
the State of Indiana? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was so honored by 
our veterans in Indiana. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I, too, was 
interested in this release by Commander 
Stelle, and on yesterday I wired him and 
asked for information relative to his au- 
thority in making that release. Like- 
wise I addressed a telegram to the chair- 
man of the legislative committee, Wil- 
liam Doyle, of Boston, Mass., asking him 
by what authority his committee acted. 
So far I have had no word on that 
subject. 

Does the gentleman think that under 
the circumstances the commander is us- 
ing this method of playing politics? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It may be. I am not 
certain. I hope not. We have even 


avoided any political implications in the 
I hope the national 


American Legion. 
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commander will not so conduct himself. 
I want to thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin for that obser- 
vation. He is a past commander of the 
American Legion in his own State. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin served in an 
outstanding and highly creditable man- 
ner as department commander of the 
American Legion in that great State of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked tire- 
lessly in the American Legion since its 
organization. I attended the first cau- 
cus, held in St. Louis. I served as the 
first department commander of this 
great organization in the State of 
Indiana. As such State commander I 
helped formulate the policies of the 
American Legion at the first national 
convention, held in Minneapolis. Since 
that time I have served as national exec- 
utive committeeman, for the State of 
Indiana, and many other positions, and 
by reason of the continuous service since 
the formation of our great organization 
down to the present moment I have 
some knowledge of the manner whereby 
every important question is determined 
by its members, and thereafter carried 
into effect by the national officers. 

At this point, may I say that I do not 
know what action, if any, the national 
legislative committee has taken upon 
this subject of housing, and I do not 
know what action, if any, the national 
executive committee has taken upon 
this subject. However, I do know that 
the national convention of the American 
Legion did not take any action whatso- 
ever upon the subject of housing for vet- 
erans. The mandates of the American 
Legion come from the members of our 
organization by way of resolutions 
adopted by the delegates from every 
Legion post in nationel convention as- 
sembled. Therefore, any pronounce- 
ment made upon this highly important 
subject by the national commander, or 
by the legislative or executive commit- 
tee, does not come from the lips of the 
rank and file of the members of our great 
organization—because they have not had 
any opportunity to express themselves 
upon this important subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to advise the na- 
tional commander, the people and the 
country, and all of the members of the 
American Legion, that it is the express 
wish of every Member of Congress, and 
it is the wish of every member of the 
American L2gion who is now a Member 
of Congress, and it is my personal wish, 
that we secure houses and homes for our 
veterans. We want every veteran given 
the full opportunity to rehabilitate him- 
self, and we wish to aid in securing a 
home in which the veteran may reestab- 
lish himself and his family, and we will 
do everything that is proper in order to 
attain that end. I will personally do 
everything within my power to aid in 
making it possible for every veteran to 
secure such house and home promptly 
and at the very lowest cost possible. 

From the statement, which I have 
read, which is attributed to the national 
commander, it is fair to assume that it is 
his wish to pay a vast amount of money 
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in subsidies, in this housing program, and 
thereby impose upon every veteran, of 
the late war and of all wars, an addi- 
tional tax in order to secure the funds 
necessary with which to pay that sub- 
sidy proposed by the Wyatt-sponsored 
bill, which subsidy would be paid to the 
precessors of all kinds and types of build- 
ing materials and supplies. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have listened with in- 
terest to the very fine statement which 
the gentleman from Indiana has made. 
I know there is no man in this House 
or in America who has greater interest 
than the gentleman from Indiana for the 
veterans of this or any other war. What 
I should like to know is whether Mr. 
Wyatt has made it crystal clear who is 
to get these subsidies. I have been try- 
ing to find out whether they are to be 
paid to the veterans to pay a part of the 
cost of the home or who is to get these 
subsidies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in an- 
swer to my distinguished colleague that 
is a matter which has been left entirely 
uncertain and undefined. It would be 
my guess that these subsidies would be 
paid to the producers or processors of 
building materials in order to make up 
the difference between the price ceiling 
which is fixed by the OPA, and which 
now constitutes a bottleneck, in bringing 
materials of this kind to the people of 
this country for specific use in building. 

Mr. JENSEN. But is it not a fact that 
every person that we know of who is 
interested in the building-material game, 
from the laboring man to the mill that 
produces the lumber, the carpenters, 
contractors, and everybody feels that 
such a program will not produce the 
houses or the material? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is needed is an 
adjustment of price ceilings which the 
OPA now allows. If they are properly 
adjusted with this great productive ca- 
pacity that we have in America, does 
not the gentleman agree that if Amer- 
ican ingenuity is given the green light, 
that within a year or two we shall pos- 
sibly have 4,000,000 homes instead of 
2,700,000? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct and I agree entirely with 
what he has said. Before World War II. 
without any extended effort, we pro- 
duced and constructed 1,000,000 homes in 
1 year. We can build if we can secure 
materials. 

Following the line of argument I was 
pursuing, the payment of these subsi- 
dies would mean, of course, that our vet- 
erans would have a material portion of 
the same to pay in their taxes. 

That tax would be in addition to the 
present taxes which they have imposed 
upon them. Our veterans have again 
become taxpayers. If this proposed 
plan, now advocated by the national 
commander, should finally be adopted, 
then every veteran of World War II and 
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every veteran of every war, and the peo- 
ple generally, will feel the heavy burden 
of this added imposition. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all read the 
story in the local newspapers of date 
March 26, in which it is evidently recog- 
nized that since the OPA has taken no 
action in lifting the price ceilings on all 
kinds and types of building materials and 
supplies, even in a small percentage, that 
scme additional action must be taken, 
and we discovered the following article: 

The Government today issued its long- 
awaited stop order on virtually all new less 
essential construction to save building ma- 
terials for the emergency veterans’ housing 
Program. 

That stop order will be helpful. How- 
ever, even before that stop order was is- 
sued, I am convinced if the national 
commander had given this problem his 
careful study and analysis he would have 
determined that if the OPA would lift 
its ceiling on prices for all kinds and 
types of building material and supplies, 
only a very small percent, that would 
have been an incentive to processors 
and producers of such materials, thus 
making them available for use in this 
emergency veterans’ housing program, 
What we need in this program is build- 
ing materials. Red tape will not pro- 
duce building materials, and it will not 
produce houses and homes for veterans. 
Even the so-called stop order will not 
produce building materials, but it will 
take those articles away from other con- 
struction, such as commercial building, 
radio stations, and other needed expan- 
sions, but it will not encourage the proc- 
essors and producers. The substantial 
manner in which building materials of 
all kinds may be made available, with- 
out imposing an additional burden upon 
the veterans and the people, is for the 
OPA to relieve the tension by lifting, in 
part only, the ceilings upon those es- 
sential articles for building these vet- 
erans’ homes—and then we will secure 
houses. Our veterans do not want addi- 
tional taxes imposed up them; they are 
already bowed down under the weight 
and burden of taxes. Our veterans want 
“to experience freedom upon their return 
home from their frightful experiences 
of World War II, and the veterans in 
this legislative body want to aid them 
in attaining that freedom which they so 
richly deserve. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to read part 
of a letter that I have received today 
from a prefabricated housing company 
m my district: 

We have in mind making about seven dif- 
ferent plans, copies of which are enclosed. 
Have everything in this letter except the 
basic plan, which consists of either 16 by 24 
or 20 by 24, divided into a 12-foot living room, 
a kitchen, and a bedroom. 

Every day we have GI’s wanting this 
type house. We have had some experience 
with building immediately after the First 
World War, and neither of us want to see the 
samy thing happen to GI's as it did at that 
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time. You know if they build $4,000, $5,000, 
or $6,000 homes, they will be the rest of their 
lives trying to pay for it. Most of them want 
one of the small plans such as enclosed. 
They can buy the 20 by 24, three rooms, at 
$635 and on up to $900 for the 20 by 32. By 
the way, we are making all these 2 feet longer, 
such as 24 feet and 32 feet, instead of as 
shown. Doesn’t cost much more and gives 
a lot better job. 3 


Wyatt talks about four, five, six, and 
seven thousand dollar homes. This pre- 
fabricated housing company in my dis- 
trict will furnish these houses at the 
prices quoted which are, of course, f. o. b. 
factory. Foundations and utilities, such 
as bathrooms and kitchens, are not in- 
cluded. I want to get this in the REcorp 
to show what good prefabricated houses 
built along conventional designs, with 
good lumber, can be bought for instead 
of a lot of these tin cans and glass cages 
that they are trying to palm off on the 
American veterans. .What we need to 
obtain is lumber and building materials. 
When these are available we will con- 
struct the homes for veterans. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his splendid observation. 
We need the building materials, and when 
these are available—and OPA can aid in 
making these essential materials avail- 
able for every veteran’s home—then we 
can go forward in this emergency veter- 
ans’ program. We want to obtain homes 
for our veterans promptly and at a low 
cost to them. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 

Under previous special order, the gen- 
tleman from Masachusetts [Mr. PHIL- 
BIN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


JEROME KERN 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
feel greatly remiss if I were not to make 
some reference in the House to the recent 
and most lamented passing of the great 
American composer, Jerome Kern, whose 
sudden and unexpected death shocked 
and deeply grieved music lovers through- 
out the world. 

Naturally our sympathy and con- 
dolences are extended to Mrs. Kern and 
members of his family for their irrepa- 
rable loss. But it is the Nation that has 
sustained by his death a loss that cannot 
adequately be measured by mere mortal 
words. 

For more than 30 years the charming, 
sprightly music of Jerome Kern has 
brought pleasure, relaxation, and uplift 
to millions of our people. He was a pro- 
lific writer of tuneful melodies but always 
maintained the highest professional 
standards. There was something truly 
worth while in even his most obscure 
compositions. He never wrote a tune 
that did not possess some quality of 
rhythmic, melodic merit. 

As a very young man, I can vividly re- 
member the deep and thrilling impres- 
sion I received from his music. Through- 
out the years I have followed his compo- 
sitions with fidelity because Jerome 
Kern, more than any modern composer, 
seemed to me best to typify, best to 
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exemplify and express in music the spirit 


of the Nation. His melodies were as 
broad in range as the country itself and 
covered as many moods as flit over the 
human consciousness. Some of his tunes 
had an ecstatic gayety; some took on the 
quality of nostalgic American folk songs; 
while others possessed the sparkle of 
romance. 

Jerome Kern’s tunes were unpredict- 


able. They followed a pattern all his 
own. They were never hackneyed or 
commonplace. They elevated the spirit. 


and stimulated the senses with a whole- 
some fervor of the joy of living. His 
talents in his field were unexcelled by 
any American composer and, in my opin- 
ion, he will rank as one of the greatest 
composers of popular music of all time. 
It is little wonder that the immortal Vic- 
tor Herbert early singled him out to he 
his successor in writing beautiful music 
for the American people. 

In the life of our country we have had 
few such talented and gifted artists as 
Jerome Kern. Perhaps he marks the 
end of the most romantic period of music 
in American history, although I hope 
this will not be the case. I hope that 
others will take up his task where he left 
off, but when one thinks of Kern’s music, 
one must admit that there are few con- 
temporary composers approaching his 
standards. Perhaps Sigmund Romberg, 
Rudolf Friml, Cole Porter, and Richard 
Rogers would be the only remaining fig- 
ures in this school, but when I name 
them because of the luster and outstand- 
ing quality of their work, I do not mean 
to disparage many other popular com- 
posers who are making outstanding con- 
tributions to current American music. 

From a personal standpoint, I am 
deeply appreciative of the high standard 
attained by many contemporary com- 
posers and am especially interested in 
the efforts of my intimate and loyal 
friend, John Redmond, whose work in 
the popular field has been so conspicuous 
and holds out such brilliant promise. 

Kern was a modest man, and he never 
permitted his great professional and 
financial success to go to his head. He 
had few close friends, and he worked and 
lived for his art. He was possessed of 
the rarest taste and discrimination in 
securing effective orchestration and 
staging for his matchless melodies and 
often worked for hours, days, and weeks 
to get the effect he desired. 

His compositions were universal. It is 
a long, wide step from the lilting, lovely 
tunes of Oh Boy and Sonny to the 
stirring music of Ol’ Man River, but to 
Jerome Kern, greatly gifted soul, it was 
an easy transition. He wrote about the 
simple things of everyday life, and that 
was his appeal to the millions of Ameri- 
cans who found in his melodies and 
themes some counterpart in their own 
lives. 

Kern never was “high hat,” person- 
ally or musically. He thoroughly loved 
rausic .and took just as much satisfac- 
tion and pleasure out of his “swing” and 
“boogie woogie” as he did from his more 
soulful melodies. In this sense he may 
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be said to have marched along with the 
times, although I have never thought 
and do not think that all modern forms 
of music are necessarily evidence of 
artistic progress and advancement. 

Throughout future years Americans 
will continue to sing the beautiful, touch- 
ing songs, the joyous melodies, the ap- 
pealing tunes which he wrote, and many 
of his works will be written into the folk- 
lore of American music. Songs like Ol’ 
Man River will certainly live as long 
as American folk music is sung. 

Kern wrote many melodies which, like 
those of his friend and admirer, Victor 
Herbert, from whom he drew so much 
inspiration, will enjoy popularity as long 
a. human beings are touched by the 
beauty, appeal, spirituality, and rapture 
of music. Rapture is perhaps the word 
which best describes Jerome Kern's 
music. It has the power to enthuse, the 
power of transporting our people away 
from everyday humdrum, trials, and 
tribulations and lifting them into the 
comforting, invigorating spheres of 
imagination and delight. 

I could not here recount the many 
outstanding works of Jerome Kern, nor 
can I adequately treat or credit the many 
lyric writers who collaborated with him 
to make his songs so remarkable. 

In their wide scope, his works em- 
braced a fundamental philosophy, a rev- 
erence for eternal verities, contempla- 
tion and reflection of things outside 
mundane existence, an infectious spark 
of the joy and zest of living, or a pro- 
found understanding of human emotions. 

Jerome Kern is gone. All that was 
mortal of him has been assigned to the 
nameless dust. But we have no doubt 
that his spirit will live on in his im- 
mortal melodies to bring joy and happi- 
ness to our people throughout the years, 
to refresh the lonely and to inspire all 
those who love good music with some 
better sense of the true nobility of life. 

Jerome David Kern was born on Janu- 
ary 27, 1885. At the time his family 
was living on Sutton Place, in New York 
City, and it was there that, as a boy 
barely of school age, his musical career 
began. First, there were piano lessons 
for himself and his two brothers from 
their mother, and later on Jerome, at 
least, “graduated” to a more professional 
teacher living nearby. When the boy 
was 10 the family moved to Newark, 
N. J., and while at the high school there 
he played organ for the school assembly 
in addition to composing music for and 
he!ping direct the school shows. 

..fter graduating from high school in 
Newark in 1902, Kern continued his mu- 
sical studies at the New York College of 
Music, where his eminent teachers in- 
cluded Alexander Lambert and Paolo 
Gallico, and also undertook the study of 
harmony under a private teacher, Austin 
Pierce. His real ambition in those days, 
however, was to complete his musical 
studies in Europe, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion—but here he ran up 
against the not unusual parental ob- 
jections, particularly on the part of his 
father. For a while it looked as though 
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Jerome were fated to become a perma- 
nent member cf the elder Kern’s mer- 
chandising concern; but when one of the 
boy’s first deals left the Kerns in not-so- 
proud possession of 200 pianos instead of 
only 2, as planned, the father decided 
that his son might, after all, be better 
suited for music than for business. 

During the next few years Kern made 
several trips to Europe, studying both in 
Germany and in England. In between 
times he held a number of jobs in New 
York, the first of which was with the 
Olid Lyceum Publishing Co. as a pianist 
and song plugger at a salary of several 
dollars a week. Later he became con- 
nected with the music-publishing firm 
of T. B. Harms, in which he eventually 
came to be vice president. It was at an 
early pre-swing jam session in a back 
room at Harms that the aging Victor 
Herbert is reported to have clapped the 
budding composer on the shoulder and 
remarked, “Here is the young man who 
will inherit my mantle.” 

The American public’s introduction to 
the future musical heir of Victor Herbert 
came in 1910, when Kern rewrote and 
provided the original music for a New 
York show of thus far dubious merit 
called Mr. Wix, of Wickham. The re- 
sult was no masterpiece, but apparently 
the solid musical foundation and the 
native melodic gift of the young com- 
poser were unmistakable. The critic, 
Alan Dale, inquired, “Who is this Jerome 
Kern, whose music towers in an Eiffel 
way above the average primitive hurdy- 
gurdy accompaniment of the present-day 
musical comedy?” In 1911 appears the 
first original Kern score for Broadway, 
The Red Petticoat, which achieved a 
mild success; and then, 3 years later, 
came The Girl From Utah and the first 
of the true Kern song hits, They Didn’t 
Believe Me. 

Perhaps the most famous of the early 
Kern songs, however, was the Magic 
Melody in Nobody Home, dating from 
1915, when the composer was already 
well on his way_to the top of the mu- 
sical-comedy ladder. The effect this 
song had upon thinking musicians, as 
well as upon the musical public at large, 
is indicated by the late Carl Engel, one- 
time chief of the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, in an essay on jazz 
written in 1922. “A young man,” writes 
Engel, “gifted with musical talent and 
unusual courage, has dared to introduce 
into his tune a modulation which was 
nothing extraordinary in itself, but 
which marked a change, a new regime 
in American popular music. It was just 
the thing that the popular composer in 
the making had been warned against by 
the wise ones as a thing too “highbrow” 
for the public to accept. They were the 
foolish prophets. The public not only 
liked it; they went mad over it. And 
well they might; for it was a relief, a 
liberation * * *, unless I am very 
much mistaken, The Magic Melody, 
by Mr. Jerome Kern, was the opening 
chorus of an epoch.” 

In 1915, however, Kern was no doubt 
too busy composing one musical comedy 





score after another to spend much time 
thinking about new epochs. That year 
marked the beginning of probably the 
greatest decade in the history of Ameri- 
can musical comedy, and certainly the 
most productive decade—for sheer quan- 
tity—of Kern’s career. During the sea- 
son of 1917-18 alone he is reported to 
have had as many as 20 d'fferent shows 
running simultaneously in Europe and 
America. 

With the twenties, which Kern ushered 
in to the tunes of Sally (with Mari- 
lyn Miller), the musical-show business 
reached a climactic era in which shows 
were judged by the gorgeousness of their 
girls and the expensiveness of their stag- 
ing, rather than by the quality of their 
musical scores, and in which rhythmic 
jazz motifs left little room for simple 
melody. 

Yet the most successful—certainly the 
most enduring—musical comedy of the 
sophisticated twenties was un-Broad- 
vayesque, unsophisticated Showboat, 
with its Only Make Believe, Why Do I 
Love You, Oj’ Man River, and other 
songs which live and will continue to 
live because of their melodic freshness 
and individuality. In the words of one 
writer, “Showboat, as finally produced 
by Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld Theater on 
December 27, 1927, was not only revo- 
lutionary; it was also a gilt-edged in- 
vestment. It ran more than a year, 
grossing about $50,000 a week; was re- 
vived for a second successful run (1932); 
and was sold several times to the movies. 
If the critics called it our best folk 
operetta, the audiences called it grand 
entertainment and were refreshed, rather 
than upset, by its new treatment of mu- 
sical-comedy materials.” Not only in 
this country was its effect felt in the 
musical world; a news report of Septem- 
ber 1929 tells of three Vienna opera 
houses vying for the privilege of pre- 
senting Showboat and quotes Viennese 
critics to the effect that its music must 
be placed in one line with that of Hin- 
demith and Kranek, celebrated classical 
composers of rather severe mien, To- 
day, almost 20 years after its initial ver- 
formance, Showboat is again on the 
boards in New York and fetching new 
encomiums from a younger generation of 
critics. The January 28, 1946, issue of 
Life features its new success. 

But Showboat, which would nave pro- 
vided a fitting climax to many a com- 
poser’s career, was only the beginning 
of a new era for Jerome Kern. In a 
time of depression which gave little en- 
couragement to art in general and even 
less to such a luxury article as the mu- 
sical comedy, Kern brought out new 
shows which were as successful finan- 
cially as they were original] artistically. 
The Cat and the Fiddle of 1931 was fol- 
lowed in 1932 by Music in the Air and 
in 1933 by Roberta. It was the latter 
show, transferred to the screen, that 
gave Kern his first big success in Holly- 
wood and inaugurated the last period of 
his life, in which he came to be associ- 
ated with Hollywood rather more than 
with New York. A number of his carlier 
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Broadway hits were filmed, and he com- 
posed original scores for new films, such 
as Swing Time and High, Wide, and 
Handsome. He and his wife—formerly 
Eva Leale—settled permanently in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., and lived in close prox- 
imity to the movie colony. It was curi- 
ously fitting, nevertheless, that when a 
cere’'ral hemorrhage struck him down 
last November and brought him to his 
end Kern had just returned to New York 
to prepare for the current revival of 
Showboat. Thus, he died on November 
11, 1945, close to the scenes of his earliest 
and greatest triumphs. 

In the New York Times of the follow- 
ing day the composer was described as 
“‘a small, jovial man with white hair and 
keen blue eyes behind horn-rimmed 
glasses, who spoke in sporadic out- 
bursts and had a tremendous amount of 
nervous energy.” This “nervous energy,” 
in the course of some 40 years, had pro- 
duced a total of 104 shows for the stage 
and screen, from which the number of 
individual ‘“‘hit” songs alone can hardly 
be counted. It was an unusual charac- 
teristic of Jerome Kern’s that almost all 
of his composing was done for musical 
comedy. Only in his later years did he 
compose independent pieces—The Last 
Time I Saw Paris, a response to the Ger- 
man onslaught; a Portrait for Orchestra; 
Mark Twain; and a Scenario for Or- 
chestra on Showboat. So far as purely 
orchestral forms of composition are con- 
cerned, Kern felt a diffidence that his 
few ventures probably did little to over- 
come. Far from having the egomaniacal 
illusions supposedly characteristic of 
great composers, he called himself “a 
musical clothier—nothing more or less,” 
and explained that “I write music to both 
the situations and the lyrics in plays.” 

Other critics, however, have refuted 
the composer’s modesty and have not 
taken quite so pedestrian a view of 
Jerome Kern’s function as a creator. 
Certainly he is one creative artist who 
did not have to wait until years after 
his death before achieving both critical 
and public recognition. Just as Kern’s 
acumen and taste in collecting rare 
books had long made good copy for the 
Sunday supplement journalists, so had 
his peculiar genius for combining in- 
spired melody with humor, dramatic 
sincerity, and sound m”™sical workman- 
ship long been talked of by long-haired 
critics. One of these critics was Robert 
Simon, who introduced Kern to the select 
clientele of Modern Music as early as the 
January-February issue of 1929. In an 
article focused primarily on the then 
new Showboat, Simon characterized 
Kern as “a well-trained, practical mu- 
sician, who not only knows what a fugue 
is, but even can write one without hiring 
a ghost composer,” and made the follow- 
ing evaluation, which is even more per- 
tinent today: 

“He is fundamentally a sound crafts- 
man, and herein he differs from almost 
every other composer of musical comedy 
today. There are many who labor pa- 
tiently over individual songs, but Kern 
is virtually the only one who looks on 
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his score as an identity. * * * Many 
a young man with a retentive ear has 
succeeded in patterning his efforts after 
the manner of Kern, only to discover 
that they did not come te life. * * * 
Kern, in his way, is as inimitable as Ring 
Lardner.” 

Time does not permit me to enumerate 
or allude to all the compositions of 
Jerome Kern. They are legion and em- 
brace many subjects covering years of 
conspicuous effort. However, I think it 
is most appropriate that we should set 
forth here a list of his more important 
works: 

LIST OF BETTER-KNOWN WORKS 


Musical comedies for the stage: The 
Girl From Utah (1913); Nobody Home 
(1915); Very Good, Eddie (1915); Have 
a Heart (1917) ; Sally (1920) ; The Bunch 
and Judy (1922); Sitting Pretty (1924); 
Sonny (1925); Showboat (1927); Sweet 
Adeline (1929); The Cat and the Fiddle 
(1931) ; Music in the Air (1932) ; Roberta 
(1933). 

Musical comedies for the screen: Men 
of the Sky (1931); I Dream Too Much 
(1935); Swing Time (1936); When 
You’re in Love (1937); The Joy of 
Living (1938); You Were Never Lovelier, 
Cover Girl, and Centennial Summer, yet 
to be released by Twentieth-Century 
Fox; and Cavalcade, M-G-M, yet to be 
released. 

For symphonic orchestra: Showboat 
(Scenario for Orchestra); Portrait for 
Orchestra (Mark Twain). 

Song: The Last Time I Saw Paris. 

The American people will be ever in- 
debted to Jerome Kern, whose beautiful 
melodies illuminated one of the most, 
colorful periods of our history. Posterity 
will surely honor him because down 
through the years these melodies will 
continue to bring enjoyment, fullness, 
and richness to the lives of our people. 

For his assistance in preparing bio- 
graphical data upon the life and works 
of Jerome Kern, I am deeply indebted to 
Mr. William Lichtwanger, of the staff of 
the Congressional Library. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and in- 
clude as part*of my remarks a letter 
from National Commander John Stelle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the letter which I am in- 
cluding as part of my repaiks, National 
Commander John Stelle of the American 
Legion speaks of the fact that the vet- 
erans are not receiving surplus property. 
I called his attention to a bill that I in- 
troduced which would give the veterans 
priority after the Federal Government, 
instead of allowing the States and the 
counties and cities and many others to 
come in ahead of the veteran. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I remind the House that four 
different veterans’ organizations have 
endorsed the bill that I introduced to 
give the veterans priority and a con- 
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tinuing priority in the purchase of sur- 
plus permanent Government housing. 
I am hoping that it will be reported out 
of the committee soon. 

The letter from Commander Stelle is 
as follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: ‘The American Legion 
national headquarters is daily receiving a 
flood of letters from veterans citing disap- 
pointing experiences in their endeavor to ob- 
tain Government surplus property. 

Many of these letters are pitiful and ap- 
palling. They reveal that the veterans are 
meeting insurmountable difficultizs in their 
desperate effort to obtain surplus war goods 
with which to establish or reestablish them- 
selves in a business, occupation, or profes- 
sion. They cannot understand the blank 
wall which they come up against; neither 
can I. 

I am certain that your congressional mail is 
packed with letters similar to those received 
by the American Legion. To put it baldly, 
the veteran of World War II is getting little 
or none of the goods being set out at sur- 
plus sales, and that which is offered him is 
usually shoddy and beyond use or repair 
while the new goods go elsewhere. 

When I speak of surplus property, all types 
and sorts are referred to. Vehicles have 
drawn most conversation and in most in- 
stances they are essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran back into civilian life. 

But these are not all the story. The vet- 
eran needs pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils so that he can set up his small 
restaurant or cafe and shorten the food lines 
of this Nation; he needs carpenter, plumb- 
ing, or electrical tools so that he can help in 
the housing problems; he needs bulldozers 
and scrapers so that he can terrace and save 
his farm from erosion; he needs materials 
which the Government has possessed for war 
purposes in a thousand instances. 

But the veteran is not getting these from 
the Government. From the civilian sources 
the universal reply to him is: 

“You are not an old account. 
goods only for our old customers.” 

It leaves the veteran empty-handed. 

The Government had billions of dollars in 
goods of every kind for the prosecution of 
the war. If this property is still held by the 
Government some efficient method of parcel- 
ing it out to veterans should be established. 
If this property has already been disposed 
of then the American people should know 
who got it, and how. 

The situation is such that immediate 
remedial steps should be taken or the vet- 
erans of this Nation are going to become 
dangerously discontented and they will lose 
confidence in promises of the Government. 
America cannot afford that. 

We all are aware that meanwhile the sur- 
plus property is melting away through vari- 
ous channels. The action I suggest is for 
Congress by the quickest possible method, 
perhaps resolution, to freeze temporarily all 
surplus property until the situation can be 
surveyed. The veteran should be given im- 
proved priority. The not-for-sale signs 
should be torn down in the huge warehouses 
where thousands of articles useful to vet- 
erans are on display. Information and dis- 
tribution outlets should be better organized. 
The percentage of the total supply available 
to the veterans should be drastically in- 
creased, for his reestablishment in civil life 
is the pressing national problem. 

Otherwise, within a few short months the 
veterans are going to be left empty-handed, 
disillusioned, and seriously disappointed— 
with the surplus property gone. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 


We have 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hocus, for Friday, March 29, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. AtmonpD, for Friday and Mon- 
day, March 29, and April 1, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Davucuton of Virginia, for 
March 29, on account of official business. 

To Mr. BIeEMILLER, for Friday and Mon- 
day, March 29, and April 1, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr, JARMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Grant of Alabama), for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT ' 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, March 
29, 1946, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


SEcURITIES SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
There will be = meeting of the Securi- 
ties Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 2 
o’clock p. m., Friday, March 29, 1946. 
Business to be considered: Continua- 
tion of public hearing in study of opera- 
tions pursuant to the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission repre- 
sentatives to be heard. 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation will continue hearings on H. R. 
5124, on Wednesday, April 3, 1946, at 10 
a. m., in room 328, Old House Office 
Building. The hearings will continue 
through Thursday, April 4, and probably 
through Friday, April 5. 

COMMITTEE ON FLoopD CONTROL 


The Committee on Flood Control will 
begin hearings on an omnibus flood-con- 
trol authorization bill on Monday, April 
8, 1946, at 10 a. m. The hearings will 
continue daily except Saturday up to and 
including Friday, April 19. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
will meet Tuesday, April 9, 1946, at 10:30 
a. m., to begin the preparation of an 
omnibus river and harbor bill. Follow- 
‘ing is the schedule for hearings: 


(Tuesday, April 9) 


Portland Harbor, Maine. 

Fall River Harbor, Mass. 
Wickford Harbor, R. I. 

New Haven Harbor, Conn. 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. 
Stamford Harbor, Conn. 
Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 

Absecon Inlet, N. J. 

Delaware River, Biles Creek, Pa. 


(Wednesday, April 10) 


10. Sacramento River, Calif., 
water ship channel. 
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(Thursday, April 11) 


11. Schuylkill River, Pa. 

12. Middle and Dark Head Creeks, Md. 

13. Mattaponi River, Va. 

14. Newport News Creek, Va. 

15. Norfolk Harbor, Va. 

16. Savannah Harbor, Ga. 

17. St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville 
to Lake Harney. 

18. Hollywood Harbor 
glades), Fla. 

19. Withlacoochee River, Fla. 


(Friday, April 12) 


20. Sabine River, Adams Bayou, Tex. 

21. Sabine-Neches waterway, Texas. 

22. Trinity River below Liberty, Tex. 

23. Aransas Pass, Intracoastal Water- 
way, Tex. 


24. Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. 
(Monday and Tuesday, April 22 and 23) 


25. Tombigbee-Tennessee Rivers. 
(Wednesday and Thursday, April 24 and 25) 


26. Franklin Canal, La. 

27. Mermentau River. La. 

28. Lake Charles deep waterway, Lou- 
isiana. 

29. Plaquemine 
route, Louisiana. 

30. Red River below Fulton, La. 

(Friday, April 26) 


31. Big Sandy River, Tug, and Levisa 
Forks, Va., W. Va., and Ky. 


(Monday and Tuesday, April 29 and 30) 


32. Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla. 
(Wednesday, May 1) 


33. Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky. 

34. Big Sioux River, S. Dak. 

35. Mississippi River seepage, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

36. Mississippi River at Lansing, Iowa. 

37. Mississippi River at Wabasha, 
Minn. 

38 Mississippi River at Lake Pepin, 
Minn. 

39. Mississippi 
Minn. 


(Port Ever- 


and Morgan City 


Iowa, 


River at Hastings, 


(Thursday, May 2) 


40. Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

41. Cleveland Harbor, Ohio. 

42. Great Lakes connecting channels, 
Michigan. 

43. Calumet-Sag Channel, 
Til. 

44. Chicago River, North Branch of, 
Til. 

45. Napa River, Calif. 

46. Coos Bay, Oreg. 

47. Columbia River at Astoria, Oreg. 

48. Columbia River at The Dalles, 
Oreg. 

49. Columbia River, Foster Creek Dam, 
Wash. 


Ind. and 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1168. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal in accordance with 
the provisions of the act approved July 7, 
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1943 (57 Stat. 389), as amended by the act 
approved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu‘ive 
Papers. 

1169. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
17, 1945, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration on 
a review of reports on New Haven Harbor, 
Conn., with a view to modifying the existing 
project on the Quinnipiac River, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on August 28, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 517); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with an illustration. 

1170. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 1, 
1946, submitting an interim report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of streams draining into the Great Salt 
Lake and the Great Basin, Utah and Nev., 
covering flood control on the Spanish Fork 
River, Utah. This investigation was author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved on 
June 28, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 518); to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control and ordered to be 
printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. S. 1841. 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
establish standard weights and measures for 
the District of Columbia; to define the duties 
of the Superintendent of Weights, Measures, 
and Markets of the District of Columbia; and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1921, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No 
1826). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia H. R 
5719. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize black-outs in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved December 26, 1941, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1827) Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on 
Activities submits 


Un-American 
report on proceeding 
against Dr. Edward K. Barsky and others 
(Rept. No. 1829). Ordered to be printed 

Mr. HANCOCK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5744. A bill to incorporate the 
Civil Air Patrol; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1830). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1831. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5924. A bill to enable debtor railroad 
corporations whose properties during a pe- 
riod of 7 years have provided sufficient earn- 
ings to pay fixed charges to effect a read- 
justment of their financial structure without 
further proceedings under section 77 of the 
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Bankruptcy Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R. 5925. A bill to improve nutritional 
standards, reduce the cost of food distribu- 
tion, provide a broader outlet for American 
farm products, and promote scientific devel- 
opment of food processing, distribution, and 
marketing, by establishing a National Food 
vesearch Institute; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dekota: 

H.R.5926. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 by includ- 
ing total disability as an optional event in- 
sured against, increasing conversion priv- 
ileges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H.R. 5927. A bill to amend subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R. 5928. A bill to name the bridge lo- 
cated on New Hampshire Avenue, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad tracks the Charles A. Lang- 
ley Bridge; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R. £929. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the Marine Band at the department 
convention of the American Legion to be held 
in Racine, Wis., August 3, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 5939. A bill to designate the law li- 
braries of State universities maintaining sep- 
arate law libraries as depositories for laws 
and reports of legal opinions and decisions; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 5931. A bill to continue in effect sec- 
tion 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 
714), as amended, relating to the exportation 
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of certain commodities; 
on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H.R.5932. A bill providing for the con- 
veyance to the town of Ipswich, in the State 
of Massachusetts, of lighthouse property at 
Castle Neck, for public use; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HEALY: 

H.R. 5933. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to establish and operate in the 
public schools and other suitable locations 
a system of nurseries and nursery schools for 
day-care of school-age and under-school-age 
children, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. J. Res. 330. Joint resolution to create a 
Committee on Capital Clearance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution to authorize 
suitable participation by the United States 
in the observance of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of Princeton 
University; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

E. Res. 574. Resolution directing the Com- 
mittee on Rules to investigate legislative 
lobbies; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. Res. 575. A bill creating a select com- 

mittee to make study and survey of juvenile 


delinquency and to report thereon; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


to the Committee 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DURHAM: 
hh. R.5934. A bill for the relief of S. C. 


Spradling and R. T. Morris; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5935. A bill for the relief of Robert 
O. Hendry; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H.R. 5936. A bill for the relief of Charles 

N. Bemis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H.R. 5937. A bill or the relief of Walter 

Tyson; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1736. By Mr. GAVIN: Petition of J. H. Guy- 
ton, Franklin, Pa., and others, endorsing 
legislation requiring the War and Navy De- 
partments to release all fathers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1737. Also, petition of Eva D. Head, Warren, 
Pa., and others, endorsing House bills 2229 
and 2230 and Senate bills 690 and 809; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1738. Also, petition of A. H. Krug, Oil City, 
Pa., and other residents of Venango County, 
protesting passage of Senate bill 1678; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1739. Also, petition of F. E. Greenberg, of 
Titusville, Pa.. and other residents of Ve- 
nango County, Pa., opposing passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1678; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1740. Also, petition of Paul Warner, Titus- 
ville, Pa., and other residents of nearby coun- 
ties, opposing passage of Senate bill 1678; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1741. Also, petition of R. Sigfrid Burgeson, 
of Titusville, Pa., and other residents, oppos- 
ing passage of Senate bill 1678; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1742. Also, petition of Myrl M. Fry, of 
Rouseville, Pa., and other residents of Ve- 
nango County, Pa., protesting passage cof 
Senate bill 1678; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 








